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MISCELLANEOUS  AND  LEXICOGRAPHICAL. 


BH.n>GE-  T^RIDGENORTH.  a Borough  town  of  Shropflhipc, 
KOKrH.  returns  two  Members  to  Parliament.  It  is  inter* 

BRIDGE-  river  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a stone 

WATER,  bridge  of  seven  arches.  The  situation  of  this  place  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  the  air  very  salubrious. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a hill,  rising 
nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  river  ; several  bouses 
in  Cowgate-street  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  in 
other  parts  caves  and  dwellings  arc  excavated  for  the 
abodes  of  families.  There  is  a singular  %vulk  from  the 
higher  town  to  the  bridge,  cut  twenty  feet  through 
the  depth  of  the  rock,  the  descent  of  which,  though 
very  steep,  is  rendered  easier  by  steps.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  south  end  of  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the 
upper  town  is  situated.  The  time  of  its  erection  is 
unoertaio,  it  is  znentioned  as  early  ns  the  reign  of 
Henry  1.  Large  quantities  of  malt  arc  made  here.  The 
other  manufactures  chiefly  consist  in  woollen  cloths, 
stockings,  and  iron  tools.  Population  1821,  4345; 
distant  139  miles  nortli-west  of  liondon,  twenty-six 
west  by  north  of  Birmingham,  twenty  sontU-east  of 
Shrewsbury. 

BRIDGEIVATER,  a Borough  in  the  County  of 
Somerset,  on  the  river  Porret,  which  falls  into  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  Bridgewater  bay.  The  tide  some* 
times  rises  six  fathoms  at  high  water,  and  frequently 
does  injury  to  the  shipping,  oy  the  imjKHuosity  with 
which  it  flows  in.  This  rapid  motion  is  called  the  bore, 
and  is  not  unusual  in  the  rivers  of  the  Bristol  Ciiazmel. 
There  is  a stone  bridge  over  the  P.-urei,  which  unites 
the  town  with  the  suburb  called  Eostover.  Bridge- 
water  was  first  incorporated  by  King  John,  who  built 
the  castle  ; this  was  seized  by  the  Barons  in  the  time 
of  Henry  111.  os  nn  imporUmt  station,  and  was  after- 
wards nearly  demolished  in  the  civil  w*ars.  In  the 
castle  field  or  yard,  the  Dtike  of  Monmouth  cnc.iin}>cd 
his  niw  troe^s  before  the.  battle  which  was  fought  at 
Sedgemnor,  a spot  distant  three  miles  from  this  town  ; 
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and  after  his  defeat,  the  prisoners  were  here  con*  BRIDGE- 
demned  to  death  by  Judge  Jefferies.  The  church  is  a WATER. 
Vic.’irage  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  is  a handsome  — 
building,  with  a fine  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end;  BRIRLE- 
near  it  is  the  Prec-school  built  of  stone.  7'he  streets 
ore  wide,  but  the  houses  in  genera!  stand  in  nn  irregular 
manner.  The  Borough  sent  members  to  itarliamcut, 
in  the  23d  Edward!.  Population  in  1821,  G155  ; 
distant  139  ntiles  west  from  London,  ten  north-east 
from  Taunton,  forty-four  south-west  from  Bristol. 

BIU'DLE,  e.  \ A.  S.  bridel,  bridliam  Dutch,  btey 
BarinLK,n.  [del,bre^delen  f Fr.  briderf  It.brigliat 
BariuLCR,  f Sp.  brbUt,  Skinner  suggests — from 

Bbi^olixo.  3 the  Dutch,  be^r^deH,  be^rUdden  ; (A. 

S.  be-rjdoM^-ti*.  vid*. — BruUe  then  will  merely  be  that 
with  which  we  ride,  sc.  to  guide  or  maintge  the  horse. 

To  bridle  (met.)  to  hold  in,  to  restrain,  to  tmMicrate. 

It  is  also, — to  hold  up  the  head,  as  a horse  when  he 
feels  the  bridle. 

Thoa  urt  at  raw,  A bold  the  well  tberio 
For  also  lure  u redde  ia  rtiery  fire 
A*  irrral  a rraft  b to  kepe  writ  as  winac 
DriiiU  alwmy  well  tkv  iprach  and  thy  draire 
For  worldly  toy  holilrtb  not  but  by  a wire. 

CAowerr.  book  iii.  fol.  175, 

Wherr  some  plaule , and  sodm  ioD;rv, 

And  some  jtonc  and  aomr  riib. 

And  some  prickr  her  borse  aide, 

And  irid/fs  tltcot  nowe  la  nowe  out. 

Gvtrrr.  Ctmf.  Am.  book  I.  fol.  19. 

If  ony  n^sn  ofTendlth  no;  in  word,  tbU  U a par^  man.  Fur 
aUo  hr  m<d  Irde  abuuU*  al  the  Uodi  with  a hriMi  for  if  we  pnttea 
hriMis  into  horses  meutbU  fur  to  coosmte  to  ua,  and  we  Irdca 
ahoote  al  the  bodi  of  bnu.  tb.  Ui. 

II  .'  loketb  up  and  down,  til  lu!  bath  found 
llie  clerks  Itors,  there  as  be  stood  ybound 
Behind  the  mitlc,  uiukr  a levescU 
, Ao'i  to  the  hors  he  goth  hist  fejre  auJ  well, 

A&d  atripetU  of  the  Iridfi  ri^t  anoa. 

CAeuc-rr.  7'Ar  R.  i rs  7*e/-,  r.  4061. 
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, And  if  her  lUt  to  ridcn  oot« 

C>o  pilgnniia((C,  or  olher  slede* 

1 cotoc,  tbuofh  t be  not  b«de> 

, And  Uke  hir  in  mjn  iinDr  alofte, 

And  act  bir  in  btr  *adk  aofle, 

And  to  foftb  lode  bir  by  Cbe  tri^rO.  - , 

&errr.  (■•"/• 

After  Ibis  aolempnc  ftwte  and  gloHoui  pomw  be  krple  great* 
eounMilles  tbert.  m well  for  the  orderjuge  of  ibe  countree  in 
tj’me  to  come,  m for  tbe  hrydtUfngt  and  puoytbiofe  of  wche  u 

U»cre  badnmtoucroed  tberu  arlfc*. 

Hmt:.  The  1 Yttt  of  hyng  Riekard  III. 

When  youth,  not  kridUd  with  a ipjidlnp  *tay, 
li  left  to  randoo  of  tbeir  owne  delight. 

And  welJf  whole  realinea  by  force  of  aoreratg*  rway, 

Great  M the  daunifcr  of  oiunaislrwl  might. 

SuckvUlf-.  Ferex  mmd  PxrreXt  act  111.  »C.  1 . 

By  the  tyme  that  the  cbylde  doth  come  to  xvil.  yeret  of 
to  the  intent  hi*  courare  be  hrydltd  with  reaaon,  it  were  acucfuU 
to  rede  mto  byra  aome  workr*  of  pbilnaopby. 

Sir  Tkomm$  Ktyot.  tkt  Gormworr,  p.39. 

Fornirbe  ai  haue  bad  the  rule  aboute  hym,  hauc  nat  dema 
tbeir  dortie,  but  hao«  loffred  byro  to  lyone  on  tbe  tnideU, 
rydo  nyehi  anddaj'c' estceaayuely  in  traiwylyng*  of  Jj“ 
outofmeaauxc.  PfMtMart.  rr«yc4f,  v.  iJ.  C.  185. 

The  prelate*  which  boart  thcmaelre*  tbe  only  hridlrrt  of  acblsin, 
God  know*  have  been  »o  cold  and  backward  both  there  and  with 
u*  to  repre**  bereav  and  idolatry,  that  either  Ihrongb  tbeir  care- 
Inaoea*  or  their  Cf^t  all  this  mUebief  U beCaln. 

MiUom,  Tht  Hfiuom  of  Chnch  (reoeramoi/,  book  t ch.  Til. 

lathe  lumlorotie  might  pcrceire  the  W^fc-Aeiwf  •oinelbiiig 
gCBtlr  *tir  t but  indeed  so  genUy,  a*  it  did  rather  diatil  rirmn 
tL«t>  use  riolcnce.  Sidmxy.  <^rredie,  book  li. 

Fir’d  wUb  the  name,  which  I ao  oft  hare  found 
Ibe  diitaaC  climea  and  different  tooguea  resound, 

I btidU'Ut  my  strunling  mute  with  pain, 

Thai  loen  to  laon^  into  a bolder  atralo. 

/idJbo*.  4 Letter  from  Ittfy. 

Tbli  declaration  gave  great  aatisfactioii  to  tbe  whole  aatembly 
which  immediately  kridUd  np,  and  appear«l  in  ail  ila  taau^ 

Tatter,  No.  102. 

She  Bhowed  a little  dUUke  at  my  rafllety'  j nod  by  Her  An'^g- 
UB.  I pciTciTed  ebe  eipected  to  bo  troatod  hereafter  tM  at 
Dittoffbot  Mr*.  TrmnquiUua.  W*  N®* 

All  the  dmiiMtancc*  of  tbe  life  of  oar  Prince,  aeem  to  bare 
ooBfpired  to  make  bun  tbe  check  and  Mdle  of  tyranar. 

Sytetator,  Ko>  M6. 

}le  Irfdfrr  in  fke  WKlhmtl  tif ttff6*ey : 

The  hridted  moDftera  awful  diaUnee  keep ; 

Forget  ibclr  hunger,  whik  they  view  tbeir  prey; 

And  gulUlca*  gate,  and  round  the  rtranger  play. 

® Yemng.  The  Laet  day,  book  L 

BHIDPORT,  A Borough  town  in  the  Cotinty  of 
Dorset,  situated  In  a vulc  between  two  small  streams. 
Its  name  U derived  from  the  river  Brit,  which  falls 
into  tbe  sea  near  tbe  harbour,  about  a mUc  south  of 
the  town.  Bridport  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III. 
It  sends  two  Members  to  ParUament.  l*he  town  is 
handsomelv  built,  and  iu  principal  inanufiicturcs  arc 
ncu  cordace,  and  sail-cloth.  The  church  is  a Rec- 
tory in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Hchester.  Population 
18*21,  3742}  distant  135  miles  west  from  London, 
fifteen  from  Dorchester. 

BIUEV,  ».  "I  A brief,  hrect  or  breviaiy,  is  a short, 
BaiKF,  adf.  l^concise,  compendious  writing  j ap- 
Bui'aFi.Y,  (poinliug  or  describing  something  to 
Bar'EFNKsa.  Jbe  done  in  a brief  style,  ^ 
words  : or  containing  shortly  or  briefly  in  an  abridged 
or  compendious  form,  the  substance  of  something 
larger  or  more  expanded.  Dr.  Jamieson  gives  instances 
of  the  use  of  brief  bs  a verb.  It  is  in  common  speech 


among  English  lawyers  as,  to  bri^  the  pleadings.  BRIEP- 
Sec  Bhxvb.  BRIEQ. 

For  whilom  ^ou  wrote  blm  tUlc,  A cwld  him  !o  yi  i^r/e,  t— 
yi  kjTMle.faytbfulle  & Icalc  of  Gskojo  noble  duke, 
yerto  )ou  set  yi  seslc.  A.  Hrwmte,  p.  259. 

— - And  Cam  with  bu*  Tettcres 

Baldcly  to  I*c  ba*hopc.  and  bus  hrerfhad 
In  counlreycs  y cam  cuDfessions  to  bur*. 

Pie^e  Pleahman,  p.  408. 

Besydi*  tbi*  It  Is  y'  very  breif  cOpeadlous  some  and  rcbcrccall 
of  the  storyc  of  tbe  hole  worlds,  cuen  from  the  fintc  moBarchyc 
to  the  IhIc,  netting  before  our  eye*  the  elctre  example*  of  the 
good  aud  euil  prince*  and  ruler*. 

Joye.  £xpa.  Dtmiii,  £yia.  dedieatory,  p.  4. 

lie  U on  our  *yde,  be  boldetb  with  rs,  bee  speaketh  for  rs,  bee 
etcusetb  T»,  bee  naketh  our  cause  good  : bnejty  bee  obtaynetb 
all  tbioge*  for  va.  tiaraee,  H'orhet,  fol.  347. 

Takyng  bU  enterannee  at  tbe  fir*t  conception  of  John  tbs 
Baptist,  and  makyng  relacion  of  ver^*e  macho  matter  touchyog 
Cbfl  Datiuitie,  and  cuncemrag  the  babehoode,  yea  and  certaync 
poyntc*  furthermore  conceriiyng  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  making 
also  rebersall  of  many  parables  and  miracles  wUicbe  the  other 
culgellata  for  loue  of  hi^ae*  had  let  pasM  ne  any  thing  spoken 
of.  I'daiC  Pref.  to  iMk*. 


To  bee  britft,  mv  men  became  weake  and  akhe,  and  If  we  bad 
stayed  any  longer  ume  out,  I doubt  wbetber  tbe  greatest  part  of 
Ts  bfi  cuer  coma  aboord  agalnc. 

UekUyt.  Voyage,  tfc.  Laexremct  Keymie. 

We  badd*  not  requyred  tbls  andyence  (lordes  Lacedrmonieni) 
If  tbU  people  here  uaddo  answeredde  Mrfy  to  the  intcrrogBClon 
A7r»//r.  TiuateUJee. 


made  mto  them. 


But  ^'aBa  learvs  It  cleerly  ont  and  with  bis  hri^mteae  uttariv 
msimes  tbe  nmO*  srh»ch,(to  mv  undarstaading being  ao  excellent} 
1 could  not  but  with  thus  much  repetition  and  labour  Inculealo 
the  senoe  of  it. 


Chapmam.  Hamer'a  lOad,  book  ZvU.  foL  252. 

As  for  Tibullus'*  reports, 

They  nerer  pass'd  for  law  in  courts ; 

For  Cowley's  hriefe,  and  pleas  of  Waller 
Still  tbeir  autboi^  was  amallcr. 

ffkpjft,  Cmdeama  attd  Vanetea, 

Because  I did  amre  particoUrly  derign  from  tbe  test  to  speak 
of  the  temporal  benefiii  and  advaalage*  whkh  redouad  to  men 
from  religioo,  tbervfore  1 shall  content  myself  to  shew  very 
britjty  bow  a religious  and  rirtuoua  life  doth  conduce  to  our 
future  happiness.  TUlataea.  Serwwn  iv. 

Ikomsuo,  who  bad  been  rewarded  for  Us  attendance  by  tha 
place  of  secretary  of  the  hri^t,  pays  In  the  initial  Unes  a decent 
tribut*  to  kk  "*troWY.  _ Joktuoa.  Life  ef  Thomtam, 

We  onght  to  be  tfaaakful  to  Prorldeoce  even  for  tfiat  reepite 

from  tbe  miseries  and  desolatioM  of  war. 

Parteaa.  Charge  ta  tha  IXaetae  of  Loadax^ 

In  these  prayer*  might  be  hrtefty  riprcssed  eome  of  the  priacipal 
duties  of  a dhrixtlan  life,  which,  by  being  eoastaatlf  repealed 
would  he  insensibly  and  deeply  impresMd  both  upon  theirnwmory 
and  tbeir  bearta.  Parteaa.  Cm/ireft'*n  ^ Ifegra  Stmaea, 

BIUKG,  a Principality  of  Lower  Silesia,  watered 
by  the  Oiler,  and  ooDtlgooiw  to  the  PnacL|^ties  oC 
Oel.s,  Bredau,  Oppcla,  ood  some  others.  'Phe  extent 
of  this  tract  exceeds  1000  square  miles,  and  is  peopled 
by  about  110,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
Luthenuis,  the  remainder  chiefly  Romo  Catholics. 
The  part  of  tbe  surface  which  is  not  covered  with 
forests,  is  productive  of  com  and  good  putomge. 

Bnnta  is  also  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  Circlet  in  the 
above  Principality,  and  contaiat  about  200  square 
uj’lcs,  and  3O,(X>0  inhabitants. 

Bniso  is  likewise  tbe  Capital  of  the  Principality  of 
that  name.  It  stands  on  the  Oder,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  wooden  bridge.  Itwasntone  period  strongly  for- 
tified, but  the  fortificatiozM  have  now  been  demolished. 
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BHIEG.  And  th«  p^und  conrerted  into  gmrdenf.  There  is  an 
— eleg;(uit  X^cal  castle,  but  few  other  public  buildings 
BRIER,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Goveroment  of  the  Priiici{iAUty 
has  been  held  here  since  17^6.  Brieghos  some  manu- 
factures, and  A constderikble  commerce,  with  nearly 
9000  inhabitants.  About  94  miles  east  of  Breslau. 

Bairo  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest,  and 
most  handsome  towns  in  the  Valais.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  nearly  thirty  miles  cast  of  Sion,  and  was 
greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1755.  The 
Mths  of  the  same  name,  which  were  formerly  in  so 
much  repute,  are  about  a league  from  the  town.  The 
French  were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians  in  1799. 

BRIEL,  or  BatetLX,  a town  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  East  Vooro, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maese.  The  harbour  is  large 
and  commodious,  aud  many  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  piloting  vessels  up  the 
river.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  .strongly 
fortified } but  was  much  more  populous  formerly  th^ 
it  is  at  present  j the  number  of  residents  not  much  ex- 
ceeding 3UOO.  It  is  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Dutch  independence,  m being  the  place  where  the 
confederate!  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
in  1379.  The  patriots  having  been  expelled  from  the 
lower  countries  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  they  fitted  out  a small  fleet  under  the 
command  of  William  de  Lumai,  and  sailed  towards 
the  coast  of  Holland.  But  (he  wind  being  unfavour- 
able, carried  them  to  Bricl,  which  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  became  the  asylum  of  Dutch  liberty. 
Briel  was  also  one  of  the  towns  which  w'as  given  up  to 
Queen  EliRubeth  in  15B5,  as  pledges  for  the  supplies 
with  which  she  furnished  the  Republic ; but  was  resia'ed 
about  thirty  years  afterwards.  It  was  the  birth  place 
of  the  celebrated  and  heroic  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  who 
was  killed  in  the  engagement  oft  the  Texcl.  with 
the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Blake,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1653.  11)0  inhabitants 
of  Bricl  rose  upon  the  French  garrison  in  1613,  and 
drove  them  from  the  town,  which  was  semn  after* 
wards  taken  possession  by  a detachment  of  English 
marines.  It  is  nearly  thirteen  miles  south-west  of 
Rotterdam,  in  latitude  51^  54'  nostb,  aad  kmgftufie 
4®  If/  east. 

BR/ENNE,  a town  of  France  in  Upper  Champagne, 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  the  head  of  a canton.  It 
has  a considerable  manufacture  of  stockings,  and  some 
other  articles.  It  stands  about  twenty-two  miles  cast  of 
Troyes,  and  formerly  contained  a military  school,  in 
which  Buonaparte  received  part  of  his  education.  The 
population  does  not  exceed  90(X). 

BRIENE,  ST.  a town  of  France,  the  Capital  of  the 
department  the  Cdtesda  Nord.  It  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  a bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Upper  Brittany,  called 
Anse  de  St.  Briene,  and  though  only  about  a mile  from 
the  main  sea,  its  view  is  intercepted  by  the  mountains 
amidst  which  the  town  is  situated.  It  is,  in  general, 
well  built,  and  has  a small,  but  secure  harbour  at  the 
village  of  Legn^,  where  a trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
pruductsand  manufactures  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
A part  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  the 
fisheries.  Population  6750  j distance  west  of  Paris, 
900  miles.  Latitude  48'^  31'  N.,  and  longitude 
44'  W. 

BR1'£R,\  A.  8.  6rwr.  Benson  pves  the  A.  S. 

Bai'aav.  J abryroM,  pungere,  to  pricL  Aud  Somner 


says  o6ryrd,  (i.  e.  afcryrW,  the  past  participle)  contrite,  BRJIIR. 
broken,  bruised,  pricked,  (as  it  were  with  6rier«.)  

TkiK  ben  Ibe  aove  abeplfettlet,  that  ]«t  hlr  ibepe  n-ctingly  BRIGAND, 
reuw  to  Uw  volf,  Uul  is  in  Ibe  hrrrea  aud  ilo  no  force  of  Lir 
owen  ^orerBAOce. 

Chaucer  71c  Pera^met  Taie,  r.  li.  p.  347. 

But  that  that  U bcyTiainice  fortli  ihomcs  sod  brcH*  is  repreusble 
sad  next  to  cars,  wbos  endjo^  scbsl  be  onto  bjrnnyng. 

Wicli/.  Elrttetf  eb.  vL 

But  that  groundc  wUcb  besrelh  thorors  sod  hryart,  U rrprooed, 
tad  ii  nye  roto  curtyage  wboce  end  U to  be  bar^. 

i»»fr,‘l591. 

Thus  Btill  1 toyle,  to  fill  the  bsrrsiiie  Isod, 

Aad  grope  tor  grsppes  ssioag  the  bramble  9nerr, 

I Ktriue  to  ksilc  sad  1 strike  on  bsmI, 

I deeue  to  Hue,  yet  druvn  lu  deepe  deiirei. 

Oatcoignt.  A Lrucr  rften  tvumetf. 

It  Uketb  no  rote  in  s £rwry  pisce,  ne  In  msrice,  neither  la  tbs 
Mode  Uisl  Aeeteih  svsye,but  it  ret^uireth  s pure,  s Irymtne  sod 
s lubstsuaclal  grouode.  VMt,  ch.  i . 

I wonder  he  hath  eofTred  been 
Upon  our  cuffimOQ  beere, 
ills  bofges  doe  root  our  younger  tre«o, 

Aod  apoylethe  Moelllng  hrttrt. 

dIrswiM.  The  Hhtyktarxfa  Pif*t  ScUgau,  2. 

If  we  thought  ye  would  through  msKer,  conspirorie,  or  <Uw> 
ceotkm  lesue  vt  your  friendes  io  the  briert  and  betray  vs,  woe 
could  SI  well  sundry  wsyes  foresee  sod  prouide  for  our  owoa 
Bsfcgsrds,  SB  soy  of  you,  by  betnying  rs  cno  doe  for  yours. 

Stout.  Sthrar^  VI. 

How  much  more  comfortsbie  it  is  to  wslk  in  smooth  sod  cvea 
paths,  then  to  wander  la  nigged  ways,  orergrowo  with  4riorr, 
ehsUiieWd  with  rubs  sod  heart  with  snares. 

Barrou'.  Smaaa  SXX.  T.  !• 

But.  Venos,  quite  sbsodoo'd  to  despair, 

Her  locks  disl^cird  sod  her  feet  all  bare. 

Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  and  brimry  wood, 

And  stsioB  the  thicket  with  her  mcred  blood. 

Pavku.  Oh  the  itatk  of  ^dosir,  liyti  I. 

— . Some  harsh,  'tis  true, 

Pick'd  froto  the  thorns  sod  bHtroot  reproof, 

But  wholctoiar,  well-digested. 

Carper.  Taak,  book  tL 

BRPG.4DE,  v.'\  Ital.  brigata  ; Fr.  **  hrigader  : to  ac« 

Bai'osDR,  H.  > company,  or  associate  one  another, 

Bwi^sdibr.  to  troop,  or  keep  company  to* 
gether.'*  Cotgrave. 

Duchat  thinks  it  is  derived  from  the  Ger.  brecktn,  to 
hreak.  The  brigtuU  sup]K>ses  a great  body  of  troops, 
from  which  if  has  been  detached ; broken  away,  llie 
verb  is  in  use  in  common  speech. 

Tliere  stood  a bill  oot  far  whoM  griesly  top 
Belch'd  fire  and  rowlinf  sovoak  \ 

Thither  wiog‘d  with  speed 

A oamcroiu  brigmd  histm'd. 

SttiUoH,  Paradia*  Loaf,  book  I. 

Cupid,  roirey  thy  shiniog  train  around 
Of  CsToorite  nymphs  for  conquest  most  rrnown'd, 

Then  say  what  beauteous  gennal  vth  Ihon  rbooee. 

To  lead  tbc  fair  brigude  against  thy  rebel  foes  ? 

Hmgkea.  Cu^iCf  Itnttw. 


Io  the  present  state  of  the  French  army,  !a  the  crown  rw» 
sponsible  for  the  whole  of  it  I Is  there  any  general  who  caa  hn 
respoDsibte  for  the  obedience  of  a brigade  t 

Burbt.  Sub.  of  Sfctck  OH  tka  Army  Katimatta. 

BRl'GAND,  ^ ¥r.  brigand,  brigaHfime,brigantmt; 

Boi'cAKnacK,  / It.  brigant^,  brigantinof  8pan.  hre- 
Boi'cisKDEa,  V gante,  bergantin.  Skinner  thinks 
Boi'osktinb,  1 with  reason  that,  as  soldiers  were 
Bai'cAKDisa.  f formerly  called  6rifen#,  the  true 
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BRIGAND,  ctrmohig)’  U Itrignde  i (q.r.)  anrt  indeed,  he  adds,  there 
'—■-V—*'  is  little  difference  between  soldiers  and  robbers. 

Brigndrt,  it  may  be  added,  were  parties  detached, 
broken  away  from  the  main  body,  fmrtly  for  furag;ing: 
and  plunderiu.g^.  In  old  thtie,"  says  Cotg^mvc, 
**  when  those  kind  of  soldiers  marched,  they  held  nil 
to  be  ^ood  prize  that  they  could  purloin  from  the 
people  ; and  thereupon  this  word  now  signifies  also— 

A thief,  purse-laker,  highway  robber.” 

ifri^oNf/me  and  6rig<mder,->  armour  worn  by  the  6ri' 
gands,  consisting  of  many-jointed,  scale-like  plates, 
very  pliant  and  easy  for  the  body.  Gower  writes  bri- 
ganiailte. 

Hrigantin  or  brigandiae, — a vessel  used  by  the  brigeindt 
or  pirates;  a low,  long,  and  swift  vessel. 

Thr  cbarchc  Isie  in  aduentare 
tX  simes  and  of  bftgtntftnlU  t 
Rtmlr  BO  th\*ng:  then  upon  battaiU  ; 

To  nr  hnr  to  maVe  cHcatc 
It  Uiought  tbem  Ibta  not  boncste. 

Cewer.  Com/,  .rm.  fob  2. 

Aod  attbdr  cotuniDf, himself  w*  (he  Dake  of  Boklnghi,  stode 
harooed  in  oUl  Ufarioyt  Sr«|rider«,  suab  as  no  ini  sbold  weue  y' 
thei  wold  vouchsafe  tn  haue  pul  rpO  their  iMckes,  except  that 
soBie  sodaute  aecMMtie  had  rOstraioesd  tbil. 

Sir  7'A«m4#  A/«re.  ff'trket,  p.  55. 

Add  so  toon  as  dak  Cade  had  thus  ouer  cAtnyn  Uie  Staifordes, 
be  anone  nppamylle<l  by  with  the  knyghtea  apparayll,  and  dyd 
on  bym  hU  lrygmndfrt  set  with  gylt  nayle,  and  hy*  salet  and 
iryltsporui.  FfbyttH.  An»0,  1548. 

In  atede  of  a serpter  they  hauc  a erusyert  staiTe  i they  bane 
thryr  theyr  souldiera  idnlle,  and  to  be  ahorte,  tJ  that 

eomplele  harars  which  that  raUaiiot  warriour  Saioctc  Paule 
deBcrihi-th  mto  them  is  fondry  places. 

rdnlb  Prt/an  to  .Vac*. 

Great  Neptune  grimed  rDdemeath  the  load 
Of  shipa,  halkes,  sallies,  barks,  and  Mgandinaf 
In  all  tlie  mid-earth  aras  was  left  no  road 
Wberia  the  Fagaa  bU  bold  sailes  raiwlnos. 

Fairfax.  C«d/r<y  •>/  UiMU>gnrt\too)i.\.^L“2. 

He  promyted  with  a fytie  bnndrcd  apenres,  and  a thousands 
ir*ga»i  afot'e,to  come  into  the  frontcr  of  (ieiw-s,  aod  to  passe  oner 
the  ryurr,  whctlcr  llioir  cn»eni>‘ea  w^lde  nr  naite. 

fraurart.  Cramyeie,  r.  ii.  C.  1!'7« 

rn»ey^  being  lx*IU*r  filled  to  irtViraA’rc  than  open  fight  In  the 
field,  are  «ra|*uned  wiUi  long  pikes,  and  armed  with  kaWrgeons 
made  of  shared  and  smootltcd  homes,  which  furthcr-w  l»e  are 
wrought  cloM  into  liauca  jackra. 

fMioJut.  Ammimaat,  fol.  94. 

His  ryage  was  wlAi  diligence  and  sperde  as  appertained,  not 
waatruliy  spent  in  riot  and  pU-asurre  t binurlfe  with  his  Iron 
Origa$»dimr,  xBarthlog  before  tlie  eoaeigoca  on  footc,  not  decked, 
not  trimmed,  but  aoldier-like,  and  rnlike  the  name  that  went  of 
him.  SariU.  Tlertriv,  fol.  59. 

They  haue  also  armnl  barsea  with  their  ahooJders  and  bn-asts 
defenevd,  they  hnne  lirlmets  and  trigaadian. 

Itakluyt.  Voyage,  7'dr  Tarim,  r.  t.  fol.  62. 

True  it  is  that  fine  or  six  & twenty  that  were  in  the  krigmmtiae 
dlscuuered  Ib^  sliips  wheo  titcy  were  oere  them,  which  seeing 
themsclues  pressed  fura'aot  of  Iciaurc  to  weigh  their  aaker,cut 
their  cable.  Jd.  n.  v.  ii.  fol.  3J5. 

^51lat  is  then  to  Iw  done  ? Shall  we  conatnune  onr  ycHilh  to 
go  aboord  unto  the  irigantiM  or  barke  of  Epicunu,  toaaileawav 
and  file  from  Poetry  by  plastrini  and  sto|rplng  tbelr  cares,  witk 
hard  and  strong  waxe,  as  LMyvaca  soractlmcfl  served  those  of 
Ithaca.  J/oHamd.  Piatareh,  fol.  16. 

The  rrnaoo  of  such  law*  is  cTident,  U was  at  all  fur  the 
p>nl)Ue  good  to  auifer  peasants  nnd  racchanict  to  neglect  their  oe- 
cupatidoi,  and  to  run  up  and  down  the  woods  and  forests, 


Goth.  bairhtyaii  { A.S. 

beorht,  beorhlian  t tmini/eetaTe, 
cUtrtrt,  ehirocerc. 

Evident,  clear,  mniiifeat ; 
luminous,  shining,  splemliJ, 
conspicuous.  Illustrious. 


armed  s which  in  time,  through  their  idle  habits,  and  domestic  DIUOAND* 
distresses,  draw-e  tbrra  on  to  robbery  and  brigandage  ? nor  to  •_ 
permit  the  populoci*,  in  towns  and  cities,  to  bare,  am)  cary  anas  BRIGHT, 
at  Ihcir  pleature  j which  would  give  opportonUy  andencuunige-  , 

ment  to  aeditioa  and  commotiona.  v 

Warfntrltm.  eUUamet  ScCircn*  CAvrcA  and  Stale,  hook  lU.  ck.  5. 

BIUGIIT, 

Bbi^guteic, 

Biti'GnTi.y, 

Bsi^outxess, 

Bat'CHTSOMKXSSR, 

Bjtl'ODT-ABMED, 

Bm^onr-at'aNiNC, 

Bbi'cht-eyeo, 

BBt'nUT-UAIIlED. 

Att  norf  gate  of  f>oodon  hco  buryode  fis  gode  knj^t 
And  buryde  with  bym  in  liys  chest  ^at  swerd  |<nl  wasso  hryy. 

H.  6V0«rrjf<T,  p.  50. 

Corvette  enytyfs.  koyght  hode  was  it  ne^'cre 
To  betc  a body  ybounde.  with  eny  hriyk  wepae. 

Piert  Phnkman,  p.  344. 

Tbercf(H«  if  al  tbi  oody  thal  be  bright,  and  baitc  no  port  derk- 
aessis  t it  schal  be  al  bright,  and  as  a lantemc,  of  beightmeat*  it 
acbal  geue  light  to  thee.  Wietif.  Lmke,  rh.  aa 

Far  yf  all  ihv  body  shall  be  lyehte.  Rut  yet  banyngc  no  parte 
darke  : then  (Jiall  ail  be  full  of  Ij^ht,  euen  aa  when  a randell 
doeth  lygfat  tl»c  with  hia  brigktmei.  Bible,  1551. 

A brightntut  Com  fm  Iienm,  A on  Roltcrd  light 
yre  tymes  alle  rtwn,  )>at  alle  saub  it  with  sight. 

R.Bmnnr,  p,  103. 

Aod  Irh  shal  lette  ]>ls  lorde.  and  hna  light  stop{« 

Ac  we  |orw  brygktaeue  be  hlrni. 

Piert  Plouknutn,  p.  354, 

Tii  whan  the  shadow  is  ouerpaut. 

She  is  Uliunlued  agein  as  fast, 

*nirotjgb  the  brigktne$  of  soniie  hcames. 

That  yeuclb  to  her  ngaine  ber  Icmco. 

(-kauett.  The  Roman!  the  Rate, 

The  jtround  thereof  was  all  gold  and  Ute  flower*  were  al  of 
aattyn  sUurr  so  that  by  the  brighl»oa*rneit  of  the  gold,  the  flowers 
appeared  so  freshly  that  they  seme<l  os  they  were  growyng  in  dcdc. 

Uall.  The  19  Ytre  of  Kyng  Henry  VW.  fol.  |66 


-in  KolitiKle 


What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone. 

Or  all  enjoying,  what  contrniincnt  find  * 
‘Hius  I presnmptioai  \ aod  the  viMoa  bright, 
Aa  with  ft  Simile  morc^ct^  thin  replied, 


Tammir  T.mtf  Wah  vHL  1.  969. 

...  Tiim  below 

A weli-joyn'd  boon)  be  lalde  It,  and  close  by, 

The  brighity-headed  shaft. 

Ckaymmn.  Homer't  Odyttey,  hook  xxi.  fol.  324.  , 

Rut  the  ranac  why  they  shew  lease  U their  altitude : like  as  the 
fixed  starrcB,  which*  by  rritsoo  of  the  aiiaars  brightneue  are  not 
secDC  in  the  day  lime.  Holland.  PUnie,  t,  i.  fol.  R 

>Vl«at  foole  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 

Or  brought  a fatrgoi  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 

Shahsfteare.  Titat  Andronltm,  foL  40. 

It  happened  to  he  a frmiag  night,  which  had  purified  the 
witole  bodv  of  air  into  such  a bright  transparent  wther  as  made 
every  euastelUtloa  visible  •,  and  td  tlw  saavc  time  gave  such  a 
particular  glowing  to  the  surs,  that  I thought  it  the  richest 
sky  1 had  ever  seen.  Tatler,  No.  100. 

Thus,  through  what  naih  soe’er  of  Ufa  we  rove. 

Rage  rompaoies  our  bate  ami  grief  our  lo%-e. 

Vex’d  with  the  present  Biomeni*B  heavy  gloom, 

Why  seek  we  brightnete  from  the  years  to  come  i 

Prior.  Power,  book  itL 

Then  tfan5  aawng  the  rout,  with  wondering  look. 

Some  Bwun  survey'd  the  bright’orntd  ehiefs  and  spoke. 

Aswilcj.  /Usdiu,  book  L 
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Let  raiw  hit  rTTeread  head, 

Co«rky  and  Denliam  start  up  from  Uie  ckail ; 

Waller  hU  ase  irTtew,  and  oirrrla;^  Inie;, 

Our  moitarcb's  praise  1st  hrtgSl-ry‘4  rirgias  aln^. 

prydm.  TAf  Art  •/  P^try,  caa.  4. 

Come  then,  my  soul,  be  tbis  lliy  ^ett, 

And  Icare  to  knam  and  fools  the  mt ; 

With  thU  Uioo  ever  shall  be  ;ay. 

And  olfbt  shall  ArigAien  Inin  day. 

CWr*n.  TAt  XigAt  Piece. 

Ilowerer,  this  was  only  a transient  c’ond  ; they  were  kid  but 
a momrnt ; and  their  eonstellalion  biased  out  with  frrrater 
IrtgklHfu,  and  a far  more  riforous  inllueBCej  some  time  after  it 
eras  blown  orer. 

Burke.  Oft  tAe  CaiMr  ef  ike  ;*reiei«f  Oi/cearrar. 

\Mirre  blytke  birds  warble,  and  where  irreen  woods  ware, 

A 6ri#At-A«irV  shepherd,  in  ynunn  beauty’s  bloom 
'ruii'd  bis  sweet  pipe  behind  the  yellow  bimoin. 

Lungkum.  CcMiM  mnd  Valeiur. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE  or  Briouton,  a consider' 
able  town  on  the  coast  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  much 
rcsortotl  to  for  sea  bathing.  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  present  King,  srhen  Prince  of  Wales,  who  made  it 
his  favourite  residence,  it  has  rapidly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  fisher)'  plentifully  supplies 
the  London  market,  es;>eclaliy  with  niackarcl.  It  was 
from  Brighton  that  Charles  II.  finally  embarked  for 
France  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Captain  Nicholas 
Tcttersell,  the  master  of  a coal  brig,  safely  conveyed 
the  King  to  Fescamp  in  Normandy,  after  six  weeks 
dangerous  concealment,  lliis  loyal  action  is  recorded 
on  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  TetterseU  in  the  Parish 
church-yard.  Population,  in  1811,  12,012;  in  1821, 
24,429.  Distant  54  miles  south  from  London,  32  east 
from  ('hicbesler. 

BUIGNOLLKS,  a town  of  France,  in  Lower  Pro- 
vence, and  the  department  of  V.ir,  distinguished  for 
the  excellent  prunes  which  are  exportea  under  its 
name.  It  is  situated  In  a fertile  and  agreeable  val- 
ley, iunong  the  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Toulon,  and  contains  a population  of  nearly  5300 
imJividuals.  It  was  formerly  noted  for  its  religious 
establishments,  among  which  were  the  Augustincs, 
Cordeliers,  Capuchins,  Ursulines,  and  Jesuits.  It  was 
also  the  birth-place  of  the  elder  FarroccU,  a noted 
painter,  who  died  at  Parts  In  1704  ; as  well  as  of 
P.  le  Brun,  the  learned  orator. 

BKllIl'KGA.a  town  of  Spain,  in  (he  kingdom  of  New 
Castile,  and  province  of  Toledo,  which  was  founded 
by  Alonzo,  King  of  Leon,  in  1071,  and  has  still  a very 
ancient  castle.  Its  chief  manufacture  consists  of  fine 
cloth,  and  its  trade  is  principally  in  the  excellent 
wool  of  the  province.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the 
English  Geueral,  St.'inhope,  and  the  rear-guard  of  the 
allictl  army  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Duke  of 
Vcndftmc,  in  1710.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tajuna,  about  fin’fy  miles  nearly 
north-east  of  Madrid,  in  lat  40^  40*  N.  and  long.  S'* 
10'  IV. 

BRTLLIANCV,'!  Fr.  **  hril,  a glitter,  sparkle, 

Bri'luant,  a.  ^^twirikle.  tlrUler,  to  glitter, 

BRr'LUANT.od/.  ( twinkle,  sp.nrklc  os  astar,  or  like 

Bri'i.uaxtvt.  ja  gtmd  diamond.”  Cotgrarc 

should  have  said — ^likc  a bertfl.  q.  v. 

In  defertoce  to  kU  Ttftue*.  I <br>.«*ar 
To  khctf  j-ou  w kM  the  mt  in  order  were  : 

Tkii  AriUiamt  M •ospotlest,  nml  to  bright; 

He  needs  no  (oil,  but  sblnct  by  kU  own  proper  Ueht. 

XAtjuUh.  Tke  Churueitr  ef  • Partum. 

TOb.  XIX. 


BRIGHT. 


Tills  snuff-box — on  Ik*  klo^  see  hriltianU  shl&e  I 
*!ntis  snuff-box  will  I slake  ; tlie  price  it  mine. 

Peye.  TAe  Bauet  Tahle^  Am  Keiegut. 

Anme  is  a keitiianl  buckle  bind  Her  wsist. 

Some  rouaU  ber  neck  a circllnjr  Hpht  display. 

Oay.  ArammlUf  An  Rtegy, 

One  of  tkese  U most  krilUantly  diipUyed,  and  cKarged  with 
Adam  ar.d  Eve,  ike  serpent  with  a Iiutnan  itliape  to  llw  middle, 
the  trve  of  life,  the  holy  lamb,  and  a rariely  of  tyniboUeal  oma- 
tuenta.  » •r/ew.  Hutory  ef  EmglitA  Paetey^  rol.  U.  p.  S6. 

A cirmmsunre  taterrened,  during  lit*  pendency  of  this  nefo- 
ciatiun,  to  set  off  the  good  faith  of  the  eompnny  wltli  mi  nddiliooal 
briUtnnty,  and  to  make  it  sparkle  and  clow  with  a variety  of 
tplCBdid  facet.  tturke.  On  Mr.  Fax's  Kasi  India  ihU, 


BRILLI- 

ANCV. 


In  ev’ry  eye  tea  thoutami  ArUUmnit  blare. 

And  iiTlag  pearls  the  vast  Httrlzon  rnxe. 

BetuA*.  i'miversetl  tleauiy,  book  T 


■ Link'd  la  reins, 

In  irarea  kritltani  orerlaid  with  p::RU, 

Eight  horses  more  of  that  sorpastliut  rare 
The  precious  bnrdco  drew. 

6/orer.  TAe  Alkenaid,  book  It. 


BRIM,  V. 
Brim,  r. 
Brim,  adj, 

BRl'MriLL, 

Bri'mpvll, 

Brt'mless, 

DRi'wsir.R, 


A.  S.  ryinoJi,  be-ryniOR,  dilaforc, 

amplificart,  CA/eaderr. 

firtm  (sc.  is  the  extent  of 

^ the  capacity  of  any  vessel,— of  any 
thing.  See  Tookc.  it  is  applied 
generally  to  the  edge,  briuk,  or 
J margin. 


^1)10  hi  beyfur  from  ^ abbel. 

Hi  makiykaoi  nakid  fur  to  plei, 

Aod  leiy  dune  la  to  ^e  4emme  * 

And  doy  ham  skrilick  for  to  swimtne. 

An  aid  Saiirieai  Poem  ia  J/iriri,  r.  i.  p.  233- 

So  1o«se  of  ynodes  shall  oener  troftble  me, 

Since  God  which  g^iuea  can  take  wbea  pleneetk  hiju  { 

Util  loose  of  fame  or  slnundred  so  to  be. 

That  makes  my  wittes  to  break  sboue  tlieir  4rmHir, 

And  (rettes  my  barte,  and  lames  n»c  every  liramc. 

Gatctignt.  TAe  FrmUt  af  Ifttree. 

Then  thnvild  I hereafter  not  once  eo  much  as  dtre  to  set  pen  to 
paper  for  fcare  of  rontrolment  and  check,  irhlch  bo-.re  prL'uoua  it 
is  to  a yoow  man  miwe  fat  H we»e)  hat  taitiap  with  bis  lip{4  the 
Ari"t  of  learoinpa  f«»uiicaine,  aud  the  at  lltL*  doom 

nod  tbrcsboll.  neytber  Uyour  t,ady«liip  i-noiaual,  a:id  I uiy  srlf« 
pretiuae  to  know.  Ttrr&crWc.  7b  JAdy  ffarxieA, 

For  there  abal  bo  poured  la  your  Uppn  backe  aj^alnc  a yood 
measure,  a mL-asure  4r«'»r;fW/,  a mcAsiire  turned  and  sLakea 
together eocrN'wbere.ihat  all  the  lappe  mavheTulba.nd  ao  romrr 
iberuf  empty  or  roy^.  I VaU.  /.«4c,  rb.  ri. 

S>o  arc  bU  hraoebes  seas,  and  in  the  rich  GuMuia, 

A flood  OJ  proud  as  be,  Ihr  broad-lm'iH'jf  Oellana. 

/Jnty/am.  Pa/y-aUhn,  Swg  xix. 

\*lrria,  lUachtcr  nf  IxwtSar 
SpruaF  of  old  Anchtses  line. 

May  thy  krietmrd  waves  for  tbU 
Their  full  tribiite  never  miss 
Prom  a ibonsaiMl  petty  rills. 

That  Lrciable  duira  tiiV  snowy  bills. 

MtJian.  Camiu,l.»2;. 

Not  to  raeakc  of  the  iiuular,  and  lll-lakl  cnmpArlsoos,  ihU 
cited  place  fies  upon  the  very  irim  of  another  corruption,  which 
bad  tbev  that  quoted  this  porLtce,  reatur'd  to  let  us  read,  all  men 
would  bare  readily  seen  alut  the  teslinwmy  bad  bin  of, 
where  It  it  said,  that  it  la  not  lawful  withoul  a bishop  to  Iwptixe, 
sor  to  offer,  oor  to  do  •oertbee. 

/d.  Pretaiicml  E^isesyaey. 

C 
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A brifbt  tiiMM  dUh  raoit  plnucd  him,  which  he«  prescutly 
tooke  rp  •nd  clapt  it  before  liU  breMt  ^ aDd  after  made  a hole  in 
Cht  thmau  thereof  and  bong  it  aboat  bU  neckc,  maklog  algnes 
that  it  would  defend  bim  ucainst  hia  encmirs  arrowct. 

VakJmyt.  f'Qyagt,  (ft.  7'k*i'int  F'lV^aia,  v.  Ui.  p.  347. 


I wb  r un  DAt  (bcffrerlr)  t pent  that  thou 
Ducat  bolde  me  in  diadaiM 
t*  Irrimnu  abroad,  and  made  a gyb« 

To  all  that  keepe  tbii  pUvne. 

tferarr.  £agimnJ,  hook  tT 


BRZH. 


BRINDISI. 


Alaoln  cups  that  arc  Ailed  the  middle  part  ta  the  top 

•well  most.  Phnie,Y.i.  fol.3). 

O thou  uadaanted  danphtcr  of  dcsim  I 
Brail  thf  pow’rofruthti  and  Arcs; 

By  all  thy  hrimjUI't/  bowls  of  fierce  dcaire ; 

By  thv  last  mornlny's  dmuKbt  of  lt<)iiid  Arc  ; 
hr  all  the  heav’os  iIm>u  hast  In  hitn 
(Fair  sister  of  the  aerapltlra); 

By  all  of  him  we  hare  of  thee ; 

Lcarc  ooUiing  of  myself  in  me. 

eVajAav.  Tkt  Flaming  Jltart, 

Bat  where  friends  fail  as  well  supply 
(hir  friendships  with  our  charity  } 

Men  that  remote  in  sorrows  lire. 

Shalt  by  oar  lusty  hrimfnrrt  tbrlre. 

CitfM,  Winitf, 

This  said,  a double  wreath  Erander  twlnd  t 
And  poplars  black  and  white  bis  temple*  him!. 
Theniirfnw  bis  ample  bowl : with  like  desiyn 
The  rest  inrokc  the  |ptda.  with  sprinkled  wine. 

Drfdr*.  ^arii.  viii.  1.  372. 

I hare  heard  mt  father  say,  that  a hmad  6rimns’d  hat.  short 
hidr,  and  an  unfolded  hankerchief.  were  In  hU  lime  absolutely 
aecesaary  to  denote  a notable  man.  Sp<tuuar,  No.  l&O. 

Knedioft  down  upon  the  yround.  he  took  np  with  his  bat, 
which  by  cocking  op  the  krim$  be  turned  into  a kind  of  cop, 
•uch  a proportion  of  water  that  be  qiMuicbrd  his  tbirvt  with  It. 

Roytt,  flicajuMa/ /h^rr/icMs.  p.  1<M. 

Before  the  world  or  any  part  of  It  had  being,  God  was  brim/uU 
of  glory,  infinitely  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  being  all 
joy  and  bliu,  all  honour  nad  glory,  yea,  all  thiags  drrireablc  to 
himself.  Bp-  Brvtridge.  Serpiam,  czl. 

FatComus  tost  bis  iHmmm  o'er. 

And  always  got  the  most  t 
Joctw  took  care  to  fill  him  awre 
Wbeoe'er  he  miis'd  the  tost. 

ParntU,  jdmacreontic. 
But  since.  gay*thron’d  In  fiery  chariol  sheen. 
Smamerhas  smote  each  daisy-dappled  dale} 

She  to  tfae  care  retires,  high  arch'd  beneath 
The  fount  that  Lares  prond  Isis’  towery  brim. 

iFartan.  Smtttf  U.  On  Balking, 

Bum,  V.  "i  A.8.  ftTrmm«ii,./hrere,_/yeisifrw.  8m 
Brim.  adj.  VBrkms. 

Bnt'Mxiyo.  J To  be  hot,  furious,  violent,  fierce, 
outrageous. 

|is«  yrt  hrages  gej-nsald  it  h^, 

A Kynwolf  to  ^re  bare  him  so  irym. 

A.  Brtmae,  p.  f . 

Tnocred  went  his  way,  A Richard  wni  fiille  him. 

14.  p,  1S4. 

But  tliomes  sluirpe,  mo  than  ianw 
Tlierc  were,  and  also  tbisUei  tkicke. 

And  briers  SWmmr  for  to  pricke. 

Ckmnctr.  Tkt  Rataatint  tkt  Bore,  fol.  124. 

The  noise  of  people  up  itert  than  atones. 

As  ^riMoir  as  blare  of  straw  iset  on  tire. 

» Id,  lyoUta  and  Crttfidt,  book  ir. 

The  tyme  and  sesaoun  Iritter.  canid,  and  pale, 

Ttiar  short  dayis  that  clerkU  clepe  brunaale  t 
When  &ryM  blastls  of  Die  nortliyn  art 
Ouerquhelm}!  had  Neptnnus  in  hts  cart. 

G.  Dongltu.  /Vefa/Kr,1>ookTU. 

Bnl  boosioas  noise  so  hymlg  blew  and  fast. 

ftrmry  tk*  Hinttrtl,  in  £iUi, 


They  stand  lightly  to  the  first  iriMMug-,  bat  bv  reason  that 
they  are  snbjeet  to  cast  their  pariri  they  had  need  to  bp  brimmed 
a second  time.  HnUand.  FUniw,  I.  fol.  230. 

And  for  tite  same  reason  they  take  the  sow  to  be  a prophaae 
and  unclean  beast  for  that  ordinarily  she  goeth  a and 

admittetb  the  bore,  when  the  moon  is  past  the  full : and  look 
bow  many  drbk  of  Her  milk,  tliey  Iwenk  out  Into  a klnde  of  \ta- 
prusie  or  dry  sklrf  all  over  their  iMMlies. 

HiiUand.  PtutaTckf  fol.  1050. 

BRIOISTONB,  1 Bryni/nn,  M written  by  Pier# 

Bri'mstoxv.  J Plouhman.  .Sulphur.q.d.irenne- 
stone,  lapis  ardent  ” burning  Hone  i a stone  that  hums. 
Sul/ur  15  also  so  called,  ^uia  tg'Jie  acetndilur.  See  Vossius. 

Bryntten  boilaunt  krerming.  oat  castc^  hit 
Ai  hot  in  berc  hcTedes.  )>at  eotren  in  nV  )w  wallea. 

Pirrt  PU»kman,  p.  354. 

la}kc  how  tliat  fire  of  tmal  glades,  that  ben  alnvoat  drd  under 
the  aiben,  wol  quicken  aren  whan  they  beo  touched  with  ftrms- 
$tvne,  right  so  ire  wol  evermore  quicken  aycn,  whau  U Is  touched 
with  pride  that  is  covered  io  naanucs  berte. 

Chanetr.  The  Penoner  Tatt,  r.  U.  p.  388. 

' And  hereupon  H is  fas  I take  Itj  that  brimttan*  taketli  the 
name  in  Greek  StTue  for  il»«  resemblance  of  iliat  smell  which  those 
things  yeeld  that  have  been  smitten  with  lightning  j which  no 
doubt  hjare  a fiery  and  plerciog  scent. 

tfvlland,  Ptutarek,  fol.  578. 

Dot.  And  so  we  may  arrive  by  Talmud  skill. 

And  profane  Grecke,  to  raise  the  building  op 
Of  Ilelea’s  houM,  ^fainnt  the  lamacliie. 

King  of  Thogarroa.  and  his  Habergions 
IlrimMtony,  blue,  and  fiery. 

Ben  Jmtan,  Tkt  AkKemitt,  act  ir.  ac.  5. 

Most  readers,  1 believe,  are  more  dunned  srith  Milton’s  den- 
eriptioo  of  Paradise,  than  of  Hell } they  are  both,  perhaps,  equally 
perfect  in  their  kiod,  but  io  the  one  the  in'aurMie  and  sulphur 
are  not  so  refreshing  to  the  ieuginatioa.  as  the  beds  of  flower* 
and  the  srildernets  of  sweets  la  the  other.  5pecia/«r,  No.  418. 

BRINDED,  i#  not  In  our  older  lexict^^phers:  pro« 
bably  it  is  brenntd,  or  {crowned  / marked  or  ftCreaked 
with  Aroint. 

1.  W.  Thrice  the  krindtd  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Skahpterrt,  Afacietk,  act  ir.  fc.  1.  fob  143. 

' T?ow  hair  ippm^d 

The  tawnle  lion,  pawing  to  get  frM 
His  hinder  psrts,  then  springs  sa  broke  from  bonds. 

And  rampant  shakes  bis  brinded  inshi. 

Miltan.  Pmraditt  Last,  book  vU.  1.  4fifi. 

'Hie  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sosrs, 

An  ewe  called  .Mallie,  and  three  brindtd  costs. 

lirydtn,  Tkt  Catk  and  the  Foe, 

BRINDISI,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  seaport  in 
llic  kingdom  of  NapUt,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  ft  was  the  ancient  Brundutium,  and  from 
the  recollections  which  it  excites,  and  its  vestiges 
of  former  magntllccocc  the  traveller  feels  great 
interest  in  approaching  this  town  ; but  a short  resi- 
dence is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  Its  port, 
for  which  it  was  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  was  so  minutely  described  hy  Strabo  and  other 
writcra  of  antiquity.  stUi  retains  its  shape  and  capacity, 
but  time  has  rendered  its  entrance  shallow,  by  the 
accumulation  of  sand  which  the  wave#  have  deposited. 
The  situation  of  tiie  town  and  territory,  which  is  low, 
and  encompassed  with  a belt  of  stagnant  waters,  i# 
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BRI^DL  r.  gupposerf  to  be  insalubrious,  which  with  the  decay  of 
BUNDLE.  commerce  has  reduced  its  population  to  about 
6000  individuals.  The  castle,  which  overlooks  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  luost  beautiful  structures  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  aod  sttmds  about  a mile  from  the  place. 
The  high  ridge  which  extends  between  the  fortress 
and  the  bridge,  Is  covered  with  trees  and  ^rdens ; 
mad  the  view  of  this  picturesque  castle,  emerging  from 
these  groves,  and  reflected  In  the  still  surtace  of  an 
uuiuciise  sheet  of  water,  with  the  buildings  of  Brindisi 
itself  Id  the  dlstaoce,  form  a very  impressive  picture. 
This  castle  was  once  the  citwlel  of  the  town,  but  is 
now  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  felons,  'i'be 
roost  important  reuinaiit  of  antli^uity  at  Brindisi,  was 
a marble  column  uearly  fifty  feet  high,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  respecting  the  original  design  of  the 
monument ; nod  from  the  nature  of  the  scul]>turc  it 
bore,  some  antiquaries  ba%'e  supposed  that  it  was  in* 
tended  os  a pharos  or  light-house.  The  pedestal  and 
base  of  this  pillar  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  their  original 
position,  but  its  column  fell  in  15^,  aod  was  after* 
wards  removed  to  Lecce,  and  reerectecl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppurtirtg  a sli^tuc  of  St.  Orunzlo.  Brindisi 
is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  and  contaius  two  churches 
and  two  convents.  It  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  whom  the  ancient  Brundusium  was  founded, 
or  who  were  its  first  Inhabitants.  Strabo  says  they 
were  Cretans  who  landed  here  with  Theseus  from 
Gnossus;  but  other  ancient  authors  think  it  was 
founded  by  the  Japyges.  The  Romans  conceiving  it 
an  important  place  mr  facilitating  their  enterprises 
among  the  nations  beyond  the  Adriatic,  sent  a colony 
thither  a.  tf.  c.  509.  In  this  city,  Pompey  sought 
an  asylum  before  he  fled  to  Greece  ■,  and  here  like- 
wise Octavianua  first  assumed  the  title  of  Cssor,  ond 
concluded  one  of  his  treaties  of  peace  with  Antony. 
Brundusium  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
tragic  poet  Pacuvius,  and  not  less  so  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Virgil,  which  took  place  there  in  the  year 
29  D.  c.  When  the  Roman  Empire  fell  a prey  to  the 
barbarians  who  ravaged  all  iu  provinces  with  such 
eager  rapacity,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a city 
so  rich  and  flourishing  as  the  ancient  Brundusium 
should  escape  ibclr  depredations } and  accordingly  the 
Saracens  consummated  its  ruin  in  BS6.  I'hc  Greek 
Emperors  attempted  to  restore  this  city  to  its  former 
splendour,  when  it  became  a point  of  contest  between 
them  and  the  Normans,  who  were  finally  successful 
under  William  I.  The  Crusades  also  formed  a dis- 
tinguished period  in  the  history  of  Brundusium  j for 
while  these  enthusiastic  enterprises  impoverished  other 
countries,  they  tended  to  enrich  this  city,  which  was 
one  of  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  residence  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  fixed  upon  this  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  his  numerous  armaments  to 
the  Holy  I^and,  also  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
Us  ancient  pro.spcrity.  At  length  the  loss  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  fall  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  and  the  final 
conqiKSt  of  the.se  eastern  regions  by  the  Turks,  which 
destroyed  the  Levant  trade,  plunged  this_city  into  that 
state  of  torpor  from  which  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
rcovver.  Brundusium  U about  180  miles  east  of 
Najiles,  in  lat.  40®  48'  N.  and  in  long.  17®  40*  E. 

BRl'NDLE,  *>  Probablythediroioutiveof  brinded, 

Bbi'kdlsd.  / q.  V. 


Her  JtT*Iin  at  her  son  she  cast, 

And  crie*,  **  The  hoar  tbal  Uyz  oar  enantry  waste ! 

'Jlie  boar,  niT  suiters ! Aim  tbe  faUf  dart, 

Aod  strike  Ute  brituited  monater  tu  the  heart.’* 

^ddiivM.  Ovid.  J/rt.  T’ie  Ueath  ^ i'nuAnu,  book  Ui. 

Or,  ^owlinf  horrid,  aa  the  ^inditd  boar 
Grlos  fell  d^troction,  to  the  iiMoster's  heart 
Lei  llie  dart  ligbtea  front  the  oerrous  arm. 

TSamtv*.  Autumn 

Peace  crown'd  the  olive,  to  her  breast 
Two  Stn'dtii^  twin-born  infant*  prestj 
At  her  feet  couchiag,  war  was  laki, 

And  with  a WindM  lion  plajr’iL 

CAvrciWl.  Tht  DuflUtit  book  it. 

BRINE,  Dutch,  brgn  ; A.  S.  iryae.  Skinner 

Bri'kisu,  Mhinks  from  Irrym  the  salt  sea.  Junius 

Bri^nv.  J says,  perluips  so  culled,  tpxasi  pifrme, 
aro  T«  vfpot ; quia  niatia  saltugo  oa  utstar  tgnit  adurat. 
It  may  be  so  called  because  it  burns  or  brens  i and 
the  A.  S.  brenaan  j Old  English,  bren  or  brin  s present 
au  obvious  etymology. 

Thus  day  aad  night  yloet  with  rburinh 
Of  Biebea,  io  k»  of  surgiu;  bn»t  1 bide. 

Not  knowing  bow  to  Kspe  the  scouring  tide. 

TurbennU.  7*  his  ahsemt  /Vtntd,  4^* 

And  sighing  bo,  be  sate  iu  solitarlc  wise, 

Coaueyinf  flouds  of  hrynuk  tcarea,  by  conduct  of  bU  eyes. 

(Jascaigne.  Th*  Comfiaint  of  tht  &rm»  Knight. 

He«  was  beaioeared  aad  berared  all  orer  with  the  krint  and 
{dckle  of  the  beforesaid  salt  fisn,  which  ouidc  him  both  bideooa 
to  see  to,  and  oUo  to  ttinke  ariibatl  roost  strongly. 

HMaad.  r.  i.  fol.  231. 

Love  only,  according  to  the  temper  of  it,  mcltiag  itself  Into 
thoac  briny  tokena  [tears]  of  passion. 

Sidty,  Artaiia,  book  iv. 

The  Ayieg  navy  Lydia  so  bebcM, 

Her  eres  arith  tears,  her  heart  with  paaaloo  flwell'd, 
la  signs  to  these  she  gave  continoal  rent 
And  tboee  la  bruusA  aareama  profnsely  spent. 

Skerbame.  Fmakat  Lydin^ 

And  in  the  fonntainc  shall  we  gate  so  long, 

TUl  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clcereness, 

And  made  a Ariae  pit  with  onr  bitter  tcarcs. 

Skmktpeare.  7ihm  Andnmicus,  act  lU.  sc.  1.  fok^41. 

Tbrougb  the  black  night  that  sits  imnenae  around. 

Lash’d  into  loam,  the  Acre*  conflicting  An'se 
Seems  o'er  a thoasand  rnglug  wares  to  horn. 

7'kamimn.  Wiattr 

HU  ritw,  hb  6ns,  bis  whalebone,  hU  blubber,  the  veiw  spirarlca 
through  which  he  sponU  a torrent  of  brimt  against  nb  origin, 
and  covers  bm  all  orer  with  the  spray,— «rery  Uting  of  him  and 
aboat  hiss  is  front  the  throne. 

Burkt.  A LtUrr  to  n nabte  l^ard, 

BRING,  Goth,  brigi^an ; A.  S.  bringoH  ; Dutch, 

Bri^vuer,  >6ren^Aen  i Gcr.  bringen  / .Swed.  bringa, 

Bbi'xuivg. J To  remove,  or  cause  the  removal  of, 
any  thing  from  one  place  to  another,  either  by  bearing 
or  carrying,  lending  or  drawing.  It  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  fetre,  cehrre,  troArre,  durere,  as,  to  bring 
or  bear,  to  bring  or  carry,  to  bring  or  draw,  to  bring 
or  lead.  With  English  prepositions  subjoined  it  is 
equivalent  also  to  the  compound.^  of  those  Latin  words, 
many  of  which,  particularly  of  the  verb  duco,  we  bavo 
adopted  in  our  own  language.  As 

To  abduce,  to  bring  or  lead  from. 

To  adduce,  to  bring  or  lead  to. 

To  conduce,  or  conduct,  to  Iring  or  lead  with. 

To  deduct,  to  bring  or  lead  down  from. 

To  educe,  and  to  educate,  to  bring  or  lead  out; 
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To  aduce,  to  brinj^  or  lead  into. 

To  introduce,  to  brin^  or  lead  within. 

To  obduce,  to  bring  or  lend  over. 

To  jrroduce,  to  bring  or  lead  forth. 

To  reduce,  to  bring  or  lead  back. 

To  ectiuce,  to  bring  or  lead  uway  from. 

To  traduce,  to  bring  or  lead  over  or  across. 

Cireumduction,  a bringing  or  leading  around.  And 

Ih/iuctha,  a bringing  or  leading  asunder,  are  also 
found. 

And  as  in  the  Latin  the  difference  in  the  meaning 
depends  upon  the  prc|iosition  prefixed,  so  in  the  Eng- 
lish it  depends  upon  the  prc}K>aition  subjoined.  The 
English  usage  of  the  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
is  nJniost  wholly  mctaphoricuU 


Alu slu ! yc  luyiir  watc,  }>8t  fyittt  me  )>ut  ooe, 

yat  ^.u  elrae  me  bryngiut  a doua,  ir^-der  aclial  j be  hrffff. 

H.  Cioueejltr,  p.  34. 


With  rullc  riche  oflicr^ap  be  wiraUippctl  S.  Thomaa, 
ilU  prater  dUi  him  out  of  bis  bard  cas, 

^Led  God  & him  m>  wele  for  him  had  scltapcd, 

LU  an^rs  jrim  ao  tifhtly  was  escaped. 

H.  /irtiHme,  p.  201. 

I bare  herd  say,  man  sat  take  of  twa  Ihlnirra, 

SUkc  as  he  finum,  or  i1ik«  as  tie  brimfn. 

CAewerr.  ^Ae  /fem  r<tU,  v.  4127. 

Tbo  there  was  no  hroca|r«  ia  loiuTe, 
tVhirhe  nosrr  taketh  eticry  cause  on  hoodc, 

So  may  men  hoove,  hov  (he  dorrya 
Was  nsofler  dnt  of  malnA^a 
And  AriHjTcr  la  of  all  »erre. 

Cbm/,  book  V. 


WhcQ  cbitdren  irere  lrgngkte  rsto  him  (he)  rereined  them 
louhtjriy,  ami  embraced  them  in  UU  nnnes,  MaL  9.  and  a hen  his 
disciples  Mamed  the  Wringers,  he  called  them  rnto  liym,  sayinir  i 
ftuifer  eliildrea  to  come  ruto  me,  and  forbid  them  oot,  for  of  such 
U the  kioydoin  of  bcaucit.  Friik,  fferiet,  foL  93. 


The  time  was  (Father)  when  you  broke  yoar  word, 

Wlien  you  were  more  eadear'd  to  it,  tbeo  now, 

When  your  owoe  Percy,  when  my  hcart*decre*HarTy, 

Threw  maay  a northward  looke,  to  see  hi«  father 
Iiri»g  vf  bis  powres  : hut  he  did  long  ia  raiae. 

akuktfeert.  Hemrj  tV,  Secemi  Part,  fol.  81. 

Ayr.  This  was  a renturv,  sir,  that  Jacob  sens'd  {ot; 

A thiBK  not  In  UU  power  to  bring  /•  passe. 

Id,  MerrUmt  «/  remee.  fol.  166. 

Let  him  but  b«  tcetlmoaied  la  his  o«me  bringimgt  forth,  and 
he  shall  appears  to  the  eaviout,  ascliolUr,  a statesmaa,  sad  a 
aoldicr.  id.  Mmtare  for  Meermrt,  fol.  73. 

Thea  would  I sooa  irimg  down  their  foes, 

Thst  DOW  so  proudly  rise, 

And  turn  my  hsLOds  sfalnst  all  thoae 
That  are  their  eoemics. 

Ptatm  UxxL  I.  57, 

Thy  sorrow  I will  greatly  multiply 
)4y  thy  roaceptlon  cUlldreo  Uion  shall  bring 
In  MMVow  forth,  and  to  thy  bonband's  will 
Thine  ahnit  subinit,  be  orer  lliee  shall  rule. 

id.  Paradite  LmX,  bt>ok  X.  L 194. 

Go  therefore,  half  this  day  as  friend  with  friend 
Conrerse  sritb  Adam,  ia  wbat  bon’rc  or  shade 
Thou  dnd'st  him  from  tl»r  heat  of  noon  retir'd. 

To  respltkls  day  labour  with  repast. 

Or  with  repose  ; and  sneb  dUeounr  bring  «■, 

As  may  adrUe  him  of  his  happie  state. 

id.  ib.  book  r.  1.  233. 

For  once  it  was  my  dismal  bap  to  hear 
A Sybil  old,  bow-^nt  with  crooked 
That  far  events  full  triseU  could  presnire, 

And  la  Time's  Ion;;  and  dark  prospective  plass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  to  gan. 

id,  %‘eeauon  E*.  L 72. 

Henry  himself,  en  tbe  taatn  battle  briagi. 

Nor  c-aa  these  lerioas  of  the  Preach  aifrl^hl 
This  .Mars  of  inca,  this  Ktoft  of  earthly  Kin^. 

JiragloH,  Halite  of  Agincaart, 


For  ere  the  stxc  yearn  that  he  hath  to  spend 

Can  ebanye  their  osoones,  and  bring  their  times  about, 

My  oyle-dride  lampe,  and  time-bewssted  llftht 
Shall  be  extinct  wltliagc,  aaJ  coJIesse  niyht. 

Shahipeare.  Riehard  II.  fol.  27. 

My  father,  and  (he  yrnt.  are  ia  sad  tnlke,  and  wed  II  not  trouble 
them : Come  Aeiit^e  atrag  thy  pack  after  me. 

Id.  mnler't  TaU,  fol.  293. 

And  Uiance  to  Fuaan  ihall  wa  aonway  you  sale. 

And  bring  you  l>.irke  : Charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  gtttc  you  (^ntlc  passe.  * Id.  Henry  $\  fol.  73. 

Nature  should  bring  forik 

Of  it  ownc  kinde,  aJl  foyxon,  all  ahiiudance. 

To  feed  tny  innocent  people.  Id.  7V«u;wrf,  fol.  7. 

Now  fslre  Hipi»olita.  our  nupUsli  honre 
Drawes  on  a]i«re  s fonre  happr  dale*  bring  fn 
Another  moon : but,  me  ihiakea  bow  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes. 

Id.  .VijrA/t /7/yame,  fwl.  145. 

Troy.  Alax  h&tb  tone  ,Cocaa  { shr.ll  U be  ? 

No  by  the  flame  uf  rofider  (tlorioui  hcaoeo. 

He  snail  not  entry  lilm ; lie  b«  taue  too. 

Or  bring  him  off. 

Id,  T\royhu  andCreuida,  ful.  104. 

Hni^  I'ct  t pray  wa  s 

Dut  with  the  word  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 

When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thoroes, 

And  be  as  sweet  as  sharpe. 

Id.  AiFo  ireHthat  Endo  HVff,  fol.  251. 

Bait.  What  ymt  bane  charg'd  me  with, 

'rha!  I’haue  done, 

Aod  more,  much  otrire,  the  time  will  bring  it  out. 

Id.  Lear,  fol.  308. 


This  swarthy  smltlt  spits  on  his  huckhorne  fist. 

And  bids  his  men  bring  out  the  Ore-fold  twliL 

Jfj'BiTii.  PmatoraU,  book  I.  Song  S. 

When  Antony  haddc  gotten  the  suprrmc  authority,  he  slcwe 
alle  his  owne  ami  his  brothers  bringtro  ep  and  instraclors,  for 
that  they  went  about  to  reconcile  ih#. 

Stov!.  Ammo,  299.  "The  Routant*, 

Alas  1 wbea  mao  Is  to  iaflueacc  msQ  Id  order  to  brtng  about 
such  mighty  changes  as  these,  (he  work  goes  on  but  slowly. 

- ■■  — iii'wSiivp.  Ao-Mun  vii.  r.  L p.  27 1* 

1 was  ever  of  opinion,  tliat  the  boncst  mao,  who  married  and 
broughi  up  a targe  family,  did  more  aerrice  than  he  who  contimied 
single  sod  only  talked  of  popuUtioa. 

Gofi^Mi/h,  near  of  Wakr/ietd,  eh.  L 

A man  brought  loto  matnrity,  and  placed  ia  a desert  Uland, 
would  abandon  bimielf  to  despair,  when  he  first  saw  tlte  sun  set, 
aad  (he  night  mine  on ; fur  be  could  hare  no  expectation  that 
ever  the  day  would  be  renewed.  Bnttie.  Euny,  part  i.  ch.  ii. 

IIRIXK.  Svtc. brink.  Lye  suggests,  and  I hre  ap- 
proves; from  the  Goth,  iricun  t A.  S.  brecan,  to  break. 

The  part  where  the  coiiiiiiuity  is  broken,  where  it 
ends : the  brim,  the  edge,  the  margin. 

yc  lady  Imd  defaute  bo)«  of  mete  4c  drynk, 

Ac  Kho  dred  ^cr  auiiate,  hunger  was  at  (be  brytdt. 

R,  Hrunne,  p.  122. 

Another  time  wold  slic  sit  and  thinke 
Aod  cast  Iwreyen  downward  fro  (lie  ArinA, 

Hut  whan  slic  saw  the  grUly  rockes  Uake, 

For  rcray  tcre  so  w old  hire*  herte  quake. 

That  on  hire  feet  she  might  hire  oot  siutene. 

Chaueer.  The  Eranhttdmei  Tale,  r.  11C9« 
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BRINK.  The  whicLe  be  was  wonie  to  drtak* 

^ )Ic  itikc  then  of  the  vrelles 

BRlf^ACH.  Goiter.  Oi»f.  b<«k  U fol.  25. 

And  alle  men  with  wyue*  aud  cliilclren  leildea  forth  os  wUh- 
oateu  lh«  rtiie.  and  wc  kn«Uden  1e  ih«  irinte  aad  wo  pre'iodeo. 

iyicii/.  DrtUitf/fpotit'i,  oil.  «l. 

But  vhea  they  camr  to  (h«  »ea  tide  againo,  they  nent  rp  a 
liltle  hill  klaodiog  lurd  by  the  trimAe,  whereon  m they  thought 
titry  tawe  the  hill  of  Jeniaalrm. 

tiaAlmyt.  ifc.  [John  L'ieAe,)  r.  U.  105. 

And  on  the  dark  green  grnM»  betide  the  Iriiti 
f>f  haunted  ttroain,  that  by  the  roota  of  oak 
RoUa  o'er  the  rocky  cbaunel,  He  at  largo, 

And  ting  the  glorvet  of  the  circling  year. 

Tkomsom.  Sttutnur, 

If  a man  wLU  throw  himaelf  to  the  way  of  danger,  and  rentirre 
to  tl»c  ren*  ArinA  of  vice,  he  matt  expect  that  the  aiightest  temp' 
uUoiia  wifi  get  the  better  of  hit  virtue,  allready  half  tubdued. 

PorteuM.  JernMi,  Iv.  r.  I. 

How  ofteo  haa  public  calamity  been  arretted  on  the  very  5ria5 
of  ruin  by  the  aeaaonable  energy  uf  a tingle  man.  Ilate  we  no 
Hcb  man  amongit  ut?  Ourkr.  Letter  t»  WiUiam  KUmt,  £>y. 

BKIONI  ISLKS,  three  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
situated  near  the  coast  of  Istria,  opposite  to  (he 
County  of  I*o1a,  to  which  they  belong.  Though  the 
Appellation  of  Brioni  is  generally  applietl  to  the  whole 
group,  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  principal  island,  the 
names  of  the  others  being  Coteda  and  SL  GtroUmto. 
They  are  attached  with  the  other  islands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf,  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  marble,  the 
quarries  of  which  give  employment  to  a considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants. 

BUlOliDE,  a town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  About  n league  from  this  place 
is  the  village  uf  Vieille  Urioude,  w here  there  is  on  ex- 
traordinary bridge  of  a single  arch  across  the  Allier, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Roman  erection. 
Brioude  is  noted  for  its  celebrated  Collegiate  church, 
the  Canons  of  which  arc  required  to  giv©  the  same 
proof  of  their  nobility  os  those  of  i^t.  Jean  de  Lyeii, 
and  are  c.alted  Oowfes  de  Brioude.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  noted  La  Fayette,  and  contains  about 
6500  inhabitants. 

BRISAC^H,  OLD,  a town  of  (he  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hoden,  once  included  in  the  Hri!«gau.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Htiinc,  but  since  the 
river  changed  its  course  it  is  near  the  cast  bank  of  it, 
lying  between  Basle  and  Strasburg.  It  was  formerly 
considered  a very  strung  place,  and  has  sustained 
several  sieges;  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  which 
was  in  1638,  when  U was  takeahy  Duke  Bernard  of 
Saxe  M'cinior.  The  lm]>criul  Government,  however, 
caused  the  works  to  be  demolished  in  1741  : notwith- 
standing which,  the  French  bombarded  It  from  the 
opposite  bonk  of  the  river,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
September,  1793,  and  reduced  a great  part  of  it  to 
ashes.  It  had  a vote  in  the  Brisgau  diet,  and  contairu 
between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants,  with  a bridge  uf 
boats,  which  forms  n communication  with  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  It  stands  nearly  thirty  miles  north 
of  Rosie  } lat.  42'^  9f  K.  and  long.  7®  37'  E. 

Bkisacii,  New,  a (own  and  strong  fortress  of  France, 
and  head  of  a canton  in  (he  department  of  the  Upper 
Bhine.  It  stands  a short  distance  from  the  west  bonk 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  old  town  of  the 
same  name.  When  Louis  XIV*.  lost  Old  Brisoeb,  at 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  perceived  the  advantage  of 


some  strong  hold  on  the  side  of  the  Tlrbgau,  :uid  til*  brisaCH. 
rccted  Vauban  to  erect  ibis  fortress  in  1699,  which  is  — • 

considered  os  one  of  the  ckt^  ^oeuvres  of  that  cele-  ^BRISK.^ 
brated  engineer.  It  is  a regular  octagon,  and  is  so  ''•“V"'' 
constructed  os  completely  to  conceal  the  houses  of  the 
town  from  the  view  of  a distant  s|)ectator.  Near  U,  on 
the  bonk  of  the  Rhine  also,  stands  the  fort  of  Le 
Mortier.  New  Brisoch  is  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Colmar,  and  more  than  thirty  south  of  Strasburg. 

Lat.  48=’  24'  N.  long.  7®  36'  E. 

BRlStJAU,  a considerable  di.strict  of  Gennon)*,  for- 
merly constituting  the  south-west  part  of  Suabia,  and 
now  principally  included  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

'Though  chiefly  in  possession  of  the  bouse  of  Austria 
since  the  fifteenth  century,  Brisgau  has  been  con- 
siilered  as  a peculiar  district,  subject  to  its  own  laws, 
and  enjoying  separate  privileges.  Its  situation  too, 
between  France  and  Aurtria,  has  rendered  it  the  scene 
of  frequent  conflicts,  and  caused  it  to  feel  the  calami- 
ties of  war  in  all  their  multiplied  horrors.  During  a 
part  of  the  thirty  years  war,  it  wus  in  possession  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  but  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  French. 

It  was  confirmed  to  (be  kxst  at  the  pence  of  Nime- 
guen,  but  restored  to  Austria  at  that  of  Ryawick.  At 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  IKal,  it  was  assigned  to  (he 
Duke  of  Modena,  but  was  fur  some  time  afterwards 
occupied  by  French  troops.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
belongs  to  bwisserland,  and  n snuill  district  on  the 
north-east,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Wirtemberg,  the  whole  of  tlie  Brtsgwu  was  assigned 
to  Baden  in  1806 ; nod  on  the  reorganization  of  these 
states,  in  I HlO,  it  was  included  In  the  Circles  of  the 
Wiesen,  the 'IVcisam,  and  the  Klnzig.  Some  parts  of 
this  district  aye  fertile,  out  others  on  the  contrary  are 
sterile,  and  some  tracts  of  the  Black  Forest  appear  to 
be  absolutely  incapable  of  cultivation. 

BRISK,®,  k Fr.  irut^iie;  It.  and  Sp.  &rurco.  The 
Brisk,  adj.  f Italians,  says  Menage,  call  sharp 
Rat'«Ki.T,  Twine,  rino  irwsref  whence  M.  Ferrari, 
BrTskness.  ) believes  bruuo  to  have  been  formed 
from  latrvsca,  a wild  vine. 

**  lively, quick.  Iia  brusque,  wine  ofa  quick, 

sharp,  or  smart  taste.'*  Cotgravc. 

Aliu ' tlwt  aalurc  sitould  revive 
These  nenern,  irbieh,  after  winter's  snow, 

Kprin^r  fresh  a^nln  an<l  kritker  shew  ; 

Aad  for  our  bnatitcr  vex  an  ill  rnnuive  I 

Hab.  Tre/,  rn  EUit.  FraHtjf  «/  litautf. 

Sl»c  proud  to  rule,  yet  fitraegely  frsnt'd  in  tcaze. 

Neglects  hit  o^Tert  while  her  airs  the  plAys, 

SIwwU  aroruful  ^lancet  fram  the  beadnl  frawii, 
in  briik  disorder  tripe  it  up  sod  down. 

ParneU.  ilenad,  or  tke  Riit  ^ Homaa. 

— Half  afraid  he  first 
Agaioat  the  window  heaU;  then,  Smi,  alighta 
On  the  vana  hearth  ; then  bopping  o’er  the  floor 
Eyes  all  the  amiliag  family  aaLancc. 

Tiaauait  ff'imter, 

Ralegh  K>  Bpedilr  asd  effeetaally  repaired  his  craxy  mast,  and 
So  krisk/y  ply'd  his  siuU,  that  be  overtook  Lis  eonaoru  next  day, 
aad  on  the  eighth  of  September  they  all  made  the  island  of 
04/ya.  UfiPfHategh. 

hmuat  be  ronfested  there  are  tome  ach-antages  to  be  attained 
by  academical  disputatlua.  It  girca  vigunr  nr»d  irioknm  to  the 
mind  tliui  exerdaed,  and  relieves  the  languor  of  prirnte  study 
aad  meditation.  WaUu  uf  the  % 
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Forth  from  hit  Up*,  prepar’d  at  all  to  rail, 

Torrcnta  of  nooaenw  borat  like  bottled  ale» 

Thoagh  thallow^  miukijr  j kelAi,  though  mighty  duU  ; 
Fierce  wlUu>ut  itrengih  ^ o'erflovinf , thougli  not  fuU. 

Jnfmi.  TKt  modern  fint  CrtUttmmn. 
Coar,  boaBleooi  May  1 io  fullaeaa  of  thy  mifhe. 

Lead  ^rUAly  on  the  mirih-lnruklng  hours, 

AIKreceat  fmrn  the  bov>m  of  deltgbr, 

>^1th  occur  nurtur’d,  and  lavolir'd  in  flov’rs. 

7’iMwen.  ^ HymM  ft  M*^. 

Nererthclraa  Kc  could  not  or  erould  oot  flniali  aereral  anbjecta 
be  niulertook  ; which  may  be  imputoH  either  to  the  ArUk»*u  of 
hia  fancy,  atill  liuaUn^r  after  new  matter,  or  to  an  occaaioonl 
indokoce,  which  iplcen  and  laMtlude  brought  upon  him. 

Johmutn,  l^ft  •SmirA. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe,  hU  hand  addreset, 

But  soon  be  Mw  the  brui-amaAfutHti  viol, 

WUoao  aweet  cntraucln^r  voire  he  lov’d  the  beat. 

t CvIUms.  Tie  PaLMtiu. 

BRISKET,  Fr.  bricket,  irecAeJ,  from  breche  (a  brack 
or  breach)  from  brechen,  to  break. 

The  Black  Priace  was  a profcaacd  lover  of  the  ^^r^aktt  i not  to 
mention  the  history  of  the  airioin,  or  the  itiatituiion  of  the  order 
of  Uccf*eaters,  wIikH  are  all  no  many  evideal  and  uudeoiabU 
marks  of  the  great  respect,  which  our  warlike  predeenwon  Lave 
paid  to  tbu  excrllcnl  food.  lutUr,  No.  148. 

BRrSTLE,  A.  S.  brytt;  diminutive,  bri$tli 
Bai'tTi.*,  n.  Dutch,  bortieli  Gcr.  burshhaar. 

Bai'sTtr,  i Skinner  mirKCbls  from  the  verb,  to 
Bri'stlemkb.  r bruit  or  bunt)  becaune  the  brittU 
bursts  throug;h  the  skin. 

To  bristle,  is  to  rise  up,  stand  np  j stiff  as  a bristU. 
From  thence  were  wayliege  beard  and  Ilona  wrathfal  low’d  did 
grone, 

lUnsting  in  ibeir  hnnda,  aad  aecm  lo  night  they  make  ibaar 
mooe. 

Both  AriatUd  grolninf  bore*,  and  boares  at  mangers  yelling 
yawle.  Phser,  ^acido/,  book  rlL 

From  lienee  were  heard,  (rebrUowiog  to  tbs  main,) 

Tha  roars  of  lyous  that  refuse  llw  chain. 

The  gruoU  of  hriatted  boars,  and  groans  of  hears. 

Drydtn.  Pirgil, 

And  yet  tbs  wife  mayc  not  hrittU  against  her  hushaode  bccaose 
he  icekclli  at  her  luuules  to  be  more  Innrd  than  feared. 

Vdaii.  Rpktsum,  dl.  ▼* 
Upoa  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A wert,  and  Owron  stode  a tnfle  of  here* 

Rede  as  the  britUtt  of  a sowe's  eres. 

rSaaccr.  T’Se  Pro/Aguc,  V.  558. 

Then  fame  we  and  rage  and  set  vp  tli«  frrw/rb,  & bead  onr 
selues  to  Ukcvengcauaee.  TyadmU.  UerAes,  fol.  120. 

And  lowriog  on  me  with  the  goggle  eye. 

The  whetted  tuske,  and  fnr'wed  fnrebead  hie, 
HlscriNA^ed  shoulder  brutHtkt  set  vp. 

With  frothie  lawea,  whose  fouie  he  chaw'd  and  sup'd 
With  angrie  looks  that  flamed  at  the  (ire. 

Mtrnur  fat  UagiUrsttS,  fol.  427. 

Is’l  not  enough  that  I mast  go 
Into  aniither  dime, 

Where  fpatbet'fnoted  time 
May  turn  mv  hopes  iuto  dispair. 

My  yuulbfui  dawn  to  bsiuitd  hair 
But  that  you  add  this  torment  too  ? 

C»//en.  The  Pichart. 

■ I ■ All  bU  hriattU,  pusht 

From  forth  bis  rough  neck«{  and  with  flamiog  eyes 

Stood  close,  aad  dar'd  all. 

Chapman.  Homcr'a  Odptary,  book  xix.  fol.  302. 
The  hriatp  boar,  who  with  hU  snoot  np  plough’d 
The  spariou*  plains,  ami  with  his  grunting  loud, 

Rais  a rattling  echoes  alt  the  woods  about, 

Lcarci  bis  dark  dca.  Draytoa.  A'oaA’i  Flaad. 


In  Bk  irst  I breath’d  tbe  Uving  air,  BRISTIX 

The  rbace  was  all  my  pleaaure,  all  my  care.  _ 

None  lov'd  liks  ms  tbe  forset  to  explore,  BR19IX)£* 

To  pitch  the  toils,  and  drive  the  hriatied  boar.  , 

JI/ljraworfNg.  Orld*/  Matamaaapkaaea,  Story  af  ArelhasOt 
Beneath  a tuft  of  briaiiaa. 

As  rough  as  a friic  jerkin  ; 

If  it  h^  been  a beard, 

Twould  hare  serv’d  a herd 
Of  goats,  that  are  of  bia  near  kin. 

Buttar.  A BsUad  aanjachar^  ta  ha  a»  Ofiser  CromwaU, 

Cmated  with  pcsdaiili  curling  with  tbe  breexc, 

Tbe  upright  tswaU  high  hriatta  in  tbe  air. 

Aloft  cxolUng  proud  their  gilded  beads. 

GiaaaT.  On  Str  /sear  A’inr/eis. 

In  tbe  stiff  awkwardneae  of  foolish  pride. 

The  tweiling  turky  apes  liia  stately  step, 

And  colls  the  hrutUug  feathers  round  hia  head. 

DadaUy.  AgrifU*r<t  can.  I. 

While  pent  from  mischief,  far  from  sight  remov’d, 

The  hrUtly  herd,  within  their  falt'oiog  atyea 
Remind  him  to  prepare,  in  many  a row, 

Tbe  ^ly.blMomiag  pea,  the  fragrant  bean 

And  brood-leav’d  cabbo^,  for  the  ploughman's  feoat. 

Id.  n. 


BRISTOL,  n city  and  county  of  England,  between 
the  counties  of  Oiouccsier  nnd  Somerset,  situnlcd  on 
tbe  river  Avon,  which  here  receives  the  Frome,  and  is 
navigable  fnr  ships  of  great  burden  down  to  the  Severn, 
at  King-rood,  where  commences  the  BKstol  Channel* 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a bndge  originally  constructed 
500  years  ago,  and  rebuilt  in  17611.  Its  course  here  ia 
deep  and  very  rapid,  and  the  tide  flows  to  the  height  of 
40  feet,  so  as  to  bring  a vessel  of  1000  tons  up  to  tbe 
bridge.  Bristol  was  nametl  Coer  Brtfo  by  the  Britons, 
and  tbe  Saxons  called  it  Brightslowe  or  Pleasant  Place, 
from  which  its  present  name  is  derived.  It  was 
constituted  a Bishop's  See  by  Uenry  VUl. ; and  part 
of  a monastery  founded  by  Stephen,  in  1140,  has  been 
converted  Into  a cathedral,  llus  venerable  structure, 
in  its  present  mutilated  state,  is  176  feet  long,  tbe 
tower  being  ISO  feet  high,  square,  and  ornamented 
with  four  pinnacles.  Here  ia  buried  Mrs.  Draper, 
the  celebrated  Eliza  of  Sterne.  Tbe  church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Redcliffe,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
tures in  the  kingdom.  Very  considerable  manufactories 
of  glass  and  sugar  are  carried  on  in  this  city,  and  large 
distllUrics  supply  spiriu  both  for  home-consumption 
and  exportation.  metals  Us  m ami  factories  are  of 
great  importance.  Its  braas-worka  are  the  largest  in 
England,  and  near  the  city  one  of  its  coropanica  bos 
established  a manufactory  of  pins  and  other  articles, 
on  a great  scale,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery, 
wherein  ^K>  children  of  both  sexes,  between  seven  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  employed.  Soap  and  vitriolic 
acid,  in  large  quantities,  and  earthenware,  arc  likewise 
ma«lc.  Hriatul  has  long  been  engaged  in  a very  exten- 
sive foreign  trade,  and  the  increase  of  its  commerce 
baa  been  considerable  nnd  progressive.  Its  foreign 
connections  arc  chiefly  with  the  ^V'eat  Indies,  exporting 
home  produce,  building  materials,  and  necessaries  for 
the  clothing  and  oonvcnieoce  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
bringing  the  pr«)ducta  of  tbe  islands  in  return.  Its 
commercial  connections  with  Ireland  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  it  has  begtin  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
state  of  our  Indian  possessions.  The  internal  commerce 
of  this  city  is  said  to  have  decreased  since  the  pre- 
ralencc  of  canal  navigation  in  England,  goods  being 
distributed  from  one  place  to  another,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  port.  Bristol  returns  two  Members 
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BRISTOL,  to  Parliament,  wLo  ore  elected  hr  tlie  freemen  and 
— freeholders  of  the  city,  now  amouiitiu^  to  about  8000j 
BRITAIN,  and  it  is  governed  by  a Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  two 
'«■— Sheriffs,  and  twenty-eight  Common  Councilmen,  with 
inferior  officers.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  an 
Alderman  presiding  over  each.  The  city  was  erected 
into  an  Lnciepcndent  county  in  137^,  by  Edward  III., 
and  has  since  been  endowed  with  various  privileges 
and  immuniiies.  All  persons  are  free  to  trade  here, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  can  be  purchased  at  a very 
moderate  sum.  The  city  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the 
family  of  Harvey.  Here  the  fatuous  Thonuts  Chat- 
terton  was  born,  his  father  being  sexton  of  St.  Mary's, 
Redciiffe.  About  a mile  west  of  Bristol,  close  to  the 
river,  stands  the  village  of  the  Hot  WelU,  celebrated 
for  a tepid  spring  which  has  been  found  a powerful 
specific  in  various  maladies.  Its  real  temperature  is 
between  7^  and  76  degrees  i and  according  to  the 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  ilryan  Higgins,  a Winchester 
gallon  of  this  water  con  Inins  of  calcareous  earth 
combined  with  vitriolic  acid  in  the  form  of 

o*.  dirt,  fpr. 


Sclcnit® O O 8* 

Ditto  combined  with  aciduloos  gas  o 0 l‘2s 

Marine  salt  of  magnesia  O O 3^ 

Sea  salt O 0 6+ 

Acidulous  gas  8 O 0 


I'he  mineral  qualities  of  the  water,  therefore,  cannot 
be  rated  high}  it  has,  however,  proved  serviceable  in 
diseases  of  tlie  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  It  is 
drunk  in  the  hotter  months  in  repeated  dranghts  of  half 
a pint,  from  a pint  to  two  quarts  a day : and  its  qualities 
exactly  resemble  those  of  the  Matlock  waters.  It  rises 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  above  twenty-six  feet 
below*  high  water  mark,  and  ten  feet  above  low  water, 
forcibly  gushing  from  an  aperture  in  the  s<did  rock, 
and  is  so  copious  as  to  discharge  sixty  gallons  In  a 
minute.  Above  it  rise  those  bold  eminences  called 
St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  and  the  beaotiful  village  of 
Clifton.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  on  the  1st 
of  November  17^5,  the  water  of  the  medicinal  .spring 
suddenly  became  rod  and  turbid  j the  tide  of  the  Avon 
flowed  bock,  and  the  water  of  a well  in  the  village  of 
Kingswood  turned  black,  and  was  leodcrcd  unAs  ibr 


use  for  a fortnight.  Population  of  the  city,  in  1SC1,  BRISI’OL. 
59,899  } of  the  suburbs,  34,8iM).  Distant  1 17  miles  — 
west  from  London.  Long.  2®  46'  W.  lat.  51*  SO'  N.  BRfTAIN. 

Bristol,  the  name  of  two  counties  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  in  the  southern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  bordering  on  Buzzard's  Buy  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  chief  towns  are  Taunton  and  New  Bed- 
ford, with  fourteen  other  towns,  and  a population  of 
39,198  individuals  in  1890.  This  was  an  increase  of 
90(!l0  in  the  lost  ten  years,  or  nearly  5^  per  cent.  The 
other  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  and  borders  on  Massiv- 
chusetts,  and  is  bounded  by  Mount  Hope  Bay  on  the 
cost,  and  Nnrmgnnset  Bay  on  the  w'cst.  The  chief 
towns  are  Bristol.  Warren,  and  Barrington  ; but  the 
population,  in  1890,  was  only  5637,  which  was  an 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  of  565  person.**,  or  rather 
more  than  ten  per  cent. 

BatsTOL,  the  chief  town  of  the  last  of  the  above 
counties,  on  the  east  aide  of  Narraganiict  B.iy,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  south -south-east  of  New  Provi- 
dence, is  a pleasant  town,  with  a safe  and  eommodious 
harbour,  and  a flourishing  trade.  In  1816,  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port  amounted  to  nearly  70(K)  Umii, 
and  traded  chiefly  to  Europe  .ind  the  West  Indies.  It 
has  a court  house,  market  house,  with  an  academy  and 
public  library,  and  contains  four  places  of  public 
worship,  belonging  to  different  denomination.s.  Popu- 
lation about  3000. 

Bristol  CnANXRL,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  extend- 
ing between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales,  and  the 
western  peninsula  of  England,  and  tenniuating  in  tlie 
estuary  of  the  river  bevern.  This  channel  may  be 
considered  as  stretching  from  east  to  west,  from  abuus 
the  third  to  the  fifth  degree  of  longitude,  in  a medium 
latitude  of  about  51  j*.  Its  length  is  therefore  nearly 
90  English  miles  j wiiile  from  the  north-west  point  of 
Devonshire  to  the  southern  shore  of  Pembrokeshire, 
which  may  be  considered  os  the  width  of  itsentnmee, 
the  di&tuiicc  is  about  fifty  miles ) but  from  Somerset- 
sbire  to  Glamorganshire  it  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
miles.  This  channel  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  inlets  of  Britain  by  its  high  tide,  which  often 
rolls  into  the  Severn  with  great  impetuosity,  rising 
HHuny  feet  ai  a time,  occompaiUed  by  a greut  noi&e. 


BRITAIN. 


BRITAIN,  or  Grxat  BaiTsm,  the  laigest  of  the 
European  IslMds,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  chief 
part  of  the  British  European  dominions.  It  is  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Continent,  and  stretches  from  about 
SituBtioa,  of  north  latitude,  and  from  9^  east  to 

iHxind&ricB  6*  of  west  longiludc  ; being  about  580  miles  in  length 
tad  exteat.  from  north  to  south,  and  370  in  greatest  breadth  along 
the  southern  coast.  The  English  Channel  and  the 
German  Ocean  or  British  Sea  flow  on  the  south  and 
east  between  it  and  the  continent.  The  North  Sea 
washes  its  tvorthem  shores,  while  the  Irish  Sea,  St. 
George's  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  com|^t« 
the  circle,  and  separate  it  from  Ireland  on  the  west. 
The  shape  of  Britain  is  very  irregular,  the  outlines 
being  much  broken  and  indented  by  the  sea.  This 
frives  it  a great  extent  of  coast,  and  many  excellent 
harbours,  in  proportion  to  Us  superficial  area.  Includ- 
ing all  the  windings  of  the  shore,  the  whole  circuit 


has  been  estimated  at  1800  English  miles,  and  the 
whole  surfisce  at  diout  87,000  square  miles.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891,  the  total  population  of  Great 
Britain,  was  14,379,677.  By  dividing  the  number  of 
inhabitants  by  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  area, 
we  obtain  165  persons  fur  each  square  mile,  which  is 
a greater  comparative  population  than  any  of  the  largo 
continental  KUigdoms  presents,  except  the  Nether- 
lands ) for  if  we  adopt  unity  for  that  of  Great 
Britain,  several  of  the  continental  States  will  stand  us 
follows : viz. 

Gre»t  Brilain 1 000  Camp.r.- 

The  N.thcrlandj  1207  lire 

France -873  buloo. 

Germany *894 

Austrian  Empire *661 

Pmssia. ’555 

Spain  *359 
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DRiTAlN. 


BRITAIN’. 


PapaUlloa, 

leoi. 

Rate  of 

PopuUtion, 

1811. 

RjUc  of 

PopsUtioo, 

1821. 

loriraw 
per  eent. 

DittilntiUva 
per  cent. 

Inert  AM 
per  ceot. 

Oimioutioo, 
per  teat. 

England  

8.S3 1,434 

14* 

__ 

9,538,837 

18 

_ 

U,«61,437 

W ales  

541,546 

13 



611,788 

17> 



717,438 

Scotland 

1,599,068 

13 

— 

1,805,688 

15f 

— 

2,093,456 

10,47«,O4« 

24 

11,956,303 

171 

— 

14,079,331 

Army,  Navy,  &c 

470, .598 

36 

— 

640,500 

50 

319,300 

Total. . 

10,943.646 

15 

— 

13,596,803 

14^ 

— 

14.391,631 

It  is  obvious  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  could  not 
be  taken  Into  the  account,  in  the  above  coin(KirativG 
statement,  otherwise  than  in  thegencral  total  j nor  even 
in  that  without  making  a considerable  allowance  for 
the  number  of  foreigners  emplo)  cd  as  merchant  sea- 
men during  the  war,  and  consequently  taken  tutu  the 
account  in  1811.  Some  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
also  belonged  to  Ireland,  and  this  cause  would 
likewise  operate  proportionately  uj»on  the  larger 
number  employed  at  the  above-mentioned  periods,"  as 
compared  with  that  for  IS31.  To  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainly in  the  increase  arising  from  these  causes,  a 
rate  has  l>een  separately  calcuhtled  on  the  respective 
number  of  females  only]  and  the  following  is  the 
result : 

1801.  perteat.  jg|j^  percent.  |g21. 

14  li}  

5,492,354  or  6, 262, *16  or  ?,253,72« 

1402  1582 

T!»o  absolute  incfcase  of  population  inOrcat  IlHtain, 
therefore,  if  measured  by  doubling  th.vt  of  females 
onlv,  ap{)ears  to  have  been  about  one  million  ami  a 
halfin  the  first  jMriod,  and  ixvo  millions  in  the  second. 
PropoTtioB  tbesame  Parliamentary  inquiries,  by  which  the 

of  births,  above  results  have  been  obtained,  it  nppears  that  the 
rowrisyes,  annual  proportion  of  warriag«  to  the  population  is,  in 
sad  dcAibs.  England  and  Wales,  one  in  134,  those  in  the  several 
counties  ranging  from  one  in  lOd  to  one  in  1/d-  The 
estimates  took  place  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire, 
the  custoiA  of  surreptitiously  marrying  in  the  metro- 
polis increasing  the  number  of  marrioges  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  adjacent  counties. 

The  proportion  of  baptisms  to  the  population  in 
England  and  Wales,  is  one  in  thirty-five.  The 
several  counties  of  England,  range  between  one  in 
thirty-one,  and  one  in  forty-seven  •,  Kent  and  Mon- 
mouth being  the  extremes.  The  proportion  in  Brecon 
is  stated  at  one  in  fifty-three. 

The  morto/ify  of  the  several  counties  of  England,  is 
stated  to  range  between  one  in  forty-seven,  and  one  in 
seventy-two  { Middlesex  and  Sussex  being  the  ex- 
tremes. In  Anglesea,  the  deaths  are  stated  at  one  in 
eighty-three ; in  this,  however,  we  conceive  there  is 
cither  some  error,  or  it  is  an  anomaly  yet  unexplained. 
Estimated  By  combining  the  existing  population,  at  the  periods 
pupnUUoa  of  the  several  enumerations,  with  the  parochial  registers, 
of  the  last  Rickman  has  comput^  the  number  of  inhabitants 
' in  England  and  Wales,  for  every  ten  years  during  the 
preceding  century,  as  follows: 


Years. 

ropXllAtiOD. 

Vesrs. 

PopuUdao. 

1700  .. 

..  5,475.000 

1760  .. . 

. 6, 736, (XX) 

1710  .. 

. . 5,910.000 

1770  ... 

. 7,498,000 

1790  .. 

. . 5,565,000 

1780  ... 

. 7,953,000 

1730  .. 

. , 6.796,000 

1790  ... 

. 8,675,000 

1740 

..  6,064, OCX) 

1801  ... 

. 9,16h,000 

17SO  . . 

. . 6.476,000 

Though  this  table  shows  that  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  exhibits  u decreasing  population, 
the  lost  number  had  been  regutned  in  17^0 ; and  since 
that  time  a constant  though  irregular  increase  has 
taken  place.  The  preceding  table  likewise  shows  (hat 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1801.  oscom- 
par^  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  as  1000  to  597#  ox  nearly  as  ten  to  six. 

I'he  following  (.able  for  Scotland,  w'os  found  in  the 
same  manner?  but  as  there  were  only  thirty-nine 
parish  register  returns  which  could  l>e  m.idc  the  basis 
of  the  comparison,  the  results  may  Qot}iosscss  the 
same  degree  uf  accuracy. 


V«»r. 

Population. 

Year. 

Populalioo. 

1700  .. 

. 1,048,000 

1770  .. 

. 1 ,434,000 

1710  .. 

. 1,970,000 

1780  .. 

. 1,458.000 

1790  .. 

. 1,390,000 

1785  .. 

. 1,475,000 

1730  .. 

. 1,30.9,000 

1790  .. 

. 1,567.000 

1740  .. 

. 1,299,000 

1795  .. 

. 1,669,IMX) 

1750  .. 

. 1,403.000 

1801  . . 

. 1,652,370 

1760  .. 

. 1,363,000 

This  table  exhibits  a comparison  between  1801  and 
1700,  of  1000  to634,  or  ten  to  nearly  six  and  a half? 
but  as  the  parish  register  returns  were  principally  from 
the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  country,  this  rate  of 
increase  may  be  considered  as  too  great,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  diminished,  if  the  returns  hod 
been  complete. 

We  therefore  extract  from  Mr.  Rickman's  Prelisninary 
ObsenMtioHs  to  the  Abstract  of  the  Population  Returutt 
the  following  very  curious  statement  of  ages,  in  tho 
several  counties  of  England.  Our  limits  only  )>ermit 
us  to  take  the  table  of  males ; but  there  is  a similar 
table  for  females,  with  tables  for  Wales,  5icotland, 
and  the  smaller  British  Isles,  as  well  as  for  the  Me- 
tropolis. Mr.  Rickman  observes,  that  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  tables,  .some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  (be  increasing  duration  of  life  during  the  lust 
100  years ; that  is  to  say,  persons  of  advanced  age 
would  be  more  numerous  at  present,  (because  fewer  of 
them  would  have  died)  had  the  chances  of  life  been 
as  high  during  the  lost  100  years,  as  they  arc  now 
become.” 
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BRITAIN.  A mat  defect  formerly  existed  in  the  parish  regis- 
ten,  from  the  practice  of  some  clergymen  omitting  to 
register  private  baptisms}  but  the  Purtsh  Register 
Act  of  1819,  no  longer  leaves  this  optional } and  the 
effect  of  it  has  been  such,  that  registered  baptisms, 
which  heretofore  were  147  to  100,  os  compared  with 
burials,  are  increased  since  the  year  1611,  so  os  to 
exceed  the  burials  in  the  proportion  of  169  to  100. 
This  circumstance  would,  of  course,  affect  any  com> 
parison  of  the  present  tables  with  similar  tables  for  50 
or  too  years  ago,  formed  by  estimate  from  the  baptismal 
and  other  registers. 

To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  different  coun* 
ties,  in  the  following  table,  we  have  marked  thoae 
numbers  with  asterisks  in  each  column,  which  are 
above  the  average  of  that  column  for  all  England  \ 
we  hare  also  distin^ished  the  columns  by  the  letters 
(a)  (6)  (r)  &c.  and  have  subjoined  one  or  more  of 
these  letters  to  the  name  of  the  county,  having  the 


highest  number  in  the  column  designated  by  each  BRITAIN, 
letter  respectively.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  that  in  Mid- 
dlcscx,  the  number  of  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  is  much  greater  tbon  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  and  of  these,  again,  the  class  between  thirty 
ami  forty,  is  roost  above  the  average  of  England, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1594  to  1156.  the 
other  hand,  the  great  manufiicturing  county  of  Lan- 
caster, exhibits  the  largest  relative  number  of  children 
to  the  age  of  fifteen ; and  among  these  a greater  pro- 
|K>rtion  under  five  years  old  than  above;  clearly 
proving  that  the  population  of  that  county  is  on  the 
increase  The  greatest  relative  number  of  persons 
between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  also  between  sixty  and 
seventy,  is  found  in  the  little  county  of  Rutland. 
Herefordshire  bos  a superiority  in  the  class  between 
fifty  and  sixty;  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  between 
seventy  and  ninety;  Northumberland,  between  ninety 
and  loo  } and  Durham,  in  the  ages  above  100. 


CoJNpora/itx  StaUment  of  the  /Iget  of  Mate  Penotu  ta  the  teveral  Counties  of  England,  on  the  98/fi  day  of  May  189 1 , 
a$  deduced  from  the  Heturnt  made  under  the  Population  Act ; shewing,  what  would  be  the  Number  ef  Males  of  the 
seoeral  ^eiafiod  Ages,  supposing  {for  the  sake  of  eomparisom)  the  Number  wliose  Ages  art  returned  from  each 
County  to  hare  been  7Vn  Thousand. 

N.  B.  The  Decimal  Parts  having  been  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity  tn  the  Number  of  Persons  under  forty  years 
of  Age,  the  Totals  become  liable  to  apparent  Error,  not  erceeding  One  tn  the  Ten  Thousand. 
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Bsdtord  

1136 

1207* 

1854* 

1490 

JOOb 

9024 

6574* 

46X.H* 

226.6* 

5141 

371 



Berks 

UlO 

1385* 

1183* 

979 

1429 

1094 

9284 

709.1* 

4K9.9* 

2774>* 

75.66* 

4.85* 

.16* 

Backs 

1339 

1229* 

loi;» 

1.193 

1052 

915.6 

;024 

.■io.‘.r‘ 

2653. 

ro.n* 

4.71* 

Cambridge 

I56D* 

1.313 

1137 

1051* 

15.50* 

1106 

909  9 

6464 

459.^ 

202,6 

7>241 

246 

— 

Chester  

1C38* 

I405o 

1224* 

1022* 

1465 

1109 

inij.2 

595.2 

.1947 

193.4 

5374 

4A3* 

.08 

Corawsll 

1597* 

1.352* 

1202* 

1047* 

1496* 

1073 

856.4 

6.M.6 

1374 

2297* 

5I.C9 

373 

48 

Camberlaod  

1535 

1.141 

1197* 

991* 

1511* 

1150 

9054 

6074 

416.5  2404  • 

6647* 

774* 

76* 

Derby 

15t0- 

1389* 

1223* 

1025* 

1446 

1078 

8914 

660.0 

445.0*  227.8* 

59.69* 

437* 

.10 

Dvroa 

1563* 

1362* 

1156 

987 

1403 

1145 

899.4 

6760* 

4954* 

2I8.8* 

60.61* 

4.45* 

.10 

Dorset 

1503 

1362* 

1221* 

969 

1374 

1041 

93C4 

70:i.2*  5J6  6*  2804* 

€8.96* 

871* 

_ 

Dwhaoi  (a)  

1544* 

1368* 

1193* 

974 

1332 

1230* 

860.8 

6494 

484.2* 

251.9* 

H374* 

946* 

77* 

Emu  

1535 

U02* 

1163 

954 

1464 

1135 

9.50.1* 

661.7 

461.5*2164 

.1072 

3.28* 

.15* 

Glooeester 

I48H 

1.T23 

1172* 

1(K)4* 

1480* 

1102 

960.7* 

686.8 

4734*!2||.1* 

6342* 

444 



ilerctord  (A)  

1317 

1268 

1191* 

1003* 

1420 

1117 

9614* 

776.1* 

5687  * 289.4* 

81.99* 

479* 

49* 

RarUbnl 

1520 

14.31* 

1215* 

991* 

1436 

1108 

9154 

6454  I443.4  1226.0* 

57.11* 

274 

Hootioeden  

1523 

1417* 

l!8.>* 

1018* 

I4.rj 

1043 

897.1 

687.l*;498.1*|2344* 

5643* 

347 



Keol  

1587* 

l.iw* 

1195* 

912 

1360 

1148 

OM.I*' 

PM4«l458  9*i2Sl.l* 

5274 

345 

46 

(*)(«) 

1711* 

ns«* 

1262* 

1018* 

143* 

1143 

887.9 

:.644 

30.8* 

l.M.l 

.18  92 

.1.01 

.14* 

Letrrsler 

147.5 

1.307 

I12H 

loot* 

15.3M* 

1126 

9429* 

690  2* 

4824* 

210.1* 

6241* 

2.68 

.12* 

Liomla  

1504 

1315 

1129 

J022* 

1524* 

1109 

9.16.0 

697.7* 

456.2* 

236.0* 

65.90* 

4 96* 

Middlcftrr  (»)  (/)  (g) 

1.395 

1112 

962 

874 

1721* 

1524* 

1164.9* 

7194*  362.1* 

1.177 

25.63 

245 

71* 

MoaovNiib  

1.320 

1247 

111.3 

1008* 

1630* 

1247* 

990.7* 

67:u* 

4694* 

22IJ 

7243* 

779* 

Norfolk 

1524 

1332 

1124 

100.3* 

1474* 

1078 

923.4 

684.4* 

4984*;282.0* 

70.11* 

5i(6* 

75* 

Northampton ................ 

1495 

1311 

im 

1014* 

1427 

1065 

937.0 

7154* 

54731* 

290.5* 

56.68* 

341 

^ortbumberlanil  (m} .......... 

1477 

1356* 

1211 

101.3* 

1449 

10!<8 

8824 

669.7* 

1844* 

275.8* 

82.00* 

1074* 

.16 

^ottinghaa  

1499 

1.345* 

1183* 

1064* 

1461 

1071 

925,7 

680.1* 

4684* 

2.15.0* 

63.16* 

443* 

OtfnrO 

1416 

1287 

1142 

1110* 

1516* 

1100 

9204 

6764* 

494.0* 

263.0* 

69.65* 

447* 



RolUnd  (d)  (0 

14.32 

1388 

1151 

1079* 

1401 

1042 

926.7 

7324*:5974* 

274.8*7170* 

3.26 





1404 

1.129 

1238* 

I0-22* 

1426 

1887 

970.8* 

675.7* 

J08.6*  2r.2JJ«71  JO* 

44K)* 

_ 

Somerset .. 

1550* 

1322 

1163 

983 

*1494 

1122 

9114 

672.9* 

4844*1232.6* 

61.7.1* 

3.41 



Boothampton  

1578* 

1430* 

1179* 

936 

*1.125 

1162* 

9144 

6794*  473J* 

212.4* 

64  76* 

4.62* 

47 

Stadord  

1592* 

1426* 

1231* 

1002* 

1435 

11.10 

895.6 

614.7 

40531  12070 

52.23 

474* 

\SmSo\k  

1555* 

1.177* 

iin:.* 

1010* 

1411 

1061 

8*94 

67l4*,504-2*  270.0* 

674*3* 

448* 

Sarrrjr.. 

14.31 

1284* 

1122. 

901* 

1 493* 

I315* 

11054 

7 18.4*  .409.7  1178.6 

38.25* 

.148 

47 

Bnsws 

IC02* 

1411* 

12M* 

95.3 

1416 

1067 

8864 

6514 

450.1* 

2457* 

5749* 

276 

.19* 

Warwick  .................. 

1485 

1277 

11.33 

1003* 

1481* 

1123 

9.16.6 

7104* 

514.2* 

263  9*  67.10* 

4.07 

46* 

Westmoreland  

}50Ct 

1.306 

1121 

1012* 

1488* 

109.1 

9.1.1  9 

670.7* 

5042* 

289.1* 

7649* 

2.74 

Wills  

1518 

1.321 

118H* 

1696* 

1445 

1070 

9I9.H 

6914* 

£06.7* 

«74*  7171* 

471 

.10 

Worcester  

1464 

1319 

1147 

974 

1473 

1148 

9«r.4* 

679.1* 

4»IO* 

249.9* 

6878* 

442* 

47* 

York  .'Fast  Riding) 

I49K 

1.V39 

1167 

971* 

1405 

1121 

16.124* 

7094* 

4514* 

23.17* 

64.76* 

348 

42* 

'North  Ridlsg)  (A)  fO... 

1416 

1119* 

1195* 

1003* 

1384 

1079 

800.8 

71F.4* 

5117* 

311.0* 

94.47* 

9.67* 

.28* 

(West  Riding). 

1673* 

1403* 

1214* 

1033* 

1412 

1121 

8154 

612.1 

103  9 

1907 

4.V12 

340 

.03 

FagUnd  r«4)setively) 

1538 

1141 

1109 

988  1 1470 

1155 

9114 

CiS.T^ 

417A 

Inij 

5675 

4.15 

.32 

o 
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BRITAIN. 


BRTTATV.  The  first  peopling  of  Great  Britain,  like  that  of 
other  countries,  is  a subject  of  profound  obscurity  | 
but  the  earliest  colonies  which  have  b«^en  traced,  with 
n„y  degree  of  certainty,  are  those  of  the  southern 
Celts,  the  Gaels  of  history,  and  the  same  as  those 
whom  the  'Welsh  calls  Guydels,  and  regard  as  their  pre- 
decessors. These  are  supposed  to  have  passed  from  the 
nearest  shores  of  the  continent,  and  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  (he  southern  parts  of  Britain  about  1000 
years  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  Considering  these  as 
the  primitive  inhabitants,  becuusc  they  form  the 
barrier  beyond  which  our  researches  cannot  pass, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  long  retained  their  original 
abode  in  the  island,  but  to  have  advanced  into  Minnies, 
pertnps  driven  by  more  powerful  invaders,  luid  thence 
to  have  emssedinto  Ireland,  whence  part  of  them  after- 
wards migrated  to  Scotland,  in  which  country  their 
descendants  still  use  the  Gaelic  language.  The  (^mhri 
or  Northern  Celts  seem  to  have  followed  their  south- 
ern brethren  into  the  more  inviting  regions  of  the 
south;  but  these  were  in  their  turn  drhen  by  the  Goths 
into  Wales,  where  they  are  still  considered  ns  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  population.  'Jbese  were 
afterwards  augmented  by  the  fitlgtr,  Satutu,  Danes, 
Normans,  ami  various  other  clussos  from  on  amnlgama- 
tion  of  which  (he  modern  Britons  have  sprung.  Mr. 
Chalmers,  who  has  spent  much  learned  research  on 
the  subject,  concludes,  that  the  original  luhabitaius 
of  North  Britain,  were  the  **  same  <Taclic  clans  who 
were  early  settled  In  South  Britain.**  A bo<ly  of 
Gothic  Angles  colonized  the  banks  of  the  Tweed 
during  the  fifth  century,  relative  to  whom  the  same 
learned  writer  obsenos,  “ in  the  eflluxion  of  ages, 
they  sent  out  their  colonies  beyond  the  Forth,  the 
Tay,  and  the  Dee;  they  were  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Anglo  Normans  from  the  south ; they  admitted 
settlements  of  kindred  Flemings,  every  where  within 
North  Britain ; and,  with  the  augmentation  of  their 
numbers,  acquiring  the  ascendency  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  dictated  their  language,  their  laws,  and 
their  manners,  within  every  district  of  Proper  Scot- 
land. A Gaelic  colony  of  somewhat  different  tongue, 
a detachment  from  the  Scolitat  Gcutes  of  Ireland,  the 
Dalra'uh  of  Bede,  and  the  of  the  Romans, 

arrived  in  Argyle,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  sixtli 
century ; and  by  u gradual  progress  t»versprcad  the 
laud  from  west  to  east,  gave  their  laws  and  their 
name  to  the  ancient  i*ictisb  people.,  whose  language 
became  amnlgiimated  with  the  kindred  dialect  of  the 
Irish.  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Scotland  was  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  descendants  of 
tlK  aboriginal  Britons,  by  the  Gaelic  Scots,  who  had 
overspreotl  the  land,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Loiliun, 
and  by  the  fJothic  Scandinavians  on  the  coast  of  Caith- 
nesa.  ’ At  that  epoch,  a new’  but  mixed  pi'ople  came 
in  u]Km  all  those  Celts  and  Goths,  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Anglo-Normans,  English  and  Flemings,  settled  in 
every  district  of  ScoUaud  j and  by  o slow  progress, 
became  the  respectable  progenitors  of  the  present  in- 
habitants who  speak  the  English  tongue,  which  is  not 
older  than  the  twelfth  century.'* 

Knoirled^t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  the 
of  ihr  British  Isles,  was  known  to  the  ancients  long 
»Dcienu  ijcforc  the  Roman  invasion,  while  it  appears  equally 
evident,  (hat  for  any  knowledge  of  their  interior, 
wc  must  refer  Co  a period  later  than  that  ei'cnt.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  autbort,  ascribefl 


the  discovery  of  these  remote  islands  to  that  adven-  BRTTATIV. 
turous  people,  the  Plurnieians ; but  all  their  infor- 
mation  on  the  subject  goes  little  further  tlian  the 
fact  of  the  discover)-,  except  as  to  the  tin  whick  was 
thence  procured.  Ilerodotu.<i,  whose  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects  must  be  regardcil  as  cnmmcn.su- 
rate  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  says,  **  I have 
nothing  certain  to  relate  comeming  the  western 
boundaries  of  Europe.  1 know  little  of  (he  islands 
called  Cassitcridcs,  except  the  tin  which  is  imported 
among  ns  j though  1 have  made  diligent  inquiry,  I 
have  never  met  with  any  one  who  coidd  inform  me, 
from  cxjrcricnce,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  sea  which 
bounds  the  extremity  of  Euro|>e.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  amber  and  tin  come  f^roni  its  remotest  parts.*’ 

Thus  was  he  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  these 
islands,  but  readily  confessed  bta  ignorance  of  all  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  them.  From  the  bmik  *’  Oe 
Mundo*'  ascribed  by  several  ancient  authors  to  .Aris- 
totle, as  well  as  from  various  other  writers,  referred  to 
by  Polybius,  we  find  that  the  British  Isles  had  obtained 
much  notice  among  the  Greeks.  In  tlie  work  above 
mentioned,  H is  aaid,  in  this  sea,  (referring  to  that 
which  washes  the  western  shore*  of  Kurrjpc.^  are  two 
islands  called  Britannic,  Albion  and  lernc,  larger  than 
those  already  mentioned.  Tliey  arc  directly  above  the 
Olts.  And  this  is  the  earliest  fiassnge  in  which  we 
have  seen  the  British  Islands  dUtincUy  named.  From 
the  way  in  which  all  the  clas.sical  writer*,  of  dilTercnt 
ages,  both  among  the  Greeks  ond  Romans,  use  the 
terna  Catiiierufes,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  it  was 
understood  by  them  nn  being  only  another  name  for 
these  islands,  which  were  then  known  to  lie  off  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  ; amt  Strabo  gives  us  a 
curious  instance  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  the 
Phornicians  guarded  the  route  they  pursued,  to  obtain 
that  metal  which  provotl  such  a source  of  wealth, 
while  exclusively  restricted  to  themselves.  When 
the  Romans  followed  u Phoenician  vessel  sailing 
thither,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  her 
track,  the  master  run  his  ship  nshore,  and  destroyed 
her,  rather  than  disclose  the  secret ; and  wo.s  sub- 
sequently rewarded  from  the  public  treasury  for  bis 
conduct. 

What  the  art  of  the  Homans  thus  foiled  In  attain, 
their  arms  afterwaHs  aceoiwplisbed,  mmI  it  ra-to  (heir 
invasion  of  Britain,  that  w-c  are  first  in<lehled  for  our  Roman 
knowla<lge  of  it.  About  hnlf  n century  before  the  lavssioo. 
Chri.stian  era,  when  Julius  Coisar  had  made  such 
progress  in  the  cnnqnest  of  Gaul,  ns  tu  olAain  the 
shores  oppofitc  to  Britain,  he  became  ambitious  of 
adding  this  country  also  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Rut 
»u  totallv  unacf{aajn(ed  was  he  with  the  nature,  and 
extent  of  the  island,  as  well  as  with  the  numlier,  power, 
manners,  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  that  he 
found  it  requisite  to  assemble  a band  of  merchants 
from  difFcrent  ports  of  the  opposite  shores,  w'ho 
had  traded  in  Britain,  and  to  examine  them  upon 
these  points,  before  he  ventured  to  underbike  the  e.x- 
pedition.  Being  thus  prepared,  he  resolved  upon  the 
enterprise  ; but  seems  by  no  means  to  have  funned  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  time  it  was  to  cost.  A know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  the  island,  however,  was  the 
chief  remuneration  which  he  received  for  the  trouble 
of  its  conquest.  According  to  this  knowledge,  the 
following  appears  to  have  been  the  tribes  among  whom 
the  island  was  at  that  time  divided,  with  the  regions 
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enabM  him  to  aBeeftoio : ni. 


AAcieat 

tribe*. 


Tribe*. 

1.  Damnonii  . . 
Ihirolrigea 

3.  Belgie  .... 

4.  AtrebaUU  . . 
h.  Regni  .... 

6.  Cantil  .... 

7.  Triiiobautcs 

8.  Iccni  

9.  Cattieuchlani 

10.  Dobunt  .... 

11.  Silurvii  .... 


151.  DemeUc .... 

13.  Ordoviccs  .. 

14.  Cornavu  ...  * 

15.  Coritani 

16.  Brigantes  .. 

17.  Ottadini .... 


Cornwall  and  Deronahire. 

Dorsetshire. 

Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Hampshire. 

Berkshire. 

Surry,  Sussex,  and  the  south  of 
Hampshire. 

Kent. 

Middlesex  and  Essex. 

Suffidk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Huntingdonshire. 

Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and 
Hertfordshire. 

Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

Herefordshire,  Radnorshire,  Mon> 
tnuuthshire,  Brecknockshire,  and 
Glamorganshire. 

Caennorthenshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
and  Cardiganshire. 

Flintshire,  £tenbighshire,  Merion' 
etbshire  ,Montgoincr)'shirc,Caer- 
nurvoashire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea. 

Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffbrdshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire. 

Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Rut- 
landshire, and  Northamptonshire. 

Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham. 

Northumberland. 


Aa  the  Roman  arms  spread  from  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  island  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  while  a knowledge  of  these  tribes  was  at- 
taining, both  they  and  their  territorial  divisions  were 
vanishing  before  the  conquerors.  As  soon  as  the  Ro- 
mans bad  gained  afootingin  the  island,  the  division  they 
adopted  was  that  which  naturally  oroee  out  of  the  cir- 
cmnstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  It  was  |KUli- 
dlvUioa.  tloned  into  Sriionnia  lloHtana^  comprising  all  that  had 
been  subjugated  by  their  lU’tns  ; and  Brtlannin  Barbara, 
including  those  districts  which  still  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. 7’his  was  necessarily  a vngue  distinction, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  variation}  the  one  port  increas- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  other,  till  Britannia  Romana 
contained  nearly  the  whole  of  South  BriUin.  A more 
specific  division  then  became  desirable,  and  the  four 
following  provinces  were  adopted: 

1.  Britannia  Priota,  including  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  to  Uie  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side, 
and  that  of  the  Severn  on  the  other. 

3.  Britannia  Secunda,  comprising  UK>dern  Woles. 

3.  J2acia  Casariensit,  comprehending  the  midland 
distriets  of  England,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber 
on  the  east,  and  betw-cen  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey 
on  the  west. 

4.  3fa4r/ma  Ottariesuis,  extending  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Tyne,  and  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Solway  Frith. 
Its  northern  boundar}' was  at  one  period  formed  by  the 
wall  of  Severus,  stretching  from  Newcastle  to  Car- 
lisle} and  at  another  by  that  of  Adrian,  connecting 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 


The  Rocoan  province  of  yalentia  also  comprised  that  BUT  AW. 
part  of  Scotland  sooth  of  the  Clyde  and  ^e  Forth  j 
and  the  name  of  f’espatiana  was  at  one  period  applied 
to  the  region  between  the  Forth  and  Lo^  Ness,  where 
a few  remains  of  Roman  roads  and  coins  have  been 
discovered.  To  those  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Roman  arms,  the  original  appellation  of  Britannia 
Barbara,  would  continue  naturally  to  be  applied. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  feel  the  impend- 
ing power  that  was  destined  for  its  overthrow,  their 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  more  remote  parts  ; 
and  the  Britons  being  thus  left  without  their  pro- 
tection, and  from  loug  subjugatiuu  being  unublc  to 
defend  themselves,  were  soon  subdued  by  the  Saxons 
and  other  northern  tribes.  These  extended  their 
conquests  to  the  whole  of  South  Britaiu,  with  the 
exception  of  Woles  mid  Cornwall,  which  still  remained 
in  possession  of  the  olxirigines.  The  Piets,  :?^cots, 
and  other  native  tribes,  also  retained  most  of  their 
dominions,  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  new 
conquerors  divided  their  possessions  into  seven  king-  Saxoa 
dnms,  collectively  styled  the  &ijoh  Heptarchy,  each  H«ptareby. 
Chief  assuming  the  government  of  those  parts  he  had 
been  most  Instrumental  in  subduing.  These  kingdoms 
were  Kent,  .Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  Northumberland, 

East  Angles,  and  Mercia.  The  following  list  exhibits 
the  counties  contaioed  in  each,  with  the  date  of  its 
establishment,  the  founder's  name,  and  the  time  of  its 
termination,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  arranged 
in  chronological  order. 

EfUb.  A.  n.  Foander.  Term.  a.d. 

1.  Kent  455  ..  Hmgut..^.  b'iS 

Kent. 

3.  5uwrx,  or  5.  Saxons..  491  ..  EUa  ......  600 

Sussex, 

Surry. 

3.  Pynter,OT  fy.Sairms  513,,  Cerdk  937 

Part  of  Cornwall, 

Devonshire, 

Dorsetshire, 

Somersetshire, 

Wiltshire, 

Hampshire, 

Berkshire. 

4.  Es$rz,  or  E Saxons. . 537  Erkenvin  ,,  810 

Essex, 

Middlesex, 

Part  of  Hertfordshire. 

5.  Northumberland  , 647  ..  Ida  827 

Yorkshire, 

Lancashire, 

Durham, 

Westmoreland, 

Cumberland, 

Northumberland, 

Part  of  Scotland. 

6.  East  JngUs  57&  . . UJa 793 

Norfolk, 

Suffolk, 

Cambridgeshire. 

7.  JIfercta  665  • • Crida  834 

Glou  eestershi 
Herefordshire, 

Worcestershire, 

Warwickshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Rutlandshire, 

D 3 
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Nonhaniptonihire, 

Lincolnihire, 

Ilantin^onshire, 

B«<1for()shir«, 

Uuckinghfuusbire, 

Oxfonishirr, 

Staffbrdshiro, 

Derbyshire, 

i^hrojMhire, 

Nottinghamihire, 

Cheshire, 

Part  of  Hertfordshire 


Af^er  n series  of  Jealousies  and  wars,  which  constitute 
the  leading  features  of  the  Saaon  Heptarchy,  the  whole 
became  united  to  897,  unrler  £gAerf,  King  of  the  West 
Saaons,  and  the  only  surviving  descendaot  of  those 
Chiefs  who  ha<l  established  the  Heptarchy,  and  en- 
hanced their  authority  by  claiming  a descent  from 
Woden,  the  supreme  divinity  of  their  forefathers. 
<tiri*bn,  Creat  Hritain  has  long  been  primarily  divided  into 
the  three  countries  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  t 
though  now  all  united  under  one  government.  England 
occupies  the  southern.  \V'ale.s  the  western,  and  Scot- 
land the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  The  com- 
paraitve  extent  of  these  divi.sions,  U nearly  in  propor- 
tion of  the  following  numbers  : viz. 


England  100 

Scotland  55 

Wales  16' 


The  present  division  into  counties  and  shires,  took 
place  at  a subsc(|ueiit  period  } and  those  in  England 
are  ascribetl  to  Alfred  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
871  to  901. 

Groml  Considereil  as  a whole,  few'  countries  ]>rcscnt  more 

sitpeci.  varied  bcautyi»f  outlines  or  general  surface  than  Great 
Britain  } Olid  in  these  rcsjiects,  perhajis,  eachdi-strict 
has  its  ow  n peculiar  characteristics,  which  as  well  ns 
its  more  local  divisions,  will  be  more  appropriately 
described  under  its  respective  name.  The  southern 
and  en.<item  part  of  the  island  contolos  the  greatest 
extent  of  level  country  f but  even  here,  except  in  some 
fenny  or  marshy  districts,  the  stirface  is  agreeably 
diversified.  The  western  and  northern  parts  arc  more 
varied  and  moimtainous,  while  particular  districts, 
especially  in  Wales,  the  nortlicrn  tracts  of  England, 
and  many  of  the  northern  )«rts  of  Scotland,  assume 
an  aspect  of  alpine  grandeur.  The  altitudes  of  the 
highest  tuumiits  of  England,  are  generally  l>etwccn 
two  and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Some  of  those  in  Wales,  reach  the  elevation  of  3500 
feet  ; while  in  Scotland,  many  points  arc  between 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  that  level,  and  a 
few  exceed  the  latter  nunilier. 

Rhvrs  sad  Great  Britain  is  not  distioguished  by  any  feature 

cadaU.  ninrc  than  for  the  network  of  rivers  and  canals  by 
which  its  surface  is  every  where  intersected.  Themo.st 
noted  of  thei-.e  natural  channels  arc  the  Tbame.s,  the 
Severn,  thcMerscy,  the  Humber,  the  Tyne,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Toy,  the  Dec,  and  the  Clyde.  'Jliese 
being  joined  by  numerous  inferior  streams  and  canals, 
constitute  an  internal  navigation  almost  from  one 
extremity  of  the  i.vlMid  to  the  other ; nor  is  North 
Brilnin  destitute  of  these  agricultural  and  commercial 


facilities.  Ooe  of  the  noblest  works  ii.  the  cuunt/y  U 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  being  cut  through  achiiia 
of  lakes,  quite  intersects  ibe  island,  and  joins  the  op- 
posite seas,  from  Moray  Frith  to  Loch  Lioshe.  Many 
beautiful  and  romantic  lakes  too  stud  the  mountainous 
districts. 

Few  countries  are  so  much  affected  as  Britain  by  insta- 
bility of  climate,  lliis  has  been  ascribed  in  agreat  measure 
toils  position,  whichexposesit  to  the  variety  occasioned 
by  the  union  of  the  dry  winds  from  the  continent,  with 
tbe  vapours  that  arise  from  the  Atlantic.  The  ranges  uf 
mountains,  which  generally  run  from  north  to  south, 
also  render  a diOeretice  of  cilmatc  between  the  east  and 
west  parts  of  the  island  very  sensible  { the  funner  has  a 
low'er  temperature  and  a dryer  atmosphere  j the  latter 
is  conqKiratively  mild  but  humid.  The  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  generally  takes  place  a little 
west  of  the  metropolis  j the  niinimam,  of  course,  on 
the  elevated  mountains  of  North  Britain.  More  incon- 
veiiience  is  experienced  from  cold  than  from  beat. 
Winter  prevails  over  summer,  and  in  several  parts 
may  be  said  to  m.'untain  its  sway  for  seven  or  eight 
monthsinthc  year,  llicextremehightempcraturegcne- 
rally  occurs  in  July  or  tbe  beginning  of  August;  and 
that  of  cold  in  January  or  February.  At  the  former 
period  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  eighty-six 
degrees,  and  the  medium  of  a series  of  years  is  eighty- 
one  or  eighty-two  degrees;  uiid  it  seldom  sinks  lower 
than  eight  or  ten  degrees;  thougli.evcn  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  mercury  has  sometiraes 

fallen  below  the  zero  on  Fohrculieit  a scale.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  afford  a view  of  the  teiii|>crature  of 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  in  distant  parts  of  tbe 
island,  but  do  not  strictly  exhibit  acomparison  between 
tbe  different  regions,  as  the  observations  appe.ir  not  to 
have  been  made  at  tbe  same  hour  of  the  day.  Those  at 
Gordon  Castle  were  made  at  three  r.  m.  which  is  con- 
sidered os  the  hottest  part  of  tbe  day ; those  at  the 
other  places  arc  more  consistent  with  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  day. 

(tordon  Castle  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  in 
the  north-cast  part  of  Scotland.  The  spring  includes 
March,  .April,  and  May;  and  each  of  the  otliers  the 


three  succeeding  months. 

At  London. 

Spring  46*9 

Sumn>er 

Autumn  59'4 

Winter  405 

Annual  nbcan 51'9 


Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 


At  Yark. 

496 

6.1-3 

56*3 

36 

Annual  mean 49 


At  Gordon  Castle. 

Spring 488 

Summer 61  6 

Autumn  50-4 

Winter  494 

Annual  mean  . . ......  59'5 


The  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of 
ScotbinJ  varies  from  forty-five  to  forty-seven  degrees, 
and  the  preceding  mtinhers  may  therefore  be  consi-' 
dcredos  the  maximum.  Thcteiuperatares  of  twoplaces 
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BRITAIN,  on  the  same  parallel } aod  soractimea  only  at  a sbort 
distance  from  each  other,  often  cahibit  a coosiderable 
diferenee.  Tliis,  in  some  instances,  amonnts  to  three 
or  four  degrees ; as  between  London  and  the  west  of 
England. 

The  medium  annual  temperature  of  Mid-Lothian 
also,  where  the  obserralions  w‘ere  made  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  was  found  to  be  48^  57'',  and  that  of  Stir* 
lingshire  only  45'’ ; which  shews  a difference  of 
3^  57^  arising  from  local  circumstances,  though  the 
two  counties  are  at  so  small  a distance  from  each  other. 
Prcanre  The  following  are  the  mean  heights  of  the  baro- 
of  the  at*  meter  at  seven  very  distant  places  of  South  Britain, 
nios|i  ere.  nn^iely,  Liverpool,  Dover,  Middlewich,  Keswick, 
York,  Derby,  and  Sidmouth.  We  ore  not  acquainted 
with  a similar  set  of  observations  for  North  Britain  j 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  results 
would  be  very  different  from  those  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  The  general  range  is  between 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches. 


tnebe*. 

Greatest  height  30  *53 

Mean  height . ^9‘7'i 

Least  height 28  45 


Prevsiliqf 

winds. 


Moiatnre 
of  Che  at- 
mosphere. 


QuantUy 
of  rsln. 


So  variable  is  the  state  of  the  wind  In  this  island, 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  general  principles.  It 
blows  with  the  greatest  strength  and  constancy  from 
the  south-we.<(t,  whicli  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  bear- 
ing of  the  trees  in  the  opposite  direction  in  all  parts 
which  arc  exposed  to  its  full  influence.  This  is  also 
readily  accounted  for  from  the  position  of  the  island 
with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  adiacent 
continent}  and  the  difference  of  temperature  of  their 
inrumbent  atmospheres  at  certain  seasons.  8o 
variable  are  the  windsljoth  in  North  and  South  Britain, 
that  different  districts  present  very  different  results.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  cast  and  north 
winds  are  more  frequent  on  the  eastern  than  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island ; and  that  the  south  and 
amith-west  winds  are  uflcncr  felt  on  the  latter  than 
the  former  const. 

That  freshness  of  vegetation,  which  is  indisputably 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  British  landscape, 
indicates  a considerable  degree  of  atmospheric  moU* 
turc } which  descends  either  in  rain  or  dew.  This, 
like  the  motion  luid  teni|>erature  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
subject  to  great  variation  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  island.  Hain  falls  in  ninrh  less  quantities  in  the 
eastern  than  in  the  western  countries — in  the  low  than 
in  the  dcvaiwl  regions — in  the  southern  parts  of  Eng- 
land than  in  the  northern.  In  England  the  following 
results  have  been  deduced  from  a great  variety  of 
registered  quantities. 

Mesa  soBiu]  depth. 

Inches. 

Three  north-western  counties 47 

Three  north-eastern  counties 31 

Three  south-western  counties  85 

Three  southern  counties  26 


Mr.  Dalton,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  this  class 
of  meteorological  phenomena,  estimates  the  averu^ 

3uantity  for  the  whole  of  England  at  31*3  inches  in 
epth.  The  districts  near  the  metropolis  appear  to  have 
less  rain  than  most  other  ports}  for,  from  a journal  kept 
by  the  Royal  Society,  the  mean  result  of  eleven  years 
•was  twenty-one  and  a quarter  inches  j while  at  Ware, 


in  Herlfordthtre,  the  average  quantity,  fur  a series  of 
five  years,  was  2S’6  inches.  The  various  observa- 
tioDS  that  have  been  nuuie  In  the  suu(herf)  purtiun  of 
the  island  lead  to  the  general  conclusions,  in  reference 
to  a coruparisoti  of  different  mouths,  that  it  usually 
rains  less  in  March  than  November,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  twelve } less  in  April  than  October, 
as  one  to  two ; and  less  in  May  than  September.  For 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  the  quantity  varies,  so  far  as 
observations  have  been  mode,  from  about  forty-seven  to 
twenty-five  Inches}  full  os  much  difference  as  this  lakes 
place  between  the  rain  in  Ayrshire  and  at  Edinburgh. 

The  annual  average,  os  given  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  is 
SO'BH,  which  U therefore  about  half  an  inch  less  than 
Mr.  Dalton's  statement  for  England.  The  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  quantities 
appears  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in  Scotland  j fur 
the  result  of  the  observ'aiioiis  made  in  Surry  gives  only 
twenty-four  incljcs,  while  the  mean  of  those  for 
Westmoreland  is  filty-four  j and  for  both  Kendal  and 
Keswick  higher. 

'Hie  quantity  of  dew  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Dalton  at  an  Qiuntitrnf 
average  depth  of  about  six  inches,  which  therefore 
makes  the  whole  depth  of  descending  moisture  in 
England  at  least  thirty-six  inches  ; and  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  it  is  not  much  less  for  North 
than  for  South  Britain,  lie  computes  also  the  evapo- 
ration of  South  Britain  to  be  about  twenty-three  inches. 

On  the  nortJisidc  of  the 'I'wccd,  perhaps  twenty  inches 
may  be  n more  correct  result. 

The  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  scarcely  less  diversified  SoiL 
than  its  surface  or  its  climate.  In  the  lower  parts  clay 
and  strong  loams  geuerolly  prevail,  and  in  sevend 
places  extend  to  a considerable  elevation  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  In  some  of  the  more  open  plains  sand 
abounds,  while  in  others,  especially  towards  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  fenny  ground  occupy  wide  tracts, 
while  peat,  earth,  and  rock  usually  divide  the  higher 
regions.  The  British  soil  may  therefore  be  said  to 
include  all  varieties,  from  the  stiffest  clay  to  the  most 
barren  sand,  and  from  the  deep  and  fertile  loam  to 
the  sterile  peat,  that  defies  the  utmost  skill  and  per- 
severance of  cultivation. 

In  England  and  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  sur- 
face is  stated  to  be  under  tillage,  one-third  to  be 
employed  as  pasturage  and  meadow,  and  the  remainder 
to  be  occupied  by  waters,  w'oods,  and  wastes. 

In  Scotland  and  its  islands  little  more  than  a fourth 
part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated  ; while  about  a 
forty-seventh  part  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers.  Mr. 

Middleton  estimated  tbewholc  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  England  aud  Wales  at  4^126.690,00(1.  { and 
Dr.  Colquhoun  stales  the  property  annually  created  in 
Great  Brit.iin  and  Ireland  by  agriculture,  in  1812,  at 
4^16,817,624.  If  this  estimate  were  correct,  the  sum 
U necessarily  much  diminished  at  this  time. 

Mlieat  is  the  most  important  agriciltural  product 
of  Britain,  and  is  most  extensively  cultivate,  and  products, 
arrives  nt  the  best  quality,  in  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Rutlandshire, 
and  Herefordshire.  Rye  is  less  grown  than  formerly, 
but  is  still  cultivated  in  some  of  the  dry  and  sandy  soils 
or  elevated  districts.  The  best  barley  counties  arc 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Bedfordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Nottingham,  and  Berkshire,  with  the  upper  |mrls 
of  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Shropshire.  Oats 
are  cuUi^’nted  in  all  the  northern  and  fenny  tracts  of 
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BRITAIN,  the  midland  counties.  Beans  in  most  of  the  scrong 
soils,  and  peas  in  the  dry  or  errareliy  parts.  'I'area, 
clover,  and  sainfoin  are  widely  diffused.  Ihitatoes  arc 
grown  in  all  parts,  but  are  thought  to  altnin  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
Tumeps  have  now  become  a general  crop,  ami  hove,  in 
many  districts,  in  a great  measure,  supplanted  the  old 
system  of  fallow.  Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  in  sorpe 
places,  and  hops  arc  peculiar  to  others.  A variety  of 
small  seeds  are  likewise  cultivated  in  particular  tracts, 
as  canary,  carraway,  corl.ander,  musta^,  rape,  poppy, 
and  some  others.  Saffron,  camomile,  madderwood, 
and  liquorice  ore  also  among  the  products  of  Britain. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit  are  diffused  over  the  whole  of 
the  island;  and  horticulture  is  made  a particular  study, 
especially  in  Scotland.  The  adaptation  of  the  soil  and 
climate  in  most  parts  of  South  Britain  to  the  growth 
of  timber,  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  woods 
and  plantations,  'flie  princijKil  timber  trees  in  this 
country  are  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  lime,  beech,  chestnut, 
sycomore,  maple,  birch,  elder,  hornbeam,  aspin, 
and  poplar.  The  oak  of  Britain  surpasses  that  of  most 
other  countries  in  strength  and  dtimbtiity  ; qualities 
that  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  superiority  of  her 
navy.  'I'he  principal  (voodlnnd  counties,  arc  Kent, 
Surry,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Che- 
shire, with  parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshurc,  l./eicestcr- 
shire,  and  Northamptonshire,  to  which  a portion  of 
Yorkshire  ami  some  other  counties  may  be  added.  The 
western  side  of  the  island  is  in  general  l>etter  wooded 
than  the  eastern. 

Atuoials.  The  domestic  animals  of  Britain  are  too  well  known 
to  rc(|uire  nn  cnumemtion  ; and  u specification  of  their 
several  properties  and  peculiarities  would  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  sco}>e  of  this  article.  The  horses  of 
Britain  are  now  superior  to  those  of  most  other 
countries,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  (hot  noble  ani- 
mal is  applied.  The  whole  number  kept  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  stated  at  about  a raiUion  and  a half.  A 
similar  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the  domestic  cattle, 
the  number  of  which  maintaitMHl  in  the  island  is 
nearly  flve  millions  and  a half.  Not  only  the  general 
improvement  of  agriculture,  but  the  almost  unex- 
ampled progress  of  British  manufactures,  ha\e  rendered 
the  various  breeds  of  sheep- of  great  inspoHaoce  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Britain ; and  the  most  meritorious 
exertions  have  been  made  for  their  amelioration.  The 
whole  number  kept  in  England  and  Woles,  induding 
the  lambs  of  the  year,  has  been  staled  by  the  ablest 
judges  at  twenty-six  millions,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  their  wool,  at  400  packs  of  940  pounds  each.  If 
the  number  in  Scotland  be  added,  the  total  in  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  thirty-flve 
millions ; but  the  wool  will  not  be  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  Inveof  rural  sports,  which  haa 
always  been  a characteristic  of  the  British  nation,  haa 
given  rise  to  several  breeds  of  dogs.  The  EogUsh 
mastiff  and  bull-dog  are  distinguished  for  their 
9U|>orior  courage  mid  strength,  but  degenerate  io 
foreign  climes.  The  wolf  and  wild  boar,  however, 
have  long  been  extinct ; and  the  only  quadrupeds  that 
now  present  themselves  to  the  chace  are  the  foi,  the 
stag,  and  the  hnre.  ^ievernl  of  the  less  common  species 
of  wild  animals  are  also  found  in  the  most  woody, 
mountainous,  or  retired  parts  of  the  country ; but 
even  these  the  progress  of  population  and  culture 
seems  to  have  greatly  thinned  io  comparison  with 


former  times.  The  badger,  otter,  martin,  hedgehog,  BRITAIN, 
squirrel,  and  several  species  of  the  weasel  tribe  are  y 
still  met  with.  The  colloy,  or  true  shepherd’s  dog,  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland;  and  the  wild  rue  is 
also  still  found  in  the  mountainous  (utrts  of  that 
country.  The  chief  birds  of  prey  are  of  the  eagle  and 
hawk  kinds ; but  thr  former  have  now  become  scarce. 

The  bustard  is  sometimes  seen  of  a large  size,  though 
it  it  by  no  means  common.  This  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  largest  of  the  British  birds,  and  the 
goldeo-crcsted  wren  tlie  least.  'I’he  nightingale  is  the 
most  admired  of  the  musical  tribes,  as  the  wheatear  is 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour;  but  both  are  restricted 
to  some  parts  of  South  Britain.  Game  is  plentiful  in 
most  counties;  but  in  addition  to  those  which  are  com- 
mon to  England,  Scotland  presents  the  capercalzie,  and 
tbeptarmigan.  Domesticfowls  require  noenumeration. 

Variou.8  birds  of  |iassage  annually  vdsit  both  North  and 
South  Britain  ; among  which  those  best  known  are 
the  woodcock,  snipe,  and  several  species  of  plover. 

The  most  useful  of  our  wild  fowls  are  the  goose, 
duck,  teal,  and  widgeon,  vast  numbers  of  which  are 
annually  caught,  and  supply  an  extensive  article  of 
food  during  several  of  the  winter  months.  The  shores 
arc  surrounded  with  multitudes  of  sca-fowl,  which 
flock  in  immense  numbers  to  particular  parts, 
especially  the  rocky  promontories  of  the  coast.  Moat 
of  the  riv'ers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  Fishes, 
seas,  abound  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  fisL 
III  the  inland  parts  the  most  common  are  the  salmon, 
trout,  pike,  eel,  perch,  carp,  sturgeon,  char,  and 
several  other  kinds.  On  the  coast  some  of  those 
most  frequently  taken  are  migratory,  and  are 
only  to  be  met  with  at  cert^  seasons,  but  otben 
are  found  at  all  times.  In  the  former  class  we  naay 
enumerate  pilchards  and  mackarel,  which  are  only 
caught  near  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  while 
herrings  arc  common  to  all  parts.  Some  of  the  most 
esteemed  of  thr  other  class  are  the  turbot,  cod,  sole, 
ling,  hallibut,  plaice,  hadduok,  whiting,  smelt,  mallet, 
dorec,  and  brett.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most 
plentiful  off  the  coast  of  Wales.  The  shark  is  some- 
times seen,  and  the  whale  occasionally  visits  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  island,  where  the  seal  and  the 
snn-fish  are  caught.  Many  parts  of  the  shores  are 
well  stocked  with  shell  flsh,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  sail 
oj’stcrs.  Several  species  of  reptilrs  and  numerous 
insects,  arc  likewise  met  with  in  roost  parts  of  the 
country.  The  precious  metals  are  not  met  with  in  Mlsenls^ 
sufiltiicnt  quantities  to  make  them  an  object  of  search; 
silver  is  extracted  from  lead  and  copper  ore.  The 
metallic  products  of  Britain,  as  welt  or  all  her  most 
valuable  mineral  substances,  are  contained  in  the 
western  and  northern  |mrts  of  the  island,  while  the 
southern  ami  eastern  districts,  which  are  composed  of 
secondary  formations  and  alluvial  soil,  do  not  present 
any  valuable  substance.  Iron  is  extensively  diffused 
over  many  of  the  central,  wrestern,  and  itorthem  por*j. 

Lead  is  also  ohloihcd  in  a great  variety  of  places  in  the 
same  regions.  Britain  has  always  been  considered  as 
the  peculiar  depository  of  tin.  This  is  exclusively 
oonfined  to  the  south-west  promontory  of  the  island, 
which  yields  about  3UO  tons  annually.  The  number 
of  (venple  eniployed  in  the  various  processes  by  which 
this  metal  is  obtainod,  is  stated  at  nearly  lO.OOU;  and 
the  yearly  value  of  the  produce  at  half  n million. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  great  chain  of  moimtains  which 
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BRITAIN,  stretches  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in 
V some  districts  further  north.  Coal,  however.  Is  one  of 

the  most  abuodimt  and  valuable  of  the  British  mine- 
rals ; and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  working  the 
others.  This  Is  very  generally  difl\ised  .over  the 
island,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  southern  and 
eastern  district  already  mentioned  and  so  abundant 
is  the  quantity,  that  notwithstanding  (he  immense 
consumption,  Dr.  Thomson  calculates  that  the  New- 
castle coal  formations  alone  would  supply  the  whole 
kingdom  for  at  least  1000  years  to  come.  Salt  is 
another  of  these  valuable  minerals,  and  is  fbund  in  vast 
masses  of  rocks  as  well  as  in  copious  springs,  chiefly 
in  Cheshire.  Jllacklead  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain.  Zinc,  bismuth,  cobalt,  magnesia,  alum, 
gypsum,  fullers'-eartb,  pocters’-clay,  marble,  spar,  and 
various  kinds  of  stone  and  slate  abound  m many  parts. 
Besides  these,  several  of  the  more  valuable  stones  are 
found  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  These 
include  ngates,  rock-crystals,  topazes,  and  others; 
with  the  variegated  stones  usually  denominated  Scotch 
pebbles.  The  whole  of  the  property  annually  crooted 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  mines  and  minerals, 
was  estimated,  a few  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Cnlqtihoun, 
including  the  labour  of  extracting  and  preparing  the 
various  substances,  at  nise  miitions.  Few  countries 
Mioenl  of  Europe  can  boost  of  mineral  waters  either  more 

waters.  abund-mt  in  quantity,  nr  more  eOicacious  in  quality 

chan  Britain,  it  will  be  suIBcient  here  to  enumerate 
those  of  Bath, Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Harrowgnte,  Scar- 
borough, Buxton,  Matlock,  Leauiinglon,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  South  Britain;  with  those  of  Muffot,Pctcrhcad, 
Dunsc,  and  I'itkcatbly,  on  the  north  side  of  thcTwccd. 
Manu(ae>  chief  manofucturcs  of  Great  Britain  arc  of  wool, 

tafca.  cotton,  linen,  silk,  leather,  glass,  pottery,  and  metallic 
wares,  The  fabric  of  woollens  of  different  kinds  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  staple  manu- 
facture. of  the  country.  It  wus  introduced  as  early  os 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  only  from  the  reign 
of  Eilward  111.  (bat  its  pros|>crity  con  be  dated  It  is 
chiedy  confined  to  the  soutberu  division  of  the  island, 
and  including  the  various  articles  made  of  wool,  is 
stated  to  employ  half  a million  of  people,  while  the 
value  of  the  articles  annually  pr^uce<l  is  about 
j^l8,OOQ.O(X>,  The  cotton  manufacture  affords  an 
example  of  unparalleled  rapidity  of  success.  Unknown 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  one- 
hundredth  part  of  its  present  extent  at  the  commence- 
xnvnt  of  the  eighteenth,  it  is  now  unrivalled  in 
any  other  nation.  Monche.vter,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  centres  of  this  trade. 
The  ingenious  application  of  machinery  has  carried  it 
to  such  an  extent,  that  notwithstanding  the  consequent 
cheapness  of  the  multifarious  articles  which  are  thus 
produced,  the  total  value  of  the  whole  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  000,000.,  nor  the  ndmber 
of  individuals  employed  utlcss  than  600,000  or 600,000. 
Linen  was  early  established  as  one  of  the  staple  manu- 
fiictnres  of  Britain,  but  has  now  been  partly  super- 
seded by  that  of  cotton,  and  perhaps  the  annual  value 
of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  000,000.  or 

500,000.  Britain,  however,  is  more  extensively 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  hardware  and  other 
metnllic  articles  than  for  any  branch  of  her  industry'. 
These,  as  well  ns  the  woollen  manufictures,  employ 
vast  quantities  of  native  materiaU;  while  others,  as 
cotton  and  silk,  depend  wholly  u^ion  those  of  foreign 


growth,  and  of  distant  climes.  The  things  included  BRITAIN, 
under  this  hend  are  so  numcruus  us  oltugelncr  to  pre- 
elude  s|ieciHcation.  As  an  appoximalion  to  the  total 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  all  the  iivelollic  manu- 
factures of  this  island,  wc  may  state  18,000,000.; 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  at  400,000.  I.argc 
quantities  of  silk  goods  are  tn^e  in  the  metropolis, 
and  several  other  pWe«  toward  the  centre  of  Engl.'ind, 
the  whole  annual  value  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  j^4,?00,000.,  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
at  70fiOO.  Leather  is  also  another  very  important 
branch,  and  including  all  the  articles  into  which  it 
is  wrought,  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  the  value 
of  s£'l0.000,000.,  a year,  and  employs  nearly  300,000 
individuals.  Glass,  earthenware,  porcelain,  and  poper, 
ore  likewise  carried  to  great  perfection ; besides  various 


other  manufactures  which  are  more  local,  or  more 
limited.  Carriages,  bats,  sugar-refineries,  breweries, 
soaperies,  vitriol,  copperas,  white  lead,  salt-works, 

«od  roperies  are  spr^vd  over  most  parts  of  the  island. 

Including  those  adready  enumerated,  with  gunpou  der- 
manufactorieSj  distilleries,  tin-works,  ftc.  the  whole 
annual  amount  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
100  millions  ; about  fifteen  millions  of  w hich  may 
be  assigned  to  Scotland,  and  the  remainder  to  Eng- 
land. llr.  Colquhoun  has,  indeed,  raised  the  total 
much  higher,  for  he  states  the  new  property  annually 
created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  independently  of 
the  valne  of  the  row  materials,  ataflH.^^OAKX).  The 
whole  number  of  people  thus  employed  is  about  two 
millions  and  a half. 

In  addition  to  all  these  sources  of  industry,  the  Fhheri«*. 
British  fisheries  g^ve  employment  to  a great  number 
of  her  inhabitants,  and  ^d  considerable  sums  to  her 
annual  capital,  as  well  as  supply  several  valuable 
articles  of  foot!  for  borne  consumption  and  expormtion. 

The  whole  value,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland,  is  supposed  to  exceed  two  milUoos 
annually. 

British  commerce  began  to  rise  into  importance  Commerce, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  now  surpasses  all 
that  has  been  recorded  of  any  nation  in  the  annals  of 
mankiud.  The  number  of  vessels  employerl  in  the 
coasting  trade  U very  great,  and  lately  exceeded 

10,000,  carrying  a burthen  of  more  than  1,^50,000 
tons.  No  very  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Britain;  but 
if  ibe  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  be  adopted  as 
the  annual  consumption  of  each  of  its  inh^itanU, 
which  according  to  the  last  census  were  14,397,677,  it 
will  give  the  astonishing  amount  ^16,965,166.  'Hie 
extent  of  the  foreign  commerce  will  be  best  shown  by 
the  following  official  statements.  From  the  Report 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  >.-m 
the  seconif  of  April,  1619,  it  appears  that  (he  amount 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain,  for  each 
of  the  three  preceding  years,  ending  with  the  fifth  of 
January,  and  taken  at  the  official  value,  was  the  ful- 
lowing,  viz. 


lupeaTs. 


Exraars. 


£.  «.  d.  £.  d. 

Ifiir 30,105,566  1 9 ....  61,243,574  7 11  Esperts 

1818..,. 33, 966, 232  6 0 ....  &S.i23,202  4 10  iia- 

1819 40,176.634  9 6 56,651,319  9 lO 


A large  portion  of  this  consisted  either  of  the  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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nUTAIN.  The  oIDcIaI  value  is  o]»o  considerably  below  the  real 
worth;  and  the  following  statement,  cslractcd  fr»>m 
the  tame  aource,  not  only  shews  the  amount  ufliritiHli 
articles  as  compared  with  the  total,  but  gives  the  real 
as  well  as  official  value. 


Ex  POSTS. 

BriitfA  Produce  and  iKant^ac/urc*. 


Vcssrii.  To&s.  M«o. 

England 9,lt)3,254. . 13t>,.‘}99 

Scotland 3.00A. . 19,0(X) 

Ireland  : 1,106..  6o,6l9..  S,855 

Isle  of  (tuernsey  .V  64  . 7/ih4..  4U3 

Jersey fio. . H.syS, . 6SO 

Mao  353..  8,99H.  . 9,316 


British  Plantations..  3,610..  948,718..  15,817 


BRITAIN. 


Official  ralur.  Real  valiM. 

£,  $.  J.  £.  a rf. 

18)7....  36.607.610  6 8 . . 49,9r>.5,2.'>6  3 8 

1818 41,588,563  11  11  ..  43,696,953  14  9 

1819.  ...44,564,044  14  10  ..  48,903.760  16  1 

TesarU  carrying  on  this  commerce  the  same  official 

••ployed,  document  states  the  following  numbers  of  vessels  as 
employed,  including  their  re|>eated  voyages  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage, 
and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  navi- 
gating them.  The  day  on  which  each  year  terminates, 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  commercial  amounts. 


ExTtaBP  iKWAans. 
Brit'uh  ami  Irak  Fcseels. 


A'eneU. 

Tuoft. 

Men. 

1817... 

...16,7.54  .... 

1,966,890  ... 

. 119,779 

1818.  . . 

...18,707  .... 

2.940,675  . . . 

. 131,901 

1619... 

...90,401  .... 

9.470,779  ... 

. 143,800 

Fureign 

Vrxteh, 

1HI7... 

. ..  9,695  .... 

317,577  ... 

. 99,953 

1818... 

. ..  3,163  .... 

401,799  ... 

. 94.745 

1819... 

...  5,898  .... 

705,511  ... 

. 40,690 

Total  Nambi 

:r  of  Vcsscli. 

ISI-... 

. . . 19,579  .... 

9,'284,476  ... 

. 149,039 

1818. . . 

...91,870  .... 

9,649,467  . . . 

. 156,646 

IH19... 

...26,999  .... 

3,169,990  ... 

. 184,490 

Clbarkd  Ot'TWAans. 
PrUish  and  Ir'uh  f’e$$elt. 


T»m«. 

Men. 

ifii;.. . 

...I7r1H3  .. 

. . I,987,7t>4  ... 

, 193,733 

1818. . . 

. ..19.754  . . 

, . 9,949,906  . . . 

. 136,947 

1S19... 

...19,791  .. 

. . 9,401,067... 

. 149,476 

Foreign  7 esse/s. 

1817... 

. . . 2,960  . 

. . . 399,949  . , 

, 90,156 

1818.. . 

. . . 2,647  . 

. ..  .396.164  .. 

...  39,981 

1819... 

. . . 5,063  . 

. ..  671.349  .. 

. . . 36,764 

Total  Number  o/‘  VeneU. 

1817... 

.,.19.643  .. 

..  9,317,736., 

. . 143,889 

1818... 

...99,498  .. 

. . 9.645.370  . . 

. . 159,998 

1619. . . 

...94,854  .. 

. . 3,079,409  . . 

. . 179,940 

Awmnt  of  Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  immense  traffic  is  carried 
British  on  in  the  port  ttf  Ixmdun,  and  about  onc-sixth  of  the 
shipping  whole  shipping  of  the  Empire  belongs  to  that  port. 

llie  following  stalcment,  extracted  from  official 
documents,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  at  the  same  time,  shews  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  on  an  average 
of  the  three  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  with  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  indivb 
duals  employed  to  navigate  them. 


Total 25,450,  .9.707,789. . 174,490 


To  illustrate  the  extent  of  British  shipbuilding,  which 
not  only  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  her 
industry,  but  forma  an  integral  item  in  her  commerce, 
we  shall  give  an  average  of  the  official  statement  for 
the  years  1817,  1818,  1819,  of  such  as  were  built  and 
regiatcred  during  that  period,  viz. 


Vcwels. 

Tonaaice- 

England  

...  564  ... 

. . 66,969 

Scotland  

...  160  ... 

..  14,785 

Ireland 

...  64  ... 

S,489 

Isle  of  Guernsey  .... 

...  3 ... 

..  980 

Jersey  

...  1 . . . 

..  101 

. . 187 

British  Plantations  . . 

...  964  ... 

..  91,681 

Total  .... 

..  1063  .... 

..  106.478 

As  a cnnc-luston  to  this  brief  summary  of  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  Britain,  we  shall  subjoin 
Dr.  Culquhoun's  recapiiulation  of  the  new  property 
annually  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  be 
states  to  be  from 

Agriculture  916,817,694 

Mines  ami  minerals 9,000,000 

Manufactures  114, ‘130, 000 

Inland  trade 31,500,000 

Foreign  commerce  and  shipping. , . . 46.373,746 

Coasting  trade 9,000/)00 

Fisherirs  (inclusive  of  the  colonial 

fisheries  of  Xewfnundlarul) 9,100,000 

Banks,  viz.  chartered  banks  and  pri- 
vate banking  establishments  ....  3,5<X),000 

Foreign  income  5,ooo,ooo 

Total je430,59l,.379 


At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  anny  immediately 
belonging  to  the  empire,  or  exclusive  of  foreign  troops 
in  British  pay,  amounted  to  640,000  men } while  tbe 
total  number  bearing  arms  in  the  cause  and  ;uiy  of 
BriUiin  exceeded  a million.  Since  the  |>eace,  the  foreign 
troops  have  been  discharged,  and  both  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  native  regiments  has  been  so  much  re- 
duced, th.Tt  the  whole  number  of  effective  men  is  now 
less  Ilian  1(X>,(N]0.  The  navy,  too,  at  the  same  period, 
included  more  than  1000  vessels  of  all  sizes,  manned  by 
184/XIO  seamen;  hut  these  are  now  reduced  to  a num- 
ber proportionate  to  (he  wants  of  tbe  nation,  and  the 
present  state  of  Europe. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  net  produce  of  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January  1817,  not  only  exhibits  the  total 
amount  for  that  year,  but  the  principal  sources  from 
which  it  was  derived,  with  the  actual  produce  of  each. 


New  pro- 
IMrtysa- 
Boally 
produced. 
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MrtTtt- 


Conik)lklatc<I  Duties  IB 

Annual  Duties. 

AVar  Tuxes 1 

..  , ^ 

Total  produce  of  the  Customs  ..  9,708,015 

Consolidated  (including  Assessed  Taxes 

in  Irelnml) ^0,101.318 

Annual  Duties T..  &vM,194 

War  Taxes 4,46*^,074 

Total  produce  of  the  Excise  . . . .25,157,516 

Stuiips 0,472;l06 

PostOfRce 1,408,001 

Assessed  Taxes  5,783,329 

Property  Tax ..11,185,584 

Land  Tax 1,127,029 

Miscellaneous 444,688 

Unappropriated  Duties 374,006 

Pensions  and  Annual  Duties  ........  4,016 

26,889,652 


Total  Ne*.  Rcsenuc  for  1817 
IRIS 


st'61,755,183 

51,660,448 


1819 68,348,716 


1820 


48,162,232 


As  tlie  war  taxes  have  ceased,  and  other  reductions 
have  been  mwle  to  accord  with  peace,  and  meet  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  annual  income  is  now 
still  further  reduced.  To  exhibit  the  /etom  amount 
of  its  maximum  during  several  years,  the  following 
totals  are  inserted  ; viz.  for  the  years  ending  with  the 
5th  of  January,  from  1810  to  1819  inclusive. 


£. 

1810.. 

. . 70,240,227 

1816.. 

..41,324,292 

1811.. 

. .74AM0.544 

1816. . 

. .85.311,707 

1812.. 

..7l,U3,588 

1817.. 

..73,022,676 

1813.. 

..70,455,680 

1818.. 

..47,217,631 

1814.. 

..79,448,111 

1819.. 

..71,074,746 

Pnhlie 

debt. 


V'a.st  AS  this  income  is,  the  national  expenditure 
was  still  greater,  and  the  Public  Debt  increased  in  a 
rapid  and  alarming  ratio,  mitigated  only  by  one  circuui* 
stance,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
countr}'  British  subjects  had  become  the  principnl  fund 
holders.  In  1814, nearly  seventy  millions  were  added  to 
the  former  amount;  and  in  1816, the  sum  was  increased 
by  more  than  lifty  millions.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  amount  of  the  National  Debt,  distinguishing 
the  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  with  the  annual  charge 
thereon,  and  the  Sinking  Fund  applicable  to  its  dis* 
chaige,  from  the  official  document,  up  to  the  5th  of 
January  1818,  as  consolidated  by  56  George  lll.c.  98. 

*e. 

Public  Funded  Debt 1,109,123,039 

Debt  redeemed 35«J>57,624 

Debt  unredeemed 748,201 ,991 

Charges,  exclusive  of  the  Sinking 

Fnnd,  estiinated  at  27,866,439 

Sinking  Fund  estimated  at 13,847,137 

Total  Annual  Charge,  estimated  at  41,713,576 


A sliglit  and  gradual  reduction  of  this  amount,  BRITAIN*. 

. however,  ha-<  taken  place  since  the  period  above  stated. 

InSoutb  Brit'un  the  Church  is  Episco|ml,  hut  in  the  8*hgioo. 
northern  part  of  the  island  the  foundation  is  Presby- 
terianism. 'rhe  fullest  toleration  exists  in  each. 

The  Ecclesiuaticol  establishment  in  North  Hritiun  is 
founded  upon  an  equality  of  rank  among  all  the  pres- 
byters or  pastors.  Scotland,  like  England,  is  divided 
into  parishes,  and  a number  of  these  contiguous  divi- 
sions, when  united  together  underthe  superintendence 
of  the  ministcrs,and  a chosen  number  of  the  ruling  eldera, 
form  a Presbytery,  and  a union  of  Presbyteries  consti-  , 
tutes  A Synod,  'fliese  manage  the  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  their  respective  districts  with  a regular  appeal  from 
the  lower  Imdies  to  the  higher,  and  fmm  the.se  last  to 
the  Genertil  .Istemhly,  which  consi.su  of  361  members, 
chosen  by  the  Universities,  IVesbyleries,  and  Hoyol 
Burghs,  and  is  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Scotland.  All  the  transactions  of  the  inferior  courts 
are  sulijcct  to  the  revision  of  ibis  Assembly,  which  has  * 
also  the  power  of  making  laws  for  the  govemmeut 
and  discipline  of  the  Church. 

Besides  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  European  F.Ttmtof 
dominions  of  the  Empire  include  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  other  smaller  islands  contiguous  to  the 
coast.s  of  these,  with  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guern- 
sey, and  the  adjacent  isles,  in  the  British  seas,  nearer 
the  coast  of  France,  'fhe  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
isle  of  NfuItA,  with  the  small  dcfiendent  island  ofGozo 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Britain  i>ossc.sses  llin- 
doslun ; Ceylon,  and  various  other  islands  in  tlie  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  Oriental  Archipelago;  comprising  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  and  a population  several  limes 
greater  than  that  of  her  native  dominions. — In  4^Vtar, 
she  holds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  blerra  Ivcone,  and 
several  other  settlements  on  tl^  western  coast,  with 
St.  llelcn.a  and  other  islands  In  the  .'Atlantic  Ocenn.~ 

In  the  ytw  W’or/rf,  she  rules  over  Canada,  and  the 
regions  round  Hudson's  Bay,  with  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  the  islands  of  Ncwfoundlund,  St.  John, 
and  Cape  Breton.  To  these  must  be  added  the  numer- 
ous colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of 
South  America  ; which  though  now  diminished  by  the 
restoration  of  many  of  the  late  conquests,  are  still 
extensive  ami  important  to  her  commerce,  The  pos- 
session of  New' Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  gives 
her  immense  tracts  in  Australia;  while  many  of  the 
Polynesrian  Isles,  spread  over  the  vask  Pacific  Ocean, 
consider  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Great 
BriUtn.  Thus  her  authority  extends  over  two-thirds 
of  the  globe  in  reference  to  longituilc  ; and  It  mny 
therefore  without  hyperbole  be  said,  that  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  her  jiosscssions ; for,  within  this  vast 
range,  various  places  have  noon  and  midnight  at  the 
same  moment.  Stretching  also,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  intermediate  spaces,  from  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  four  seasons  are 
experienced  within  her  dominions  at  the  same  time. 

The  colonies  of  Britain,  therefore,  spread  themselves 
through  every  climate,  and  yield  every  variety  of 
natural  product. 

To  give  our  readers  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  Vut 
the  muUitudes  of  mankind  embraced  by  the  wide  popuUdoo. 
ramifications  of  the  British  possessions  and  colonies, 
wc  shall  endeavour  to  collect  them  into  one  summary 
view ; adopting  the  nearest  round  numbers  of  the  most 
correct  estimates,  as  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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NEW. 


InbubiUiils. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according 


to  the  laat  census,  about 5Sl,3faO,000 

Islands  in  the  British  seas  90,000 

The  other  Euro|>ean  dependencies  . . 140,000 

British  India,  since  the  Inte  acquud* 
lions,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton  s 

statement  83,000,000 

Ceylon  and  the  other  settlements  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Oriental 

Archipel.'go  l,o;o,000 


Carried  forward  . . 105,880, OtX) 


InhsliitanU. 

Brought  forward  105,680,(XX> 


Colnnief  and  settlements  in  Africa  . . 130,000 

British  possessions,  north  of  the 

United  States,  in  America  1,000,000 

West  Indies  und  South  America,  the 

greutcEt  part  of  whom  are  Negroes  810,000 
Australia,  tkc 50,000 


BRITAIN. 


Total  Population  within  the  terrilo-  \ ^ 

rial  dominions  of  Great  Britain  ’ * ’ 


Bbitain,  Nkw,  a vast  country  of  North  America, 
lying  round  Hudson's  Bay,  north  and  west  of  Upper 
and  I..ower  Canada,  and  comprising  Labrador,  New- 
North  and  South  NVnle.s.  This  re^un  is  attached  to 
the  government  of  I^wer  ('iinada,  and  belong*  to 
Great  Britain.  The  fhre  of  the  country  is  various,  but 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  forests,  its  general  as|K?ct 
IS  that  of  sterility.  South-west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from 
Moose  river  to  Churchill's  river,  the  country  Is  for  the 
mo.st  part  flat,  and  the  plains  extend  in  some  places 
for  a distance  of  800  miles,  jiartly  covereil  with 
marshes,  and  partly  woo<led  with  pines,  birch,  larch, 
and  willows.  North  of  ( 'hurchiU's  river,  and  tow*ards 
the  cast  coast,  the  country  is  high,  rocky,  and  barren, 
every  where  defying  the  utmost  art  of  cultivation.  It 
is  covered  with  vast  masses  of  rock,  intermixed  with 
frightful  mountains  and  fruiticM  vallies.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  of  considerable  elevation  and  extremely  rug- 
ged, and  (he  vallies  are  either  filled  with  lakes  and 
momsfcs,  or  covered  with  stunted  pines,  flr«,  birch, 
and  Junifier.  The  climate  is  extremely  severe,  and 
vegetutiua  entirely  ceases  on  the  coa.st  about  the  80th 
degree  of  latitude.  The  princijiol  rivers  of  these 
northern  regions  are  Mackeniic’s  river,  (Copper  Mine 
river,  Nelson’s,  ('hurchiU's,  Albany,  Moose,  Seal, 
Severn,  Rupert,  and  Pokcrckcsko,  The  chief  lakes,  at 
least  os  far  as  y«i  known,  (far  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  theglolje  is  still  very  imperfect,)  nrcl\’innipeg, 
.Hlave  lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  and  Athnpescow. 
As  the  iKipuhition  is  very  scanty,  the  wild  animals  are 
propt»rtionally  numerous,  such  ns  bears,  beavers, 
several  species  of  deer,  musquashes  and  others,  which 
nature  has  adapted  to  snpfiort  the  cold  of  these  dreary 
regions.  The  chief  tmdc  is  in  furs,  and  is  carried  on 
by  the  Hudson’s  Buy  Company,  and  the  North  West 
Company,  who  employ  a icw  ships,  and  have  fort* 
established  in  varioas  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
collection  of  furs  from  the  native  hunters,  with  whom 
they  t?enera]|y  barter  such  articles  as  arc  ndapUnl  to 
their  wants,  or  rather  to  their  desires.  It  was  in  tra-* 
versing  these  dreary  and  inhospitable  regions,  that 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  snflTered  so  much  in 
their  Inie  cx|MHlition  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  j 
and  to  their  account  we  must  refer  for  an  in- 
teresting narrative  of  their  hardships  and  adventures, 
as  well  as  for  several  views  of  (lie  country,  its  inha- 
bitants, productions,  and  such  other  objects  as  came 
within  their  observation. 

Bbitaix,  Nsw,  a group  of  Islands  belonipng  to 


Auslmlln,  and  separated  by  a strait  from  the  north- 
east of  New  Guinea.  liK-luding  New  Ireland,  (his 
group  consi«ts  of  two  lai^  islands,  surrounded  by 
Rcvcml  siimllcr  one*.  The  situation  these  islamls, 
howetTr,  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  sufhcient 
accuracy  to  enable  geographers  to  lay  them  down  with 
much  precision.  They  appear  to  stretch  from  about  Sitiiatinn 
3C/  to  8®  of  south  latitude,  and  from  149^  to  153®  extent, 
of  east  longitude.  Nor  has  the  number  of  islands  which 
the  groupincludes been  corrcctlyoaccrtained.  NewBri- 
tain  is  a long  narrow  island,  stretching  nearly  from  cost 
to  West,  and  sejmrated  fnnn  New  Irclattd  by  a strait 
which  washes  its  northern  shore.*.  The  latter  has  also 
been  sometimes  called  New  Hanover.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  group  is  supposed  to  include  about 
10,000  square  mile* } bat  no  estimate  appears  to  have 
been  formed  a.*  to  their  total  population,  though  some 
of  them  are  known  to  be  comparatively  well  peopled. 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  these  islands  DUcovery. 
were  partially  seen  by  Schouten  a«  early  as  1616,  who 
sailed  nlong  the  northern  shores  of  New  Ireland,  which 
also  lay  Jiearly  in  the  track  of  Taanian,  In  1649.  It 
was  Daujpier,  however,  who  first  a.sc«rtaincd  that  New 
Britain  was  an  island,  by  sailing  through  tbe  stniit 
which  bears  his  name,  and  scp.'irotcs  it  from  New 
Guinea.  He  anchored  nt  Fort  Montagu  in  the  former 
island,  and  spenks  of  its  divcrsifietl  surfoce,  its  woody 
hills,  fertile  vallte*.  and  pleasant  atreoms.  The  people 
he  saw  resembled  the  I^apuas,  and  .showed  great  dex- 
terity in  managing  their  canoes.  The  same  miv  igntor 
also  anchored  in  a bay  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
New  Ireland,  -which  he  supposed  to  be  a part  of  New 
Britain  j but  Captain  Carteret  passed  through  the 
strait  which  divides  them,  in  17^7»  n-nd  gave  it  the 
n.-inic  of  St.  George’s  Channel.  Netv  Britain  likewise 
lay  in  the  track  of  Uoggewein  in  17^9,  and  of  Bou- 
gainville in  1768. 

Some  of  this  group  appear  to  be  volcanic,  for  when  General 
they  were  seen  by  the  French  in  1*93f  one  of  the  »pp«‘*r»nce 
islands  discluirged  loluuics  of  snnokc,  and  *t**’*'^*^^* 
lavn  ran  from  (he  mountain.*  into  the  sea.  Many  ports 
of  (he  coast  were  diversified  and  pleasant  j but  other* 
were  mountainous  and  chiefly  crowned  with  forests, 
filled  with  flocks  of  pigeons  and  sei'eral  other  kinds  of 
birds.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  skirted  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  M.  Labilhir«liorc  says  that  New 
Ireland  jnrodoces  nutmegs.  He  also  mentions  a new 
species  of  palm  of  great  height  with  a stem  of  solid 
Umber.  Many  habitaUons  were  seen  dis|>ersed  among 
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nillTArN,  thegroves:  nrul  the  inhabitants,  who  were  armed  with 
NEW.  spears  heailed  with  flint,  manifested  n derided  hostility 
BRrr-  navigators  when  they  approached  the  shore. 

TaNY.  ’I’hose  seen  by  Carteret  luid  their  faces  marked  with 
V — ^ white  stripes,  and  tbeir  hair  and  beards  cOTcrcil  with 
w hite  |K>wder.  'J’heir  canoes  tverc  made  by  hollowing 
the  trunks  of  large  trees  ; and  one  uf  them  seen  by 
their  Kuro|»e{io  visitors  was  ninety  feet  long.  Coral 
reefs  abound  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  anrl  render 
many  uf  the  narrow  passages  among  the  islands  very 
dangerous  to  large  vessels. 

BKl  lTANV,  or  Ubstacne,  one  of  the  largest  Pro- 
vincee  of  France,  which  occupio-s  the  w estern  promon- 
tory of  that  Kingdom,  forming  a peninsula  w ashed  on 
all  sides  except  its  eastern  border*  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  land  side.  It  joins  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Normandy ; and  Is  estimated  at  1775  square  miles, 
and  at  a laic  enumeration,  contained  about  100 
inhabitants.  Drittany  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Bretons  or  Brets,  who  were  expelled 
from  Englaoii,  and  took  refuge  in  this  part  uf  the  coii' 
tinent  in  the  fifth  century } and  it  was  for  some  time 
called  LitiU  Briiain  to  distinguish  it  from  Cireat  Bri- 
tain. It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  governed  hy 
sovereigns  who  bore  the  title  of  Kings,  but  was  after- 
wards constituted  iuto  one  of  the  ancient  Dukciloms 
of  France,  till  it  was  joined  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I. 
in  15.3^.  The  Province  was  divided  into  two  great 
divisions,  the  Upper  and  Lower ; the  former  occu- 
pying the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part.  The 
eexast  contains  several  good  harbours  and  anchoring 
places,  but  there  arc  few  navigable  rivers  of  impor- 
tance. The  principal  stream  is  the  Vilainc,  which  rises 
in  the  department  of  the  Ille  el  Vilainc,  flows  through 
Rennes  to  Redon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Roche- 
Bernard.  Brittany  is  also  washed  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  Loire,  after  U is  joined  by  the  Iiidre.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold  and  humid  along  the  coast,  but  more 
temperate  in  the  interuir,  where  there  are  several  large 
forests,  but  more  extensive  heaths.  Agriculture  bos 
made  but  little  progress  in  (bis  pcniusula,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  one  half  of  its  surface  still  lies 
waste.  Coro  and  wine,  however,  are  produced  in  some 
particular  places,  but  the  quantity  is  comparatively 
small  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  c<»untrj'.  The 
latter  is  almost  cxcliuively  confined  to  the  vicinity  of 
Nantes,  aud  even  there  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
that  yielded  by  many  other  districto.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  utorc  geuendly  diffused  over  the  Province,  and  arc 
grown  in  much  greater  abundance,  and  uf  a good 
quality.  'Ilic  pastumgc  in  several  {mrts  is  good,  and 
miuiy  horses  are  bred,  with  which  some  of  the  adja- 
cent provinces  are  partially  supplied.  Some  of  the 
more  common  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  apples  and 
pears,  are  abundant  and  good,  and  large  quantities  of 
cyder  and  |)erry  arc  annually  made,  which  in  oddiltou 
to  w ater  constitute  the  chief  beverage  of  the  people. 
Salt  is  made  lu  several  of  the  bays  on  the  sea  coast. 
Coals,  lead  and  iron  are  also  found  in  various  pjirta  j 
mlner.d  waters  are  also  met  with.  In  consequence 
of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  very  poor,  and  appear  wretched,  when 
compared  to  the  same  class  in  most  parts  of  England. 
The  principal  manufactures  which  arc  carried  on  arise 
chiefly  from  the  flax,  hemp,  and  iron  produced  in  the 
country,  with  the  addition  of  a few  sugar  refineries. 
The  fisheries  along  the  coast  likewise  employ  a con- 


siderable number  of  the  inhabitants  } and  large  qu<m- 
tities  of  sartiels,  mackarcl,  mullet,  and  oysters  are  sent 
to  other  p.arts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Province  differ  from  those 
in  the  other  districts  of  France.  Being  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Britons  who  tmik  refuge  there 
when  expelled  from  theirnative  country  by  the  baxonsj 
their  language,  which  U CiiUed  Bus-Breton,  and  soiue- 
liuxes  Armorican,  Is  a dialect  uf  the  Celtic,  and  is  mure 
nearly  allied  to  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  than  to  the  French, 
The  uuumers  and  usages  of  the  people  also  p;u-tidpate 
more  or  leas  of  the  same  kindred  ((ualities.  When  the 
territory  of  France,  at  the  revolution,  was  subdiviitcd 
into  deportments,  Britlauy  formed  fiveof  these  divuiions. 
The  first  and  second  were  created  out  of  Uic  iqq^^r 
Province,  the  third  and  fourth  out  uf  the  lower,  and 
the  fifth  out  of  both.  The  following  is  a recent  state- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  departments,  aud  each 
of  their  chief  towns. 

DrpsrtmrntJi.  I*ajitU«tioa.  Cliirf  Towns.  tufasbitsAU. 

1.  Ille  ct  Vilitiue. . . . 5(tK,3  If  . . Hcmies  ..*28,b00 

2.  Loire  lufericure  , .407ib^7. . Nantes. . , 

3.  FinUtenre  45S,K.0.5. . Quimper  . . d.6'39 

4.  Morbihan  ......  4U3,4?3. . \'amies  . . I0,d05 

5.  COtes  du  Nord  . . 519,d'iO. . St.  Brieux  b,750 
Millie  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  France 

maintained  their  full  extent,  Brittany  wo*  divided  into 
nine  Bishoprics ; but  at  the  revolution  these  were 
reduced  to  five,  one  for  each  department  j the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tour*. 

BUI^rTLE,  \ See  BaiCKLS.  A.S.bryi<tn,fran~ 
Bbi^ttokvk**. /gcrc,  commiBitcre  r that  may  be 
broken,  fragile,  frail. 

The  bot  p lyrkenede  to  our  body  hr»ie/  yi  of  hvnde. 

Pitrs  PUmAtaau,  fui. 

And  we  but  this  trriiour  in  hrotU  rrsarbi,  thst  tlie  vrortbvnrwe 
be  of  Gaddi*  rertu  aud  nut  of  us.  Wtchf.  ‘i  Ci/rUttk,  cbl  ir. 

i rede  the  to  hrr*k  their  boodcfi,  and  to  follow  riaht  by  the 
playne  and  open  way,  sad  to  br  content,  and  not  loo  aoibitwus . 
for  it  b DOW  citdl  cliraui|:,  the  bou|tbcs  brkUe. 

TyndttU.  Morir#,  ful.  376. 

Blratuo  I know  thcurcst  vn»tubleac«e 
Jirtttlt  as  flaaw,  mlo  tnyarJfe  I sale 
Trusting  in  oilier  aa  prrvat  bmirlutue 
As  mcvnalaiil,  and  as  vatruc  of  fate 
Tho  auiue  be  1 vrul  ri;t  few  are  ihvv. 

ChmtrtT.  The  C«iM>»/aiN/  o/Crunde,  fol.  197. 
NcBcrtbclcMC,  wc  rrmcnibrynge  the  brytUtuu  of  your  prumyse 
nod  ■aapcctynge  though  nut  wboly  bvlcuyog  %o  much  rnstcdfa>U 
ocas  thought  it  right  eapedie-nt  and  nccMMirir  to  put  our  aaiile 
realmc  in  a rrdyuc*  for  rcsislynjr  of  your  saydi*  cnUTpri»<'«. 

//«//.  rkrJi//A  ytrt  9j  hfmg  Ihury  VtlJ, 
Farewell,  thon  pretty  irittit  piece 
Of  fine  cut  rrysta),  whlrli  mice  vs:s. 

Of  all  luy  furtuM  and  my  blUs, 

The  uiUy  glass. 

CvUtm.  /i  t "uuU(9tiom. 

Fearing  much  by  the  fresh  example  ihry  had  of  late,  tiic 
fraillic  sod  $rillienf»$e  of  high  fortunes. 

JVvUMitJ.  .dmmitiuis,  fo|.  286. 

Fur  no  man  lake*  or  keeps  a row 
nut  jost  at  he  ares  others  do ; 

Xur  arc  they  oblir'd  k>  be  so  IfittU, 

As  not  to  yield  and  bow  a little. 

Hutfrr.  llmtiirrnt,  part  iit.  can.  3. 

So  that  unluckily  striking  hU  basket  of  Sn/r/c  ware,  wbirb  was 
the  ftiundntion  of  all  his  yraodeur,  be  kicked  bis  glasae*  to  a 
{Treat  dUtsiice  from  him  into  the  street,  and  broke  them  into  ten 
thousuid  pieces.  5/^era/er,  No.  535. 
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R.  And  now  the  be«  of  htiitU  ware 

Hi«  naniptitona  uUe  irrar’d  : 
f.  Tbr  Ki’Dtle  cmblciiu  of  the  fiiirf 

^ Iji  l^cautrutu  ordrr  plac'd. 

Tht  ltr«kfn  CMna. 

A man  wIm>  belieeea  himaclf  made  offriaas,  ahali  yet  muon 
rcryjuaUycanrenuBg  Uk  means  of  presemng  tlir  hrittU-HtMa  from 
iUva  and'  fractures.  ttrmUte,  Oh  J'rmtk,  part  I.  ch.  I. 

URIXEX,  a PrttidpalUjr  and  town  of  the  .\ustrian 
Empire.  ThU  district,  which  wasfonnerlya  Uishop- 
ric,  hut  secularised  among  the  late  chungea,  contains 
an  area  of  about  375  square  miles,  with  a population 
of  27,0(X)  individuals,  and  U encompassed  by  Tyrol 
Projter,  the  Principality  of  Trent,  and  the  I/«nnba^o- 
Venetian  Kingdom,  lugenend  aspect  U mountainous^ 
but  sonic  of  tite  valltes  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  of 
favourable  aspect,  particularly  along  the  bnnks  of  the 
Eisach,  produce  gni{>es  that  )icld  giHKl  wine.  Brixen 
was  ceded  to  Bav  aria  in  IhOG,  but  restored  to  Austria 
with  the  rest  of  the  Tyrol,  in  1815.  It  contains  three 
towns  oiid  a great  iiutnlicr  of  Tillages,  most  of  them 
siuull.  The  chief  town  is  Brixen,  w hich  wits  fumicrly 
tlie  residence  of  the  Bishop,  and  is  situated  near 
Mount  Brenner,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Tridentinc  Alps.  It  U built  principally  in  the  Italian 
Style,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kienz  and  Eisach,  is  nearly 
cncompussed  by  mountains,  and  contains  about  4<XX> 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  a wall,  and  has 
five  gates.  The  principal  buildings  arc  it  magniticent 
cathedral,  an  Episcopal  palace,  and  u church.  Brixen 
is  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  Inspruck,  tu  hit.  4G  4ty 
N.  and  long.  1 1^  37'  E. 

BRIZA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  clas.s  7riaMdrai, 
order  Oigynia,  Natural  order  GraiMinrer,  or  (>russc.-i. 
Generic  character ; corolla  iwo-valveu,  ventricosc, 
the  valves  cordate,  obtuse,  awnless  ; seed  mlmite,  with 
the  corolla.  English  name,  Quaking  grass. 

. This  genus  cuntuiiis  seven  species,  two  of  which, 
the  li.  miMor,  und  B.  mtdui,  arc  natives  of  Britain. 

BROACH,  c."^  A.  S.  trcccns  ; Dutch,  treAcn;  It. 

Bbuxch,  n.  ybrocciare.  Sec  Junius  and  Touke.  See 

Ba</AcnF.a.  J also  AaaoAcn. 

Bnnhc$,  the  a.  is  used  in  Piers  Plouliman,  as  we 
now  use  matches,  a bit  of  wood  Oroken  or  split  off.  As 
a cnnse«iuent  application, 

A broach  it  any  thing  which  (being  so  broken  or  split 
off)  will  pierce  through,  stick  through,  penetrate. 
Thus  a broach  of  eels,  is  a stick  of  eels  j so  many  cels 
broched,  spitted  or  stuck  through.  A spU,  a pin,  arc 
also  so  cidled  : — that  part  of  certain  ornaments,  by 
which  it  is  stuck  on  | and  subse<iucntly  the  whole 
ornament. 

*'  Fr.  brocket,  to  spit ; to  broche  a horse  is  to  spur 
him,  to  strike  him  with  spurs,  almost  to  stick  him 
with  spurring,”  {'otgravc. 

To  broach  a vessel,  is  (pn/orarej  to  bore  through, 
to  break  into,  to  pierce  through. 

To  broach  a doctrine  is  to  break  it,  to  break  it  open, 
to  disclose,  to  publish  it. 

A ArwAe  of  Itminyns  fair  mis  puUc  yurfhr  on  home,  that  was 
putt  ia  bis  ^ilrmcnt,  tato  K.  KUward  SecowTs  body. 

A.  (wtMicetter,  v.  0U4$ary,  p.  629. 

VorioMber,  k rln^in,  A riiuioea  al  so, 

A tbe  calU  of  tbe  veued  [alUrj  me  asoldc  iher  to. 

id.  p.  469. 

ye  loclb  armed  attmt  f.nrard  ft  ScoitUdmab, 
yer  Bltrdcs  kncAeit  yd  fasL  H.  ItruMMe,  p.  877. 


yer  laaeei  all  forth  led,  A ilk  maa  SrarSrd  hit  ttede.  1 

A.  ynwaae,  p.  J65.  , 

For  be  that  rappe*  a royall  od  bis  eappe. 

Ik-fore  he  put  one  oeony  in  bis  piirsae, 

Ha«l  neede  turae  i|uiel(e  and  6e<N’A  a iM-tter  tappe, 

Or  els  bU  drinke  may  ebanee  to  prrnw  the  wursse. 

GmtC9te"e-  i/rmM-irs, 

[HeJ  assembled  tosvtber  all  hit  lordeaand  other  of  hya  prinata 
couBsayl,  by  whose  inyndra  it  was  ecuieluded  autl  determutrd, 
that  be  abnulde  nutifuily  aud  coora^naudy  perceaucraud  proevde 
in  tb)*«  bntched  and  befoow  enterpriee, 

HhIL  T^r  aeftmth  ytrt  ^ Aya/f  tfmry  Vtf, 

I then  well  perceiiteil  tfaahUlm.'ot  royall  of  the  Freoebe  kynp*, 
bis  jearment  was  a chemrw.of  clotlieof  silner,  ealpond  with  ehub 
of  rolde,  of  damaskr  ranlell  wise,  aod  irarded  on  Uie  hordoura  with 
tbe  bur^a  bendo,  and  oner  that  a eloke  of  br<iehnl  aalu-n. 

/rf.  The  hfti/ih  ftrt  af  Kjfug  Jtritry  yttt. 

0 Diomede  thou  bast  both  irorAe  and  beito 
Wbirb  Troiloa  fraue  me  in  lukealog 

Of  hU  inie  lour. 

Chttmetr.  The  Ccmplmint  ^ Crtrride,  fol.  197. 

1 found  that  ahaent  Troyliu  was  forj(ot. 

When  Dyoiorde  h-ui  got  Iwlh  AreorA  and  lielt, 

Ikith  gloue  and  hand,  yea  bartc  and  all  Ood  wat, 

W itea  abaent  Troyina  did  in  aorrowes  awelt. 

(isjttmgMt,  /Jan  Bsnh*tl«»Hew  ef  Omthe. 

And  some  failed  not  to  Uke  the  cbilde  and  bynde  U to  a AnicA, 
aDij  lay  it  to  the  fyre  to  roat,  tlw  father  A mother  lookinf  on. 

Sir  7'Aamar  H«>re.  H'arhei,  fol.  259. 
IlfHT  fire  at  the  llynt  four  buodred  wynUrr, 

Blit  tliou  hnue  towe  to  take  it,  with  Under  ArarAer 
AU  Ihy  labour  ia  Intle.  Tien  TiouAmam, 

Hezekiah  surely  bad  more  corroption  twenty  yerrrs  before  bla 
recorerr  out  of  hi*  sieknesw,  then  at  lliat  time,  nod  vet  it  nronght 
not  so,  that  we  reade  of,  aa  It  did  then  ; not  that  the  barrell  wa* 
then  fuller,  Imt  Utat  now  H was  lrro<ieh*d  lower,  aud  a preater  4-ent 
^ren,  aod  so  it  came  more  prushiafr  out,  drejn  and  all. 

The  7'tyall  */«  Christ  urn's  st»k/A. 

But  by  reason  of  hi*  ooneonformitr,  and  the  many  error*  be 
had  iraaehrd,  bla  caUiutr  was  question  o,  and  the  order*  bchq;  well 
ican'd,  were  found  spurious  and  counterfeit, 

N'laMf.  Athene  Oran.  u.  473, 

But  be  will  say,  tliat  all  this  old  wine  sarour*  of  Uie  task  \ 
therefore  we  will  apend  no  more  thn«  In  brvarhmg  of  it.  Taste  of 
tbr  new.  Siteimen.  The  ApaUgy. 

And  who  *o  the  AroerA  Iwareth  on  hi*  breast, 

It  is  eke  of  mtrb  virtue  and  sorb  kind, 

Tliat  tbioke  upo«  what  tbiux  him  likeUi  bc*t. 

And  be  as  blive  shall  it  have  and  finde, 

UreH'Ht,  The  Shepheards  Pipe,  Eclogue  I. 

Feltber  was  Aristotle  tbe  first  AroarArr  or  inveotcr  of  ibis 
doctrine  i Halo  before  him  faarinc  plainly  a*»erte«t  the  same. 

CWwfrr/A.  ImieUertHaf  Syttem,  151. 

There  was  Dererany  heresy  ao  (Umnable,  nor  sebiam  so  dan- 
gerous, cvrr  brewed  in  bell,  or  hraaehrd  on  earth,  but  it  hath 
been  awalUnred  down  by  aom«  or  other  only  upon  this  ncconnt, 
becansr  it  batli  been  commended  and  urcaented  to  the  world 
under  the  colour  of  piety  and  relt|rion,  whereof  the  AroacArr*  of  » 
it  bare  been  strict  and  sealoos  profeasors. 

Piihep  Beveridge.  Sermam,  136. 

Let  no  man  therefore  say,  that  llte  srriptnrr  Is  not  plain  ia 
those  tbini;*  in  which  we  pretend  it  U,  because  io  tkose  rcry 
tbinjt*  Ute  church  of  God  hath  uoderstoud  it  one  way,  aud  Anus, 
Socmiu,  or  some  lucb  ArMirAer  of  bereay  another. 

Attetbmy.  German  *,  toI.  UI.  fol.  251. 

Yet  wlkcn  pale  araions  rne,  or  winter  ruila 
Hi*  borrcHin  o'er  the  world,  tbou  may'nt  indulg:e 
1b  fvaata  more  fteaiaJ,  and  iiopslicDt  braath 
The  mellow  cask. 

Armttrvng.  The  art  a/ presereimg  Healtk. 

My  father  wns  hnnly  pkaaed  with  tbis  theory  of  Jobo  dc  la 
Cuae,  Arriibiabup  of  Uruermto  ; and  (bad  It  not  cramped  biin 
a little  in  bis  I beUcre  would  bare  given  ten  of  the  best 

acres  of  the  SUaody  estate  to  bare  been  the  beaather  of  it. 

Sterne.  Trxstrm  Shandy. 
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BROAD. 

BltO''ADf:V. 

Bro'adiso. 

Blto'ADL.y. 

Bro^apncss 

Bbo'adsidi, 

Bjio'adaxb. 
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Goth.  &rauic;  A.  S.&r«r<^<m,  to  broadeo. 
Ito  expand,  to  dilate.  SceBssADTU. 

Expanded,  lar^,  unlimited,  unre- 
stricted, unreserved,  unconcealed  { 
and  hence,  (extending  the  met.) 

I clear,  and  open  j — gross  and  rude. 


From  iou)  u>  nor)»  h«  y*  l<niR  rlxt«  hoiulred  myte 
Aad  four*  hoadred  myte  brod  frtNn  r«t  to  wru  to  wende. 

CUmctttff,  p,  1. 

yt  brigfe  wu  brode  & lonf , bo>  of  tre  & stooes. 

A.  IJntmm€f  p.  204. 

Theone  wm  >er  s wUlght.  with  two  brwtd  eyen. 

Pirn  PiouAma^  p.  3S2. 

Eotreyek]rtbertrcitg«t,  forlk.  (nwtt.ll.JUI<  lopcrdicioun 
u Urge,  and  tlie  way  U tread,  and  ihel  ben  many  tlut  rntrea 
by  **•  W'ic/i/.  iVauAnr,  ch.  eii.  fol.  7, 

Eatre  m at  the  strayte  pate  : for  wide  u the  |tatr,  ai>d  tre«dr 
is  tbe  wale  that  leadcth  to  dtatroction,  aad  many  there  be  which 
goiathereaL  j55|. 

Hire  mouth  ful  imalc,  and  therto  soft  and  red; 

But  aikcHy  the  hadde  n fayre  forehead, 

It  was  alinoat  a tpanne  4r^<  I tmwe. 

C'AnKtr.  ProhgHtf  r,  1S5. 
And  dma  tymcUchc  as  I male 
Full  ofte,  wluu)  it  is  bnde  dale. 

I take  of  all  these  other  Iruc, 

And  go  roy  way.  G»wrr.  Can/.  Am.  book  ir. 

It  was  no  dream  t for  I lay  bremdr  awaklnir. 

ftya/.  2‘At  Z.oner  theutlk  Aair,  ^c. 

And  thcl  stelden  upon  the  of  erthe,  and  cnoyrownyda 

the  caatela  of  seynlis.  WkU/.  Apoe«fiyt,  ch.  xx, 

Wru.  Content  am  I.  for  1 am  not  malicious  ; but  od  tliiy  con- 
ditioo. 

That  you  talk  no  more  so  irodt  of  my  master  u here  you 
have  done. 

£dmardi.  Dam^n  and  PUitia*. 

He  was  deaeeoded  lleeally,  from  great  AlnluMis  floud, 

That  hroadlf  fiowes  throt^h  Pylos  fields. 

Chapman.  //»hut’«  /fiarf.  book  r.  (ol.  74. 

He  tokemy  father  grosaely,  full  of  bread, 

•^th  all  his  Crimea  broad  hionfnt,  as  fresh  oa  Maj', 

And  bow  bis  audit  stands,  who  knowes,  sane  beaoco. 

Shakoprart-  Itamirt,  fol.  270. 

If  we  that  art  the  aids  of  Grceer,  would  beat  home  thoteofTroy, 
And  hinder  broad’tyd  Joee's  proud  will,  it  would  abate  hia  joy. 

Chapman.  liomrr't  lUad^  book  riU.  foL  1 Oil. 

■ I-  ■ ■ I I To  thy  naokc, an  belfer,  most  select, 

That  oerer  yet  was  tam’d  with  yoke,  broad  fronted  one  yeare  old. 

Jd.  Ib,  book  X.  fol.  Idfi. 

He  tbat  bath  sufTer’d  this  disorder’d  spring. 

Hath  now  blmselfe  met  with  tbe  fall  of  leafe. 

Tlte  weeds  tbat  bis  broad-tpreading  Itaoes  did  shelter. 

That  seem'd,  In  eating  him.  to  bold  him  rp, 

Are  pull’d  rp,  root  and  all,  by  BulUagbrooke. 

iSAadjprtrr.  AicAard  II,  act  UL  ac.  4. 

But  Phoebe  lires  from  all,  not  only  fault. 

Bat  as  from  thought,  so  from  snapirion  free. 

“ Thy  pretence  broad’oraUr  oor  delights  for  pore, 

**  What's  done  In  Cynthia’s  sight  b done  secure.’* 

Ben  Joneon.  Cyntkia'i  Bevels,  act  T.  SC.  3. 

WbeneTershe  [the  mole]  comet  op  into  4ro«<f  day  she  might 
be  in  danger  of  being  taken,  unless  she  were  Urns  afected  1^  a 
lagbt  striking  upon  her  eye  and  unreedlatcly  warniog  her  to  bury 
keraelf  in  ber  proper  element.  Speetntor,  No.  131. 

With  broaden'd  aostrils  to  the  sky  optum’d, 

The  cooKioui  belfer  snuffs  the  stormy  gale. 

Thomsott.  ffimier. 
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Whereas  Bridget  llowd’cc,  late  serrant  to  the  Ladv  Fardlngalc,  BRQ.AD 
withdrew  herself  on  Wednesday  last  from  her  ladyship’s  dwelling-  _ 
hnuac,  and,  with  the  help  of  her  ronsorte,  carried  off  a broad  BROCK. 
brim'd  flat  silrer  plate  for  sugar  and  Rhenish  wine,  4tr.  c • , j 

Taller,  No.  245. 

If  tbe  land  is  good  upon  which  it  was  sown,  tlte  third  sort  [of 
Spinach]  with  thu  mana|reipeat,  will  many  time  produce  leaves 
as  Urge  as  the  broad-Uav  d Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

MiUrr.  Oardenef  $ dictionary. 

Sweet  sleeky  doctor!  dear  pacific  son!  1 
Lav  at  the  beef  and  suck  the  vital  bowl! 

Still  bttb' involving  smoke  around  thee  fly 
Aad  6r»«d>AH>4‘ddiiiness  srltle  la  thine  eye. 

Thornton.  Soporific  Doctor, 

Prom  raster  hopes  than  his  he  seem'd  to  fall. 

That  durst  attempt  the  British  admiral 
From  her  broadttdrt  a nuler  flame  b throsm 
Tlitn  from  the  fiery  chariot  of  the  sun. 

Waller.  /«M/mcrie<u  to  a Painter, 

He  look’d  a lion  with  a gloomy  stare. 

And  o’er  hb  (fyrhrowrs  hnng  his  malted  hair  i 
Blg'bon'd,  and  Urge  of  tienlM,  with  sinca^  s^ong, 

Broad  thoatdtr’d,  and  hU  arms  were  roond  and  tong. 

Dryden.  I'ke  Knights  Tale,  book  Ul. 

To  explore  a road  whlrh  b entirely  nnkniTwn  to  us,  by  a feeble 
and  dubious  light  Is  a totally  ditferent  thing  from  eodearouring 
to  trace  U out  turain  by  the  same  light,  after  it  bas  been  ones 
ahown  to  us  in  broad  and  open  day. 

Porttus.  Sermons,  vol.  L serm.  vll. 

Dumorter  has  dropped  singular  hints.  CssUim?  bas  spoken  out 
more  broadly.  Barks.  On  the  pretent  state  of  Affasts. 

Yet  half  onr  churches,  such  the  mode  that  reigns 
Are  Roman  Uicatres,  or  Grecian  fanes; 

WTiero  broad^arch'd  windows  to  the  eye  convey 
The  keen  diffusion  of  too  stroug  a day. 

Caa  tkom.  Of  Taste. 

■ — ■ ■ Embody'd  fire. 

As  from  amuimbrr'd  furnaces,  I saw 

Mount  high  tbrcKijri*  rarant  trunks  of  headless  oaks 

Broad-bas’d  and  dry  udth  age. 

Olorer.  Leonidas,  book  X. 

BROCADE,  Sp.  hrocado ; Fr.  ftrocarf,  Cotgrarc  cpll^ 

U— 4atin  striped  orpurfled  with  goIcL 

Tbb  day,  black  omens  threat  tbe  brightest  fidr 
That  e’er  deserv’d  a watchful  spirit's  care  s 
Some  dire  dbaMer,  or  by  force,  or  alight  t 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wnippd  In  night, 
tVlicther  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana’a  law, 

Or  some  frail  {’hina  jar  receive  a flaw 
Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  t 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  raiu  a masqurnde. 

pope.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  can.  2 

.A  forbelnwof  predoos  stones,  and  hat  battoned  with  a diamond, 
a brocade  wnUtcoat  or  petticoat,  are  atanding  lopkks. 

Spectator,  No.  IS, 

Ibe  silrer  knot  e’crlooks  the  Mechlin  lace. 

And  sdds  becoming  beauties  to  her  face  j 
Brocaded  ^werso’trr  llie  gay  mantna  shine. 

And  the  rich  staja  her  taper  shape  confine. 

Gay.  Klrgies,  Panikea. 

Such  seem  to  hare  been  the  ancient  manufacturers  of  silks, 
velrets,  and  broeadet,  which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the  Uiir- 
tcentb  century. 

Smith.  Wealth  ^ Hattons,  book  iii.  eh.  tlL 

BROCK,  Y A.  S.  tree,  a badg^er.  Skinner  dup- 
Bno'cKiBH./gesU,  from  to  breaAr  f because  this 
animal  IrreaJkt  and  bruises  with  most  serere  biling; 
whence  we  say,  fo  W/e  /tie  a batlger. 

Broekith,  as  used  by  Bale,  seems  formed  from  it  to 
denote  j^beastly,  brutal. 
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BROCK.  But  Qf^rtbcr  ef  Fauic  oot  prt  of  Peicr  bane  ibe  fore  varafSfM 
***'  auycird,  iitit  tlwiie  ^rocAuAr  boons  liaua  gone  freely  fbrcwariJ 
BkOID.  without  cbecke  till  uow«  of  ]air  dajrea. 

_ — y ~ B^ie.  EngUtk  r^tttryfs,  part  L p.  9. 

O hr9ckt/$if  Colnorrraitc,  how  dareat  ibQ  pretome  to  father 
thy  (UthyiMaaM  rp<>n  the  autluur  of  all  puryte.  aed  rpoo  kya 
choaoa  TfMtfU  of  elecryoa.  /</■  yip«^ofy,  p- 

Or  with  pretearc  of  ebaaiag  thence  the  iroci. 

Send  la  a curre  to  worrie  ibe  whole  flock. 

B<m  JuiucM.  Tkt  Sad  Skrfhtrd.,  act  K it.  4. 

BROGITE,  I)r.  Jamieson  <iay»,  a coarse  and  slight 
hind  of  shoe  made  of  horse  leather,  much  t»cd  by  the 
HigliUiiderrt,  tuul  by  those  who  go  to  shoot  upon  the 
hilb;  ami  he  dorhes  it  from  the  Ir.  Gael.  i>rog,  a 
shoe.  But  whence  brog  ? 

Hia  firmra  than  Icaitu'd  I Uioiigtil  be  alrpl,  and  put 
My  clowted  Srogwer  froranif  nay  frote,  wnotie  rudeneaso 
AMwer'd  my  aUpa  too  lo«'d. 

Skaktptart.  CfmMime^  act  Ir.  Sc.  2. 

Sometimet  U U given  out,  that  we  imut  either  lake  these  half- 
pence or  eat  our  btofuti.  lJmmficr'$  LtUfrtt  lett.  tr. 

Baocce,  a word  in  t'ulgar  use,  but  of  unknown 
origin. 

Whether  the  nuM«— the  strle  of  Cambria's  aona. 

Or  the  rude  gabble  of  the  Buia, 

Or  the  bruiuler  dialect 
Of  Caledonia  she  afled. 

Or  take.  Hiberola,  thy  still  ranker  hr^gvtt 

U»fi.  Tic9  Odra. 

There  ia  an  old  provlocial  esnt  in  osoat  counties  in  Eaglaod. 
Sometimes  not  rerr  pleaalog  tu  the  ear : and  tbe  Scotch  cadrnre, 
M well  as  cxprrMloa,  are  olfcosivc  enough.  But  onne  of  these 
defects  derive  cootcoipt  to  the  speaker;  whereas,  what  we  call 
the  Irish  Art^e  Is  no  moiwr  disenrered,  than  It  makes  the 
delirerer,  lo  tbe  last  degree  ridtniloos  and  de-spised. 

Oi*  Boritinttu  M tTrlamd.  sriL  48. 

BROID,  J Broid  or  bmid  is  in  A.  S.  bradan  t 

Bro'idkr.  t^utch,  brqfdcn. 

Bro'ideiiy.  r To  knit,  to  plight,  to  wreath,  to 

Bfto^ineaxns. ) interweave. 

Hire  yelwe  here  was  brtuiUd  ia  a tresse. 

Behi^  hire  back,  a yerde  long  I gessr. 

CAmtieer.  The  Knightn  TaUf  V.  1052. 

Of  rubles,  saphires,  and  of  peties  white 
Were  all  bU  clothea  braudeit  up  and  douu 
Fortw  lo  gemmes  gritlv  gan  delite. 

U.  The  Mmtbm  TmU^  w.  14386. 

Rite  roue  Tp  fmm  the  place,  wbere  she  bad  Hen  flat  before  tbe 
Lord ; and  railed  her  mayde.  &c.  braydfd  and  plated  her  heere. 

Bibltf  1551.  JudUb,  cb.  K. 

A apoyle  of  dlum  coloitres  for  8‘isara,  a spuyle  of  dytteric 
coloures  w*  tendered  workes.  dyuctsv  coloured  bm-dered  work 
for  the  Dccke  for  a prnyc-  Id.  Judget. 

Then  cane  in  an  utber  hende  of  borse  men.  freshly  and  well 
appareled  in  rluth  of  goUle,  in  Btlacr.  in  goldsinithcs  worke,  and 
hmderit.,  to  tbe  nombrr  of  three  score,  with  trappers  accordymgly 
to  their  garmentea.  Hail.  7%e  fint  yert  af  Kyag  Iftnry  Vltl, 

Some  painters  mcrily  and  in  sport,  but  not  seemly  and  with 
revesence,  depaint  how  he  was  in  Uie  royall  palace  and  court  of 
the  Lydian  jjuecn  Orophale,  ia  ayrllowcont  like  a wench  making 
wind  with  a fanne,  aad  settlog  bh  mind  with  other  Lydian 
damsels  and  waiting  maids,  to  br»d  hUbalreand  trick  up  himaelfc. 

HoUand.  Platarck^  fol.  318. 

Tbe  ritiaefts  to  the  Dumber  of  600  rode  to  one  liuery  of  redde 
and  viiite,  with  th«  cogoiaaocc  of  their  tuyaieries  browed  rpoa 
their  alaeuea.  Staw.  elmma,  Edward  I, 

Tbe  golden  braidery,  tender  MUkah  wove, 

The  nrenst,  to  Kinna  aacred  and  to  Lore. 

Lie  rent  and  mangled  ; aod  tbe  gaping  wound 
Pours  out  a flood  of  purple  on  the  ground. 

TiekriL  hentimgiaa  Oardrns. 


Let  others  doat  oa  meaner  things, 

On  braidrr'd  stars  aad  asare  strings ; 

To  claim  thy  soir'reiiru'a  love,  be  thou  thy  country’s  friend. 

ATiusm.  0«fe  xi.  Ta  tiw  Ut^moHrabie  ^'UUaet  PtU 
And  many  a bnad,  gultWd  by  love, 

O'er  the  stretch *d  sampler's  canvau  plain, 
la  btwdrry't  various  colours  strove 
To  raise  ha  form  to  life  again. 

VaepfT.  Ter  FVr/.  can.  4 

There  mote  he  likewise  see  a ribbald  t/ain 
CK  (buaeerB,  bniderm,  slnvea  of  luxury, 

^Mw)  cast  o’er  all  Uiose  lords  and  ladies  vain. 

A veil  of  semhianee  fair,  and  richest  dye. 

That  none  their  tnirtml  bnscoeas  mote  descry. 

Vest.  (Ja  tbe  aiaue  ^ TranrUiag 

BROIL.  ».  *1  Broil  or  brawl.  See  Brawl  or 

Broil,  n,  I BtAMiiLK.  Fr.  ^rr/uiffer.  emhrotuf/er ; 

Bro'iler.  Mt.  imbnigliart, 

Bno^iLtNo,  I Tu  confound,  to  mingle,  to  tils' 

Bao'iL-UAKBR.J  turb,  to  (rouble,  to  disortlcr.  to 
squabble,  to  quarrel,  (u  wrtuijirio.  to  rail. 

To  broil,  sc.  on  a j^ritiiron,  Fr.  brutert  which 
Menn^e  thinks  is  from  tbe  Gr.  fif»vt^ur,  tpumom  ejicere, 
(formed  apparently  for  the  |>ur|>ose  of  the  etymology 
fmm ; — jdpt'ctv,  to  shoot  or  spring  fi>rth,) 
through  a supposed  Latin  word  also,  brusart,  brusu- 
lare,  bruUr.  Ijc  Durhat  writes  peruro,  ptmssi,  perutium, 
perustare,  pervstuUtrr,  brulrr. 

Skinner  thinka  that  bfouilter  is  from  6mctf  t but 
there  appears  uot  any  reason  to  consider  them  us  two 
words. 

Noise,  agitation,  and  confusion  arc  included  In  all 
the  applications  of  the  tvord  ; however  written. 


BROID. 

BBtitL. 


He  coude  rostc,  and  setbc,  and  bniie,  and  frie. 

CArmcct,  7^  Pntagae,  v.  .186. 

For  is  lust  mto  byu  as  vuUi  vs,  and  therefore  would  be 
purge  hym  a»  wrll  as  rs,  & (^syne  he  is  as  mercyfuil  vota  vs  as 
vnto  him,  os  wel  foi^iue  rs  as  hym,  without  on  the 

cooln  in  purgatory.  Frith,  tt’orkn,  fol.  55. 

If  thy  meat  olTring  be  a thing  bnyied  ryoa  the  grodyroa,  of 
floorc  myogled  with  oyle  it  shai  iic. 

/MU,  1551>  Zevt/tciw,  ch.  IL 

The  barrk  that  iray/de  in  rough  and  churlish  scaa« 

At  leogtii  doth  reach  a port  and  place  of  rase. 

TarbemU.  d(/Ur  JduadMruturei  came  Goad  I/api. 

Rut  that  tbuu  Urilt  in  winter  shippes  prepare, 

Awl  trio  (ha  soas  in  hiwtiv  mi  wburimg  wiodcs. 

Surrey.  .Setuu,  book  hr. 

The  BriUsbr  aflaires  in  the  recaM  cuasoa,  baoausa  that  all  dia- 
cordc  was  not  pareiled  and  nppeast-d,  begaone  agayne  aowe  to 
flowe  out  and  to  trouble,  and  set  all  thyngca  in  a newe  brayU  and 
httsyncs.  //all.  The  eirth  yert  a/ Henry  17/. 

They  rate  all  thir  neate  bnyUd  oa  the  coales  aad  dressed  ia 
tfar  smoakc. 

Hmbiuyt.  Vayage,  t(e.  Tbe  Z>rscriA<toa  ^ Florida,  r.  Ui.  fol.  307. 

So  were  the  burgewes  of  OaQt,  suebe  as  were  there,  who  were 
rightc  gladde  to  move  fortlie  llw  mater,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
newc  b^'fynge  in  Flanden.  FrUuari.  CVot^rlr,  {.  C.  331. 


Thus  1 thouglit  good,  according  to  my  humhle  houodeB  duUe, 
and  for  tbe  senucc  of  your  luaieslir  and  t|uieisi£sse  of  this  reatiur, 
to  certehe  your  maiestic  tbe  truth  of  the  whole  matter;  hoping 
ia  a short  time  that  your  maiestie  will  send  some  good  order  to 
qnaljfle  these  bnyiee/  for  their  is  great  Itatrcd  and  malice  amoog 
so.  HabJayt.  Vayage,  i(e.  FtUciama  C'<ee«,  t.  iil.  fuL  718. 

LeUe  the  other  company  drawe  towards  Newcastle  vnou  Tyne, 
and  passe  tbe  ryuer  t and  entre  into  tbe  Bywhoprike  of  Burluun. 
and  burnc  and  exyle  the  couatrey  : we  shall  moke  a great  fvrvV 
la  Eoglande  or  our  ennetnyes  be  pro«yducL 

Freiuarl.  Cnnye/e,  tH.  C.  140. 
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BROIl.  Norm&adjr  U a p*tieat  HiffmrofmWtiSACif  tboofli  h be  ao 
_ Ur|;e  rffioo,  U dolh  tolerate  tedltioa  very  loAf,  aod  mtorio^ 
BKOKB.  of  peace  arifetb  into  a fertile  aUle  of  aubatnoce,  letting  out  the 
^ iroy/^MSilee  into  France  with  a free  paaaage. 

~ ~ Stne.  /iimo,  I1D4.  Henry  /, 

The  cicrgymaa  that  in  tnch  a time  aa  this,  when  the  mouth  of 
bell  is  open  againat  us,  shall  exsapcrate  thU  nirtng  hnmonr, 
and  give  it  true  nouriahment  to  feed  on  { what  doth  be  hut  tarn 
4mi/rr  and  bontefeu,  make  orw  libels  against  Uie  church,  and 
l»y  that  means  perswade  creduhxts,  seducible  apectalora,  that  all 
are  tme  that  have  hern  made  already. 

llnmmtmd,  fThrij,  Sermem  at.  tqI.  It.  The  Pmttar't  JifeCIs. 
Homer  illastrates  one  of  h»  heroes,  tossing  to  and  fro  in  his 
bed.  and  horning  with  reseatmeot  to  (by)  a piece  of  Aesh  hrMling 
OR  theeoals.  Sgerinltr,  No.  !€l. 

There  la  no  preserrlng  peace,  nor  prerenling  hntilt  and  stirs, 
but  by  piinctaaily  observing  that  ordinary  rale  of  equity,  that  in 
casns  of  doubtriil  debate  and  points  of  controverted  practice,  the 
fea-est  aboulrl  yield  to  the  most, the  weakest  yield  to  the  strongest, 
and  that  to  the  greatest  appesraoee  of  reason. 

Oarrme.  Sermon  sail.  v.  L 

He  fBolingbroke}  therefore  at  Pope’s  suggestion  retired  merely 
to  be  at  leisure  4om  the  htotU  of  opposition,  for  the  calmer 
pleasures  of  philosophy.  GohUoUlh.  The  Lift  of  Bolinghroie. 

( will  own  that  there  Is  a haughtiness,  and  Acrcencss  in  human 
nature  which  will  cause  ionumersbie  hroite,  place  men  in  what 
situation  you  pleaae. 

Burke.  .4  Vto^emtion  of  yoUtrol  5«rfr/y. 
BROKE,  r.  Spelm.in  seems  to  guide  us  to  the 
BRo‘’K\nR,  # etymology  of  thU  word.  He  colU 
Bno'icRm,  ^ a/zrocoiMcw/Mm  (which  may  be  ren- 
Bao'KRRar.R,  / deretl  bmkeragg)  vor  fotentis,  I.  e.  of 
Bao^KERbY,  V the  market,  a mercantile  word.  He 
Br(/kery.  yexplainn  it  to  signif)',  **  The  baying 
of  goods  by  wholesale,  in  whole  bugs  or  packages, 
before  they  arc  delivered  or  cotivcycd  to  the  mart  or 
market ; and  afterwards  the  separating 
of  the  sumc  into  portions  or  allotments.  If  he  had 
said  ditruptio  instt^  of  dutractio,  he  would  have  led 
us  iminctlintcly  to  the  English  word,  to  break,  as  the 
true  etymology.  Junius  nl.'to  thinks  it  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  broker  may  not  be  so  denominated 
from  to  break,  as  from  A.  S.  brpUan,  in  exiffuas  parta 
dujcrarc,  brytta  was  the  name  given  to  the  person  who 
distributed  or  divided  into  smull  parts,  cscuicNfn  et 
paeulenta  ex  nutjore  acerta  dexumpta. 

To  broke,  and  a broker  were  used  in  contempt,  as  to 
trade,  and  a trader  are  now.  lie  Is  a mere  trader,  i.  e. 
he  regards  merely  hw  own  interest. 

Muehe  is  such  a mayde  to  lore,  here  modcr  for  sakeji 
More  yan  )wt  may«Ic  U.  y*l  is  ymaricil  by  Irocag* 

As  by  aseut  of  soaHiH-  bncljtsi.  and  silver  to  I>ote 
More  for  coveLice  ofcalel.  ^aa  kynde  love  of  )>e  marlagc. 

Piert  Ptonkmam,  p, 

AroAers  of  Inue,  that  deeriuefi, 

No  wonder  is  thotigh  tbri  rereluen 
After  the  wroage  that  tbri  drteruen. 

<ntrer.  Cot^f.  Am.  book  v.  fbl.  109. 

Pnr  as  the  soothe  mole  be  knowe. 

To  Juno  it  was  done  vtulcntonde, 

In  what  manrre  fair  busbonde 

With  false  hrocogt  has  taken  rture 

or  lone.  1i.  Z&.fal.  109. 

And  yet  some  there  are  who  haac  not  spared  to  report  that  I 
rCertued  great  sutntnes  of  mnnie  for  the  first  printing  of  these 
posies,  wlkcreby  (If  it  were  true)  1 might  seeme  not  ooelie  a cnifUe 
krokrr  for  the  rtterance  of  garl^  totes,  but  a corrupt  marebaunt 
for  tba  sale  of  dcecitfuU  ware*. 

Oottoigne.  To  the  RfnrrfnHt  ZHviott, 
Win.  He  dnes  indeede. 

And  broket  for  all  that  ran  in  saeh  a suite 
Corrupt  the  teoder  hoomir  of  a untde. 

Skoktptare.  AiCtWtU,  fol.  3-43. 
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Sose  oftfae  late  doetoorv  of  hU  salde  churrbe  have  taught  v»,  BROKE, 
that  a man  male  make  Itis  ronfession  by  a bille  of  bU  baode  : and 
receirc  absolution  by  a trushvman,  or  by  a broker.  BROM- 

Jewei.  A Defence  of  the  Apoiogit.  HERG. 
‘Tlien  after  that  was  1 an  usurer, 

And  with  exiortiag,  coxeuing,  forfeiting. 

And  tricks  belonging  unto  brokery, 

1 filled  the  jatia  with  bankrupts  in  a rear. 

AfiirfMi’.  The  Jne  tf  SiaUa, 

And  sltould  he  know,  (]  sharoc  be  should; 

tif  this  your  brokagt  boce, 

11c  would  nequoiotyou  whst  ttwrare 
Your  sooeraifn  to  disgrace. 

Wamtr.  Albion'o  Bngtamd,  book  viH.  can.  41. 

W’e  hod  (ieterznln'd,  that  thou  shonidsC  ba'  come. 

It)  a Spanish  lute,  and  ha’  rarTted  her  so  ; and  he 
A brvkerly  olare,  goes,  puU  it  on  btmwlfe. 

Hem  Jonton.  The  Atekemut,  art  tv.  sC.  7. 

My  emplorment  vliieh  is  that  of  a broker,  leading  me  often 
iato  taverns  aboot  tlic  Exchange  baa  gswu  lue  occasion  to  ohaerve 
a certain  enormUy,  which  1 shall  here  subtnit  tn  yoor  animad- 
version. Spectator,  No.  372. 

One  year  the  fyand  succeeded ; wealth  immense 
Flowed  in  upon  him,  and  he  blest  Ins  wiles  t 
'Tbe  next,  the  broken  spura’d  tli’  adulterale  Doas, 

Both  on  the  Avou  and  (he  baoki  of  lltanie. 

Grainger.  J'ke  Sagor  Cone,  book  lU. 

The  eompensatioD  which  they  allow  in  this  plan  to  thdr 
masters  for  their  brokeroge  U,  that  if  (after  deducting  all  the 
charges,  which  they  imrosc)  tlic  amount  of  the  sales  should  be 
found  to  exeenl  twoahiliiiws  and  tivopcoce  for  the  enrrent  rupee 
of  the  invoice  account,  it  sltaJI  tw  Ukrn  by  the  Company. 

Borke,  Hepoft  of  a ComjiH//ev  m th*  Affoirt  india, 

BROCKEN,  'fhe  pa.st  tense  and  past  pur- 

Bbo'kevly,  I ticiple  of  the  verb,  to  break, 

Bro'bknnkes,  Vl'indall  uses  brake  tis  a noun, 
Bb(/kk.niieartko,  I where  tbe  modem  version  uses 
Bro'’kb.\winded.  ) breach. 

And  tlwl  token  the  relifs  of  broken  metis  twelve  eoflyna  ful  and 
of  the  fischia.  Wt€l\f.  AJark,  ch.  ri. 

These  shoulclera  they  snstaine  the  yoakeof  beany  rare 

And  on  my  bnised  broken  baeke,  the  burden  must  1 beare. 

Gnieaigne.  The  AHOtomgt  of  a Loner. 

He  aingelh  brokking  as  a aigbilngale. 

Vhmncrr,  The  Hitler' t Tale,  V.  3377. 

If  a man  mayme  h«  nctghboure,  aa  he  hath  done,  so  obnl  it 
be  done  to  hi  agayoc  t Avodr,  fur  broke,  eye  for  eye,  and  toth  for 
toth.  Btbie,  1551.  LeniUtou,  ch.  XXiv. 

And  if  a man  cauac  a bleiulih  la  faia  sdghbour}  as  he  halh 
done,  so  shall  It  be  dune  to  him,  breach  for  breath,  eve  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth.  mble.  Modernh’ertion, 

The  spirit  of  Ui*  I..ord  God  (Is)  vpon  me,  therefore  bathe  the 
Lord  anointed  me  : he  hath  sent  me  to  preachc  good  tidings  vnto 
the  poorc,  to  bind  rp  Uic  broken  hearted,  to  prvachc  libertie  to 
the  captive*,  ami  to  them  that  ace  bomide,  tbe  opewiug  of  tbe 
priaoa.  O'cNct'a.  Bible,  1561.  Jtmiah,  ch.  Ivi.r.  1. 

The  Pagans  worship  God  not  entirely  altogether  at  onc«,  sa  be 
Is  one  must  simple  being  unmixed  wttli  any  thing,  hut  as  it  were 
brokenly,  and  by  plece-meah,  ns  he  is  severally  manifrated  In  all 
the  things  of  nature,  and  tiie  ports  of  the  world. 

C'udtrorth,  Intelicrtnai  Syttem,  fol,  623. 

Then  first  from  her  mad  mouth  (be  foainiiigniQDeii, 

And  in  the  horrid  enue  were  licard  at  once 
Brmkt'winded  murmurs,  bowUngs,  aod  sadd  groncs. 

Afajr.  Z«r«N,  book  v. 

Hera  la  particular,  it  U the  6raAcm»f«,  the  URgnumnatical 
position,  Utc  total  subrersion  of  the  period  Uiat  eluirma  me. 

Grey.  7o  .Vowm,  IcU.  27. 

BROMBERG,  r government  anil  town  of  the 
Pru^aian  in  the  Grojid  Duchy  of  Puson.  The 

governiuent  contuiiia  about  4450  square  miles,  and 
OCHJ  inliahilonts,  conaUtlng  chiefly  of  Poles  and 
Oermans  of  different  ChrUtian  persuasious,  with  a few 
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BUOM*  Jews.  The  soil  U either  sandy  or  marshy,  and  by  no 
HKKG.  nietuis  fruitful.  The  town  stands  on  the  navipihlc  river 
— Urahe,  ami  contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 
ltKONr&  Inliabitvilts,  the  greatest  jurt  of  whom  are  Proles- 
tants.  It  doe#  not  present  any  thing  remarkable, eitlier 
in  itself,  its  muhufaciures,  or  commerce  the  last  of 
which,  however,  is  increasetl  by  means  of  the  canal 
which  loins  the  Hndm  near  this  place,  with  the  Netze 
at  Nackcl.  The  length  of  this  cannl  is  nlmtit  twenty- 
eight  miles.  It  w)M  completed  at  u considerable 
e.vi>ciisc,  and  is  a w’ork  uf  great  importance  to  this 
l>art  of  the  country,  by  forming  the  communication 
bci  weer  the  Vistula,  the  Oder,  anil  the  Kibe,  llromljcrg 
U about  thirty  miles  mirth-wc^l  of  Thorn,  and  is  noted 
for  a treaty  of  peace  concludeil  there  in  I6‘5r,  between 
the  King  uf  Polaiul  and  the  Kleclor  of  BrandenburgU. 
Lttt.  N.  long.  17“  hb'  E. 

HUOMKLIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
7/ccuflJria,  orilcr  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
trifKl ; superior  pelalt  three  ; a nectariferous  scale  at 
the  base  of  the  petal  { berry  trilocular. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  B.  .Iiuimiu,  or  l^ne  ajiple. 
Leaves,  ciliato-.cpinose,  mucronate ; spike  comusc. 
Tills  delicious  fruit  is  a native  of  South  America. 

BIIOMLEY,  a market  town  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
the  Saxon  Bromlra;^,  the  field  of  Broom,  'ilie  manor 
of  ilruinley  was  granted  in  the  eighth  century  to  the 
Bishops  of  Ilochcster,  who  at  an  early  period  had 
' their  palace  here.  The  old  structure  was  pulled  down, 

and  the  present  fabric  built  by  Bishop  Thomas  in 
1777<  It  is  a plain  brick  building  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  about  a Quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town.  Here 
U a College  founded  by  Bishop  Warner  in  16G6,  for 
the  residence  and  miuntcnance  of  twenty  widows  of 
cJergyiuen.  The  original  endowment  has  since  been 
largely  incre^ed,  Qiid  the  number  uf  widows  sup- 
ported is  uow'  doubled.  The  church  is  a curacy  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester.  Bromley  stands 
ten  miles  &outh-ca.st  of  London.  Population,  in  18^L 

3U7. 

BROMUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Triaiuhia,  oi^er  Muaogynia.  Generic  character : co- 
rolla bivalved,  valves  lanceolate ; exterior  one- 
awnrd  below  the  extremity;  seed  adnate  with  the 
corolla;  inner  valve  fringed.  English  name.  Drome 
Grass. 

This  geuus  contains  thirty-three  species,  seventeen 
of  w hich  arc  natives  of  Britain.  See  Englith  Botany  $ 
Curtis,  Grassti ; Graves's  BrilUh  Orassfn. 

BRONtTIOCELE,  from  the  windpipe, 

and  a tumour,  in  Surgery,  a tumour  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  between  the  skin  and  the  windpipe. 
It  bears  various  other  names,  as  TracMopbyma,  Tra- 
cheocehs,  Bocium,  Botium,  Goitre,  Hernia  guliuralia,  or 
Bronrhialis,  Guttur  tumidum,  Goaum,  Cong^oua,  Exechc- 
bronchoi,  tkc, 

BHONCHOTOlUY,  in  Surgery,  from  the 

wiiulpi|>e,  and  1 cut,  an  operation  in  which  the 

trachea  is  divided  by  incision  below  the  larynx,  or  by 
puncture  between  the  third  and  fourth  ring.  'J'umours 
morbidly  formed,  or  extraneous  bodies  accidentally 
introduced,  and  causing  obstruction,  are  the  muses 
which  require  this  operaltan,  which  U safe  and  simple. 

BRONGNIAUTIN,  a name  givcfi  to  a mineral  more 
generally  known  os  GUndtenU. 

BRONTE,  or  Bbonti,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  V'al 


di  Demone,  uot  far  from  Mount  Etna.  The  inhabi-  DRONTK. 
tants,  who  arc  about  WXK>,  ore  principally  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  pistachio  nuts  and  alniouds,  for 
which  the  adjacent  district  is  favourable.  Whut, 
however,  renders  this  place  most  nuteil  is  that  it  was 
presented  to  Lord  Nelson,  in  179H,  with  the  title  of 
iJukc  of  Bronte,  by  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  for 
his  naml  servic'es  to  that  crown. 

BRONZE,  r.T  lUckea,  and  after  him  Tooke, 

Brovxk,  n.  / thinks  that  the  Italians  have  their 
bronxo,  and  the  French  and  English  their  brome,  front 
the  verb,  to  bren  or  brin  ; A.  S.  brennan,  to  burn, 

(q.  d.)  metiil  of  a burned,  brown,  or  bronze  colour.  * 
llickcs,  Grant.  Franto^Theotaca,  p.  93. 

Bronze  is  now  usually  composed  of  two-thirds  copper 
and  one-third  brass. 

lliB  perrs  khine  rcruod  him  with  rritvcled  xrace, 

Now  their  dulneas,  aud  noir  kromje  tiH'ir  fiiet. 

VmiKiad,  Look  U. 

tmhmwn’d  with  nntirc  Sro«s/,  In  Ifenly  stands, 

Tuaiog  hii  voice,  aiul  balaucin|^  bis  hands. 

Id.  n.  book  Hi.  L 199. 

The  eauVer’d  coin  with  rerdleris  ioerast. 

Or  frae*  the  poUah'd  Srowte  with  rcrerend  dnat. 

J’At  Scrikltrtad. 

BROOD,  r.7  A.  S.  britdan./anre.  See  Bbkbd. 

Brood,  ».  > A brood , — that  which,  the  number 

Bro'ouy.  J which  is  bred,  which  is  nourished, 
cherished,  fostcreil. 

To  brootl ; — tommrish,to  cherish,  to  foster;  to  watch 
over,  to  protect,  to  continue  in  a slate  of  care  and 
watchfulness  ; as  a mother  over  her  young. 

My  sonne  this  I Ande  writte, 

There  la  yet  oae  of  tbiike 
Whicbe  only  for  the  wnrIUcs  good, 

To  make  a ircaaourc  of  money,  • 

Put  all  cooarirace  awaye. 

(rover,  L'onf.  rim.  book  V.  fol.  107. 

Than  Btelie  Fiiule  what  meiuisthb  foolish  paioe, 

Tu  ftie  to  C-olcbe,  to  hatch  thy  rhirkeos  (here  .* 

A mother  thou  mayst  hap  retnrne  atraine, 

MnUra  will  dntroT  thy  A>n>arf  I fear. 

For  she  that  spareo  not  to  apoile  bir  owne. 

Will  ahe  atand  friend  to  fewh  that  are  unknown. 

7\trWrvile.  t)f  a .ViykiiMfale, 

Come  now,  all  ye  terroun,  sally, 

Moater  forth  into  tb«  Tally, 

W*1)erc  triumphant  darkocM  horer* 

^VUh  a sable  wing,  that  corera 
Brooding  horrour. 

Crathaw,  Strpt  to  tk*  Temple,  Ptalm  23. 

The  ihriftee  eartli  that  briiiyeth  oat 
Aod  brrocdetk  Tpher  krted. 

The  shlftlnir  seas  whose  sweUmir  waiiet 
On  hhrinkinv  sliorea  do  feede, 

Bliall  faU,  and  faile,  ere  1 be  false. 

U'amer.  Alkion't  England,  book  ii.  can.  11. 

■ " — As  about  the  flood 

Calstcr,  in  an  Asian  mei.de,  Hnrkrs  of  the  airie  brood 
(Cranes,  yrese,  or  lnny*neckt  swans)  here,  there,  nroisd  of  their 

pinions,  flic.  Chapman.  Homer  » IHad,  boiuk  il.  fol.  2&. 

Tbe  pcacorks  will  breske  tbem  [the  e{nr*l  if  tbey  can  meet 
with  Uiem,  because  they  caonot  misoc  and  apare  tbe  pcalieos 
companie  wbilrs  they  arc  hrooJie  and  siuiuf. 

Holland,  /'hair,  v.l.  fol.  301. 

When  we  landed,  we  pererired  tbe  island  to  be  slraaffcly 
orereast  with  fo««,  which  no  hrixhtneaa  rooid  pierce,  so  that  a 
kind  of  gloomy  Borror  sat  always  brooding  over  it. 

Spectator,  No.  MI. 
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BUOOD.  Ai  I ▼M  vilkiaf  tbU  morning  in  tbc  irrnU  fnrd  tbal  belong 

to  nT  ftiond'i  country  bouK*,  I wu  vondrrfnlly  pleased  to  seo 
BROOK.  dtferent  vorkioga  of  tnstiocl  in  a ben  fotloweil  bjr  a h-»odof 
_ ^ ^ V ducks.  5/er/Rl«r,  No.  131. 

Fairest  flower  of  Rodrrlc's  stem, 

Gwyneth's  shLcld,  and  Hrilain's  gem, 

He  nor  Heaps  hU  irewiied  atom, 

Kor  all  proftuely  pours. 

Gray.  ^ FragmutU. 

\Mien  Time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep. 

And  raven  Darkness  br^fd  o’er  Ibe  deep, 

Reposing  on  piiincral  pillows 
Of  tossinf  billows, 

Tbc  fonns  of  animated  natnre  lay. 

^onee.  7’Ae  //yms  ia  BAwmrwf. 

But  as  human  society  is  a perpetual  flux,  one  man  erery  hour 
going  out  of  the  world,  another  coming  into  it,  it  is  neccsaair,  in 
onler  to  pmerre  stability  in  froremtnent,  that  the  new  broad 
should  conform  themselees  to  tbc  established  coaslitsitian,  and 
nearly  follow  the  p«;H  which  their  fatben,  trradiag  in  the  foot* 
steps  of  tbeir*,  bad  marked  out  to  them. 

itmme,  Ku.  Of  tkt  Origiaat  Cantratt. 

BROOK,  0.  Dulcl),  ^rwyclcM;  A.S.  /rfucan,to  enjoy, 
to  use,  to  occupy;  also  to  brook,  to  digest.”  Somoer. 
Mr.  Tyrwhit  Ktys,  to  enjoy,  to  use. 

For  sin  he  said  chat  we  ben  inoflermcs. 

As  erer  mote  1 hramkm  hole  my  treacs, 

I shal  not  sparen  for  no  curtesie 
To  speke  him  liarm,  that  sayth  us  rilanle. 

' CAmtrer.  Tkf  Marthamtta  3'ale,  T.  10188. 

But  for  men  speke  of  singing,  I vol  sey. 

So  mote  I brauJbtu  wri  min  eyen  twey, 

Save  yon,  ae  herd  I never  man  so  sing. 

As  did  your  fader  in  the  morwening. 

Id.  Tke  ^’ommat  Prrtt<4  TaU,  T.  1&306. 

With  fowles  of  baser  sort 
how  can  you  ^ooA<*  to  flie, 

Tlut  cant  yonr  nature  did  to  bnwkrs 
of  stately  kindc  a]mUe  ? 

Titrbervii*.  To  Air  Friend  tbat  Be/u$ed,  fye. 

Sorely  there  canoe  bee  nothyng  so  bitter,  but  wyKdome  would 
hr*«A«  it  for  so  gr«t  a profyte. 

* Sir  Tkamae  Mare.  JFarka,  p.  73. 

And  that  the  nymph  Cairpso  Coner-roone 
With  his  affettiun)  kept  him  in  her  rauet, 

Where  men,  nor  ship,  of  pow'r  to  brook  wanes, 

Were  nrere  his  conuoy  to  bis  countries  shore. 

Ckmpmam.  f/omer'e  Odyaery,  book  XvlL  fol.  381. 

For  such  a teoiprst  of  wind  arose  as  y*  like  in  msay  y ceres  bad 
not  beene  scene,  wbrrrby  no  siiippe  coulde  Ar»oAr  the*  sea. 

Stav,  Jama,  1&38,  Qmetn  Mary. 

Sweet  Nell,  111  ran  thy  noble  miodc  sAroeAe 
*niLe  abiert  people,  gaxing  on  tby  face, 

WI'.li  emiious  luokea  laughing  at  tby  abame, 

Tliat  erst  did  follow  thy  prowd  chariot«wbceles. 

When  thon  didst  tide  in  triumph  through  the  atreets. 

Skakeyeare.  Henry  Vi.  Second  Part ^ fol.  129. 

His  opening  and  closing  the  debate,  bis  taking  on  bimttif 
that  great  enterprise  at  the  thought  of  whkh  the  whole  infernal 
aaarrobly  termhied,  his  encountering  the  hideous  phantoin,  who 
guarded  the  gates  of  bell,  and  appeared  to  biro  in  all  his  terrors, 
are  instanres  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  conld  noi 
Ar»»A  submu^a  even  to  Omnipotence.  Speetator^  No.  309. 

Foe  to  restraint,  unpractii’d  in  deceit. 

Too  resolute,  from  nature's  artire  heat. 

To  braak  affronts,  sad  tamely  paaa  tben  bv. 

CknrekiU.  \igkt. 

Brook,  n.*)  Br.  Thomas  Hickes,  (in  Skinner,  v. 
Bao'oar.  / Brookelderives  the  A.  S.  broea,  from  the 
▼crb,6rracoji,/rai»yere,  to  brenk;  because  the  bubbling 
water  breoAv  throtigb  the  earth.  See  Took#,  ii.  348 

TOL.  XIX. 


O)*  ^e  sbuUc  ete  barlkhe  brede.  and  of  the  Aral  drynke. 

Piert  Ptankmam,  p.  135 

At  Trompington,  not  far  fro  Cantebrigge, 

Tber  gntii  a ArocA  ami  over  that  a brlgxc, 

Upon  the  whiche  An>»4  thee  stont  a melle  . 

And  this  is  versy  sothe,  that  1 you  telle. 

Ckemcer.  The  Rrvr*  Tale,  v.  3330 

With  knightly  forte  and  violence  be  entered  the  sayd  eytle, 
and  slewe  the  fore  named  Lhiius  Gallus  neare  rnto  a brake  there 
at  that  day  rynnn^te,  and  faym  ibrewc  into  the  sarde  Ae«Ae;  by 
reason  whereof,  ionge  after  it  was  called  GaJlus  or  NV'alliu  kraedte, 
and  Utb  dayv  (he  strete  where  sometime  ranoe  the  ssyde  braakr,  u 
DOW  called  WalAreeAe.  Fabyan,  cb.  t>5. 

Whilst  from  the  most  trmprst'ous  nooks, 

The  ebillevt  blasts  our  peare  invade. 

And  by  great  rains  our  siusllesl  braoka 

Are  almost  navigable  mule.  Cottan.  Eeiagne. 

She  cannot  scape,  for  underneath  the  ground. 

In  a IcMkg  hollow  Uw  clear  spriog  is  hound, 

*1111  on  yon  aide  where  the  room's  sun  doth  look, 

The  struggling  water  breaks  out  in  a braak. 

PeaMmant  aad  fieteker.  The  Faitbfmi  Sktpkerdeu,  act  lU.se.  1. 

But  see,  the  shepherds  shun  the  noon  day  beat, 

The  lowing  herds  to  inurm’ring  braaki  retreat. 

To  closer  shulea  the  panting  flocks  remove  | 

Te  gods ! snd  Is  there  nu  relief  for  love. 

Pape.  Pattaralt,  Stmmer, 

^ . * Fof  pureal  wool 

Pbcenicia’a  hilly  tracts  were  most  renown 'd, 

And  fertile  Syria's  and  Judea's  land, 

Hertnon,  and  Scir,  ax;d  Hebron’s  Ar«<iA«  aides. 

Vyer.  7'ke  Fleree,  book  iL 

BiooK'LtMii,  the  English  name  of  the  J'rroftica 
Beccabunga, 

Bkook-wkkd,  the  English  name  of  the  Samolui 
yaiera/uti. 

BROOM,  fl.  *\  A.  S.  irom;  Dutch,hrw.  Perhap# 
Bro'omt,  (from  the  Dutch,  bremmtn,  sonilnm 
Bbo'osistspp,  (rfferr;  because  the  seeds  of  this 
Bro'omstick.  } plant  when  ripe,  burst  from  the 
pods  with  a considerable  noise. 

There  larked  no  flonre  In  my  dome 
Ne  not  so  much  ss  Aouri*  of  brame. 

Ckauerr.  Tkr  HamaaMi  af  tke  Note,  fol.  120. 

And  rctnming  vnto  the  same,  be  fuuadc  U in  dedc  swvpcd 
claaee  with  Atoim,  but  altogether  cinjKie. 

Vdalt.  Luke,  cll.  xl. 

He  made  rarpentm  to  make  houses  and  ludgyngra,  of  great 
tynibre,  snd  set  the  hottsca  lykc'strctcs,  and  c^jucred  them  with 

rede  aad  Ar«aic  so  that  it  was  lyke  a lyttcll  lowne. 

Fraiuarl.  Crvmyelt,  v,  i.  fol.  169. 
5tmigbt  a brooM^taf  was  prepared, 

Which  Don  Hill  no  little  arir'd  ; 

But  be  resolv'd,  if  Dick  dTd  l>aste  him. 

That  his  patience  sirould  out*la*t  him. 

C«r/SR.  ItTgrad  af  tke  G«f/itr>MAi/cr. 

1 found  the  bitshand  rhaaged  colour  at  the  ({ucstton,  and, 
before  I could  amwer,  asked  me  wht-thcr  we  did  not  call  bops 
Ar*Kwi  In  our  country.  7’o//rv,  No.  150. 

The  Toulh  with  braamy  stumps  begin  to  trace 
The  keoaeb  edge  wlicre  wbceli  had  worn  the  place. 

Svtfl.  Tke  Morning, 
Do  not  strange  matnuts  mount  on  high. 

And  switch  their  broam^rtiekt  through  the  sky  • 

Ride  post  o'er  bills,  and  woods  and  seas,  ' 

From  Thule  to  lb*  Hesprridrs  } 

ffoMcrH/r.  .in  EpUtle  ta  Mlmn  Ramamy. 
Now  mark,  dear  Richard,  from  the  age 
That  children  tread  tbis  worldly  stage, 

Braam^rtaf  or  poker  they  bestride, 

AimI  rovad  tke  pariour  love  to  ride. 

Priar.  edlma,  MX.  1, 
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Is  ]T0fi^  yr«*»  worn!  Mow*  the  Atmm  / 

$bry(>ml:b  mY*!!  trust  our  Rurks  to  strafe 
Court  Nature  >d  ber  sTeetcst  bloom, 

Aed  »tc«l  frou<  rare  one  fiinimrr'da^. 

JUm;  Wa.  TKe  U\lding  am<t  the  Ur40». 

T\te  dark  snMime  of  (xtnt*nstura1  srcrvrs 
The  Tulfar  mayic’s  puerile  rite  ricmeatM; 

'l^'bere  hsfi  IbiNr  cauldr^ms  fiuuyitt  witb  toads  prepare. 
Or  glide  oo  tUrougb  tbe  mi<tAig<it  air. 

5c«er.  Om 


BROSELKV,  a town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
iSalop,  sUimied  on  the  river  Severn.  Here  arc  extensive 
iron-work)t,  which  employ  many  inhabitants,  and 
also  a manufactory  of  tobacco  pipes.  Coid  and  iron 
are  abuudunt  in  the  nd^hbourhooti.  A spring  was  die- 
C<»vercd  in  ITI  I,  the  surface  of  which  wm  itdiainmable, 
as  was  supposed  frt>m  petroleum  lloalin^  on  it.  On 
sinking  n coal  pit  in  its  vicinity  in  17t^«  the  flame 
disapfxmred.  An  accunnt  of  this  singular  |>hcnotncnon 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  xxr. 
303.  Population,  18C1,  dK14.  Distant  five  miles 
from  Brtdgcuorlh  north-west,  and  H6  north-west  of 
London. 

BIIOSIMUM,  in  Dvlanff,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Poiffgaatia,  order  Afuaoecifj.  Generic  character  : Acr- 
luaphrodite  /tower,  catkin  globose,  furnished  at  the  top 
with  a solitary  pistil } c^ys  a scale  ; corolb  none } 
antlicm:  peltate,  solitary ; style  bi^  : Mate  fivwer, 
calyx  none  I corolla  none}  germen  imbricate-squa- 
inose  ; style  bifid  j berry  curticose,  onc-seeded.  Uor» 
ttu  Kacentis. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  viz.  the  R.  Alicog- 
trum,  or  Jamaica  Urcad-nut  Tree  j and  the  R.  4^vri»iw, 
or  Jamaica  Milk-wood.  Swartz.  Flora  Indue  ikeiden- 
ialis. 

BROT£RA,  in  Butany,  a genus  of  pbnts,  class 
SjfUgeni'tia,  order  Polygamia  3<f^rcga/a.  Generic  cha- 
racter : cid3Tx  onc-flowered,  of  many  leaves ; common 
calyx  SIX  or  eight  flowered,  imbricate,  of  many  leaves ; 
corolla  tubulose  uniform  j receptacle  naked  { seeds 
covcrc<l  with  the  adnate  calyx. 

The  only  s|iccies  of  this  genus  is  (he  B.  Corymhosa,  a 
natii'e  of  tlie  south  of  Europe.  Parkinson  s Thtiairum, 
970,  f.  7. 

ililO'ril,  *Mhc  third  person  singular  of  the  indi- 
cative of  Ariicflu,  coquere.  'Hiat  which  one  briveih. 
Hence  the  old  English  'saving  of  a man  who  has 
killed  himself  with  drinking,  he  has  fairly  dnmk  up 
his  ArotA,  The  Italian  hroih,  is  the  past  participle  of 
the  same  verb.  That  which  ts  brewed,  hrod.**  Tooke, 
il.  420.  See  Uauw. 


And  thel  hare  set,  b many  f4am,  novtkrr  peaen  oe  beocs,  as 
non  other  potajfes,  but  the  Sr*tMe  of  the  flcsache. 

iJptindefiie.  Yoyagu  and  Trmvtlt,  ch.  ZzUi. 

And  the  anyell  of  God  said  vnto  him : take  titc  fitibe  & the 
tvete  kakee,  and  'pot  them  vpo  this  rurkc,  & powre  out  tlie 
kniM.  Ihhte,  1551.  lb.  vL 


When  thcf  fxte«de,  and  banc  varietle  of  diabes.  the  first  are 
their  baked  oicatcs  (for  rosle  metrs  they  vk  Uule}  and  Ibca 
their  irathra  or  pottage. 

Haklmyt.  Yayagn,  .Vanaerf  ^ tkt  /Zaasri,  r,  i,  fid.  496. 


I am  sore  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses  that  you  love  hratk 
bitter  than  ao<q».  SftcUtat,  No.  308. 


BROTHEL, 

Bao'THEi.av, 

BaO^TREMNO, 

BM^vaiL-Rorsn. 


I Fiom  lor  Jell,  by  transposi- 
>tion  of  the  letter  r.  See 
( Buhdkll. 


lie  fettc  to  the  ta'ke  of  as  fyoc  hnikfiry, 
n that  art  uiyght  vtter.  Sate. 


Besh  SUnoa  Mafnu  and  hla  urhorc  SclesMB,  whych  at  CyitM  s BSOTBCL 
cytie  of  FlKmie««  bad  siayiilrynrd  the  kraltkeU  kovac  or  etcos, 
acre  admyltcd  of  the  Ruiiialort  ior  thrlr  execrable  aoeccryes,  to  npryrm?t> 
ho  woralivjiped  for  Godd'ia  wytb  ycareiysacryfycea 

Hate.  Ymtariet,  part  U.  p.  6. 

And  the  phires  drdirate  tn  elenoes  A chsftitie,  lefle  only  to 
tbeoe  apciatales  A SratAflU  to  Hoc  there  to  lecfaery. 

Sir  Tktimta*  .t/«rv.  fToritrr,  fol.  258. 

AS  anye  rraftes  man 
Wanes,  part  ii.  p.  29. 

His  ovne  snnidicr  if  he  had  any  ronra|re  or  edpe, — It  is  dniird 
and  wornc  away  in  UpUug  aiul  Arotkeuag  houses  and  following 
the  priocca  exAtnplc.  Sante.  7'atitra,  fol.  88. 

An  aoelenL  falndc  rais’d  t'  iefunu  the  alyht. 

There  stood  of  yor^  and  Barbican  it  hipbt : 

A wateh -tower  once  } but  now,  so  fate  ordains. 

Of  all  the  pile  ad  empty  name  remains : 

• From  its  old  nilits  Zro.'Ar/*A»twa  rise, 

Srenea  of  lewd  lores,  and  of  polluted  joys. 

/frydm.  Mae  Fieektit.  • 

Ah  1 let  tx>t  those  the  fatal  senteare  |ri^> 

Whom  brotkeU  bhiah  to  own,  yet  CDiirta  reeelre. 

Whitehead.  ^n»  Bateym  to  Heary  Fill. 


Goth,  brother  t A.  S.  ArofArr; 
Dutch,  Arofrfer  / Ger.  Arutfer; 
Swe.  Arorfer.  *♦  I believe,”  says 
Skinner,  **  that  all  are  de- 
rivetl  from  the  verb  to  breed, 
y omul  fotus,{i.  e.)educatns,-~^{ 
the  same  brood,"  Brothers  or 
Arc/Area  arc  children  Ared 
from  the  same  parents ; more 
laxly,  from  the  same  stock  or 
parentage  originally.  Also 


BRC^HER, 

Bke'thkbk, 

BBo'THERiroon, 

Bao'-riiRaLRSS, 

Bao^riiKaLiKC, 

Bao^rnERLOVE, 

BaoVnxRtv,  adj. 

Bao‘'TnRBLY,  adv. 

BRO'TnKR-BEaBT, 

BRo'TITER-rOE, 

BroVbEH-WRITEB.  j 

applied  to 

Those  who  arc  united  or  conjoined  as  closely  os 
ArotAers ; who  arc  iUstinguislied  by  the  same  charac- 
teristic qualities. 

Edrcd  was  ^ kyng  anon  after  Rdmood  ys  krofrr, 

Vor  ys  tuayeioarssosoBfe  srere,  yoi  me  ae  mj-^te  abbe  ooeoyer. 

It  GtaMces/er,  p.  279. 

hys  acord  wm  vaste  ymndc  )*ora  ilronge  treuye  ytwa 

Vaste  j’pl.vj  tn  cyyer  syde,  jat  non  ne  wyj'  dron. 

So  Jtat  yts  tueye  breferem  Code  frend  were. 

Id.  p.  306. 

Jh*  Vjmjr  & Ms  8»^)'fr,  yat  hlfht  AHtede, 

Gadred  folk  tofridcr,  al*  men  j-at  bad  nedc, 

& com  to  be  bataiie  with  full  egre  kerte. 

It.  Sranae,  p.  31. 

Tbia  la  a£t'Ction  of  boUi>csse, 

AiMl  mlu  is  love,  as  to  a creature . 

For  which  J tol^  thee  eniu  a venture 
As  to  my  cosio,  and  my  irofker  sworne. 

CAaMrrr.  7*Ar  A'mfgh/es  Tate,  1160. 

But  of  the  charitc  of  M/Aeriaod  wc  hadden  no  lushr  ia  write  to 
ghou,  yliesilf  han  lerned  of  God  that  ghc  loae  to^ldre,  for  ghe 
does  that  aato  alle  AriiArrm  in  alle  Maredonye. 

FFirAy.  FAesia/aniam,  ch.  It. 

But  as  tonehinv  hrefhrriy  Irme  ye  nrile  not  that  I write  mto 
you,  for  yc  are  taught  of  f«»d  to  loue  one  aaoilter.  Vea,  & that 
thynf  rerely  ye  do  rolo  alle  the  irtikerrm  wbyrhe  arc  thorowc  out 
al  .Maeedonia.  Biite,  1551. 

I assure  thee,  (aed  almost  with  teares  I speak  it)  there  is  not 
one  BO  younff,  and  ao  rilanous  tbia  day  1 speaka  but 

5rerAcriy  of  him. 

Skakijteare.  At  You  the  ft,  fol.  166. 

Rich.  WcIcocm  good  Cloreoce,  this  is  hratktrUke. 

id.  iitan  VI.  Third  Part, io\.\b*I. 
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BROlBBft 


BROUS- 

s•>^»Eru. 


Om«  nor*  my  Lori  of  Wiseliealer  I charg*  you 
Enibrace,  oad  low  tka  nan. 

Gabo.  With  a true  beart» 

Afti  br*4Jur  j hm  I <kke  U«  1.  e.  hrotbcrlor*. 

Sh»kfp€*r4,  Utmry  VliJ.  foL  230. 

So  weops  ih*  voanderl  balaun  { *o 
llie  holy  fr»nhincrnie  doth  flow. 

TW  bnthrrUst  Heliadea 

Melt  in  aarb  amber  tears  u thete. 

Aflvrrrtf.  Thf  fo’fmjth  cw»»;»/<iijujig-/«r  tht  d^tk  tf  ktr  Ffnen, 


Hia  younger  »«'hi  on  the  i»olUite<J  ground 
Hrst  fruit  of  death,  lUu  plMBtive  of  a wound 
Gtren  by  a krMher’s  hud. 

t*ri«r.  Stiomitn,  f’eirer,  book  Ui. 


With  what  be  begg'd,  hie  hrttkm  he  reliev'd  ( 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  receiv'd. 

DtfiU-n.  Tk4  C'Aenutcr  ^ « Coed 


Yoar  letter  to  us  we  have  receiv'd  a>  a signal  mark  of  your 
favour  and  kftkerlf  affccUuu.  Hj^clator^  No.  62. 

Wbot,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  bis  frllnv>crrsturw  arc  ? 

He,  with  the  rest,  is  liable  to  pain. 

And  like  the  abeep,  bis  bnihtr-ktaU,  'is  slain. 

Urjfdm,  PaiamoM  aad  ArtUt, 

Hither  whoe'er  fraterunl  friendship  knows, 

If  yet  we  may  restrain  these  bTathtr’/ata.  < 

Lneii.  Thekaid  of  6/etiiw,  book  xiL 

Content  to  do  the  best  he  could, 

.\nd  M beramc  bis  6r«lAer-A*«d, 

Gave  bioi  what  money  lie  could  spare. 

And  kindly  paid  his  old  arrear. 

iiomtarvUt.  Tht  Fortmnt-kwottt* 


Ifas  the  same  day,  and  the  Mtsc  impious  6ght 
Consign'd  with  ttice  to  shades  of  endless  night 
The  htotktf-kutgt. 

Xeu'h.  Tktbaid  of  5/a/uu,  book  xii. 

The  poets  are  a nest  of  hornets,  and  HI  drive  these  thoughts  no 
farther,  bnt  must  mention  some  hard  treatment  1 am  like  to 
meet  with  from  my  lirotIur-mrUtri.  Tmtltr^  No.  21. 

All  arc  not  such.  1 had  a 6ro/4er  ones—* 

Ikiacv  to  tb«  mcm'ry  of  a man  of  worA, 

A man  orieUers,  and  of  manners  loo  ! 

Of  maniserx  sweet  as  sirtns  aiwsys  wears, 

When  gay  gnod-natun*  dresses  Ker  in  smiles. 

Covpor.  The  T’sTd,  book  U. 

He  is  to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artificea  of  disgust  than 
most  of  Ids  bnthtrtn  of  tbc  blaok  song. 

J^aaou^  Life  of  Akttuide, 


(His  letters  reprassot  in  a very  pleasing  light)  his  seal  to  pro* 
mute  the  interests  of  religusn  in  general,  and  the  Cbarch  of 
EuglaiHl  in  particulai  \ not  by  warm  and  violent  counsels,  but  by 
nmbods  of  tcnderocts  aud  6i^Arr/y  klndnesa  towards  tluM  u’bo 
cubraoed  a different  interest. 

PorltHt,  Trmttty  lAft  of  Artkkukof  Sarhrr-. 

Wlien  such  a questionable  shape  is  to  be  admitted  for  the  first 
time  Luto  the  hrotkrrko<A  of  Cbristcudom,  It  b not  a mere  matter 
of  idle  curiosity  to  conaidsr  how  fkr  it  b in  its  nature  aliiabla 
with  the  rest.  Batkt,  LtUtr  «m  Regitida  Praca. 

BROUSSONETIA,  in  Botany^  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Dioecia,  order  Tetrandria,  Generic  character : 
mate  catkin  cylindrical;  calyx  four-partite; 

corolla  none : fe^nale  /foircr,  catkin  globose,  corn- 
posed  of  cylindracco'club-shaped  receptacles ; caljic 
three  or  four  dentate;  on  the  top  of  the  receptacle; 
•tyte  lateral,  subulate;  seed  one,  covered  with  the 
ca^. 

ITic  only  ^>cc^es  of  this  genus  is  the  P.  Pupyri/era, 
or  Paper  Mulberry  Tree,  a native  of  the  iSouth  Sea 
IfllAnds  and  of  Japan. 


BROW,  s.  A.  $.  6r«««.  brMva  ; Dutch,  trainee  BROW.' 

Bbow,  n.  or  6raipr,  the  edge.  It  is  applied  to 

Bbow^bbss,  ,Miy  thing  vvlikh  overhangs  or  over- 
Bbo"wbbat,  I looka:  us  the  6ro»  of  a hill ; the 
Bao''wBot*BD,  eye  hroic, — in  Ger.  «uj*6ros»tce. 

BboSvsick.  j To  6roiC'6cof,  is  to  beat  down 
or  overawe  with  frowning,  threatening,  overhanging 

6roiPS. 


And  tike  a griflbu  leked  he  about, 

With  kemped  hrres  on  bis  bramtt  atauU 

CAtfuccr.  yA«  A'«^A/r*  Tafr,V.2l36. 
PlorcDt  Ills  wofull  kaede  vpUftc 
And  Mve  this  recke,  where  that  she  sit, 

'H'hicb  w»s  the  lothcsl  wightr, 

'Hist  caer  toou  CMte  on  bis  cie  . 
llir  nose  bssa,  hir  bratcaa  hie. 

Govtr.  Coif.  Am.  book  L fuL  1?. 


Alas  1 wkst  stable  flrutc  may  Adam's  chlldere  n fyisde 

io  that  they  sake  by  sweate  of  krowa,  and  traviU  of  their  myode. 

Smrrey.  £ctiftiati«t. 


And,  harke!  the  high  Araw'd hills  aloud  begin  to  riog 
With  souad  of  things  Uuit  forth  prepared  b to  slug. 

J^ragton.  i*ofy~odHoH^  Svag  uix. 

Clcare  vp  Uiy  AriwM,  and  raise  thy  faintlog  cyea, 

Soe  how  my  glitt'riiig  polncc  open  lies 
For  weary  pasoengers,  whose  desp'rata  case 
1 pitie  sad  pro«i>d«  a rmting  place. 

Beammtaai,  7 ia  U arU,  ^c.  A IMalogut. 


Aod  in  very  truth  wc  must  mtertain  our  friends  and  guests 
with  courtrsic,  mirth,  a smiling  rountrnance,  and  afrertinnata 
lore  i and  not  to  brawbtmt  them,  nor  yet  put  the  servitoiu  io  a 
fright,  aud  make  them  quake  and  trciubia  with  our  frowning 
looks.  Uoiland.  Piutarck,  fol.  107. 


These  will  appear  in  a dilfereot  light  from  others,  who  with 
rude  and  Imisterous  language  abuse  aud  revile  the  unfortunate 
prisoner;  who  brombtat  Ub  witucsscf  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
though  erer  so  niiling  to  declare  the  whole  truth. 

Emigo.  Prtfaea  to  State  Triait. 


• In  that  daycE  fcatrs, 


Wlirn  lie  ndglit  act  the  womnn  in  the  sernr, 

He  prou'd  best  man  i’  th*  fwld,  and  for  bis  meed 
Was  brotr’UiHad  with  Utc  onkc. 

• Skakipeate.  Corio/aaitr,  foL  11. 

Our  wits  were  at  an  ebb,  or  very  low. 

And  to  say  truth,  I think  tbev  cannot  flow. 

But  yet  a gracious  inflorare  from  you 
May  alter  nature  in  our  Arww-brA  crew. 

Smktiug.  Proiogae  oftke  .ifMtAers. 

At  mem  the  nymph  vonchsaf  d to  place 
Upon  her  bm-  the  various  wreath  ; 

Tbc  ffow'cn  less  blooming  than  her  face, 

Tbc  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  brroUu 

Prior.  Tht  Garland. 


-The  swain 


IBsaster’d  stands  ; sres  other  hilb  ascend. 

Of  unknown  joyless  brote  t sod  other  scenes. 

Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain. 

TKomaoio.  IFiar«r. 

For  one  may  see  sritb  half  an  eye, 

UtAt  gravity  ran  oerer  tie  ; 

And  liu  arch'd  brow,  poll'd  oar  kb  eyes. 

With  soleuLo  proof  proclaims  him  wisa. 

CAxrrAtU.  ZA«  OAm/,  book  iL 

You  then,  who  oi«  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  bliadfoli 
raddra,  inform  me,  whether  1 hare  a right  to  eat  the  bread  I 
Mvecarned  by  the  haaard  of  my  life,  or  the  sweat  of  my  Arw. 

Bark*.  A Findteation  of  Satmral  Soeiety. 

Prom  !woa  house,  whose  proud  surrey 
Brow-beat* yoKa  flood,  look  rroM  the  wwf. 

And  view,  from  highest  swell  of  dde. 

The  mikkr  scenes  of  Sorry  sida. 


Grtom,  The  OmtUt 
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BROW-  BROWALLIA,  In  B*yiany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
ALUA.  Diiiyaamits,  order  Angiosptrmia.  Oeneric  character  : 
„ “ calyx  fivc-denuuc  j corolla  limbus,  Hre-lld,  equal, 
^ spreading;  two  onthcra:  larger ; capsule  unilocular, 
q’ljia  genus  contains  two  species,  natives  of  iSouth 
America. 

JillOW’N,  A.  S.  6rw«  r Dutch,  bruyn;  C»er. 

Bao'wxisn,  ^6roua  (from  6renNeff.  to  burn.  \Voch> 
Ba</w.vv,  (ter.)  Swc.  brun  (from  6rc«N<i,  to 
Bao'wNNKss.  3 burn.  Screnius  and  Ihre.)  Fr.  6run; 
It.  6runo  ; all  from  the  A.  S.  6renacm,  to  burn. 

Brown  means  burned  {aubaud.  colour.)  It  Is  that 
colour  which  things  luivc  tb.ii  have  been  burned.  See 
Tooke,  li.  1U6. 

Laogore  nun  he  v»s  mtadet,  y«nne  hyi  hrr^rreD  were, 

Vsjrr  uuQ  & fjeke  ynow,  A br»nM«  here. 

. U.  GieuceUtTg  p.  4i9. 

KannancTie  «l1e  doan.  mrhelle  ^er  of  i>  hrrnt  * 

& slays  black  & Stvkm  of  alle  ^at  be  mcH  heal. 

/L  JJruHMe,  p.  197, 

Aod  next  him  dauuced  dame  FraiinrbiM 
Arared  is  full  noble  fisc, 

Sbe'waa  not  treuw  nc  titiane  of  hewe 
But  white  a*  anowc  yfallen  newe. 

C'AaMcer.  The  Nvmmuiil  ef  tke  Rau,  fol.  123. 

To  taste  ('fonselimra'  a baltc  of  better  fall, 

Todriske  a riraufht  of  sower  ale  (some  season) 

To  eate  brouKt  bread  with  homeir  bandcs  in  ball, 

Both  tDiiefa  enereaae  wen's  appetites  by  rrason. 

G^nalgmt.  Xian  Rarthol^mtWt 

Now  Tike  1 hraten  fO  lorely  irsan  thy  hair) 

Only  in  6rswnnesf  beauty  dVellcth  there. 

JXrayUn.  Etug.  Iltraivai  A*af  Jakn  t»  MetUia, 

fits  brawny  locks  did  hsnf  la  crooked  curls ; 

And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upou  bis  lip  their  silken  parcels  barU. 

ShakfpeaTt.  Lj»v<r'$  Camptaiat, 


Greene  mnit  tkls  bratue  b«  in  say  wise  when  it  is  gathered,  and  BROWSE, 
not  score  or  withered.  HaUan^.  /'iuue,  v.  i.  fol.  60S.  — 

BRUGES, 


The  park  for  s cheerful  risiag  fronnd,  for  ftores  sad  6mrsia^« 
fur  the  deer,  for  rivulets  of  water,  may  compare  with  any  for  its 
bigaarss  in  the  wUule  land. 

f/awelt,  trUert,  book  1.  sec.  U.  lett.  6. 


>tT»en  they  eamc  to  the  north  part  of  tbe  Wand,  where  Gorer- 
aor  Lane  had  built  his  fort,  tt»ey  found  it  razed,  and  ibefrouad- 
rououk  of  the  dweJIinjpho'isea,  which  bad  been  aUo  erected  about 
it,  luhabited  br  deer,  aud  overfrowo  with  itieloas.  or  such  Uka 
sortuf  fruit,  which  those  aabtala  hra*»4  upon. 

Oidy*.  lAf*  itfRuIrgh,  fol.  36. 

Ve  hungry  herds,  and  biratinf  flocks,  arlieu ! 

Flints  be  your  beds,  and  brawte  tbe  bitter  rew. 

Two  lambs  alnnr  iball  be  my  charge  to  feed, 

For  yearly  oa  bis  frsre  two  iainbs  sUall  bleed. 

i>>Mr«N.  Om  Ike  ^ k/arfM4  af  lUatU/ard, 

Sheep,  goats  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed. 

On  brawtr,  and  com,  aiui  floa-'ry  meadows  feed. 

JJrydeH.  Grid's  .VctaawrpAejez,  book  XV. 

I I ■ I - ' - Meanwhile  aermn  the  mead 
The  sraad’riof  flocks  that  bnwst  between  the  shades, 
fwem  oft  to  pasA  tbeir  boun4ia  ( ilw  dubious  eye 
Decides  not  If  they  crop  tiw  mead  or  lawn. 

Matan.  Ike  EugUth  GarXen. 

At  proper  dislanee  drive  siifT  oaken  staVea  ; 

Mliich  interwove  with  boi^Us  and  flexile  txHfS, 

Frustrate  tbe  nibhliag  flock  or  hraa'ting  Wrd. 

liadalry.  ^gricuUmei,  eao.  3. 

The  fall  Hpa,  tbe  rough  tongue,  the  enrrofxted  cartila^noui 
palate,  tbe  brood  cuttluf  teeth,  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  horse  and 
the  aheep,  (lualifv  this  irilrc  fur  npon  Uieir  pasture ; 

either  gatbenitf  large  moutbfulls  at  once,  where  the  grass  is  long, 
which  Is  tbe  esse  with  the  ox  in  particular  i orbitiuff  cl.-me.  where 
It  Is  short,  which  the  horse  and  the  aheep  are  able  to  chi,  In  a 
degree  thatooe  could  hardly  eipect. 

Valty.  Jfalural  Theaiagy^  ch.  U. 


The  gipsey,  turuiog  to  her  glass. 

Too  plalnlv  shov'd  she  knew  the  fsee ; 

" And  which  am  1 most  like,”  she  saUi, 

**  Vour  Cloe,  or  your  Maid. 

Friar.  Iter  Right  Name, 

I expect  to  see  aiy  lucubratioiia  printed  on  4reiri»ef  paper  than 
they  arc  at  prrseat  ; and  if  tbe  liumuur  continues,  mutt  be  forced 
to  retreoeb  n»y  expensive  way  of  living,  sod  out  smoke  abote 
Iwu  pipes  s day.  Tmikr,  No.  lOl. 


A solemn  darkness  spreads  tbe  tomb, 

But  lemiurs  haunt  the  midoigbt  gluons; 

Me  thinks  a irMcuer  horrour  falla, 

And  siieat  spectre*  sweep  the  wall*. 

Ce//en.  7*Ae  ^ighl  Pitee. 

BUOWNEA,  In  Bufany,  ft  genus  of  pliinU,  class 
Moaadciphiit , order  Kndecandrin.  Generic  character : 
mlyx  tubular,  bihd  t corolla  double;  the  exterior 
• five-fid,  the  inlerinr  of  five  petals  ; legume  unilocular. 
A Stiuth  .American  genu*,  containing  four  species. 
BUflWSlC,  r.'l  Minshetv  and  others  say  from  the 
Bftotvsn,  B.  >Grcck  fipweaeie,  to  feed.  Skinner 
Bno'tvsiKO.  J seems  to  consider  the  Fr.  browser, 
and  It.  fcrwscrrre,  to  l>e  immediately  from  the  French 
Crosse,  a bush  ; q.  d.  to  nibble  the  bushes.  It  is  pro- 
bably no  more  than,  to  Irruise,  Fr.  6rtHT,  from  the  .A.  S. 

conferere,  to  brisc,  browse,  or  bruise,  sc.  with 
the  teeth. 

As  in  a forest  well  corapleat  with  derre, 

M'e  sec  the  bullyes,  ashes,  cverv  where, 

Rob’d  of  tbclr  closth'uig  by  the  stewMag  game. 

Brawae.  Britanmia'a  PaaiaraUt  book  U.  Song  1. 


DRUCEA,  in  BoMny,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Dioecto, 
order  Tetrandria.  Gcueric  character : male  ^owtr, 
calyx  four-partite ; corolla  of  four  petals  j nectary 
four-lobcd  : female  goiter,  calyx,  corolla,  and  nectary 
of  the  male;  pericarps  four,  onc-scctled. 

Tbe  only  species  of  tin.*  genus,  is  tbe  D.  Ferruginea, 
a native  of^ Africa,  called  by  Bruce  IFfioginoot,  but  now 
named  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  traveller  Bruce's 
Travels,  v.  p.  69,  with  a pl&te. 

BRUCHCS,  in  Zwlogy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  BracAr/tf,  Lair.  Generic  cha- 
racter: antennas  fllifonn,  often  serrated  or  j>cctmated 
towards  the  apex,  inserted  in  the  sinuses  of  the  eyes ; 
palpi  unequal;  mandibuUc  simple,  acute ; eyes  cmar- 
ginate ; head  distinct  from  the  thorax  ; body  obtuse 
behind  ; elytra  often  a little  shorter  than  the  ab- 
domen. 

The  larvae  of  the  Brucht  live  on  t'artous  kinds  of 
grain,  especially  on  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  as 
|icas,  vetches,  lentils,  &c.  on  which  they  often  com- 
mit gre.at  ravages.  Tfady  feed  on  the  seed  during  the 
winter,  lying  concealed  within  it,  and  in  that  situatioa 
undergo  the  metamorphosis. 

BUt/CITE,  a name  given  in  America  to  a granular 
yellow  mineral,  which  has  also  been  termed  Ct/ndrodiie. 

BRUGES,  a city  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Capital 
of  West  Flanders,  standing  on  a spacious  plain,  about 
six  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive canal  navigation.  The  principal  of  these  canaU 
lead  to  Sluys  and  Osteod ; the  latter  of  which  brioge 
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BRUGES.  «P  tlde-ve*iel«  of  200  or  300  tons  burthen.  Bruges 
— is  an  oltl  town,  containing  a great  ciutxibcr  of  wide 
BRU16&  streets,  and  spacious  old  houses,  with  a population  of 
V about  45,0(X)  individuals.  It  was  formerly  more  flourish- 
ing than  at  present;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
was  one  of  the  most  commercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an 
important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  .^bnut  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bruges  began  to  decline; 
and  Antwerp,  more  favourably  suimtcd,  first  became 
its  rival,  and  then  its  su^terior.  The  principal  public 
buildings  arc  the  town-house,  the  exchange,  the  lyc^e, 
which  was  formerly  a celebrated  convent,  and  the 
church  of  Xutre  Hauie,  the  elevated  spire  of  which 
is  a land-mark  to  sailors  approaching  Ostend.  Bruges 
has  long  been  the  noted  residence  of  a convent  of 
English  nuns,  who  tied  to  their  native  country  during 
the  revolution,  but  subsequently  returned  to  their 
former  establishment,  and  employ  themselves  in  the 
business  of  instruction.  When  taken  by  the  French 
army  in  1*^4,  it  contained  numerous  religious  bouses 
for  both  sexes,  all  of  which  were  aboUshml,  the  cathe- 
dral was  destroyed,  and  Bruges  annexed  to  the  Bi- 
shopric of  Ghent.  The  city  was  then  joined  to  the 
French  Empire,  of  which  it  continued  to  form  a part 
till  the  fall  of  Buonaparte.  This  city  gave  birth  to  the 
celebrated  John  of  Bruges,  the  su]i]>oscd  inventor  of 
painting  in  oil.  Philip  of  Burgundy  founded  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  there  in  1430;  and  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  contains  the  tombs  of  several  noted 
persons,  among  which  are  those  of  Charles  the  Brave 
and  his  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  which  were  con- 
structed in  1550,  and  have  been  preserved  w'itb  great 
care.  The  chief  articles  manufactured  at  Bruges  are 
lace  and  linen,  and  it  has  a good  trade  in  the  export 
of  grain.  Liit.  51®  13'  N.  long.  3®  14'  E. 

BKUISE,  0.  ^ Fr.  bristr  f Dutch,  bnitent  A.  S. 

Brcisb,  n.  >l>rysan,  conterert,  to  frruc  as  it  was 

Brl-'isbs.  ./  anciently  written. 

To  bent  or  press  together,  so  as  to  destroy  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  ports. 

Aod  he  Uiat  falle  on  this  ttooB  tcbsl  be  brokeo,  but  oa 
whom  it  schal  f&Ue  it  •cbsl  sUo  brit^  him. 

MettJkrv,  ch.  xxl. 

A brtM  reed  be  tcbal  Dot  breke,  sad  he  sclud  not  quench 
smukvnge  dsx  tU  he  cut  out  doom  to  viclorie. 

Id.  n.  cb.  xL 

After  the  whlcbe  s^en>#t  endjrdsnd  pprfjehted  wlthl  s shorte 
teno,  y*ujrd  Autulphus  beyng  in  bU  dlsporte  of  huntjmf,  fell 
from  hi*  horse  or  with  bit  hor>«,  by  vyoleoee  whereof  be  wsi  too 
kntyxeyd  that  be  dyed  siiortlye  sfter,  wbeo  be  had  rulyd  the  Lon- 
fobsrdit,  LombsrtlljfOT  Itslyoot,  vui.  yeres. 

yabyun^  eb.  1S3. 

The  number  of  which  nducrsittes  sad  troubles  entring,  *nd 
deepelre  stakiofc  Into  the  binges  mindc'wilh  bis  tore  hrvotr  sod 
knrt  eosovBg  of  tbe  wouad  uken  st  the  bstisile  bexyde  Mertoa, 
shortened  bis  dsyes,  so  tbst  be  dyed  when  be  hid  rtigoed  in 
frest  vexatioQ  end  trouble  uf  ibe  Baoct,  viii.  yercs. 

Grsfifn.  AnH9f  872. 

Aod  after  that  they  bad  bestowed  there  theyr  hnued  ahyppes 
sad  tbeyr  horte  people,  they  ssyWd  sjrnyne  with  the  other  sbyppes, 
that  they  bsdde  hooU,  fur  to  go  agaynit  Coreyre. 

Is'tniU.  Thmeididfif  foL  25. 

! ctn  nsTfh  all  day  In  massy  steel. 

Nor  yet  my  arms  unwieldy  weig^bt  do  feel ; 

Nor  wak’d  by  ni^t  with  bruin  or  bloody  wound, 

Tbe  teot  my  bed,  no  pillow  but  the  ground. 

Drufttu,  U«r*inU  Utnrj  fe 


Tlie  nSvht  fell  out  as  very  dark  sad  tempestuous,  and  tlie  ways  BRUISE, 
were  so  full  of  bills  an<l  dales,  rocks  autl  precipices,  that  many  _ 
of  the  soidiers  were  mueb  brttind  by  f^kls,  ooe  of  them  to  mor-  BRUN- 
tided,  that  be  lust  bis  life  in  tbe  march.  FliLSiA. 

Uf* «/  fol.  18. 

Tills  place  ws«  (Hcrrrorc  called  the  Lover*  Leap  ; and  wbeiher 
or  no  tbe  fright  they  had  been  in,  or  tbe  reaoliitioa  that  could 
push  them  to  to  drraitful  a remedy,  or  the  ^rKuri  wblch  they 
often  received  in  thair  fall,  bnoisb^  all  tbe  tender  sentiment  of 
low,  and  gave  their  tpiriu  aunlber  turn  ; llutse  wlin  bad  takea 
this  leap  were  observed  never  to  relapse  Into  that  pateuon. 

No.  223. 

The  means,  that  simple  nature  has  supplied  them  with,  oir  by 
no  means  adequate  to  tuch  an  end,  manr  scratches,  many  ^uue« 
uadunbteitly  would  be  received  upon  all  hands;  but  only  a few, 
a very  few  deaths.  Bar  hr,  %'tndi«Hia»  *f  S»tur*i  Snritty. 

Like  a new  bnntrr  on  Rronghtonie  sand. 

Amid  the  lists  our  hero  takes  bis  stand. 

H'artan,  AViriMrArr,  ^ Smtirt. 

BRUIT,  c.'t  A.  S.  tri/lian,  bryttian,  distrihuere,  du- 
Bruit,  n.  ypensart ; to  bril,  to  spread  abroad, 
Bru'iter.  J divulge,  disperse.  See  Tooke,  ii.  2*)3. 

By  tbys  meaoe*  tbe  same  wot  shortly  hraltd  ihrnnyhout  all 
Irelande,  and  euerv  man  was  willyn^e  to  take  bit  parte  and  lub- 
ayt  tbemselfcs  to  klm,  eallyn^  him  of  al  hamtes  kyuft. 

Hatt.  I'kf  Jirst  yere  #/  Kyng  //rnry  VI 1. 

Bcholde,  the  noise  of  the  brute  is  eoave,  and  a greate  rommotioa 
out  of  tbe  north  roentrey  to  make  tbe  cities  of  Judah  desolate 
(aodj  a deooe  of  dragons. 

CriwtHS  Bible,  1561.  Jerrmiuk,  X.  22. 

WHsen  eucry  man  was  preit  and  ready  to  gcue  tbe  assaiite,  a 
•odevoe  rumoure  roaSe  in  the  army  that  a peace  was  by  the  com* 
raisaioners  taken  and  concluded,  wbichc  bruU  as  it  wns  plea- 
saunte  and  meilifiaoiu  to  tlie  Fr£cbmca,  so  it  was  to  tbe  English 
aacio  bitter,  soure  and  dolorous. 

//«//.  y'Ar  tirtk  fer*  o/  Kymg  llenty  Vlt, 

>Vbilc  that  hy  fate  hi*  state  to  slay  did  stand. 

And  when  his  realm  did  flourish  by  advice, 

Of  glorie  then  wc  bare  som  fame  and  brut*. 

Surrey.  Jiuta,  book  IL 

llmfrem,— propLesiers  or  soolhsayera. 

Tyud^H.  An  Rxfetieim  of  certayn*  tcordr,  'Ith  book  Mott*,  fol.  IS. 

lice  [Kdgar]  commaunded  Ethelwold,  an  earle,  and  also  bis 
•cerelarir,  to  fo  looke  upon  bvr,  and  so  to  proulde,  that  if  she 
were  according  to  tbe  common  brnted  fanM*,  sbe  mougbt  bee  bis 
wife.  Star.  Anno,  959.  Tk*  U'nt  Sn^ont. 

Toe  so  muche  aa  the  people  that  hcarc  speakyoge  of  thynges 
passed  (tlioitgb  that  it  be  of  tlieir  coantreyS  and  of  their  owne 
ancesters)  they  audre  the  iruy/e  to  sprvaUc  abrode  & roDtic  as 
one  reporteth  it  vnUi  the,  wytboute  enquyiymge  anv  fiirilier  of 
the  troutbe.  /Heotl*.  rkmididn,  fol.  18. 

Now,  Sir,  wliat  think  you  of  Mr.  St.  Johns  trial  In  the  5Uar 
ebamber  * I know  that  the  bruit  ran,  that  he  was  hardly  dealt 
withal],  because  be  was  imprison’d  in  the  Tower;  seeing  bis  dis- 
suasion from  graotinj  a benevolence  to  the  king  was  warrantexl 
^ 1*W.  O/dyi.  Life  of  Balrgk,  M.  190. 

Let  It  be  bruited  all  about  tbe  town, 

That  be  b coanc,  iodclkate,  and  brawn. 

VkmeekilL  Tie  Time*.  • 

BRUMAL,  liut.  ^ruwia  ; %o  called,  tfuod  Irecitt'miuy 
tUAc  dids  ; and  thus  formed,  brevitsiniUt,  brtcimut,  ire- 
vinm,  6rcuma,  brumn.  Sec  V'o.a.<)ius  and  Varro,  b.  6. 

See  Bbvm  for  an  example  from  G.  Douglas. 

Tor  at  that  time,  wblch  happeneth  about  the  solstice. 

It  bath  been  observed  even  unto  a proverb,  that  the  sea  U calm 
and  lire  winds  do  ceisc,  till  the  young  ones  are  eachided,  and 
fontake  tbeir  nest,  which  floatelh  upon  the  sea  and  Iw  the  rourb- 
oess  of  winds  might  otherwise  be  overwhelmed.  * 

Sir  Tkomse  Brown,  book  ill.  rh.  x> 

BRUNFELSIA,  in  Boitny,  a genus  of  pkmls,  class 
Didynamia,  order  eiagiotptrrftia.  Generic  cUarKter : 
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nUN*  caljn  Ave-deatote,  narrow ; corolla,  tube  very  long  j 
FRLSIA.  capsule  baccate,  unilocular,  many-deeded,  with  a very 
BRUNS-  conceptacle. 

WICIL  genua  contains  two  gpecies,  natives  of  the 

_^j  West  Indies.  Curtb'a  ^Vagazine,  3y3  i Andrews’s  He- 
potitorjf,  IGJ. 

BUUNIA,  in  Dotauy,  a genus  of  plunU,  class  Pen- 
ta4»dria,  ortlei  .)4onog^$tuu  tjcneric  character  : floweni 
ttggrcgutc  j tiluments  inserted  into  the  claws  of  the 
petals}  stigma  bifid  ; seeds  soUrary,  bilm'uhir. 

An  African  genus,  coiitaiiiing  eight  t^pecies. 

IJIUJNN,  a t’ircic  and  town  of  .Moravia.  The  Circle 
is  bounded  by  Bohemia  on  the  uorth,  ami  Austria  on 
the  south,  uud  contains  about  lbt>0  square  miles,  mid 
a population  of imJividuaU.  ll  is  productive 
of  com  and  Sa%,  and  large  herds  of  oatile,  besides 
containing  mines,  medicinal  springs,  quarries  of  mar- 
ble, forges,  gliu^-liouses,  aluui-wurks,  and  several 
manurocture.s,  Brutin  is  the  iU4Mt  iiiiportunt  town  in 
t))d  Kingdom,  of  which  it  is  imw  considered  os  the 
Capital,  and  coataJas  the  government  olKces,  and 
several  nourishing  manufactures  of  line  woollen  cloths 
and  kerseyiueres.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  esta- 
blishments employs  about  5U0U  individuals.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  coals,  and  other  reqaisitet  for 
these  works,  oiid  is  besides  the  centre  of  Moravian 
commerce,  a great  {wrt  of  which  is  transacted  by  large 
fairs  held  at  tlrunn  every  three  tuouths.  The  fortiti- 
catinns  which  were  once  important,  have  been  suffered 
to  decay,  and  the  ditches  Live  been  converted  into 
dye-houses  and  tanneries.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Brunn  arc  the  church,  with  its  elegant  spire  covered 
wkh  copj»er,  the  house  for  the  meeting  of  the  States, 
the  town-house,  and  the  palace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein. 
Near  it,  on  the  top  nf  a hill,  stands  the  fortress  of 
Spielberg,  which  is  now  used  as  a State  prison.  The 
town  and  suburbs  contain  about  $4,000  inhabitanls. 
Brann  is  loi)  miles  south-east  of  Prague,  in  lat.  49^ 
1 P N.  and  long.  1(J®  E, 

BllUN'NlCIIl.A,  in  Bolautf,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Decawlria,  order  Trigtfnia.  Generic  character : calyx 
ventricoae,  f]ve-fi(|;  corolla  none ; capsule  three-sided, 
unilocular,  onc-sceded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.OrrAow,  or 
Coroluia  Braimicilua. 

BHUNON,  an  ore  of  Tdontuni. 

BKUNSIVICK,  a Duchy  of  Germany,  situated  in 
Uie  foriiicf  circle  of  Lower  baxoiiy,  and  bonlcring 
upon  Limeburg  on  the  north,  ami  Westphalia  on  the 
west,  'I'he  house  of  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  mt»st 
ancient  and  illustrious  in  Europe,  and  traces  its  descent 
from  the  .Manjuis  d'Esb^,  who  died  in  564.  It  consists 
of  two  distinct  branches,  Brunswick  Lun^htirg,  and 
, Brunswick  WolfcnbutUe  j ihc  he;ul  of  the  former  b 
the  King  of  (irreat  Britain,  and  of  the  latter,  the  ruling 
Prince  of  this  DukcUom,  who  holds  the  twelfth  place 
among  the  Princes  of  Germsmy.  These  dominions 
comprise  on  extent  of  about  M.'*?  square  miles,  with 
a population  of  more  than  $OR,UUO  indiriduals.  The 
northern  p:irt  b a ftat  country,  or  but  very  slightly 
diversified  with  hilU,  while  the  southern  division  U 
a complete  region  of  mountains,  comprising  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  Hnrtz,  and  is  gencmlly  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounds  in  minerals.  The  most  valuable 
of  theao  is  imn,  which,  with  marble  and  timber,  supplies 
a large  part  of  the  Ducal  revenues.  ITic  lower  tracts 
are  fertile,  and  produce  various  kinds  of  grain. 


This  Duchy  b divided  into  the  following  six  districts; 


Dblncts. 

Eiig.  »q.  m. 

Po{mbtu)a. 

M oUcnhuttle  . . . 

....  56,593 

honingen. . . . . 

296  .... 

32,880 

lloru 

. ..  19,841 

The  Leiue 

....  15,7  IS 

M’eser 

252  .... 

31,468 

Bla]]kcnburg  . . . 

...  16,317 

1452  

...  208,697 

Besides  these,  the  two  cities  of  Branswick  and 
WolfenbuUlc  are  considered  os  separate  districts;  the 
funner  extotaining  a population  of  about  3$.0(JU,  and 
the  latter  ot  600U  individu^s.  A late  survey  gives  the 
billowing  distribution  uf  this  Duchy. 

£ag.  arret. 

Lncler  the  plough 291,575 

Under  garden  culture  16,752 

In  uierulows  40,CW9 

PiLHture  land  207,75 1 

W(H)d  ami  plantations  ......  254 ,423 

Fishponds  and  lakes ^>217 

The  total  of  these  numbers  b,  844,7^7  English 
acres,  which  leaves  about  54,200  acres  to  be  occupied 
by  rivers,  roads,  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  wastes. 
The  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  rye,  flnx, 
hops,  rape,  and  nnodder.  Among  its  mineral  products 
are  zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  and  vitrioL  ^me  linen  and 
woollen  articles  are  also  manufactured.  These  pro- 
duets and  manufactures  are  the  chief  articles  uf  its 
imports,  the  amount  of  which  arc  estimated  at  two 
millions  and  a half  of  rix  dollars  annually.  The  prin- 
ci|>al  ex)>orts  are  wine,  sugar,  tea,  and  coAce.  The 
circumstances  and  manners  of  the  inhabitant.^  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Most  of 
the  people  are  Lutherans,  ns  the  whole  of  both  Catho- 
lics and  Calvinists  arc  supposed  not  to  exceed  four 
thousand.  Brunswick  has  (wo  votes  in  the  (iencml 
Assembly  of  the  German  States,  and  its  contingent  to 
the  confederate  army  is  2096  men ; about  3000, 
therefore,  compose  the  whole  military  bircc  of  the 
Duchy.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  crown,  arising  from 
taxation,  is  stated  at  ; but  the  patrimonial 

doimilus  of  the  Duke  are  said  to  produce  a yeariy 
income  of 

The  Capital  of  this  Duchy  is  Brunswick,  situated 
upon  the  btmks  of  the  Ocker.  It  was  once  numbered 
among  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  but  is  now  subject 
to  (he  Duke,  though  still  retaining  some  vestiges  of 
its  auctetit  privileges.  It  lias  been  the  Ducal  residence 
fur  nearly  seventy  years.  The  principal  buildings  in 
Brunswick  are  the  Ducal  palace,  which  w'os  originally 
a monaskery,  the  mint,  the  house  in  which  the  Diet 
meets,  the  town-home,  thcariienid,  and  the  cathedral, 
Brunswick  has  several  iuslituiious  for  the  proniuliun 
of  education;  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Otllegium 
CaroliNum,  originally  designed  os  a medium  l>ctween 
the  common  schoob  and  the  universities,  but  now  onlv 
distinguished  as  a military  establishment.  Brunswick 
is  also  noted  for  its  great  annual  burs,  which  nnk  after 
those  of  Lcipsic  and  Frankfort. 

The  next  city  in  these  dominions  b thatof  Wolfen- 
buttle,  which  is  also  situated  on  the  Ocker.  It  stands 
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tfRUNS-  on  a marshy  plain,  btmI  is  a fortified  Um’u,  with  a 
WICK,  strong  tower  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
nnrvQ.  *^*11  contains  bo  eitensivc  and  valuable 

Wick'  consisting  of  nearly  l^,0f)0  volumes,  'rhe 

NKW*  present  population  does  not  exceed  Like  most 

^ — I of  the  other  German  tow*ns,  it  has  often  experienced 

the  calamities  of  war.  The  town  is  well  built,  part  of 
the  environs  arc  pleasant  } and  it  possesses  a court  of 
justice,  a consistory,  and  several  public  edifices.  The 
distance  from  Jlronswick  is  about  seven  miles,  aod 
the  lat.  52°  <y  N.  long.  lO°  22'  E. 

I'he  chief  towns  of  each  of  the  other  districts,  with 
their  population,  arc  the  following}  riz. 


Towns.  Fo|>uUtioo. 

Helmstadt 52^>0 

Langelsheim l^X) 

Gandersheim 2000 

Stadtoldcndorf  1600 

Ulaakenburg 3000 


BacMSwiCK  New,  one  of  the  Province-s  of  the  British 
Korth  American  possessions,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Lower  Canada,  east  by  the  gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, south-east  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  and  west  by  Maine  and  Canada.  It  is  about 
SOO  miles  long,  and  160  broad,  stretching  from  lali- 
ttide  43°  to  46°  north,  and  from  64°  30'  to  67°  45' 
west.  The  population  of  this  Proriocc  is  between 
60,000  and  70.000.  'I’hc  chief  bays  are  those  of 
Passamaquoddyand  Fundy,  the  former  flowing  between 
it  and  Maine,  ami  the  latter  separating  it  from  Novn 
Scotia,  two  others  of  leas  extent  communicate  with 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  principal  river  is  St. 
John's,  which  rises  m Maine,  pursues  a circuitous 
course,  passes  through  New  Brunswick,  and  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  navigable  for  8loo]«  for  eighty 
miles,  and  fi>r  betats,  200.  St.  Croix  and  Mermmlchi 
are  also  riv^era  of  New  Bmnswick;  the  latter,  which 
caters  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  noted  for  its  abundance 
of  salmon.  The  lands  near  the  rivers,  especially  8t. 
John's  and  its  tributary  streams,  are  fertile,  aud 
abound  with  fine  timber.  This  river,  indeed,  opens  a 
passage  into  a great  extent  of  fine  country,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rich  meadow  lands,  most  of  them  settled. 
The  upland  part  of  the  country*  is  generally  well  tim- 
bered, and  near  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
there  are  vnexbaoscible  forests  of  |nne,  spruce,  birch, 
maple,  ekn,  fir,  and  other  trees,  fit  for  masts  of  any 
size,  as  well  as  for  ship-building  in  general.  The 
coasts  nbouml  with  cod  and  scale  fish,  and  immense 
aboals  of  herrings,  shad,  anti  salmon  annually  enter 
its  rivers.  Timber,  fish,  horsc.v,  salted  provision,  and 
butler,  are  the  principal  exports.  Fredricktown,  for- 
merly called  St.  Anne,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Province. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  St.  John,  at  the  head  of  the 
sloop  navigation,  aod  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
sen.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  only  about  500. 
The  town  of  St.  John's,  at  the  mouth  of  the  some 
river,  is  the  largest  in  tlie  IVovince,  its  iiopalution 
being  estimated  at  2000  individuals.  It  is  consequently 
the  chief  place  of  trade. 

BavxRwicK,  Nkw,  a city  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  partly  in  Middlesex 
and  partly  in  Somerset  county,  on  the  west  side  of 
Rsriton  river,  about  seventeen  miles,  by  the  course  of 
the  stream,  from  the  bay  of  that  name.  A part  of  that 
•own  stands  rather  in  a low  sitnation,  but  it  U coa- 


sidcred  healthy,  end  contained  a populatiou  of  6764 
individuals  in'  1S20  It  has  a jail,  a court  bouse,  a 
market-house,  two  banks,  a college,  a theological 
seminary,  and  several  places  of  rcl’igious  worship. 
Queen's  college  was  founded  here  in  1770,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ; and  the 
Iniiltling  is  a handsome,  spacious  stone  edifice,  three 
stories  high*  but  was  never  finished  according  to  the 
original  plan.  Brunswick  is  ibirly-thrcc  miles  south- 
west of  New  York,  in  latitude  40^^  30'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 74°  23'  W. 

BRCNT.  Urun-cd,  hrund,  brunt { i.  c.  burnt}  to 
bcur  the  first  brunte  of  the  fcclde  j Is  to  bear  tl»c  heat 
of  the  feeldc;  (he  hot  or  burnt  part  of  it.  See 
Skinner  and  Tookc. 


BRCNA. 

WICK, 

NEW. 


The  lord  adroinll  perceyqynire  that,  MOt  to  kys  folber  the 
erW  of  Surrey  Uys  A/rntu  rf.«  ih»t  honjT  at  by*  brc«,  that  in  all 
faostr  lie  wouIm  boyoe  lutUyle,  eucn  wytb  th«  or  bre»l  of 
Uie  vaot  garde.  /UtL  TAeJ^k  yere  of  A>«g  Uonry  f til. 

The  Bhote  of  arblMU-m  begi  oa  boUi  Bydes,  which  owr  Uirewe 
msnv  SH  horse  »nd  mmn.  and  apecully  y»  fore  lydar#  y*  put 
themwife  in  prrtM-  with  theyr  logc  and  Bbar^  to  wjnno 

UiC  finle  krvnJe  of  the  feeldo.  /'•Syran,  V.  I.  ch.  163. 


Hr  slleseeth  nUo  ngiiinst  nw,  tbsl  I say  M.  More  is  sore  de- 
mutrd,  luid  »rl  on  the  *»nd  cuen  «t  the  finrt  Srnaf,  and  in  the 
heriauiniT  of  bva  voyage,  and  that  I uonW  vuh  M.  More  a Uttie 
mure  vine.  ’ fritk.  Worhte,  fob  6*. 


Id  daunjter  of  dwtresae 

this  knirht  va*  euer  voont 
To  yeelde  hiawlfe  to  periU  piyst, 
aad  bide  the  srreaCect  krunl. 

7WS<rrr*/r.  Efitayk  enrf  '■er^e. 
Tie  shewed  vnto  .MehcrdMe*  that  die  first  4r«*/of  the  barhi.riaas 
was  firire  and  hote ; but  by  delay  nod  linyring  bceaiue  cold,  or 
CuTDed  into  treason.  'oymeiwy.  Tatilttf  fuL  15B. 

...  —II-  in*  pupiitage 

Maa>enirrd  thus,  be  waxed  Uke  a sea, 

And  io  tlw  hntne  of  seuenieeoe  hattaile*  aiaee. 

He  lorrhl  all  swordi  of  the  garland.^ 

AAaSjprarr.  fol.  1 L 

So  wing'd,  in  war,  or  darkons,  on  the  deep. 

Two  ships  adverae  the  tuediate  ocean  sweep  I 
With  horrid  Sninr  joins  each  coCQaatVing  prow  ; 

Loud  roars  tho  rifled  aorge,  and  foams  below. 

Brooke.  CiutemHa, 

BRUNETT,  Ft.  hrmnel,  brownish— somewhat  Irovn ; 
anut-broum  girl.  Cotgravc. 


As  rou  are  by  rbaraeler  a profett  wen-wttber  to  apenilntinn, 
yon  w^l  rxenae  a remark  which  this  gcnileroan's  pawon  for  that 
bmueUt  has  suggested  b>  a brother  theorist. 

Speeintor,  No.  396. 


BRUSH,  r.  *3  Fr.  fcrowe,  frrMscr,  a bush,  and 
Brcmm,  ».  alHoabrush;  Gcr.  hurt/c,  te-rricu/iiMi 

Bati'sitxa,  sttareum;  from  5of3f,#rf<i,  a bristle j 

Brc'buy,  r Dutch,  fiorife?,  a hrisi/r,  and  also  a 
Brc'sii-tail,  hrusii.  See  Bristi.r. 

Bat-'sn-wooD.  J A brush  is  perhaps  so  called, 
because  made  of  brusllcs  or  IrUties. 

To  brush  ia  to  rub  with  a brushy  to  sweep  with  one } 


to  rub  or  sweep.  , 

Aod  for  ao  moehe  as  they  hai»c  tbaken  so  lowvy  bsggt*  of 
beggeryr  with  so  earneste  a siumske,  lete  ihcia  not  douiit  of  it, 
but  Uic  stinking  dust  themf  sliall  l>c  turned  to  them  sgsyoe, 
kmsk*  it  of  their  syde  gowoes  If  they  can. 

BoU,  .^polo/'y,  p.  IS. 


Ab4  that  shalt  thou  d>>e,  in  rase  thon  Inuke  aware  the  liram- 
bWs  of  doobtefull  <}uestioas,  and  deulde  and  dystrlbute  the  wardc 
of  Cnd  wyth  rprigtitc  indgrmente,  propoimdynf  onely  ttKoe 
UiTnrrs,  that  properlye  belong  lo  the  matter  of  aahwition  and  of 
godliM.  UdaU.  Seeomd  Epittle  Tim*tk(f^eh.  iA. 
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BRL'SII. 


Sl'inc  Rprcail  tWlr  sunir  vilh  ftronjr  wm  BTrr pt 

Hie  wntrrs  »iii'N»lh,  «nd  An««A  tbr  buimoe  wtiiie. 

Their  brr*i>U  In  funder  rtcaur  the  yealdins  dkvpr. 

The  broken  fear  for  nmftr  fonnie  mimI  rmue. 

ftir/aj,  Go4/rfy  v/  tkimiDfC^rt  liook  XV.  fL  1'2. 

They  heard  and  yccldcd  wiUiayly  ; irit»At  vf  the  du»te  aad  on 
Pill  otJier  vests. 

Vknfwan.  Ht>mer  $ book  xxlii.  fol.  322. 
Cal.  a*  wlckeil  dewe,  as  ere  my  mn.’her  hrMtA'J. 

With  rauc.Ti*  fralherfrciro  rnaltidrsume  fro 

Drop  on  yon  both.  SknA/^mre.  7cmf»e*t,  Igl.  4. 


In  brnv’n  the  trrea 

Of  life  smbfmial  frutarr  hour,  ami  riuea 
V»<*ld  nrelar,  Uinuirib  from  otf  the  boughs  each  morn 
We4m*A  inrIliUuuut  cli’a  es»  and  6nd  the  groiiml 
Cover'd  «rlth  pearly  yriiln. 

ParmtUtt  book  r.  1.  429. 

1 (H).  benjhft  f.»r  garments  ,nonc  made  of  aviise  haire,)  fur  gifts, 
and  othervriM*  to  be  aoUl. 

UiAluyl.  Vvy4if(f,  i(P.  V.  i.  ful.  3/13.  Arthur  KJumrdt. 
Yorks.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  oflilRi, 

That  trinUT  lyon,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Age<l  rnntnsjons,  and  all  hru4h  of  time; 

And  like  a gntlont,  id  the  brow  of  youth 
Krpairs  him  with  occasioo. 

Shaitytart.  H<ttry  VJ.  SftamJ  Part^  foU  I4fi. 
Sir  Henry  Wolton  uied  to  say,“  That  critics  were  like  triuAers 
of  noblentcus  cluatkes.** 

liactHi  Workt,  380. 


I coaclmling  St  to  be  blood,  presently  suipected,  that  it  mhrbc 
hare  proceeded  frum  some  snmll  unheeded  drop  of  bli>od,  wiped 
otf  by  tlie  tirwihy  subsunce  of  the  nerve,  from  the  knife  wherewith 
it  was  cut.  livyU,  ty  uuttKxttdtixg  KspttimenU. 

As  fur  the  gentle  whispers  and  Umches  of  diviae  grace,  the 
monitory  diftpentallona  of  rmridence,  the  good  ulriccs  and 
wbolcsume  reproofs  of  friends,  willi  the  like  means  of  reclaiming 
sinners ; these  to  peraniu  setlcd  on  tbeir  Ices,  or  filed  in  bad 
eiistome,  are  but  as  gusts  of  wind  iirMsAiMg  an  old  oak,  or  as 
wares  dashing  on  a rock,  vithimt  at  all  shaking  or  stirring  iL 
iJarrov.  Strmoa  xvi.  v.  iU.  fol.  188. 

Ilonerrmnh  seized  all  tier  gaily- pots  and  washes,  and  carried 
off  bis  handkerchief  full  uf  irujArs , scraps  of  S|>aniali  wool,  and 
phials  of  ungiMuts.  SfHxtalor,  No.  41. 


I bate  the  ftnuA-tail  foxes,  that  hy  night 
Steal  31yco*s  grapes  and  then  escape  by  flight. 

/etrArr.  h ItiylUttmt  ^ I'hpitcrUau 
lYiih  vain  tradtUoos  stop  the  gaping  fence, 

I Witlirrery  common  hand  pull'd  op  with  rase  t 

Wbst  safely  from  such  Ar^Atrasd-  helps  as  these  ? 

If  written  words  from  lime  arc  aot  secur'd. 

How  can  w«  think  bare  oral  sounds  endur'd. 

Dry  dm.  ^rhgie  Laid, 

Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 

Nimbly  wc  AriuA'd  the  level  brine 

All  io  azure  steel  array'd,  rf'wr/ms.  7*Ae  CrmmtU* 

So  I with  InuA  in  hand  and  pallet  spread. 

With  colourv  mix'd  for  a far  diiTrcnt  use, 

Paint  cards  and  dolls,  and  ev‘ry  idle  thing 
That  fancy  finds  in  ber  cxcursivt  flights. 

Cdieper.  7'A«  Task,  bouk  iv. 
TTie  frugal  housewife  trembles,  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  bruth~wvfd  blazing  clear, 

Bat  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joj*!. 

IJ.  *fh.  book  ir. 

BRUSK,  it  perb&|>t.  brisk,  lively,  sharp,  rouj'h. 

Wc  arc  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Spanish  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  lately  sent  to  tlist  king,  fouml  (as  they  asy)  but  a AnuA  wet- 
cooK! } which  makes  all  fear,  that  there  may  be  a rclmlUtion  io 
that  bustneas.  /fr/iymw  H'attanianm,  p.  &82. 

nRl.''SSELS,thcCapitAlnfthe  southern  Provinces  of 
the  Kingdom  of  tlic  Netherlands,  it  a handsome  city, 
situated  in  South  Urabant,  portly  on  a (^tle  eminence, 
and  partly  on  a plain  watered  by  the  river  Senne.  It 


is  the  second  city  in  size  and  population  in  the  King-  BRU8> 
dotn,  and  its  cireumfcrcncc  is  stated  at  seven  English  SELS. 
miles.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  bya  wall  and  ditch, 
but  these  have  lon^  been  demolished,  and  the  ram’ 
parts  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  environs  arc  beautiful  and  well  cultivated,  and 
the  lori^c  forest  of  Hoignies,  so  memorable  since  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  stretches  its  dark  skirting  along 
the  whole  southern  horizon.  The  upper  part  of  this 
city  is  very  magnificent.  The  noble  (mrk  b a square 
of  great  size,  laid  out  in  large  regular  w alks,  finely 
shaded  witli  trees,  and  surrounded  by  the  fai^-adcs  of 
the  palaces,  public  ofitets,  and  houses  of  the  great. 

'i'his  (.ombinalioD  of  gardening,  planting,  and  archi- 
tecture, is  very  striking.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
fuun  ninny  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  filled  with 
the  bustle  of  commerce,  which  is  carried  on  in  that 
<(unrtcr}  but  the  great  market-place  is  su}>erbly  henu- 
ttful ; and  many  of  the  public  buildings  ate  excellent 
specimens  of  the  fiorid  Gothic.  Mutiy  of  the  plattU  or 
squares  are  huge  and  handsome,  and  several  of  the 
churches  are  magnificent ; amongst  which  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins  was  one  of  the  finest  they  }K>NBessed 
inEurupe.  Brussels  is  adorned  with  several  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  and  apublic  Library,  containing 
100,000  volumes.  An  Academy  of*  Sciences  was  in- 
stituted in  177^»  und  bolds  its  meetings  in  the  Library; 
there  is  also  a Botanic  garden,  with  more  than  4000 
exotics  ; a collection  of  |)aintings  ; and  a Cabinet  of  ... 
natural  curiosities.  The  town  Ls  besides  ornamented 
with  twenty  public  fountains,  all  cmb«Ui»heil  with 
sculpture.  Brussels  has  long  been  cclebrateri  for  its 
elegant  manufactures,  particularly  timse  of  lace  and 
caq>eU.  *l*he  former  alone  employs  about  10,000 
people,  and  the  l:;i(er  are  carried  lo  great  perfection. 

Elegant  silks  and  earthenware  arc  also  among  tbe 
branches  of  its  imlustry.  While  in  the  possession  of 
tbe  French,  its  (Hipulation  in  1B02,  was  reduced  to 
about  hut  since  the  )H*acc  of  1814,  it  has  in- 
creased to  which  includes  a great  number  of 

English,  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  there. 

Brussels  also  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  by  means  of  tbe  canal  which  con- 
nects it  with  (he  belaid. 

Bnissel-s  owes  its  origin  to  Saint  Gery,  Bishop  of 
Camhray,  who  about  tbe  beginning  uf  the  seventh 
century,  built  a small  chapel  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  Serme,  where  he  preached  to  the  peasants  of  tbe 
surrounding  districts.  The  preaching  uf  the  Bishop, 
and  the  plciisanlness  of  the  sitimtiun,  soon  caused  a 
considerable  village  to  rise  near  the  spot ; and  in  the 
year  IKk),  it  bad  both  o market  and  a castle.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  cncom)Kissed 
with  a w.ill,  and  defended  by  towers;  and  it  after- 
wards becmuc  the  residetu^  of  the  Bukes  of  Brabant, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Austriiui  gt)vcmurs  uf  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Charles  V.  re- 
signed his  dominions  to  his  sun  Bhilip,  in  1&5S,  and 
the  chair  is  still  preserved  in  which  be  sat.  Lesley, 
the  faithful  adherent  of  Mary  Pucen  of  Scots,  died 
here  in  l.'dJG.  The  P'rcnch  marshal  Villcroy,  in  1695, 
bombarded  it  fur  sixteen  hours,  when  fuurteen  churches 
and  4000  houses  became  a prey  to  the  flames.  AAer 
tbe  battle  of  Ramillics,  it  won  abandoned  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Fhilip  V.and  the  keys  were  resigned  to  the 
Pukeof  Marlborough.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  on- 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Brussels  in  IT'06;  but  it  was 
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BRU?-  takci)  by  tlie  French  under  >T«rshal  Sone  in 
SELS.  restore*!  ftt  the  peace  of  A5x  la  ('hapcllc.  Thi*  city 
BR^F  troubles  accasionctl  in  the 

V. Netherlands,  by  the  innovations  of  Joseph  II.  in  1789 

" ^ ~ and  1790,  and  was  first  entered  by  the  French  revo- 
lutionary troops  in  179?,  about  ten  days  after  the  battle 
of  Jemappe.  It  was,  however,  evacuated,  but  a^n 
taken  on  the  10th  of  July  1794,  and  kept  till  the 
general  peace  of  1814.  Latitude  50® 3F  N.  longitude 
4®«‘i'cast 

BIIUSTLE,  Skinner  says,  from  the  A.  8. 6raitb‘<i», 
ertpHare,  from  barslan,  to  burst,  nuiadisrupia  crepant  i 
or  as  Dr.  Thomas  Henshaw  ingeniously  conjectures, 
q.  d.  to  bristlCf  to  erect  the  6rijf/«. 

ilr<Tjtiiaa,crepi/are,  Isprohahly  be^TOttUnn  ; to  rustic, 
to  make  a rustling  noise.  Hakluyt  uses  **  the  Iruttling 
and  the  buitiing  of  a Ij  de/*  as  equivalent  expressions. 
See  Bcstlr. 

Wlirn  lie  ia  falle  in  auebr  « clreme, 
a*  a ahip  againat  ibe  aareme 
He  routeth  with  a alepie  oeyae, 

And  bnmtttHk  aa  a monkea  frojne, 

XYUea  it  ia  throwe  into  tbe  ]>anae. 

CoatT.  C»f>/.  book  W.  tol.  70. 


On  Ike  19tb  of  July  we  fell  intoa  preat  wbirlia^  and  hru$tl*ng 
ofatyde,  arttin|r  to*  the  aorUiward*  : and  Myliair  about  half  a 
league  wc  came  Into  a very  calm  aea  which  beut  to  the  southwest. 

l/mJkiMyt.  y*y«gtf  4'*.  JoAn  Damit,  V.  ui.  fol.  99. 


BIIUTE,  n. 
Bbl'Te,  adj. 
Brc'tal, 
BauVALfTT, 

BaU^TAMZB, 

Bat'TAthY, 

Bru'tikt, 

Bau  Ti«n, 
Bmr'xisnLy, 
Bbu^tisun'ess. 
cruel,  ferocious. 


Lat.  6rufNs,  of  unsettled  ety- 
mology. V'ossius  says  it  xnny  be 
contracted  from  w/>o/iloToi»,  ocu,  or 
dro  /fapi'i-ri^Tot,  i.  c.  o grarihtfc. 
It  is  applied  (met.)  to  that  which 
has  the  distinguishing,  character- 
istic, qualities  of  a bruU. 

To  tluit  which  is  stupid,  irra- 
tional, ignorant,  grossly  sensual  j 
J to  that  which  is  iuhunmn,  savage. 


Nruerthclcase  man  abydeth  not  la  auclie  hononre,  bulls  com- 
pared rnto  the  krutt  bca»tea,  sod  becometh  lyke  rnio  them. 


And  iherr&tre  hr  had  ret  another  fercfull  riaion,  which  la  here 
rehcTted  of  hinuelf,  and  he  wai  punUahed,  pul  out  of  hia  king- 
dome,  lo«t  hia  myade,  made  iyke  a iratt  beate. 

J*f.  Kxpoiitioa  a/DanUtf  ch.  ir. 

Are  bmfai  ihioga,  transferred  so  to  aiCQ  i 
Or  meu  beeoDit!  more  sauage  than  the  beast.* 

We  see  the  dog(re,  Chat  kennels  In  bis  dm, 

(Foroaely  foode)  obeys  hia  lordea  bebac. 

Oajcaigitf.  Conumetidaltiry  VerMt. 


O Rone,  what  dost  Uioa  ? wbv  regardeat  thou  not  these  lawps 
of  y*  Laccdeinonliuta,  which  wldi  Uwir  friendly  mstomea  doth 
mocke  tliy  hrmimll  rU'es.  Gatdm  Boak,  eb.  zxlU.  K.  3< 

Judge,  good  Chrysten  reader,  whether  it  be  poMible  lliat  he 
be  auye  better  Uien  a beaate,  oat  of  whose  bratukt  beoatcly 
inouthe,  eomelh  such  a fylthir  forme  of  bUaphemy'i  agalnste 
ChrUtea  lioly  eerimooles  and  blessed  aacramentea,  aeot  into  bu 
eburebe  out  of  hya  owne  blessed  bloody  ayde. 

Sir  Tkomat  Alort.  Warkti^  fol.  402. 

They  luuie  few  buokea  and  lease  leamiog,  and  ar«  fur  the  moat 
part  very  brntith  In  all  kind  of  good  acienees,  aauiug  In  aomc  kind 
of  alike  vorka.  and  io  aueh  thinga  at  pertaine  toUie  furniture  of 
iMiraca,  In  the  which  they  are  paat'mg  good. 

Hakluyt,  f'tjrage,  4'r<  Otffrry  DmHut,  r,  i.  fob  399. 

THtm  F.pieitreana  are  oot  any  way  worth?  the  name  of  PhiloatK 
ph«n,  who  conlrariwiae  tread  and  trainpie  noder  foot  all  the 
parts  of  lr*ie  philoaophr,  diacorerlng  in  their  writlogi,  as  well 
as  Ibruiighoat  all  thrir  livca,  meer  beasUy  berntmliiy, 

HHlmtU,  PlutaTck,  fol.  907. 

VOL.  XIX. 


But  Uiiu  roach  I say  unto  you  luag iatraica : If  yon  wlU  oot  BRUTE. 

maintain*:  schooles  and  voiveraitiea,  yve  shall  bare  a krutmhtf.  

Therefore  now  a sute  againe  to  yoor  hlgbiursae.  So  order  the  QKUTE- 
malter  tiuit  preaching  may  nut  decay.  Fur  surely  if  preaebiog  WEIGHT, 
decay,  igtaoraocc  and  krutuktuut  will  enter  agaioe.  . . 

Strm»tt4,  p.  115.  cob  1.  ^ 

As  the  Syrians,  were  6rat  blinded  and  iheo  led  Into  the  midst 
of  Saioaritti  so  are  the  idolaters  brat  bereaved  of  their  wiu  and 
eomiuoa  aenae.  aad  afterwards  are  carried  krmiitkty  Into  all  pal- 
pable impiety.  Hall.  C-mttrnf,  Tkt  Ovtden  C«(^ 

A hrmu  arrives  at  a point  of  perfection  that  be  can  nsrer  pass. 

In  a few  years  lie  has  all  the  eadowmrnts  he  ia  capable  of,  and 
were  be  tn  lire  tea  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  tbiog  be 
is  at  present.  SptetmtoTf  No.  111. 

Now  who  eaa  this  sorprising  faet  conceive, 

Who  this  event  fnrtnitoua  believe. 

That  the  krmtr  earth,  angulded,  ahould  embrace 
The  only  useful,  only  proper  place, 

Of  oil  llwmUiious  in  the  miply  spare  ? 

Blacktaart.  Croatian,  book  {. 

And  he,  from  whom  the  tuitlooi  should  receive 
Justice  and  frecdum,  lies  himself  a slave. 

Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 

Lash’d  by  mad  rage,  and  srorch’d  by  kratal  fires. 

PrUr.  .WsMfrN,  book  It.  PUtmrt. 

A riek  nuui  balk  nothing  to  please  him,  hut  a new  toy,  a puff 
of  applause,  auccess  at  a hursc-race,  at  Irau]:*,  at  hunting}  in 
some  petty  aport  anil  pastiose,  whirb  can  yeild  but  a very  Ibitt 
aad  traivutory  aoUafaclioo  to  auy  man  not  c^uite  bruufitd  and  void 
of  sense.  Barrvu,'.  Strtnan  v.  vob  111. 

Deaf  (0  her  fundrat  call,  blind  to  her  greaUwt  clinruu, 

Aad,  Blink  In  pleasures,  and  ia  bnititk  ease, 

They  in  their  abipwrcck’d  state  themselves  obdurate  please. 

AercvMMpN.  Oifr  wp«N  Stthtude. 

If  one  be  under  a disease  tbat  wine  inflaates  ami  increases,  and 
the  physician  furbUb  it  as  clemily,  yet  ibe  patient  will  judfre  only 
by  hia  palate,  whether  wlae  be  good  for  him  ; were  it  not  a kind 
of  Arv/isANc«s  worthy  of  the  ertl  that  attends  iu 

Batet.  Tkt  liangtr  af  Prauftrity. 

He  toms  bis  eyes  upon  his  carnal  frame. 

And  sees  it,  all,  s scat  of  filth  and  stlanM^  ; 

Pelluw’d  with  Arwfes,  with  braUtia  take  his  bed. 

Like  bruttt  to  pn^ugnte,  be  boro,  and  fed. 

Broaki.  ilfdcmptioH, 

We  csnnnt  teach  bmtt  animals  to  nse  their  eyes  in  any  other 
way  tlian  in  that  which  nature  bath  vauglit  ibctn  } nor  can  we 
teach  them  to  communicate  to  ns  the  appearances,  which  visible 
objects  make  to  them,  citlser  in  ordinary  or  in  rxtraonHuary 
cases.  Bcid^a  Asyaw-y,  cb.  vi.  sec.  14. 

The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre  ; ami  the  bratnl  petD- 
lanceof  Cibber  was  confuted,  though  perhaps  not  ashamed,  by 
general  applause.  Jahntan.  Ia/c  af  Ptmtaa, 

In  this  kiml  nf  ^coveroment  human  oalure  ia  not  only  ahiued, 
and  insulted,  bet  It  ia  actually  degraded,  and  suak  into  a sjwciea 
oi  brulalUy,  ttarke.  .4  Tutilitattim  , Varans/ J>*rir/^. 

Strange  1 that  a creature  rational,  and  cast  • 

In  human  mould,  should  ktHtaiise  b)*  choice 

His  nature.  Cauptr,  Tatk,  book  I. 

So  much  was  he  altered  by  a long  siMreasion  orhardaliips,  that 
he  pwised  entirely  witliout  oolire  ; and  in  the  evening,  wisrn  be 
was  going  np  to  the  prwtor’s  ebair,  he  was  btalaUy  rvpnlsed  by 
the  altemling  lietars. 

€M/ifraiirA.  Tke  Ar*ry  t>f  Altaadtr  amif  Septimfma. 

A plain  historical  account  of  some  of  onr  most  fariuonable 
rluelliita,  gamblers,  and  adulterers  1 to  name  nonsurvl,  wnutd 
exhibit  si>erimens  of  Atn/mA  iiarbarity  and  sottish  iofatuntinn, 
such  ns  might  vW  with  anv  that  ever  apprarrd  in  Kamsrliatka, 

CaJifondj,  or  the  land  of  floUenioCa. 

Brattif.  Oh  TVwrA,  part  iti.  ch.  U. 

BacTE-TVKirHT,  a cotmnt?rt'ial  expression  In  con- 
Inwliatinction  to  uel-wright.  In  the  former  merchan- 
dizes arc  weighed  together  with  the  cases  in  wliich 
they  arc  packed,  in  the  latter  allowance  ia  niatie  for 
the  packages. 
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BRYONIA  BRYONIA,  in  Botany,  a genas  of  plants,  class 
— Monotcla,  order  Pentandria.  Generic  character ; male 
ba^a.  calyx  five-dentate ; corolla  five-fid  j AlainenU 

^ ^ three  j anthers  five  : female  /hwett  calyx  five-^lentate ; 

corolla  five *fid I style  trifid;  berry  inferior,  globose, 
nuuij-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  several  species,  natives  of 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  B.  Dioit^  is  a native  of  England,  and  was  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine:  the  root  is  either  diuretic 
or  purgative,  according  to  the  dose.  It  is  frequently 
called  White  Bryony,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tamu* 
communis,  or  Black  Bryony. 

BIIZESC,  orBaSKSTZ,  a town  of  European  Russia, 
the  chief  place  of  a Circle  in  the  Province  of  Grodno, 
and  formerly  the  Capital  of  a Palatinate  in  Lithuania. 
It  stands  on  the  Bug,  about  100  miles  east  of  War- 
saw, and  is  noted  for  containing  the  largest  Jewish 
synagogue  in  Europe,  and  a noted  seminary,  at  which 
the  young  Rabbies  from  all  parts  pursue  their  studies. 
Near  this  town  an  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Russians  and  Poles,  in  October  1794,  which  lasted 
eight  bfMirs,  when  the  latter  were  totally  defeated. 
Population  about  4000.  Latitode  ^ N.  longUade 
23^  30'  E. 

BUB,  V.  1 Butch,  bohbelen  ; hulUre,  ehuUire.  Br. 

Bi*b,  r.  / Jamieson  would  rather  derive  it  from  the 
Swed.  by,  a gust,  a squall.  See  Bcbslk. 

Double  t strong,  foaming,  bubbling  liquor. 

We  poMcd  on  m>  f«r  forth  till  we  mw 
Rode  Acberoe,  • lotheome  Uke  to  tcU, 

That  hoyles  sad  rp  cwrlth  m blackews  bell 
Where  grinlic  Chtron  at  tbrir  Axed  tide 
SUJl  (erriet  gbocts  rslo  the  farther  aMte. 

fifirrsmr  far  ilagiUrstn,  p.  2CS, 
lo  the  Bwac  qohill,  the  benynaya  all  abcMit 
Wiiltfelloun  noTu  gao  to  ruasiayll  and  rout, 

Ane  tuh  o1  vedder  fuUowU  io  tfte  taill, 

*rbik  achour  of  rane  inydfil  full  of  haiU. 

G,  Davg/at.  KM*adat,  book  Iv.  fol.  lOS. 
Lik  as  tom  trine  the  feirs  wjade*  ec  *c 
Ze|ihenis,  Nutru,  and  i-«niaaJl  tlire 
Contrarlua  blav,  ibar  buatuoiu  huiAu. 

Jd.  /k  book  ki.  fol.  ^2. 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  rat rt 

W'Uh  folks  who  Lave  more  wealth  than  wit ; 

He  lores  cheap  port,  and  doubW  laS.- 
And  acUka  ia  the  ham-dram-cluh. 

t*ri9r.  The  CnaWrofi. 

Then  soon  he  rarada  hut  om*n  apparel, 

Eata  boil'd  aad  rout,  and  taps  bia  barrel ; 

Drinks  double  with  all  Lia  iniglit. 

SvmervUf.  /afr/r,  14.  can.  3. 

BUBASTIS,  an  Eg>ptian  Goddess  represented  by 
Herodotus,  (il.  13/,)  us  corresponding  with  the  Greek 
Diana.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Osiris  ami  Isis,  and  lo  have  been 
preserred  by  Latrma  from  the  search  of  Typlton,  in  a 
floating  island  called  (^hcninii^,  (W.  156,)circum*Uuice* 
which  closely  tally  with  the  tireek  history  ol  the  birth 
of  Diana.  Tlic  temple  of  Biibastis  was  of  distin- 
guished beauty,  and  built  in  a city  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  canal  of  Necos,  derived  from  the  Pclusian,  or 
most  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  'J'his  city  was  situ- 
ated on  the  loftiest  of  those  mounts  which  Scsoslris 
and  ^bocoi)  raised  against  inutuiaUiori.  Cate,  to  which 
animals  the  Egyptians  were  slronglv  attached,  after 
being  embalm<^  received  honourable  burial  nlBubastis, 
(id.  67.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  more  than  700,000 


individuals  annually  assembled  to  celebrate  a festival,  BU- 
which  if  we  may  believe  the  historian  (id.  GO,)  had  at  BASna. 
least  the  merit  of  offering  good  cheer  to  ite  votaries,  Bnnnt.w, 
for  more  wine,  be  says,  was  consumed  in  it  than  during 
all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Ezekiel,  (xxx.  17,)  has  denounced  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  this  city,  under  the  name  of  Phi-beseth. 

BUBBLE,  V.  Dutch,  6(d/Mea ; itallire,  efrid- 

Bi/bblk,  r.  I fire;  to  rise  in  boils,  blebs  or 

Btr'asi.xR,  f blobs.  *'  The  Bairne  has  a 

Bt/asLixc,  \bubbUy  nose.*'  Grose. 

Bw'asLr,  

B«/bblb-olass, 

Bo^bble-blowixg.  ^as  a 6vUiIe,*— 4o  a puff  (met.) 
and  thus  to  a cheat,  a delusion,  a fraud.  And  hence 
consequently 

To  bubble  is  to  cheat,  to  delude,  to  defirand. 


(A  bubble  U applied  (met)  to 
that  which  will  burst  m easily 


like  boyting  Uqsoar  ia  a srethinf  pot, 

Thai  fUBietli,  ewelkik  bigb,  kmhUetk  iist. 

Till  ore  the  IvkMDCs  SBwnx  (he  aabeix  hot. 

Port  of  the  broth  sad  of  1M  icttm  it  cast. 

Fair/mm,  Godfrey  ^ Bamtogme^  book  vUL  «t.  74. 

Wmeh  scriptures  of  God,wbe  u witbeot  blosteryug  of  worldly 
eloqncDcs  they  issoc  furth  caulmcly  and  eotothely,  yet  beeso— 
they  4w64<rdouttif  the  prbiy  bid  esaw  of  fEodly  wis^ome,  they 
hsu«  heaaesly  violcacc  to  rwooe  (he  hlyBdoisse  of  OkAaaes 
nynde,  bowe  loaf  tneaer  il  haih  eoatiaa^,  and  to  opea  tboM 
iyca  wberewitb  God  Useen,  whoa  lo  hsoc  seca  is  feKcitie. 

VdotL  Jakn,  ch.  UU 

Why  thea  doth  Berii,  a bahUe-gtoa  of  brealb. 

Hunt  after  boaoar  and  sdumcemeot  vaijie. 

And  rrare  • tropbec  for  deuouriof  death, 

With  so  freat  labour  aikd  loaf  lastii^  paiee. 

As  if  bis  dayes  for  eeer  ibouM  rcmvne  f 

Sffetr.  The  Rxda»  «/  Time. 

Howcao  your  prajse  decay,  whose actes  ft  amnniacotrs  are  ohi- 
socrated  to  iremortaJhle,  aa  tbiofa  not  boildcd  rpoa  the  aand  of 
omMcioua  sehyaf  aor  (Idic  Mkt  ia  the  rayoe  water)  pwfled  rp 
with  sa  VBeertain  blast  uf  worldly  v'aniiie 

Vdatt.  Uke,  Ftrf.  fol.  2. 

Braachiiif  with  bloody  point  bia  breast  before ; 

Douo  from  the  wouai!  trickled  the  kukUiag  fore. 

And  bid  pale  death  come  in  at  that  rrd  faiMiie  door. 

P.  Ftetthrr.  The  Pmrjtle  itlaad,  can.  1 1 . 

O woridly  poinpe,  bow  conlcmptihlr  art  ihoii,  becauec  thou 
art  ei»cr  vaioc  atMi  slipper)'  ? Rightly  Q**y«?*t  he  compared  to 
a tmkhU  in  the  water,  that  in  a inoracrit  so  proadclie  srttrat  rp 
tbyseUc,  aud  sodalnlic  than  abalt  be  brotifblinto  Twthiuf. 

Stemt.  Atum,  1067,  WiUimm  Comgoerer. 

— Like  bolUof  water 

That  foanw  and  biaaes  o'er  the  cnurkling  wood. 

And  bubklu  to  the  briini  er’n  then  most  wasUof 
M*ben  the  moat  It  swells. 

JoHirA.  Phaedra  aad  HiypoUtme,  act  Lsc.  1. 

Haste  to  tby  Twickenham's  safe  retreat, 

And  mingle  wiUi  the  grumblinf  grrat : 

There,  half  derour'd  by  spleen,  yuu‘11  had 
The  rhyming  buhhUr  of  aiankiod. 

pQge.  Haraee.  EpittU  iv.  iMsok  L 

Forwiiat  are  ooi  who  grasp  at  praise  subligrw. 

But  fmbkUt  on  tbc  rapid  strram  of  time, 

That  rise,  and  fall,  that  swell  and  are  no  more, 

Born,  and  forgot,  tea  thousand  ia  an  h<mr. 

Yenng,  Lore  tf  Fame,  Satire  2. 

Thus  sporlire  boys,  artmnd  some  baaou's  brim. 

Behold  the  pipe-drawn  bladders  circling  svloi  } 

But  if  from  lung*  more  potent  there  ari*« 

Two  l«46/«sof  a more  than  caninan  site, 

Eager  for  booonr  they  for  fight  prepare, 

Ba^fr  meets  babble,  and  both  sink  to  air. 

CAaretilL  Tke  Jbestirnd. 
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Par  Cmm  tka  raca, 

The  KhouUiueti  MibtiW  aad  refin'd* 

WIm}  fiU  ihe  thick  skuH’t  hrainlew  tparc, 

^^lch  puflW  of  tbeoloric  vind. 

C^prr.  The  jtpoteify  ef  Arietkffue,  epia.  3. 

BUBO,  in  Sur^rry,  fruu)  the  groin,  a tutnonr 

in  the  l}'mpbatic  glands,  particularly  iu  the  groin  or  the 
axilla. 

BUBOX,  in  a grnus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 

tamlria,  order  Digyaia.  Generic  character  : fruit  ovate, 
alriatcU,  villous. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  tribe  UmMiyera. 
The  must  ini(K>rtant  species  U the  D.  Galbamim. 
Leaflets  ovato-cuneiforra,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  um- 
bels few,  seeds  smooth,  stem  frutescent,  glaucous. 

This  plant  is  pcreuoial  nnd  grmvs  in  Africn.  It 
abounds  with  a milky  juice,  which  aomctjuics  exudes 
from  the  joints  of  the  oki  plants,  but  is  more  frequently 
obtained  by  cutting  them  across  some  inches  above  the 
root.  The  juice  which  flows  from  the  wound  soon 
hardens,  anti  k.  the  Galbunum  which  is  brought  to  us 
from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  Wtt  sort  of  Galbanum  consists  of  pale  coloured 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  which  on  being 
broken,  appear  to  be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of 
a bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  a strung  peculiar  smclL  But 
it  most  commonly  occurs  in  agglutinated  mosses,  com- 
posed of  yellowish  or  reddish  and  clenr  white  tears, 
which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder,  of  the  consistence 
of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by 
cold,  anil  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves.  That  which  is 
mixed  with  sand,  earth,  and  other  impurities,  and  is  of 
a brown  or  blackish  colour,  interspersed  with  no  white 
grains,  of  a weak  smell,  and  of  a consistence  always 
soft,  is  bad. 

GalOanvm  agrees  in  virtue  with  ffNm  ammoniarani, 
but  is  generally  accounted  less  proper  in  asthmas,  and 
more  so  in  hysterical  complaints.  It  is  exhibited  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  emulsion,  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm.  Applied  externally,  it  is  »up{H>sed  to  resolve 
and  discuss  tumours,  and  to  promote  suppuration. 

Besides  the  H.CttHtanum,  tl>ere  are  four  other  species 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Crootl  Hope  and  Sicily. 

BUBONOCELE,  in  Surgerjf,  from  the  groin, 

and  a tumour,  a rupture  of  the  groin,  or  mguin<U 
hernia,  in  which  (he  bi>wcls  protrude  nt  the  (ilxlimiioal 
ring.  It  U distinguished  from  the  ttiUrocete,  iu  which 
disea.se  they  descend  into  the  scrotum. 

BUJlilOMA,  in  Botang,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
PolaaiUlphia,  order  JJodetandria.  The  only  species 
is  the  B.  Guozama,  or  Bastard  Cedar,  a native  of 
Jumuica. 

BrnCKLES.  this  word  is  .Shakspeare's,  or  rather 
FlncUyn's}  used  in  describing  Bardolph's  nose. 

One  H*n1r>)ph,  if  yonr  niiuertie  knoir  the  man  t his  face  is  sU 
imhikUi  and  ircihraand  knobs. 

ShaAtjreare.  Hntry  F.  foLSl. 

BUCCANKEU,  Fr.  "Itostma,  a wooden  gridiron, 
wbereon  Cannibals  broyle  pieces  of  men  and  other 
flesh/’  Cotgrave.  Menage  considers  the  words  boacoff, 
AoMcoN^r,  to  be  Carribbec  Indian;  and  that  hence 
boucanier  or  f/Npran»er,  applied  to  pirates  or  freebooters, 
living  like  wild  Indian  Cannibals,  is  derived. 

TUea  msay  a painful  step  he  takes 

cyer  hHls  and  v«les,  through  woods  nd  brakes 

No  snmiy  dosperatr  Imteametr 

£'sr  sufl^'d  bardsiupe  more  stevre. 

SemervU*.  Ftbte$,  can.  v. 


BUBBLE. 


The  name  Buccaxkxx,  was  afterwards  applied  to  BUCCa- 
tbe  Freitch  and  Spanish  settlers  in  the  islands  of  St.  NRER. 
Domingo  and  Tortuga,  who  entployed  their  whole 
time  in  hunting,  and  who  depended  for  subsistence  on 
the  boucanhe  or  dried  and  smoked  flesh  of  the  beasts 
which  they  killed.  Hcncc  it  passed  os  a distinctive 
appellation  to  their  descendants,  those  extraordinary 
udrenturers  who  infested  the  coasts  of  the  West  Indies 
and  of  America  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a brief  obstract  of  whose  exploits  will  be  found  in  our 

HiSTOBICAL.  UlVlBlOK. 

BUC’CINUM.  in  Zoology ^ a genus  of  the  class 
MoUutru,  order  TracheUftoda,  family  Purpur'^erat  of 
l^marck.  Generic  character  : shell  ovate  or  ovato- 
conical ; aperture  longitudinal,  emarginute  at  the  base ; 
no  ctinal  ; columella  not  depressed,  turgid  at  the 
upper  jiart. 

The  genus  Buctinunt,  as  it  conies  out  of  the  hands 
of  Lamarck,  is  wonderfully  reduced  from  its  former 
unreasonable  extent.  Although  tlic  genera  i/orpa, 

Dolium,  MowKtrtM,  CanchoUpmSt  &c.  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  it,  there  is  still  considerable  variety  in  tlie 
species  of  which  it  is  composed,  aud  of  which  no  leas 
than  fifty-eight  are  enumerated  by  Lamarck.  The 
Common  Whelk  (B.  LWa/um)  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  It  is  very  common  on  all  our  shores,  and  the 
animal  is  eaten  by  the  poor  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  It  has  two  conical  teutacula  bearing  the  eyes 
at  the  external  fmrt  of  the  base  : the  foot  U somewhat 
shorter  than  the  shell : there  is  a long  trunk  issuing 
by  the  notch  at  the  base  ; and  the  shell  is  closed  by  a 
horny  operculum,  attached  to  the  foot. 

BC'CCO,  from  the  Latin  bueva,  the  cheek,  Briss., 

Cuv.}  barbet.  Lath.;  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  t4i  the  order  •Scan sorer,  class  Am.  Generic 
character  ; beak  large  and  conical,  prominent  at  the 
sides  of  the  base  ; ^rnished  with  five  bundles  of  stiff 
bristles;  wings  sliort;  general  figure  heavy. 

Thrse  birds  have  derived  their  generic  name  from 
the  prominence  of  their  bills  at  the  base,  which  Brisson 
thought  had  some  resemblance  to  the  check.  The 
bend  is  ornamente<l  with  live  bunUlcs  of  stiff  hairs  or 
bristles  fnring  forwards  ; owe  on  each  aide  of  tlic 
nostrils  and  the  ba.^e  of  the  lower  jaiv,  and  the  fifth 
under  the  chin.  They  are  found  in  Africa  and  (he 
w'urmcr  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  ore  very  dull 
heasw  birds.  Cuvier  has  thought  proper  to  subdivide 
them  into  three,  « the  Barbicans,  which  seem  to  con- 
nect the  Toucans  with  fi  the  Barbets,  and  7 the 
Tamutlus. 


« The  Barbicttnu 

Two  deep  notches  in  eocb  side  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, of  which  the  culminating  edge  is  blunt  and 
arched  ; lower  mandible  furrowed  transversely  below. 

B Dubiut,  Latin  ; SuIchoi(us,  Leach ; U 

Borbican,  Buff.  Gnx/re-^t'akrd  Barbel,  U about  nine 
inches  long;  upper  port  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail 
black,  with  white  spots  on  the  b^k ; the  whole  of 
the  under  part  red  ; legs  brownish.  This  forms,  with 
another  syiecies,  the  P.  Ltfriroilru,  Dr.  Leach’s  genua 
pogonuu.  It  is  a native  of  Barbary. 

fi  The  Barbels  Projter. 

Beak  simply  conical,  slightly  compressed ; its 
culminating  edge  slightly  raised  in  the  middle. 
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BUCOO.-  Grandis,  Gmel.  j It  Grand  Barhu  de  In  Chine, 
Buff,  j Great  Barhet,  Lath.  Len^h  eleven  incbea  j 
be«k  nearly  two  inches  lung,  whitish,  tip  black,  its 
base  covered  with  strong  black  bristles ; general 
colour  green  ; head  and  fore  part  of  the  neck  bluish, 
back  part  of  a chestnut  brown  j legs  dusky  red.  Native 
of  China  and  India,  in  the  latter  cuuntjy  it  is  called 
Honcst'/aet. 

B.  firidis,  Gmcl. ; U Barbu  de  Mah^,  Buff. } Green 
Barhet,  Lath.  Rather  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
preceding ; beak  similar  to  it ; head  and  neck  greyish 
brown,  with  a white  .^pot  above  and  l>elow  the  eyesj 
the  rest  of  the  body  green.  Native  of  India. 

B.  hathami,  Gmcl.;  Buf-faced  Barhet,  Lath.  Site  of 
the  last ; the  bristles  round  the  root  of  the  beak 
longer  than  the  beak  it^lf ; head  of  a buff  colour  ; rest 
of  the  (>ody  of  an  olive  green ; legs  and  claws  yellow. 
Its  habitation  unknown. 

B.  Philippeneit,  Briss.;  le  Barbu  d gorge  Jaune,  Buff. ; 
Yrlhw^throaled  Barbel,  Lotb.  Five  inches  long  ; beak 
brown  and  thick  ; head  as  far  os  the  crown  red,  the 
remainder  of  it  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
dusky  green  ; the  eyes  surrounded  with  a yellow 
circle;  throat  and  neck  yellow  j broad  transverse  red 
bar  on  the  breast ; all  the  other  under  parts  of  a dingy 
yellow.  Native  of  the  Fbilippinea. 

B.  RubricaptllHs,  Gmcl.;  Red-crotrned  Barbet,  Brown. 
Size  of  the  lust ; bead  and  throat  scarlet ; a black 
badge  above  cither  eye,  and  a white  one  on  each 
shoulder  biick  and  wings  green;  belly  white;  legs 
red.  Inhabits  ('eylon.  Cuvier  sccois  inclined  to  think 
this  is  a v.iriety  of  the  preceding. 

it.  Gmel. ; fe  Barbu  d gorge  noire.  Buff.;  Biaek- 
fhroatetl  Barhet,  LkIIH.  Seven  inches  long  ; the  head, 
neck,  and  throat  black,  except  the  forehead,  which  is 
red  ; a yellow  arc  surmounts  each  eye,  which  posses 
down  on  the  neck  and  hcconics  white,  blending  wiilt  the 
breast,  which,  ns  well  os  all  the  under  pirls.  is  white ; 
the  back  is  black,  with  a yellow  S|)ot  on  each  side  of 
its  upper  part ; legs  black.  Native  of  the  Philippines. 

B.  hlagnanemis,  Briss. ; te  beuu  Beau- 

tiful Barbet,  Lath.  Size  of  a Sparrow;  the  top  of  the 
head,  sides,  ami  throat  red,  edged  with  light  blue ; 
upper  p:irt  of  the  body  and  tail  green,  lower  parts 
white  spotted  with  green  ; neck  and  breast  of  a deep 
yellow,  with  n large  re«l  badge  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  brea&t ; legs  cinereous,  as  is  also  the  beak,  which 
is  cdgeil  and  tip|)ed  with  white.  Native  of  South 
Amcricu,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river. 

B.  Parrue,  Gmcl.;  le  Barbu  du  Senegal,  Buff. ; Little 
Barbel,  Lath.  Size  of  a Titlark ; general  colour  above 
brownish,  below  white,  with  brown  stripes ; throat 
yellow;  legs  flesh-coloured.  Native  of  Senegal. 

71.  Ze^bMictiM,  Gmcl.;  i'elloK-cheeked  Barbet,  Brown. 
Rather  l.xrger  than  a Sparrow;  general  colour  green; 
beak  red  ; head  and  neck  brownish ; feathers  of  w ing 
coverts  spotted  while;  legs  pale  yellow;  eyes  sur- 
rounded with  A yellow  zone.  Native  of  Ceylon,  where 
Ills  called  Kotlorea,  from  its  cooing  like  a Turtle. 

B.  CayaTtengis,  Briss.j  le  Barbu  du  Cayenne,  Buff.; 
Crtyenne  Barbet,  Lath.  Length  seven  inches;  fore- 
head an<l  throat  red,  with  a white  Unc  extending  across 
the  head  from  eye  to  eye,  behind  which  the  head  is 
black  and  grey,  with  a golden  gloss  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  body  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  gold  ; the 
under  parts  yellowish  white  ; wing  coverts  black;  tail 
cuneiform,  olive  brown  above,  cinereous  below; 


thighs  olive  green,  legs  and  claws  ash-coloured.  fiUCCO. 
Native  of  Cuyenne  and  St.  Domingo.  — - 

Ihc  B.  Perurianug  and  B-  Sigrothorax  of  Le  Vail-  BfCEN- 
lant,  arc  considered  by  Cuvier  as  varieties  of  the  last 
species.  s— 

B.  Fuuug,  Gmcl.;  H'hite-brcasted  Barbel,  I/uh.  .Size 
of  a Lark ; beak  black,  but  yellow  at  its  base  ; tail 
cuneiform.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

7 The  Tamatug, 

Beak  longer  and  more  compressed,  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  upper  mandible  IrmU  downwards. 

B.  jWncrcirAyncAos,  Gmel.;  le  plus  graml  Barbu  d grot 
bee,  Buff.;  Great  Pied  Barbet,  Lath.  This  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  bill,  which  is  black  and 
hooked;  forehead,  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  circle 
round  the  eyes,  which  extends  round  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  belly,  while ; the  crown  and  na])e  of  the 
neck,  with  all  the  other  parts  black,  except  the  vent, 
which  is  white,  and  the  aides  and  thighs  which  are 
black  and  white  mixed.  Native  of  C'ayenne. 

B.  Jifehnolencos,  Gmel. ; I,esser  Pietl  Barbet,  Lath. 

Very  similar  to  the  prercding,  only  smaller.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  persons  os  (he  young  of  that  species. 

B.  Tamatia,  Gmel.;  le  Btirbu  d r*^/re  tachet^  de  Ca- 
yenne.  Buff,;  Spotted-beUieel  Barbet,  Rather 

larger  than  a .SjMirrow ; beak  black,  half  covered  with 
bristles  j hem!  very  large  and  reddish ; n collar  of 
black  and  red  surrounds  the  neck ; a bUck  spot 
behind  the  eyes ; throat  orange ; general  colour 
reddish  white  spotted  with  black ; leg^  black.  Native 
of  the  Brazils. 

See  Linnsi,  Sysfema  Isatura  KGmclin  ; Buffon,  IVu- 
tvire  Naturelle ; Brisson,  OrnithoUigie ; (Juvjer, 

4d»imnl ; I.ntham,  General  Synopsit  of  Birds, 

BUCENT.AUR,  a State  galley  which  belonged  to 
tbe  Doges  of  \’enicc,  so  called,  according  to  Sansovino, 
quod  fabriettur  naeiHunt  (uacalium)  duoruvt  hominum 
(Feaelift  Drscriita,  1581,  fob  KiO.)  lie  states  also 
that  this  mngnifleent  vessel  was  built  in  1311;  that  it 
is  divided  from  stem  to  stern  by  a long  corridor 
separating  the  scats,  which  arc  arranged  on  either  side ; 
that  it  blazes  with  gold  externally,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a crimson  awning;  and  that  underneath  the  stauilord 
which  wares  at  its  prow,  reclines  a large  image  of 
Justice. 

It  was  in  this  vessel  that  the  Doges  were  used  to 
receive  foreign  Princes  and  Ambassadors,  and  from  it 
(he  annual  solemnity  of  espmsing  the  sea  was  per- 
formed on  the  fca.«it  of  the  Ascension.  When  the  D^ge 
Sebastian  Zioni  hod  refused  to  deliver  up  to  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  Barbarossa,  Pope  Alexander  III.  who 
had  taken  reluge  in  Venice  after  the  capture  of  Rome 
and  the  Pontificate,  the  Emperor  despatched  a naval 
armament  of  seventy-five  ships,  under  his  son  Otto, 
against  (he  \'cnetians  in  the  year  1176.  Ziani  fear- 
lessly encountered  the  hostile  fleet  with  not  more 
than  Ibirly  ships,  and  having  obUiincd  a complete 
victory  off  Salbudain  Istria,  brought  Otto  prisoner  to 
bis  Capital,  llic  Pope  sent  him  a valuable  ring  as  an 
acknowledgment,  with  (he  following  message,  ilicm 
questo  o Ziaui,  Co{  quale  tu  rt  tuoi  soccessori  Uivrete  ogru 
anuo  Hi  sposare  il  mare.  Accioch^  i postrri  iutendino,  ehe 
la  Signoria  <T  esso  mare,  acquistata  da  voi  per  aniico 
pouesso  et  per  ragion  di  guerre,  i vostra.  El  cheil  mare 
^ sottopoito  al  vosfro  domiuio  coms  lji  moolik  ai.  ma- 
siTo.  Accordingly  on  the  feast  of  tbe  Ascension, 
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BUCEN*  ■ after  the  Adriatic  had  been  propitiated  by  a libation  of 
TAUR.  jjQiy  ^ater,  the  Doge,  attended  with  a numerous  cor- 
r BUCEROS  Senate  and  Clergy,  was  used  to  embark 

>_  j from  the  church  of  S.  Nicolo,  where  mass  was  ]»er- 
formed  > the  procession  then  moved  slowly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  when  after  offering  up  prayers, 
the  I>ogc  dropped  a ring  into  the  sea  with  the  follow- 
ing words,  Desponttimus  te,  mare,  in  siffnum  vtri  perfte- 
tuiquf  dominil  Ilerna«io  Geoi^o,  a Venetian  Senator, 
who  amused  biinsclfb^  writing  doggerel  Latin  verse  on 
oU  thu  festivals  of  bis  nation,  has  immortalized  this 
solemnity,  which  is  teroicd  the  jliuiata  alle  due  C'otielli, 
in  the  following  strains. 

Milite  f*//>'cri»  Mt(t(it9ut  triifemiiHi  imftut, 
in  Vmttm  Ht*  Othn  htllu  Pntm, 
ifnQtl  l)mt  p9nt{Sfrnt  Itoafutf  <rrr«jj<r  iu  urbe  A4c, 
.ipprmtmtm  noiUi  Ai/utt  uU. 

Cvntrn  ^mm  rnMn*  VtntH  tdtirrr*  f'irrMUV, 
dtrict9  m<*x  redifre  dmmmu  ,• 

Cmmtieof  Hrgem  ttrnm  nmUt*^**  traktniet, 

Hrmigium,  Ugnitut,  ligntt^  tubm. 

Vndt  t'hKi  ej-erUot  Pa/m  **t  lafgittu  )>an«re»t 
AJarit  wM  ttina*  canlaUi  itnfttritim. 

Himc  liunmtaMra  vfkitur  Ilajt  ^u^ibrt 
iitne  rpnla  hom/ox  f rMrfvt/irrfw^  Palm. 

BUCEROS,  from  an  Ox,  and  A-</mT,  a horn, 

Lin,,  Cuv.;  f/ornhiU,  Lath.;  in  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  SyndaetyUs,  order 
Pasterini,  class  vfct'f.  Generic  character : beak  very 
large,  hooked  downwards,  notched,  and  surmounted 
at  its  base  by  a large  horny  appendage  nearly  os  big 
as  the  beak  itself,  but  varying  in  form,  an<l  of  a cel- 
lul.ir  structure  w ithin  ; nostrils,  close  to  base  of  beak, 
oval  and  patulous  ; feet  short,  and  toes  distinct. 

The  birds  which  form  this  genus  arc  remarkable  for 
being  allied  with  the  Toucans  by  the  size  of  their  beak ; 
with  the  Kingfishers  and  Bee-eaters  in  the  form  of 
their  feet ; and  with  the  Raven  genus  in  their  general 
habits.  They  live  indiscriminately  both  on  vegetables 
and  the  smaller  kinds  of  animals,  and  do  not  even 
dr.^pisc  carrion.  Some  of  them  have  the  horny  crest, 
whilst  others  either  do  not  have  it  at  idl  or  only  very 
small,  which  has  induced  Cuvier  to  make  two  divi- 
sions, those  with  and  those  without  crests. 

ft  fr»/A  Crests. 

B.  ftbiNoerros,  Lin.,  Cuv. ; Cttluo  Hhinoctros,  Le  Voil- 
lanl ; Coitus  Indicus  Cornufui,  Will.;  Bhinoceros  Hom^ 
hill.  Lath.  This  bird  i.s  about  the  size  of  a Turkey,  and 
of  a blue  black  colour;  the  tail  tipped  with  white ; 
eyes  black,  lashes  long  and  black;  the  beak  about 
ten  inches  long,  and  having  at  its  root  a large  crest, 
which  extends  some  distance  along  the  beak  and  then 
turns  back  in  a contrary  direction  ; a block  line  divides 
the  crest  in  tw'o  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is  a bright 
red,  the  lower  yellow,  the  bases  of  the  crest  and  beak 
are  black,  and  the  b^k  itself  yellow.  The  bird  is  a 
native  of  Java,  and  in  progression  hops  along  on  both 
legs  like  the  Raven  ; they  are  said  to  hunt  Rats  and 
Blice,  and  having  destroyed  them  by  squeezing  them 
flat  with  their  bill,  toss  them  up  in  the  air  and  catch 


noses  to  the  crest  to  prevent  the  injury  which  they  BUCEROS 
expected  would  arise  from  the  animal's  destruction, 

B.  Niger,  le  Calao  d roiTwe  en  crousant,  Le  VaiU.; 

Crescent  //ombiJl,  Shaw.  General  characters  similar  to 
the  B.  Blunoceros  i the  tail  crossed  with  a very  broad 
black  bar ; the  crest  similar  in  shape  to  a boat  fixed 
longitudinally  by  its  keel  to  the  upper  mandible,  its 
top  flat,  and  the  two  ends  rising  up  before  and  behind 
the  root  of  the  mandible,  the  anterior  rather  the 
longest.  Native  of  Java. 

B.  A/ricanue,  1/ath. ; Brae  ou  Calao  (CA/riqHe,  Buff. ; 

African  HomMl,  Shaw' ; similar  to  the  B.  Rhinoceros, 
except  that  the  tip  of  the  casque  runs  straight  forward 
and  docs  not  curve  back. 

B.  Monoceros,  Shaw  ; Calao  dc  Malabar,  Buff. ; PitH 
HontbUl,  Lath.;  is  described  by  Buffon  as  being  about 
the  size  of  a common  Raven  ; the  head  and  neck 
black,  and  the  feathers  of  those  parts  capable  of  being 
bristled  up  as  in  the  Jay  j b.ick  and  wings  also  black, 
with  a greenish  tinge  j breast  and  belly  of  a dingy 
white  I the  three  outer  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail 
while,  those  of  the  toil  being  shorter  than  the  others 
give  it  a rounded  form ; legs  black,  thick,  strong. 

Scaly;  eyes  reddish  brownish,  lids  furnished  with  long 
arched  iashc.s ; the  crest  of  this  bird  follows  the  cur- 
vature of  its  bill,  but  is  about  two  inches  shorter,  the 
bill  being  four  inches  long;  a distinct  furrow  se[>aratos 
the  bill  from  the  crest,  and  the  latter  extending  on  the  ' 

head  is  there  covered  with  living  skin  ; the  bill  is  of  a 
very  tough  homy  structure  almost  as  strong  os  bone, 
whilst  the  crest  is  so  thin  that  it  can  easily  be 
pressed  ; the  root  of  the  bill  is  surrounded  with  a fold 
of  while  skin,  and  is  of  a yellowish  white  colour  with 
black  edges,  the  crest  is  black,  llic  crest  is  frequently 
much  injured  hy  striking  against  the  branchc.s  of  trees, 
the  bark  of  which  the  l^ombill  tries  to  detach  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  insects  which  lurk  beneath 
it.  In  con^iience  of  their  fondness  for  insects,  they 
arc  carefully  reared  in  Ceylon  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  houses  clear  of  vermin.  Their  cry  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a Turkey.  They  arc  natives  of  the 
Bast  Indies,  lining  among  withered  trees,  in  the  holes 
of  which  they  deposit  Ibcir  eggs.  The  female  is  not 
so  large  as  the  male,  and  has  the  crest  smaller. 

B.  GingintaRNi,  I.oth. ; le  Calao  de  Gingi,  Sonnerat ; 

Gingi  Hornbill,  Shaw ; length  two  feet  from  tip  of 
beak  to  that  of  tail ; the  upper  part  of  the  bird  ash 
coloured,  breast  and  lower  ports  white;  legs  dusky  ; 
the  smaller  quill  feathers  tipped  white,  and  the  tliil 
marked  with  a black  bar  tipped  with  white ; the  crest 
extends  along  half  of  the  upper  mandible  and  termi- 
nates in  a projecting  horn  ; upper  ridge  of  upper 
mandible,  and  low'er  of  lower  mandible  white,  the  rest 
black.  It  is  a native  of  Gingi  in  India. 

B.  Albirostris,  Shaw ; le  Calao  A hee  bUmc,  Le 
Hliite-beakeil  Hornbill,  Sliaw.  Tins  bird.  Dr.  Shaw  is 
inclined  to  believe,  is  a variety  of  the  B.  Jl/oirciccjoi  j 
Cuvier,  however,  considers  it  a distinct  species.  It 
is  twenty  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
ten,  and  the  bill  four  inches  ; the  crest  differs  from 


them  as  they  descend. 


the  B.  ilfoaoceros  in  being  gibbous  and  smooth  on  the 


The  B.  Africanus  is  considered  by  Cuvier  as  a young 
bird  of  the  above  species.  It  is  considered  sacred  by 
the  Negroes,  who  never  destroy  it,  having  a super- 
stition that  the  death  of  one  of  them  produces  cold  to 
the  whole  district.  M.  Geoffroy,  having  shot  one,  was 
severely  reproached  by  the  Negroes,  who  put  their 


sides,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  flat  and  furrowed  ; it 
also  terminates  at  its  base  in  a harder  horny  root  than 
the  crest  itself,  whilst  that  of  the  ^oJioreros  terminates 
in  skin.  The  mandibles  and  mouth  are  perfectly  black 
within,  but  externally  both  the  mandibles  and  crest 
are  white  like  ivory ; the  feathers  at  the  back  of  the 
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BUCEROS  heo<l  are  Ion;;  and  alender,  fonniof?  a pendant  black 
cTcat ; the  upper  partA  of  the  body  are  black  f the 
^vin^,  side  featbent  nf  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  white  ; lega  black  j orbits  surrounded  with  bare 
skin,  us  is  also  the  root  of  the  lower  mandible.  lliU 
bird  was  sent  to  Lc  Vaillant  from  Chandernagor. 

B.  Lin.  } ie  Calao  hkeme,  Le  Vaill. ; Bi/id 

Caatpicd  HombUi,  Shaw  ; PhUippine  UornbiU,  Lath.  $ 
about  the  size  of  a female  Turkey ; black  aborc,  white 
beneath;  tail, except  the  two  middle  feathers,  marked 
wilh  n white  bar;  the  bill  yellowish,  haTing  a crc-st 
whicli  terminates  in  two  hornlike  processes  ; the  roots 
of  the  mandibles  and  crest  edged  with  blade.  Native 
of  Indio. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  species  not  larger  than  a 
common  lien,  with  the  back  reddish,  and  the  belly 
black  ; great  quUl  feathers  fulvous ; (oil  white  ; the 
crest  i«  nearly  three  inches  broad  and  flat  at  top.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Philippines,  and  considered  sacred  by 
the  Gentoos.  See  Phihsaphual  Transactioa$,  roi.  jtxiii 
in  which  there  is  an  account  of  it  by  Camelli. 

B.  Cavotus,  le  CaLaoit  casque  concave,  lit  Vaill.;  0>»- 
cate-Ouqued  HornbiU,  Shaw;  very  similar  to  the  last 
species,  except  that  the  fore  port  of  (he  crest  is 
truncated  and  white ; the  shape  of  both  1>eing  longi- 
tudinally concave  ; the  whole  of  the  body  is  black, 
s.*iving  the  neck,  which  is  of  a pale  ochre  colour.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

Id  consequence  of  the  colour  of  the  bird  being  ash 
grey  when  young,  UuSbn  has  been  led  into  error,  and 
described  a young  bird  of  (his  species  under  the  name 
of  CaUio  des  Moluques,  or  B.  Hydrocorax. 

B.  Hofaceut,  U Calao  VioUt,  Lc  Vaill. ; rio/nceear 
IhtmUU,  Shaw  j is  mther  smaller  (ban  the  B.  Mono- 
term,  but  similar  to  it  in  having  the  crest  flat  o;i  the 
sides ; the  bill  is  whitish  or  yellowish  while,  and  has 
the  same  shape  os  the  B.  Albiroslrie  ; the  roots  of  the 
crest  and  mandibles  are  marked  with  a crimson  band, 
which  extends  beneath  the  eyes,  and  U there  crossed 
by  two  black  bars  ; eyes  of  a bright  red  brown  ; the 
general  colour  of  the  bird,  when  seen  in  a strong  light, 
is  violet.  Native  of  Ceylon.  M.  Le  V'aillant  saw  it  In 
a menagerie  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
settled  all  the  disputes  of  its  fcllotvs,  by  running  in 
amongst  them  and  dispersing  them  with  its  bill  ^ and 
he  had  seen  it  put  to  flight  even  the  Ostrich. 

B.  Abyseinicus,  Lath.;  CaUut  Abyminie,  Le  Vaill.; 
Abba  Gumha,  Bruce  ; Ahystinian  UornbiU,  8baw.  This 
bird  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bruce  iu  his  TraveU  in 
AbyttiHia,  he  says,  it  ts  of  a black  mixed  with  sooty 
black  colour  ; its  neck  wattled  like  the  Turkey  of  a 
light  blue,  but  which  turns  red  when  the  bird  is  irri- 
tated ; the  bill  is  nine  inches  long,  slightly  bent  the 
whole  length  and  compressed  laterally  ; the  mandibles 
channelled.  The  young  birds  are  of  a brownish  black, 
with  the  larger  v^ng  feathers  reddish  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  and  builds,  if  it  can,  near  to  the 
churches,  but  not  high  from  the  ground ; it  has  a very 
rank  smell,  and  is  hence  supposed  to  live  on  carrion ; 
bat  Bruce  doubts  the  &ct. 

B.  Undulahu,  le  CnUto  d casque  fetionn^,  Le  Vaill. ; 
Undulated  HomhiU,  Shaw.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Hornbill  genus,  from  the  variety  of  its  colours 
and  the  more  equal  proportion  of  its  bill ; its  general 
colour  bluish  black,  tail  white,  and  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  between  the  shoulders  a badge  of  a reddish 
brown  colour;  the  roots  of  the  mandibles,  the  orbits. 


and  the  space  between  them  and  Uic  mandibles  covered  BUCEROS 
with  bore  blue  skin ; bill  whitish,  and  brown  at  Its 
base,  not  very  large,  but  curved  and  pointed ; crest 
narrow  and  marked  by  five  or  six  deep  perpendicular 
furrows  on  each  side.  Tram  Batavia;  habits  on- 
kuowo. 

B.  Panayensis,  Llo.;  le  Caiao  d bcc  eiseU,  I>c  Vaill.; 

Tarrotred  IlombiU,  Shaw  ; about  the  size  of  a Raven  ; 
colour  blue  black,  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  dirty 
white ; feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  long  and 
pendant ; bill  and  casque  of  a black  horn  colour ; 
mandibles  furrowed  transversely  and  obliquely  by 
several  deep  furrow  s of  a reddish  brown  colour  ; the 
crest  simple  and  terminating  obtusely  in  front.  Native 
of  India. 

B.  Fosnn/us,  le  Caiao  longibandes,  Le  Vaill.;  Stripe- 
tailed Hornbill,  Shaw ; size  nf  a lilogpie ; bill  yel- 
lowish brown,  its  tip  of  a dirty  red  colour ; crest 
small  and  streaked  transversely ; upper  parts  of  the 
bird  generally  black,  the  under  white-  Native  of 
Africa. 

B.  GaUatus,  Lath.;  le  Caiao  d catqne  nmd.  Buff.; 

Helmet  HombUl,  Lath.  M.  Le  VatlUnt  disputes  the 
propriety  of  placing  this  bird  amongst  the  Hornbills, 
in  conse(|uence  nt  the  plumes  having  smooth  and 
close-set  barbs  like  the  Auseres.  He  possessed,  however, 
only  the  bill  of  the  bird,  and  ought  not  to  have  given 
an  opinion  so  hnstily.  Since  his  time  a specimen  of 
the  bird  Itself  lias  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  proved  the  propriety  of  assigningit  to  this  genua. 

The  total  length  of  the  bird  Is  four  feet,  two  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail ; like  most  of  the  others  of  this 
^nus  it  is  black  above  and  white  beneath;  the  bill 
18  about  eight  inches  long,  straight  and  conical  ; from 
the  upper  port  of  the  upper  mandible  rises  the  crest 
nfa  squarish  form,  rounded  behind,  and  nearly  fiat 
in  front ; the  crest  and  bill  ore  red,  except  the  tip  of 
the  beak  which  is  white.  It  is  believed  to  be  a native 
of  the  same  countries  in  which  the  other  species  are 
found. 

B.  PUcatus,  TTrtalhed  Homhill,  t/oth.  The  bill  of 
this  bird  is  yellowish,  and  its  crest  is  formed  into 
several  transverse  plaits.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

B.  Coronatus,  Le  Caiao  couronn^,  ht  Vaill.;  Crowned 
Hornbill,  Shaw.  This  bird,  about  the  size  of  the  Mag- 
pie, has  an  oblique  narrow  white  stripe  passing  from 
behind  each  eye  round  the  nape  of  the  neck. ; it  ha.H  a 
sharp-edged,  smooth,  slightly  rising  crest  on  the  upper 
mandible  ; the  fciniile  has  not  the  white  stripe  on  the 
head.  Native  of  Africa. 

{i  fCithout  crests. 

B.  Javankns,  le  OiUio  Javan,  Lc  Vaill.;  Javan  Horn- 
bill,  Shaw.  About  the  size  of  a Raven;  general  colour 
black,  with  a greemsh  gloss,  bead  pale  reddish  and 
inclining  to  yellow  on  the  sides;  neck  and  tail  of  a 
dmiky  white;  bill  large,  brownish,  and  without  crest. 

Native  of  Japan. 

B.  Sasulus,  Lin.  ; Le  Twh,  Buff. ; Senegal  HnrnbiU, 

Shaw.  Tills  species  U about  as  large  os  a Magpie ; 
the  bill  ver)'  long,  measuring  three  inches,  ami  slightly 
curved;  it  has  bo  crest;  when  (he  bird  is  full  grown 
it  is  black  above  and  white  beneath ; but  whilst 
young  it  is  of  an  ash  colour ; bill  black.  By  some 
tlie  bill  is  said  to  be  red  in  the  adult,  which  has  led  to 
the  idea  of  there  being  two  distinct  species,  which  arc 
described  by  Le  Voillant  and  Latham,  under  the  names 
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DCCEIU)6  of  Che  Bkuk^htUed  eod  the  ReiMiUd  HcrnhiiU.  Very 
“ eoDunon  in  Senegal. 

Rl  A.  ^ HornbiU,  Shaw.  Size  of  a 

gooee,  entirely  white  except  the  WU  and  leg#,  which 
are  black  j the  blU  » much  curved  and  enormotisly 
large.  It  U given  on  the  authority  of  Hawkesworth, 
who  call#  it  the  M^hUe  Tor$cm.  It  was  taken  between 
the  ble#  of  Tltnaao  and  Polo  Ttmoan. 

B.  Orieniofu,  Nho  HoUaad  Hornbillf  Lath.  Not 
larger  than  a Jay  j colour  on  the  upper  part  dusky, 
beneath  pale;  bill  convex  keel-shap^,  very  gibbous 
at  the  hwe,  and  covered  with  a naked  skin ; orbits 
naked,  wrinkled,  and  ash  coloured.  NaUve  of  New 
Holland. 

B.  Grueust  or  Grey  Hombill,  Lath. 

B.  yiruUs,  or  Green  fFinged  Homhifl,  Lath. 


B.  Ruber»  or  OknsM  IfoniMt,  Lath.  BUCEROS 

B.  Omgaia,  or  Pioloceoas  Grey  HontbiU,  Shaw.  BUCHa 
The  four  preceding  species  seem  to  differ  but  little,  ^ 
except  In  their  colour,  which  is  expressed  by  their  ^ ^ 
specific  name. 

See  Linnwi,  Syttma  Natures  Le  Vaillant,  Huioirt 
JfcturelU  de$  Otieaitx  d‘  Afrupit  j Latbam,  General 
of  Birds  i Shaw’s  Geaercii  Zoohffy, 

BUCENTES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  D^tera,  family  Conopsariee,  Latr.  Generic 
character  : antenns  stretched  out,  having  three  arti- 
culations, and  furnished  with  a lateral  seta ; the  third 
articulation  somewhat  spatulate ; proboscis  bent  in 
two  places,  and  inflexed  beneath  ; body  short. 

The  larva  lives  in  the  interior  of  some  chrysalids. 


B U C H A R I A. 


BUCHARlAi  the  name  of  two  large  divisions  of 
Central  Asia,  was  introduced  into  our  maps  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the  French  and 
Germans  employed  in  the  Russian  service.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  the  countries  to  which  this  name  was 
applied,  ever  formed  two  distinct  States,  though  they 
were  at  different  periods  possessed  by  the  same  power ; 
nor  did  any  part  of  them  ever  bear  the  name  from 
which  this  appellation  is  a derivative,  except  the  small 
state  of  Bukhdik,  which  forms  one  of  the  three  por- 
tions into  which  Great  Buebariu  is  divided.  Tl^  is 
easily  explained,  when  we  take  into  the  account  the 
mercantile  habits  and  the  numbers  of  the  Bukhdris  or 
Bucharian  traders,  dispersed  through  the  towns  of 
Turkistdn  and  Siberia.  Many  of  these  Bukhdris  were 
natives  of  Samarkand,  Cdshghar,  and  other  cities  in 
that  part  of  Asia  which  has  been  called  Great  and 
Little  Bucharia  by  most  of  our  modem  geographers. 
A race  of  Persian  colonists  bos  in  fact  been  established 
for  many  ages  in  Bukhdrk  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
they  arc  called  Tdjics  by  their  Tdtdr  conquerors,  and 
being  more  peaceful  and  civilixed,  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  commercial  classes  established  in  their 
territories. 

The  various  political  revolutions,  also,  which  have 
deaolftte<i  the  valley  of  the  Soghd,  dispersed  its  mer- 
chants and  artisans  over  the  neighbouring  countries  ; 
and  most  of  the  traders  in  Afghdnistan  as  well  as  Ba- 
dakhsfadn,  Turkistdn,  and  Khoten,  areTdjies;  many 
of  them  Bukhdris  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth.  But  in 
the  cast  a merchant  is  almost  always  a traveller;  the 
Tdjics,  therefore,  soon  found  their  way  into  Siberia 
and  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire ; and  when  questioned  as  to  their  name  and  coun- 
try, called  themselves  Bi^rs.  (i.  e.  Bukhdris)  and  said 
they  came  from  Balkh,  Ydrkcnd,  Cdshghar,  &c.  The 
Europeans  to  whom  these  reports  were  made,  natu- 
rally inferred  that  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Bu- 
chanans, ought  to  be  called  Bucharia;  and  as  that 
territory  was  large  enough  to  require  some  subdivision, 
the  western  portion  being  superior  iu  population  and 
resources  was  called  Great,  while  the  more  extensive, 
but  less  important  part,  received  the  name  of  Little 
Bucharia.  These  names  and  divisions  being  still 
found  in  our  maps,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the 


boundaries  of  the  States  to  which  they  are  applied  ; 
but  a detailed  account  of  such  as  now  form  indepen- 
dent PHocipalilies,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Great  Bucharia  lies  between  the  parallels  of  35  and  Great 
44  north  lot.  and  extends  from  GO  to  7B  cast  long.  It  Ducluri^ 
comprehends  the  three  States  of  BukhdHi  Proper, 
Samarkand,  and  Balkh ; tha  nomado  Scythians, 
diana,  and  Bactriana  of  ancient  geograpoy.  Its  nor- 
thern and  southern  boundaries  for  a considerable 
distance,  are  the  great  rivers  called  Jalhtln  and  Saihdn 
by  the  Arabs,  but  better  known  to  us  by  the  names 
of  Oxus  and  Jaxarles.  Balkh,  indeed,  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Oxus  { but  the  remainder  of  Great  Bucharia 
is  to  the  north,  or  beyond  it,  whence  the  Arabians 
called  this  country  Mi-werk'un-oahr,  (the  country 
beyond  the  river,)  and  o>odern  geographers  on  ancient 
geography,  have  named  it  Traosoxana. 

Little  Bucharia,  which  in  extent  greatly  exceeds  the 
former,  comprehends  the  States  of  C&shghar,  Akh-sd,  Bucharia. 
Turf&n,  and  Kb&mil,  stretching  from  long.  73  to  100 
east,  and  being  placed  between  the  parallels  of  38  and 
and  44  north  laC.  The  whole  of  this  country  formed 
a port  of  Scythia  beyond  Imaus  of  ancient,  and  Mog- 
hdlistAn  or  Mongolia  of  modem  geography.  It  is  ex- 
tremely elevated,  and  intersected  with  extensive  deserts, 
os  will  appear  in  the  accounts  of  thoae  territories  into 
which  it  has  been  divided  under  Us  Mongol  and 
Chinese  possessors. 

Bucharia  Proper,  or  the  State  of  Bukh&ih,  is  the  most  Bucharia 
westerly  of  the  three  Stales  which  form  the  Province  of 
Great  Bucharia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
chain  of  low  barren  hills,  called  Sd-sec-kark,  on  the 
cost  by  Samarkand,  on  the  south  by  the  Amd  or  Oxus, 
and  on  the  west  byKbwdrixm.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth 
azul  fifteenth  centuries  in  a very  flourishing  state,  and 
might  be  called  the  Athens  of  the  East ; celebrated 
for  the  mildneas  of  its  climate  and  excellence  of  its 
productions,  by  the  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  noble  and  enligh- 
tened descendants  of  I'fmdr.  Its  present  condition  is, 
however,  entirely  the  reverse  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
a ph)’fical  clmnge  in  the  face  of  the  country  bos  mate- 
rially contributed  to  accelerate  its  decline.  It  was 
never,  we  believe,  visited  by  any  European,  since  the 
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B U C H A R I A. 


Bl’CHA-  tiiue  our  countryman,  Anthony  Jcnkinson,  who 
KIA.  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  till  the  winter  of 

when  a mission  was  sent  by  the  Court  of  Russia  to 
Emir  Huiiler  Kh4n,  the  pn^seui  Sovereign  of  Buk- 
hari An  enterprizing  German  physienn  and  natura* 
list  accompanied  that  embassy;  and  to  Lis  narration, 
very  lately  published,  wc  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
know  ledge  of  this  country,  so  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  the  many  great 
men  to  whom  it  gave  birth. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  JchtW'num^  will 
shew  what  this  country  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
shite,  '*  liukharh,”  says  Haji  Khallfah,  (p.  351,)  **  is  a 
rcuowned  city,  and  u place  of  much  trade,  situated  in  a 
level  country,  on  the  w esleni  side  of  the  8oghd,  which 
comes  from  Samarkand.  It  has  mai^y  gardens  and 
vineyards,  populous  districts,  and  villages,  and  is  in 
long.  97®  30'  E (of  Ferro  j 79®  20*  E.  of  Greenwich.) 
and  lat.  39’  30^  N.  (long.  6^®  43' E.  and  lat.  39®  «7' 
N.  according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  calculations.)  The 
llabibiis-stu'r  says,  that  its  name  signifies  a seat  of 
learning,  and  is  derived  from  the  Moghul  wordiluk- 
h&r,  (i.e.  a learned  man.  See  liuloire  Genealogique  dts 
Tutdrs,  p.  233.)  Its  ancient  name  was  Muhlitk.  If 
any  one  casts  his  eyes  over  the  surrounding  country 
fnim  its  citadel,  he  beholds  a green  expause  wherever 
he  looks.  It  is  a most  delightful  country ; the  whole 
plain  is  spread  out  like  one  verdant  carpet,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  are  castles  and  buildings  of  great 
height  and  incomparable  architecture,  proving  the  skill 
of  the  ])Cop1c  of  llukhftrh.  A large  fort,  an  incom« 
parable  market-place,  mosques,  and  seven  gates  in 
the  city  walls  were  the  work  of  the  SuraAnian  Mullins. 
Most  of  the  districts  belonging  to  Bukh4rk,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  which  encloses  an  area  of  twelve 
farsnngs  ( = thirty  miles)  in  length  and  breadth,  cn* 
tircly  occupied  by  viihiges,  cultivated  fields,  vine- 
ynrd.s,  and  gardens,  without  any  mountains  or  desert 
lao<ls.  'iliere  are  also  other  districts  outside  the 
enclosure,  each  of  which  is  watered  by  canals  cut  From 
the  rivers.  The  main  stream  in  the  vale  (Soghd)  of 
Samarkand,  after  having  rcachctl  Bukhifirh,  posses 
through  the  city,  turns  several  mills,  and  waters  the 
cultivate^l  lantls  ; each  vineyard  and  garden  has  its  own 
watcr-courac  derived  from  the  main  stream,  which 
passes  on  from  thence  to  ItVkend,  and  there  falls  into 
the  Jaihun  (or  Oxus.)  The  canals  drawn  from  it  are 
innumerable,  such  as  the  Rudi-buzurk,  Uudl-naukend, 
&c.  The  wood  used  in  llukh^rk,  is  not  brought  from 
the  mountains,  it  is  all  cut  in  the  neighbouring  vine- 
y'ards.  There  is  no  fruit  produced  in  the  whole  of 
hla*werd'un-nahr  (Transoxono)  superior  to  that  of 
Bukhurk;  and  the  soil  Is  so  jiroductive,  that  one  or 
two  (acres)  of  land,  will  produce  enough  for 

the  8up]M)rt  of  one  iudivhiual  with  all  his  family  and 
household  ; but  as  the  population  is  great,  the  supply 
is  not  sulHcicnt,  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  grain 
from  other  countries.  The  jicoplc 'of  Bukbirk  speak 
the  language  of  Soghd  j have  generally  goo<l  and 
* pleasing  dispositions  ; wear  cn]M  (kuluh)  and  Per- 
sian tunics ; and  have  other  market-places  besides  the 
public  ImiUirs,  where  they  meet  at  stated  times  to 
transact  business.  'The  citadel  is  called  Yemen,  and  is 
sold  to  be  guardcil  by  the  SjwlU  of  a magician.  Buk- 
liAra,  .Samarkand,  and  Balkh  are  said  to  form  the 
three  angle*  of  a triangle,  the  interval  between  them 
amounting  to  twenty-five  far8ang*(=62j  geographical 


miles,)**  L e.  the  apace  between  Bukbirk  and  Samar-  BUCHA- 
kand  | for  they  arc  nearly  equidistant  from  Balkh, 
which  is  more  than  four  times  as  far  off.  " This  city,’* 
says  the  author  of  the  Ke/t  Iklim,  (i.  e.  7*4e  Seven 
Climata,  a celebrated  geographical  work,)  **  is  called 
Fdkhirah,  or  splendid,  on  account  of  the  host  of  martyrs 
by  which  it  will  be  rendered  magnificent  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  So  many  holy  and  learned  men  have 
come  from  this  city  that  their  numl>crs  cannot  be 
counted.  In  one  century  alone,  four  thousand  doctors 
fiourUhed  there,  each  of  whom  was  master  of  the  law, 
rout  and  branch,  and  fit  to  pronounce  a judicial  sen- 
tence, {/ttrUf)  on  any  question.*'  The  IiuAm,  Moham- 
med, ilm  Ismkll,  commonly  culled  Ab  Bukhkri,  is  the 
first  distingui.shed  {terson  named  by  Ihiji  Khalifah, 
and  is  of  alt  others  probably  the  most  highly  esteemed 
among  the  Mahometans,  on  account  of  his  great  work 
The  SaJiih ; a collection  of  the  traditions  rc.sjiecting  the 
w'orda  and  ilecds  of  Mahomet,  which  are  to  them  what 
the  Mis}ina  and  Gemara  arc  to  tlie  Jews  ; but  Amfr 
Kbwdnd  and  his  son  KhwAnd  ;\mfr,  well-known  under 
the  names  of  Mtrkhond  and  Khdndemlr,  as  copious 
and  ftdthful  historians,  and  especially  Abd  All  Ibn 
or  Avicemia,  whose  almost  universal  genius  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge in  the  west  as  well  as  In  the  cost;  are  names 
which  rank  much  higher  in  our  estimation  than  those 
of  the  deepest  ihculoginasor  the  most  mystical  ascetics 
which  the  study  of  the  Korkn  ami  Hadlth  ever  pro- 
duced. 

One  of  the  towns  of  Bukhkrili  particularly  celebrated  N'sUhdieb 
by  eastern  writers,  is  Nakhsheb,  placed  in  long.  88®  E. hanht. 
ifOP  east  of  London,)  and  lat.  39®  32'  N.  by  the 
Asiatic  geographers,  (Jelidn-numh,  p.  352,)  about  53® 

45'  E.  of  (ireenwieh,  and  39®  25'  N.  **  Its  name  was 
softened  down  into  Nasef  or  Nasof ; and  it  was 
situated,**  says  ll^jf  Khnlifnh,  **  in  on  extensive  plain, 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  watered  by 
rivulets  from  the  innuntaini  of  Kc.sh,  five  miles  dis- 
tant, uniting  here  and  forminga  considcrid>le  stream, 
now  lost  in  tlie  sands  to  the  siuitb-wrcst  of  Kes&lii,  but 
formerly  Joining  the  AmCi  or  Oxus.  The  district  of 
Nnjihshcb  contains  two  market  towms,  Bazdali  and 
Cashnah  or  Kcshuch,  with  several  villages.  At  the 
distance  of  n few  miles  fro:n  Nakhsheb,  Kc|>ck  one  of 
the  T4tkr  Prince.s  in  the  fourteenth  century,  built  the 
town  of  Kambi,  (lat.  3ft®  47'  N.  long.  62®  33'  E.)  and 
now  almost  surrounded  by  the  desert,  which  seems  to 
have  obliterated  even  the  traces  of  Nakhjiheb.'* 

.Samarkand,  the  second  division  of  Great  Bucha- 
ria,  still  forms  the  eastern  piirt  of  the  territory  of  Buk- 
hdrk,  and  extends  for  about  150  miles  cast  and  west, 
and  200  north  and  south.  It  is  bounded  by  the  high 
mountains  of  Karktcgln  and  Hisdr  on  the  cost,  by  the 
Amh,  or  Oxus,  on  the  south,  and  the  Sir,  or  Jaxnrtce 
on  the  north.  A great  {>ortion  of  it  consists  of  lowland 
vales  and  ]dains,  of  which  the  Wadi  Soghd,  or  vale  of 
Soghd,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capital,  is  extidled 
by  the  Orientals  as  one  of  the  four  mo^t  beauitiful 
spots  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  It  coinmcnccs,’*  says 
the  JehftH'numii,  p,  350,  **  at  a distance  of  more  than 
20  fu-sangs  (50  miles)  from  the  Co{>ita1,  uud  extends 
for  eight  days  journey  (about  160  miles)  from  the 
confines  of  Botom  to  those  of  Bukhark,  and  forms  a 
continued  suite  of  shady  groves  and  rich  meadows 
watered  by  cupious  streun\s.  Luxuriant  corn-fields  or 
rich  pastures,  meadow  hmds  and  vineyards  ornameuted 
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BUCHA*  with  splendid  kiosks  and  tanks,  make  it  a delightful 
RIA.  place  of  abode.  Its  fruits  also  are  superior  to  those  of 
other  countries  } and  even  the  valley  of  the  OboUah 
and  the  Ghaulah,  or  plain  of  Damascus,  canoot  be 
compared  with  Sogbd  either  for  extent  or  beauty/' 
Samarkand,  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  of  Vafl,  more 
than  ^ forsangs  (60  miles)  from  Soghd,  in  lat.  S9° 
ao'N.  and  long.  99®  IG'  E.  (1.  c.  81*  7'  E.  of  London) 
(lat.  4 1®  3(/  N.  long.  C4®  5^  E.)  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated site  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Soghd  (Zeref- 
shiin  or  Cuhac)  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
It  is  surrounded  by  massive  walls  with  a deep  ditcli ; 
a river  posses  through  the  town,  and  every  house  is 
supplied  with  a running  stream  of  water,  'ilicre  are 
extensive  markets  and  bdzars  in  a place  called  Ser-tuk ; 
and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle  presents  a 
wide  expanse  of  houses  embosomed  among  green  trees, 
Intersecteil  hy  canals  full  of  water,  and  surrounded  by 
extensive  suburbs.  It  is  fluid  to  have  been  built  by 
Cai'  C^ds  the  son  of  Kohdd,  and  to  have  been  fortified 
by  .Alexander.  Another  castle  was  built  by  Gushtasp 
the  Cayanian  (Darius  Hystospes.)  and  there  was  u wall 
separating  M&-wer4'un-nabr  (Tronsoxana)  from  Tur- 
kisl&n,  which  w'os  rebuilt  and  extended  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  name  of  the  city  seems  to  have  b4^cn 
first  Shamarkent,  and  the  eastern  writers  give  various 
etymologies  of  it,  founded  on  the  fabulous  history  of 
an  ancient  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Arabs.  It 
was  certainly  annexed  at  a very  early  period  to  the 
empire  of  theKhnlifs  : under  Othindn  (a.  d.  6-t!) — 66.6) 
according  to  the  VYtkUhi  Ddburi,  or  by  Kota'ibah  ibn 
MosUni,  under  Walid  (a.  o.  705 — 714)  according  to 
Khdiidemlr.  In  the  time  of  Tamerlane  there  was  not 
a town  in  the  whole  of  Irdn  or  Turdn  to  be  compared 
with  Samarkand  ; and  it  whs  adorned  by  Ulugh  Ucg 
with  the  celebrated  colle^  and  observatory  where  his 
well-known  astronomicaltablcs  were  calculated.  The 
elevation  on  which  the  city  is  built,  is  called  Cdhac,  or 
the  little  mountain.  Its  quarries  furnish  abundance  of 
stones,  and  all  the  streets  have  a stone  pavement.  The 
river  coming  from  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains 
of  Uotom  and  Chaghdniydn,  supplies  the  town  with 
running  water  by  means  of  pipes  and  conduits,  w hich 
arc  maintained  without  any  charge  to  the  inhabitants, 
from  funds  left  by  charitable  persons  for  that  purpose. 
The  Slime  stream  is  diverted  into  a vast  many  channels, 
and  its  waters  are  conveyed  to  almost  every  village  } 
so  that  when  one  ascends  any  eminence,  within  the 
distance  of  seven  or  eight  days  journey  from  Samar- 
kand, the  whole  country  is  like  one  venlant  forest ; but 
in  spring,  when  the  snow  on  themountainsofArejisUm, 
Usrdshnnh  and  Samarkand  is  melted,  sudden  and  exten- 
sive inundations  nflen  occur  and  do  much  mischief. 

Kesh  or  Shehri  Sabz,  (Shekr  Suhz  by  a mistake  of 
the  engraver  in  some  maps,)  and  Termuz,  arc  almost 
the  only  towns  of  any  antiquity,  which  appear  in  the 
l.vtest  ma|>8  of  the  country,  near  Samarkand.  The  for- 
mer, in  lat.  41®  30^,  according  to  the  .Asiatic  geogra- 
phers, ami  a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  Capital,  has 
a territory  of  about  three  farsangs  square,  (nenrlr  eight 
miles)  extremely  productive,  and  celebrated  fi>r  the 
excellence  of  its  fruits,  hut  having  an  unhealthy  at- 
mosphere. It  is  separated  from  Samarkand  by  a moun- 
tain which  is  a day's  journey  across.  The  town,  which 
is  built  of  wood  and  cUy,  has  a citadel,  fort  and  sub- 
urbs, in  which  there  is  a bdzir.  The  ncighlKiurhoiMl 
U watered  by  several  small  streams,  produces  much 
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grain,  and  is  full  of  gardens  and  vlneyanls.  (Jehdn- 
numd,  p.  353.) 

The  district  round  the  city  of  Samarkand  contains 
twelve  villages,  about  a whole  or  half  a day's  journey 
from  each  other ; and  there  arc  some  excellent  covers 
for  game  on  the  confines  ; one  to  the  ca.<it  of  the  city 
named  C6nigul  is  commonly  called  Abi  rnhmcb  (the 
water  of  mercy,)  and  crosscil  by  the  river  Karah  sii 
(Black  water  j)  another  named  Yurt  Khin,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  water,  except  in  two  or  three  places. 
A third  named  U16ncc  is  on  the  borders  of  a lake. 
The  articles  for  which  Samarkand  is  most  noted,  are 
paper,  skin  prepared  like  paper  ; sal-ammoniac,  and 
quicksilver.  .Most  of  its  fruits  arc  good  ; but  itsap|>les, 
pears,  pomegranates,  grapes  and  melons  are  so  excel- 
lent, that  every  fre.sh  one  seems  belter  than  the  last. 
(Jir/iUR-HUNtd,  p.360.) 

Terimiz,  in  lat.  37®  IR'  N.  and  long.  66®  E.  Is 
a considerable  town  near  the  JoThfin  (or  Oxus,)  a 
mountain  as  broad  as  that  between  babz  and  Samar- 
kand, is  close  upon  the  town.  The  neighbouring 
cooiiiry,  watered  |jy  the  Snghilniyin,  or  Chogli&niydn, 
is  extremely  fertile  and  has  many  villages.  The  river 
Jalhun  passes  by  the  western  boundary  of  this  town- 
ship, at  the  distance  of  one  day’s  journey  from  Halkb, 
(about  sixty  (ierman  miles,  according  to  Mr.  Klphin- 
stone.)  some  persons  therefore  consider  Termuz  as 
belonging  to  Tokhdrislan  } but  ns  it  is  beyond  the 
river,  (i.  c.  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Oxus,)  it  is 
pro|wrly  a frontier  town  of  Md-werd’un-nahr  ('J>nns- 
oxuna.)  It  is  a fortified  town  with  a citadel,  spacious 
mosque  (jdml)  and  suburbs.  l*hc  houses  are  built  of 
clay,  but  hare  tiled  roofs.  The  water  drunk  by  the 
inhabitants,  is  brought  from  theJnihun;  the  fields  are 
irrigated  by  means  of  canals  from  the  Saghdnivdn.  It 
was  the  natiie  place  of  Ahii  Isd  Mohammed  and  Hak(m 
Termuzi,  two  celebrated  Musulman  divines.  (JeAda- 
NftiMid,  p.  368.) 

More  precise  information  respecting  the  former 
state  of  Md-wer4'un-nahr,orTran80xana,  will  be  found 
in  the  authorities  named  below,  particularly  in  D'Her- 
belot  and  (toliui'a  excellent  notes  on  Ferghdui : but 
the  best  account  of  its  present  comlition  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Eversmnnn's  oarnUivc,  of  w hich  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  an  abstract.  As  he  rcmainetl  there  only 
three  months,  and  was  obliged  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a merchant,  his  observations  and  inquiries  were 
much  restricted  ; the  jealousy  of  the  Bukhdriaii  go- 
vernment is  such,  that  many  points  of  importance 
could  not  be  touched  upon  without  great  hazard.  The 
actual  boundaries,  strength,  and  resources  of  (hcKhiin's 
dominions  are  not  distiuctly  mentioned  ; but  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  Jaxartes  (Sir)  on  the  north  and 
north-east,  the  Karktegin  and  Hisir  mountains  on  the 
east,  the  Oxus  (Amu)  on  the  south,  and  the  deserts 
separating  Uukhdrk  from  Urganj  and  Khivah,  on  the 
west,  arc  at  present  the  limits  of  this  State.  From  cast 
to  west  it  appears  to  measure  something  more  than 
SCO  geographical  miles  : from  north  to  south  nearly 
six  degrees,  3GU  geographical  miles  j but  more  than 
half,  probably  full  two-thirds,  of  that  area,  is  a com- 
plete desert,  more  desolate  and  inhospitable  than  the 
Sahrk  of  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  The  w hole  pro- 
ductive |K>rlion  of  the  territory  of  Bukhurk  therefore 
may  {>erha|M  be  estimated  at  5(»A)U0  square  miles.  It 
begins  at  a snuill  ilistanee  to  the  north  of  Samarkand, 
where  low  ridges  of  bills— 'the  western  outworks  of 
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BUCHA-  Imiuis,  sfrctcTHng  from  north<>cftgt  to  sonth-west,  ac- 
BlA.  paratc  the  cultivatiblc  plains  and  valHcs  from  the  steppes 

or  deserts,  occupied  by  the  Kir^z  Kazhks.  They  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  such  dreary  ami  unvarying:  scenes,  ss 
can  scarcely  be  imagined  ) lo\r  rocky  hills,  some- 
times black  os  well  as  rugged,  intersected  by  undulat- 
ing plains  of  clay  equally  unfavourable  to  cultivation, 
whether  nakc<l  or  ctjvcred  with  sand.  Water  is  rarely 
found  ) and  w'hcrcvcr  it  does  occur,  it  is  either  broekisb, 
or  impregnated  w ith  some  roincrul  substance.  Like  tbe 
deserts  of  Africn,  these  also  have  their  oases,  their 
*'  > erdant  islands  in  the  sandy  waste  {'*  and  the  habi- 
table part  of  Bukhdni  may  be  almost  considered  as  one 
on  a large  scale } but  these  desirable  spots  seem  to 
become  more  rare  ns  w*c  advance  further  northw'ards, 
and  reach  the  plains  watered  by  the  mighty  rivers 
poured  down  from  the  Altajim  chain.  On  looking 
mdeed  over  the  map  of  TAtary,  ami  observing  what 
a breach  in  the  line  of  the  Russian  boundary  is  mode 
by  the  “ Plains  of  the  Kirgiz  Kazhks,**  between  the 
Irtysh  and  Unil,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  help  indulg- 
ing a surmise  that  those  defenceless  tribes  would  have 
lon^  since  enjoyed  the  prutrciicm  of  the  Tzar,  hod 
their  territory  been  worth  possessing.  The  parallel 
chains  of  hills  which  cross  the  desert  in  a south- 
wcHlerly  direction,  and  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
Bukhiirh,  all  belong  to  the  Transition  or  FlietZ'trap 
formation  ; the  undulating  steppes  or  levels  inter- 
vening between  them,  are  partly  of  the  newest 
flaetz,  and  partly  alluvial  soil.  The  vale,  or  plain,  of 
Ihikhdrh,  consists  of  a llrm  loam,  everywhere  liable 
to  be  covered  with  on  efflorescence  of  bitter  salt. 
^>.lnds  from  the  surroundingdeserls,]>orticularly  those 
to  the  north,  ore  continually  driven  by  the  winds  over 
the  cultivated  ground,  and  some  acres  are  lost  in  this 
way  almost  every  year.  Ruins  of  farms  and  Tillages 
arc  found  in  the  step]»C8,  far  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  cultivation  •,  and  even  the  names  of  many  towns 
mentioned  bv  Asiatic  geographers,  arc  unknown  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  these  deserts.  Thus  Yaiiikend, 
on  the  eastern  b-ink  of  the  Joxartes,  is  now  scarcely 
pointed  out  by  heaps  of  tiles  and  potsherds.  (Kvers- 
matin,  p.  47.)  Thw  soil  Is,  by  nature,  extremely  barren  j 
but  so  improved  by  nmtmre  and  irrigation,  that 
**  Bucharia,"  says  Dr.  Bvertmano,  Is  one  vast,  luxu- 
riant garden,  nbotmdlng  In  all  the  frt^  and  vegeiaUe 
preductions  of  France  and  .Spain.*'  (p.  B6,)  He  bos 
probably  overlooked  many  considerable  diflerences 
octweem  the  soil  of  the  country  to  the  north,  and  that 
to  tbe  south  of  the  bills  ^ for  heat  and  moisture  alone, 
to  which  be  attributes  the  fertility  of  the  country  im- 
mediately round  the  city,  could  not  moke  a barren 
waste  productive.  The  climate  is  liable  to  exiremes. 
In  winter  the  thcnnoinctcr  often  descends  many 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  ond  in  .summer  the 
heat  is  excessive.  February  and  March  arc  rainy  5 not 
a drop  falls  fnmi  that  time  till  November ; and  the 
weather  is  mild  till  December.  Storms  arc  rare  even 
in  the  rainy  months,  and  there  arc  none  in  summer. 
Water  from  the  rivulets  of  Vafknnd  (Vaflkend)  and 
KuwAti,  (lesrending  from  the  foot  ofNi'irh  Tab,  is  con- 
Tcyeil  by  canals  to  altno«t  every  field:  and  llic  whole 
can  be  laid  under  water  iit  the  owner’s  jileasure.  In 
a soli  so  impregnated  with  salt,  ami  in  so  low  a parallel 
of  latitude,  the  success  of  the  fanner  must  evidently 
depend  upon  the  supply  of  water;  so  that  when  the 
summer  heats  and  drought  last  longer  than  usual,  a 


dearth  is  sure  to  ensue  but  tbe  fulnem  of  tbe  stieMM  BVCH4- 
depends  upon  tbe  quantity  of  aoow  on  N I'lrkTiii  during  RlA. 
the  winter  months  > hence  H has  been  from  lime  ias- 
memorm)  so  estebitshed  custom  at  Bukhikrh,  that  a 
silken  robe  (khalAt)  should  be  presented  by  the  Kh4n 
to  the  oaun  who  first  brings  intelligence  of  snows 
having  fallen  on  that  mountain. 

The  two  great  rivers  which  form  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  (his  peninsula,  or  dd-kb,  as  tbe 
natives  of  India  would  cuU  it ; the  Sir  and  the  Amh, 

Jaxortes  and  Oxus  of  the  Ancients,  will  be  more  fully 
and  conveniently  described  under  those  names,  which 
are  more  familiar  to  most  readers  than  their  modern 
appellations.  Those  mighty  riversdo  not  indeed  appear 
to  contribute  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  territory 
which  they  enclose ; but  some  smaller  streams  tm-  » 

versing  the  fertile  imrt  of  Greet  Bucharia,  are,  os  was 
before  observeil,  of  great  value  to  its  inliabitunts.  Of 
these,  Vafkand  and  Kuwkn  are  the  cluef.  They  rise  in 
the  Nurd  Tdb,  to  the  north  and  east  of  buuuKkand,  and 
supply  the  many  canals  with  which  the  level  country 
is  intersected.  They  are  merely  mentioned  incidentally 
by  Dr.  Eversmann,  who  seems  to  have  made*  few  in- 
quiries of  a topographical  nature  { but  the  former  ia 
pUlnly  the  celebrated  river  of  Soghd,  called  Vafl,  or 
mvi ; •*  which  rises,"  according  to  the  Kozbau'l 
kultib,  **  from  a small  lake  formed  liy  rivulcta  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains  of  bkighd  and  Saghdniyan, 
receives  in  its  course  many  stremus  not  fordable,  sup- 
plies water  to  tbe  country  through  which  it  runs,  and 
is  never  fordable  itself.  Its  main  stream  passes  by 
^oghd,  Samarkand,  and  Bukhdrk ; and  from  it  the 
prosjierity  of  those  places  is  said  to  arise."  (JtAun-nufjid, 
p.  3dt.)  The  names  already  mentioned,  urc  probably 
the  same  words  diOerently  pronounced  in  different 
dialects  ; but  Zerefshdn  or  Culiac  is  the  name  by  which 
H wns  mentioned  to  Mr.  Klphinstune,  and  is  perhaps  a 
mere  local  appellation.  It  formerly  uiade  its  way 
through  the  sandy  deserts  to  the  Oxus,  near  Fercbr, 
in  lat.  38°  45'  N.  long.  8'  £,  and  still  does  so, 
according  to  Mr.  Elphinstonc’s  map  ; but  tbe  Buch- 
orians  informed  Dr.  Eversmann  that  it  terminates  in 
tbe  lake  of  Karh  kdl,  (the  black  lake,)  a small  expanse 
of  water  occasiuiieil  by  wont  of  embankments,  in  a 
marshy  soil,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  to 


tbe  toaih-weal  of  Bukhkrk. 

Many  oftbevege^ebWpeodiBetiona  have  been  already 
noticed  j rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  (L  e.  Sorghum,} 
pulse,  garlic  and  all  the  fruits  of  tlio  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Judos  tree  ^Grrds  tUitfUosirumj  and  a 
shrubby  rphnion  arc  cultivated  in  the  gardens ; the 
first  as  an  ornamental  tree,  the  latter  as  a sternutatory 
frequently  used  by  their  physicians.  ^zggtjj^hjfUuHt 
the  Rheum  cratsiutTvium,  a large  round-leaved  rhubarb, 
and  tbe  Persian  ivroatixi,  are  the  mo^t  remarkable  of 
the  plants  observed  by  Dr.  Eversmann  : but  his  stay 
at  Bukhrirk  uas  too  i^hort,  luid  the  season  too  fiir  ad- 
vanced to  allow  of  many  botanical  excursions.  In  the 
dcKTU,  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  trace  of  vegetation — where  ruvourable 
circ(im!itance.s,  such  as  the  vicinity  of  wotcr  or  pro- 
tection from  drifting  sand,  promote  tbe  growth  of 
plants.  jtrUuiiuas,  sedge  (Carierr)  various  species  of 
bugloss,  mouse  car,  imi&tord,  radish, (the  rough-leaved 
amt  crucifurut  families,)  and  occasionally  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  and  among  them  the  hiipaxis,  $fdum, 
trwpervirum  und  spurges  (Ei^horbue)  are  ihmly 
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BUCUAf  tcdUeMd.  bat  the  Calbgonan  PaUsiix,  m iouDd 

MiibeMiMlywwtc,  «od  aecms  freuueatly  to  bea«  effec- 
tval.  ia  arrectii^  liie  progrea#  of  iBOvuig  Mad«  m a 
kiad  of  gra<«»  cultiratcd  for  that  purpose  in  HolUad. 
Tbe  Urf^  plants  arc  shruba  of  ike  papilkuMceout  and 
leguminous  tribes,  and  a kind  of  laourlsk  (yauiaru 
&mtgarkM  !*)  caUed  SmJtaaui  by  the  Kirgkizca.  is  very 
abundant  between  the  rivera  Ykn  attd  Kuwkn. 
The  number  of  plants  increases  as  we  u|iproach  ilte 
habitable  region  j and  the  Frrula  Pertia  wliicb  pro> 
duces  u rrmariiiable  for  its  gigantic  siae,  as 

well  as  Car  the  well'known  drugooUecicd  fntai  its  root. 

The  Hare  of  the  Lake  Ualcab(Lc/>iw  'iWal  of  Pallas, 
Xooftvpkia  kosto-JMiatioi,)  wbtek  has  a bead  peculiarly 
formed,  and  ears  tapped  with  black  j the  Uoibac  or 
Arctic  mouae,(/frctcMR|w  i3obac,  Button,  nc/&N nwj,  xaxiu 
219.)  a new  apecles  of  the  aarae  genus,  {Arclomtfa 
Lepi^adtfltit,)  with  bright  yellow  back  and  white 
belly ; Ztese/  or  .Suzlir,  (Buffou,  xxxii.  S205  ;)  several 
kinds  of  Jerboas,  and  aaaong  tiwm  tbc  Taoiaric, 

(Mm  I’ttmaric,)  found  nl  Bukhda^,  whose  coat  varies 
ao  much,  that  H is  scarcely  recognisable  at  diflerent 
aeaaofM:  the  same  individual  as  a striped  Ueld-inouse, 
(i\tu9  ImeatMi)  and  the  most  diiuiuutive  of  all  known 
quadrupeds,  the  pretty  shrew  mouse/'  (^'arexpnt- 
cheiiui)  are  among  the  new  and  rare  species  added  to 
our  toological  stores  by  this  expediliou. 

A new  species  of  Jay,  with  a slightly  crtioked  beak, 
(CorpM  PaH<teri,y  fooiMi  in  tbc  desert  of  Kizil-kum, 
(the  Red  Sands,)  on  the  northern  confines  of  Alaw*e> 
rd'nn*nahr,  is  the  roost  remarkable  bird  which  occurred. 
A new  species  of  Warbler,  (Sflci*  cuitgatp,)  nearly  ap« 
pronching  to  the  Sylrui  araadiaacre  of  Latham ; a ^Vag* 
tail  much  resembling  the  Winter  Wagtail,  (MotpcUla 
koamia,)  called  IHoiad.Ua  melattoeepkala  by  Professor 
Lichtenstein.  I'he  Titmouse  of  Bukh/lrk,  (Panu 
JBac4aream,)like  the  FiriiUuouse,(Puriaaicr  j)thrf'rM« 
gtlla  obooUta,  a new  species  of  ttroM^enk ; and 
Piarorlm  AUhetd,  the  hath  or  ^Syrian  Partridge,  often 
found  on  t be  Arabian  deserts;  but  |>articularly  the 
Sfrrhaptea  paraioxM  deserve  to  be  noticed,  as  the 
rarest  birds  frcqnentiag  this  country.  The  latter 
called  Teirao  porndoxtu  by  Pallas,  is  a very  scarce 
bird,  and  still  ImpeHectly  known.  In  form  rt  nearly 
resembles  the  kath,  or  Partridge  of  the  desert ; but 
differs  in  the  structure  of  its  which  ctmsist  of 

one  large  toe,  placed  between  two  abortive  and 
very  diminutive  ones,  and  resting  on  a hard  fieshy 
sole,  indicating  the  action  with  which  this  bird  is 
destined  u>  n*.n  swiftly  over  a dry  gritty  sand.  It 
is  called  Huldruk  by  the  Kir;i^zes,  and  appears  to 
be  the  A*i/cur<ift,  observed  by  Shaw  in  the  Lib)*nn 
J>eserts.  'Jlie  female  has  not  yet  been  seen.  'l*be  rock 
Partridge,  (Ptrdix  taxatiUs,)  is  brought  to  roarket,  in 
winter,  in  great  numbers  from  the  mountmns  l>ehind 
Samarkand;  and  tlieCAaradrtasieacartu.orwhite'tailed 
Plover,  is  a new  s])ectes  foucMl  in  the  Yan>daryk.  'Hicse 
appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable,  but  many  other 
bii^s  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Kussian  and 
German  coUectioos,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  cited 
below.  Of  the  reptiles,  insects,  umllusca,  Ike.  now 
first  described,  we  can  only  afford  room  for  the  notice 
of  a very  small  number  Among  the  lizards,  Lacerta 
grantinica,  Leuroaticia  f Agama  octUata,  caudivobmla, 
Aralenna  f Atcmlt^hokra,  according  to  Pallas,  Laceria 
ptptfHt ; Sdneus  Pann<miru$  ; Boa  Tutarica  t Trigtmo- 
espAnbis  (or  VifKra)  Idalgt,  ore  spcctmcns  entirely 


Dcw,  or  now  for  tht  first  time  completely  determined.  BUCH.A- 
Among  tl>c  insects  found  in  the  Steppe,  or  at  Bukbiirh, 
there  was  on  liodta  very  like  the  Iticutus,  and  tbc 
plague  of  the  camels ; new  species  of  ryMrndis, 

Sfjkudrut,  Piat^lia,  Soutigara,  Sallicut,  Si'ariiea,  Bra~ 
ciujevr,  LalhrufdtUt  Blapa,  Siipita,  Dt-naeties,  .fiiMrc- 
Rvr,  Opatrum,  HvUtr,  Aphoduta,  (.'uaihuria, 

OsMiiu,  OAryia,  aiul  JSicrophorus,  besides  many  other 
genera,  for  which  tf»o  reader  mu!»l  be  referred  to  our 
authorities,  it  may  be  abided,  that  a careful  examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Eversutatu/s  coUec'tion,  shews  a singular 
coii»cidem."e  with  the  Inserts  of  S>uU;crn  Germ.'U}}’  on 
the  one  band,  and  those  of  Southern  Africa  and  Egypt 
on  the  other. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  coutUry  of  the 
Camel;  and  a large  shaggy  variety,  culled  Luk,  is  very 
remarkable,  which  has  the  singular  projiertyof  blow  ing 
4 large  bladder  out  of  its  mouth  w hen  it  utters  a cry', 
or  is  weary.  Other  varieties  of  tbc  Cruuel  aud  Drome- 
dary, (for  they  are  not  strictly  differcut  S|)C<'ies,)  are 
extremely  common,  particularly  in  the  Kirgbiziaa 
Steppe,  where  the  Luk  U unknown.  A icry  fine  breed 
of  Ikorses,  perhaps  similar  to  (he  Khord.'^nis,  so  much 
esteemed  in  Persia,  is  peculiar  (i>  this  c<»untry  ; and 
Dr.  E^erMuann  ihuiks,  that  HukhirU  is  liie  original 
country  of  aiuics  ; their  nuiubcrs  and  variety,  he  says, 
exceed  all  belief.  Sheep  and  cows  arc  scarce,  through 
scarcity  of  fodder,  and  on  indifference  to  nntk  on  the 
part  of  the  Bucharians. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  that  country,  consist 
principally  of  three  different  races  ; tbc  Tfijics,  a Per- 
sian colony,  the  original  jiroprictors  of  the  soil;  the 
Uzbegs,  t^ir  conquerors,  the  present  occu|>untB  ; and 
the  Jews,  a very  iuconsiderable  part  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  Uzbegs,  or  **  Lords  of  themselves,"  as  their 
name  implies,  arc  a Turkish  tribe,  who  descending 
from  the  aortbern  deserts,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  lowlands,  and  now  form  the  privik^ed  classes,  the 
military  ofiii'ersuod  oilier  public  servauls  of  tbc  Khan. 

Tliey  calltUe  dialect  %vhich  they  speak 'I'urki ; it  conies 
so  near  to  that  of  the  Kirgliizcs,  that  they  can  easily 
uaderstaud  each  other:  aud,  to  judge  from  the 
vocabulary  annexed  to  Dr.  Kt  ersmami's  work,  itdiffers 
very  little,  except  in  Its  grammoiical  forms,  from  the 
'i'urkish  of  Coustanlinople.  The  langu:qge  of  the 
Tijk's,  however,  the  Persian  is  tliat  must  spoken  at 
Bukharit  Vocabularies  formed  by  Uh.*  (Jiiuese  about 
^ears  ago,  shew  (bat  it  was  so  then  aW»;  (Klap- 
roth s Aain  Polggloita,  230 ; Jovrnal  Adati(jue,  ii.  154.) 

Persian  is  moreover  the  language  of  the  Jews,  few  of 
whom  can  speak  Turkish.  They  are  small  and  thiu, 
with  a completely*  Jewish  physiognomy  ; generally 
illiterate,  knowing  nothing  of  the  history,  even  of  their 
own  ancestors,  cxccjit  by  u*:uiilitm  ; .'icciirding  to  which 
they  migrated  hither  from  Persia,  about  l(XX)  years 
ago.  Tliey  arc  held  in  great  contempt  by*  tiie  Mo- 
hanimodans,  and  obliged  to  pay  a capitation  lax,  to 
wear  grey  turbans,  and  a cord  round  their  waist, 
insieod  of  a sash  ; most  of  W'bich  restrictions  are 
coimucm  in  other  Musulman  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bukbirh,  in  geuerol,  appeared  to  Dr.  Erers- 
mann,  to  be  among  the  batK'st  and  most  corrupt  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  slaves  to  fanaticism  and  a sordid 
love  of  gain;  they  arc  entirely  absorbed  by  a minute 
aUcBtion  to  the  outward  ceremouics  of  their  religion, 
and  a continual  struggle  to  ascertain  w ho  can  circum- 
11 
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RUCUA-  vent  and  defraud  most  adroitly.  The  moral  precepts 
RIA.  of  the  Kor^n  arc  entirely  disregarded  } and  excesses 
the  most  odious  and  dlsg;ustin{',  arc  more  openly  in- 
dulgred  than  in  any  other  Musulman  country.  The 
rei^ia^  Sovercig'n  is  a g;cnuinc  fanatic,  and  a consum- 
mate hypocrite  j who  gives  lectures  on  the  Korin,  and 
assumes  the  airs  of  a saint,  while  he  makes  no  scruple 
to  violate  every  law  human  or  divine. 

The  Government,  as  in  most  Mohammedan  Slates, 
is  despotic)  and  nothing  is  said  to  shew  whether  the 
ob»er\ancc  of  the  law  has  any  effect  in  checking  the 
caprice  of  the  despot.  A vigilant  police  is  maintained, 
or  rather  a sort  of  open  espionage;  hut  punishment  may 
be  always  evaded  by  bribes  j and  offenders  arc  never 
scizet!  unless  private  picpie,  or  an  interested  douceur 
acts  09  a stimulus  on  the  officers  of  justice.  The 
amount  of  the  population  c»r  revenue  is  not  stated ; 
wc  only  lc.am,  tliat  the  Uzbegs  are  to  the  T£jics,  as 
three  to  one,  in  the  country,  and  os  one  to  three  in  the 
(owns  J that  the  Jews  do  not  amount  to  '2000,  and 
that  the  revenue  arises  from  contributions  levied  in 
kind,  and  from  a transit-duty,  or  toll,  |>aid  bycamvans. 
The  city  of  Bukh^th,  being  the  Royal  residence,  is 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  the  kliardj,  or  capita- 
tion, paid  by  the  Jew*.  The  Khan  has  also  a con- 
siderable domain,  and  many  resources,  no  doubt,  of 
which  Dr.  Eversmann  never  beard  } but,  under  so 
jealous  a ftovernment,  inquiries  on  such  subjects  are 
hazardous  j even  with  all  his  caution,  llie  worthy 
Doctor  hail  a narrow  escape ; hediscovereil  only  just  in 
time  to  escape  it,  that  a plot  hail  been  laid  to  cut  him 
off,  a*  soon  as  ever  he  had  reached  the  confines,  if  he 
had  joined,  as  he  intended,  the  caravan  for  C ishghar. 

The  trade  bctw'ccn  this  and  the  ncigkliouring  coun- 
tries is  carried  on,  as  in  the  rest  of  Asia,  by  coaipimies 
of  travelling  merchants,  or  their  agents,  wlio  convey 
their  goods  on  the  back  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules, 
and  remain  at  the  place  for  which  they  set  out  till 
their  wares  arc  disposed  of.  These  companies  ore 
called  caravans.  From  the  principal  towns  on  the 
Russian  borders,  Trotzk,  Orsk,  Orenburg  and  Astra- 
khan, the  caravans  bring  English  and  Russian  manu- 
factured articles,  silks,  woollens,  calicoes,  kc. ; brass, 
copj>er,  iron,  &c.  and  return  silk,  wool,  Cashmir 
shawls,  indigo,  Chtnaware,  &c.  The  traders  ore  prin- 
cipally Buchnrians.T&t&r»,  asKlAnnenliuu.  AboQtSOO 
camels  come  every  year  from  Mcsh'hetl  and  Herit,laden 
with  sUk  and  woollen  cloths, shawU,  Ac.  and  carryback 
in  return,  Russian  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
a good  deal  of  cotton-wool  ; this  caravan  U composed 
oi  Persians  and  Buchanans,  Chiaaware  and  tea  are 
brought  fnim  Ckshgltar,  CtkAn  (Fcrgh&nah)  and 
T/ishkend.  Betides  the  other  articles  already  nien- 
tkmcd.furs,  gold-thread  ami  lace,  cortil,  chintzes,  &c. 
are  sent  back  in  return.  White  cottons,  silks,  mw 
silk  and  cotton-wool  are  imported  from  Cdc&n  and 
Tushkend ; and  the  former  arc  died  and  printed  at 
Bukb^rit  by  (he  Jews,  who  are  almost  exclusively  cm- 
ploycii  as  calico-priiitcrs.  Shawls,  coloured  and  printed 
calicoes,  embroidered  muslins  and  Indigo  are  brought 
. by  the  caravans  from  C'^bul  andCazhmtr}  30f.M)  shawls 
are  said  to  be  annually  im|>ortcd.  The  return  Is  mode 
in  Dutch  ducats,  pmeured  from  Russia.  The  coins 
issued  from  the  Klikn's  mint,  ore  the  tela,  the  tenga, 
and  the  piil.  The  first  Is  gold,  and  75  Idas  = RK) 
Dutch  ducats,  culled  basaki  (butaki  -)  at  Bukbirh. 
1 tela  = (I2s.  Cd.)  21  or  ^ tongas,  a silver  coin,) 


according  to  the  rate  of  exchange ; and  R5  pdlf,  (a  BUCHA* 
bro.ss  coin)s  I thngn,  (ss  fid.  nearly.)  The  latter  is  IRA. 
cast,  the  others  are  struck:  their  legends  are  similar  to 
those  of  most  other  Musulman  countries,  and  contain 
the  date,  with  the  name  of  the  reigning  Prince  and 
place  of  coiange. 

The  city  of  Bukh&rk  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  axis,  from  north  to  south, 
is  from  one  and  a half  to  two  miles,  but  its  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  not  so  great.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a great  mud  wall,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
high,  with  a broad  platform  round  the  inside,  and  loop 
holes  at  intervals.  The  streets  arc  often  so  narrow, 
that  two  men  can  luirdly  pass  ; and  a loaded  camel 
reaches  from  side  to  side  of  the  widest  streets.  Houses 
of  mud  or  bricks,  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  flat 
roofs,  low  doors,  and  no  windows  to  the  street,  moke 
the  tuw’n  a picture  of  gloom  and  dreariness  to  an  Euro- 
pean who  has  never  seen  any  Asiatic  city  before.  On 
a lofty  mound  of  clay,  sixty  feet  high,  and  more  than  n 
mile  in  circumference,  stands  the  Ere,  or  citadel,  in 
which  the  Kh&n  resides,  llic  palace  is  decorated  with 

f lazed  tiles  ojul  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  surrounded  by 
utsfor  slaves  and  attendants.  Two  minarets  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  Royal  abode}  anil  many  others  ornament 
the  city : from  the  highest  of  them  enminaU,  con- 
demned to  death  for  great  enormities,  arc  thrown 
headlong.  The  botlies  of  all  persons  executed,  and  the 
heads  of  enemies  are  exposed  for  three  days  in  the 
H/gUtdft,  the  only  open  area  in  the  tow*n } and  con- 
sequently the  place  of  the  green  market  and  the 
shambles.  The  horrible  state  of  its  atmosphere  in 
warm  weather,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  Many  canals,  called  ru'd,  traverse  the  city ; 
those  w’hich  divide  the  flelds  in  the  country  arc  termed 
ariilr.  Many  re.scrvoirs  (Anus,)  enclosed  with  freestone 
walls  formed  into  steps,  arc  filled  from  these  canals. 

They  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  and  arc  emptied  out  and  replenished  tuice 
every  month.  The  number  of  Mosques  is  said  to 
amount  to  360,  and  the  or  colleges,  are 

285.  They  arc  endowed  with  lands  and  houses, 
managed  by  a governor  named  by  the  Khdnj  many  of 
them,  also,  possess  caravanserai’s,  (StrdJj  or  A'An'its,) 
and  receive  the  sums  charged  for  the  use  of  rooms. 

Tha  bisirs  are  conunonlj  open  ev'ery  day ; but  the 
la|ndary*s  and  slave  bhxftr.  only  twice  n week.  All  is 
bustle,  noise,  and  confusion  in  the  markets ; and  at 
every  step  one  hears  such  exclamations  as  these,  I leh ! 
if  thou  be  a Musulman  let  me  have  it  for  so  much  !-— 

H^h  ! if  thou  be  aMusulmaii,  how  canst  thou  offer  so 
little  ! Turquoises,  rubies,  violet  fluor-.spar,  polished 
cornelians,  chalcedonies,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  the 
stones  most  in  request ; the  latter  is  brought  from 
Bailakhshkn,  and  is  sold  at  20  to  40  dutch  Ducats 
the  pud,  ( = 40  pounds)  according  to  it*  purity. 

'*  I’he  ruby,”  Dr.  Kversmonn  says,  is  called  luiWn  in 
Persian,  and  yaihat  (ydJtu'i^)  in  Turkish}  hut  the 
Wf,  a rose-coloured  stone,  completely  resembling  the 
sapphire  in  hardness  and  brilliance,  is  more  esteemed 
than  the  ruby } he  thinks  it  must  be  the  spiiiW.  Is  it 
not  rather  the  carmine  red  ruby  ? At  a place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Kamuscanil,  great  quantities 
of  ecigraveil  stones,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  arc 
found,  whenever  a strong  wind  clears  the  country  of 
sand.  Many  of  them  have  io^riptiems  in  utiknowa 
characters.  The  slave  markets  ore  principally  supplied 
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BUCHA*  by  th«  Turkmans,  who  continnally  moke  incursions 
into  the  I'ersian  provinces,  am)  carry  off  thousands  of 
BUCK  heretics,  the  followers  of  AU,  to  atone  for  their 

' j heresy  hy  labouring  in  the  service  of  the  orthodox 
^ Musulmans  in  the  north.  Of  all  the  trades  followed 
here,  none  is  more  abundantly  supplied  than  that  of 
medicine;  almost  every  student  gives  prescriptions, 
and  there  arc  innumerable  druggists  in  the  b^z^rs  ; 
but  as  the  fee  is  only  a thiga,  or  about  sixpence  of 
our  money,  medicine  U not  a profession  which  soon 
makes  a man  rich  at  Bukh&rh.  The  most  common 
diseases  are  the  Uracunculut  or  guinea  worm,  (Rhiah,) 
supposed  to  be  occasionedby  thcwatcr,(^f.  Res.  vi.S8,} 
and  removed,  os  usual,  by  being  gradually  wound 
round  a skewer ; an  ulcerated  sore  throat  called 
atldgh,  arising  from  foulness  of  stomach  ; bilious 
vomitings,  (iVorralci  s<^ratrf;)  piles,  small-pox,  (in* 
oculation  though  known,  is  not  used;)  an  cnip* 
tion  on  the  face  called  q^Auit;  the  venereal  disea.se, 
and  every  species  of  ophthalmia,  which  the  excessive 
heat,  drought,  and  al)undance  of  white  saline  dust 
render  as  common  during  the  summer  in  Bukbdril  as 
in  Eg>‘pt. 

Baikh,  os  has  been  already  noticed,  formed  the 
third  division  of  little  Bucharia,  though,  being  to  the 
south  of  the  Oxus,  it  could  never  belong  to  Mii- 
wer6’un-nahr,  or  Transoxanu.  Urnler  N^iir  ShAh  it 
became  a |Hirt  of  the  Persian  Empire  ; and  iifter  his 
death  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  CAbuI,by  Ahmed 
StiAh  AbdAU.  It  is  still  nominally,  at  least,  subject  to 
that  government ; and  has  therefore  no  longer  any 
connection  with  the  country  to  which  it  has  been 
annexed  by  modern  geographers.  An  account  of 
it  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  HAt.Kii,  but 
a few  circumstances  not  noticed  then,  may  be  added 
in  this  place.  The  northern  provinces  of  Mutinenah 
Andakbd^  and  ShibergAn,  on  the  slope  of  the  hills 


towards  the  Oxus,  are  parched  and  barren  ; the  re-«  BUCHA* 
moinder,  in  more  elevated  positions,  are  well  watered  KIA. 
and  full  of  fertile  vallies.  Batkh,  the  Capital,  called 
Dinmu’/  bfUd,  the  mother  of  cities,  on  nccouut  of  its  ^ , 

great  antiquity,  is  almost  the  only  place  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  AfghAns.  A DurrAid,  (i.  e.  AfghAn) 
governor,  with  a few  troops,  occupies  the  citadel  placed 
at  one  comer  of  the  ancient  fortincations.  The  Uz- 
begs  in  Baikh  seem  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  riic 
TAjics,  both  with  resjicct  to  rank  and  numbers,  ns 
they  do  in  BukhArh;  but  their  national  character  is  fur 
superior,  if  not  too  highly  coloured  by  the  Musulmans 
from  whom  these  accounts  were  received.  These 
TAtArs  are  represented  os  being  comparatively  sincere 
and  honest;  little  given  to  quarrelling,  scan'dy  ever 
guilty  of  murder,  and  extremely  tolerant  of  other  re* 
ligions,  though  rigid  in  the  observance  of  their  own. 

(See  Mod.  Unieers.  Jlutory,  vol.  v. ; llAji  Khnlifah's 
Jehdn-numtkf  Golii,  Xot.  in  .^^(fragani  y/sfronom,  Amst. 

1669;  Hist.  Geneatogitpie  des  Tdidrs,  Lcyd.  )*Q6; 
Eversmann's  Reise  nar/t  Buc/iara^  Berlin,  Pallas 

Zoograp/iia  Rosso^Asiatica,  Petrop.  1811;  Fischer  de 
Waldheim,  Le/tred  M.  ie  Dwtetir  C.JI.  Pander,  Mos* 
cow,  1821;  Klaproth's  Asia  Poiifglotta,  Vnris,  I8W; 
Geographufhe Rphemeruhn,  voX.xtv.  p.393;  Yefremov’s 
Travels  in  Bucharia,  Khirah,  Persia,  and  India,  Peters- 
burg, 17^6,  8vo.  The  author  of  this  last  work  was  a 
serjeant  in  the  Russian  seri'icc,  made  prisoner  by  the 
KirghizcsontheOrcnburglines,  inl774;  and  according 
to  his  own  account,  raised  to  a command  in  thcBukha- 
rlan  army.  He  at  length  made  bts  escape,  and  wander- 
ing through  C<$cAn,  CAshghar,  VArkend  and  Tibet, 
reached  Dehli ; from  whence  he  easily  found  his  way 
back  to  Petersburg,  in  17B2.  His  account  would  be 
invaluable  if  it  could  be  implidtly  trusted.  Elphin* 
stone's  Ca«Aw*,vol.  ill.  p 462— 477.) 


BUCHA,  in  Zoology,  the  name  given  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Thibet  to  the  Bos  Grunniens,  or  Grunting 
Ox  in  its  wild  state. 

BUCHOBZITE,  one  of  two  minerals  named  flAraws 
Quartz^  by  Werner,  but  not  belonging  to  the  species 
Quartz. 

BUtTlNER.4,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
lyidynamia,  onler  Angiotpermui.  (ieneric  character: 
calyx  tivc-dentate,  obsolete;  corolla  liuibus  hvc-fld, 
equal ; lobes  cordate  ; capsule  bilocular. 

This  genus  contains  fourteen  species,  inhabiting 
v'nriuus  luirts  of  the  world. 

BUCID.A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Decan^ 
dria,  or<ler  ilfwogynMi.  Generic  choracter  : calyx  five- 
dentnte,  superior;  corolla  none;  berry*  one-seeded. 
English  name  Black  Olive.  This  genus  contains  two 
species,  one  a native  of  Jamaica,  and  the  other  of 
Montserrat.  Brow'n's  Hist,  of  Jamaica. 

BUCK,  n.  I A.  S.  6urru;  Kr.  houcj  It.  beecof 

Bc^CKxsTALt.  / Ger.  Butch,  and  Swed.  bock,  is  an 
animal,  striking,  (butting)  with  the  horns,  from  Ger. 
hockea,  to  strike.  Wachtcr. 

Martinius  also  mentions  the  Ger.  hocktn  t French, 
&«quer,  among  other  conjectures.  InV.  Uircus. 


He  priketli  thnrgb  a f»lr  forest. 

Therein  is  lusny  « wild  brat 
Ye  bolbc  6«r4  endluire. 

rAaMcer.  7’Se  iiims  of  Sir*  Thopas,  p.  C3.  T.  2. 
And  niaoy  a Kurt  end  meoy  an  Linde 
Wm  both  Iwfure  me  end  behind 
Of  fiwnc*,  sowers,  htti**,  does, 

Wes  foil  the  wodde,  end  muiy  rewrs. 

3‘Ae  I>rtamof  Ckaunr,  fol.  24S. 

For  U U ympoMible,  Uuit  synnrs  be  don  ewere  bi  blood  of  bolls 
end  of  kvekis  of  gerL  iVtclif’  cb,  z. 

Somer  Is  come ; for  ewry  sprey  row  spru^, 

*J1m*  hart  both  hon;(  hie  old  bed  on  the  p«lc  ; 

Tbe  frwri.  In  brake  liU  winter  roale  be  flinfs; 

The  fishes  flete  with  mw  repsiml  scele. 

Sitrrry.  Dtnriptianof  Spring. 

And  elwey  the  first  hutkingiymt  of  the  shepe.  Jscob  put  the 
steues  before  tbe  sbepe  in  the  putters,  thet  thrv  mipbte  ronceine 
before  the  stsues.  But  in  tbe  Utter  kmckymg*  t^me,  put  them  not 
BiiU.  I^&l,  Cenrtu.  ch.  zxz. 

>Vblcbe  tliin^r  doen,  therle  foloved  et  the  beek,  the  rair^d 
route  end  mlscbeuloos  muliiiodc,  es  a Bun,  that  draue  iltc  deere 
before  hym  into  the  knekaiaU,  or  the  sely  roneis  into  tbe  secret 
hay.  Holt.  Tkt  Iwtffik  ytre  of  Kyng  Henry  VI. 

By  tbe  favour  of  that  lord,  he  kill’d  twenty  kHtha  in  one 
lourney ; usio^  bonods,  grrj-hounda,  or  bb  bow,  atfais  pleasure, 
although  he  never  shot  well. 

An  Aptiogy  fwt  ArtkUskap  Akt«t,  in  Sptlmtait. 
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BUCIl.  ■ I ■ ■ n»e  lic  left  vUJiogt 

Hti  kftir  roofct,  that  all  liMtrowd  about 
raini,  aod  ^mfk-gomtn  wrrt. 

CAmftmuM.  Hmmtrr't  book  U.  fob  134. 

1%e  atrarthy  Bealtb  apila  in  hb  hmek-hMmf  fiat, 

Aad  bidi  bia  men  brioft  out  the  fiee-fuld  cwist. 

Drtvwe.  Brttmnnia't  P»»Urmk.  bouk  L OOOg  &. 

He  waa  nerer  aufferod  to  fo  nbroaid,  for  fear  of  estetuap:  role)  \ 
when  be  aboold  bare  been  hunting  doirn  a kttrh,  be  wu  by  bia 
notber'a  aide  leoruiug  bo«r  to  acaaow  it,  or  put  it  in  enut. 

Sptctmtv,  No.  483. 

tV'c  bare  tvo  iiistancrs  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  fV.  of  peraona 
executed  fur  ircaaouable  worda;  tbr  cme  a gentleman,  wboae 
faroarlte  buck  the  king  killed  in  hnntii^,  vbereupoo  be  wtsbed 
it,  bornea  and  all,  in  the  king'a  belly. 

iUmrkatwme.  Cmmmmtmria,  ir.  79. 

Bvck,  p.  ^ Spelaian  aays,  haucca  <fu«n 

Bl'Ck,  71.  I buca{  Saji.  hur. 

JBi/ckkt,  V A veeael  for  the  parpobe  of 

BtiVK-BAiKirr,  I washing, ->like  a hollow  semi> 
Bo^cK-wAantNG.  J circle.  Bitcket  it  the  diminutire. 

Dutch,  bayi/rea;  Ger.  hcucfum  t Fr.  buert  all  sa)*e 
Wochter,  (after  Huet)  from  the  l^at.  buo. 

Spelmaii  guides  us  to  a less  distant  source ; the  A.  S. 
bttgan  { Ger.  Acagm,  to  arch,  to  bend. 

To  back  is  to  use  a fracAr,  sc.  for  washing,  and  thus  to 
wet.  wash,  or  soak.  Buck  the  notm  U applied  by  Sbak> 
speare,  both  to  things  washed,  and  to  the  water,  in 
which  they  are  washed. 

And  b*ukcy  hem  at  bua  bmt  and  hretey  bit  ohe. 

And  whit  wamc  water  of  bus  eyro.  worketh  hit  b«  white. 

/’iera  i*ioukmuH,  p.  201. 

Abowte  the  sxm.  yere  of  the  rrygne  of  tlnx  niylip  fell  such 
pUte  of  water,  y*tbr  gronda  waa  thrrwith  ao  kicked  and  drowned, 
that  corse  aad  other  fnttea,  by  rraaon  tberof,  greaiJy  decayed 
and  acanted.  v.  t cb.  243. 

And  rpon  y*  ananyd  aucb  exeeaayoea  of  rayne  that  cocdc  waa 
thcmHth  dmamed  in  j*  ertke,  and  ao  bukkyd  wUb  water,  tlist  the 
yerc  cocuynge  whele  waa  at  zl.rf.  a huMhell. 

Id.  1368. 


Bt'CK,  It.  perhaps  no  more  than  a corrupt  English 
pronunciation  of  beaux,  Buckf  and  belles,  are  Aeoiu 
and  belles. 

^Vbatw^tb  ilbaatured  Alogsand  raba 
From  flippiuit  4«rAt,  and  hackney  acruba. 

His  toils  througb  dual,  tbremgh  dirt,  tbroofh  grarcl, 
Take  off  bit  appetite  fer  travel. 

Ltcyd.  Tke  TtmfU  ^ /evaar. 


BCCK. 


BLXK- 

INGIIAM- 

SHIRE. 


BocK'Wmkat,  the  English  name  of  several  specie 
of  f*o/ygo«vni. 

JHJ('KlNGHAMSHlRE,oneof  the  midland  Counties  situation 
of  England,  bouoded  on  the  north  by  Xorthainpton>  imd  boua- 
shire,  south  by  Berkshire,  west  by  U&fordahire,  and  dorict. 
east  by  the  counties  of  BetMi>rd,  Hertford,  aiHj 
Middlesex.  Barts  of  these  boundaries  are  formed  by 
the  rivers  Thames,  Colne,  Tbami,  Ouse,  and  Ousel ; 
the  first  of  w-hk*h  divides  it  frum  Berkshire  for  a 
space  of  about  twenty -cigiit  miles.  The  rest  of  the 
boniMlnries  ore  txwrely  aHiitrary  lines.  The  shape  of  the 
County  is  irregular,  being  pointed  towards  the  north 
and  sonth*cast.  Its  greatest  extent  is  about  forty>eight 
miles } but  its  breath  from  east  to  west,  seldom 
exceeds  eighteen.  Its  whole  cirv'uit,  including  the 
windings,  is  estimated  at  ISH  miles  j oml  the  area 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hickman,  in  hit  lntmdu<Mr^  Btauark* 
to  tke  jlketract  oj  Ote  Population  Returns  for  1^1, 
which  is  founrled  upon  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
Etiglarwl  ami  Wales,  is  7^>  square  statute  miles,  or 
473, dOO  Englisli  acres.  'I'he  population  oi  Bucking*  PupuU;ioj, 
hamshire,  in  Ift^l,  including  the  proportiooate  nuoih«r 
of  the  army  and  navy,  was  136,Huo  ; which  divided  by 
740,  ^ves  about  135  |>ersoDS  to  each  square  niilc,  or 
thirty-nine  persons  less  than  the  average  fur  the  whole 
of  England;  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  adjoining 
county  of  Buford.  The  following  was  the  increase 
of  the  population  in  this  county  in  round  numbers, 
from  17t^>  to  1891,  as  nearly  as  the  former  periods 
can  be  estimated  from  the  late  eonmeration  returns,  viz 


lalo  a atndif  hr  felt  aodenty, 

A«  done  thcKc  torerw  in  hir  aueSnte  gercs. 

Now  la  the  crop,  Aiul  now  down  is  the  Urerei, 

Now  lip,  DOW  «louD,  sa  koktf  la  a well- 

CkAurcr,  Tkt  Kuifkiti  Tole,  v.  I&3S. 
But  on  Uk  sudden  atop'd  ami  allent  stood 
Af  lorcra  often  aniar.  and  rhaage  tbeir  111  lad 
Now  high  M hcAvea,  and  then  as  low  aa  bell  ; 

Nov  «p,  TM7W  doani  aa  4wcfef«  In  a w«U. 

Drydt^  Tke  Ktughf  s Tate,  book  U. 
Aa  In  treasons  or  irnttiaiaa,  wfee  atatos-mcB  fiud  it  aafest  to 
kill  the  aerpent  la  the  egge;  ao  in  notions  of  spiritaall  altera- 
tlona  one  spoonfoU  of  water  wilt  quench  Uie  fire  at  the  first, 
which  afterwards  whole  kitekete  raanot  abate. 

J/m/t,  Cant.  Tke  Altar  mf  tke  ReuktnUet. 
Fal.  Yoa  shall  btare.  Aa  good  luck  would  luiue  it,  comes  in 
one  Mist.  Pnge,  glues  Inteiii^nce  of  Ford’s  approach  s aad  in 
her  lauentloo,  aod  FtM’d's  wlue'a  distraction,  tl*cy  coauey'd  me 
into  a bnrkr-beukct.  Skmktprart.  Merry  U'itui,  fol.  J2. 

. ..  I Whether  beare  you  this  ? 

To  the  landresse  (brvootb  ? 

34.  Fosn.  Why,  what  naue  you  to  doe  whether tlieybcare  it?  You 
were  best  meddle  with  buck-woektug. 

Id.  Ik.  fol.  50. 

Defend  me  tberefore,  roiuaieu  sense,  say  f. 

From  reveries  so  airv,  from  the  toil 
Of  drui«plag  kmckrteiaio  empty  wells, 

Aod  growiug  old  in  drawlag  nothing  up! 

Co«^<rr.  Tke  Task^  book  iU. 
Nothtnr  la  stAl'ni  my  imiae,  though  mean 
Draws  frtHii  the  spriug  she  finds  withia; 

Norrainly  buys  what  fiUdoa  sells, 

Poetic  frac^o'/ordry  aells.  (iitea.  Tkt  Spleen. 


Vrarv 

I7OD 

1750 

1801 

JHll 

1891 


Population. 
80,500  1 
!>0.700  { 
111, (MX)  { 
121,600 
136,800  I 


Increase. 


12  67  per  cent,  in  50  years 

22-38 

51  .... 

10  

10  ..  .. 

13  

lo  .... 

The  soil  and  surface  of  Buckinghamshire  are  subject  j^.j 
to  ciNisiderahlc  variety.  The  southern  part  U c!>ielly  nirfae*, 
occupied  with  the  ChUlcro  Hills,  which  also  atretch 
acro&s  the  adjoining  oounlies  of  Bedford  ami  Oxfonf, 
ami  ore  composed  of  chalk  intermixed  with  Hints.  f)n 
the  west  side  of  the  county,  towards  the  bonlcrs  of 
Oxfordshire,  there  is  a range  of  hills  principally  com- 
post'd  of  calcareous  stone.  Tow'ards  the  Bedfordshire 
borders  the  soil  is  chiefly  deep  sand,  and  the  sur- 
face in  some  places  rises  into  gentle  hills.  The  Vale 
of  Aylesbury,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  County, 
is  proverbial  for  its  fertility,  and  consists  alinopl 
entirely  of  a rich  black  loam,  upon  a cnlcnreaus  sub- 
soil. Tlie  84)il  of  the  northern  i»arts,  which  present 
less  elevation  of  surface  than  the  southern,  is  generally 
a stiff  clay,  though  affonling  different  degrees  both 
of  tenacity  and  fertility.  'Hinber  ap|>ears  to  have  Woodl*nda 
been  much  more  abundant  in  Buckinghantihire 
fonnerly  than  at  present;  the  principal  remaining 
woodhmds  are  south  of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  and  are 
chiefly  covered  with  l)ench.  A few  miles  west 
Wendover  there  is  a box  wood  of  about  lOO  acres, 
which  appears  to  be  the  natarul  grow  th  of  the  soil. 
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Can«l». 


The  principal  tract  of  woodland  in  the  northern  part  articles  in  other  places.  Many  of  the  lower  classes  of  BUCK- 
of  the  rnimty  is  Woddon  Chace>  occupying  a space  of  females  are  likewise  employed  in  pUitia^  straw  j and  INOH.\M> 
about  5900  acres.  Few  rivers  of  note  intersect  this  there  ore  re^lar  schools  where  the  children  are  curly  ^**1*^^^ 
County.  The  Thames,  os  already  remarked,  washes  taught  this  employment.  Being  altogether  an  inlaml 
tis  bonders  ; and  the  Ouse  enters  it  on  the  nurth'West,  county,  and  destitate  of  any  large  manufacturing 
and  tlicn  flows  in  a dc^nous  course  towards  the  south-  establishments,  the  commerce  U restricted  to  the  i.  ^ 
east,  till  it  reaches  Buckingham  ; after  which  bend-  exchange  of  its  own  produce  for  such  articles  as  Uie 
ing  to  the  north-east,  thniugh  a district  of  rich  wants  of  Us  inhabitants  require.  The  chief  market- 
meadows,  it  passes  Stoncy’-Stralhird,  Newport  Fngnell,  towns  are  Buckingham,  Aylesbury,  and  Wycombe  j 
and  Olney,  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  quits  Marlow  fair  is  much  noted  for  the  sale  of  horaes. 
the  County.  The  Thame  is  one  of  the  most  consider-  Thercare  fifteen  market-towns  in  allj  but  the  markets 
able  of  the  Buckinghamshire  rirers.  It  rises  on  the  at  several  of  them  are  small. 

€^st  side,  near  tlTc  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire  sends  fourteen  Members  to  the  Beroiicbs, 
flowing  from  cost  to  west  through  the  vale  of  .\yles-  Imperial  FarliameiU  of  Britain  > that  U ti\o  f<»r  the 
bury,  enters  Oxfordshire  after  a winding  course  of  County,  and  two  for  each  of  the  following  places,  viz. 
about  thirty  miles,  and  subsequently  joins  the  Thames.  Buckingham,  Amersham,  .Aylesbury,  Marlow,  Wend- 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  also  enters  this  county  aver,  and  Wycombe.  The  County  is,  gencnilly  speak- rcckfe{»U- 
north  of  Stnncy-.strntford,  and  extends  enstward  almost  ing,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln;  but  four  of  tlie  parishes  ciddivuioB. 
to  Newport  Pagncll,  where  it  bends  towarris  the  are  under  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
south,  and  passing  dow  n the  casteni  side  of  the  of  Canterbury ; and  four  others  are  in  the  diocese  of 
emmty,  it  enters  Hertfordshire  nearly  in  the  parallel  London,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archdeacon 
of  .\ylc.*bury.  One  branch  extends  from  the  north  of  of  St.  Albans.  The  whole  number  of  parishes  in  the 
Stnney-Stratford  to  Buckingham,  and  another  from  County,  as  slated  in  the  Abstract  of  the  Population 
above  Tring  in  Hertfordshire  to  AVendover.  The  Returns,  is  905. 


nearest  approach  of  this  canal  to  Aylesbury,  is  ut 
Marsw’orth,  which  is  about  six  miles  UtstajiL 
Arrimitur*  Like  many  other  of  the  English  Counties,  Buck- 
anil  pro-  Inghamshirc  fonncrly  consisted  of  a great  projwrtion 
ducu.  of  commons  and  wasite  lands,  but  these  have  now 

been  for  the  most  part  cncloiM“d.  Much  of  the  surface 
however  is  employed  Bspas.ture  and  meadow  grounds. 
Tlie  chief  arable  parts  arc  the  C'hiltem  Hills,  and  some 
other  upland  tracts,  which  produce  gootl  barley,  to 
which  they  arc  largely  appropriated.  The  Vale  of 
Aylesbury  is  principally  employed  in  grazing,  either  in 
feeding  oxen  fur  the  London  market,  or  in  supplying 
butter  for  the  same  consumption.  'Phe  northern  part 
of  the  County  is  likewise  mostly  laid  out  in  dairy  farms. 
Good  wheat  however  is  grown  in  some  districts  of 


Some  fme  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  are  to  Anektit 
be  met  with  in  this  county;  and  indeed  Stukeley  arrhierc* 
church  is  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

No  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  cither  altered  or 
defaced;  nor  has  there  been  any  additions  to  it  except 
the  porch  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower.  From  a 
date  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were  repairing 
the  roof  of  the  chancel,  it  is  supposed  to  h.ive  been 
built  in  1106.  The  chancel  of  Chotwode  church,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  lancet-shaped  windows,  and  slender 
pillars,  the  capitals  of  svhich  arc  wrought  with  foliage 
and  figures  of  animals.  The  xhurch  at  Hillcsdcn, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  1493,  likewise  presents  a fine 
c.xample  of  the  Utor  Gothic.  Some  of  the  most  elc- 


Buckingh.im.<>hirc,  particularly  toward  the  south.  One 
Follrra*-  of  the  most  noted  productions  dug  from  beneath  its 
earth.  surface,  U fullers'-earth,  which  is  found  here  os  well 
as  in  Bedtordsbirc ; but  only  one  of  tlic  pits  is  noV 
worked.  The  strata  at  thb>  place  iwc  thus  decribed  by 
Mr.  Pennant : **  The  beds  over  the  marl  arc,  fifxt 
several  layers  of  reddish  sand,  to  the  thickness  of  six 
yards;  then  succce^ls  a stratum  of  sand-stone  of  the 
same  colour,  beneath  which,  for  seven  or  eight  yards 
mure,  the  sand  is  again  continued  to  the  fullers'- 
earth  ; the  upjier  |iart  of  which  being  impure,  or 
mixed  with  sand,  is  flung  luidc;  tlic  rest  is  taken  up 
for  use.  The  earth  lies  in  layers,  under  which  is  a 
lied  of  rough  white  free-stone,  and  tmder  that  sand, 
beyond  which  the  labourers  have  never  penetrated.'* 
Maniir«c-  The  principal  manufncturc.s  of  this  County  may  be 
tiifcsanil  considered  as  lace  and  paj>cr.  The  tnulc  in  bone  lace 
cooimerce.  northern  port,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  N'ew'pori  Pagncll.  Oliicy,  and  Ilamlopc  was  exclu- 
sive; hut  since  the  frame  1ms  been  employed  in  making 
lace  at  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  and  other  places, 
the  tratle  in  Buckinghajnshire  Ims  declined.  At 
Amersltam  there  ia  also  a manufacture  of  sacking,  and 
one  of  all  kinds  of  white  cotton  goods,  as  well  ns 
lace.  The  chief  district  for  paper  nulls  U on  the  river 


gant  and  ancient  specimens  of  stained  glass  arc  also 
to  be  seen  in  this  County.  'Hie  windows  iu  the  dianccl 
of  Chetwode  church,  are  supposed  to  be  coeval  with 
the  erection  of  the  church  in  1544;  and  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  among  the  first  specimens  that  wcr« 
introduced  into  England.  Some  Roman  roads  have 
been  discovered,  and  a few  antiquities  found  ; and  a 
cross  standing  on  the  side  of  a hill  near  the  hamlet 
of  IVhiteleaf,  is  supposed  to  hove  been  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  over  the  Dunes.  The  opinions  of 
antiquaries  are  at  variance  respecting  both  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  this  (’ounty  and  its  primitive 
inhabitants.  All  that  appears  c.'tpiibic  of  being  rclieil 
upon,  relative  to  these  e^irly  times,  is  tliat  the  fassii 
or  subjects  of  Cnj«sibelauus,  occupied  either  the  whole 
or  a part  of  it. 

BccKiNonAM,the  County  tow'n  of  Buckinghamshire, 
is  sitnateil  on  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  there  arcthree 
stone  bridges.  It  is  on  ancient  Borough,  but  it  docs 
not  a|)ppar  that  the  privilege  of  sending  two  Mcml>ers 
to  Parliament,  which  it  now  poissesscs,  was  exercised 
previous  to  tl>e  year  1514.  llie  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  roaking  of  white  thre.ad  Incc. 
Edward  the  Elder  is  said  to  have  erected  a fortification 


Wyke,  ia  the  vicinity  of  Wycombe.  Ilierc  are  also  nt  Buckingham,  of  which  oo  traces  now  remain, 
copper  and  brtiu  works  at  Marlow,  and  some  other  Edward  HI.  fixed  this  for  one  of  the  staples  of  wool ; 
alight  establishments  for  the  prcxluctioii  of  diflercut  but  the  trade  being  removed  to  Calais,  it  declined  ^ and 
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RUCK-  In  the  twenty-seventh  Henry  VIU.  it  was  enumenited 
INtillAM.  among  the  jeeayed  cities  and  towns,  for  whose  relief 
~ an  Act  of  Purliament  was  then  made,  la  1725,  13h  out 
t of  3K7  houses  contained  ia  this  town,  were  consumed 

by  fire.  Population,  in  lfi«l,3465.  Distant  fifty-seven 
miles  W.  N.  'V.  from  Ixmdon.  Stowe,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  about  two  miles 
north  from  the  town. 

)4l;"('KLE,  p.A  Ger.  Dutch,  Jxjeclfrl  r Fr. 

Bc'cki.is.  a.  >6oac/e,  frt>m  the  Gcr.  bug-tuf  A.  S. 

IU'Vklinc.  J btig-an,  fiectertt  to  bendj  **  Jihula 
tmm  firtH  fncilU  tKt."  Skiimer. 

In  the  jvassage  from  .Sbaks|>care,  the  verb  frac/rie,  is 
iolerpretctl  by  the  Comraenlators,  “ to  bend,  to  yield 
to  prc«*orc.’* 

To  buckle  is  to  fasten  or  close,  as  with  a buckle  t to 
keep  close,  to  keep  closely  engaged  io,  to  adhere  to, 
08  in  close  combat. 

NaUiog  the  spPiT#,  Ml!  kdifiei  h»ktkmf. 

Vhamfir,  Tin  Knigkttt  TmU. 

Rirkpwc  A (firdle  hut  n|K>n 
The  of  it  mu  n »lon« 

Of  rrriur  frrsl,  ABd  oiokril  of  might. 

74.  7*A<  «y  the  Itntr. 

niAT  oa  the  left  tyd*  a shylde  » hurkUd,  to  kepe  of  ill  trowe 
VdmiL  Epknism,c^.l\, 

There  ciune  withont  any  delai  an  houge  anny  of  mea  |>arU-Iy 
gUul  In  lirlpe  their  price  aod  to  do  him  Aeniire,  and  portely  to 
kmrku  with  the  Frewhmeo,  with  whome  the  EagUabiDea  very 
willingly  detyre  to  rope  and  fight  in  opS  ImUaUI. 

//«//.  Tk<  mrtntk  yrr*  ^ Ay«g  Hemry  Vlt. 

If  the  Tnadnyted  wilfnloc*  and  haatinet  of  the  aoldim  he 
hrideksl  by  the  capUlaa  if  there  W no  kuckling  together  of  the 
two  aratWs,  sailing  oaiy  by  such  aotiidicra  and  n>e  of  arraet  aa 
hauc  gcuen  their  otbc  ^ore  to  do  as  iltey  ought  to  do  and  none 
otherwine  s nor  wilhont  a s'lgne  to  bee  geiiea  by  commaundmcDt 
of  the  capylavae  wbaa  they  ^all  bmevte  together  in  fighL 

I'dmlt.  /.oSr,  ch.lU. 

NutwllhstAnd}Tir.  1 add  thrt  mnche  more  vnto  U,  that  they 
made  nut  buttons  nor  shoe  bucktti  at  thoae  solempnytees. 

OttU.  .4g«/agy,  p.  61. 

And  as  the  wreteh,  wHoae  feaner-weakaed  joynts. 

Like  Blreagthlesse  biagra,  knekU  endcr  Ufc, 
laipatirnt  of  his  fit,  hrrakea  like  afire 
Out  of  bia  keepers  aimet : euea  so,  my  lintbet 
OVeak'ited  with  greefe)  bring  now  Inrag'd  with  greefr. 
Arc  thrice  thcinselue*. 

SkmktptTt.  itmry  Ik'.  foU  7S. 

Others  made  readlc  their  harneaw  and  knrkltd  iheroaclurs  to 
their  wrapoBS  as  tbongh  they  were  going  to  field. 

SneiU.  7'acUvt,  ful.  170. 

Saynt  Pye  atrake  him  la  the  sight  of  the  helme  a surer  stroke, 
so  tliat  tberwith  lie  was  so  rnhelmcil,  Chat  y*  Aec/e  bebyode  brake, 
and  the  betme  fell  lo  the  gtoOde. 

Ermumrl.  CrttmyeU,  r.  ii.  C.  166. 

Wrestling  may  hr  compared  with  the  rlolent  kaekUng  and 
coftfilct  prll-oirlt'  in  the  medley.  Hoitamd.  PUiarekt  ful.h.'st. 

Aantbrr  infonns  me  of  a pair  of  sileer  carters  imekUd  below 
the  knee,  that  bare  been  lately  seen  lU  the  Rainbow  C‘u4rre*house 
la  Flen’l-street.  No.  16. 

— Thca  ndrmnre 

In  garments  burUtd  oa  their  spacious  chests, 

A peutok  destin’d  la  eternal  verse 
Et^o  tkloc  aublune  Mwuaicles  to  lire. 

(ilttt'rr.  /.nmidat,  book  ir. 
Shoald  the  prim  plausible  be  seen. 

Observe  his  sllfT  affeeirri  mien  ; 

'Gainst  nature,  arm'd  by  gravity. 

His  featarca  tuo  la  kmckU  sec. 

Ckm'<ktlL  Tk*  Ckoti^  booh  UL 


BUCKLER,  t.  "1  Fr.  6o«c/i<T ; It.  hoctolifro  i Dutek,  BUCKLER 

Bt’CKLKii,  n.  / bokeler.  •*  All,”  soys  Skinner,  I nTfTt/.o 
believe  to  be  from  the  wonl  bucklfp  fbula,  bei^use  coUNTY 
the  shielil,  medutitte  Jibula,  it  bound  and  fastened  to 
the  arm."  Ktlinn  derive*  bokelcTf  bockm’lcer,  from 
bockf  Eng.  buck,  and  k*r,  a contraetkm  of  Dutch, 
tcdcT,  Eiig.  Ualher,  q.  d.  evrium  tice  peUis  hirci,  because 
shield*  are  covered  with  the  hides  or  skins  of 
beasts,  prttcipue  hetdorum.  The  Latin  tcufton,  he  ob- 
serve#, is  awb  TOO  ortm'ov,  I.  c.  <1  foiio.  Sire  pclle.  And 
the  Gr.  is  applied  equally  to  a hide  or  a shield. 

To  buckler  Is  to  protect  or  cover  with  a buckler,  to 
guard,  to  defend. 

And  by  his  aide  a sverd  and  a kakelrr. 

Ckamter.  Pralogaa,^,  112. 

In  these  aaaaultes  I feele  my  febled  force 
Begins  to  faint,  thos,  sreried  still  in  woe* 

And  scarcely  can  my  Urns  coBsiuned  corse. 

Hold  vp  thb  kmckirr  to  beare  of  tbesc  blowcs. 

Oaacaignt.  Tkt  Skieid  af  Lane,  ifc. 

Which  in  my  mind  1 promise  you  how  gavly  to  caer  It  R^yK^ 
in  ones  eye  for  a flcirisb,  yet  who  fight  tberwith  ahal  find  It 
neither  sharpe  or  sure,  if  U fall  on  a guod  kurkUr  and  not  on  a 
naked  man.  Sir  Tkoma$Mort'i  Warka$» 

Wabw.  Rat  that  the  giilltof  murther  imektrtt  iber, 

And  i should  rob  the  «leatha.maB  of  kU  fee, 
ll^iitUng  lUce  thereby  of  teathouaaod  shames, 

And  that  my  soarraignes  presence  makes  me  aiUdc, 

I would  false  tuurd'roua  coward,  oo  thy  knee 
Make  thee  begge  pardon  for  thy  paaaed  speech. 

Skn/uptart.  Utary  Vt.  Seaamd  Part,  ftd.  136. 

The  hvekiert  were  escogilateil  and  dirlted,  fur  the  keeping  off 
the  bluws  and  strokes,  but  the  decliuing  of  strokes  was  before 
kHcktrrt.  Cadtrwtk.  lattf.  Syit.  fol.  677. 

Let  the  reader  only  peruse  the  deacripllon  of  Minerra's  aegis, 
or  kur-kier,  in  the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear,  which  could  over- 
turn whole  sqaadroas,  and  her  heloiet,  Utat  was  sufficient  to 
eover  an  whole  army  drawn  out  of  a thousand  dtiea. 

S^cctatar,  No.  309. 

Wilt  thou  not  place  me  in  that  glorious  hoar 
Clnoc  to  Uiy  kaekfrrf  Gratltu<l«  will  brace 
Thy  pupil's  arm  to  manifest  the  force 
Of  thy  insinKtioB.  Giarar.  /^aanidar,  book  ii. 

Bt*CNi.Eit-MrsTAitD,  thc  English  name  of  Ibc  genus 
JDumtefla, 

BU  CKRAM,  ».  1 Fr.  hourgrain;  It.  bucherame  t 

hv'vuUAM,  aiij.  } Dutch,  bftckerarl.  Skinner  thinks 
from  Fr.  bourre,  flock*  of  wool,  hair,  &c.  and  grain, 
wherewith  cloth  is  died,  os  scarlet-grain. 

They  vse  neither  cloakea,  haltes,  nor  rappea  But  they  wcare 
iackrls  framed  after  a strange  manner,  of  kackeraM,  skarlct,  or 
baldakins.  Hakluyt.  Voyagt,  tfc.  Tkt  Tartar*,  r.  fol.  54. 

CaiiB.  Well,  liee  shall  be  beheaded  for  ii  tea  limea:  Ah  tboo 
Say,  Uiou  Surge,  nav  thou  kackram  lord,  now  art  tfaoa  within 
poiBt-hlaeke  of  our  jiirudirtinn  regall. 

Skaktfrrar*.  Jfenry  l'7.  Seramd  Part,  fol.  141. 

^\'hy  what  nnfaahiou'd  atoff  you  tell  us 
Of  kui-kram  dacm*s,  and  tip*toe  fellows  1 
Go,  child,  bimI  when  )-ou’re  grown  maturer, 

You'll  shoot  your  neat  opiuioii  surer. 

Itrtiuk.  tMtt  and  I'am'/y. 

BUCK’S  COUNTY,  one  of  the  six  Counties  into 
which  the  Slate  of  IVrmavUftnia  is  divided,  situated 
south  -west  of  I’hiladelphia,  and  bortlering  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  which  soptimtes  it  from  Now  Jersey.  1 he 
whole  aurfoce  is  ealiinatcd  at  4<x>,000  acres  ; and  the 
populnti*»n  in  18SO,  wn»  37,«<2,  and  had  experienceil 
an  increase  of  6471,  or  rather  more  than  a seventh 
port  of  the  whole,  daring  the  preceding  ten  ycnni. 
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BUCK’S  The  county  is  well  cultivated,  aud  abounds  in  lirac- 
CUUNTY.  stone  besides  pro«lucing  iron  and  lead  ore  in  several 
places.  The  chief  towns  are  Doglcslowa,  population 
t ‘ , 1430  j Newtown  containing  lOCO  inhabitaotsj  and 
''  Bristol,  with  a population  of 

BUCO'LICK,  n.'^  Let.  bucotinist  Gr.  ^wroXot,  a 

Buco'licb,  adj.  ^herdsman,  from  an  ox,  and 
Bcco'mcal.  J food. 

Applied  to  Pastoral  Poetry. 

F««-  wluit  thiiiff  can  L«  more  fwnyliir  tli»n  bU  buroUrkrt  t r-or 
no  varke  too  nyirbc  spprochrth  (oUie  camrnic  dalyaoce  & tnimrrs 
of  chyldrt,  and  tbe  prmty  cOtrouenie*  of  the  Blmplc  »hrt>^berdet 
Cberin  cootcynod,  woDdcrfuIly  reioyerth  tbe  chyUle  Uisi  oerctb  It 
wd  (kdsred,  m I know  by  nlM  owae  cipcricr>cr^ 

Str  Th«m*t  C«*er»avT^  fol.  30. 

Perte  of  tbeir  names  I tbvake  to  ipecibe, 

First  oldo  Quintillon  with  bU  dccUmstions, 

Tbeoct'kos  with  bis  rrUcioos. 

SktUan.  The  Cmrtu  »/ LaurtU. 

The  PolUo  of  \'lrgU,  with  ill  Its  pUtsUqo,  U a composition 
truly  S«co/tr4,  tbouf  h rejected  by  tbe  criticka } for  dl  tbe  images 
are  either  takea  from  the  country,  or  from  tbe  religioo  of  the  age 
eominoo  to  all  pacta  of  the  empire. 

Joktumn.  The  RamhleT^  No.  37. 

BL/D,  t>.  "I  Dutch,  feoffer/  trudere,  trudere  gem- 

Bud,  «.  >nuir,  gemmare.  Fr.  **  Aoufer,  to  thrust, 

Bu'ooiso.J  put,  force,  push  forward.*’  Cotgravc. 

A hud  is  that  which  is  thrust  or  pusbt  forth,  sc. 
from  the  stem  or  branch. 

To  bud  (met.)  is  to  throw  or  thrust  forth,  the  first 
emotions,  the  first  risings,  the  first  appearances. 

To  turf,  in  UortkuHurtt  is  to  insert  into  one  tree  the 
Aad  of  another. 

Ye  m.rght.  quod  I,  rpfl  good  Friday  cocry  yere  this  ii.  c.  yere 
til  within  this  v.  yere,  y*  the  Turkes  bauc  taken  the  towne,  haoc 
sene  one  of  tbe  thomea  y'  wsa  is  Crisles  crowoe,  hmd  and  bring 
forth  flowers  in  y*  scruke  time,  if  ye  would  haue  gone  to  ib« 
rodcs.  Sir  Th»mm$  >/arr.  H'trrhrt,  fol.  133. 

And  beholde  the  rod  of  ArO  of  the  house  of  Lcul  was  httidei, 
and  bare  blosomcs  and  almoadea. 

Bible,  1531.  AVmeW,  ch.  ivil. 

tVlierefore  King  Henry  foreseiyag  all  these  thioges  concluded 
with  the  Freacbc  King,  to  tbe  Intent  thst  he  beylng  dcUttered  of 
all  ontwarde  coraitic,  might  the  more  quicklyr  prouide  for  the 
ciaUe  and  domes  tie  all  commocions  which  he  perceyoed  well  to 
bee  budHjfng  out.  Grafl»n.  Henry  #'//-  *ei-ra/A  yere. 

Alas,  (quod  she)  behold  each  pkasaunt  greenc, 

Mill  aow  renew,  bis  fouimers  liuery, 

Tbe  fragrant  flowers,  which  haue  out  long  beac  scene. 

Will  flourish  now,  (ere  long}  la  braoery » 

The  tender  huMn  whom  rolde  hath  long  kept  in, 

Will  spring  and  sprouie,  as  they  do  now  begin. 

Coecotgac.  A Lvdng  L»iy  bettkg  K'Muufrd,  tfe. 

The  Bishops  looked  for  nothing  lease,  than  fur  such  answers 
from  the  ^rle  of  Argyle ; sad  therefore  they  made  them  for  their 
extreme  dcfeocc,  that  U,  to  corrupt,  and  by  hndt  to  itirre  up  tbe 
Qikcd  llcgent  against  us. 

A'asf  • ftietory  cf  the  Btfvrenttiien,  fob  116. 

You  intend  not 

To  kick  against  tlie  world,  tarn  Cynic,  Stole, 

Or  read  tbe  logic  lecture,  or  become 
An  Areopagite  t and  judge  ia  casea 
Touching  the  commonwealth  i for  as  1 take  It, 

The  budding  of  your  chin  cannot  prognosticate 
So  grave  an  honour. 

ford.  Tht  Bfhen  Heetrt,  act  i.  SC.  I. 


The  usual  way  with  tbe  nursery  gardener^,  is  to  bed  Ibeir  BUD. 

stocks  in  summer : and  such  of  them  as  miscarry,  they  graft  the  — 
succeeding  spring.  JiUDDLEA 

Muter,  Gardeneri  Dietiouary,  in  F.  Ceraius.  ^ 

Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  wbst  sun-Wams  arc  to  a bud  ^ 

or  flower;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leares  ufit ; 
fut  it  upon  cze  rting  and  sprcadiiig  Itaelf  every  way,  and  cull  forth 
all  tboae  paa-ers,  that  lie  hul  aiul  locked  up  in  it. 

Alterbury.  .SieTmoM  1.  V.  1.  7'he  iMy  ef  Ptaitt  «arf  Thankigiving, 

]>t  him  fa  teaclier]  with  a discreet  and  gentle  hand,  nip  or 
prune  tbe  irregular  shoots,  let  him  gnard  and  rneounge  the 
tender  budeUag*  of  tlie  underutauding,  till  they  b«  raised  to  a 
blossom,  aud  k:l  bim  kindly  clierUh  tbe  younger  fruits, 

H'alts,  Imjirorement  af  the  .Vtiuf. 

— - ^ lie  that  saw 

HU  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 

Selb  the  last  seantliue,  and  transfers  the  price 
Tu  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  h buJt  again. 

Coirper.  The  Ta*h,  hook  Ul. 

Nor  check  thy  gladsome  toib  ; 

Still  insy  the  bude  unsullied  spring, 

Still  showers  snd  sunshine  court  thy  wing 
To  these  ambrosial  ^KdU. 

Ahenside.  Ode  U.  No.  1. 

BUDA,  or  Orrex  Buna,  as  it  i«  sometimes  callcil,  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
town  of  PeBth,  and  ia  the  metropolis  of  Hungary. 

Pcsth  and  Buda  ore  merely  separated  by  the  Danube, 
which  is  here  seen  in  all  iu  majesty  ; and  is  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  forty-seven  large  bo.'ils  connected  by 
chains,  and  covered  w ith  planks.  The  ler^th  of  tbe 
bridge  is  about  3(X)  yards.  The  town  cooCams  30.000 
inhabitants.  The  extensive  fortress,  which  occupies 
a high  rock,  contains  the  palaces  of  the  Palatine,  and 
of  several  Hungarian  nobles,  the  public  arsenal  and 
theatre,  with  many  churches  and  streets,  forming 
within  itself  a complete  town.  Bound  the  foot  of  this 
rock  and  along  the  side  of  the  river  runs  a street,  while 
others,  with  gardens,  surround  it  in  all  directions, 
and  clothe  the  side  of  a second  rocky  eminence,  called 
the  Blocksberg,  which  hangs  over  the  river,  at  a short 
distance  to  the  south,  and  on  which  a new  observa- 
tory has  been  constructed.  Buda  is  noted  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  baths,  in  paralytic  and  other  complaints. 

Great  part  of  the  lower  division  of  the  t<»wn  w.as  des- 
troyed by  fire  a few  years  ago,  but  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a better  style  than  before.  The  environs  of  Buda 
produce  good  wine.  The  town  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  from  lo30  to  1686,  when  it  was  token  by 
the  German  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  l>orraiue.  Buda  is  125  miles  east-south-east  of 
Vienna,  and  about  loO  miles  uorth  of  Belgrade,  in 
lat.  47*  3(/  N.  long.  19”  2^  E. 

BUDDLE,  in  Minutg,  a frame  to  receive  the  ore 
after  it  is  separated  f^rom  its  coarsest  |»arts  : hence 
buddlvtg  is  washing  the  ore  in  a Buddie 

BUDDLEA,  in  BoloHy,  a genus  of  pliinls,  class 
Telrandria,  order  jVono^Aui.  Generic  character « calyx 
four-fid;  corolla  four-fid ; stamina  from  the  incision} 
capsule  bisulcate,  bilocular,  roany-seeded. 

This  genus  contains  nine  species,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  the  world. 
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BUDD'tIA  BUDD  HA,  in  S«n»crit  a or  Phili>so> 

pHcr,  but  when  usoti  aa  a title  or  }>rc>]}er  namc^  i» 
eaclueivcly  o]i|ilkHi  to  the  ninth  Avatiir  or  Incarnation 
of  ibf  Deity,  accorUn^  to  the  Ilimlh  mythology*. 
This  I’xtrnonJInary  personage,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  claim*  to  inspiration,  w as  certainly  |>r>!i9e»sr«l  of 
great  talenu  and  benevolence  of  character,  nnd  was  the 
first  prop^igator  of  a doctrine  embraced  hy  mtiliuns  of 
humiu)  iH'ing*  in  the  eenirat  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
Jlis  history,  tike  every  lUiiig  ctmncctcd  with  ancient 
India,  is  involved  in  ii  thit^  cloud  of  allegory  and 
hetum : but  the  rcv<dulioa  which  he  effected,  the 
veneration  in  which  he  is  still  held,  and  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  his  faith  has  been  diffustni,  make 
it  peculiarly  desirable  to  clear  away  these  mUts,  and 
to  form  some  probable  estimate  of  his  age,  actions, 
and  countrv. 

i^ime,  not  nil  of  the  other  Inearnation-s  of  the 
Deity,  believed  by  the  Hindbs  to  have  really  appeared 
u^jon  earth,  nmy  be  nothing  more  than  sytnh<dicul  ]»cr- 
soaiHcatioufl,  designed  to  express  the  <»{>eration.s  of  an 
invUible  (iod  by  nicaus  of  physical  agcnlwt  nn<{  to 
conceal  doctrines  too  abalru.«e  an<l  reHne«l  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  vulgar,  uruler  a veil  of  mvstertoiis 
allegory,  impeuetrable  by  any  but  {lerHons  gifted  with 
sti|>eH(ir  ftowers  of  mind,  or  initiateti  by  those  to  whom 
these  secrets  hml  been  intrusted.  The  Incarnntton  of 
Budd  ha,  however,  bears  few  marks  of  such  a my*itical 
origin  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  not  only  that 
such  a iHfrsonagc  really  existed,  but  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  thatschiKm  from  the  fiiith  of  the  llrahumns, 
which  seems  at  one  period  to  have  Ijccn  prcrlominant  in 
India,  and  has  been  established  fi»r  many  ages  in  almost 
, every  other  country  hciwecn  the  Kastem  Ocean  and 

the  C'as]»kon  Sea.  Kubulous  narratives  msually  undetgy) 
II  considerable  change  in  their  pnssage  from  one 
nation  to  another;  they  are  altered  and  moiliKcd  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  fieoplcby 
whom  they  are  circulated  ; somcthiies  *<»  ns  t<»  be 
■carf'cly  rt'cognisable  in  their  new  dre^s  ; just  as  the 
Hindb  Deities  arc  strangely  nvctatmirphosed  by  the 
painters  of  (.’lima  and  Japan  ; and  Wotlcn,  if  he  really 
wore  the  sage  whose  history  we  are  going  to  investi- 
gaie,  n.«fiuiued  an  entirely  new  character  in  the  legend* 
of  the  northern  mythologist*.  A learned  and  lalMirimis 
aiitii|miry  of  the  present  day  has,  indeed,  condemned 
without  mercy  all  who  venture  to  suppose  that  Odin 
and  Budd  ha  could  be  the  same  persim  ; and  he  has 
presumctl  to  criticu>e  st^mc  opinions  of  Sir  Willtum 
Jones,  in  terms  that  betray  a Hippancy  and  arrogance 
too  common  among  his  countrymen,  es|>ecmlly  among 
stfoowj  of  the  second  oixler,  d'Oriea#,  tom.  iv. 

Wl.)  That  conjecture,  however,  though  so  hastily 
enndenmed  by  JUessrs.  Reamsat  and  Klaproth,  (Jtia 
Poljfilotla,  p.  144,)  was  advanced  on  grounds  which 
they  could  not  controvert ; and  so  were  some  of  the 
other  opinions  which  called  forth  the  oaimadversioos 
here  alluded  to.  But  whatever  doubt  may  be  enter- 
tained ns  to  the  identity  of  Budd’ha  and  Woden,  none 
can  be  for  a moment  adinillcd  ns  to  his  being  the 
Burkhfin  of  the  Tdt4rs,  (he  Fd  of  China,  and  the 
Oaudma  of  Siam  j and  from  a brief  review  of  the 


actx)itn(8  deriveil  from  those  different  nations,  tr^ther  BUDIWA 
with  a comparison  of  the  dates  assigned  by  them  fur ' 
the  time  of  his  appearance  on  earth  j some  probable 
inferences  will  arise  .is  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  insured  hU  success. 

It  is  in  the  6rst  place  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  ac- 
cniints  drawn  from  these  different  sources,  agree  in 
their  general  outline,  that  they  all  make  India  the  birth 
place  of  their  hero,  and  are  all  derived  from  writings  in 
the  Sanscrit  language.  This  plainly  {loinU  out  India  a* 
the  original  country  of  the  fable  ; the  llirulh  legends, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  first  considerc<l,  and  a co.npa- 
Hson  of  tliem  with  those  of  the  disciples  of  Budd  ha 
will  prcfcnt  a faint  outline  of  his  history  and  adven- 
tures, which  is  all  that  can  be  deduced  from  such 
documents  as  these  exUnvagaiit  fables.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  which  he  taught  will  be  discussed  in  the 
article  on  Hcnn'iiisu,  and  they  will  be  no  further 
noticed  in  this  than  is  indispensably  ueccseary  to  retulcr 
the  context  intelligible. 

The  history  of  Budd’ha  is  given  in  the  Sranda  and 
Ihidd'hii  Hur&nas,  two  sacred  poems  of  the  Hindus,  in 
which  his  genealogy  and  exploits  are  recorded.  \Vc 
lenm  there  that  ^aki^tu,  of  the  race  of  the  Gods, 
came  down  upon  earth  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
ine.irnute,  and  instructing  mankind.  He  consulted  the 
attendant  Deities  as  to  the  family  which  he  should 
honour  by  becoming  a member  of  it  ; and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  house  of  Sdeya  Sing'ha  was  in  pos- 
sc.<i»ioii  of  the  sixty-four  indispensable  virtues,  it  w as 
deicriuined  that  the  God  should  assume  the  human 
form  in  the  fiuuily  of  Sudd’hudana,  at  C'apila-vasu,  in 
the  kingdom  of  M&gad’ha  (South  Bchdr  ;)  Budd’ha 
and  his  nUendants  accordingly  entered  the  won>bs  of 
the  women  who  were  thought  worthy  to  bring  God* 
into  the  world.  He  himself  eutered  the  right  skle  of 
the  womb  of  Mayh-devl,  at  the  full  moon  of  Vaxskk'ba 
(the  beginning  of  May)  under  ihe  comstcllation  of 
Fu^hyh ; and  after  having  remained  there  fr»r  twelve 
years,  wa*  «t  lai«t  ushered  into  the  worhl  by  a sudden 
hibour  with  which  hts  mother  was  seized  while  amus- 
ing herself  in  the  groves  of  Lainhin).  As  soon  as  hew  a* 
born  he  looked  to  the  ten  divisious  of  liie  earth,  and 
measured  ten  paces  w ith  hisfeet  t thus  giving  an  early 
intimation  of  the  future  extent  of  his  empire.  Mdvk- 
d^vl  died,  and  w'us  received  into  an  exulted  benven, 
only  seven  days  after  his  birth  j the  sages  who  con- 
gratulated his  father  on  that  event,  predicted  his 
future  excellence,  and  declared  that  he  would  live 
eighty  years.  Asitieshya,  an  iUuslrious  sage,  foretold 
his  holy  life  and  divine  doctrine  ; and  bU  father, 
tSudd’hddaJia,  having  di^overed  his  divine  nature, 
fell  down  and  worshipi>ed  him.  While  yet  on  infant, 
the  wisdom  of  fiudd  ha  astonished  his  master,  who 
was  completely  puzzled  by  his  question*  j his 
scboolfellews  coukl  do  nothing  less  than  become  his 
disciples,  and  he  soon  aftcrwiu*ds  repaired  to  Cush), 
where  he  took  up  his  abode  under  a tree  mid  begau  a 
series  of  severe  penances. 

As  penance,  however,  is  not  the  only  occupation 
fit  for  an  tocaniate  God,  wc  find  Budd'ba  soon  after- 
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BtnDDltA  wmrdt  exemplifying  the  duties  of  MKrtal  life,  as  the 
husband  of  Gdj)d,  daughter  of  Sdcshya,  and  as  pro* 
tector  of  a moderate  number  of  eoncubines,  onlv84,O00. 
His  wife  and  royal  father-in-law,  warned  in  due  time 
by  dreams,  that  this  holy  Prince  would  withdraw  hitn* 
self  from  their  company,  in  order  to  renew  hiepenancea 
and  pilgrimages,  and  finally  to  bury  himself  in  some 
distant  forest,  stationed  guards  round  the  palace  topre- 
Tent  his  escape ) hut  whnt  human  precautions  can  frus- 
trate a decree  of  Vishnu  ? The  sentinels  ore  orercome 
by  sleep,  and  the  Prince  seizing  thewisbed-for  moment, 
mounts  his  horse,  rides  to  a forest  fifty  miles  off, 
strips  off  his  roynl  robes,  twists  a red  rag  round  his 
waist,  shares  his  head,  takes  up  his  staff,  and  becomes 
a complete  sanyasi.  A God  turned  anchoret  cannot 
fail  to  make  many  conrerts,  and  1000  were  added  to 
the  number  of  fiudd’ha's  disciples  before  lie  reached 
Gayk,  the  holy  shrine  near  which  be  fixed  h»  retreat. 

His  mother,  though  now  a Goddess,  had  not  aban- 
doned all  earthly  feelings,  and  wras  therefore  beyond 
measure  afflicted  at  the  tremendous  penances  im- 
posed on  himself  by  her  son.  She  came  down  from 
heaven  to  remonstrate,  but  instead  of  makiog  any 
promise  of  obedience,  her  son  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped her  j this  exemplary  piety  demanded  a reward, 
Mkyk  d^rl  presented  a flower  to  him,  and  quietly  left 
him  to  torture  himself  without  further  hindrance.  His 
total  insensibility  to  all  outward  impressions  was 
such  as  raised  the  admiration  of  the  Gods  themselves } 
and  >'et  it  was  not  till  after  a nmlciate  of  six  years  that 
be  was  fit  to  begin  his  most  unutterable  ydga,  the 
s&myacsam-bdd’hi.  By  it  he  made  a vow  to  remain  on 
the  same  turfy  seat,  under  the  same  umbrageous  tree, 
till  his  body,  blood,  and  bones  w'ere  dried  up  like  a 
potsherd.  The  astonished  Gods  fell  down  in  adoration, 
and  thus  completed  the  earthly  conseemtiou  of  this 
incarnate  Deity. 

According  to  the  Barmans,  Budd'ha-satwn  entered 
the  womb  of  Chandri-d^vl,  wife  of  Cisi  llijh.  King 
ofV&rinasl,  (Benkres,)  in  the  kingdom  of  Cksica:  500 
children  of  the  Gods  were  introduced  into  the  world 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  furnish  a supply  of  play- 
mates for  the  incarnate  Deity.  In  his  mortal  form 
Mahk-satwa,  (i.  e.  Buddha,)  was  called  T^mij  and 
his  future  glory  was  predicted,  his  prcmatarc  wisdom 
and  abstinence  e:iemplified  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  Hindh  Avatir,  whose  history 
we  have  just  read  : but  the  Barmans  improve  upon 
the  Purinic  legend,  and  tell  us  that  the  mental  ab- 
straction of  the  divine  infant  was  such  as  to  be  mis- 
taken by  his  father  for  imbecility  i and  that  when  be 
wiis  sixteen  his  royal  parent  thought  it  prudent  to 
have  him  privotely  put  out  of  the  way.  A strong  sense 
of  danger  will  arouse  the  most  lethargic,  thus 
Buddha,  when  be  found  that  his  father's  charioteer 
was  going  to  knock  bis  brains  out,  put  forth  all  bis 
divine  energy,  ustonishetl  and  converted  the  execu- 
tioner, and  sent  him  back  to  tcU  his  father  how  much 
he  was  mistaken.  In  the  mean  time,  ViswaCarma, 
artificer  to  the  Gods,  conjured  up  a vast  forest  ready 
made,  presented  it  to  the  resolute  ascetic,  who 
commenced  in  (his  his  wonder-working  austerities. 
The  King,  his  father,  when  informed  of  his  power 
and  peniinccs,  went  ont  with  a large  army  to 
do  hoin^e  to  this  new  divinity  ; and  such  was  the 
power  of  Buddha-satwa’s  eloquence,  that  several  of 
the  neighbouring  Princes,  who  bad  marched  out  to 


make  the  conquest  of  his  deserted  kingdom,  turned  BUDD'MA 
anchorets  in  imitation  of  the  royal  saint.  Buikl'ha's 
unparalleled  devotions  had  long  since  raised  him  into 
the  air  mid-aay  betu'een  earth  and  heaven  ; otul  even 
the  horses  and  elephants  in  bis  father's  train  were 
BO  spiritualized  by  this  saintly  society,  Uratofter  having 
run  wild  on  earth,  they  were  boru  again,  in  the  six 
abodes  of  the  Gods. 

Shdkja-muni,  according  to  the  Mongols,  who  ofiea 
transform  the  name  into  bhiginiuniorSsheniuni,  or  even 
bhukcha,  was  the  son  of  Mahh-Mal,  wife  of  budadani. 

King  of  M^igad'ha,  who  resided  in  Hober-sbara.  He 
was  conceived  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  middle 
summer  month,'  and  bom  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
last  month  of  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  the 
gardens  of  Lumbra.  The  new-bc^n  child  was  nursed 
and  baptized  by  two  incarnate  Deities  called  £srun 
Tfngri  and  Hurmusta  T^igri,  and  received  the  ruune 
of  Ardoshidi,  (Artasidd'hi ;)  bis  divine  origin  and  per- 
fections were  made  known  by  the  bow  ing  of  the  idol, 
beforewhich  he  was  presented,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  father's  family.  When  ten  years  old,  he  was 
intrusted  to  Uic  care  of  a sage  muned  Babburenu- 
baeshi,  w ho  instructed  him  in  every  brunch  of  know- 
ledge : and  his  progress  was  such,  lliat  he  taught  his 
instructor,  who  knew  only  the  Indian  language  and 
letters,  fifty  other  different  characters  and  tongues. 

When  twenty  be  was  married  to  a Princess  of  the  house 
of  Shakya,  by  whom  he  had  a son  named  llaholi, 

(Rahnla;)  but  contemplation  of  the  Deity  was  the 
great  object  of  Ardashidi's  wishes.  Compassion  for 
the  distressed,  and  a desire  of  attaining  more  than 
human  power  of  relieving  them,  made  him  resolve  to 
quit  his  father's  court,  and  having  assumed  the  garb 
of  an  anchoret,  obtain  by  meritorious  acts  of  pen- 
ance a place  among  the  Gods.  .Sentinels  were  placed 
over  him  in  vain.  His  divine  god-fatbcr  Hurmusta 
Tfngri  supplied  him  with  a InKse  ready  saddled  and  . 
bridled,  and  he  slipped  off  in  the  night  tn  the  river 
Arnasara  or  Narasara,  in  the  kingdom  of  Udipa,  where 
he  made  himself  a bed  of  Gusha  (Cusba)  grass,  and 
commenced  his  austerities.  He  now  assumed  (be  name 
of  Gddnm,  (Gautama,)  tximed  shepherd,  grew  fat  on 
the  milk  of  his  herds,  received  the  adoration  aikl 
offerings  of  ianumcrable  disciples,  among  others  of 
Hahomansu,  (HanumAnl)  the  King  of  the  Apes; 
miraculously  defeated  the  foes  and  gainsayers  sent 
by  his  rival  and  uncle  Deva-datt'h  to  attack  and  dis- 
pute with  him;  came  off  victorious  from  all  sorts  of 
temptations ; was  visited  by  ll>e  great  monarch  M4bk 
Kansa,  (Cansa?)  and  entreated  '*  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  by  publishing  his  salutary  doctrines.'* 

He  remained  immovable,  till  his  old  preceptor,  accom- 
panied by  thirty-three  princes  of  the  Genii,  came,  and 
Laving  worshipi^cd  him,  presented  a ddng  or  sacred 
couch,  and  besought  him  to  awaken  mankind  out  of 
their  deadly  slumbers.  He  was  inmiedialdy  enveloped 
in  a blaze  of  heavenly  glory ; and  baring  rtpoireu  to 
Varnashi,  (Vdr&nasl,)  ascended  the  sacred  throne,  and 
began  to  unfold  his  doctrine  to  mankind  ; trials  and 
opposition  however  still  awaited  him.  His  uncle  Dcra- 
datt'b,  a chief  of  the  followers  of  Shiva,  (Siva,)  who 
were  his  most  zealous  opponents,  w ent  so  far  os  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  the  Ters,  the  Persian  worshippers 
of  lire,  at  that  time  more  in  repute  with  the  Indian 
Princes  than  the  Sai'vas  themselves,  in  order  roost 
effectually  to  overthrow  the  power  of  his  cousin  aod 
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BUDD'I1\  rival  in  love.  In  vain  did  llie  Mnji,  invited  from  India, 
by  thii  a|K)3ia(e,  exert  all  their  arts  in  the  presence 
uf  the  fifteen  Sovereigns  of  India  fifteen  days, 
such  was  the  force  of  Sh^kya«uiuni'a  eloquence,  that 
they  all  fell  down  in  hutnhle  acknowledgment  of  his 
irresistible  and  divine  authority.  A festival,  which 
lasts  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month 
in  the  year,  and  is  still  observed  by  the  followers  of 
Budd  ha,  was  instituted  in  coomieinoratiou  of  this  bis 
last  great  victory. 

Each  of  these  accounts  ui  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and  they  scarcely  differ  more  from  each 
other  than  legt'nds  relating  to  the  same  (iod  often  do 
in  the  mythological  }H>ems  of  the  Hindus  or  the 
Greeks.  Not  only  is  the  scene  ofBudd'ha’s  exploits 
laid  in  India;  but  almost  all  the  names  which  occur, 
arc  imli-sputobly  of  Sanscrit  origin.  The  Indian  fable 
therefore  may  be  assumed  a.<«  the  basis  of  the  rest  : 
and  the  truth,  concealed  under  this  moss  of  fiction 
seems  to  be  simply  this;  that  a son  of  the  King  of 
Miigatriia,  whose  rank  and  austerities  had  secured  Che 
veneration  of  his  countrymen,  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  the  Brahmanical  system,  and 
ability  enough  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to  abandon 
it.  The  success  of  his  new  doctrine  was  such,  that  at 
one  period  it  hod  nearly  suppressed  the  aucient  faith 
of  the  HinJhs ; but  when  events,  which  ho  cannot 
now  trace,  had  reestablished  the  authority  of  the 
Br4hmans,  they  shewed  that  they  were  not  behind 
hand  in  retaliation  j the  followers  of  Budd  ha  were 
persecuted  without  mercy,  and  »car«*cly  an  individual 
of  Hint  faith  can  now  be  found  in  Hindustan,  iiome 
of  the  fugitives  npfiear  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Ceylon, 
while  others  fled  into  tlic  mountains  of  Tibet.  From 
Ceylon  they  conveyed  their  doctrine  to  the  eastern 
Peninsula  of  India.  From  Tibet,  it  travelled  over 
Tdtiiry  to  the  north  and  west;  into  China  on  the 
ea.st ; and  from  thence  into  CoebiU'-China  and  the 
other  regions  on  the  south,  where  it  U only  divided  by 
a lofty  chain  of  mountains  from  its  kindred  faith,  im> 
ported  from  the  south  and  west  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  iitatn. 

Great  is  the  confusion  which  pcrradc.s  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  the  Grcek.s,  and  greater  still  that 
which  perplexes  the  student  who  tempts  the  depths 
of  Indian  m)'thology  ; but  one  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Hindi)  sages  affords  u key  which  will  often  untie  a knot 
apparently  insoluble  : that  key  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls.  The 
heroes,  who  in  different  ages,  batl  conferred  signal 
beneflis  on  mankind,  were  sup)K>sed  to  be  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  in  different  bodies,  and  the  actions 
of  the  one  were  easily  taken  fur  those  of  the  other. 
When  such  heroes  bore  the  same  name,  and  bclongcil 
to  the  same  family,  they'  w'crc  sure  to  be  looked  upon 
as  different  incarnations  of  the  same  soul;  and  might 
easily,  in  the  mystical  language  of  these  metaphysical 
sages,  be  s(M>ken  of  m one  and  the  same  individuaL 
Hence  wc  Hnd  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Crishiiiis,  llamas,  and  Menus,  of  the  Hindus,  appear- 
ing in  many  different  ages  and  places  at  once, 
sometimes  (he  child  of  one,  sometimes  of  imuther 
Deity.  Now,  according  to  the  Indian  legends,  one  of 
the  flrst  patriarchs  of  (he  human  race  w;is  named 
Budd  ha,  and  the  same  spirit  was  sup|msed  again  to 
descend  on  earth,  in  order  to  animate  the  ImxIv  of  the 
Prince  whose  history  has  just  been  related;  whether 


this  arose  from  a fancied  similarity  of  character,  or  BUDD'llA 

from  an  accidcutal  resemblance  of  name,  it  is  impos>  ^ 

slble  to  determine  ; but  us  all  the  first  civilizcra  of 
mankind,  were  ctmsidercd  by  the  Hindhs  as  Incarna- 
tions of  the  Deity,  (he  first  Budd’ha  was  necessarily 
such  in  their  estimation,  and  by  a natural  consequence 
of  their  belief  in  Imnsmigrations,  the  same  divinity 
W&3  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  hU  namesake,  the 
second  Budd  ha.  The  Deity  Hari.  the  Lord  and 
Possessor  of  all,"  says  an  inscription  at  Budd  ha  Guyk, 
doled  1005  of  the  Era  of  ^'ie^oma-ditya,  (a.  d.  D49,) 

**  appeared  in  this  ocean  of  natural  beings,  at  the  close 
of  the  Dwdpara,  and  beginning  uf  the  Cali  Yug.  lie 
who  is  omnipresent  and  everlastingly  to  be  coiHem- 
plnled,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  One,  (he 
Divinity  worthy  to  be  adored  by  the  most  praise- 
worthy of  man^nd,  appeared  herewith  a (xjrlion  of 
his  divine  nature.’*  (M.  Res.  i.  284.)  This  record  not 
only  tells  us  that  Budd'ha  is  an  Incanialiun  of  \ ishnu, 
but  marks  the  period  at  which  he  appeorad  on  earth. 

Now  it  is  o)>»ervable.  Unit  the  Cali  Vug,  or  last  of  the 
four  nges,  began  accurding  lu  the  must  ancient  and 
crcitible  system  <»f  Hindi)  chronology,  about  l(XX) 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Rts.  vui.  224,) 
instead  of3UUD  as  the  generality  of  theliidians  suppo<c; 
and  this  would  fix  (he  era  of  Budd'ha  precisely  in  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  most  of  (he  Chinese  hUto- 
rions,  (d.  c.  \<yZ7,)  and  only  fifty-six  years  earlier  than 
that  of  the  Tibetians  and  Mongols,  (959  or  961,  a.  c.) 

This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  date  of  bls 
birth ; and  as  he  lived  thirty  years,  he  died  according 
to  their  calculation,  n.  c.  88U.  But  in  Ceylon,  the 
Barman  Empire,  and  $iam,  543,  544,  and  546,  n.  c. 
are  the  dates  assigned  for  Uie  death  of  Budd'ha,  the 
commencement  of  the  ijilnghalcse  era.  According  to 
(hem,  therefore,  he  was  bom,  6'25,  b.  c.  only  forty- 
three  years  later  than  the  period  mentioned  by  a 
Chinese  historian  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  with 
regard  to  so  remote  au  event  where  the  authorities 
differ  materially,”  *'  thesafesUo  foUow,’‘asDr.  Hamil- 
ton has  observed,  (At.  Res.  vi.  266,)  **  is  the  latest  date, 
us  the  most  likely  to  approach  the  truth.” 

The  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  may 
therefore  be  assumed  with  little  apprehension  of  error 
as  the  time  in  which  this  legislator  and  reformer  flou- 
rished ; who«e  early  exeban^  uf  (he  splendour  of  a 
court  for  the  seclusion  of  a hermitage,  raised  him 
to  a more  than  mortal  rank  in  the  estimation  of  hU 
countrymen,  and  insured  the  success  of  the  new  doc- 
trine u;>on  which  he  had  been  meditating  during  bis 
retreat.  Tliai  doctrine  w'as  esscntiallv  little  more  than 
the  system  taught  by  Capila,  one  of'  the  founders  of 
the  six  schools  uf  philoiiophy  established  among  the 
Hindus,  (As.  Rts.  vtii.  495;)  and  it  U probable,  (hat 
the  principal  innovations  In  the  national  religion  made 
during  the  lifetime  of  Budd'ha,  was  the  substitution 
of  that  doctrine,  as  a divine  revelation,  in  the  place  of 
tbeV'^da,  and  the  uhandonment  of  sacrificial  rites.  His 
disciples  comjioscd  the  books  in  which  his  doctrines 
arc  preserveti,  and  rapi<ily  disseminated  (hem,  aided  it 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  Princes  of  his  family.  That 
there  was  a dynasty  who  were  worahipi>crs  of  Itudd  ha, 
reigning  in  Behar,  in  the  tenth  juid  eleventh  centuries, 
a|)(>ears  nut  only  by  tlie  account  of  Abu’l  Fazl,  in 
the  Ajfiu  Aciert,  <ii.  21,)  but  is  incontestably  proved 
by  inscriptions  found  in  that  province.  (As.  Res.  445 ;) 
and  these  circumstances  seem  to  afford  a key  to  the 
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Bt/DDllA  true  interpretation  of  the  followioff  legends  extracted 
RUDD*  mythological  talcs  of  thellindua. 

HlSM.  Aljout  7(>t)  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
‘ Christian  era,  V’ira  Viihu,  of  the  race  of  Ctuutama,  a 
disciple  of  one  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  murdered 
his  Sovereign,  Bdd’ha-mallu,  and  placed  himself  on 
the  throne  of  l>ehU  In  his  stemL  The  reigns  of  this 
usur{)cr  and  hU  three  immediate  successors,  arc  said 
to  have  occupied  a period  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
years  j which  brings  the  fourth  in  succession  named 
Wahi-pali,  ^Lord  of  the  eartii)  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  period  at  which  the 
death  of  Iludd’ha,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  fixed 
on  the  most  probable  calculntiun.  This  .Sovereign 
therefore  might  be  the  son  either  of  that  IVince 
or  of  the  contemporary  King  of  MAgad'ha,  another 
descendant  of  (iautama.  Mnhi-pati  was  succeeded 
by  eleven  Princes,  all,  like  himself,  zealous  pro{»&- 
gators  of  the  doctrine  of  their  deified  relation.  They 
are  charged  by  the  Br&hmans  with  having  {lersccutcd 
their  opponents,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  their  fiiith.  But  Adilya,  thelast  Uudd’ha 
Prince,  was  killed  by  D’hurund’hara,  of  the  family  of 
^laydru,  (about  ^(X),  a.  c.)  and  from  that  time  the 
Brfihmuns  have  not  Mnsed  to  retaliate  on  their  heretic 
cal  countrymen  without  mercy.  According  to  theirowii 
account,  the  faith  of  Budd  ha  was  completely  driven 
out  of  India  by  their  persecutions,  and  many  of  his  fol> 
low'crs  sufTered  martyrdom  for  their  fidelily  to  his 
doctrines.  Tliesc  religious  contests,  it  may  be  pre- 
snmed,  were  not  soon  tennin.'iled  } and  if  the  dynasty 
which  protected  the  Buudd’hus  became  extinct,  as  was 
hinted  above,  iu  tlie  third  century  before  Christ,  this 
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warfare  must  have  lasted  more  than  ISOO  years;  for  BUDD’HA 
wc  know  that  Princes  of  the  Baudd’ha  sect,  were 
reigning  in  Mignd’ha,  (South  Bchdr,)  in  the  eleventh 
century;  and  their  faith  seems  to  have  reached  Tibet  'j 

Olid  Chinu  in  the  sixth,  Sitan  in  the  fourth,  Arracan 
and  Pegu  in  the  fifth,  and  the  Barman  Empire  nut  (ill 
the  eleventh  century.  Even  if  the  earliest  dale  fur- 
uislied  by  the  Chitiese  hislurums,  s.o.  80,  be  adopted, 
the  period  at  which  the  rcligioti  of  Budd’ha  began  to 
be  propagated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ilimlustan, 
would  not  extend  lieyond  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

From  the  first  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
was  probably  the  period  during  which  *the  struggle 
was  continued,  uud  the  power  of  theBaudd'has  in  India 
was  gradually  giving  way.  The  Barmans  believe,  that 
a Brkhnum,  named  Budd’lm  Gbdsba,  was  sent  to  Cey> 

Ion  in  (he  reign  of  Mulih-muni  Hudd'havnrusc  or  era 
of  Budd'ha,  GGO  ss  (a.  d.  loy,)  in  order  to  copy  the 
Visudd'himhrga,  or  institutes  of  their  founder: 
amounting  to  .V>0  volumes;  and  the  Gaiijur  fomiiiig 
with  its  commentaries,  the  religious  code  or  Bible  of 
the  Tilietians,  fills  23^  vnluiiies : u work,  of  which 
the  Mongoltou  version,  printed  by  onlcr  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  Kyen-Lung,  sells  at  Peking  for  1000 
ounces  of  siher. 

'Hius  it  appears,  that  the  religion  of  Budd'ha  w.as 
originally  propagated  from  the  opposite  extremitiesof 
India  ; and  theucc  arose  the  two  distinct  sects  into 
which  the  worshippers  of  $hukyu-muni  arc  divided, 
who.  however  they  .agree  in  the  main  points  of  their 
faith,  differ  materially  in  (be  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  they  ubstorve. 
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BUDDHISM,  nr  the  Religion  of  those  who  worship  audit  is  not  improbaidc  that  the  doctrine  of  themeteui- 
Budd'ha,  is  deserving  of  attention,  not  only  ns  one  of  psychosis  may  have  arisen  from  ah  overstrained 
the  moH  w’idcly  extended  modifications  of  the  Hindh  system  of  Metaphysics  clothed  lu  an  allegorical 
creed,  but  also  as  a more  refined,  henevulent,  and  dress.  To  the  same  source,  lu  India  at  least,  the  dei- 
philosophical  system  than  that  of  the  Vedas  and  Pu-  fication  of  heroes  may  he  directly  traced.  Their 
hiiia!i.  The  genuine  doctrine.  Indeed,  of  the  Vdthts,  bodies,  while  on  earth,  were  occupied  by  a portion  of 
bears  the  stamp  of  those  early  ages  when  men  were  the  divine  sou),  Justus  those  of  brutesare  in  the  notion 
first  forsaking  the  purer  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  Hindil,  ammated  by  a Iiuman  soul;  UJid  such 
personifying  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  senses,  emanations  of  the  divinity  were  naturally  considered 
as  visible  representatives  of  (he  invisible  energies  of  as  claiming  adoration.  The  indeed,  are  silent 

which  they  are  only  the  intermediate  agents.  **  The  respecting  this  part  of  the  Hindti  creed  ; but  they  are 
real  doctrine  of  the  whole  Indian  scripture,'*  says  Mr.  equally  silent  respetlir^  sacrifices;  a circumstance 
Colebrooke,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  the  V^das,  (Js.  which  might  lead  to  a supposition  that  the  Vediis, 
Rts.  viii.  494,)  **  is  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  in  whom  ancient  as  they  appear  to  be,  contain  only  the  exoteric, 
the  universe  is  comprehended:  and  the  seeming  while  (he  practice  of  the  Brdhmans  shew  what  was  the 
polytheism,  which  it  exhibits,  offers  the  elements  an^  esoteric  system  of  tlieir  forefathers.  For  it  is  diflicult 
the  stars  and  planets,  as  Gods.  The  w orship  of  deified  to  account  for  the  origin  of  sacrifices  w ithout  going 
heroes  is  no  pnrt  of  (hat  system."  Imck  to  a {»criod  more  remote  than  the  earliest  that 

The  multiplication  of  the  objects  of  worship,  by  can  he  assigned  to  the  Indian  scriptures, 
personifying  the  attributes  of  the  creating,  preserving,  It  was  natural  for  the  more  humane,  perhaps  w'e 
and  dcstniying  Power,  must  have  soon  arisen,  when  may  add  the  mniy;  honest  of  the  Indian  suges,  w'ho 
the  pride  anti  vanity  of  the  learned  had  taught  them  to  were  deeply  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  excellence 
consider  the  great  truths  of  Nature,  as  Um)  sublime  of  those  great  truths  which  their  scriptures  contain, 
to  be  expressed  in  simple  terms,  and  os  requiring  the  and  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of  supposing 
veil  of  metaphor  and  allegory  to  conceal  them  from  that  a benevolent  creator  could  be  pleased  by  (he 
profane  eyes,  and  at  the  some  time  to  adapt  them  to  sufferings  and  death  of  his  creatures ; it  was  natural 
the  gross  conceptions  of  the  vulgar.  Metaphysical  for  them,  with  those  views,  to  think  of  a more  merciful 
theories  must  have  been  embodied  in  the  religious  and  reasonable  system  than  that  commonly  embraced : 
systems  of  men,  os  soon  as  they  hod  become  accus-  and  hence  no  doubt  arose  the  different  sects  of  phUo- 
tomed  to  contemplate  spirit  as  independent  on  matter ; sophy  allowed  even  hy  the  Bribmans,  who  consider 
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BCn>D*>  thenuelTe*  orthodox.  Such  wu  that  of  Gautama,  eaat,  Amaragoja  (Aperica*d'hdn()  at  the  weft.  rnden<  PtTDTr 
UlSM.  founder  of  the  most  ancient  Hindi!  achool,  whose  gru  (Uttara-curu)  at  the  north,  and  Zabu  (Jombu)  at 
doctrine  reaembles  that  of  Ariatotle;  and  who  was  the  south.  The  totter  is  the  part  inhabited  by  men, 
probably  personally  an  ancestor  of  Budd'ba  who  bore  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a trapeziam. 
the  same  name,  and  seems  to  hare  been  confounded  30,000  yujana  in  circumference.  The  seas  surround- 
with  him.  Such  likewise  was  CapUa  who  founded  the  ing  these  islands  are  called  the  white,  the  green,  the 
S&nc’hya  or  numeral  school,  compared  by  Sir  William  yeUow,  and  the  brown,  deriving  their  colours  from  the 
Jones  to  the  Italic  {As.  Res.  L)  His  followers  main-  sides  of  Mini  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
tain,  that  there  exist  two  ctemiil  beings,  orsubstances.  All  Uving  beings  belong  to  oneof  the  three  following 
l^lni5ba  or  the  Mole,  and  i*rocratl  or  Nature,  the  classes’  l.the  (toma,  or  reproductive;  the  Kupn, 
former  remains  in  on  eternal  state  of  rest,  an  impas-  or  material  j or  3.  the  .^nlpa  or  iiumaterial  ; and 
sible  sj>ectator  of  the  motions  of  the  universe.  This  ascend  in  progressive  transniigrationK  from  the  lower 
state  of  the  Supreme  Being  they  illustrate,  by  saying  to  the  higher  classes,  according  to  their  good  or  bad 
that  he  resembles  the  water  lily  f’NymphattJ  which  conduct  in  that  which  they  have  just  left.  Ilie  last 
after  the  water  passes  over  it,  is  left  in  its  original  state,  or  final  beatitude  is  called  Nteban,  (Nirv^nl,)  and 
condition.  The  motions  of  the  material  world,  and  consists  of  a complete  ifosorption  into  the  divine 
also  sentient  beings,  proceed  from  Pracrati  or  Nature,  essence.  As  mortals  arc  continually  proceeding  from 
(Dr.  Tuylor's  Apf*end.  to  RralxSd'ha  Ckandrddafa,)  It  one  staic  of  existence  to  another,  so  are  Cl»e  worlds 
appears,  therefore,  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the  which  they  inhabit : and  the  beginning  or  temiinntion 
Baudd'has  do,  os  their  enemies  the  Brdhmans  allege,  of  this  unbroken  chain  of  mnndaoe  svsteina  w’as  not 


deny  the  existence  of  any  thing  but  material  sub- 
stance. (As.  Res.  iv.  165.) 

**  The  theology  of  Budd’ba,"  we  arc  told,  (As.  Res. 
VI.  495,)  *'  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
system  of  Capila  ; and  his  most  conspicuous  practical 
doctrine  is  stated  to  liare  been  the  unlawf^ness  of 
killing  animals,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  too  fre- 
quently slain  for  the  purpose  of  eating  their  flesh, 
under  the  pretence  of  performing  a sacrifice.” 

Among  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  the 
Baudd'has,  or  followers  of  Budd'ha,  from  the  Dr&h- 
manicol  sects,  the  following  ore  the  most  rem.arkable : 
1.  The  rejection  of  the  Vudas  as  books  of  divine  au> 
thority.  2.  The  worship  of  deified  saints,  together  with 
other  subordinate  gods.  3.  The  belief  that  the  soul 
will  ascend  through  a long  purgatory  of  transmigra- 
tions to  the  state  of  a beatified  .•i.'iint,  a]>proximatcd  to 
the  Deity  while  on  earth,  by  complete  abstraction  from 
all  earthly  sensations,  and  absorbed  into  the  universal 
mind  os  soon  as  separated  from  the  boily.  Our  ac- 
counts of  the  doclriiies  of  Budd’ha,  as  professed  In 
Ava  and  Ceylon,  are  the  most  complete  which  have 
yet  been  given ; an  abstract  therefore  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  Barmans,  will  give  a fair  view  of  the 
opinions  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  his  sect. 

Both  the  Barmans  and  Singhalese  have  a system  of 
legendary  chronology  approaching  nearly  to  that  of 
the  Ilindhs,  but  surpassing  it  in  cxtrav’ugance.  The 
earth,  they  believe,  to  be  a vast  circular  area,  in  the 
centre  of  which  Mount  Mienmo  (Miru,  of  the  Hindbs 
and  Siuglmlese)  rises  os  from  a boss  in  the  centre  of  a 
circular  shield;  (68,<»00  yojana  in  height  say  the 
people  of  Ceylon,)  with  a diameter  ot  1,203,400 
yojana.  Seven  concentric  rings  of  mountain-i,  each 
lower  in  height  than  the  preceding  one,  enclose  this 
uiuhilicnl  hill;  thc<»;cncirclingmoualuinsarc  separated 
hy  seas,  and  the  ring  or  limb  of  the  whole  urea  is  called 
Zechkivata  (Chacravatta  ?)  The  universe  colled  Ldga, 
consists  of  10,100,000  such  arca.s,  mutually  touching 
in  three  points,  and  thus  forming  n number  of  equi- 
lateral triangles,  filled  with  water  Intensely  cold,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  inaccessible  to  the  solar  rays. 
Miru  is  funned  of  silver  on  its  eustern,  gloss  on  its 
western,  gold  on  its  northern,  and  carbuncle  on  its 
southern  side.  In  the  ocean  immediately  surrounding 
Mahh  Mini,  are  four  islands  (Dw(pas)  at  the  four 
cardinal  points ; f^oppavldeha  (PdrvavidAia)  at  the 


known  even  to  Gautama  himself.  Hence  many  of  the 
Barman  theologists  believe  in  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  com}xire  the  successive  regenerations  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  revolutions  of  a wheel,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  point  out  the  beginning  or  the  end. 

The  outer  circles  of  the  great  area  in  the  centre  of 
which  Mount  Mlru  is  placed,  are  inhabited  by  Nat 
(NUtha  1)  or  Genii,  who  occupy  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  have  an  intermediate  rank  between  (he  first  and 
second  of  the  classes  mentioned  above  ; they  arc  called 
Zadumaharit,  Tnvateinza  and  Yama,  and  enjoy  all  the 
splendour  and  luxury  of  a fairy  land.  An  inferior 
onler  of  these  Nat  inhabit  the  rivers,  woods,  nnd 
mountains,  in  the  .shape  of  birds,  dragons,  &c.  nnd  the 
duration  of  their  life  must  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  vvorld.  For  the  King  of  the  dragons  saw  the  first 
God  who  appeared  in  this  world,  and  he  will  not  die, 
till  he  has  seen  the  tost.  He  leads,  indeed,  ait  easy 
life;  for  be  neverwakes  except  on  the  appearance  of  a 
new  Deity.  His  abode  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
whence  the  river  Cisi,  (K'hisf,)  springs  ; and  the  cir- 
cumstance which  rouses  him  from  his  slumbers  is  this. 
Whenever  any  mortal  has  attained  such  a degree  of 
merit  as  to  claim  beatification,  be  eats  rice  boiled  in 
a golden  goblet ; and  to  prove  hU  deification,  throws 
the  goblet  into  the  C4m,  that  it  may  swim  up  against 
the  stream,  till  it  reaches  the  abode  of  the  dormout 
King,  and  wakes  him  by  its  ringing  against  bis  rocky 
dwelling. 

Mahh  Mini  is  describc4l  by  the  Barmans  in  colours 
no  less  magnificent  than  those  laid  on  by  the  PurAnas. 
It  is  sustained  by  three  feet  formed  of  carbuncles; 
between  which  dwell  the  Asura,  Genii  driven  by  guile 
from  n more  elevated  and  happy  station.  Gautama 
was  the  author  of  this  fraud  ; for  after  he  and  thirty- 
two  of  his  companions  had  deserved,  by  works  of 
supererogation,  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a Nat  Tava- 
tcinza,  they  were  received  with  most  friendly  con- 
gratulations hy  the  Genii  of  that  order,  who  descended 
holfway  down  fmm  their  dvvellings  of  Mount  Mlru  to 
meet  their  ue»v  .’isMKialcs.  Gautama,  taking  advantage 
of  their  simplicity,  contrived  completely  to  iutoxicate 
them,  while  he  and  his  frimds  ooly  pretended  to  drink 
the  inebriiiting  liquor  : and  then,  on  n signal  givea, 
hurling  them  down  to  the  foot  of  the  s.'icrcd  raountaia, 
took  possession  of  their  abode.  This  legend  is  curious 
as  H points  out  one  of  the  moral  peculiarities  of  the 
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BlfDD*-  Bvdd'hites#  tbdr  veDcratlon  of  cunning,  which  they 
IJISM.  consider  ai  a greut  virtue,  {At.  Res.  vi.  165.)  A su- 
pcriority  in  courtesy,  prudence,  and  cunoiog,  is  indeed 
the  prerogative  by  which  the  inhabitants  uf  Jainbu* 
dwipa.  are  distinguished  from  less  favoured  mortals. 
Bver  since  this  prank  of  Gautama,  an  unceasing  war 
has  been  waged  by  these  Asuras  against  the  inter- 
lopers i just  as  the  Asuru>loca  of  the  Br&hmans, 
placed  at  the  South,  are  constantly  caballing  against 
the  D<5vas,  on  Miru,  at  the  North  Pole ; so  that  we 
here  seem  to  have  only  a new  modification  of  the  old 
allegory,  adapted  to  their  own  peculiar  notions  of 
the  Baudd'hos.  To  obtain  a place  in  the  heaven  on 
tbit  sacred  mountain,  a mortal  needs  only  reverence 
his  parents,  and  tbe  agcii;  respect  the  three  most 
excellent  of  things,  God,  the  law,  and  the  priests ; 
abhor  distention  and  quarrels  •,  and  be  charitable,  espe- 
cially to  the  Rahilns  or  ecclesiastics. 

Future  punishments  are  fourfold  according  to  tlie 
Barmans.  1.  The  lowest  degree  is  transmigration  into 
the  body  of  an  inferior  animal  ^ 3.  the  next  U tbesuue 
of  the  Prci'tta ; 3.  the  third,  that  of  the  Asuricn  ; uml 
4.  tbe  lust,  Nirya,  or  bell  itself.  The  first  is  the 
punishment  of  those  who  neglect  to  put  restraint  upon 
tbeir  tongues,  or  to  check  their  irregular  desires,  as 
well  as  omit  to  ^vc  alms.  3.  The  tMreoud  is  the  lot  of 
those  who  foil  in  respect  and  attention  to  the  sacml 
order;  do  not  sufiply  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
abuse  atKl  treat  them  ill,  &c.  Such  otTenders  are 
transforinetl  into  PrelUa,  (or  Preyete,)  imd  destined  to 
live  in  holes  and  cellars,  and  feed  on  filth  and  excre- 
ments; or  to  inhabit  woods  and  deserts,  wasting  their 
days  in  fruitless  groans  atid  Inmcntaiions.  Others  of 
this  miserable  class  of  beings  are  condemncil  to  more 
cruel  tortures;  and  to  some  the  horrors  of  whole  night.*} 
of  torments  arc  augmented  by  luxurious  indulgences 
in  the  intervening  days.  3.  The  Asurica  are  still 
further  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  dof)uied 
to  |H^  their  lives  on  desolate  mounuius  or  on  the 
shore  of  a tempestuous  ocean.  Craving  hunger,  uml 
torments  similar  to  Umse  of  the  Preitta  arc  their 
pfjrtion  ; and  a quarrelsome  disposition,  together  with 
the  employment  of  offensive  weapons  iu  their  quarrels, 
are  the  sins  which  require  this  expiation.  4.  Nirya 
(Nanica,)  the  last  state  of  punishment,  is  plticed  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  Jnmbu-dwfpQ,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  rock  named  Sila>pat'havi,  and  cnatains  eight  dis- 
tinct hells,  each  having  four  gntea  tumcil  taw.-ird  the 
curdinal  |mints,  where  the  judges  are  seated,  who  put 
the  evil  deeds  of  wnners  into  their  balance.  Some 
crimes  weigh  so  heavily  as  to  bring  down  the  balance 
at  once,  anil  release  the  judges  from  the  necessity  of 
any  further  examination.  'J'hese  are,  1.  matricide;  3. 
parricide  ; 3.  the  murder  of  a Raldu),  (priest ;)  4.  the 
act  of  striking  a God  ; and  5.  tbe  dissemination  of 
discord  among  the  Rahkns.  Cruel  tortures  in  Nirya 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  a world,  U the  retri- 
bution of  such  crimes.  But  the  Paityn,  who  have 
disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  <vautama(Budd'hA)are  con- 
demned toastill  severer  punishment;  tbeir  tortures  will 
experience  no  respite,  and  endure  to  all  eternity.  Other 
crimes,  soeb  as  habitual  sins  of  less  atrocity,  and 
offences  accompanied  by  the  practice  of  several  virtues, 
ore  punished  with  less  severity,  and  for  a limiteil  periocL 
Of  the  dgbt  large  hells,  four  are  calleil  aviri,  or  hot, 
and  four  (ogoa/rer,  or  cold:  and  one  day  in  the  infernal 
regions  is  equal  to  a thousood  terrestrial  yean. 


1.  The  cruel,  irascible,  qnarrclsotne,  dishonest,  and  BUBD** 
lecivious  are  cost  after  death  into  Setazi,  where  they  BiSM. 
are  tom  in  pieces  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  then  ex- 
posed  to  an  intense  cold.  In  due  time  their  dissevered 
limbs  are  all  brought  together  again,  and  the  same 
process  U repeated.  This  alternation  of  reproduction 
and  torture  will  continue  for  50U  infernal  years. 

3.  They  who  deride  parents,  magistrates,  Halikns, 

(priests)  old  men,  or  students  of  the  holy  books,  and 
ensnare  fish  or  other  ouimals,  will  be  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  fire,  in  Caiojof.  and  sawed  and  tom  with  burning 
saws  and  hooks  for  lOCX)  infernal  years. 

.H.  Tbe  slayers  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  and  such  like 
animals,  hunters  by  trade,  kings  given  to  war,  oppres- 
sive ministers  and  governors,  arc  for  3000  years  ground 
between  four  burning  mountains  in  Senga^a. 

4.  Those  wbo  will  not  assist  their  neighbours,  who 
deceive  and  vex  them  ; who  slay  beasts  by  casting 
them  into  boiling  oil  or  water  ; wbo  arc  drunkardii, 
guiltyof  immodesluctions  aad  dishonour  to  otlicr9,wUl 
have  their  bowels  consumed  bytireyvhich  they  swidlow 
for  4(X)U  infernal  }*ears.  The  hell  to  which  this  clas.s 
of  culprit«i  is  eoudemued,  lias  been  foigoUea  by  our 
informant. 

5.  Robbers,  whether  by  theft,  guile,  fmud  or  vio-  . 

Icnce  ; corrupt  judges,  blood-thirsty  usurpers,  un- 
spariog  warriors  ; those  who  use  false  measures,  und 
are  guilty  of  sacrilege,  shall  be  wastcilaway  by  inces- 
sant draughts  of  fire,  and  smoke  for  8txx>  infernal 
years  in  the  hell  colled  A/aftd-rortra. 

6.  Those  who  slay  aad  eat  the  fiesh  of  hogs,  deer, 
and  such  beasts  j who  manufacture  armour ; deal  In 
pork,  fowls,  wine,  or  poison  ; who  arc  incendiaries;  as- 
sassins aud  spre:tders  uf  nets  and  gins,  shall  all  be  ndled 
headlong  from  a lofty  volcano  into  the  hell  of  Ta/uma, 
ami  caught  upon  an  iron  spit,  where  the  demons  can 
cut  ami  hack  (hem  at  their  leisure,  for  lfi,000  years. 

r.  The  daitya,  or  iufulels,  arc  suspended  head 
downwards,  and  pierced  with  burning  spits  as  long  as 
a palm-tree,  in  .l/aAd-hipet/m. 

8.  But  jl/<iAd-ariri,  or  the  burning  of  burnings  is  re- 
served for  (Kirricides,  inatricidea,  fkc.  i.  e.  those  whose 
scales  drop  ,*it  once,  without  the  smallest  counter- 
balance; and  this  tremendouii  lomicnt  lasts  throughout 
tbe  whole  duration  uf  one  worhl. 

Each  r>f  tlic  larger  hells,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
surrounded  by  40,040  subordimitc  onc-s,  like  the  sa- 
tellites ufu  planet.  These  are  .all  c.oUed  Csrintrrf,  and 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  hi  what,  excepting  capacity, 
they  differ  from  their  larger  neighbours.  Eor  sensu- 
alists. likewise  there  is  another  particular  place  of 
punishment,  which  is  compared  to  a kettle  of  boiling 
bmss,  in  which  the  transgressors  are  immersed  fur 
3000  year}. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles,  in  IlieBurinnn 
creed,  is  that  Nlebon  (Nirvdni)  or  absiirption  in  the 
divine  essence,  can  only  be  obtained  inJumbu-thvIjKi; 
for  it  U there  only  that  incarnations  make  their  ap- 
pearanue,  and  personal  intercour.se  with  an  incarnate 
God,  whom  the  candidate  for  Nicban  can  imitate,  is 
an  in<iis|>ensable  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  that 
bealiUide. 

A continued  series  of  dissolutions  and  reproductions 
isono  of  the  most  promioent  tenets  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Baudd'hos.  We  have  just  seen  it  exemplified  in 
tboir  account  of  future  torments  ; and  in  the  same 
manner  they  believe  tbe  universe  to  be  successively 
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dissolved  and  renewed,  when  the  luxury,  ferocity,  or 
HISM.  ignorance  of  n»en  lias  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Fire 
is  the  destructive  agent  cmplounl  in  the  fir^t  exse, 
water  in  the  second,  and  wind  in  the  last.  These  catas> 
trophes  do  not  overwhelm  mankind  unprepared.  A 
celestial  Sat  descends  from  his  high  abode,  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  Jaiiihu'dwftia  of  the  a]>pn>achtng 
destruction,  loofi  years  before  the  esent ; and  exhorts 
them  to  earn  a place  amongst  the  blessed  Ktipa  and 
Aru|M,  by  practising  the  four  canlinal  virtues  of 
charily,  reverence  fur  age,  justice,  and  brotherly  love, 
fits  preaching  produces  uhujipy  e(Tcct.  and  b succeeded 
by  a sort  of  nitUcniuin,  ccipious  rains  uccaeton  abun- 
tlanC  harvests,  and  plenty  for  a season  blesst*s  the 
labours  of  men  ; but  after  these  rains,  100,000  years 
pass  away  without  a single  shower,  man  and  beast, 
and  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  perish ; the  Genii 
of  the  sun  and  moon  repair  to  higher  regions,  and 
those  hindnarics  disap{>enr ; hut  two  suns  arise  in  their 
steal],  and  by  constantly  succeeding  cnch  other  in  their 
revohitions,  soon  dry  up  all  the  moisture  in  the  earth. 
One  sun  follows  another  till  the  .seventh  completes  the 
confUgiation,  and  like  the  flame  of  a lamp,  when  the 
oil  and  wick  fur  consumed,  at  last  ex]ures  itself  for 
want  of  fuel.  A corresponding  process  takes  place 
when  wind  or  water  arc  the  destructive  agents.  The 
world,  after  each  reproduction,  exists  for  an  almost 
incalculable  {>eriod.  The  lives  of  the  first  generation 
of  UK‘n  continued  for  one  asenkyi  (s.'mk'ha)  a number 
exprvsseil  by  an  unit  followed  by  sixty>threc  zeros, 
according  to  the  Singhalese  j but  far  exceeding  that 
nnimmt  according  to  the  Ihirmans,  who  say  that  the 
drops  of  an  incc«saot  ruin  falling  over  tlie  whole  sur* 
face  of  the  curlh  for  three  successive  years  would  only 
make  up  one  nsrnkyi.  The  limits  of  the  posterity  of 
these*  hoary  |>a(riarchs  were  continually  abridged,  till 
ten  years  was  the  limit  assigned  to  human  life,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  depravity  of  mankind.  Tlie 
alarm  ocensioned  by  so  n»})id  a succession  of  genera- 
tions, produced  a solitary  reform  in  men’s  manners  j 
and  their  impn>vcd  morals  wore  rewarded  by  a gradual 
prolongation  of  life,  till  a future  p.'ncralion  lived 
thnmgli  a ivhole  asenkyi.  .Sixly-fi>ur  such  alternate 
decrements  anil  increments  take  place  in  the  interval 
between  each  creation  and  succeeding  destructiou  of 
the  wc»rld. 

The  reproduction  of  the  w'orld  is  an  operation  which 
occupies  a whole  i^nkyi.  Hain  nt  the  expiration  of 
thxt  period  begins  to  fall  in  drops  small  as  musturil 
seeds,  which  grailnally  increase  in  size  till  they  ai% 
equal  in  bulk  to  lOOU  yojann  (=12,(XX)  miles.)  This 
mlu  fills  the  space  occupied  by  former  habitations,  and 
forms  a paste,  which  is  swelled  by  the  wind  to  the 
former  size  of  the  world.  Miru  gradually  a.scends 
from  the  new  formed  crust,  the  other  1,010,000 
mountains  follow  in  order } and  thus  Dammnta  or 
Fate  reprmluces  a worlil  in  every  res|>ect  resembling 
the  former.  The  celestial  nod  Zian  attracted 
by  the  odour  of  the  new  fonned  crust  of  earth,  assume 
human  bodies,  and  descending  from  the  sky  occupy 
the  vacant  space,  and  feed  upon  the  nectnrions  soil,  till 
sonlid  desires  render  them  worthy  of  punishment ; the 
divine  crust  then  diiappeam,  their  transparent  bodies 
become  opaque,  and  night  surprises  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  keeping  them  in  mournful  suspense,  till 
at  length  the  sun  rises  in  the  east.  Their  distress 
when,  in  lus  daily  course,  he  has  passed  behind 


Mount  lifini,  is  extreme ; till  the  moon  makes  her 
a|>|)cardiice  and  consoles  them  for  the  want  of  his  HlSM. 
light.  At  first  there  was  no  distinction  of  sexj  hut ''■•“v*"*' 
gross  food,  such  as  rice,  priwlucetl  gross  desires  ; sex- 
ual di.<«tinctions  reapjHrarcd,  uml  marriage  was  intro- 
duced. borne  holy  virgins  however  still  remain  j and 
sages  called  Munum  Biantnia  (Mdnuta  lirdhmana 
devoted  themselves  to  religious  and  charitable  occu)ia- 
tions.  'riiey  preserved  their  chastity  inviolate,  till,  in 
the  times  of  more  dcj^ncrucy,  some  of  tlirir  own 
order  married  for  the  purpose  of  mising  u]i  oflVpring ; 
and  hence  the  liriilimaiis  arose.  One  of  (hem,  excelling 
the  rest  in  stature,  beauty,  and  observance  of  the  law, 
was  elected  their  Sovereign,  and  called  .MAlixHu-mata, 

0.4  having  beenchosen  by  common  consent  j <'attia,as 
I>m!  of  the  whole  earth  j and  Kdjk.  ns  Inflictcr  of 
legal  ]»ui)ishmcnts.  From  him  (uidaina  (Ciautuiua) 
was  the  tenth  in  descent  j and  he  hail  thirty-four  suc- 
cessors. From  Muhasa-iuaUi  also,  the  Princes  sprang) 
as  (he  iiruhinans  (or  theologians)  from  Maiiuss  Uiam- 
ina  i the  bathe  or  rich,  from  those  who  married  l>efoit; 
tlie  Biamma  did  so ; ami  the  bukiv^  or  artificers,  from 
the  rest  of  the  people.  So  thnt  wc  have  here  a distinct 
notice  of  the  Indian  castes;  a distiuetton  partinlly 
unknown  amongst  any  of  the  Baiuhrha!;. 

The  doctrine  of  Budd’ha,  os  may  be  inferred  from 
this  abstract,  is  defective  in  one  im{mrtanl  point ; the 
belief  of  a Supreme  Being,  the  creator,  piv-server,  and 
governor  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore  a system 
without  a beginning  or  an  end  ; and  if  it  be  rettliy  that 
taught  by  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Buudd’lius,  they 
deserve  the  charge  of  atheism  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Brahmans.  Hut  (his  is  probably  not  the  case,  ns  wc 
shall  soon  endeavour  to  shew ; and  whatever  wc  may 
think  of  the  basts  on  which  it  is  built,  the  code 
itself  is  on  many  accounts  deserving  of  prai-sc.  It 
unites,  tks  Dr.  Buchanan  llumilton  has  remarked  (/ts. 

Res.  vi.  2o3.)  the  teiii{Kiral  promises  of  the  Jew'isb, 
with  the  future  rewartjg  of  the  Christian  dispensation  { 
all  its  states  of  beatitude  arc  represented  in  the  glow- 
ing and  attmetive  colouring  of  the  Moh.ammedan 
paradise  ; and  its  various  gr^ations  of  future  punish- 
ment have  the  plausibility  of  purgatory ; hut  its  priests 
nre  nut  like  those  of  the  Human  Church,  intrusted 
with  the  dangerous  power  of  i-uriailing  their  duration. 

Wc  do  not  find  therefore  that  these  ecclesiastics  have 
been  enabled,  like  their  Roman  brethren,  to  increase 
the  ptHvcr  of  their  order  by  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty i and  though  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood 
holds  so  conspicuous  a place  in  the  catalogue  of 
virtues  inculcated  by  Budd'ha,  his  numerous  priests 
from  China  to  Ceylon,  arc  still  almost  entirely  dependant 
on  the  alms  of  his  votaries.  His  ritual  admits  of  no 
bloody  sacrifices  ; and  few'  of  the  minute  and  endless 
ceremonies  by  which  the  pious  Hindii  is  oppressed. 

'ilie  absolute  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  animal 
life,  even  for  useful  or  beneficent  purposes,  U plainly 
the  offspring  of  an  overstrained  bcnevniencc  ; just  as 
a blind  veneration  for  celibacy  sprang  from  the  ascetic 
habits  so  enngeniol  with  the  mild  relaxing  influence 
of  a tnipiciU  climate.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  power- 
ful motives  presented  by  rewards  so  alluring,  and 
punishments  so  specific,  horrible,  and  proiracleJ,  **  the 
practice  of  morality  among  the  Bnnunns,"  we  are 
told,  **  is  by  no  means  correct.  In  particular,  an 
almost  total  want  of  veracity,  and  a most  insatiable 
cruelty  in  their  wars  and  punishments,  are  observable 
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BUDD**  among  them  on  the  slightest  acquaintance/*  A result 
HISM.  ^ inconsistent  with  the  principles  taught  by  liucitl  ha 
can,  however,  occasion  no  suspicion  to  the  Christian, 
who  has  learned  that  no  mond  edifice  can  stand 
except  it  be  built  on  one  foundation,  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  Parent  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  ; a fnunda* 
tion  of  which  this  system  seems  entirely  destitute. 

The  priests  of  G^lama  (Gautama)  are  all 
members  of  some  religious  community,  and  bound  by 
TOWS  like  those  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the  ('hurch 
of  Rome.  In  the  Barman  language  they  are  culled 
Kahkns;  inPfiU,ThaInca;  and  by  Europeans, Tulapoms, 
probobly  from  the  Siamese  term  j IMu-gr^  ((ireat 
Virtue)  is  the  title  by  which  the  Barmans  commonly 
accost  them ; and  Samana  (Sraraana,  devotee)  is 
commonly  applied  to  them,  as  well  ns  to  the  images 
of  Budd  ha,  when  attired,  cw  those  figures  usually 
arc,  in  the  priestly  habit.  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  .Snrmanl  or  Suman®ans  of  the  ancients 
were  followers  of  Budd'ha  ; but  a passage  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria  seems  to  shew  tbu  these  were  only  a 
peculiar  onler  of  ascetics,  such  as  the  Sang4sU  or 
GusAt^ns.  (/fr.  Hft.  ix.  200.)  The  Rahims  live 
together  in  convents  called  kiaung,  each  of  which 
has  a stiperinr,  called  Zara  (Jam,  reader  ^ and  the 
Zam-do  or  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
|K>scd,  considered  os  a sort  of  Archbishop  or  General 
of  the  order,  though  be  docs  not  appear  to  have  any 
legal  control  over  the  other  Ecclesiastics.  He  is 
in  fact  the  highest  spiritual  person  in  the  Empire, 
and  receives  greater  external  honours  than  any  other 
subject.  In  this  land  of  etiquette  and  submission, — 
lilllc  in  that  respect  inferior  to  China  itself, — the 
homage  paid  by  the  laity  to  an  order  which  their 
religion  teaches  tliem  to  venerate,  must  necessarily  be 
very  great.  Every  one  gives  way  when  a Rahhn 
approaches.  Pun-gr^  and  Buih  (prh),  i.  e.  Great  and 
Excellent,  arc  the  titles  by  which  lie  is  addressed}  and 
the  priests  sometimes  arc  allowed  even  to  whitewash 
their  convents,  and  thus  adorn  them  with  a colour 
rescrvetl  for  the  I>city  and  the  King.  Vet  their  manners 
arc  simple,  and  their  morals  uncorrupted.  Women 
arc  considered  a.<>  beings  too  imperfect  to  appear  in 
the  pre.<;ence  of  one  so  pure  and  abistracted  from 
earthly  desires  as  the  Zara-do  : and  the  strccLs  are 
sprcail  with  cloth  while  he  goes  barefooted  to  collect 
eleemosynary  rice,  and  bestow  bis  blessing  on  the 
prostrate  multitude.  The  benevolence  of  the  Rahkiis 
is  acti%’c  and  unaffected  } the  prisoner,  the  stranger, 
and  the  indigent,  are  sure  to  receive  tbeir  as.«istance  ; 
and  another  peculiarity  in  their  character  U the  com- 
plete toleration  which  they  exercise  } (hough  willing 
to  make  converts,  and  zealous  for  the  true  faith,  they 
nre  never  inclined  to  persecute}  forming,  in  this 
respect,  a striking  contrast  to  their  foes  tlie  Br4h- 
mans,  who  shew  no  mercy  to  apostates,  and  will  not 
receive  a single  convert  from  any  other  creed.  The 
instruction  of  youth,  and  study  of  their  sacred  books, 
seem  to  form  the  s<ilc  occupation  of  this  order } for 
the  worship  in  the  temples  is  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed without  their  intervention.  This  supposition 
however  is  perhaps  erroneous,  and,  like  many  others, 
will  not  be  cleared  up  till  some  of  our  countrymen  in 
the  cast  take  the  trouble  to  make  more  accurate 
inquiries  into  the  ritual  observed  by  the  fidlowers  of 
Budd'ha.  Formerly  there  were  convents  of  women  as 
w ell  as  men,  as  Is*  still  the  case  in  Tibet  j but  the 
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latter  Barman  Emperors  have  in  great  measure  pro-  BUDD’- 
hibited  women  from  making  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  none  below  an  advanced  age  are  now 
admitted  into  any  religious  dnlcr.  The  ceremonies 
by  which  that  service  is  accompanied,  and  the  interro- 
gatories by  which  the  qualifiration.s  and  deicrmination 
of  the  candidate  nre  ascertained,  are  all  recorded  in 
the  G.nmmua,  of  which  translations  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  l>r.( Buchanan)  Hamilton  and  FniPaoUno 
di  San  Bartolomeo  cited  below.  As  in  similar  cere- 
monies in  (he  Roman  Church,  the  novices  are  sur- 
rounded with  every  thing  splendid  and  attractive 
immediately  before  (hey  finally  quit  the  world  mid  bid 
adieu  for  ever  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ; but 
when  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Rnhlms  for  ndmis- 
sion  into  the  sacred  order,  they  arc  stripped  of  all 
their  finery,  and  clad  in  the  yellow  robe,  which  is  the 
distinctive  dress  of  those  who  have  forsaken  all  for 
the  service  of  Gautama. 

The  Hannans  have  likewise  their  anchorets  or 
Zdgis  (Jdgis)  who  live  in  woods  ami  caves,  the  victims 
of  voluntary  penances  j and  veoeration  fur  snered 
relics  is  as  much  a part  of  Barman  os  it  is  of  Homan 
Catholic  devotion.  Over  these  holy  deposits  pyra- 
midical  temples  are  erected,  raised  on  a terrace  of 
great  elevation,  surrounded  by  a group  of  smaller 
pyramids,  aud  crowned  with  a gilt  umbrella  of  iron 
filagree  hung  with  bells.  They  arc  often  one  solid  m.ass 
without  any  opening,  oml  may  then  be  considered  os 
a monument  covering  the  sacred  remains ; but  most 
of  them  contain  images  of  thcGod,wbo  ii  rCfircsented 
as  a young  m-m  of  a placid  countenance  and  in  the 
dress  of  a Rahhn,  sometimes  sitting  cross-legged  in 
the  act  of  meditation,  sometimes  reclining  on  a couch, 
at  others  standing  indifferent  postures.  Stones  bearing 
the  impression  of  his  fool  ore  also  peculiarly  objects 
of  devotion  } ]Kirlicularly  the  SamamUi?  Sri-pade  (or 
Amala  Sori'P^i,  as  it  is  named  by  the  Bormans)  on 
Adam's  Peak,  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon.  The  favourites 
and  attendants  of  Gautama  ore  also  venerated  ns 
deified  beings;  and  their  images  are  placed  in  the 
temples  for  the  adoration  oi  the  multitude.  The 
Deities  of  the  Brikhmans  arc  considered  ns  heroes,  but 
receive  no  wloration.  Private  prayers  chaunted  with 
the  aid  of  rosaries,  offerings  in  tlie  temples,  parti- 
cularly on  the  changes  of  the  moon,  fasts  continued 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  at  a certain  sejison  of  the 
year,  mirth  and  jollity  at  festivals,  especially  at  (he 
commencement  and  dose  of  their  Lent,  ore  among  the 
many  of  their  religious  observances  which  bear  u 
sinpilnr  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  religion  of  Budd’ha,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  that  legislator,  was  introduced  into  the 
Barman  Empire  from  Aracan,  probably  in  ti»e  eleventh 
century,  and  carried  thither  from  Ceylon  at  an  earlier 
period  ; and  it  de.serve.s  tol>e  remarked,  that  according 
to  the  Znra-do  or  High  Priest  of  the  Ikimians,  “a  true 
and  legitimate  priest  of  Godnnm  is  not  to  he  found, 
except  in  that  Empire,  or  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.** 

(At.  Res.  vi.  973.)  A declaration  which  proves  that 
the  worshippers  of  Budd'ha  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sects,  and  explains  why  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  the  outward  forms  and  observances 
of  the  southern  and  northern  or  e.'istern  votaries  of 
that  Deity.  'I'his  will  be  more  evident  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  religious  opinions  and  cerenaonies  of 
the  Chinese,  Ubetinns,  and  T^Urs. 
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DUDD*-  Thcwcrecl  books  of  the  Btimld’has  were  all  ori^nalljr 

UlSM.  written  in  the  PAli.  nn  ancient  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit, 
sacred  language  of  mo«l  of  the  Indu* 
^ Chinese  nations.  (Ws.  ix.  101 . S7<>.)  Wc  cannot 

^ ^ therefore  expect  to  have  any  com|ilctc  accounts  of  the 
religion  and  literature  of  the  Btidd  hUts,  till  that  idiotn 
has  been  studied  by  some  intelligent  Kuro|ienns.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  no  provision  it  made  in  Ceylon 
for  the  instruction  of  the  public  functionaries  in  the 
lantpioge  of  the  people  whom  they  arc  sent  to  govern. 
As  it  is,  except  the  iniseinnaries,  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  studying  the  languages  current  in  that 
ii>laml.  'l*he  P&U  has  not  houever  esca|>ed  their 
notice,  and  a (iraminar,  commenced  by  the  late  ^Ir. 
Tolfrey,  has  been  finisbed  by  Mr.  Clough,  and  offered 


for  publication  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  From  Avm  and  BUDD*- 
Siam  also  we  may  soon  expect  a key  to  that  ancient  HISM. 
derivative  of  the  Sanscrit,  for  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Carey, 
son  of  the  well  known  missionary  at  Seranipoor,  left  a AVR£S. 
Pdii  (iramnutr  with  a Sanscrit  translation  luuong  his 
unpublished  manuscripu. 

J$iatic  HfnearcheSt  i.  ir.  vu  163,  viL  31.  397.  viii. ; 

H ard*s  Heiigiun  the  Hindoo,  4 vols.  4to.  and  8vo. 
il.  aw.j  CraufuM's  Hesearches,  i.  416  i Kluprotirs 
/Isia  Poltfghttaf  111  } Symes*  Kmbassg  to  Aca;  Coxe's 
Reeulenty  in  the  Purmtian  Empire ; Asialic  Journal ; 

Journal  Aiiatiriue  s Paulini  a S.  Bartolomeo  ;>fai<rr<ni 
J?orgui4tfm,  lioin.  I7t)3)  Taylor’s  Trantlation  the 
Prabod'ka  Chandroda^a. 


BUDGE,  c.")  Perhaps  immediately  from  the  Fr. 

Bloora.  }'*bougrr,  to  stir,  flit,  remove,  part 
from.'*  Cotgravc.  Bouger,  Skinner  suggests,  is  from 
the  It.  vo/ecre,  from  the  Lat.  eo/oerc,  to  roll,  or  turn. 
Menage  directs  us  to  the  Gcr.  rrgea,  be-Kegm^  to 
move  ; A.  S.  KOg~ian,  to  wexg. 

Vel  P^rrie  as  lie  vas  a most  courageous  knieht. 

Ne’er  hmdg'i  till  bU  last  breath,  but  in  thr  firiit  uiui  alain. 

rhmiftou.  23. 

71i«  vtcC'Sdniira]  of  the  hulkrs  bcinff  a head,  voald  aritb^ 
strike  flier  nor  salle,  but  pnMCil  on  witlioot  . irhervuiKin 

our  admirall  lent  him  a piece  of  oriiiDanre.  wliicb  they  repayed 
double,  so  tltat  we  grreir  to  some  little  quarrel. 

IfuhlMft,  V«yegt,i[e,  £itcard Ftntonf  T.  UL  fol.  796. 

AtrntD.  W«  hate  alike  t 

Not  Allricke  own<^  a serpent  I abborre 
.More  tlirn  ihr  fuiie  and  enuy  : fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  L«t  the  first  kndgtr  dye  tbe  ntl*ers  ataue, 

Ami  ibe  jo<U  tlootne  blm  after. 

SItmktytart.  Cvri«/«mu,  fol.  6. 

If  tbe  customer*  or  |me»iB  are  to  he  doored  all  tbe  harden  lies 
upon  my  back,  he'd  as  lief  eat  tJiat  (tIom  as  Imdet  after  ibcoi 
kintielf.  (Mdsuuth,  Yke  Viemr  ej  H’nkcjitld, 

Brnor,  tfrf/.  I Budge,  Mr.  M'arton  says  is  furj 

Bu'horxiwr.  / and  Scronios,  lamb.>«ktn,  peUi$  ognina. 
Peritaps  from  boclr,  which  in  Gcr.  is  the  name  given 
to  the  rnm  as  well  as  to  the  goal,  deer,  8tc.  The  wonl 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dress  or  habit  of 
those,  from  whom  was  cxpectctl,  or  who  professed  to 
presen  c,  great  austerity  of  life } and  thus  to  have 
AC(]iiired  its  application ; viz.  rigid,  severe. 

Com.  O fooUxbnRM  of  n»rn ! that  lend  tbeir  can 
To  tiiOKo  Sird^e  doctors  of  the  Stole  fur, 

And  feWh  their  precept^  from  the  Cynic  tub, 

Prabin^  the  lean  sad  sallow  alntinenec. 

MUten.  Cmmua,  I.  707. 

If  they  mean,  a*  lonre  probably  tbeir  meaning  wa*.  that  ronth 
rsrmcnt  spoken  of  Zac.  slii.  4,  m-«  may  then  liebold  the  pitiful 
storcof  leaminf  and  tlwolo^*,  whiHi  the  .4.*  deceivers  hare  thoufrht 
Bufficienl  to  upliold  tbeir  credit  wtOi  tlic  people,  wbo,  ihougb  ibc 
rancour  that  iearena  tbeni  liare  sumcwbnt  quirkrned  the  common 
drawling  of  llielr  pulpit  elocution,  yet  for  want  of  stuck  enough 
in  scripture  phrase  to  serve  the  nercasnry  «m:s  of  tbeir  mallec, 
they  are  become  su  liberal,  as  to  part  freely  irUh  their  own  ftmtgt- 
gwmi  frutn  off  tbeir  backs,  and  Itcstuw  them  ou  tbe  magistrate 
as  A ruu^b  garmeut  to  dreeire. 

M On  tkt  ,4etietf$  if  V.  i.  fbl.  355. 

A Sara  fur  goodnesse,  a irreat  Uclloua  for  lnAgo*cM 
For  myidntwse  Anna,  for  chastityc  goodly  Susauns. 

StMtgkurtt  i»  IFbr/vN.  EagUth  Poetry,  T.  lU.  p.  401. 


Bi'dcic,  in  Zoohsg,  a vulgar  provincial  name  of  the 
Salmo  Trutta,  or  Jsca  Trout. 

BUDGET,  Kr.  hougette  } It.  Mgiix  i Dutch,  boegett, 
boegiet,  borgie.  Vosaius,  de  Fiitit,  I.  1.  c.  ii.  thinks  it  is 
from  the  1.^  bulga.  It  is  more  probably  from  the 
Ger.  bug’cn,  bog-en,  flecttrc  in  concoeum  ccl  coarexMM; 
A.  $.  bug^an,  to  bow,  to  bow  out,  to  hollow  out. 

Tlicn  if  thou  emict  eoyne  eRoufrfa  to  spend, 

Lcame  first  to  spare  lliy  budget  at  the  brioke  ^ 

So  shall  lli«  boUume  be  the  faster  bound. 

Gttreuigme.  JUnutrtes. 

ThU  being  espyed  afarre  off,  ourr  s<»uldiora  hot  set  npou  tbeir 
paiisaffe,  stayed  u'arly  for  this,  that  the  mastcra  of  the  works 

EmiM^  to  frame  bridges  of  or  bottles  made  of  bra»U 

es  that  were  slaiuc.  JloUamd.  Ammiutmt,  fol.  274. 

Diowenes,  when*  lie  saw  one  make  means  to  drink  out  of  Ihf 
ball  of  bU  band,  cast  away  tbe  cUsb  ur  eup  that  he  carrU'd  in  faU 
k«4^pr.  id.  Ptmterrh,  fol.  207. 

But  oh  th*  important  budget  / usher'd  in 
With  sorb  bnrt-shakiog  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  ? Cviejsrr.  T/uk,  book  Ir. 

BUDWEIS,  a Circle  of  Bohemia,  which  forms  the 
soulhcni  extremity  and  most  elevated  part  of  the 
country,  and  ia  separated  from  Austria  by  a range  of 
high  mountains  on  the  south  and  east.  T!ie  river 
Tiloldau  has  it«  source  among  these  ridges,  and  in  this 
district  receives  the  waters  of  the  Mnlsch  and  other 
.streams.  Tlds  Circle  is  principally  composed  of  forest* 
and  sheep  walks,  and  abounds  in  game.  It  contuin* 
nine  towns  with  mimcrmis  villages,  and  n population 
of  alK>ul  170,000  individuals.  The  chief  town  has  the 
same  name  as  the  Circle,  and  about  46(X>  inhabitants. 

BUENOS  .\YUJBS,  an  extensive  Viceroyuliy  in 
Spanish  America,  so  called  from  the  salubrity  of  its 
cltroate.  It*  boundaries  were  a desert  on  the  north, 
Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  cast,  Patagonia  on  the 
south,  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  west.  Its  extreme  length 
was  IGCX)  miles,  and  it*  breadth  1000.  It  was  divided 
into  the  flve  Provinces  of 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Uio  de  la  Plata  j chief  towns, 
Bueno*  Ayre*,  Santa  Kc,  Monte  Video,  and  Maldonado. 
Parnguav)  Assumption. 

Tiiruman } San  Jng*»  del  Kstero,  Cordova. 

I/OS  Charcos,  or  Potos*  j La  Plata,  PotosL,  Santa 
Cruz,  Lo  Paz. 

Chiquito,  or  Cuz(x»;  Mendoza,  San  Juan  dc  la  Froo* 

teni. 
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BUBS06  Uut  the  events  which  have  rcc«;atly  occurretl,  and 
AYRES.  jjjji  ^xicurring  while  we  write  on  the  Spnoisih  Amc- 
BUPP,  fican  doiuinionii,  induce  us  to  post)K>ne  (he  details  con- 
. _ _ j ceming  this  district  till  a later  article. 

BUFF,  V.  Fr.  bu^vter ; U.  hojfetto ; Sp. 

Buff,  It.  I bcfelada.  Skinner  and  Junius  think 

Bc'rrET,  V.  >froui  to  blow  j in  Fr.  In 

Bir^FFET,  H.  I Gcr.  p^en,  it  /lart,  Jlttra  turn  tono, 

Bo'ffetino,  J pulsure,/ucere  utsonet,  whence,  Woch- 
ter  continues,  puff  is  the  sound  from  a blow,  whether 
of  a stick  or  fist.  In  Sw'e.  pu/f  Isa  Menage  and 

L<e  Duchat  observe  that  and  are  equi- 

valent. **  Souffete,  often  puffed,  or  blown  •,  also  to 
cuff*,  box  or  clop  on  the  car.  ’ Cotgmve. 

tVlianne  he  baitde  seUl  ibcM  ihlo(di  OOQ  of  the  myftjratris 
ttofldjrufe  Drpb  |[if  a iii^e  Ui  Jbesus  and  leidc,  antwemt  tiwu  to 
to  the  biaschop.  .Taa.  cb.  urui. 

He  me  aiwute  ^ luoMtbe. 

Pieri  Pi^kmmm,  y$$4>tn,  p.  402. 

And  lecKt  the  pTretnrs»c  of  rruelacinuni  entraunce  me  in  pride, 
the  pricke  of  my  deebe  an  aungU  cf  uibanas  is  ifliouuQ  to  roe 
that  be  hifmte  me.  2 CerynlA.  eh.  XU. 

And  lest  I shuld  be  euUed  out  of  measure  tborow  y*  aboun- 
dauncr  of  reaelncinos,  thcr  was  (puee  voto  me  mqnietnn  of 
the  fleahe,  the  mewefiger  of  Satan  to  bnjret  me  s tNirAUBe  I ibold 
SOI  be  exited  out  of  measure.  1551 . 

Thao  thei  spittin  in  bia  face,  and  auietea  bim  with  lufirtUf 
otbere  ^een  alrokls  with  tbe  pawme  of  her  bouilis  la  bb  fare. 

H’ir«y.  MaHkew-,  cfa.  xxrl. 

Tlien  spat  tiiey  in  hit  fare  and  bMffrtrtt  livm  with  fiates.  And 
other  amute  bym  with  the  palme  of  thair  baodea  on  the  face, 
atyinfc.  BitU^  1551. 

For  aa  taylh  Seint  Barnard,  while  lluU  1 lire  I abnl  hare  re- 
membrance of  ihi'  foultf  apitting  that  meu  apitteo  is  bU  face,  of 
the  bm^eitr*  that  men  yave  bim. 

CAtmrrr.  T’Ae-  Perse/ieS  TVi/r,  r.  il.  p.  297. 

Prrx.  Brareljr  run  Red-lMM>d 
There  was  a dtock, 

To  bare  b^/Td  out  tlwr  blood 
From  ought  but  a block. 

Bm  JnMMit.  Vitdirtpoe^i  £dL  277* 
Natbeleaae  so  tore  a bttp' to  bim  it  lent 
« That  made  him  reele,  ami  to  bia  brest  itia  herer  bent. 

S/frm*tr.  Ptierif  ^Mcme,  lM>ok  U.  can.  5. 

Hie  2Bth  day  of  April,  cUueni  ynoa((  men  of  jr*  ciUe  picked 
quarrells  to  rerkaiae  aUaoger*,  as  they  paaacil  by  y*  Ktrettea,  Mvme 
they  did  strike  & and  some  they  Uirew  ioto  th«  chanel. 

5'low.  1515.  J/ritry  I’///. 

Moreouer  comyng  into  a acbolc,  and  fyndiag  not  Hoairr'a 
workes  tber  he  gAuc  tbc  luaatcr  a bm^rf  with  bia  fy«U^ 

O'lrMmg,  On/.  1. 

By  good  rifdU  ihcrcfiire.  (hr  fight  with  bsta  goeth  first : wrest- 
ling followrth  in  tbe  aecnnd  place  : and  running  mmnietli  in  the 
last ! for  that  r<*pre!urn(«th  the  charging  of  tbe  enemy, 

and  tbc  aeoiding  of  the  recbaige. 

//•llanit.  Pbtiarcht  fol.  553. 
HU  wayward  mates  tV  .f'lolUn  bag  anbiml, 

KxpecUag  trrasurea,  bait  outnMb*ti  n wind  { 

Tbe  sudden  hurricane  in  thunder  roars, 

BvjffeU  the  bark,  and  whirla  it  from  the  aliores. 

Brvttot,  BfUtU  U»  Fcntvn. 
Then  to  o«r  purpoae  tbU  appears  the  crepe. 

To  weigli  tbe  danger  with  tbe  lUMibtfol  nope  { 

Tbougb  aorcly  bmjfttttd  by  er’ry  sea. 

Our  bull  aobiokeo  long  may  try  o-lee. 

Falconer , The  Skipwretkt  ciui.  2. 

Tbooc  planks  of  tough  and  hardy  oak,  that  used  for  years  to 
brare  Uic  bnffeu  of  the  Buy  of  Biscay,  are  now  turned,  with  their 
warped  grain,  and  empty  trunnion  boles,  into  eery  wretched  pakt 
for  tba  aMtomre  of  a wretebod  fiirm-yard. 

iturie.  Iteller  f«  Lori  Amekiumd, 


Brrr,  n.  Duff,  huffh-,  or  buffalo.  Fr.  biffk  s 

Bi’rr,  adj.  I It.  and  Sp.  btt/alo;  Dutch  and  Ger. 
BuVf.slo,  \bttffrlf  Lui.  buba/usi  Gr.  ffn/ioXof. 
Bu'pfle,  I 'J'he  Fr.  bufft,  (bon/  tauvage)  in 
BtiVpLKjiKaD.  J pcrhnps  immediately  from  the  Fr. 
btru/.  See  Bkbf. 

iiuffit  also  applied  to  a leather  made  of  tbe  skin  of 
the  animal.  And  to  the  colour  of  that  leather.  Bufflt^ 
herul  i having  the  head  of  a bufUe  or  buffalo,  a large, 
(hiek,  illfoniied  head.  Skinner. 

To  stand  buff,  Is,  perbupa,  to  stand  sturdy  as  a buff 
or  an  ox. 


Bl.TP. 


BUF- 

F(»M.A. 


Neither  had  the  Greeks  any  experienre  of  those  neat  or  hofira 
called  Vri  and  Bisontes : & yet  tbe  forrest  of  India  be  full  of  wild 
knb  A kine.  I/oUanit.  Plinit,  U.  fol.  323. 

I did  ace  ikrra  fnrrc  off  not  ableto  diseerne  them  perfectly,  but 
tbeir  steps  shewed  that  tiiclr  fectc  were  clouen.  and  bigger  then 
fecle  of  ramel<i,  I suppose  them  to  be  a kind  of  knffn  which  1 
read  to  bee  in  tbc  couutru)'es  adincent,  and  very  many  ht  tbe 
firme  land. 

Umklmyt.  Fttfitfe,  ifC.  T.  ui.  fol.  133.  rluthomjf  Ptttkkuftt, 

Item,  ten  or  tweleegood  shirts  of  male  being  very  good  or  else 
none,  that  may  abide  tbc  shot  of  an  arrow,  and  two  ioff  irrkins. 

/d.  yoftft,  V.  i.  3(f2.  jfftkttr  FiuartU. 

So  fell  this  5«^le-bca4led  giant  by  tbe  band  of  Don  Quixote. 

Cnylcm,  4Vd>/ci  on  Dim  (puj:oU,  lit.  3. 

One  Ibing,  ’tis  true,  we  ongbl  to  tell, 

He  liv’d  and  dy'd  a colonel ; 

And  for  the  good  obi  eaine  stood  inff, 

'Gidiuc  many  a bitter  kirk  mhI  cuff. 

Mniier.  Hndthrats  EyUapk, 

Hiis  goodly  goose,  all  feather’d  like  a jay. 

So  gravely  rain,  and  so  demurely  gay, 

J.OSI  night  t’  adorn  tl*e  court,  did  overload 
Her  bald  A^forrhead  with  a high  commode. 

HaUfax.  On  tke  Caantcu  Dawagtr  of — ■ 

The  first  if  I rrmember,  is  a sort  of  buff  wnislroat,  iniidc  astu|tie 
fashion,  wry  plain  and  wilUout  tbe  least  oroanH'iits. 

Goidimitk.  Same  Particnlara  relatioeto  Vkartei  XU, 


A house  there  b (and  that’s  enongh) 

From  wiienre  one  foul  morning  issues 
A brare  of  wairium  not  in  buff. 

But  rusUiug  la  tfaelr  silks  a&tl  tlssnes. 

Gray,  ai  /awg  Slurf, 

Though  fouls,  like  yon,  imy  think  me  rough, 

And  scorn  me,  ’cause  I nm  in  buff. 

Vet  your  conlempl  1 glad  receive, 

Tis  all  the  fame  that  you  can  ^ve. 

Smart.  FaUe  xrL 

Far  as  the  sirkrning  rye  ran  sweep  around, 

Tis  all  one  desert,  desnlslr  aiui  grey, 

Grax'd  by  tJte~  sullen  buffalo  alone. 

yitoMssa.  Liberty,  part  L 

Buffalo,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Dot 
bubtilus. 

BUFFET,  n.  Hickes  says,  Bufet  Gall,  abants,  in 
quupocultietaliaadniensam  rejinnuntur.  Couipoaitum 
eitt  ex  Francicls  vel  8ax.  beod,  menaa ; et  fat  vel  vat  i 
Sax.  fat  fat,  vas,** 


Blit  hark  I the  charming  clocks  to  dinner  coll, 

A bondred  footsteps  scrape  tba  marble  ball  i 
T*be  rich  buffet  well  euluurcd  serpents  grsce, 

Tbe  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  ws«h  yoar  face. 

P*pc.  Tke  V$e  o/Rickta. 

BUFFONI.V,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
TVfrandrw,  order  Dig'jnia.  (ieneric  character  ; calyx 
of  four  leaves } corolla  of  four  petals ; capsule  uii3o« 
cular,  two-seeded. 

K a 
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BUG 


BUG 


DUP- 

FONIA. 

BUG. 


The  only  species  of  this  ^cnu:«  U the  B.  lenuifoiut,  or 
slendrr/iMjji^Hia,  a native  of  Britain. 

MU'KM)OX,  c.  Fr.  boufont  It.  buffone;  Sp. 
Jkf^rroo.v,  n.  I bufon.  Wachter  thinks  from  the 
BL'vFODNEay,  VFreneb,  boujff-n  f Gcr.  pujtn,  to 
Bf'froOMixo,  I pujf.loblow.  Salmasius,  — beeaxise 
Bo'rrooNLY.  I they  (scurra)  puff'rd  out  their 
cheeks  w mimo  to  receive  bu^s  or  blows  tliat  they  might 
sound  the  louder.  Fermriua,  because  they  received 
the  httfi  or  blows  of  others,  (and  for  the  amusement 
of  others.)  upon  their  cheeks  out.  Du  fringe, 

bccnuBclhcymnusod  the  spectators  hy  buffing  orcufhng 
each  other.  See  Wachlcr  in  V.  Pu^en,  and  Mcjiagc 
in  P.BouJfbn. 

Boujfbnner,  Cotgrave  says,  i*  to  i^ooaire  it,  to  play 
the  fool,  jeaster,  bufoon} — basely  to  get  a living  by 
jeasts  or  jeasting. 

A 6ujfoon,  .Tunitis  says,  is  a shrewd,  and  crafty  court 
fool,  a fool  of  plesaunce,  sucli  us  Kings  and  great  men 
love  to  entertain. 


Wfao,  in  Uu!  ^nt  duke’s  court,  hujp»eiu  his  compliment, 
Aceordiof  to  the  cbsnfteof  meats  in  season, 

•At  c«rv  free  Itmb  (able. 

/WW.  'I%e  /mneitt  CAatte  and  \able,  set  iU.  se.  1. 


He  inveth  eoQQsel  unto  Kines  and  Princes  tb»t  be  Voreri  and 
fsToorers  of  literslurc,  to  sbldc  rslber  tlie  resdin|r  sod  hesrinif 
of  military  Dsrraliooi,  and  straugems  at  tbeir  feasts  snd  bsnqitcu, 
yes,  snd  scurrii  Ulk  of  baff^atu,  plcasanli,  and  ftesMra,  tbco  any 
guesUuos  propounded  or  discussed,  as  loucbinir  inustcke  or  poetry. 

UailanJ,  PimtareA,  fol.  487. 


Yet  thrmivh  sll  cbsnj^es  of  bis  ihiflinf  seene 
Still  rnnstant  to  bajoan  snd  barlrt^uio, 

A*  if  be  'sd  made  s prayer,  tlisn  bit  of  old 
More  foolish,  that  ttimM  sU  be  touch'd  to  p:old. 

J/aAt.  TAt  Rttfina. 


The  first,  are  those  iaJ’oaHi  that  bare  a Uieni  of  tnimickinit  the 
spct’eh  snd  bebsriour  of  other  persons,  ami  tnmiag  sU  their 
patrutw,  friends,  and  scqasiotancc,  into  ridicule. 

7'a/tcTf  No.  2C8. 

Re  pleased,  therefore,  once  for  all  to  let  these  natlemen  knov, 
that  there  isnrUber  mirth  nor  food  liiirnoar  in  bogtinf  a ynunf 
fellow  oat  of  rountenaocc  ; nor  that  it  will  rrrr  roasUtule  a wit, 
to  conclude  a tart  piece  of  baffoancry  with  a tcKat  taak*t  jtm 
btmih  I <5^cre/or,  No.  443. 

Amp.  This  must  either  he  a dream,  or  dninkenneas,  or  msd- 
■eaa  in  tbec : Icare  your  bmffattatag  snd  lyinir,  1 am  not  in  the 
hnmour  to  bear  It,  sirrah.  Dryita.  AmyAUtian^  act  Ui. 


Rut  in  the  present  state  of  men't  minds  and  affairs  do  not  flatter 
younelres  that  they  will  piously  look  to  the  head  of  our  church 
In  Uw  place  of  that  pope,  wbi>u  you  make  them  forswear  ^ and 
out  of  all  re\'crvnr«  to  whom  you  bully,  and  rail,  and  baffmn 
them.  BurAr.  Snani  LtUrr  ta  Sir  //.  Langry^Kt. 


No  more  my  titles  aball  my  ekildren  tell, 

The  old  baffaaa  will  fit  my  naoM  as  well  | 

This  day  beyond  its  term  niy  fate  estends. 

For  life  is  coded  when  our  honour  ends. 

Gali*mUA.  PraUfue  I.ahrrhu, 

They  [pantomimes]  were  at  first  introdured  upon  the  Mage,  aa 
8califer  ao]q>osra,  to  succeed  Utc  chorus  and  eomedica,  and  dirert 
the  alienee  with  4>«^aoM  poatures  and  aoiic  daorca. 

UtlmatK.  f’/iny,  letter  izie.  book  rii. 

BUG,  In  Swed.  pukt  is  diaboltu ; lal.  puk(, 

lU/naBJtm,  >d<pmoM.  Scotch,  poteke.  Of  uakiiown 
Bi/cam).  J origin.  But  «ec  the  next  Bug.  i.  c.  big. 
Applied  to  some  ugly  object  to  terrify  child^,  or  any 
persons  eatsily  terriHed  or  frightened. 

He  neither  learoeth,  nor  worfceth  any  l&fer  for  payne  of  y*  rod 
or  for  fear  of  b^ggft  or  plraoure  of  apples,  hot  doth  all  thynges 
of  hia  OUM  COVage.  Tyadalk  Warkta,  fo).  10. 


Hnen  so  reryly  shall  ye  fulfill  the  Isv  of  Christ,  and  not  with  BUO 

smytinf  yoor  bretheren  and  puttinf  sUMnWyng  blockes  before  

tbrrr  wrake  feeie,  and  killyof  theyr  cooseienees,  and  makinf  gCGBY. 

them  HH>rc  afraydeof  alisdowet  aiul  buggr$^  then  to  breake  theyr  * 

fathers  commauruinwois,  and  to  trust  in  wardes  of  wiruie  and  v ' 
vanitic  more  then  ia  theyr  faikcra  promise. 

'J'yadaU.  tf’arift,  fol.  I8fi. 

Matrimnoy  bath  euer  beea  a blarke  baggt  in  Uirir  aInairo$e 
and  efaurcbc.  Bair.  Vatary,  Pttf.  4.  1. 

As  silly  children  dare  not  bend  tbeir  eye, 

Vtliere  they  are  told  atran|;c  bag  brart*  haunt  the  place, 

Or  as  new  inouaters  while  in  bnl  they  He 

Tbeir  frarefull  tbouj;btcH  preaent  before  their  fare. 

Fairfax.  Qadfrty  */  Uaatognt^  book  xiti.  at.  18. 

And  here  by  the  way  it  U to  be  noted  lliat  the  taklnf^  of  this 
earak  wrouj^bt  (wn  extraordiitary  elfeeCa  in  Enflaud  : first  tluit  it 
taufiht  others,  that  caracks  were  no  such  hagt  bat  that  they  might 
be  taken. 

Uakiayt.  Vaymgt^  ^r.  Sir  Frantia  Drahe,  v.  ih  p.  2.  fol.  123. 

Vet  were  they  but  foolca  and  madde  menne,  to  tiiloke,  that 
either  so  mighty  a prince  could  be  feared  witli  buggtr  and  raUlea. 

Jevti.  lit/met  af  tXe  Afaiagtt. 

There  being  nothinir  so  extrsvaaant  and  outrageously  wild, 
which  a mind  once  infected  with  atheistiral  autUshoeaa  snd  dis« 
belief,  will  not  rather  greedily  swallow  doun,  than  admit  a Ifoitr, 
which  to  sneh  is  the  highest  of  all  paradoxes  imagioabie,  and  tne 
moat  affrigblful  bag  kror. 

CudafartA.  IntrlUctual  Syttrm,  fol.  108. 

^1iat  hat  this  bugbear^  desth,  that's  worth  our  care  ? 

After  a life  in  pain  and  sorrow  past. 

After  deluding  impe  and  dire  deap>air. 

Death  only  gives  us  quiet  at  t^  last. 

H'aUk,  Saunttf  Dtatk, 

Jocky  my  love,  nay  don’t  you  cry ; 

Take  rou  abroad  ! indeed  not  I ; 

For  afl  the  bagaSatt  to  fright  re— 

Besides  the  naughty  horse  will  bite  ve. 

Lkyd.  Cfo/.CA«r. 

' ' ” Then  night  the  drunkard 

Reel  ariT  hia  fttU  bow),  snd,  when  ’tis  drain'd, 

Fill  up  another  to  the  brim,  and  Usgh 

At  the  poor  bagbrar  death.  BMr.  TAt  Gretw. 

Bcc.  Bijv  sometimea  so  wrillen.  Not  on  uncoromoo 
expression  in  the  North.  lie  is  quite  6u^ ,*  i.  e.  g^rcat, 
proud,  swaggering. 

Hewr.  Dunty  sport  toward  Dalyell  t rit,  come,  sat,  sit  and  be 
quiet } here  are  kingly  hagt  words. 

Fard.  Perkut  ff^arbteh,  act  hi.  ac.  2. 

But  when  her  clrellag  nearer  doan  doth  pull, 

Then  gins  she  swell,  and  wasen  bug  with  bom. 

But  loose  her  light,  parts  clad  with  darkneaM  dull 
She  shows  to  us. 

Mart.  0»  tka  Sard.  Pyatkatkanxtim,  book  IU.  cam  3.  M.  $3. 

Bco,  or  Boo,  a large  river  of  Poland,  which  ori> 
ginatea  near  the  town  of  Lemberg  in  Galicia,  and 
flowing  towards  the  north,  and  afterward  to  the  west, 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Polish  and  the 
Russian  governments  of  V'olhynia  and  Grodno.  It 
Anally  enters  the  Vistula,  near  the  town  of  Zakroozyn, 
north'west  of  Warsaw.  The  Bog  is  the  //ypaaii  of  the 
ancients. 

BUGKV',  a small  Province  in  the  old  division  of 
France,  separated  by  tbc  Rhine  from  Dauphiny  and 
Savoy.  Its  length  is  about  sixty,  and  its  breadth  six* 
teen  miles } its  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  800 
square  miles.  It  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
French  in  1601,  when  It  was  received  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  in  exchange  for  the  Mar<|ulsate  of  Saluzzo. 

It  is  now  included  iu  the  department  of  the  Ain } and 
its  chief  products  are  black  cattle,  wood,  hemp,  butter 
and  cheese 
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BUGLE. 


BUILD. 


BU  GLE,  or  'v  See  Bcll.  Mr.  Tvrwhit  «y®,  that 
Rv'hht  >bugte-hoTn  Is  a drinking-veasel  made 

Bc^clC'Uorv.  J of  horn,  and  tliat  he  been  told, 
that  ia  some  part  of  the  North  a luU  is  now  called  a 
bugle, 

Skinner  thinks  that  buglc~hom  is  hucuUt  comu. 
Lye>  that  bugle  is  the  bonosus ) and  bugle^horn,  the 
horn  of  the  bonasus.  Junius,  that  bugU‘hom  may 
be  deriveil  from  the  English,  io  bow  t A,  S.  bigan  or 
bugan  t sc.  a crooked  bom. 


These  »re  the  bcutet  which  ye  shall  emt  of  oxen,  shepe,  it 
gootes,  bert,  roo,  and  higU,  wylde  gootr,  roicome,  origen  and 
Cauelloo.  BiUe,  1551.  i>m/cra»«iny,  ch.  xriL. 


Janus  lie  by  the  fire  with  double  herd. 

And  drinhrth  of  hU  6*igU  born  the  vine. 

eSaatrr.  T^t  FraHiritiu't  Tmle,  r.  11S6S. 
51n  bnxtoualie  Boreas  his  itigH  blew, 

The  derc  full  derne  doua  In-tlie  daits  drew. 

(i,  D»ugUu.  book  rit 


So  stoutly  Boreas  his  load  ®Mg4rblew 

Doua  to  tbs  daks  the  trembliag  deer  withdrew. 

F«Kktt. 

Vulcan  now  makes  his  aarll  ring, 

Dick  whistles  loud,  sod  Mami  aing  } 

And  SUvio,  widi  bis  kigk  horn, 
tVinds  an  inipfioM  unto  the  mom. 

eWiMt.  rAeA/eraiHg  f^natrtina. 
Tbs  buglt'k^m  Insidre,  whose  elsm’roai  brsy 
Shall  muse  from  sleep  the  rebel  rout,  sod  tune 
To  temper  for  the  Islwurs  sf  lh«  day. 

5MMrf.  The  Heg  Gmrdem, 


BUILD,  r.*\  A.  S.  bfldan,  is  to  confirm,  to  esta* 
Bi/ilder,  F blifth,  to  make  firm,  and  sure,  and  fast, 
Bi*'ildino,  ^to  consolidate,  to  strengthen ; and  is 
Bu'ilt.  ) applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well 
as  to  dwelling  places.  Huts  and  hovels  arc  merely 
things  raised  up.  Buildingt  should  be  confirmed,  csta" 
blished,  strengthened  structures.  See  Tooke. 

The  Dutch,  beelden  ; Ger.  bilden,  are  used  somewhat 
more  widely ; viz.  to  form  or  fashion,  to  express  or 
represent  the  form  or  image. 

Englyase  sad  fe  ^sxoDS,  ^stslone  to  were, 

GreU  towaes  and  csstics  bygoone  hmtdt  snd  rtre, 

^at  hil  sddc  rr  yeast  sdoua.  A GUuceMer,  p.  2Sfi. 
Mywe  abbeyea  he  made  raste  ^ys  godc  A^lstone, 

And  )«r  nas  of  olde  Uoum  In  pe  load  bob, 

hat  1m  DC  amcadede  myd  som  lood,  oher  ntd  Uidyrngt. 

id.  p.  371. 


And  I ary  to  thee  thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  stoen  I sehal  Hide 
mj  chirebe  and  the  gaiis  of  helle  achulea  not  bare  mygkt  agens  it. 

H'icH/.  Jtfar/Acw,  ch.  sri 
Thought  I br  aaint  Thomas  of  Keot 
This  «'cre  a /eble  fouDdeatent 
To  httildet  OB  a place  hie 
He  ought  him  little  to  gloriAe 
That  hercoB  biite,  God  so  me  sane. 

Chmuen.  The  third  JM  ^ Feme,  M.  290. 
Tbe  blr<1  that  aometime  hmitt  wilbia  my  breaaL 
And  there  as  then  chiefc  succour  dm  recciue  t 
Hath  BOW  ckwhere  iui/t  her  another  aeU 
And  of  tbc  old  hath  taken  quite  her  leare. 

Fneer.  ^nctert.  The  iMuerte  hitLeme  kemlmg  fvTfktn  Aim,  ife. 
And  yet  these  hiUrrrt  wlln  beggrn,  a haggeful  of  wbctc 
Of  a purr  pore  otan,  that  may  onetbe  paye 
Half  his  rrot  in  a yere,  and  half  ben  tobyode. 

^r«i*/MAm«R.  Crtde,  C.  1.  3. 


Jkctns  oeiik  to  hem  redden  ye  arrere  in  acriptnris,  the  atooa 
whichc  the  hiiderie  repKn'cden,  this  ismaadc  into  the  beid  of  the 
ceroerc.  Uuti/.  J/afiAew,  cb.  ai. 

Jeans  oayde  mto  them } did  ye  nener  rcade  Ir  the  acripturca : 
the  MotM  which  the  hgUUrt  refumd  the  same  ia  set  in  the  principal 
parte  of  the  comer.  JliS/r,  l&Sl. 


Aadwhanne  he  went  out  of  the  temple  oon  of  hisc  dUrlpik  BUILD, 
seideto  him  mslatir  biboold  wbat  macer  of  stoones  and  vbat 
maner  k/tfiMgr*.  And  Jems  aotwrrde  and  sry<le  to  him  amt  BUL.AK. 
thou  all  these  grele  hyUimgu  ther  acbal  not  be  left  a itonn  cm  a • - -il 

Stoon  which  s^al  not  be  dialryed.  ffich/.  A/erA,  cb.  x»t. 

And  as  hr  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  hlsdisripHa  iayd«*nto 
hem,  roaster,  se  what  stone*,  and  what  hyldyngrt  are  hrre.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  sayde  rnto  bym.  Seyst  tbou  these  great 
hfldinges.  There  sliall  not  be  Icfte  one  stoue  vpoa  anolucr,  that 
ttoll  DOt  bee  ibroweo  downe.  iStiU,  16M. 

HeBce  it  is  that  the  hmUdimg  of  our  Slum  rise  no  faster,  became 
our  tongues  are  divided  } happy  were  tbe  church  of  God,  if  we 
all  apeak  but  one  language  j whiles  we  dilTcr,  we  can  huUd 
nothing  but  Babel ; difference  of  tongues  caused  Uwir  Babel  to 
cease  but  it  hmi/dt  ours. 

ifmU.  Cent.  Of  JIaM,  v.  i.  fiol.  792. 

Thrasen  waa  the  first  Atdhfrr  of  towne  walls:  of  towers  snd 
fortresses,  the  Cyclopes,  ss  Aristotk  thinkech  t bat  the  Tyrin> 
tbiana,  according  to  llieopbrastus. 

HeUoMd.  Plimie,  fol.  IfiS.  V.  I. 

After  tliat  yr  went  to  hym  into  the  towne  de-syryng  him  to  se 
your  nrwe  hmyidyngtt,  and  br  oliryed  in  eorry  thyogv  to  you, 
and  drank  of  your  wyne:  and  ia  tbiay^  grrle  loar  that  y«  alicivcd 
him  to  put  him  to  delhe  ? Fraittari,  f'rMgr/e,  t.  iX  C.  8-1. 

And  as  the  hn/C,  so  dlffereut  is  the  fight  | 

Their  mounting  shut  ia  on  our  sails  design'd : 

Deep  in  tbeir  bulls  our  deadly  buUrts  light 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a paaaagr  find. 

Xirydea,  .^nmk«  J/irsStA*,  St.  $0. 

To  draw  op  stonee  of  such  prodigioas  weight, 

And  raise  tb*  smaxing  heaps  to  such  a bright, 

Whathuge  raaebJoe,  wbal  forceful instmroeot 
Did  your  blind  Amlrier  of  the  world  inrent. 

Blaekwttrt.  CVro/ian,  book  Ir.. 

Odes,  once  ^nted  canttot  well  be  altered  when  the  author  has 
already  said,  tW  be  expects  his  works  shoald  lire  for  ever  : and 
it  had  been  very  foolish  io  my  friend  Horace,  if  some  years  after 
his  Exegi  Mooumcatuin,  he  should  litre  desir^  to  see  bit  hmldtHg 
taken  dooA  agala.  Prier.  P»tt»criju. 

The  FrcDcb  AviMrrs,  clearing  asray  as  mere  nibblah  wkaterer 
tbsy  found,  and  like  tbrir  ornamental  gardeners,  forming  every 
thing  into  an  exact  level,  propoae  to  rcat  the  whole  local  an& 
general  legisUtarr  oa  tfarre  bases  of  three  different  kinds. 

Onrhe.  P^jUtUene  «a  the  Arrefa/kM  im  Fretmft, 

Aq  object  placed  upon  the  top  nf  a high  hmildimg,  appears  mark 
leas  than  whim  placed  on  tbc  ground  at  tbe  same  diilance. 

Reid,  Enyttiry,  cb.  vL  SCC.  22. 

BIjKOVINI.\,  or  Bi'kowisb,  a Province  of  the 
Atutrian  domiuions,  bordering  upon  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  more  particularly  cncoiupossed  by  tbe 
Dniester,  Moldavia,  Transylvania,  Galicia,  and  Lodo* 
meria.  It  lies  on  tbe  north-east  side  of  the  Carpathian 
range.  It  U intersected  by  the  river  Pruth,  which 
flows  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  that  chain.  The 
south-west  of  Utis  Province  ta  a billy  region,  being 
intersected  by  several  ramificutions  from  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  j but  the  north-c.ist  part  is  less  diver- 
sified,  bearing  a nearer  rc&cmblance  to  the  plains  of 
Galicia.  Tbc  whole  surface  contains  about  S65Q 
square  milc.s,  and  a |>opulation  of  930,700  individuals ; 
among  which  there  are  nearly  9000  Jews,  and  about 
as  many  gypsies,  with  3000  Armenians  ; tbe  rest  are 
chiefly  u'alachians.  Tbe  Greek  Church  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  and  the  chief  town  is  Czemowilz.  This  U 
pleasantly  situate<l  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Pruth, 
about  140  miles  south-east  of  Lemberg,  is  the  8ee  of 
a Greek  Archbishop,  and  contains  about  5400  inhabi- 
tants, with  a provincial  school,  and  a central  Custom- 
house. 

BULAK,  a suburb  on  the  eastera  bauk  of  the  Nile, 
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BUL^K.  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  it  may  be  called 
the  port  of  Lower  E^pt ; and  hu  evuleutly  arisen 
from  the  hut*  and  «he<l«  erected  for  the  couvenience 

, ‘ , of  the  |>eople  employed  upon  the  \rater.  It  i«  now  a 

lar^e,  ill-built  town,  containin^alU£4r,Cu*tam-huu»e, 
several  occ4]*,  (camvniMeruiM,)  and  Bne  hamiin*,  or 
baths.  The  space  between  the  city  and  iVahik  is  filled 
with  jntnicos,  aiut  affords  a large  snp{>Iy  of  fruit  and 
vc^tablcfl.  Opposite  to  UuUk  is  the  village  of  Km- 
bibil,  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  according  to  Sonnlni, 
where  any  lolemhle  butler  is  made.  Acconling  to 
Leo,  this  wo*  built  before  any  other  town  on  the  Nile ; 
but  it  is  nut  metitioned  by  lilrid  or  Ibnu'l  Wardi*.  It 
was  almost  descroyed  by  the  bomimrdment  of  the 
French  in  l?y9.  (Sonnini’s iii. ; Volney's  Egypt, 
i.}  Niebuhr’s  Heiu.  i.  12)  ; Leo  Afr.  6P3  ; Hrowtic's 
TrarcU  } Dttcript'utn  dc  C Egppie  { Nordeo's  p\. 

xvii.) 

BL'LB,  r.*\  Or.  Lat.  bulhus;  Fr.  buU>e  ; 

Buub,  n.  >Lennep  doubts  whether  the  Hr. /ia\fiot 

Bc'i.aur9<.J  should  be  deduced  (through /9o\»?)  from 
jaci0,  (I  throw  forth,)  or  from  o\^>,  (with  ft 
prefixed,)  whence,  he  remarks,  ®\Xt<u4, — perdo,  prvprie 
volcmdv,  — and  also  the  Lnt.  ro/co. 

he  forms  thus,  oWvw,  6\\w,  5\w.  The  reason  of  the 
name,  he  t*  of  opinion,  must  be  sought  a rotunditate, 
whether  acrinired  a volrendo,  or  a projicitiido.  Sec  also 
Martinius  and  V'ossius.  A Mb  is  aoy  thing  round  ; 
particularly  applied  to  a round  root. 

A none  ' - 

» ■ - vkerein  *re  ■!! 

The  moulditiga  of  s round-tiirn'd  pedestal, 
tVhenre  hitUmg  out  in  6eure  of  • •phere, 

Thr  wbnie  ahorr  u finish'd  in  a small 
Fellucid  spire  rrown’d  with  a crystal  ball. 

Coiltm.  tVomderi  »f  tht  Fnke,  (Ifi^l.)  p.  11. 

For  tbit  ridiculous  round  root  colled  tW  which  moketh 
us  so  food  sport,  and  U frown  into  a by-word,  little  tboiifb  It 
be,  esenpetb  not  by  that  nMaocs  from  tbuadcr,  bat  becaase  it 
Ikoth  a property  clean  coolrory  onto  iL 

mUm»d.  ri»iank,  fol.  i77. 

Gsrticfi  pUats  and  Itearbcsbc  not  Ml  commendable  in  one  and 
the  soiuc  respect.  For  of  some  the  Roodnesw  lietb  oncty  in  their 
bn/6»tu  and  round  root  : of  others  cualnuriwise  to  their  bead  aloft. 

Jd.  Plimte,  T.u.  fol.  13. 
But  tlicse  are  thiaev  nf  most  prodigious  hopes, 

They're  Jesuit  imlts  tied  np  with  ropes, 

And  these  the  devils,  grafu  for  further  popes. 

A'(i*f.  Or^oeiM  and  £wrydke. 

Or  s>»w  the  turnip  ; this  shall  yield 

Sweet  pMtiire  to  the  flock*  or  lowing  herds. 

And  well  prepare  tby  land  for  future  rrnp*. 

Oyd»i*y.  jdgrinUturt,  can.  2. 

BULBOCODIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants, 
class //cTOfft/rirt.  rtrder  iUoffOfftfwiff.  Generic  character  : 
corolla  funnel'shnpeil,  of  six  petals  { claws  narrow, 
gtaminiferous  j ra]>su!c  su|>crior. 

The  only  sf>ecies  of  this  genus  of  the  Lily  tribe  is  the 
B.  rtrnum.  a native  of  Spain.  Curtis’*  Magazine,  I.*>3. 

BIJIX^ARD,  in  a name  given  to  the  .smooth 

Blenny,  B.  pholis,  bv  Willoughby, 

BULGARIA,  GREAT,  a Kingdom  of  con.sidcrable 
extent  and  povt'er  in  the  middle  ages,  which  occupied 
a part  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmaiia  of  the  Cireeks,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Rha  or  \ oiga.  Its  botimlartes  are 
indistinctly  mentioned  by  the  geographers  of  (he 
middle  ages.  'Fhey  appear  to  have  been  the  Umlian 
mountains  on  the  cast,  the  rivers  Cama  and  Ufit  on  the 
north.  Samara  on  the  sooth,  and  the  Volga  on  the  w est. 
This  fertile  and  well  watered  region  at  the  foot  of 


Mount  Ur:i],  soon  became  an  object  of  attraction  to  BUL- 
the  hardy  wanderers  over  the  snows  ami  deserts  of  OARIA. 
Siberia ; hence  the  territories  into  which  It  was  divided 
perj>etuaUy  changed  their  masters,  and  were  subject 
to  new  honie*  of  different  origin,  and  speakingdifferent 
langtuiges,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  A corres- 
ponding change  of  denmnJnatioa  took  pl.ice  ; and  as 
the  ancient  .Sarmatians  were,  in  after  ages,  f(d1owcd 
by  the  Bulgarians,  so  do  tribes  of  Bashkirs  now  occupy 
the  plains  once  possessed  by  them  ; but  subsequently 
inc«)rponited  in  (he  kingilotn  of  K&zin,  and  finally 
comprehended  within  the  (invernment  of  Orenburg, 
in  the  modem  division  of  the  Russian  Empire.  If  the 
language  of  the  aciu.'il  iuhabittuUs  of  European  BuL 
garia,  were  that  of  their  Asiatic  ancestors,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  the  SlavonLvn  race  j but  the  Greek* 
of  the  Lower  Empire  called  them  llunnogomJuri, 
because  they  had  the  same  origin,  and  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  Hons,  who,  as  appears  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  were  a Turkish  trilw,  {Ahiu  Poly- 
glotta,  210,21 1 ;)  so  that  the  'I'urkish,  inlcrmixed  so 
largely  with  the  modern  Bulgarian,  isaremnant  of  the 
original  langtmge  of  that  {teople,  nut  a foreign  ap(>en* 
dage  engrafted  upon  a .Slavonian  dialect.  (Adcluog’s 
MUhridates,  ii.  641.  iv.  394.) 

The  lluDs  first  began  their  emigrations  westward, 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  the.se 
HunnogonJuri  ap|>earcd  on  the  confines  of  Europe, 
from  which  they  were  cxpelleil  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Belisariiis  in  a.  d.  668.  It  was  near  a century  before 
they  again  made  their  appearance  to  the  cast  of  the 
Euxinc  j and  as  they  w'orc  too  ferocioux  and  not  suf- 
ficiently civilized  to  carry  on  any  peaceful  arts,  their 
country  was  unfrequented  by  merchants,  and  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  their  southern  neighbours.  The 
Arabians  arc  the  first  w riter*  who  give  any  account  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  Al  Idrisi,  (erroneously 
called  the  Nubian  Geographer.)  mentions  the  Ethel  or 
Volga,  a*  **  flowing  westward  till  it  reaches  the  back 
of  ilulf Adr, and  then  bendinground  to  thccaat,  it  passes 
by  the  Ufis  (Russians,)  the  Bulghi!ir  and  the  Bcrtds, 
and  at  length  fulls  into  the  sea  of  Khazar,  (the  Cas- 
pian.”) Grogr.  A’utiens,  p.  245,  246 ; yfrai.  289,290. 

This  places  the  Bulgarians  of  those  days,  exactly  in  the 
site  meDtiuned  above,  which  now  forms  a part  of  the 
government  of  Orenburg.  The  some  geoifrapber,  in  bis 
account  of  the  sixth  climate,  places  the  land  of  Bn/- 
ghtlriyyah,  " between  Russiyyoh,  and  the  land  of  the 
Basjurt,  (B4shburt,  1.  e.  Bashkirs,)”  ijis.  p.  311,)  and 
in  the  seventh  climate,  we  find  *'  the  remainder  ol 
Bulghdriyyah,  which  contain*  a fortified  city  called 
Bibfiu,  ou  the  summit  of  a hill,  and  i*  populous,  and 
well  furnished  with  provisions;  a mounUlu  called 
Kdkdntyk,  (Baese  di  Cocagiial)  lie*  to  (he  north  of 
this  country,  lieyond  which  no  beings  can  exist,  on 
account  of  the  vehemence  of  the  cold.”  (.4i. 324,326.) 

'I’hif  exactly  agrees  with  the  report  of  William  of 
Ruv-sbroeck,  (.^rgrrtm  foyages,  p.  17,)  a monk,  who 
travelled  in  these  countries,  just  a hundred  years  after 
IdKsi  finished  bis  work  ; **  the  Pascatis,”  (Bashkirs) 
be  says,  *'arc  on  the  eastern  confine*  of  Great  Bul- 
garia i”  **  and  little  Bulgaria,”  be  adds,  is  the  last 
country  to  the  east  where  there  are  any  towns  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  Asiatic  Bulgaria  was  divided 
into  two  States  in  the  time  of  Huysbroeck,  for  the 
ruins  of  Bulgh4r,  the  Capital  of  that  Kingdom,  arc  still 
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BUI^  Tisihle  n«ir  ^pazk  on  thr  left  bank  of  the  Volj^f  the 
GARIA.  ^ Utile  Bul^ria  therefore  mentioned  by  him  « ns  the 
southern  |>art  of  the  country  described  by  the  Arabs. 
Ibnu'l  Wnnil,  who  wrote  in  the  be^innin|t;  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  speaks  of  the  land  of  the  Uul^bfir,  as 
an  extensive  territory,  on  the  confines  of  the  (.ireek 
Empire  (Rum,)  inhabited  by  a powerful  people,  and 
possessing  a large  city  cnlM  Bulghftr,  dcseril>cd  by 
those  who  had  seen  it  in  terms  almost  surpassing 
belief.”  It  is  probable,  that  Bulgarin,  at  Chat  lime, 
extended  much  further  north  than  the  limits  usually 
assigned  to  it;  fur  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
remotest  State  towards  the  north  known  to  the  j^mhs. 
**  The  length  of  the  day  in  winter,  among  the  Uus, 
(Russians.)  and  Bulgb&r,  (Bulgarians,)'*  says  the  same 
writer,  **  is  only  three  hours  and  a half.”  This  may 
be  thought  an  idle  exaggeration  occasioned  by  extra- 
Togaiit  and  vague  reports}  but  there  is  a pleasant 
rtory  told  by  the  eastern  historians,  which  proves  that 
they  had  some  better  ground  than  a mere  rumour  to 
build  upon  ; for  the  Bulgarians,  they  “ tell  us,”  who 
hod  been  convertetl  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  in  the  days 
of  the  Abbdsi  Khalifs,  (the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century,)  were  much  at  a loss  what  to  do  respecting 
the  last  of  the  five  daily  prayers,  (sal&tu’fsltk,)  which 
is  ordered  to  be  said  half  an  hour  after  night  has  set 
in,  (Sale's  Pr.  Disc.  107  i)  '*  because,”  ns  they 

alleged,  in  their  country  for  ten  days  at  Midsum- 
mer. the  daun  made  its  appearance  before  the  twi- 
light had  disappeared.”  The  ImAm  Bakk^l,  Mufti  of 
Khusarezm,  (a.  d.  llfiO,)  to  whom  they  applied  for  a 
feCvh  (decision)  on  this  point,  decided  that  on  them 
the  nocturnal  prayer  was  not  obligatory  j but  another 
distinguished  Musulman  divine,  the  Shemsu'l  Ayknmah 
Molw&ni  was  of  a different  opinion,  and  taxed  Bakkfdi 
with  having  broached  a heretical  doctrine.  **  If  a 
man  neglect  to  say  any  one  of  the  five  prayers,”  said 
the  Shemsu’l  Ayimmah.  '*  is  he  any  thing  ^tlcr  than 
an  infidel  ?”  “ and  if  a man  have  lost  both  his  feel,”  said 
Ikikkdli,  how  many  ablutions  must  he  make  ?”  '*  three,” 
replied  his  adversary,  *'  for  the  fourth  is  impossible.” 
'*  So  is  the  nocturnal  prayer  to  tliose  who  h,ive  no 
night,”  rejoined  Bokk^U  triumphantly,  leaving  his 
vanquished  adversary  no  resource,  but  to  write  a dis- 
sertation on  this  knotty  point,  as  he  declared  he  would 
forthwith.  (/fAjm-nwmd,  S74.) 

llic  principal  town  of  the  BulghAra  was  gituate<l  near 
the  Ethel  (Volga,)  according  to  the  Radzu'  mtlAr,  and 
contained  some  mos<jues  with  about  50()  houses.  Tlieir 
western  neighbours,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the 
Russians,  on  the  east  they  had  the  Basjurts  (Bashkirs,) 
the  Khazars  on  the  south,  and  to  the  north  a large  tract 
plainly  a terra  incogvita  to  the  Arabs. 

We  scarcely  hear  of  this  people  till  they  had  been 
conquered  by  J6jl,  son  of  Chingiz  Khin,  (a.  b.  <501, 
A.  D.  1294.)  bnt  that  they  had  n Monarchical  form  of 
government  before  that  time,  is  evident  from  their 
coins,  some  of  which  bear  the  name  of  a Kallf  who 
reigned  a century  c.arlicr,  (Prahn’s  .Vu»ami  Pn/gnrici.) 
The  descendants  of  Jfijf  were  dispossessed  by  Urds 
KMn,  another  Moghul  Prince, and  replaced  by  Tfmiir 
in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  fourteenth  century  { but  Bul- 
»ria  became  a Pmvince  of  the  kingdom  of  K4zfin,  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane}  it  was  finally 
united  with  Rumio,  by  the  conquests  of  Ivan  Vasily- 
wich  11.  In  155^. 

European  or  Little  Bulgaria,  as  has  been  already 


remarked,  ow'cs  its  name  and  existence  aa  a separate  8UL- 
territory,  to  one  of  the  ettrly  migrations  of  the  Asiatic  0AR1A> 
Bulgh&rs.  Its  esiablisiuncnt  as  an  indepeodent  sove- 
reignty,  ap|>ears  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine Pogonatus,  (a.  o.  i)  but  the  victories  of 

Justinian  11.  rejireseed  these  barbarians  for  a time.  IJc 
was  houever  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  the  {tower  of 
the  Bulgarians  continued  to  increase  at  the  expense  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
became  masters  of  Dardania,  Tbeasoly,  and  Kpirus, 
under  Simeon  the  most  distingnished  of  all  their 
Kings.  Bulgarin  was  subsequently  again  united  to 
the  Empire  os  a tributary  state,  an<l  continued  so  for 
two  centuries:  but  in  the  thirtoeentb  it  recovered  its 
inde{>cndence  and  maintained  a continual  struggle 
with  its  more  poxverful  neighbours,  till  it  was  at  length 
reduced  to  a 'l\irkish  Province  by  B4yozid  (Bnjozet) 
in  13ii6. 

It  has  been  divided  by  the  Turks  into  the  four 
Sanjaks,  (Captaincies, )of  Vidln,  Nicopoli.Silistria,  and 
Sophia,  and  forms  a part  of  the  Ptishklik  of  RdmlU, 
(Koroelia.)  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a triangle, 
enclosed  by  the  Danuho  on  the  north,  the  Black  ^«ca 
on  the  east,  the  Balkfin  or  Mount  Hemus  on  the  south 
and  west.  The  small  interval  between  the  declivities 
of  that  chain  and  the  Danube,  is  traversed  by  (he  river 
Timok,  the  western  boundary  of  moderti  Bulgaria. 
Placciion  the  declivities  of  the  Bolk^n,  the  whole  Pro- 
vince, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Black  Sea,  is  ragged  and  mountainous.  From  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Great  Chain,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Province,  a branch  runs  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  ; and  all  these  hills  send  out  innumer- 
able streams  flowing  in  northerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion.s  to  the  Danube,  or  in  a south-easterly  course  to 
the  sen.  No  part  of  the  territory,  a very  siimll  jK>rtioo 
excepted,  passes  beyond  the  {lamllrls  of  43'  and  45'^  X. 
latitude  either  way  j and  it  stretches  in  breadth  from 
^13®  to  40°  E.  longitude.  Few  countries  arc  more  blest 
by  nature.  The  soil  is  everywhere  productive,  and  ti>e 
numerous  streams  fertilize  the  fields  which  they  tra- 
verse ; while  the  beauty  of  the  climate  in  summer, 
tempercfl  by  a considerable  degree  of  cold  in  winter, 
contributes  materially  to  the  rapid  increase  of  every 
kind  of  produce.  All  sorts  of  groin,  cattle,  particularly 
horses,  wool,  iron,  and  wine  are  raised  in  abundance, 
and  would  render  this  n highly  flourishing  country 
under  any  government  but  that  of  the  Turks  : for  the 
Danube  nfibrds  an  easy  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Provinces  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  menns 
of  the  Black  Sea  This  Province  of  their  Empire  is 
considered  by  the  Turks  as  the  granary  of  Constan- 
tinople, so  that  the  exportation  of  com  to  any  other 
place  is  strictly  prohibited  } wheat,  barley  and  millet, 
(.SergAum,)  are  raised  in  vast  quantities  } and  about 
]*hiIipptq>oli  there  arc  large  rice  farms  belongirg  to 
the  Sultan,  and  many  of  his  officers  receive  a part  of 
their  produce  as  payment  of  their  salaries  in  kind. 

'J'he  best  wool  is  brought  fram  the  pastures  near 
Nicopoli } much  of  it  is  exported  into  Germany,  and 
to  the  shores  of  the  .Adriatic.  It  is  said  almost  to  rival 
the  wool  of  the  Spanish  merinos.  Zagarab,  Cbirphn 
and  Kizanlik  furnish  excellent  silk;  another  sit^Ie 
production  of  the  country.  A colony  from  Brousse  in 
France,  U said  to  have  greatly  improved  its  quality 
and  quantity  } honey,  peculiarly  excellent  and  very 
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abundant,  it  prohibited  as  an  export.  On  the  tame 
account  as  g^rain,  rlz.  in  order  to  secure  a plentiful 
supply  to  the  Capital.  Wax  it  also  gathered  ami  sold 
in  large  qtiantities  at  Ternova.  Rushchuck  (Kuscauk.) 
Silistria,  H&zkrjik,  ond  8humlah.  The  best  tobacco 
comes  from  YcnijAh,  it  fetches  a high  price;  and  the 
worst,  called  kizil  d^le  (red  and  mad)  tells  well  in 


Fgypt  and  Arabia,  where  a strong  flavour  is  io  vogue. 
The  wine  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  is  sold  in  great 
quantities  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Hides,  particularly 
buflalo’s,  as  well  as  the  skins  of  sheep  and  hares,  are  also 
considerable  articles  of  export.  Diibnijah,  the  sandy 
plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Black  Ska,) 
is  famous  fur  its  horses  ; they  are  small  and  strong,  but 
belter  shaped  than  the  Tatdr  breed.  There  arc  large 
iron-works  at  Samkkov  and  Krrstendil ; the  ore  is  from 
the  mines  in  the  neighbourhimd  : and  Constantinople 
is  chiefly  supplied  with  iron  fnim  this  quarter.  Among 
the  manufactures  successfully  carried  on  in  this 
Province,  wc  may  mention  the  morocco  leather  of 
Rushchuck;  the  gun-barrels  oflslcmyeh,  (Scliumm;) 
the  nails  and  horse-shoes  of  Sophia  ; and  the  saltpetre 
of  Phiiip}K)poli,  Buz^rjik.  and  VanlidK.  Before  the 
late  war,  the  French  carried  on  a very  considerable 
trade  throughout  Bulgaria,  and  had  completely  sup- 
planted the  Ragusans,  its  former  merchants.  The 
feudal  system  of  the  Turks  was  introduced  into  Um.  ns 
into  all  their  other  conquests,  and  has  produced  all  the 
evils  attendant  upon  such  a system ; depression  of 
agriculture,  stagnation  of  commerce,  ami  a rapid 
depopulation.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  rest  of 
Turkey  are  strongly  exemplifled  in  Bulgaria.  Its 
luxuries,  amusements,  and  occupations  are  the  same, 
on  a humbler  scale,  as  those  of  the  Capital.  The 
Bulgarians  are  generally  members  of  the  (ireck 
Church,  are  under  the  ecclesMstica]  government  of  a 
Patriarch  and  three  Archbishops,  subject  to  the  See  of 
Constantinople.  They  arc  lost  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance nod  superstition;  and  the  fastnesses  in  the 
mountains  arc  the  undisturbed  retreat  of  robbers,  who 
comedown  in  gangs  and  keep  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  in  perpetual  alarm.  In  the  hills  to  the 
south  of  Sophia,  there  is  an  ancient  gate,  said  to  be 
a monument  of  Trajan’s  progress  through  almost 
impassable  defiles ; and  the  numerous  tumuli  con- 
tinually remind  the  traveller  of  the  bloody  engage- 
ments which  ouce  desolated  the  plains  over  which  he 
is  passing. 

})ee  Haji  Khalifah’s  Jchdn^nuta^;  //Itt.  Cental.  iU$ 
TtWirs,  ■ir>4  } l)c  Guignes,  llatoire  dfi  Hum  f Gibbon's 
JJfclitu  anti  F<Ul  Jtome,  vii.  ix,  x.xi. ; Jnc.  Univ. 
7/rj/.  xix. ; Hammer's  Ruineli  und  Bi/sna ; Idrisl'g 
Nozhatu 'I  moahfak  i Geo^rofth.  Nubitm  i Ibnu'l  Ward! 
MSS.:  Philips’s  CoWretioa  i.j  Von  Engel's 

Or*t'huJife  d.  Un^ar.  Rfich$.  vol.  iii. ; 'rhunntann's 
Otsfhichle  tier  H$tUchen  Viilker  f Peyasonel,  Oljt^rvalions 
$ur  its  p^pies  drt  bord$  du  JRmubfi  Strutter!  Memnrut, 
&e.  Petrop.  1771;  'J*homlon'a  Turkey;  Boscovich, 
yutfu'ui  da  CoitaniinopoU  in  Puionia,  17w4  ; Relmers's 
Buuicin  Emha^sy,  1804  ; KeuiUy,  Voy.  wr  let  bordt  de  la 
Mtr  Soire,  1803. 

BULtiE,  or'i 

fliLGR,  r.  > 5>ectoBiLOK. 

Bi'UiE,  a.  J 


*nirrc  I wmt  k land  in  oar  boat  & foand  (brr«  or  four  fbber- 
boats,  ard  bfroi^ht  one  of  them  of.  The  rest  therasrivrs. 

Hektmyt.  Vofegt,  tfe.  Sir  Pretfn^  v.  Uh  $oL  579. 


The  la  sLirms  of  soandioi;  wblrlvrluds  fly, 

Toat  tlK  trllii  wares,  aod  battle  in  tbe  shy; 

PaU!  tn  man ! st  once  all  oernn  ronrt, 

AqcJ  K-atter'd  navies  imtge  oa  distajit  sbnrea. 

Jir99*n€.  The  CemfltutU. 

- — .Till  borne  adrift 

Arainst  soim*  ley  moaolaia'a  hulging  aklcs 
Ihey  reel  ood  arc  ao  more. 

ImUetient  r>f  .SAait;>e«re. 

Bl7LI^^IA.  orBocLiuiA,  from  an  ox,  and 
hunger,  morbidly  increased  hunger.  It  is  called  by 
Hr.  Good,  in  his  Sew  Syttrm  of  Staolot'y,  LimoiU 
avem,  and  it  vulgarly  denominated  Canine  appetite. 

In  this  department  of  our  work  wc  shall  not  usually 
devote  any  space  to  the  description  or  cunsidcratioa 
of  particular  diseases,  which  will  more  properly  fall 
under  the  general  head  ofMaoiciNR;  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  plan  to  notice  this  aifection  separately, 
inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  an  anomaly  considered  as  a 
morbid  state,  and  is  inexplicable  uj)ou  any  known 
principles  of  {MUhological  science. 

There  is  indeed  considerable  difRcuUy  ottending  the 
explanation  of  the  vast  variety  both  of  appetite  and 
digestion,  that  is  evinced  by  diQ*crcni  individuals  in  a 
common  way;  but  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and 
system  under  the  circumstances  now  to  be  stated  seems 
especially  obscure.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical 
and  Pfiysical  Journal,  wc  fin<l  a most  remarkable 
case  of  Bulimia,  w hich  is  given  in  detail,  uud  the  credit 
of  which  is  cslnhlLsbed  upon  very  high  auihuritv  ; 
experiments  respecting  the  individual's  powers  of 
stonuich  having  been  rooile  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Foster,  agent  for  prisoners  at  Liverpool,  Dr.  Johnson, 
commis^iunor  of  sick  -ami  wounded  seamen,  and 
Adtnical  Child.  The  man  in  question  consumed  during 
the  spetee  of  one  day  four  pounds  of  raw  cow’s  udder, 
ten  pounds  qf  raw  beef,  and  two  pounds  of  candles, 
making  together  sixteen  pounds  of  solid  matter;  to 
which  he  added  five  bottles  of  porter;  and  it  seems 
he  could  have  devoured  more,  but  tliat  he  took  alarm 
from  having  heard  that  he  was  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  His  manner  of  eating  was  like 
that  of  a famished  wolf  j with  his  teeth  he  tore  large 
pieces  away  fn)m  the  nui&s  he  was  devouring,  then 
rolled  them  about  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  them 
W'ith  a gulph.  Hiis  man  was  a Polish  .soldier,  and 
in  tbe  service  of  the  French,  on  board  the  Hoche 
frigate,  when  that  vessel  was  captured  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren  off  Ireland,  in  the  year  He  of  o pale 
complexion,  rather  spare  habit  of  body,  w ith  a pleasant 
expression  of  countenance;  was  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  measured 
in  height  six  feet  and  three  inches.  He  stated  that  he 
began  this  enormous  eating  at  about  thirteen,  and  tluit 
bis  father  and  brothers  harl  been  remarkable  for 
inordinate  appetite.  It  was  found  that  neither  the 
alvlne  nor  vesical  evanmtions  were  in  any  measure 
proportioned  to  the  ingesta.  There  was,  however,  a 
constant  tendency  to  perspiration,  and  wlien  in 
the  sweats  were  often  so  profuse  os  to  oblige  him  to 
throw  off  his  shirt.  I'liere  were  no  indications  of 
worms. 

Another  singular  cose  of  vomcious  appetite  has 
been  reported  to  the  National  Institute  of  France  by 
M.  Percy,  a Surgeon-in-Chief  to  the  French  army.  A 
young  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  named 
Tamre,  and  who  in  early  life  belonged  to  a troop  of 
•trolling  jugglers,  accustomed  himself  to  swalloif 
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BULIMIA.  6mta,cnormoiis  quantities  of  broken  victual*,  bokets- 
ful  of  fruits,  and  even  living  animals.  'Fhe  most 
alarming  symptoms  endured  in  consequence,  wore  not 
sufficient  (o  overcome  this  diuigeroiis  habit,  which 
became  at  lost  an  imperious  necessity.  Knrollcd  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  in  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  jimiy  of  the  Rhine,  he  sought  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  food  around  the  moveable  hospital.  The 
refuse  of  the  kitchen,  the  remains  of  the  messes,  the 
rejected  matters  or  corrupted  meats  did  not  suffice 
him.  lie  often  disputed  with  the  vilest  animals  their 
filthy  and  disgusting  meals  j he  was  perpetually  in 
search  of  cats,  dogs,  and  even  serpents,  which  he 
devoured  alive,  lie  was  obliged  to  be  driven  by  force 
or  threats  of  punishment  from  the  dcad-rooin,  and  the 
plaees  in  which  the  blood  drawn  from  the  sick  wa,s 
depositetl.  It  was  in  vain  attempted  to  cure  his 
ravenous  appetite  by  giving  him  fat,  acid,  opium,  and 
even  pounded  shells.  The  disa|)]>earanre  of  a child 
of  sixteen  months  old,  gave  birth  to  horrible  suspicions 
of  him,  and  he  fled.  Fire  or  six  years  aftcrwar<ls  he 
was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  of  Versailles  in  a 
consumptive  stale,  which  succeeded  his  enormous 
sqipetite.  He  soon  after  died. 

Sfons.  Tessicr,  the  chief  Surgeon  of  tloe  Infirmary, 
examined  the  body,  uotwithstaiiding  on  abominable 
odour  wluch  exhaled  from  it.  The  stomach  was  of 
extraordinary  capacity,  the  intestines  were  ulcerated 
and  remarkably  distended,  and  the  gall  bladder  was 
of  a very  large  siie. 

Tarore  was  small  in  stature,  flabby,  and  weak.  His 
countenance  had  nothing  ferocious  in  it.  ^V'^hen  he 
had  fasted  for  a time  the  skin  of  his  belly  could  almost 
be  wrapped  round  him,  and  when  full  he  appeared  as 
if  dropsical.  A thick  vapour  issued  from  his  mouth 
in  torrents,  all  his  body  smoked,  the  sweat  flowed 


hectic;  and  these  effects  arc  in  a degree  the  fre<]uent  BUI.IMIA. 
results  of  indulgence  in  gluttonous  propensities. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  one  of  the  cases 
above  narrated,  the  frightful  disorder  inailc  gr.ulual 
inroads;  and  that  the  full  estubUshuicnt  of  the  com- 
plaint seemed  to  result  from  habits  which  would  most 
probably  have  been  successfully  combated,  had  they 
been  n\et  and  grappled  with  before  they  h.vd  acquired 
the  vigour  of  maturity.  The  custom,  and  we  may  say 
the  vice,  of  too  much  eating  is  indeed  but  too  common, 
and  brings  after  it  a va.«t  cohort  of  maladies,  which 
might  be  obviated  by  on  early  counteraction  of  the 
constitutional  bios. 

BULIML'S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  MoU 
lusca,  order  Trachclipoda.  Generic  character : shell 
oval,  oblong,  or  turrited;  aperture  entire,  longitu- 
dinal ; margins  very  unequal,  disunited  above  ; culu- 
mclU  strait,  smooth,  entire,  and  simple  at  the  Ixue. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  rdl  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  and  vegetable  feeders.  The  species  consist  of  many 
of  the  lanct  Tettatta,  which  Liniueus  jdaced  in  the 
genera  huUa  and  UtlU.  The  animal  luisf<>ur  tcntacula, 
the  two  larger  of  which,  as  in  the  Hdictt,  bear  the 
eyes  on  their  summits.  Ithas  nooperculuoi.  Its  habiu 
ore  similar  to  those  of  the  lldictM.  Some  of  the  shells 
of  this  genus  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
largest  of  the  land  division.  B.  ovatu*  is  not  less  than 
four  inches  and  a half  in  length. 

There  arc  several  small  species  natives  of  Great 
Britain;  as  B.  acutus,  monianus,  oisturus,  luhricut,  Ac. 

BULK,  \ R.  Brunne  (see  in  F.  Bull)  and 

Bclki.vxss.  ) Chaucer  write  it  bouke.  Bitgis,  in  G. 

Douglas,  is  6H/if  in  Surrey.  Dutch,  beurk,  vnter, 
truncui  corporis  f Ger.  WM ; A.  S.  buce,  from  A.  S. 
bug-aa  i Gcr.  bug-en,  to  bow  j arcuare  in  coucavum  tel 
contexum.  Sec  Htxcx  and  Biluk. 


abundantly  from  his  head;  and  like  all  other  voracious 
animals,  he  sle]>t  during  the  time  of  digestion. 
Thomas's  Practier  of  Physic. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  some  instances  in 
which  both  the  desire  for  food,  and  the  power  of 
digesting  it  has  proved  enormous ; not  long  since  in 
Ba^holomew's  Hospital  there  wa.s  a woman  who,  we 
are  Informed,  devoured  with  ease  nine  quartern  loaves 


That  which  bows,  bulges,  or  bellies  nut;  the 
greatest  circumference,  expanse,  magnitude,  size, 
mass  or  body. 

‘Hie  clotered  blood,  for  any  Ucbe-craft, 

Comimpetii,  sod  U in  his  itiie  yUfI, 

That  nvyther  veioe  blood,  oe  rentousinf, 

Ne  (Iriake  ofhcrtivs  may  bcu  hit  helping. 

CAametr.  Tkt  KnighUs  TaU,  t.  2784. 


in  the  course  of  a day,  besides  other  food;  and  Dr. 
Mortimer,  in  the  forty*third  volume  of  the  Pkiloso^ 
phUal  Trantactions,  relates  the  case  of  a boy  only 
twelve  years  old.  who  would  even  gnaw  his  own  flesh 
when  not  supplied  with  food,  and  who  swallowed  in 
six  successive  days  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
pound.s  eight  ounces  of  materials,  being  on  the  average 
sixty-four  pounds  a day.  The  digestion  in  this  case 
did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  at  all  with  the  desire  of 
eating,  for  the  food  w*os  for  the  most  part  rejected 
soon  after  it  had  been  taken. 

in  the  month  of  August,  in  the  present  year  (Id^) 
the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Christopher  le  Stocks, 
in  London,  brought  a great,  thin,  tall,  squalid  look- 
ing roan  (Richard  Bailey)  before  the  LortI  Mayor,  on 
a charge  of  selling  the  parish  clothes  illegally.  It 
appeared  that  bis  object  was  to  procure  food.  On  one 
occasion,  for  a wager,  be  swallowed  nine  pounds  of 
raw  bullock’s  liver,  two  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  and 
seven  large  tumblers  of  mm  and  water. 

As  the  cause  of  this  disease  is  oRen  obscure,  so 
the  termination  of  it,  in  most  instances,  is  such  as 
Blight  be  expected ; namely,  maraamos,  dropsy,  or 

TOL.  XIX. 


Ofcboii  reea  fyne  wslit  (chnwa)  be  cut  tUsy  toke 
Anc  |rvte  aowiner,  sad  lUd  la  Mgis  deme 
Witbin  tbst  IwUt,  in  mony  liu^  cu^Yroe: 

Scbortly  the  belly  «rss  stuliit  cucrv  dele, 

Pall  of  koyebtii  ann}'t  io  piste  of  stele. 

book  u.  1. 14, 

Io  tbr  dsrk  SwM  ibey  closde  bodies  of  raen 
Choseo  by  lot,  and  did  eotlufT  by  atesUb 
Tbe  hollow  wpiob  with  armed  aoldiers. 

.Surrey,  book  U.  p.  .t39. 

V'poQ  tbe  wbiehe,  after  be  badde  bangyd  a ahorte  season,  be 
was  entte  down,  beyoi^  slyre,  and  his  bowellys  rypped  nut  of 
his  bely  aod  cs»t  into  the  fyre  tbrrr  by  biin,  aod  lyuetl  tvll  tbe 
buwchcr  put  bis  bso'le  iuto  tbe  AtiiAe  of  bis  body ; Inaotouch  that 
be  Bsyd  in  Ibe  sune  instant,  **  t)  Lord  Jhrsu,  yVt  more  trouble  ** 
it  BO  dyed  to  tbe  frest  compSMioa  of  tnoebe  people. 

p.  $72. 

l-tOBf  atoodc  I in  a dorape, 
my  bort  bei^  to  ake  t 
My  lirer  leapt  wlthbt  ray  Sa/eS 
ray  trenbiiof  baads  did  abake 

7Vr*eri-»<f.  Pydere't  Artaver,  e. 

It  M fortuned  that  be  [tbe  Duke  of  Burgundy]  was  wslkhig 
late  one  nisbt,  be  found  a couutry  fcUuw  dead  drunke,  auorting 
on  n betSe,  be  caused  bta  feUoirerB  to  Uinf  bim  to  bis  psU^ 
L 
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BULK.  And  tbfre  rinfptef  liim  o(  hli  old  eloAtbe^,  ted  Attlrinj;  Ulm  After 

the  court  «-h«n  lie  avaLciI,  )kc  Aud  (bey  wen*  aH  rredy  (o 

BULL.  Attend  upon  bin  excellency,  pertuiuding  him  be  was  some ^caI 

_ ^ ^ ^ duke.  JtMrf«n,  y/N«/«My »/ .l/r/4ijiek«/y,  fol.  274. 

Minerra  auule  me  so  renownd ; and  that  mott  tall  stroor  peere 
1 slue ; Ills  bigpe  bnlAe  lay  ou  earth,  esteiulcd  Itcre  aoii  (Wre, 

As  It  were  corcUius  U>  spread  the  center  rvrry  vherr. 

C'AepaMit.  ihmur  • tU^d,  book  rii.  fol.  99. 


So  proued  be  hU  Authority  St  not  with  a MJ  frA  Peter  MAled 
with  rold  lead,  cither  vUb  shAdowes  of  Uie  Old  Toiomeoi  faUly 
expounded.  TyndAiL  H Vr4e«,  fot  126. 


Sir,  wc  hAuc  Itbonrcd  so  moche  to  tbc  of  oar  craftes,  that  they 
be  well  eoclyacd  to  h«ue  peace,  so  thA< our  lorde  the  Ihike  of 
llurgToa  wi)lJr  ptu^lon  (bcin  and  to  fraunl  vs  our  adeyent  trAuo* 
Ciicat^  Accurdini  to  the  trooun  of  our  cbarlcrs  and  k»Utt. 

Tniitnrt.  C roNye^r.  T.  U.  C.  18. 


But  that  which  is  dcroul  of  bulk  and  mafrnitndr,  b likewlte 
devoid  of  local  uatioB.  Cudtearik,  Jm/eL  Syst.  fal,  77i. 

Some  limits  a^rain.  In  i«/A  or  stature. 

Unlike,  and  uot  n-kin  by  nature, 

Itj  concert  act,  tike  iiipik-rn  fricuds 
Because  ouc  serve#  the  otbcia  ends. 

/'risr.  ji'ma,  can.  2. 

XotwUhatandiug  aome  pApera  may  he  made  up  with  hrokea 
bints  and  irregular  sketchea,  it  is  oftsn  expected  that  every  sheet 
abould  he  a kind  of  treatise,  and  make  out  in  thought  uhot  it 
wants  in  4u/A.  6pcr<(ir«r,  No.  124. 

Ob  ! thut  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  sec, 

Still,  a«  nf  old,  rnrumbcr‘d  villainy  t 

('oiitd  France  or  Kume  divert  oar  rtrare  dcaigna 

With  all  their  kraudies,  or  with  ail  their  winea. 

/'s'/r.  Lpu/friii.  T»  i-Atd  litiktirH. 

Monc}’  la  the  bert  Tneasttre  of  the  aPered  value  of  ihintrs  in  a 
irvr  veara  t because  lU  vent  ta  tli*  same,  and  its  qiuuitity  altera 
alowiy.  Hut  wheat,  or  any  other  frraia,  rsmuit  aerve  iusteatl  of 
inoDcr ; because  of  its  bulhimeu,  au<l  too  quick  change  of  its 
quality.  /.orAc.  Conudertitnfu  Aiouty,  scC.  XT. 

*riuts  will  you  see  me  aa  I go, 

Still  gatbrring  bulk  like  balls  of  suow, 

Steal  by  ili^grces  upon  your  rbelf, 

And  grow  a giaut  from  an  clf. 

i.layd.  .d  Ditihyvt. 

General  rc.i«>nio(;a  teotn  intrienle.  merely  because  thcr  are 
general ; nor  is  It  easy  for  tikc  Mk  of  mankind  to  diatinguish  in 
a great  number  of  particoLsni,  tliat  rommon  ctrrumiunce  in 
vliich  tliey  all  agree,  nr  to  extract  it,  pure  aud  uutuixed,  from 
the  other  superduous  cirrumataocea. 

Humr.  Ks/nytt  ^ £reey  i. 

It  is  veil  known,  that  aa  unboaoded  freedom  U now  utdtilged 
to  the  puMicmlon  of  the  most  lleentiooa  opinions ; and  that  these 
arc  not,  as  formerly  maftac*!  f>btiUy  volumes  of  infideUty,  or  to 
dull  and  pblegmalical  reasooers.  Pertfus.  Srrmun  viit.  v.  1. 

IlL'Lt/,  Fr. /rttWc;  It.  ; Sp.  JWi/fa  I Mid. 

/l.al.  hul/a;  (itr.  Olid  Dulrh,  Lu!U,  It 
y has  it«  nainc,  aaya  Wachtcr,  from  its 

llt-'i.LiaT,  C seal,  tshlch  was  of  n round  ahnpe,  (or- 

Bu'ti.BTiN.  rfcjru/ari  Jigurd)  in  mntky  cognate  lan- 
guages (muf/is  didfeefu)  called  6oI/,  (in  En^lUli  hail,) 
froui  6o/'en,  to  roll,  to  turn.  J^Scursius  givca  a bar- 
barous Greek  word,  fiavWa,  sigilhm,  n seal.  For  the 
voriuuit  kinds  of  hulU  or  aeal.^,  see  Spclmnn,  in  t Bulla, 
Du  Conge.  Menage,  ^ee  aUo  the  aii&celliincous 
article  following. 

A bull  U also  applied  to  that  which  expresses  some- 
thing in  oppoailiua  to  what  is  totended,  wished,  or 
felt. 

BulUlin  U a diminutive  of 

Ic  pAfte  CrlmtyB,  of  non  avtvemetrt. 

With  letter  lulltd  fya  aaauyled  to  Scotland  seat. 

It.  Ilfunnr,  p.  26i. 

)w  pnpe  bis  lullf  sent  kidcr  mtn  }«  Wate. 

A Comandvd  him  to  prcsu'be  ^wgh  alle  hsod, 

}>c  Saraxeos  da  gveu:  wrecke,  )<e  Cristea  iur  to  sehond. 

Id,  p.  22€. 

The  weve  merrhanna  inarrve.  aomeirepte  for  Iti+e 

And  ptwyde  for  Tten  FWuhraan.  purrkan’d  bem  ^ buUr. 

Pirn  Plvukuum,  hiiAa,  p.  US. 


But  that  such  a poem  should  be  imAhleM,  I aiitl  affirm  It  to  be 
a bmlt,  takiiir  away  the  eaxner  of  that  wbirb  it  calls  itaclf.  For 
if  it  bite  naiiher  tlw  persons  nor  (b«  vices,  huw  ia  it  a satyr  ? aad 
if  it  bite  either,  b»v  is  it  luotblrM  ’ so  that  tuolblcs-i  satyrs  arc 
as  miKb  as  If  be  bad  said  tiwlbless  teeth. 

JdilluM.  u4m  ^yiugy /ur  SmtHymmut. 

Vou  lovt  toothless  Batyrs  ; let  me  inform  yon,  a U^othleaa  aalyr 
is  as  unpr«>|wr  as  a U>olblcsasleck*ttone,  aod  as  buUub. 

Id,  udnitnmdvtT$iAn$  up*M  fkt  Heuu^fritntt  Deftnct, 

Tiie  ubolc  bull  is  extant  in  the  hmtUry  of  Laertius  CberabiBoa, 
t^mi.  i.  p.  12,  printed  at  Aome,  1617. 

Huutk.  5rrM«ii4,  Tol.  V.  p.  213- 

All  things  In  this  his  fulminating  bull  arc  not  of  to  innoxious  a 
tendency.  His  doetrlnes  affret  our  cofutitiitioo  in  its  vital  parts. 

Ilmrkt.  HeJletti4>U4  uH  tk*  FVearA  Kuvolultun. 

Hie  Pope  was  pirsaed  with  the  narrative,  acd  by  a foriual  bull, 
cooferrvtl  iq^on  t!ie  crown  of  Portufinl  all  the  countries  wblch 
should  be  discovered  as  far  as  India,  tot>etlirr  with  India  itself. 

JitkntvM.  lulnilMt/um  to  tko  M'orid  iJuty/nyud. 

I am  Incliord  to  jirefrr  the  pithy  and  sententioiis  brevity  of 
these  biiJJftimi  of  ancient  rebellion,  before  tlie  loose  aud  confused 
prolixity  of  the  mL>dern  adverlisriaenis  of  roR'titnlional  iofur- 
matiuu.  Sirrit.  Apf<ml from  t/if  .Vew»  to  tk*  Vld  tb'kigs. 

id  a redc^tpt  or  letter,  issued  by  Kcuperors 
and  Fopcs,  and  fctdcd  with  lead ; though,  striclly 
ipeaking.  It  is  the  seal  or  pendent  lead  aloue,  which  id 
the  Bull,  as  it  is  that  which  gives  0<o  itistrucDcnl  iu 
title  and  authority. 

During  the  middle  and  Imrliarous  ages,  gi>ld,  silrer, 
waxen  and  leaden  Bulls  were  used  by  llte  Kiiiperors 
and  Kings.  In  o^aira  of  the  greatest  iniiwrtaocc  goldm 
Hullt,  were  employed;  leaden  and  waxen  ones  being 
confined  to  mntu-rs  of  smaller  moment,  lu  the  old 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  there  are  two  golden 
Bulls  otM*  attached  to  (he  treaty  between  Henry  VlXl.  of 
Etiglitnd,  and  Francis  1.  of  France  i aud  the  other,  to 
the  instrument  by  which  Fupe  Cdcment  \'ll.  conferred 
on  Henry  VJ1I.  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.” 
Silter  Built,  though  of  lesa  frct|ucnt  occurrence,  are 
soiuetimcs  to  be  met  with  iu  ancient  documents. 
Ltaticn  Bulls  were  sent  by  the  Kmperors  of  ( 'onston- 
tinople  torutriarchs  and  ^vereign  Winces ; they  were 
also  used  by  the  Kings  of  France,  bicily,  aud  other 
Monarchs,  as  well  as  by  Bisliopa,  Futriareba,  and 
FnfK-K.  The  Di^s  of  Venice,  however,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  seal  their  diplomatn  with  lead,  until  permisaioa 
hod  been  ^ven  them  by  Fopc  .Alexander  UI.  towards 
the  clo^e  of  the  twelfth  century.  WViitw  BmUt  were 
first  brought  into  Flngland  by  (he  Normans  : most  of 
the  chorters  exec^utetl  since  tlte  time  of  William  1.  are 
sealed  with  green,  reil  or  white  Bulls  of  wax. 

Papa!  Dulls  ore  tk‘)>pau  bed  out  of  the  Homan  chan- 
cery, by  order  of  the  Fopc,  and  sealed  writfa  lead  : they 
arc  written  cm  |«rchuicut.  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  Briefs,  or  simple  5igaoft»res,  which  are 
written  ou  paper.  A Bull  ia,  properly,  ft  Signature 
enlxiged  : w hnt  the  latter  comprisee  ia  ft  few  words, 
the  former aUifttes  ftiid  amplifies-  ThoeBoUs  are  iuuotl 
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BULL,  in  matters  of  justice  or  of  groie.  If  the  former  be  the 
intention  of  the  instrument,  the  load  is  affixed  i»y  a 
hempen  cord  } if  the  latter,  it  ia  attached  by  a silken 
thread.  The  seal  ]>rescnts,  on  one  side,  the  heads  of 
the  Apostles  Peter  <uid  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  Pope  by  whom  it  was  issued,  higctlter  with  the 
year  of  hii  Pontificate.  By  Bulls,  jubilees  are  panted  j 
and  without  them  no  Btshojn  in  the  Ilomish  ('hurch 
arc  allowed  to  he  consecrated.  In  Spain,  Bulls  are 
ref]uirrd  for  every  kind  of  benefice  j but  in  France 
(at  least  before  the  IlcAolutinn)  and  in  other  counlriea, 
simple  Signatures  tire  sufficient,  excepting  for  the 
higher  dignities.  Previouisly  to  registering  the  Pupal 
Bulls  in  France,  they  were  limited  and  moderated  by 
the  laws  of  that  country  j nor  was  any  thing  admitted, 
until  it  had  been  examttted  and  found  to  contain 
nothing  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
The  occurrence  of  the  words  " propvio  motu”  in  n Bull, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected.  Nor  arc  the 
Papal  Bulls  admitted,  indiscriminately,  in  other  coun- 
tries, whose  inhabitants  are  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  8pain,  for  instance,  they  ore  exa- 
mined by  the  Royal  Council ; and  if  there  appear  any 
reaiton  for  not  executing  them,  notice  to  th(U  effect  is 
given  to  the  Pope  by  a supplication,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Bull  is  su<>pended.  All  Bulls  are  written  in  anti- 
quated round  Gothic  letters,  and  consist  of  four  parts, 
viz.  the  narrative  of  the  fact,  the  conception,  the 
clauses,  and  the  date : in  the  salutation  the  PontiiT 
styles  himself — **  Dahop,  servant  of  thf  servants  God.” 
Efiisropus,  ServHs  Sierrontm  IM, 

The  publication  of  Papal  Bulls  is  termcd/a/niimi/ion  .* 
it  is  done  by  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  whom 
they  are  directed.  If  the  publication  be  opposed,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case,  the  fault  is  not  charged  on  the 
Pope  by  w hom  it  was  issued,  but  an  np]M>a1  h brought 
to  him  against  the  person  who  is  suppo.ved  to  be 
guilty  of  it : by  this  eipedieut  the  fault  is  laid,  where 
it  is  known  not  to  be  just,  in  order  to  evade  offronting 
the  Pontiff. 

After  the  death  of  a Pope,  no  Bulls  are  ilespalchcd 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  Sec ; as  soon  therefore  as 
the  Pontiff  expires,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Homish 
Church  takes  possession  of  the  real  of  ihe  BulU  j and 
in  the  presence  of  several  persons  commaml.<i  the 
deceased  Pope's  name  to  be  crn.scd,  and  covers  the 
other  side,  on  which  are  the  heads  of  St.  Petrr  and 
St.  Paul,  with  a linen  cloth,  scaling  it  up  with  his 
own  seal  j and  delivers  It  thus  covered  to  the  cham- 
berlain, to  be  preserved,  that  no  Bulls  may  be  sealed 
with  it  in  the  meantime.  Pa|wd  BulU  arc  frequently 
mentioned  in  early  Acts  of  Parli.imcnt,  and  formerly 
were  considered  valid  in  this  country  j but,  by  the 
statute  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  Iff,  all  Bulls  ohtoined  from 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  are  declared  to  be  null  and  void  ^ 
and  the  statute  13  Kliz.  0.2,  pronounces  the  procuring, 
publishing,  or  using  of  them  to  be  high  treason. 

'Phe  most  copious  collection  of  Pupal  Bulls  is  the 
Bullarium  Ma^nnm  a Leone  Ma^noad  IlenedictHm  .V/P. 
(a.  n.  'Iffl  to  1*57)  published  at  Luxembourg  lietween 
the  years  1747  aud  17.'>8,  in  nineteen  tomes,  forming 
eleven  large  volumes  folio.  Of  the  instruments  con- 
tained in  this  vast  collection,  there  arc  two  which 
demand  to  Imj  distinctly  noticed  j viz.  the  Bull,  In 
fVtrnd  />omrnt,  and  that  called 

Bull  /«  1.  'fhe  Bull,  intitlcd,  **  In  Coend  Dotnini,'*  is  a par- 

Da-  tUular  Bull  rcuti  every  year  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's 


supper,  or  Maundy  'rhursday,  by  a Cardinal  Deacon  BULL, 
in  the  presonre  of  the  Pope,  attended  by  other  Car- 
dinals  and  Bishops.  It  contains  various  exconununi- 
catinns  ami  execrations  against  all  heretics  and  con- 
tumacious persons,  who  disturb,  op|>ose,  or  disobey 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  After  the  Bull  is  read,  the  Pope 
throtrs  down  a burning  torch  in  the  public  place,  to 
denote  the  thunder  of  this  anathema.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bull  issued  by  I'ope  Paul  HI.  a.  u. 

1531$,  the  publication  of  this  excommunication  on 
Maundy  Thursday  is  declared  to  be  an  ancieut  custom 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  maintaining  union  among 
(he  faithful : but  the  origin  of  this  custom  is  nut 
indicated. 

2.  The  Hull,  or  Constitution  derives  its  Tbe  Bolt 

name  from  Us  beginning  with  the  words  Vnigeniius 
Dei  Ftlius it  was  Issued  by  Po|»e  Clctneut  XI.  in 
1713,  against  Pnsquier  QuesniTs  work,  mtillcd 
iVoin’enx  Tfstament,  tradait  en  Frttn^is  avec  des  IXe^ex- 
io»w  Mortilcsy  'Fhc  enemies  of  Quesiiel  had  procured 
a decree  from  the  some  Pontiff,  in  I7O8,  comlcmuing 
has  moral  reflections,  generally  : but  this  decree  m>t 
being  coiifurmahle  to  the  customs  of  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  could  not  be  received  or  published  there,  and 
roneequently  had  little  or  no  effect.  Louis  XIV.  there- 
fore, at  the  snliciution  of  several  French  Biritnps, 
wrote  to  the  Pojie  in  1711,  desiring  him  formally  to 
condemn  Quesnel's  work  in  a decree,  which  might 
distinctly  exhibit  the  propositions  that  deserved  to  he 
condemned.  In  the  following  year,  the  Poniiff  nj>- 
puinted  a eongegration  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  and 
Divines  (o  examine  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  bonk ; 
and  on  the  tenth  of  September  1713,  Clement  XL 
published  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  one  hundred 
and  one  prnponitions  arc  extracted  from  QucBnel's  work, 
and  s(>ccificaUy  condemned.  Two  or  three  of  these 
propositions  nre  here  annexed  and  translated  by  way 
of  sperlmen  of  the  obnoxious  tenet.s  thus  denounced. 

*'  81,  The  !»acred  obscurity  of  the  Word  of  God  is 
no  reo-son  fur  the  laity  to  excuse  themselves  from 
reading  it. 

**  83.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  ought  not  to 
l»c  imparled  to  women  by  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
books.  'Hie  abuse  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  rise  of 
heresies  have  not  proceeiled  from  the  simplicity  of 
women,  hut  fixiin  the  conceited  learning  of  men. 

**  85.  To  forbid  (Christians  to  read  the  Holy  .Scrip- 
ture, espec'ially  of  the  Gospel,  is  to  forbid  the  use  of 
light  to  the  children  of  light,  and  to  make  them  suffer 
a sort  ofexcuniimmicatUm. 

**  8ff.  To  deprive  the  unlearned  people  of  the  com- 
fort of  joining  their  voice  with  tlic  voice  of  the  whole 
Church,  is  a custom  contrary  to  Ajioatultoal  practice, 
and  to  the  design  of  God." 

Although  the  publication  of  this  Bull  gave  a favour- 
able turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits,  by  which  Order 
the  JansenisUwerc  detested,  (against  wIkisc  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  divine  grace  it  was  levelled  •,)  yet  it 
ultimately  proved  to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  Church.  For  it  not  only  con- 
firmed the  Protestants  in  the  necessity,  propriety,  and 
wisdom  of  their  separation,  by  convincing  them  that 
that  Church  was  determined  to  adhere  to  all  its  ancient 
corruptions  and  superstitions  ; but  it  abo  offended 
many  Roman  Catholics,  w*ho  were  not  attached  to  the 
1,2 
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ftentimenta  of  Jiinii«nms,and  who  wereonly  bent  on  the 
' purituit  of  InUli,  nnd  the  advancement  of  piety.  The 
Ufiuintf  of  tlii»  IU-jiidfrod  decree  jiroducwi  the  most 
violent  dift«en8ions  and  tnnudts  in  France  : at  length, 
however,  the  c«intest  terminated  in  favour  of  the  liuU, 
which  was  rendered  valid  by  the  auihorityof  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  IlnnltT  registered  among  the  laws  of  the 
State.  (Moiihchn's  Kct  l.Hut.\o\.  r.ceot.lH.;  JabUmski, 
ItuttitutitiMs  Hut.  C^rul.  tom  Hi.  cent.  18.  sec.  v.) 

Of  the  Imperwl  BuUSf  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  modern  history. 

1.  The  G’oWea  Bull  or  Constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  which  was  appn>vcd  by  the  Diet  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Germanic 
Empire.  It  contains  the  functions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  the'eleclors,  both  secular  ami  cccle- 
siasticiU,  and  all  the  formalities  observed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  an  Emperor. 

This  instrument  was  composed,  in  1356,  partly  at 
Metz,  and  partly  at  Nuremberg  \ and  svas  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Empire,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  body  in  1806.  (llutlcr's  Aotes  on  thf  Hevo- 
lutions  of  the  principal  States  vhieh  eom/?o»ed  the  Empire 
of  Charltmagnet  part  iv.  sec.  v.) 

The  Latin  original  is  said  to  be  preserve<l  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  and  has  a seal  of  gold  appendant, 
whence  the  appellation  Oolden  Bull  is  derived. 

2.  The  Goldi"n  Bull  if  Bohemia  was  granted  by  the 
same  P^mperor  in  1348,  to  the  King  and  Kingtlum  of 
Itohemia.  U contains  a confirmation  of  :ill  the  privi- 
leges w hich  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  I'rcd- 
ertek  n.  in  1212,  to  Ottocar,  King  of  Hohemia. 

3.  The  Golden  Dull  of  Brubant  is  aC’onstitution  like- 
wise  issued  by  the  £ui|>eror  Charles  1\'.  at  Aix-la- 
nin(>ellc,  in  1340  j by  which  he  granted  to  the  inha- 
biUmts  of  llrabunt  the  privilege  of  not  being  carried 
before  foreign  tribunals}  and  exempted  them  from 
being  arrested  out  of  their  own  country,  cither  for 
crimes  or  for  debts.  The  extent  of  this  privilege  caused 
great  uiuninirs  among  the  neighbouring  states  of  the 
Empire. 

4.  The  Caroline  Bull  is  a celebrated  Constitution  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  puhli.^^hcd  in  1359  ; it  cau- 
celled  all  statutes  or  regulations,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical  liberty } and 
denounced  the  acvcrcal  penalties  against  those  who 
should  aggrieve  the  (icrsons  of  the  clergy.  This  Bull 
was  issued,  in  order  to  pacify  Pope  Innocent  VI.  who 
had  been  alarmed  and  offended  by  some  plans  which 
the  Emperor  had  adopted  for  the  refotmation  of  the 
clergy. 

Dutch,  bolle ; Gcr.  boll;  from 
A.S.  bellan;  Gcr.  belten,  musire, 
boare,  to  roar  or  bellow,  as  a bull, 
ox,  or  cow.  Set>  Soniner.  In  .4.8. 
^bulgian,  is  to  bcUotv  j and  Mr. 
Tyrwhit  remarks  Umt  a bull  in 
some  parts  of  the  north  is  now 
called  a boogie.  Bull-beggar,  Dr. 
Thomas  Hickes  thinks,  is  bold-. 


Bull, 

Bl-'lchix, 

Bi.t'llock, 

BuLL-DKKr, 

BuLL-aAITIXO, 

Bcu.*CALr, 

Bl'LL'DOO, 

Bcll-facko, 

Bull-bsogah. 
beggar. 

ITcnfr^fit  sende  in  to  ti«  coalre  sflor  more  power  softe 

yo  CT»f  he  6«<r  <m»)c  *l  to  « poupt 

yoru  out,  wil  he  wglde  lute,  & wu  be  •nimlel  lnn(. 

A.  GUitcftier,  p.  IIC. 
For  *CD  mark  men  soid  a Vitillc  MrAfu, 

XdtUIr  1r«sc  mrn  to’d  a iauAe  of  ■ inuuton. 

A.  ArirMM,  p.  174. 


For  h It  ympottible,  that  aioaei  be  doa  awei  bi  blood  of  t*tu  BULL, 
and  ofbockiiofgcet.  jS4mci<,  cb.  a.  .. 

The  wolfe  aad  the  tamlic  iball  fede  tofretber,  sad  tUc  Koa  tbidl  f U;ii  1‘. 
eats  bay  like  a bmUotA.  iiikU,  1551.  cu.  xlr.  ^ ^ _ 

And  to  my  lord  for  to  bewray  my  miode, 

Metiiioken  Uiey  be  a rare  of  Mbn/t  borne, 

WboMC  baitrs  tlwir  butter  inolUiirth  by  kiiwle, 

AjuI  tu  tbe  force  of  bet-fe  la  clcanc  uutworoe. 

OmtfxMgMt,  t'*yi»ge  t«/«  IMlumlr,  Wiras,  1572. 

Amubai  perceiiitiifre  tbe  daon:rer  that  be  and  ius  arroyc  n cre  is, 
ccraauiuiulcd  tu  the  neepc  uf  the  ayghtc,  wbau  uutbysf  rru  atcr- 
ynpe,  to  be  brought  bi-fore  h\  m about  two  tboiMode  greet  ciaon 
an«i  whtrhc  a iyttrl  before  hit  men  hiid  taken  in  foracynge, 

and  earned  fagoltes  niade  of  dry  atkks  to  be  fastened  rntu  tbeyr 
boruet  aad  act  on  fyre. 

inr  irAeme/  JSitet.  Tit  G'w'crHocr,  p.  lb*. 

KlDcrommoBlr  take  at  the  first  sensoning: : bnt  irUrbaoce  that 
ilkcy  luiM  and  tiand  not  to  U,  the  twentieth  day  af U-r  they  tecke 
tbe  fallow,  and  guc  a bmtUng  agalr,«. 

i/«AaW.  PUnie,  t.  1.  fuL  224. 

Wlten  I marked  further  what  haste  tliey  maile  to  go  to  the  battle 
Agraiii  I Wgna  tn  laugh  at  myself,  and  Iboaghl  that  Um!  fear  in 
which  you  put  me  wo*  with  a riaor  only,  which  you  had  taken 
upon  you,  and  so  made  lor  afraid,  as  cbildrcQ  be  afraid  uf  brai» 
bugs  and  huU-htgg9r$. 

AYry/w.  Hft  •/  Sir  TKpmms  Smith,  jlfptniLx. 


Ami  better  yet  tliaa  Uiis,  a bn/thim  two  years  old, 

A curl'd-pate  calf  it  is,  and  oft  could  have  been  told. 

Druflm*.  P»ljr-ofbi9M,  Song  21. 

Tbe  Roalites  might  Iny  ready  their  tmtlaek  upon  the  wood,  and 
water  in  their  trench  } but  they  might  sooner  fetch  llw  blond  uut 
of  their  bodies,  and  destroy  tbenMlrcs,  U>au  one  tlashoulof 
heaven  to  cominme  the  aarrifiee. 

Umit.  Com/.  (Jf  AVrd«4  and  r.  L ful.  873. 

' And  him  Meriooes 

('harg’d  witli  a glittering  dart,  that  to«>k  bl*  M-AiJe  orbit  shield, 

Vet  pierc't  It  oot,  but  In  tbe  top,  itselfe  did  piTC e^meale  yeald. 

C'AagMuM.  //uMtr’s  Amd,  book  ailL  ful.  173. 

Allak.  They  want  their  porredge,  and  their  fat  &«/ Server. 

Shahryritrf.  JJetny  }‘J.  J-tnt  Pmrtf  ful.  97. 

And  Fslitalfe,  yoa  carleJ  your  gats  away  os  nimbly,  with  at 
quickedeatcritie,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  siiil  ninne  aad  roar'd, 
as  eitcr  1 beard  buU-tm//.  U.  //citry  tP.  Ftrtt  Part,  fuL  57. 

And  choose  to  sit  ami  talk  with  tltee 
(As  thy  great  orders  msy  decree) 

Of  cocks  and  MU,  and  dntes  and  fiddles. 

Of  idle  talcs  aod  foolish  riddles. 

Pri»r.  On  Draaiy,  A RiidU. 

There  is  to  be  a scene  of  Hockley  in  the  Uuie,  ia  which  is  to 
be  represented  all  tbe  lUversUms  of  that  place,  the  Mt-Mtiag 
only  escepCed,  which  cannot  possibly  be  exbibilnl  in  the  theatre, 
by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  roof.  5/wr/alur,  No.  31. 

He  said,  aod  tlurw  : the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
7’hrough  nuK  ball-hHet,  escli  under  other  pisc'd, 

On  bU  brosd  shield,  and  stuck  wiUtio  the  last. 

Ihyiem.  Mvtamarykoifa,  book  xH. 

Others  are  apt  to  think  that  these  Mubocks  are  a kind  of  butt- 
heggart,  first  iDsvoted  by  prudent  married  men,  sml  masters  of 
faioilies  la  order  to  deter  ibeir  wires  and  dsugbtcni  from  taking 
tlte  sir  at  unsrssonabie  hours.  SfttlaUr,  No.  347. 


Nur  shall  the  rascal  rabble  here  hare  plaec. 

Whom  kinp  no  title  gare,  uid  God  no  grace } 

Not  Mt- fat'd  Jonaa,  who  could  lUtuUw  draw 
To  mean  refaelUoa,  aud  make  treason  law. 

Dryitn.  Ahtaiam  and  Athitfket. 

All  Uir  hartnlcs*  part  of  him  is  no  more  than  thatof  a WU-iag, 
tlicy  arc  lame  no  loogcr  than  they  are  not  offended. 

Sptttatvf,  No.  438. 

BcLL-riGUT,  a barbarous  national  amusemeat  among 
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BITLL-  SpAnirtixls  and  Portuguese,  consisting  in  a combat 
FK;HT.  between  men  and  Bulla.  The  i^paniards  arc  thought 
to  have  derived  it  from  the  Moors,  hut  the  custom 
may  be  traced  to  a classical  origin.  Philip,  the  Thes- 
salian Kpigrammatist,  bos  described  a somewhat  simi- 
lar diversion  practised  among  his  countrymen. 

OftrcnXi'ijt  ctumroT  o Tav/»c\fflTy« 

XPfxri**  drtr'Xiyroif  Or}p<riy  orXt^OfAntfCtp 
l€vif*orwttr  wu>S.0f  <^*'i/>TyuaTt  7^vptov, 

aptfii/iuXctv  airtvfw  wXt’ipa  fisrteirUtetf, 
aMf>o7a^ov  e*  ct'/yi'  Sua  Ket-porcif  SufM 

Oifpot  ryi/  ToV^iyv 

ApuJ  OrnHckii  U.  229. 

In  this  exercise  the  Lciriss&ans  are  saul  to  hare 
excelled  pnrticiilarly.  Several  Bulls  were  let  loose  and 
attacked  by  the  same  number  of  horsemen,  who  at 
first  pursued  and  gnaiJed  them  with  darts.  Each  horse* 
man  confined  himself  to  a single  beast,  and  having 
irritated  him  to  the  utmost,  the  complete  triumph  of 
skill  was  to  throw  a noose  over  his  boms,  and  bring 
the  animal  to  the  ground  without  himself  dismounting. 
The  same  spurt  i.H  descril>ed  by  Pliny  (viii.  70.  cd. 
Franz.)  in  a pnssiige  so  corrupt  that  wo  shall  not 
transcribe  it.  tie  adds  that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first 
who  infruduced  this  spectacle  at  Home ; and  his 
statement  is  corrolmratcd  by  the  impress  of  a coin 
which  has  been  described  by  Fulvius  Ursinus.  A de- 
narius, which  bears  the  head  of  Julius  Cirsor  on  one 
side,  is  stamped  on  the  other  with  the  figure  of  a 
raging  Bull  •,  and  the  legend,  L.  Livineius  supposed  to 
be  the  person  who  exhibited  or  presided  at  the  combat. 
The  drivelling  C'laudian,  during  his  passion  for  public 
shows,  celebrated  Bull-feasts  alM,(5uet.  ta  Cktud.  xxi.) 
and  his  successor  np))ears  on  another  authority,  to 
have  been  equally  fund  of  them.  (Dio.  L 61.) 

Monaldcsco  in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman 
annals  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  diligence  of 
Murntori  (Script.  Rtr.  lial.  xU.  535,)  and  presented  to 
the  English  reader  by  Gibbon,  (ch.  Ixxi.)  has  exhi- 
bited in  lively  colours  a picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  a description  of  a magnificent  Bull-fight 
which  WAS  celebrated  in  the  Coliseum  on  the  third  of 
September  133‘j.  'Hie  proclamation  which  invlte«l  the 
Patrician  youth  to  the  trial  of  skill,  extended  as  far  as 
Kiinini  and  Ravenna } and  when  they  met  in  the 
Circus,  their  prowess  was  stimulated  by  the  beauty 
which  rained  from  the  eyes  of  a rich  store  of  Roman 
ladies.  Each  champion  successively  encountered  a 
wild  Bull  in  the  arena  on  foot,  with  a single  spear.  The 
result  of  this  perilous  amusement,  as  it  was  termed, 
pul  the  noblest  families  of  Italy  in  mourning.  Of  the 
Bulls  eleven  were  killed;  nine  of  their  opponents 
were  wounded,  and  twice  that  number  left  dead  on 
the  field. 

Almost  every  traveller  in  Spdn  has  given  an  account 
of  a Bull-ligfU  : that  of  Mr.  Townsend,  whose  tour 
was  performed  in  the  year  1786,  is  among  (he  most 
circumstantial.  But  by  far  the  most  jHirticuIor  de- 
scription which  lias  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
English  public,  is  contained  in  the  letters  of  a Spanish 
clergyman  published  in  18^,  under  (he  feigned  name 
of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado.  The  time  to  w hich  this 
writer  refers,  is  ju.st  previous  to  the  French  invasion, 
and  he  dates  from  Seville,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  chief  school  for  Bull-fighting. 

So  invetorate  was  the  pission  of  the  Spaniards  for 


this  amusement,  that  even  boys  mimicked  the  sports  BrLL- 
of  the  amphitheatre  in  their  play.  One  of  them  would 
be  furnished  with  a board  armed  with  horns  in  front, 
and  kept  steady  on  his  he-ad  by  handles.  Thus  equip)ied 
he  butted  his  cnm]»anions,  who  in  return  stuck  small 
darts  {Hiintcd  with  pins  into  the  board,  until  the  mtKrk 
Bull,  according  to  fixed  rule,  w as  made  to  fall  on  the 
ajqilicntion  of  a wooden  swortl. 

The  amusements  of  the  country  gentlemen  were 
directed  in  many  instances  to  the  some  purpose,  and 
furnished  a substitution  for  the  regular  Bull-fights. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer,  those  who  bred  cattle 
extensively,  and  who  were  generally  persons  of  high 
station  and  large  possessions,  invited  their  neighbours 
to  a trial  of  the  yearlings,  in  order  to  select  such  as 
might  be  thought  fit  for  subse^pient  exhihitiun  in  (he 
amphitheatre.  A large  court  was  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  scaffoUlingM  croctod  round  this  were 
filled  with  Indies.  The  gentlemen  attended  on  horse- 
back, each  armed  with  a lancc  (^/»rro«Aa)  tw  elve  feet 
in  length,  and  headed  with  a tUree-edged  steel  point. 

This  weapon  was  also  used  in  the  real  Bull-fights. 

The  pednt  was  then  ;»ermit(ed  to  be  denuded  to  the 
extent  of  one  inch  ; but  in  the  trial  of  the  yearlings 
half  that  length  only  was  allowed  ; the  reumiuder  was 
sheathed  by  strong  leathern  rings.  The  young  Bulls 
w ere  let  out  singly ; such  a.s  twice  rushed  upon  the 
f|>ear  of  the  horsemen  were  reserved  for  the  lutH 
ntnjores.  The  others  were  qualified  on  the  spot  for  the 
more  ignoble  service  of  the  yoke.  The  Derrtior  which 
often  concluded  these  sports,  wa.s  still  more  barbarous. 

A single  Bull  w'as  separated  from  the  lierd,  and  pur- 
sued into  on  open  field,  at  full  gallop  by  the  whole 
body  of  horsemen.  The  foremost  cav^alicr,  as  soon  os 
he  overtook  the  unhappy  animal,  couched  his  lancc 
and  struck  him  obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine 
above  the  haunches.  The  wound  was  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  generally  overthrew  the  Bull  with  a tre- 
mendous rail. 

In  large  towns  the  cattle  on  their  way  (o  the 
slaughter-house  were  frequently  met  by  crowds  intent 
on  an'  amusement  called  Capeo.  If  a Bull  was  found 
among  the  victims,  he  was  rea<ltly  detached  from  the 
herd  by  a sharp  whistling  through  the  fingers ; and  the 
combatant  provoking  him  by  cries  of  Ha  ! Toro,  Toro! 
presented  his  cloke,  and  by  a rapid  movement  eluded 
the  animal  at  the  moment  in  which  he  rushed  forw  ard. 

In  the  slaughter-house  itself  the  professional  Bull- 
fighters gave  public  lessons,  and  such  was  the  force  of 
depraved  custom,  that  Indies  did  not  di.sdain  to  appear 
amid  the  filth  and  horror  of  the  shomhles;  and  de- 
scendants of  the  proudest  families  of  ii^paln  thronged  to 
the  scene  of  blotnl,  with  as  much  perversion  of  taste 
and  oblivion  of  the  decent  bounds  within  which  society 
justly  included  them,  as  an  English  amateur  mani- 
fests amidst  the  rabble  at  a boxing  match.  Unices  at 
a coronation,  however,  the  Spanish  noblemen  of  late 
did  not  fight  Ui  public  with  Bulls.  It  was  then  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  Monarch;  ami  the  reward  of  skill 
was  a lucrative  post  or  a badge  of  knighthoml.  They 
were  attended  by  professional  fighters  on  foot,  and 
they  used  short  spears  with  a broad  blade,  called 
Hejoma. 

A Bull  day  (Did  de  Toro$)  was  a season  of  public 
festivity.  The  amphitheatre  in  which  the  fight  was  to 
take  place,  was  thrown  o|)cn  as  a public  promenade  on 
the  preceding  evenitig,  and  wa.s  frcquculcd  by  all 
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BULL-  clanes  on  foot  or  in  carriages  purading  to  the  sound 
FIGHT.  Qf  innjjc.  j\|  Madrid  the  amphitheatre  In  which  Mr. 
Townsend  was  a spectator,  measured  330  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  arena  was  3^5,  and  it  was  emnputed  to 
contain  15,000  spectators.  That  at  Ses-illc  described 
by  the  Spanish  clergyman,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
band!^mest  in  Spain.  U was  intended  to  l>e  wholly  of 
stone,  but  want  of  money  has  prevcnt«l  the  comple- 
tion of  the  original  design,  and  part  of  it  is  wood. 
The  sents  rise  uncovered  from  an  elevation  of  eight 
feet  above  the  arenu,  and  are  crowned  by  a gallery 
protected  by  a roof  from  the  weather.  This  Is  set  opnrt 
for  the  wealthy,  but  many  prefer  the  lower  tier  as 
affortling  a closer  view.  This  tier  is  pmtected  by  a 
parapet,  and  another  strong  inner  fence  about  six  feet 
high  is  erected  between  It  and  the  arena.  In  this  inner 
fence  are  openings  Just  sufficiently  bmad  to  admit  a 
man  sideways  ; but  the  combatants  when  hanl  pressed 
generally  leap  the  barrier,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  their  enraged  pursuer. 

The  i^actcfTO  or  shutting  in  of  the  Bulls  takes  place 
at  break  of  day,  and  a.s  it  can  be  seen  gratis,  it  attracts 
ra.st  crowds  of  the  low'cst  order.  Eighteen  Bulls  arc 
enticed  from  their  pasture  on  a large  plain  near  the 
city,  by  means  of  tame  oxen  called  Cabtstros,  le<l  by  a 
halter,  and  carrying  round  their  necks  huge  deep- 
sounding bells  with  wooden  clapjicrs.  When  the 
allotted  number  is  collected,  the  herdsmen  follow 
cracking  their  slings,  .and  throngs  of  horsemen  gather 
round  with  lances  while  the  Bulls  proceed  at  full  trot 
on  the  middle.  Haifa  mile  from  the  amphitheatre  a 
rude  fence  of  poles  encloses  a narrow  path.  Within 
this  imlisade  rush  the  leading  horsemen  pursued  by 
the  Bulls,  who  are  now  maddened  to  their  quickest 
speed.  The  herdsmen  follow  clinging  to  the  necks  of 
their  oxen,  in  onler  to  keep  pace  with  the  others ; and 
the  rear  is  closed  hy  an  immense  multitude  urging 
on  the  animals  with  loud  cries  and  shrill  whistting, 
mixed  with  the  sound  of  numberless  liorns  mode  of 
the  hollow  stem  of  a large  sj>ectes  of  thistle.  At 
length  the  Bulls,  stung  to  madness  by  the  dissonance 
of  their  persecutors,  reach  the  Toril,  n siiiall  court 
divided  by  drop-gates  into  various  stalls,  in  which  they 
are  lodgcil  singly,  until  they  are  sumnvmeil  to  the 
cxhibitiuti.  Immediately  after  tlie  Encierro,  it  is  the 
custom  at  Seville  to  give  one  Bull  to  the  populace.  A 
horrible  and  most  Im^ardous  irregulaT  fight  ensues, 
and  lives  arc  frequently  lost  In  the  struggle. 

The  spectacle  itself  commences  nt  ten  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  is  again  repeated  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Such  days  are  selected  in  which,  from  the  brevity  of 
the  church  service,  the  ('hapter  as  a body  may  be 
present,  at  the  regular  invitation  of  the  Mantran:<t,  a 
corporate  association  of  noblemen,  answering  to  the 
English  Jockey  Club,  which  in  Seville  enjoys  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  giving  public  Bull-feasts.  The 
amphitheatre  crow«led  with  well  dressed  ladies,  and 
cavaliers  in  their  picturesque  .Andalusian  costume, 
presents  a brilliant  coup  d'trU.  Till  the  moment  pre- 
ceding the  fight,  (he  arena  is  filled  with  loungers.  The 
Detptio  or  clearing  of  it,  is  performwl  by  a regiment  of 
inftmtry,  which  to  the  sound  of  martial  music  sweeps 
the  whole  sjiace  before  U.  The  gates  are  then  closed, 
the  soldiers  perform  some  evolutions,  and  disband 
themselves  behind  the  fence. 

l*lie  Toreros  or  Bull-fighters  next  advance,  and  bow 
to  the  President.  They  arc  usually  twelve  or  fourteen 


in  numl>er,  including  the  two  .Vtf/ciderej,  (butchers.)  buli> 
each  attended  hy  an  asslstniu  called  Metiuictfmtia  or  I'lGHT. 
demi-swortl.  Half  of  them  are  dreaued  in  blue  clooks,  «y— ^ 

half  in  scarlet.  The  JHicodores,  pikemcn  on  horseback, 
follow  in  rich  jackets  cut  like  those  of  English  post- 
boys, and  huge  leathern  overalls  profusely  stuffed  w ith 
soft  brown  paper.  The  horsemen  arrange  themselves 
to  the  left  of  the  gates  at  which  the  Bull  is  to  enter, 
at  nboiil  forty  (mces  from  each  other.  The  Toreros, 
without  any  weapon  except  their  cloaks,  stand  by  in 
readiness  to  assist  them.  A constable  mounted  in  old 
Spanish  costume,  receives  the  key  of  the  Toril  from 
the  President,  and  at  n given  signal  the  bugles  sound 
and  the  gales  arc  thrown  open.  The  remainder  we 
shall  subjoin  in  the  words  of  the  writer  whose  narra- 
tive we  have  hitherto  ahridgrrt. 

“The  Bull  paused  amomcnt,and  looket)  wildly  upon 
the  scene  ; then,  taking  notice  of  the  first  horseman, 
made  a desperate  charjre  against  him.  The  ferocious 
animal  was  receiveil  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  which, 

Acconling  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  was  aimed  at  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  neck.  A dextrous  mntioti  of  the 
bridle-hand  and  riglit  leg  matlc  the  horse  evade  the 
Bull  s h<)rn,  by  turning  t«»  the  left.  Mwle  fierwr  by  the 
wound,  he  Instantly  attacked  the  next  pikeman,  whose 
liorsc,  less  obetlient  to  the  ritler.  was  so  deeply  g<*red 
in  the  chest  that  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  'llie  impulse 
of  the  Hull's  thrust  threw-  the  rider  on  the  other  side 
of  the  horse.  An  awful  silence  ensued.  The  spectators, 
rising  from  their  seats,  beheld  in  fearful  suspense  the 
wild  Bull  goring  the  fallen  horse,  while  the  man, 
whose  only  chance  of  safety  de]>ended  nr»  Wing  motion- 
less, scetticd  dead  to  all  appearance.  'ITnls  painftd  scene 
lasted  but  a few  seconds  f for  the  men  on  fuot,  by 
running  towards  the  Bull,  in  various  directions,  waving 
their  clonks  and  uttering  loud  cries,  soon  made  him 
quit  the  horse  to  pursue  them.  When  the  danger  of 
the  pikenmn  was  passed,  and  he  rose  on  his  legs  to 
vwiilt  upon  another  horse,  the  burst  of  applause  might 
be  heard  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  town. 
Dauntless,  and  urged  by  revenge,  he  now  gullo)}ed 
forth  to  meet  the  Bull.  But,  without  detailing  the 
shocking  sights  that  fullowe<l,  1 shall  only  mention 
that  the  ferocious  animal  attacked  the  horsemen  ten 
successive  times,  wounded  four  horses  and  killed  two. 

One  of  these  noble  creatures,  though  wounded  in  two 
places,  rontintied  to  face  the  Bull  without  shrinking, 
till  growing  too  weak,  he  fell  down  with  the  rider. 

Yet  these  horses  are  never  trained  for  the  fights  j but 
are  bought  for  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forlv  shillings, 
when,  worn  out  with  labour,  or  broken  by  disease, 
they  are  unfit  for  any  other  service. 

A flourish  of  the  bugles  discharged  the  horsemen 
till  the  beginning  of  the  next  combat,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  people  devolved  on  the  //oM</eri^/eras— - 
the  same  whom  we  have  hitherto  seen  attentive  to  the 
safety  of  the  horsemen.  The  liamlcrilln,  literally,  little 
flag,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  is  a shaft  of 
two  feet  In  length,  pointed  with  a bnrbe<l  steel,  and 
gaily  ornamented  with  many  sheets  of  painted  pjiper, 
cut  into  reticulated  coverings.  • Without  a cloak,  and 
holding  one  of  these  darts  in  each  hand,  the  fighter 
runs  up  to  the  Bull,  an»l  stopping  short  when  he  sees 
himself  attacked,  he  fixes  the  two  shafts,  without 
flinging  them,  behind  the  horns  of  the  beast  at  the 
verj*  moment  when  it  stoops  to  toss  him.  l*he  painful 
sensation  makes  the  Bull  throw  up  bis  bead  without 
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inflicting  the  Intended  blow,  «nd  while  he  rages  in 
FK>H  . ^ impotent  endeavours  to  shuke  off  the  Imnglng  darts 
that  gall  him,  the  inun  lias  full  lei^^ure  to  escape.  It  U 
on  these  oceastaos,  when  the  BftntirriUfrot  fail  to  til 
the  darts,  that  they  require  their  surprising  swiftness 
of  foot.  Being  without  the  protection  of  a cloak,  they 
ore  obliged  to  take  instantly  to  flight.  The  Bull  fol- 
lows them  at  full  gallop;  and  1 hare  seen  the  man 
leap  the  barrier,  so  closely  punsucil  by  the  enraged 
brute,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  sprung  up  by  placing 
the  feet  on  its  head.  Townsend  thought  it  was 
literally  so.  Some  of  the  darts  arc  set  w ith  squibs  and 
crackers.  The  match,  a piece  of  tinder,  made  of  a dried 
fungus,  is  so  titted  to  the  barbed  point,  that,  rising  by 
the  pressure  which  makes  it  penetrate  the  skiu,  it 
touches  the  train  of  the  fireworks.  The  only  object  of 
this  refinement  of  cruelty  it,  to  confuse  the  BuU'a 
inttinctive  |M>wcrt,  and,  by  making  him  completely 
frantic,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  Matador,  who  it 
never  so  exposed  at  when  the  beast  it  collected  enough 
to  meditate  the  attack. 

**  At  the  waving  of  the  President's  handkerchief,  the 
buglet  sounded  the  dealh-tigoal,  and  the  Matador  came 
forward.  Pepc  Wo,  the  j»ridc  of  this  town,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  mt>at  graceful  and  dextrous  fighters 
that  Spain  luis  ever  produced,  having  flung  off  hit 
cloak,  approached  the  Bull  with  a quick,  light,  and 
fearless  step.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a square  piece 
of  red  cloth,  apread  upon  a staff  about  tw'o  feel  iu 
length,  and  in  his  right  a brood  sw'urd  nut  much 
longer.  IRs  attendants  followed  him  at  a distance. 
Facing  the  Bull,  within  aix  or  eight  yards,  he  pre- 
tented  the  red  flag,  keeping  his  body  partially  con- 
cealed behind  it,  and  the  sword  entirely  out  of  view. 
The  Bull  rushed  against  the  red  cloth,  and  our  hero 
slipped  by  his  side  by  a slight  circular  motion,  while 
the  beast  pa.^sed  under  the  lure  which  the  Matador 
held  in  the  first  direction,  till  he  had  evaded  the  horns. 
Enraged  by  this  deception,  and  unchecked  by  any 
painful  sensation,  the  Bull  collected  all  his  strength 
for  a desperate  charge.  I'epe  lUo  now  levelled  his 
tword  at  the  left  side  of  the  Bull's  nct-k,  and,  (umiiig 
upon  hit  right  foot  ns  the  animal  appronchcfl  him,  ran 
the  weapon  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  into  iU  body.  Ibe 
Bull  staggered,  tottered,  and  dropped  gently  u|»ou  its 
bent  legs  i but  hod  yet  too  much  life  in  him  tor  any 
man  to  venture  near  with  safety. — ^I'he  unfortunate 
lUo  has  since  perished  from  a wound  inflicted  by  a 
Bull  in  u similar  slate.  The  Matadoi  observed,  for 
one  or  two  minutes,  the  signs  of  np|)roaching  death 
in  the  fierce  animal  now  crouching  before  him,  and  at 
his  bidding,  an  attendant  crept  behind  the  Bull  and 
struck  him  dead,  by  driving  a small  fioniard  at  the 
jointure  of  the  spine  oml  the  head,  'lliis  o(H*ration  is 
never  performeil,  except  when  the  prostrate  Bull  lin- 
gers. 1 once  saw  IHo,  at  the  desire  of  the  spectators, 
inflict  this  merciful  blotv  in  u manner  which  nothing 
hot  ocular  demonstration  would  have  made  me  believe. 
Taking  the  poniard,  called  PuntiUa,  by  the  blade,  he 
poised  it  for  a few  moments,  and  jerked  it  with  such 
unerring  aim  on  the  DuU’s  neck,  as  belay  on  his  bent 
legs,  that  he  killed  the  aoltnal  with  the  qulcknc.ss  of 
lightning. 

**  Four  mules,  omnmented  with  large  morricc-bells 
and  ribbons,  harnessed  abreast,  and  drawing  a beam 
farnished  with  an  iron  hook  in  the  middle,  galloped  to 
the  place  where  the  Bull  lay.  This  machine  beit^ 


fastened  to  a rope  previously  thrown  round  the  dead  BllX- 
aoimal's  horns,  he  was  swiftly  dragged  out  of  the  ffb’MT. 
amphitheatre."  {Dun  Jntomo  L^ucudto  IhfUado'tLetteri  _,7T’, 
from  Spain,  15«.)  Bl  LL.\. 

The  tlangcr  of  the  fighters,  as  may  be  pltunly  seen 
from  the  above  account  ia  extreme  : and  few,  at  least 
of  the  ,tfaWorM,  csca|ic  a violent  death.  They  rise 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  are  ubuutlontiy  super- 
stilUius;  relying  for  their  safety  not  mure  upon  Uicir 
presence  of  mind  and  dexterity,  than  upon  the  scapu- 
iary  which  they  aUvay.s  wear  between  their  shirt  luxl 
waistcoat.  Pepellio,  who  has  been  meutiuned  above, 
carried  his  devotion  yet  further,  and  as  long  os  the 
fight  continued  burned  wax  tapen.  provided  at  his  own 
expeuse,  round  an  imoge  of  St.  Joseph  in  a chapel 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  adjoining  the  oiiipbilheatrc. 

Eight  Bulls  are  usually  sacrificed  in  the  morning, 
ten  in  the  afternoon;  and  during  tbc  summer  in  Madrid 
the  spectacle  was  frc(|UCDtly  rc|>catcd  twice  a week. 

Though  forbidden  by  Pius  V.  under  the  pain  of  excom- 
munication, the  Bull-fights  long  retuined  the  distin- 
^ished  patronage  of  Koyalty.  Charles  ill.  was  tbc 
first  King  who  obliquely  discouraged  them,  by  limit- 
ing their  number  and  appropriating  the  profits  raised 
by  the  mlniission  of  s(>ectators  to  the  support  of  cha- 
ritable institutions.  It  is  probable  that  the  recent 
distracted  state  of  the  Peninsula  may  have  lessened  by 
lung  interruptions,  the  national  avidity  for  this  barba- 
rous pastime  ; and  that  whenever  Spain  recovers  tran- 
quillity, the  abolition  of  Bull-tigbls  may  be  one  of  the 
benefits  which  she  will  derive  from  her  sufferings. 

Bull-pinch,  in  Zoology,  the  popular  name  of  the 
Fringilla  PyrrhaUtofCuviCTiLoiia  Pyrrhula  of  Linn«us. 

Bvll-txoct,  in  Zoology,  a provincial  name  in  some 
parts  of  England  for  the  Salmo  Trutta. 

BULLA,  a globular  ornament  worn  round  the  neck 
of  the  Homan  children,  and  laid  aside  at  the  same  time 
with  the  practexta,  (Prr«.  v.  30.)  This  amulet,  for 
such  it  may  be  regarded  to  have  been,  wa.H  borrowed 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans,  {Jav,  v.  IG4,) 
and  was  imported  with  other  honorary  distinclions  by 
Tullus  Hostiiias,  (Macrob.  Sntt.  i.  6.)  According  to 
this  last  authority,  the  elder  Tart|uin  first  bestoxved  it 
on  bis  son,  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age  had  slain  au 
enemy  iu  battle  ; and  henceforward  it  was  worn  by  (be 
l*atrician  youth,  and  also  by  Geucrols  in  their  Triumphal 
processions.  At  fii^t  it  ap;ienrs  to  have  been  strictly 
confinctl  to  the  children  of  Patrician  birth,  and  to  have 
been  formed  of  gold  ; latterly  both  the  priv  ilege  and 
the  material  became  more  roramon  ; although  nothing 
absolutely  certain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  degree  of  rank 
which  was  entitled  to  assume  it,  the  figure  in  which  it 
was  moulded,  or  tbe  substance  of  which  it  was  funned. 

Juvenal,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  speaks  a leathern  bodge  os'tbc  poor  man's 
bearing,  and  the  material  was  in  all  probability  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  of  tbe  party.  One  thing  bi 
plain  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  (he  distinctive  mark  of 
free  birth. 

Plutarch  (m  Humwlo)  has  traced  the  name  Bulla  to  Its 
reacinblance  ton  water  bobble.  Kestus  has  gone  deeper: 
it  was  worn  on  the  left  breast,  and  to  this  he  truces  it ; 
and  the  words  in  w hich  the  profound  Baytius  refutes  his 
supposition,  explain  both  the  error  and  its  source  so 
appositely,  that  they  deserve  citation.  **  Quod  autetn 
aoitaul/i  putant  t ^ouX^  drefaci  taepfum  ssf  plmne  : 

fkiai  Rr'/Mc  cdRsifium  in  preiort  ttt  ted  m cerebro  uU  mt 
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BUULA.  rafiocM<7/M ; praterea  uni^  i $cribUur."  ( re  re4fiarid, 
51,)  It  U not  ours  to  resolve  thfstr  controversies;  the 
BILLET,  rentier  who  wUltes  to  pursue  them  mf»rc  in  detail  will 
find  some  curious  remarks  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Whittaker's  History  of  Manchester,  (79,)  on  some  BuiUr 
tlu^  up  at  Manchester ; in  Au^^ustin,  apudGrerrii  Thesau- 
rum  .Intiquilatum  Romanorum,  xi. } and  m Spoil,  M'uceli. 
Krud.  Act.  ^ 9. 

Bulls,  in  Zoology,  a grna.s  of  the  class  MvUuica, 
order  Gasteropotla.  Cicncrlc  character : body  ovate 
oblong,  rather  convex,  divided  above  into  two  trans- 
verse imrtions  ; the  t’loak  folded  behind ; head  scarcely 
ob^  ions  ; no  apparent  tentacula ; Immcliia;  dorsal, 
posterior  covered  by  the  cloak  ; anus  on  the  right 
side  ; the  hinder  part  of  iho  body  covered  by  a shell 
which  is  attached  by  a muscle ; shell  uuivalve,ovntc- 
globose,  conv4ilute  ; no  columella,  no  cxternnl  spire  j 
aperture  the  length  of  the  shell  | the  external  margin 
acute. 

There  nre  several  circumstiinces  in  the  structure  of 
the  animals  of  this  genus,  which  give  them  a consi- 
derable relation  to  Jjiplynn.  From  the  more  important 
points  of  affinity,  however,  which  cxi.st  Iwtwcen  this 
genus  Bullcra,  and  Accra,  Lauinrek  has  foruieii  them 
into  a distinct  family  under  the  name  of  Ituth-cnt, 
There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
stomach  in  the  BuU<r,  which,  when  it  was  first  ob- 
served, led  to  a curious  instance  of  Zoological  fraud, 
'i  his  orgon  consists  of  two  large  flattened  testaceous 
pieces,  which,  with  a smaller  one,  ami  united  by  u 
strong  mu;icnlar  structure,  serve  the  office  of  a gizzard 
in  comminuting  the  food  for  digestion.  These  shelly 
plates  were  discovered  separate  by  (tio^nia,  wliu  pub- 
lished on  account  of  them,  as  a new  genus  of  sheiks, 
which  he  pom|K)Usly  dedicated  to  himself,  giving  it  the 
name  6’iufaia.  Drapamaud  was  the  first  to  expose 
thi-i  singular  specimen  of  frem/wie  ; although  Hum- 
phreys had  previously  ascertained  the  true  use  of  the 
organ,  of  wliicli  he  gave  nn  account  in  the  liRNron 
Tran^Mclions,  vol.  ii. 

The  shells  of  diilerenl  s|H‘cics  of  Rttllt  differ  re- 
markably from  each  other.  That  of  B.  Ugnaria  is  very 
solid  and  testaceous,  and  finely  coloured  ; that  of  B. 
aerra  on  the  contrary  is  so  thin  as  to  be  perfectly 
clastic,  and  semitransparent,  is  of  a uniform  horn 
colour,  and  apiiear.s  scarcely  to  possess  a trace  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

l>u  I^Iontfurt  has  made  a distinct  genus  of  B.  llg~ 
naria,  to  which  he  has  giveu  the  name  Scaphander. 

BULL.KA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Mol- 
lusca,  order  Gasteropoda.  The  animal  of  this  genus 
scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the  genus  Bulla.  The 
shell  is  more  considerably  enveloped  in  the  substance 
of  the  cloak,  and  there  is  no  muscle  of  attachment. 
It  U more  open,  much  less  convex  externally,  and  is 
blit  very  slightly  involuted.  There  is  only  one  species, 
Bulla  nperla  of  former  authors  ; and  there  appears 
scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  the  separation  which 
Lamarck  has  made.  This  animal  possesses,  in  common 
with  Lftpljfsia,  the  property  of  ejecting  a liquor,  w hen 
it  is  alarmed  or  touched,  which  tinges  the  fingers  of  a 
blot>d  colour.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  inbu^ilant  of 
the  British  coasts. 

BriXACE-TKEK,  the  English  name  of  the  Primus 
iHsiiitirt. 

BULLET,  .^ee  Bcll.  Fr.  loukt.  Something 
rounded,  a small  bolt  or  ball. 


F«a»ic  (quodt  be)  futvell,  which  insJe  me  follow  drommea,  BULLFTT. 
Where  powdered  Miffs  for  * vue*  to  eucrjr  tUsli  that  eomes . _ 

CascMfut.  Tie  Cftfn  fitugAt's  /f>rrwrU  tv  Fansie.  BULLY. 

The  »tronsfe>t  eitttle,  tower,  aod  Dwo,  v 

The  golden  MUt  l>eat«  it  dowa. 

SAeAsprare.  T^c  Pmmonett  Pitgrim. 

The  4th  of  Jantiarie,  a ship  before  Grecnwtrh  'the  court  being 
there)  shut  off  her  ordinnaee,  oae  pier«  b^'ing  rharged  with  • 

Mlft  of  stone,  which  passed  tlmiiigh  the  walWs  of  the  court  and 
did  DO  more  hurt.  Xtvte.  * Annv,  Qwrrn  Mm-f. 

The  AvUets  redotmded  from  the  wsU  of  the  Friar  ebnreh  to  (he 
wall  of  Si.  Cbatherine's  chappeli,  whirh  stood  dirrrdy  over  it, 
and  from  the  wall  of  the  said  chappeli  to  Ute  said  ehurrh  wall 
again,  so  oft.  that  there  fell  more  than  an  htindred  of  the  French 
at  thos«  two  shote  unlp. 

A'msj’.  llistvry  vf  RefvrmoHov,  fol.  00. 

Sir  Arthur  Georges  bad  hti  left  leg  sIkK  through  with  a 
iBusket-bftll,  who,  without  mnemlmtig  any  pain  it  gave  him, 
observes  the  Mlet  burai  both  his  silk  storking  and  buskin. 

Oldfs.  Ltfe  9/ Hatrgk,  fol.  119. 

So  when  I throw  a UUUt  Into  water,  1 hnd  U ainka  : and  when 
I throw  the  sanve  Mitt  into  quicksilver,  1 see  it  swiuu  1 but  if  1 
lieat  out  IbU  AmtUf  into  a thin  bollow  shape  like  a duh,  thro  it 
will  swim  in  the  water  also. 

U'atts.  tmpns  erment  e/  Mr  Mind, 

One  observation  was,  that  the  wind  of  a eonimon  AuUft,  tliongh 
flying  never  so  near,  U Inrapabte  of  doing  the  least  barm  ; and 
iiideri),  were  ft  otherwnya,  no  man  above  derk  would  escape. 

JvkiUftK.  Ivife  af  Skrffietd,  Ihskt  vj  DutkingAum. 

Their  turpitude  purveys  to  Ihelr  malice  ; and  they  unplumb 
the  dead  for  MMi  to  atsaaslnaU'  the  living. 

Ilttrkr,  Letter  #•  a JV«4/e  Lord. 

BULLION,  Fr.  billon.  Junius  culls  it,  cirnumefifttm 
pectoris.  Bullions  on  brttHes,  bulUe  in  fraais.  Skelton 
speaks  of  them  as  ornaments  to  a book.  Hull;— oa 

urnoDients  of  dress.  Ami  ns  applied  to  (he  iiu'tals, 
gold  or  silver,  it  seems  merely  to  be  a ball,  iiuurs  or 
lump. 

To  beholde  bow  it  was  garniasUed  and  bound, 

Earouenlr  over  with  guide  of  tisane  hj»e 

Vhe  claspes  aud  tmlUoms  were  wurtbe  a M.  pounds. 

Skeitvm.  TAe  Crwn  ef  Uwret. 

After  the  rame  vi.  disguised  in  white  salyne  and  greene,  em- 
bruudered  aod  set  with  letters  and  Castels  of  flue  guld  in  Mhvn. 

Hall.  King  Henry  VJ/t.  fol.  9. 

Their  apparell  all  tissne  cloth  of  |x>ld  and  silver,  snd  gold- 
smith's workc,  great  chains  of  baldnrkes  of  gold  and  bells  of 
AuiUan.  /d,  ti.  p.  39. 

As  yet  wc  cannot  tell  what  we  should  trmi  our  labours,  iron  or 
Milam  t only  it  behmgeth  to  your  majesty  to  make  them  tit  either 
for  the  forge  or  tke  tnint;  current  by  the  stamp  or  ennaterfeit 
by  the  anvil.  d^ylf.  Afexander  and  Campaspe.  Fpilogae. 

The  spangles  of  wit  which  he  [Prior)  could  afford  he  knew  haw 
to  polish  { but  he  wanted  the  AnUian  of  hie  masU'f,  [butler.] 

Jaknaan.  Lt/e  vf  Priar. 

BULLITION,  l»at.  bullire,  ebullircf  Fr.  bouilter,  to 
boil.  See  Boil. 

There  b to  be  observed  in  those  disaofntians  which  will  not 
easily  Ineorporatc,  what  the  effects  arc : as  the  Aailitian ; tlte 
preelpilation  to  the  bottom.  Baran.  PAysiedagieml  Rfmasna. 

BUT-LY,  T.  Skinner  has  three  conjecture*, 

BcYlv,  n.  >iur/y,  bulky,  and  bvll-eyed.  It  is 

Bc'llyiko,  n.J  more  probably  from  the  Pope's 
hull. 

To  arrogate,  to  threaten,  to  domineer,  to  bluster} 

■c.  as  the  Pope  in  his  bulls,  or  oa  those  invested  with 
authority  by  Ihcm. 
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BOXY. 


BUL- 

WARK. 


I Uiac  th«  dnitie  sbooei  and  from  my  besrt''*triiif  I k>ii«  Ac 
lowly  huUy.  Skaktytart.  Htnry  K fol.  83. 

Stc.  Eoery  riad  AiR  for  *11  Ik*  rcft,  cod  let 
No  mAB  tike  emre  for  hiuncclfc } for  aII  ic 
Bat  fortuae  : CarAciO)  M/y-maaMer  Coraalo. 

/<f.  Trmjffi/,  fol.  1ft. 


PoBD.  Good  mine  boct  oHh'  g»rt*r } a word  cdA  you. 

UofT.  WliAl  uyr«t  tboo  my  hmily-raaka. 

Id.  Mtrry  H'iwti  af  WiaitiTf  fol.  45. 


For  A*  U»t  fortiugbt,  Acre  karc  been  prodlgloBS  Bkoali  of 
voiufitccra  gOQC  OTcr  A the  Freoeb,  upon  beariog  A*  pcaec 
waa  juat  figiUBg.  JTarfrr,  No. 


eouraged  faia  knyghtca  u*  cticb*  wyae  that  Act  waoae  Ac  dyebc 

of  Ac  town,  and  after  to  pruccaac  wiA  grrate  UWure  and  daunger  WaKK. 

the  M»arkt$.  ^'A4yrAB.  Anna,  1396. 

Wberc  Aoce  roogh  Ireful  t'ulci.  m in  her  atreightea  Aty  meet,  BAlUFP. 

With  boUi'rou*  ahocka  ami  roam  each  oAcr  rudely  greet  5 

Whicb  fiercely  when  they  charge  aod  badly  aiake  retreat  '' 

Upon  Ae  halwarkt  forta  of  Hunt  aud  ColAoat  beat. 

iJrayta*.  Polyatkiamf  Stag  U. 

Tbc  PreoehmeD  wiAlo  Ac  towne,  bclog  dwpoiled  of  Acte  two 
plarea,  ret  aparvd  not  to  ahoole  off  from  tlMir  wala  and  Mwarktt^ 
doing  what  Acy  could,  aod  namely  from  Uie  caatlc,  and  grecue 
iaiwarkc,  they  did  much  hurt*  to  tlic  KngliahmcB  with  their 
fhotte.  Sttw.  Amat,  1544.  Htary  Fill. 


Tke  bluateriBf  kaUy,  in  out  Belghbouring  btrecti, 

Scoru  to  attack  the  female  whom  he  meeta. 

Fritr.  EpitU*  tt  Mr*.  Atanlry't  iMcitu. 

For  tkia  wUat  woadera,  goodneaa,  hare  I wrought ) 

How  buliy'df  begg'd,  bow  treated,  and  how  fought. 

F.  miukead.  StaU  Dumft*. 

Be  equally  aabamed  of  dogmatical  prejudice,  and  areptlcal  ia> 
eredality  : tor  boA  arc  aa  remote  from  tbe  apirit  of  true  philo* 
aophy,  aa  hmltyirng  aad  cowardice  from  true  valour. 

B*o4tit.  0»  Truth,  part  Ul.  ch.  U. 

1 undertook  Ac  aJUr,  diaarmed  my  antagoolat,  aod  aoon  after 
had  Ae  pleasure  of  fiadiag  that  Ae  lady  was  only  a woman  of  Ae 
town,  sad  the  fellow  her  Mty  aod  a Aarper. 

OttdamitA,  Fienr  ^ Wahffittd. 

BvllT'Tbsb,  the  Eaglifih  n«roe  of  tbe  Achras  SapoUi. 
BULRUSH,  ft  slroDger  ftiu)  Iftr^r  kind  of  r«aA.  Bull 
ngm/icationem  infCTuic^af.  Skinner. 

in  Botony,  the  English  DAme  of  the  Setrput  Laautrii. 

Hia  coat  of  goats  kmre,  kis  girdel  of  Mru*k«$,  and  a wild  eglea- 
tine  A hla  band.  GtUaa  Eaht,  M.  ft.  3« 

Tbe  knottr  hmUruA  next  A order  stood, 

Asd  all  wlAA  Ae  reeds  a tremhUng  wood. 

Drydta.  M<Uag«r  aad  AtaUatm. 

A slender  fir,  ten  cubit  leegA  I found 

Pall'n  from  a moaA'ring  bank  and  striptU  rooad, 

Tbia  for  Ae  aiaat,  with  Mmtk  ropes  I ty'd  { 

A pole  to  steer  the  rudder’s  ose  supply'd. 

W*lki€.  Tkt  Epiganiad,  book  A. 


And  yet  no  hulwmrk'd  towo,  nor  distant  coast, 

Preserres  the  beauteous  youth  from  bcAg  seen  ; 

No  mountains  rise,  nor  oceans  fluw  betwiwn. 

Addisaa.  Grid’s  MtiamarpAatat,  book  iU. 

Prayers  are  Ae  buiwarki  of  piety  and  good  conaclsDce,  tbe 
which  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  flank  aod  relisre  one  another, 
together  wUb  Ac  iutarjaceat  apscea  of  our  life. 

ftmrram.  Sermaa  vii.  voL  L 

Ohe  Ae  mural  strength. 

Of  some  proud  eity,  kaiwark'd  round  asd  arm’d 
With  riling  tow'n  to  guard  her  wcalAy  stores, 
Immorable,  impesetrable  stood 
LscubA’s  serry’d  phalanx. 

Glaaur.  Ltpaidoi,  book  vUi. 

But  chief  in  those,  Aeir  etmntry’s  pride. 

Ordain'd  wiA  steady  helm,  to  guklc 
'rhr  floatAg  butwark*  of  her  reign. 

It  glows  wiA  unremittii^  ray. 

Bright  aa  Ae  oA  that  fires  day. 
iVajcs.  OtU  ti.  To  the  A’ava/  Oficero  of  Groat  Britaim. 

BUM,  t.*!  Bum,  hunthle,  or  bump,  (see  Bomb.) 

Bcm,  n.  > Dutch,  hommm,  hombannen,  resonare. 

Bom?.  } Applied  to  the  itoise  of  tbe  bittern  j of 
a bee } also  to  the  noise  which  some  things  make 
when  fallen  or  struck  upon  or  agamst  another ; to  the 
blow  or  stroke  } to  the  consequence  of  such  fall,  blow, 
or  stroke ; sc.  a swelling  or  lump. 

For  an  example  of  bumble  in  Chaucer,  and  bump  in 
Dryden,  see  Bittban. 


BUXWARK,  «.  1 Fr.  boulevart  i It.  boUvardo  t 
’Rv'lvtamk,  n.  / Sp.  baluarte  ; Ger.  and  Dutch, 
hobetrke  | Swe.  bolw^rAre.  Wachter  thinks  that  it  is 
from  boten,  jaculari,  to  throw}  Skinner  thinks  that  it 
is  from  a globe,  and  irorjlf  f y.  d.  a circular  work. 
Junius  observes  that  in  Dutch  there  is  bolwerck  or 
blockverck,  and  also  block-kuyo  ; as  if  originally  con- 
structed of  blockx,  i.  e.  trunks  of  trees,  &c. 

The  anngcU  of  tbe  Lorde  Mheorkrtk  rovnde  about  y*  godly. 

Joye.  Espooitiam  af  Daattl,  cb.  ir.  p.  55. 

The  armie  to  Aenorabre  of  xm.  of  tbe  ladies  part,  A xv.  c. 
Englishmen  paased  Aroagh  Brabant,  A came  the  x dale  of 
August  beyng  S.  LanrSce  dale,  before  a little  stidyng  on  the 
liigWr  side  of  Ae  rioer  Maae  called  Brymuoyst  strongly  SaL 
tearked,  Halt,  Tk*  fourth  ytrt  ^ Eyng  Henry  VIU. 

Aod  made  also  by  workmeo  tliat  were  true, 

Barbicans,  and  kuin-trkoa  strong  and  new. 

The  Story  of  Tkokot,  part  ill.  Imputed  ta  Ckmurer. 

Moch  more  my  soul*  is  traohled  by  Ac  blastes 
t'H  ibese  asanutes,  that  come  aa  Alrk  aa  hayle. 

Of  wordly  vanities  that  temptation  eaalrs 
Agaynat  Ac  kmlteerko  of  the  fleabe  frayle. 

ft’yat.  Ftatm  vi. 

^Msan  Ky^  Edwarde  herd*  of  Ae  pryde  of  the  Scotlea,  aad 
knew  of  Aeir  aeomfol  ryme  be  waa  sooi  dealc  BBooyd  and  «a- 
TOL.  XIX. 


For  T3rndMl  dydde  yet  at  Ae  lastwys*  make  some 
aboute  a colour  for  Ae  matter,  with  a long  prucesse  of  historicall 
falA  and  feclynge  faith. 

Sir  Tkamaa klart.  Meriri,  fol.  lOftft. 

Itltich  Archbiabop  being  loaA  to  remooue,  Ae  other  sett*  his 
buttneke  in  his  lappe,  hut  bee  hadde  vnoeth  touched  him  wiA 
hla  Svaime,  when  Ae  bishops  and  other  of  the  clergie  aod  hutle 
stept  to  him,  pulled  him,  Arew  him  to  tbe  ground,  and  begau  to 
lay  OB  him  wiA  fistes  aod  baUes. 

Sta».  Aetna,  1176.  Hmry  II, 

But  Ae  lut  aad  almplest  of  all  Hoes  is  Ae  right ; for  of  the 
round  line  that  part  which  b sriAln,  doA  ciwok  aad  enrb  hollow, 
the  other  wUhout  doA  hump  and  hnuch. 

Halland.  i^fiirercA,  fol.  836. 

Nursb.  Yes  madam,  yet  I canaot  chose  but  laugh,  to  Aioke  U 
shooicl  Icaue  cryiag.  A say  1 1 and  yet  i warrant  It  had  vpoa  it 
brow,  a hump*  as  big  as  a yonug  cockrels  stone. 

Skaktyeart.  Baaaea  aad  Jmtiet,  foL  56. 

For  if  hU  boltnesB  would  Aump 
Hia  reverend  Sum  ’galaat  borers  rump, 

He  might  b’  equipt  from  Ids  staMc 
^Mth  one  more  white,  and  eke  more  able. 

/Vrar.  An  Epistle  ta  F,  Skopierd,  £sf. 

BUMBAILIFF,  a bound-baUiff. 

To.  Go  iilr  Andrew  i scout  mce  for  hin  at  Ae  corner  of  tbs 
orriiard  like  a bum  kayiie. 

Skaktpenre.  TwHftk  Xtgki,  fol  26S. 

M 
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BUM-  Wbea  vt  look  into  tb«  tnw  a*tar«  of  kit  OBlk«rUy»  W tfprtn 
B AILIPF.  to  be  aolkitift  oiorr  Uwa  • dUcf  of  immMli/if  lergcoalt  tl  isoce, 
— . catch|»o)qt,  jailor*,  uut  buitinm. 

BtlNCH.  /ittrAt  RrJitcUom  m tkt  Hn^luttn  fo  Ffnct. 

BUMJIAST,  aec  Bombait. 

Srvn.  Tlien  for  an  etmrft  peoie  take  this  bloir, 

I skaJl  bmmbtt  700,  you  inodiinf  kuve. 

KHm'mrdt.  amd  Pytkiat, 

BUMELT  A,  in  n of  plants,  class  Pen- 

iandria^  oxiXcT  hVmogynin.  Generic  chameter  : curolU 
five-fid;  oectar)' uf  fit e leaves j drupa  onc-accdcd. 

This  fT^ius  coulaias  twelve  species,  principally 
natives  of  the  West  Iiulian  islands. 

BC'MPBli.  Perhaps  bumbard  or  bumbord,  q.  t. 


Lore  U enjoin'd  to  name  his  favnoTitr  tost 
And  lUre'a  the  coddess  that  dehi^ls  him  most, 

I'kirbus  approves,  and  bids  the  trumpet  aoond, 

And  Bacchus  In  a aenda  it  rmtiul. 

Wriitem  ea  ■ Drinking  Gtmu. 

Pray  pet  a pore  aau^  mtiin,  and  1 hope  neit  term  to  help  fill 
your  bumper  with  our  people  of  the  elub.  Sperialuff  No.  'J64. 
Tliey,  whom  sueh  vast  nub'ues  attend, 

IVaat  some  soft  tninitte^  hi  nnbend. 

To  show  U»e  world,  that  now  ard  then 
Great  miauirn  are  OKirtnl  men. 

Then  Kheniah  niouners  walk  the  round, 
la  tampers  every  king  is  crown'd. 

Drydtn.  Letter  f Sir  George  Etkerrget  Egietie  rU. 


Let  feo'rous  Britons,  brave  and  free, 

Scili  boast  their  punch  and  hotwsty. 

14fe  is  a hamper  fill'd  by  fate, 

Aud  wc  the  guests,  who  share  the  treat. 

Dlacktoek.  Prologue  to  ttamtet. 

BU'MPKIN, *1  "I  know  oot,”  says  Skinner, 

Bu^aiKi:<LV.  / **  whether  from  the  Dutch,  boomktn^ 
arbuseHUit  tltc  diminutive  of  boom,  arbor.  A foolish 
fellow,  in  Latin,"  he  adds,  **  U colled  a stock  or  a log, 
(s/i/>ps  ef  Dr.  'lliomos  Hickes  thinks  it  is — 

(fUtisi  pwaip^iA ; one  who  feeds  on  the  vilest  food,  vix. 
pumpkins. 

In  hit  white  rinak  the  magistrate  appears  t 
The  country  &«mp<Iin  the  saosc  liv'ry  wears. 

Blit  here,  attir'd  bryoml  our  piinw  wc  go, 
or  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show  * 

W«  take  on  trust,  in  purple  robes  to  sbine) 

Aad  pour,  are  yet  ambitious  to  be  fine. 

Dryien.  /Mveaa/,  •Sdfirr  'lU. 

This  bumpkin  had  it  sectus  been  told 
The  story  of  the  cup  of  gold, 
t\*b'irh  tune  reports  Is  to  he  found 
dust  where  the  rainbow  meets  Die  ground. 

H'iikie.  The  Boy  and  the  Rainbow. 

BUNCH,  f.  ^ Fr.  bigne,  which  Menage  says 

Bunch,  n.  f has  been  derived  from  the  Gr. 

Bu'ncuy,  ( fiovvotf  acerpus,  a heap.  Screuiua 

Bu'.vcH*nACKKo.  j gives  the  Goth,  bunke,  aheap: 
iuNgo  uf,  to  project,  to  be  prominent.  It  is  applied  to 

A rising  or  swelling ; to  any  things  united  or  col- 
lected together  so  as  to  resemble  a heap  or  cluster— 
as  a bunch  of  gmi>es  j a bunch  of  keys. 

ThU  leper  lo«c  take  fnr  thy  g»>o<fly  hour 
And  for  thy  bed,  take  now  a ifioicA  ofrtro. 

Ckametr.  The  Complaint  of  CViurdr,  fot.  \97. 

And  encT  t think  00  Faop's  talc,  that  wl>^  the  lion  had  pro- 
claimed that  on  pain  of  deth  there  should  Booc  homed  beast 
abitic  in  that  wood,  one  that  IumI  in  hb  farrbed  a fcMrA  of  Aesh, 
fled  away  a great  pace.  <Sir  7*A«im<  More,  tt’orkee,  fol-  71. 

But  he  [Beckett]  passed  00  rntil  be  came  to  the  rtlcrmooC 
gate  of  tbe  court,  which  beiag  fast  locked,  there  he  had  bene 


Mayed ; hud  uut  out  of  hb  aerraonta  called  Pwar,  ttaosed  BUNCH. 
Deioiiclorio,  fynding  there  a 4«arA  of  keyes  hanging  by,  firit  — ~ 

prouyng  one  key  and  then  another,  at  last  cbaunced  rpoo  the  BUNOEL.. 
right  key,  and  so  opened  the  gate  and  let  Urn  ouL  « _ , 

GroJtam.J'enlhgoaroflintryii.Atma^WG^ 

And  Axue,  where  the  vine-trees  are  wtth  rigorous  tvncAri  bow*d. 

C4«^ih<ui.  ilomer't  Ihad,  book  U.  fol.  26. 

Here  hath  M.  llanUnge  wcl  multiplied,  and  enerrased  faia 
keioi,  end  hathe  brought  vs  foorthe  a wi>ole  brncAe  of  tbcm 
altogelber.  Jeu'rl.  Defenee  of  the  ApoUgxt. 

Qu.  O thou  did’at  prophesie,  tbe  time  wnnld  come, 

That  I siiould  wi«h  for  tiice  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottcl'd  spidrr,  that  foule  kunek-boek'd  toad. 

Skaktpeate.  Hiekurd  HI.  foL  196. 

It  hat  the  reseiublance  of  a cfaaroplguon  before  it  bopeoed, 
bunehtng  out  into  a large  ruuml  koub  at  one  end. 

Woodward.  CM  PowiU. 

When  one  approach'd  who  bore  much  soher  grace, 

Order  and  reremonr  In  his  face ; 

A threateuiag  rod  aid  hb  droad  ri^t  hand  poiae, 

A badec  of  rule  and  terrour  o'er  the  boys  : 

His  left  a masM*  knmcA  of  keys  did  away. 

Ready  So  open  idl  W all  that  pay. 

Otway.  Windsor  Cattle. 

He  b more  cxperuilly  diatingulvhed  from  other  birds,  by  hb 
AvMcAy  tail,  aad  tbe  ahortaesa  of  hb  left.  Grew,  Muteom. 

When  Tom,  an'  please  yewr  konotir,  got  to  the  shop,  there  waa 
nobody  ia  it  Init  a poor  negro  girl,  with  a AwaeA  of  white  feathent 
slightly  tied  to  tbe  end  of  a Img  cane  flapping  away  flie*-~not 
fcUliog  them.  Sieme.  Tristram  Skarndy,  ch.  vi. 

BUNDEL,  or  BANDr.L-x'navn,  (also  called  Dav- 
gata)  is  a large  division  of  the  Province  of  Allah -^bkd, 
covering  an  area  of  1I,()U0  square  miles,  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Jaimtk  (Yamunk.) 

It  is  a uiountainous,  ill* cultivated,  and  lluoly  peopled 
country  ; amturally  atrong  and  abounding  in  hill  forts, 

L e.  rocky  monntains,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  level 
capacious  summiG.  It  U bounded  by  the  Belwah,  Kdn 
(Cane,)  and  Jamn.\  rivers,  and  the  district  of  Giind- 
w^mih  to  the  souUt-w'est ; stretching  from  tbe  territory 
of  Urich  to  the  Ganges  eastwards,  and  from  BeJ^r,  on 
the  borders  of  G'lianimamia),  to  Cdtta  northwards. 

It  is  ill-watercii,  but  famous  for  the  diamond  mines  of 
l*annkli,  once  valued  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees  (dClOO.OOO.) 

Its  frontiers  arc  so  open  to  incursion,  and  the  in- 
testine feuds  of  its  petty  chieftains  hod  been  so  little 
checked  since  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  that 
its  agriculture  and  commerce  were  in  a state  of 
extreme  depression  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British 
Government  in  IStM.  They  have  revived  rapidly  since 
peace  and  order  have  been  restored.  The  number  of 
Mohammedans  is  very  smalL  Tbe  natives  arc  gene, 
rally  honest,  fisithful,  and  industrious.  The  annual 
a.AAC5stncnt  on  the  land  amounted  to  2,885,430  rupees, 
s£:lO,d80.  in  1814.  The  natives  speak  a peculiar 
dialect. 

Hfindh,  In  lot.  95®  SO'  N.  ai>d  long.  80°  ao'  E.,  is  the 
residence  of  the  officers  of  Government,  and  now  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Tbe  t»eighbouring  hills 
consi.Ht  of  a fine  grained  granite  conuiuing  felspar, 
quarts,  and  mica. 

Ajcy-gar‘h  (the  impregnable  fortress)  n celebrated 
hill  fort,  inaccsaiblc  except  by  a few  almost  impass- 
able paths,  is  just  half  way  between  C^Iiiijur  and 
Paim^.  There  is  an  area  one  mile  long  and  700  yards 
broad  nt  its  summit ; it  is  strongly  fortified  according 
to  Indian  notions,  and  has  three  large  reservoirs  lor 
Che  su|)idy  of  the  garrison. 
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BUNDEL.  Bunil<n*k'himd  comprehends  the  whole  scrc&r  nf 
B'hat’h'g'hdrh  mid  p&ri  of  Galinjur,  according  to  the 
P ^ division  of  the  SutMh  in  the  time  of  Aebnr. 

Hamilton's  OaseWeer  mtd  Hutdo$4am  i Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm's ,\temoir  of  Central  India  ; Bemotiilli's  Hindu$tun, 

L 175;  Ayeen  Acberi,  ii. 

BHND1»  a Priudpality  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Udrdti  division  of  Rilpput4aah»  bounded 
by  Jay-pdr  and  Uniydrb  on  the  north,  Cdkih  on  the 
east,  Udej-pur  on  the  south,  and  Jaud-pur  on  the 
west,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about  *i500  square 
miles.  Lacrl  and  Bdndi,  two  dchlcs  in  the  hills, 
running  east  and  west,  at  the  liack  of  the  Capital,  are 
the  principal  passes  between  Upper  and  Lower  Hin- 
diiitdn.  This  chain  of  heights  is  inhabited  by  a half 
civilized,  predatory  race  called  Minas,  llie  country 
ia  geoer^y  a bnrren,  micaceous  saod ; but  there  are 
fertile  spots  here  and  there.  It  belonged  to  the  serc&r 
of  Ronthon-pdr  in  the  thne  of  Acbar,  and  is  now  the 
territory  of  ooe  of  the  ancient  Uindh  families,  which 
aurrived  the  Musulman  usurpation  of  tbcir  country. 
Its  R&jhs  of  the  tribe  of  Karh  formerly  had  extensive 
duminiotis ; but  the  territory  of  Cdtah  and  other  con- 
siderablu  portions  were  wrested  from  them  in  later 
times,  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  at  last  seized  the 
revenue  (80,000  rupees,  4^10,000.)  and  hirmed  it  out 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  distress  occasioned  by 
these  proceedings  was  universal,  as  the  Government 
was  wholly  unable  to  protect  its  owq  subjects  against 
their  foreign  oppressors.  But  the  political  arrange- 
ment of  1818,  again  placed  the  Rijh  on  an  indepen- 

\dant  footing,  by  releasing  him  from  bis  thraldom,  and 
augtncaliug  his  dominions  The  services  he  had 
rendered  to  tbe  British  in  1604,  were  the  real,  if  not  the 
ostensible  cause  of  his  sufferings  ; this  interference  on 
bis  behalf  was  tbercCore  nothing  mure  than- an  act  of 
common  justice.  Its  principal  towns  arc  t 

1.  Bdndt,  ifl  lat.  '2S'  N.  and  long.  75^  SO'  E.  oa 
tbe  southern  declivity  of  a range  of  biUs  running  fron 
east  to  west.  The  Rdjb's  palace  and  fortifications  are 
massy  buiUliuga  of  stones. 

^ Baton,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chambal,  ki 
Int.  *iO'  N.  long.  7^*^  50'  £.,  anciently  a place  of 
groat  commerce.  Itwas  one  of  theoldestdepcndeacics 
of  Bundi,  but  has  been  seized  by  Slml'hib  and  Hdlcor  •,  , 
and  a jxirtion  of  it  is  still  retained  by  the  forner. 

Gangh-piir  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  temple, 
and  tbe  tomb  of  Gangk  B’hdi,  wife  of  Mad'b^ji  Siod'- 
hfit.  It  is  a consider^le  town  on  the  road  from  Cdtab  ] 
to  Udey-pur. 

Uomiltoa's  Hwdostan,  i.  545;  Hamilton’s  Gasrttaerj  , 
BemouiUi's  HuuJusIdu,  i.^18;  Aycen  Acberi,  it  246.  , 

BU'NDLE  c.  "I  i.  c.  bondel,  hond-dal  is  com-  . 
Bt/NDi.E,  u.  J pounded  of  two  participles,  bond  ] 
and  dtfi,  (deal ;)  a small  part  or  portion  bound  up.  ^ 
Tooke,  U.  122.  I 

And  wtiCTi  PmiI  liad  estbrrvd  « imutH  oftSyefcf , cod  puS  ^ 

ki  the  ffTTf  there  came  a vyper  oat  o(  the  he^  aod  icnpt  on  bis 
hande  15SI.  cb.  asTm. 

And  vf  any  man  r}'«e  to  peraeeute  the,  and  to  seke  tbv  aside, 
the  eooW  of  vnf  lord  be  hounde  in  a Send#/  of  libt  v iUi  the  Loril  . 
ihy  0(1(1.  And  the  aoula  of  thine  enetnyn  be  eionge  in  Ibc  roydcl  ^ 
of  Baling.  /(£.  1551.  5eiNi(e/,  eh.  zr.  ( 

Yet  a mno  is  risen  to  imrsttc  thee  and  to  Serb  thy  aout.  Hut  tbe 
soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  tbe  hmmMie  of  life  with  tbe  Lord 
tby  God,  and  tbe  amita  of  tbine  cocniet  them  shall  be  sUng  out, 
as  out  of  the  middle  of  a aUof.  /d.  Afedmi  Vfrtion, 


la  Che  palare  treanrry  at  Westminster,  I have  seen  a brnittfU  of  BUNULE. 
books,  written  m » sappoard,  by  Dr.  Cramner,  Airlibbbop  of  — 
CaDterhoiy,  and  this  Dr.  Clerk,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weil>.  BL^GLR. 

IFsorf.  .itkema  Onu.  fcd.  676.  ^ ^ 


I ha««  patherod  as  H were  a IMIo  Siuaiffr  of  iowers  to  tbftent, 
that  sorb  as  bane  lenmed  Graeke  mipht  haus  whereby  tn  bs  ad- 
monislird,  aad  they  which  bane  not  Inrurd  Urccke,  whereby  to 
be  instracted.  Arthur  (hUymg.  fol.  Prvfurr. 

So  closely  treasur'd  in  the  bosom  lies 
The  iwNifCrif  myrrh,  so  sweet  tbe  scented  pale 
Breatbra  all  En-gr^'s  sromatic  rale. 

PufutU.  Tkt  Gift  Purfry.  Suiumm* 

Sense  ludirrons  schoohssesi  hare  nnt  the  case,  that  if  an  ass 
were  placed  between  two  htndia  of  hay,  which  affected  bis  senses 
equally  on  each  tide,  and  U-uipted  him  in  tbe  rery  same  degree, 
wbctbcT  it  would  be  possible  fur  him  to  eat  of  either. 

Sfrtiueur,  No.  191. 

Down  came  my  wife  and  daughters,  drest  out  in  all  their 
former  splendour : tkeir  hair  plaatersd  ut»  with  poontum,  their 
faces  patched  to  taste,  their  traiaa  imuddm  np  bs  a heap  behind, 
and  nisdhif  at  every  motioo. 

Gotdrmith.  Hcffr  o/  fFlahr/tr/J,  cb.  Iv. 

Kerry  school-boy  can  have  rccoswM  to  tba  faMe  of  the  rods, 
which  when  iialted'  ia  a hm*di*,  no  strength  could  bend,  but  when 
separated  into  single  twigs,  a child  could  break  wnk  ease. 

r Id.  Eutty  ix. 

BUNG,  1 Tbe  Dulcb  6o«^,i<Muio;  Fr.6oWr, 

BrNotioLR.  i 5o«Mfo«i,  mny  be  from  the  A.  S.  iMAd-aH, 
to  bind,  to  fasten,  cmd  thus  to  close  or  atop  up.  Bat 
the  English  &ungdoes  not  seem  allied  to  them.  IVr- 
haps  from  the  French  bigne,  a bump  or  knob.  See  ia 
V.  Bexen. 

Thus  also  ought  the  lids  aad  luugw  of  the  vessels  to  be  ordered, 
with  an  addition  besulM  of  ■Hutirkc  aad  pitch. 

ifc^fewif.  Pimit^  rot.  I fol.  426. 

One  of  iho  pipes  of  sackes  that  ia  ia  the  Swallow,  which  bath 
two  round  compasses  rpoo  the  huug,  ia  to  be  prcKntcd  to  tbo 
Eoipereur : for  it  w spreial  good. 

Hakluyt.  Vuy.  4*^.  Lei.  to  Ike  JlfMC.  Ceatyauie,  TdT.  L p.  309. 

Ham.  To  what  Imibs  vses  vc  msyretomr  Horatio.  IVliy  may 
not  imngioAtinn  trace  the  aohlc  dint  of  Alexander,  till  he  And  it 
iSoppiag  a kungk^U.  Skuhspeare.  HumUty  fol.  276. 

BfTNGAY,  n town  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
river  Wareney,  which  is  nnvignble  by  barges  to  Yar- 
mouth. It  is  a neat  town,  and  with  the  ezeeptioe  of 
one  street,  in  nil  modem  built,  having  been  cousumed 
by  fire  in  the  year  1688.  'fhcre  nre  two  churches  be- 
longing to  two  parishes  of  which  the  town  cousieta; 
St.  Mary’s,  a donotive  in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  HoIyTrinity,  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  there  was  formerly  a third,  of  which 
no  vestiges  remain.  'The  ruins  of  a Benedictine  mo- 
nastery stand  between  the  churches.  A strong  cosUe 
was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.  by  Begod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  of  which  the  mins  still  remain.  Tb« 
founder  Is  sard  by  Holtnshed  to  have  believed  this  for- 
tress impregnable,  and  to  have  vaunted  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing doggerel  : 

Were  I in  my  eaatU  of  Bnofty 
Upon  tbe  water  of  Wareney, 

1 would  not  set  a ballon  by  tkt  King  of  Cockney. 

Population  4806.  Distant  38  miles  N.N.E.  oflpswicb, 
and  107  N.  N.  E.  of  London. 

BU'NGLR,  c.  1 Of  unknown  etymology.  loFr. 

Bu'nglm,  a.  ( &ougoaaer.  To  do  or  perform  any 

Bu'ng  Lxa,  r thing  imperfectly,  awkwardly,  clam- 

Bu'nolimclt.  / sily,  unskilftiUy, 
u 2 
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BUN 


BUG 


BirNGLE.  ^ tboufrht  it  rrU^fT  bcttrr  to  tek«  tb«  edification  of  Ui«  pUyM 
^ vnleanted  by  pisjmc  tumTiif  of  irordct,  Umo  by  tedwos  circuin* 

nUN*  loruUoQ  to  wake  a |iaraphrwu  rpoa  a pampbrue,  aad  by  tfaat 

NlANS.  not  uorlye  to  leaue  the  tiiople  rulgarc  pe^e  rnUugbt 

* or  neijcr  Cb«  better,  but  alto  ia  vayiw  lekyDge  after  mrioaitie  to 

be  iaitly  laogbt  to  Konw,  for  hmn^Umg  at  the  tbyng  that  is  farro 
abooc  my  capadtic.  Vdaii. 

For  if  ye  take  hcede  rato  blm,  ye  shall  tone  percciue  that  tie  la 
mi  bot  a rery  hung  Ur.  Sxr  7'Aamas  Aferc.  W4rr,  fol.  108V. 

Neither  can  thare  be  any  deed  so  perfect  that  could  not  be 
amended,  when  a bliad  6HaWrr  wondr^  at  hU  itlorioua  woorkes, 
a cunninf  workman  y*  bath  a clearc  iodgrrorot  perreaueth  that 
it  la  mpoasible  to  maJte  a woorke  that  coulde  aet  be  made  better. 

7)fdmlL  Wwketf  fol.  392. 

IhU  opinion  ia  farther  confuted  by  those  ifuigrigtaru  (aa  Aria- 
totle  calU  them)  those  errors  aad  iutigUt  which  are  committed, 
whan  the  matter  U Inept  and  coatnmacioua. 

Cmdwtrtk.  ImttlUctuml  Sfittwk,  foL  l5d. 

Or  being  bUnd,  (aa  fitleat  for  the  trade,) 

Go  hire  thyself  tome  humgkmf  harper’s  boy. 

I>rft9m.  Mm  IxtIL 

Rut  hew  should  any  signpost  dawber  know 
The  worth  of  *ntian  or  of  Ai^lo  f 
Hard  features  every  htm^ler  can  conunand ; 

To  draw  true  beanty,  shows  a maater’s  hand. 

Dryd^  T»  Mr.  Ia*  «m  kU  AUrtnitr, 

For  to  denominate  them  even  monatera,  they  must  have  had 
some  rode  kind  oforgankal  bodies ; some  stamina  of  life,  though 
nerer  so  clumsy  \ aome  ayatem  of  parts  componaded  of  solids  and 
liquids,  that  executed,  thoogh  but  kumg^inglg,  thrir  peculiar 
motions  and  functions.  BeuUfy.  Serm»i»  r. 

To  perplex  them  atUl  more  sod  aare  famine  to  bring, 

Now  satire  has  lost  both  iia  truth  and  its  sting. 

If  in  spite  of  their  natures,  they  hunglt  at  praise. 

Your  honour  regards  not,  and  nobody  pars. 

£.  il/oerr.  7*  (kt  Itight  H»h.  iicmrg  PtUutm. 

I would,  howerer,  earaeatly  rxbort  ray  friend,  the  metaphy- 
sician, to  Iwlicre  himself  a free  a^at  upon  the  bare  antbnrity  of 
his  own  feelings,  and  not  to  imagine  that  nature  is  such  a hungler 
in  her  trade,  as  first  to  Intend  to  Impoae  upon  him,  and  then  in* 
adrertently  glrc  Idm  sagacity  to  see  througb  Uie  imposture. 

B**ttU.  On  Truth,  part  U.  ch.  li. 

BTTNIAS,  in  Botany,  a gentlfi  of  plants,  class  Tetra- 
tfynamid,  order  SUicHlota.  Generic  character  : silicula 
sub-tetrahedral,  without  Talves,  two  or  four  locular, 
rugose. 

'fhis  genus,  formerly  more  extensive,  now  consists 
of  eleven  species,  natives  of  dilTerent  parts  of  the 
world. 

BCJNIUM,  In  Bofany,  a genus  of  plants,  class  Pen- 

* tandria,  order  Digynia.  Ckneric  character;  partial 
involucres  setaceous,  (often  wanting ;)  petals  umform ; 
fruit  oblong  striated,  with  the  interstices  tubercu- 
lated. 

This  genus  consists  of  three  species,  two  of  which, 
the  B.  Bulbocattarium,  or  great  Earth-not,  and  the  B, 
/Itxttotum,  common  Earth-nut,  Ki;^r,  or  Pig-nut  are 
natives  of  Britain. 

BUNX,  Vt.  **  bignets,  little  round  loaves  or  lumps 
mailc  of  5ue  meal,  oyl  or  butter,  and  raisins.'*  Cot- 
grave.  See  Fr.  bigne  in  V.  Buncb. 

'Thy  foug*  »re  tweeter  Co  mioe  ear 
Thxu  to  the  tbirnty  ciUtle  riven  clear; 

Or  winter  porridge  to  the  Itb’riiig  youth 
Or  Smiuw  ximI  augar  to  the  damael’a  toutli. 

Guf,  Piul*raU. 

BUXNIANS,  Fr.  higne,  a bump  or  swelling.  Cot- 
grave  interprets  the  adj.  bigne,  club,  or  crump-footed. 


Bhat  If  from  Van’s  dear  arms  I should  retire,  BlfN« 

Aod  once  n>ore  warm  mv  feaaiJKs  at  your  fire.  NIANS. 

Ifl  to  How-stmctsboaUl  invite  you  luMse,  

Aod  set  a bed  nn  in  my  dining  room,  BUOY. 

Tall  me,  dear  Mr.  Congreve,  would  you  come  i - 

ffeirr.  imilmtiou  of  //ereev,  book  ill.  (Mr  9.  '' 

BUNT,  \ BunU  are  perhaps  bent  or  broken  bits. 

Btr'KTia.  / And  if  this  be  correct,  a hunter  may  hove 
been  originally  applied  to  one  who  picks  up  bits  of 
any  thing  about  the  streets  or  ways,  and  then  to  any 
low  woman. 

The  btmf  of  a sail,  ni  Jailor,  says  Skinner,  is  the  bent 
of  a sail,  that  part  of  the  sail  which  is  pregnant  with 
wind,  which  receivea  the  wind  in  its  full  bosom. 

Haring  not  flint  evermore  readie  at  hand  to  smite  aod  kindle 
fire  withall,  they  make  sbiA  for  to  rub  and  grate  one  wood  against 
another,  and  by  this  attrition  there  flic  out  sparkles  which  light- 
ing upon  some  timber,  made  either  of  drie  rotten  touchwood,  or 
of  kuiu*  and  withered  leaves,  very  quickly  catch  fire,  aad  bnme 
BOt  oat  UoUumiL  Ptinie,  vol.  1.  fol.  490. 

Seebnw  she’s  dressed,  ae  fine  aa  hande  and  pins  can  make  her, 
while  her  two  marriageable  daughters,  like  huntm  la  sluiT  gowns, 
are  now  Ukiag  tixpeanyworth  of  tea  at  the  White  Conduit-bouse* 

G*U*imtk,  The  /fee.  No.  2.  On  I>r*u. 

BUNTING,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the 
Emfirrtza  MiUaria. 

BUNTZLAU,  one  of  the  largest  Circles  in  Bohemia, 
which  borders  upon  Silesia  and  Ixisatia.  It  is  a moun- 
tainous district,  and  partly  covered  with  forests,  in- 
cluding a portion  of  the  Rieoengeberg.  Towards  the 
south,  however,  the  ground  is  less  huly,  and  presents 
several  level  and  fertile  tracts,  which  produce  good 
crops  of  grain,  fruit,  bops,  wine,  and  especially  flax. 

The  whole  Circle  contains  about  1610  square  miles, 
and  315,600  inhabitants,  with  twelve  towns,  and  a 
great  number  of  villages.  The  people  are  described 
as  on  industrious  race,  and  there  are  many  maoufoc- 
lories  of  glass,  linen,  and  woollen.  Some  metallic 
products  are  also  contained  in  the  mountains ; and 
several  kinds  of  [weeious  stones  are  found  in  tome  of 
the  rivers  that  flow  from  these  elevated  regions. 

Buntzlau  the  chief  town  of  this  Circle,  is  situated 
about  twenty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Prague,  and  U 
tolerably built,with  some  manuCsetures,  aGymnasium, 
several  churches,  a Hospital,  aod  a population  of 
about  3&SO  indivMuals. 

BUOY,  V.  Y l>titch,  boew ; Fr.  bouee ; Sp.  hoytu 

Bvot,  n.  (Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  derives  it  from 

Btr'oTAMOT,  Ahe  Fr.  boa,  lignum  t sc.  the  wood  or 

Bt/oYAMT.  } block  floating  above  the  anchor,  and 
&slened  to  it  by  a cable.  And  thus,  by  consequence. 

To  buoy  or  6oy  is  to  float,  to  raise  or  rise  up  to  the 
gur&ce  ; to  bear  up,  to  support,  to  sustain,  to  elevate. 

In  hU  [Meric  Cmauben]  wonderful  delivery  from  drowning, 
when  overset  io  « boat  on  the  TUiuan  near  Loudoo,  tbe  two 
watermen  being  to  drowned,  and  be  kuofnl  up  by  tbe  help  of  bis 
prieits  coat.  Atkmm  (}r^  U.  fol.  488. 

And  when  our  boat  returned  to  the  ship,  two  of  them  leapt  into 
the  tea  aod  swamme  vnto  the  iwey,  and  beheld  it  a great  while  ; 
then  they  tooke  a ranc  of  an  arrow,  aad  tyed  to  tbe  uyd  huty  a 
very  faire  and  shining  seansyMter  of  pearles,  aod  thea  returned  to 
the  shore,  neere  to  the  watering  plaM. 

ilmkluyt.  Voyagetfiff.  AVeimjro  de  Faffe,  Tol.  Ui.fot.4lI. 

Hie  sea,  with  sack  a storme  as  kis  bare  bead 

In  Hcll-blackr-night  indur’d,  would  baue  hu*y’d  vp 

And  quench’d  the  stelled  Ares 

Yet  poo  re  okl  beart,  be  boipe  tbe  beauens  to  raine. 

Jihmktjtenrt.  Iaqt,  foL  300. 
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BUOY.  "nint  o»rfiin,  tlius  Mcc^Mrvt  i»  lUe  air  Uj  the  lift  of  the  aoi* 
j matrd  orntorea ; aod  no  lr«a  ia  U to  Uic  inotioD  anil  convryaoce 
of  many  of  tbrm,  AU  the  wluged  tribe*  oare  tUrir  6i|fbt  aod 
iayncy  to  it.  Utthum.  Vkyt.  7’Ae*.,  book  k cb.  k 

Then  • • • essay'd ; sr-arcc  raniab'd  onl  of  alght. 

He  iwvvf  up  iaataiit  and  retunu  to  liftht. 

y»ft.  Tkt  DumtUif  book  U. 

Ah,  think  not,  mistrrm ! aiore  true  dulncH  Hea 
In  folly's  caD.tbao  iriadom'i  frrave  dbgulM  r 
Like  that  nerer  alnk  into  the  flood, 

Ob  leamine's  surCaee  we  but  Ue  and  nod. 

Jd,  Ih.  book  (r. 

Next  plaof;'d  a feeble,  but  a desperate  pack, 

With  each  a sickly  brother  at  his  back  : 

Sods  of  a day  I just  kmQyrnnt  oa  the  flood. 

Then  Dumber'd  with  the  puppies  la  the  mod. 

Id.  Ib.  book  U. 

^VbeD  the  ^reat  soul  5««v«  up  to  thia  high  point, 

Leariog  groea  oatara’a  s^imeati  below, 

Thau  aud  then  only,  Adam's  offspring  quits 
The  sage  and  hero  of  the  fleids  ajKl  woods, 

Asserts  hU  rank,  and  rises  unto  man. 

Yvun^.  Tkt  Cem^Asiar.  AigAl  5. 

Aa  when  the  merchant,  to  Increase  his  store, 

For  dubious  seas  adrant'roiis  quits  die  shore ; 
suit  aoxioua  for  bia  freight,  he  trembling  sees 
Rocks  in  aneb  kmof,  and  tempests  In  each  breese. 

F*.  WhUtkfd.  tin  OttMdtnml  Pr^Ugmt. 

To  those  bright  efimes,  swakening  all  her  powers, 

And  ifnresdieg  her  unboneded  wing,  the  muse 
AsoeiidiDg  soars  oa,  throngh  the  fluid  apace. 

The  Aesyaaf  atmoaphere. 

MdOtt.  7kc  £xcKrWM,  can.  2. 

Bvoy,  in  ffaiMl  Z.an|'«ui;e,  is  used  to  denote  any 
floating  body  when  employed  to  point  out  the  parti- 
cular eltonttoa  of  any  thing  under  water,  an  that  of  a 
•hip’s  anchor,  or  any  sand,  shoal,  &c. 

Buoys  are  constructed  of  different  forms  and  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  bat  very  commonly  of  wood  or  iron } 
and  they  receire  particular  denominations  accordingly; 
as  the  con,  cask  or  cable  Buoys. 

The  can  Buoy  is  somewhat  of  a conical  or  rather  per- 
haps of  a parabolical  form ; it  is  used  for  pointing  out 
the  situation  of  dangerous  sands  and  shoals  ; its  apex 
is  downwards,  and  the  upper  part  is  painted  with  tome 
distinguishing  colour,  particularly  where  there  are 
several  Buoys  near  each  other,  as  Is  commonly  the 
case  in  the  entrance  of  rivers  and  harbours  : the  most 
common  colours  are  red,  black,  and  white.* 

The  cask  Buoy  Is,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  form 
of  a cask,  or  double  frustum  of  a cone ; they  are  also 
frequently  made  cylindrical.  The  larger  Buoys  of 
this  kind  are  employed  for  mooring,  and  the  smaller 
for  cables ; in  wbkb  latter  case  they  are  called  co^ 
Buoys,  and  in  the  former  mooring  Buoys. 

Life  or  safety  Jiuoy.  There  are  several  Buoys  of  this 
kind,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  save  a person  who 
has  fallen  overboard ; and  some  even  are  proposed 
which  are  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  buoyant  to  keep 
several  persona  afloat  in  case  of  a shipwreck,  or  other 
accident  that  requires  it.  The  best  stnrie  life  Buoy 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  Lieutenant  Cook  : this  U 
intentle<l  to  be  constantly  suspended  from  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  be  let  go  the  moment  any  person 
falls  over  boanl.  It  is  generally  called  a Night  Life 
Buoy,  becBUdc  in  case  the  accident  happens  in  the 
night.  It  may  be  lighted  before  it  i.s  let  go,  being  fur- 
nished with  a port -fire  ami  lock  for  the  purpose  ; by 
this  means  the  light  indicates  both  to  the  person  to 


whom  the  accident  bak  happened,  and  to  the  boat  BUOY, 
which  is  let  down  to  save  him,  a common  point  of  ^ 
rendezvous,  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
a dark  night.  ’ j 

The  nature  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  3, 
plate  XXI. ; it  is  represented  as  suspended  over  the 
stern  of  a vessel ; a a are  two  casks  connected  by  a 
bar  6,  passing  through  them  ; c a staff  with  a ballast 
weight  d at  the  bottom,  to  keep  it  upright } ee  two 
wooden  pipes  firmly  fixed  to  the  bar  6 / these  pipes 
slide  on  the  two  metal  rods//,  which  arc  festened  to 
the  stem  at  gggg  ; a chain  h suspends  the  life  Buoy, 
and  with  the  ro^  / f keep  it  fast  to  the  stem ; a 
copper  cap  is  fixed  by  binges  to  the  stern  at  k,  which 
covers  the  copper  table  that  carries  the  port-fire,  in 
order  to  defei^  it  from  the  weather ; in  fig.  4,  the 
cap  is  lifted  up  to  show  the  table  /,  with  the  port-fire 
lashed  down  with  wire.  The  book  by  which  chain 
h is  supported,  is  so  contrived  that  the  latter  may  be 
let  go  in  an  instant ; and  a lock  is  fitted  to  the  table 
carrying  the  port-fire,  whereby  a light  may  be  ob- 
tained with  equal  promptitude.  In  case  of  an  accident 
therefore  a light  is  first  struck  by  the  lock,  and  imme- 
diately the  chain  is  let  go,  and  the  Buoy  with  its 
lighted  poK'fire  fells  into  the  water,  and  furnishes,  as 
we  have  before  said,  a common  point  of  resort  both  to 
the  person  in  the  water  and  to  the  boat  sent  out  to 
save  him.  This  Buoy  is  now  very  commonly  fitted  to 
his  Majesty’s  vessels,  and  the  Inventor  obtaiued  for  his 
ingenuity  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  See 
the  Transactions  of  that  Society,  vol.  xxxvl.  page  ISl. 

BUPUAGA,  from  the  Greek  ftovf,  an  Ox,  and 
I cat,  Brisson,  Cur. ; Beef  Eater,  Lath.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  femily  Conirostres, 
order  Passerini,  class  Generic  character  t beak 

of  a moderate  length,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  gibbous 
in  the  middle,  and  terminating  in  a short  conical 
point. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  known  species. 

B.  Ahicana,  Briss.  ; Pic  hctvf.  Buff. ; Afrkan  Beef 
Eater,  Lath.  It  ia  about  the  size  of  a lark,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour  above,  and  a yellowish  white  below  ; tbe 
bill  is  yellowish  and  its  tip  red ; tail  wedge-shaped. 

This  bird  is  a native  of  AHica,  and  is  very  shy;  they 
live  together  in  flocks  of  eight  or  ten,  and  are  seen 
constantly  in  the  company  ofcattle,  on  which  it  alights 
and  picks  out  tbe  larvc  of  the  Gad  Fly ; hence  it  has 
got  name  of  Beef  Eater. 

See  Brisson,  OmUhologiet  Cuvier,  Rfgne  Animal  t 
Latham,  General  Synopsis  of  Birtls. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  in  Botany,  (English  name  Ox 
eye,)  a genus  of  plants,  class  Syngenetia,  order  Poly- 
ganua  Super^ua.  Generic  clinracter  : receptacle  pa- 
leaceous } pappus,  an  obsolete  margin ; sides  of  tbe 
seeds,  particularly  those  of  the  ray,  marinate. 

A genus  of  compound  flowers,  of  which  twenty 
species  are  described  by  Willdenow. 

BUPLEURUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Cmbel/iferte. 

Generic  character:  involucres  of  the  uinbcllule  larger 
fivc-lcaved  ; petals  involute ; fruit  aub-rotund,  com- 
pressed, striated. 

Willdenow  describes  twenty-four  ^cies.  inliubiting 
various  countries ; three  arc  natives  of  Britain.  En- 
glish names,  Iluro's-car,  Thomugh-wnx. 

Bl’PRESTIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUopttrn,  fentily  SUi  itoii.  Lutr.  Generic  cha- 
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BUPRES*  racier:  anteons,  in  both  sexes,  semteii ; labhim 
TiS.  exserted  ; palpi  blifcMrm  j the  last  articuUuoo  more  or 
“ less  cylindric^  j maxilkc  tertiuiwUcd  by  a double  pro- 
BURBOT.  tarsi  fUifortn  ; each  joinl,  except  ibc  Insl,  broad> 

cordate*triaog^uiar. 

The  Bapres^idM  constitute  the  most  beaulSul  geoui 
of  the  Coiroptem.  The  colours  <)f  the  wiugr-cases  sur- 
|MM  in  brlLlmnce  almost  every  things  else  in  nature.  In 
some  the  brightest  emerald  ground  is  stiulde<l  with 
burnished  gold}  in  others  blue  on  gold  ; and  various 
other  eoinbinatioos  of  colours,  uU  of  which  possess  a 
ii>etallic  lustre.  These  insects  walk  slowly,  but  their 
flight,  especially  iu  warm  sunny  weather,  is  extremely 
rupid.  Like  many  other  insects'  they  Bill  to  the  grotma 
as  if  dead,  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  largest  ud 
must  splendid  species  are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
though  in  Europe  there  are  many  very  interesting 
ones. 

BUH,  Fr.  bourrt,  of  unknown  etymology.  “ The 
down  or  hairy  coot,  wherewith  divers  herbs,  fruits, 
and  flowers  are  covered.’*  Cotgrave. 

That  which  sticks  or  adheres,  as  such  down  or  hairy 
coat  docs  to  any  thing  on  which  it  Balls. 

For  y>rw  Mnoke  and  sianyrs  tnertc)  boa  vyfkta 

T«1  be  be  Ulere^e  o>'  biyiuk.  and  ttrrr  ia  bus  >rol« 

Kaoweb  eor»c>  fat  erlst  sfue  byto  «>rwe 

1T»at  abolde  bryaae  yo  brttcre  wode.  o>*  blowc  til  bit  brente, 
^er»  MonAmmm.  flnee,  p.  3^. 


?A.  S.  6yrdeii  or  iyrt/ien,  from  the  BURDEN 
A.  S.  fcyr*«a,  to  bear,  to  carry. 

'That  which  is  borne  or  carried  ; 

C the  weight  which  is  borne  or  car- 
^ried.  sustained  or  supported,  the 


Having  no  hold  but  tkw  very  Scripture,  wbareanto  they  cleauA 
as  burftt  so  fast  that  they  can  not  be  pulled  away  saue  with  very 
Byngyog  then  out.  Tynd^tt.  W^rket^  fol.  2S7. 

1 could  not  tell  bow  to  rid  layvoUa  beWer  of  tba  tronblasoaie 
hum,  thea  by  geUiog  him  into  the  diacotme  of  hiuting. 

The  Beturm  from  /*sra«mir,  act  iu  SC.  6. 

By  the  rough  httrhreedbif  docks 
Baaker  (ban  tha  oldoat  fox. 

l}rayt»M.  The  Mtite$  JCijrtium.  ^ymphai  X 

Notable  la  the  hor  Ukcvke  and  worthy  to  be  observed,  I maaae 
that  which  iticbeib  to  our  clolhca  as  we  passe  by,  the  flower  lleth 
dose  and  froweth  within  the  said  *«r,  aod  never  appeatwih  with- 
out foortbo.  HsMrnnd,  PUme,  U.  99. 

But  O ! that  Iiapless  virgin,  our  lort  sister, 

Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  brtake  her 
Prom  the  ebiU  dew,  anoog  rod*  tort  and  thistlw  > 

jlAltoai.  Commit  U 3BR, 

Lord  blew  me.  Mrs.  Brown,  your  hand  } 

And  you,  my  dear,  tube  hold  of  hers. 

For  wT  mual  al'iclt  as  elnsa  as  Iwrrs, 

Or  in  this  racket,  aobe,  aod  pother. 

We  Certainly  shall  lose  each  other. 

Ltoyd,  Chit  Chot. 

Bra  Mxkigold,  the  English  name  of  the  Bidens  (ri- 

wtTtiin, 

BUHBOI.TS,  i.e.  Birilbolts.  S«  Bi,d.  Mr.Gitord 
uy.  j— blunt,  pointless  arrows  j for  with  such  birds 
were  brought  down. 

Bxst.  He  set  up  hia  bUa  here  In  Msaaina,  and  challeng'd 
Cupid  at  the  flight : aod  my  vnckle's  foole  reading  the  challenge, 

subscrib'd  for  Cupid,  and  challeng’d  him  at  the  iwrSelf. 

M,ohrfeeae.  ..Vac*  «A»  oho^  AUAiag,  IbL  lOL 

I saw  a litlla  daviJ  ly  out  of  her  eye  like  a hmholt  which  ^ks 
at  ibis  hour  up  to  the  fcathem  of  my  heart. 

Ford.  The  mtehof  EdmmtaH,Mti\\.t.U 

BU  HBOT,  in  Zoobg^,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Oadus 
Lola. 


BU'RDEN,  or 

Bc^xthk?*,  a. 

Bt*’'aoKNixo, 

Bu^aoKN,  a. 

Btr'anxMocs. 

'load. 

To  burden,  U to  impose  a weight  or  load  j to  load, 
to  oppresa. 

He  bar  a bvrden  yliounde.  with  a brod  Ijnte. 

Piert  Fiouhmw.  FiMon,  p.  119. 
Bordrmt  that  hern  importable 
Ob  folke*  sbntildm  things  they  couchea 
That  they  nill  with  their  floffcra  touchso 
And  why  wuJl  they  not  toiirbe  U vbye 
Fur  hem  nr  Hste  nat  sikerly 
For  sadde  hnrdom  that  men  taken 
Make  folkeaabouldem  aken. 

VhtmeoT.  Tho  RomeorU  of  tho  Hate. 

Dot  that  light  thing  of  oure  tribulaeiom  that  lasOith  now  but  as 
it  were  bi  a moment,  worchith  ta  us  over  ncaaore  aa  cuerlaetyoge 
hirthun  into  the  highoesaa  of  glorie. 

JFitli/.  2 Corimthutnt,  dl.  iv. 

For  ts  I can  be  content  to  confease  the  Ughtneas  wberwith  I 
haue  bio  in  luacs  past  worth!  to  be  burdeotd,  so  would  1 be 
giadde,  if  now  when  1 am  othenrUe  bent,  my  better  aodcrors 
might  be  acccplad. 

Orucoigne.  The  Steele  Cleu.  Prefatory  ^ddrtse. 

If  that  my  book*  be  kmrtkmmme 
shift  the  of  it  belyme 
Least  thonan«lyke  mloden  tbs 
with  greater  note  of  cryme. 

Dront.  Horoee.  Spiittra,  epte.  3.  2. 

Tbers  is  hnryed  abndve,  which  albeit  were  alyoe,  yet  were  it 
grosse  and  heauye,  and  hy  the  rrasuo  of  that  boordaymoute  to  the 
soak,  gonctwouv  of  the  suae,  but  there  slmll  ryac  sg ayuc  itoC  a 
nalarall,  bat  a s{>iriUtall  bodye,  which  to  tha  suulu  Iw  iu>  let, 
vhdihitr  sococr  U n»oae. 

UdmtL  1.  CeruirkiffKs,  cb.  xr.  fel.  4X 

Ho  cawed  a proclamalloB  to  be  made  y*  at  aouldieiv  should 
declare  their  debts  (wherewytb  he  perecined  manyc  of  Ibsns  *>ra 
hordmrd]  A thoogb  their  debt  did  riae  ihrongh  theirs  oaoe  dia- 
onkm  & cxxaMe,  yet  hs  w»  detennuMd  to  diachsrgs  tasry  man. 

ISrende.  LotHus,  hook  xiik  (ol. 

WMlal  is  hsr  cries,  that  hid  the  vale  along 
Still  Cslaad  was  the  bmrttuo.  of  her  song. 

Brorttte.  PattaraU^  book  i.  song  I. 

UMvie  hmdom  aod  loatka  ba  stirred  and  reoaoved  with  mora 
sa»c  in  water.  HoUand.  PUiue,  v.  t ful,  45. 

And  like  aoau  boistroua  wind  arising  from  the  north. 

Came  that  unwieldy  host  j that,  which  way  it  did  move, 

Tlie  Ttrr  buriAemour  esrth  before  it  seem'd  ts  shove 
And  only  taoanc  •»  etaim  tha  uitivsrae  its  own. 

Vooytoa.  Pokfothmo,  song  vim 

Ctosavnsw  by  this  tima  having  gmen  the  haad  noto  UcswMiia- 
hhI  more,  became  bordonmm  and  offeocive  to  all  good 
Uoliand.  .fwaimws,  foL  14, 

Ue  hod  built  at  hs  own  espetue,  to  prenacute  them,  a it^ng 
handsome  ship,  which  was  nainid  iJic  Dark  KAlegh,  of 
dred  ton  hordm.  Otdyt.  U/e  if  Ralegh , fol.  — I . 

As  exercise  becomes  ledioos  aod  painful  when  we  make  use  of 
U only  ns  the  means  of  health,  so  rraitUg  is  apt  to  gw  uoemy 
aiMl  bardrmome  when  we  apply  ourselres  to  It  only  for  out  **" 
psovemeot  in  vntas.  TotUr^  No.  147. 

Thus  Dwnosthenea,  ftndiog  that  ship  money  waa  kTiod  irr^ 
cularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  mme  ho^en  aa  tha  rich  in 
squmpiog  tha  gaUeya,  corrected  thU  iueuuality  by  a very  uaeful 
law,  which  pfoporijoned  the  expcnce  to  the  revenue  and  income 
of  each  indiridoal.  , , , ^ . 

Home.  Ksmy  10.  Of  rome  remarkaou  CW«<w- 

Tlie  Druiib  were  kept  entirely  diaiioel  from  the  body  of  the 
people;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  ibe  Infmour  and 

o««»  of  aoeiety.  that  Ibev  might  be  at  Imanrs  to  aUaad 
tha  important  dulka  of  their  own  ebarge. 

Borha.  Ao  Ahndgemant  if  Eogluh  Hutory,  book  1.  ch.  u. 
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BUREAU.  BUREAU,  Fr.  " a thick  and  coanie  doath,  of  a 
brown  m«ct,  or  d«ric  mingled  colour ; nlso  the  table 
^ that's  within  a court  of  audit,  or  of  audience  (belike, 
because  'tis  usually)  ctn'ered  \vith  a carpet  of  that 
cloatb  } also  the  court  itselC'  Cotgrave. 


BUKG. 


For  i>ot  the  d«*k  with  sihrer  aaib. 
Nor  kurtmt  of  eipcoce. 

Nor  ■taadUh  veil  jjiMon*A,  STsiU, 
To  writing  of  good  scftw- 


Srip. 


71m  second  ootiAcatiot)  was  that  of  the  king's  aceeptnee  of  the 
new  coBstitatioa  { arrompenied  with  fnnfnronadee  in  the  modem 
stple  of  the  French  iurtttmt,  things  which  hare  imirh  n»re  the 
air  ead  character  of  the  saucy  declaratioiu  of  their  cloba,  tiuui 
the  leoe  of  regular  ofica. 

Bmrke.  Tkomgktt  aa  Frt»tS  AJfmirt. 

BDRFORD,  a town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
Oicfonl,  situated  on  the  river  Windrush.  The  church 
is  spacious,  with  a good  spire.  Here  arc  considerable 
manufactures  of  saddles,  rugs,  and  duffles.  The  inha- 
bitants celebrate  a festival  on  Midsummer-eve,  in 
commemoration,  as  they  affirm,  of  an  engagement  at 
Battle  Edge  a short  distance  west  of  the  town,  where 
EthelUdd,  King  of  the  Mercians,  was  defeated  by 
Cutbred  King  of  the  West  Saxons.  Another  encounter 
took  place  in  1G49,  wherein  Fairfax,  the  Parliamen- 
tary (ieoeral,  gained  a Wetory  over  the  opposite  party, 
and  took  14Ci)  prisoners.  Tltis  is  an  ancient  place,  a 
sytk>d  for  certain  eccl<»iastical  regulations  having  been 
convoked  at  it  in  the  year  G85.  The  Church  b a 
%‘icarogc  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Populn- 
tiou  in  1821,  16h<>.  Distant  seventeen  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Oxford,  and  seventy-two  north-west  of 
London. 


cheae  theyr  ft*  bbsrds  aoch  knyfthtys  of  (he  ihyre  as  they  BURG. 
tlMM^ht  Bioatc  wslcnill  for  the  cAtuon  weaks  of  y*  Myd  alirrc  & ~ 

Unde,  oowc  Klag  Rycbsnle  woUe  appoyiUry*  per«Ott>-8,  and  sryll  BURG.-VGE 
them  for  to  clioac  locb  aa  then  be  nunrd,  wherby  bis  singalar  TENURE, 
csivyt  were  prefmyd  & tbc  cOoiob  cauays  pot  by. 

>bfya«.  1398.  ~ ^ ~ 

True  kttrgkfrt  and  boode.  to  naoght  hue  bringc^  efto 
And  all  the  ccnioae  in  care  and  rorrtyjr. 

Pien  PhuAman.  J'itUm,  p.  46. 

IVho  compt  the  <]uirt  i^trgkfr  but  an  asae. 

That  liuca  at  case  contented  with  his  ownc, 

Whiles  they  secke  more  and  yet  are  ouertfarova. 

Cateoigme.  fhdU  »f  Wttrtt, 

After  that,  four  dukea,  foor  marqaeaws,  four  landgrauet,  four 
hurgraiM*.  Butt.  Vetmry^ty  part  Ik  p.  13. 

He  seat  vnto  the  Beotiaas  aritball  diligenoc  and  cemnuaded, 
that  they  shoulde  come  tuwardcs  bym  incotiueutly,  with  the 
greatest  bendc  that  they  cuulde  rotii  'Tripodisqae.  wlilche  b a 
ourgm^  in  the  (rrritory  of  Megare  vmlrr  tlie  mouataigne  of 
Oeraam.  AVraOi.  TlbrkMw,  foL  1 12. 


• ^Ticre's  year  hetioa  1 


BURCf, 

Bu'rcacc, 

Bc'aGRSS, 

Bu'aoa, 

Bu'aonaa, 

Bc^mckmots, 

Bt/acaouABTSa, 

Bt'^RGEAVa. 


Goth,  A.  S.  beorgan, 

Iborgan,  b^rgan  f to  defend,  to 
I keep  s«ife,  to  fortify,  to  strength- 
fen.  SeeBoaoi'OH. 

A burg  meant  formerly  a for- 
I tified  town. 


Sone  after  wyatare,  wbaa  aoner  b^sa, 
yc  kyng  lb  bk  weyse  went  to  kurgk  Kooas. 

R.  Bntnme,  p.  IS. 

Tbc  sUrcamaa  so  well  bun  ladde. 

That  tbri  he  comen  saufr  to  loode, 
ttlMre  ibci  gone  oot  A*pon  the  Btronde 
la  to  tbc  AwgK,  where  that  Ihei  food* 

The  kyage.  Ovwrr.  Cai^.  ^m.  hook  v. 

By  prvcumpcioo  whrrof,  be  amt  into  al  gode  hurgktt,  eyties, 
and  townee  of  Itb  lande,  •errTte  and  atrayte  cemy^oas,  ckor- 
gyage  the  ralen,  that  th^,  rpoo  a ccrtaync  day,  that  b to  say, 
rpoa  the  daye  of  Seynt  Brycr,  at  an  boore  amjgaed,  ia  eucry  plan 
of  bis  Jaade,  the  Dao}*a  shulde  be  sodeyely  slayne. 

Fakymn,  T.  1.  eh.  198. 

Now  )tci  saile  It  rowe  to  Wales  to  Leulyns,  < 

A hmrgrii  of  llristowc  charged  was  with  wynes, 

He  onertolte  ^ schip.  It  asked  whe^  ^i  ware  ? 

H,  BrwMMtf  p.  23£. 

NoF  ia  rote  noJ»'  in  esytv-f  boos,  was  Crbt  yhore 
Bote  la  a ktergritts  bona,  ye  hrstr  of  all  ye  tooae. 

Picn  PtamJummn,  p.  234. 

A large  man  he  was  with  eycn  stepe, 

A fairer  Siirgvw  b thcr  nna  ia  Cbepe  t 
Bolfl  of  bb  apechc,  awl  wise  aod  «rel  ytaught. 

And  of  him  lacked  righte  naugbu 

Ckaucrr.  Tkt  Pritlogue^  v.  758. 

Alas  that  where  before  lyatca  the  ayages  of  Eaglonde  vsed  to 
seode  oat  coainjssiooa  vaio  kmrgfyyt  of  cities  aod  towass,  to 


Shrewdly  (be  bbbnp  geesa'd  of  yoor  adhereata, 

When  not  a petty  krrgwi  of  seaie  towo, 

No  not  a rillager  hath  yet  appear'd, 
la  yoBtr  asabtancc. 

Font.  Perkin  Warheck,  act  ill.  SC.  4. 

As  (boee  great  kttrgkert  of  tbc  forest  wild 
Tbc  hart,  thr  goat,  aod  be  that  slew  tlie  child 
(>f  wanton  Mirrab,  in  their  strength  do  know 
The  doe  obscrrancc  aitore  doth  me  owe. 

Drmytam.  TAe  Man  im  tJkt  Afosn. 

And  albeit  eucry  of  the  foresayd  ritin  sent  one  of  their  hnrgo- 
mastert  rntn  the  towne  of  Hague  in  Holland,  to  trrat  with  the 
Eoglish  amhanuidoun,  H was  ia  the  end  foand  out,  that  they 
had  DDt  any  authority  of  nrgociating  ur  coadwlrag  at  al. 

Uukimyt.  Voyrnge,  tf<,  /W  .^m%btu.  v,  1.  fob  157. 

Protogcncs,  historians  aote, 

Liv'd  ihnr  a hmrgmo,  scot  aod  lot, 

Aod,  as  oUl  Pliny’s  writiags  show. 

Appellee  did  the  same  at  Co. 

Prior.  ProtogentM  and  jtjtpeUet, 

A karoagk,  as  wc  hare  fnnncrly  sera,  b usually  distinguished 
from  other  towns  by  the  right  of  aendiag  membera  to  parliament, 
sad  when  the  right  uf  election  b by  kurgage  leunre,  that  aloae 
b a proof  of  the  aaUqaity  of  the  koroagk. 

Blmatutona,  Coatmtnl^iei^  r.  U.  p.  62. 

1b  vala  aa  expiring  interest  la  a koraagA  calls  for  offices,  or 
small  lirings,  for  Uie  children  of  msvorx,  and  aldermca,  and 
capital  kargeut*.  Hb  court  rival  Ium  them  all. 

Barke.  Tkoagku  ea  the  present  Discanteni. 

Bence  caartcr’d  horoaght  aremch  public  plagues  j 
And  karghers,  nwn  Immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  prirate  functions,  once  oomUa’tl, 

Become  a loatbsomc  body  only  fit 
ft>r  dbaolutioo,  hurtful  to  die  main. 

Cowper.  The  Tbsd,  book  Ir. 

Tlie  king  scot  a nottfication  of  these  proceedings  to  each  kvrg- 
mote,  when  the  premie  of  tbc  court  abu  swore  to  the  obserraace 
of  (boat,  aod  conwderated,  by  means  of  mutual  strength  aikd 
common  charge,  to  praoccute  delinquents  against  them. 

Bark*.  AkrUgement  of  Fagtisk  Hiotoryf  bouk  ii.  ch.  rii. 

BURGAGE  TEN(TRE,denot«  the  mode  of  service, 
under  which  Icnemonu  in  aacieot  Boroughs  were  held, 
wbetiier  immediately  of  the  Crown,  or  (as,  according 
to  the  principles  of  our  law,  was  the  case  in  all  laada 
not  directly  so  held)  mediately  under  some  mesne  lord. 

It  is  known,  that  anciently  there  were  four  distinct 
•orts  of  service,  whereby  land  was  held,  arising  out  of 
tlie  several  cowbinatioaa  of  tbeir  quality,  w hether  free 
or  base,  and  of  their  certaioty  or  aacertaiocy.  Bnr- 
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BUROAGR  gage  Tenure  was  an  instance  of  the  highest  and  freest 
'fENURK.  jjf  tenure  ; the  quantity  of  service,  or  the  perfor* 
~ mance  of  which  it  was  held,  being  ascertained,  and 
GI.^V  arbUmry;  and  its  nature  being  such  as  might  be 
j rendered  by  the  military  and  privileged  classes,  and 
not  by  the  oiJlaias  only.  Like  the  other  sorts  of  free 
and  certain  tenure,  or  tenure  in  «or<i«e.  (a  word  of 
which  this  Is  not  the  appropriate  place  to  examine  the 
precise  force.)  Burgage  Tenure  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred to  an  origin  anterior  to  the  N'orman  Conquest, 
which  it  may  have  survived  from  (he  circumstance  of 
the  tenements  thus  held  being  so  small,  as  to  hold  out 
no  inducement  to  the  Crown,  to  grant  them  u]iod  the 
more  honourable  tenure  of  military  services.  ITicy 
were  thus  left  to  the  humbler,  and,  according  to  the 
policy  of  those  days,  the  more  unprofitable  class  of  the 
peopie  i the  tradesmen  and  artisans,  who,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  their  small  rents,  were  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  tbeir  ancient  and  despised  privileges  of  Saxon 
liberty.  And  it  may  be  out  of  these  privileges,  thus 
disregarded,  and  thus  preserved  through  j>eriods  of 
the  purest  slavery,  that  much  of  the  more  free  and 
popular  part  of  later  institutions  hos  arisen.  Those 
Boroughs  in  which,  in  the  present  day,  (he  right  of 
election  is  by  Burgage  Tenure,  are  obviously,  as 
Blackstone  has  remarked,  book  U.  ch.  vi.of  the  highest 
antiquity. 

BURGAN,  a Margrariate  of  the  former  German 
Circle  of  Suabia,  and  now  included  in  the  Kingilom  of 
Bavaria,  and  Circle  of  the  tapper  Danube.  It  is 
situated  betw'een  the  Lech  and  the  liter,  and  belonged 
to  Austria,  till  it  was  resigned  to  Bavaria,  at  the 
Peace  of  Presburg,  in  1805.  It  c<»romcnces  near  Augs- 
burg, and  is  about  thirty- six  miles  long,  and  nearly  of 
an  e«{Ual  breadth.  The  chief  town  has  the  same  name, 
with  u population  of  2400  individuals. 

BCRGENET,  Fr.  bourguiaette,  perhaps  from  the 
A.  S.  byrg-an,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

A defence  or  protection,  (sc.)  for  the  head;  a 
belmet 


Then  lesuiaf  UlVe,  he  byhts  vesponspeakea. 

And  drioea  a blow,  which  Blackenbury  breokea 
Br  llftins;  vp  liia  left  band,  elae  tbe  atcele 
Had  pierc'd  hU  httrgonett  and  nude  bio  feel 
l^e  pangs  of  death.  Bemumvnt.  B»ne*rtA  F^etd. 

H>e  ^lorloaa  day  that  I tby  rkb  glove  wan, 

And  in  my  coarse  a flame  of  Urfat'mng  beat, 

Ont  of  proud  Hertford's  klgh-pltun'd  iwgoMft. 

Dr»yt»m.  T%e  Banmt  Wmrt, 


BU'RGL.\RY, 

Bl/aOLAB, 

Bc'moi.a.axB, 

Bt/aoLAaious. 


I.  e.  burgi  lalrocutium  ; the  rob- 
ing or  plundering  of  a house. 


Surety,  neither  charity,  nor  juatice  can  dissuade  me  from  re- 
sisting; the  laws  of  God  aad  man  will  allow  me  (o  defend  my 
own  ; and  if  in  this  resiftance  the  thief,  or  burglmyer  miacairy, 
kU  blood  will  be  upon  bb  own  bead. 

H«U.  Carer  Cmrcrcwre.  v.  ill.  fol.  600. 

la  the  same  priare'a  rei|r>,  RirWillUm  Bnua  was  seat  to  tbe 
Tower,  only  for  proettriog  tbe  pope's  bull  against  eertala  k«r- 
gimra-t  that  robb^  bb  owa  bouse. 

TVtoi  Gmrmet.  CrSAe/r*#  Stale  TVintr,  t,  U.  p.  272. 

So  that  to  break  open  tbe  cloaet  of  a mart's  brrast,  to  raasark 
Us  mind,  to  pilfer  away  bb  tbougbu,  bb  affecdoiia,  bb  porpow* 
nay  well  be  denned  a worse  sort  of  iurgtmry  or  theft,  Uum  to 
break  opes  doors,  to  rifle  trunks,  or  to  pick  pockets. 

B*mw.  Strman  xxl.  vol. !. 


Love  b a Svrg/hrrr,  a frlon 
That  at  tbe  wiodore  eve  does  steal  to 
To  rvib  the  heart;  and  with  hb  prey, 

Steals  out  agaia  a closer  way. 

ButUr,  f/wdi'ftrer,  part  ii.caiL  I. 

Tbe  dcfinitloB  of  a burglar ^ as  given  ns  by  Sir  PMward  Coke,  Is 
**  be  tkat  by  night  breaketb  and  eateretb  into  a aaauoa-house 
with  intent  to  commit  a felony." 

Bl*eb*t»me.  Cammuntmriet,  le.  224. 

ia  btrrgfarf  do  they  insist,  that  the  jury  kave  noUilog  to  do  but 
to  fled  tbe  taking  of  gotMb,  and  that  if  tlicy  do,  they  must  neces- 
sarily find  the  party  guilty,  and  leave  tbe  rrat  to  Uie  judge  ; and 
ibnt  they  bare  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  felonle  in  the  Indict- 
ment ? Burbt.  Patter  tf  Jttriee  in  PrttteuUttta,  ^e. 

As  Cor  ibe  entry,  any  the  least  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of 
tbe  body,  or  with  an  instnimcat  bold  iu  the  hand,  b suAcientt 
as,  to  step  over  the  tkmsbold,  to  put  ■ band  or  a book  in  at  a 
window  to  drew  out  goods,  or  a pbtoi  to  demand  one's  asooey, 
are  all  of  them  burgiarittu  entries. 

BlmtkittoK.  Camimmtaritt,  book  ir.  ck.  xvL 

BraotJuiY,  is  the  name  of  a felonioua  offence  at 
Chmaioa  Law,  but  the  range  of  w'hich  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  its  punishment  increased,  by  various 
statutes.  It  is  usually  derived  from  bvrgi  latrocwivm, 
**  the  robbery  of  a castle  and  properly  denotes  the 
breuking  into  and  entering  a ditelUng  house,  in  the  night 
time,  with  (he  intent  (whether  actually  executed  or  not) 
of  committing  some  felotty  within  it.  These  circum- 
stances are  lul  of  them  material  ingredients  of  the 
offence.  Thus,  it  is  nccessar)',  in  o^er  to  constitute 
Burgiaiy,  that  the  building,  wherein  it  is  committed, 
should  be  tbe  ordinar)’  habitation  of  some  individual, 
or,  at  least,  an  out-house  actually  belonging  to  and 
adjoining  it.  A set  of  rooms  in  a college,  or  ion  of 
court,  or  the  single  room  of  a lodger  within  a dwelling- 
house,  would  in  law  be  held  to  be  dwelling-houses, 
within  which  this  offence  may  be  perpetrated  ; and  it 
has  been  determined  that  a church  also  may  be  (he 
subject  of  Burglary.  Breaking  and  entering  the  bouse 
arc  further  essentials  of  the  crime;  but  the  law  puts 
so  liberal  and  wide  a construction  on  these  words,  in 
an  indictment  for  Burglary,  that  a person  who  opens 
a door  or  window,  which  has  previously  been,  in  any 
way,  fastened  or  shut,  or  who  even  enters  through  an 
open  chimney,  (such  an  aperture  not,  in  its  nature, 
admitting  of  being  closed,)  will  be  held  to  have  suffi- 
cientlv  broken  into  the  house ; as  also,  if  he  have 
introduced  any  part  of  bis  body,  as  his  hand,  or.  even, 
an  instrument  held  in  his  hand,  this  will  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  entry.  It  U not  necessary  to  prove  that  any 
offence  was  actually  perpetrated  within  tbe  house, 
provided  circumstances  be  proved,  from  which  tbe 
jury  may  infer  that  such  was  the  intent  of  the  house- 
breaker. The  offence,  however,  whether  completed, 
or  only  meditated,  must  be  some  one,  which  either 
tbe  common  or  the  statute  law  has  constituted 
(as  larceny,  murder,  &c.)  The  only  other,  and  most 
essential  character  of  Burglary  is,  that  it  be  committed 
in  the  night;  which,  with  respect  to  this  offence,  the 
law,'  it  is  said,  considers  as  beginning  as  soon  as  tbe 
evening  twilight  ceases  to  be  sufficiently  strong,  to 
enable  persons  to  distinguish  each  other's  faces  ; and, 
similarly,  as  ending  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  tbe 
dawn  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  essence, 
however,  of  (be  offence  is  the  invasion  of  the  security 
of  families,  during  those  hours,  when  they  are  dis- 
armed by  their  necessary  repose  in  sleep;  and,  con- 
sequenily,  the  Burglary  W'ould  be  complete,  if  com- 
mitted within  a reasonable  time  after  the  disappearance 
of  day-light,  though  the  night  should,  from  the  effects 
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BUR-  of  Sommer  twilight,  or  of  a bright  idooo,  be,  in  realit  j, 
OLAKY.  u light  as  day. 

Bl'R'  legislature,  by  the  statute  of  the  eighteenth  of 

GUNDY.  Elisabeth,  c,  7,  has  taken  away  from  Burglary  the 
^r— — i benefit  of  clergy.  The  third  of  William  and  Mary, 
c.  9,  has  extended  the  same  penal  exclusion  to  all  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact.  And  the  twelfth  of  Anne, 
c.  7,  has  extended  the  consequences  of  Burglary,  to 
persons,  who,  having  entered  a house,  though  without 
breaking  into  it,  and  that,  whether  by  night  or  not, 
with  a felonious  intent,  shall  afterwards  break  out  of 
it  in  the  night  time. 

BUHGO^,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  Capital  of 
Old  Castile,  once  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Castile,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  that  monarchy. 
It  stands  partly  on  the  declivity,  and  partly  at  the 
bottom  of  a hill,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Arlangon,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  but  most 
of  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  gloomy. 
Burgos  is  encompassed  with  old  walls,  and  defended 
by  a citailel.  It  contains  a college,  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  and  a population  of  about  10,<XX).  'Hie 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  pre- 
served Gothic  structures  in  Spain.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  site,  and  was  built  by  Ferdinand  111.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  is  its  extent 
that  service  can  be  performed  in  eight  different  chapels 
at  the  same  time  without  inconvenience.  Some  of 
the  other  churches  are  also  handsome,  and  contain 
many  splendid  monuments.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  tlie  Kings  of  Castile  divided  their 
time  between  Burgos  and  Toledo;  but  since  the 
Court  has  been  removed,  the  city  has  declined.  It  was 
uiisuccessfiilly  besieged  by  the  British  troops  in  18W, 
but  surrendered  to  them  during  the  following  year, 
without  restsutiice.  Burgos  is  112  miles  north  of 
Madrifl.  in  iat,  42®  21'  N.  long  2®  40'  W. 

BURGUNDY,  Circle  or,  one  of  the  ten  Circles 
into  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  divided  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1512.  It  was  at  first  very  extensive, 
and  beside  the  free  County  of  Butgrundy,  contained 
the  whole  seventeen  Provinces  which  now  constitute 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  after  the  Dutch 
Provinces  had  declared  their  independence,  and  the 
southern  |>nrt  of  the  Cirelewas  acquired  by  France,  it 
embraced  only  the  Spanish  or  Auslrtna  NetlicrlamU. 

Bl■'Bou^<oY,  DfcuY  or,  which  is  alio  called  Bua- 
GUNDV  PRorsa.  and  sometimes  Ix>wkr  Buroundy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Franche  Conii^,  nr  Copper  DurguniJ^, 
is  a Province  which  occupies  a large  space  in  the  cast 
of  France.  It  included  the  districts  of  Bresse,  Gugey, 
and  Gex,  and  bordered  upon  the  Provinces  of  Bour- 
bonnois,  Nivernois,  and  ('bampagne.  It  was  also 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Franche  Comte,  and  on  the 
south  by  Lyonnois.  Its  length  was  ^ut  150  miles, 
breatlth  90,  and  area  .5350  square  miles,  with  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  Burgundy  was  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  taking  its  name  from  its  prin- 
cipal town,  and  Dijon  was  considered  os  the  Capital. 
The  surface  of  this  Province  was  much  diversified  with 
mountains,  forests,  marshes,  and  rivers.  Most  of 
these  last  are  navigable,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
prior  to  the  Revolution  to  join  them  by  means  of  canals 
meeting  tbe  Saone  and  Ivoire,  and  the  Saone  and  Seine 
by  means  of  the  Yonne  ; but  this  work  has  not  been 
completed.  The  climate  is  colder  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  latitude,  but  varies  according  as  the 
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district  is  low  or  billy.  It  is,  however,  one  of  tbe  most  BUR- 
productive  tracts  in  France,  and  its  wines  are  well  CUNDY. 
known  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  also  frequently  sup-  ~ 
plies  corn  to  Dauphiny,  Provence  and  l.iiiigucduc. 

Most  of  the  plains  consist  of  rich  arable  land,  the  sides  ^ ^ v 
of  the  hills  are  adorned  with  vineyardsaod  other  fruit 
trees,  and  their  summits  are  either  covered  with 
forests  or  sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds.  Iron  ore 
and  other  minerals  are  obtained  in  the  mountains  of 
Bui-gundy  ; and  in  former  times  considerable  mnnu- 
faclurcs  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather  were  carried 
on,  but  these  have  now  declined.  This  Province  was 
early  peopled  by  the  Burgundii  who  raised  it  into  a 
Kingdom,  and  from  whom  its  name  was  derived. 

After  it  was  annexed  to  France,  it  was  governed  by  a 
Viceroy,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  this  Dukedom  became  hereditary,  and  the 
Dukes  of  it  acquired  such  influence,  as  in  the  tenth 
century  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  without  issue,  in  1477, 
Burgundy  was  seized  by  Ix)uis  XI.  and  has  remained 
ever  since  an  integral  portion  of  that  monarchy.  At 
tbe  Revolution,  tbe  departments  of  the  Saone  and 
Loire,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  Yonne  were  formed  out 
of  this  Province.  Portions  of  it  were  also  included  in 
those  of  the  Nievre,  the  Aube,  tbe  Upper  Marne,  and 
the  Ain.  The  chief  towns  of  Burgundy  were  Dijon, 

Ma^on,  Autun,  Chalons  sur  Saone,  Auxerre,  and  Sens. 

BURL,  \ In  Pliny, book  xxv.  mar  dctquamalur  Ci- 

Bu'ai.ca.  J molia — Is  rendered  bjf  Holland,  " they 
fall  anone  to  burUng  it  with  Cimulia.^'  And  see  the  quo- 
tation from  Holland's  Plutarch,  in  V.  Beclaw.  Skinner 
thinks  it  is  from  the  Fr.  bourre.  Sec  Bua. 

To  burl  then  is  merely  to  clear  away  or  take  off  the 
burrs,  tbe  down  or  bmry  coat,  the  shreds,  knots, 
tlireads,  &c. 

To  come  thea  to  ibe  mysterie  offunenertft,  ftrvtthey  trMliaBtl 
scoure  a peece  of  doth  with  the  eutb  of  SiuxIinU,  then  they  per- 
fume it  with  the  smoke  of  briautooe,  wbkb  done,  they  fall  anoae 
to  burling  it  with  CimoUs.  BuilitMd,  Plime,  v.  it.  fol.  &60. 

' ' Then  np-hun; 

On  nipped  tenters,  to  the  fervid  sun 
lu  level  surfarc,  reekine  itexpaods; 

Still  briphteuitip  3a  eaib  ripid  diM-iuIinCa 
Aud  ^.lUerinp  worth  ; u humiut  life,  in  psiiM, 

ConlUcu,  and  (raoblet.  Soon  tbe  eluthtcr'i  shears. 

And  burktt  ibistle,  skim  tbe  surface  sJieen. 

Ih/er,  Tkt  Wefcf,  book  til. 

BURLE'SQUE,  e.'V  A word  recently  introduced 

Bt  aLK'eouB,  a.  > into  our  country.  Skinner.  Fr. 

BcRLE'tfgt’E,  j burtrtfiue  t It.  burUteo  t from 
Fr.burler  f It.  burlare ; Ixtw  Lat.  burdare.  See  Bourd. 

Cotgrave  says,  " burlesque  ^ jca.sting,  or  in  jest, 
not  serious ; also  mocking,  flouting."  See  the  quotation 
from  the  Spectator. 

In  which  time  hc[nenham]  did  tranxlate  one  of  Vinrirs  A''.Drids 
sad  hmrUt^md  it,  but  wbethrr  be  ever  published  it  I know  ant. 

14* Qjrun.  2.  fol.  423. 

And  which  is  wont,  the  Dohlent  sort  oa't, 

And  to  tbe  world  the  most  important 

Of  th'  whole  poetical  creatkm, 

hi^  never  been  Lo  fashion. 

Ce/ren.  Vpit  rAr  Crtei  Frft. 

The  dull  SfcrfMfMe  appear’d  wtdi  impiuleac*. 

Aad  plcaa'd  by  novelty  in  spite  of  setiee. 

Dry  'dm.  The  t-tri  uf  Puetrf,  esc.  1. 
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BUR.  if  tbovlon  of  two  kis^t,  tW  first  rfantsMi 

LES$|UK.  penoM  io  tk«  w«outreA»irt»  of  beroMi  Om  otker  4e> 

_ scribes  nre«t  penoai  scUs^  and  iiicakiag,  like  tbt  b«jwt(  smoB^ 
BUR-  the  people.  5pecf«/or,  No.  249. 

LLNOTON 

It  U a dlipote  sMnsf  the  rritldis»  whether  poetry 

^ mns  beat  in  lieroic  rerse.  lihe  that  of  the  Diepeaeary  ; or  in 
dofferet,  Uke  that  of  Hud  three.  Jd.  No.  24V. 

I beHere  no  man  living  coold  bare  iraaglned  it  pomible,  except 
for  the  «ke  of  frer/csjWw/f  a subject,  tn  pro|K)sc  remedies,  so 
ridlnilousljr  disproportkinete  to  the  erit,  so  foil  of  uacertalnty  In 
thw  operation,  and  depandiaf  for  their  suoccm  io  rrerr  step 
upon  Uie  happy  event  uf  so  many  new,  dangerous,  and  rutonary 
projects,  /iurit.  Oi*rrmmIumt  om  m laXt  Stmtr  o/  ikt  .Vai/ew. 


Bvbunwtois  m also  the  twne  of  a County  «sd  city  BUR- 
ia  Kew  Jersey.  The  city  stands  partly  upon  the  main  CINGWN 
Uad,  md  partly  on  an  island  in  the  I>elaware.  and 
curiimanicateB  with  the  shore  by  four  causewaya  and 
bridges.  It  is  a pleasant  town,  faroarebly  situated,  " 

and  has  a fpaod  harbour.  The  population  in  1810.  was 
S410 ; in  1H30.  That  of  the  whole  County,  ef 

which  it  is  the  Capital,  in  1890.  inolttded  96.829  mdi> 
viduals. 

R.*|  A burly  man  •,  a lar^.  lusty  maa. 

Br'aLY.  <nf/  >q.  d.  a koorlike  naa  : agricoi^ 

Bo^BLixrss.J  Applied  to  any  thing  la^e,  dis> 
tended,  unwieldy,  clumsy,  boisterous. 


tVho  b it  tlist  Admires,  aod  from  the  heart  is  atUrhed  to  tw- 
tlonal  reprrsentntire  aaseaiblirs,  hnt  mirst  tnm  with  humrar  and 
dls^pist  from  aorii  a profane  kmrlet^/me,  and  abominable  perrendea 
of  dial  sacred  inadtule  ? 

Jd,  Jifjleelimna  om  tke  RaoUtti^n  im  Frmmtt. 

He  has  written  aomc  \*err  arrceable  pieces,  of  the  &vrfr»pHe 
hind,  in  lanltics,  with  modi  deliciwy,  wh,  and  Irurooiir,  and  I 
wiU  add  too.  even  cloquenre  | Ibr  ertirTspeeies  of  cuoipoalcioa. 
whirb  is  perfect  in  its  kitHi.  may  with  propriety,  be  termed 
eiwpKmt.  J/ir/me/A.  V>/Cer  xxi.  book  ri. 

MURLETTj^.ftrrtn  the  It,  frttriore.  See  BcaLaaoue. 

The  oew  kmtHtm  'a  now  the  thinf 

Pray  dul  yon  aerer  hear  me  sing  ? 

**  Nevar  indiuca.''  C«4akni^r.  TUZmtrmdtr. 

Btmi.RY  OX  TIIE  HIIX,  a Tillage  and  perish  of 
England,  in  the  County  of  Rutland.  Here  there  wmsa 
castle  or  castellated  mansion-house,  which  belonged 
to  Spencer.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  and  afterwards  to  George  Villars,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 'lliis  nobleman  entertained  Janies  I.  in  it, 
with  Ben  Jonsun  s MattjHt  of  Iht  Gipsies.  It  was  bunit 
during  the  civil  w'ars,  by  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
Parliamcut.and  rebuilt  by  Daniel.  Earl  of  Noitingbam, 
in  which  family,  which  has  since  a.vtnmed  theolder  title 
of  Winchilsea,  it  still  remains.  Population  999.  'flic 
Church  is  n Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Karl  of  Winchil- 
sea.  Distant  three  miles  north-north-ca&t  of  Oakham. 

BURI>IN(jTOX,  or  Bmiolinotov,  a seaport  town 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  a bav  formed  by 
Flamborough  Head,  which  is  about  five  iiiilcs  distant, 
nearly  north-cast.  It  is  situated  about  a mile  from 
the  shore  \ but  there  Is  another  portion  of  it,  named 
Burlington  Quay,  situated  directly  on  the  coast, 
formed  by  a pier,  which  extends  a considerable  way 
into  the  bay.  This  is  defended  by  two  small  batteries. 
Considerable  trsulc  is  carried  on  here,  and  the  burden 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  lately  amounted 
to  about  5850  tons.  There  isa  Custom-house,  which 
is  dependent  on  Hull.  The  Quay  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  remains  of  Burlington  church, 
founded  In  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a very  fine  structure. ' Coeval  with  the  same 
Prince,  a priory  of  Dominicans  was  estnblishcd.  Wil- 
liam  of  Newbury,  the  monkish  historian,  is  commonly 
reputed  to  hare  been  n native  of  this  town.  'I'he 
Church  is  a perpetual  Curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Population  of  i!»e  whole  parish  in 
1B91.  Distant  twenty  miles  from  .Scarborough, 

twenty-six  north  of  Beverie) , and  906  north  of  I^mdon. 

Bi-'rmnoton.  the  Capital  of  a County  io  the  Slate  of 
% ermont.  North  America,  near  the  borders  of  lake 
ChamjiUin  \ in  1890  it  bad  a population  of  more  than 
1100  indiTidoals. 


Thanae  Jupiter  riglit  falre  and  aaiUbls 
tioii  of  the  aterrea  la  the  firmamrnt. 

And  aortre  to  all  Uilef  ^aeraUe, 

Fro  kia  Calker  Satarna  bm  diffems 
With  hmrif  Cara,  and  hrowee  brifbl  aad  breaL 

Chameer.  The  TeUmwtfmt  tff  CVvae^.  fob  19fi- 

His  Awr/y  broad  that  help'd  him  oft  la  need, 

Rlfhc  pririty  be  bed  U aader  tbai  weed. 

Utmry  th*  JtfiaWrr/,  im  EUim. 

He  was  of  risaye  loaely,  orbodyr  mTfbrie,  strong  and  deiM 
Blade ; bowe  be  it  in  bis  latter  dayea  wttb  over  Kberolt  drot, 
aonwwbid  Cisrudaiita  aad  Arorafey  and  anlbdesie  aoC  aaceiMlee. 

Sv  nmmms  Afore.  Worim,  fol.  3d. 

AfiixM  they  wblcbe  troabied  as  rst  with  worldly  histes  and 
deeyrea,  roai  ratkiBg  ia  with  noyec  A burly  kmrif,  do  greoe  Mid 
grcaSlye  diafBiel  hynu  L’deUL  AfarA,  cb.  U. 

la  allegyage  Dsuid,  I apjtroae  a doctryoe  aod  no  dyfiVaicyoa, 
the  xronnde  of  a row  after  the  aarretl  ^riptures,  and  not  the 
name  of  it,  as  it  bath  boBa  hurley  tmrifid  la  aaticbrisles  kyapdoaa. 

Bate.  AfmUfff  |».  4d. 

— ■ ■ ' ~ ■ Peepe  the  Xaothus  on  hb  wares. 

Shall  hoyat  thee  brareiy  to  a tomhe,  that  la  her  Awrte  broMt, 

The  tea  sfaail  open,  where  great  fish  nay  keep  thy  ^naral)  feeat. 
With  thy  while  Cat.  / r / 

CAt^mam.  Homer’t  JUrd,  book  xxi.  fob  290. 

Nor  let  the  spaclana  aioond  of  that  mrat  Mercian  kiag . 

(into  a leaser  roomth  tby  AerCuww  to  brii^) 

lactude  thee.  Draftom.  Po^yoUiom,  Soag  8. 

The  iriri,  I fonnd,  bad  food  armr,  and  told  me  with  a smile, 
that  aotwithatandiaf  it  waa  her  own  prtticott,  sbe  ahonld  be  very 
glad  to  see  an  example  nada  of  it  | Uiai  she  wore  It  tor  no  other 
reasoo,  but  that  ihe  bad  a mind  to  took  ■■  big  aod  tmrfy  as  other 
persons  of  her  quality.  Tatleff  No.  116. 

And  SMOC  ascribe  th*  inreattoo  to  a priest. 

BurUf  and  big.  and  studtous  of  bb  ease. 

Cmfprr.  Ta*k,  book  L 


BURN,  V.  Goth,  brhtnan  I A.  8.  hrmrnn, 

Buav,  a.'  /&yntaa{  Dntch,  btnteit,  burnm  i 

Bii''axKa,  >Ger.  brennent  8w.  branne.  Sec 

Bu'bkibg,  i to  Bbbn. 

Bt/xNiNo-oLA&a.  J To  be,  or  cause  to  be.  on  fire, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Met.  To  be  inflamed,  with  pM.sion  or  desire  | i.  e 
to  feel  the  passkm  of  anger,  love,  bate,  8cc.  to  a 
heating  or  burning  excess. 


He  cauwth  tV  one  in  rafc  with  foUen  htrnimg  dart, 

And  doth  aUy  with  learlcn  rulde  afaln  the  others  h^. 
Whole  ftronro  of  Awmimf  Are,  and  easy  spark  ea  of  Same. 

In  hate  nee  of  an^al  weiirht  ha  pomkreth  by  aiaae. 

Sarrey.  /Moenytiom  m/  ike  fitAk  ^tekmm.  &C. 


For  with  a berk  ytm  shall  aw  eaM  ; 

AimI  if  of  one,  tlmt  A«rw  ahray, 

Ye  baur  pule,  or  ruth  at  all, 

Aunswera  him  toire  arith  yrn  or  any. 

Wyai.  Tkt  Lady  to  atwert  di^tly  witk  Ytm  or  Naf. 
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BURN.  UrrcviUi  I fcrl«  the  dnfipm  IWMU, 

— \>'kicli  trickle  dowAC  my  £i»ce  ca/bread  ac. 

Aiut  ia  iny  body  feele  1 lylcwise  br«tr, 

IfiG*  A kvrning  iicail  wliirb  tomet  too  aixt  fm. 

GLASS.  Gm»e»igm.  />m  limrlhmUwitw,  f.  506. 

Nfther  vu  it  a myatcry,  tiui  the  Wmrr*  belag  vltliotit  the 
o«n  vrre  brnit,  tl»e  i^oinI  men  being  to  aalfr,  in  Ok  mvcMia  o6 
the  (yre,  for  imverr  ohaU  iade  the  fyre  ^ bcUt  vhea  dwi 
whom  tlMt  5«trMd  ahal)  oeatM  la  toye. 

Jift.  ^ Xyanialf  rb.  ilL 

So  that  ia  unpoieible  to  BCper«le  foml  workes  from  foytb,«v*« 
aia  it  ia  impoaaiblc  to  Mperate  beat  and  Avraiag  from  fire. 

TfmtmiL  U'mkM,  fol.  42. 

In  yonder  waHa  be  nakice  of  gold,  quoth  he* 

Ue^a  a poor  alave  that  tliinba  of  any  debta( 

Harftcur  aka)]  pay  for  all,  U our»  aWl  be. 

**  Tbla  air  of  Prance  doth  like  me  wondrous  weH  ; 

Let'a  hoen  o«r  alirjM  for  here  w«  omm  to  dwrU.** 

Xhwplao.  Tht  BmHk 

While  beeta  only  atamped,  although  there  come  no  oUe  unto 
them,  benletfa  any  forme  or  acaMing,  if  the  place  be  therewith 
anoinled.  H«4iand.  v.  U.  foL  47. 

Notwithatandiage,  it  is  not  ao  longe  aithence  the  aeider«««> 
rend  fatheri  were  theaaaclTCa  the  kmrtun,  and  peieeqmnteora  of 
the  OoapeL  Hrfauit  WpehyW. 

lire  persanaion  that  licalih  nay  Utereby  be  recorered,  engagea 
a mao  not  onciy  to  talcc  derwn  tbe  moel  unaavoory  potiona,  bet  to 
endure  cuttings  -and  derwi^A.  jSmrrmt.  Strw>»H  Ir.  toI.  iL 

Cowley  obserring  the  cold  regard  of  his  iniatreM's  eyee , and  *t 
the  aame  time  then  power  of  prodaciag  lore  iu  him,  eo««tderi 
them  aa  formfog«gfoMM  aaade  of  iee.  fpeeretor.  No.  €2. 


A child,  who  has  been  ft«mrwlthar«d*hotcoa],ls  enrefnl  to 
nroid  tonehleg  tlie  Same  of  a candle  \ for  an  Che  elalble  qualltlee 
c£  the  latter  arc  like  to  thoae  of  Che  fbemer,  he  expects,  with  a 
eery  high  degree  of  aMurance,  that  the  edicts  proceed  by  the 
candle  operating  on  hia  fingere,  will  be  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  6«r«uag  coal.  Oeatiie.  0»  Truth,  part  L cb.  ii.  7. 


Brnw,  Fr.  brunir,  to  bixrniab,  to  furbish, 

Bt/nEiSH,  r.  >to  palish,  ant)  also  to  make  brown. 
Bt/nNisn,  a.  J Cotj^ve.  It.  brunire  t 6p.  Irra^  ; 

Dutch,  brvfntren  f in/utenre,  polirt  tnetaUn.  The  Fr. 
bntnrr,  Junius  says,  is  to  make  brown  : (i.  e.  to  gpve  a 
bsHised  colour.  See  BKo^^K.)  Whence  to  bumitk 
xnetal  is  to  rub  it  till  it  has  fuacinn  nitonm  t till  it  ia 
brovm  and  brij^ht.  .Skinner  Kiye,  that  6ruair.  to  polish 
(se.  armour)  is  be  believes,  fruiu  tlie  verb  to  bum, 
^cause  arms  careftilly  polUbcd  shine  so  intensely  aa 
to  appear  tn  burn.  Gower  and  C'haucer  write  to  btira. 

And  downward  from  an  hilt  under  a bent, 

Thrr  atuod  tlic  tcmplo  of  Mars  aroiipuiest 
Wrought  all  of  forrunf  stele,  of  which  tb'  entree 
Wu  longe  and  streitc,  and  giuWly  for  to  ace. 

(-fouMcr.  Titt  htugkt«4  TuU,  ▼.  1965. 

And  Dtch'M  died  hath  Idrr  trrmea  grrte, 

Like  to  thr  aueaws  of  bis  Imrurd  h^. 

U.  Tht  /JM/Miro  r«fr,  r.  11972. 

Aod  ciiermore,  os  H la  toldc. 

An  hantoi*  as  for  a Inotie  koiirbt, 

Wbiclu!  hurutd  was  a>  atlnrr  bright 
Of  swenic,  of  plate,  and  eke  of  maile. 

As  though  be  sbulde  dn  batalle. 

He  toke  also  with  bytn  by  ship. 

• GMcrr.  Cm/,  ^oi.  book  V. 


’niere  swam  a shepe  before  her  even, 

Mnsuae  flees  of  formed  gold  wao  all. 

U.  Ik.  book  T. 

Upon  the  top  an  cm  ther  stood, 

Of  ktmrutd  gedd  ryebe  umI  good, 

Iflorytobod  wUb  nch  amall. 

im  iUtwnt  Rovumrrt,  1.  181. 


Lyke  aa  the  lark*  rpoa  a aoaaeri  day, 

^Vban  THan  radient  kumiikrlk  hia  bemeo  bright  , 
Mnootetb  oo  bye,  with  lilr  melodiva  laye 
Of  the  aoA  shyoe  engladod  srith  the  lygnt, 
fio  am  I ouppfiaed  with  pleasure  aad  dclyghC 
To  ise  abb  bMure  oove,  that  1 may  aaye 
Howe  ys  sm  weleoow  to  this  court  arayc. 

SktUuu.  TIG  Crrwmt  uf  Lmmrttt, 

tfta  old  rustle  rales  aewo  kmrmkktd,  sad  his  olde  BoOLiah  rags 
new  patched  by  a aewly  coofynard  auciboritie,  uuattheyembraas 
la  poiae  of  death.  ^a/e.  faiagei,  part  u.  p.  74. 

fiomo  WmI  their  armywge  aweardcs  freshly  6«miskMf  and  boim 
had  the  couiittgly  varuyahed.  HuU,  A'tog  Hmrg  IF.  fol.  12. 

As  tOMehlsf  the  logs  of  tboto  which  be  whole  hmifed,  they  ho 
sU  full  oa  io^  whoa  ibw  first  come  into  the  world  aa  ertr  tb^ 
wlU  be : well  may  they  Jiuot  out  bigger  and  iwriwat  afterward, 
but  (to  speak  truly  wul  properly  t they  grow  no  p>or«  in  length. 

Uoltaud.  r.  I.  M.  351. 

Tbe  jiMlge  of  torments  and  Che  king  of  tcares, 

He  fills  a foimiaAV  throne  of  nurnrhleaa  fire  s 
And  for  his  old  fslrc  r<d>ca  of  light,  be  wvares 
A gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flanirs. 

Craolaw.  SutyHu  tTHrrudt,  book  L 

Bloshos,that  bin 
The  kuTitiMh  of  nu  sin, 

Nor  flames  uf  auglK  too  hot  within. 

CV«u4a«>.  H'Uhfi  f«  Aif  (mpfuitrdj  Mutreft. 

Of  Cburchill's  rare  perhaps  sonve  lovely  boy. 

Shall  tnark  the  hurmUA'd  steel  that  hsiurs  oo  higb. 

Shall  gue  tranapurtMl  oo  its  glittering  rharou, 

And  read*  U struggliog  with  unequal  araw. 

Juktil.  Om  iJu  Truip«e1  */ PttiCt. 

On  the  heath  the  heifer  atra^ 

Free  ; — ftlie  forrow'd  task  is  doM,) 

Now  Ukc  rlUsge  windows  bloxe 
Buruith'd  by  the  aeuing  sun. 

CVanif^Acrst.  Evtntug. 

That  OUT  dlagrace  might  want  no  sort  of  brightning  and  forr* 
miiling ; obsenw  wbo  they  were  that  compuaed  this  famous 
embassy.  iiurke,  Spnek  at  Briitnt preriomt  t«  tht  Ekthon, 

Bt'aNTwo-oLASsEs  oj)d  MmsoHs,  are  optical  instnt* 
ments  intended  to  produce  g^reat  heat  by  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solar  mya,  the  former  by  refraction,  and 
the  latter  hy  reflertion. 

We  have  already  in  the  historical  chapter  preceding 
OUT  treatise  on  Omca,  s[K)ken  of  the  Burning  instru- 
ments uf  the  ancients,  {Ktrticularly  of  the  reported 
feats  of  .\rchiiiiedes  and  Anthemius,  and  therefore 
without  entering  again  on  these  doubtful  points,  we 
shall  proceed  to  describe  only  such  kistruUMiits  of 
modem  construction  aa  hm'e  had  their  effects  ascer- 
tained by  the  most  satisfactory  experiments. 

Bison’s  Burntng  ilfirror. 

Of  the  modern  Burning  instruments  by  reflection, 
the  Grst  which  seem  deserving  of  particular  notice, 
were  IhoM  constructed  by  Buffon,  the  celebrated 
French  naturulUc.  ThiA  distinguished  philosopher  be- 
fore he  began  to  form  hU  great  Mirror,  made  a number 
of  preliminary  experiments  in  order  to  aiecrtaio  the 
effect  of  different  Bubstanccs;  the  quantity  uf  light  lost 
by  reflection  with  different  angles  of  incidence ; and 
under  various  circumstances  of  disUince,  &c.  Having 
b>  this  means  satiBfled  himself  as  to  certain  poiiits 
which  were  before  doubtful,  be  proceeded  to  combine 
168  jueces  of  plain  .silvered  glass,  each  six  inches 
by  eight,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  four 
French  lines,  in  order  to  allow  to  each  a free  motion 
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HI7RN*.  5n  every  Uirccdon,  ns  well  as  for  allowing  the  obser* 
GLASS  place  to  which  the  images  were  to  be 

, ' thro%vn.  These  pieces  of  glass  were  mounted  in  an 

iron  frumc,  ami  each  of  them  so  htted  with  screws  and 
springs,  that  a motion  could  be  given  to  theni  in  any 
direetion,  whereby  the  images  reflected  from  all  the 
Mirrors  might  Im  easily  thrown  upon  tlie  same  spot. 
With  this  instrument  the  following  results  were 
obtained. 

1.  March  23,  1"47.  The  author  set  on  fire  at  the 
distance  ofsixty^six  feel  a plank  of  tarred  beech  wood, 
with  forty  Mirrors  only.  In  this  e.x]>eriment  the  in* 
•trument  was  nut  mounted  on  its  stand,  and  was  dls* 
aiUnintageously  placed,  forming  with  the  sun  an  angle 
of  20®  declination,  and  another  of  more  than  lo’ 
declination. 

2.  The  .same  day,  the  Mirror  being  still  more  dis- 
mds'antageously  placed,  a plank  tarred  and  unsulphured 
was  set  on  Are  at  the  distance  of  16S  feet  with  ninety* 
eight  Mirrors. 

3.  April  3,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ivhen  the 
sun's  niys  were  w'cok  and  his  light  very  pale,  and  when 
tlte  Mirror  was  mounted  on  its  stand,  a slight  inflaro- 
mntion  wo.h  produced  on  a plank  covered  with  wool 
cut  into  aniall  pieces  (/umc  hat/t^e)  at  the  distance  of 
13S  feet,  with  112  Mirmr.’«. 

4.  April  4,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  was  very  pale  and  obscured  with  vapours  of 
light  cloud.s,  154  Mirrors,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet, 
made  a tarred  plank  snmkc  to  such  a degree  in  two 
minutes  that  it  would  have  been  inflamed  had  not  the 
sun  quickly  disappeared. 

5.  April  5,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sun 
being  more  feeble  than  on  the  preceding  day,  154 
Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  inflamed  in  two 
and  a half  minutes  chips  of  fir  deal,  sulphure<l  and 
mixed  with  charcoal.  V.'hcn  the  sun  was  vivid  the 
inflammation  took  place  in  a few’  seconds. 

6.  April  10,  after  midday  with  a clear  sun,  I2d 
Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  lire  to  a tarred 
plank  of  fir.  The  inflammaliun  was  very  sudden,  and 
took  place  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  focus,  which 
was  about  .sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

7*  April  10,  At  half-past  two  o'clock,  148  Mirrors  at 
the  distance  of  150  feet,  set  on  tire  a plank  of  bccch 
sulphured  in  some  parts,  and  covered  in  others  w*itb 
wool  cut  In  small  portions.  Tl»e  inflammation,  which 
began  in  the  uncovered  part  of  the  wood,  was  so 
sudden  and  violent,  that  it  was  necessary  to  plunge  the 
Wood  into  water  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

B.  April  1 1.  Twelve  Mirrors  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet  inflamed  smsUl  combustible  matters.  Twenty-one 
Mirrors  inflamed  a plank  of  l>eech  that  had  been  aU 
ready  partly  burned.  Forty-five  Mirrors  at  the  same 
distance,  twenty  feet,  melted  a large  jiewier  flask 
which  w'eighetl  about  six  pounds.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  Mirrors  melted  some  thin  pieces  of  silver, 
and  made  a sheet  of  iron  red  hot.  By  employing  all 
the  Mirrors,  Ihiflon  imagined  that  he  could  melt 
znetiils  ns  easy  at  fifty  feet  distance  os  at  twenty  feet. 

From  a number  of  subsequent  experiments  he  after- 
wanls  ascertained  that  forty  or  forty-five  feet  was  the 
most  advantageous  distance  for  making  experiments 
on  metals.  The  silver  plates  that  were  melted  at 
this  distance  with  124  glasses,  emitted  a most  abun- 
dant smoke;  hut  os  they  were  very  clear  he  did  not 
ascribe  this  smoke  to  grease  or  to  any  other  substances 


they  had  Imbibed,  as  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  BURN- 
some  of  those  who  witnessed  the  experiment.  Iluffon 
afterwards  burneil  wood  at  the  distance  of  300  feel, , 
and  310  feet,  when  the  sun  was  brilliant,  and  he  melted 
all  the  metals  and  uielallic  minerals  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five,  thirty,  or  forty  feel.  The  Mirror  required 
but  half  an  hour  to  be  properly  adjusted,  so  that  all 
the  images  might  coincide  ; but  when  the  adjustment 
was  completed,  the  focus  would  continue  unaltcretl  for 
more  than  an  hour. 


Buffon'i  ^Mming-g/osset  and  Leiuet 

The  first  object  of  our  author  in  these  experiments 
was  the  combination  of  twocircuUr  segmentsof  a glass 
sphere,  so  as  to  form  a lenticular  cavity  to  be  filled 
with  water.  These  glass  segments  were  first  moulded 
into  their  proper  shape,  then  regularly  ground  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  concave  and  the  convex  surfaces 
were  exactly  j>arallel.  The  one  which  he  constructed 
was  twenty-seven  ioches  in  diameter,  with  a focal 
length  of  aliout  5^  feet,  and  the  segments  were  of 
considerable  thickness  to  preveol  them  from  breaking 
or  altering  their  form  by  the  weight  of  the  included 
water.  As  the  refractive  power  of  water  is  very 
small,  the  author  proposed  to  increase  it  by  saturating 
it  with  salt;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  he 
found  that  the  focus  of  lenses  of  this  kind  was  never 
well  terminated  nor  reduced  to  its  smallest  size,  and 
that  the  different  refractions  that  the  rays  sustained 
produced  a very  great  degree  of  aberration.  Buffbn 
afterwards  proposed  to  mime  each  segment  consist  of 
a number  of  smaller  segments  put  together  into  a 
frame ; but  as  the  water  could  not  easily  be  prevented 
from  insinuating  itself  betw  een  the  joints  of  the  seg- 
ments, ami  05  there  w*ould  be  a great  difticuhv  in 
arranging  them  in  the  same  spherical  circumference, 
this  kind  of  Burning-glass  does  not  a|)(H;ar  to  have 
ever  been  executed. 

Another  very  ingenious  idea  for  the  construction  of 
a large  Burning  lens  we  owe  to  the  same  distin- 
guished philoKtpher ; this  is  os  follows  ; Instead  of 
making  the  Burning  lens  of  one  piece  of  glass,  he 
proposes  to  form  it  of  three  concentric  pieces  resting 
upon  each  oilier.  Thus  if  the  whole  dioincter  of  the 
lens  is  to  be  twenty-four  inches,  which  would  require 
a central  thickness  of  three  inches  if  it  were  of  solid 
glass,  the  middle  part  will  Ik*  a lens  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a tliickness  of  one  inch.  This  lens  it 
Is  pro|>oscd  to  insert  in  tlie  middle  of  a circular  zone, 
whose  diameters  are  eight  ami  sixteen  inches;  and 
this  circular  zone  is  again  inserted  in  the  middle  of 
another  circular  zone,  whose  diameters  are  sixteen  and 
twenty-four  inches.  The  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  of 
the  two  zones  are  all  ground  to  the  same  radius,  so 
that  when  they  are  placed  together,  the  solar  rays 
would  be  reflected  to  one  focus  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  a lens  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  great  advantages  that  are 
gained  by  this  construction,  U the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  gloss,  as  it  does  not  require  half  so  much 
as  is  necessary  in  lenses  of  one  piece.  In  con8ct|uence 
of  this  diminution  of  thickness,  (he  power  of  the  lens 
is  remarkably  increased.  The  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  central  parts,  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
great  mass  of  glass  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
will  be  transmitted  thn>ugh  the  lens  of  eight  inches, 
and  will  be  twice  os  powerful  os  if  they  hod  been 
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refracted  by  ft  similar  portion  of  a solid  and  continuoiis 
lens. 

TtchcmhaHsent  Jhtming-glawt  or  Lentes. 

These  were  of  considerable  diameter  and  of  great 
power>  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
constructed.  The  largest  lens  was  near  four  feet  in 
diameter,  its  focal  length  twelve  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  focal  image  an  inch  and  a half.  The  whole 
formed  of  one  immense  solid  cast  of  glass.  In  order, 
however,  to  increase  the  power  still  more,  the  light 
refracted  by  the  large  lens  was  received  upon  a lens 
of  smaller  size,  which  converged  them  to  a point 
nearer  the  lai^c  lens  than  its  principal  focus,  and  had 
a focal  image  of  only  eight  lines  in  diameter.  The 
large  lens,  which  weighed  ICO  lbs.  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
French  .Academy.  As  its  effects  were  eitrcmely  pow- 
erful, some  of  tl^  principal  icsults  will  be  interesting. 

I.  All  sort  of  wood,  whether  hard  or  green,  and 
even  when  wet,  were  burned  in  an  instant. 

3.  Water  in  small  vessels  boiled  immediately. 

3.  All  the  metals  when  the  pieces  were  of  proper 
size  were  easily  melted. 

4.  Tiles,  slates,  dciftware,  pumice-stone,  talc,  what- 
ever was  their  size,  became  red  and  vitrified. 

5.  Sulphur,  pitch,  and  resin  melted  under  water. 

C.  'U'hen  the  metals  W'ere  placed  in  charcoal,  they 

melted  more  readily,  and  were  completely  dissipated. 

7.  Ashes  of  wood,  vegetables,  paper,  and  cloth  were 
converted  into  transparent  glass. 

6.  All  the  metals  w'erc  vitrified  upon  a plate  of 
porcelain,  and  gold  received  a fine  purple  colour. 

9.  Substances  that  would  not  melt  in  pieces  were 
easily  melted  in  powder,  and  those  which  resisted  the 
heat  in  this  form,  melted  by  adding  a little  salt. 

10.  \ substance  easily  fused  assisted  in  melting  more 
refractory  substances  when  placed  with  them  in  the 
focus  i and  it  is  very  singular  that  two  substances 
which  were  very  difficult  to  melt  separately,  were  very 
easily  melted  when  exposed  together,  such  as  flint  and 
English  chalk. 

I I.  A piece  of  melted  copper  being  thrown  suddenly 
into  cold  water  produced  such  a violent  concussion,  tliat 
the  strongest  earthen  vessels  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  copper  was  thrown  off  in  such  small  particles, 
that  not  a grain  of  it  could  be  found.  This  did  not 
happen  with  any  other  metal. 

13.  All  bodies  except  the  metals  lost  their  colour. 
The  precious  stones  were  instantly  deprived  of  it. 

13.  Certain  bodies  vitrified  easily  and  became  as 
transparent  as  crystal  | but  by  cooling  they  grew  as 
white  as  milk  and  lust  all  their  transparency. 

14.  Other  bodies  that  were  opaque  became  beautifully 
transparent  when  they  were  cooled. 

15.  Substances  that  were  transparent  both  when 
melted  and  cold,  became  opaque  some  days  after. 

] 6.  Substances  which  the  beat  rendered  at  Brat  trans- 
parent, but  which  afterwards  became  opaque  by  being 
melted  with  other  substances  that  were  always  opaque, 
produced  beautiful  gloss,  always  transparent. 

17.  The  rays  of  the  moon,  concentrated  with  this 
lens,  which  were  extremely  brilliant,  bod  no  heat. 

/nidaiRe’f  Burning  Lem. 

This  lens,  which  was  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  conunUsioners  named  by  the  French  Academy,  at 


the  expense  of  M.  Irndaine  de  Montignv,  consisted  of 
two  spherical  segments,  eight  feet  in  radius,  and  eight 
lines  thick.  The  lenticular  cavity  was  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  Inches  and  five  lines  deep  at  the 
centre,  and  was  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  of  which  it 
held  140  pints.  The  focal  length  of  a zone  at  the 
circumference,  about  six  or  seven  lines  broad,  was 
ten  feet  and  six  lines  ; the  focal  length  of  the  portion 
at  the  centre,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  was  ten 
feet  seven  inches  and  five  lines,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  focus  was  fourteen  and  three-fourths  lines. 

\Vbcn  the  whole  surface  was  covered,  except  a zone 
at  the  circumference  of  six  or  seven  lines,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  foci  of  the  different  rays. 

From  tbc  centre  of  the  lens. 

Peel.  Inch.  Lines. 


Violet  

6 

Bine 

9 

7 

\cllow 

3 

3 

Orange 

3 

10 

Red 

3 

'Fhe  following  experiments  were  made  in  October 
1774,  in  the  Jnrdin  dc  I'lnfante,  by  MM.  Irndaine, 
Macquer,  Cadet,  Lavoisier,  and  Brisson,  tbc  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Academy. 

1.  The  Burning  power  of  the  anterior  of  the  lens 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  exterior  half. 

3.  On  the  HUh  of  October,  after  midday,  the  sky 
not  being  very  clear,  two  farthings  being  placed 
upon  the  charcoal,  were  completely  melted  in  half  a 
minute. 

S.  In  order  to  melt  forged  iron  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  the  rays  by  a second  lens,  eight 
and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-two  inches  and 
eight  lines  focal  length,  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
lens  } at  this  place  the  cone  of  rays  was  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  Burning  focus  now  reduced  to 
eight  lines  in  diameter,  was  one  foot  from  the  small 
lens. 

4.  In  the  focus  of  the  sm.all  lens,  upon  a piece  of 
hollow  charcoal,  small  pieces  of  forgeil  iron  were 
placed,  which  were  instantly  melted.  After  fusion 
the  metal  bubbled  up  and  fumed  like  nitre  in  fusion, 
and  then  sent  off  a great  number  of  sparks.  This 
effect  (which  was  ob^erred  during  the  experiment 
with  Tschernhousen’s  lens.)  always  took  place  after 
the  fusion  of  forged  iron  or  steel. 

5.  In  order  to  try  the  effect  upon  great  masses,  a 
piece  of  forged  iron  and  the  end  of  a nail  were  exposed 
to  the  focus,  and  were  melted  in  fourteen  seconds. 
A piece  of  nail  five  lines  long  and  one-fourth  of  a line 
square,  which  was  added  to  the  rest,  was  instantly 
fused;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  a screw, 
which  had  a round  head  and  was  eight  lines  in 
length. 

6.  Some  days  afterwards  a bar  of  steel,  four  inches 
long  and  four  lines  square,  was  exposed  so  as  to 
receive  the  focal  image  upon  the  middle  of  its  length. 
This  part  was  completely  melted  in  five  minutes, 
after  having  begun  to  run  at  the  end  of  the  second 
minute. 

7.  Platina  in  pains,  appeared  to  draw  together,  to 
diminish  in  bulk,  and  to  prepare  for  fusion  ; a little 
after  it  bubbled  up  and  smoketl,  all  the  grains  were 
united  in  one  mass,  without,  however,  forming  a sphe- 
rical button  like  other  melted  metals.  After  the  platina 
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had  HitdergoBe  thia  aoDifiuion  it  wai  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  as  it  was  betbre  Ibe  opeiation. 

S.  A portion  of  ptatiaa,  deprived  of  the  iron  whi^ 
it  cootainad,  and  therefore  not  affected  by  the  magnet, 
Inet  a part  of  its  bulk^  smoked  aad  formed  one  xnaae, 
which  was  extended  under  the  hammer. 

0.  Several  ezperimente  were  made  in  order  to 
find  the  lens  tJiat  was  moet  proper  for  eoUecting  rays 
after  refraction  by  the  large  lens.  A mbit  of  wiae 
lens,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  iocue,  a solid 
lens  cigbleen  iochee  diaaneler  and  three  feet  focus, 
and  another  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  sue- 
ccsstvely  tried  } but  none  of  them  produced  such  a 
powerful  effect  as  (he  leas  eight  anti  a half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  twenty-two  inches  and  eight  lines  focus, 
though  it  was  full  of  resides  and  strie. 

Parker's  Burnmg-^lass. 

This  celebrated  Burning  lens  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Heet-street,  lx>ndon,  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  ^^00.  It  is  of  flint  glass,  three  feet  in 
diamoler,  and  which,  when  fixed  in  its  frame,  exposes 
a diameter  two  feet  eight  inehes  and  a half  in  the  clear, 
without  any  Unjiortant  imperfeetious.  The  lens  is 
double  convex,  each  side  of  which  Is  a portion  of  a 
sphere  of  eighteen  feet  radius,  its  tbicknriss  in  the 
centre  is  three  and  a quarter  inches } its  focal  distance 
six  feet  eight  indies,  and  Che  diameter  of  (he  Uuming 
&>cus  one,  inch ; its  weight  is  pounds.  Tbe 
second  lens,  whose  dianieter  in  the  frame  is  sixteen 
inches,  and  its  dear  diameter  thirteen  inches,  has  its 
central  thickness  one  inch  and  five*eights,  the  length 
of  its  focus  twenty-nine  inches,  oikI  thedwraeter  of  the 
focus  threo'cighu  of, an  inch;  its  weight  is  twenty- 
one  pounds.  Mlien  the  two  lenses  arc  compound^ 
together,  the  length  of  the  focus  is  fire  feet  three 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  focus  half  an  inch. 
Referring  to  fig.  1,  plate  XXI.  C is  a truncateil  cone, 
composed  of  ribs  of  worn!,  at  the  larger  end  of  which 
is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  and  at  the  other  tlic  less  lens 
B;  near  which  is  also  fixed  a rack  D,  passing  through 
the  pillar  L,  moving  by  a pinion  turning  in  the  pillar 
by  means  of  the  handle  £,  giving  thus  a vertical 
motion  to  the  mnehine.  1 is  a bar  of  wood  fixed 
between  tbe  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G,  having 
within  a chased  morUsc,  in  which  it  moves  in  an 
apparatus  H,  with  the  iron  plate  1 fixed  to  it ; and  as 
this  part  turns  in  a socket  K,  a means  is  thus  ubiaiacd 
of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  so  that  it 
may  be  acted  upon  by  tlie  focal  rays  in  the  most 
direct  and  powerful  manner.  L L is  a strong  maho- 
gany frame,  moving  on  the  castors  M M ) and  imme- 
diately under  the  table  N are  three  friction  roUera, 
by  which  the  machine  moves  horiaootally.  O is  a 
strong  iron  bow,  in  which  the  frame  hangs.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Burning 
power  of  this  lens  on  theoretical  principles,  but  its 
practical  power  may  be  coacened  by  tbe  results  given 
in  thewnnexed  table. 

The  following  experiments  with  this  lens  were  made 
under  the  ins|>ection  of  Major  Gardiner,  together 
with  some  gentlemen  of  the  Eloyal  Society. 


ftubitanen  fuftcd.  witli  tbrir 
weight  u)d  tbneof 

Weight 
La  gToina. 

Time  in 
tecuod^ 

Common  slate  

10 

9 

Scoria  of  wrongfat  iron  .... 

19 

9 

Gold,  pore 

90 

3 

Platina,  ditto 

10 

3 

Nickel  

1C 

3 

Cast  iron,  a cube 

10 

3 

Silver,  pure  

90 

4 

Crystal,  pebble  

7 

6 

1 erra  ponderuaa,  or  barytes . . 

10 

7 

I^va  

10 

Asbestos  

lO 

lo 

Steel,  a cube 

10 

19 

Bar  iron,  ditto 

10 

19 

Garnet  

10 

17 

Copper,  pure 

39 

90 

Onyx 

JO 

90 

Zeolites 

10 

93 

Pumice-stone  

lo 

9-1 

An  oriciital  emerald 

9 

95 

Jasper  

10 

95 

White  agate 

10 

30 

Flint,  oriental  ............ 

10 

30 

A topaz  or  chrysolite  ....  . . 

3 

45 

Common  lime-stone  

10 

65 

Volcomc  clay  

10 

00 

Cornish  ninur-atone  ........ 

10 

60 

White  rhumboidal  spar  .... 

10 

60 

Rough  cornelian  .......... 

10 

75 

Rotten-stone 

10 

80 

The  following  experiments  were  performed 
with  this  instrimient. 

A diamond  of  ten  grains,  w hen  exposed  to  the  lens 
for  thirty  minutes.  w*as  reduced  to  six  grains.  It 
opened,  foliated,  and  emitted  whitish  fiimes,  and  when 
again  closed,  it  bore  a )Rdish  and  kept  its  form. 

Gold  retained  its  metallic  state,  (bough  exposed  for 
many  hours. 

The  sjiectmens  of  platina  were  in  different  states  of 
approach  ton  ra«;taUic  form. 

Copper  did  not  lose  any  of  its  weight  after  an 
exposure  of  three  minutes. 

Iron  and  shear-steel  melted  first  at  the  part  in  con> 
tact  with  the  charconl,  while  the  other  part  exposed 
to  tbe  focus  was  infused.  Iron  scoria  melted  in  much 
less  time  than  the  turnings  of  iron. 

Calx  of  iron,  from  vitriolic  acid,  precipitated  by 
mild  fixed  alkali,  weighted  five  grains  l^fore  exposure, 
and  five  and  a quarter  after  it. 

The  remains  of  rcgulus  of  xinc,  after  it  had  melted 
and  was  nearly  evaporated,  were  magnetic. 

Regulus  of  cobalt  was  completely  evaporated  InS?'"'. 

Regulns  of  bismuth,  exposed  in  charcoal,  was  nearly 
evaporated  ;-~in  black  lead  It  began  to  melt  in  and 
was  soon  after  completely  fused  | iron,  on  cxfK>sure  for 
lost  only  half  a grain  j when  placed  on  bone-ash 
it  fused  in 

Regulus  of  antimony,  thirty-three  grains,  on  char- 
coal, were  fused  in  S'',  and  eleven  grains  otdy 
remained  after  195". 

h'iDc  kearsh,  from  the  cannon  foundcry,  evaporated 
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BURN-  Terj  duriiu;  aod  afterwards  the  remain- 
der  flowed  in  irlobuln.  which  were  attracted  by  the 
GLASS.  jiK^net  when  cold. 

WTTiw  AV-  ^’*7*tal  pebble  of  North  America,  flee  jsraina,  con- 
traded  in  15",  were  perfectly  glazed  in  135'',  eboU 
_^/leaced  in  ISO",  and  became  of  a slate  colour  and 
semitransparent. 

Agate,  oriental  flint,  cornelian,  and  jasper,  were 
remiered  esctcrnalty  of  a glossy  form. 

Oaroet,  placed  upon  black  lead,  fbsed  in  190^;  it 
become  of  a darker  hue,  lost  one-fourth  of  a grain, 
and  was  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Ten  ent  garnets, 
from  a bracelet,  run  into  one  another  in  a few 
seconds. 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  pyrometrical  day  ran  into  a 
white  enamel  in  a few  seconds.  Other  seren  kinds  of 
clay  sent  by  that  gentleman  were  Wtrified. 

Lime-stone  was  sometimes  vitrifled,  and  sometimes 
agglutinated.  A globule  from  one  of  the  spedmens 
flew  into  a thousand  pieces  when  pmt  into  the  mouth. 

Stalactites  zeolithus  spatosns,  nine  groins,  took  a 
globular  form  In  60^.  Ibc  globule  began  to  become 
dear  in  14R".  It  became  |ierfectly  traRsparent  in 
155".  When  cold  its  transparency  diminished,  nod  H 
assumed  a beautiful  red  colour. 

Lavas  and  other  volcanic  products  likewise  ykMed 
to  the  power  of  this  lens. 


In  the  year  10OB,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Crawford,  BURN- 
and  seme  other  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  lNO« 
present  at  an  experiment  for  cooceotrating  luiur 
rays  ; but  tboogfa  the  most  sensible  thermoRieters 
were  appUod,  it  was  rather  thought  that  there  wm  a " 

diminntiafi  than  an  increase  of  heat.  i 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  noble  iostni- 
ment,  which  as  we  have  seen  cost  the  maker  j^700. 
should  have  been  permitted  to  be  sent  oat  of  the 
country.  A subscription  was  proposed  for  raising  the 
sum  of  700  gaineas  to  indemoify  the  inventor,  but  the 
scheme  failed  ■,  and  the  lens,  instead  of  being  placed  as 
was  intended  in  tome  of  our  great  notional  iostiti*- 
tkmt,  was  disposed  of  to  Captain  Mackintosh,  who 
necompansed  Lord  Macartney  in  his  embassy  to  China, 
where  it  was  left  disregarded  at  Pekin  } a monument, 
as  has  been  well  observed,  of  Chinese  ignorance  and 
of  British  pantmony. 

I'he  great  expense  of  a powerful  tostrument  of  this 
description,  has  led  to  various  sehemes,  by  diSereot 
iDodes  of  construction,  for  redneiag  the  charge,  to 
some  of  whkh  we  have  already  alluded,  and  we  may 
refer  to  others  proposed  by  Dr.  Brewster,  aad  one  we 
believe  lately  in  i^ris  ^ w'e  are  not  however  aware  of 
any  oae  of  this  kind  actually  constructed,  in  which  the 
power  is  very  remarkable,  and  therefore  we  think  it  un- 
jMcessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  proposition. 


BURNLEY,  a town  in  the  County  of  Lanca.<itrr, 
situated  near  a navigable  canal  from  Leeds  to  Liver- 
pool. Manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  are  established  here  on  a considerable 
scale  i and  in  the  neighbourhood  lead  has  been  found, 
together  with  excellent  cool  and  slate.  Population 
4368.  Distant  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Man- 
chester, and  910  north-north-west  of  London. 

BURNTISLAND,  aRoyal  Burgh  of  Scotland,  plea- 
santly situated  in  the  County  of  Fife,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Forth.  The  hubour  is  good,  and  is 
sheltered  by  steep  hills  from  tlic  northcra  storms. 
Ship-building  and  the  curing  of  herrings  are  the  great 
sources  of  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  aiicicnu 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  fortified,  and  was  fre- 
<pieirtly  destroyeii  in  the  wars  between  North  aad 
South  Britain.  It  unites  with  Kinghoro.  Dysart,  aad 
Kirkaldy  in  senrling  a Member  to  the  Imperial  l*arlia- 
ment  | and  there  is  a regular  ferry  between  It  and 
LeHh,  which  is  here  about  nine  or  ten  miles  across. 
The  population  In  1891,  was  9136. 

BIjRRAMPOCXTER,  the  Brohma-putm  (BruhmA- 
pootro,  i.  e.  the  son  of  Brahmk,)  the  largest  of  the 
Indian  rivers,  discharges  iU  waters  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  after  a course  of  more  than  1600  miles.  Its 
source  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  most  probably  In 
the  elevated  table  land,  of  which  the  Hin^aya  chain 
is  tl»e  south-western  declivity.  If  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Samph,  which  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  a doubt,  as 
the  latter  it  known  to  the  Ndpolesc  by  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Brohmi-pulra,  {Edinhvrgh  Ehii.  Journ. 
No.  ▼.  p.  37,)  it  rises  nearly  in  Lai.  31^  30'  N.  and  83*^ 


50'E.not  two  hundred  miles,  in  a straight  line,  from  the 
MinaSardvar  and  source  of  the  Sell^.  It  runs  pandlel 
with  the  southern  mountains,  till  it  reaches  the  con- 
fines of  Tibet,  where  it  makes  a bend,  first  nearly  due 
south , and  (hen  suddenly  turning  to  the  sooth- west,  tro- 
Tcrscs  the  whole  of  Ash4rn  and  eaters  Bengal  at  Gdyal- 
pfek ; at  Rangamati  it  makes  another  bend,  and  then 
passes  in  a sontb-ea-sterly  direction  to  the  Gulf  of  Ben- 
gal, which  it  enters  at  some  distance  below  D'h4ca ; 
but  as  the  country  on  the  borders  of  Tibet  and  Ashflm 
is  little  known  even  to  the  natives,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  termination  of  tbe  .Soniph  and  tbe  point 
wbcrc  tbe  Brahmd-putra  enters  Aahdm,  is  entirely  eon- 
jecturcl.  A series  of  cataracts  are  supposed  to  iuter- 
mpt  the  navigation  of  the  latter,  in  its  passage  through 
tbe  Tibctian  mountains.  Not  long  after  it  descends  into 
the  valley  of  .\«him,at  aplace  called  Ticlipdtor-nauk'h 
(or  mouth)  about  314  mUes  1*^  of  Gdyalpark,  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  Lusit  of  Avliaro,  Ldhit  or  main 
stream  (in Sanscrit, Ldhitya)  an(U>iUlng,\vliich  uniting 
again  at  the  distance  of  130  miles  from  the  pmnt  of 
separation,  form  the  island  of  Majuli,  a sort  of  holy 
l.-ind  to  the  .\shamtans.  About  thirty  miles  lower 
down,  ond  104  above  Gdhdtl  (or  Gow&hati)  in  laL  96® 
9'N.  long.  91®  4S'  E.  the  river  ogain  divides-  the 
southern  and  smaller  branch  being  culled  Colfong. 
The  northern  branch  U plainly,  in  boUi  ca<cs,  the 
mnin  strenm,  and  retains  its  original  name.  The  Brah- 
mi-putra  and  Cdlong  unite  .again  nt  Cajdli-muk'h,  and 
form  ft  second  island  netfrly  ninety  miles  in  leivgth 
and  twenty  wide.  About  twenty  miles  above  tidyal- 
pirk,  this  miglUy  stream  enters  the  BritUh  territory. 
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Having'  that  of  Asbdm  on  its  northern  bank  as  for  os 
KHJTER.  the  immediate  ricinity  of  that  town.  It  has  there  a 
^ vast  expanse,  and  the  seenery  on  its  banks  is  grand 
BURROW,  picturesque  ; but  its  waters  are  seldom  clear,  and 
during  the  floods,  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  are 
filled  with  fragments  of  trees  and  houses  swept  away 
in  their  course,  and  too  often  with  decaying  corpses 
of  men  and  beasts,  melancholy  evidences  of  the  vio« 
Icncc  of  the  stream  and  the  improvidence  of  those 
who  dwell  on  Us  banks.  In  the  district  of  Hang*pur, 
the  first  p«art  of  Hengal  through  which  the  Brahmi> 
putm  passes,  its  stream  is  a mile  wide  where  not  cn> 
cumbered  with  islands,  but  iu  many  places  it  is  sub> 
divided  by  them  into  many  different  channels,  ‘llie 
G4ru  hills  here  occasion  another  betid  in  its  course  $ 
near  the  most  easterly  point  of  which  it  receives  the 
Megnh,  a much  smaller  stream  ( and  their  united 
waters  bear  the  latter  name  till  they  meet  the  Ganges 
Just  before  it  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  For  the  lost 
sixty  miles  above  this  point,  Mcgnk  has  a channel  four 
or  five  miles  wide,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  stream 
of  fresh  water  in  existence.  When  united,  these  two 
mighty  rivers  form  a considerable  gulf,  studded  with 
numerous  islands,  some  of  them  having  a consider- 
able magnitude.  The  bore,  or  sudden  and  overpow- 
ering influx  of  the  tide  into  narrow  channels,  so 
powerful  in  the  Ganges,  is  felt  nearly  as  much  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  Brahmd-putro.  This  river  bos 
also  its  annual  inundation  : it  begins  to  rise  in  April, 
attains  its  greatest  height  in  .August,  and  subsides 
during  the  following  months.  Innumerable  Siind  banks 
render  it  dilhcult  to  navigate;  an<l  the  alluvial  lands 
near  its  mouth  are  expos^  to  frequent  changes  from 
its  encroachments,  as  was  remarked  in  the  article  on 
BavRAL.  So  little  was  the  geography  of  the  eastern 
p.nrt  of  Bengal  known  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  D'Anville,  one  of  the  best  informed  geo- 
graphers who  ever  lived,  believed  the  Brahmi-putra, 
which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
to  be  only  one  of  the  inferior  streams  which  contribute 
their  waters  to  the  Ganges. 

(Rcnncl's  Memoir,  &<’.  314,  seij.  s Hamilton’s  /Tln- 
dottan,  i.  13;  Hamilton’s  OineUeer  i Bernouilli's 
jrindo4tan,Vi.  Ill;  Uluchanan)  flatnilton's /frrount  of 
Anam,  in  Annalt  of  Oriental  Literature,  No.  ; Id. 

in  Edinburgh  I*hilo$ophicat  Journal,  No.  v.  39 ; W'ade  s 
Account o/Atsam;  Aiiatir  Annual  Remitter,  xol.vit.  140.) 

BI’KliOUGH  DUCK,  in  Zoology,  a name  of  the 
Anat  Tndorna  or  ShieUtrake.  , 

BU'UROW,  c."!  A.  S.  heoTgan,  hyrgan,  to  defend, 

Bu'aauw,  n.  >toprotcet,todcfend.  SeeBoaouoH. 

Bf'aaowY.  } See  Tooke,  ii.  183. 

A defended  or  protected  place  for  rabbits,  &c. ; to 
which  varren  is  synonimous. 

Fokci  ban  btrwU  or  drnnei,  and  brhhlb  ofsbe  eir  baa  aetUs, 
Irat  (Dtoues  Kine  batb  aet  where  be  th*l  rrsto  his  bcdc. 

Mntthne,  ch.  viti.  v,  20. 

- ■ ■ — At  I bsre  seen 

A nimble  tambler  on  a knrrvw'd  (rrreoe 
Bend  elrane  swfy  bit  course,  yet  gire  s rbecke 
And  throw  tumscUc  opon  • nbbet's  oecke. 

JVreirnr.  Pntior»U,  book  ii. 

Alto  the  fovU  ihtt  were  there,  were  very  grood  niette  tnd 
neat  store  of  them,  they  baoe  Surrwn'o  la  tbe  froiuul  lik^onies, 
for  they  rannot  flie. 

Hmituft,  Voyngf,  tje,  r.  Hi.  fol.  805.  TAetMU  CundUk. 


Sir,  tbU  veroilo  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  Into  BURROW 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  Sorrow  in  another  ; but  they  shall 
have  no  refu{fe ; 1 will  make  them  bolt  out  of  all  Uieir  bol^. 

iiurkt.  Sp.ttk  Oil  timrrifmn  /’ara/ian. 

At  witen  hawki,  heron*,  oe  other  birds  build  ia  my  trees,  or  t 
conryt  or  other  creatures  make  ibcir  orstaur  SwrrMw  in  my  land, 
and  hare  younf  ones  there;  1 iiave  a qiialifird  property  in  those 
yuuniroDrs  till  nicb  time  at  lliey  can  Hy  or  ruD  away,  and  then 
luy  property  expires.  CotmmfHtmritw,  ii.  394. 


BURSARIA,  in  liotany,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
Peniandria,  order  Monogynia.  Genc?Tic  character : 
petals  five,  inserted  into  the  receptacle;  capsule  com- 
pressed, separable  into  two  ports,  imilocular,  two* 
Seeded. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus,  is  the  B.  spinosa,  a 
native  of  New  South  Wales.  Cavanille’s  /cones,  p.  30. 
t.  350 ; Andrews’s  Repository,  314. 

Bursabu,  in  ZooU^y,  a genus  of  the  Infusoria  nuda 
of  Lamarck.  Generic  character  : body  simple,  mem- 
branaceous, concave. 

A microscopic  genus,  inhabiting  stagnant  water,  fee. 

BURSE,  ')  Dutch,  beurs  t Ger.  horse  i Fr. 

Bu'aSAR,  >bourse  f It.  borsa  ; Sp.  &o/s<i ; Lat. 

Bu^bsabbiiip.  J frursa,  from  the  Gr.  corium. 

(V’oss.  de  fit.  lib.  ii.  ch.  U.)  i.  e.  a hide  or  skiu ; — the 
material  of  which  that  now  called  a purse  or  burse  wtu 
made.  Per  synecdochen,  Wachler  observes,  maferue 
proforma.  See  alaoMcnnge  in  I*.  Bourse.  Holloml  rea- 
ders vesica,  a &urse  or  skin.  It  is  also  applied  to 

A place  for  money  or  mercantile  transactions. 


T«tt«luU 

TrampUnf;  tbe  berrif’t  marblf  twice  a «Uy, 

TclU  nothing  but  stark  truths  I dsre  well  asy. 

//«//.  .SaOrc  1.  book  ri. 


Purtbermore  bee  affirmelb,  Ihst  they  be  not  the  right  stones 
of  B berer,  when  they  sre  seme  without  a twofold  turu  or  iklo, 
which  BO  livin;  creature  bath  bcslUes. 

JMtamd.  PHnie,  fol.  430. 

As  for  bis  (Haletl  jostnets  and  uprightness  la  bU  dralinAS, 
all  that  knew,  have  avouched  him  to  lie  ineniDnarsbIe ; for  when 
he  was  Swr/ar  of  hU  Coll,  and  had  received  had  moeev,  lie  would 
lay  it  aside,  aud  put  good  of  hb  own  in  the  rrXMn  of  ii  to  ray  to 
oUirrs.  W»ad.  .Itkntm  CtrwN.  (bl.  ‘JttO. 


Not  the  ploUittf  of  an  headship,  ffur  that  is  now  becorae  a 
court  busioeM,)  but  the  roDtriviii|f  of  a kttnmJtipot  tw  enty  noblea 
a year,  ia  many  times  done  with  as  great  a portion  of  suing,  skiing, 
<kc.  /fate,  Jicmeitu,  p.  276. 

It  has  been  considered  u of  so  much  'importanee,  that  a proper 
number  of  young  people  sisould  be  educated  fur  certain  profes- 
sions, that  sometiiBCs  the  poblic,  and  soaietiiDrs  tbe  pletv  of  pri- 
vate founders,  hsre  estanlUbed  inaoy  pensiona,  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  SwrfcnVf,  Ac.  for  this  porpose. 

Smith.  H'raUk  w/  !S'*ti&A$,  book  {.  ch.  x. 

BURSERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  plants,  cIom 
Polygamia,  order  Dioecia.  Generic  character  : Aermo- 
phrodite  ftower;  calyx  three,  four,  or  fire  dentate  ; co- 
rolla three,  four,  or  five  petals  ; stamina  six,  eight,  or 
ten  ; stigma  sessile,  lhree-lol>ed  ; capsule  unilocular, 
threc-valvcd,  one*  seeded  ; seed  orillate  ; ma/e,  calyx, 
corolla,  and  stamina  as  the  hermaphrodite. 

A genus  belonging  to  the  natural  tribe  Trrebintacese, 
containing  four  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies 
ajid  the  Mauritius. 

BUHSLEM,  a town  and  parish  in  the  County  of 
Stafford,  situated  near  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal, 
which,  about  a mile  distant,  passes  through  a low 
tunnel.  Very  extensive  potteries,  which  occupy  a large 
proportion  of  the  population,  have  been  carried  on 
here  for  a long  time.  Population  in  18^1,  10,176. 
Distant  three  miles  from  Newcostle-under-Linc,  sind 
151  from  London. 
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BtJRST.  BURST,  r.  or*l  A.  S.  hurttan,  hanUsn,  hcortiant 

*”  B«r»T,  >rump^e ; Dutch,  hortten,  bertten; 

L’mN  Bub*t,  n.  ) Ger.  fcr«/cn,  beraten ; Swc.  briata,  to 
TK£NT.  hrcak  open  or  A»onder.  It  scemA  to  be  peculiarly  ap- 
plied— erhen  the  thin^  broken  incloaea  or  surrounds 
soniethiiig:  else ; as  to  bunt  a bladder ; the  bottle 
bunt.  It  is  also  used  without  any  such  restriction. 

To  break  open  or  apart,  to  rush,  to^sh  forth.  Met. 
to  burst  with  envy  j the  passinuj  burst  forth. 

From  the  Lat.  rumpere,  we  hare  borrowed  the  com- 
pounds, abrupt^  &C.  corrupt,  &c.  disruption,  eruption, 
irruption,  and  also  the  uncompounded  rupture. 

)«  tmytyn  of  I«n«  wo*  ydo,  to  suerde  bii  oome, 

And  don  to  jtrnandr  rMfer  ynon,  nod  mony  « Mclde 

lonf«  yt  VM  ar  o^cr  alf  wymio  feld. 

H.  GUnrestfr,  p.  437, 

Ad  en|ryD  had  )H'r  tn,  & profred  for  to  kast, 

^ {crdr  kro«/  ui  tura,  to  help  mol  it  not  last. 

H.  Hrvmmt,  p.  326. 

And  this  I»Um  hadde  a ferld  of  thrbiiT  nf  irirkednesae,  and  be 
vu  hanfrd  and  to  Sroil  the  enyddil  aud  alle  hue  eatrailu  irerea 
shed  abrood.  WitUf.  Acta,  eh.  L 

And  the  tame  hath  nowe  poeaeaaed  a plot  of  {rroUde  with  the 
rewarde  of  iniquitir,  and  when  He  waa  han^d  aaoMler  in 
tbc  myddei  and  all  bis  bowels  rushed  out. 

BibU,  1551. 

And  er  that  Arelte  may  take  any  krpe, 

He  piffht  biro  on  the  pomcl  of  hU  bed. 

That  in  the  place  be  lay  as  he  were  ded, 

His  brcU  U>  irnffit  wi.h  bis  sadel  bow. 

CAavetr.  Ti*  K»i([Attt  Tate,  r,  2693. 

In  which  ther  mo  a rorobic  and  a awoturb, 

Aa  thonfb  a slome  shuld  brtaim  errry  bouffh. 

Jd.  Jb.  V.  19d2. 

The  sone  wlUi  drewe  his  lyght.  the  crib  trembled  and  quaked 
and  the  rocks  traau  in  sonder. 

Jaye.  Eapasititn  tf  Daniel,  cb.  T.  p.  63. 

Whanne  the  kyngr  of  Kaglnmle  arryned  in  the  Hogi>c  Saynt 
Wast,  the  Kyng  yssurd  Out  of  his  ahyppe,  and  the  first  fotc  that  lie 
sette  on  the  groutule,  he  fell  an  rndely,  that  y*  blude  Artut  out  of 
his  nose.  /Vctfsmr/.  CtattysU,  r.  L cb.  C3Lxii. 

Diox.  - — ' ' O,  the  sacrifice 

How  ceremonious,  solemnc,  and  ni-etrthly 
It  wu  i*  th’  olfring  f 
Cleo.  Blit  all,  the  Aunt 

And  the  eare-dralTning  rorce  o'lh'OrwIc, 

Kin  to  Jotte's  thuoder,  ao  surpriz’d  my  sence, 

That  1 w*ia  nolliiog. 

SkaAtptare.  Wtmter't  Tale,  fol.  386. 

When  the  Cardinal  reported  this  message  to  the  Pope,  he  was 
struck  with  so  scAStble  an  affliction  that  Iw  Aurtt  into  tears. 

TatifT,  No.  S. 

Fur  this  purpose  we  arreeil  to  meet  him  wiUi  onr  osnai  smiles, 
to  chat  in  the  beginning  with  more  tbao  ordinary  kindnew,  to 
amnse  him  a little  ; and  then  in  the  midst  of  the  llaltcring  calm 
to  hint  upon  him  like  aa  earthquake,  and  orerwhelu  lib«  whb  a 
sense  of  bis  own  baseness. 

GaldamUA,  f'tcffr  af  WtiAeJteti,  ch.  XT. 

■ ■ ■ Of  grief 

And  indignation  rtral  Aurait  I ponr'd  ; 

Half  exreratloD  ralncled  with  my  prayer} 

Kindled  at  nun,  while  I hb  God  allur'd. 

Yamnf.  The  Camftaiat,  ffighi  3. 

BURTON  UPON  TRENT,  n town  in  the  County  of 
StAflbrd,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  river  Trent,  which 
sepamtes  this  County  from  Derbyshire.  The  river 
here  is  crossed  by  a Bne  bridge,  of  ancient  date,  of 
thirty-six  arches,  and  is  navigable  by  barges  of  con- 
siderable burden  as  far  as  Gainsborough.  Burton  is  a 
Borough,  and  its  inhabitants  have  tbc  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  service  on  County  juries.  There  were  for- 
merly many  workers  in  maj  ble  and  alabaster  here,  both 
of  which  substances  are  plentiful  at  no  great  distance. 

TOt..  XJX. 


Three  extensive  cotton-mills  have  been  erected.  There  llLTRTON 
is  a considerable  manufacture  of  hats,  and  also  of  iron  VK>N 
articles,  But  Burton  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  ex-  TRI-NT. 
cellent  ale,  of  which  vast  quantities  are  made,  both  q^RY  ST. 
for  home  consumption  and  for  cxporlatiun.  Contrary  kU>- 
to  common  usage,  the  brewers  in  preparing  it  employ  ML'NOS. 
bard  instead  of  soft  water.  This  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  is  mentioned  curly  in  the  Saxon  period  of  history. 

The  greuter  part  of  it  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1255,  and  it  suiTcred  much  during  the  civil  wars,  w ben 
it  W'as  re|)eatedly  taken  and  retaken.  Population,  in 
1S21,  6/00.  The  Church  is  a perpetual Cumey,  in  the 
gift  of  tlie  Manjurss  of  Anglcsea.  Distant  eleven  miles 
south-we$>t  of  Derby,  and  124  north-north-west  of 
London.  Xx>ng.  I®  ii6'  \V.  Int.  52**  SO'  N. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  anciently  Beodricrs’U'orde, 
a tow'D  in  the  Cminty  of  SuHulk,  on  the  river  Lark,  or 
Bourn,  which  is  navigable  from  Lynn  to  I'ornhain. 

The  town  extends  about  a mile  aud  a half  in  length, 
from  north  to  south,  and  a mile  and  a quarter  in 
breadth.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  formerly,  and  nil 
its  gates  were  still  standing  in  1*66.  it  contains  two 
parish  Churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  James's,  both  per- 
petual Curacies,  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
town.  The  funner  is  a fine  structure,  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  year  1(X)5  j it  wos  renewed  in 
its  present  shape  in  the  year  1424,  and  fortunately*  its 
beautiful  sculptures  have  escaped  the  xcal  of  the 
refonners.  St.  James's  church,  an  elegant  Gothic 
structure,  though  originally  built  In  the  year  1200, 
was  not  complcteii  before  the  period  of  the  Reformaiion. 

Its  spacious  windows  were  once  filled  with  painted 
gloss,  of  w hich  there  are  still  some  remains.  Both 
churches  contain  numerous  monuments;  and  the  body 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  Queen  of  Louis 
XII.  afterwaids  Duchess  of  Snifolk,  who  died  in  1533, 
was  transferred  Irom  the  abbey  church,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  religious  houses,  to  that  of  St.  Mary. 

Prcviou.s  to  the  Reformation  there  were  five  hospitals 
here,  and  there  are  still  several  benevolent  institutions, 
tbc  principal  of  which  is  a free  school  founded  by 
Edward  Vi.  The  shire-ball,  orsestions-huuse.in  wliiclt 
the  County  assizes  are  held,  fuis  been  lately  formed  out 
of  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  Bridewell,  a 
small  ancient  strong  building,  was  formerly  a Jewish 
synagogue,  and  there  Is  now  a spacious  gaol  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  Great  quantities  of  wool,  which 
is  a considerable  article  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
are  brought  yearly,  and  exposed  to  sale  in  wool-hulls. 

'i  bis  town  is  a Borough,  and  returns  two  represent- 
atives to  Parliament,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  corn 
markets  in  the  kingdom.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  anciently  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  mogni- 
ficent  in  Britain,  said  to  have  originated  from  a wooden 
church  built  by  5lgbert,  King  of  thel'^t  .bugles,  and 
among  the  brethren  of  which  was  numbered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  learned  John  Lydgate,  known  as 
the  monk  of  Bury.  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  nn  ancient 
place,  and  by  stiroe  has  been  considered  a Roman  sta- 
tion. its  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  afterwards  cano- 
nised, who  was  buried  here,  and  whose  history  has 
furnished  numerous  legends.  During  the  reign  of 
King  John,  the  Barons  met  here  and  formed  a league 
against  him;  and  It  has  been  the  seat  of  two  Parlia- 
ments, one  of  Henry  111.  and  the  other  of  Edward  I. 

The  town  suffered  great  injury  from  fire,  in  1608,  and 
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BURY  ST.  thirty  years  Uter  experienced  a destnirtirc  mortulity 
KD-  from  the  pLif^ue.  Popuhilioa,  in  IbUl,  91)99.  Distant 
' MUNDS.  miles  from  Newmarket,  43  soulh-soulh-west  of 
BURY  Non»’ich,  and  72  north-north-east  of  London. 

^ ' j BcaT,  n town  in  the  County  of  l^caster,  situated 

^ on  the  river  IrwcU,  about  two  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Uoch.  Very  extensive  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly of  cotton,  arc  carried  on  in  all  their  different 
branches  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel ; and 
there  are  also  woollen  manufaeturca  Population  of 
the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  34,581.  'l*he  Church  is  a 
Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  liarl  of  l>erby.  Distant 
nine  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and  194  north-north- 
west of  Loudon. 

Ifrar,  4 Dutch,  f-eryAm ; Gcr.  berntn;  A.S. 
jU/xYKa,  fiyrg’fltn,  KpeUrr  t to  put  into  a {dace  of 
Bii'aviyo,  {protection,  nafcly,  or  defence.  Hence 
Bu'aut..  J also — to  hide,  to  secrete,  to  conceal  j to 
put  or  keep  in  secresy,  or  concealment. 

Buriat,  A.S.  byr^^rl,  is  the  diminutive  of  Ayrt^  or 
hurgh,  a defended  or  fortilicd  place,  'i'ouke,  il.  184. 
See  BracR. 


he  monre  after  RctbIc  Manre  dav  y<*  latere  dc»t  »M, 
in  ^ abbey  of  Cam  traa,  j»y»  kyne  { 

AimI  Ucarjr,  kja  jonge  •oar,  waa  at  bS**  4wr^«. 

it,  (tlQticttierf  p.  383. 

Milan  he  waa  aanyled  of  ^ pape  Sergie, 

He  died  and  vaa  in  R^a  toJcmpLiic. 

H.  IlruMiUf  p.  1. 

Rrrtit  so  by  he  rode  quay  leh.  rouhte  ye  nerere 
M'hcr  my  body  were,  by  ho  gc  hadde  my  goodes. 

fires  PUmkiumH.  fltitn,  p.  203. 
CeeH  bint  toVe  and  turieJ  him  aaon 
IRt  Tlbarre  aad  Valerian  softely, 

^\^tbia  bir  4«rjriji^  place,  under  tlirC  atoo. 

L'hmmetr.  Tkt  Se<0»d  .V«mmv  2'aU,  r.  1S877. 

Awithir  of  bUe  diiriplU  setde  to  liim,  l.ord  laffre  me  to  po 
finit,  and  xny  fadir  : but  Jhe»us  aeide  to  him,  sue  thou  me 
aad  letc  the  dede  meu  4trte  tber  dedc  tnea. 

lf^e/»/.  eb.  Till. 

TTiey  shat  ordeyne  mt  also  to  be  deixl  turyee*,  eucT  goynif 
tbomwe  the  lande,  and  appoyntc  them  rertain  plarea  to  twrye 
tboae  is,  wbicbe  remayno  vpoa  the  felde,  that  the  land  may  be 
cleeaetL  ifi4/r,  1551.  £*€cAtH,  cb.  xxxix. 

Rut  sens  thiia  aiefiiUy  ye  me  Itcfuile 
My  bodie  mote  ye  eeca  within  a while 
Right  in  the  baacn  of  Albrnes  fletyag 
IVithoiiten  sepallre  and  btiryimg 
Though  ye  ben  harder  then  Is  any  atone. 

C'Aottrrr.  /^grn.tl  e/  fwad  H'aeien,  (Jf  PkUUa,  foL  20$, 
An  huyrtt  al  sywc  ymad.  R.  6lMicr«rer,  p.  204. 
Valerian  Is  Co  the  pbiee  iron, 

AihI  right  aa  he  was  Uugbt  by  hire  Irndnf, 

He  fon/l  this  Im>Iv  old  Prhaa  anon 
AmcMif  the  acintes  4«rie/f  Inqttng^. 

f.'Anaeer.  Thf  SreonH  \»nnn  fmlr,  V.  15$54. 

The  enrth  achook,  and  stoonet  weren  cloven,  and  5/na/i  weren 
opened,  and  many  bodiea  of  aarntea  that  liadden  alepC  ryaen  up. 

WuM/.  MitUhrv,  eh.  xzvii. 

Tbua  they  imaged  aomwhat  his  yre,  and  ao  passed  that  sight ; 
and  the  next  momyng  Kicharde  SiaiTurde  was  ktu-ird  is  the 
churcbe  of  (be  rylU|rc  thereby,  and  at  his  4vr|rn>g’  were  all  those 
of  hU  linage,  barons,  koightes,  and  squyere,  that  were  Ui  that 
armyr.  Fnianrt.  Crrayr/e,  v.  R.  C»  12. 

I ohserred.  Indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled  the  church 
arith  many  of  these  vnlnlMbiteil  moouawnts,  which  had  bees 
erected  to  the  memorv  of  persona  whuse  bodtea  were  perhapa 
imrird  IB  the  plains  of  fUeoheim  or  ut  tbs  boaom  of  the  ocean. 

SfH-ctaUr,  No.  26. 

I hart  drtmninnl  to  rerhe  my  apcechca,  leat,  for  the  wast  of 
thia  remainuif  labour,  all  the  pains  tliey  coat  me  ahould  be  thrown 
away,  and  they,  with  their  author,  be  iire»rd  In  ohbrioa. 

Afrlawri.  PMuyt  lAtttr  5.  hook  v. 


BUSACO,  a convent  io  Portugal,  io  Beira,  on  a B(/SAUr>. 
ridge  extending  northward  to  the  river  Moodego,  7* 
where  a memorable  engagement  took  place  on  the 
?7th  of  September  lbU>,  between  Lord  Wellington  — 

and  Moast^ria.  The  superior  force  of  tbc  French  at  that 
time  had  obliged  the  English  General  to  retire  from  Al- 
meida towards  Lisbon,  but  he  availed  himself  of  every 
favourable  position  in  the  route  to  make  a stami,  and 
oppose  the  pnigress  of  the  enemy ; and  the  Sierra 
Busaco  was  one  of  these  posts.  Two  des]X‘ratc  attacks 
were  nuule  by  the  French  to  dislodge  the  allied  troops,  , 
both  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  .ittended  with 
great  loss  to  the  enemy.  After  thia  stand  the  Duke 
continuc*d  his  retreat,  first  to  Coimbra,  and  thence  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedra*. 

BU8H,  Fr.  Aois  ,*  It.  Aorco  j Sp.  Ads^ue ; Gcr. 

Bc'stiUUXT,  / Dutch,  bosrhf  3we.  basiire,  a 

Bo'shy.  ) wood.  From  /JcJuifB?,  I feed,  because 
there  cattle  feed } as  lu-miu,  from  M'achter  and 

Junius,  bkiuner  prefers  to  derive  it  from  the  Lat.  ar- 
6tt«ra/d.  Formerly  applied  to 

A whole  wood,  (sy/ra,  aeintw.)  but  now  to  a low 
tree  or  shrub  with  thick,  smidl  bows  or  shoots:  to 
any  thing  similar,  as  a bushy  wig. 

Bushmtnt  was  usetl  anciently  as  rmbus/t  and  ambush- 
Tuent  ore  now.  See  Amucsu,  and  aLo  Btsa. 

Bridiics  ich  by  bcvlJc.  in  iotske*  msdeo  arvete*. 

Pifri  Pkmi$H0*.  rw0n,  p.  223. 

Ther  01  by  oveotnrv  tbit  PidonKm 

tVoi  Ib  • itmk,  liuit  BO  moA  uiKht  M, 

For  lorr  tiered  of  drib  wot  h«. 

Ckmuftr,  Tkf  hmighia  TmU.f.  1519. 

And  of  deed  men  thst  they  rl«c  tpvn  hooyv  not  rvdtn  tkr  book 
of  Morses  on  tbr  6myth  hou  ftod  spsk  to  li'im  sod  tej-dr,  Y sm 
Gud  oi  Abrahsn  and  God  of  Isssc  sod  God  of  Jscob  ) 

Hu-ii/.  .V«rA,  cb.  xii. 

His  besde  It  the  most  doe  g-olile  ; the  lockcs  of  bis  here  are 
IsoW,  brownc  os  Uic  crening.  RiUe,  1551.  RalletteM,  ch.  r. 

Ills  be«d  UBS  the  oioat  fuic  jrold,  his  locks sre  hm*kie  and  black 
M a raxcQ.  /d.  A/odem  Frr»«ii, 

To  biRck  a butir  of  tbomes  smoogst  sweete  srorlling  ftourrs. 

blny  make  the  posle  senne  the  worse,  and  yet  (he  fault  U oars  ■ 

For  throw  away  tbc  thonoe,  and  mark  what  will  euaev  ? 

The  poeic  then  will  shew  itaclfc,  sweete,  fiure  and  fr«sb  of  bcw. 

GuicoigMt.  C«iimc*U  to  2>ir^fAue  JJius, 

1^1  at  last  la  the  netber  eoda  of  tbc  hal,  a iiuhemomt  of  the 
Dske’s  acruantos  and  NHshefeldes  and  other  Umplox  to  tbc  Pro- 
tactoar,  with  aoiar  prrntisrs  and  laddes  tluU  tbrust  Into  tbe  bal 
aBioo|c  the  prrsc,  bcfan  «»dauu;l)‘e  at  loeaDca  boekea  to  rryw 
owto  as  lowdc  aa  ibeir  ibrutca  wuoLd  glor  : Kyng  Kyrharde, 

Kfnft  Kyeborde  and  tbrewe  rp  ibelr  cappe*  in  token  of  ioye. 

A'tr  Thomms  .Uore.  HWAci,  fbl.  64. 

FynaTly  Hr  roncluded  that  be  wnlde  make  a hmshrmemt  with  a 
rerUyne  nambrr  uf  kiiyyhles } nndlyo  awayte  to  takvTbe  rytayle 
y*  WM  broiq^bt  to  tbe  biMSt  from  y*  jiuttr  of  Ruwilian. 

>h4y«N.  Ph*Upye  Ut.  Anno,  12rS. 

Tbe  feldvs  whist,  beastes,  and  fowlraof  dioers  hue 
And  wbat-so  that  Io  the  brode  lakes  rrmoiadc. 

Or  yet  among  tbe  AasAy  thirkes  of  brrar, 

Laide  dowo  to  slepe  by  alienee  of  tbe  niyht 
Ubq  swa^  tbdr  rarea,  lauiullc^tc  of  traiieto  past. 

Surrey.  hook  ir. 

These  blnziiur  ttafres  the  Greeks  call  Cometas,  mir  Rotnanet 
Criaitaa  i dreatlfnll  to  l*e  tome,  wttb  hioudie  hwres,  and  all  oftT 
roiitb  and  skaf^d  ta  tbc  top  like  the  houk  of  baire  «pon  tbc 
Head.  J/oUond.  PtitUt,  r.  L fok  15^ 

Movrorer  ■ poodly  broad  biuAr  tail  tbey  [tbe  sqirinrH}  have, 
wherewicb  they  cover  tbear  whole  body.  Jd.  24.  v.  1.  Ibl.  218. 
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BUSH.  ^Vhrrfypoo  feyiuBff  • n^tnist  for  tfac  tUuflitar  w the  Urt 
^ oiMrtbrsve,  >h«  inow  beck*  to  luo^t*  till  tb*  b«d  brought  Crrut 
BUSHEL  *J**1  there  euuironinfr  Mm  viUi  « ktukrt>irut  of  soul* 

’ diert  lavd  i>efore  ia  the  moDOUrora  for  the  uLEne  purpote^  ike 
V elnre  s6§,0W  l^rfiuu  tad  the  Kin^  himaelfe. 

Artiu  GaidfUg.  Jmaimt,  fed.  6. 

Herr  fqueni  of  (bretts  all,  UuU  vrstc»f  Serem  I7) 

Her  broad  and  top  l^an  boMcUi  «p  bo  hlgli, 

Tb«  leaacr  u«  not  B*en»  she  is  so  tall  sad  large. 

Sott^  7. 

If  Undamor,  von  vnuUl  taJ<«  notice  of  thrve  and  aomc  ntlier 
lolls  and  Itardaiil^  Utal  attend  a gardener's  trade,  von  Tonld.  I 
doubt  not,  coofne,  that  bis  cfDplojrmeias,  libs  hu  AmsA«-/,  bring 
luB  tkoms  ss  well  as  roses. 

Itmyle.  Ottaiionat  p.  118. 

As  Ui«  two  srmiss  romped  tugelber  oa  these  aecasions,  tlie 
women  complained  of  tha  tliicb  irvtkf  benrds  aad  long  naib  of 
tbrir  cnnfr<lerates>  who  immediutsly  took  care  to  prune  them* 
acLras  into  such  figures  as  were  most  plearitvr  to  tbrir  friends  and 
allies.  ftpt(UU0*,  No.  id4. 

Amid  the  AiUing  gloom  of  night) 

Her  BlartUng  fancy  fuund 
In  errry  buih  his  horering  sbadn 
His  Bproan  in  every  sou^. 

Malkt.  Edu'kk  and  £sraM. 


In  the  eotmtrey  wheat  was  soldefor  faure  sbiUlBgatbe  quarter,  BL'Slll.‘t« 
mault  fur  four  sbilUofs  anJ  eyghC  prate,  and  in  auni«  place  a 
kufhtU  of  rie  for  a pound  of  randies  which  was  four  pence.  BUsKIN. 

St»w.  .fane,  1S^'.  Qurtn  Martf,' 

Ilrsse  to  desire  Mr.  Morphew  to  send  me  in  a hmkrl  of  n>nls 
on  the  riedit  of  iny  answer  to  his  Curian  majesty  ; for  I design 
It  shall  b«  priutsd  for  Morphew,  and  the  wratUer  |rn>ws  sharp. 

r«r/ef.  No.  232. 

BUSK,  now  written  hu§h.  See  Bosks. 

Sllrith,  I of  told,  ^ lond  had  lorn, 

bat  a anynbird  shmtb  ra<kr  a hmk  of  thorn, 

llatl  a koSTO,  bight  Egbriht.  H,  /frvMNc,  p.  II. 

For  there  ix  nrithrr  lasbr  nor  bay 
In  Mer,  that  It  nill  shrouded  lieoe 
And  w^th  the  new  lenes  wrene. 

f fiskcrr.  Tkr  Awmsmm/  af  tke  Kate,  fal.  1 16. 

Ik'SK,  r.  Dr.  Jamieson  thinks  fnim  the  Ger. 

Bukk,  fl.  lluti-eu,  Lui*e»i  Dutch,  borUtn  i Swe. 

Br'sKET,  ^pafa-rt,  ormare-^  decorare ; .‘tml  he  oljserves 

Bi'sky.  'that  in  Cier.  bvtz  frauw,  is  awell  dressed 
wotnnn  ; and  that  hence  U means 

1.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready  } 2.  To  tend,  to  di- 
rect one's  course. 


Ctos*  unto  tbs  passage,  op'niag  into  Grsrre, 

That  post  eocnmiltml  to  the  Hhudau  guard, 

O'erhanga  a ktuky  cUA.  Clvatr.  /^omd**f  book  B. 

BUSHEHB,  (contracted  from  Abd  Shehr,)  a port 
ott  the  Persian  Gulf,  lu  Lat.  $9'  N.  sad  long.  50" 
£.  and  in  the  Province  of  F&rststhn.  It  Is  placed  on 
a i^amsula,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
fortified  on  the  third  hy  a wall  with  twelve  bastions. 
It  is  a paltry  town  with  nothing  deserving  of  notice, 
even  its  mosques  being  extremely  mean.  Its  har- 
bour, however.  Is  excellent,  aud  ships  can  come  up 
close  to  the  town.  A considerable  trade  is  corrictl  on 
with  India,  Arabia,  nod  Turkey.  Carpels,  pearls,  and 
cottons  arc  the  staple  exports  ; and  the  latter  manu- 
factured in  the  place  riv^  the  nankeens  of  China.  It 
is  now  the  most  flouri.shing  place  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  ability  and  enterprise  of 
Nabr,  one  of  Arab  .Sheikhs  who  inhabit  the  broiling 
sandy  bonlers  of  **  the  Green  .Sea.”  His  descendants 
neither  inherited  his  nblUttes,  nor  could  retain  his 
power}  and  the  Governorship  of  Buahebr  is  now  sold 
and  bought  like  all  the  other  dignities  In  the  Shdh  of 
Persia's  doaiiuiuns. 

(Sir  Wil’.inin  Ouse!ey*s  Travels  { Scott  Waring’s 
Tour  to  Srftirtt:;  Morier's  Joumej/  in  ISOSaud  18(^, 
p.  Sd  ; Niebuhr's  Rttsf,  ii.  03.) 

BUSHKL,  Pr.  boisseau  ; Mid.  Lot.  busscUus.  Menage 
derives  (aercio  quam  bene,  says  Skinner,)  from  bosse, 
tuber.  See  Bos;<b. 

A SfiMMc/  of  bred  rora.  bronht  was  y ynoe 
For  kh  wuBb  bowc  bit  myself. 

Fieri  Plcvhman,  p.  131. 
Wluui  that  tbou  weudest  homeward  hy  the  mell, 

Bight  at  the  entree  of  the  <h>re  behind 
Thou  shall  a rahe  of  half  a huiktl  find, 

Tliflt  was  ymaked  of  thin  owen  lurlc. 

Which  dial  1 hulpe  my  fader  for  lo  stele. 

C'Aoacrr.  The  Rema  7e/r,  V.  424L 

For  tbia  I fynde  of  flafithall. 

That  he  of  Romayoas  eo  a date. 

Whan  he  hem  fo^  out  of  oraie. 

So  irreal  a muldCud*  slough, 

That  of  golde  rynges,  whlehe  he  drough 
Of  grntlll  haudes,  that  b«a  deade, 

Htnheiie*  full  ihrw,  I rede 

He  fylled.  Ccu-rr.  C*a/.  Jm.  book  v.  fob  96. 


AimI  Dteay  of  ^o  Danr«  prtoely  were  leA, 

Aud  tuaked  westward,  fiMT  U>  ruLU;  eA. 

H.  BrmHue,  p.  39. 

Thy  selve  and  hy  iwtt»e«  )rrrr.  and  suthrn  joure  wirci 
Butkr  gow  to  rat  hot.  a brdr)  |>er  ynne 
Tyl  fourty  dayes  be  hilfiJlvd. 

Pirn  PUmk'Hum,  I uisn,  p.  177, 

Be  w«  nenrr  so  lef  and  derv. 

Out  of  )is  world  all  schul  we  rarac  ; 

Aod  whou  we  Sswirvnto  ur  here 
Agt’yo  nr  will  we  take  ur  Icve. 

IU/#M.  p.  45. 

Ye  might  haue  huakrti  you  to  hontlr  bank* 

Your  pry'de  was  pevysh  to  play  suciie  prankea. 

hka  'Uem,  H'mrt  tke  I/awkt. 

The  commoos  renyed  tber  taxes  to  pay 
Of  them  demaumlrd  oiwl  asked  bv  tnr  Kyng* 

With  o»e  voice  importune  tbry  plainly  Mvd  nay 
They  kmikt  them  00  a bmaktmen/  thenuelfe  la  boile  to  bring. 

Id.  /A  p.  306. 

No  fowler  that  had  wylie  vltte 
but  will  foraec  such  hap, 

. That  birda  will  altrny  kuakc  and  bale 

and  scape  the  fowlrrs  trap. 

Tmrbrrvile,  0/  tka  diutrt  PauiaHS,  ^C. 
Hrr  face  was  masked,  her  locks  were  curl'd. 

Her  bodte  post  with  Ssuie, 

And  wbkh  wss  needle**,  ahe  more  sweet. 

Her  raiment  aentnl  muake. 

Warner,  ^diiiant  Angfoeif,  book  vii. 
But  heard  you  twia'd, 

TUI  now  of  Isle  6tu4r,  perrvwig*. 

Makes,  plumes  of  foochers  fram'd. 

Id.  Jb.  book  ix. 

Off  with  that  happy  buai,  which  I envy. 

That  still  esn  be,  tod  still  cso  stand  so  nigh. 

/Jeaw.  Kiegp  19. 

BU'SKIX,  ■>  Dutch,  Irmrken,  hrosken ; Fr.  fcoriae, 
Bu'skinkd.  J brodequin ; It.  borzavhino } Sp.  bolxequin. 
KiUan  informs  t4s  tlmt  Le  Iku-bat,  in  hid  notes  on 
Kabclais,  derives  lifrom  the  Or./Ivgwa,  abide  or  skin. 
(See  BunsR.)  Skinner  and  Menage  may  be  referred  to, 
but  to  little  advantage.  See  the  quotation  from  Mel- 
molh. 

Somr  ennning  man  msye  towh  thre  for  to  rvd# 

Aod  stuffs  tby  Borkllc  all  with  .Sp«nish«  wo^l. 

Or  in  thy  atirrops  haue  n toyr  *0  tyde. 

As  both  thy  hrggra  out  swell  Ihy  6n*Aim<  fulL 
Gmaewgms,  CauiurU  glare  to  Maitrt  lierikalvXKeyt , ^'T, 
o 1 
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BUSKIN.  The  lyoat  rityu  aboiU  hi«  b*ckc  ww  of  cloth  poW  of  dAfoatke, 

wroupbt  «od  friisctl  with  flaUc  gold  of  damiskc  fur  U»e  bccrea, 

nnc«  buiAviu  gold  ou  bis  Icne*. 

-_T  ' //»«.  ncl«yccca/A>iir//rf«ryr///. 

'*  For  wrU'Hur  of  Ibe  TroUne  wwr 

tnd  Groekn  favre  tiiMkimtU  lcp)Ca» 
ilr  doth  not  fetcli«  bU  tnaticr  dowoe 
from  Isdjrc  Lcdacs 
lie  basletb  on  VBto  Utc  liRpp«t, 
tbc  bearer  bee  doth  dra«r« 

Into  the  Ibickst,  and  lets  bim  tasC, 
as  be  tbc  wbole  did  knov. 

lyroMf.  thract,  Thf  .4rtt  af  Poitry*. 
Now  were  the  skieaof  ktormi  and  lemprsu  cleared 
Lord  /Eolus  shot  rp  bb  windea  in  hold, 

ThesUuer  mantlMlnuifuing  fresh  appeared, 

Witli  roK*  frown'd,  ami  huskin'd  bigb  with  gold. 

FnrftJt.  tiadftty  •/  liaulognty  book  rUi.  it.  1, 
Ills  kartiM  (edg'd  with  rilrer)  were  of  silk*, 

Wbiche  heM  a Irgge  more  white  than  mornings  milke. 
Those  he  bad  got  and  branght  away 

For  cUofing  best  open  the  rcreli  day. 

i'astaraU,  book  I.  MOg  «* 
Who  has  not  seen  upon  the  moumltut  stage 
Dire  Atrciw*  fraat.  ami  wrong'd  Medra's 
Marching  in  tragic  state,  and  bathin' d equipage. 

P.  FteUkfr.  The  /'arp/e  ItiamJ,  can.  L 
la  happy  chiun*  oor  daring  language  bound 
Shall  sport  no  more  in  arbitrary  sound, 

But  btuAiuJ  hards  bcnccforlb  aUall  wHcly  rage. 

And  Grcciao  plana  reform  nritanoia's  stage. 

rii  Ar/L  0*  the  Frwr*ct  of  Pence. 
Then  ^schylna  a decent  risard  tia’d  j 
Dnilt  a low  staflc  ; Uie  flowing  robe  diffus'd. 

In  languor*  more  snblinic  two  artnrs  rage, 

And  In  tbc  graceful  hutktn  tread  the  stage. 

Gvtdemitk,  In  tUtny  1 4,  fnm  Heraet, 
The  hnskln  was  a kind  of  high  shoe  worn  upon  tlw  lUge  by 
actors  of  triwdy,  la  onler  to  deration 

of  sUtore.  Meimotk.  Pliny,  Utter  U.  book  ix. 

BUSS,  It.  Awacuirg/  Fr.  baistr  i Sp.  Utar  i 
Bcm,  n.  5 Dutch,  6onfn ; Lnt.  taaurc,  of  unknown 
etymology.  To  hiss  ■,  to  touch  with  the  lips. 

For  lippes  tbinne  not  fat,  but  eocr  lene 
Thct  sente  fur  naught,  they  be  not  worth  a bene 
Fur  if  tbc  bnete  been  full,  there  is  a delit. 

C’Aoaref.  7'ke  emert  ef  fot.  3S3. 
He,  title  looking  that  she  sliootd  romplain,^ 

Of  that,  whereto  he  fear'd  she  was  inclin'd  ; 

Jimetinf  bcr  ofl,  aJid  in  hU  heart  full  fain, 

Uc  did  demand  ubat  remedy  to  find. 

Sidney.  Arendia,  oook  it'u 

But  Ik  ilvat  brings  him  home  agaSne. 

A bmue  f yet  not  a 6«rrr  alone  doubtlease  shall  haue, 

But  Uk  a mend  I will  entreate  biai  passing  braire. 

Thrfterri/r.  0/f.adie  l'miu,ife. 
Sweete  hnaet  not  aharpe  battels,  then, 

Did  alter  man  and  minde  : 

TUI  he,  as  others,  sorrowe  la 
Securitk  did  findc. 

tParner.  Albion'i  Knfiland.  book  IIL 
Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I will  thinke  thou  smilrt, 

And  *nt»ee  thee  as  thy  wife : miseries  of  loue, 

U come  to  me.  Skaktpeare.  King  Jahn,  fol.  12. 

AP:er  much  bmt  and  great  grimace, 

iCtoa),  you  know,  in  sueb  a case) 

Inch  rh'at  arose  what  hail  been  done, 

What  might  before  next  tummer's  son. 

7»r*er.  Tke  Afire. 

Bcm.  mm.  Let.  buua  i Dutch,  hvite,  a larger  sort 
of  tliip  after  the  likeness  of  a box,  (which  husst  also 
Sicilies)  with  wide  hull  and  broad  prow.  Spclman. 
Herfor  kyog  Richard  wralbes  him  Ac  sals, 

*'  Dight  rs  ^ider  ward  cur  hturri  & galaU, 

Mi  sister  I wille  out  wya  or  1 ferrer  go.** 

it.  Bnraiw,  p.  149. 


TSro  haute  were  forftren,  )«t  in  he  tempest  brak,  BUSS, 

he  godes  atUched  waren  to  he  kf  og  of  Cipres  Isaac.  ... 

JL  fimaae,  p.  156.  BUSTLE. 

BUST,  Fr.  fctarf*?.  The  whole  bulk  or  body  of  a man, 
from  bis  face  to  his  middle  Cot^rave. 

But  die,  and  she'll  adore  you— then  the  bast 
Aad  temple  riae— then  Call  again  to  dust. 

Pajte,  Hpietie  11.  TeaZwdy. 

With  honour  thus  fay  Carolina  plac'd. 

How  are  these  reeerablc  baetoet  grac'd  1 
O queen,  with  more  tbaa  regal  title  crowa'd 
For  lore  of  arts  aiwl  piety  renown’d  I 

Saxft.  Kfigram  an  tke  Daett  at  RiekmaeuL 

Nature ! *ds  thine  with  manly  warmth  to  mourae 
Expiring  rirtue,  and  the  closing  ora  ; 

To  teach,  dear  seraph  1 o'er  the  good  aad  wise  j 
The  dirge  to  murmur,  and  the  baet  to  rise. 

Ce«F/iWni.  Efegjr  /•  tke  Meatary  af  Caytain  Hagkee, 

BUSTARD,  in  Zoo/oj^y.tbe  vulgar  luune^of  the  genui 
Olid. 

BU'STLE,  "1  The  old  word  to  htttkU  may  be  from 
Bu'tm.aa,  >6iuk  in  the  second  usage  given  by  Dr. 
Bt/sTLiNGS.  J Jamieson,  (see  Busa,)  and  buetle,  a 
different  writing  of  it.  Skinner  thinks  that  fiusl/gor 
brudlk  is  from  the  A.  8.  brattUan,  crepUart. 

To  be  active,  to  make  haste,  to  move  or  stir  about 
in  a hurry,  tumult,  or  confusion. 

tVberefore  now  began  die  binhopcs  to  haukte  and  herr  rule 
both  In  the  aeruUre  pour  & pompe  oi»er  the  peple  and  playd  the 
kinges  about  IdO  yero  before  Crystu  birth. 

Jaye,  I^paHtun  Daniel,  ch.  U.  p.  207. 

Now  tel  me  tha  If  thoa  wer  goynge  out  of  an  howsc>-^hilhcr 
arte  thou  goyoge  out— oocly  vhA  thy  fote  la  on  y*  vttermoat  yach 
of  the  threxliold  thy  body  half  out  of  the  doom,  or  else  whao 
thou  begimiest  to  set  the  6rste  foote  forward  to  go«  oot,  in  what 
place  of  the  house  ao  euer  ye  stand  whan  ye  batkle  forward. 

Sir  Tkamat  Mart.  Warktt,  fol.  61. 

If  at  day  brrake  with  candle  Ughtes 
thou  batkle  oot  at  booke. 

If  ihon  to  suui  good  cxcrcy'sc, 
or  studie  do  not  lonkr. 

In  loue  or  malice  shale  Umn  plunge, 
yea,  thougfae  thou  be  awake. 

Drant.  Heraee.  BfUtle  ta  DaUitta. 

That  as  from  hollow  battling  winds,  engradered  stormea  arise. 

When  dust  doth  chiefly  clog  the  wayes,  which  op  into  the  akliM 
The  waeUm  tempest  rarisheth } hegeuing  night  of  day  j 
So  came  together  both  the  foes. 

CAe^Mtea.  Hamer  t tUad,  book  xlU.  fol.  176. 

And  down  be  baard,  like  an  oake,  a poplar,  or  a pine, 

Hewoc  downe  for  sbipwood,  and  ao  Lay. 

Id.  n.  fol.  177. 

And  you  shall  passe  by  a battling  of  a tyde  that  shoules  oot  of 
the  chaoci  that  way,  but  you  need  not  fear  any  Ibing  for  you 
shall  hare  no  lease  than  right  fathom  water,  and  bclag  past  the 
said  battling  but  a mlnioo  shot  you  aUall  loose  the  ground  and  be 
in  the  channel. 

Hakluyt.  r«y.^c.T.Ui.fol.  625.  Tketnd Rattier  a/ tke  fPeet  Jndiet. 

The  good  man  Asurfed  through  the  crowd  accordingly,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  seats  to  which  he  araa  invited,  the  je*t  was  to  nt 
close,  aad  expose  him,  as  be  stood  out  of  countenance  to  the 
whole  audience.  Syettatae,  No.  6. 


The  fight  you  mostbeHere,  brought  doua  the  lady's  coach  door, 
and  obliged  ber  with  her  mask  off  to  enquire  Into  the  battle,  when 
she  sees  the  mauahe  would  aroid.  Id.  No.  454. 


While  winding  bow,  and  intricate, 

Now  more  devcIiDp'd,  and  In  state, 

Th'  muted  stream,  with  rapid  force, 

Pursues  smalo  its  downward  course, 

Till,  at  your  feel  absorb’d,  it  hides 
Beneath  tbc  ground  Its  battling  tides. 

dmga.  Ubaar  and  Gemimt, 
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BU5TLIL  On  tli«lr  urHmI.  tlt«7  6n<l  all  io  a bnrry  and  in  and 

— C9odol«nc«  and  coofratnUeinn ; the  crown  la  dcmiwd. 

Bt^ST.  Jhrkt.  Oi*«rv*tiom$  «n  « Me  Stmte  •/  the  .Vanaw* 

*~'~v  Forfriw  bim,  tben,  thou  k>atler  in  concerea 

Of  link  worth,  an  idirr  in  the  beat. 

If.  author  of  no  mUcbief  and  some  food, 

He  t««k  bb  proper  bappinna  hr  owana 
T^t  maj  ad^wnce,  hot  cannot  hinder,  Uiioe. 

Cetc/wr.  The  TatJk,  book  Ti. 

BUSY,  e.  ^ Ty\iic\k,hfngh  iYv.hesopte,bcsogneri 
Busy,  adj.  I It.  bitogno,  hisigart.  " A.  S.  oc- 

Bu'aii.Bst,  to  occupy  or  employ."  8omacr. 

Bu'silt,  I To  bebuay — implies  (by  uaag:e,)  to 
Bt/aiNEsa.  ) be  fully  occupied  or  employed,  to  be 
actively  engn^d  ; to  employed  or  engaged  beyond 
due  measure ; to  be  too  actively  meddling. 

On  eoery  bough  the  birdea  beard  I alng 
^lUi  roice  of  angell,  in  ber  ermony 
That  biro,  her  hirda  forth  to  bring. 

Changer.  The  Aetembly  •/  fol.  24$. 

Aa  at  another  time,  when  Christ  waa  so  ferucntly  iwnW  In 
hoaUiig  the  people,  tliat  be  had  no  leiaure  to  eat,  they  went  out  to 
hold  bioi,  auppoeing  that  be  had  bene  beside  hiroscli. 

TymdaU.  Wvrkttf  fol.  2$. 

This  aavd  Mdaolua,  with  the  furenamed  Dladaacua  and  other 
of  that  aHynrtie,  ahnlde  art  a fjrre  aa  olde  temple  within  lb«  nrtle, 
nod  when  the  people  of  the  evtie  were  4r«yre  to  quenrb  y*  Irre, 
the  aaed  MOcioloa  with  bb  aAberentea  to  open  the  gates,  and  ao 
to  let  In  Lyodegyiaiia  and  hla  knyghtea. 

Faby»H,T,  L eh.  123. 


And  therefore  being  huied  in  martial  affiiira  (whereby  also  I 
•ooght  some  aduanceroeail  1 tbouglit  good  to  notifie  rnto  the 
wonde  before  my  rctume,  Uiat  1 could  aa  well  persuade  with  pen 
■I  pearce  with  launcc  or  weapon. 

Gnscst^e.  To  the  Retieremd  Ikevimes. 

Bat  I wok  that  ehe  he  withnnt  AifyncMr,  for  he  that  is  withonte 
wyfia  iiii  whai  ihingia  hen  of  the  Lord,  hoo  he  achal  plese  Ood, 
bat  be  that  la  with  a wyf  ia  kn  what  tbiagis  ben  of  tbc  world  hou 
he  achal  plena  the  wyf,  nod  he  if  depnrtid. 

Wicii/.  1 CorinthtotUf  ch.  TU, 

Now  her  eo  ieey  n man  as  he  ther  n’aa, 

And  yet  be  acmed  ieiier  chan  he  was. 

CAflHrrr.  The  Protofue^  T.  323. 


And  he  aenU  hrm  in  to  Dcthleem  t and  aeide  go  ye,  and  ute  ye 
htn7y  of  the  child  and  wbnnne  y«  ban  foundun  tell  ye  It  to  me  t 
that  I also  come  and  woraebipe  him. 

If'irV.  3/c//4ew,  ch.  U.  fol.  4. 

And  faerof  made  he  bokea 

ge  iueiiieke  bokea.  Piert  Ptoukmmn,  p.  191. 

Nor  (be)  such  preaching  of  reformacion  ft  ameadmet  of  y* 
world  iceete  maters  for  him  to  meddle  w%  which  with  opS  heresies 
ft  plain  peatikt  erroura  leniy  goelh  about*  to  po}*!!)  & infect  the 
world.  Sir  TAoituu  hfore.  Wbriee,  foL  299. 

Though  I aekenraae  haue  rpon  bonde 
And  longe  haoc  had,  yet  wolde  1 foode 
To  write,  and  do  my  kiinerse. 

That  in  some  parUe  ao  as  I geaie. 

The  wiK  man  male  he  aduiaed. 

Gower.  Con/.  Am.  /Vekgve,  fol.  1« 

TTie  Freache  kynge  and  bis  conniaile,  and  the  dnke  of  Nor- 
mandy wee  sort  keied,  what  for  the  voyage  of  the  Croyacy  that 
he  had  taken  rpon  hym,  and  for  the  warren  that  the  kynge  of 
Naaarre  made  io  the  realme. 

Proiotart.  CromycU,  r.  L C.  219. 

II  ■■  I 1 forget: 

Bat  these  sweet  thoughts,  doe  euen  refresh  my  laboun 
Bloet  hmoie  Utt,  when  i do  it.  i e.  hmeites*. 

Skmhsyeare.  TVaipesr,  foL  10. 

Aa  for  the  grcnleet  God,  and  the  whole  srorld,  men  should  not 
huiiy  ft  curioaaly  search  after  the  knowkdyc  thereof,  nor  prag- 
mati^ly  cisqaire  into  the  caoies  of  things,  it  being  not  pioM  for 
them  ao  (o  OubaortJL  JateUeetmat  SyAem,  lul.  7$. 


Use  other  may  be  better  called  a racation  from  teryoose  hasp*  BUSY, 
aesir,  whiche  waa  aome^me  embraced  of  wise  men  and  vertuous. 

Str  7*Aomoe  Ki$fot.  71kt  GoeeraorTf  fid.  89.  BUT, 

She  knows  all  that  paaaea  in  erery  quarter,  and  U srcll  ac- 
quaioted  with  all  the  farourite  aerranta,  Atuy-Aoifin,  ilepemUnU 
and  poor  relations  of  all  persona  of  condition  in  the  whole  towa. 

Sfteeloior^  No.  437. 

^Vhen  a subject  b proposed  to  your  thonghta,  consider  whether 
it  be  knowahle  at  all,  or  no ; and  then  whetiicr  it  be  not  above 
the  reach  of  your  enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the  preaent  state; 
and  remember  that  it  U a great  waste  of  lime,  to  Imy  yourselrea 
too  much  amougat  uaaearcuablea. 

H’oiti,  /myroremcHt  of  the  JUinJ. 

Let  ns  look  around  aa,  and  obaerre  how  t!ie  greater  part  of 
iboae  we  meet  arc  employed.  In  wbat  ia  it  that  their  thoughts 
are  Aueied.  Portruff  I^etmre  12. 

The  persons  who  have  worked  this  engine  the  most  heaUy,  are 
those  who  hare  emied  their  panegyricks  in  dethroning  hia  suc- 
cessor and  deaceiMlant. 

Umrhe.  Refeelioni  «n  the  Revolution  in  Prttmre. 

It  seldom  luippena  that  men  of  a srudiotia  turn  acquire  any 
d^ree  of  reputation  Ibr  their  knowledge  of  Auaxrdt. 

Perteui,  2'taeio,  l^e  of  ArekAukoy  SttAtr. 

BUT  or  Bot,  i.  c.  bc*out,  ilistiDguiahed  from  biU,  to 
boot,  (hough  the  lUITerent  manner  of  writing  the  two 
words  is  nut  preserved  in  old  writers.  **  A.S.  butan, 
baton  arc  used  precisely  as  S.  but,  without.  One  of 
them  shall  nut  htU  on  the  ground,  butun  eotcrun  Jaeder, 

Kithoui  your  father."  Matt.  x.  ^9.  *'  Htrve  ye  not  read 
how  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  ^'nbbatb, 
and  synt  butan  IcoAfre,  and  are  vttfiout  blame."  Matt, 
xii.  6.  Even  where  rendered  bestdes,  it  has  properly 
the  same  meaning.  '*  They  (hat  hud  eaten  were  about 
five  thousand  men,  butan  tei/um,  and  cildum,  besides 
women  and  children  Matt.  xiv.  91.  i.  e.  women  and 
children  being  excepted,  left  ont,  or  not  included  in 
the  numeration."  Jamieson  in  I’.  Bot. 

But,  snys  Mr.  Tooke,  ls«tbe  imperative  he^ulan  of 
the  A.  8.  fteoR-ufcrit,  to  be  out.  The  meaning  of  this 
6uf  an<l  of  without  is  exactly  the  same.  Tooke  observ'es, 
that  not  any  one  word  in  any  language  will  answer  to 
our  English  but ; because  a similar  corruption  In  the 
same  instance  has  not  happened  in  any  other  htnguiige. 

Mr.  Steevens  ncknowWges  the  existence  of  the  two 
words  but  and  bot.  But,  be  observes,  is  the  A.  8. 
butan;  butan  teas,  abtrjue /also,  yrithout  a lie.  In  ancient 
writings,  he  adds,  this  preposition  is  commonly  dUi- 
tioguisbed  from  the  adversative  conjunction  6uf ; the 
latter  being  usually  spelt  bet. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  observes,  that  this  preposition  occurs 
frequently  in  Gawin  Douglas,  but  tluit  he  hotl  not 
himself  noticed  U In  Chaucer.  He  had  overlooked  it. 

In  the  examples  from  Chaucer,  **  1 nam  but  a com- 
pilatour,"  **  lliAt  I may  have  naf,  6uf  my  meatc." 

Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  that  we  should  now  say,  **  I am 
but  a compilator,"  **  That  I may  have  but  my,  &c." 
and  this  omission  of  the  negation  is,  in  his  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  blameablc  and  corrupt  abbreviations 
of  construction  in  our  language. 

Be  out,  without,  put  or  take  out,  except,  unless, 
yer  he  rered*  kU  beoed  (oun,  yst  Londoa  i ckped  Is  t 
Ac  so  DC  ciepadc  be  yt  notg,  bmte  Je  Nowe  IVni. 

H,  Gioucuter,  p.  23. 

A money  it  wm  yer  nftar,  )«t  Cole  syk  Uy, 

And  detde,  u God  wolde,  with  inoc  j«  ei^Je  day, 

Aad  ober  elr  oadde  he  mo,  lute  Seyut  lleleoe  be 

Jd.  p.  84. 

And  slle  dokes  of  Bruteyne,  ft  be  EnglvM  kynges  erhone, 

1 com*  wfr*  to  bys  parlcmeat.  Me  k jug  Oswj  onr. 

Id,  p.249. 
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Nr  >•(  »o  man  jt  vur^  to  b«  ycluped  kyat(, 

Hole  yc  bry«  bynjr  of  aeucac,  >al  wro^te  al  >yoc» 

>at  lu>  facitc  of  waleti  and  of  rr^e  al  ao. 

It.  OlwefHrr,  p.  323. 

He  »eul  vttto  ^ani  aUe,  )at  puroetcd  luld  it  be, 

in  allt  ^0  loot!  avid  be  do  kyn^  be.  Id.  p.  26. 
To  TTvoma*  ^ bvitR  biaoulit,  ^ blubop  to  aaaoill, 

Bot  Thomas  wild  nouh,  h«t  >orgb  grace  of  ^ apoatolle. 

H.  Brustne,  p.  36. 

Serlaynlyeba,  Syr  knrgbt, 

1 bare  the  loryd  •ylb  aU  my  aygbt. 

More  thao  thys  aerca  yere. 

Bar  that  thee  lorye  me. 

Sertes  j dye  for  lore  of  tbe, 
l^uafal,  BIT  Icmman  dcre. 

Lmw»/at,  in  Kitnn't  T.  1.  p.  199. 

Fortake  I vol  at  home  mioe  heritage, 

Aod  as  I said,  ben  of  tout  coi^  a page, 

If  that  ye  Touebsafe  that  In  this  place. 

Ye  graunt  me  to  liatic  such  a grace, 

That  1 may  baue  nat  hmt  my  meat  and  drink*, 

Aod  for  my  sosliBaunce  yet  wol  I swinke. 

Chmuett,  (If  Ari^dnCt  M-  207. 


I Bam  hut  a leude  comrilatour  of  tbe  labonr  of  old  Astrolo* 
glen,  aod  haue  It  translated  la  mine  English  only  for  Iby  doc- 
trine : aod  wlUi  this  swerd  ahal  1 alto*  rony. 

Jtl,  Of  th*  Aatnta^t  fob  262. 


Ther  waa  also  a nnaae,  a priorease 

That  of  hire  acniliag  iraa  ful  Muple  and  coy  ; 

Hire  greatest  oibe  n’as  iel  iieint  Kloy. 

Id.  rAe  fVefejTie,  I 120. 


HiU  golden  cart  with  flry  beatnes  bright 
Four*  Toked  atede*  full  different  uf  hev. 

But  bast  or  Uriag  tbrotigb  the  spheres  drev. 

Id.  The  IVi^amcnt  «^Cmride,  fol.  195. 

But  meat  or  dr’mke  she  dreaard  her  to  lie 
la  a darkc  corner  of  tbe  hous  alone. 

And  OD  this  srlse  weplog  she  made  her  moTM. 

/d.  /».  foU  196. 


That  she  la  deade  the!  tpekeo  all. 

But  plainly  Itowe  it  b befall 
The  matter  in  a»  lltUU  throve. 

In  aootbe  there  might  no  man  koova, 

" But  ibei  that  werca  at  the  dede. 

Guvtr.  Cet^.  book  Ul.  fbl.  56. 

TTsia  Demephon  and  Aothetnas, 

Her  purptise  toldcn,  as  it  was, 

Tliei  aettco  all  still  and  herd*. 

Was  uone  but  Nestor  him  answerde. 

id.  ib.  book  UL  foL  5A. 


For  thilke  honour,  which  Aaron  toke, 

Shall  none  rcccoe,  u srith  the  boke. 

But  he  be  cleped,  aa  he  vaa. 

Id,  Ib.  book  U.  fol.  45. 


Wlial  tbereftire  srbuleB  sre  self,  tbe  law*  la  syane  7 God  for- 
bede,  but  1 know  not  syno*.  but  bi  lawe,  for  1 wlsl*  mrt  that 
coneltyng  was  synae,  hat  (or  the  lave  seide  thou  shalt  nut  couette. 

Asioeyiu,  cL.  tU. 


to  hoof,  i.  e.  to  superadd,  to  supply,  to  substitute,  to  BUT. 
atooe  for,  to  compensate  with,  to  remedy  wiili.tu  make 
ameiMls  with,  to  add  »oraetkin^  more  is  order  to  make 
up  a ticndeocy  in  something  else.  SeeTookc,  vol.  i. 

Dr.  Jamieson  ttenies  that  tlvcre  is  uny  such  w ord  as 
hot~an.  T he  verb,  he  says,  is  ^f-on.  Kul  hottan,  or 
bolan  exists  with  the  u^uai  prefix  gf,  »c.  gt-bwtan. 

See  to  Boot.  In  laike,  ch.  viii.  vcr.  !)  and  14,  Wiclif 
uses  6uf,  the  Modern  Version  and.  In  the  Version  of 
tbe  Psalms  in  the  Book  Cornmon  Praytr,  Panlni  cxv. 

▼er.  5,  6,  T,and  U the  conjunction  used  ; iu  the  Bible 
Version  but. 


ifwr  to  srggr  aiortlyrhe,  ^cr  nas  w oe  ner. 

Of  pnjveM*  oe  of  «rte*ye,  in  wort  ys  per. 

JL  (ifuMtu$ttr,  p.  361. 

So  that  king  FliiHp  was  annyd  Ihor  all*  ihiog 

That  there  vas  uf  him  word  turn,  al  of  Ricbard  the  king. 

Id.  p.4R7. 

Ihe  p*  most  part**  algnte  vai  sUvn, 

>•>  with  Ufe  Bed  1 truve  y«e  were  full*  fayn. 

IL  Brunmfy  p.  31. 

An  abbot  of  GlaVebcri,  Edvard  kls  name  w aaid. 

He  did  make  a toumhe,  Edgar  in  to  lay, 

Bot  It  vas  nucr  UteUc,  in  all  maner  vay.  Id.  p.  36. 

But  y«  fall  EUtrirk  did  his  qiuuntiee, 

yat  Edmood  vitk  Knoute  toetle  in  no*  vyse. 

Id.  p.  47. 

Hot  of  that  vlkkednes.  J-at  men  suld  liaf  vrokrn. 

Was  noiyer  more  no  lease  of  yer  pcnaoce  spoken. 

Id.  p.  77. 

y*  loodes  vlld  be  nonht  grid,  ^at  be  of  Roberd  van, 

/Jot  haf  yam  lie  vlldc,  A holde  fev  any  man  Id.  p.  99. 

Bot  yei  be  of  ^i  faith,  els  do  y«i  wroAg, 

yet  stand  alle  to  god«  graith,  vban  you  ert  yam  among. 

Id.  p.  193. 

As  lene  van  bis  hors  as  U a rake. 

And  he  vai  not  right  fat,  1 nnderuke  ( 

But  loked  holw,  and  therto  aoberly. 

CAuucer.  Profane,].  291. 

I voH  not  tellm  eke  how  they  all  gnn 
Home  til  Atbrnes  vban  the  gMy  n don  { 

But  shortly  to  the  foml  now  vol  1 vend*. 

And  ataken  of  my  long*  tale  an  cade. 

Id.  Thf  KuighUi  Tatty  I,  267. 

Nov  harkenetb,  quod  the  miller,  all  and  sums } 

But  first  1 make  a protestatioun, 

That  I am  dronke,  1 knev  it  by  my  aoun  i 
And  thsrrfnre  if  that  1 mispeke  or  say, 

Witc  it  the  ale  of  Souihverk,  1 wm  pray. 

Id.  7'ht  MtHtr't  Pruiuguty  1.  3139. 


.Bar  hlae  discipli*  aaideo  him  what  tbU  paralile  was. 

mthf.  /.J»4r,  ch.  rui. 


ji.d  hi.  dUdlJa  »h.<l him,  ”■>"<  "'«*•  'll" P?"’’*'.'-- 

" • .....  ■Pl.m..-..  r.uk^.  I*ll.  «li.  0_ 


What  ahal  tre  say  then,  ia  tbs  Iswe  syane,  God  focbvd ; but  I 
kneve  not  wlial  lynns  mcante  but  by  the  lav,  for  1 had  not 
knowsD  that  lusts  had  meant,  exeefte  tbs  lave  had  »yd,  thou 
abalt  not  lust*.  StbU,  1551.  Rumatu,  ch.  ril. 

TuUey  before  bym  affyrened,  that  a man  may  not  be  an  oratonr, 
heaped  with  praise,  but  if  he  haoe  gotten  the  knowlegc  of  nil 
tluDges,  and  artes  of  greatest  importance. 

Air  Thomat  EJyt.  Tht  Gsvrmssr,  fob  46. 

Hail  holy  light,  ofaprlog  of  heav'n  first-born, 

Or  of  tb'^  eternal  coeternal  beam 

May  I express  the*  unbtem'd  f since  God  is  light, 

And  sever  but  in  nnappruarhed  light, 
l>welc  from  eternity. 

J/t/iuu.  Paradue  ljut,  hook  Ul.  1.  4. 

BC'T,  (6oo/)  is  the  imperative  bof,  of  the  A.  S.  ioftfs* 


But  thst,  that  fcl  among  tbomeedien  tbcw  that  herden,  and  of 
H.rn.wU  .I.U  rich.»l«  * liK«l.  at  Ijf  Am  gm  hirA  >od  Iwii 
.trwglra!  ihr5™j(.nfo.A  j,,  tb.  .iU. 

..MfOuit,  which  fell  MWinsrthoriiM.M.  Ih.jr.  which  when  the, 
h»™  hc.rt.  ,n  ferth,  .ml  ««  thokml  with  cane,  aad  nch«,  a.d 

pIcMUrea  wf  Ibi.  life,  ami  hriiu  no  fruit  to  p.etcct^ 

' Bikte.  AMvri*  I trMea.  Lukry  ch.  nu.  r.  14. 


But  yet  b a wonder  tbinge, 

AVhati  ibai  a rkho  vorthie  kyoge. 

Or  lordf,  what  io  hi*  bee. 

Wool  sake  and  rleioie  proprrtle 
In  tbynge,  to  wktcbe  he  hath  oo  right. 

But  oneW  of  his  great  mtgbt. 

Guu'tr.  Cuuf.  jim.  boon  ilL 
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BTfr.  wfiAt  I thouirht  to  tpclce  or  do 

— ^ - lAIUi  Urriiut  lie  held  cbp  »o. 

Til  vb*n'  1 rolde,  *nd  mif ht  noufbt, 

I not  vhat  thyng  was  in  mr  thought  j 
Or  U wax  drede,  or  il  iru  sliame, 

Bni  eitrr  in  eriw^ai  or  in  Kume, 

I wnte  Uwrr  b long:  (rme  imMcd» 

Bv!  yet  b not  tbe  luuc  laaaed, 

WhicLc  1 rato  my  bdy  lune. 

Gtwtr.  V^nf.  book  if.  fol.  £3. 

Amt  now  bee  feasts  them  whom  be  formerly  thrrateoed,  and 
tames  tiwir  fear  into  womler  ; ail  unequal!  lore  is  not  paitiall  { 
all  tbebn-tbenra  arc  eBtertained  bountifully,  bnt  Benjamin  liatb  a 
lire  fold  portion.  //a//.  C*«r.  fy/ftiepA,  r.  I,  p.  817. 

And  yet  therr  were  In  his  time  most  famous aodirortbie  paintera 
wbooi  1^  bad  atlraunc^d.  witnae  irurks  wlien  be  bebeld,  he  irould 
praise  them  all,  bnwbeil,  tral  irithout  a &u/,  for  bb  ordinsrie 
ptira.se  vaa  llib  \ here  b an  excellent  picture  bir  that  it  wanteth 
one  tbin{t.  Pfiiur,  L fol.  b37. 

2 PiiY.  Be  of  ffood  comfort,  souldier, 

The  prince  bath  seat  ua  to  you. 

Liur.  Do  you  think  I may  lire  ? 

2 Pmv.  He  alters  bonriv,  strsofrcly. 

1 I’llY.  Yes,  TOH  may  lire  s but  -- 

Lf.0.  Finely  bnt/ed,  doctor. 

JBenuatSHt  ai*it  /VfcAer.  7*A^  //wsiewmij  LinUensmt,  aet  t.  ac.  5. 

As  for  oaro  God,  he  u io  beauen,  be  doeth  vbalsocuer  it 
pleaselh  bym. 

Theyr  iinaites  are  but  syluer  and  folde,  men  the  wordte  of 
mens  fiandra. 

lliey  haue  moutbes,  and  speak  not : eyes  hatie  they,  but  tfaey 
se  nut. 

lliey  bare  cares,  d:  hcare  sot : noses  bare  they,  but  they 
sioell  oot. 

They  haue  bande*  and  handle  not,  fete  bane  they,  hU  tbiy 
eannot  go,  neither  ct  they  speake  thomir  tbeir  throte. 

They  that  made  tbem,  are  lyke  roto  them,  and  so  are  all  lucbe 
as  pot  theyr  tnute  iii  them.  A'6/e,  1551.  Ptaim  czt. 

" ■ ...I  — I Tliua  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  uot  Co  roe  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  apjiroai-h  of  er’n  or  morn. 

Or  sight  of  rernal  bloom,  or  luimner's  rose, 
ffr  flocks,  or  herds,  or  Unman  face  dirlne  \ 

J9sr  cloud  in  stead,  and  erer*during  dark 
iiurrauods  me. 

AfUton.  /*sradise  Xuwr,  book  ill,  V.  41. 
But,  to  abut,  Mr.  Tookc  thinks  is  from  the  '*  A.  S. 
feoda,  the  first  outward  extremity  of  any  thing'.*’  'fhe 
proposition,  afan,  out,  with  the  prefix  he,  ap|>eftr9  to 
lead  more  obviously  to  this  **  outward  extremity.** 
See  Butt  (as  a mm.) 

To  but  is — to  be  on,  to  touch  oo,  the  outward  extre* 
mity  f to  be  or  touch  upon  the  confines  or  borders  f 
to  border  upon. 

And  Antiuchc  U a cilift  whirhe  was  in  olde  tyme  of  so  great 
fame  and  power  that  so  muchr  parte  of  all  the  country  of  Syria 
as  reacheth  rnto  CictUe  & buttetb  upA  it,  Iiad  the  oamc  gviien  U 
thereof.  t’du/i,  Luke,  Pre/met,  rlii. 

*nM!  sea  and  land  (quoth  she)  my  sonnrs  you  get. 

You  ftnd  a'  way  how  you  may  Uicm  diride  : 

Ike  iNintiqnc  8oud  betweene  you  both  is  set, 

For  bounds  of  both  it  buts  on  either  side. 

Mirrour  fur  M»gi»tratr$,  fob  I7S. 

And  Barasdale  there  doth  huit  on  Don's  well-water'd  jrronnd. 

i>r«y/on.  /’•/y^eMew,  Sumg  88. 

Here  are  true  riches,  Ui^  possessions  indeed  { such  as  are  not 
Sdnted  to  a little  money,  to  a piece  of  rrotmd,  or  to  a kingdom, 
or  territory  upon  eartli.  but  extend  tbemsclres  over  ike  whole 
creation,  wiibout  iaf/uig’i  or  bounditupt  on  any  side. 

liiekop  Beveridge.  Srrmo*  xx. 

But,  ft.  *1  (As  a ram).  Bowl,  Spclman  says,  is  the 
But,  tf.  >«nd  of  a thing,  and  abbouter  is  to  thrust 
BuTTfSKP.J  forth  the  end.  (See  Abut  and  But,  to 


abut.)  Cotgrare,  Ibat  the  Fr.  " boat  is  the  end,  head,  BUT. 
point,  tip,  or  top,  the  extreme  or  utmost  part,  (lo  “ 
length)  of  any  thing ; houter,  to  thrust,  put,  force,  o CHEtt 
push  forward  }'  sc.  the  end  or  bead.  It  is  applied  to 
the  action  of  the  ram  in  thnistiog or  pushing  forward; 
of  the  warlike  engine,  so  called, — to  any  tiling  hard, 
knobby,  or  obtuse,  like  the  head  of  a ram  ; thus  the 
but-end,  a butt  or  block.  Also  to  any  thing  projected; 
brought  or  placed  forwartl,  sc.  os  a mark  j an  object 
to  aim  at.  Met.  A but  for  wit. 

Like  to  a ram  Uiat  buh  with  homed  head, 

Su  spnir'd  he  forth  hU  hone  wiUidesp'ratc  race. 

phir/uf,  Gut^reu  ef  Buulugue,  book  vil.  sC  88. 

Round  about  tbe  charet  rode  ccccc.  men  of  armes,  all  la 
blackc  barnru  A their  horses  tuardcHl  blacke  with  tbe  of  their 
speres  rpward.  UuU.  The  temtk  fere  uf  Ayng  Henry  P. 

And  for  alt  bis  strength,  (be)  put  lij-m  by  strong  strokes  from  tbs 
barrier*,  and  with  tbe  but  end  of  tbe  spere  strakc  tbs  AiiDaioa 
tbathe  staggarrol,  but  for  all  that  the  .Almayne  strake  strOsly  and 
hardly  at  tlm  duke.  IL  Tke  $iMtk  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  VIII. 

Tfaey  were  iktct  aipied  till  that  the  foremoat  were  within  tbe 
outer  court,  and  the  whole  eoropany  in  the  cbiireb^yard,  not  two 
pair  of  but!  length  dUtaat  from  the  town. 

A'aae.  Htitary  uf  tkt  Refurmutiuu,  fol.  90. 

5*0  as  this  regard  be  had  of  rxchangc,  that  the  upper  end  of  the 
bord,  which  grew  to  tbe  bead  of  the  tree,  bee  fitted  to  the  nether 
binge  or  Hooke  of  tbs  dore  j and  contrariwUe  the  5m//  end,  serve 
tbo  higher.  Hullaud,  PUmitf  t.  fol.  490. 

Laucs.  S«reete  Llrope,  I have  a lamb 
Newly  weaned  from  the  dam. 

Of  the  right  kind  It  U aotted. 

Naturally  wiUi  purple  spotted, 

Into  laughter  'twill  put  roa 
*To  see  how  prettily  x will  butt  yon. 

Drity/«a.  The  Second  .VymyAaf.  The  Mutet  Etytium. 

At  the  last,  when  the  sklmisb  was  rery  bat,  and  evening  nnw 
eotne  on,  one  exceeding  strong  ram  among  other  engines  was 
brought  forward  which  with  pushes  thick  and  threefold  butted 
upon  that  round  tower,  at  which  In  the  fonner  iVcge,  1 said,  the 
citio  by  a breach  was  layed  opeo. 

Hotlani,  .Ytnnmaia,  fol.  151. 

Bill  such  as  he  beheld  hong  off  from  that  increasing  sight,  ^ 

Such  would  be  btUeriy  rebtUte,  and  with  ctisgrare  excite. 

Base  Argircs,  blush  ye  not  to  slAnd,  as  made  fur  bulr  U>  darts. 

C'Aagman.  Uou*er'e  Hind,  booh  Iv.  ful.  uS. 

It  Is  commonly  said,  that  trees  !n  tbe  forest  fully  gTowne,  whJrli 
have  stood  many  a yearc,  and  namely  such  as  arc  ready  to  ba 
fallen  a-nd  laid  along  for  limber,  prn»r  harder  to  be  hewed  and 
sooner  wax  drie,  if  a man  tmtrh  them  with  his  hand  before  faee 
Kt  the  edgwof  their  ax  to  their  butt. 

HcHauH.  Ptinie,x.  ii.  fol.  176. 

I flaean  those  honest  grnUcQkcn  that  arc  alW-aya  exposed  to  the 
wit  and  roilkry  of  their  weii-wlshcn  and  compankms.  that  are 
pelted  by  teen,  women,  aod  children,  friends  and  foes,  and  in  a 
word,  stand  as  huttt.  Speeiutor,  No.  47. 

**\nrtue  and  social  Vore.**  he  Mid, 

And  honour  from  the  land  were  fled, 

'The  patriots  Tiow  like  other  folks. 

Were  made  the  butt  of  \-algar  jukes. 

K.Mour.  Tht  Trial  ff  Stkm. 

But,  in  Zoolofitg,  the  name  given  to  the  PleuronecU$ 

FUtnta,  or  Flounder. 

BU^rCHER,  v.*\  Kr.  bouche,  from  the  Lnt.  bucca, 

Bu'tcbkr,  r,  I whence  al«o  ftoucher  and  frovcAerie ; 
Bu^TCHsaiMo,  >6ufcAefs,  (boee  who  prepare  thinga 

Br^TCBtatr,  | which  aerve  <td  Imcram  tilemiam, 

Bu^TcncaT.  J Of  this  opinion  are  Caseneuvn  and 
others.  See  in  Menage,  who  himself  seems  to  prefer 
buccca,  a morsel ; but  Uiccm  is  iUelf  from  &Mcra. 

To  butcher,  as  now  applied,  is  to  slay  or  slaughter; 
to  kill,  to  put  to  death,  to  murder. 
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To  pui7«h*n  on  piUories.  &nd  on  stole* 

Ai  tMkkcrs  and  Urewen.  b^vckfri  and  coke* 

For  ^-s  men  do^  most  karme.  to  ^ meoe  puple. 

Piert  PloHkmMm,  Fisian,  p.  42. 

''  The  paraoD  aheretlt,  theriran:  ahaneth,  tke  parish  priest  polleth, 
the  Mcr  scraprih,  and  the  pardoner  paretb,  wc  laekc  hut  a butchtr 
to  polle  of  the  skione.  TynHatl.  Workft,  fol.  136. 

But  whosoeuer  was  the  manqueller  of  this  holj  man,  it  shall 
appear*.,  tliat  Wth  the  mmtlierer  nod  the  eoBMOtcr,  had  eondigne 
and  not  TodescnieJ  punlshement,  for  their  bloody  stroke  aud 
kmicKi-rty  tcl.  //«//.  The  tenth  yere  pf  Ayity  Arfawc#  IV, 

He  sletre  with  hui  owne  baodn  Kinjr  Henry  the  sixt  bcin^ 
prisoner  Id  tltc  Tower,  as  mrnne  constantly  saye,  and  that  without 
cOmaun<lea>rnt  or  kzivwled)ce  of  the  Kinf,  whicbe  wo'ild  va- 
doobU'dly  he  had  enlendcd  that  thin{rc,  hnuc  appointed  that 
taarA'r/y  o&e  tu  some  other  then  his  owne  borne  brother. 

Sir  Tkmmmi  .I/ore.  IVorhef,  fol-  37. 

He  was  firste  hanped  rpoa  a tree  lyke  as  on  oxe  is  liAped  in  the 
karArry,  and  there  disiui-bcrcd,  as  drat  y*  armes,  and  after  the 
leji^es  cut  from  his  body,  and  lastly  his  bed  stricken  of,  and  the 
trunk  of  his  body  in  cliaynes  rpo«  the  cOmoo  eybet  of 

parys.  f'atyan.  Seym.  P.  PtuUipi  de  V^ye, 

■ I - — ■ A third  murmur 


Pierced  mine  uniriUuu(  eares. 

Ono.  That  Ithocles 

Was  murlhered,  r.>ll»cr  hHUhertd,  had  not  brarery 
Of  an  undaunted  spirit,  conqiwrinjt  terror, 

ProciaiiDcd  hU  1-ut  art  triumph  over  ruin. 

Ford,  The  Bmktn  act  T.  1C.  2. 

And  therefore  wonder  not  fl  say)  that  now  the  deni  rapclh  in 
his  olwdient  serranU,  wily  Wincherter,  dreaminjt  Durestnc,  and 
bloody  Ilunnerwith  the  rest  cf  their  bloody  hntthery  brood. 

Anoe.  Uittnry  •/  the  Re/onnatieHf  ful.  SS. 

The  aecond  t*  a hmiehtVe  daufihter,  and  sometime*  brinin  a 
quarter  of  mutton  from  the  slau{;hi«r>bouse  over  nijht  *|(ainst 
a market  day,  and  onee  buried  a hit  of  it  In  the  ground,  a*  a known 
receipt  to  core  warts  on  her  hands.  7'atUr,  No.  21. 

But  araoji-?  all  our  method*  of  morin*  pity  or  lernmr,  there 
is  none  so  absurd  iuhI  luirbaroita,  and  wbat  more  cx|»o*et  us  to 
the  contempt  and  rUMcule  of'our  neigiiliour*,  than  that  dreiulfaU 
Ao/cArrta#^  of  one  another,  which  is  so  eery  frequent  upon  the 
FlogUah  stage.  Syeetatar,  No.  41. 

■ I tee  ye  come,  and  harock  loow  the  reins, 

A general  groan  the  general  anguish  s|teolu, 

The  »tHtely  stag  folia  btUthrrd  on  tlic  plama. 

The  dew  of  death  hang*  clamiryon  bU  eWka. 

Im'ihamd.  On  Kura!  Syorte. 

Tlie  bnteherita  of  Jnlioi  CflMar  alone,  are  calculated  bysonie- 
bodv  rise  ; the  number*  be  has  been  a means  of  deslroyisig  bare 
been  reckoned  at  1,200, (KM). 

Burke.  A Jlndieatian  pf  A'afuraf  Satiety. 

BirTcncB  Binn,  In  Zoofogy,  a spcclca  of  Shrikr. 

BUTE\,  in  Boiang,  a genus  of  plants,  class  DituteU 
phirt,  order  Decandria.  Generic  character  : calyx  sub- 
bilabialC}  standard  of  the  corollatcry  long,  lanceolate  j 
legume  compressed,  uicmbranaccous,  onc-seeded  at 
the  apex. 

This  genus  contains  two  species,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  Uoxburgh,  PUmfs  of  Coromandel,  tab.  and  2^2, 

BUTESHIRE,  a Cimnty  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, coinfmsed  wholly  of  islands  lying  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Tliesc  are  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arntn,  Cum- 
braes,  Inchmarnoch,  and  a few  other  small  Ulels.  Bute, 
* which  gives  name  to  the  County,  U about  fifteen  miles 

long,  and  between  three  and  four  broad  | and  is  situ- 
Siioation.  ateii  near  the  shore  of  Argy  leshire  ; but  is  so  deeply 
indented  with  hays  that  in  some  places  the  heads  of 
the<e  are  not  more  than  a mile  from  each  other.  The 
whole  surface  contains  about  30,000  acres  of  land, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  capable  of  tillage.  The 


island  is  rather  low,  as  few  of  the  hills  exceed  200  feet  BITTE* 
in  height.  The  climate  is  moist  and  mild,  and  nearly  SBWE. 
double  the  quantity  of  rain  falls  as  on  the  eastern  coast  butxeR. 
of  Scotland.  Snow,  however,  seldom  lies  more  than  ' 

a few  hours,  and  the  thermometer  docs  not  often  fall 
more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  All  the  crops  common  to  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land are  cultivated  here ; and  considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  its  agri- 
culture, by  tlie  present  Marquess  of  Bute,  to  whom 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  island  belongs.  Slate  and 
limestone  abound  in  several  parts,  and  beds  of  sea- 
shells  are  found  near  the  western  shore,  wliich  is  also 
plentifully  supplied  with  sen-weed.  Fish  are  numeroui 
along  its  coasts,  and  the  herring  fishery  has  long  been 
a profitable  source  of  employment,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  other  kinds.  The  only  town  is  Rothsay, 
which  has  a good  harbour,  aud  the  vessels  belonging 
to  it  a few  years  ago  carried  a burden  of  nearly  5200 
tons.  A regular  communication  is  maintained  by 
packets  with  Greenock,  ami  boats  sail  daily  to  Ltfirgs 
in  Ayrshire.  The  ruins  of  Rothsay  Castle,  which  was 
once  iiihabitcd  by  Scottish  monarchs  still  remain  j and 
Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  is  a 
handsome  house  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
g^unds,  and  commanding  a fine  prospect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  ns  well  as  of  the  opposite 
shore. 

The  island  of  Arran  has  already  been  described. 

The  Cumbraes  are  two  smell  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Ayrshire,  but  arc  included  in  the  County  of  Bute.  The  “ 
largest  contains  al»out  four  square  miles,  half  of  which 
Is  cuUivaterl.  The  other  is  still  less,  but  is  dislin- 
guii^hed  by  a lighthouse,  and  supports  a few  families 
and  a great  number  of  rabbits.  Inclmiarnoch  is  a beau- 
tiful islet  on  the  south-west  of  Bute,  and  took  its 
name  from  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Marnoch,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  whole  surface  <loes 
not  exceed  a wpisre  mile,  and  like  the  others,  is  par- 
tially cultivated.  PItwIda  and  Lamlush  arc  other  two 
islets  belonging  to  this  County  5 the  former  near  the 
cast  coast  of  Bute,  the  Utter  opposite  the  harbour  of 
that  name  in  the  island  of  Arran. 

Buteshire  comprises  five  parishes  and  the  Royal 
burgh  of  Rothsay,  which  joins  with  some  places  in 
Ayrshire  in  electing  a Member  of  Parliament ; the 
County  also  sends  one  alternately  with  Caithness.  The 
population  was, 

2per«ni.  p„,,uuon, 

jts^l  13,757  I Increase  13  per  cent. 

Of  this  last  number  there  were  6484  males,  and  7323 
females  j also  the  employments  of  the  people  were  as 
follows  : 

FstnlUcs. 

In  ngricalturc  1314 

In  trade  and  manufactures  ....  720 

In  all  other  pursuits fill 

BUTLER.  1 

Be  TI.EBSHIP,  > A lotlcler  or  botlUr.  Sec  Bottle. 

Bu'TLsay,  | 

Bt’’'TI.r.RRS8.  J 

Bnlwrr  Jv  ietiler  kynf«  of  NormatMljr*, 

N.nn  si  *0  ID  5 * ksl'f  1 imyr  coinpisay* 

Of  on  sruri  te,  verlo  icnir  o(  ^ Uteterye. 

H,  Gl>.atrtter,  p.  191. 
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uirTLER.  I neith«T  EnMke  nc  Halt 

— Rofflttliw  DC  Gaoeintfdc 

Ilf  JTER-  Tint  were  bore  rp  as  men  rr.Je 

To  bcai»!a  with  \Un  JxpUer 
^ And  D»oile  lh«godd«»Wf/<r. 

CktHCtr.  SttwiH  rf  FaMeftoX.  2//. 

Cuptde  U botUtr  of  bothe  ; 

Wbirhe  to  Un  l«efr,  ami  to  the  loltn. 

Vcuelh  of  the  swete,  and  of  the  auurc 
Tliat  souw  and  antne  loure.  . , , 

Govrff.  C«nf.  book  vi*  lOU  139. 

And  restored  the  chlefe  Uft^far  rnto  h«  UtuUnkyppe 
aiCAVue  and  be  reoclwd  the  cuppe  into  I’haraos  nandc. 

^ ' JSiUe,  laSI.  clkxl. 


--  And  then  was  ipred 
A table  which  the  butter  set  with  bread. 

tkapmam.  iJamrr’i  Odyuey,  book  r»i.  fol.  103. 

And  eucry  one,  so  kindly  come,  he  staue 
His  sweet  wine  cup ; which  none  wmi  let  to  hauc 
Before  this  leuenth  yeare,  landed  him  from  Troy  { 
^Vbich  now  the  butUrtM  hml  leaue  t cotploy- 

Id.  Ib.  bow  id.  (ol.  43. 


This  letter.  oolwUhsUnding  the  poor  bmitrr't  roanDcr  of  writing 
It  rare  us  such  an  idea  of  our  good  old  frieud,  that  upon  Uu! 
reading  of  U there  was  not  n dry  eye  in  Uie  club. 

" Sat£/ji 


Sot£/ator.  No.  517. 


It  Kems  my  eotertaloer  was  all  Uiis  while  only  the  Jef/er,  w1h» 
in  his  master's  abaence,  had  a mind  to  cut  a ^re.  ami  to  be  for 
a while  the  gentleman  himself,  and  to  say  the  truth,  be  talked 
DoliUci  M »cU  ■■  "»»<  coutilT)-  p'otltmcn  , 

Golitnmlt.  r<f  I7«n’^r  'k.  .ut- 


Priw«.  t>r  o'  Ed*»nl  I.  »•»  ««cl»Dgc.I  ioto  » ditf  "f 

2*.  for  crery  ton  imported  by  merchant-strangers,  and  called 
butUrage,  because  paid  to  the  King's  A«r/rr. 

* Blackstant.  Cautmenturiett  book  I.  ch.  vUL 


I know  wlut's  what.  1 know  on  which  side 
My  brrail  u iuittred. 

Gt'Z.  Buttered  I Dutch  again  : 

^'ou  come  not  with  Uie  Intention  to  aiTmnt  us. 

ford.  T\e  t^dy'e  Trint,  act  11.  SC.  1. 

It  is  said,  that  a certain  dame  nr  gond  wife  of  Lacedemoa  went 
upon  a time  to  visit  Herronicr,  the  wife  of  Deintarus,  but  when 
they  apf  ruarhed  near  together,  they  turned  awsv  immediately  one 
from  the  other  : the  one,  as  it  should  serni,  abnoiiug  the  sniel  of 
rank  buttert  and  the  other  offended  with  the  perfume  of  a tweet 
oyntment  or  pomander.  lIMend.  I’lmtarek,  fol.  ^05. 

There  is  UtUe  reawm  to  donht,  but  that  the  same  soul  which 
before  acted  the  body  of  the  silkworm  doth  afterwards  act  that  of 
the  battrrfiyf  upon  which  account  It  is,  that  this  bath  been  made 
by  Christian  theologeia  an  emblem  of  the  munrection. 

CW»of/A.  /Mr</frcru«f  SytlnUf  fol.  bC8. 

Being  settled  at  Durham,  be  forthwith,  out  of  a great  vast  hall 
in  the  castle  there,  did  take  as  much  away  as  mode  afaire  buttery 
and  a pantry,  even  to  the  pulpits  or  gulleriee  on  esch  side  of  the 
ball.  ir»od.  .ItAen/e  Uc«n.  fol.  $dd. 

M*.  Now  air,  thought  is  free : 1 pray  you  bring  your  liand  to 
ih*  buttrybarre,  and  let  it  drinke. 

ShaJupearr.  Tvetftk  Sighty  fol.  25$. 

Clo.  nc  rime  yon  so,  eight  rcarrs  together  ; dinners,  and  sup> 
pern,  and  sleeping  bourn  eicepted  : it  is  the  right  buUer-itament 
rauke  to  market.  id.  ^1$  you  idht  ff,  fol.  Ill5. 

Or  to  ace  his  wife  at  once 

Branch  his  brow  iuhI  break  his  boodcCi 

Or  to  hear  her  In  her  spleen 

Collet  like  a &«//rr-yMran. 

Rickard  /Ire/JhraiV,  im  £ffib. 

Set.  Yea,  in  your  master's  house. 

You,  and  tlte  rats,  here,  keep  pusscaslim. 

Make  It  not  strange.  1 know,  yo'  were  one,  could  kecp« 
The  huUry-kattk  Still  luck’d,  and  save  the  cbippiogs. 

Ben  Jvntvn.  The  ^hkemUtf  foL  529. 


BUTTEIL 


BUTOMUS,  in  ZiofdNy,  a genus  of  plants,  claw 
£i»ffean<frio,  order  Hexa'^ynia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  none  j perils  six  j capsules  six,  many-sceded. 

'llie  only  s|>ectes  of  this  genus  is  the  B.  umbeiUtfdt, 
or  lowering  Rush,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Liliaceous  planU  of  Britain. 

BirrrER,  ».  *1  tnlyram; Pliny(xxvm.9.) 

Bt/TT*R,  n-  says  buiyrum  took  its  name 

Bi/TTBRLixg,  « inifc«/oj  the  Or.  0ovTvpo¥, 

Bc'rrRRMii<R>  being  compounded  of />oP»,  boa, 

Bu'ttery,  >and  rvpoa,  afi7«Kf  coir^^Mfa/MTO ; 

Bt’^TTEnY-RAR,  [rc.  n coagulated  substance  pro- 
Bu'rrERY-HATcn,  curcfl  from  the  milk  of  kine. 
Bir'TTEB-ri.Y,  Tofcufftr  is  to  cover,  rub  or 

Bc''tTKR-ooKxK.  , sprcail  over— this  substance. 
J}itffer-)fy,  (A.  S-  butter ; Gcr.  6uffer7/f«-/?e, 
I>utcb,  hutlefvUege  i)  Juiiiua  tlunks  is  so  called  from 
its  buttery  softness. 

Uobe  bred  and  ale  batrrr  nutke  ami  chesc. 

Fiert  /UmikmaiH,  #1non,p.  112, 


For  when  Ite  speaketh  of  roy  lucre  in  good  faith  he  miketh  me 
laugh,  and  so  I wene  he  makvtb  many  mo  loo,  that  known  well 
(GimI  W thanked)  that  I bane  not  so  muche  lucre  thereby  that  1 
stand*  in  so  great  pcryll  of  cbokynf  with  lucre,  as  Tyndall 
tuadeth  in  dannger  of  choking  (God  sane  the  man)  with  tbo 
bones  of  were.  Sir  Tk«,intu  More,  fforka,  fol.  A23. 


To  hand  the  ball  doth  cause  the  eolne  to  wast, 

It  owlu  a*  butter  doth  againat  the.  simoe  i 
Naught  saur  tbv  payne,  when  play  doth  cease,  you  bast . 
To  study  then  U best  when  all  U doone. 

Turbervile.  TV  kit  frieiuf  P.  ^c. 

And  the  maior  of  Oaford  kept  th<*  iof/re  barre,  and  Thomas 
Wint  was  ihicfc  rurcr  for  Sir  Henry  Winl  his  father. 

Hall.  The  25M  yeree/Kymg  Henry  nil.  fol.  217, 
TOL.  XIX. 


A pyc  which  atiil  retaina  hla  proper  name. 

Though  rotnmnn  grown,  ycl,  with  white  sugar  xtrow’d 
Anti  butter’d  right  its  giMdness  la  allow'd. 

Aui^,  ^rt  af  Ccakery. 

These  wise  traders  regulate  their  beoutira  as  they  do  their 
i«i//rr,  by  the  pmmd.  Spectatar,  No.  33. 

My  name  b sure  recording  page 
Shall  time  itself  o’erpow'r. 

If  no  rude  mice,  with  enviaus  rage. 

The  buttery  li^ks  devour. 

Sntart.  On  taktag  a Batckelor't  degree. 


Not  gaudy  bmfterjtiee  are  Uco's  game  j 
But  Id  effect,  bis  chase  is  much  the  same. 

I'liuag'.  leave  af  Faw^t.  5«rire4. 


On  each  side  of  the  rump  of  birds  la  obserred  a small  nipple, 
yielding  upon  pressure  a 5w//<r/i4e  substxwci',  wbich  tlie  bird  ex- 
tracts by  pinebiDg  the  pop  with  Its  bill. 

Pab-tt.  Tkeoianu^  ch.  ziiL 


Beckmann  has  expended  much  le.iming,  (//uf.*)/* 
/«cenfio«s,  ii.  37«.)  m invesUgHtiiig  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  Butter.  It  .‘»eems 
that  more  tU.in  one  grave  work  has  been  written  on  this 
inquiry  } for  the  Professor  not  only  refers  to  Martini 
Schoockii  Tracfaf tts  deBuiyro,  cui  aertuit  tjuidem  diairiLa 
de  avertaiioae  casei,  ami  to  Tohiic  M althcri  lytsaertaiio 
de  liutyro,  but  he  also  expresses  the  most  ardent 
curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  contenU  of 
another  tract,  of  which  he  only  knew  the  name,  Con- 
radi  Uesneri  JJlellHs  de  Uicte  ct  optrtlma  laetaTii*.  The 
translators  of  the  Sepluagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  adopting  the  wort!  fiw  the  Hebrew 

niren,  have  led  to  a false  belief,  that  in  the  several 
pas.aagos  in  which  this  hittet  word  occurs,  Butler  is 
Intended.  The  chief  Biblical  critics,  however,  have 
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HUriTR.  agreed  that  Ouimtah  does  not  mean  Butter,  but  some 
liquid,  cither  milk  or  cream,  or  a preparation  from  one 
of  them,  which  when  drunk  possessed  intoxicating 
qualities.  Such  is  said  to  be  Ute  effect  of  uiare’s  milk, 
it  need  scarcely  be  added,  tlvU  a judgment  upon  this 
point  uiuat  not  be  formed  from  our  own  authorixcil 
trmntdutiun } since  in  all  the  cases  (and  in  moio  even 
more  ptron^ythan  in  the  Septungint,  as  for  instance 
Proverlis,  xxx.  3.1,  in  which  the  Hefirew  8t>etiks  not 
of  thuiniag  but  of  tnilkmg)  Butter  has  been  adojiled 
as  an  eapression  equivalent  to  the  original  Chamrak. 

The  operation  in  which  Herodotus,  (iv.  5,)  de- 
scribes the  Scythians  to  have  employed  Uieir  slaves, 
whom  they  luul  previously  blinded,  notwUhslanding  its 
obscurity  of  expression,  is  confirmed  by  a ]iassage  in 
Hippocrates,  (iv.)  writing  on  the  same  subject,  to  be 
churning  Butter  : and  tni.s  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
the  production  of  that  auhstanre.  The  riiysician  in 
other  places  has  adopted  another  word  vtKtptov  os 
synonymous  w ith  ft•v^v|^oy ; and  wc  are  ttuight  that 
vtKtptot>  vios  borrowed  from  the  Phrygians,  (Fubricii 
iiib.  Crctfc.  iv.  5/1)  The  Kthiopians  as  well  as  the 
X>u5itanians  according  to  Strabo,  (in.  and  xvii.)  were 
Bcxiuaintod  with  the  use  of  Butter : and  a wonderful 
quality  attached  to  it  is  said  to  be  known  to  clcpbanU. 
(xr.)  Draughts  of  Butter,  we  ure  told,  whenever 
these  animals  arc  wotUMled,  will  moke  the  weapon  fall 
out  from  their  bodies.  It  is  true,  that  this  extraordinary 
virtue  U attributeil  by  other  recorders  of  marvels,  nut 
to  Butter  hut  to  Oil,  (Arlst.  i.;  .KlUn.  tfut.  ^n/xi.  IK.; 
Plin.  viii.  10,)  and  after  all,  on  (his  point,  we  imagine 
that  the  sage  Albertus  is  more  correct  than  any  of  these 
writers,  when  he  states  that  the  weapon,  in  order  to 
be  thus  affected  must  be  in  tbc  stomach,  not  in  the 
skin.  Qaando  KkphanU  putant  oUum,  si  ui  roram  vc/tlrc 
est  flrrum  eitra/iUur  per  oleum. 

j>ioscorides  very  distinctly  describe*  the  process  of 
making  Butter:  by  shaking  tbc  richc.>^t  milk  in  a vessel 
till  the  fat  is  separated  frmn  it.  He  mentioui  its  use 
when  melted,  as  on  article  of  foml  instead  of  oil,  and 
unmclted  in  pastry  instead  of  fut,  (ii.  Bl.)  (*alcn 
also  remarks,  that  the  best  Butter  is  matic  from  Cows 
milk,  whence  he  deduces  its  name,  (lib.  x.)  The  manner 
however  in  which  both  these  writers  mention  this  sub- 
stance, is  a sulBcient  proof  that  it  was  not  of  familiar 
occurrence  in  their  times. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Germans,  as  described  by  all 
the  Human  writers  wiko  have  treated  on  these  people, 
•was  derived  from  rhe  dairy.  Csesor,  (de  B.  G.  vi.  tW,) 
spe.vk*  of  (hem  as  living  on  milk,  cheese,  and  meat. 
StralK»,  (ir.)  remarks  that  the  Britons,  though  resem- 
bling the  Celts  in  other  points,  were  not  sufficiently 
civiliited  to  manufaclure  cheese  ; and  Pliny,  (xi.  41,) 
expresses  Ins  surprise,  that  those  whom  be  distin- 
guishes by  the  sweeping  cx|H-ession  of  Barbarians,  (and 
by  whom  it  is  probable  he  meant  the  Celts  in  general,) 
although  they  lived  on  milk,  knew'  not  or  dcspise<l  the 
art  of  mzikiog  chcefe,  preferring  Butter,  which  they 
not  only  used  for  food  but  for  unction.  It  is  made,  he 
says,  by  the  agitation  of  milk  in  long  vesaoU,  com- 
pletely covered,  excepting  at  the  lid,  in  which  there 
arc  small  holes,  (xxviii.  u.)  He  could  scarcely  have 
described  a modem  chum  more  correctly  if  he  had 
written  with  one  before  him.  'Phe  Inc  eoncrctum  which 
Tacitus  (de  nor.OV’rm.  xxlii.)  assigns  to  the  Germans  as 
food,  has  hern  variously  translated  Cheese  or  Butter. 
\Bfotier  {ad  loc.)  inclinci  to  the  latter,  and  in  order  to 


confirm  his  interpretation,  quotes  some  lines  from  BUTTck. 
ApoHinarij  .Sidonius,  which  may  be  considered  as 
bearing  hut  little  on  the  purpose;  for  tbc  Christian 
panc'g)rii?t  lived  more  than  three  centuries  afler  the 
historian,  and  speaks  only  of  the  German  use  of 
Butter,  (if  it  be  not  rather  Buttermilk,)  os  a nourlsher 
of  the  hair 

Infumleos  wido  cocuud  Batyro 

C'tmn.  xlL  1. 

The  deductions  which  Beckmann  draws  from  (he 
jn-^isagcs  which  he  has  gntheretl,  (and  it  is  probable 
that  his  diligence  KiU)i  collected  most  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  to  l>e gained  ou  the  subject.)  arc  these; 
that  Butter  is  not  of  Ctreciao,  much  less  of  Homan 
invention ; that  the  Greeks  wt^re  made  acquainted 
with  it  by  the  .Scvtliians,  the  Thracians,  and  tlie  Phry- 
giians;  and  the  llomans  by  tbc  {icoplc  of  Germany. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  even  after  tbc  Homans  acquired 
the  knowlcilge  of  it,  it  was  UM*d  by  them,  rather 
as  a medicine  than  as  a culinary  luxury:  a point  upon 
which  the  silence  of  Apidus,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Croft- 
trnsoplii.4t.*,  may,  of  itself  alone,  be  deemed  c'onclusive. 

In  warm  countries  the  place  of  Butter  Is  still  for  the 
moat  part  5U]iplied  by  oiL  In  Italy,  S>pain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  it  is  to  be  [mrcluucd 
in  the  ajKvthccaries  shojis  ; .md  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving it  any  len^h  or  time,  is  an  effectual  barrier  to 
iU  general  use.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  deficient  in  the  art  of  giving  it  cont^lstcncy. 

Butter  is  n ronsulcrable  article  of  trade  in  England. 

That  made  from  the  cows  which  pasture  on  Epping 
Vore.st,  ojul  which  are  thence  supposed  to  give  milk  of 
improved  flavour,  is  the  most  esteemed  in  London. 

The  Cambridgeshire  salt  Butter,  and  that  of  L'ttuxeicr 
in  St.-tlTordshire,  are  highly  jirizcd  in  the  market.  Tiie 
annual  prorluet  of  a good  cow  averages  seven  pounds 
of  BuUcr  j>er  week  from  four  gallons  of  milk,  for 
sev  eral  months  after  calving,  and  about  half  as  much 
of  each  fi»r  the  remainder  of  her  time.  In  all  inaiicrs 
connected  with  the  dairy,  perfect  cleanliness  is  the 
fir.it  essential.  In  hot  weather  cream  should  be  churned 
within  three  days  : in  severe  frosts  it  is  best  to  churn 
the  whole  of  the  milk  daily.  Good-  Butter  seldom 
«Hwei,  (as  it  is  termed)  under  on  hour’s  labour.  In 
summer  the  chum  should  be  cooled  with  water,  and 
the  cooler  it  is  made  the  l>cUcr  it  works.  In  winter 
it  may  be  placed  neor  the  fire,  but  os  this  injure.*!  the 
Butler,  it  should  only  be  tried  in  cose  of  absolute 
necessity ; great  care  should  be  takeu  to  move  the 
chum  equally.  When  the  Butter  is  obstinately  backward 
after  its  proper  length  of  working,  but  not  ftrfirrt,  it 
may  be  assisted  by  half  a gill  of  vinegar  inlxe<l  with  a 
small  quantity  of  warm  milk.  After  It  is  made,  and 
the  milk  strained  ulf,  the  Butler  should  be  placed  in 
cold  water,  and  divided  into  small  lumps  on  a sloping 
board.  It  should  then  be  well  beaten  with  wooden 
pats,  until  it  is  entirely  free  from  milk  and  quite  firm,  ' 
cold  water  being  constantly  thrown  upon  it,  and  as 
much  fine  beaten  salt  being  added  ns  may  be  considered 
necessary. 

Salt  Butter  is  generally  prepared  in  firkins.  It  is 
spread  in  lliin  layers,  and  thoroughly  sprinkled  and 
wrought  with  salt,  then  gently  pressed  w ith  a wooden 
rammer,  and  covered  at  top  with  a layer  of  salt  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Any  cracks  and  interstices  which  arc 
perceived  on  the  few  first  days  of  barrelUog,  should 
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BtTmSL  be  filled  up  with  brine  before  the  heed  of  the  tub  ii 
ft«teBed«  Batter  may  be  preacrvrd  in  a warm 
BUTTON,  climate  for  a great  length  of  time,  by  being  previously 
melted.  For  tbU  purpose  the  vessel  cuouiuing  it 
should  be  placed  in  an  outer  vessel,  with  water  gm> 
dually  heated.  A temperature  of  sufiices  to 
melt  Butter.  The  purer  parts  will  form  an  oil  on  the 
surface,  which  as  it  cools,  may  he  separated  from  the 
rest.  It  should  be  lalted,  and  if  an  ounce  nf  fine 
honey  be  mixed  with  each  pound  of  the  refined  Butter, 
it  will  improve  the  flavour,  and  assist  in  making  it  keep 
for  aeverM  years. 

BuTTxa’Bi’B,  the  English  name  of  the  Tupilago 
Petoiit«$. 

Bunxan.Y'ri8B,  In  Zoology,  a name  given  to  the 
Bfemiitu  Ocellari$. 

fiUTTNEHIA,  in  Botonf,  a genus  of  plants,  class 
PenUtndria,  order  Monogffnia.  Generic  character : co« 
roUa  five-petalous  ; nectary  of  five  leaves  •,  filaments 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  nectary  j ci^ule  five- 
coccous,  muricatc. 

This  genus  contains  seven  species,  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Cavanilles,  X>itter(afioite«; 

BUTTOCK,  I>r.  Thomas  Hickes  derives  from  ^hI, 
(See  to  Bvt,)  and  A.S.  AoA;  in  English,  fumgh  or 
bocJr. 

Over  the  tmftci  to  the  haunch  bon. 

CA«»<vr.  rAeUilUrtsTmle.r.^Ml. 


He  wore  a farl«kl  of  rooea  and  larTtiea  on  KSs  bend,  and  on  BU7T0K4 
hla  ahoalderan  robe  Ukean  imperial  mantle,  white  and  oatpotled  — - 

all  orer,  excepting  nnlr,  that  a bet  e It  was  claaped  at  ht>  breast,  BUXOM, 
there  were  two  gulden  tnrtle  dorcs  that  U l^  their  bills,  ^ , - 

which  were  wrought  in  rubies.  TmUtr,  No.  120. 

At  die  aame  time  wc  hare  a sett  of  gentlemcD,  who  take  the 
liberty  to  appear  la  all  poblick  places  without  any  on 

their  coats,  which  they  supplr  with  screral  little  ailrrr  hasps  ; 
tho‘  our  freaWst  adriaes  from  Lnntloo  make  no  menlioB  of  any 
such  fa-ihion  ; and  we  arc  something  shy  of  affurdiog  matter  to 
the  ^*//oa-oi«iere  for  a second  petition. 

Sf«cfat«r,  No.  175. 

When  I ask,  Tm  not  to  be  put  off,  madam,  no,  no,  I take  my 
friend  by  the  6mlUn. 

GmlJimilL.  7"fu  CooJ'nattir’d  .Man. 

Men  who  all  spirit,  life  and  sotd. 

Neat  buteken  of  a tniitm  A*/e, 

Having  morcakili,  believe  U tme 
That  they  must  have  mure  eourage  too. 

t’karcMl.  7%*  GHatt,  book  iv. 

BUTTRESS.  See  to  But.  J battrea,  say*  Lyc,  is 
nothing  el.*e  than  that  which  is  erected  on  the  outside 
of  any  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  supportit^  It. 

The  kernels  be)  of  Crjatemlome.  ^at  kyode  to  aave. 

And  bai<raetd  wit  by  icyve. 

Pirr$  /VMfiauut.  r</iaii,  p.  123. 

Our  paorstea  take  tbys  xxx  chaptre  of  Numeri  for  a myghty 
slave  and  most  atrunge  6vtratJt  of  t pholdyagc  the  fantasyed 
vowel  of  tbeyr  monkcrys  aud  maseyoge  prni  h^«. 

J^le.  p.  liS. 


%TbereopoD  Kaooo  toke  Dauid’a  Nniaotei  & sliaued  Uid,  and 
rat  of  their  coolcs  harde  by  their  tmttockts  and  sent  them  awayc. 

ffiiU,  1551.  1 CAranieit,  cb.  xix. 

They  of  a third  kltsd,  betides  that  they  be  otherwise  Ulfavored 
ynoogli,  earic  a toihsome  and  odious  •mcll  with  them  : they  arc 
sharp  ramped  and  pin  5K/f*rAi  also. 

Haliund  t.  U.  fol.  370. 

The  Trogoloditcs,  a people  boanding  opoo  ^tlilopia,  who  lire 
ooely  upon  the  venison  of  elephants  flesh,  use  to  clime  trees  that 
be  neare  Uieir  waike,  and  there  take  a stand : from  thence  (letting 
all  the  heard  passe  quietly  uoder  the  trceij  iher  leape  doonc  on 
the  inttncAft  of  the  hhunost.  Id.  /o.  r.  i.  fol.  107. 

His  body  large  and  deep,  his  bmtioekt  broad 
Give  indication  of  iotcroal  strength : 

Be  short  his  iegs,  yet  active. 

Dodslfg.  ^gricnjtitre. 

BUTTON,  p.  'k  Fr.  ftouf on ; It.  6of/oMe,  from  Fr. 

Bu'tton,  n.  f houfrr ; It.  buttare,  to  drive  forth, 

Bir^TToX'iroLE,  Ao  thrust  forth,  to  protrude.  8ee 

Bu'TTON-MAKia.  )to  Bi?t. 

lltc  noun  is  applied,  to  the  bud  of  a plant ; that 
which  is  thrust  forth,  sc.  from  the  stem  or  shoot  j to 
any  thing  placed  upon  something  else,  and  projecting 
or  protruding  from  it— kls  a coat  button,  a door 
button. 

' His  booct  hntftHfd  with  gold. 

His  comelie  cape  begardrd  all  with  gay, 
ills  bumbast  b^,  with  Uoinga  maaifuIiL 

Cmtfnigmt,  U’oadman$iip. 
For  in  their  sight,  and  woefoll  parents  armes, 
ileliotd  a liglil  oatof  the  sprang 
Hiat  in  tip  of  Julas  cap  did  stand. 

Smrrrf,  .Sneis,  bocdi  IL 

Hnt  the  danger  was,  that  if  she  should  be  admitted  to  her 
defence,  vet  the  prioccas  cares  would  be  imifomfd  and  deafe,  altho 
sha  iboud  confetse.  Crrmamey.  7*ect/M<,  fol.  151. 

" ■ ■ For  so  the  shaft  she  plica 

Thai  an  the  huitont  made  of  gold  which  made  bis  girdle  fast. 

And  where  hia  corets  double  were , the  fall  of  it  she  plac*!. 

Cknfmmm.  Jhmtr't  lAad,  book  iv.  £»L  53. 


And  all  the  of  stone,  that  held  their  lowrea  upright  { 

They  lore  away,  with  crows  of  iron  ; and  hop’t  U>  ruloe  all. 

Ckagman,  Ilamer'a  Uiad,  fol.  1G5. 

%Vho  fears,  in  country  towns  a house's  fall, 

<>r  to  be  caught  betwixt  a riven  wall  ? 

But  we  inhnliit  a weak  city,  here  ; 

Which  hutirtstft  and  props  but  scarcely  heart 
And  'tU  the  village  nrvasuns  daily  calll&g. 

To  keep  the  world’s  metropolis  from  falling. 

Dr^dta,  Juttnml,  Je/fre,  Ul.  1.  315. 

Then  another  qnestloa  arises,  whether  this  house  itsods  firni 
npon  its  ancient  foundations,  snd  is  not,  by  time  and  acridrnis, 
so  declined  from  its  perpendicular  at  to  want  the  hand  of  the 
wUe  and  experienced  arcbitectsoftbe  day  to  set  it  upright  again, 
and  to  prop  and  Amttrtu  It  up  fur  duration. 

jBttfk*.  H*/orm  af  Reprt>tntmiian  im  I At  llttue  »f  Comwuhu. 

After  this  are  you  surprised,  that  parliament  is  every  day  and 
every  wltere  losing  >1  feel  it  with  sorrow,  1 utter  it  with  reluct* 
ance}  that  reverential  affection,  which  so  endearing  a natne  of 
authority  ought  ever  to  carry  with  it  i that  you  arc  obeyed  solely 
from  resect  to  the  baronet ; and  that  tbit  house,  the  griHind  and 
pillar  of  freedom,  ia  Itself  held  up  only  by  the  ireachcruus  under* 
piaaiag  and  clumsy  AnUran*  oforbilrary  power. 

id.  On  .4mericmM  Tasntion. 

BU^XOM,  *\  A.  S.  log‘Som,  boc-sum,  Itih’Stim,  in 
Btr^xoMLT,  >(ild  Engilah,  bough-some,  i.  e.  easily 
Bo'xumness.  J bended  or  hotreii  to  one's  will;  obe- 
dient. And  further  applied 

To  that  which  is  cosily  bended  or  bowed,  easily 
moved ; that  which  is  pliant,  flexible,  agile,  brisk, 
lively. 

For  holy  churche  hotey.  alle  maoere  pnple 
Under  obedience  to  bee.  and  Sanm  to  the  Uwe. 

Piert  PftmAntan,  p.  15fl. 

And  nayelcs  he  hem  en  \oynedc  bttfommtut  do 
To  ft  hcixhebyssop  of  RanterbarT. 

*A  Gtmettier,  p.  234. 

And  na)w1cs  he  bygin  jx  herte  in  focnrMacMe  amende, 

An  )*ogte  on  )w  vyyre  grace,  houre  lonerd  hym  sende. 
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Bl'XOM.  Tticr  rooBMt'itli  tticir  thir  rrarll  Kurt  maikh  And 

mokr  it  mrrkf,  6ttTvme,  «nd  bcnlirnp.  vrlUiont  vlulkruce  ineuini^. 

CJunttr.  Tit  TcttmmrmI  i/lAtmr,  UA,  2^7. 
For  nil  rr«iicn  voMc  lht«» 

*r>tnl  rnto  Iiim.  whlrli  cite  hcMl  la, 

Tiic  mcmbiva  aliali  h<»wr, 

Gower.  Praiogue,  fol.  2. 
And  (bry  with  humble  berte  ful  hw.na.tljf 
Kiwlinc  ii|’on  hir  kiwea  ful  rcrtrctitiy 
lltm  tli.mkrn  idl. 

Vhaurer.  The  Cierkes  Tate,  r.  8062. 
Arhillca  brM  hit  m<Klcr  tcllc, 

And  wist  nooirht  IIk*  cmtuc  why 
And  nrtlieira  fell  hturt-mlw 
li<*  iTda  rrdy  to  ilist  rhe  ud, 

M'Ucrof  bis  muder  wua  rlcltt  gtiid. 

Gaxcer,  Co*/.  ,im.  hook  Tti. 

In  the  nhUh«  letters  he  comanded,  of  his  specralte  pracr,  to 
slle  his  aulffrUrs  to  lot  me  see  slle  the  ]>Iftcrs,  smi  to  enfortoe 
me  {»lernly  slh*  the  oiTsieries  ofrrery  pisre,  aim!  to  condyte  me 
fro  rytcc  to  cj*tee,  *if  it  Jwrrr  n«ie,  and  htumw/y  to  naareyve  me 
and  my  nMiipaaye,  and  for  to  obe^e  to  alle  my  rrqttraU  reson- 
able,  zif  they  worra  not  frretly  azeu  Uie  royalle  |Hjwcr  and 
di^ytcc  of  the  suu«Un  or  of  his  Inwe. 

Str  J«Am  .UmwMJeriUe.  Vviagef^  ^'c.  p.  98. 

But  on  tli«  other  pari,  if  thou  by  vertnoiit  liubiit  aod  kaminmet, 
elite  him  cause  to  lone  thee*  thou  ahalt  lie  mistresse  in  a luerrie 
hottu*,  thou  sball  reioyce,  thou  khalt  be  (ilnd,  thou  ahalt  tiirase 
the  day  that  thou  wert  tuaried  rolo  him,  aiul  ail  them  that  were 
bcltiyu?  UK'rrunto. 

yieeM.  /H«/rifrtMa  t>/  n CkrUtiam  If Vmea. 

For  1 a»urr  you  all,  that  hesHtc  her  nuhle  pnrrnln^  of  the 
whirbe  ahr  l«  desce.'wicd  tas  all  you  know)  she  is  a woman  of 
mmt  (rentlrnes,  of  most  huittil1ti>’,  and  frM.rtrMi»rs,  yen  ami  of  a1 
good  qitaiilirs,  apprrtainrng  to  nohiiitir,  she  ia  without  com* 
parlson.  Halt.  Tkt  'Mikyrren/Kgng  Ittnrjf  yilt.WK 

ttukwimartxr  or  ttaaghtowneut.  PUahteneue  or  htm-titmenme, 
to  wit,  hiimhiy  at'iopiug  or  &a«.-««g  dounc  in  si^^n  of  obedieni'C- 
Chaiieer  writ4.*a  it  hrtxwmunsf. 

Ventegaa.  A HftiUHHaa  of  Ih-tajffd  tmteUigraet. 
Hir  drat  I enctHtnirrM  were  a parrel  of  kn^tita  bonny  dames, 
that  were  laughlog,  singing,  tlanriug  and  as  merry  as  the  day  was 
long.  2'a//<r,  No.  273. 

Tbrint  Ltcratn  h'*a1tb  of  rosy  htK  ; 

IVild  wit,  imreation  erer  new. 

And  lirely  cheer  of  vigour  born. 

Gray,  Ode  an  a diilant  fratprrt  </  Eton  fWA’gr. 

Tliriec  happy  soil  J n here  still  serenely  gay. 

Indulgent  Flora  breaiUM  penfoUial  Mav  ; 
y\  here  i>«jr«u  Ceres  hade  ench  fertile  iwld 
Spontaneous  gifts  in  rich  profuslo^'Wld. 

FaU\,atf.  Tat  UMitwretk,  can.  3. 

liUXUS,  in  Bo/a»g,n  genus  of  frlAntn,  cittss  Monoer-la, 
order  Trfrrtiwfrio,  Oenertc  character : iwnle  fiotcer,  calyx 
of  three  leaves ; |ie(als  two  \ riitliment  of  a gerutca  ) 
feaiak ^otfer,  calyx  of  four  leaves  ; peUtls  three ; styles 
three}  capsule  three-rostrate,  ihree-lociUar j seeds 
two. 

This  genus  eonUins  two  species,  vir..  the  B.  .S^iper- 
rirenr,  or  common  Ilox  Tree,  a well  known  native  of 
Kngliiuil;  anil  the  B.  Bnkarku,  or  Minorca  Box  Tree, 
H native  of  the  isianda  of  the  Meditemmcan. 

Bt*XTt)N,  n amrket  town  in  the  County  of  Derby, 
situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  hills,  celehruted  for 
its  mineral  waters.  They  are  supplied  by  springs, 
discharging  about  sixty  gallons  in  a minute,  the 
water  being  in  tc4n|iemture  almost  invariably 
colourl^s,  and  devoid  of  taste  ur  smell.  A deposit 
of  sixteen  grains  of  sediment  after  evaporation  of 
one  gallon,  gave  Dr.  Pearson  eleven  and  a half  grains 
of  calcareous  earth,  two  and  a half  vitriolic  aeleniie, 
and  two  of  sea  salt.  It  is  a most  active  remedy  iu 


nephritic  and  bilious  complaints.  It  is  used  both  ex-  BUXTUlt 
tenially  and  internally,  and  is  generally  drank  at  Saint  ~ 
Anne's  well,  ivhich  is  ennsidered  one  of  tlic  seven 
womlers  of  llie  jicak  of  Derbyshire,  as  a hot  and  cold 
spring  exist  within  twelve  inches  of  each  other.  The 
great  ornament  and  pride  of  Buxton  is  the  Creoeent,  a 
magnificent  edifice,  crectetl  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, from  the  design,  and  under  the  »u|>crintendence 
of  the  late  John  Carr,  Kstp  of  York,  it  consists 
of  three  stories  j the  lowest  is  rustic,  and  forms  a 
btoiutiful  colonn^e,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  the  span  of  which  Is  257  fv?t>  It  is  divided 
into  throe  hotels,  the  (>rcat  hotel.  Saint  Anne’s  hotel, 
and  the  Centre  hotel,  besides  one  private  lodging- 
house.  The  building  of  the  Crescent  commenced  in 
17S1,  and,  including  the  stables,  which  are  near  the 
back  of  this  extensive  pile,  is  supposed  to  have  cost 
the  proprietor  not  less  than  s^^l20,(XK}.  A very  hand- 
some church,  dedicated  to  Saint  John,  has  also  been 
erected  here,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  which  wns  consecrated,  .md  first  opened 
for  divine  worship,  in  the  year  lfil2.  The  season  for  the 
Buxton  waters  commences  in  June,  and  continues  till 
the  mid<lte  or  latter  end  of  Octciber.  Besides  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  already  mentioned,  there  are  accununo- 
dations  f(4r  about  bOU  or  l(hjO  visitors.  This  place  was 
known  to  the  Kouiaits,  of  whom  several  remains  liaie 
}>een  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood!.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  brought  with  him  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  this  place,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  building  called  the  Hail.  She 
eclebmled  her  visit  by  the  following  application  of 
Caesar's  distich  to  Feltriu. 

BtizuinA,  qiiff  rslldap  crichraberr  immlnr  lymphs 
Forte  milii  I'lMtUAC  dod  sUruods,  rde  \ 

Buxton  is  a Chapelry  to  the  I’icaragc  of  Bakcwell. 
Population  in  1821,  lOtfi.  Distant  eleven  miles  east  of 
MarelcsHcld,  thirty-three  north-north-west  of  Derby, 
and  159  north-north- west  of  London. 

BUY,  Goth,  fru/fyaii ; A.  S.  fcyrjean,  generally 

Bcr'vixc,  >used  where  money  orieeuriiyfor  money 
Bu^vkb.  J is  given  in  exchiuige  for  something  else; 
and  thus  distinguished  from  bartering  or  exchanging 
goods  for  goods,  wares  fur  wares. 

It  is  opposed  also  to  the  verb  to  m//;  as  to  pro- 
cure, acquire,  or  obtain  by  p.’iymcnt  or  purchase. 

\Yiclif  uses  the  genuine  English  cnDi|wunds  o^en- 
incr  and  agtnhy'wgt  for  redeemer  and  redemptiou. 
ktK  sent  yU  tnro  A NAid,  l>At  ker  cossellf  bo  cHcb, 
tiIH  tiltc  vs  be  Uid,  to  nxfv  hifc  & pCS, 
bst  our  mcrcIiAntx  mot  go  torto  Mr  A sellc. 

R.  Iirumtw,if.  287. 

I ■ ' '■  Trenthc  sent  kyia  • lettere 

And  bed  bym  kifgg*  bsldty.  whst  lilm  best  lykede 
And  BiUhen  tellm  hit  a ^evn.  sad  sere  ye  wyaoyngv*. 

Piers  PtaukMaa,  p.  148. 

And  DOW  he  tvwy  hit  fol  bitere. 

JJ.  p.  259, 

But  o thing  or  ye  fo,  if  U msy  be, 

1 sruUle  prsyen  you  for  W tenc  me 
Alt  huodretl  frankes  for  s vrrke  or  tweye 
For  CcrUia  bi'ites  thst  1 noste  heye. 

Ckameer.  The  f Ai^e«jie«  7*c/r,  T.  13882. 

But  whsnne  ike  eren-tyde  viw  rosw,  hU  dlsciplis  cvncn  to 
him  sad  seidee,  tbe  plsre  is  desert,  sad  the  time  is  ootr  passed, 
let  the  puple  go  iato  towMs  to  hye  hen  mete. 

AfairAev,  ck  zlv. 
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BtfY.  Wh«a  eti^o  mu  come,  hy»  dyscrple*  came  to  tym  Mrio? ; 

-■  - tliis  U a d«<rt  place,  ani)  y*  day  i»  •pcnte  : let  tbe  people 

BUZZ  depArte,  y^  Uwy  may  gu  into  ibc  toB  acs,  and  Jyc  Uiem  rytallc** 


Tbn*  tben  tbe  goueruour*  of  tbe  lardeUle,  cominAUQ(lc<l 
tbe  Mwl  ships  to  be  Bcqacslrcd  into  Ibclr  o»rtie  bands,  to  lue 
istcat  tb»t  tbey  shouM  w»t  be  told,  oor  the  eonetoot  people  to 
bau«  tbe  uluauDtaffe  la  tbe  Imying-  of  them. 

GatJfn  D««k,  1»  ill* 

Y*  blogc  callyd  * conooctrioa  of  tW  temporsJtc  6t  tpirt»i*lle 
at  Paris,  were  to  uaemteyne  Ula  srairvt,  was  praBtyd  to  byoj  of 
all  Ibyagc  ioHffkt  9i  iolde,  except  rytaile,  tbe  liii.  pc»y,  to  f all 
Ibiag  tluit  wae  toble  l>y  rctavle,  tlwr  teller  timid  pay  }■*  cxaccion, 

6l  that  which  was  tolJe  by  ireal,  Ibc  *yir  thulde  paye  the  tayde 
exacciun.  Faifan.  Atmc,  1371. 

Wkooo  kjtiht  Jet  hyin  aot  rcloycr  : be  that  leUfth  let  him  not 
be  torj-e : for  why  ? trouble  sba(  cuoic  la  the  myddest  of  all  y* 
re»t  1 to  that  y*  tefter  abal  Dol  come  agaync  to  U»e  6ycr,  for  ocUher 
of  iLero  botbe  tUall  lyuc.  BibUt  IWl.  BsezKiel,  cb.  rii. 

Thi«  Muttra  whom  the!  denveden  teyiage,  who  ordevnyde  thee 
prioce  and  domatman  «m  ut.  feod  *cnl  ib'u  prloee  and  nrheobier 
with  the  bond  of  the  aim?H  tha  apiterlde  to  l»yw  la  tbe  lmy*cbe. 

M irh/.  The  J)rd<i  ^ /4posJu,  cb.  ril. 

For  there  la  no  deparlfnp,  for  aJlc  mea  tynnyden  and  ban 
oetle  to  the  glorie  of  Ood,  and  bra  hutlfyed  freely  bi  hit  grace  bl 
tbe  agben6*ya^  that  it  In  Cbrltt  Jetu. 

/d.  77ttswjriM>«,  cb.  Ui. 

Aceordlne  to  wlileb  manner  and  cuatome,  all  bAyrngt  and 
aellbea  at  ibla  day  which  paate  with  wairanttse,  are  MMially  per- 
foiirawd  by  intcrpciailion  of  ll»e  ballaitce,  which  aeiretb  to 
the  rcalltie  of  the  contract  aad  banraioe  oa  both  parU. 

iMUnd.  Pl'nie,  ¥.  ti.  fol.  -162. 

When  any  graerall  dearth  of  vlctuala  falleth  out  In  England 
by  reatoa  of  the  acarcUte  of  come,  tblD|:a  necessary  auty  there 
be  prouUlcd  and  bought  with  lest  caine  rnto  tbe  aeliert  and  with 
leaa  hindrance  uid  loaae  mto  the  &Nyerr,  tben  in  aoy  other  place 
of  the  realasc. 

J/akUyt.  Tuya^r,  dre.  Tra^.  ta  Land,  i.  fol.  127» 

Quoth  Matthew,  **  1 know,  that,  from  Berwirk  to  Dorer, 
You'%'e  sold  alt  yonr  premise*  orer  and  over, 

And  now,  if  your  kuyert  and  sellers  agree, 

Yon  may  throw  all  your  acres  into  the  Soulb  Sea.** 

Prior.  ^ BaUad. 

For  tbe  law  presnmes  that  he,  who  hvyA  an  office,  will  by 
bribery,  extortloa,  or  other  unla^ul  means,  uiakc  bis  purchase 
good,  to  tbe  manifest  detriment  of  tbe  public. 

Btat  kitatu.  C'MHBsen/ai'ie*,  Ih  37. 

Such  aria  awhile,  th'  uoweary  may  snrprlae, 

And  benefit  tb’ ftapostor;  but  ere  tong, 

Tbe  skilful  kayrr  will  tlw  fraud  detect 
And  with  abhorrence  reprobate  tbe  name. 

frmger.  7'Ae  Sugar  C'aae,  book  Hi. 

BUZZ,  o.'i  Skinner  thinks  a SOSO  yScfwm.  Junius 
Bi’iz,  n.  (that  it  is  from  the  Ger.  &tcse»,  itfses, 
Bv'zzino,  r/Vfwerf,  $tridere. 

Bu'zzkb.  ) To  make  a humming  confused  noise; 
to  utter  a low,  continued,  uninterrupted  noise  in  the 
same  elevation  of  sound. 

Tbey  sbonld  sit  euen  Ulll  sadlye,  and  gap*  by  dal  against  y* 
■anne,'  by  night  acalnsS  the  moiie,  till  either  some  blliHl  bettle. 
Of  some  holy  boble  bee  rome  flye  In  at  their  mouthes,  A Smsbc 
into  their  breaitea  an  vaholcwme  l»epc  nf  fleeMowm  errourt  and 
motile  eaten  bereslci.  Sir  Tkama§  JVore’r  H 'vrin,  fol.  5fl3. 

And  though  the  Jevre*  and  tbe  heathen  were  ao  fooUshe 
tboroogh  their  rnbellcf,  to  liable  many  worth,  ycl  were  they 
Acuer  ao  madde,  U to  mumble  and  i*its  ont  wotmlea  iliat  they 
TndrTStoffde  not.  7'yudalt.  Ifarkett  fol.  231. 

In  faith,  quoth  be,  & some  that  my  the  make  me  to  doubt  much, 
wket^r  the  bees  in  their  byues  vsed  to  say  matyns  amoug  the. 

For  enen  loch  tDother  hussbig  ihel  make. 

Sir  Tkamat  A/art't  Warkrtf  foL  208. 


The  l>ee  tbrouirli  flowry  gardens  goes  j 

liuxaimg  to  drink  the  morning's  Marcs, 

Aud  from  the  early  lily  Iwara 
A kiss,  comineudcd  to  tlw  rose. 

SktrhHTmt,  Tkt  San  Afir. 

In  which  lime  the  king's  di‘»irc  f till  laercaring  for  the  chsnR 
of  his  wife,  U was  buit'd  Into  bis  cares,  tliatlie  should  try  tbe 
mln-1#  of  all  the  chief  persons  in  the  nation  how  they  stood 
atfected  to  the  change.  llVad.  .‘frSmw  Ojwm.  t.  1.  fol.  1 13. 

In  the  nightlliey  rest  unllll  the  morning,  by  which  lime,  one 
of  them  awaketh  and  raisetb  alt  the  rest  with  two  or  three  bigge 
hnois  or  hut  art  that  it  giwtli,  to  waroe  them  as  it  were  with 
sound  of  trumpet.  tfatiaMd.  PUnlr,  y.  i.  fol.  3H. 

Happy,  O goat,  though  thus  made  nought. 

We  wreichcd  lovers  suifer  more. 

Our  soonets  are  iby  buttingt  thought. 

And  we  destroy'd  by  what  v*  adore. 

Cwj-firrigA/.  Tkt  Gnat, 

Her  brother  is  In  secret  come  frnm  Fnuice, 

Keepca  on  his  wonder,  kerpes  biiosclfe  in  clouds. 

And  wants  not  batten  to  infect  bb  care 
W>lb  pestilent  si*ccelics  of  hi*  father's  death. 

Hamlet^  fol.  2*4. 

Faint,  undemesth.  ilie  bnuselMitd  fowl*  coorene  j 
And,  in  a corner  of  the  imttiHg  shade. 

The  house <U>g,  wiili  tlw  raennt  grryhound,  lie*. 
Out-Btretch'd  and  sleepy.  7'Aomjoj*.  Sammer. 

Cyntbia,  farewell — like  penrire  muse, 

No  more  iter  feeble  flight  pursues, 

But  all  unwilling  take*  her  way 
And  mixes  with  the  btus  of  day. 

I.loyd,  Ta  tie  ifacm. 

Titus  perish  the  mi<erahle  inrentioos  of  the  wretched  runaers 
of  a wretched  cause,  which  they  bare  fly  blown  into  rrery  weak 
and  mttCQ  part  of  tbe  counlra’,  in  vain  hopes  that  when  tbeir 
maggot*  bad  taken  wine,  tbeir  importxuuite  inesutg-  might  sound 
something  like  the  publtck  voice. 

liarke.  On  American  Taxatiem. 

BU'ZZ.\RD.  II.  1 Lyc  thinks  is  from  the  verb  to 
Bd'zzaru,  ad),  i butt  j from  tbe  6u;ziNj^  noise  it 
utters. 

Yea,  and  suche  bl3rndc  butsardet  and  beastes  as  wyll  be  able  to 
abyde  oo  tnitbc.  Bate.  J'ataHetf  part  ii.  p.  118. 

Tbeae  beastly  baatardet  are  not  ashamed  both  to  say  & write, 

7*  in  their  miters  they  bcare  the  bgnre  of  both  Testaurots,  whose 
rrritie  they  Impug^e  w*  tooth  A nayle. 

Jd.  Imagett  part  U.  p.  72. 

God  gave  such  strength  to  tbe  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  to  cut  the  knots  of  devillUb  sophistry,  linked 
nnd  knit  by  tlie  D^rlls  Gardener,  and  bi*  blind  bmtzardi  to  bold 
the  verity  of  tbe  everUring  (iod  under  bondage,  that  rather  1 
Uiink  tbey  shall  condemn  hb  works  (which  notwithitamlioe 
shall  continue  and  remain  to  Uwir  ronfuson,)  then  tbey  sball 
enterprixe  to  answer  tike  same.  A*w«w.  Tiu  Admanitian. 

Bczzajid,  ill  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  (he  Falco 
Buteo. 

BY,  in  A.  $.  be,  written  also  hi,  big ; Goth.  6i  / Ger. 
bf  i,  preposUio  lute  dominant,  (says  Wachter : ) so  much  so 
that  according  to  him  it  is  equivalent  to  almost  every 
preposition  tn  tbe  Latin  liuigungc.  Skinner  U satisfied 
with  prope,  juxta. 

“ By  (in  the  A.  S.  written  6t,  be,  is  the  impera- 
tive Irytli  of  the  A.S.  vurb  beon,  to  be.  And  our 
ancestors  wrote  it  iudiflcrcntly  either  be  or  by.  **  Dam- 
ville  be  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  tbe  army; 
but  by  cause  they  be  cousin  germans  to  the  admimll 
(hei  be  mistrusted.'*  15C8.  Lodge's  /f/iafrofuMtr, 
V.  it.  p.  9.  This  preposition  is  frequently,  but  not 
always  used  with  an  abbreviation  of  construction, 
subauditur  instrument,  cause,  agent,  &c.;  whence  (he 
meaning  of  tbe  omitted  woril  has  been  improperly 
attributed  to  &y.  H'Uh  (when  it  is  the  imperative  of 
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wytthan)  is  used  indiffercDtly  for  by  (when  it  is  the 
■'  ixapenitivc  of  with  the  same  subaudiiur  and 

imputed  meaning.  As  he  was  slain  by  a sword  ; or 
he  was  slain  tcith  a sword.’*  By  was  used  (and  not 
improperly,  nor  with  a different  meaning)  where  we 
now  employ  other  prepositions,  such  os for^  in,  during^ 
through."  See  Tooke,  i.  4(W. 

yo  hete  m«?ti  of  )w  low!  scfaulle  come  W fore  king 

And  ^le  yo  gonge  men  of  ^ lond  lete  Si  fore  bvm  br^gt. 
y«  Btreognte  iDC  Klmt  Si  cno^  and  St  totabo 
Cbow  out,  and  seude  lato  oyer  load,  here  beitc  forto  do. 

A 67««fr«t/rr,  p.  111. 

Kr  panillons  had  yitettr  biaede  ye  water  of  Done, 
i^right  gadred  |Mtrli«,  & purd  him  fulle  aone. 

LUten  nowr,  bow  Jbemi  (Mute,  ^bia  m:fkeU«  mercy 
Agava  ye  fab  paiena  y«  CrUlea  Btnde  be  Sy. 

A,  Bntnmtf  p.  16. 

DogU  Sr  Sr  cimtailr,  you  talle  not  U repent. 

Id.  p.  2i6. 

Furat  religiouB  of  religion,  here  ruele  to  Uolde 

And  noder  obediracc  to  be.  Sy  dayesaod  Sy  nvghtee. 

Pim  PiifMAatan,  FUittHf  p.  1S8. 

And  bay  ffrt  faire  sooca,  Sy  hue  fanCe  wyf. 

/d./S.p,  l?3. 


' * ■-  Of  Marie  of  bcrc-nc 

Thou  eUalt  fjnUc  fortune.  faUe  at  yy  cnoaie  iwede. 

/«f.  /s.p.  m. 

Tor  deetb  was  U a man,  and  6i  a man  U agheorissyng  fra 
deeth.  W ic/iA  1 CeryarSiaiw,  ca.  *r. 

Awake  Ibnu  coke,  qood  he.  Cod  yere  thee  Borve, 

^^Tiat  alleth  thee  to  Blcpeo  Sy  the  inorwo  ? 

CAtwrer.  Tkr  A/mmeipitr  Proiagmt,  r.  U.  p.  863. 

But  Sy  my  ntother  Bainte  Vcdub 
And  Sy  her  fatlier  Siauriiua 
That  ber  engrodred  Sy  bb  life. 

Id.  7'Sr  lUmatimt  ef  tht  Rote. 

Re  doughty  Art.»uni  daa-«. 

That  bdd  Eliglondr  yn  good  IswM, 

Thi*r  fell  a wnoi»dyr  caa, 

* Of  a Icy  tliat  waa  yaette, 

Tliai  bygbt  Lannval,  aod  naitc  rette: 

Now  barkeaeib  hour  bit  wat.  ' 

Lmu^'oI,  iu  Romonret,  y,  {.  p.  170, 

Ten  j'ew  sech  feet  be  belde, 

In  the  worscbe^ie  of  Marl  myUI, 

And  for  byiB  that  dyed  on  the  rode. 

Re  that  bb  good  becan  to  stake 
For  Uie  gret  fe«w  that  be  d«d«  make, 

The  kn\*ghl  gentyll  of  btodc. 

HVSSrr.  Metricut  RomAocetf  Sir  Cleget  1.  58. 

Hya  name  was  railed  Gcynleya, 

Beyete  b«  was  of  ujx  Caweyoe,  * 

Be  a foreat  ayde. 

ZySraur  Ducohum,  in  Ai7a»n‘j  Jloamnca,  r.  U.  p,  1. 
Thnaoc  teyde  Artinir  the  krog, 

Thy»  yn  a wonder  ibrxtg, 
he  god  and  wynl  bettys, 

Whaoiie  he  Utat  uolde  be  a knj^t, 

Ne  wat  noght  what  he  hyght, 

Aod  yt  K>  tmyx  of  ry,.  /j  j,  , 

But  me  tbyi^eth  thou  art  to  yiag, 

For  to  done  a good  fyghtyogc, 

Br  awght  that  y r«a  ac. 

Teaadelayn  wax  hya  name, 

Well  swyda  Rprong  hyi  fame, 

Be  north  aod  S#  aoutbe. 

Ho  that  wyll  wyth  bym  ^gUt, 

Be  hyt  he  day  ether  n^ht. 

He  doth  bym  Iowa  lovte.  yg,  jh.y.  Jl. 


Id.  n.  p.  5. 


Id.  Ih.  p.  7. 
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Tber  com  a mayda  ryde, 

Aud  a dwrrk  5#  Iwra  »yde,  * 

All  beawelte  for  beta. 

Lybeant  Xhtcitirnty  in  Romnnett,  T.  IL  p.  5. 

Then  aayde  we  our  xcetenccf  Sy  rowc  as  weo  aat  from  the 
lowcit  mio  the  bygbeat  lo  good  orcUrr. 

Sir  TSamoj  iWiw#'*  If  arirr,  foL  123L 
Sir,  (oaoih  Sir  Tlioenaa)  jt  do  me  more  honour  than  I am 
obey  you  aa  it  is  rcaaon,  and  shall  anuyte 
roc  in  thU  ryage  to  tlw  beat  of  my  power : than  the  lords  Ncucll 
aayd,  tlr,  I am  well  comfurtrd  Sy  Uiat  ye  ar  wylUog  to  go. 

ProiMrt.  Owaye/e,  r.  L C.  338. 
What  words  have  pasttby  llpa,Adaiu  severe, 

Impui'ai  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  wUl 
Of  wandring,  u thou  adl*at  it,  wliicb  wbo  knows 
But  might  as  ill  hare  happ'aed  tbou  hetog  by. 

Afiiten.  Parodue  Loti,  book  U.  1 1 147, 

By,  the  prq)osiUon,  supplies  a few  compoufids,  u 
/^-posl,  //y-gonc,  iy-staiulcr}  i.  e.  post  by,  gone  by,  a 
standcr  by.  We  ha>  e however  a long  list  of  words 
compounded  with  bye,  of  which  a different  account 
must  be  given.  Spelmau,  in  his  Icenia,  or  Tt-pc^a- 
pAtcal  i>e«Tipfion  of  NorfoiJc,  supposes  a certain  dis- 
trict to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Danes;  and  one 
reason  which  he  assigns  is,  that  within  the  small  com- 
pass of  it,  there  arc  thirteen  villages  whose  names  end 
in  4jr,  a Danish  word  signifying  villa,  w«  habUotio. 
Hence  he  adds  our  6^-/<uc,  in  Danish,  bylage,  from  by, 
villa,  and  Uige,  ks ; in  A.  S.  iyau,  to  inhabit,  to  dwell! 

A bye-law  then  is  the  law  which  each  bye  or  villa  may 
have  established  for  itself,— for  its  own  peculiar  and 
especial  regulation,  Independent  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  state  or  w hole  community.  And  thus  by  has 
become  applied  ’ 

To  any  thing  peculiar  and  especial ; to  any  thing 
adapted  or  inlciided  for  private  and  partial  ends  or 
purposes  j to  any  thing  within  our  especial  privity, 
knowledge,  or  possession  j to  any  thing  accessary  or 
collateral,  not  iu  the  direct  and  main  way. 

- O thiokc  what  you  lur.e  done 
And  then  run  rtisd  indeed : sUrkc-autd  ! for  all 
“l^y  hy-goHt  fooleries  irere  but  splccs  of  U. 

SAoktpeore.  Wtoirr'e  TmU,  foL  887, 

But  1 who  ever  sbnn’d  by  ]Trere<tent 
Tlic  destin’d  111  sbe  inuxt  herself  assay  I 
Or  forc'd  ezam|)lvs,  'gainst  her  owo  content 
To  put  the  hy-yau'd  perils  ia  her  w«y. 

Id.  A Loter't  Complaint, 

A mM  glwe  me  a blow,  aad  iostaaUy  1 fed  rsawihn— t ; beta 
Ayrte^  luforiM  me  Uiat  the  mas  is  afflicted  with  tbs  edtepsT. 
which  depnres  him  of  tbc  power  of  maoagiag  bis  limbs. 

DroiHt.  On  TnttK,  paru  U.  ch.  U.  and  uL 
By,  in  Composition. 

Aod  she  mast  recapitulate  my  shamsr 
Aad  give  a thousajd  Ay-words  to  my  name. 

Draylom.  Heroical  F.pittlet,  fol.  108. 

And  be  with  the  eMtnim  <rf  his  body  aod  the  bande  of  home 
wn  that  ibey  called  Agamn  was  guyded  by  another  Aw-patbe 
larre  off  from  the  place  where  htscaemj-s  kept  thdrv  watche. 

Bremdr.  QttintHS  Cortm,  bo<dl  r.  fol.  Uff. 

Now  as  they  pacic  through  bliodo  Ay-woiM 
He  feariDg  least  perchance 
She  erre  or  Ug,  rcturaes  a looke. 

R'amer.  AMon't  Sngtond, 
H^selfc  lay  ia  a by-room  fairs  above 
Ilia  bed  made  by  bis  barren  wife,  bis  Uwe. 

Chapman.  Homer' t Odyttry,  book  iU.  fol.  43. 

Hee  had  a good  hand  ia  pourtraylng  of  p>oore  asses  with  the 
virtual*  that  tber  brine  to  market,  and  such  homely  staff, 
wbcffby  be  got  bimMlfe  a by-mame,  and  was  called  Rbx-imro- 
glSyOns.  Hoiiand.  Plinu,  r,  li.  fol.  ^44. 
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He  wnnM  force  ihe  conpuiy  to  arlM  and  drpart  vUli  bit  m-  TV  otVr  dajr  1 took  a walk  a asUa  or  two  oat  of  tom,  and,  BT. 

aeaaareable  pratiaft  of  the  battle  of  Leartres,  and  tV  oecvreota  atroUin^  whererer  ctMOce  led  me,  I waa  Inaeoaibly  carried  into  a — 

that  atiMMd  tkcreu|>OR  Intoomrli  aa  Itc  got  a 6f-mam4  aod  aloof  wliieh  waa  a rery  afreeable  qulckaet  of  an  eitra-  BY  AND 

CTcrv  mao  called  him  Efawinondju.  oixiiiiary  heiftit  which surroojuM  a rery  delidotu  aeat  ami  fardeo.  BY. 

MvlUnd.  P/«/«rrA,  fol.  170.  7'al/rr,  No.  4S. 


CTcry  mao  called  him  Efatoioondai. 

Hollend.  PlitiareA,  fol.  170. 


Beeauae  ba  would  bare  it  koowoe  that  the  aiffat  wae  upoo  tha 
said  rirer,  bederuc^l  aaotlier^ynre'rd*  toexprcaw  the  aame,  wld^ 
all  the  art  of  paintuif  otheiwUe  coold  ool  perfonoe  s for  he 
painted  an  asM  npoo  tlie  baokr,  rtrinkinf  at  Uie  rircr,  and  a cro- 
codile lyiof  in  wait  to  catch  him ; whereby  aoy  mao  might  aoooe 
ktMw  it  waa  the  rirer  Nihia,  aod  no  other  water. 

Id.  PliMu,  T.  U.  fuL  5w0. 

And  by  a ly-f  tcnrijif  at  Claiidioa  nufoc,  [liW  eaat  vpoo  Ida 
motlter  all  tbv  lewd  aciioos  of  hU  fuueromeat,  idJartniog  that  sbe 
waa  dead  for  the  commun  good  of  tbe  estate. 

Grenntey.  Teritw,  fol.  203. 

Thioktt^  that  the  rereii{re  and  exemplary  pimUltmeal  of  hliD 
waa  but  acccasary  aod  iy-vucr/m 

IhlUtui.  IUutarck,iXi\.i\Z. 
M*hat  otben  now  count  qaaliiiea  and  parti 
l^be  tlioofht  but  cnraplemeota,  and  meer  iy-arta, 

Yet  did  perform  them  with  aa  perfect  yraco 
Aj  they  who  do  arta  aonoof  virtuea  place. 

Vartvfigkt,  Oa  the  dtmtk  of  Mri.  AthfcrA. 

■niuj  much  we  thought  good  to  apeak  of  him  in  h^^talk,  beeauae 
aa  honest  player  uf  coincilies  ihouul  match  witlt  a sbaiucIrM  and 
Impudent  orator  of  the  people.  A»r/*.  Piainrek,  fol.  73€. 

Ruhert,  eldest  aonne  to  tlie  CotM|iiero»r,  raed  abort  boac,  aod 
thercapon  was  ^nemed  Court-hnae,  and  abewrd  firat  the  rac  of 
them  to  tbe  Eag^iah.  Camdtn.  Rnaaiat.  On  Affattil. 

— Theae  ? 

Aod  your  three  uiotmea  to  the  hattaille  ? with 
1 koow  not  how  much  more  ahould  be  denumded 
And  ill  tbe  other  kf-depeniaacu*. 

akakiftart.  Cttrittlanat,  fol.  398. 

Yon  owe  nvooey  here  bcaldca  Sir  John,  for  your  diet,  aod  ky 
drinkiitgi,  aod  mooc^*  lent  you,  fourv  and  twentie  pouoda. 

Id.  fitag  Henry  IP,  Firit  Part^  fol.  (»4. 

There  waa  likewUe  a law  to  reatraine  tbe  ly-Uwer,  or  ordi- 
nancea  of  corporalinna,  which  maay  times  were  against  the  prr- 
rofatiue  of  the  King,  (he  commoa-law  of  tlic  realmc  and  the 
libertie  of  (he  lubjcct,  beeing  fraternltlea  in  euU. 

Barvn.  AVag//niry  F//.  fol.  215. 

The  archblabopa  and  bishop,  neit  under  tbe  king,  hare  Ute 
gorernnent  of  tite  chorch  and  rcelcaiaalieal  admin  : V not  you 
the  Dican  to  prefer  any  of  those  places  for  any  ky-rtryeeUi  but 
only  for  Uieir  learning,  gravity  aiul  woitli : ibeir  llvca  and  doc- 
trioe  ought  to  be  cxempUry. 

Id.  Adeic*  te  Sir  Oe^gt  PUiUrt. 

Our  plnya.  besldea  the  main  design,  Itare  underplots  or  ky- 
ceMerrwMcji/s  of  leu  considerable  pera<>us  and  iotnguca,  which  are 
framed  on  with  the  motfoo  of  the  nudn  plot. 

Drydra.  On  DramatU  Potty. 

Neglected  hrapa  we  Id  ky-cornrrt  lay 

Where  they  become  to  worraa  and  moths  a prey} 

Fnrgid,  in  dust  aod  cobweb*  let  them  rest, 

>VhiUt  we  return  from  wfamce  wr  brat  digretL. 

Id.  Art  of  Poetry,  The  Kyit. 

Cuitom  likewise  luu  nbcained,  that  we  moat  form  an  aoder-plot 
of  second  persons,  which  must  be  dependiof  on  the  hr«t ; and 
their  iy’teaJkt  tnuM  be  like  tUoae  in  a labyriotii,  wlikh  all  of  them 
lead  into  the  great  prterre,  or  like  so  many  aerereJ  Mgiog 
chamben  which  bare  their  outlets  Into  Uic  same  gallerr. 

Id.  Preface  to  iEdipat. 

Which  expreaaiooa  Import  a moat  constant  and  carefoU  attend- 
ance upon  thla  duty  ; that  we  do  not  make  it  wageyyar,  or  ky- 
katineu  In  our  life  (a  matter  of  aonall  con^deratioo  or  indifferesre, 
of  curiuaitv,  of  chance,^  to  be  transacted  drowsily  or  falnily,  »ith 
a fleaultorioua  and  alight  rodeavtiur,  by  fits,aa  the  hfuiiour  taketh 
na.  Darrtrw.  d^nwoa  ri.  rol.  U.  fol.  72. 

] afterwarda  eatered  a hycoffee  kaate  that  atood  at  the  upper 
end  of  a narrow  laae,  where  1 met  with  a nonjuror,  eogaged  rery 
warmly  with  a laecmao,  who  waa  the  great  auppert  of  a neigh- 
bonrki^:  eoarenticlc.  Spectator ^ No.  403. 


For  thus  out  of  liope,  by  the  light  of  undcratood  Scriptures,  to 
penetrate  the  senae  of  the  obaenrer  ones,  we  occaMon^y  ao  itn- 
prore  our  knowledge  aod  readloeis  In  the  clearer  paMges,  that 
our  ky-ac^ittt  do  richly  recompence  our  fruatrated  (or  rather 
onsuccecdiog;  paina. 

Boyie.  Comtideratiomt  lattcking  the  Hoiy  Striptaret. 

Let  aa  rather  mentimi  with  honmir  llie  names  of  aa  many  of 
them,  aa  we  ran  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  led  into  this 
design  by  alncere  motirei  of  adrancing  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  tbe 
aalratloo  of  aoula,  without  aiming  at  lycndi  or  any  tcn)]>oral 
adrantagea.  Attcrkmry.  Jkrriwofi  ir.  rob  L p.  169. 

He  will  atand  his  gronnd  against  all  (he  attack!  that  ran  be 
made  upon  hit  proldty ; no  man'a  power  ahall  learc  him  from 
doing  ht«  duty,  no  nMn'a  inportzinllies  aliall  weary  him,  no  man'a 
flattery  shall  l^be  him,  no  ky^rievt  of  hia  own  atisll  mblead  him. 

Id.  Sarman  tii.  rol.  li.  p.  97. 

At  tbe  aame  time  we  were  crumbled  InCo  rarioim  ftetioos,  and 
parties  ; all  aiming  at  ky-tntereUt  without  any  alncrre  regard  for 
the  pablic  good.  Id.  Seratam  Ir.  vol.  li.  p.  130. 

It  U by  no  means  ao  argument  of  Uie  obscurity  of  Uic  Scripture 
erprcMioD,  unless  we  would  know  rertaiuly,  Uiat  these  uicu  were 
honest  and  upright  is  their  acarehcii,  acted  with  no  ky^df-ngat, 
had  BO  rain  end,  which  they  proposed  to  thcniaelrra,  of  beadiog 
A party,  or  balling  reectred  opinion*. 

Id.  Sermon  X.  tdI.  UL  p.  230. 

I agree  with  him  fully  in  the  last } and  if  I were  foired  to  allow 
tlie  flrat,  I abuuld  still  think  with  our  old  eoarae  4yc-«  «nf— that 
tV  aame  power,  which,  funu*b«d  all  their  restoratc  ura,  sent  also 
their  present  cooks.  Burke.  On  « Rtgiade  Pear*.  . 

U tbe  procurers  of  it  hare  betrayed  a conduct  that  eonfetae* 
kyendt  and  prirat*  molivTS,  the  diagul  to  the  rircimnstanecs 
disposes  us,  unrcownablv  indeed,  to  an  irrraerence  of  the  law 
itself.  froid<MM<A.  f.'uttom  and  Letvt  compartd. 

As  tliia  i*  not  a work  of  rensnning,  1 Iraro  the  solution  as  X 
found  It,  and  content  rej-wlf  with  the  truth  only  of  the  remark, 
which  it  rrrifled  in  every  Une  aud  ky-iume  in  Faria. 

Sterae.  Sentimental  Jonr^^y. 

By  anp  By.  Xo  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  ac- 
enunt  for  this  phrase. 

In  the  first  example,  from  R.  Brtinne,— " The 
chartre  was  read  ilk  point  U and  W the  expression 
aeems  to  be  elliptical  > — each  {Joint  by  {sa/>.  point)  and 
by  {nth.  point)  by  point  and  by  point } e.xcn  point  by 
itself.  In  the  second,  **  \Villiam  had  Uikcn  the  homage 
of  barons  bi  and  hi:"  of  barons,  ti  baron,  and  bi  fmron} 
each  baron  by  himself,  distinctly,  separately.  Suin  the 
third  example,  “ He  assayed  thorn  bi  ami  bi,  and  re- 
treied  them  ilk  one.”  He,  (P.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III. 
when  planning  his  escape  from  Simon  dc  Montford,) 
he  as.xayed  them  (the  horses)  fo/onc  and  one;  and 
tried  each  one  again. — till  llicy  stood  stone  still,  and 
were  unable  to  pursue  bim.  w hen  he  had  mounted  the 
last  and  fleetest  of  them.  The  same  manner  of  exjda- 
nntinn  will  apply  to  tbe  quotations  from  Chaucer,  and 
justify  Mr.  'I'yrwhit’s  interpretation  **  separately,  dis- 
tinctly,'* not  only  in  the  line  **  these  were  bis  words 
by  and  by,  R.  R.  4581.  but  also  in  tbe  two  passages 
ftrom  the  Canterbury  Tales,  to  wbidi  he  refers. 

By  and  by,  then  may  be,  by  one  and  by  one  ; being 
one, — separately  or  successively  after  tbe  otben 
distinctly,  apart,  both  in  s{>ace  aod  time. 

In  the  quotation  from  Stowe,  wc  approach  to  our 
modem  usage,  for  there  it  is  clearly  equivalent  to  the 
old  word,  anoitf  in  one  {tubavd.  instant,  moment, 
minute,)  that  U,  immediately,  instantly. 
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^ rliAitrr  iTM  f*d  oa  hi|  in  ^Ve*ttayiuUrc  & Mheired, 
Ilk  jpoyot  M mn4  bi,  u>  krid  «iu]  to  Itwed. 

H.  Urmuttt  p.  Ml. 

\^luio  WiUUiB  w-u  coninrd  kyof  «o  *u]nnp|y 
And  hjul  ukcD  boma^  of  hamns  ii  nnd  Ai, 

He  turned  ouer  ^ »c  ruto  Nonnandi.  -U,  p.  7y 

He  uayed  ^ara  U mmii  ii,  and  retrekd  bstn  Ukooc 
And  atoned  ^ain  slle  very,  •tandand  atufe  as  stone. 

Id.  p.  215. 

And  so  befell,  iHat  in  the  tas  they  foand, 

Tliurffb  f(irt  iriib  many  a freroiu  blody  woond. 

Two  yt>Bg:e  kaigfates  tig^njr  md  Ajr, 

Iktfae  in  on  annes,  wruufht  fid  rirht  ly. 

CJuimcer.  TAt  A'MgiUt  Ttie^  ▼.  1016. 
HU  dougbter  Had  a bed  all  ly  Idreaelre, 

Riglit  in  tlse  same  cbambrc  s»i/  iy. 

Id.  Tk*  Hrvei  Title,  »,  4441. 
Now  wool  I shortly  Here  rcherca 
Of  that  I batie  uded  in  rrrea 
All  the  sentence  6y  mud  iy 
Jn  wordes  fewe  eoiapeudiuiiaiy. 

Id.  lUmmufU  of  the  Amc,  fob  127. 

Sir,  we  are  all  like  to  be  rtlerly  rtulone  ami  destroyed  for  yoor 
sake,  our  liouies  shall  iy  nnd  iy  be  thrown  downe  vpen  oar 
beads,  to  the  liter  spoylof  this  borough  with  the  shot  of  the  tower 
all  ready  bent  and  charged  towards  us. 

Sl»m,  .4mo,  16M.  Qaern  itforjr. 

First  we  learn  b)  bear  it,  then  we  rome  to  like  It.  iy  and  iy  we 
coQlraet  a friemUhip  with  it*  then  we  dote  iipoo  it,  at  last  we 
come  enslarcd  to  it  in  a bnodafe,  which  we  sUaU  hardly  be  able, 
or  wdlinf  Cu  sliake  off.  Rarrav.  Sfrmam  zvl.  eol.  Ui.  fol.  167. 

Bv  THE  Bvi  > in  this  expression  the  latter  bye  seems 
to  he  the  same  bye  as  in  bylaw,  Ate.  orul  of  tourse  to 
admit  a similar  explanation.  In  Lord  Bacon  ; **  there 
is  upon  the  by  to  be  nolet!,”  i.  e.  upon  the  way,  in 
passing:,  this  l^ing  a coUnicrol  and  not  the  direct  or 
main  object  of  pursuit.  In  B.  Jonson  ; **  those  who 
have  saluted  poetry  on  the  by on  their  way,  in  pass- 
ing } poetry  being  the  collateral  and  not  the  direct  or 
main  object  of  tbeir  pursuit. 

the  by  then  is  by  the  way,  in  passing,  such  being 
a collateral  and  not  main  object. 

In  this  iastnoce,  tberi:  U (upon  the  Ay)  to  be  Doted,  the  perem 
Isdua,  or  sulDg  of  the  retjayce  through  tb«  wood. 

Dacam.  .YffOrraf  iluiary,  Crnt,  1.  f 77. 

Come,  do  ynu  think,  l‘1d  walk  In  soy  plot, 

^Vhcrc  MiuUme  SerapranU  should  t^e  pUcc  for  me 
And  FulrU  come  i’the  reere,  or  o'tbe  Ay  / 

TH«t  I would  b«  her  second,  In  a husincssc, 

Tliougb  it  might  vnotige  me  nil  U>e  Son  sees  * 

Rea  Jantta.  Catihae,  fol.  624. 

Poetry  in  this  Utter  ngy,  hnth  prov’d  but  • mesne  iDistrcsse,  to 
such  as  hare  wholly  ndJtcl«‘d  ihcmsclixs  to  her ; or  glrco  tbeir 
name*  up  to  her  fnioily.  They  who  hsvn  but  saluted  her  on  the 
Ay,  nod  now  and  then  tcodred  their  miu,  she  bath  done  much 
for.  Id.  (dl.  97. 

No  man  begins  to  make  any  tolerable  figure  till  he  sets  out 
with  liis  hopes  of  pleasing  soiiw  one  of  us.  No  sooner  he  takes 
that  in  his  head,  but  be  pleases  crery  one  ebe  Ay  <Ar  Ay. 

Tatter,  No.  10. 

The  PcrTigilinm  Veneris  (which  Ay  lie  Aye,  dors  not  belong  to 
Catullus)  la  very  well  Tcniaed,  and  ia  grarral  all  I'arocU's  Iraus- 
Utioat  are  cxecUent.  Caidemiti.  Lift  af  Dr,  ParntH. 

Bvk,  sec  A»ie.  To  buy  or  piiy  for,  sc.  dearly, 
cruelly,  soix'ly. 

■ 0 batefull  wfelrb, 

O henyoaa  traioiur  lioth  to  braveti  and  earth, 

Thou,  I»«ITCX,  thou  this  datuiu-d  dede  h«u>t  wrought. 
Thou,  Porrex,  thou,  alivh  dearly  Aye  Uic  »«me. 

SaximUt,  Ftrrta  and  PorrtM. 


BY  AND 
BV. 


BY'Law  is  a particular  law,  made  by  a CorporatioD,  BY>LAW. 
or  by  any  other  disiiiiL't  |K>rtion  of  the  community,  for  , ““ 

the  imiividual  regulation  of  the  alTairs  of  its  meml>ers, 
in  such  of  their  rchitious  as  are  not  reached  by  the 
common  and  general  law'  of  ihe  land.  Such  private 
law.A  may  legally  be  made  by  all  incurporaied  bodies,— 
hi  civic  Cor|H»rations,  trading  Comjanics,Acc.  and  even 
by  theiiihabitants  of  towns  or  parishes } pmvided  tlua 
they  iavolve  the  infraction  of  no  public  laws,  hut  are 
merely  calculated  to  supply  their  want  of  generality  ia 
the  particular  instance.  '1‘hey  ran  be  binding  only  on 
the  members  of  the  body  for  which  they  arc  framed  j 
and  they  will  not  be  recognised  as  valid,  unless  they 
appear  to  be  intended  fur  the  general  good  of  that 
body,  and  not  fur  the  furtherance  of  any  private  or 
personal  interests. 

BVKON'S  Island,  .m  UUnd  in  the  .South  PacISc 
Ocean,  situated  about  a degree  and  a lutlf  from  the 
equator,  and  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron  in 
17&5.  It  is  a low  island  about  twelve  miles  long,  and 
chiefly  covered  with  woods,  among  which  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  is  predominant. 

BYURHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coieoptera,  family  Byrrhii.  Generic  character  : 
antennm  increasing  by  degrees  toward  the  apex  to  an 
elongated  club  j mandtbulas  short  paljd  uneiiuul, 
subciavatc  j body  ovate,  convex  } head  small,  very 
much  dcficxcil  i feet  contractile. 

On  being  touched,  these  insects  instantly  counter- 
feit death,  contracting  their  feet  and  remaining  mo- 
tionless for  a considenUdetime.  ByrrhuspUuta,  a com- 
mon English  insect,  is  the  type  of  the  genus. 

BYtiS,  V Gr. /9t>0wot ; Lat.  Aysrui;  of  eastern 

Bv'^ssisb.  / origin.  See  V'ossius. 

Itiue,  floe  white,  wlwthcr  tt  be  stlk  or  Ijmen. 

Tyadatl.  Taite /ar  expamadtmf  teardat  tm  Ceaceia. 

.\oi!  U is  gliODun  to  blr  th&t  sefaekouere  hir  with  whyt  bury 
sckyoyi^,  forvrtu  (q.  wbyt)  hUaen  U lustlfyngisof  seyalis. 

WtcUf.  eiyaratiya,  cb.  six. 

The  substance  Bvssrs  employed  by  the  Ancients 
in  the  manufacture  of  rich  clothes,  *^13.  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  a separate  and  very  learned  trea- 
tise hy  Forster  the  Polish  naturalist,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voyage.  (TV  Byito 
Ahtiquorum.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
prmUice  of  the  Pinna  Marina,  ami  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  cited  in  sup|K>rt  of  this  opinion.  But  it  is 
more  grnerally  admitted  to  have  been  a vegetable 
substance,  probably  cotton,  produced  in  IndLi,  Egypt, 

Judoka,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elis  in  Achaia, 
the  only  spot  in  Greece  in  w'bich,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  [IJtata,  5,)  it  was  to  be  found.  Philostratus, 
in  bis  life  of  Apollonius,  (U.  9,)  speaks  of  Byssus  us 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  a ti«c  equal  in  height  to 
a poplar,  and  the  leaves  of  which  resemble  a willow ; 
and  Julius  Pollux,  (vii.  If,)  describes  it  a.s  produced 
from  a nut  gathered  in  Egypt  and  India.  Alt^ugh  the 
Indian  Byssus  was  considered  the  most  valuable,  yet 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  price  which  was  demanded 
for  that  of  Elis  during  the  lime  of  the  first  ( jRsars, 
quaternis  denariuscripula  <»/«x/)eruiM/ata  qMondam  ut  aurL 
(xk.  4.)  Ill  Egypt  the Byssuswasiiscdinembatming  the 
mummies,  (Herod,  ii.  BC.)  and  the  reason  for  its  con- 
secration to  this  purpose  has  been  assigned  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (i.  85.)  When  Osiris  bad  been  killed  by 
Typhoa,  his  scattered  limbs  were  gathered  by  Isis  and 
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8YSSUS.  wrapped  in  By&siu.  As  a dress  for  the  living,  it  appears 
^ to  ha»'e  been  confined  to  the  rich.  It  is  part  of  the 
^■nuM  " Dives  in  our  Saviour's  parable,  {iMke,  xvi. 

*9,)  and  it  is  included  among  the  wealthy  stores  of  fallen 
Babylon  over  which  her  merchants  are  to  mourn.  (Rer. 
xviii.  19.)  It  was  in  this  dress  that  the  lovcatricken  Si* 
martha  arrayed  herself  for  the  snrre<l  proct^sion,  during 
which  she  became  enamoured  of  Myndius,  (Thcocrit. 
iL  73.)  and  so  precious  was  it  esteemed,  that  Rhodiginus 
(Lect.  Ant,  ili.  7>)  bos  cite<l  an  apothegm  of  Bar)  satis, 
the  mother  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  in  which  the  phrase 
Byti'uta  rerba  is  employed  for  an  elevntcd  style  Incom- 
ing Royalty.  qui  promtl  nrc  mrimo  timidiore  con- 

cionatarua ybrrtde6ere-BYSSixfa  uti  terbia.  Seethe  nutho' 
ritics  quoted  above  } and  also  Pancirollus,  lib.  vl. ; 
Bayfiu?  de  re  vestiaTid,  43  ; Lurcher’s  Uerodotua.  ad  w. 

Byssls,  in  Roliwy,  a genus  of  the  class  Crtfpiofamiat 
natural  order  Alga.  Generic  cbnructcr:  the  whole 
plant  consisting  of  unifonit  simple  fibres  like  down  ; 
the  ^uctifications  have  nut  been  dtscoverad. 

Of  this  curious  genus,  consistit^  of  plants  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  vegetables  with  res|iect  toorganization, 
eleven  species  have  been  described  : they  arc  produced 
in  damp  situations;  one  species,  the  R. /!oa  aqua,  is 
the  green  film  which  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
stagnant  water  In  the  spring.  SeeDUlcnius's  Hiat,  Muar. 

BYSSOLITE,  a greenish  mineral,  which  occurs  in 
fine  fibres,  and  is  a variety  of  the  sj^ecies  Amphibule. 

iJYSTROPOGON,  in  Ro/aj?jr,  a genus  of  plants, 
class  Did^namia,  order  (ij^ninoapermia.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  five-aubulate  j faux  barbate  ; upjier  lip 
of  the  corolla  bifid,  lower  trifid  ; stamina  distant. 

This  genus,  nearly  allied  to  the  .'^fentha  or  Mints, 
contains  seven  species,  natives  of  diGferent  ports  of  the 
world. 

BY'fURU.S,  in  Znoloft^,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  JVecropAogi,  Latr.  Generic 
character : third  articulation  of  the  antenna,  nearly 
the  same  length  as  the  fourth ; club  oval  j thorax 
larger  behind,  with  distinct  pointed  angles ; elytra 
covering  the  abdomen.  Type  of  the  genus  Dermestea 
tomentoaus,  Fol>. 

BYZ.\NTU*M,  the  moat  celebrated  town  in  ancient 
Thnicr,  was  placed  on  a tongue  of  land,  /'PrwMon/eriwm 
BoaperiumJ  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lk>sporus, 
in  lat.  41°  r97"  N.  «nd  long.  2S°  So'  15*'  E.,  and 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  having  the  Propontis 
on  the  south,  and  the  gulf  called  the  Byzantine  or 
Golden  Horn,  fCorsit  Btfxauliacum,  rr'payj 

on  the  north.  A wall  drawn  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  sea  protected  the  town  on  the  land  side,  and 
gave  it  a completely  triangular  form.  It  was  founded 
by  Byzas  son  of  Neptune  and  Ccroessa,  according  to 
fabulous  history;  or  n»ore  probably  by  Byzesor  Byzas, 
commander  ot  the  fleets  which  conveyed  thither  a 
colony  of  Megarensian.s.  After  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Darius,  it  was  enl;irged  and  improved 
by  Pausanias,  King  of  Sparta,  sometimes  erroneously 
called  its  founder,  Antonina  was  another  name  given 


for  a short  time  to  this  celebrated  place,  in  honour  of  BY7AN- 
Antoninus  Bussianus  (Caracalla)  son  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  ; and  it  wa.s  subsequently  called  New  Rome, 

(Noca  Roma;)  nod  Con.stantino|M)lis,  having  becon^ 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  been  as  it  were 
founded  anew  by  Constantine  the  Great.  While  tlie 
Capital  of  a powerful  Republic,  it  exercised  a very 
despotic  sw'ay  over  the  neighbouring  Bithyninns,  and 
had  attained  such  wealth  and  magnitude  a.s  to  be 
nearly  forty  stadia  (five  miles)  in  circumference.  The 
Romans  were  attached  to  the  B)zantine.s  by  a grateful 
recoilectton  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  them 
by  these  Asiatic  allies  on  various  occasion.^  ; but  the 
part  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  in  support 
of  Niger  against  Severus  occasioned  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  city.  The  magnificent  baths  and  theatres  then 
destn»yed  are  distinct  evidences  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Byzantine  Republic ; and  the  construe* 
tion  of  its  lofty  walls  was  .so  excellent,  that  they 
appeared  to  be  formed  of  one  undividctl  m.iss,  in  which 
not  a crevice  could  be  traced.  Herodinn  Mtys  that  the 
remains  of  them  existing  in*  his  lime,  (in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,)  rendered  it  difllcult  to  say 
who  deserved  to  be  most  admired  j those  who  erected 
or  those  who  broke  them  down.  There  were  two 
harbours  within  the  walls,  stronglyforlified  by  chains 
and  lofty  tower*.  The  Byzantines  had  a fleet  of  5tK> 
vessels  ; some  of  which  bad  helms  and  rudders  at  each 
extremity,  so  that  they  could  adv.xncu  or  retire  without 
putting  about.  They  were  excellent  sailors  and  did 
wonders  in  the  three  years  siege  sustained  during  the 
life  of  Niger ; they  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine 
to  the  la.st  extremity.  This  obstinate  defence  was 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  by  Severus,  who  caused 
all  their  troops  and  citizens  of  distinction  to  be  put  to 
death,  their  city  to  be  levelled,  and  their  territory  to 
be  given  to  the  Perinthians.  The  humble  and  sub- 
missive conduct  of  the  survivors,  however,  when  he 
came  to  witness  the  desolation  which  his  troop.<i  Hbd 
made,  mitigated  bis  resentment ; he  therefore  spared 
their  lives,  restored  their  ruined  city  to  the  rank  from 
which  It  had  been  degraded,  and  repaired  several  of 
its  public  edifices ; but  its  iniiabiumts  still  remained 
in  subjection  to  the  Perinthians.  The  works  b^un 
by  Severus  were  completed  by  his  son  Antoninus 
Comcnlla.  (A.  o.  9U,217  ) Byzantium,  or  Antonina  as 
it  was  then  called,  appears  to  have  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  state  till  Constantine,  (la  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century,)  struck  with  its  commanding  posi- 
tion midway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  resolved  to 
make  it  the  seat  of  empire ; and  the  name  and  honours 
of  Byzantium  were  lost  in  the  unrivalled  dignity  and 
splendour  of  Constantinople.  |,$tephanus  Byzontinus; 

Justin,  iv.;  Plinii //ut.  iv.  1 ; Dio,  ( ttaSeveri;  Zona* 
ras  Ifut.  Petri  Gylii  de  Coaslanliaopnlroa  Topographia  ; 

Anc,  Unic.  Iliat.  xiU.  xiv. ; Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  iit; 
Barthelemy’s  f'oyage  du  Jeune  Anarlinrau,  ii.  37  j 
chevalier's  Eoyage  de  la  Propontide,  i.  ii.)  • 
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**  0^  (says  Ben  Jonson)  is  a letter  which  our  forc- 
CABaI^.  might  very  well  have  spared  in  our  tongue.** 

i-  — ^ . j It  has  no  sound  pcctiliarly  its  own.  It  has  the  simple 
power  of  K,  as  in  cable,  crust  j the  simple  power  of 
S,  as  in  certain,  cease,  whence  ; or  the  compound 
power  of  TV,  as  in  chance,  church. 

CA'BAL,  e.  *1  From  the  Hebrew.  Cabalc ; 
Ca'bal,  n.  Fr.  **  A hidden  science  of  di- 

Ca'bala,  n.  vino  mysteries,"  .says  Cotgrave, 

Ca'balist,  **  which  the  Rabbles  aflirm  was 

CA^BALiaM,  >revealcd,  and  delivered  together 

Ca'iiaustical,  with  the  law  unto  Moses,  and 
Ca'balistick,  from  him  derived,  by  successive 
CA^nALiKncALLY,  relation,  unto  posterity  : (yet  is 
CA^BALi.Ba.  J it,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a vain 
rabble  of  their  own  traditions,)  or,  a crew  of  rogues." 

To  a crew  of  rogues.  It  appears  to  be  applied,  bc< 
cause  they  unite  or  associate  for  dark  ami  mysterious 
purposes  j with  secret  and  concealed  designs. 


Vl^roos  ImprcMiun*  of  spiril,  eatAflirs,  c«SS«/umu. 

.y^nurr,  an  Pradi^tM, 

1 wn  DO  cnbtttut  to  iodse  by  number, 

Vrt  thkt  tbit  rburcb  it  to  with  pUIrcrt  fUI'd, 

It  MTTnri  to  me  to  be  tbe  womirr. 

That  .’Srnmra*  rhorch  w etierr  Hourc  pUt'dl. 

Sir  Jokm  Haringt^n.  Efigrwmy  A S^ituhwry  TmU. 
Bate  rimU,  who  triK  wU  ami  merit  bate, 

VnhaUittg  tUn  aj(nioat  it  mtb  tbe  (rent, 

Maliriouiilj'  aspire  lu  fratn  reauwn. 

By  ttamllog  up,  ami  pulliof  otliert  down. 

Dryilen,  Tht  Art  «f  P9ttry,ttin.A. 

Lord  CUflinrd  wtt  made  lord  treaturer;  Lord  Arlington  and 
Lord  Laiiderdale  had  both  of  (hem  tbe  farter ; and,  as  Arllnftoo 
WU  made  ad  ear],  LaiiderdAic  wu  made  a duke:  and  tbit  jnota, 
tofcther  with  ibc  Duke  of  Kockinfbam,  bcinf  railed  the  r«Se/, 
U was  observed,  that  rahmt  proved  a trrhnical  n*ord,  every  letter  io 
It  beiaf  the  firat  letirr  of  those  fire,  CIUTord,  Athby,  Backlog* 
bam,  Arllnftoo  and  Laoderdale. 

Bmtet.  Ottn  Ttmt*.  Amtf  \(>72. 

Add  hereunto,  that  nnr  Sarloor  tpake  tbla  to  tbe  Jeva ; and 
that  lirerefurt  the  parable  must  b«  cipoiuMlcd  ifreaably  to  tbt 
anriebi  raimtm  or  tnuiitloa  received  amoog  them  conceroiDg  tbe 
ttate  of  Mpante  touts. 

Hitkop  Pmltr  Works,  T.  i.  p.  63.  Srrm§om  Hi. 

Witbont  tbe  benefit  of  letters,  the  whole  fosftel  would  ha  a 
mere  traditloD  and  oldcaS4a/a,  witboot  certainty,  without  avtbo* 
rity.  prtUiry.  Smmom  vHI, 

A wonder  lew  to  be  admired,  than  the  power  ezpreaaed  by 
God  io  so  immense  a work,  (te.  the  world)  wbirb  nevcrtbeleaae 
■ODK*  modi’m  pUiloaoplier*  (whose  opinioos  1 find  some  roknhrU  to 
cmmteDADcej  sup|xue  to  be.  not  tbe  only  produrtion  of  (to<l*s  om> 
nipoteacc.  Boyle,  \altirmi  P*il4U*/^Ay,  part  i.  £ssay  3. 

And  It  is  plaia  to  him  that  bath  rarefullv  read  Bl.  Paul’s  Kpis> 
ties,  Abd  is  acqiiaiatesl  aino  with  the  writmgs  of  Philo,  that  the 
holy  apostle  well  understood  that  rmkaUsUr&t  tbeolofr  of  the 
dews,  and  retal  Red  ao  mach  of  it,  as  by  the  direction  of  the  divine 
spirit  iu  bim,  he  found  it  to  be  sound,  good,  and  fenuioe. 

Bukop  Bmil.  Woriu,  ▼.  t.  p.  2S>U.  Sermon  X. 

Rabbi  FJias,  from  ibe  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the  letter 
alenh  is  six  times  fouod,  rakaluttmtly  concludes  that  tbs  world 
ahall  endure  just  six  Ihnutand  years  : weph  In  computation  stand- 
ing for  a thousand.  Sir  Tkomts  Iterkert'i  7’rmeti,  p.  123. 

Then  Dranees  Uiok  tbe  word,  who  fair'd  long  since. 

The  rUirf  gloriiH  of  the  Dauniss  Prince. 

Factious  amt  rich,  U»ld  at  tbe  council  board, 
lint  enutiona  in  tbe  6eM,  he  •>hun’d  ibc  word  \ 

A doss  ialullfT,  and  touguc*raliant  lord. 

liryden,  ..Kaeu  iz 


At  his  irvjueft  I sought  for  ancieat  city. 

That  lay  eoacaal'd  hi  eukaiittie  ditty ; 

So  did  we  all—^nr  wbco  his  letter  came. 

Some  Crlemb  were  chair’d  arotuid  tbe  focal  flame. 

Byrom.  Antmer  to  a tAittr. 

Cabala,  Cabbai.a,  or  Kabbala,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  modem  Judaism,  and  that  which  its  pro* 
feesura  extol  as  the  subUincst  of  all  sciences.  It  U 
originally  Hebrew,  r^Sp,  (KomaLOB,)  signifying  rrr<p- 
<io«,  from  the  root  Sap,  (kibcl,)  to  rccctce  by  iraiiition. 

'J‘his  term  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a large  sense, 
comprehending  (os  we  have  said  above)  all  the  tradi- 
tions, that  is,  explications,  uutxims,  and  ceremonies, 
which  tbe  Jews  profess  to  have  received  from  their  fa- 
thers : but  it  is  oflener  employed  in  a more  limited 
acceptation,  to  designate  a species  of  Theology  and  Phi- 
losophy very  different  from  the  civil  and  criminal,  ritual 
and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  which  form  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Misuna.  The  Cabbala  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  mystical  uitcrprctations  and  metaphysical 
speculations  concerning  the  Deity  and  other  beings, 
which  are  found  in  many  Jewish  authors,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  by  a secret  tradi- 
tion from  the  earliest  ages.  In  onler  to  dignify  the 
Cabbala  with  the  sanction  of  high  antiquity,  the  Jews 
pretend  to  derive  it  from  Ezra  or  Esdros,  Moses, 
Abraham,  and  Adam,  to  each  of  whom  it  bud  been 
specially  revealed:  but  the  fact  is,  that  we  find  no 
Cabbalistic  writings  but  what  are  evidently  posterior 
to  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple.  ITie  most 
celebrated  of  them  are;  Sephrr  JeUira  *jt  Book 

of  Oeaffen,  which  some  Jews  ascribe  to  the  patriarch 
Abmham,  but  which  was  actiudly  written  by  Rabbi 
Akhiha,  who  lived  soon  after  the  destrtiction  of  Jeni- 
solctu  J and  2.  The  Skpber  Zohar  or  Btwk  of  SpUndottr, 
svhtch  was  composed  or  invented  by  Rabbi  Simeon 
Ben  Jochai,  who  is  said  Io  bare  been  a disciple  of 
Akhil)u,  and  who  flourished  in  tbe  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Both  these  books  have  undergone 
interpolations  in  their  transniis.'iinn  to  modern  times. 

The  Cabbala  is  of  two  kinds,  Frartival  and  Theoretical. 

1.  The  Prncticai  Cabbnta  is  nothing  more  than  a Practical 
syi;.(cm  of  magic,  consisting  in  a aujierstitlous  as«  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  divine  names, 
with  the  hope  or  pretence  of  effecting  things  beyond 
the  course  of  nature.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  pretend 
that  Abraham,  Muses,  Solomon,  and  others,  in  ancient 
times,  were  distinguished  fur  their  profoond  know  ledge 
and  skilful  application  of  these  mysteries  ^ some  ex- 
perience in  which  wr«  deemed  an  essential  requisite  in 
every  candidate  for  a seat  in  the  sanhedrin.  During 
the  middle  ages,  this  study  was  much  cultivated  by 
the  Jews,  who, — by  means  of  diagrams  delineated  in 
certain  forms,  and  inscribed  with  mystical  terms  pro- 
duced by  transpositions  of  the  letters  of  sacred  names, 
or  by  combinations  of  the  initials  of  particular  words, — 
pretended  to  heal  or  secure  persons  from  wounds,  to  ex- 
tinguish fires,  and  to  achieve  other  wonderful  exploits. 

Of  the  marvellous  effects  thus  said  to  be  accomplished, 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a correct  idea  by 
the  two  following  fabulous  stories,  w hich  are  gravely 
asserted  to  be  facts  by  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman, 
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CABALA,  frequently  odled  Nachmanidee.  A JewUb  phyfidan, 
beings  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  for  adultery,  so 
changed  his  form  by  means  of  bis  skill  in  the  practical 
Cabbala,  that  the  executioners  of  justice  mi.sCook  a 
horse  for  him,  and  threw  the  animal  into  the  5re  in  bis 
stcEul,  so  that  he  escaj>ed)  The  other  instance  relates 
to  Hnbbi  Moses  lien  Nachman  htmsclf}  who,  being 
at  Barcelona  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
a Cabbalistic  use  of  the  sacred  name  Jehovah,  which 
he  had  written  on  a piece  of  (taper,  actually  launched 
a ship,  after  the  shipwrights  had  fruitlessly  endea- 
voured to  move  it  fmm  the  stocks,  and  bad  abandoned 
the  attempt  as  impracticable  ! ! 

Theoreilra)  'I'he  Thtoreliml  Caftbfila  is  divided  iuto  (wo 

Cabbala.  spCcics,  viz.  the  >SymfM>iicalor  Oo^maUcal,  and  the 
ySiia/  or  Liifrat. 

Symbolical  1.  The  S^mbolintl  or  Drtcwofiral  Cabbula  is  consi- 

CabbsU.  dered  by  Bruckertohe  originally  derived  from  Egypt, 
where  the  Jews  learned  by  the  help  of  allegory  to 
blcml  Oriental,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  dogmas, 
with  Hebrew  wisdnin.  That  indefatigable  historian 
of  philosophy  has  given  a sufficiently  copievus  abstract 
of  this  species  of  (.'abtjala,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  chief  heails.  ”A1!  things  are  derived  by  ema- 
nation from  one  principle  ; this  principle  is  God. 
From  him  a substantial  power  imin^iately  proceeds, 
which  is  the  image  of  Gml,  and  (be  source  of  all  sub- 
sequent emanations.  This  second  principle  sends 
forth,  by  the  energy  of  emanation,  other  riatures,  which 
are  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  their  different 
degrees  of  distance,  in  the  scale  of  emanation,  from 
the  first  source  of  existence ; and  which  constitute 
different  worlds  or  orders  of  being,  all  united  in  the 
eternal  power,  from  which  they  proceed.  Matter  is 
nothing  more  than  the  most  remote  effect  of  the  ema- 
native  energy  of  the  Deity.  The  material  world 
receives  its  form  from  the  immediate  agency  of  pow  ers 
far  beneath  the  first  source  of  being.  Evil  is  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  imperfection  of  matter.  Human 
souls  are  distant  emanations  from  the  I>eity  j and, 
after  tliey  ore  lii>crntcd  frcim  their  material  vehicles, 
will  return,  through  various  stages  of  purification,  to 
the  fountain  whence  they  first  proceeded.*'  (Bruckcr's 
Ihstortf  of  Phitoiophy,  by  Dr.  Enfield,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^.5.) 
From  this  brief  extract  of  the  Cabbalistic  tenets,  it 
will  not  be  difficuU  to  form  a judgment  respecting  the 
merit  of  this  species  of  Cabbala.  It  it  unquestionably 
a fanatical  kind  of  Philosophy,  which  originates  in 
defect  of  judgment  and  eccentricity  of  imagination, 
and  which  tends  to  produce  the  wildest  and  most 
pernicious  enthusiasm. 

ArtlSdalor  The  ^rti/Srialor /iteral  TaWela  is  subdtvldevl  Into 

Literal  three  principal  branches,  affording  an  ample  scope  fur 

Cabbala,  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  or  industry,  at^  which  are 
respectively  termed  Gemairia,  NoUiricon,  and  TeniuraA. 

(1)  Gematria  is  a word  of  Greek  origin, 

signifying  quantity,  pn>portlon,  or  equal  dimension.  It 
is  a mathematical  way  of  Considering  the  Scriptures,  all 
the  Hebrew  letters  being  considered  ns  numerals.  This 
artifice  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
Chronogram,  in  which  the  year  or  dale  of  a particular 
transaction  is  expressed  by  the  numeral  letters  of  a 
word*  there  is,  however,  tins  distinction  between  the 
two,  vi*.  that  all  the  Roman  letters  do  not  denote 
numbers,  but  only  C D I L M V X,  whereas  every 
letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  has  an  arithmetical  or 
numeral  power,  according  to  the  following  table  : 


Ualti. 

Teas. 

Huodreds.  CABALA. 

Aleph 

K..I. 

Yod  '..10. 

Koph  p. . 100. 

Beth 

3..  2. 

Caph  3..  SO. 

Resh  *>. . 2(X). 

Gimel 

J..3. 

Lamed  S.  .30. 

Shin  V. . 300. 

Daletb 

n.  .4. 

Mem  s.  .40. 

Tan  ' n. . 400. 

He 

n.  .5. 

Nun  i.  .50. 

hlnal  Caph  . 500. 

V'au 

1..6. 

Samcch  o. . 60. 

Final  Mem  c. . 600. 

Zain 

r.  .7. 

Ain  3?.  .70. 

Unol  Nun  j.  .700. 

Cheth 

n.  .8. 

l*e  fi..KO, 

Final  He  *\.  . W». 

Teth 

c..f». 

Tsaddi  y..OO. 

FinalTsaddi^. . 900. 

Any  two  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  different 
texts,  and  containing  letters  of  the  same  numerical 
amount,  are  deemed  mutually  convertible  ; nnd  any 
one  or  more  words  consisting  of  letters,  which,  on 
being  cB.st  up  ns  numerals,  make  the  s.ame  totol  sum 
as  the  word  or  words  of  any  parlictikir  (ext,  arc  at 
once  admitted  ns  developing  the  latent  signification  of 
that  text.  Thu.s,  from  the  first  w'ord  in  the  Hook  of 
GeneM,  la  Ihe  begutumg,  the  Uabbins  pretend 

that  God  created  the  world  hi  the  law,  because  from 
the  words  lir*  in  ihe  law  he  /orated  or  created, 

the  same  number  is  elicited,  viz.  D5H.  Again,  because 
the  letters  of  llicwonls  nVsr  r2»,  Shihh  thall  eome,  (Gm. 
xiix.  lO,)  amount  to  358,  and  the  word  rr>7*3,  Mestiah 
contains  (he  same  number ; it  has  been  deemed  u suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  passage  is  a prophecy  of  the 
Messiah. 

(2)  A'blortcon  (pp*VT\j)  isaterm  borrowed  from  the 
Homans,  among  whom  the  notarii,  notaries  or  -short 
band  writers  were  accustomed  to  use  single  letters  to 
signify  whole  word.s,  together  with  other  abbrevia- 
tions. Nolaricon  is  two-fold  : sometimes  one  word 
is  formed  from  the  initial  or  final  letters  of  two  or 
more  words;  and  sometimes  (he  letters  of  ono  word 
arc  taken  os  the  initials  of  so  many  other  words  : and 
the  words  so  collected  are  deemed  faithful  expositions 
of  some  of  the  meanings  of  the  text  in  question.  A 
single  instance  of  this  iriniiig  will  suffice.  In  Dt  ut. 
XXX.  12.  Moses  asks,  ff'ho  »hali  go  up  for  tu  to  hmten  f 
JTS'XCn  vb  r.Sp*  ♦e.  The  initial  letters  of  which  words 
form  the  Hebrew  word  hSus,  si^ifying  rirewmeision  ; 
and  the  Jinal  letters  compose  the  word  ,*ww.  Jehovah. 
Hence  it  Is  inferred  tliat  God  gave  circumcision  as  the 
way  to  heaven. 

(3)  Trmurnh,  (r^'Cr.)  that  is/>enBirM/»i>M  or  rhimgc, 
consists  in  transposing  letters.  Thus,  sometimes  the 
letters  of  .n  word  are  transposed  so  as  to  form  another 
word  : and  sometimes  a wonl  in  any  (mrticulartextls 
exchanged  for  a word  formed  by  the  substilutum  of 
other  letters  in  the  place  of  the  original  letters,  ac- 
cording to  established  rules  of  alplnibclical  permu- 
tation. Of  this  branch  of  (he  Cabbala  there  arc  sever.U 
sorts,  but  the  most  common  is,  to  put  the  twenty- 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  room  of  the  Jirsi, 
the  heenlif’frst  instead  of  the  iecond,  the  ttrentiHh 
instead  of  the  (Atrd,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  Rabbins 
affirm  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  recourse  to  this 
kind  of  Colilmla,  (Jer.  xxv.  nnd,  by  the  wonl  TCT7, 
Sheshach.  intended  ^33,  Habetf  became,  as  be  was  ile- 
nouncing  judgments  against  Robylon,  it  was  not  safe  to 
specify  the  King  of  Babylon  by  name.  Whether  the 
prophet  ever  heard  or  thought  of  this  rale  of  peram- 
lation,  we  may  safely  leave  to  others  to  discuss  ; and 
only  remark,  that  these  modes  of  interpretation  tend 
to  represent  the  Scriptures  os  a cuUeetion  of  acrostics, 
anagrams,  and  riddles,  and  are  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation.  (Waltoni  Prolegomena,  c.  viik  | 30 — 36  > 
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CABALA.  Bnickcr't  //U/ory  of  Phiiotoph^,  by  Dr.  En5e1d,  rol.ii. 

~ book  iv,  ch.  ii.  j Allen’*  MotUrn  Judaiim,  oh.  r.  { Bud- 
^ “ del  InlToHuctio  nd  Hutor'utm  Philo4ophUr  Ebrgorum.) 

.Amone  the  extra  Judaicnl  Cabba1ist*»  an  English 
divine,  William  Al^aster,  may  be  partieulurly  men- 
tioned. He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  occompAniud  the  Karl  of 
Essex  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  in  hia  expedition  to 
Cadiz.  He  first  conformed  to  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,  and  then  recanted  ; although  he  bad  pub- 
lished a tract  entitled  Seven  Motives/or  Conrersion.  He 
was  a sound  Hebraist,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a passion  for  Cabbalistic  interprcLation, 
of  which  he  gave  a notable  proof  in  bis  sermon  at 
Cambridge,  when  he  took  bis  X>octor'fl  degree.  His 
text  was  “ Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch."  and  he  expounded 
the  mystical  sensrc  of  each  of  these  words.  The  render 
will  find  a specimen  of  his  explanation  in  Bayle’s 
Diet,  (udvoe.  Alaftaster.) 

Cabal,  a beverage  made  in  Portugal  In  the  folhiw- 
ing  manner.  Twenty  pounds  of  raisins  are  carefully 
cleaned  of  their  stones,  bruised,  and  saturated  with 
white  wine  in  a barrel  for  about  three  month*.  The 
mixture  is  rich,  clear,  and  agreeable. 

r.ABALLERlA,  in  Botant/,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polifiiamia,  order  Dioecia.  Generic  character  : /lermo- 
phrodite,  calj*x  five-parted  ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; 
stamina  five  i stigma  five-angled  ; germen  superior  ; 
drupe  one-seeded  j male  fiovert  differ  only  iu  having 
abortive  pistUla. 

Eight  species  natives  of  Peru.  Ruiz  ct  Pavoo.  FI. 
Perur. 

CARALLIXE,  Gr.  eafiaW^t,  a name,  say*  Vosslus, 
applied  to  the  meaner  sort  of  horses,  from  the  Doric 
KajdyjaXXcie,  pro  eara^ttWetp,  to  throw  or  cast  down. 

Lat.  caballua ; Fr.  vabalin,  of  or  belonging  to  a horse. 
Beaumont  alludes  to  the  Fable  of  Pegasus. 

Tbr  Miurs  woabi  mtiM!  any  •hould  it  misuse 
For  it  n&Vefr  Uivm  to  like  a ni|rhtinfoilc, 

AMih  It  loftir  trim  note,  bAvin^  wsslied  their  throat 
tVitb  tlw  raialUut  sprtny  of  « pot  of  yrxnd  sle. 

Tfir  E.T’^tlc^tatic.i  tf  .-tie. 

CA'BB.AGE,  c. 'I  “ D.  Kohti^t  koolr;  hrauicix  ca- 

Ca'buaoe,  n.  J pilata  ,*  Ger.  kabia  kraut ; Gal.  chous 
cahtts;  It.  cabuzzof*  Kilian.  Junius  suggests  the  Gr. 
Ae.Voe,  cibtta  I Skinner  and  Lye,  the  Lot.  caput ; and 
Tooke  the  Gr.  *0^7,  food.  Skinner  ami  Lye  ap{>ear 
to  be  right.  The  name  was  probably  given  to  par- 
ticulor  kinds  of  cole,  to  distin^itsh  them  from  others 
that  do  not  cabbage  or  head.  Fr.  caboche,  the  head,  is 
also  cabbage.  In  a note  u[H>n  the  passage  cited  from 
B.  Jonson’s  Rur,  is  the  following  quotation. 

" ’Tis  scarce  an  hundred  years,"  says  Evelyn,  in 
his  Diacottrte  of  Salleta,  vol.  ri.  *•  since  we  first  bad 
cabbafea  out  of  Holland,  Sir  Arthur  Ashley,  of  Wiburg 
8t.  Giles,  in  Dorsetshire,  being,  as  1 am  told,  the  first 
who  planted  them  in  England.  ‘ 

Cato  kixlily  commendf  th  the  psrdcci  coulct  or  wherby 

wc  may  knovr,  that  Id  hU  dsir«  ^rden«  were  ie  some  re»nrct. 

. JloUend.  PtiKit,  u.  fol.  12. 
He  has  receiv'd  weekly  intclligeaee, 

Umd  my  koowledgc  out  of  U»c  l»w  Countries, 

(For  all  {MrU  of  tbe  world)  in  cmltigti  ,* 

And  UtoM  di*]»en’d  anine,  to  smbiuiSAcloun, 

In  oraafm,  ynaak-meloas,  npricoles, 

Limoits,  pome-eitroM,  nnd  such  like. 

Ben  Jamten.  7Tke  .Fm*,  set  U*  so.  1. 

The  learned  Bartbolinus  in  the  treatise,  we  have  often  had 
occasloa  to  take  Botke  of,  says,  That  the  water,  wbereia 


t ekbage  has  been  decocted,  will,  when  froten,  represent  a e«t-  CABBAGE 
: the  vegetable  spiriU  bcinx,  as  he  Roppose*,  conrentniicd  ^ 
by  the  cold.  Bojfie.  KxperiMenimt  IJit.  9/ CoUt.  Tit.  21.  CABIN. 

Altho*  I before  have  adrikcd  the  planting  out  of  ymir  raUaget  y 
for  food  io  October,  yet  of  raiiage  tbe  lufsr  loaf  kind  may  be 
planted  out  in  Febrnary,  and  will  succeed  as  well  as  if  planted 
earlier,  with  this  diiTerCDce  only,  ibal  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cat^agt.  MtUcr.  Ganfener's  jy*ctiaiuiry, 

CABELLO,  or  Porto  Cabrllo,  one  of  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Republic  of  ('oloinbia,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  8ouih  America.  It  is  situated  on  a peninsula 
in  the  Province  of  Venezuela,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  about  ninety  miles  west  of  I^con 
dc  Caraccas.  Porto  Cabcllo  was  originally  founded 
by  the  contraband  traders  who  visited  these  seas. 

Some  fishermen  having  constructed  a fewr  huts  at  ihia 

place,  the  Dutch  smugglers  added  other  buildings  ^ 

and  as  the  port  rose  into  im)>nrtance,  the  .Spanish 

authorities  endeavoured  in  vain  to  bring  it  umler  their 

authority  till  about  tire  beginning  of  the  last  century 

Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  America,  t>eing  deep,  . 

spacious,  completely  sheltered  from  every  w ind,  and  { 

protected  from  the  surge  of  the  sea,  so  common  ia 

tropical  climes.  From  this  circumstance  its  name  is  i 

derived.  The  inhahltaiits  are  between  7000  and  I 

fttitx),  most  of  whom  are  emjdoyetl  in  commerce  and  ' 

navigation.  CabeUo,until  a late  |K*riod,  was  extensively 

capped  in  the  contraband  trade  with  Cura^a  and 

Jamaica;  but  hn*  now t>ccr>me  the  principal  emporium  I 

of  a wide  district  Lat.  10'^  N.  long.  6b®  f»'  W. 

C'ABEXDA,  a port  on  (he  coast  of  Africa,  about  <P 
south  of  the  line.  It  is  frequented  by  the  Portuguese 
slave-ships,  nine  of  which  were  lying  (here  when  Cap-  , 

tatuTuckey’s  expedition  sailed  by  it  in  1816.  It  was  a I 

miserable  village  of  mud-huts  in  Battel’s  lime,  and  has 
probably  never  been  improved.  It  belongs  to  the  : 

Kingof'Ngoy,  who  is  tributary  to  Loaugo.  (Tuckey’s  < 

iVarrafice  ; l*urchas’s  Pi/grwa.)  | 

C.ABEZZO,  (Cabeso,  in  D'Amllle’s  map)  a Province 
of  .Angola  according  to  Father  Cavazzi,  but  nut  named 
in  Dap(>er‘s  list,  boundcil  by  the  Provinces  of  Oacco  nad 
I>ub(do,  and  the  rivers  Coanza  and  Uiomba.  It  is 
populous,  fertile,  and  rich  ill  iron  ore,  in  the  mountains 
called  by  the  Portuguese  .Serm  dc  Ferro,  or  Iron  Moun- 
tains. This  tract  is  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Longo, 
and  other  streams,  lakes,  &c.  I'hcre  is  much  wimd, 
and  the  trees  arc  of  avast  size.  One  of  them  yields  an. 
odoriferous  resin. in  colour  and  consistence  resembling 
wax,  and  }>osscssmg  many  medicinal  virtues.  Cnbezza 
lies  upon  the  second  of  the  three  terraces  which  the 
western  declivity  ofCeniral  Africa  seems  to  form,  and  is 
therefore  far  more  temperate  and  healthy  than  tbe  low^ 
swompy  coast  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

Its  inhabitants  were,  nominally  at  least,  Christians, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(f/opezRc/erione'd*  Congo, da  Fil.  Pigs^elta;  Cavazzi 
di  Monticucullo  in  the  Ethiopk  Occidentaie  of  Labat,  i.  j 
Dapper’s  /IJriea Modem  Univeraal  Hiatorjff  xvi.  I78  j 
and  Hitter’s  Erdkunde,  i.  ' 

CA'BIX,  e.  "X  Fr.  eabane;  Sp.  cabanna  i It.  co- 
Ca'iiin,  n.  f panna;  D.Aalxrn;  Mid.  Lat.  ca/Krnna, 

Ca^binbo,  I tugurium.  All,  says  Skinner,  from  | 

Ca^uinmats.  J the  Lat.  cauanna,  cacea,  a hole  or 
cavern,  Solmasiu*  and  Menage  contend  for  (he  Gr. 
aaravij,  a Stable,  pTttsepe ; in  the  same  application^ 

Junius  observes,  as  in  Horace,  Ep.  xv.  1.  i.  v.  28. 

iSrvrra  regw,  ntc  certum  praeaepe  tenaret  I 
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But  here  u,, plied  to  the 


— ; merely,  i.  e.  to  be  used  satyricc  pro  menta. 


among  the  eUiacna,  whom  lie  cn)|>toya  about  rrfeoMteea  and 


* A (t^in  b any  small  chamber  or  a|wrtment } ou  ftbip-  buain(‘«»r»  of  private  cimMri^tH’nce ; whiUrat  myiterks  of  the  vtata  ^ 
' board  or  elsewhere  i any  small  place  of  dwelling,  us  a were  intimawd  only  to  aoch  * b*im  he  »elrcicd  to  be  of  Uia  more  ' 
col  or  tent  private  raa«iMr>r(iWi»r^  Boktu  Edv«r<i  iV.  ful.  205. 


Thla  yongc  ladie  wepte  and  rride, 

To  whom  no  comforte  might  aualle, 

Of  rhilde  abc  begna  Iravailc 
Where  she  lale  ta  a rai^M  cloac. 

GoKfT.  Conf.  .-fm.  book  Till.  fol.  180. 

'niia  Gabriel  derlarnl  roto  me,  that  they  had  aaiied  both  the 
anken  ami  our  hainer,  and  after  we  had  thu»  communed,  I caa»cd 
4 or  5 of  them  to  gue  into  my  roSMa,  whore  1 gauc  them  fig«,  ami 
made  them  auch  cheere  aa  I could. 

Ilmkltigl.  Vuyagt,  Ac.  Sttnf»  /fwrreire,  T.  L 
i‘)c  make  you  feed  oa  berriri,  and  on  motea, 

And  feed  no  curds  and  wbay,  andauckrthe  go  ate. 

And  raUia  in  a caac,  andhVinpynu  t'p 
To  be  a warriour,  aod  command  a rampe. 

Shaksptare.  Tilmi  AntironinUf  fol.  45. 

Oocid  aSgbt,  good  rrtt.  Ati ! neither  be  my  share ; 

She  liade  |roo«l  night,  lira*.  ke|>t  nty  mt  away ; 

And  daft  me  to  a r«l(M  bang’d  with  rare, 

To  dcflcant  on  the  doubUnf  my  decay. 

/«/.  7Av  I‘tuu^»te  Pifgrim^  llL 

Mob.  And  why  he  slionld  delude  you  thna, 

Unle»a  he  mranlsoine  riUaiiy  } these  ten  weeks 
He  has  hnd  her  at  aea. 

Lam.  His  i'll  as»ureye, 

^riT*jw«>Tr  oad  Fkttkfr,  Tkt  Sta  Vofmgt,  act  ir,  sc.  1. 
LipUtninf  wna  nil  our  light,  and  it  rain'd  more 
Tnaa  if  the  sun  had  dmnh  the  sea  befnve. 

SoDoc  coffin'd  in  their  cai«Mi  lie,  equally 
Griev’d  that  they  are  not  dead,  and  yet  munt  die. 

Donat,  The  Siarai. 

Ere  the  bbibUing  eastern  scout, 

Tlw  nice  mom,  ou  th'  Indian  steep 
From  iter  eaim'd  loop-.fau)e  peep. 

ktuem.  Cswnu,  r.  140. 

For  this  person  haring  burl  much  conreraation  with  the  divers 
for  pearls,  not  only  learned  from  them,  that  tliey  found  the  water 
very  aenBlbty  cold  at  the  liottom,  which  in  some  places  he  mti- 
Bsaird  to  be  80  or  100  fathom  tkep ; btU  oboerved  dtrers  of  them 
at  their  return  to  the  bnata,  to  be  ready  to  shake  with  cold,  and 
hasten  to  the  fires  ihiU  were  kept  ready  for  them  in  little  vahbint 
upon  the  shore. 

Uoylt,  Of  tit  7Vu»^rra/«rr  of  tit  Sutmorinr  Brgioiu,  ch.  V. 

' ■ - - - The  ploddtoc  hind, 

That  homeward  hies,  kens  not  the  cbearing  site 
Of  lib  ralm  <<«44<a,  which  a miuiient  past. 

Stream’d  from  its  roof  au  azure  curl  of  smoke, 

Beneath  the  siieltering  coppice,  and  pave  sign 
Of  warm  domestick  welcome  from  his  toil. 

AfsMir.  Tie  EngfuA  fiardtn,  book  Ut. 

C.^‘'BINET,  V "i  Vr.  fabhu't — Cabinet  is 

CVbixkt,  fl.  ( the  (liDiiiiutive  of  coim,  and 

C4'Bi>rBT-cocNXtL,  MS  applied  to  a casket,  for 

Cs'BtNRT’MBCJiBTS,  ».  j depoBiiiiig  jcwcls,  coins,  &c. 
as  well  as  to  a small  cabin,  closet,  cot,  room  or 
njkartmcnt. 

When  liU  friends  about  hun,  shewed  him  many  use*  whereof 
ihe  said  coffer  or  caUntl  niipUt  bee  put  into,  considerinp  tiiat 
Alesamier  bimwlf  could  not  away  witL  those  deUcate  perfumes, 
beiiip  a warriour,  and  slurricti  with  heating  armes,  and  following 
warfare  i when,  1 say,  his  pallaoU  about  him  could  not  resolve 
well  wliaC  service  to  put  It  to : bimselfe  made  no  more  adov,  bat 
Saul  iHb3i  I will  have  it  to  serve  for  a case  of  Homer’s  bookes. 

y/WAiW.  Pfiaif,  V.  i.  fob  171. 
Whee  from  ymir  wcil'wroupbt  re^'4ir/yon  ufccit. 

And  ywvr  bripbt  looks  awake  U, 

Ah  1 be  at<  frighted  if  yon  see 
’nw  nrw  Si»ia'id  picture  gaze  on  llice, 

Aad  hnirit  a sigh  or  two. 

Cvvlry,  ,Vy  Pieter*. 


And  If  all  that  will  not  serve  our  turn,  but  we  must  press  into 
hta  eaiimet'teemtt^  Invade  the  book  of  life,  and  orenre,  and 
divulge  to  all  men  atteontitia  fto*Mini  Dei  nottri,  then  are  God's 
mercie*  uuwortbiiy  repaid  by  us,  and  those  indulgences  wUlck 
were  to  bestow  civUity  upon  Ute  world,  have  only  taught  us  to  be 
more  rude.  IJamauntd,  tForit,  v.iv.  Sermomx, 

If  we  were  admitted  to  search  the  emUaet  of  the  besuUful 
Narcuaa,  among  heaps  of  epistles  from  admirers,  which  are  (here 
preserved  with  equal  care,  bow  few  should  arc  bad,  but  would 
make  any  one  «ck  In  the  readiug,  except  her  who  is  Aatlered  by 
them  ? Spteiatart  No.  625. 

You  will  then  see,  that  the  same  exteMivc  capacity,  which 
could  guide  all  the  tumultuoiu  scenes  of  (be  camp,  knew  how  to 
direct,  with  ciiual  skill,  the  calmer  but  more  perplexing  opera* 
tluna  of  the  caharl. 

Afallet.  To  tAe  7>MAe  ef  AlortiorcHgk. 

CABIKI,  from  the  Hebrew  “the  mighty 

ones,*’  by  the  ancient  l^abian.*  of  Persia,  called  Gabri, 
(Hyde,  itet.  Pare  xxix.)  “ the  great  beneficent  power- 
ful ones,*’  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4,)  whence  Lycuphron 
aeems  to  have  borrowed  the  term  Cabri  or  Capri. 
Certain  sacred  Priests  or  deified  hemes,  venerated 
by  the  iVgans,  as  the  authors  of  religion,  and  the 
founders  of  the  human  race.  Considerable  obscurity 
prevails  in  the  accounts  which  are  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  them,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
profound  secrecy  to  which  all  persons  were  obliged, 
who  were  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  their  rites, 
and  (he  cure  which  was  taken  to  exclude  the  uninitiated  ^ 
partly  from  the  multiplicity  of  mimes  and  titles 
belonging  to  the  same  characters)  and  partly  from 
the  iiidiscriminule  application  of  thcic  muUiplied  np- 
pelliUions  to  the  Deities  themselves,  and  to  the  miuisters 
of  their  worship.  For  ex.*imple,  wc  are  informed  be 
Strabo,  that  the  hierophants  were  culled  Cabin, 
Corybontes.Pans,  Satyrs,  Tityri,  Bacchi,  Khea  Cybcic, 
Cybe,  ami  Dindymene)  ondthat  these  names  were  also 
bestowed  upon  the  Cioda,”  (x.  469.)  ITjc  Priests  are  also 
sometimes  called  Cosmili  ami  Mercurii,  Id^i  Daclyli, 
(Skdin.  Polykiit.  ly,)  Galli,  (Herodian.  i.  11,) 
Mcnadcs,  (Catull.  Ffeg.  lx.)  names  all  common  to 
them,  and  to  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  oracular 
law  which  enjoined  the  preservutiou  of  the  ancient 
Barbaric  names,  (Ornc.  C'Auh/.  70,)  oeopa^a  ^epfiapa 
WOT*  aXof^t,  led  to  a double  iiomcucUlure,  viz.  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  language  j imd  thus,  us  the 
religion  of  the  cast  sprend  itself  among  the  various 
Pagan  nations,  a prodigious  accumulation  of  titles 
was  amassed,  which  was  subsequently  supposed  to 
indicate  an  equal  number  of  Deities.  The  Cabiri,  by 
these  means,  became  the  fruitful  source  of  almost  all 
the  Gods  and  heroes  of  chtsstcal  antiquity  j and  under 
the  various  titles  of  Coryl>aiitcs,  Curetes,  Dioscuri, 
Anactes,  Dii  Mngni,  Ido:t  Daclyli,  Telcbines,  Lares, 
Ephestii,  Penates,  M.^ne.-(,  Tilancs,  ond  Alela%  were 
venerated  from  Asb  Minor  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Homan  Empire,  w hilst  their  history  ami  character 
were  preserv  ed  in  the  eastern  an  thology  of  Menu  and 
the  Seven  Kishis,  {jUiat.  Ret.  vol.  v.)  and  is  to  be  traced 
in  mauy  of  the  rites  of  Druidism. 

The  identityof  the  Cabiri  and  ('orybantea  Is  expressly 
ofiirmcd  by  Strabo,  (x.  47^,)  and  Curetes  is,  according 
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CABUU.  to  Suidafl,  a i}^onym  for  CorrbanCca ; Pausanias, 
{Phoc.  806,)  identifier  the  worship  of  the  Anacte*, 
Diorcuri,  and  Cabiri } and  Nonnur,  (Nonni  Diont/s.  xiv. 
%>1,)  makes  them  the  some  with  the  Idei  DaclyU  and 
the  Telchines}  by  liygintu,  (Fab.  139,)  the  Corybanles 
are  declared  to  be  JLarrs,  who  are  Ephestii,  (Theo* 
doret,  vlil.  j)  and  Virgil,  (.-Ea.  iii.  11.  and  >-Ui.  678,) 
unites  the  iVnates  with  the  Dii  Magiii,  who  arc  un- 
doubtedly the  Cabiri.  In  like  manner  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Manes.  Tilanes,  Alcia:,  and  the  whole  host 
of  mytholoi2:ical  Deities  of  both  seacs,  may  be  traced  U> 
the  same  oripn,  and  identified  with  the  original  Cabiri. 
bSee  Faber’s  Dittertalion  on  ihe  Cabiri,  vol.  i.  cap.  iii. 
where  this  subject  is  fully  treated.) 

The  number  of  the  Cabiri  themselves  is  variously 
reported,  and  appears  to  have  varied  in  different  coun- 
tries. By  Cicero,  (.Vn/.  Dear.  iii.  SI,)  the  throe  prin- 
cipal are  enumerated  by  the  names  of  Tritopatreus, 
E^uleus,  and  Dionysius,  sons  of  Jupiterand  Proserpine, 
and  arc  dignified  with  the  title  Anactesor  Kings;  and 
Mnosias.  (Scbol.  in  ApoU,  /irgonaut.  i.  917,)  asserts 
that  the  Cabiri  of  ^amothrace,  in  which  island  their 
worship  was  first  introduced  from  Asia,  were  three  in 
number ; and  th.it  their  names  were  Aaieros,  Axtocersa, 
and  Axiocersns.who  are  Cere.s, Proserpine, and  Pluto; 
to  these  a fourth  w*as  added,  whom  he  calls  Casmilus  or 
Mercury.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  there 
were  originally  but  two  Cabin,  Jupiter  and  Bacchus, 
(/£id.)  By  others  they  are  stated  to  have  been  five, 
seven, eight,  and  even  twelve,  (Tsetses  in  /.ycop/i.j)  and 
in  later  ages  their  number  wa%  yet  greater.  Their 
names  and  genealogy  are  so  differently  given,  that  it 
is  impossible,  in  this  place,  to  enumerate  all  the  autho- 
rities which  record  their  titles  and  characters.  Their 
worship  was  Introduced  into  Greece,  at  a very  early 
period,  from  Phopniciaj  and  is  s.iid  to  have  been  carried 
back  from  .''amothmeo,  the  seat  of  its  first  European 
esiablifhmcnt,  to  Troy,  whence  .Eneas  took  it  with 
him  into  Africa  and  Italy;  but  other  authors  trace  it 
through  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  into  Greece,  and 
from  I*hrrgia  orPhrsnicia  into  Etruria,  whence  Numa, 
or  Tnrquinius  Priscus  brought  it  to  Rome.  The  rites 
with  which  it  was  celebratcil  were  considered  as  in- 
rinlable  mysteric.«,  and  the  least  attempt  to  intrude 
upon  them  was  punished  with  death.  Even  so  late  as 
the  Augustan  age,  Horace  declares  that  he  would,  on 
no  account  sle**p  under  tlie  same  roof,  or  sail  in  the 
same  vessel  with  one  who  should  dare  to  profane  the 
sacred  mysteries  ; and  Juvenal  mentions  the  oath  by 
the  altar  of  the  .Samothracian  Gods,  as  the  roost  solemn 
and  binding  of  all  imprecations.  'J*hcrc  was  doubtless 
great  variety  in  the  ceremonies  observed  by  different 
mystagngues,  and  iu  various  places ; but  there  is,  at 
the  same  lime,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  mysteries 
of  Isis,  Ceres,  Mithras,  'i'rophonius,  Bacchus,  Rhea, 
and  Adonis  or  Osiris,  and  all  the  similar  customs  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Hindostan,  and  Hribtin,  (Maur.  Ind. 
Ant.  vi.  87,)  were  merely  varieties  of  the  ancient 
Samothracian  or  Cabirtc  rites,  (Fnb.  Cniiri,  U.)  which 
were  celebrated  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
with  every  precaution  which  could  ensure  privacy. 
(Fide  Hcrodoi.  iii.  37-)  The  epoptsf  were  obliged  to 
undeigo  a previous  probation  of  strict  abstinence, 
chastity,  and  silence ; they  were  then  purified  by 
water  and  blood  ; they  offered  a sacrifice  of  a bull  or 
ram,  (whence  the  terras  Taurofrofinm  and  Ariobolium,) 
taiibe  blood  of  which  the  hierophant  was  also  sprinkled  ; 


and  were  made  to  drink  of  the  two  fountains  called  CABIRJ. 
J..ethe  and  Mnemosyne,  the  former  in  order  to  wash  - 

.away  the  memory  of  former  guilt,  and  the  Latter  to 
enable  them  to  bear  in  mind  the  instructions  they 
were  to  receive.  After  this  prcpimiiion,  they  were  ia- 
trodured  into  the  recesses  either  of  a dark  tower,  or 
of  a sacred  grotto,  w here,  in  total  darkness,  their  cars 
were  assailed  by  artful  combinations  of  the  most  ap- 
palling sounds,  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters,  the  crash 
of  thunder,  and  yelU  of  distress,  while  occafional  faint 
gleams  oflight  di.^playcd  the  most  horrible  plnantoma 
flitting  amid  the  sh.adcs,  and  a dead  body  laid  out  upon 
a bier.  M ben  the  mind  wm  sufficiently  impressed 
with  terror,  the  epoptx  w ere  suddenly  hurried  forwan] ; 
the  scene  was  instantly  changed ; light  and  cheerful 
music  succeeded  to  darkness  and  dismal  lamentations; 
every  thing  was  studiously  crehihited  in  the  most 
dazzling  colours ; the  dead  body  revived,  and  the 
mystic  temple  resounded  with  sounds  of  rejoicing.  The 
mystagogue  now  appeared,  and,  takingthe  initiated  by 
the  hand,  commuiiicBtcd  to  him  the  hidden  doctrine 
of  the  ('abiri,  and  pennitted  him  to  join  in  their  secret 
commemorations.  These  ceremonies  appear  to  have 
been  of  a very  indecent  and  lascivious  description ; 
they  began  with  circular  dances  in  imitation  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; but  with  these  were 
combined  the  abominable  ithyphallic  orgies,  (Ilcrodot. 
ii.  49.  51,)  in  which  the  mystic  phallus  or  langn.  and 
the  Voni,  (atcoioe  qfveafv»<ov,)  were  introduced,  luid 
paraded  in  on  ark  of  peculiar  construction,  which  was 
sup|KiScd  to  represent  the  coffin  of  the  fniiixler*  of  the 
human  race,  whose  temporary  decease  was  bewailed  with 
loud  Lvmeutations,  and  whose  revival  was  hailed  with 
Joyful  acclamations,  ond  in  terms  of  studied  and  de- 
testable indecency.  The  w bole  system  w as  calculated 
to  excite  on  aJlernation  of  violent  grief  and  joy,  and  is 
described  by  those  wbo  have  ventured  to  speak  of  it 
'*  as  most  horrible,  and  most  ravishingly  pleasant.’* 

The  confusion  arising  from  the  polyonymy  of  the 
Cabiric  peraons,  U in  a great  measure  clcari^  up  by 
means  of  a clue  afforded  in  the  Fhcenician  history  of 
Sanconiatho,  (lib.  viii.)  which  strongly  sup|>orts  the 
opinion,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  Gentile  mythology  is 
founded  upon  a combination  of  the  f^abion  superstition, 
(Mairoonides  de  Idol.)  with  an  excessive  venemtion 
for  the  arkitc  ancestors  of  mankind,  and  for  the  relics 
of  the  deluge,  which  gradually  dq^neraied  into  idola- 
try, and  identified  the  diluvian  ogdoad  with  the  plane- 
tary system.  According  to  this  theory  which  has  been 
advocated  by  more  than  one  writer,  nithnnich  learning, 
though  perhaps  with  no  IHtle  indulgence  of  iinagina- 
lion,  the  distribution  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of 
Noah,  rendered  it  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
preserve  a genealogical  history  of  the  P.itriarchal 
family ; and,  for  this  purpose,  certain  expressive  com- 
memorative festivals  were  instituted,  and  certain 
images,  (6Vn.  xxxi.  19)  were  formed  at  n very  early 
l>eriod,  which  were  at  once  a species  of  tangible 
family  Chronicles,  and  of  armorial  bearings.  The 
reverence  in  which  these  were  held,  would  naturally 
increase  in  every  succeeding  generation,  until,  by 
degrees,  the  mist  of  time  magnified  the  great  /athert 
of  mankind  into  their  creatoru,  and  elevated  them  into 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  appeared  suitable  abodes 
for  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead,  and  worthy  objects 
for  the  adoration  of  the  living.  As  mankind  spread 
over  the  world,  they  carried  with  them  the  genealogies 
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CABOU.  aod  the  toleinn  feetivftU  which  had  thus  cdjtaiDcd 
— anionic  them,  (Baiiiy  nr  CjiUantidti)  but  uowUlingto 
CABLE,  acknowledf^  that  they  were  theouelvea  wanderers 
*-^v  upon  the  bee  of  the  earth,  probably  driven  out  to  seek 
a home  by  some  stronger  tribe,  each  nation,  (Faber, 
Cabiri,  |i.  291,)  feigned  that  its  own  country  was 
the  seat  of  the  events  recorded  in  its  legends,  which 
were  adopted  to  the  localities  of  the  regions  it  in- 
habited, and  corrupted  by  a wild  admixture  of  fabulous 
allegory.  That  the  Cabin,  and  consequently  all  (he 
other  mythologicad  Deities,  were  originally  mortal 
men  formed  part  of  the  doctrine  revealed  in  the  mys- 
teries, (Cic.  Tuic.  i.  12.  13  i)  and  the  characters  and 
adventures  of  these  personages,  under  whatever  names, 
and  in  whatever  parts  of  the  globe,  correspond  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  those  of  the  Noachidm.  'fhe 
reader  who  is  onxiou-s  to  pursue  this  obscure  and  mystic 
subject,  in  which  so  wide  a field  is  opened  to  fanciful 
speculation,  will  find  it  almost  exhausted  In  the  learned 
pages  of  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Faber,  which  defy 
abridgement,  and  to  which  we  can  only  generally 
refer. 

C.\'BLE,  a.  1 Fr.  ca6^e/ Dutch,  coiri;  Gr.cnV?- 

Cx'fUJiu,  or  Vnssius  observes 

that  if  KafttfXvff  a camel,  is  used  pro  rudentr,  for  a 
cable}  it  is  either  because  a cable  recalls  to  mind 
(rfferal)  that  huge  and  distorted  animat;  or  because 
eables  were  formerly  wrought  of  eameU  hair,— but 
there  is  nothing  .satisfactory  to  be  found  upon  the 
etymology  of  this  word. 

The  large  rope,  to  which  the  ship’s  anchor  is  affixed, 
is  called  the  cable. 

For  first  thonfli  tHei  bcfinae  lows 
At  eiKls  thei  b«  nouclit  nouable, 

But  all  to  broke  rawt  aoJ  emllf. 

So  that  the  »hip  with  aoilaloe  blaate 
(Whaa  meo  Irate  wen«)  U ouerrasC. 

Com/,  jtim.  book  L fol.  U. 

From  the  hie  hcaio  the  God  agatoe  U lead, 

Lo  tpurmod  rs  to  balKt  and  file  eivay, 

Aad  biddls  emyte  the  tvyne  emtUi  la  tway. 

IXamgloi.  Emerntlot,  book  IT.  fol.  120. 


— “ - Awake,  get  up,  n]r  eerai, 

Abord  year  ahipa,  aad  boyar  a-p  aayi  with  ipeede  i 
A God  ate  willa,  sent  from  aboor  siriuoe, 

To  bast  toy  flight,  and  writhen  coifU  cat. 

Smrrtj.  book  !t. 

mich  llilnn  U the  cansc  that  our  Saulour  Chrtst  said  it  were 
ae  bardc  for  the  riche  msnne  to  come  inu>  braurn,  as  n c^mt  citbU 
Of  a camel  to  go  tUrouffh  a acedle's  eye.  For  It  is  not  alaae  to 
Uaue  riches  but  to  loue  riebra. 

Sir  T^omaj  .%fore$  IfVricr,  fol.  22. 

A bcechen  mast  then  U iIk*  hollow  b*«r 

They  put  sod  hoisted  : (IxC  U ia  bis  place 

AVlth 

C'^apawra.  /fomrr't  book  U.  fol.  30. 

When  Cbancfllor  wm  retorned,  and  reported  these  tbbira,  arjd 
how  dear  the  Eu-lish  ciotbra  were  sold  in  tho»e  »art»,  and  hmr 
cheap  hemp  aad  flax  Cor  emUet,  wax  and  rkU  fum  were  soW 
uato  ikecn  { those  inerchaou  irrew  into  aeoaifany  or  siKietp,  Uy 
the  assent  of  (^cen  Maiy.  which  we  call  (he  Mosemvia  Coinp«|w. 

• CmmdeM.  Sfieob<tAf  Am^to^  156/. 

From  its  [the  Atncrieaa  aloej  roots  are  likewise  made  ike 
sCroogrtt  ropes  and  cablet. 

2}erkttm.  Phy.  Tltm,  book  X.  notejr. 
While  tbey,Her  Aattprinji  ereeksand  npeoiag  bowers 
CautioQs  approachiaf,  la  Mnina*t  port 
Cast  out  the  csMnf  stooeupon  the  strand. 

Uyer.  Tkt  Pietca^  book  iu 
Skonld  we  at  last  be  drlrca  by  dire  decrc« 

Too  near  tlie  fatal  margia  of  tlie  sea. 

The  hull  dismasted  there  awhile  may  rule. 

With  leagthen’d  caller,  oa  the  rsjnnjf  tide. 

Falconer.  The  Skljntreck,  rao.  3. 

Cabls,  in  }Javal  ^airt,  is  a long  thick  rope  formed 
of  three  prinrijxil  strands  of  hemp,  and  is  employed 
for  confining  a vessel  to  its  place  by  means  of  an 
anchor  or  other  fixed  hotly.  Those  long  and  heavy 
chains  which  have  been  recently  employed  for  the  some 
purixjsc  are  also  called  Cables.  Every  vessel  has 
ready  for  service  three  Cables,  which  are  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  following  terms,  the  theci  Cable, 
the  bc$t  bower  Cable.  an<l  the  mall  hover  Cable,  The 
pneral  length  U 100  or  120  fathoms.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  different  kinds  of  best  bower  Cablts  at 
present  employed  in  the  BriUsh  Navy , with  the  cor- 
responding iron  Cables. 


Rates  of  ships. 


First  rate,  large  . . 
middle  . . 
small. . , . 
Second  rate  .... 
'Third,  large .... 

small. . . . 
Fourth,  CO  guns. . 
5S  ditto. . 
50  ditto. . 
Fifth,  48  guns. . 
4C  ditto  1 
42  ditto  / 
Sixth,  28  guns.. 

Ship  sloop 

Brig,  large 

Ditto,  small  .... 


Beet  bewrr  hempen 
rabies,  loo  fitfboms. 
Sites,  _ . . ^ 
cimim. 

ioefara.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

45  114  2 7 


iNumbra  of  Dismeter  and  weight  nf  the 

racb.  r stituted  for  Che  preradliigr. 


105  2 17 
9ff  2 27 
9d  2 27 
96  2 27 
89  0 12 
80  O 22 
66  O 21 
62  1 14 
53  2 (1 


33  O 10 
S3  0 10 


936  — — ^ 

936  

612 


2k  inches. 
218  cwt. 


r 2 inches. 

1 1S6  cwt.  2 qr. 
1 Uinch 
/ 170  cwt.  2qr. 

1 14  Inch. 

j 145  cwt.  3 qr, 

(I4  inch. 

97  cwt.  2 qr. 

1 I4  inch 
/ 74  cwt.  3 qr^ 

KI4  inch. 

61  cwt.  1 qr. 
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CABLE.  Of  Iron  Gtbles.  The  invention  of  Iron  Cablet  it  of 
very  rcceut  date;  the  tirst  idea  relative  to  the  em- 
plo)’ment  of  thit  material  in  lieu  of  hemp  first  occurred 
to  Captain  Samuel  Brown  of  the  Hoyal  Navy,  and  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  jmlent  iron  Cable  nmnufac* 
tory  at  Poplar.  In  such  a novel  application  m that 
of  iron  to  supply  the  place  of  hemp  for  ship's  Cable, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  best 
form  of  the  link  was  not  projmsed.  The  inventor  had 
an  idea  that  it  would  lie  neee>i*ary  to  givctohUCablca 
certain  degree  of  elasticity,  lest  that  the  ship  coming 
to  her  bearing  on  the  chain  suddenly,  the  latter  might 
be  carried  away.  With  this  view  the  links  of  the  chain 
were  twisted  about  lialf  ivay  round,  so  that  when  the 
strain  should  take  place,  the  links  by  untwisting,  as  it 
were,  might  produce  an  effect  somewhat  eipiivalcnt  to 
the  natural  elasticity  of  hemp.  This  provision  wa.s 
however  quite  unnecessary,  because  before  the  vessel 
could  }>ossibly  give  that  strain  to  the  Cable  which  it 
was  intended  to  provide  against,  the  weight  of  the 
Coble  itself  would  check  the  iniinilse,  and  operate  in 
the  same  way  as  elasticity  in  the  hempen  Cable.  And 
as  this  form  of  the  link  is  certainly  not  so  strong  as 
that  in  which  the  matter  is  all  in  one  plane,  room  w as 
left  for  further  improvements.  Accordingly  Mr, 
Thomas  Brunton  afterwards  took  out  a patent  for  an 
iroit  Cable  on  a new  principle.  In  which  the  matter  m 
the  link  was  all  in  one  plane  •,  the  link  itself  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a broad  bended  stay  introducetl  into  its 
middle  part  across  the  conjugate  diameter,  to  prevent 
its  collapsing  or  shutting  up  when  any  heavy  strain  is 
upon  rt.  In  fig.  6,  plate  XXI.  MUcelidviics,  we  have 
shown  the  form  of  this  link  os  it  is  described  by  the 
patentee:  this  stay  also  prevents  the  different  links 
from  entering  each  other,  os  they  are  liable  to  do  in  a 
common  chain,  and  thereby  entangling  the  Cable. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  improvement  were  so 
striking  and  obvious,  that  this  new  Cable  soon  super* 
•eded  the  original  one  by  Captain  Brown,  although 
not  before  the  others  had  become  very  common,  and 
naval  officers,  w*ho  arc  generally  averse  to  innovations, 
had  become  reconciled  and  convinced  of  the  impor* 
tant  advantages  which  iron  Cables,  even  in  the  first 
fbrni,  possessed  over  those  of  hemp.  The  merit  of 
producing  this  conviction,  and  of  the  first  idea,  are 
unquestionably  due  to  Captain  Brown,  who  persevered 
against  every  obstacle  and  objection.  At  present 
hempen  Cables  are  in  very  little  requc.st  in  the  Navy, 
and  even  in  the  Merchant  service  iron  is  continually 
supplanting  hemp  for  this  purpose. 

As  any  continuous  mass,  such  as  that  of  a rope  or 
chain,  is  no  stronger  than  ibi  veakrat  part,  it  follows 
that  if  even  one  link  were  defective  the  entire  Cable 
would  be  defective  in  the  same  degree  ; and  os  every 
link  is  welded  separately,  it  became  important  to  con* 
trivc  some  machine  for  trying  the  strength  of  every 
Cable  before  it  was  issued.  Machines  were  accord* 
ingly  constructed  by  both  the  above  makers  { and 
cs  ery  Cable  bofore  it  is  delivered  is  strained  by  a force 
greater  than  the  absolute  strength  of  the  hempen 
Cable  it  is  intended  to  replace;  by  this  means  the 
utmost  security  is  given;  and  we  ^lieve  there  has 
oever  l>een  more  than  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a 
chain  Cable  has  been  broken  at  sea.  As  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  cut  the  Cable  when  of  hemp,  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  against  similar  contingencies  in 
the  iron  Coble,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  a bolt 


CAB 

and  sheckle  at  every  fathom  or  tw*o  fathoms,  so  that  CABLE, 
by  striking  out  this  bolt  or  pin  the  Coble  is  detached 
with  as  much  eose  as  (he  hempen  one  is  cut. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the 
strength  of  chain  Cables,  with  different  iron  at  Captain 
Brown's  manufactory.  Sec  Burltm's  Luaif  an  the 
.VtrrflgfA  of  ff'vod,  Iron,  ontl  other  MateriaU. 


Disrartcr.  Brvsktng  irriplit. 

iorbr».  tons.  r*(. 

Old  sable 73  10 

U ditto  80  O 

lA  (Jurcroft  new  sable 71  O 

1*  Keiolsken  .Archangel 71  O 

l|  Old  holts  fngotte<i  by  hand  hammers,  7t  10 

1 1 full.  Knglish  bars  filed  an<l  rolled  M O 

U Ditto o 

l|  Old  Dutch  Imlts  fogiitted  71 

lA  AVclsh  iron  rolled  into  bolts 10 

l|  Ditto  73  5 

ll  Welsh  fogotted  by  hand  hammers. ...  10 

li  Ditto,  rolled  but  not  hammered 76  O 

l|  Scrap  iron  kO  S 

Mean 76  nearly. 


All  the  links  in  the  almve  experiments  were  of  the 
same  form,  foval,)  six  inches  in  the  clear. 

By  a similar  set  of  cx|Hrrimcnts,  made  on  iron  bolts 
and  l>ar.s  with  the  same  machine,  it  ajqieared  that  the 
mean  strength  of  an  iron  holt  of  ihe  same  diameter  was 
such  as  to  indicate  a reduction  in  the  actual  btrenglh 
of  the  iron  when  manufactured  into  the  Cable  form,  of 
thirty-eight  to  forty-four  ; that  is  the  strength  of  the 
Cable  ttithont  s/r/ys.  is  to  that  of  two  simple  bolts  of 
the  same  diameter,  as  thirty-cight  to  forty-four  ; but 
the  actual  strength  of  cither  cannot  be  determined 
accurately  by  this  machine,  as  it  appears  unquestion- 
ably to  underrate  its  own  |)ower. 

If,  however,  we  refer  to  section  XXIV.  of  our 
Treatise  on  BJerhaHtes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meim 
strength  of  cohesion  of  wmught  iron  is  twenty-seven 
tons  per  square  inch ; which  is  equivalent  to  21  S ton.s 
per  circular  inch  ; and  conset|ucntly  as  -14  *.38  1*  SI  'S 
t 1 8*3  tons,  the  strength  j»er  circular  inch  of  iron  in  the 
Cable  form.  And  wc  may  hence  readily  compute  the 
actual  strength,  or  rather  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
several  iron  Cables  specified  in  the  preceding  table, 
viz. 

D'lairasioa  of  the  Breaking  Breaking  atrain  of  corre- 
bolt  formtnf  the  Uok.  atrain.  •pund'inK  WtnprnCable. 
inches.  tmu.  Iona. 

2i IfiVB  U4 

2 151  4 Kll 

U 13.>  63 

i; Hi 

U 66  4U 

l| 57  2 

U 472 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  superior,  in  jioiiit  of 
strength,  tlie  iron  Cable,  even  in  its  most  unfavourable 
form,  is  to  tl)at  of  hemp  ; and  with  rcs;>ect  to  dura- 
bility no  comparison  whatever  can  he  made.  On  n 
rocky  bottom  a hempen  ( able  is  destroyed  in  a few 
months ; the  duration  of  the  other  is  almost  indefinite. 
AA'ith  the  broiul  heatled  stay,  as  in  the  link  describccl 
above,  the  iron  in  the  Cable  form  U nearly  or  quite  as 
strong  ns  in  the  simple  bolt. 
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CABUU  CABtJL,  (he  Capital  of  a Kingdom  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  Afghinia- 
tiui.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  34^  l<y  N.  and  long.  69**  15'' 
£.  and  **  is/'  says  114j{  Khallfah,  **  the  Capital  of 
ZAbulist&n,  in  long.  106'^  5&,  and  tat.  33°  3(/,  an 
agreeable  city  on  tbe  l>onk8  of  a river,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  has  n strong  castle, 
difficult  to  approach,  except  on  one  side.  Its  inhabi- 
tants consist  of  Musulmans,  Hindi!  idnlatcrs,  and 
Jews.  In  former  times  tbe  Hindiis  had  a great  vene- 
ration for  this  city.  Their  Emperors,  after  they  hod 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  were  not  Emperors  till  they 
had  been  crowned  here.  There  are  snowy  moimtoins 
on  its  boundaries;  but  as  its  air  is  both  hot  and  cold 
dates  cannot  ripen  ; but  cotton  and  saffron  grow  in 
its  territory.  In  the  mountains  there  arc  mines  of 
iron,  aromatic  roots  (•Sci/amutetf)  and  ogallochum ; 
but  the  HaUlij  CiibuU  (Terminalia  Ckebula)  is  brought 
from  India,  and  is  called  Cibull,  because  it  is  sold  in 
the  markets  there ; at  all  events  it  does  grow  in  that 
country.  The  sums  received  for  this  article  at  C&bul 
formerly  amounted  to  fifteen  ydc  of  dirhems  ( = 
1,5(K),o6o  dirhems  = s£*3«,ooo.)  and  90,000  ( = 
j^llSOO.)  also  were  received  for  every  bale.”  Jthdn^ 
numti,  p.  237- 

Such  was  the  state  of  Cdbiil  two  centuries  ago  ; it 
now  occupies  each  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  environed  by 
groves  and  gardens,  in  a wide  plain,  well  watered,  and 
full  of  walled  villages,  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields. 
The  town  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a semicircular 
range  of  low  hills,  on  tbe  summit  of  which  there  is  a 
vail  of  no  strength  ; on  the  remaining  and  eastern 
side,  towards  the  river,  it  is  protected  by  a rampart, 
through  which  the  principal  road  enters.  On  a hill, 
to  the  north  of  the  gate  in  this  rampart,  stands  the 
£dlh-bis4r  (High,  Castle)  or  citadel,  where  a gilt  cu- 
pola points  out  the  Royal  residence ; and  there  is 
also  an  upper  citadel,  which  serves  as  a State-prison. 
As  earthquakes  are  frequent,  most  of  (he  buildings  are 
of  wood,  but  there  is  a fine  RdzAr  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  built  by  AH  MerdAn  KhAn  in  the  reign  of 
Jehiingfr,  (a.  d.  1605— 16S7  ) The  bizArs  arc  well 
supplied  aiul  crowded  by  Uz-begs,  Afghans,  and 
Hindbs.  A small  Armenian  colony  has  Men  esta- 
blished at  CAbul,  since  the  time  of  Nddir  Sh&b;  and 
the  Hindhs,  who  are  numerous  and  encouraged,  are 
among  its  most  commercial  and  industrious  inhabi- 
tants. The  climate  is  extremely  temperate  in  winter, 
but  excessively  hut  in  summer ; and  the  surrounding 
counlr>'  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
poets  of  India  and  Persia.  Its  flowers  and  fruits  are 
highly  beautiful  and  abundant ; and  the  latter  ore 
exported  to  distant  parts  of  Htnddst&n.  ./fyfn  Jehari^ 
it  164  ; Elphinstone's  Caa5«i,  particularly  ch.  viU.« 
xi.;  Hamilton's  Gazett€trand  IhAdoitan,ii.!i54. 

The  Kingdom  of  CAbul,  now  comprehending  tbe 
greater  part  of  Afgh&nist&n  and  some  other  terri- 
tories was  formerly  divided,  as  we  learn  from  the 
/Icban,  (ii.  165,)  and  the  Jch(in^num<i,  (p.  S37,) 
into  tdmens  or  townships,  of  which  fifteen  are  named 
by  one,  and  twenty-one  by  the  other  of  those  works. 
It  was  then  called  Zubulist^m,  and  by  the  Persians 
BAkhteri-zemfn  (the  East.)  It  is  a long  tract  of 
country,  enclosed  by  mountains  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Pershdwer,  and  some  of  the  Indian  provinces  ; 
on  the  west  by  Cfibisthn  (the  Mountainous  Regions) 
and  Hazj'iroh;  on  the  north  by  Kondoz  and  Ontloz 

TOL.  xiz. 


separated  from  it  on  that  side,  by  the  mountains  of  CABUL. 
Hindh  Cush;  and  on  the  south  by  AfghknisUn,  — 
Kozmal,  &c.  The  limits  of  Afgh&nistAn,  therefore, 
were  very  different  200  years  ago  from  those  at  pre- 
sent  assl^ed  to  it ; and  in  the  time  of  Acbar,  the 
Afghans  had  not  yet  got  possession  of  the  plains,  as 
appears  from  the  Jifin  Achari^  (Ii.  123,)  where  Zibu- 
listen  forms  a part  of  the  silboh  of  Casbmir  and 
C5bul,  (which  name  the  Sdbah  also  bears  in  the  TeAr- 
ilmi-Jamd  or  Kevenue  Register,)  is  its  Capital.  In 
modem  times  the  Kingdom  of  Ckbul  bos  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Indies,  and  comprehends  Cashmir, 
with  some  tracts  to  tbe  cast  of  the  river,  while 
the  sea  may  be  said  to  be  its  southern  limit.  A 
desert  separates  it  from  Persia  on  the  west ; and  on 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  that  great  natural  barrier 
the  Ilindb  Cush  or  Indian  Caucasus,  Paropamisus  of 
the  ancients,  llie  Province  of  Balkh  also,  to  the  north 
of  (he  limits  mentioned  above,  is  dependent  upon 
Cdbul.  Tokh&ristao  and  Chil&n,  CAflristiln,  Cosh- 
mfr,  a part  of  Lkbor,  most  of  Mult4n  Sind,  and  the 
Persian  provinces  of  SisiAn  or  Sijistan,  witb  part  of 
KhordsAn  and  MecrAn  are  now  either  integral  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Cdbul  or  tributary  to  it.  The  sum 
total  of  the  population  of  this  wide  tract  of  country, 
was  estimateil  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  1809,  at  fourteen 
millions  : the  Ilindds  forming  more  than  one-third, 
and  the  Afgli^ins  less  tlum  one-fourth  of  tbe  whole : 
the  Persians,  natives  (T&jtcs)  and  emigrants  amount- 
ing to  about  one-sevenlh,  and  the  T4t4rs  to  one- 
twelfth.  A lofty  range  of  mountains  running  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
GbazneTn  to  the  bonks  of  the  C4bul  river,  divides  the 
provinces  west  of  the  Indies  into  two  distinct  parts ; 
the  Laghm&n&t  or  Lamghin4t  on  the  north-west ; 
and  the  Bangash&t  on  the  south-east ; each  watered 
streams  flowing  from  tbe  intermediate  chain  of 
hills.  The  low  lands  are  formed  by  the  valley  through 
which  the  C-4bul  river  flows.  The  stupendous  ranges 
of  Hindh  Cush,  and  the  Cuhi  Sulcim&n  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  that  river,  in  some 
places  approoch  very  near  to  each  other,  and  apf^ear 
as  if  tbe  stream  had  /orced  its  way  through  them.  This 
intermediate  space  consists,  fur  the  most  port,  of 
declivities  of  different  degrees,  and  nowhere  approovhes 
to  tbe  appearance  of  a champaign  country,  except  in 
the  elevated  plains  between  Ghaznein  C4bul  and  the 
Vale  of  Pel'sbiwer,  to  the  east  of  JelAl-Abkd.  The 
higher  ranges  are  covered  with  snotv  during  a great 
port  of  the  year;  and  tbe  lower  hills,  as  they  gradually 
sink  into  the  plains,  are  clothed  with  extensive 
forests ; but  there  is  a remarkable  deficiencv  of  wood 
between  (he  city  of  CUbul  and  the  Indus.  ^l*be  prin- 
clpol  cx|)orts  are  iron,  leather,  tobacco,  and  lamp-oil. 

The  European  mniiufacturcs  come  by  the  route  of 
Persia  and  Bukh&ik ; and  from  the  latter  country 
horses  of  Turkist^n  are  imported  into  Cabul. 

Elpbinstone's  AtfinAcbart,  ii.  161;  Hamil- 

ton’s Gazettftr  and  Hiiulo$taii,  ii.  552 ; Forster's 
Joumetf/rom  Bengal,  ii. 

CACALIA,  in  .^Mny,  a genus  of  the  class  ^yNgencsia, 
order  ^qttalu,  natural  order  Corymbifertr,  Generic 
character : receptacle  naked  ; down  simple ; calyx 
cylindrical,  oblong,  the  base  only  sobcalyciilntc. 

Willdenow  describes  thirty-nine  sjtecies;  their 
geographical  situations  widely  extended,  reaching  from 
Liberia  to  Brazil,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are 
a 
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CACAT  IA-  figured  in  IXQcnmt'i  HorL  Eith.  and  the  Planies 
— Dc  Candolle. 

^har  ” CACHAO,  (or  perhaps  CAidAo,) also  called  Shaco> 
j Sheco,orKcsho,is  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  ofTang- 
^ ' king,  and  of  a Province  faring  the  same  name.  It  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  in  lat. 
jl<3^'  ^ Jong.  105®  E.  ami  is  an  oj>co,  strag- 
gling town  of  low  mud  or  wood  houses,  liable,  like 
most  Indian  cities,  to  continual  conflagrations.  The 
Palace  of  the  Shova,  or  King.  (Cboua,)  was  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  a place  of  vast  extent,  inclnding 
gardens,  as  well  ns  extensive  ranges  of  buildings. 
The  interior  of  this  mansion  was  splendidly  fitted  up  ^ 

. and  truly  a monument  of  “ barbaric  [>ride  and  gold;*' 

as  it  had  nothing  of  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  a 
European  house.  It  was  ransacked  ami  half  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  Tung-kiug  some 
years  ago.  Ihere  is  a large  arsenal  on  the  banks  of 
that  branch  of  the  Tong-koy  called  Dombea  ; and  the 
English  and  Danes  formerly  had  factories  here.  Long 
dikes  built  of  timber  and  stone  protect  the  city  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  river  ; but  there  are  stag- 
nant pools  here  and  there  within  the  walls,  notwtlh- 
standiug  which  the  jdace  is  said  to  l>e  healthy,  a fru't 
hardly  cre<lible  under  such  circumstances  in  such  a 
climate.  The  King,  who  resides  at  Fu-shwan,  always 
visits  Cashao  once  u year,  out  of  respect  (o  it,  perhaps 
as  having  been  the  alvoile  of  his  ancestors.  The 
people  of  Tung-king,  who  ha>  e liorrowed  their  litera- 
ture, have  also  borrowed  the  art  of  priming  from  the 
Chinese,  and  have  a stereotj'pe  press  in  the  Chinese 
fashion,  constantly  at  work  in  Cashao.  Its  population 
is  said  to  be  40,000.  Dampier’s  Forages,  i.j  Marini 
Relation  de  Tbn^uin;  Baron's  Account  in  Churchill’s 
Collection  of  Forages;  Modem  Vnwersal  Histor^f^  \\i. 
455  f Do  la  BUsach&re  Slatistique  de  Tun-kin,  Lend. 
1811. 

CACH'HAR  is  an  independent  territory  on  the 
borders  of  Ashim,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north,  as 
the  district  of  Silhet,  in  Bengal,  and  the  Jalntiyks  do 
on  the  west,  and  C'h&ak  or  Moni-pfir  on  the  south  and 
east.  It  extends  from  about  34^  SO'  to  30®  30^  N.  lat., 
and  its  breadth,  on  the  Ashim  frontier,  is  rather  more 
than  thirty  miles  j to  the  south  it  is  probably  more 
considerable.  The  Hindds  call  this  country  Halramba, 
and  say  that  its  Princes  are  descended  fi’om  Arjuda,  a 
hero  of  the  Mahkb'hArat ; but  the  C4ch’h&ris  were  not 
orthodox  Hiodds  | and  their  Priests,  style<l  Patris,  arc 
considered  as  impure  and  infldels  (Ml^h'bas)  by  the 
Brilimans.  Of  late  years  however  the  Koy^  family 
have  engaged  some  of  the  latter  as  their  spiritual  direc- 
tors. It  appears  pmbable  that  the  Cich'hiiris  bad  an- 
ciently some  cormcction  with  the  people  of  Ashkm. 
Their  territory  is  extremely  mountainous,  and,  to  jndc^ 
from  some  of  the  latest  maps,  has  no  communication  by 
water  with  any  of  its  neighbours  ; but  this  is  an  error, 
for  streams  flawing  from  the  mountains  of  the 
dch'hir  aud  Jtuutiyh  states,  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Cdllong  or  the  southern  branch  of  the  Ashdm  river, 
(i.<^Brdhma'putra.)  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  ill -cultivated 
and  overgrown  with  wood.  The  Cdch’hilris  are  a 
widely  scattered  tribe,  though  the  name,  as  a distinct 
appcilutinn.  is  confined  to  this  small  Principality.  I'be 
Borman  Emperor  made  an  nnsuccessfiil  attack  on 
Cdch  bar  in  1774,  and  another  soon  afterwards,  by 
which  he  reduced  tl»c  Rajk  to  astatc  of  vassalage.  'I'he 
latter  secniii  how  ever  to  have  subsequently  escaped  from 


bis  trammels  j and,  in  1611,  he  petitioned  the  Bengal  CACIT- 
Government  to  receive  him  as  a tributary  under  its  BAR. 
protection.  This  was  refused,  but  a guard  of  sipdhfs 
was  ordered  to  escort  him  buck  to  bis  Capital,  as  be  " 

bad  been  performing  a pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places 
in  Bengal.  His  territory  was  seized,  in  1817,  by  the 
Kijh  of  Mani-pur,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
latter  was  able  to  retain  possession  of  his  conquest, 
nor  whether  these  mountaineers  have  suffered  from 
the  late  occujiation  of  Ashdm  by  the  Barman  forces. 

C'ds-purn,  the  Cdch'bdr  RijVs  Capital,  is  near  the 
Silhet  frontier  of  Bengal. 

Dr.  (Buchanan)  Hamilton’s  jiccount  of  Aumn,  in 
Annoli  if  Oriental  Literature,  p.  194  j Hamilton's  Last 
Indian  Gaxetteer  and  Hindostan,  H.  7d3. 

CACHEXIA,  in  Medicine,  from  Katof,  bad,  and 
a habit ; a bad  habit  of  body.  Cullen  has  made  it  his 
third  class  of  diseases,  and  defined  it  “ a depravity  of 
the  constitution  of  the  whole  or  of  a great  jntrt  of  the 
body,  without  any  febrile  or  nervous  disease,  as  the 
primary  one.’*  To  this  cl.vs  he  refers  three  orders  } 

Martores,  Intuntescentia,  Impetig'mes.  If  used  os 
cteooling  B specific  disease,  the  term  is  v.vgue  and 
indetenuioate,  and  in  the  more  accurate  modem 
huiguage  of  Physic  it  has.  In  (his  sense,  been  exploded. 
(^AC’HINNATION,  I,at.  mr^mnori ; Gr. 

(which  Lennep,  after  older  Etymologists,  thinks  is 
a K»no  Actum  j)  to  laugh  profusely,  excessively.  Schei- 
diuB  suggests  that  it  may  be  from  x***,  x^#  Aifco ; Mr. 

Jones,  from  x*^^**'*'  xutvuv,  to  open  } doubled  to 
augment  the  sense. 

HaiIc  wUat  they  could,  this  kmfr.legged  spectre  was  still  before 
tliem,  moving  her  body  s itb  « rebcior-nt  eachimHation,  a grsst 
uomeasureable  Isu^tir. 

S^nmn'i  tm^hu  Wuetd  Diicm>«rtd,  (1645)  p.  4. 

C.\CIIOLONG,  a white  and  opaque  variety  of 
common  Opal. 

CACllKYS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Fenian- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbelitfera.  Gene-  * 

ric  character : fruit  tubovato,  angled } seeds,  two, 
with  a spongy  exterior. 

Seven  species  natives  of  Europe.  C odoata^fica  is 
mentioned  by  WUldenow  os  a remedy  in  catarrhal 
toulhach. 

CA'CKLE,o.'^  Dutch,  kaeckelat  j Gr. 

Ca'cklx,  a.  > which,  according  to  llcsychius,  U 

CA'cRLiNc.a.J  used  to  express  the  noise  of  a hen 
after  laying  her  egg. 

Absurd  it  Is,  snd  to  oo  purpose,  to  socli  CBrcfidl  Uecd  noto 
the  cryinirwMJc  tbmatN  of  crows,  or  to  tli*  enuog'  sad  caetk/inf  of 
bsat,  ur  to  swine,  when  ha  s ngt  they  tessc  and  fling  straw  atout 
them  (as  Demucritoi  ssiUi}  tbersby  to  ftsthor  pmsfcs,  sad 
pro^osticstiou  of  wind,  nioe,  aivd  ttonnes ) and  in  the  nicaat 
time  not  to  oWrre  the  Biotioiis,  troubles,  and  ficriof^  indisposi- 
tioos  of  oar  bodie.  JMUmd.  PltUmn-A,  fuL  S07. 

CcL.  Yes.  'tU  the  same  : I will  take  do  notice  of  ye. 

But  if  I do  not  At  ye,  let  lac  fry  for*U 
Is  sH  this  cacktiHf  tor  your  ^ 

Benmant  mint  Flftcker.  The  //wnoroM*  lAaHnnmt,  act  L K.  1. 

The  firmer 's  goose,  who  in  tbc  stabUe 
Has  fed  vtlbout  rvaLraint  or  trouble, 

Grown  ikt  with  com,  and  sitting  rtill, 

Caa  Bcarcr  pTt  o'er  the  bam-dof>r  sill } 

And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  thr  nciifhbnuiinii’  pool  ; 

Nor  Imtdiy  rscA/rrat  tbc  door  { 

For  estkUug  abos'S  tlic  poo«  is  poor. 

' Su'i/t.  Tkt  Progrttt  ef  Peary, 
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C/ICU&  ■ - ■■■  ■ And  there  yoa  mlfhl  behold 

The  pftlncc,  th«trh‘J  with  ttmw,  oow  roof’d  vith  gold. 
CACTUS.  •iIrcT  focne  Ixforv  the  nhininf  gate 

_ 'j  There  flew } aiul  hy  her  cmdkU^  aer'd  the  itate. 

She  told  the  Guila  e)>firoeeli.  Drfdtm.  ^meu,  riiL 

Homer  conpores  the  oolec  and  clamour  of  the  Tro}au» 
adraaring  ^>warda  the  enemy,  to  the  caed/iag'  of  cranca,  wbeo 
they  )DT^  Ml  army  of  pigmka.  Tatter,  No.  153. 

CACODE'MON,  l Gr,  xattin,  evU,  and  ea/pMtf,  a 

Cacods'monial.  J demon.  An  evil  or  mijcbievouB 
^emon  or  spirit. 

Skelton  in  his  ffh^f  come  ye  not  <o  court,  uses  the 
«ij.  caei>demotiiaU. 

Nor  va*  the  dog  a tacod^man. 

But  a true  dog,  that  would  at>ow  tricks 

For  th’  emperor,  aod  leap  o’er  aticka. 

Dutltr.  tludihrai,  part  U.  cao.  5. 

CACONGO,  a petty  State  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  rirers  Loanda  Luiza  and  Zaire, 
from  17'  to  d**  S.  1st.  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
An-poT  or  *^NgoY,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Zaire 
or  Congo  river,  and  on  the  north  by  Loon  go.  Its 
whole  extent  along  the  coast  therefore  does  not  much 
exceed  thirty  geographical  miles.  'The  country  is  Rat, 
with  a rich  black  and  highly  prodnetive  suU.  Besides 
the  Cacongo  or  Loanda  Luiza,  the  river  Cabinda  also 
flows  through  it.  The  first  has  a course  of  seventy  or 
eighty  miles,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  ten  tons  burden, 
and  has  the  village  of  Malemba  at  about  four  miles 
to  the  south  of  its  mouth.  The  Cabinda,  which  separates 
this  State  from  T^gol,  is  not  mentioned  as  a navigable 
stream.  Malemba  is  a miserable  village,  like  almost  all 
those  wherein  the  slave*>trade  preruls,|and  being  south 
of  the  line,  is  probably  more  foequented  than  ever  bj 
ships  engaged  in  that  execrable  traffic.  Its  inhabitants 
are  said  by  Dapper,  (probably  from  Blomaert,)  to  be 
the  greatest  c^ats  and  traitors  on  the  coast  | but 
fisther  MeroUa  gives  them  a more  favourable  character, 
though,  he  says,  they  are  as  much  attached  to  their 
fetuius  (feiti^)  as  their  neighbours.  They,  as  well  as 
all  the  Principalities  to  the  north  of  the  Zaire,  are 
dependent  on  the  King  of  Loango  ; their  own  Sove- 
reign resides  at  Chinget6  (KhingeU  ?)  higher  up  the 
Loanda  Luiza.  The  dialect  oi  these  Negroes  is  a 
branch  of  the  widcly*cxtended  language  spread  over 
the  whole  coast  from  Cabo  de  Ixipez  Gonsalvez  to  the 
Mniities  of  the  desert  which  separates  Benguela  from 
the  wretched  country  of  the  Kamaquks. 

Mod.  U»iv.  Hist.  xti.  2HS ; Proyart,  Histoire  de 
JLoaa^o,  8tc.  1776;  Mcrolfo,  VuiggiQ  nel  Congo,  Napoli, 
1726;  Histoire  Generate  dss  I'oyaget,  iv. ; Tuckey’s 
Narratite  of  the  t^ipedition  to  tJte  River  Zaire,  Lond, 
1618;  Lopez,  Rcnme  di  Congo  per  Pigafetta,  Roma, 
1591;  Labat,  Ltfuopie  Oecidentale,  Paris,  1732;  De 
Grandpr^  Voyages  en  1706>7>  l^ris,  IbOl  ; Jstorica 
descrizione  de'  ire  regni  di  Congo,  compihifa  dal  P.  Giovan. 
Antonio  Cavazzi,  e ridotla  dal  P.  Fort.  AlamandiDi,Bo« 
logna,  1687,  or  Milano,  1690. 

CACOUCIA,  (5cAoiw5oea,  Willd.)  infiofany,  a genus 
of  the  class  Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order 
Onagria.  Generic  character  : calyx  belLsbaped,  five- 
partite,  bearing  the  corolla ; pet^s  five ; berry  five- 
angled,  one-seeded,  arillate ; the  only  species  kuown 
is  a climbing  shrub.  Native  of  Guiana.  Aublet.  Hist, 
dee  Plant,  de  la  Guiane  Fr. 

CACTUS,  in  Botany,  a g^nus  of  the  class  leosandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Caefi.  Generic  cha- 
racter : calyx  superior,  tubular,  locuua  six ; corolla 


superior,  lacioic  spreading,  stamina  numerous,  rari-  CACTUS, 
ously  fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  corolla ; stigma  five- 
rayed  ; fruit  fleshy,  obconical,  unilocular,  seeds  small,  / ' 

angular,  contained  in  a pulp ; the  flowers  produced  ^ 
from  a downy  tuft,  on  the  top  of  the  plant. 

ITie  genus  Cactus,  os  established  by  Linnsus,  con- 
sists of  )>lants,  which  on  account  of  their  singular 
form,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  many  spccie.s, 
are  much  esteemed  by  the  cultivators  of  exotics;  the 
number  of  known  species  has  very  much  increased 
since  the  last  edition  of  Hort.  Ktnc.,  and  it  appears 
necessary  to  adopt  the  new  genera,  into  which  they 
have  l>een  divided,  formed  from  the  very  natural 
groups  of  which  it  is  composed.  Cactus  then 
wilt  include  only  the  old  division  Mchtcacii,  of  a 
roundish  form,  with  numerous  angle*  thickly  set  with 
strong  spines,  crowned  with  a dense  tuft  of  down; 
they  are  itattves  of  ilic  West  indies,  growing  in  rocky 
situations,  and  are  sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter. 

For  the  genera  allied  to  CWr/vs  sec  MsuiLLAatA, 

Ceaxrs,  RaipsAMs,  Opcxtu,  KrirHYi.LO>f,  and 
PcaKSKfA.  Haworth.  Syn.  Plant.  Suec. 

CADA'V'ER,  1 Lat.  c<w/arrr,  from  cado,  to 

Cada'vxkous,  adj.  / full : quia  a^i9ue  aniind  corpus 
seseftlcire  nequit.  Vossius.  And  so  the  Gr.  from 

w^tintiv,  to  fall  (immetliatcly  from  the  unused  wow.) 
like  adjective  is  in  common  use  ; the  noun  is  not  so. 

A fallen  body  ; a lifeless,  inanimate  carcass. 

And  here  1 shAll  sot  raendoii  that  moral  inflvence  of  hU  revor- 
reclioa  upoa  onrs ; by  the  example  of  bit  poirerful  rbin^  ont  of 
the  fravc,  to  preach  to  us  the  oecMsltv  of  our  shakiag  off  the 
the  grare-clothii,  that  fodaerrout,  chill,  aoiMime  state  of  lia, 

«•!  awrrnlfesMi  rise  affiun  with  him. 

Hamwtemd.  ft'ortu,  roL  ir.  Aowon  ix. 

Nor  vlll  others  be  fond  of  eommlof  to  him,  irliea  they  iball 
fiod  nothing  but  a emdeoerau*  man,  composed  of  ducascs  and 
complaiots,  that  for  araat  of  knotrledg  hath  not  discourse  to  keep 
reason  company.  Ftltkam.  fol.  251. 

Since  vrhllst  a man  it  truly  and  properly  taid  to  lire,  usoy 
affhetiont  bcloog  to  bit  corporeal  part,  or  arc  perfonaed  In  it,  or 
by  it,  that  make  thia  automaton  called  bit  body,  much,  and  very 
advantageoualy,  differing  from  a mere  radaatr. 

Ckrittiam  yirtmata,  V.  rt.  p.  74S. 

But  scare  sway  the  mltures  for  an  hoar  ; 

The  tceot  eaditt'eratu  (for,  oh  I how  rank 
The  stroch  of  profligates  !)  sooa  lures  Uiem  Wk. 

Oh  Affairs, 

CADDIS,  a kind  of  ferret  or  w'orsted  lace.  Cadtlis^ 
garter  is  one  of  the  epithets  bestow'cd  by  Prince  Henry 
on  the  landlord,  1 HcnrylV.ii.  4. on  which  Archdeacon 
Nares  remarks,  that  garters  being  then  worn  in  sight, 
to  wear  a cheap  sort  w as  reproachful. 

C.\DE,  A.  Lat.  cadus;  Gr.  co^v.  A hollow,  sc. 
vessel ; a cask  or  barrel. 

Cadb.  Wee  John  Cade,  so  term’d  of  our  toppoaed  father. 

Her.  Or  rather  of  stcdlng  a cade  of  herringa. 

Shaksptart.  A'ing  Henrj  >7.  Seeamd  Part,  ibl.  13A. 

Soao  as  thy  liquor  from  the  narrow  cells 
Of  close-prest  bosks  is  freed,  them  must  rtfraia 
Thy  thirsty  toul ; let  oooe  penuade  to  broach 
Thy  thick,  uairbolcsome,  uodigested  endrt. 

J,  PkiUpi.  Cider,  book  Q. 

The  farmer’s  toil  is  done ; hia  cadet  mature 
Now  call  for  rent,  td.  A. 

CAT>ENCE,  e,'\  Lat.  cado,  to  fall,  from  aorw, 

Ca'dk28cx,  a.  f that  is,  deorram.  Vosaius.  Fr. 

Ca'dbnct,  ^cadenct i li.  cadenia  i Sp.  cadencia. 

Ca'dbkt.  y The  Fr.  cadence,  Cotgrave  ex- 
plains j a just  falling,  round  going  of  words,  a propor- 
n S 
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CADENCE  tlonabte  time,  or  even  measure,  in  any  action,  or 
soumt. 

Ciuieace  ia  applied  by  ISIillon  to  the  going  down, 
t ainking  or  declining  of  the  sun } by  lUmraond  to  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  fallj  upon  certain  expressions 
■—into  a certain  train  of  thought. 


Aod  lULtbcieu  bast  art  thv  wit 
Allbouf h in  thy  bfed  ful  litel  U 
To  make  books,  w«{r*  and  ditett 
la  rime  or  eb  in  catimer. 

C/umetr.  Tkc  Smnd  B»ht  (ol.  278. 


Bdt  MIT  I dmle  for  to  distear  the  quyte 
Throw  my  conuppit  <aitnee  imperf^. 

knuuUi.  Prtfact. 

The  fwrfruiT,  or  insaner  bow  Paul  fall*  into  tkoee  words,  b 
worthy  to  be  both  obten  ed  sod  iiniuted  i the  chief  and  whole 
bgsiiofM  of  tbi!i  rcfee  brioft  the  truth,  the  acceptable  tnilb  of 
Chrbt’a  iocamotlon,  with  the  end  of  It,  the  MTing  of  siooerB ; he 
can  ao  Booncr  aame  thU  word  »*uiocr»i  but  hit  ctceodiDfr  meltiof 
Uadcrarw  slmipUy /^U  n/f,  end  eubnimet,  fy  «//  «»««■#,  Ac. 

//oMMMd.  Wurks,  vol.  ir.  Smnon  xis. 


ceous  porphyry  in  mass,  and  siliceous  schistose  por*  CADER 
phyry,  both  intersected  by  veins  of  quartz } argilln-  D^ItlS. 
ceous  porphyry  in  mass,  and  granitell  (of  Kirwan)  in 
mass  composed  of  quartz  and  schorl.  Distant  three  ^ 
miles  south  from  Dolgelly.  — v - 

CADET,  n.  A younger  brother  among  gentlemen. 
Cotgrave. 

From  coptfefam,  that  is,  petit  cA^.  Anciently  written 
capdet.  Menage  and  Du  Conge.  Du  Cange  observes 
that  Ut  theft  de  maiton  were  called  capmas  { that  is, 
capita  domiu  I heads  of  the  house. 

R»cbsrd  Zouchc,  or  2^ucb«u«,  u he  somrtimet  writes  hlm« 
seif,  the  cadtt  of  an  antient  aad  oobb  bintly,  wac  bom  of  worthle 
paimts  in  the  paiiah  of  Aasley  lo  WlltshuT. 

W'mW.  Athena  Orpn.  ti.  25S. 

The  prosecutor  allcd^d,  that  he  was  the  cmdtiof  a very  aocimt 
family}  and  that,  accocdio|r  to  the  prinripln  of  all  tlic  youiwer 
brotben  of  the  add  family,  he  had  aerer  tulUcd  himself  with 
busineio,  but  had  choMo  ra^er  to  atan'O  like  a niau  of  hoauur, 
than  ilo  aay  thiag  beneath  his  qoaiity.  Tatievp  No.  2fi&. 


Now  was  the  aun  In  western  cpdemce  low 
From  mmo,  and  gentle  aim  due  at  tlier  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and  usher  in 
The  ereoiiig  cuole. 

JUUfPH.  Porsdii*  /Mt,  hook  z.  92. 

Let  U stampe  wriok  lee  in  her  hrow  of  youth , 

With  tpderu  tcarea  fret  channeb  in  her  rbeekes. 

Shaktpttre.  King  Lcttty  fol.  289. 

Accept  Uiia  token,  Carteret,  of  good-wUI, 

The  T<Nce  of  saturr.  ondebaa’d  hr  skill. 

These  parting  nuoiben,  cm<Unem  by  my  grief. 

For  thy  hir’d  sake,  and  fur  my  own  relief. 

If  aught,  alaa,  thy  abscoec  may  relieve, 

Now  I am  left,  perhapa,  Uiroogh  life  to  grlcre. 

Pkitiju.  Tp  Lptd  Carleret. 

Bnt  Italy,  rerMag  from  the  trance 
Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  Monkish  ignoranee, 

With  pauses,  erndnur,  aiwl  well-vowel'd  words. 

And  all  the  graces  a good  ear  affords. 

Made  rhyme  an  art. 

l}rfit€M.  KpittU  7'o  the  Kari  pf  Ilotecmmc*. 

Atwl  St.  Paul  himself,  though  he  hath  eo  affected  eadeneiel,  and 
doth  not  strictly  ohaerre  the  rhetorician's  rules  in  the  choice  and 
pUeiog  of  his  words,  yet  tlierc  is  a great  deal  of  height  in  bis 
czpresaioos,  and  force  in  hU  reasonings,  and  sametimes  a very 
artiAcial  way  of  iosiouatioo  into  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

SliUingjtcrt.  Sentu>H  xii. 

He  bad,  indeed,  a greater  and  a nobler  work  to  perform  ; a 
aingie  senliment  of  moral  or  religious  truth,  a single  iauigc  oflife 
or  nature,  would  have  been  cheaply  Inst  for  a ibuus4UMl  echoes  of 
the  i-mJemet  to  the  sense.  JphfupM,  The  AatM^frr,  No.  94. 

Cadence,  in  A/wsir,  is  A close,  answering  to  points 
in  writing  or  speuking;  thus  there  are  ?uU  cadrncet 
and  middle  codencer,  like  full  stops,  semicolons,  and 
commas.  The  French  use  the  term  for  a shake. 

CADER  IDRIS,  a mountain  in  Meriuuethsbire,  (he 
second  tn  height  among  the  Welsh  mounUtus.  It  rises 
on  the  sea  slmre  on  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  small  river  Disynwy,  about  a mite  above  Towrn. 
it  proceeds  in  a constant  ascent  about  three  miles  to 
the  north,  then  ten  miles  farther  east*north*east,  and 
from  its  summit  gives  out  a branch  nearly  three  miles 
long  in  a south-westerly  direction  parallel  to  the  main 
ridge.  Its  extreme  breadth  nowhere  exceeds  four 
miles  and  a half,  and  in  most  places  scarcely  amounts 
to  a mile.  The  southern  descent  to  Talyllyn  lake  is 
almost  perpendicular.  Its  summit  is  formed  by  two 
peaks  nearly  of  the  same  height,  rising  3550  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Several  small  lakes  are  found  on 
diSereut  ports  of  the  mountain,  which  consist  of  sili* 


CADGE,  V.  \ In  Scotch,  cache,  caith,  cadge,  to 

CA^DOza,  fl.  / toss,  to  drive,  to  shog.  The  more  mo* 
dem  orthography  is  cadge.  Yorkshire,  id.  to  carry. 
Ueomc  explains  cofciies,  cotutf A,  in  U.  Brunne.  but  it 
seems  to  signify  drivtt.  Hence  English  cadger,  a 
huckster  The  origin  certainly  is Xeut.i(rafs*en,/retj«<R, 
citrtare,  curtiiare,  discurrere ; Belg.  e«H  bal  kaatt-en,  to 
tots  a boll.  Jamieson  in  y.  Cache. 

sir  Edward  Iwrd  wele  telle  of  his  grvte  nudede, 

^ power  forto  fellc,  it  eaichit  him  to  spede. 

A.  Brmm»e,  p.  240. 

CADI,  or  Kadi,  a Turkish  word  which  signifies  one 
who  decides  in  judicial  causes,  and  is  therefore  correctly 
translated  Judge.  The  dad  ofthe  Arabiaos,  pronounced 
like  d by  them,  with  an  inflection  of  the  tongue  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  is  sounded  like  t by  the  Persians 
and  Indians  j hence  this  title  has  been  .spelled  Kazee 
and  Cauzy  by  many  English  writers.  There  is  a Kkdf 
in  ever)'  large  town,  appointed  by  the  Sultan  or  reign- 
ing Prince,  and  liable  t(»  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Sovereign.  The  Kddi’s  sentence  is  in  most  ca.«es, 
if  not  all,  without  appeal.  (Mouradgea  d'Ohssoirs 
Tableaft  de  CT'jnpire  Ottoman.) 

CADIA,  in  kotan^,  a genus  of  the  class  Decandria, 
order  .Vonogyam,  nntiiml  order  Legununota.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-partite;  corclla,  ]>etAls  five, 
equal,  obcordntc  j seed-vessel  a many  seeded  pod. 

One  species,  native  of  Arabia  Felix. 

CADIZ,  a city  and  seaport  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  the  Phcenictnns,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  attracted  by  its  commodious 
harbour,  and  to  have  planted  a colony  there,  which 
they  called  Gndir.  This  the  Romans  change  Into 
Gades,  which  in  more  recent  times  has  been  converted 
into  Cadiz.  This  city  stands  on  the  north-west  ;>enin- 
sula  of  an  island,  situated  og  the  .south  coast  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  in  a spacious  bay  that  forms  a nohic  sweep 
before  the  Atlantic  np])roacties  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  island  of  I.i€on,  on  which  Cadiz  stands,  is  only 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  channel, 
over  which  a bridge  is  thrown;  and  the  part  on  which 
the  city  stands  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
island  by  a narrow  isthmus  or  road,  of  nearly  five  miles 
long.  Cadiz  forms  almost  a square,  and  is  defended  by 
ramparts,  re.gular  bastions,  and  various  outworks,  on 
the  land  side.  It  extends  about  a mile  tod  a half  each 
way,  The  streets  io  general  are  narrow,  and  the  boQffCff 
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CADIZ,  high,  with  projecting  roofs,  which  afford  a cooling 
CADMUS.  during  thehealofnn  unclouded  sun.  The  ^tiare 

^ , of  St.  Antonia  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  considered 

handsome  j and  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
churches,  the  Custom-house,  and  the  great  hospital. 
Manufactures  have  yet  made  little  progress  in  Cadiz, 
but  it  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
the  chief  seat  in  which  transactions  with  her  Ame- 
rican colonies  were  lately  carried  on.  It  was  for  a long 
time  the  only  port  wherein  this  lucrative  commerce 
aould  be  legally  conducted,  and  for  which  it  was  made 
the  exclusiv  e depdt  in  17^0.  It  also  trades  with  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  numerous  foreign  merchants  reside 
within  its  walls.  The  average  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  brought  from  America,  was,  till  lately,  estimated 
at  five  millions  and  a half;  for  which  the  fruita  of  the 
Spanish  soil,  and  the  manufactures  of  other  European 
countries  were  sent  in  return.  The  bay  of  Cadiz  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  from  ten  to  twelve 
leagues  in  circuit,  with  good  anchorage  and  de- 
fences. It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  it  was  from  this  harbour  that  Admir^  Villcneure 
sailed  before  the  battle  of  Trafulgar.  The  city  and 
the  country  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  have  a hand* 
some  appearance  from  the  bay  ; and  though  the  popu* 
latioo  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation,  the  average 
is  generally  about  70,000.  Lat.  3C*  3^  N.  long.  6^ 
17^^ 8^'  W. 

CADMIA.  The  mineral  aubstance  to  which  this 
name  was  given  by  the  ancients,  is  described  by  Pliny, 
xxxiv.  29,  as  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 
Beckmann  {Hu4.  of  Inv.  i.  76)  states  natural  Cadmia 
to  be  a mineral  abounding  in  zinc,  as  well  as  any  ore 
combined  with  it,  and  also  that  zinc-earth  which  we 
call  Calamine.  Artificial  Cadiuiais  the  deposit  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  fiunace  in  melting  any  ore 
that  contains  zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  called  furnace 
calamine,  (ofenbruch,)  and  also  the  recrement  or  soot 
blown  off  in  the  process.  This  substance  assumes 
various  appearances  according  to  the  manner  of  melt- 
ing. Botryitis,  clustered  like  grapes ; OnycAitis,  like 
no  onyx  stone  ; Placifis,  crusty  ; Zonitis,  veined  like  a 
girdle,  a resemblance  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive; 
« 0*lr<Uitis,  testaceous,  8cc.  and  much  confusion  has 

arisen  in  consequence  of  each  having  some  particular 
name,  and  all  t^ing  included  under  the  general  title 
Cadmia.  (Dioscorides,  v.  94.) 

la  later  tiroes  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to 
arsenic,  and  some  modern  mineralogists  have  latinized 
cobalt  under  the  name  Cadmia. 

CADMIUM,  a recently  discovered  metal  resembling 
plalina  in  its  colour  and  external  appearance.  It  is 
malleable  and  ductile.  Its  specific  gravity  is  S.75.  It 
melts  below  a red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  n temperature 
not  much  exceeding  900®  of  Fahrenheit.  It  has  been 
hitherto  found  only  In  small  quantities  in  some  of  the 
ores  of  zinc. 

CADMUS,  a person  whose  claims  to  a place  respec- 
tively in  l/utory  and  Mythology  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
. fMlju.Ht.  The  poetical  legend  concerning  him  is  as  fol- 

lows. After  the  rape  of  his  sister  Eurc^,  he  was  en- 
joined by  his  father  AgenorKing  of  PlioMiicia,  to  go 
out  in  search  of  her,  and  not  to  return  until  he  had 
discovered  tbc  place  of  her  abduction.  Al'ter  much 
fruitless  inquiry  the  Delphic  oracle  instructed  him  to 
desist  from  this  labour,  and  to  found  a city  on  whatever 
•poi  a bcifcT  which  should  be  given  him  as  his  guide, 


should  first  lie  down.  Passing  on  through  Ptiocis,  a CADMUS, 
heifer  from  the  herds  of  Pclagon  met  him,  and  gave 
the  promised  sign  on  that  spot  of  Bceotla  on  which 
Thebes  was  afterwards  built.  After  sacrificing  the 
animal  to  Minerva,  he  sent  some  of  bis  comrades  to 
bring  water  for  tbc  holy  rites  from  the  fountain  of  Dirce. 

The  spring  was  guarded  by  a dragon  called  Dercyllus, 
sacred  to  Mars,  which  destroyed  two  of  the  Phoenicians, 

Seriphus  and  Daileon,  and  was  itself  in  turn  destroyed 
by  Cadmus,  'fhe  waters  of  the  fountain,  says  Archclaus, 
de /tuminibus,  ix.  were  infected  by  the  poisonous  breath 
of  the  dragon,  and  Cadmus  looking  about  him  for  some 
purer  stream  came  to  the  Corcyrean  cave  ; there,  be» 

Death  the  pressure  of  his  foot,  a fountain  Issued  forth, 
which  thencefonvard  bore  the  name  of  vf*  Kaffim.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Minerva,  under  whose  protection  be 
bad  thus  far  succeeded,  Cadmus  sowed  tbc  teeth  of 
the  dragon.  The  harvest  of  armed  men  who  rose  from 
the  furrows,  joined  battle  instantly  on  their  birth.  By 
throwing  a stone  among  the  combatants,  he  pacified 
their  fury,  and  secured  the  services  of  five  who  re- 
mained alive,  in  building  his  future  city.  On  its  foun- 
dation he  married  llarmonio,  the  daughter  of  Mara 
and  Venus.  The  whole  conclave  of  Olympus,  with 
the  exception  of  Juno,  who  pursued  him  with  unmi- 
tigated bate,  honoured  these  illustrious  nuptials  with 
their  presence ; and  Vulcan  furnished  from  his  own 
•tores  a necklace  and  a robe  os  a present  for  the  bride. 

Ino,  Semcle,  Agave,  Autonoe  and  Polydonis  were  the 
issue  of  the  marriage  ; but  with  the  usual  confusion 
of  Pagan  mythology,  Apollonhts  Rhodius  (^drg.  11.) 
has  derived  the  Amazons  from  the  commerce  of  Har- 
monia  with  Mars.  The  misfortunes  of  their  family 
induced  Cadmus  and  Harmoniato  abdicate  their  King- 
dom to  Pcnthcus,thcirgrondson  by  Agave,  and  to  retire 
into  the  confines  of  the  Illyrians  and  EncheUe,  two 
neighbouring  tribes  between  whom  a continued  war- 
fare was  raging.  An  oracle  had  assigned  the  superiority 
to  whichever  party  should  select  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monla  as  leaders.  The  Enchelse  profited  by  this  decla- 
ration, and  having  conquered  their  adversaries,  called 
their  royal  benefactors  to  the  throne  of  Illyria.  Here 
both  of  them  soon  afterwards  were  changed  into  ser- 
pents and  dismissed  to  Elysium.  Their  tombs,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  (de  ntu  orAu,  390)  and  Nicander 
(in  TAerincis)  were  long  after  to  be  seen  near  the 
Ceraunian  mountains.  (Ovid,  Met.  3 ; Natalis  Comes, 
ix.  14.;  Apollonius,  iii.  ; Ilyginus,  pawun.) 

From  the  adventures  of  (Cadmus,  a Greek  proverbial 
expression,  Kac^cta  yiKtf,  (Herod,  i.  166,)  and  Ka7^«ici 
(Plato  de  leg.  I.)  wo.s  derisTd.  It  is  explained 
by  Plutarch  (de  fraterno  amore,)  and  Paii.sanias  (ix.  9) 
as  rclatuig  to  the  mutual  destruction  of  Kteocles  and 
Polyniccs,  the  descendants  of  Cadmus;  the  triumph  of 
the  fonner  having  been  won  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Suidas 
(ad  iroc.)  gives  it  a different  origin.  The  conquest  of  the 
dragon,  he  say.s,  subjected  Cadmus  to  the  service  of 
Mars  for  eight  years.  In  either  case  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  is  much  the  s.*ime,  and  it  implies  an  advan- 
tage not  obtaint'd  without  a counterbalancing  loss.  ■ 

.Athcnicus  (xiv.  21)  has  mentioned  a tradition  of 
the  Sidoni-ans,  by  which  Cadmus  is  made,  not  the  son 
but  the  cook  of  the  Ring  of  Phoenicia  : and  he  odds 
an  account  of  his  elopement  with  Ilanuonia,  a dancing 
girl  attached  to  the  court.  Herodotus,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  for  him  that  royal  birth  which  the  Gre- 
cians generally  asserted,  (ili.  167)  he  brings  him 
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CADMUS,  from  Ph<cnicia  to  (it  40)  and  be  implies  that 

be  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece.  (▼.  5h.)  Such 
at  least  is  the  opinion  of  liochort  and  of  Walton  upon 
this  passage ; X^archer  however  disagrees  with  tbein* 
and  the  fact  itselfhas  been  much  contested.  Ttetzes 
(Chiliad,  r.  x.  xii.)  maintains  that  letters  were  known 
long  before  his  arrival.  He  aigues  that  letters  must 
have  existed  on  his  arrival  in  Greece,  or  the  Delphic 
oracle  could  not  have  delivered  its  response  ; and 
also  that  llellerophoo,  who  was  anterior  in  jioiat  of 
time,  had  been  made  the  bearer  of  written  letters. 
Neither  aignment  however  appears  to  be  well  founded. 
The  Delphic  oracle  might  pre^besy  long  before  its 
prophetical  declarations  were  written  down ) and 
again,  so  far  from  Cadmus  being  posterior  to  Bellero-* 
phoo,  he  was  contemporary  with  Sisyphus,  the  grand- 
mher  of  the  latter.  (Scaliger,  ad  Eutch.)  Diodorus 
Siculus  (v.)  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  all  written 
monuments  by  the  deluge,  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Cadmus.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  Ca^us 
ooly  augmented  the  alphabet  ^ and  that  the  letters 
which  be  added  wereZ,  0,  3.  (Boubier  de  pritcis  Ore- 
conm  el  La^nanaa  tUeris.)  Kausanias  (ix.  5)  recounts 
the  history  of  Cadmus  divested  of  its  fabulous  appen- 
dages, and  speaks  of  the  ppot  in  which  he  was  feigned 
to^ve  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  os  still  being  |K>inted 
out  in  his  own  time.  (Id.  10.)  The  date  of  his  arrival 
tn  Greece  is  fixed  by  the  Arundeliao  marbles,  1519 
years  a.  c.  the  64Ui  of  the  Attic  era. 

Thai  such  a person  as  Cadmus  existed  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  and  that  bis  migration  from  the  cast  as- 
sisted in  the  civilisation  of  Europe.  Various  expla* 
nations  of  bis  legeodury  feats  have  been  offered. 
Erasmus,  with  bis  accustomed  keenness  of  sarcasm, 
Bas  interpreted  the  scr)>ents  teeth  to  be  letters.  The 
armed  men  who  sprang  up  after  they  were  sown, 
and  who  fought  so  desperately  with  each  other,  he 
supposes  to  1m  the  controversies  of  the  learned  which 
have  existed  since  the  iiitroduclion  of  written  cha* 
raclers.  In  Alciati's  EmbU’ms,  this  notice  is  pur- 
sued very  amusingly  to  a greater  extent.  The  mass 
of  combatants  who  mutually  killed  each  other,  are 
resolved  into  the  consunaiits,  the  five  survivors  are 
the  vowels.  Bochart  determines  that  Cadmus  was 
one  of  Uic  *xnpn,  the  Cadmoneans  named  by  Moses, 
(Gee.  XV.  10.)  a title  which  from  Uelond's  InWqwc- 
taiion,  (Paietiin*,  I4l,)  is  but  vague;  for  enp  sig- 
nifies the  cast  generally.  These  Cadmonci  were  the 
samewithtbe  Hirites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Hermon, 
whence  the  wife  of  Cadmus  Is  called  Harmonia,  and 
Uivite  in  the  ^Syriac,  meaning  a serpent,  we  attain  the 
key  to  their  transformation  into  serpents.  His  creation 
of  the  armed  men  from  the  dragon’s  teeth,  is  explained 
OQ  a Hebrew  analogy  of  expression,  occurring  1 Ham. 
xiv.  48,  to  mean  the  levying  of  soldiers.  The  teeth 
themselves,  on  similar  grounds,  are  brazen  spears 
which  he  distributed  among  bis  troops  ; and  the  word 
which  we  render  five,  as  the  number  lef\  after  the  con- 
test, may  withe<|iial  propriety  be  construed  light  armedi 
so  that  his  lege^,  if  written  in  PhcBoician  characters, 
might  either  run,  **  he  made  an  army  of  five  men 
armed  from  the  teeth  of  a serpent,*'  or  “ he  levied  troops 
lightly  armed  with  brazen  spears.'*  Bryant  rejects  the 
existence  of  a single  Cadmus  altogether;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  favourite  theory,  transforms  him  into  Hermes 
• ai^  Thoth.  and  finally  into  Ham  or  the  Sun  ; a fact 
which  be  thinks  is  proved  by  the  etymology  of  the 


name  Cadmus.  This  may  be  accepted  as  a fiur  sped-  CADMl'.S. 
men  of  this  profound  but  fanciful  scholar’s  general  argu-  ~ 

meat.  The  Skloniau  sun  was  called  Acbad,  whence 

proceeds  the  compound  Achad-IIam,  rcnderetl  by  the  ^ 

Greeks  Acadomus,  and  abbreviated  into  Ca<imus.  The 
bcifer  is  no  other  than  Apis,  Ilannonia  is  no  emblem 
of  .nature  worshipped  in  Pbmnicia  os  Banl-ileriiion ; 
and  the  adventures  attributed  to  the  son  of  Agenor  by 
the  Greeks,  when  stripped  of  their  allegorical  clothing, 
may  be  assigned  to  many  separate  emigrations  from 
Egypt  and  8yria  in  different  ages. 

CADOHIN,  (IL  CADORINO)  a dUtrict  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  in  the  late  Venetian  territory,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town  Cadore.  It  is  a 
mountainous  tract  situated  on  the  honiers  of  Tyrol, 
but  contains  some  good  pastures,  forests,  and  iron 
mines;  and  furnishes  large  supplies  of  timber  which 
is  floated  down  the  Paive  to  Venice.  The  district  is 
about  twenty-five  EagUsh  miles  long,  and  fi-nm  ten  to 
fifteen  broad ; with  a population  of  about  3^,000  indi- 
viduals. It  was  ceded  to  the  Austrians  with  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  States  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 

1797  j and,  after  forming  a part  of  the  Italian  republic, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was  restored  to  the  Em- 
peror in  1S14.  Cadore,  the  Capital,  is  a small  but 
populous  town,  standing  near  the  river  Paive,  and 
carries  on  a good  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  Buonaparte 
created  this  town  into  a Duchy  with  a revenue  of 
GO, 000  francs,  which  be  bestowed,  in  1809,  upon  bis 
Minister  Champagny.  Cadore  is  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Titian.  (7i/wno  Pecelfi  da  Cadore.)  Ho 
WAS  born  about  1480.  Cadore  is  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Belluno.  in  lat.  46""  25'  N.  long.  12^  17^  E. 

CADUWE,  «,  Holland  calhi  the  young  of  the  crow 
by  this  name : Junius,  the  daw,  and  thinks  the  word 
compounded  of  ca  and  date  or  doir.  A.  S.  ceo,  eomixf 
Dutch,  ka,  kae,  kauwet. 

Moreover  thU  bird  [tbe  erow]  oaly  feedeth  her  young  cadamu 
for  a food  while  e/ter  iLev  art  able  to  Ale. 

UtfiUnd.  Plmtt,  i.  fol.  274. 

CADSAND,  an  insulated  tract  of  Flanders,  formed 
by  the  sea,  the  Scheld,  some  other  rivers  and  canals, 
and  l>clongingto  what  is  called  the  free  lands”  of  Sluys. 

It  is  chiefly  composed  of  drained  Tnarshes,  and  is  very 
fertile,  producing  com  equal  to  any  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 'J'he  pasturage  is  also  exceUent,  and  the  farmers 
make  great  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  It  is 
secured  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  by  lar^ 
dykes,  which  were  originally  constructed,  and  are  still 
maintained  at  great  expense.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a great  number  of  persecuted  French  and  Salla- 
burgers  settled  in  this  island,  where  they  found  a 
peaceful  retreat  and  toleration.  The  Dutch  took  it  in 
IGo-l,  and  the  French  in  1794,  by  whom  it  was  retained 
till  the  iwace  of  1814.  It  lies  a little  south  of  Wal- 
cheren,  and  its  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  about 
two  miles  north  of  Sluys,  and  is  5<imellines  called 
Cosaandria,  from  the  name  of  its  chief  town. 

CADUCEUS.  a rod  assigned  by  the  niythologists  to 
Mercury.  The  invention  of  tbe  lyre  is  ascribed  to  this 
God,  but  be  surrendered  the  honour  of  the  discovery 
to  Apollo,  as  the  price  of  his  foig^iveness  after  stealing 
from  him  the  bulls  of  Admetus.  Apollo  in  return 
presented  him  with  a golden  rod;  a rod  which  Homer 
in  bis  Hymn  to  Mercury,  has  described  as  possessing 
marvellous  virtues. 
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Journeying  through  Arcadia  be  saw  two  terpenU 
fighting,  and  in  order  to  separate  them,  he  threw  thia 
rx>d  (quod  contentiones  et  bcUa  cadere  facU.  Vo**.)  be- 
tween them,  so  that  they  sejmrated  and  went  away. 
(Hygini  Poet.  A$tron.  II.  rii.)  The ‘ Egyptian*  repre- 
sented the  Caduceu*  as  a rod  intwined  with  a male 
and  female  serpent : the  knot  into  which  their  central 
fold  was  twisted  they  called  Herculean  i and  they  de- 
corated the  handle  of  the  rod  with  wings,  (Macrobiu*, 
Sat.  1. 19j)  V'irgil,  (/E«.  iv.  542>)  and  Horace,  (i.  10.) 
have  represented  the  Caducens  as  the  instrument  by 
which  Mercury  regulates  the  drovea  of  souls  which  he 
conducts  to  Hade^  { and  the  former  poet  has  giv'en  it 
the  power  of  imparting  or  removing  slumber. 

liie  Caduceu*,  among  many  of  the  ancient  nations, 
was  an  emblem  of  peace  as  the  bearing  of  a herald. 
In  this  way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Livy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Privernum  in  surrendering  themselves 
to  the  Romans,  adopted  the  Caduceu*  as  a fiog  of 
truce,  (viii.  20.)  llas<lrubal  when  surrounded  by  Nero 
at  the  post  of  Lapide*  airi,  under  a semblance  of  treat- 
ing, despatched  a Cuduceator  to  the  Roman  camp, 
(xxvi.  17.)  Philip  adopt*  a similar  stratagem  after  a 
Itottle  near  Octolopbns,  (xxxi.  28 ;)  and  we  twice  again 
in  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  war,  read  of  the 
Caduceator  Regius,  (xxxii.  32}  xxxiii.  11.)  Antiochus 
employed  a similar  messenger  Co  Publius  Sciplo, 
(xxxvUi.  45.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Lnry  never  assigns 
the  use  of  the  Caduceus  to  the  Romans  themselves  j 
but  on  that  point  a note  of  Servios  on  JEneid,  iv.  242, 
may  be  consulted. 

From  this  particular  use  Scaliger  makes  Caduceus 
CorMceuf,  se.  mfpvKttce.  But  the  most  ingenious  theory 
respecting  it  has  been  suggested  by  a German  writer, 
Bottiger,  in  his  illustration  of  Grecian  vases,  (Grie- 
ehische  ytuengesueehlde.)  He  traces  Hermes  or  Mercury 
to  Phmmcia,  and  progressively  forms  the  Caduceu* 
from  the  green  branch  which  the  traders  of  that  coun- 
try, in  their  first  intercourse  with  the  Greek*,  carried 
with  them  as  a natural  sign  of  amity. 

CADUCITY,  Lot.  cat/sciu,  from  cado,  ere,  to  fall. 
Fr.  **  caduque,  frail  j caduke,  feeble,  ruinous,  ready  to 
fsll,  unable  to  support  itself.— frailty,  weak- 
ness, aged  feebleness.”  Cotgrave. 

Caduke  is  used  by  Sir  David  Lyndesay  in  the  Com- 
plaint of  .Scotland.  *'  Ze  hnue  grit  occasione  to  fie  thir 
vardly  caduc  honouris.”  Gibbon  and  his  castigntor, 
Whitaker,  have  preserved  eadurii^. 

On  the  thin)  dsy,  the  ve«ry  troops  belwtd  tlic  sea,  the  solitary 
town  of  RodoaU),  and  their  friends,  wlio  bad  landed  from  the 
Asiatic  shore.  They  embraced,  they  wept ; but  they  united  their 
aiiDS  and  eouBacla  } and,  la  his  brother's  absenrr,  Count  Henry 
astuinni  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at  once  in  a atate  of  child- 
hood and  cndMctty.  Gtiiit.  Jivomn  £m^rr,  ch.  Ui. 

This  is  worse  than  the  worst  of  Johnson's  arsquipedaiiao  words. 
It  is  also  altturd.  Cadmeity  forms  no  contrast  to  childhood.  And 
aatiliiy  should  hare  been  the  latinized  word. 

Ufuta/ur,  Jtavirw  af  Gikban. 

C.A^LIUS,  Moxs,  one  of  the  bills  of  Rome  originally 
called  Qaer7ttefa/citus,  from  the  numerous  oaks  which 
grew  upon  it.  The  second  name  was  derived  from 
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Ccles  or  Cselhis  Vibenoa,  whom  Tadtus  (^n.iv.63)  C£UUS, 
xuakes  an  Etruscan  ally  of  the  elder  Tarquin  : Vnrro  MONS, 
(de  ling.  Lai.  tv.)  of  Romulus  ) and  who,  whichever  c.a^ 
he  might  be,  received  this  district  as  the  price  of  y ^ ^ 

his  friendship.  Hi*  countrymen  who  fixed  on  this 
hill,  were  afterward*  transferred,  because  the  spot 
appeared  too  strong  for  the  abotle  of  fnrei^ers,  to 
the  Tttsevs  /iruj.  The  palace  of  Tuliu*  HastiUus, 
subsequently  called  Curia  IlostiUa,  occupied  the  CeelUm 
Mount.  (Liv.  i.  30.)  .Augustus  assigned  it  to  be  the 
second  region  of  the  Imperial  city,  under  the  title 
Grhmonftifm ; and  once  again  it  changed  its  name  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  A most  destructive  fire  ravaged 
the  houses  upon  thia  licight,  leaving  an  image  of  the 
£mperor,in  the  hou.se ofn Senatornamed  Junius,  alone 
untouched.  The  ready  Senate  seized  this  (ileasing 
occasion  for  flattery,  lliey  cited  a parallel  incident  in 
the  history  of  the  Claudian  family;  for  the  statue  of 
Claudia  Quinta  twice  before  had  escaped  conflagra- 
tion in  a similar  manner,  a.  o.  c.  643  and  (Vai. 

Max.  i.  8.)  and  had  been  consecrated  to  Cybele  in 
consequence.  The  Claudii  were  doubtless  acceptable 
to  the  Godls,  and  the  spot  in  which  by  supernatural 
influence  such  honour  had  been  manife.*tcd  to  the 
existing  bead  of  the  race,  demanded  some  especial 
observation.  Hie  hill  for  the  future  therefore  waa 
named  .dugustus,  (Tacitus,  >fna.  iv.64.  Suet.  71i6.xlvm.) 

Tbe  Cdiun  Mount  at  the  present  day  is  strewed  witli 
ruins  to  which  antiquaries  find  it  difficult  to  assign 
titles.  The  church  S.  Ste/ano  in  rofondo,  so  colled 
from  its  circular  form,  is  supported  by  a double  range 
of  sixty  louic  columns.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
in  Rome,  having  been  consecrated  a.  d.  468.  Its  on* 

^nal  destination  is  variously  conjectured,  and  charac- 
ters as  different  as  Faunas,  the  most  sportive  of  the  Gods, 
and  Claudius,  the  most  drivelling  of  the  Emperors, 
have  shared  the  honours  of  its  primary  dedication. 

CAEN,  a large  and  well  built  town  of  France,  the 
ancient  Capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a horse-shoe,  and  lies  between  two  extensive  mea- 
dows, at  the  conflux  of  the  Oder  and  the  Ome.  The 
streets  are  wider  and  straighter  than  tn  many  other 
towns  of  France,  and  (be  houses  being  chiefly  built  of 
white  stone,  have  a handsome  appearance.  Caen  waa 
once  fortified  ; but  the  only  v isible  remains  of  these 
fortifications  is  the  old  citadel,  which  is  now  converted 
into  barracks.  It  is  a town  of  antiquity,  and  was 
a noted  place  in  tbe  tiflie  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  chose  it  a*  bis  frvourite  residence,  and  lies  buried 
iu  tbe  ^bbaye  aux  Hommes.  Caen  contains  twelve 
churches,  some  good  squares,  with  several  hospitals, 
and  other  public  buildings,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Hotel  de  I'Ute,  which  contains  a public 
library  and  a j>/uif'e  det  Arts,  or  collection  of  paintings. 

It  has  also  been  long  noted  for  it*  University,  which 
was  first  founded  in  1431  by  Henry  IT.  of  England. 

It  was  suspended  during  the  Revolution,  and  reesta- 
blished in  lb03,  with  the  title  of  Academy.  During 
the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  there  was  also  a Lyc^e,  which 
is  now  denominated  a Royal  College.  There  has  long 
been  on  incorporated  Academy  of  .\rts.  Sciences,  and 
Belles  Lettres  at  Caen.  Among  the  noted  men  who 
were  natives  of  Caen,  may  be  mentioned  M.-ilhorbe, 
the  father  of  French  poetry,  and  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranebes.  Tbe  Inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  serges, 
lace  and  stockings,  and  carry  on  a good  trade  in  Irotb 
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of  these  aodrarious  other  articlei,  with  the  surrounding 
district,  as  well  as  with  other  parts  | the  town  being 
situated  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  river  Orne, 
capable  of  bringing  up  vesseb  of  160  tons  with  the 
tide.  When  Edward  III.  of  England  advanced  from 
the  west,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Creasy,  be  met  with 
Tery  little  resistance  till  he  reached  Caen,  which  be 
took  after  a severe  conflict.  It  was  also  taken  by  the 
English  in  1417,  and  again  by  Admiral  de  Coligni,  for 
the  Protestants,  in  156^.  It  was  occupied  for  u short 
time  by  the  Prusaiuiis  in  1615.  I«at.  41^°  11'  N.  long. 
2^'W. 

C.ENOPTERIS,  in  Boiang,  a genus  of  the  class 
Crifptognmin,  order  Edicts.  Generic  character ; cap- 
sules arranged  in  sub-marginal  lines,  covered  with  a 
membrane,  o|>ening  on  the  outside. 

CAEKLEON,  a town  in  the  County  of  Monmouth, 
on  the  river  Cfk,  which  is  crossed  by  a handsome 
modem-built  stone  bridge.  The  town  is  small,  con- 
sisting only  of  two  or  three  streets,  but  it  is  .said  to 
have  been  ancienlty  the  Capital  of  Walc.s.  The  church 
belongs  to  the  Norman  era,  and  exhibits  a good  spe- 
cimen of  architecture.  Formerly  this  was  the  metru- 

KUtan  See  of  Wales,  before  it  was  transfcrrctl  to  St. 

ivid's.  Cacrlcon  was  the  site  of  the  I$ca  SUurumf  the 
chief  Roman  station  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and 
was  once  of  considerable  consequence.  GiraldusCam- 
brensis,  in  the  tivelfth  century,  describes  the  ruins  ns 
very  magnificent,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains  of 
baths,  temples,  and  a theatre.  Many  fragments  of 
Roman  antiquities,  of  coins,  statues,  and  sepulchral 
monuments,  are  found  here.  There  arc  still  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  the  Usk. 
which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  King  Arthur's  Round 
Table  ; from  a tradition  that  this  Prince  instiUited 
here  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The  tide  rises 
here  thirty  teet.  In  the  neigh1>oarbood  tin  works  are 
carried  on,  iron  plates  are  rolled,  and  bars,  rods,  and 
ship-bolts,  are  manufactured.  Population,  in  16^1, 
10^.  Distant  twenty-six  miles  from  Bristol,  and  146 
west  of  I^ndon.  The  Church  is  a Vicarage,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Archdeacon  and  chapter  of  Llandulf. 

CAERMARTHENSlIIRE.aCountyof  South  Wales, 
bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  on  the 
other  sides  by  the  Counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock. 
Cardigan,  and  Pembroke.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  is  about  forty-five  miles, 
but  its  breadth  in  few  places  U more  than  twenty. 
The  area,  as  stated  in  the  Population  Helurns,  is  97^ 
square  miles ; and  thcnuniber  of  its  inhabitants  at  the 
eras  of  the  three  cnumcrutioas,  were  as  follow  : vix. 

InUahiUnU.  larrexsc. 

In  1801  69,600 1 jg  percent. 

1810 79.600  » 

Ifrtl  94,000  ) 15  percent. 

Of  these  there  were 

Families. 

Occu]iied  in  agriculture  9,6^ 

in  traile  and  manufactures  4,6^ 
in  all  other  ways 3,941 

Total 18,394 

Caermarthensliire  is  a hilly  County,  though  near  tbc 
aca,  the  land  is  rather  flat,  the  northern  an<l  eastern 


parts  are  mountainous  | yet  it  is  almost  every  where 
intersected  with  narrow  vallies,  from  which  the  hills 
nse  abruptly.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  vallies, 
both  for  fertility  and  picturesque  beauty  is  the  vale  , 
of  the  Towy,  which  extends  worn  the  sea  to  a dis- 
tance of  tliirty  miles  into  the  country,  in  breadth 
seldom  exceeding  two  miles.  From  the  celebrated 
Grongar  Hill,  and  the  ruins  of  Dynevor  castle,  the 
picturesque  beauties  of  ibis  vole  are  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  Towy,  one  of  the  principal  streams  ia 
the  County,  winds  its  way  down  this  iKautifiil  vale, 
h rises  in  Cardiganshire,  eaters  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  adjoining  County,  through  which  it  flows  towards 
the  south-west,  till  it  &lls  into  the  sea  at  Coermar- 
then  Bay.  it  receives  several  tributary  streams  in  its 
course,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Cathy, 
which  falls  into  it  about  six  miles  above  Caenuarthen. 
The  Tyvy  has  also  its  source  near  that  of  the  Towy, 
and  forms  great  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
Counties  of  Cardigan  and  Caermartlien. 

Tbc  climate  of  this  County  is  mild  and  moist.  A 
large  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  it,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
frequently  charged  with  humidity,  but  the  softness  of 
the  air  is  such  that  myrtles  stand  all  the  winter  in  the 
open  gardens.  It  is  only  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
County,  iiowever,  that  this  description  applies  j for  on 
some  of  the  elevated  tracts  a much  greater  degree  of 
severity  prevails.  In  the  vallies  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  in  a few  pUens  near  the  sea  it  is  rich  } 
but  in  the  higher  parts  it  is  often  thin  and  poor, 
bearing  nevertheless  abundance  of  wild  thviuc  and 
other  odoriferous  herbs,  which  make  good  sheep- 
pasture;^.  The  agriculture  is  inferior  to  many  (larls 
of  England,  and  but  little  w'hcat  is  grow'n.  Oats 
and  bn^lejr  are  in  general  the  common  crop  j but 
chiefly  oats,  as  barley  is  restricted  to  the  lighter  soils. 
It  bus  been  estimated  that  about  115,0CX>  acres  are 
cultivated  ; about  double  that  quantity  are  employed 
as  pasturage,  and  the  remainder  are  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, though  by  no  means  unproductive.  The  breed- 
ing <»f  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  small  horses,  arc  objects 
of  attention  in  thUCounty,  and  they  constitute  tbc  chief 
articles  of  trade  at  its  fairs.  Caermarthen  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  well  wooded,  but  the  timber  has 
been  greatly  diminished  oflate  years.  Most  of  the  rivers 
and  the  sea  coasts  abound  with  fish,  particularly  with 
excellent  snlmon,  and  a species  of  large  trout  called 
SucD,  which  is  e^teenied  a great  delicacy.  Bret  is  also 
more  common  on  that  part  of  the  coast  than  on  most 
of  the  English  shores.  Coals,  lead,  and  iron  are  found 
in  this  County.  The  chief  lead  ndnes  are  near  Llan- 
dowy;  iron  is  ship]>ed  from  Cacmiartbeii  | and  coals 
chiefly  from  Kidwelly,  where  the  ixport  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  a private  canal  from  tbt  colliery  to  the 
river.  On  the  road  from  Cacrmartheii  to  Llandillo 
Vawr,  a medicinal  spring  has  lately  been  (‘'scovered; 
and  at  KastcU-Karreg,  there  is  a fountain  wt.ich  ebbs 
and  flows  every  twenty-four  hours.  Such  ot  ibc  in- 
habitants as  are  not  immcdialely  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  the  mines,  or  in 
preparing  the  produce  of  these  mines  for  exportation. 
There  are  uIao  roonufacliires  of  tinned  plates,  as  well 
as  iron  founderies,  and  mills  in  several  places ; ^and 
the  making  of  woollen  stockings  employs  a consiuer-' 
able  number  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llac- 
duwy.  There  are  several  vestiges  of  antiquities  spread 
over  this  County.  Some  remains  of  ancient  castles> 
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r \F.R-  otliers  of  the  sepulchral  kind,  either  Homan  or  belong- 
MAK-  ing  lothc  times  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Homan  roadsand 
likewise  been  discovered  here,  <md  some  of 
_ the  latter  of  an  early  date.  Caermarthensbtre  sends 
CAKR-  Members  to  rarliument,  one  for  the  County,  and 
NAKVON-  one  for  the  town  of  Caennarthen.  It  is  included  in  the 
SHIRE.  I>iuccsc  of  St.  David's,  and  Province  of  Canterbury  } 
and  cont4iin8  seventy-seven  parishes,  in  most  of  which 
the  livings  are  of  small  value.  The  civil  division  is 
into  eight  hundreds,  besides  the  Borough  of  Cnermor- 
then.  There  ore  also  eight  market  towns,  W'hich  are 
Caennarthen,  Kidwelly,  Llandilufawr,  Llanelly,  Llan- 
dovery, Llimdebic,  Newcastle  Einlyn,  and  St.  Clear  s. 

CAEHMARTnEK  is  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  County 
just  described,  but  is  likewise  regarded  as  the  Metropolis 
of  South  Wales.  It  is  situated  on  (he  banks  of  the 
Towy,afewmilcs  from  the  sea,  where  there  is  a good 
stone  bridge  across  the  river.  The  town  U extensive, 
but  many  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  Irregular.  ITie 
houses,  however,  are  the  best  in  South  W^es,  except 
the  miHlem  erections  at  Swansea.  Some  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle  are  still  visible.  Vessels  of  about 
300  tons  burden  ascend  the  river  with  the  tide,  and 
export  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  os  well  ax  supply  it  with  foreign  mer- 
chandise. Since  Wales  was  constituted  a Principality, 
the  Chancery  of  the  Exchequer  for  .South  Wales  is 
kept  here.  In  the  history  of  Romance,  t^aermarthen  is 
distinguished  as  the  birth  place  of  Merlin  : and  three 
miles  from  the  town  is  a spot  still  called  Afer/in’s 
6’rorr,  which  is  traditionally  reported  to  be  the  place 
in  which  the  Laily  of  the  Lake  intombed  the  unh.appy 
mu^cian  through  those  false  blandishments,  which 
the  reader  will  find  so  well  described  by  the  baril  of 
the  fUtru!  Queen,  (Ui.  3.)  ITie  population  in  1S5JI, 
was  31)06,  which  is  an  increase  of  1631  in  an  interval 
of  ten  years.  The  Church  is  a V'icarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crc*wn.  Distant  ^12  miles  west  from  London. 
5;ttiaUon  t;.\EHN’AHVONSHIRE,  a C'ounty  of  North  Wales, 
aaJ  exteat.  bounded  on  the  civst  by  Denbighsliirc  and  Merioneth- 
shire, and  encompassed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea. 
On  the  west,  the  3trait  of  Meuai  separates  it  from  the 
Isle  of  Anglcsea.  The  greatest  length,  from  north- 
cast  to  south-west,  is  about  forty-five  miles,  but  Us 
medium  breiulth  is  not  more  thim  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles.  The  whole  circumference  is  stated  at  150 
miles,  and  the  su|>erficiiil  area  at  5-14  square  miles,  or 
3 IN,16(>  acres,  of  which,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one 
half  is  in  a slate  of  cultivation.  The  population  at  the 
Pofwilstjon,  tliree  late  euumcratious  was. 


InlixbitMiU. 

In  1801 43,000 » 

IHIO 51,000* 

18*21  59,1001 


Increase. 

19  per  cent. 
16  per  cent. 


Iking  nearly  10"  persons  for  each  square  mile,  of 
which  there  were  employed  in 

Famltiea. 


Agriculture  6,890 

- Trade  and  manufactures 2,649 

All  other  occup.ations 1,393 


Total 10,932 

n«Der«)  Caernarvon  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties 
surface.  ux  the  Principality,  and  iu  outlines  are  in  general  one 
scries  of  steep  rocks.  The  control  ports  of  the  County 
are  occupied  by  the  majestic  Snowdon  and  its  adjacent 
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summits,  which  extendfrom  near  Conway  in  the  north-  C.4ER- 
east  port  towards  the  south-west.  This  ningcUalsocn&-,NARV(>N- 
nected  with  another  scries  of  hills  which  upproocb  the  SHIRK, 
sea  at  .\berdaron.  Several  lakes  are  found  embosouietl 
among  these  hills,  which  arc  separated  by  narrow 
and  deep  valUcs,  through  which  streams  and  torrents 
often  descend  with  great  impetuosity.  The  highest 
region  of  the  .Snowdoiiian  range  is  covered  with  suow 
during  the  greater  port  of  the  year ; and  even  In  some 
of  the  hollows  near  the  top  it  scarcely  ever  melts. 

The  middle  tracts  yield  fuel  and  pasturage,  but  the 
woods  arc  now  in  a great  measure  exhausted  j while 
the  bottoms  of  the  slo]ies  and  the  valUcs  arc  lemperele 
and  fertile,  and  arc  the  only  parts  ca|)ab)c  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  general  escarpment  of  the  mountain  is 
towards  the  sea,  but  those  of  the  detached  groups 
face  all  directions.  Snowdon,  the  grand  monarch  of 
Welsh  mountains,  consists  of  various  elevations  of 
difTorent  heights  j the  highest  of  which  is  357 1 feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  vale  of  Conway  is 
the  most  extensive  vale  in  the  ('ounty  j and  is  a long 
narrow  tract,  through  which  the  river  of  the  same 
name  flows  ; about  twenty  miles  in  length,  but  seldom 
exceeding  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  at  first  very 
narrow,  but  widens  as  it  proceeds  till  it  reaches  the 
shore  near  Conway.  In  many  places,  and  jiarticularly 
near  Llanwrst,  it  is  adorned  with  rich  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  these  being  intermixed  with  corn- 
fields nnd  groves,  exhibit  a strong  and  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  bleak  and  frowning  summit  of  Snowdon 
towering  majestically  above  them.  A tkousnnd  other  * ' 

richly  romantic  scenes  are  likewise  met  with  in  dillcrent 
purls  of  the  ( ounty. 

Among  the  most  terrific  of  these  scenes  is  the  vast 
precipice  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  the  lost  of  the  Caemarvoa 
chain.  It  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Conway  to 
Bangor,  and  is  about  14t.)ofcct  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Caswell,  by  whom  it  was  mea- 
sured, 1545  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low 
water.  A good  road  has  now  been  mailc  across  this 
frightful  puss.  It  passes  on  a ledge  of  rocks,  and  is 
de^eiuietl  towards  the  precipice  by  a wall  five  feet 
high.  The  northern  }>art  of  the  County  terminates 
in  the  promontory  called  Llandudno,  or  Great  Oruic's 
Head,  ending  in  an  abrupt  precipice  over  the  sea, 
worn  by  the  fury  of  the  waves  into  a variety  of  inac- 
cessible caves. 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Caernarvonshire,  (for  though  Hirers, 
the  streams  ore  numerous,  few  of^hem  deserve  the  name 
of  rivers,)  arc  the  Conway  and  the  Seiont.  The  first 
issues  from  alukcnear  the  union  of  the  three  counties  of 
Denbigh,  Merioneth,  and  Caernarvon,  and  Hows  to  wards 
the  north,  through  the  beautiful  vale  above  described, 
washing  the  eastern  base  of  the  Soowdonian  mngc  in 
its  progress.  Near  the  mouth  this  river  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  high  water,  when  the  sands  on  each  side 
are  covered  with  a depth  of  about  twelve  feet.  These 
sands  were  noted  in  (he  time  of  the  Romans  for  the 
pearl  muscles  which  they  are  stiU  said  to  contain.  Ibo 
Conway  is  navigable  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Seioiit  also  issues  from  a lake  near  Snowdon,  and 
flowing  towards  the  west  enters  the  Mci;oi  Strait  at 
Caernarvon,  to  which  it  admits  vessels  of  300  tons. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  this  County,  nnd  Soil,  cult!- 
the  cold,  damp  atmosphere  in  which  all  the  regions  vsti>o.  snd 
are  almost  constantly  enveloped,  the  fertility  ot  the 
5oU,  and  the  labours  of  agriciUturc  are  alike  restricted 
a 
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CAKR-  to  the  lower  and  more  6iTourable  tracts.  Very  little 

NaKVoN'  corn  it  therefore  in  Caemanoiuhirc.  In  tome 

SHIRK,  fyf  vales  near  the  sea,  Kood  borlcjr  it  produced,  and 
outs  on  the  more  elevated  parts,  lloth  kinds  of  ^rain 
are  likewise  culth-ated  in  the  compomtively  low  and 
flat  pcninsulated  district  which  occupies  the  southern 
extremity,  iiheepand  block  cattle  therefore  constitute 
the  chief  stock  of  the  Caernarvonshire  farmers  ^ the 
former  are  princijvUly  pastured  on  the  mountains,  the 
Utter  on  the  lower  tracts.  A few  orchards  are  met 
with,  but  the  climate  in  general  is  not  favourable  to 
the  production  of  fruit. 

MiaersU,  Xo  County  in  Wales  is  more  interesting  to  the 
mineralogist  than  Caernarvonshire.  I'he  up|>cr  regions 
of  the  Snowdonian  range  are  composed  of  granite, 
porphyry,  and  other  primitive  ibnuatioiis,  enclosing 
laige  blocks  of  quartz.  The  western  side  of  Snowdon 
consists  of  iron>stoDC,  supporting  basaltic  colmnos  of 
different  lengths,  and  about  four  feet  In  diameter. 
Both  sides  of  these  primitive  rocks  appear  to  be  backed 
with  ridgc.s  of  slate,  the  finest  being  uniformly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ridge.  This  bank  of  slate  generally 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  the  mountaina  of 
Snow'don  and  the  Menai  Strait,  growing  finer  as  It 
descends,  and  only  terminating  at  avery  short  distance 
from  its  shores.  Lime-stoue  aad  breccia  occupy  other 
parts,  and  the  general  dip  of  the  strata  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  (^unty  where  it  is  liest  observed,  is  towards 
the  south-west.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  County, 
the  slates  seem  to  differ  from  those  in  the  southern 
districts,  being  sometimes  mixed  with  carbon,  and  at 
others  with  both  carbon  and  pyrites.  Several  kinds  of 
stone  arc  likewise  found  in  these  regions,  some  of 
which  resemble  the  French  burr^  and  ot>e  species  U so 
hard  that  it  is  employed  to  support  the  pivots  of  light 
machiner)'.  Lead  Is  also  found  among  these  mountaios, 
and  mines  of  this  substance  arc  worked  near  Gwydirj 
but  the  most  valuable  metal  is  copper,  rich  mines  of 
which  are  worked  near  Llanberis.  Calamine  is  like- 
wise obtained  on  the  Caernarvon  sUle  of  the  Conway. 
Some  of  the  steepest  ertq^  of  Great  Orme’s  Head, 
are  the  haunts  of  the  I'eregrine  falcon.  'I'he  char, 
and  the  gwyoiad,  another  sj>ecies  of  Alpine  iish,  are 
also  found  in  some  of  the  lakes,  while  most  of  the 
common  kinds,  both  of  shell  fish  and  others,  abound 
on  the  coast.  In  few  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  more  simple. 

Caernarvonshire  is  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Bangor, 
and  the  Ih-ovinre  of  Canterbury,  and  contains  sixty- 
nine  parishes.  Its  civil  division  is  into  ten  hundretls, 
beskies  the  City  of  Bangor.  It  contains  one  City,  one 
Borough,  and  three  market  towns,  and  sends  two 
Members  to  l*arlmmcnt,  one  for  the  County,  and  one 
for  the  Borough  of  Caernarvon. 

CARRVAavoN  deserves  notice,  not  only  as  the  Cajutal 
of  this  County,  but  as  the  Mctro[>olis  of  North  Wales. 
It  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Menai  Strait,  and  has  a 
harbour  which  is  go*Ml,  but  difficult  of  access.  The  town 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a square,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
with  an  embattled  stone  wall,  and  was  originnily  built 
by  Edward  1.  in  whose  son  Edward  If.  first 

Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  in  the  noble  castle,  by  which 
it  is  defended  towards  the  south.  Hot  and  cold  bath.s 
were  erected  here  by  the  late  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and 
these  now  attract  numerous  summer  visitants.  Caemar- 
rnn  mniutuins  a commercial  intercourse  with  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Ireland;  and  large  quantities 


of  copper  ore  and  alatea,  flanneU  and  atockinga,  are  CAER- 
annually  exported.  The  principal  imports  are  Irish  NARVON. 
cloth,  fine  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  colooial  produce. 
Caernarvon  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  .Srgoa- 
toon  of  Antoninus,  the  Coer  Seiont  of  the  Britons,  where  ^ 
still  some  vestiges  of  buildings  may  be  discovered. 

This  place  being  considered  as  a stroog-hold  in  Uiat 
part  of  the  country,  has  suffered  both  in  the  wars 
ijctween  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  in  the  civil  wars 
at  a later  |)eri<^.  The  population  of  the  Borough, 
with  Lion-beblig  parish,  in  1821,  was  5788,  present- 
ing the  vast  iiicresisc  of  1193  individuals  in  ten  years. 

Distant  nine  miles  south-west  from  Bangor, 253  north- 
west from  London. 

The  CHy  of  Bijcaoa  has  already  been  describes!  in  its 
alphabetical  order,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  only  sub- 
join the  names  and  population  of  the  other  three 
laarket  towns  of  Caernarvonshire : these  are, 

lohiibitAnU. 
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Pwllheli,  and  Denio  parish 1876 

Nevin,  parish  1614 


CAERPHILI,  a small  market  town  in  the  County 
of  Glamorgan,  distinguished  for  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  castles  in  Great  Britain.  1111  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  was  known  as  the  Castle  of 
Sengbenydd,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  lost  ia 
obscurity.  (Jrcha^ologia,  L230;  Uoarc's  Giraldus  Cam^ 
brensii,  ii.  371.)  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features 
is  the  fragment  of  a tower  rising  to  a height  of  nearly 
eighty  feet,  and  inclining  nearly  eleven  from  the  per- 
pendicular. The  tower  was  originally  round,  but  half 
only  of  its  circumference  remains  at  present.  The 
other  half  was  destroyed  nt  the  time  in  w hich  it  waa 
thrown  into  its  present  position.  This  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  11.  when  the  castle  being  invested  and 
ciipturcd  by  the  troops  of  Mortimer  and  the  Queen,  a 
furnace  beneath  the  tower  containing  melted  iron  was 
suddenly  tappc<l,  and  water  having  been  thrown  upon 
it,  the  ex|iansion  of  the  steam  demolished  the  works 
above  it.  Caerpkili  is  included  in  the  hamlet  of  Ener- 
Glynn,  in  the  parish  of  Eglws-ilon.  Population  of  the 
hamlet  in  1821,  899.  DlsUiut  seven  miles  from  Cardiff, 
158  west  from  London. 

C.ESALPINTA,  in  Botaity,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
citndria,  order  Mottogynia,  natural  onler  LeguminoM. 
Generic  character ; calyx  fire-partite,  the  lower 
lucini^  longer  than  the  others,  slightly  arched ; corolla, 
petals  five,  stamina,  filaments  woolly  at  the  base  | 
Icguincn  com|>rcsscd. 

Nine  species  natives  of  the  tropica,  of  importance  in 
the  arts,  producing  the  Brazil  wo4id,  Brazielto,  and 
Sappan  wood,  used  in  dying  scarlet. 

C.^iSAREA,  the  ancient  name  of  many  cities  : IsL 
Citsarea  Philippi  or  Paneas,  built  by  Philip  the  Tc- 
tmreh  of  Cmlilce,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  near  the 
Springs  of  Jordan.  Its  first  name  was  given  jointly  in 
honour  of  himself  and  Kero,  its  second  was  taken  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  mount  Panius.  It  was  afterwards 
named  Tonopyrgos,  (A«*«ef  !r»V7**»)  D.ui  having  been 
in  its  vicinity.  A statue  of  our  Saviour  is  sold  to  have 
been  erected  in  this  city,  by  the  woman  whom  he 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  This  was  overthrown  by 
Julian,  and  his  own  image  substituted  in  its  stead. 
(Glycas  /Inn.  iv.  j TheophauesCAronograpAm.)  2.  Casn~ 
rm  Sfratonis  from  its  first  founder  j on  the  shores  of  the 
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CJRSA-  MediierrftDeoji,  liboot  •eTeii(y>5ve  cnilei  oorth>we9t 
REA.  from  JeruuUeiii.  It  was  rebuilt  witb  vast  nin^ifi- 
— cence  hy  Herod  the  Great,  ia  honour  of  Au^^tus,  to 
C^^TUS.  he  erected  a tem{ile  containing  his  colossal 

'"^v^  etatue.  It  became  the  metroi)oli8  of  Palestine,  ami  the 
•eat  of  the  Roiuan  Proconttil.  In  the  New  Testament 
mstory,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  place  in  which  Herod 
Agrippa  was  stricken  by  the  Angel,  (Jch,  xii.  as 
the  residence  of  Cornelius  the  Centurion,  (x.)  and  as 
Saint  Paul's  prison  during  a confinement  of  two  years, 
(xaiii.  iv.  v.)  C«sarea  is  at  present  in  utter  desolation  j 
though  the  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  are  most 
extensive.  On  this  spot  Buonaparte  encamped  on  the 
night  after  he  bad  raised  the  siege  of  Acre.  S.  The 
Coital  of  Cappadocia,  so  called  by  Tiberius  in  honour 
of  Augustas,  its  former  names  were  Maxoca  and  Bn* 
sebia.  When  the  Persian  Sapor  commenced  his  career 
of  conquest,  C«sarea  though  a city  of  the  second  rank 
was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Demosthenes  j and  on  its  con> 
quest  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre,  (Zonaras, 
xii)  The  old  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  : 
the  modern  Kauarieh  was  bmlt  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, within  a short  distance  from  the  ancient  site.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  caravans,  and  is  distinguished  as 
the  Archicpiscopol  See  of  Saint  Hasil.  4.  A maritime 
city  of  Mauritania,  the  Capital  of  Juba,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Shershell.  The  minor  towns, 
which  bore  this  name  were  very  numerous,  but  ore 
little  deserring  of  enumeration. 

C.£S1A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  flexandria, 
order  Monoyynia,  natural  order  Atphodcha.  Generic 
character:  calyx  six-cleft,  spreading,  equal,  deciduous, 
stamina,  filaments  beardless;  ovarium  threc-celled| 
each  of  two  seeds  > style  filiform. 

Five  species  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Vsn  Die- 
men's Island. 

CilibTUS.  The  boxing  glove  worn  by  the  Grecian 
AtbleUe,  the  Invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  (Stroauib  I.)  to  Amycus  King  of  the 
Bebrycians,  a contemporary  of  the  Argonauts,  who 
invited  Pollux  to  combat  when  he  Und^  wiUi  those 
voyagers  in  Bitfaynta,  (ApoU.  Rhod.  11.)  The  word 
is  Latin  from  1 strike,  'fhe  original  Greek 

Ccstus  (fui\txy)  was  merely  a raw  bide  fastened  to 
the  bami,  and  probably  >vas  intended  more  for  defence 
than  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  blow  given  The 
time  U not  mentioned  at  which  the  Athletm  began  to 
arm  this  weapon  with  plates  of  metal : but  we  leant 
from  a horrible  story  recorded  by  Pausanias,  that  the 
event  of  a boxing  contest  was  sometimesas  filial  before 
the  introduction  of  the  loaded  Ciestus  as  it  was  after- 
wards. Creugas  of  Djrrhachium,  and  Domoxenusof 
S}Tacuse  bad  conteaded  during  the  whole  day  for  the 
Nemean  prise,  without  any  aavanluge  on  either  side 
sufficient  to  decide  the  victory.  They  at  length  de- 
termined to  offer  themselves  to  each  other,  blow  for 
blow,  in  whatever  pirt  of  the  body  the  adversary  might 
make  his  election  to  strike.  The  Cicstus  at  that  time 
waa  so  constructed  as  Co  leave  the  fingers  bore.  Creugas 
•truck  first : his  blow  was  directed  to  the  face.  Da- 
moxvflus  then  ordered  his  victim  to  raise  his  hands. 
The  ruffian  profited  by  the  defenceless  poature,  and 
striking  below  the  ri^,  drove  his  nails  within  the 
entrails  and  tore  them  out.  Creugas  fell  dead  at  the 
motticat,  but  the  Argive  judges  assigned  the  crown  to 
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the  deceased,  and  erected  his  statue  in  the  temple  CiESTl'8. 
of  Apollo,  and  banished  Damoxeous,  who  was  said 
to  have  violated  hia  compact  by  using  more  than  ^ j 
a single  blow*,  (Arrml.  xl.)  The  combat  with  the 
C««tu9  {irvyfiax^)  at  the  funeral  of  Patrorlus  docs  not 
seem  to  have  h^n  more  dangerons  in  its  effects  than 
a common  English  boxing  match.  The  weapons 
might  be  termed  glov*es,  /garret  fiao* 

oyputrXato,  and  Euryalus  U not  representeil  (to  use  the 
term  of  the  ring,)  as  more  severely  punished  (hau  he 
would  have  been  by  the  bare  fist. 

0tXot  ^ a^0c<rray 

oyor  it*  myini'9t  ti^XKOjfuvom  woitaaiy, 

ATfia  r«x^  vreevra,  inipfor. 

Ka^'s*  a\\»0po»'c.'o*’7a  ^cra  otptettf  ttani'  iyotntf. 

il.  6‘>5. 

This  description  has  its  parallel  in  everyday's  ncw.s- 
paper.  A more  accurate  account,  indcccl  of  a boxing 
match  of  the  present  day  cun  scarcely  be  given  than 
that  presented  by  Theocritus,  ( Idyii.  22,)  of  the  combat 
to  which  wc  have  already  referred  between  Amycus 
and  Pollux.  In  tliis  the  ojiponeals  arc  armed  in  a 
moaner  similar  to  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  * 

enttftamtp  iicaprvvaino 

Xci^t,  c«<  «T/M  ftmk’fyovt  ipatntt. 

80. 

But  the  Caestus  which  in  the  passage  from  Pau- 
sanios  noticed  above,  w«is  bound  about  the  wrist,  may 
be  supposed  from  the  second  of  these  lines  to  have 
extended  to  the  shoulder. 

The  Cxstus  of  £ryx,  which  EntcUus  throws  down 
before  Dares,  arc  for  more  terrific  Instruments : com- 
pact with  seven  ample  bulls  hides,  and  stiffened  with 
lead  and  Iron.  Accordingly,  though  lighter  arms  were 
substituted  for  these  mnnen$a  columtna,  tve  may  judge 
that  Dares,  besides  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  would  scarcely 
have  escaped  the  fate  of  the  bull,  which  his  conqueror 
rterwards  felled  with  a single  blow  of  his  right  hand, 
except  for  the  friendly  precaution  of  iGneos  in  abridg- 
ing the  combat. 

CA^SULi.^,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngo^ 
nesia,on\cTjEqvalu,  natural  order  Curymhl/lTir.  Generic 
character  receptacle  chaffy,  cimff  involving  the  seeds  | 
down  none,  cnlvx  three>partite. 

Two  species  known.  Koxb.  Corom. 

e.GSURA  from  c^tdo,  lent.  Gr.  ro^y— tacirio. 

A figure  in  X<atin  prosody,  by  which  the  last  syllable  of 
any  word  is  separated,  as  it  were,  from  those  which 
precede  it,  and  carried  on  into  another  foot.  In  the 
Hexameter  metro  the  Ca»um  is  fourfold,  and  each 
takes  its  name  from  the  place  in  which  it  occurs. 
Trihtmimeru,  after  the  third  half  foot ; 

Pectari  \ biu  imhiamt  rpirvmtim  tonfuUt  ejrft, 

Pentheminuris,  after  the  fifth  half  foot ; 

Aintral  Surym  \ im,  et  mmiurr  Mmtri, 

Hfpthemiwer'u,  after  the  seventh  half  foot ; 

Per  trrrmm  H rerwi  pii  | ris  iiwrihittir  karti. 

Bnnehemimeru,  after  the  ninth  half  foot : 

Jl/e  U ( tm»  mil'e  | inn  ai«/  | U fvt  | hu  kymeimtkv. 

In  which  last  verse  it  will  he  observed,  that  each  of 
the  four  Csiurs  occurs  : and  also  that  in  every  one  uf 
the  citations  the  effect  of  the  Ctesura  is  to  lengthen  a 
short  syllable. 

The  melody  produced  by  the  proper  position  of  the 
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CI^URA.  CsKura  U most  easily  illustrated  by  a verse  without 
— one,  as  in  that  of  Eanius  : 

CAKFAIL 


Honur  vurnia  trrruit  impifrr  HamniM  ormit. 

In  the  two  first  lines  of  lhe.\lcatc  metre  the  Cassura 
is  Pcnthemimeral : 


Vmkt  /OMAN  I /mt  | crrrliHimua 

In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Homcc  has  de- 
viated from  this  rule,  it  has  been  when  he  uses  com- 
}>ound  words,  and  in  those  the  two  parts  may  be 
delivered  ns  if  they  were  distinct : 


nefat  dt  | prmmert  C'^ruSwui, 

In  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Sapphic  metre,  the 
Cesura  invariably  falls  upon  the  first  or  second  syllabic 
of  the  Dactyl : 

<A  prtrtfm  ] ANimiu,  ^»od  ulirm  nt 
Odfrit  nmtrt,  tt  | antara  Irato 
Temprrmt  rw«. 

In  the  short  Asclepiad  the  Cesura  occurs  after  the 
first  Dactyl; 

J/arwNAJ  ata  | tit  | fditr  rtfibvf. 

In  English  Poetry  the  term  CttttiTa  seems  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Pause.  This  is  strongly  marked  in 
Alexandrian  lines  in  which  the  ('esum  should  beHcp- 
tbemiineral;  although  Spenser  frequently  violated  this 
rule : 

Tli«  carver  Holme,  tbe  Maple  seldom  ioward  aonnd. 


Harris,  (Diirtmrse  o«  3/irsic,  Paiatiag  nnd  Poetry, 9A,) 
has  pointed  out  a very  artful  variation  of  the  Ciesuni, 
in  the  first  six  lines  of  Purodtse  Lost. 


Of  man's  Urst  duoberlieace,  and  the  fniit  (7) 

Of  that  forblihlen  tree,  whose  axirtal  taste  (6) 
ilrniigbt  death  ielo  tbe  world,  and  all  our  woe,  (6) 
>Vtth  iosa  of  Kdcn,  till  a greater  man  (5) 

K<*stnre  <ta,  and  rciram  the  bliakful  scat,  (3) 
hearcnly  mose  (4.) 


CAF,  a mounUiin  whicii  the  Mohammedans  believe 
environs  the  whole  earth,  which  U thus  set  within  it 
like  a finger  in  a ring.  Its  foundation  is  a stone  called 
8;ikhral,  and  any  man  who  possessed  one  grain  only 
of  this  stone  could  work  miracles,  bakhrol  is  the 
pivot  of  the  world.  It  is  made  of  a single  emerald, 
and  its  reflection  tints  the  sky.  The  agitation  of  its 
roots  occasions  earthquakes.  I’he  Dives  or  Giants 
after  their  subjugation  by  the  first  race  of  men,  have 
their  abode  in  this  mountain,  which  is  also  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  Peri  orFoiries.  (U’Herbclot,  )iib.  Or.) 

CAFF.\H,  pronounced  KIcffch  by  the  Turks,  is  one 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Crimea,  in  lat.  45®  6'  30" 
N.  an<l  long.  35^  IS'  45"  E.,  situated  upon  the  ter- 
minutiog  declivity  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
south-costem  coast  of  that  Peninsula.  It  rises  like  a 
vast  theatre  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay  bearing 
its  name,  and  a large  and  nearly  semicircular  area  is 
covered  with  its  mosques,  minarets,  and  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  the  monuments  of  its 
former  splendour.  It  stretches  along  the  shore 
from  south  to  north,  further  than  up  the  declivity 
from  cast  to  west,  and  consists  of  three  contiguous 
towns.  On  the  southern  side  stood  the  Gcuck'bc  for- 
tress, of  which  the  outer  walls  and  some  portion  of 
the  interior  buildings  still  remain  ; subterraneous 
chambers  and  magazines,  in  a massive  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  ancient  inscriptions  scatter^  at  random 
over  the  wnlis,  indicate  the  )>erkHl  and  the  people  by 
whom  these  works  were  executed.  Between  this  and 


the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  on  some  hills  which  CAFF.AK. 
overlook  the  other  quarters,  was  the  Armenian  town,  ^ 
now  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  desohition  as  the 
Genoese  fortress.  Close  to  the  walls  of  the  former, 
on  an  clevTitcd  site  above  the  T4tAr  city,  there  is  rv  re- 
nmrknblc  circular  building,  which  w'as  probably  a 
heathen  temple,  ronvertc<l  in  latter  times  into  a place 
of  Christian  worship.  The  northern  quarters  anciently 
appropriated  to  the  Tat&rs,  seems  to  be  the  only  |mrt 
now  inhabited.  Magnificent  baths  and  mosques  f'allitig 
into  ruin  j an  unfinished  palace  of  the  last  KhAn,  and 
a large  stone  edifice,  once  the  mint,  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  what  Caff/ih  was  under  the  TiitAr  swav, 

.Much  the  greater  part  of  this  once  extensive  nnd 
wealthy  city,  Is  now  entirely  waste  wid  ruinous  ; nnd 
these  ruins  generally  consist  of  frcc-stone ; the  houses 
built  of  brick  or  mud  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  modern  habitations  arc  merely  slight  frames  of 
limber  covered  with  plaster,  a wretchetl  protection 
ngainst  the  excessive  heat  and  severe  cold  so  often 
ex]>erienced  in  the  Crimea.  A good  quay,  and  the 
removal  of  ruinous  buildings,  with  avenues  of  trees 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  are  nmleriol  im> 
provements,  derived  from  the  xcal  and  exertions  of  our 
countryman  <«eneral  Fanshawc,  who  wi»  fur  some 
years  Commandant  of  the  place. 

The  roadstead  of  CaflTah  is  protected  by  a promontory, 
from  almost  every  wind  except  the  north  and  east,  niid 
from  that  qtmrtcr  severe  galea  seldom  come;  accidents 
therefore  arc  »cr)*  rare.  The  bay,  loo  open  to  l>e  pro- 
tected against  any  considerable  armament,  os  the 
enemy's  forces  might  cosily  he  landed  on  the  flat  neck 
of  land  by  which  it  is  formed,  is  very  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  has  good  anchorage  on  a 
bottom  of  mud,  in  fifteen  fathoms,  w here  large  tleela 
may  be  securely  moored.  Hence  the  statement  of  vast 
population  which  Cnffub  is  said  to  have  formerly  con- 
tained, may  be  rcadilycredited.  'J‘he  ruin  of  CafTuh  may 
be  dated  from  A.D.  1475,  when  lilohoiumed  the  11.  took 
itfrom  the  Genoese;  and  more  )>nrticuLirly  from  17G2, 
when  the  Turks  strictly  prohibited  the  ships  of  other 
European  powers  from  navigating  the  Black  Sea  : and 
such  is  the  contrast  between  its  former  pros|>crity  and 
its  present  state  of  ruin  nnd  decay,  that  Mr.  Hcbcr, 

(Clarke's  TravfU,  ii.  131,  8vo.)  could  hardly  believe 
that  it  bad  ever  contained  1 6,000  bouses.  Its  T&tir 
name, however,  CucA^c.Vnfa/jdt  (Little  Constantinople,) 
is  a sufficient  evidence  of  its  com|)arativc  magnitude. 

Its  population  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  consisted  1.  of 
Jews,  a colony  of  Kara'ites  inhabiting  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  orthodox  Israelites  occupying 
the  narrow  bftzir,  near  the  water's  edge } the  two 
most  populous  parts  of  Cafluh  } 2.  about  thirty  Ar- 
menian families  j 3.  a few  Tdt&rS]  4.  the  households 
of  fire  or  six  Italian  and  German  merchants}  nnd  5. 
the  garrison.  Us  trade,  and  consequently  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  liave  probably  increased,  since  the 
return  of  )>eace  opened  tlu;  ports  of  France  and  Italy 
to  the  cotumerce  of  the  Levant. 

That  CiifTab  is  nut  upon  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Theo- 
dosia sectns  clearly  made  out ; but  it  must  have  soon 
become  a place  of  some  consideration  as  the  port  of 
that  Grecian  colony.  If  it  be  the  fortress  named 
Cbauon,  and  mentioned  by  Strabo,  (lib.  vii.)  it  was 
built  in  the  century  before  the  commencement  of  our 
era } and  it  is  probahle.  that  it  hod  been  previously  an 
open  town,  dependent  on  Theodosia,  and  therefore 
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CAFFAH.  bearing  the  same  name,  or  confounded  with  it  by 
— Greek  writers.  Tlie  first  mention  of  Caflah  occurs  in 
RAUiA  'Forks  of  Constantine  Porphyro^nnetes,  written 
> in  the  tenth  century  j and,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 

to  the  commencement  of  (he  thirteenth,  that  part  of 
(he  (‘rimea  in  which  it  ii  placed,  formed  a port  of  the 
(ireek  Empire.  But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  that 
century,  when  it  became  the  centre  of  the  Genoese 
settlemcnta  on  the  Black  Sea,  that  it  reached  its 
grrealest  prosperity.  In  1475,  it  waa  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  w'as  of  sufficient  importance  in  their 
estimation,  to  be  made  the  scat  of  a Iteglerbej^. 
The  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  from  the  Black 
Sea,  gradually  undermined  the  prasi»crily  of  Caffah, 
and  it  was  much  reduced  when  annexed  to  the  Kus- 
aian  Empire  by  the  peace  of  17S3.  As,  under  a despotic 
government,  provinces  remote  from  the  Capital,  are 
seldom  well  administered  j it  is  probable  that  CalTah 
has  not  been  very  materially  benefitted  by  its  recent 
change  of  masters.  (Clarke’s  Trace/*,  vol.  il.  8vo.  j 
Chardin's  J oyai^r*,  t.  1S5  ^ £d.  de  Langl^ } Reuilly 
fbyageert  Crim^e.) 

CAFHARIA,  or  the  Coast  op  the  Capers,  is  the 
name  given,  about  three  centuries  ago,  to  the  whole 
coast  of  Africasouth  of  what  was  then  called  Ihcliower 
Ethiopia.  Nothing  beyond  the  coast  was  at  that  time 
known,  except  in  AhyAsinia,  which,  from  too  great  a 
reliance  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  was  extended  for 
beyond  it«  real  limits,  and  almost  brought  Into  con- 
tact with  the  countries  lately  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
Bulu.  Hence  (he  Lower  Ethiopia  comprehended  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  j and  even  now  we  meet  with 
learned  botanists  who  note  Cape  plants  as  natives  of 
Ethiopia.  The  term  Cafmria  was  probably  invented 
by  the  Portuguese  j their  interpreters  on  these  coasts 
were  Arabs,  who  call  every  one  not  a Musulinan 
Cdfiror  infidel.  From  Sofdlah  therefore,  the  southern* 
most  Arab  scKlemcnt  downwards,  the  whole  remain- 
ing coast  w-as  named  the  Land  of  the  C&firs,  or  in 
one  word  Cafraria.  At  first  this  name  was  given  to 
the  whole  width  of  the  continent,  from  Cabo  dos 
Corrtentes  (Cape  Current)  on  the  cast,  to  Cabo  Negro 
on  the  west,  but  it  was  gradually  u.scd  with  more 
restriction  ; and  U is  now  exclusively  applied  to  the 
territory  on  the  north  eastern  confines  of  the  colony 
at  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope.  Cafraria,  in  this  restricted 
sense,  is  lonued  by  two  ridges  of  bills  nearly  parallel 
with  the  const}  the  highest,  a continuation  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains  (Snunttcitrge)  on  the  north  of  the  colony, 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-cast,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  a central  table-land.  Between  these  two 
and  a third  chain,  lies  a broad  uneven  tract,  forming 
the  second  belt  or  step,  tow’srds  the  eastern  coast. 
This  and  the  lowest  level,  or  coast  itself,  arc  occupied 
by  tribes  called  C4firs  by  modem  writers.  A range  of 
granite  hills  lines  (he  shore  from  the  Keiskamma 
river,  the  colonial  boundary,  to  the  Moaambique 
channel.  The  upper  region  and  its  declivities  are 
every  where  well  W'atcrcd,  and  abound  in  wood  and 
pasttire ; affording  abundant  nourishment  for  the 
herds  of  the  wandering  C&firs,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  its  forests.  The  natives 
call  themselves  Cdsa,  and  tbeir  nation,  rather  than  the 
country  they  inhabit,  Amma-cosina.  The  term  C&fir 
they  con  scarcely  pronounce,  having  almost  as  much 


aversion  for  the  letter  r as  the  Chinese  } and  they  arc 
much  offended  when  addres-ved  by  that  nauie.  KAlllA. 

**  A high  arched  forehead,’*  says  Professor  Lichten- 
stein,  a pleasing  form,  a lively  eye,  a promiuent 
nose  with  an  elevated  ridge,  and  teeth  brilliantly 
white,  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  Cdsas.  'fhe  men 
particularly  have  a line  powerful  make,  on<l  strongly 
proportioned  limbs.  Their  complexion  is  brown, 
their  hair  black,  short,  and  woolly.  Their  features 
have  a pcculi.ar  expression,  but  not  such  as  will  allow 
them  to  be  ranged  as  a distinct  variety  of  the  human 
race.  They  have  the  lofty  brow  and  prominent  nose 
of  the  European,  the  projecting  lips  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  high  cheek-bones  of  the  lloaentot."  (Jitise.i. 

406.)  Ucsemblancc  in  their  whole  gait,  make,  and 
features,  in  their  habits  and  usages,  and  at  least  in 
some  degree  in  Ihcir  language,  convinced  that 
observant  traveller  that  **  nil  the  savage  tribes  from 
Hilda  (Quiloa)  southwards,  and  the  Cape  colony 
eastwards,  ought  to  be  considered  as  one  great  nation, 
no  more  resembling  Negroes  or  Arabs  than  the  Hot- 
tentots.” “'nicy  may,”  he  adds,  **  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  CAfirs  till  some  more  appropriate  term  j. 
be  found  j their  territory  extends  westwards  as  fnr  as 
the  meridian  of  Cabo  dns  Agulhas  (Cape  Needles)  in 
long.  ID®  4'i'  E.”  (Ib.i.  393.)  Its  northern  boundary 
has  nut  yet  been  ascertained,  and  on  the  south  they 
have  the  Curinn,  Bushmen,  (Bosjesmans,)  and  other 
Hottentots,  or  the  colonists  of  the  Cape.  The  hist4>ry 
and  origin  of  (his  widely  scattered  race  are  entirely 
unknown,  and  the  boundaries  here  assigned  to  it, 
extensive  as  they  arc,  appear  to  be  short  of  the  truth, 
as  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
reaches  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  line,  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent.  (Salt's  TravtU,  p.  37.)  Among 
the  various  conjectures  respecting  tbeir  origin,  (hat 
which  supposes  them  to  be  the  relic  of  an  Arabian 
colony,  is  one  of  tlic  least  probable.  It  is  almost 
entirely  built  on  fanciful  etymologies,  which  even  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  Arabic  would  shew  to  be 
inadmissible.  The  C4firs  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  a wandering,  pastoral  people,  but  so  arc  the  North 
American  Indians  ; and  circumcision  is  practised  by 
almost  rU  the  Negro  tribes  as  well  oa  the  Cafirs.  The 
Cdsas  (Koosa  or  Koussa’s)  who  live  on  the  confines 
of  the  colony,  are  the  tribe  best  known  to  the 
Europeans } and  this  was  the  only  one  visited  by  them 
before  Messrs.  TriUer  and  Sommenille  explored  the 
country  of  the  B^chw4nas  in  1601 } to  their  territory 
therefore  the  name  of  Cafraria  has  been  exclusively 
applied.  Its  southern  and  western  boundary  was  till 
very  lately  the  Great  Fish  River,  (/Je  GrooU  HkH 
Rivieri)  but  Fort  V^'iUshirc,  on  the  Keiskamma,  marks 
the  present  line  of  demarcation,  settled  at  the  cluse  of 
the  C&fir  war  in  1619.  The  northern  frontier  of  the 
C<$sa  tribe  is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  great  eastern 
chain  of  mountains,  which  is  sufficiently  elevated 
to  have  a very  low  temperature  in  winter,  so  that 
it  is  covered  with  snow  till  late  iu  spring.  Beyond 
the  river  Rasefa,  in  the  some  parallel  as  Porto  do 
Natal  (Christmas  Harbour)  the  territory  of  the 
Tambukkis  or  Matemb^  commences.  Further  north 
the  Mambukis,  ImbtSs,  or  Hombhnas  occur.  On  the 
Boseh  also,  more  inland,  there  are  the  Abbatwinas 
and  Madwiinas } these  tribes  differ  scarcely  at  all  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  language.  (Lichtenstein's 
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CAP*  494  ;)  and  the  two  last»  as  the  eCymologUt  wUl 

RARIA.  p,*rceive,  hardly  even  in  their  name. 

The  women  are  sprightly,  good-homoured,  and 
actire ; have  fine  e)’es  and  white  well‘Set  teeth ; they 
are  modest  and  cha»te,  though  not  reserved  or 
prudish,  and  never  importunate  or  troublesome,  not* 
withstanding  their  liveliness  and  curiosity.  The  men 
are  mild,  kind-hearted,  and  hospitable,  as  well  as 
eonmgeons  and  unsus^nctoos.  These  excellent  quaU- 
ties  were  noticed  by  the  older  as  well  as  the  laoro 
modern  navigators.  I'be  Arabs  in  the  dork  ages,  the 
Portuguese  in  the  flfteenib  an<l  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  other  Euru|>ean$  in  modern  times,  have  celebrated 
the  friendliness,  hospitality,  and  intelligence  of 
these  tribes  $ and  Vasco  de  Gama  was  so  well  con* 
vlnced  of  their  good  dispositions,  that  he  named  the 
coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rw  dr*  Aeyer,  (Three 
Kings'  River,)  Terra  dft  boa  Par,  (Land  of  secure 
Peace.)  The  Cilirs,  in  short,  approach  nearer  to 
civdisatioo  than  almost  any  other  savages  hitherto 
known.  **  Their  language,"  says  Mr.  Barrow, 
soft,  fluent,  and  hannonJous."  It  is  peculiarly  free  from 
* the  nasals  and  guttorals,  so  disagreeable  in  some 
European  tongues  { and  has  nothing  of  that  singular 
clicking  of  the  tongue,  which  distinguishes  the  Hot* 
tentols,  and  made  the  Arabs  compare  their  speech  to 
the  chirping  of  birds.  Huts  in  the  shape  of  b^-bives, 
plastered  with  mortar  made  of  yellow  clay  and  cow* 
dung,  and  neatly  co\'ered  with  matting,  form  their 
fixed  abodes } similar  dwellings,  constructed  of 
twdgs,  boughs,  and  leaves  are  tlwlr  temporary  habi* 
tations  when  following  their  flocks  and  berd^;  they 
become  warriors  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  repcll 
an  attack.  A spear  called  (assagai  by 

the  Europeans)  which  has  a slender  shaft  four  feet 
long,  and  an  iron  point  a foot  in  length,  and  a club 
(Jrirri)  two  feet  and  a half  long,  and  nearly  three 
laches  in  diameter  at  the  broad  end,  are  their  principal 
offensive  weapons.  They  seldom  fail  to  bit  their 
mark  at  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  paces.  An  oval 
shield,  fourfeet  long,  made  of  the  toughest  part  of  a 
bullock’s  hide,  is  their  weapon  of  defence.  They  never 
make  covert  attacks,  or  poisoa  their  arrows,  as  is 
constantly  done  by  their  feeble,  indolent,  and  pusil- 
lanimous neighbours  the  Boyesmans.  Talloing  and 
staining  the  fece  with  red  ochre  are  decorations 
universally  in  fashion  among  tl»e  C&firs.  Dress  they 
have  scarcely  any,  for  their  principal  ornament,  a 
long  cloak  made  of  calf-skins,  is  thrown  aside  in 
warm  weather ) but  decorations  they  delight  in,  and 
rings  of  glass,  ivory,  iron,  or  cop|>er,  grace  the  legs 
and  arms  of  all  persons  of  taste  and  distinction; 
while  necklaces  of  coloured  beads  or  polished  bones, 
with  ear-rings  of  copper,  or  porcupine  s qtnlU,  are  in- 
diiq>eosable  articles  in  the  toilet  of  the  petit  maitres  in 
Gaica's  court.  A cloak  of  skias  studded  with  brass 
buttons  and  reaching  half  way  down  the  leg  ; a sort 
of  scull-cap  orn.imeuted  with  beads,  shells,  and  bits 
of  iron  or  copper  ; abundance  of  necklaces,  and  the 
shell  of  a tortoise,  filled  with  red  ochre  to  sene  as 
rouge,  suspended  in  the  bosom,  complete  the  ladles' 
attire.  A skin  twisted  round  the  waist,  or  a sort  of 
apron  is  also  used  by  both  scxes~-ihat  of  the  wotnea 
being  larger  than  the  corre^ionding  article  of  dress 
among  the  men.  Their  whole  wealth  consists  of  cattle ; 
their  oxen  ore  small  and  strong,  like  our  highland 


breed.  They  twist  the  horns  of  their  fiivourites,  parti*  CAP- 
cularly  of  those  used  for  riding,  into  various  shapes.  A RARIA. 
whistle  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  gives  the  signal  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  cuttle  in  the  morning,  and  their  rcoa- 
seniblogc  in  the  evening,  and  would  remind  u Swiss  of 
the  horn,  the  sounds  o?  which  are  imitated  in  the  well 
known  air  called  Sans  des  lacfie*.  A third  sigual  calls 
out  those  which  ore  to  be  milked.  The  whole  business 
of  the  dairy  is  intrusted  to  the  men,  while  nil  the  drud* 
gery  is  left  to  the  women.  Besides  building,  digging, 
sowing,  reaping,  and  tanning,  the  Indies  manufacture 
baskets  of  the  palms  and  leaves  of  a kind  of  cy/jcmr, 
a strong  rushy  grass ; and  eiuthen  pots  for  cooking. 

Their  baskets  are  of  so  close  a texture  that  they  serve 
for  holding  fluids.  Millet,  (Sorghum  or  Hoiau  Ca^ro^ 
rum,)  a large  species  of  water  melon,  tobacco  and 
hemp  arc  the  piincipal  articles  cultivated  ; the  latter 
on  account  of  their  narcotic  virtucw  Sheep,  goats, 

Sigs  and  poultry  are  unknown  to  the  C^firs,  w hose 
ict  consists  almost  entirely  of  curdled  milk  and  vege* 
table  food ; and  the  seeds  of  the  Sfrehtzia  R^ina, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  on  ornament  in  our  con* 
servatories,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  their  resources. 

The  pith  of  a palm  left  till  it  bos  turned  sour  and  then 
baked,  is  a favourite  dish ; but  they  have  no  notion  of 
preparing  any  fermented  liquors,  and  they  use  their 
hemp  only  for  smoking.  Their  active  life  and  temperate 
dietprescr>'e  them  from  diseases  and  render  them  long* 
lived.  Polygamv,  though  not  prohibited,  is  confined 
to  the  chiett.  \i’ivcs  are  sometimes  courted,  more 
frequently  bought.  Ten  or  a few  more  cows  are  the 
common  price.  The  bride  is  carried  to  the  bride- 
groom's hut,  and  examined  by  the  matrons  of  the 
ci^,  (village  ;)  if  she  is  approved  a number  of  oxen 
are  killed,  and  the  whole  party  feast  for  four  days 
running.  On  the  fourth  day  the  bride  is  stript  naked, 
and  carried  by  two  of  her  companions  round  the 
whole  circle,  that  every  one  may  witness  her  sound* 
ness  and  beauty.  She  Is  (hen  presented  to  the  chief 
of  the  clan,  who  exhorts  her  to  be  a good  wife 
and  mother,  and  faithful  to  her  husband,  'ilie  bride* 
groom  follows  and  receives  the  same  injunctions  : on 
his  return  to  his  party,  his  relations  present  a basket 
of  milk  to  the  bride,  reminding  her  whose  cows  pro- 
duced it ; she  drinks  of  it,  and  by  that  act  becomes  his 
legal  wife.  It  is  observable  that  neither  uncles  and 
nieces,  nor  even  cousins,  are  allowed  to  intermarry. 

Adultery  is  rare } it  is  severely  punished  on  the  fe- 
male, but  little  cundcinned  on  the  male  side.  The 
TambiikkU,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cusas,  are  the 
tribe  from  which  the  latter  take  their  wives  by  pre* 
ferrnce ; hut  as  these  ladies  are  so  highly  prized,  they 
are  not  w ithin  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy.  Their 
ceremonies  with  regard  to  the  dead  and  dying  are 
singular.  The  sick  uimi  is  placed  under  a shady  tree ; 
water  is  boiled  on  a neighbouring  fire,  and  occasion- 
ally poured  over  his  bead  to  revive  him;  but  he  is 
descrtctl  by  oil,  except  the  husband  or  wife,  when 
death  np|)ronchcs.  The  relations,  however,  remain 
within  hearing,  and  as  soon  as  his  death  is  announced, 
purify  themselves  and  return  home.  I’be  wife  conceals 
herself  till  night,  steals  back  to  her  hut  in  the  dark, 
and  leaves  her  husband's  corpse  to  be  consumed — by 
those  sured  beasts  the  hytenas.  The  mothers  suckle 
their  infants  for  two  years,  and  have  the  exclusive 
monagemeiit  of  them  ti&  they  are  seven  or  eight  years 
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CAF*  old  A(  t«n  or  «te^n  they  arc  placed  under  the  imme^ 
KARIA.  diate  orders  of  the  hcml  of  the  clan  { the  boys  to  be 
practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  the  ^rla  in  household 
MMiness.  When  Che  boys  reach  the  ege  of  puberty 
they  are  fit  for  circumcision  ; but  that  rite  is  usually 
deferred  till  some  cf  the  chiefs  have  children  old 
enough  to  receive  it.  This  peculiarity,  and  the  age  at 
which  the  rite  is  performed,  seem  to  be  borrowed 
from  Mohammedans.  The  former  clothes  of  the  boys 
are  burnt — themselves  bathed  in  the  river-~a  dinner 
U given,  and  they  are  presented  with  spears — and 
exhorted  by  one  of  the  King’s  counsellors  to  behave 
themselves  like  men. 

The  history  of  unlettered  tribes  seldom  re.-ichea  back 
beyond  a few  generations  ; and  the  traditions  of  this 
people  do  not  ascend  higher  than  the  sixth  from  the 
present  time  i bo  that,  allowing  thirty  years  for  e^ch 
generation,  their  accounts  scarcely  go  beyond  the 
period  when  they  were  first  visited  by  the  Dutch  set** 
tiers  «it  the  Cape.  For  (rovemor  Van  der  bcel,  when 
exploring  the  country  beyond  the  br)undarics  of  the 
colony  in  ICbO,  roet,  in  S.  lat.iN^,  with  a race  of  men 
who,  according  to  his  description,  could  be  no  other 
than  that  of  these  Cdsas.  About  civil  dissentions 
drove  one  party  of  the  Cdsas  into  the  country  between 
the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  Keiskamma.  This  np> 
pmxiniation  to  the  colony  occasioned  disputes  and 
depredations  between  the  CAfirs  and  colonists.  Run- 
away Hottentots  strengthened  the  bands  of  the  former, 
and  served  as  guides  to  the  different  fiirms  near  the 
confines  ) an  insurrection  among  tbc  north-eastern 
boon  at  the  same  time,  gave  a great  advantage  to  the 
Cafirs,  and  they  once  advanced  as  far  as  Plettenberg 
Bay,  half  way  to  Cape  Town.  Gai'ca,  head  of  the  other 
party,  and  legitimate  l^overeign  of  the  whole  nation, 
had  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of  tltosc  who  had  thus 
desolated  the  colonial  territory  : but  in  one  of  their 
marauding  parties,  the  boors  carried  off  some  of  his 
people's  cattle.  Hence  he  also  w*as  engaged  in  a petty 
warfare  with  the  colonists  | stimulated,  os  Mr.  Barrow 
alleges,  by  Buis,  a refractory  boor,  who  hail  absconded 
anti  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.  Professor  Lich- 
tenstein, who  seems  partial  to  Buis,  principally  on 
account  of  his  hostility  to  the  English,  has  attempted, 
without  much  success,  to  controvert  this  assertion. 
Things  continuctl  nearly  in  this  state  till  May  1803, 
when  Governor  Jansens  succeeded  in  making  a treaty 
with  (hose  who  had  invaded  the  colony,  by  which  they 
engaged  to  retire  beyond  the  Great  BXsh  River,  the 
acknowledged  bounduy  of  their  country,  as  soon  as 
their  success  against  G^'ca  should  enable  them  to  re- 
occupy their  former  abodes.  Peace  was  also  concluded 
with  GaicB  in  the  following  month.  The  colonists  sub- 
•equeotly  took  a part  in  the  intestine  conflicts  of  the 
Cifirs,  and  thus  occasioned  fresh  misunderstandings, 
and  a renewal  of  the  war  ; but  peace  was  reestablished 
in  1813.  'Tlie  party  opposed  toGaica  soon  afterwards 
marched  through  his  territory  against  hts  will,  in 
order  to  invade  the  colony.  He  fled  to  Cape  Town  j 
and  his  enemies  advanced  os  far  as  the  Hltte  Riricr, 
fU'bitc  River,)  considerably  within  tbe  colonial  boun- 
dary, where  in  1819  they  destroyed  Enon,  a newly 
established  Moravian  settlement.  The  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  M'Ulshire,  soon  drove 
them  back  and  completely  routed  them  on  the  bank 
of  the  Keiskamma  River ; and  in  the  following 
autumn,  all  the  Cafir  chiefs  having  been  assembled 


near  the  confines  of  their  country,  peace  was  finally  CAP. 
concluded  ; Gaica  and  Hinza  being  respectively  ac-  RARIa. 
knowledged  as  the  Sovereign  and  heir  apparent  j and  cahohs 
tbc  colonial  boundary  being  extended  to  the  Keis-  , ' 

kamma,  in  order  to  secure  the  woody  tract  on  the 
frontiers,  which  had  served  to  screen  invading  parties, 
and  exposed  the  colonists  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
when  wholly  unprepared. 

Ritters  ErdUuntle,  i.  94 — 136}  Le  Vaillant,  I'oyagr, 

U.  200}  Thimber^'s  Tratfelt,  i.  it;  Tacbord,  Toyoge  d 
5iam ; Patterson  s Jonmit*,  92  } Barrow’s  Trateis  in 
Southern  A/rira^  i.  166,  ii.  1 12;  l^trobe’s  Euit  to  South 
/tfriea,  1810,230—4}  and  particularly  Lichtenstein's 
Aeife,  i.  405 — 188,  U.  288.  3*0,  6cc.  where  much  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  C&firs  is  to  be  found. 

CAFI’R,  the  Arabian  name  for  camphor,  which  has 
been  given  by  Mohammed  to  one  of  the  fouuiains  of 
Paraitise,  of  which  the  servants  of  God  ore  to  drink. 

(.ff  Korda,  76.) 

CAGE,  e.  ■>  Fr.  edge,*  It.  go^a;  which  the  older 

Cacc.  a,  / etymologists.  Menage,  Junius,  and 
Skinner,  derive  from  the  LaU  coeva.  But  all  these, 
together  with  the  ancient  Latin,  Cdrere,  {^npinl  eeteree 
^—cahihere,  retmere,  compesetre.  Martin.)  Tookc  derives 
fWim  the  A.  S.  orygiaa,  ob*erare;  and  explains  ca^e 
to  be 

A place  shut  in  and  fiistcned— in  which  birds  are 
confined.  Also  a place  in  which  malefactors  arc 
confined. 

Mea  loven  of  pronre  klod  neve  fonj^loene, 

As  brkldes  don,  tbat  meo  io  effort  ftiie. 

CAaacer.  7'A#  SfUtrret  TaU^  r.  10925. 

O pardon  me,  in  thnt  my  boMt  is  true* ; 

Hir  accHlcQt  which  hrouyht  me  to  brr  eye. 

Upon  tbe  mnrarnC  dul  her  force  tnbdne, 

And  D<nr  the  would  the  citgtd  clobtcr  flr. 

ShukiprtTx,  A itsvtT’i  CtmptuinU 
He  vroTusn  seem'd  tome  hundred  yetre#  of  ace, 

Her  wither’d  akin  auch  More  of  wTiuklea  bad, 

And  like  an  ape  or  monkie  m a rmge, 

8o  looked  chr  in  thi«  apparrell  clad. 

Uarriikgtcti,  OrUndOf  hook  xz.  at.  SI. 

Sir  Paul  Rycant,  he,  |r>vet  ita  an  account  of  aerrrml  well- 
diapoaed  MahoRietaaa,  that  purrhaae  the  freedom  of  aoy  little  bird 
they  aee  conflited  in  a cmge,  and  think  iJiey  toeril  at  much  bj  It, 
as  wre  ibottld  do  here  hy  rmaaomlog  any  of  our  counlrvmen  from 
lhair  captivity  at  Al^ara.  5/>ecta/rr,  No.  343. 

But  jrandy  phimaffe,  apri|;ht!y  strain, 

And  form  penteel,  were  all  in  vain, 

And  a tranaient  date  ; 

For  caught,  and  eng’d,  aad  atarr'd  to  denlb 
la  dying  sighs  *iy  little  breath 
$oun  {.an'd  the  wiry  grate. 

Cwjter.  On  « C«U/iitcA. 

Thus  prouil  prerojjalive,  not  mach  rever'd 
Is  aeldom  felt,  though  aometimra  seen  and  beard. 

And  in  bta  emgr,  like  parrot  fine  aad  gay, 
la  kept  to  atm,  look  blc,  and  ulk  away. 

/d.  TahU  Taik. 

CACHED,  Pers.  Gold  paper.  An  instrument  given 
as  a mark  of  special  favour  by  the  Persian  Monorchs, 
which  obliges  the  Governors  of  all  places  through 
which  the  bearer  posses  to  defray  bis  expenses 

CAHORb,  a town  of  France,  the  former  Capital  of 
the  district  of  Quercy,  and  now  of  tbe  department  of 
Lot.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  almost  encompassed  by 
the  river  of  that  name,  and  has  manufiictures  of  woollens 
and  finclinens  ; brandy  and  oil  are  also  prepared  there  ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  famous  for  the  productum 
of  the  rift  do  Groce,  exported  from  Bourdeaux  to 
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cAtlrJRS.  England  ami  Holland.  Cahors  had  once  a Univera:ty« 
— which  was  aftcruards  united  with  that  of  Toulouse. 

CAILASA.  |g  jjQi  Qf  a Bishop.  It  wa*  taken  by 

the  English  in  1 159,  and  again  by  Henry  IV.  in  1580, 
when  mortars  were  first  used.  Cabers  is  ItK)  miles 
cast  of  Bourdenux  ; lat.  44®  ^6'  N.  long.  1®  2?'  B. 

CAICOS  or  Caccos,  a great  group  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  situate  between  Si.  Domingo  and 
the  other  Bahama  islands ; for  they  ore  usually  con- 
sidered as  forming  a part  of  this  eastern  chain.  They 
lie  upon  the  margin  of  one  of  the  Bahama  banks, 
ami  consist  of  four  or  fire  considerable  islands.  'I'hc 
l{U*gest  is  generally  denominated  Grand  Caico,  and  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  long  and  two  ur  three  broad.  It 
contiuns  several  good  anchoring  places,  |)arttcular]y 
that  which  is  called  St.  George’s  Key,  where  there  is 
a port  of  entry  and  a small  battery ; the  harijour 
being  cajKible  of  admitting  vessels  which  draw  about 
two  fathoms  and  a half.  The  soil  of  this  group  is  for  the 
most  port  sterile ; and  the  want  of  rain,  which  sel- 
dom falls,  is  a great  bar  to  cultivation.  The  whole 
population,  n few  years  since,  was  about  1^00,  most 
of  whom  were  slaves.  I/at.  21®  N.  long.  7^*  'V'. 

CAIB.^SA,  (Kylas,  K.iViOkSH,  Kak.ascd,  &c.)  or 
CAtiJLSjthc  loftiest  ridge  of  theH»mhlayaorIndian.4lps, 
running  parallel  with  the  Himdebai  range  at  a distance 
of  about  forty  miles,  and  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  lakes  of  Sidnaft-wtnSvnra  and  Kilvan-hrdd,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  river  Setlej  takes  Its  rise.  This 
range  of  mountains,  in  30®  and  31®N.  lat.  and  between 
79®  iUid  82®  E.  long,  has  a north-westerly  and  soulh- 
custerlv  course } Us  commencement  and  termination 
are  unknown.  It  is  more  lofty  than  the  Himdchal  or 
southern  range,  and  its  summits  were  marked  with 
snow  more  distinctly  than  those  of  the  latter  when 
Mr.  Moorrroft  observed  their  appearance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  On  its  eastern  side  there  is  a remarkable 
I>ei5  called  Mahd-di3<l-ck-ling,  the  Lingam,  or  Phallus, 
of  Mah&-d(.wa,  an  object  of  no  small  veneration  to 
the  buivas,  or  peculiar  votaries  of  that  God.  One  of 
the  natives  whom  the  same  traveller  obs(;rvcd,  just  as 
he  first  came  in  sight  of  this  |K*ak,  made  no  less  than 
seven  prostrations  to  U.  The  climate  of  this  redon 
may  be  conjectured  from  its  extreme  elevation.  This 
moimiain,  and  e.vperially  its  emblematic  peak,  are 
believed  by  the  Hindhs  to  bo  the  favourite  abu4le  of 
biva,  (Mahii  lXs»,  Ofo«,)and  tliere,  according  to 

their  legends,  the  ftowersof  every  season  arc  eternally 
blooming ; in  short  their  mythologists,  as  if  to  set 
credulity  at  ileliajjce,  luive  created  a terrestrial  paradise 
amid  these  everlasting  snows.  Even  the  vallies  at 
the  fwil  of  Callus  are  deserted  by  the  shepherds  and 
Gclums  ((Jclongs  or  lirests)  on  the  approach  of 
■w  inter  j and  »uch  is  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  alpine  region,  that  they  have  no  means  of 
pmfltiag  by  the  mineral  stores  and  medicinal  foun- 
tains which  their  mountains  contain.  Emm  this 
chnln  some  of  the  largest  Indian  riveni  take  their  rise; 
the  Indus  from  its  nortliem,  and  the  .Setlej  from  its 
southern  declivity,  each  following  a nortlierly  course 
fur  a considerable  distance,  and  then  bending  round 
in  the  opposite  direction.  'J*he  Brahmh-putra  also 
prohahly  descends  from  the  southern  and  eastern 
declivity  of  the  same  mountains,  and  after  having 
described  n course  almost  os  circuitous  and  extended 
ns  that  of  the  Indus,  falls  into  the  Ikvy  of  Bengal,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  western  pcniiuula. 


^s.  Re$.  xU.  424,  4*7 } Hatnilton’s  Gasittixr  anti  CAILASA, 
Ilindoitan,  ii.  588.  , — 

CAILLOMA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  the  Province  of 
CuUahuas,  which  was  built  in  consequence  of  the  t *.< 
discovery  of  silver  in  a mountain  about  two  leacmes 
distant.  These  mines  have  been  very  pniduclive,  and 
exhibit  no  signs  of  exhaustion  ; and  it  is  from  them 
alone  that  the  town  not  only  received  its  existence, 
but  its  support;  for  It  stands  in  on  elevated,  bleak, 
and  barren  situation,  between  two  mountains  destitute 
of  moisture,  and  exposed  to  extreme  cold.  It  is  about 
140  miles  south  of  Cuzco. 

CAlMACAN,  a UeuU'niint.  The  title  of  three  high 
officers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  attached  rcspecti\cly 
to  the  persons  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the  Grand  Vixier, 
and  the  Governor  of  Constantinople. 

CAI.MANS,  ur  Caymans,  three  snuill  islands,  about 
fifty-five  leagues  north-west  of  Jamaica,  the  largest 
of  which  is  inhabited  by  nearly  200  people,  who  are 
the  descendunts  of  (be  Buccaneers.  There  is  not  any 
harbour,  but  a good  anchorage  off  the  S4>ulh-west 
shore.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  people 
arc  suid  to  live  to  a great  age,  and  are  chiefly  employed 
in  piloting  vessels  to  the  adjacent  islands,  and  fishing 
for  turtle,  with  which  they  supply  Port  Hoyal  and 
other  places.  Great  Cayman  is  in  lat.  19®  15'  N.  long. 

81®  33'  \V. 

C.AJO'LE,  e,  ■)  i'r.  cttcoller,  cageoUer,  to  court  a 

CAio'LKKY,  n.  J lady  in  jest ; to  prattle  or  jungle, 

(like  a jay  in  a cage ;)  to  babble  or  prate  much  to 
little  purpose.  Cotgrave,  who  also  says  that  cageoleur 
is  one  that  (like  a jay  in  a cagr)  jangles  much,  to 
no  purpose.  He  evidently  considers  cage  to  be  the 
root  of  cogeo/cr,  and  in  this  be  is  supported  by 
Menage. 

To  cajole,  as  now  used,  implies  an  intention  to 
delude,  to  overreach,  to  entrap  by  flatter)*,  southing, 
coaxing. 

Hut  vbUe  the  «nir  went  ab,  iHe  Etnferor  (CliaHca}  did  ciy»k 
tbe  Kinir  [lleary  VIll.]  with  the  highest  compliment*  possihle, 
which  alwsjr*  wroafd't  much  on  hia>.  nod  caoi*  la  pereem  into 
2£iiglaiid  to  he  msloUcd  Kuigiit  of  the  Garter. 

Ilurutt.  J/iitory  »/ the  Rffurtnati»n,  1522. 

I Uuk  you  for  yourself,  my  frioid, 

A subject  j'ou  can  m‘‘er  defend. 

And  you  r^olr  me  all  ibc  while 
\Vith  diaac^tlotM  upon  style. 

LUyd,  A Iiiat«gv*  hetteten  AHtkvr  and  Friend, 


IVsUlcB  1 ftatUT  myself,  that  a fair  rrpresetitaliua  of  tlie  usaye 
I bare  met  with  will  be  as  a benron,  to  caution  other  ioespe- 
rlenced  authoni  aKainst  the  iusineenty  of  manaf^ers,  to  which  they 
mifht  otbcrwl*e  become  e^rregions  dupes ; ami,  after  a eaUtUnf 
dream  of  good  fortune,  wake  in  the  agnm^-mUon  of  disappoint- 
meat.  SmotUt.  The  Urgtadr,  Vrrfaet, 

Krea  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Speaker  mean  to  Iiulnuatc  that 
this  luBueoce  is  to  Iw*  obtained  and  held  bv  flaitoriug  their 
people,  by  manapng  litem,  l»y  skilfully  adapting  thfiDStflre*  to 
the  humours  and  puwians  of  those  u'hom  they  aroiild  j^oeern,  be 
must  be  a very'  nntoirard  critlck,  who  would  cavil  eten  at  (hi* 
use  of  the  word,  thoiieh  aucb  cfrjD/ertes  would  perhaps  be  moru 
prudently  practised  than  professed. 

Bnrkt,  Letter  t«  Rif  hard  ftnrkr,  Ee^. 

CAIRNGORM,  or  Bm?k  Mol-vtaix,  a mountain  of 
Scotland  belonging  to  the  Grampian  bills,  ami  situated 
betwee^  the  Counties  of  Banff  and  Invernrsa.  It  is  of 
a conical  shape,  and  many  parts  of  the  sides  and  base 
are  clothed  with  extensive  fir  woods,  while  the  top  is 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  chiefly  noted  for  those  coloured  crj'stuls  or  stoucs 
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which  are  known  by  its  name,  and  which  were 
once  found  in  great  abundance,  and  often  of  a large 
size,  and  still  afford  a revenue  to  the  pro)>rietur  of 
f the  soil,  though  obtained  in  far  less  quantities  than 
formerly.  Several  other  mineral  substances  are  also 


found  in  the  same  mouiitain  ; on  which  there  is  a well  CAIRN- 
about  sixty  feet  from  the  summit.  Height  4050  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Distant  thirty  miles  east  p.TT/i 
from  Fort  Augustiu.  > 


CAIRO. 


CAIRO,  the  Capital  of  Kg>'pl,  so  long,  under  the 
name  of  Or.'md  Cairo,  the  wonder  of  the  western 
world,  owes  its  present  denomination  to  a title  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  founder  Abu  '1  HoseTn  Jadhcrin, 
A.  a.  359  (a.  o.  97t^-)  He  caused  a new  city  to  be  built 
between  Slount  Mokattain  and  the  khaltj  (canal)  of 
Misr,  ancl  called  it  Al  Kdfurah,  the  Victorious,  (Nicoj>o- 
iis.)  it  is  situated  in  lat.  and  31'*  18*45"  E. 

long,  near  the  e.astern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  twelve 
geographical  miles  above  the  fork  of  the  Delta.  It  is 
fit  some  distance  from  (he  river,  the  nearest  part 
being  more  than  half  a mile  off.  On  one  of  the  most 
northerly  projections  of  Mount  Mokattam,  the  great 
eastern  chain  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Ucd  Sea, 
stands  the  citadel,  comnuindiiig  a fine  view  of  the  whole 
city,  surrounding  country,  and  plains  of  the  Delta;  fur 
the  rnoumaitiH  shelvcoff  to  the  east  and  leave  nbuund- 
less  expanse  open  to  the  eye.  To  the  nurtb^closc  to  the 
water's  edge,  arc  the  suburbs  of  Dulak  now  almost  in 
ruins;  and  to  the  south  is  Fost5t  or  Misr-cl'fUik ; 
neither  of  them  much  more  than  a mile  distant.  In 
the  time  of  Niebuhr,  Cairo  was  more  than  nine  miles 
ill  circumference,  three  miles  across  in  its  greatest 
breaiich  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  two  from 
cast  to  west,  so  that  it  U still  a city  of  great  magnitude. 
Its  form,  ns  well  as  the  disposition  of  its  streets,  is  very 
irregular,  but  approaches  to  that  of  an  ellipse,  of  which 
the  major  axis  is  parallel  with  the  river.  The  alluvial 
soil  on  which  it  stands  U highly  productive,  and 
therefore  is  covered  with  gardens:  the  massive  towers, 
mnsfpies,  collets,  palaces,  and  caravanserais,  with 
their  gilt  spires,  and  taj^ring  minarets  crowding  upon 
thceyeamidstgroves  oi  palms  and  sycamores; crowned 
by  the  citadel,  on  ancient  and  venerable  fabric,  on  the 
summit  of  a bold  rock ; altogether  form  an  usscmblnge 
of  striking  objects  such  as  is  not  easily  to  be  equalled, 
and  leave  an  expression  of  pleasure  ami  surprise  which 
all  travellers  In  Egypt  delight  to  recall.  But  if  It 
can  be  said  with  plausibility  that  to  enjoy  a sight  of 
Vnnstantinoplc  the  stranger  should  take  care  not  to 
enter  wdthin  its  walls,  still  more  truly  may  it  be  said 
that  he  should  beware  not  to  enter  Cairo.  When 
once  the  lofty  mound  of  rubbish — the  accumulation  of 
nges — which  may  be  called  its  modern  bulwarks, 
hav  c'bccn  passed,  the  s|>cU  is  dissolved ; all  the  gulden 
dreams  of  fairy  palaces  and  eastern  splendour  vanish  ; 
filth  and  offal  of  every  description,  putrid  ditches  and 
drains  never  cleun»cd,  the  mouldering  carcasses  of 
unimricil  beasts  in  every  degree  of  dissolution,  frag- 
nient.s  of  vegetable  hastening  to  putrefaction  and 
infecting  the  atmosphcTC  with  their  noxious  exhala- 
tions; clouds  of  dust,  inconceivable  to  on  eye 
hubetuated  to  moister  regions  ; and  above  all,  a con- 
tinual display  of  disease  and  deformity  in  numberless 
disgusting  shapes  ; all  combine  to  Hll  the  mind  with 
most  [lainful  sensations,  and  act  os  a salutary  antidote, 
if  the  imaginatioD  has  been  iDflaaied  by  the  eloquent 
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descriptions  of  Savary,  or  the  enchanting  pictures  in 
the  Arabian  NighU. 

On  the  heights  immediately  below  the  castle  ore  the 
Piichh's  palace  and  the  quarters  of  the  troops ; and 
two  considerable  squares  in  that  quarter,  the  Kaj^ 
lilelddn  and  the  Uomc'ilch,  (Arena,)  serve  occasionally 
for  their  niiliury  exercises  and  reviews.  A large 
canal  (khalij)  posses,  in  a straight  line,  nearly  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  princi|ml  street  nms 
parallel  w ith  it ; some  others  cross  it  at  right  angles, 
but  the  greater  part  are  extremely  crooked  and  narrow, 
and  all  arc  overrun  with  dogs  owned  by  no  master, 
and  maintained  by  the  offal  thrown  out,  orby  accidental 
charity.  The  mosses  of  buildings  are  frequently  broken 
by  courts,  gardens,  and  large  open  spaces  ; the  most 
considerable  of  which  Is  El  YuAbekiych,  (the  Place  of 
theUzbegs,)  turned,  like  several  of  the  others,  into  olako 
as  soon  as  the  inundation  has  reached  its  height.  In 
the  form  and  materials  of  its  houses,  Cairo  greatly 
resembles  the  princi{Kil  cities  of  Asia  : mud  or  unbimit 
bricks  are  the  most  costly  articles  the  poor  can 
command,  and  their  unsubstantial  huvcLs  seldom  reach 
a second  story;  while  the  serais  or  pahu'es  of  the 
great  rise  to  a third  or  fourth,  arc  formed  of  stone 
from  Mount  IMukutlum,  and  built  round  or  square; 
sometimes  ndurned  with  parterres  of  flowers  and 
fountains.  The  apartments  arc  entered  from  a corridor, 
running  round  each  floor  of  the  edifice,  ami  o]>cn 
towards  the  internal  court.  Few  or  no  windows  look 
into  the  street ; more  probably  to  prevent  communi- 
cation between  the  inhabit.ints  of  the  house  with  acci- 
dental visitors  from  without,  than  has  been  asserted 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  case  of  attack.  Hence 
in  an  Asiatic  melro{K>lis  the  dreary  monotony  of  all 
but  the  streets  in  which  there  are  shops.  'Ilie  lower 
port  of  the  house  Is  devoted  to  warehouses,  stal)les,  and 
sometimes  to  kitchens  and  a|iartii)cnis  for  the  domes- 
tics : und  where  great  wealth  enables  the  |>ossessor 
to  indulge  in  luxury,  (he  courts  arc  shaded  by  palms 
and  sycamores,  (Heus  S^amoms,)  the  air  is  {K'riumcd 
by  the  fragmut  blossoms  of  hinnh,  (LttwtOHh  inermis,) 
und  the  Farnrtitm  Mimosa,  and  cooled  by  stream.^  and 
fountains  ; but  (he  tnivcller  will  be  severely  disap- 
pointed, who  expects  to  And  the  perfectuin,  neatness, 
and  finish  of  European  artists  in  any  productions  of 
the  Asiatics. 

Among  the  public  buildings  by  which  CuTro  is  dis- 
tinguished, its  Hammans,  WoeefUdhs,  and  Kaisjir- 
iyyahs  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed,  'fhe  first  are 
the  Baths  fur  the  use  of  both  sexes,  and  no  where  are 
those  surpassed  either  in  extent,  neatness,  or  accoiniuo- 
dntions.  I'he  wocc&U'hs,  (occats,)  or  rdravanseruis, 
beside  their  superior  size  and  security,  are  fainous  for 
their  convenience  and  cleanliness,  qualities  seldom 
to  be  found  in  Asia  or  .Africa.  The  kai-t^riyyahs,  or 
bdzars,  also  are  very  extensive,  and  under  the  pater- 
nal government  of  some  of  (be  Fatimitc  Kbalifs,  pre- 
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C.\IRO.  scntcd  cuch  an  abund4nce  of  **  all  the  wealth  of  Arabj 
and  Ind>*'  as  almost  conrerted  the  Arabian  Tales  into 
realities.  But  the  ^reateat  oroameats  of  this,  as  of 
every  MuUanimedan  city,  are  its  mosques  with  their 
lofty  tiijjcring  miiurets  and  projecting  ^aUcries,  where 
the  Muifzias,  Hve  times  a day,  make  their  roumU,  and 
ebaunt  out  the  forimilar)'  by  which  the  true  believers 
are  called  to  prayers.  The  number  of  these  criers  iu 
CaiVo  has  been  said  to  be  no  less  than  8(X)  1 a striking 
proof,  unless  it  U an  exaggeration,  of  its  extent  and 
popiiloiisness.  The  Janitel-azhir,  which  may  be  called 
the  Catheilral  of  Cairo,  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
decorations  and  extent,  (it  has  occasionally  sened 
the  Mamliic  Kegs  as  a ftoint  (Cappui  from  whence  they 
could  bombard  the  castle,)  but  still  more  for  the 
college  attached  to  it,  and  also  till  they  were  seized 
by  Mohammed  AH,  the  present  Kachh  of  Egypt,  for 
Us  tuunlhceot  endowments.  For  the  study  of  Ani^ian 
gramm.ir  and  divinity  it  is  still  the  first  school  pos* 
sessed  by  the  MusulumnK,  and  many  of  the  best  Arab 
writers  were  formed  In  the  Medreseh  of  the  J&mlcl- 
azhdr.  As  toleration,  on  submission  and  nnyment  of 
the  capitation  tax.  is  enjoined  by  the  code  of  Mahomet, 
the  various  sects  of  Christiiuis  also  arc  allowed  to 
have  places  of  uubUc  worship.  The  Greeks  have  a 
large  church  dentcated  to  St.  Nicholas  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  ; there  is  another  belonging  to  the  Anue- 
nians,  and  two  for  the  Kopts  or  Egy'jitian  Christians. 
They,  ns  well  un  the  Greeks,  have  Futrinrehs  resident 
at  Cairo.  The  Mdri.>itdn,  or  public  Hospital,  isn  large 
eflificc  in  this  part  of  the  towni  it  was  erected  By 
Ahmed  llm  Tdlun  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Casile,  which  is  about  a mile  and  n Imlf  in  cir- 
cumference, Is  placed  on  an  isolated  rock,  one  of 
the  outworks  ot  .^luknttanl.  so  strong  by  nature  that 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  was  probably  a part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Babylon,  the  first  (own  built  on  the  site  of  Cairo. 
The  Castle,  projierly  so  named,  of  which  wc  arc  now 
speaking,  forms  only  a part  of  the  (piurtcr  w’hich  bears 
that  name;  the  whole  of  w bichisfortlficdiuid  raised  con- 
siderably nbm  c the  rest  of  the  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  citadel,  taken  in  thi.s  cxtentled  sense,  exceeds 
two  miles  and  a half,  mul  comprehends  the  barracks 
of  the  Azdbs  and  the  Janissaries,  as  well  as  the  palace 
of  the  Pdchh,  which  Is  within  the  castle,  commanding 
the  whole.  Each  of  these  divisions  U enclosed  by  a 
scjairate  wall,  and  the  Pidih,  in  the  time  of  the  Mam- 
luc  Begs,  had  the  keys  of  only  two  of  the  gates  j 
be  was,  in  fact,  a .State  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
that  turbulent  soldiery.  This  fortress  Is  of  little 
military  value,  being  itself  cummandctl  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  It  Is  visited  with  eagerness 
by  every  stronger,  on  account  of  the  magnificent 
view  from  its  ram|»orts.  From  that  fi|»ot  he  secs  the 
whole  city,  with  all  its  mo.squcs,  casthts,  domes,  and 
minarets,  s(iuarc.s,  streets,  gardens,  and  rcsenoirs 
stretched  out  bcne.ath  his  feet,  separatcil  by  green 
fields  from  the  thronged  suburbs  of  Fost^t  auid  llul;ik, 
where  the  Nile  winds  along  with  n niajestic  stream, 
here  and  there  broken  by  islands  covered  with  houses, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  palm  groves.  On  one  side  the  eye 
loses  Itself  in  the  boundless  plains  of  the  I>clta,  on  the 
other  ills  long  engaged  by  the  distant  view  of  Jizch  and 
the  towering  pyramiils  of  which  even  the  different  bcils 
of  stone  are  visible,  (hough  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  such  is  (he  gigantic  scale  on  which  they  ore  coii- 
ttruc(cd,aud  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  Egyptian  sky. 


Near  the  barracks  of  the  Janissaries,  is  the  celc-  CAIRO, 
bra  ted  reservoir  colled  Joseph's  Well.  It  is  entirely 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  at  a great  depth  beneath  the 
surfice  of  the  soil  j but  as  the  stone,  which  is  calca- 
reous, Ims  a soft  texture,  the  labour  of  excavating  it 
cannut  be  comparwl  to  that  required  fur  the  erection  of 
many  of  the  older  Egyptian  omnuments.  Norden's 
plates  of  this  remarkable  excavation,  and  the  contri- 
▼Jince  usetl  for  raising  the  water  are  very  correct.  It 
is  formed  by  two  shafts,  the  first  tw’enly-four  feet  by 
eighteen  in  length  and  breadth,  and  14$  in  depth,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a sort  of  landing-place, 
whence  the  second  shaft  begins;  this  is  only  fifteen 
feel  by  nine,  and  descends  130  feet  lower,  so  that  the 
whole  depth  from  the  surface  is  C7$  feet.  A staircase 
of  easy  descent  winds  round  each  shaft,  separated  in 
the  up)x*r  one  by  a thin  partition,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  here  and  there  ; as  there  is  no  gwird  in  the 
lower  lihaft,  the  descent  is  rather  perilous.  J'he  water 
is  raUed  by  a wheel  which  has  pitchers  attached  to  its 
circumference,  and  is  turned  by  oxen  ; a machine 
common  throughout  Turkey,  and  frequently  called  the 
Persian  M'hccl.  Tlic  common  jioople  believe  this  ex- 
cavation to  be  the  work  of  the  Patriarch  Joseph  ; and 
some  modem  writers,  though  they  justly  observe  that 
the  silence  of  Herodotus  proves  the  fallacy  of  that  tra- 
dition, have  sagely  conjectured  that  it  was  **  the  work 
of  a |M*ople  much  more  scientific  than  the  Saracens 
forgetting  who  were  the  nrchilects  of  the  Alhambra, 
or  the  measurers  of  a degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains 
of  Baghdad.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eunuch  Kard-kush,  who  also 
built  (he  citadel,  by  unler  ofSoladin,  (Satdb-ed-din.) 

**  There  were  several  small  pyramids  at  Jlzch,"  says 
Abd-nl-latif,  **  which  were  destroyed  in  tlie  lime  of 
Saldh-c<l-dfn  Ydsuf,  (Joseph,)  son  of  I)’yub.  llicy 
were  demolished  by  order  of  Kard-kush,  a Greek 
Eunuch  and  one  of  bis  Emirs,  lie  was  a man  of  genius 
and  was  intrusted  writh  the  direction  of  the  public 
works.  The  w-all  enclosing  Fostdt  and  Cairo,  the 
citadel  on  Mount  Mokattani,  and  the  two  wells,  (i.e. 
the  well  and  rcserv'oir  just  described,)  still  to  be  seen 
there,  were  hisw’orks.  These  wells  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  The  descent  leading  to 
them  coflsisis  of  nearly  SOO  steps.*'  {Rtlation  dc 
f Egypie,  p.  171-^0  As  .SaUdin  died  a.  n.  (a.  n. 

1193,)  and  the  works  erected  by  hit  orders  were  com- 
menced seventeen  years  before,  this  remarkoble  well 
Is  not  much  more  (ban  sis  hundred  years  old.  The 
ancient  building  eal1e<l  the  Palace  of  Joseph,  which  is 
in  the  quarter  of  the  Axabs,  another  division  of  the 
citadel,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antinuities  In 
Cturo.  It  was  crcc*ted  by  order  of  Siiladin.  In 
the  great  hall  there  arc  four  granite  columns  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  with  Egyptian  enpitaU  sup- 
{Kirtifig  pointed  arches,  in  an  elegant  style  of  Sarace- 
nic architec*ture.  In  another  a|mrtmcnt  (here  is  u still 
greater  profusion  of  Grecian  and  Eigyptian  relics,  and 
it  is  plain  from  the  account  of  the  Arabian  writers,  that 
many  ancient  building.**  besides  the  pyramids  of  Jizeb, 
were  destroyed  in  onler  to  furnish  materials  for  this 
quarter  of  llic  city.  Tlie  walls  of  the  chamber  which, 
in  Niebuhr's  time,  was  occnpled  by  the  manufactory  of 
the  rich  brocade  sent  to  cover  the  Cftbah  at  Mecca, 
were  then  covered  with  fine  mosaic,  some  fragments 
of  which  still  remain.  The  Mint,  in  another  port  of 
the  Castle,  Is  an  object  of  enriofity  to  travellers.  The 
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CAIRO,  execution  of  the  pieces  issued  from  it  is  as  base  its  the 
■^-1-^—  -*  metal  of  which  they  ore  made.  The  nuinerotu  and 
extensive  burial  grounds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
present  many  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead,  highly 
intcresttng  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mohamme* 
dan  history : such  is  the  tomb  of  the  Imdm  ShiLtii, 
founder  of  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects,  an  object  of 
no  ordinary  veneration  to  all  pious  Musulmans. 

Tlie  Aqueduct,  which  begins  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  FoetAt,  and  reaches  as  far  as  the  neighbour* 
boud  of  the  Castle,  is  another  roonnincnt  of  Saracenic 
architecture.  The  head  of  it  is  an  hexagonal  building, 
each  side  of  which  is  eighty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  in 
height  j a wheel  within  it,  turned  by  oxen,  raises  water 
from  the  Nile  and  conveys  it  to  a reservoir  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  whence  it  passes  along  the  aqueduct 
* to  another  reservoir  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called 

Karahib,  not  far  from  the  citadel.  Three  hundred 
arches  sustain  tlus  long  channel,  which  extends  nearly 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  river's  side.  It  was  built 
by  the  celebrated  Kdnsd  cl  Ghadri,  In  1501,  in  imitn- 
tion  of  another  near  the  old  castle  of  FostAt,  erected 
by  Ahmed  ibn  Tdldn  in  the  ninth  century. 

At  a small  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Aqueduct  is 
the  place  where  the  Khali],  or  Great  Canal  issues  from 
the  Nile.  It  runs  in  a straight  line  and  nearly  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  middle  of  the 
city,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  western  boun- 
dary j all  Ijclweeu  it  and  the  river  being  then  occupied 
by  gardens  and  country  bouses.  At  thedistance  of  about 
sixteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  it  divides  into 
two  streams,  one  of  which  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  a few  miles  further  off,  and  the  other,  bending 
round  nearly  at  right  angles,  falls  into  the  Birket-cl- 
hdjj  (Pilgrim’s  pool)  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
fork.  It  is  said  by  the  Arabian  writers,  according  to 
Snvary,  to  have  been  formed  by  order  of  the  Khalif 
Omar,  and  it  U usually  called  by  them  the  KhaHJ 
(canal)  of  Misr.  of  K&hirah,  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  of  lIAkim,  &c.  However,  as  we  know  from 
Ptolemy,  that  there  was  a communication  by  water, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  AmrM 
TrajmuSf  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  canal  was 
merely  reopened  by  Amrt  ibn-cBAis.  It  is  of  great 
use  for  the  irrigation  of  the  nrdens  and  supply  the 
city ; the  breaking  down  of  the  barrier,  tharefore, 
which  M’pArates  it  from  the  Nile,  Is  a sensou  of  great 
festivity  to  which  the  populace  look  forward  with 
much  eagerness.  There  is  also  another  reason,  and 
that  a very  suflicient  one,  why  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo 
should  feel  impatient  for  the  opening  of  tbe  canal ; 
viz.  that  its  bed  is  a common  receptacle  for  all  the 
ftllh  and  ordure  of  the  city,  during  the  six  months  that 
it  remains  dry,  or  rather  while  its  waters  are  evapo* 
rating ; precisely  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  least,  and  the  humidity  of  the  tur 
greatest : so  that  the  nnisances  arising  Irom  the  putrid 
matter  here  nccumulated  are,  during  that  period,  ex- 
cessive ; and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  best 
houses  h)  Cairo  are  on  the  sides  of  this  canal.  During 
the  continuance  nf  the  inundation,  it  is  covered  with 
boats  and  barges,  traders  canying  their  goods  to 
market,  and  lovers  going  to  serenade  their  mistresses} 
all  in  short  is  life,  activity,  and  gaiety  } the  air  is 
cooled,  refreshed,  and  sweetened  j and  the  bleaaings 
of  the  inundation  are  doubly  felt  from  the  agreeable 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past. 


A mere  enumeration  of  the  different  natiuns  coogre-  CAIRO, 
gated  together  in  tins  city,  is  suflicient  to  give  an 
idea  of  tM  motley  appearance  of  the  group.  ^lusul- 
maos  of  every  class,  sect,  and  vucatiuuj  Christum 
monk.s  in  their  cowls  elbowing  dervishes  j mcmlicant 
devotees  from  the  depths  of  budAu  going  to  study 
divinity  under  the  Sheikhs  of  Ei-azharj  swarthy 
porters  from  Nubia  and  D-ArFur;  slaves  from  almost 
every  part  of  Africa;  merdianu  Duoi  Ispahan,  Dchli, 
and  Constantinople  ; with  traveUers  from  ever^  quarter 
of  tlie  globe : make  Cairo  a place  of  curious  and 
amusing  speculation  long  after  live  eye  is  famiiiaiized 
to  its  scenery,  and  buildings  mid  antiquities.  But  one 
of  the  Dioet  interesting  inquiries  suggested  by  the 
sight  of  such  a throng,  is  the  last  which  will  be  satis- 
factorily answered:  we  mean  w hut  are  the  numbers 
of  the  multitudes  tlius  brought  together  1 iudepen- 
danlly  of  the  fluctuating  character  of  such  a popu- 
lation, the  KAdis,  and  other  agents  of  guvermuent, 
employed  to  levy  contributions  on  the  people,  would 
bai^y  dare  to  disclose  the  information  they  possess ; 
the  difficulty  therefore  of  comiug  at  the  truth,  is  in- 
creased by  the  habits  and  jealousy  those  who  could 
reveal  it.  The  area  of  the  town  also  is  no  guide  ; for 
so  much  is  taken  up  by  wastes,  courts,  gi^ous,  and 
pools } by  stre€t.<4,  reservoirs,  mosques,  and  bazars, 
tluit  the  population  bears  no  ascertainable  pro]>ortion 
to  the  sjuce  occupied.  The  most  probable  estimate  is 
that  of  Mr.  Browne,  who  thinks  th.*it  the  population 
of  Cairo  cannot  exceed  a(K»,0(.j0  souls.  The  dress  of 
the  peasantry  like  that  of  the  byrioos,  and  indeed  of 
all  Mohammedans  is  simple,  light,  and  easy;  but  the 
Egyptiiui  women  are  distinguished  and  disflgured  by  a 
hideous  black  mg,  which  serves  for  a veil,  it  is  three- 
cornered.  with  two  holes  for  the  eyes,  and  among  the 
lower  orders  looks  like  the  dirty  tail  of  a black  cur.  In 
person  the  women,  while  young  ore  often  handsome, 
particularly  the  Kopts  and  Greeks;  the  bitter  arc  fre- 
quently fair,  and  when  fat,  perfect  beauties,  according 
to  the  Turkish  notions,  if  M.  X'olney’s  account  is  to 
be  trusted ; but  that  superflcml  sclf^-sufficieut  writer, 
delighted  ua  drawing  sweeping  inferences  from  very 
slight  pretniscs.  Tlie  Alimehs,  or  dancing  girls,  of 
Cairo  are  celebrated  all  over  the  world  j but  tbclr 
decorations  and  style  of  dancing  arc  only  calculated  for 
the  groTcling  and  vitiated  taste  of  an  Asiatic. 

The  heat  of  the  climate,  seclusion  of  the  women, 
and  sedate  habits  of  the  Turks,  all  contribute  to 
banish  lively,  active  amtisemenu  from  Cairo,  ami  to 
cherish  that  disposition  to  indolence  so  natund  to  the 
natives  of  Asia,  and  so  easily  caught  even  by  Euro- 
peans, in  an  enervating  climate.  'I'he  bath,  the  delight 
of  the  Mohammedans,  is  both  agreeable  and  useful 
when  not  iudulgevt  to  excess.  The  bath,  indeed, 
together  with  promenades  in  the  gardens  near  the  Nile, 
where  the  shady  sycamores  unii  frognint  orange  trees 
afford  a cool  refreshing  shade,  form  the  most  favorite 
amusements  of  both  sexes.  Jugglers  ami  mountebuuks 
abound  ; but  the  serpent-charmers,  who  posses  some 
device  for  rendering  themselves  invulnerable  by 
the  bite  of  those  re|itiles,  are  the  only  artists  fvf  that 
class  worthy  of  notice.  The  wretched  puppet-shows 
and  ombrn  chinoi$cs,  occasionally  exhibited  are  cun- 
Cemptible  aoddisgusting  from  their  exccssivcgrossness. 
it  is  needless  to  dw*ell  more  at  length  on  the  pontimes 
of  the  Cahirines,  as  they  resemble  those  of  every  other 
city  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
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CAHIO.  The  m«An  nnrmal  he&t  \a  said  to  be  no  less  than 
73°  of  FAhrenheit’s  scalci  a much  higher  temperature 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  latitude  of  the  place: 
but  the  dryness  of  the  air  during  half  the  year,  the 
whiteness  of  the  sandy  soil,  and  must  cspecinlly  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Mokattam,  reflecting  buck  the  rays 
of  the  western  sun  upon  the  city,  sulhciently  account 
for  this  great  heat,  and  for  most  of  the  sicknesses 
commonly  prevalent.  The  ophthalmia,  that  pest  of 
Egypt,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hercnlotus,  is  greatly 
increased,  if  not  occasioned  by  some  of  the  predts* 
posing  causes  mentioned  above.  The  small  |>ox,  in« 
flammatory  fevers,  and  hydrocele  also  commit  great 
ravages.  The  |ioor,  as  elsewhere,  suffer  more  from 
disease  than  the  rich,  and  the  many  deformed  objects 
among  the  beggars,  as  well  as  sickly,  emaciated  chil- 
dren so  often  met  with,  shew  the  evil  consequences  of 
exposure  to  the  climate,  and  the  incflScacy  of  the 
boasted  precepts  of  Mohammed.  The  plague,  that  tre- 
mendous scourge  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  U by 
some  thought  to  originate  in  Kgypt;  and  it  is  certain, 
according  to  an  opinion  univers^ly  received  in  the 
Levant,  that  the  plague,  when  imported  from  Egypt, 
is  far  more  obstinate  and  fatal,  than  when  it  comes 
from  any  other  qtmrter.  l*his  opinion  is  mentioned 
here,  not  because  it  is  supposed  to  deserve  much  at- 
tention. but  merely  as  a doctrine  very  strenuously 
niaintainetl.  I'he.  same  precautions  as  are  taken  by 
Europeans  ehsewhere,  are  of  course  adopted  hcrcj  and 
the  same  re.sulu  arise  ; viz.  that  the  death  of  an  Eu- 
ropean by  this  disorder,  is  an  event  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  while  the  Mosulmnns  lose  hundreds  of 
thousands  almost  every  rear.  The  quantity  of  saline 
matter  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wells  arc  brackish  ; 
but  the  bardaks  or  porous  earthen  pots,  manufactured 
in  the  Up)>er  Egypt,  are  admirable  coolers  { and  a 
coating  of  bitter  almonds  on  the  inside  of  them, 
restores  the  original  8wcctne.ss  and  clearness  of  the 
water  in  about  two  hours,  jlrraki  (arrack)  is  an  in- 
toxicating liquor  procured  by  distillation  from  dates, 
flgs,  and  other  fruits.  Tltc  nianufacturc  of  it  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Grecksj  os  few  Turks  would  go 
the  length  of  distilling  a dram,  though  few  make  any 
scruple  to  drink  one.  The  Christians,  unhappily,  do 
not  always  follow  the  Turks  example  of  sobriety  ^ and 
even  when  they  are  under  some  restraint,  they  indulge 
more  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table  than  is  conducive  to 
their  health.  Mr.  Browne  remarked,  that  an  inflam- 
matory habit,  thus  augmented,  was  usually  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  ophthalmia. 

The  police  of  this  city  was  generally  wretched  under 
tbe  Mamldc  (government ; how,  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  where  the  rulers  were  twenty-four  half 
savages,  e<iual  in  power,  and  subject  to  no  controu!  ?' 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  now  been  P&cbh  nearly  six- 
teen years,  has  succeeded  in  finally  destroying  the 
wrecks  of  the  Mumluc  power,  and  appears  from  the 
latest  occ'ounts  to  have  reduced  hts  troops  to  a state 
of  discipline  very  unusual  in  a Turkish  army.  His 
police  regulations  have  kept  pftcc  with  other  improve- 
ments } and  notwithstanding  his  oppressions  and  in- 
justice, Egypt  will  probably  have  to  thank  him  for 
some  iro|)ortAnt  advantages  for  many  ages  to  come ! 
The  ailministmtioii  of  justice  in  Cairo  is  committed  to 
the  Mullk,  <»r  Mufti,  and  a very  considerable  number 
of  Kadis,  or  judges.  The  Mufti  docs  not  bear  causes  { 


he  merely  gives  a written  decision  on  disputable  C.\lKO. 
questions  submitted  to  him.  The  Kkdis  are  the  judges 
before  whom  the  cause  is  plcailed,  and  by  whom  mii- 
tence  is  pronounced.  Sacral  regulations  of  long 
standing,  are  very  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
|>cace  and  good  onler.  Each  craft  or  trade  has  its 
ow'ti  {Mirticular  sheikh,  or  chief,  who  is  in  some  mea- 
sure answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  guild-  None, 
except  the  straight  and  wide  streets  arc  thoroughfares 
at  night;  few  of  the  smaller  ones  at  all,  even  in  the 
day  ; and  there  are  gates  to  all  the  streets,  as  well  as 
every  avenue  to  the  city,  so  that  the  apprehension  of 
robl^rs  is  greatly  facilit.ated.  'J  be  police  oflicers  also 
perambulate  the  streets  by  night  in  a large  body,  and 
have  the  |>ower  of  inflicting  summary  punishmcjit  on 
offenders  taken  in  the  very  act. 

Among  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  city,  the 
principal  ones  arc  flowered  and  embroidered  silks, 
sugar  from  canes  grown  in  the  country,  sal  -ammoniac, 
much  used  in  Egypt;  saltpetre,  gun-|K>wder,  glass- 
lamps,  morocco-ieuther  and  linens.  The  very  ancient 
art  of  hatching  e^s  in  ovens,  of  a peculiar  construc- 
tion, isal.so  still  practised  to  a great  extent.  Cfurois 
not  only  the  Capitol  of  £g>7>l<  ^tit,  from  its  (K>sition 
on  the  Nile  and  vicinity  to  the  Red  Sea,  U a dcpAl  for 
the  commerce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  It  U the 
principid  rendezvous  of  the  African  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Mecca;  and  that  holy  fair,"  annually  assembles 
crowds  from  the  Mohammedan  States  on  the  coiisls, 
and  in  the  interior,  almo.st  every  individual  of  whom 
brings  some  store  of  gooils,  the  productions  of  his 
country,  to  barter  on  his  way,  that  he  n>ay  turn  bis 
piety  to  profit.  The  dc.scrt,  round  the  Birket'Cl-hiijj, 
is  at  that  season  a complete  mart  for  slaves,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  gums,  gold-dust,  monkies  and  parrots. 

The  western  caravim  alone,  from  Morocco,  Tunis,  and 
Tri|x)li,  is  said  to  have  hail  more  than  3(XX>  camels. 

When  the  western  and  southeni  caravans  arc  united, 
they  proceed  under  the  direction  of  the  bheikh-el- 
belcd,  (Lord  of  the  country,)  on  (heir  march  towards 
Mecca.  After  an  absence  of  a hundred  days,  they 
return,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  lOO,(XiO  souls, 
laden  with  coffee  anddrugs  from  Arabia,  spices,  shawls, 
and  muslins  from  India.  From  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
the  different  slates  of  Europe,  various  articles  of  nier- 
ebandise  are  continually  brought  to  (.'airo  by  smaller 
caravans,  or  by  water  carriage.  Gum  arabic  from  the 
desert  of  Mount  Sinai ; silks,  cottons,  dried  fruits,  and 
especially  tobacco  from  Syria ; clnthingn,  furs,  silks, 
and  fire-arms  from  Constantinople ; cloths,  cochi- 
neal, silks,  laces,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  grocery  from 
Europe,  together  with  Venetian  sequins,  (zecchi.ks) 
and  Austrian  dollars,  which  arc  imported  at  a great 
profit ; form  some  of  the  most  con.sidcrable  part  of  the 
imports  into  Cmro.  As  Mohammed  AU  Fuchli  lias 
speculated  a good  deal  in  merchandise  himself,  with 
the  usual  mistaken  policy  of  Asiatic  Princes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tbe  commerce  of  Egypt  has  not  increased 
considerably  under  his  administration,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  degree  of  security  and  order  which  his  un- 
divided authority  bAs  produced  throughout  the  country. 

See /^icripb'on  dfCKgypte,  1.  206;  Pococke's  De- 
fcriptioH  of*  the  East,  1.  34 ; Paul  Lucas’s  Foyage,  ii.  120 ; 
Niebuhr's  ilrur6escArri6ung,  1. 105,148  ; Norden's  f ay- 
age.  ill.  301  ; Ed.  de  L4inglc8.  Abdalletaif.  Dftrripltots 
del'Egfpte,  172;  V’olocy’s  /nyogei,  U. ; Browne's,  Lord 
Valentiu's,  and  i>r.  Kicbordson't  Tutcelt. 
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CAISSON.  CAISSON,  Fr.  cause,  raUfon,  a chest  j a meaning 
“ which  the  word  bears  in  all  its  English  applications. 
Ucitler  the  article  Bkidcb.  (vol.  xviii,  p,  8l7f)  we  hare 
^ nlrciul}’  given  an  account  of  the  employment  of  tJais- 
bods  in  thU  branch  of  Architecture.  Hoating  vessels 
under  the  same  name  are  used  to  close  the  entriujcea 
of  docks  and  basins  in  the  following  manner  : 

A large  groove  being  worked  in  the  masonry  of 
the  entrance,  a vessel  of  the  exact  shaj>e  of  the  open- 
ing is  constructed,  having  n projection,  which  may  be 
cidlcd  Us  keel,  stem,  and  sternpost,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  pwive. 

The  vessel  lias  a hanging  scuttle  on  each  side,  and 
is  birnished  with  pumps.  It  is  floated  into  its  position, 
when  (he  tide  is  at  its  height;  and  the  projections 
being  placed  in  the  groove,  the  scuttles  are  opened, 
through  which  the  water  enters : the  Caisson  then 
sinks  and  fills  iip  the  groove. 

The  Caisson  being  settled,  the  scuttles  are  shut,  and 
the  outer  water  is  prevented  from  entering  the  dock, or, 
if  a baftiii,  from  diacharging  itself  at  the  fall  of  the  tide. 
When  it  U required  to  fill  the  dock,  the  scuttles  are 
opened,  and  the  witter  flows  in  till  having  attained 
nearly  the  same  height  on  each  side,  they  are  again 
shut,  and  the  water  being  pumped  out,  the  Caisson 
floats  and  is  removed. 

A Caisson  in  the  ytililary  Art  is  a chest  filled  with 
combustibles  and  buried  under  ground  in  onlcr  to 
explode  at  a particular  time.  It  is  also  a covered  wag- 
gon for  the  provisions  and  ammunition  of  an  army. 

CAITHNESS,  a County  of  Scotland,  and  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  i<iland  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
boundaries,  situate  between  58^  and  59°  of  north  latitude,  and 
and  exteat.  ^ $(y  and  3°^' of  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  PentUnd  Frith,  on  the  east  by 
Moray  Frith,  and  the  German  Ocean,  while  the  Nor- 
thern sen  washes  it  on  the  north-cast,  and  the  County 
of  Sutherland  limits  it  on  the  south-west.  The 
greatest  length  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  the 
medium  breadth  a little  more  than  twenty  miles.  One 
statement  assigns  for  the  area  of  this  County  744 
square  miles,  but  another  makes  it  only  618^  mites,  or 
395, 6B0  English  acres  ; which  are  distributed  in  the 
following  proportions ; viz. 


Distribu- 
tion of  tbs 
surface. 


Aerrs. 

Lakes  

Streams  “34 

Moss  and  moor  163,454 

Mountains  and  moory  bills  89,000 

Brushwood  and  plantations  1.062 

Pasture  and  downs 77,500 

Meadows  2,500 

Arabic  land 50,000 

Sand 3,750 


PopuUUoD.  The  population  of  Caithness,  at  the  late  epochs  of 
enumeration,  including  its  proportion  of  the  army  and 
navy  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  was  as  follow : 
FnpaUtini.  larrcaae. 

In  1801 83.400J  4 oercenl 

1811 24.2«0[ 

isai 30,8001  17  per  cent. 


The  resident  population  at  this  last  date  was  30,238, 
which  being  divided  by  618,  gives  an  average  of  forty- 
nine  persons  for  each  square  mile.  These  were  com- 
posed of  14,190  males,  and  16,042  females : so  th<it 
the  difference  was  1842,  which  is  about  one-clevcnth 


part  of  the  whole,  or,  more  correctly,  for  every 
males,  there  arc  1 IS  females. 

This  population  was  employed  as  below  : 

Fnmnies. 

In  agriculture  30.52 

In  trade  and  manufacture  21H8 

In  other  pursuits 704 

Nnmerous  bays  ami  promontories  imient  the  coast  fbitlburs 
of  Caithness ; and  some  jKirts  of  the  shore  are  penc-  surface, 
trated  with  caverns,  which  aflbrd  shelter  to  the  seals  by 
which  they  are  visited  , llic  surface  is  diversified  j for 
while  some  parts  are  flat  and  full  of  momwes,  others 
arc  hilly,  and  even  aspire  to  the  character  of  mountain- 
ous ( for  the  points  which  sailors  call  the  I^ips  of 
Caithness,  arc  nctirly  20(K)  feel  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  County  is  watered  by  various  streams,  but 
none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  It  also  contains  about 
thirty  lakes,  but  the  Inigcsi  of  them  is  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  bremlth.  They,  as 
well  ns  the  waters  of  Thurso,  Wick,  Forss,  and  M'ester, 
its  principal  streams,  abound  in  fine  salmon  aad  other 
kinds  of  fish.  West  and  north-west  winds  prevail  cUm»tc. 
during  a great  part  of  the  year,  and  much  rain  falls, 
but  the  air  is  generally  temperate.  Snow  seldom  Ilea 
long  on  the  low  grounds,  and  during  the  longest  days 
tw'ilight  continues  throughout  the  night.  In  Mr. 

Pennant’s  time,  this  County  was  considered  as  merely 
containing  a few  fertile  spots  which  were  very  im|>cr- 
fcctly  cultinited.  Its  agriculture,  indeed,  was  of  the  Aaricul- 
most  primitive  kind  (ill  (he  inqimvemciUH  lately  ture. 
introduced,  contributed  to  its  amelioration.  BTeai  is 
seldom  or  ever  sown,  ami  little  of  any  thing  but  oats, 
bigg,  find  potatoes  arc  produced.  With  the  exception 
of  A few  flocks  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  the  sheep  arc 
of  the  old  horned  .small  kind  ; the  black  cattle  are 
among  the  worst  in5>cotland,  and  the  native  horses  are 
perhaps  littlede-serving  of  a bettcrdcscription  j laleim- 
provemenls,  however,  have  been  made  in  alt  of  these. 

Much  of  this  County  has  been,  from  lime  immemorial, 
let  to  tacksmen  who,  like  the  middle  men  of  Ireland, 
rent  large  portions  from  the  proprietors,  and  relet  them 
in  small  quantities  to  aub-tcaants  ; and  both  this 
practice  and  the  small  portions  into  which  the  land  is 
divided,  operate  against  the  introduction  of  any  ex- 
tensive improvement  in  the  old  system  of  husbandry. 

Wood  is  scarce  ; and  though  large  trees  are  found  in 
the  mora.ssca,  and  must  formerly  have  grown  there, 
plantations  do  not  succeed  well  at  present.  As  much 
of  the  County  is  flat,  the  want  of  shelter  is  severely 
felt  in  this  northern  clime.  V'ery  few  valuable  minerals  jfiocrsls, 
have  yti  been  discovered.  Some  lead,  with  small 
quantities  of  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc  have  been 
found,  but  they  do  not  appear  (o  b«  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  render  the  pursuit  beneficial.  Lime- 
stone and  shell-marl  are  abundant,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered valuable  In  the  progress  of  improvement  when 
circumstances  shall  allow  their  full  use.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  a 
manufacture  within  the  limits  of  the  County;  but 
many  of  its  inhabiUnts  along  the  coast  are  sncccss- 
fully  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  The  boats  belonging  to 
the  County  ivhtch  are  thus  employed,  have  been  siuteil 
At  160;  and  the  quantity  of  herrings  annually  cured  Ac. 
at  40,(XX)  barrels,  while  about  40,000  lobsters  arc 
caiigbt  on  its  co.asts.  flaking  of  kelp  is  likewise  ano- 
ther source  of  employment,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw 
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has  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
Nl^.  populous  parts,  'fhe  straw  U brought  from  London, 
CAITIFF.  returned  to  the  same  place.  Among  the 

- j manufactures  introtluced  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a tannery 
Esporu.  has  been  the  most  successful.  The  cx|H>rts  of  the 
County  are  block  cattle,  fish,  feaUiers,  salt  beef,  hides, 
taUow,  und  kelp. 

Asbqtiities.  Several  remains  of  antiquities  have  been  found  in 
Caithness.  Some  of  the  most  singular  of  these  are 
what  are  called  Piets'  houses.  A'esUget  of  several 
castles  und  towers  are  likewise  to  bo  seen  in  different 
parts,  which  iippciu*  to  have  been  inteudeU  os  a defence 
against  the  Dunes  and  Norwegians,  who  frequently 
made  incursions  into  Caithness,  as  well  ns  the  Orkney 
and  Sbethuid  Islands.  John  o'  (irout's  house  is  well 
known  as  the  most  northern  dwelling  on  the  m.'unlaud 
of  Great  Jiritoin  ^ it  is  now  in  ruins.  Caithness  sends 
oneMeml>er  to  the  Hrltisb  ParUamcjit  alternately  with 
Bute,  it  is  divided  into  thirty-four  parishes,  and  con- 
tains  only  two  towns,  which  arc  Thurso  and  Wick. 
ofih*c^  The  former  of  these  ia  situate  on  the  north-west 
Couotj.  coast,  at  tlie  o>oulh  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  a small  trade.  There  it  good  anchorage  in  a 
wclUshcllcred  boy  at  a short  distance  from  the  town, 
which  often  proves  of  the  highest  serv  ice  to  vessels 
Thurso.  navigating  these  seas.  The  population  of  Thurso  at 
the  Utc  enumeration,  Includiog  the  towm  and  purUh, 
which  extends  about  three  miles  round  it,  was  4045. 
^Ick.  Wick  is  situate  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  County, 
near  the  estuary  of  a small  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
U the  County  town  and  a Royal  burgh.  The  (own  is 
small,  but  has  lately  experienced  aconsiderable  increase. 
Piers  have  been  built,  the  harbour  greatly  improved, 
and  the  fishery  is  carried  ou  with  success  in  the  neigh- 
bouring seas.  Tlie  population  of  the  Burgh  and  |>an9h 
in  1S31,  was  6713.  ItUabout  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  Thurso,  aiKt  almut  fifteen  south  of  the  eastern 
entraivce  of  Pentland  Frith. 

CATTIFF,  M.  1 Fr.  cAe/^f  It.  and  3p.  cofico^ 
Ca'iTirr,  or  | Dutch,  /(attnjK  CAAj/*  anciently 
Cs'iTiTfi,  adj.  >signified  coptif.  Menage.  From  the 
CA‘'iTivKi.Y,  I LaUu  captivujt.  Junius  observes  that 
CA'iTirFKKSS.  J this  woi^,  in  its  first  aeccpiation, 
denote^!,  c%rphce,  unhappy,  wretched  ; and  afterwords, 
bad,  dishunesL  Cotgravc  hilly  details  the  various  ap- 
plications. '*  coitlve,  wretchcil,  miserable, 

unfortunate,  forlorn.  Also  knavish,  curst,  shrewd, 
naughty,  bad,  lewd.*’ 

And  sltthcn  yic  cIkmpii  clille  and  rvyrt^porrrte 
Let  brm  cbeve  m yie  chocra. 

/Vfi  P/mAmum.  rihon,  htl.  404. 
fow  roascieocr.  conmiird«4  )<c  kynf^  ktea 
lo  bus  «iicoi>^  boude.  ya  beriugv  of  Frtuac*. 

M /ft.  fob  50. 

A rnyti/e  moat  of  all. 

Where  was  It  «»cr  or  this  tiefuli, 

That  snT  Lokarde  ia  this  wise 
Betoke  bis  wUc  for  couctisc  ? 

Cnmrer.  Cm/,  ^m.  book  r. 
And  now  1 am  so  oi/t/  and  so  Ihral, 

That  he  that  is  my  mortal  coemy, 

1 serre  him  ns  bU  nqairr  pourcly. 

CAouccr.  Tke  KmifAtes  I'ate,  V.  1553. 

Ne  of  Tiiriius  the  liardy  Arrteorai^, 

The  riche  Creeas  r«f/«/iD  lenri^. 

Id,  /ft.  r.  1948. 

But  to  ech  of  as  yrMt  It  ybimun  hi  the  mesttre  of  the  ghyiiyng 
of  CrisX  for  which  thisifr  he  mUIi,  he  ttifhyn^  an  bi|rb  le^s 
tmUfftt  caitff,  he  |af  (faifUs  to  om.  cIl  Iv. 


UntooacryoMorvsisjicoeafracsaeoordjnfretotheBeasare  CAlTirP 
of  the  gyft  of  ChrysL.  Wberfore  he  anyth  x be  it  gone  vp  on 
high,  and  bath  led  captiuitit  and  bath  ^nen  eyftes  vnto  CAKC. 

nsenne.  mkU,  IWl.  ^ ^ ^ j 

711  ok  zo  oa  Ink  and  schamr  into  jour  mysd, 

To  do  M ^lo  imtrafte  la  ■U-ansr  Fj»ee, 

In  bis  absoicr  thus  ean/Wy  to  fle  ? 

DotigUs.  '^nemdotf  book  ix.  fii>L  306. 

Fur  eertU,  ahbo  tbe  rirtoe  of  <lcedes  of  merrie,  stretchco  U) 
sisiten  Use  poore  prisoners,  and  hem  after  tbat  farvltics  been  bad 
lo  oomfortc,  me  aceined  tbat  1 was  so  ferre  fallen  uaU>  misrnr  and 
wretched  hid  eaitifrmrur,  that  nir  should  no  precitius  thin;;  ne%b, 
and  slsn  that  for  my  sorowe  euery  wixht  should  been  hesuie,  and 
wish  my  recouery.  CJkattrrr.  TAe  7V<r««»car  book  L 

t^’hirb  I am  sore  yoe  sronld  ful  sorr  repent, 
if  1 to  you  her  deeds  sliould  (»peD  make, 

And  that  you  sluiuld  so  (rreatly  damage  use, 

For  suck  a wicked  raUet  m is  she. 

//arringtoa.  OrUado,  book  XxL  at.  10. 

Thenceforth,  as  cayfi/t  cast  in  dunfron  deepe, 

Vtliore  with  frosh  grirfe  my  kart  did  hourcly  blede, 

As  Ptiiloosel  that  spends  her  tluH*  of  sU'pe 
lo  mournfull  tunes.  Jlirraar /er  fol.  614. 

Lake  rile  that  for  misdeed 
Hides  with  his  f«;e  to  nunp  uf  steed. 

HtUter.  Httdxirmi,  part  L can.  2. 

The  srulklng  who  beneath  tbe  spread 

Of  ^r’rmir  nmlvafe  reiVd  bis  lucklaa  head. 

Close  at  Ids  ear  Iwlieves  tlie  dbtant  peals, 

And  a whole  host  of  densoas  at  bis  hecla 

ItraokfS.  Tkt  Fn*-ch»t«, 

CAKE,  V.  Dutch.  JtorcAcj  Gcr.  ArveA,  which 

Caxjt,  n.  I Juniuj  thinks  may  be  from  cochen, 
Caiut-Bxuaii,  ^coqwTtf  and  oocArn,  Wachter  oon- 
Caxji-BoceE.  J Btders  to  l>e  from  the  Lai.  coyvo ; 
which  itself  is  of  unsettled  etymiology.  See  in  Vossius. 

To  cake  ia  to  form  into  a solid  mass  j to  clot  toge- 
ther, to  adhere  closely  in  lumpi.<th  pieces. 

A coirc  (met.)  in  vulgar  speech,  is  one  who  hw  tbe 
heaviness,  the  lumpUhness  of  a cake. 

He  oatetb  butler  n Frrdayes,  without  a disTM'osAtioti  of  our  holy 
father  tbe  Pope,  rea  A caftr-ftnwd  insde  wrtb  ndlke  and  e^tges  In. 

■J^dmk  WW4f«,  fol.  237. 

Such  as  widi  elcn  etkrt  in  poor  estate  nbldes. 

Of  care  haue  they  do  rare,  the  crab  with  rav-rth  Uiey  rost. 

ymrtTlaii**  .-fsrtors.  Tfte  Pore  estoSr  Bt*l- 


Those  Kardacd  people  tbe  Jews,  that  they  say,  spit  at  the  name 
of  Christ,— Condnualty  hardoed  more  and  more,  caked  in  hard- 
ness this  16000  years,  &e. 

CoodviJt.  W'aris,  V.  U.  part  Ir.  /uL  36. 

For  the  brimstone,  k would  bold  lighted,  much  about  the  same 
with  the  nitre  ; but  then  after  a little  while,  it  would  harden  and 
cate.  liseaM.  .Va/srs/ //iiTory,  C.  4.  i 369. 

Hariaf  at  the  same  time,  poured  some  uf  the  liquor  into  a very 
shallow  aod  wide-m«othed  ve»«J,cRllei!lathc  shops  s clear r«ftcd 
claw,  it  luowd  rather  nsore  than  lew  nimbly  and  raruiiisly,  than 
ia  the  ^ot  earthen  pot,  (which  ycl  was  of  the  same  shape,)  aad 
shewed  us  many  of  Uinse  rtvki  ami  self  dilating  cirrles,  that  bare 
been  cncationed  in  the  third  uuoiber. 

B«yk.  Hitittrical  <frn>«al  qf  a Kl/-mtmng  lAqwr. 

The  historian  abore-wenUuacd  acquaints  na,  that  a propheWM 
h«d  foretold  Alocas,that  be  shoold  lake  his  voyage  westward,  till 
bis  rompanirms  should  eat  their  tables ; and  that  acccrdingly, 
upon  his  landiiv  in  Italy,  as  dicy  w**re  ealiof  their  ftwh  upon 
caket  of  bread,  fur  want  of  otlKir  coamiieocies,  they  afurrwar^ 
fed  oa  the  cake$  ihcmselrrs,  opoo  which  one  of  the  company  said 
merrily,  **  wc  are  eating  our  tables.**  5pect*/ef,  No.  351, 

It  b to  warm  them  thus  I blow. 

For  they  are  frosr  as  cold  n*  snow. 

And  BO  inclement  has  it  been, 

I'b  like  a cake  of  See  withia. 

Llagd.  Tke  Satyr  mmd  Pedlar, 
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CAK£.  One  of  Iho  jroasf  woomd  whon  ther  act  ia  the  Momed 
Tcry  ranch  taken  nith  m j na»Ur,  the  eider  <on,  and  wia  prevailed 
CALABAR  witu  to  go  into  a not  far  off  the  tova. 

V _ ^ (juardian,  No.  14. 

C.\K1LE,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
Romta,  order  Sikeutota,  natural  order  Crudjera,  Generic 
character  : pouch  of  two  articulations,  each  containing 
one  seed}  the  upper  seed  erect,  sessile,  the  lower 
seed  pendulous  ; three  species  natives  of  Europe.  C 
Mautima  is  a British  plant. 

CALAB.\R,  or  CatnAai,  o Kegro  Sutc  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  lying  between  the  Rio  Real  or 
New  Calabar,  in  long.  7*^  E-  one!  the  Rio  do  Rey  in 
long.  9®  SC/  E.  This  country  derives  its  name  from 
the  Colbari,  u bri>ad  but  shallow  stream,  running 
through  a fiat  alluvial  land  into  the  sea.  It  is  most 
probably,  as  well  as  the  Rio  do  Rey  or  old  Calabar, 
one  of  the  arms  of  a mighty  stream  from  the  interior, 
which,  branching  out  as  most  large  streams  do,  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  forms  a delta,  and  (Kiurs 
its  waters  into  the  ocean  through  many  difierent 
channels.  If  some  of  our  latest  maps  can  be  trusted, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Rio  Formoso,  or  Benin 
River,  is  the  most  eastern  arm  of  this  great  stream  ; 
ffupposed  by  some  geographers  to  be  the  Niger  itself. 
The  flatness  of  the  coast  and  exuberant  vegetation, 
mich  08  must  spring  from  the  deposit  of  rivers,  well 
watered,  in  such  a climate,  occasion  a stagnation  of 
the  air,  which  gives  the  marsh  miasmata  tenfold  power, 
and  renders  intermittent  fevers  of  the  worst  kinds 
constantly  cndemicnl.  Hence  arises  the  Insalubrity  of 
the  Bight  of  Benin  which  is  almost  proverbial;  and 
hence  also  our  ignorance  of  this  part  of  the  coiMit, 
which  is  less  know'n  than  almost  any  other  portion  of 
equal  extent. 

The  priDei|)a1  stream  of  the  river  is  formed  at  a small 
distance  from  the  coast,  by  the  junction  of  lw*o  arms, 
one  coming  from  the  cast  and  another  from  the  west. 
The  town  colled  Calbari  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
western  branch.  It  was  a Negro  village  |»allisndoed 
round,  and  near  a rood  three  or  four  Ic.ogues  long, 
much  frequented  by  the  Dutch  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  nearer  to  the  coast,  there  was  another  village 
called  Foco  or  Mik*o  by  the  Negroes,  and  Wyndoqi 
(Wine-thorp)  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  abundance  of 
(palm  f)  wine  manufactured  there.  Belli,  about 
forty  miles  to  the  west  of  Calbari,  was  the  wes- 
ternmost town.  KrtktS  to  the  north-east  of  Colbiwi, 
wa.s  one  of  the  largest  districts.  Moco  or  Foco  lay 
between  it  ,md  Raid,  which  was  immediately  on  the 
coast,  and  gave  its  name  to  an  island  of  some  size. 
(See  Benin*.)  'llie  western  arm  of  the  Calbari,  called 
by  the  Forluguesc  Rto  dc  Santo  Domingo,  .and 
l^i'liunbo  by  the  natives,  enters  the  ('tdbari  three 
leagues  from  its  mouth  ; the  town  of  Andoiiidl,  near 
its  eastern  bank,  was  much  frequented  bv  the  Slave 
traders.  About  twenty-four  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
New  Calabar,  or  Rio  Real,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Old 
Calabar,  a very  large  estuary,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  considerable  streams  coming  from  the-  north- 
«offt  and  falling  into  this  vast  basin,  the  one  seventy. 
4hc  other  sixty  miles  from  the  coast : their  united 
waters  h.*xve  a course  nearly  due  south,  and  enclose 
three  islands  of  some  magnitude.  At  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Old  Calabnr,  ia 
the  Kio  do  Rey,  a very  wide  stream  with  three 


hithoms  water  on  a bottom  of  mud,  and  no  oi>struc-  CAf,ABAK 
tions  in  the  entrance. 

The  soil  of  this  country  Is  usually  sandy  and  unpro-  <’ALA- 
ductive  when  water  fails.  *J'he  great  extent  of  its  bHlA. 
forests,  and  the  abundance  of  ivory  formerly  exported, 
shew  that  it  must  be,  like  the  banks  of  the  Eaire, 
thinly  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  eastern  districts 
ore  represented  as  caninUals  by  the  older  writers;  but 
their  accounts  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  as 
they  were  not  liable  to  the  severe  scrutiny  to  which 
more  modern  writers  are  subjected,  and  were  more 
frequently  misled  themselves  by  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity. TheNegrocs  on  this  roast  were  probaiily  then, 
as  they  arc  now',  wholly  uncivilized  : they  hatl  canoes 
capable  of  can*}  iog  eighty  persons,  and  containing  a 
fire-place  for  dressing  their  victuals.  Near  each  rower 
was  a quiver  of  arrows  ; for  the  neighbouring  tribes 
were  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  A sort  of 
iron  coin,  which  they  arc  said  to  have  used,  seems  to 
indicute  a higher  degree  of  civilisation  than  is  usual 
in  South  Africa.  They  circumcise  their  women  when 
marriageable  ; so  that  we  find  that  remarkable  rite  in 
almost  every  |»art  of  Africa,  from  Nigritia  to  the  Cojie 
of  tiood  Hope. 

The  Knnibaris  of  OUlendorp  {GrnhichU'  drr  jl/bsioa 
anf  dm  Caraifnschen  Instln.  ‘.ibO,)  can  hardly  be  any 
otiicr  |)ct>{ilc  tb«\n  the  Kalbari  of  the  Dutch  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Moccoi,  on  their  confines,  (i.  e.  it 
may  be  prrsumeil  the  people  of  the  district  called 
Moco,)  speak  a different  language,  as  appears  from 
the  vocabularies  which  lie  has  given. 

De  la  froix,  Relatinn  de  t^d/r'upte,  iii.  ?9l— 59H  ; 

Pcuchcf , Dictiuttnatre  de  la  Otograpfiie,  iii.  250 ; Dajqier’s 

CALAB.\SH,  Sp.  calabc^a,  a gourd  or  pompion,  the 
fruit  of  tbc^d<rnsunia  orDttobaf/  'l'rcc,thc  shells  of  which 
are  employed  by  the  Cnrlbbcc  islimdcrs  fi^r  drinking- 
cups,  kettles,  mer.surc.s,  musical  instruments,  an<l 
various  other  pur^Mises. 

CALABOZO,  a town  of  South  America,  in  (he  Pro- 
vince of  \ etiezuela.  It  was  built  about  n century  ago 
by  the  commercial  company  of  Guipiiscoa,  ami  stands 
between  the  rivers  Guaricn  and  Orituro,  which  unite 
a few  leagues  below  it,  and  .aflcrw*nnU  join  thcApnre. 

The  town  is  well  constructed,  and  many  of  the  houses 
and  the  church  arc  handsome  buildings.  The  neigh- 
bourhood aifortls  plentiful  pastunigc,  and  the  plains 
whichextend  thence  to  the  bunks  of  the  Orinoco,  rear  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  During  the  rainy  season,  these 
rivers  overflow  and  cut  off  all  communication  with 
this  town.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  (hoogh 
generally  refreshed  by  a breeze  from  the  north*ca.st. 

It  stands  in  latitude  9"  N.  and  13C  miles  south  of  Leon 
dc  Cnraeeas. 

C.ALABUIA,  the  anclen»  Bruttium,  a Province  in  the 
southem  jvirl  of  the  King<hiiu  of  Naples.  c<*mi*rising  Siioaiion 
the  peninsula  separated  ^om  the  Dliind  of  Sicily  by  f******* 
the  stmits  of  Messina,  and  extending  more  than 
milc.s  in  length,  with  n lireailtb  varv'ing  from  2Q  to 
70  miles.  The  whole  area  has  been  estimated  at  t>493 
square  miles,  am!  the  population  at  7<^,7<K>.  Calubria 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  intermr  of  the  King- 
dom, north-cast  by  the  Bay  of  Taranto,  and  on  the 
other  sides  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  generally 
divided  into  two  distinct  Provinces  j Calabria  Citra, 
including  the  northern,  ami  Colabrin  Ultra,  containing 
the  southern  part.  The  area  and  jiopulation  of  these  are. 
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The  rUlg:e  of  the  Ap|>cnniiica  stretches  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  this  Province,  «ml  causes  it  to  be 
watered  by  a imiltipUcity  of  sirenms  which  descend 
from  the  Hanks  of  these  mountains,  and  enter  the  jea 
on  each  side.  Another  branch  of  these  stretches  from 
east  to  west  and  separates  the  two  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince. The  whole  <*ountry  is  beautiful,  and  the  greater 
pari  of  it  fertile.  I'hc  climate  is  extremely  delightful, 
the  heat  being  con.stantly  tcmpere<l  by  breexes  either 
from  the  sea  or  the  .Vppennines.  It  produces  abundance 
of  excellent  fruit,  wine,  oil,  rice,  hemp,  cotton,  flax, 
saffron,  honey,  salt,  wool,  silk  ami  manna.  The  silk 
under  proper  m.inagement  is  capable  of  being  carried 
to  almost  any  extent.  Sugar  cane  was  formerly  culti- 
vated but  is  now  little  attended  to.  In  addition  to  tlie 
products  alreatly  mentioned,  may  be  enumerated  sul- 
phur, al  ibastor,  laic,  rock-crysinl,  lead  and  iron,  and 
even  gold  and  silver.  The  higher  grounds  support 
numerous  Hocks  of  sheep,  while  cattle,  horses  and 
nmles  feed  in  the  lower  tracts.  The  delightful  climate 
and  fertility  of  ('alabria  are  not,  however,  without 
their  counterbahincing  evils.  The  whole  Province  has 
always  been  subject  to  the  visitations  of  earthquakes  ; 
and  so  completely  con'mlscd  w;vs  it  by  one  of  these 
dreadful  catastrophes,  in  17^3,  that  there  was  scarcely 
a building  in  the  southern  Province,  that  was  not 
either  laid  in  ruins  or  materially  injured  ; and  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  which  w'crc  overthrown 
were  not  \e»s  than  300.  These  have  been  rebuilt,  mid 
each  Province  contains  several  considerable  towns  } 
the  principal  of  which  arc. 
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CALAUEN1.\,  in  Batnny,  a genus  of  the  class 
Gyrtandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orch'tdea. 
Generic  character : lip  unguiculntc ; disk  glandular  ; 
petals,  the  exterior  glandular,  the  hinder  nearly  plain, 
the  four  front  plain,  placed  on  the  lip  } pollen  mealy. 
One  species  native  of  New  Holland. 

in  Hotany,  a genu.s  of  the  class  Afo- 
naecio,  order  Pitiyandria,  natural  ortler  Aroidta.  Generic 
character:  rnale  fomtr,  calyx  none;  corolla  none; 
nntherx  peltate,  mnny-celled,  in  a spike  on  the  top  of 
the  compound  spathe  : /emulc  ftotetr,  calyx  none  ; 
corolla  none;  gt-rmen  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spathe  ; style  nunc  j berry  one-cellcd,  many  seeded. 
Hart.  Kcv. 

This  genus  divided  from  .drum,  contains  nine  spe- 
cies, natives  of  worm  climates. 

CALAHOllRA,  a town  of  .Spain,  in  the  Province  of 
Old  Castile.  1 1 stands  near  the  south  h.ink  of  the  Ehro, 
not  far  from  the  borders  of  Navarre.  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Uishop,  and  contains  se\ oral  churches  and  convents, 
with  a population  of  between  four  and  five  (huusaud 


inhabithnls.  Its  aneieot  uame  was  CaUururru,  and  it 
susttuned  a memorable  siege  in  the  war  of  Sertorius,  hoKK.1. 
in  the  year  of  Home  It  was  the  birth  place  of  — 

Quintilian,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of  CALAMl- 
fiaragossa.  I-at.  IG'  N.  long.  O'  \V.  STRATE. 

C.ALAIS,  a sea^Kirt  of  l*ranee,  iu  the  Deportment 
of  the  Pm  tlcCalab,  nearly  opposite  Dover.  The  town 
is  in  the  form  of  a rectangle,  with  its  side  to 

the  sea,  and  is  encompassed  by  a moat  and  wall  more 
than  a mile  in  circuit.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates,  the 
one  towards  the  sea,  tlie  other  facing  the  land.  Slost 
of  the  houses  ore  built  of  brick,  the  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  the  whole  is  defended  by  a large 
citadel.  Calais  sUuuls  low,  and  has  a conunutiicution 
with  St.  Omcra,  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  tuw.nrds 
the  north,  by  moans  of  canals  ; ami  the  harlx>ur  is  so 
much  choked  with  sand,  that  only  small  vessels  c.in 
enter  with  the  tide.  The  ]K>pulation,  In  1813,  was 
stated  ni  7G<X)  ; but  since  the  )>ence  this  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  English,  end  cannot 
now  be  c.itiuiulcd  at  less  than  lo.OOO  or  12,(KK>.  'This 
town  derives  a great  pnrt  of  its  support  in  time  of 
peace  from  its  inicrcuur:‘e  \vUh  England,  and  is  besides 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  in  commerce,  'llie  pOMi- 
tioii  of  Calais  has  often  rendered  it  a point  of  contest 
in  the  wars  between  this  country  and  Prance.  After 
the  battle  of  Cre.Lsy,  in  1348,  Edward  111.  found  Calais 
so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  could  only  reduce  it  by 
famine.  It  continued  in  the  {mssession  of  the  English 
from  that  time  to  15.58,  w hen  it  was  taken  by  stm- 
t<tgem,  by  the  Duke  uf  Guise.  'Jlie  Spaniards  took  it 
by  amult  in  159C,  and  it  was  b<»ml>ardc{l  by  the 
English  under  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  about  a century' 
afterwards,  but  w ithout  much  effect.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  towns  of  France  during  the  llcvo- 
hition  ; and  t,ouls  XVlll.  laiidcil  in  it  on  the  S^th  of 
April  ibl4,  on  his  return  fnnn  his  long  exile.  A 
monument  has  since  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event.  C'nlais  is  about  twenty  miles  soutb-enst  of 
Dover,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  north-east  of 
Boulogne.  I.,al.  50®  57 'N.  long.  1®  5P  E. 

C ALAITE,  a name  given  by  Fisher  of  Moscow  to 
the  Turquoise. 

C.\I,.\M.ANCO,  M.  paNRiii  quidam.  Skinner.  In  the 
L.at.  of  the  mid.  ages,  are  found  camtlauatmt  ctdamaa- 
cus,  caUunaucum ; capdu  inft  irunutt/um,  ct  pilri  cx 
catHthrum  pilix  cott/tv/uni.  Whence  (&u  caate/ui)  some 
consider  the  word  to  be  derived. 

Ttir  bnt»it  of  a draper,  « hra  be  i>  at  borne,  is  a li^bt  broad- 
riotb,  with  rti/ams«rg,  or  rvd  a-niatcoat  and  brecrlu's  ; and  ’til 
mnarfcable,  Uuit  their  «ri^  seiduxn  bide  ibc  collar  of  their  r<iats. 

r«/trp,  No.  SS. 

lie  wa«  of  a Imtk  and  ataturc  larger  than  onlinary,  bad  a red 
c<nt,  flun^  open  to  abutr  a gny  calamanat  walstruot. 

W.  No.  96. 

The  woollen  stuff  Cafimninco  Is  principally  manufac- 
tured in  Brabant  and  Fhmders.  The  English  manu- 
factures have  declined  of  late  years.  Sometimes  tbo 
warp  is  mixed  with  silk  or  goats  hair.  Cnlamancos 
may  be  hod  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered. 

C.AL.'VMINE,  a name  applied  to  those  ores  of  zinc 
which  arc  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  compre- 
hending both  the  oxide  and  the  carbonate  of  zinc. 

CA'LAMISTK.\TE,  ».  \ Fr.  calanittrer ; to  frizlc, 

Ca^LAMtSTRATioy.  / curl,  Of  cHsp  thc  hair.  Cotg. 
fUrratox  caUUo /erro.  ^n.  xii.  v.  100.  G.  Douglas  reu- 
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CALAMI-  d^rs  *•  Yplel  on  the  warm  brocbe  of  steclc."  Fthrat<n  is 
ST&ATE.  explained  by  S«niu«,  crUpatos  catamistro.  And  raid* 
mwfrr  is  a something,  cither  made  of,  or  in  shape  re* 
sembUng  a reed, — calamu4 — with  which  the  bnir  was 
- j curled,  and  thence  derived  its  name.  See  Vossius, 
''  Alartinius  and  Gessner. 

Wbicb  belike  mAkca  nar  Venetian  ladles  at  this  day,  to  cona- 
terfeit  yellow  baire  no  tnoeb,  great  wunen  to  and 

curie  It  up,  vibramiet  mJ  frotiam  rrm«*,  tt  jaat  oritbus  kt  eaptin^ 
Im/rm  Jtmt,  to  adorne  their  head*  with  spanglci,  pearles,  and 
nade  flowrea,  and  alt  cmirtirrs  tu  affect  a pleasing  grace  la  this 
kinde.  Nurlan,  .inalomy  af  A/r/earAely,  fol.  460. 

When  tboee  rurioua  necdlc-workea,  rarlety  of  colours,  purest 
dy«i,jeweUs,apaaglra.  pendants,  lawne,  lace,  tilfenics,  faire  and 
tine  linnrn,  embroideries,  calamistrariaMt,  oyntrarnts,  &c.  ahall 
be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a goddeasc, 
when  nature  shall  be  furtliercd  by  art.  /d.  tb.  ful.  466. 

CA'LAMITY,  n.  ^ Lat.  mZami/as;  Fr.  calamU/j 
Ca'lamitous.  adj.j  It.  coMmifd,  The  Latin  eltTnoIo- 
gists  seem  agreed  that  the  Latin  ca/r/JHi/ns  is,  proprte 
co/amorvm  tmminutio.  Donatus  (on  Terence,  Kun.  1.  1. 
34,)  observes.  Propria  caltimitatem  rmltci  granditiem 
dicunt,  quod  comnitaunl  calamum,  {hoc  rst  cu/mam  ac 
segttem.) 

A calamity  then,  primarily,  is  that  which  destroys 
the  standing  corn  ; then — any  injury,  hurt,  mischief, 
damage,  loss,  misfortune. 

Now  remalneth  to  declare  pleatlfiilly,  such  promises,  not  that 
we  wil  sett  furtb  eoerie  ooe  vaactU  but  to  shewe  the  chefe  and 
most  excellent  thiag,  wich  God  wold  haue  ri  to  bope  for,  to  com> 
forte  vs  in  our  eaJ^mitits. 

CaMne.  Faart  Cod/pe  Sermaiu,  serm.  U. 

Wyrh  ofidowtydly  ahal  folowe,  yf  ye  optinde  yowr  benyrolens 
towMda  me,  and  men  perceyes  that  by  yowr  wiadome  and  dos- 
teritie  I shal  be  releryd,  ana  In  tbya  my  calamyle  holpea. 

^ Strypa.  RarardM,v.r.  sippandir.  Lattar  v/Wataey  ta  Oardtnrr. 

Also  here  Is  to  be  noted  another  heuey  thrcleaiag  wUeb  pre> 
cheth  Uic  aalamitaua  aSictlons  of  y*  chirche. 

Jaya,  KrpaaUiam  ^ d>afitr/,  ch.  rU. 

Aaother  III  accident  Is,  drouth,  at  the  apindlsng  of  the  com  { 
which  with  os  is  rare ; but  in  hotter  countries  common ! inso- 
much as  the  word  taiamiias,  was  first  derired  from  catawma^  when 
the  corn  coold  not  get  out  of  the  tlalke. 

Baaam^  t<atmral  Hiatarft  Cami^  rii.  f 669. 

He  with  my  uacne  that  kindly  did  him  groeCe, 

Slowly  cast  rp  hts  deadly-motung  eye, 

That  long  lime  had  been  fixed  on  hb  feetc. 

To  looke  no  higher  then  bb  tnbrrie, 

Thinking  him  more  eatamitia  did  greete. 

Mirraar  far  Magittralaa^  fbl.  536. 

I am  not  mad  : too  well,  loo  well  I feels 
The  dlifereat  plague  of  each  ealamitie. 

SHaktptart.  King  /s4»,  fol.  19. 

■ My  paaaloii 

W hoorles  me  about,  and  to  blaspheme,  in  fashUm, 

I murmure  against  God  for  haring  ta'en 
Her  blessed  soole  hence,  forth  this  ralJey  nine 
Of  team,  and  dungeon  of  ealamktia  / 

Jamaan.  Etegia  so  my  Muaa. 

Man.  Hu  rsnsom,  if  my  whole  iaheriUoce 

May  compaM  it,  ahall  willingly  be  paid 

And  number'd  down  s much  rather  1 ahall  ehoM 

To  lire  the  poorest  In  my  tribe,  then  richest, 

And  he  in  that  taiamitaia  prison  leA. 

Mittan,  Samaam  Aganitta^X, 

Even  when  they  are  In  prosperity,  they  erer  and  anon  feel 
many  Inward  stings  sod  lasWs,  but  when  any  great  aflietion  or 
r«/ami/y  orertskes  them,  they  are  the  most  poor-spirited  crea- 
tures in  the  whole  world.  TiUataam.  Sarman  IL 

TOL.  XtX. 


For  let  auch  a one  reflect  upon  the  thousands,  and  the  tea  CALA* 
thouaaods  of  caiamitam  persoos  round  about  him,  and  tell  me  a MIIY. 
reason  why  he  should  stand  exempted  from  the  same  lot;  why 
proridenoe  should  be  so  food  of  him,  as  to  moke  hire  swim  in  CALA> 
pleasure,  while  others  are  ainkiog  under  their  necessities?  TAYUD. 

Somik.  barman  xL 
To  all  that  should  improre  hb  miad, 

The  Toliiutary  dupe  was  blind. 

4Vliate'er  ealauuliet  fell  on  him, 

Dbtreas  was  thrown  away  upon  Lim. 

U'ki'trAaad.  Tkt  Gaat'a  Baard. 

CALAMUS,  in  Boianpf  a genus  of  the  class  Hexon- 
dtia,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Palmtf.  Generic 
character  ; calyx  six-leaved,  the  three  outer  short  and 
broad,  the  three  inner  long  and  narrow,  acuminate ; 
corolla  none ; stamina,  lUnments  capillary,  longer  than 
the  c.Myx ; antberc  round ; germ  suj>erior  j style 
trifid ; berry  dried,  one-seeded,  covered  wdth  scales 
backwardly  imbricated. 

This  genus  bos  been  considered  as  uniting  the  palms 
and  grasses.  Jussieu  arranges  it  with  the  palms ; there 
are  eight  species  known,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
producing  the  canes  called  Rattans. 

C.'\LANCUO£,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Dfcandria,  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  .Vempemnr. 

Generic  character ; calyx  four-leaved  ; corolla  of  one 
petal,  inflated  j lip  spreading,  revolute,  four-cleft ; 
four  nectariferous  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germen  ; 
capsules  four,  ^ven  species. 

CALANORA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Coteoplera,  family  rureaMonifex,  Latr.  Generic 
character ; antenns  of  nine  articulations,  broken, 
inserted  laterally  into  the  base  of  the  ro.strum ; club 
solid,  of  two  articulations  ; rostrum  elongate,  slender, 
curved  downwards  ; body  orate. 

Calandra  abbrfviata  of  Fabricius  is  the  type  of  the 
genus.  See  the  article  CtracoLioKiTss. 

CAL.APPA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  CVar- 
tacea,  order  Malacottraca,  family  Canctridfs.  Generic 
character  ; internal  antenna:  folded  under  the  clypeus ; 
shell  short,  convex,  broader  behind  j the  posterior 
edges  hollowed  beneath ; margin  acute ; feet  ten  ; 
the  two  anterior  chelated  j posterior  very  large,  com- 
pressed, crested  on  the  buck  ; the  remaining  feet  con- 
tracted under  the  posterior  border  of  the  shell  when 
at  rest.  Type  of  the  genus,  C.  granulata.  Fab.  j Cancer 
granulatits,  Lin. 

T*he  habits  of  this  species,  (the  only  one  of  which 
any  particulars  are  known,)  are  generally  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  Canceridet.  It  lives  usually  concealed 
in  the  mud,  and  when  at  rest,  the  feet  retracted  within 
the  hollow  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  clypeus,  and 
the  parts  about  the  mouth  covered  by  the  broad  fiat 
posterior  feet,  it  scarcely  presents  the  least  appearance 
of  an  animated  being.  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  tome  v.  p.  389. 

CALASH,  n.  Fr.  eaUche.  Cams,  corn,  carrwcMS,  ca- 
riica,  caretea,  calesca,  caleche.  Thus  Menage. 

A carriage  similar  to  the  present  headed  chaise. 

I «ndcaTonr  to  make  the  heat  uae  1 can  of  erery  thhi|;  and 
therefor*,  tbonfth  1 am  in  deapalr  to  be  the  wiarr  for  these  Icerned 
iiMtnietioaa  ; yet  I hope  I ahall  be  the  merrier  for  them,  when 
yoa  and  1 take  the  air  in  the  c*/<uA  tofcther. 

Xjaeke.  Latler  ta  Aathany  CatUau,  Kay, 

1 Intend  to  come  np  at  least  a week  before  Michaelmas ; for 
fiir  Matthew  is  gon«  sbroad,  I suspect  a wooelnf,  and  his  ealttka 
b gene  with  him.  Drydta.  Lattar  ta  Nr.  Jaaab  Taaksam. 

CALATAYUD,  a considerable  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Armgon,  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Xalon  and  the  XUoca,  and  built  by  the  Moors  in  the 
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TOVAD  century,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bilbllis, 

^ ' which  stood  on  a hill  at  a short  dUlaoce  from  the 
Cal*  njodem  town.  It  contains  several  squares,  good 
BONGO,  streets,  nnd  handsome  edifices.  The  most  celebrated 
^*tii!dings  arc  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and 
the  convent  of  Mercy.  Calatayud  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alphonso  1.  of  Armeon  in  1118.  and  from 
his  descendants  by  the  King  ol  C'astlte  in  13C2.  The 
vale  of  the  same  name  in  which  the  town  stands,  is 
considered  by  some  travellers  as  presenting  one  of  the 
finc.»t  landsca(>es  in  ^paio.  The  ancient  lUlbilis  gave 
birth  to  Martial,  and  the  modem  Calatayud  to  Oratian. 
It  staud.4  about  eighty'8ve  miles  nearly  north>east  of 
Toledo,  in  lat.  N.  long.  1®  33'  \V. 

CALIIKRGA,  in  lat.  17"  IV  N.  nnd  long.  76®  SC'S, 
is  a small  town  in  the  Province  of  Btdcr,  in  the  western 
Peninsula  of  India.  It  was  long  the  scat  of  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  The  Hindu  Principality  esta* 
blisbrd  here  was  overthrown  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Dcran  by  Al^*ed-dtn,  in  a.  d.  and  the  founder  uf 

the  Babinrnt  dynasty  mode  this  place  his  Capital,  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  in  1347- 

Orme’s  li'utori/ ; Ilamiltou’s  Ifindditdn^ 

C.\LBONGO  is  the  name  of  the  Negro  race  who  live 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio  do  Rcy,  (King's  River,) 
and  between  that  river  aivd  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos, 
(Shrimp  River,)  from  5®  to  3®  2l/  N.  lat.  The  coast  is 
here  possessed  by  the  Biafaras.  (See  Biafaeas,  xviii. 
511.)  The  Calbon^s  are  said  to  1m  crafty,  treacherous 
and  Blthy  ; completely  in  a savage  slate,  having  no 
clothing  except  a belt  round  the  middle.  They  daub 
their  bodies  with  different  coloured  ochres,  in  that 
respect  resembling  the  CAfirs  and  Bdchw&nas,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  trace  peculiar 
marks  on  their  foreheads ; in  which,  perhaps,  there  may 
be  some  affinity  with  the  class-marks  of  the  Hindils. 
Among  their  singular  customs  is  that  of  acquitting 
criminals  who  pierce  their  own  arras  and  suck  out  the 
blood.  'They  are  accused  of  an  utter  want  of  parental 
feeling  of  scUing  their  children,  near  relations,  &c.;  but 
these  people  when  seen,  come  from  the  intenor,  and  arc 
therefore  known  to  the  traders  only  as  the  slaves  of 
those  wretches  who  made  a traffic  of  them,  and  who 
of  course  would  not  scruple  to  justify  their  own  iniquity 
by  heaping  groundless  charges  upon  their  weaker 
seighbours.  The  trade  with  this  part  of  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  in  the  himds  of  the  Hutch, 
who  formerly  received  400  or  500  slavee,  and  1000  or 
1^100  tons  of  ivory,  in  exchange  for  bars  iron,  beads, 
trinkets,  &e. 

The  coast  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  do 
Bey,  suddenly  rises  and  was  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Terra  alia  dot  Jmbozet  ou  Zamhut,  (the  high  land  of 
the  Ambozes  or  Zambus.)  These  heiglits  exteiid 
nearly  to  (be  Rio  dos  Camaraos,  and  their  most  clc- 
vate«l  peak  bos  such  an  elevation  as  to  be  compared 
by  navigators  to  that  of  Tcneriffe.  It  b remarkable 
that  thU  region  is  said  to  produce  no  palms,  but  the 
natives  make  an  agreeable  beverage  from  roots  called 
guiandas  trailed  in  water. 

Between  Cabo  dos  Ambozes,  (Cape  Ambosine  in 
some  maps,)  and  the  Rio  dos  Camaraos,  (Camarones 
River,)  there  arc  three  Islands  abounding  in  palms, 
(which  are  not  found  on  the  opposite  port  of  the  con- 
tinent,) extremely  productive,  and  frequented  by  the 
traders  for  slaves  and  h'ory.  The  easternmost  of  them 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous,  and  their  iobabitants 


are  reputed  to  be  the  most  artful  and  treacheroui  race 
throughout  tluinem. 

See  Dc  la  Croix,  Dapper,  Peuchet,  &c. 

CALC.4R10US,  loit.  calx,  ccleit  I lime  t lapitcoetut, 
from  which  denotes  a stone  or  the  fragments 

of  stones,  from  which  a cement  or  mortar  U made. 
^'oiisius.  And  Sebeidius  observes  that  from 


CAL-: 

BONGO, 

CALCINE. 


frango,  rticXaca,  is  cX^o*,  w hich  might  give  the  con- 
tracted vX«f,  and  thence  <raXf. 


On  Ui«  i*Mt  side,  in  thr  most  broken  jnui  nf  (Kr  prrciplrcs,  b a 
•tntuiB  utbonca  of  all  aizee,  belooiditji  to  rarium  aniioaU  sad 
fovU,  vnebssed  la  au  iacruatatloo  of  a rcddtsb  otAaneiw  rack. 

SwuUurmr.  JijmiiM,  Ltttrr  zxix. 


CAtiCEDONY,  a stalaclilic  variety  of  the  species 
of  mineral  denominated  quartz. 

('ALCKOLA,  in  ZooU>^,  a genus  of  bivalve  shelb, 
found  only  in  a fossil  state  in  the  tieighbourhood  of 
St.  Juliem.  Shell  equilateral,  inequivalve,  triangular, 
with  a flatlish  triaiij^ar  areo  beneath,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Sowerby  to  have  been  attached  ^ 
large  valve  hood-shaped,  obliquely  truncate  at  theopen- 
ing;  cardinal  margin  straight,  transverse,  somewhat 
dentated  in  the  centre  j upper  edge  arched,  'rhe  small 
valve  flattened,  semi-orbicular,  appearing  like  an  oper- 
culum to  the  large  valve  j its  internal  cardinal  edge 
having  a tubercle  at  each  side,  a central  pit,  and  sm^ 
plate.  Tike  interruptedly  porous  structure  of  the  large 
vwlve  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Tol^paria.  Lam.  An.  tant  Ferl.;  Sowerby, 
Gen.  of  ShelU. 

CALCEOLARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Hiandrui,  order  Monogynta,  natnrid  order  Scrop/m* 
larinte.  Generic  character  : corolla  ringent,  inflated  } 
capsule  two-ccUed,two-valvcd;  calyx  four-cleft,  equal. 

Nine  species ; C.  pinnata  is  a beautiful  tender 
annual. 

CALCI'NE,  V.  "v 

Calx,  n.  I To  reduce  to  a ealx.  (See  Cal- 

Calci'katb,  r.  kcAXiovs.)  Pliny  (cited  below)  des- 

Calci'natiok,  I cribes  the  ancient  process. 

(^aloiVaolx.  j 

■ And  of  the  care  tad  wo 
That  we  bad  lo  our  maurcs  wbllouag 
Aod  ia  amalgmail&^.  and 

Of  qulcksilrer,  Tcleped  tuerrurie  crude. 

C'Aauttr.  TAg  CAanooet  yemtuutrt  Tate,  v.  16239. 

Our  fovroeis  eke  of  caleimatiM,  Id.  .li.  r.  162*2. 

And  now  by  occasloa  of  speech,  koow  thus  much  for  all,  that 
all  ibio^  which  are  to  be  ra/r««^,  require  one  and  tbe  same 
manner  of  tramlort  to  wit,  within  a new  earthen  pot  never  occu- 
pied before,  well  luted  all  over  with  ktrocf  rlay,  and  so  set  into 
sa  orea  or  furnace  antlll  such  tisie  as  the  conteota  be  ca/rwed. 

JMIsud.  Piinig,  V.  U.  tot  362. 

And  In  the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  hardealof  by  baking 
without  melting,  the  heal  bath  tbeae  drives  ; firat,  it  Inouratetb, 
and  then  maketh  frafile  j and  laatly,  it  doth  iiKiocrate,  aad 
ca/ciiMfc.  Batcm.  .VaOtre/  Ilutory,  Ccut.  t. 

This  ta  the  extraeilaf  of  salt  without  cafciMsAW,  wblrh  other- 
wi«e  certainly  must  conausne  all  the  active  powers  of  any 

vegetable,  and  leavs  nothing  but  a pLaadek  and  pasalre  rirtoe. 

/fr/iyww  IfWresfanw,  p.  455. 

■ ' The  esaewe  pure 

Of  separate  souls  is  of  all  living  touch 
tmpaastre  : here  no  grcM  material  frame 

Wc  wear,  with  fleab  enromber'd,  aerrts,  and  bone  { 
They're  calcin'd  on  the  pile. 

Femun.  Htmer't  Odyuty,  book  xL 
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CA1X3KB.  71m  mj,  pTVO^Ulai,  of  proteciof  wViUomo  by  cbjnnkol  prc- 
~ dpiMioM  if  Tory  w«U  worth  our  oboerrin^  } for  tbrrrhjr  bodiri, 
CALCULE  of  rorr  differiog  colours  u well  m OAtarrs,  though  cUaooIrcd  1b 
serenu  liquor*,  arc  alt  brought  into  c«/r«  or  powder*  that  are 
~ ~ white. 

E^fitrlmtaUml  //ijr*ry  «/  C^Uun,  part  il.  exp.  xiL 
1 dare  not  lay  much  weight  oa  thia  uliaerratioB,  unlew  I know 
whiMlwi  the  bricks  were  luficieDtly  burned,  and  free  from  peb> 
bias,  oaMiwMe  by  the  brat  that  burned  ttM*  bricks. 

JJ.  Kspfrim<nt*4  /liUory  cf  C«fd,  7\t.  S. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  draw*  off  every  thing 
ToUuUe  from  a aubatance  without  fusing  it,  produces 
Caixiination.  In  modem  Chemistry  the  term  oxide 
baa  aucceeded  calx.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  cal- 
cination  ia  the  mode,  otidatkm  the  cirruJNshi/ice  of  the 
change. 

CALCOGR.VPllYj  from  brass,  and  ypa(^, 

I grave. 

The  histories  of  refiitiog ; of  making  roppena  { of  mahiag  alum } 
of  cateograpkf  i of  enaiucUiug. 

Sfirat.  ffUltry  «/  Boyal  SiKifty^  P*  2j8* 

CA'LCULE,  ».  A Fr.  coicn/er  ; It.  caleularet  Sp. 
Ca^'lcols,  a.  mcalculart  Lai.  calciihti,  from  calx, 
Ca^lcclatb,  V.  ^cofeis.  (See  CALCAmeous.) 
Calccla^tiok,  / CaleuU  were  small  atones  used 
CALccLiViTK,  Vin  counting,  reckoning,  and  com* 
CALCVLA'roa.  J puling.  Hence  to  ealcule,  or  to 
calculate,  ia  to  count,  reckon,  or  compute.  Tyndall 
and  other  old  writers  use  to  calk,  for  to  calculate. 
Axtnmanfen  al  so.  arm  st  m vhittaa  cthI 
Of  ymt  was  emteutrd  of  ye  clywut.  tha  nontiwrys  pry  fradey. 

pirrs  Fiaitm,  f.  791. 

Jol  aotilly  be  etilcmUd  all  this. 

C'A««crr.  TTk*  Fr«Kkflinft  Talf,  r.  J1596. 

And  therto  as  tha  secrete  comniaoicstioa  went,  which  by  many 
tokens  thou  rasyst  well  conlrcturc  and  gather  to  be  true,  lie 
cafAed  the  hinges  natinitie  and  byrtb,  which  is  a comowm  practice 
aasoag  prriste*  ia  all  landes,  wberbr  he  mw  wberemto  tha  hinges 
grace  should  be  iacliacd  all  his  ly(e,  and  whsi  should  be  like  to 
cfaauiica  bym  at  all  tymas.  Tyn4«U.  H’oriet,  ful.  368. 

And  at  laste  amonge  lae  great 
Tlei  fallen  rnto  bu  acconie 
That  Phorccus,  of  his  recorde, 

MThiche  was  an  astronomico. 

And  eke  a crest  magician, 

Shulda  of  bis  c<ilm44ieiam 

Srrchc  of  ronstrllsrion 

How  tbei  the  cilrv  mightca  getle. 

Cowrr.  Com/.  ✓/*.  book  T. 

A king  lt«  was,  and  to  king  Tamns  decrc  he  keit. 

But  not  with  tAlkiitg  craft  couid  he  his  plague  betuiteb  (hat  day. 

Phaer.  .JCutder,  hook  ix. 

Fyrst  the  elcccyon  of  their  monatrouse  Pope,  the  next  yrare 
niter  was  taken  clerely  from  the  common  people  by  the  clerg\-e, 
and  gyuen  to  fays  own*  famylrars,  which  anon  after  were  called 
the  college  of  telkttM,  cerdynalUs  1 sliuld  saj’e. 

Bate.  VoterUt,  part  U.  p.  12.  cb.  U. 

A strange  nstiaitic  In  taU-ulmtitM, 

As  sll  my  liurs  course  did  after  well  declare, 

Wfaerof  in  briefe  to  make  relation. 

That  other  by  me  may  leant*  to  beware. 

A/rrrswr/er  MagUtreies,  fbl.  352. 

The  tame  year  was  that  mlrarle  tern  of  the  son’s  going  back  ; 
of  which  wonder  (as  I hear)  one  Bartlioloatew  Scullct,  who  U 
much  commended  for  his  skill  in  stlronomy,  bstb  by  tnlntbUt^n 
fonnd  tbe  rrry  day,  which  amm-errd  unto  the  twenty-fifth  of  .April, 
lo  the  dnJiaa  year,  being  then  'Thursdar. 

iimkgk.  //u/pry  H'oriW,  book  Ui.  rb.  xxr. 

But  CMar  committinf  this  DMlter  unto  the  pkiloaophers,  and 
best  expert  aathcniaticiaiis  at  that  time,  did  set  forth  an  excellent 
and  perfect  kslcurlar,  more  exactly  €aUulmteti,  than  any  ntlier 
that  was  befnrv  : the  which  (he  llninans  do  use  untill  this  present 
day,  and  do  nothing  err  as  others,  in  tbe  differem-e  of  time. 

iVer/A.  PUUrch,  foL  612. 


The  conmng  man,-  that  meant  the  troth  to  show, 

Dutb  coU¥tate,  lo  see  bow  sUrres  were  bent. 

And  when  thst  be  the  planets  well  bad  rew'd, 

Ibatahc  bad  plaid  tbe  qoean,  he  doth  conclu^. 

//arriNgrM.  OrUMta,  book  slid.  stao.  111. 

Sox.  Hiyitamc  aifyighu  me,  la  whose  sound  U death  i 
A cunaing  man  did  miew^rr  my  birth, 

And  told  me  that  by  water  1 sbo«dd  dye. 

Hhakiftmrt,  A'isg  Henry  VI.  .9<ro«rf  Part,  fol.  137, 
Two  priests  also,  the  one  bight  Holenbrokr, 

11)#  other  Suthwei,  clerkes  in  cuoiuration, 

Thi-se  two  chaplalaes  were  they  that  rndertoofce 
To  cast  sod  rs/Ar  the  king's  true  constellation. 

.Virrevr  far  Mngiurait$,  fol.  320. 

I fear  this  learned  man  may  have  been  aoinewkst  mi.iinformied 
by  the  navigators  bo  relies  oa,  or  else  that  tlic  sray  of  allowing 
fcH-  refrartions  is  not  yri  reduced  to  a sufficient  certainty  ; for  I 
do  not  find  by  those  who  liavc  purposely  gnoe  to  the  lop  of  it, 
{Tencride]  that  Utc  mountain  is  so  nigh  ns  bis  taleniatirm  make* 
it.  Bcyte.  A'esp  /ArperimeM/s,  i'Ayrit  »-ai<rA«a»rc/,  eXp.  xxiii. 

H)cy  must  bare  observed  very  little,  who  bare  not  remarked, 
that  [persotu  bred  to  trade]  have  in  general  a much  better  idea, 
by  loDg  haldta  of  raIrwMivr  doalingt,  of  the  propriety  of  expend- 
ing ia  order  to  acquire. 

Burk*.  TVac/i  sa  the  Popery  Lav$. 

A seat  bi  this  hotwe  for  good  parpoMs,  for  l>ad  purposes,  for 
no  pur{>osc«  st  all,  (except  Uie  mere  coiksideratlou  dcristd  from 
bring  concerned  ia  the  puhHck  councils,)  srill  ever  be  a ftrst-rato 
objert  of  amlMtioo  in  Ecnrland.  Ambiltun  w no  exact  eaUniattr. 
Arariee  Itsalf  does  not  <«Asfiale  strictly  when  it  games. 

Id.  Om  tkorUning  the  dnratien  e/  /*ar/ias»«i*rx. 

CALCULOUS,  stony,  from  colcu/iti.  See  Cajl* 

CASEOUS. 

Thus  the  rolaUle  salt  or  urine  wBl  coagofato  aqnn  ritse,  or 
inirits  of  wioc ; and  thus  perhaps  (as  Hclmont  excellently  de- 
clsiTtb,)  tbe  stoae*  or  enlcnUnt  coneretious  in  kidney  or  bladder 
may  be  produced.  Str  Thowoae  Urowme,  book  U.  cb.  ir. 

CALCULUS,  a term  principally  confined  to  ibosa 
morbid  concretions  which  are  deposited  or  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Their  origin  may  be  traced  to  a diseased  state  of 
some  function  of  animal  life,  ami  in  their  conse- 
quences they  produce  some  of  the  most  painful  nod 
funnidablc  disorders.  Such  are  the  Calculi  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  biliary  ducU,  while  those  aometimes 
deposited  upon  tbe  joints  of  {M.*rsons  ufliicted  with 
the  gout  produce  much  less  |uun  or  inconvenience. 
Tbe  animals  which  most  nearly  approach  to  man  in 
the  perfection  of  their  oiganization,  such  as  hordes, 
oxen,  dugs,  and  pigs,  and  probably  alt  others  are  liable 
to  the  same  diseases,  and  their  sufferings  may  be  con- 
siderable ; but  the  formation  of  a pearl  which  is  equally 
con.sidered  to  be  an  effect  of  disease,  can  he  hut  n very 
alight  annoyance  to  the  shell-fish  {troducing  it,  being 
perhaps  a misdirected  rather  than  a depraved  system 
of  action. 

The  Bezoars  so  much  valued  in  former  time*  for 
their  supposed  medicinal  virtues  were  frequently 
animal  Calculi,  in  this  strict  sense  of  the  word.  One 
other  class  of  substances  deserves  here  to  be  men- 
tioned i this  principally  contains  animal  or  vegetable 
matters,  either  mechanically  compected  or  even  ce- 
mented together,  so  as  to  fonn  a hard  though  not  a 
strongmans:  such  are  the  ball*  of  hair  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  ruminating  anintals  ; and  the  masses  of 
undigested  food  which  become  fixed  in  the  intestines 
of  all  kinds  of  animals,  producing  n very  aeriout  de- 
rangement of  (he  system. 

For  the  treatment  of  Calculous  disorders,  sec  Mnot- 
ctSR  and  ScncKiiv,  and  for  the  analysis  and  claaslficn* 
tiuo  of  Calculi,  see  CuaMiSTBV. 
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CALDAS  CALDAS  DE  MONBUY,  a small  town  of  Spain, 
, situated  amidst  abrupt  and  broken  scenery  In  Csta- 
MONBU^.  deriTiug  its  name  from  its  hot  mineral 

CALE-  spring'  'rhe  water  is  so  hot,  that  the  inhabitants 
DONIA.  bring  their  eggs,  vegetables,  and  other  things,  which 
^ - ^ they  hang  in  the  stream  as  it  descends  from  the  rock 
to  be  boiled  } and  yet  when  cooled,  it  is  drank  either 
by  itself  nr  mixed  with  wine,  and  is  rccotumended  in 
Bcrophulous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  Caldas  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  a district, 
inhabited  by  a people  denominated  Aquknlden^et,  who 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  contests 
between  Rome  and  (Carthage  for  this  part  of  Speun. 
The  principal  antiquities  are  the  ancient  walls  and 

Stes.  Caldas  is  less  than  twenty  miles  north  of 
Tcelona. 

CALDEY,  nr  Vvts  Pva,  a small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pembrokeshire,  about  two  miles  from  the  main 
land.  It  is  about  a mile  in  Icngtb,  and  half  os  much 
in  width.  One  third  of  tbe  600  acres  which  it  contains, 
is  under  cultivation.  A Priory  once  existed  upon  it 
as  a cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Doginacl,  the  tower  of 
which  still  remains. 

CALDRON,  Fr.  chauldron,  from  the  Lat.  caldarium, 
from  caUlus,  tbc  contraction  of  caluiut,  hot.  Menage 
remarks,  that  from  tbc  Greek  heat,  is  derired 

caldarium, 

Apolated  is  tbe  ne«e  moooe, 

Whan  il  was  tyme  for  to  doooe. 

She  sat  a on  the  6re 

lu  wbiebe  WBS  all  the  bote  atyre. 

Gowrr.  Com/.  Atm.  book  T>  fol.  190« 

He  caused  hyn  to  swere,  UiaC  as  soone  as  he  were  deed,  that 
he  ftliulde  take  his  Iwdy,  and  boll  U In  a cmoJrom  tyl  the  flceehe 
dci>arteil  cicnc  fro  Uic  boones,  and  then  to  bgry  the  flesshc,  and 
kepe  sCylt  tbc  boones.  Froiumrt.  CromycU,  ch.  XxtU 

After  which  rictory  at  Ptolemy  mueed  by  the  villi^s  of  tbe 
Jews,  be  slew  all  their  women,  aiwi  caused  the  youuf  chililren  to 
be  sod  In  great  e*Ur«»»  that  tlie  rest  of  tbe  Jews  might  tbrreliy 
think  ihnt  ibc  Egyptlaivt  were  grown  Co  be  meiiTatcm,  and  strike 
them  with  the  greater  terror. 

JimJrgi.  tiittory  9/ the  tVorldf  book  ii.  cb.  riL 

Rot  standing  high  aloft,  low  lay  tbioc  rare, 

Anti  tlwre  such  ^lastly  noise  ofyrufi  Hiaincs, 

And  braxm  tau^roua  tliou  shatt  wimblins  Lcare, 

Which  thousand  iprights  with  long  rnduring  palnea 
Do  lussc,  thst  it  will  stonne  thy  feeble  braines. 

Spemetr.  ^tirrnr,  book  Ui.  caxL  3.  st. 

The  devil  himaelf  would  be  but  a contemptible  a4lrcrsary, 
were  be  not  tarr  of  a correspondoot,  and  a party  that  held  iotel- 
ligeoce  with  him  In  our  own  brrasts.  All  the  biowlag  of  the  fire 
put  under  a cmmldrom,  could  never  make  it  boU  over,  were  there 
Dot  a fulness  of  water  williln  it. 

South.  .Srrmaiu,  Tol.  riit.  lem.  ir. 

CALEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngtnesia, 
order  Aqualis,  natural  order  Cor^mbifera.  Generic 
character : receptacle  chaffy ; down  hairy  | calyx 
imbricate. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  New 
Zeal^d. 

CALEDONIA,  the  ancient  nsme  fur  Scotland.  Cam- 
den derives  it  from  the  Celtic  Caltd,  hard,  os  allusive 
to  the  uncivilised  state  of  the  countr}*.  Buchanan 
from  the  Scottish  Caldera,  a hazle  tree.  Others  from 
two  British  Words,  Cmi  l^n,  (tsuIs  of  the  Mountains, 
or  Gael  DocA,  Gaul  district.  Caledonia  embraces  all  the 
British  country  north  of  the  wall  of  Severut. 
Calbdoku,  a town  in  l<ivingstOQ  County,  in 


the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  caLE- 
Genessee.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  Albany  DONJA^ 
to  Buffalo,  in  a good  agricultural  district,  producing  NEH'. 
great  quantities  of  wheat.  There  arc  also  beds 
gypsum,  lime-stone,  iron  ore,  with  salt  and  sulphur 
springs.  What  ore  colled  Great  springs,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  are  consider^  as  a curiosity. 

The  waters  are  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  lime, 
and  boil  up  in  large  quantities,  in  a kind  of  reservoir 
of  about  five  acres.  In  all  places  of  this  pond  wherein 
the  water  is  not  constantly  found,  a very  singular  weed 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  so  thick  as 
to  be  almost  impenetrable.  The  surface  of  the  water 
is  covered  with  a frothy  substance,  w hich  has  a very 
offensive  smell  when  dry.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  subject  to  very  little  variation.  It  is  always 
excessively  cold,  but  never  freezes.  A large  milU 
stream  flows  from  the  pond,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
is  but  little  affected  by  rain  or  drought.  Population 
of  the  town  2355. 

Caledonu,  Nkw,  a County  of  North  America,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountirins,  extending  about  500  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  400  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
a mountainous  region,  and  abounds  in  lakes,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  are  Stuart's  lakes,  and  Natteotoin  lake. 

The  most  noted  rivers  are  Fraser’s  and  Natteotain's 
rivers.  Tbe  former  of  which  rises  about  latitudes.  55% 
and  longitude  W.  124%  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of 
Georgia,  latitude  49*^ ; the  latter  issues  from  the  lake 
of  that  name,  and  enters  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  lati> 
lode  53%  The  thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  32^ 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  climate  is  in 
general  more  temperate  than  in  tbe  some  latitude  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  summer 
is  never  very  hot,  as  both  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  tempered  by  tbe  vicinity  and  influence  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  natives  of  this  region  cull  them* 
selves  Td'CuUictf  but  arc  called  Carriers  by  the  whites, 
and  arc  estimated  at  5000. 

Cai.bik)nia,  Nkw.  an  island  in  tbc  south  Pacific  Siniation, 
Ocean,  which  appears  to  be  called  Jialadc  by  the  ea*<ot» 
natives.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  par:dlel  of  tbe 
middle  of  New  Holland,  ami  about  ten  degrees  cast  of 
that  island.  Us  northern  extremity  is  about  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  south  buitude,  where  it  stretches  for 
250  miles  tow.irds  the  south-east,  but  is  in  general  not 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  New  Caledonia 
seems  to  be  principally  encompassed  by  dangerous 
rocks  and  shoals  } but  os  tbe  European  vessels  by 
which  it  has  been  visited,  have  usmdiy  resorted  to  the 
harbour  of  Balade,  near  the  north-west  extremity,  it 
is  that  part  of  the  coast  alone  which  is  well  known. 

The  island  presents  one  uniform  chain  of  mountains,  General 
stretching  throughout  its  whole  length,  with  barren 
summits;  but  their  flanks  arc  interspersed  with  fertile 
Tallies,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending  from 
the  8U])erior  elevations.  One  of  these  heights  has  been 
cstimatetl  at  70(H)  feet  in  altitude.  I'hc  island  has  been 
thought  to  bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  New 
South  Woles,  or  Von  Diemen's  Land,  and  many  of  its 
productions  arc  the  same,  but  less  abundant.  Vege* 
tables  in  general  are  scarce,  Che  bread-fruit  tree  is 
not  very  common,  and  the  cocoa  nut  trees  are  small  j 
plantains  and  sugar  cones  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 

It,  however,  produces  yams,  potatoes,  and  other 
roots,  figs,  oranges,  and  ginger.  The  country  is  par* 
tially  cultivated,  but  its  general  appearance  isunfitrour* 
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CALK-  able  to  the  support  of  a dcn*e  population.  Turtle,  and 
DONIA,  various  kinds  of  fish  abound  on  the  shore,  but  some 
of  these  species  arc  poisonous,  and  had  nearly  proved 
CALRNDS  to  some  of  the  ship's  crew,  when  Captain  Cook 
touched  there  in  1774. 

New  Caledonia  is  inhabited  by  a mixed  race,  who  in 
complexion  resemble  the  people  of  Tanoa,  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  or  rather  arc  between  them  and  the 
New  Zealanders.  Captain  Cook  found  them  affable 
and  honest,  and  their  women  more  chaste  than  in  most 
of  the  other  South  Sea  i-ilands.  They  wear  a petticoat 
made  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain,  at  least  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  but  not  an  inch  lon^r  than  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose  designed."  ^^e  married 
w'omen  had  them  bla^,  the  unmarried  white.  The 
upper  part  of  their  bodies  was  tattoed ; both  sexes 
had  good  countenances,  and  some  of  the  men  exceeded 
six  In  height.  Those  who  live  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  seemed  meagre  and  famished.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  frizzled,  and  is  generally  cut  off  by 
the  women,  while  the  men  eradicate  their  beards. 
Their  houses  are  like  bee  hives  with  conical  roots, 
and  are  entered  by  a hole  just  large  enough  for  a man 
to  creep  in  at.  These  dwellings  are  merely  composed 
of  a few  sticks  and  reeds  covered  with  dried  grass.- 
Tbey  niake  their  fishing  nets,  and  the  sails  of  their 
canoes  of  the  fibres  of  the  plantain,  and  boil  their 
roots  and  fish  in  earthen  jars.  Their  canoes  are  com- 
posed of  two  trees  hollowed  out,  and  joined  together 
by  a platform. 

The  disposition  of  the  New  Caledonians  appeared 
dull,  and  they  manifested  little  of  that  curiosity  which 
is  usual  among  savages.  Their  language  is  harsh  and 
guttural  } and  neither  civil  nor  religious  authority  was 
discovered  among  them.  The  greatest  evil  they  have 
to  contend  with  is  scarcity  of  food,  and,  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  they  sometimes  bind  tight  liga- 
tures round  their  bodies,  as  well  os  swallow  large 
lumps  of  on  unctuous  earth.  They  are  cannibals  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word]  and  the  want  of  provisions 
is  often  considered  as  a sufficient  ground  for  going  to 
war,  that  they  may  devour  their  slaughtered  enemies. 
In  these  conflicts  they  chiefly  use  spears  and  slings, 
and  the  latter  are  employed  with  such  effect,  that  the 
stones  produce  severe  wounds  at  a great  distance. 
Much  pains  are  taken  to  give  their  weapons  the  highest 


degree  of  polish,  of  which  they  are  capable.  Captain  CALE.. 
Cook,  in  1774,  estimated  the  papulation  at  50,<XX)j 
but  when  the  French  were  at  the  island  in  I7IW,  they  ‘ 

thought  that  this  estimate  had  either  been  too  high, 
or  that  some  calamity  had  thinned  their  numbers  in 
the  interval.  The  character  they  gave  of  the  natives 
is  also  far  less  favourable  than  that  deUoealcd  by 
Captain  Cook ; but  they  appear  only  to  have  seen,  or, 
at  least,  to  have  represented,  the  dark  side  of  th« 
picture. 

CA.  \ , V ralffio,  ten,  to  be  or  become 

At.arA  CTiOM.  yijpj  Caieo,  Vossiua  deduces  from- 
I the  Doric  cdXce*  for  burning. 


lurc. 

:.VLEFY.  A 

L'Af.SrA'CTIOM.  I 
CaW'dITV,  I ^ 

Cali'occt.  J ^ 


Hat  rryKtsl  will  rmU/e  into  eirctridty;  that  is,  s power  to 
attract  atraws  or  Hfht  bodies  and  cunvert  the  aerdle  freely 
pUced.  Sir  THomms  Hrvwit,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

At  [if]  Ute  rcmenibrance  of  can  warm  a man  la  a 

edd  frosty  aifkt.  M»rr.  PMUm.  /*mw,  pref.  c.  2. 

But  ice  will  dttsolre  ia  aav  way  of  heat;  for  U will  dtasolro 
with  Are  t It  will  colUqaate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl  \ nor  doth  it 
oaelv  submit  onto  an  actual  heat,  but  not  endure  the  potentul- 
cmiiitHy  of  many  waters.  Sir  TAouuu  /frown,  book  U.  ch.  L 
, 9ince  the  subterranean  eefufarfr  hare  been  introduced. 

Kttlym, 

CALENBERG,  or  KAXENBRac,  a Principality  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Honot'cr,  bordering  upon  lAineberg, 
HUdesheim,  Brunswick,  Lippc-Detmold,  nnd  Schau* 
eoburg.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  situated  eleven  or  twelve  miles  south  of 
Hanover.  The  country  is  in  some  parts  mountainous, 
in  some  marshy,  and  in  others  sandy,  but  generally 
fertile ; and  the  chief  streams  are  the  Weser  and  the 
Leine.  The  common  produce  is  wheat,  r>e,  barley, 
oats,  tobacco,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Its  whole  extent 
is  stated  at  lOM)  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  about  which  is  151  persons  to 

each  mile.  From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  moat  populous  districts  within  the  Hanoverian 
dominions,  as  the  average  population  of  the  whole 
Kingdom  is  less  than  100  for  each  square  mile.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Principality,  it  has  been  stated  that 
about  1480  were  Jews,  890  Catholics,  S80  Calvinists, 
and  the  remainder  Lutherans.  It  includes  twelve 
towns,  with  a great  number  of  villages.  The  chief  of 
these  towns  are  Hanover,  Hameln,  and  Xeustadt. 


CALENDS. 


CA'LENDS,  n.  From  the  Calendt,  says  Vos- 

Ca'taNDAB,  V.  ( sius,  is  Coiendarivin . 
CA^LBNDAa,  n,  I The  first  days  of  the  month 
CA'^LANDOOBAVRsa.  J were  denominated  Katenda, 
because  on  those  days,  the  nones  of  the  month,  whether 
they  should  be  five  or  seven,  (Kolentur,)  are  called  or 
proclaimed.  Varro.  Interest  on  nrnney  was  usually 
paid  on  the  CatfiuUj  and  the  book  in  which  was  kept 
an  account  of  the  sums  due,  was  called  Calendurixtm. 
Now  applied  to 

A book,  in  which  are  stated  the  days,  weeks,  and 
months,  with  the  feasts  or  festivals  of  the  church, 
which  occur  during  the  year. 

li  is  also  used,  gcoerally,  as  a guide, — to  the  par- 


ticular time,  place  or  manner,  of  doing  any  thing  ; as 
a r^^ter. 

To  caltndar  is  used  by  Whitclock } i.  e.  to  enter 
into,  to  record  or  register  in,  a Calendar. 

ThU  sec  clepe  I tbf  tenpcAtoui  mslero 
Uf  diepatrr,  Uut  TVotlun  vm  in 
But  now  of  hope  ibe  kmlmdtt  br|rio. 

I'Aairffr.  Trotfu,  book  H.  foL  157. 

H«  teaeliicth  tbem  that  the  eeremooies  of  Moaet  law*  ars 
abolialwii,  with  diueri  other  thytipr*.  as  the  reste  of  the  aabboik 
(lay,  the  diiplcatort  and  paine  of  cirrumruioa,  the  cenysf 
about  of  the  caUudn,  the  holy  dayea,  whiehe  tbriae  yerety  caoM 
ayaine. 

VittiU.  V.  U.  Tht  ^rfumtnt  •/ the  EfiatU  U iAe  Etmnm, 
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CALENDS.  Crotb  oowTMtr  vftf,  qood  he,  ftl  stilU  uul  »oft 

V ,-  Aad  let  01  dloe  u sooe  es  that  jre  may^ 

^ ^ For  by  my  kalt*drr\\  is  prime  of  day. 

Ckmtcrr.  Tht  SMpmatu%ts  Tate,  r.  1313d. 

Alwl  WOit  wcl  that  iairnder  U alic 
To  ary  fromaa,  that  wol  louer  he. 

CkamefT.  7%e  J*nJ6gur  »f  C'^«jM/ra,  t)uem  of  Kgifpl. 

With  respect  to  Imaifr*,  1 hold  tliat  they  are  oo  itifrredieal  hi 
the  Chriattan  belie/,  but.  long  after  the  poblicatioo  of  the  faith  of 
eWiet,  were  introdaeed  inlo  the  wnHd,  by  the  permiaaion  of  the 
church,  to  be  as  n ratendar  to  the  laity  and  the  ignorant,  that  by 
Ttsibic  repreaenlation  of  ti»e  Milferiuga  of  Chriat,  and  of  the  piotii 
lives  aiwi  mnrtynloms  of  the  Mints,  the  reraeinbrance  of  thoae 
ibiofps  might  the  mure  easily  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

CMtett.  2’nat  ef  Sir  /oka  Oi$tr»Mi0, 

Sylla  vritcili  bimaclf  in  bU  commentaries,  that  he  took  the  elty 
of  Athens  OQ  the  very  sel(>day  of  the  talrndt  of  March  j which 
conietb  to  agm  witli  the  first  day  of  the  moncth,  that  wc  call 
AnthesU’riiui,  uo  the  wliieli  day  ^ chaoec  many  things  arc  dooc 
at  Athena,  in  metnorr  of  AVr  Flood,  nod  of  lac  nnireruH  dc« 
•IrscUoD  of  Um  whole  world,  that  was  in  old  titoe  by  rage  of 
watarv,  faJliug  uut  erca  in  that  very  monetb. 

A'or/A.  Platerck,  lol.  394. 

But  the  ordloaace  of  the  iainuiar,  and  reformation  of  the 
year,  to  take  away  all  cupfuaioo  of  time,  being  exactly  calculated 
by  the  MaUwoiatitiaDB,  and  brought  to  perfection,  waa  a great 
coinmodity  unto  all  men.  /rf.  /i.  fol.  612. 

This  is  that  eclipse  which  I>r,  Pell  sent  word  of  to  the  society, 
that  Eirhstadiua  himself,  and  almost  all  eaUadogrmpkera  had 
■kipped  over. 

Uoyit.  IxHer  from  H,  OfifmAurg,  Sep.  v.  Txii.  1664. 

The  Calends,  according  to  the  above  derivation, 
were  proclaimed  on  the  .np]icarance  of  every  new 
moon,  until  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when  Cn.  l-laviua 
the  Curule  ordered  the  fWtfi  Culendare$,  or 

Calendar  os  they  are  now  termed,  to  he  affixed  u)x>n 
the  walls  of  public  edifices,  in  ortler  Ibm  every  ]>ersuii 
might  know  the  difTerence  of  times,  and  the  returns  of 
the  festivals.  The  Calends  were  consecrated  to  Juno, 
who  was  thence  itenominated  CaicHduris  Juno.  In 
marking  the  days  of  the  month,  the  Uonians  counted 
backwartls : thus,  the  first  day  of  January  Ixriiig  the 
Calends  of  January,  they  called  the  hist  day  of  De- 
cember Pridk  Kaltmlm,  or  Vndie  Ktilendarutn  Januarii, 
marked  shortly /Vwi.  Kut.Jan.i  the  day  before  that, 
or  the  thirtieth  of  Det ember,  Ttrtio  Kal.  /on,}  and  so 
back  to  the  thirteenth,  wlien  the  JiUs  of  December 
commence  (from  to  ut,  or  eidot,  a Jigure,  both  re- 
ferring to  the  ap(>camiicc  of  the  moon,  or  from  the  old 
Etrurian  word  id«o,  I divide,  as  the  month  is  nearly 
divided  by  them.)  These  Ides  were  also  counted  back- 
wards to  the  filth,  when  the  Stuurs  {nono-idut,  as  if  nine 
days  fnjm  the  Ides)  began,  which  were  numbered  after 
the  same  manner  to  the  first  day  of  the  month,  which 
is  the  Calends  of  December.  The  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  Calends,  but  called  the  first  day  of  the 
month  or  new  moon  j whence  the  proverb 

(said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Augustus)  ad  (ircecat 
Calcndaf,  at  the  Greek  Calends, — meaning  never. 
(Suetonius  «i  Augutto,  87.) 

The  Calends  of  January  were  more  solemn  than 
those  of  any  other  mouth,  and  were  particularly  con- 
secrated to  Juno  and  Janus  ; on  Ibis  day  also  the  ma- 
gistrates entered  upon  their  offices,  and  the  Romans 
intercliangcd  presents,  a.s  a token  of  friendship.  To 
debtors  the  Calends  were  melancholy  days,  as  they 
were  then  obliged  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts  j 
whence  they  were  called  tristf*  or  sad,  by  Horace,  {Sal. 
lib.  i;  Sat.  3,  V.  8?,)  and  cticra  or  swift,  by  Orid.  (De 
Reined.  Amorit,  v,  5dl.) 


CsLKKoa,  in  Eccletw$iual  Hblory,  denote  conference! 
which  anciently  were  held  by  the  oleigy  of  each 
Deanery,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  concerning 
their  duty  and  condxiot,  especially  in  what  related  to 
the  imposition  of  penance.  (Dn  Cange,  CloMarimn 
Med.  e(  In/im.  LtUrniUtiit,  iuvoco.) 

CALKNDaa  or  Kalendab,  Calendarhtm  vel  Kalenda^ 
rium,  (from  Causniw,)  a register  of  the  year;  in  which 
the  months  and  stated  times  are  mark^,  as  festivals 
and  holy  days.  The  Calendar  being  of  civil  inatitution, 
vartes  according  to  the  different  forms  of  the  year,  and 
distributions  of  time,  which  have  been  established 
among  different  natkms.  Hence  we  read  of  the  Homan, 
Greek,  Jewish,  Gregorian,  British,  French  Hepnb- 
heuD,  and  other  Calendars. 


CALER. 

BAR. 


^ 1.  Of  the  Rojnon  Calendar. 

The  most  celebrated  Calendar  is  that  of  the  Homana ; Caleodtr  of 
Houiulus  divided  the  yaar  into  ten  moolhs  only,  onn-  Romulus, 
sisting  of  an  une<|ual  number  of  days.  The  first  of 
these  months  was  called  Martim,  or  Morch,  from 
Mars,  his  supuosed  father  ; the  second  Aprilu,  either 
from  the  Grech  uame  Venus,  ('A0p«<«'ry,)  or  because 
the  trees  and  flowers  then  open  (sr  ciperiun/)their  buds ; 
the  third  Maiue,  May,  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mer- 
cury ; and  the  fourth  Jumi»u,  from  the  goddess  Juno. 

Tlie  remaining  six  o»onihs  were  named  from  their  num- 
ber, QatN/ilis,  or  the  fifth  UHinth;  Sexiiiu,  or  the  sixth 
montli  i Septefuber,  Oclol>er,  Soeember,  and  Decevnier, 
being  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tralh  months. 

Quiulilis  was  afterwards  called  Julmt,  in  honour  of 
Julius  Cissar  ; and  .Sextilis,  yfugashu,  frrtm  Augustus 
C-sesur,  because  in  it  be  had  first  been  made  Consul, 
and  Itsd  obtained  several  remarkable  victories.  In 
succeediug  years,  other  Einperora  gave  their  names 
to  particular  months;  but  these  were foigotten  after 
their  death.  The  year,  as  established  by  Uonuilus, 
contained  304  tliys.  It  was.liowever,  soon  discovered, 
that  this  account  of  time  was  too  short,  and  that  the 
Civil  year  most  begin  long  before  the  bolar  year. 

Romulus  therefore  ordain^,  that  two  iutcrcalary 
months  should  be  added  to  every  year : but  tliese 
were  not  inserted  in  the  Calendar,  nor  were  any  names 
assigned  to  them  until  the  following  reign. 

The  Calendar  of  Romnlus  was  reform^  by  his  sue-  Refonna- 
ecssor,  Numa  Pompilios,  who  added  two  months,  tioo  of  tha 
Januarius  or  January,  from  Janus,  to  whom  the  first 
day  of  this  month  was  peculiarly  consecrated,  and 
Februariui  or  February,  because  the  people  were  then 
purified  (februabantnr,  i.e.  purgaboNlur  vel  /its/raiau/iir) 
by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  (Fs^ua/ia,)  from  the  sins  of 
the  whole  year:  for,  anciently,  this  was  the  lust  month 
in  the  year.  Nuina  divided  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  according  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  Jays  ; and 
not  long  afterwards  added  one  day  to  Jaouar>',  and 
thus  made  his  year  to  consist  of  three  hundred  oikI 
fifty-five  days,  to  make  the  number  odd.  which  was 
thought  the  more  fortunate  : but  he  would  not  allow 
more  than  twenty-eight  days  for  February,  which  was 
always  accounted  on  unlucky  mouth.  He  further 
transferred  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  March  to 
January,  reckoning  March  as  the  second,  April  as  the 
third  month,  &c.  and  placed  February  at  the  end  of 
the  Calendar.  Hence  originated  the  apparent  absur- 
dity of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  months  in  his 
Calendar,  bearing  the  names  of  the  seventh,  eighth. 
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CALEN-  mid  ninth.  M'bieh  they  siiU  retoin.  But  as  ten  days,  five 
hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes,  (or  rather  foi(^-eight 
minutes,  fifty-seven  seconds)  were  wanting  to  m^c 
the  lunar  year  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  he 
appointed  that,  every  other  year,  an  eatraordinary 
month  should  be  added,  called  .Vrrcedmui  or  Afcrre- 
donitti,  from  the  I^atin  word  mercet,  signifying  wages, 
probably  because  this  time  was  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  domestics  ; and  it  was  inserted  between  the 
twenty-third  atid  twenty-fourth  days  of  February.  The 
Homan  people,  however,  preferred  to  call  this  addi- 
tional month  iMt'itsit  Intercaloris  or  Fe6rtMri«i<  Inler- 
calaris.  The  intercalating  of  this  month  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Poni*fict»  or  Pontiffs  ; who  by 
inserting  more  or  fewer  days,  used  to  moke  the  current 
year  longer  or  shorter,  as  was  most  convenient  for 
themselves  or  their  friends;  for  instance,  that  a ma- 
gistrate might  sooner  or  later  resign  his  office,  or  that 
contractors  for  the  revenue  might  have  longer  or 
shorter  time  to  collect  the  taxes.  The  year  Numa 
underwent  no  alteration  until  the  year  45^  a.  c.,  when 
the  Decemviri  changed  the  order  of  the  months,  by 
placing  Februar)’  where  it  now  stands.  This  arrange- 
ment has  never  since  been  disturbed. 

The  intercalations  above  mentioned,  being  ill  ob- 
scn'cd  by  the  Pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  bad  committed 
the  care  of  them,  the  months  at  length  became  trans- 
posed from  their  stated  seasons  ; the  winter  months 
being  carried  back  into  autumn,  and  the  autumnal  into 
Jiilisa  summer.  Julius  Csesar  therefore  resolved,  when  he 
Csleadsr.  became  master  of  the  state,  to  put  an  end  to  this  dis- 
order, by  abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of  inter- 
calations.  For  this  purpose  a.  u.  g.  707,  n.  c.  47,  he 
adjusted  the  year  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  assigned  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  which 
they  still  contain  ; and,  that  matters  might  proceed 
regularly,  from  the  first  of  the  ensuing  January, 
(a.  V.  c.  708,)  he  inserted  in  the  current  year,  besides 
the  intercalary  month  of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell 
into  it  of  course,  two  extraordinary  months  between 
November  and  December,  the  one  of  thirty-three  and 
the  other  of  thirty-four  days,  so  that  this  year,  which 
was  called  the  year  of  confusion,  consisted  of  sixteen 
months,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days.  'l*hese 
important  changes  were  efi^cted  by  the  enre  and  skill 
of  Sosigenes,  a celebrated  astronomer  of  Alexandria, 
whom  Cresar  bad  brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  j 
and  a new  Calendar  was  formed  from  his  arrangement 
by  Flavius  a scribe,  digested  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Roman  festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing 
the  days  by  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  and  consisting 
of  865  days.  To  correct  the  excess  of  six  hours  in 
each  year,  it  was  ingeniously  provided,  that  one  day 
should  be  intercalated  every  fourth  rear ; and  this 
intercalary  day  W'as  added  to  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary} so  that  the  Sexius  Calendas  Marta,  the  sixth  of 
the  Calends  of  March  or  the  twenty-fourth  of  February, 
was  to  be  twice  reckoned;  whence  this  fimrth  year 
was  called  B)S-srxtile,  or  tixkt  sextUe.  In  later  times 


it  has  also  been  called  LaAP-vr.Aa,  from  its  leaping 
fonrartl.s  that  year  more,  by  a day,  than  on  any  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  c.vre  of  Julius  Ctesar  in  adjusting 
the  exact  period  of  intercalation,  the  priests  mistaking 
the  proper  years  had  again  introduced  confusion  into 
the  Calendar  j and,  in  thirtv-six  years,  tire/ee  days  liad 
been  intercalated  instead  nine.  The  Emperor  Au- 
gustus, therefore,  commanded  that  the  three  following 


intercalary  years  should  not  be  intcrcnlated,  so  that  CALEIV- 
these  three  days  might  be  absorbed  in  the  interval.  DAR. 
(Gassendi  KaUndarium  Romanutn,  m Grtivii  Tket.  Ani. 

Roai.  tom.  viii.  ; Adam’s  Roman  AnlUfuititSt  p.  300-— 

303 ; Brady’s  Clavis  CaUndaria,  vot.  i.) 

In  March,  Mav,  July,  and  October,  the  Nones  fell 
on  the  7th,  and  the  Ides  on  the  15th  ; in  January, 
February,  April,  June,  August,  September,  November 
anil  December,  the  Nones  fell  on  the  5th  and  the  Ides 
on  the  13th,  of  those  respective  months. 

The  Koman  Calendar  has  not  come  down  to  our 
times,  in  every  respect  entire.  The  following  transla- 
tion, which  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  clas- 
sical students,  is  made  complete  from  two  or  three 
ancient  Calendars.  The  Nundinal  letters,  (which  ore 
explained  in  the  next  paragraph.)  uiidthc  days  appro- 
priated to  work  and  to  (he  public  assemblies,  arc  de- 
rived from  an  ancient  Calendar  on  marble,  preserved 
at  Rome  ; niid  the  notices  of  the  festivals,  and  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  are  taken  from  the 
Calendars  of  Dempster  and  Gassendi  ; all  of  which 
are  given  in  the  eighth  voiume  of  Grsivhis'a  Thesaunu 
Antiquitatum  Rommutrum,  The  order  of  the  months, 
and  the  number  of  days  in  each  month,  are  the  same 
as  have  been  already  mentioned.  Each  month,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  divided  into  five  columns,  embracing 
the  following  particulars. 

1.  The  fir»t  column  contains  the  Liitras  A'undtnaler,  ExpUns- 
or  Nundinal  Letters,  a series  of  eight  letters,  which  is  don  of  tbs 
continued  from  the  first  to  the  lost  day  of  the  year, 

that  there  might  always  be  one  of  them  to  signiiy 
those  days  of  the  year,  on  which  were  held  the  meet- 
ings, by  the  Romans  termed  2sunduut,  and  which  re- 
turned every'  ninth  day  ; that  the  citizens  might  come 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  to  be  Informccrof  what 
concerned  either  religion  or  the  government.  These 
letters  are  so  placed,  that,  if  the  nundinal  day  of  the 
first  year  was  uuder  the  letter  .A,  which  is  at  the  1st, 
the  9th,  the  17th,  and  (be  25th  day  of  January,  &c. 
the  letter  of  the  Nundinal  day  for  the  next  year  must 
be  D,  which  is  at  the  5lh,  the  13th,  and  the  21st  of 
the  same  month,  &c.  For,  the  letter  A being  fiiund  at 
the  2rth  of  December,  if  from  this  day  we  reckon 
eight  letters  besides  the  letters  H,  C,  D,  K,  which  re- 
main after  A,  in  the  month  of  December,  we  must 
take  four  other  letters  ot  the  beginning  of  Jonuarv  in 
the  next  year.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  the  letter  1),  which 
is  first  found  in  the  month  of  January  will  be  the 
ninth,  after  the  last  A,  in  the  month  of  December  pre- 
ceding ; and  consequently  it  wilt  be  the  nundinal 
letter,  or  that  letter  which  note.s  the  days  set  apart  for 
the  meetings  above  mentioneil.  Thus,  by  the  same 
mode  of  calculation,  the  nundinal  letter  of  the  third 
year  will  be  G,  that  of  the  fourth  B,  and  so  oa  of  the 
rest,  unless  some  change  should  happen  by  the  inter- 
calation. 

2.  In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  letters  which 
appear  in  the  second,  column,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  allowed  to  sue  one  another 
at  law  on  all  days,  indiscriminately  ; neither  was  the 
Pro:tor  permitted  on  every  day  to  pronounce  these 
three  solemn  words,  DO,  DICO,  ^DICO,  which 
expressed  his  power  in  the  ndmiuistration  of  justice. 

The  Frstor  dabat  actionem  et  judiccs,  gave  the  form  of 
a writ  for  trying  and  redressing  a particular  wrong 
complained  of,  and  appointed  judges  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  cause ; this  being  done,  nicaaAT  jus,  he 
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MoxoiTMCSD  ncntence  , nnd  am»xc«»at  Aona  vH  damna, 
' ^ ADJVDCKD  the  goods  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  Ac. 

The  days  on  xvhich  the  Prvtor  administered  justice, 
were  called  Dibs  Pamti,  from  rAxoo,  because  on  those 
days  it  >ros  lawful  for  him  to  pronounce — faki — these 
three  words.  Those  days  on  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
administer  justice,  were  termed  NsrASTi,  as  we  learn 
from  the  two  following  verses  of  Ovid  ; 

lUe  SKrAsru&  erit,  per  qiiero  tbm  rsaas  sdeoUir : 

Fastl's  «ric,  per  quein  lenf  lievbit  njri. 

OviJ.  F»tt.  lib.  i.  TCr.  47. 

There  were,  moreover,  certain  days  on  which  justice 
might  be  administered  for  one  part  of  the  day,  and  not 
for  another.  These  were  called  iNToacisi ; and  besides 
them,  there  were  certain  days,  termed  romitiafet,  on 
which  the  Roman  people  held  ComUia  or  assemblies  in 
the  Oiinpus  Martius,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or 
for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  Further, 
there  were  certain  days,  on  which  a certain  priest  was 
present  at  such  assemblies,  who  w'os  termed  Rtx 
SacTorum,ar  Rex  Sacrificulus,  because  he  was  appointed 
(after  the  expulsion  of  Torquin)  to  perform  the  sacred 
rites  which  the  Kings  of  Home  used  to  celebrate. 
And  lastly  on  some  stated  days  in  the  year,  they  were 
accustomed  to  cleanse,  and  carry  out  dung  from  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  which  was  done  with  so  much  ccrc> 
mony,  that  it  was  not  deemed  lawful  on  that  day  to 
try  any  causes.  These  particulars  being  premised,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  abbreviations 
contained  in  the  second  column  : thus,  the  letter  N., 
denotes  Dibs  Nbfastus,  a day  on  which  justice  could 
not  be  administered  ; F.  signifies  Dibs  Fastos,  or  a 


cmirt>day ; F.  P.,  nr primd  parit  diet,  denotes  C'A7.F.?f- 
that  tl|p  court  of  the  Pnetor  Mi  on  the  former  part  of 
the  day  ; N.  P.,  or  I^ejastus  primd  parte  *iui,  that  the 
court  did  not  tii  on  the  former  part  of  the  day  ; K.  N., 
or  Enddercutu  vel  intrreum,  tliot  the  court  aat  only 
on  certain  hours  in  the  day  ; C..  that  the  assemblies, 
termed  Comitia,  were  then  held.  'l*hc  letters  Q.  II.  C.  F., 
or  Quoindo  Rex  Comitiavii,  Eae,  denote  that  the  court 
sat  after  the  Rex  Socrorum  had  been  present  at  the 
Comitia  ; and  lastly,  the  letters  Q.  S.  D.  F.,  or  Quanth 
•SVercas  Dehtum,  Fas,  signify  that  the  court  sat  imme- 
diately after  the  dung  bod  been  carried  out  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta. 

3.  The  third  column  contains  the  celebrated  divi* 
sion  of  the  days  of  the  month  into  Calends,  Nones, 
and  Ides,  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

4.  In  the  fourth  column  is  given  the  succession  of 
the  days  of  the  months,  in  Arabic  numbers  or  figures. 

These  were  not  known  to  the  Romans,  but  have  been 
inserted  here,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  the  better 
to  compare  the  ancient  mode  of  compuUng  time,  with 
that  now  in  use  among  us. 

The  lost  column  contains  memoranda  concerning 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  i such  os  the  festivab, 
sacrifices,  games,  ceremonies,  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
days,  us  also  the  beginning  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  year,  which  constitute 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  rising  and  oetting  of 
the  stars,  Ac.  ‘I'heee  were  much  observed  by  the 
ancients,  who  for  a long  time  made  use  of  them  to 
denote  the  difference  of  the  seasons  instead  of  a Calen- 
dar; at  least,  until  it  was  reduced  into  a more  regular 
form  by  the  correction  of  Julius  Cesar. 
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IV. 

10 

/■iT'/t  Ctrcnuceor  game*  in  the 

B 

y 

III. 

M 

i ircu*. 

C 

y 

Pridie. 

IS 

K 

y 

III. 

11 

D 

yp. 

Ipe*. 

U 

To  Japiler  Ineu-tn*.  The  Vtoer 

F 

y. 

Pridi*. 

It 

Tbe  Mother  of  the  God*  brought 

(Juinqnatria.  Beginningofboat. 

toRoaie.  Cerealia  for  eight  davi. 

E 

y. 

XV'UL 

n 

O 

y p. 

Idb«. 

19 

To  Jupiter  tbe  V'ictonou*.  To 

XVIl. 

IS 

The  Temple  of  V'evta  elcanted. 

Ubertj. 

^D.F. } 

'Tbe  Ilvatlcs  rise. 

H 

y. 

XVIII. 

14 

G 

C. 

XVI. 

16 

A 

y.p. 

XVII. 

la 

The  FordicidU  or  Fordicalia. 

H 

C. 

XV. 

17 

Orion  Tier*. 

B 

y. 

XVI. 

16 

Tbe  Hyadc*  *et. 

A 

V. 

XIV’. 

18 

’The  wbole  Dolphin  rbe*. 

C 

y. 

XV. 

17 

B 

c. 

XIII. 

19 

'I'o  VlinerT*  upon  Moout  Aven- 

D 

y. 

XIV. 

18 

TheEq'iirjaintheClrcttiMaxima*. 

tine,  'nut  bun  in  Cancer. 

E 

y 

XIII. 

19 

Tbc  Sun  iuTauru*. 

C 

c. 

XII. 

80 

Sacrifirc  to  Sumnaanui.  Opbiu* 

F 

y 

XU. 

SO 

Tbe  INlUia.  Tbe  foundtilon  of 

CIU  riMA 

Roaae. 

D 

c. 

XL 

81 

O 

y.p. 

XL 

SI 

E 

c. 

X. 

98 

H 

y. 

X. 

St 

l>e  firet  VuialU  to  Jupiter  and 

F 

c. 

IX. 

93 

Venn*. 

O 

c. 

vm. 

84 

A 

y.p. 

IX. 

94 

SoUtico. 

D 

c. 

VIIL 

84 

H 

c. 

vn. 

83 

C 

yp. 

VIL 

«a 

Tbo  RoWgalin.  Ariet  *etx.  The 

A 

V. 

VL 

96 

The  Girdle  of  Orion  risCA 

middle  of  Spring. 

B 

c. 

V. 

97 

ToJoniter  SUtor.  'i'hcl^rarta. 

D 

F. 

VL 

t£ 

The  Dog.aUr  r»e*. 

C 

c. 

IV. 

99 

To  (iuiruju*  OB  tbe  (Juinna] 

C. 

V. 

87 

FeruT  I.atiiMr  on  Mom  Sacer. 

Mount. 

F 

y p. 

IV. 

S8 

Tbe  Floratia  for  tlx  day*. 

1) 

c. 

III. 

S9 

c. 

III. 

99 

E 

c. 

Pridie. 

30 

To  Hrrculet  and  Uio  Mam. 

V. 

phm*. 

30 

To  Vexta  Palatlna.  Tb«  £rtt  Pa* 

Popalifopuoi. 

renUlia. 
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AT. 

Cauuko*. 

AT. 

VI. 

JV. 

V. 

A’.P. 

IV. 

M 

HI. 

M 

iVirfk. 

JV. 

Noisea. 

y. 

viri. 

y. 

VII. 

r. 

VI. 

c. 

V. 

IV. 

y.  p. 

III. 

c. 

PriJit 

r. 

h>ES. 

F. 

xvir. 

c. 

XVI. 

c. 

XV. 

y.p. 

XIV. 

c. 

xm. 

c. 

Xtl. 

c. 

XI. 

y. 

X. 

y.  p. 
c. 

IX. 

vm. 

c. 

VII. 

c. 

VL 

c. 

V. 

c. 

IV. 

V. 

m. 

c. 

Ptiiu. 

t l)m«  of  rtfflOTiAg  frotit  ons  bouw 
I U>  aiiolbcr. 


C.Vnnnn  «rt«  in  Ibc  tooreing.  Tlie 
Hyidrc  ri»«. 

Tbe  Ltuli  AMllinnrctv  wtiich 
fnr  ciglit  niir«. 

riir  ('aprotiiKf  Nodm  in  brniourof 
Juuo.  Moidwryinit' frUivk]. 
rituUtlo,  tn  wuntvu  rejokinfv 
( e]il»fU9  rihe»  M ikiftiL 
Tli>-*  Kuataa  wiudkocgio  to  bloir. 

To  Fortun*  Mttliebrii* 

IThr  Tklerrorulk,  a market  for  six 

To  Cutoraiul  Pollux. 

I’rocvon  riacft. 

TIh!  fatal  lUjrof  the  Battle  of  AlUx. 


The  N^tiioalio.  Regnlut  rioc«. 
llie  Piinnalio. 

TlK-CircvitttMi  for  ttxdan. 
CottkuU  rioe*. 


1 ITo  S}Mi,  (or  Mope.)  To  I 


The  middle  of  Leo  rieee. 


I I'o  Sol  Tndigex,  on  the  QiuriMl 
Mount. 

I To  and  Cere*. 

To  nerculca.  Lyra  eeU.  Th* 
be.,nning  of  Autumn. 
t The  LtKoapetia. 

I To  Diana,  Hi  the  AriciaQ  Wood. 
To  Veitumtm*.  Fealirai  of  do> 
meatki  and  Mirant  maids. 

I f>o!pliiu  riaea  intbe  momuig. 

’ Tbe  Porlamnalla.  To  Jauoa 
I iThe  ('otitualia.  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
I Virgin*. 

I Tbe  latter  Vinalia. 

The  Vinniia  Itiiaiea. 

! Tbe  Vulcanalia,  ia  tho  Clrtoa 
] Flamintu*. 


9&  iTtve  0]H  eonslva,  nr  o«ta?«  of  tbe 
Coasnalia. 

96 

97  Tbe  VoltaroaUa, 

9H  To  Victoey.  .Sa^tta  aetJ.  Ea4  «f 
lb*  F.tewan  Winda. 

ao  The  ornamenta  of  Certa  tbewa, 
ai  Andromeda  riKi. 


c,  tv. 

F.  III. 

C,  Priii*. 


r. 
c. 

a IX. 
c.  vm. 
C.  VII. 
C.  VI. 


A mcrifire  of  a nm  and  a black 
I abeep  to  Lrebus, 


head  of  Medaia  rise*. 

|T>m>  mbUlc  of  Virgo  niea. 

Tbr  middle  of  Arv1anj»  rises. 
iDcdMuition  of  the  Capitol.  Nail 
I 6xed  by  the  I*nrtor.  'fb*  Swal- 
lows depart. 

'Tl>e  trial  of  bones. 

lTl»e  great  Cimnsiao  games  for 

I ire  days. 


I l^icBVir|nnUri*e*iatbetDoniing. 
I Tbe  Sun  in  {.ibro. 

> Ti»e  biilb  of  HosuuIim.  Mercatus 
(or  Itlemirialia)  for  four  day*. 

t Axf  0 and  Pisces  set. 

I Tbe  aatumnal  eijuinox, 

I To  Venus.  To  Saturn.  To  Mania. 

“ To  Venus  Gcnllrix.  To  Fortuna 
Redux. 

I Capella  rises  in  tbe  uoiniiig. 

) A feast  to  Mmcrra.  Tbe  Meditrs* 


Bootes  Mts  tn  tbe  aorolog. 


jTbe  bright  star  Corona  risea. 


[Ttse  Ramalia. 
iTbe  Aleditrinalia. 


be  Fontioalia.  To  Jnpitcr  Libe- 
rator, games  for  three  day*. 


I Tbe  ^lercbants'  eacnice  to  Mer- 
eurr, 

: IhePlabrtnn  game*.  ArctuTBi  seta. 


Tbe  AnnUiutrmm. 


Games  for  foor  day*.  Tlie  San  in 
I Scorpio. 


To  Liber  ?Mer.  Tknnis  set*. 


1 Cancer  rises. 

Games  in  boiwar  of  Victory. 

Tbe  leaser  Myaeriea.  TbeVer- 
gilic  mL 

A mcriilce  toBaecbaa.  The  Fcria 
of  Vertumnos. 
rus  lete. 
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CirctMUn  game*.  Banquet  <il , 
Jupiter. 

Arcturuf  mU  at  niftit. 

Fi4icula  riaM  in  tha  nufikuig. 

Th*  NepCuoalia. 

ScornU>  rUaa  with  a clear  light. 
The  Dcgianin^  of  Wiutcr. 

The  VergiUa  eel. 

The  LaclisteruU. 

Plebeian  fcaiitee  in  the  Cireo*  for 
ihrev  dare. 

Tlir  etui  ul  »ce<t<liJDie. 

Mcrrata*  or  Sfuta  market  for  three 
daft.  Tlkt  Son  in  r^iUanus. 
liu^per  of  the  priest*  in  honour  of 

The  Uheralia.  Lepoe  seta  in  the 
ammiiig, 

To  Pluto  and  Proaerphse. 

BrumaUa  for  three  da)**. 

Cauicula  seU. 


JV.  Cali^^us. 
IV. 

III. 

Pridie. 

F.  Noxca. 

c.  vm. 

C.  Ml. 

C.  M. 

C.  \. 

V.  IV. 
y,p.  m. 

F„P.  PriJte. 
y.  P lues. 

F.  XIV 
.V.  P.  will. 
C.  \MI- 
\VI. 

C.  XV. 

y.p.  XIV. 

r.  xm. 
y.p.  XU. 

C.  XL 

y.p,  X. 

C.  IX. 


CALEN- 

DAR« 

■ — 


I To  Fortuaa  Maliebria, 


To  .Mlnerra  and  Neptune. 

'I'he  Fauualia. 

The  mirhlle  of  Safittarias  *eta 
Aquila  lion  in  lb«  uwjrniag. 

To  Juno  Jugolis. 

The  .:V<onali»  T'lie  fourteen  Hal- 
tyoman  tlaya. 

Tl;e  Eqotria  or  Hone  Rare. 

*rhe  BratuaUa. 

‘l*bc  Couaualta. 

Tha  SatnrBiHa.  for  fire  dan. 
Cygwt*  risea.  I'he  San  in  Capri- 
com. 

Tita  (Jpolia. 

Tlta  Kifillaria*  for  taro  days. 

The  .\u<«ron8lia. 

The  lAraria. 

Feriwof  Jopiler.  The LaareotaJia. 
The  Jarenilta. 

The  ci»d  of  tha  Bnunalia.  TTte 
anutar  aoUtke. 

Sarrifice*  to  Pbohaa  for  three 
days.  Tba  Dulphio  riaea  in  the 
morning. 


'i'he  principal  festival*  mentioned  in  the  preceding  to  have  l^cco  added  j and,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Calendar,  are  described  under  their  respective  article*  two  following  year*,  another  month  was  intercalated, 
in  the  Miscellaneous  and  Lexicographical  divisioa  of  consisting  of  twenty-three  days.  It  being  subsequently  ancient 
this  work.  discovcreil  that  the  forty-five  days  added  by  .SoKut  to  Greek  year. 

hi*  period  of  four  years,  and  containing  a full  lunar 
§ II.  Of  the  Greek  CaleMor.  month  and  a half,  would  occasion  the  cycle  to  end  in 

Each  of  the  numerous  republic*  into  which  Greece  the  midst  of  a lunar  month  ; in  order  to  remedy  this 
was  divided,  assigned  different  names  to  the  twelve  inconvenience  a term  of  eight  years,  (nicracr^/u'v,)  was 
months  of  the  year.  Most  of  these  name*  were  gra-  Instituted,  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of  four  years, 
dually  lost,  either  when  the  Greeks,  on  being  sub-  to  which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added  ut 
jugated  by  the  Romans,  adopted  the  usages  of  their  several  tiroes.  After  this  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  niter- 
conquerors,  or  when  those  republics  were  thcroaelvca  alien  was  mode  until  the  tiroe  of  Aleton,  a.  c.  43*2; 
destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  The  who,  having  observed  that  the  motions  of  (he  sun  and 
names  of  the  Athenian  and  .S)To-Maccdonioa  mootha  moon  fell  short  of  each  other  by  some  hours,  invented 
only  have  come  down  to  our  time.  a cycle  of  nineteen  years,  (cVvcuai^erarrijfiU,)  in  which  Afcinnlc 

In  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  indeed,  the  years  were  term  the  sun  having  hnisked  nine  revolutions,  and  the  <7^1^ 
numbered  by  the  return  of  seed-time  and  harvest ; the  moon  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  lunations,  they  both 
day  not  then  being  divided  into  equal  portions.  In  the  returned  to  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  been 
time  of  Homer  lunar  months  were  in  use  j but  there  nineteen  years  before.  This  Calendar  of  Meton  was 
was  no  settled  form  of  months  and  years,  until  Thales  regarded  with  great  admiration  by  the  Athenians,  and 
the  Milesian  observed  that  the  lutrnr  revolution  never  appeared  to  be  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  that  it 
exceeded  thirty  days,  and  appointed  twelve  month*  of  was  universally  adopted  throughout  Greece.  It  being 
thirty  days  each,  by  which  the  year  was  made  to  con-  afterwards  discovered  that  be  had  committed  an  error, 
sist  of  360  days.  To  reduce  these  months  to  an  agree-  which  in  aeventy  or  eighty  years  would  amount  to  a 
ment  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated  day,  this  mistake  was  in  a great  measure  rectified  by 
thirty  days  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  .\ftcrwards,  a cycle  of  seventy-six  years  contrived  by  the  astrono- 
Solon  observed  that  the  course  of  the  moon  was  mer  Calippus,  n.  c.  330,  and  still  more  completely, 
ilnished  in  twenty-nine  days  and  a half ; and  he  there-  about  two  centuries  later,  by  one  of  double  that  time, 
fore  appointed  that  the  months  should  alternately  invented  by  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astro- 
consist  of  twenty-nine  and  of  thirty  days.  Thus  a year  noroer  Hipparchus. 

of  twelve  months  was  reduced  to  334  days,  which  fcU  Before  the  age  of  Meton,  the  Greek  Calendar  was  so  The 
short  of  the  solar  year  by  eleven  days  and  a quarter,  erroneous,  and  the  months  moved  so  often  from  one 
To  reconcile  this  difference,  a cycle  of  four  years,  season  to  another,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis-  Caleadar 
(7rr/>o«Tq/>iv,)  was  invented  t after  the  two  first  of  cover  the  precise  time  of  the  year,  at  which  the  events 
which  an  intercalated  month  of  twenty-two  days  seems  related  by  ancient  historians  actually  happened.  In 
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coni«<;u(;nce  of  tliat  astronomer**  corrections  of  the 
Calcttdar,  the  Atbenian  year  always  bcpin  with  the 
" flr&t  netr  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the 
period  to  which  any  writer  alludes  may  be  easily  and 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  Attic  year  consisted  of  twelve  months,  which 
contained  alternately  thirty  and  twcnty-ninc  days  j the 
tnoutbi  of  thirty  days  preceded  thoscof  twenty -nine.  The 
former  were  termed  or  full,  and 

(from  l«KA,  ttn,  and  1 destroy,)  as  ending  upon 

the  tenth  day  ; the  latter  were  called  s«rx«<,  or  hollow, 
and  as  ending  on  the  ninth  day.  llie  fol* 

lowing  arc  the  names  and  order  of  the  Attic  months. 

1.  HacATOKBJtox,  (EicoToa^diwK,)  todays.  It  began 
on  the  first  new  muon  after  the  summer  solstice,  which 
answered  to  the  two  or  three  lost  days  of  the  Roman 
June  and  the  chief  part  of  July.  'Phis  month  dcrivc<l  iU 
name  from  the  hecatombs  offered  at  the  renewal  of  the 
year,  to  propiluite  the  (icmIs  In  famur  of  the  Republic, 
its  ancient  name  was  Kpowtox  or  K/joew**,  from  K/jowo, 
a festival  of  Saturn  celebrated  in  this  month.  Each  of 
the  following  months  in  like  manner  derivetl  its  name 
from  a festival  celebrated  in  its  course. 

2.  Mbtxckjtnion,  (Mrr«7fir»'<4i-*',)  29  days;  July 
and  August.  A festival  of  Apollo. 

3.  Boeobosiiok,  30  days ; Augttst  and 

September. 

4.  Maimictkrios,  29  days  j Sep- 

tember and  October. 

5.  PcANsrsioK,  (IIwal>cyr4l^*,)30days;  October  and 
November. 

6.  Axtuksterion,  29  days ; January 

and  Febniar)’. 

7.  PosKiDKON,  (rTe<r«f<w*-,)  30  days;  November 
and  December. 


9.  Elapbrkoliok,  (EX«07/?oXatfi/,)  30  days  ; Febni- 
ary  ami  March. 

10.  Mt'NYCHtoN,  {Movyv\ivt>t)  29  dfiys ; March  and  ' 

April. 

11.  TnABOKLioM,  (00^77\<vv,)  30  days ; April  and 
May. 

12.  SaiaaoruoaioM,  29  days ; May 

and  June. 

The  Athenians  divided  their  month*  into  three  Dlriuont 
or  decades  of  ten  days.  The  first  was  ofth«  Attic 

ia-rafu'yn)  or  decadc  of  the  beginning 

of  the  month  ; the  second,  /lecoiVTor,  or  that  of 
the  middle ; and  (he  third,  (pBiyotnor,  iravouxvou 
or  XyTOKTOT,  that  of  the  endingor  expiring  month.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  was  styled  s’/>a*-ny  ivrafifvov,  or 
more  frc(|uently  yton^yim,  because  it  was  then  new 
moon  I the  sect>nd,  ixvrtfia  trra_u»'yov,  and  so  on  to  the 
tenth  day.  The  eleveiuh,  nr  first  day  of  the  second 
decade,  was  called  fttoovyxav the  twelfth,  fev- 

Tcpa  Hxirovvrot,  and  So  on  to  the  twentieth.  In  the  third 
decade,  the  mode  of  reckoning  was  inverted ; and  the 
iwentV'flrst  was  colled  the  twenty- 

second,  iyynrif  fftOtvovyox^  and  SO  on  to  the  thirtieth. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  twenty-first  was  styled 
cV*  tUiit,  the  first  after  the  twentieth;  the 
twenty-second,  ittnipa  i-w*  xUalt,  and  in  a similar  way 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  The  last  day  was  called 
tvtf  c0i  vta,  the  old  and  the  new,  because  one  half  of 
it  belonged  to  the  old,  and  the  other  to  the  new  moon. 

(Corsini  Fasti  tom.  ii. ; Gebcliu,  Monde  Prtmitif 

analyt4  €t  compart, dant  riJistoire  du  Calendrur ; 

Potter's  Anhatdogia,  book  li.) 

The  Macedonian  year  commenced  with  the  autumnal  Mteedo- 
equinox,  but  concerning  the  number  of  days  In  each  niaoor 
month  we  have  no  accurate  information.  The  months 
were  twelve  in  number,  vis. 


fi.  29  clays ; January  and 

February. 

1.  Gotqticu*.  answering  to  the  end  of  September  and  the  chief  part  of  October. 

NavcmtKr. 

‘rf'iupUcO  December. 

4.  Apcllnms,  (nr  the  month  ofx 

Itfeetinga,)  commenced  at  the  V December January. 

winter  soUticc J 

5.  Audinieus  January Fcbruaiy. 

6.  Peritina  February March. 

7.  Dystrus March ......April. 

b.  Xanlhicus,(orthcYcl!owmonth,  \ 

because  in  this  month  the  earth  ( 
was  covered  and  embellished 

with  flowers) 

9.  .Artemisius,  (or  the  month  con- 
secrated to  Artemisinj 
Diana)  

10.  Daccius,  (nr  the  burning  montti)  June July, 

11.  I'oitcmus  July August. 

12.  Ijcias  iliigust - September. 


donuin 

CalcDcUr. 


April 


) 

con-'t 

i.  c.  >May. 


. :tfuy. 


.June. 


The  name  of  these  months,  which  at  first  were 
confined  to  Macedonia,  extended  with  the  conquesTH  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  ; and  on  being 
adopted  in  Asia,  (hey  W'ere  knuw'n  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Syro-Macedunian  inonths.  (Gcbelin,  uf 
supra,  p.  lOl,  102.)  This  circumstance  illustrates  the 
Apocryphal  Book  of  Maccabccs,  (2  Afacc.  xi.  30, 3S.) 
wherein  the  month  Xanthicus  is  mentioned.  In  the 


twenty-first  verse  of  tl:c  same  chapter,  mention  is  made 
of  the  month  Dioscoriuthius  ; but  as  there  is  no  name 
of  such  a month  to  be  found  cither  in  the  Syro-Macc- 
donian  or  in  any  other  ("olcndar  of  those  times,  Scaligcr 
and  Archbishop  Usher  conjecture  that  it  was  an  inter- 
calary month,  interposed  l>ctwcen  the  months  Dystrus 
and  Xanthicus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  month 
Ve-Adar  was  pb.ced  between  Adar  and  KUao,  in  the 
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C.U.£N-  Jewish  Calendur.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however,  ij  of  opinion 
DAfL  t{iat,  a<t  neither  the  Syrians,  the  Macedonians,  or  the 
Chaldsons  hod  anv  such  intercalary  month  in  their 
year,  it  is  more  likely  that  Dioscorinthius,  (or  Dios-* 
corus,  as  it  is  in  the  rulgatc  Latin  version,)  was  a 
cornipt  writing  for  the  month  Xantblcus.  (Prideaux, 
Cofinecfioa,  part  ii.  sub  anno  1C3.) 

( III,  Hebrea  Calendar, 

An  Account  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Calendar  has 
already  been  given  in  our  second  Dissertation  on  the 
Jewish  Economy,  (vol.  ix.  454.) 

CoastriK*  The  present  Jewish  Calendar  was  settled  by  Kabbi 
tion  of  th«  IlillcI,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  j 
Calendar  in  the  commencement  of  its  successive  periods  of 

cycles,  the  progression  beyond  the  precise  point  of  the 
tropical  year,  from  which  the  series  begins,  is  not  half 
of  the  advance  which  was  gained  by  the  Julian  Calen> 
dar  in  the  same  time.  This  Calendar  is  founded  on  a 
combination  of  lunar  and  solar  periods.  In  order  that 
the  festival  of  the  new  moon  might  be  celebrated,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  on  the  day  of  the  moon's  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  the  months  contain  aUenwtely,  for  the 
mo.<it  part,  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  But,  as  each 
lunation  contains  more  than  twenty-nine  days  and  a 
half,  the  excess  renders  it  necessary  to  allot,  in  some 
ycai^,  thirty  days  to  two  successive  months.  As  the 
year  Is  never  begun  on  the yfr#/,  the  foarih,  or  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  thi.s  circumstance  causes  further 
variations  in  the  lengths  of  son>e  of  the  months.  The 
months  in  which  these  variations  take  place,  are  the 
second  and  third,  (the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the  Old 
Testament  Calendar,)  vir.  Marche.svan  and  Kisleu  j 
which  contain  sometimes  twenty-nine,  sometimes 
thirty  days  each  j and  sometimes  there  are  twenty- 
nine  days  in  the  former  and  thirty  in  the  latter. 

Twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon  being  nearly  eleven 
days  short  of  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  if  the  years 


were  wholly  lunar,  each  year  would  begin  so  much  CALEN« 
earlier  than  the  former  j and  the  months  would  travel  BAR. 
back  through  all  the  seasons  iu  regular  and  rejHd  pre- 
cession.  To  guard  against  this  inconvenience,  every 
second  or  third  year  is  made  an  embolismio  or  inter- 
calary year,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.  In  these 
years,  the  twelfth  mnnlb,  Adar,  is  followed  by  another, 
named  Vc-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar.  In  common  years 
Adar  contains  twenty-nine  days  ; in  embolismic  years, 

Adar  has  thirty  days,  and  Vc-Adar,  twenty-nine.  The 
variations  in  the  months  Marchest*an  and  Kisleu,  oc- 
curring both  in  common  and  in  embolismic  years, 
cause  the  modem  Jetvish  year  to  be  of  six  difTereut 
lengths.  A common  year  may  have  353,  354,  or  356 
days  I an  embolismic  year,  3R3,  384,  or  3R5  days.  This 
difference  in  the  number  of  days,  and  the  difference  in 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  begins,  produce 
fourteen  variations  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  week  assigned  to  the  festivals  and  fasts. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  five  lunations  or  revolutions 
of  the  moon,  being  about  equal  to  nineteen  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  a cycle  is  formed  of  nineteen  years,  of 
which  twelve  arc  common  and  seven  are  embolismic  ; 
and,  as  a repetition  of  the  same  scries  of  years  through 
successive  cycles  would  produce  a material  error  iu 
the  course  of  a few  centuries,  recourse  is  had  to  a 
period  of  thirteen  cycles,  of  which  some  are  made  a 
day  longer  or  shorter  than  others.  By  this  contrivance, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  tliiKculties  arising  from 
the  rules  and  limitations  of  the  synagogue,  Kabbi  (lUiel, 
in  the  fourth  century  .secured  an  approximation  to 
ikBtronnmical  exactncFS,  never  equalled  among  Chris- 
tians until  the  sixteenth  century  ; when  it  was  at  length 
surjiassed  by  the  correction  and  Improvement  of  the 
Julian  Calendar,  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XJII. ; of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  a following  section.  'Phe 
annexed  tables  will  give  the  reader  a tolembly  correct 
idea  of  the  construction  of  the  modem  Jewish 
Calendar, 


Tatde  I.  — Shovittfi  the  order  of  the  Months  w a Jneish 
common  year,  tcith  the  corresponding  months  if  ous 
compvtation. 


1.  Tun , rorrcDponds  vith  part  of  5*epteinber  sod  October. 

2.  Msrchc«r»n  ..............  October  . . . . Nowcuber. 

3.  Kisleu  or Chiilrii  ..........  NoTcmber ....  !>cccmWr. 

4.  Thebet  (or  Teveth)  Dcceoibcr  , . . . Jsmisn-. 

5.  Sebst  (or  ^leratj ......... . Jsausrr  ....  Prlmisiy. 

€.  Adsr  Pebmsry  ....  .Msrrh. 

7.  Ntssa MsrrU  ......  April. 

a.  Jyar  (or  Ijsr)  Anri)  ........  Msy. 

It.  Kvan  ....................  Slay  ........  dune. 

10,  Tsntux  (orTtuunrous)  Jtiao  July. 

1 1 • .Ab Jitly  Auint^A 

12.  Elul  August.  . . . . brpiember. 


Table  II. — Shoicing  the  A'rMtcs  o/*  the  Months,  and  the 
\itmber  of  Days  in  each  Month,  and  in  diferent  years, 
both  common  and  embolismic. 

Moatha. 

C’oMMoar 

riuax. 

Emsoli*hic  I 

TXASS.  1 

Dli)i  in  ««rh 
M-nih. 

«•  in  «K^tk  1 
Uonilk.  1 

Tsri 

.10 

.10 

30 

30 

.10 

30 

Murrhrsvan  

2it 

29 

30 

29 

29 

:w 

Kbicu  or  Chisleu  ........ 

29 

30 

.10 

29 

.10 

30 

TUebt-t  (or  TVvetli)  

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

8cb«t  (or  SLcml)  

.10 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Adiir 

29 

29 

30 

.10 

30 

Vr.Adur  

29 

29 

29 

Niwui  

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

30 

J>-ar  (or  Ijar)  

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Sirau  

.10 

30 

.10 

.10 

30 

30 

T«muz  (or  Ttuminax) 

20 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Ah 

.10 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

tJul  

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

Days  ia  each  Vnr  .... 

3.13 

354 

3i% 

38.1 

385 

The  rcacler,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information 
relative  to  the  Jewish  Calendar,  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Allen's  Modern  Judnism,  chap.  xx.  (from  which  the 
second  table  is  copied  ;)  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Coat- 
■nuntary  on  the  Bible,  at  the  end  of  bis  commentary  on 


Deuteronomy.  Both  of  these  works  arc  illustrated 
with  numerous  well  constructed  tables.  A series  of 
curious  and  elaborate  dissertations,  elucidating  the 
principles  of  this  Calendar  and  comparing  it  with 
other  Calendars  and  modes  of  computation,  may  be 
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ChtSSf-  fonnd  in  Bftrtolocci't  Bibliotheca  RabioHica,  U>m.  ii. 
^ PAR,  ijjQ  Ugolini’s  Thesaurus  JutiquiUttUM  Sacrarum, 

tom.  xrii. 


^ IV.  0/  Uie  Gregorian  Calendar. 

Ori^a  and  Xhc  Gregorian  Calendar  is  an  improvement  of  the 
th**^*"*”^  Roman  or  Julian  Culemlar,  of  whidi  on  account  has 
riiw  c3ea- given  in  p.  146.  Modern  chronologers  have 
dv,  used  the  Julian  rear,  as  being  a measure  of  lime  per- 

fectly  simple,  and  tolerably  accurate  ; and  to  this 
standard  they  refer  all  the  events  which  have  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world . iiut,  though  the  Julian 
year  was  admirably  adapted  to  common  use,  still  it  was 
imperfect  ; for  as  the  anounl  revolution  of  the  sun  (or 
the  earth)  is  not  exactly  365  <lays  6 hours,  but  365 
days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  and  45^  seconds,  the  ded  year 
exceetled  the  solar  year  by  11  minutes,  14^  seconds; 
which  in  the  course  of  about  130  years  amounted  to  a 
trAole  (biff  and,  consequently,  in  47,450  years,  the 
beginning  of  the  year  would  advance  through  all  the 
seasons,  and  rn  half  that  time  the  iumiNcr  solstice 
would,  by  the  Calendar,  have  hillcn  in  the  midst  of 
tsiiUer.  Sosigenes  had,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  Ccesar, 
observed  the  vernal  equinox  on  the  25th  of  March. 
At  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  a.  d.  325,  ii  was  fixed  on 
the  21st  of  March  ; and  from  that  time  to  a.  d.  15S2, 
when  the  next  reformation  w’as  effected,  the  error 
amounted  to  about  ten  days : so  that  the  vernal 
equinox  was  then  found  to  happen  on  the  11th  of 
March  instead  of  the  21st,  as  it  would  have  done,  if 
the  Julian  account  agreed  with  the  course  of  the  sun. 
In  the  year  1474,  Pope  Sixtus  1V^  being  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a reformation  of  the  Calendar,  invited 
to  Rome  the  celebrated  mathematict.iii.  John  Muller, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  llegiomontanus,  to  en- 
gage in  this  undertaking ; hut  his  premature  death 
suspended  the  pivgect,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
lapse  of  one  hundred  years  that  Pope  Gregory  Xlil. 
with  the  assistance  of  a considerable  number  of  lua^ 
themalicians  and  astronomers,  and  after  ten  years 
consideration  and  labour,  had  the  Imnour  of  accom- 
plishing what  several  preceding  pontiff^  and  councils 
* ha<]  attempted  in  vain.  A Brief  was  published  in  the 
month  of  March,  a.  d.  1.582,  by  which  the  ancient 
Its  publics-  Caleiidtirwos  abrogated,  and  the  new  one  substituted  in 
its  stead,  which  in  honour  of  the  Pope  is  now  generally 
termed  the  GaRcoai-ix  Calendar,"  or  the  New 
and  plsa.  Style.  According  to  this,  the  ten  days  gained  by  the  old 
account  were  taken  from  the  month  of  October  of  that 
year,  (that  is,  the  fifth  day  was  called  the  /^'/eenth,) 
and  the  vernal  equinox  was  brought  back  to  the  21st 
day  of  March,  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a similar  variation, 
it  was  lixed,  that,  instcju!  of  every  hundretlfh  year  being 
uBusijtiU,  (ns  was  the  case  before,  in  common  with 
every  other  fmirth  year,)  every  four  hundredth  year 
only  should  be  <»uch,  and  the  rest  be  reckoned  ns 
common  years  : by  which  means  three  days  were  sunk 
in  four  hundred  years,  being  the  error  of  about  one 
day  in  130  years ; and  consequently,  by  making  the 
years  17<^0,  ISOO,  and  1£KX)  to  be  common  years, 
instead  of  leap  years,  the  error  arising  from  the  odd 
time  would  be  properly  corrected. 

Dr.  Playfair,  (.Vys/em  e/  Chronology,  p.  19,)  observes 
that  the  merhoil  of  intercalation,  usetl  in  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  is  not  the  most  accurate.  Ninety-seven  days, 
i.  e.  lOO — 3,  arc  inserted  in  the  space  of  four  centuries : 


this  supposes  the  tropical  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  CALKN- 
5 hour.4,  49  minutes,  and  12  seconds,  on  which  sup-  DAR. 
position  the  interpolation  would  be  exact,  and  the  ' 

error  would  scarcely  exceed  one  day  in  26S,tXX)  years. 

But  the  reformers  of  the  Calcnrku*  mailc  u.vc  of  the 
Cnpcrnican  ydu*  of  365  days,  5 hours,  49  minutes,  and 
20  seconds  ; in.stc:iil,  therefore,  of  inserting  97  days 
in  4U()  years,  they  ought  to  have  added  41  days  in 
169  ycar.s,  or  90  days  in  371  years,  or  131  days  in 
540  years,  &c.  Recent  observations  have  determined 
the  tropical  year  t>)  be  363  days,  5**,  48',  45^'',  30^'  j 
which  being  admitted  to  be  the  true  quantity  of  it, 
the  iniercalations  ought  to  be  as  follows : 


Years,  4 

H 

S3 

128 

54.5 

673 

Days,  1 

4 

8 

31 

132 

7^ 

Years,  801 

929 

1057 

tl85 

1313 

1441 

Days,  199 

225 

256 

287 

318 

349 

Years,  2754 

4067 

9447 

51,302 

60,749 

172,800 

Days.  667 

985 

2288 

12,425 

14,713 

41,851 

That  is,  1 day  in  4 years,  or  rather  -f  days  in  17 
years,  or,  still  more  exactly,  8 days  in  33  years,  &c. 
and,  if  4l,E51  days  were  intercalated  in  172,8<XI  years, 
there  would  be  no  error  at  all,  u.s  every  succeeding 
number  is  more  accurate  than  the  precetling  one.  As 
this  method  is  different  from  that  now  in  use,  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  must  still  be  corrected  after  a 
certoiu  period  of  years.  The  correction,  however,  will 
be  inconsiderable  for  many  ages,  as  a day  and  a half 
only  would  be  necessary  to  be  suppressed  in  the  space 
of  hve  thousand  years. 

When  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  hod  reformed  the  Calen- AdopUoa of 
dar,  he  directed  all  the  ccclesiaiitics  under  his  jurisdic-  tbe  Grvf^- 
tiuu  to  conform  loit,  and  exhorted  Christian  Princesand  rUnC*ka- 
Sovercigns  to  use  it  in  their  domiuiotis.  Accordingly, 
it  was  poon  ailoptcrl  in  all  the  countries,  where  the 
pa|uU  supremacy  is  acknowledged  ; in  S{>ain,  Portugal, 
and  part  of  Italy,  on  the  same  day  as  at  Rome,  but 
in  France,  not  till  the  nionth  of  December  1582,  when 
the  10th  was  reckoned  ns  the  20th  day.  'fhe  Roman 
Catholic  States  in  Germany  adopted  it  in  the  following 
year,  but  the  Protestant  States  at  that  time  refused  it. 

The  reformed  religion  being  then  in  iU  infancy,  and 
the  opposition  of  iU  professors  to  the  Pope  being 
unbounded,  whatever  bore  the  appearance  of  his  au- 
thority, however  beneficial,  W'as  rejected  os  an  en- 
croachment upon  their  newly  aciiuirecl  liberties ; and 
hence  arose  a difference  of  ten  days  between  the 
methods  of  reckoning,  which,  when  a Bissextile  waa 
suppressed,  became  eftre»  days. 

This  diffcirncc  between  the  Oltl  and  New  Style,  as 
the  Julian  and  Gregorinn  accounts  arc  generally  colled, 
occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  commercial  affairs 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; and  therefore  the 
Gregorian  or  New  Style  wasot  length  generally  received. 

The  Protestant  States  in  Germany  adopted  it  in  Fe- 
bruary, A.  u.  17t)9  *,  Denmark  about  the  same  time ; 
but  Sweden,  not  till  March,  1753. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
these  tW'O  modes  of  reckoning  was  much  felt,  and 
several  attempts  were  made  in  vain  to  introduce  the 
reformed  Calendar.  Among  other  schemes  which 
were  offered,  it  was  proposed  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  passed,  declaring  that  there  should  be 
no  leap  year  for  forty  years  to  come  ; by  which  means 
the  ten  days,  that  been  gained  by  the  old  account 
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C\LES>  would  have  been  imperceptibly  bwt,  and  (be  old  style 
X>\K.  reduced  to  the  new,  without  any  sensible  variation  In 
the  fixed  time  of  fcosU,  &c.  Though  all  these  plans 
were  for  a time  aborti»’c,  an  Act  01  Parliament  was, 
after  much  debate,  obtained  for  the  purpose  in  the  year 
1752.  As  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Gregorian  alteration  took  place,  the  old  style 
bad  gained  about  a day  more  upon  the  course  of  the 
sun  than  it  bad  at  that  time  j it  was  therefore  enacted 
by  24  (^o.  ii.  c.  23.  that  instead  of  ranceUing  ten  days 
as  Gregory  XIII.  had  done,  eleren  days  should  bel^ 
out  of  tiie  month  of  .September.  Accordingly,  on  the 
second  day  of  that  month,  the  old  style  ceased,  and 
the  next  day,  instead  of  being  the  third,  was  called  the 
fourteenth  j and,  by  the  same  art,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  wa.<i  changed  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the 
1st  of  January.  In  conformity  to  the  Gregorian  cor- 
rectinn,  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  years  1800, 
1900,  2100,  2200,  2300,  &c.  should  be  reckoned  as 
common  years,  and  (bat  every  four  hundredth  year, 
beginning  with  the  year  2000,  should  be  leap  years, 
or  of  366  days.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  29th 
day  of  February  was  omitted  in  the  year  1800.  Russia 
is  the  only  civilized  state  in  Enrope,  in  which  the  old 
style  continues  to  be  retained 

^ V.  Of  the  Brituh  Calendar. 

ExpUna-  The  BaiTtsn  Calekdab  is  the  new  Gregorian  Calen- 

ti»Q  of  tbs  dar,  adopted  by  (he  statute  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  in  lieu  of 
Calendar  found  in  the  old  editions  of  the  Liturgy 

Caleadsr.  Church  of  England.  By  the  third  section  of  that 

statute  it  Is  enacted,  that  this  new  Calendar  with 
its  tables  and  rules,  8b.iU  be  prefixed  to  (he  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  all  the  fixed  feast,  holy,  and  fast 
days  of  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  observed  on 
the  respective  days  marked  for  the  celebration  thereof 
in  the  new  Cal<m(iar ; and  all  other  moveable  feasts 
thereon  depending,  shall  be  observed  according  to  the 
new  Calendar  tables  and  rules,  in  the  dominions 
wherein  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  now  is, 
or  hereafter  shall  Iw,  used.  And  the  moveable  terms 
of  Easter  and  Trinity,  and  all  courts  and  meetings  of 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  all  markets,  fairs, 
and  marts,  and  courts  thereunto  belonging,  or  used  to 
be  faoldcn  at  any  moveable  times  depending  upon 
Easter  or  any  other  moveable  feasts,  shall  be  holden 
on  the  days,  whereon  the  same  happen,  according  to 
the  falling  of  Easter  or  such  othermoveablefeosts,  to  be 
computed  according  to  the  New  Calendar.  And  by  the 
statute25Geo.il.  c.30,  thelimesfbropeningandinclo^ 
sing  grounds  for  common  of  pasturage,  and  for  payments 
of  rents,  if  the  some  depend  on  any  moveable  feast,  are 
to  be  according  to  this  Calendar.  As  the  British  Calen> 
darts  coptctlfrom  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  intoalmost 
every  annual  almanack,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  repealed  In  this  place  : but  since  it  is  now 
port  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  following  concise  ex- 
planation of  it  will  be  found  useful,  us  showing  the 
propriety  of  many  things  (herein  retained. 

Our  Calendar  then,  consists  of  several  columns.  The 
Jirtt  shows  the  days  of  the  month  in  their  numerical 
order  ; the  ieeond  contains  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
affixed  to  the  severjd  days  of  the  week,  viz.  A,  B,  C, 
I),  E,  F,  G.  ITiesc  are  usually  teirocd  the  Dominical, 
or  Sunday  Letten ; and  because  one  of  these  seven 
letters  must  necessarily  stand  against  Sunday,  or  the 
Lord  B Day,  (in  the  ancient  Western  Church  colled 


Diet  DoaHMsoci,)  it  is  printed  in  a capital  form  or  in  red  CALEN- 
and  called  the  Dominical  Letter,  the  other  six  being  UAH. 
inserted  in  different  ebaraeters  to  denote  the  other  six 
days  of  the  week.  The  four  last  columns  contain  the 
course  of  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  prayer 
throughout  the  year  t and  the  intermediate,  or  third 
column  contains,  together  with  the  holy  days  observed 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  such  holy  days  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  it  was  thought  best  for  various  reasons,  to 
retain  in  our  Calendar.  Thus,  some  are  retained  on 
account  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which  usually  make 
their  returns  on  those  days,  or  else  on  the  days  before 
or  after  them,  which  in  judicial  writs  are  called  I '^iL 
Feet,  or  Crojt.f  as  in  yjartin.-Crast. 

Martin,  that  is,  on  the  eve,  or  fta$t,  or  on  the  murrtno 
of  St.  Martin,  and  the  like.  Others,  again,  seem  to 
have  been  retained,  either  because  persons  of  jtarlicu* 
lar  nations  or  trades  arc  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  their  supposed  tutelar  saiuts,  (as  the  natives 
of  Ireland  celebrate  St.  Patrick,  those  of  Wales  St. 

David, and  the  shoemakers  St.  Cripin,  &c. ;)  or  because 
chnrches  having  in  former  ages  been  dedicated  m 
many  places  to  some  ouc  or  other  of  these  saints,  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  hold  wakes  or  fiiirs  upon  such 
days}  an  that  the  people  might  be  displeased,  (as 
they  probably  would  have  been  in  the  time  immedi- 
ately following  the  Reformation,)  if  their  favourite 
saint's  name  had  been  expunged  from  the  Calendar. 

Besides,  as  the  histories,  which  were  written  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  frequently  relate  transoctiona  at 
happening  on  or  about  such  a holyday  or  time,  as 
Lammas-tide,  Martinmas,  Ike.  if  these  names  were  alto- 
gether omitted  in  the  Calendar,  we  might  be  at  a loss 
to  know  when  several  of  these  transaclioat  happened. 

On  all  these  accounts,  at  the  second  revision  of  the 
Anglican  Liturgy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  ElUabeth,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  restore  to  the  Colemlar  the 
names  of  these  reputed  saints,  though  not  with  the 
intention  of  keeping  them  as  holy  ^ys  \ partly  oa 
account  of  the  interruption  of  labour  wMch  would  be 
caused  by  the  observar^  of  such  a multiplicity  of 
holy  days,  and  partly  because  many  of  these  supposed 
or  reputed  saints  were  ofieutimes  men,  not  of  the  best 
characters.  The  only  festivals  observed  by  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  those  which  ore 
dedicated  to  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
apostles  or  other  worthies  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, who  have  been  commemorated  by  the  Univer- 
sal Chnslian  Church,  from  time  immemoriaL  In  the 
following  brief  notice  of 

Rbmabxablb  Days, 

Occarrm;  in  the  Briiuh  CnUndar, 
the  reader  will  not  suppose  that  ati  the  partlcular.s  Rrmtrk- 
related  are  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  him  as  histo-  ab|«  dayi 
rical  truths.  They  are  given  simply  as  they  have  been 
recorded,  and  as  they  are  believed  to  be  true  facts  by 
aome  or  other  professors  of  Uie  Romish  faith. 

Jaxcaby  8. — Larioa,  Priest  and  Martyr,  was  a native  Joaoary. 
of  Samosata  in  Syria,  and  a Presbyter  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch  } who  was  distinguished  tor  his  knowledge  of 
polite  literature,  and  bis  intimate  acquuntance  with  the 
Hebrew.  He  published  a recension  or  corrected  edition 
of  the  Septungint  version,  which  was  received  in  all 
the  Eastern  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch. 

Lucian  has  been  suspected  of  Ariaoism,  but  be  was  de- 
fended by  Athanasius.  During  the  persecution  of  the 
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CALEN-  Chrulians  io  the  reign  of  Maximum ua  Galeriua,  he 
DAK.  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  ».  313. 

^ 13.-“/yi/ory,  liuhopand  Con/esaoT,  was  bom  atPblctiera 

in  France,  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  bis  native  city,  a.  d.  353.  He  was  an  active 
opposer  of  the  Arions,  for  which  he  was  banished  into 
Phrygia  by  the  Kmpemr  Constantius,  in  356;  after 
▼arious  travels  indifferent  parts,  and  undergoing  many 
sufferings,  Hilary  died  about  the  year  36r. 

18. — Prism,  Homan  Pirgin  anU  iilarlyr,  was  early  con- 
verted to  Christianity ; but,  refusing  to  abjure  her 
religion  and  to  offer  sacriffee  when  she  wus  com- 
mandeil,  she  was  tortured  and  subsequently  beheaded 
under  the  Kinperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  275. 

20. — Hishoft  and  Mmtyrf  succeeded  Antcrus, 
as  Bishop  of  Home,  which  See  he  governed  for  four- 
teen years,  from  a.  d.  23U  to  253  ; he  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  Jlecian  |>crsecutiun. 

21. — Homa:i  Pirgin  and  jVarryr,  wa.s  a young 
lady  of  noble  family,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  most  cruel  torments  at  (he  early  agv  of  thirteen. 
Oil  account  of  her  youth  and  innocence,  her  memory 
is  ceicbmied  by  the  Church  of  Home  with  peculiar 
•olemnity. 

22. — /iBceTiC  Span'uh  Oi*acon  and  Marlt/r,  was  bom 
atOsciinl,  now'IIiiezza,  in  Arragon.  He  was  instructed 
in  divinity  by  Valerius  Bishop  of  Samgossn;  but, 
though  he  never  preached  in  consequence  of  un  im- 
pediment in  his  4}>eech,  yet,  by  his  ow  n exemplary  con- 
duct and  indefatigable  exertions,  he  gained  many  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  He  suffered  n cruel  martyrdom 
in  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  about  the  year  303. 

Febnury.  FEDaVARV  2.—^Blnsius,  Bishop  and  .Vnr/yr,  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Saint  Blaise,  wus  Bishop 
of  Schaste,  in  .Armenia,  and  a zealous  defender  of  the 
Christians  during  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  j in 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  239,  being  tortured 
(it  is  said)with  combs  of  iron.  From  this  traditional 
circumstance,  proliably,  he  has  been  considered  the 
patron  of  the  wool-combers,  by  whom  he  is  still  com- 
memorated in  the  northern  jwrts  of  England. 

B.—Jgatha,  aStciUan  l irgin  aud  Martjff,  was  an  ho- 
nourable and  beautiful  lady ; who,  having  refused  to 
yield  to  the  lust  of  the  Governor  of  Catania,  in  Sicily, 
was  cruelly  tortured  by  him,  ami  suffered  martyrdom 
for  being  a Christian,  a.  d.  252  or  253. 

14. — yalenline.  Bishop  and  Marljir,  as  he  Is  styled  by 
some  ecclesiastical  writers,  was,  according  to  others, 
only  a simple  Presbyter.  He  was  beheaded  at  Home, 
in  (he  reign  of  the  £in|)cror  Claudius  II.  and  wus  very 
early  canonized.  He  was  so  ctuinently  distinguished 
for  his  love  luid  charity,  that  the  emstom  of  choosing 
valentines,  or  special  loving  friends  on  this  day,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  from  thence, 
though  others  deduce  it  from  the  birds  choosing  their 
mates  on  this  day  > but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Homan  Lupercolia,  when  the  names  of 
young  women  were  put  into  a box,  and  drawn  out 
by  the  young  men.  In  the  Church  of  Home  they  choose 
their  patron  saint  on  Valentine’s  day  for  the  year  ensuing. 

March.  MAarn  1.— Duru/,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  was  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  which  Sec  he 
removed  to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David’s.  Many 
legendary  tales  arc  recorded  of  him.  It  is,  however, 
certainly  known  that  he  was  a Bishop  of  the  ancient 
British  Church,  and  founded  numerous  monasteries. 
He  died  at  a very  advanced  age,  a.  d.  612. 


2.— Ceddr,  or  Chad  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  the  fifth  C.^LEN- 
Bishop  of  Ac  Mercians,  who  converted  their  King,  ^ PAR. 
Wolfherc.  He  was  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  bis 
episcopal  duty,  visiting  the  whole  of  his  diocese  on 
fool,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  died 
in  the  great  pestilence  which  ravaged  England,  in  a.d. 

673. 

7- — Perpetua,  Martyr,  was  a noble  lady  of  Carthage, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Christian  faith,  about 
the  year  205 ; being  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a wild 
bull,  before  she  was  killed  by  tlic  executioner. 

12. — Gregory,  Hishopof  Rome  and  Confessor,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  descended  from  noble  purents,  niid  was 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety.  He  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  590,  and  rigorously 
opposed  the  title  of  **  Universal  Bishop,”  (which  the 
Bishop  of  Conslftiuinoplc  did  then,  ns  the  Popes  of 
Rome  now*  do  assume,)  os  blasphemous,  antichristian, 
and  diabolical.  He  sent  the  Monk  Augustine  into 
England,  with  forty  missionaries,  to  convert  the  .Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  died  a.  d.  601. 

17 . -^Patrick,  the  tutelar saintof  Ireland,  was  a native 
of  Scotland,  whose  original  name  was  Succutbus, 
which  was  changed  into  Patrick  by  Pope  Celestine, 
who  sent  him  to  Ireland  ns  a missionary,  in  the  year 
432.  He  converted  great  numbers  of  the  Iri.sh  to 
Christianity,  and  in  472  founded  the  Archbishopric  of 
Armagh.  Various  incredible  miracles  ore  ascribed  to 
this  saint. 

18.  — Bitcatd,  King  of  the  fPest  Saxons,  was  crowned 
in  975,  when  be  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  Four 
years  nficnvards,  visiting  bis  mother  Elfrida  at  Corfe 
('astic,  in  l>or!M;tsliirc,  he  was  treacherously  stabbed 
by  one  of  her  servants,  by  her  order.  His  favour  to 
the  monks  causcti  his  as.sassination  to  be  deemetl  a 
martjTilom  ; the  day  of  which  Pojh»  Innocent  IV,  ap- 
pointed to  be  commcmondei),  a.  ».  1245. 

21. — Xlescdicf,  ^bbtd,  wa?<  born  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Spoleto,  io  Italy,  of  an  honourable  family.  Being 
much  wldicted  to  devotion,  in  the  year  529  he  insti- 
tuted the  monastic  order  which  bears  Ins  name,  and 
which  very  soon  cxtcndetl  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Benedictine  order  h.ad  ne.*irly 
altsoi  bed  all  others,  but  from  that  perio<l  it  began  to 
decline ; for,  the  founder’s  rules  being  perverted  by 
avarice  and  ambition,  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  the 
crown  united  to  humble  these  hnughty  monks,  whose 
power  was  daily  becoming  more  nml  more  formidable. 

Benedict  is  said  to  have  died  in  642. 

AraiL  3.— Kic/iorrf,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  the  reign  April, 
of  Henry  111.  was  sumamed  i)e  H'iche,  from  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  Having  successively  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, Paris,  ond  Bologna,  he  was  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land chosen  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  ennseemted  in 
1245.  IIedicd,April3,  1253,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Urban  IV.  in  return  for  his  obsequious  homage  to  the 
See  of  Rome,  whose  u.siirpcd  powers  he  supported  in 
defiance  of  his  sovereign.  Richard  was  greatly  reve- 
renced for  his  learning  and  integrity,  and  among  other 
marvellous  miracles,  which  monkish  writere  have  as- 
cribed to  him,  he  is  said  to  have  blessed  only  one  loaf, 
and  instantly  it  was  augmented  so  ns  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  three  thousand  persons ! 

4. — Ambrose.  Bishop  of  Milan,  was  born  nbout  a.  u. 

340,  and  was  educated  in  the  palace  of  his  father,  while 
Pralorian  Pratfect  of  Gaul.  IBs  learning  and  talents 
elevated  him  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Milan  and 
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C\LBN*  the  neighbouring  cities.  On  the  death  of  Au\entiu8» 
DAR.  Bishop  of  thol  city,  there  being  a great  contest  at  the 
election  of  his  successor,  Ambrose  exhorted  the  people 
to  peace  and  unonimily  with  such  eloquence,  that  they 
unanimously  chose  him  for  their  Bishop.  He  governed 
the  See  of  Milan  with  great  ability  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  died  in  the  year  396.  The  admir- 
able b^n,  so  well  know-n  in  the  Church  by  the  name 
of  the  **  Te  Dcum,"  is  sold  to  have  been  composed  by 
Ambrose  at  the  baptism  of  Augustine,  whom  he  coQ' 
Terted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

19. — s^lphtgCf  jirchbishop  of  Canlerbury,  was  des- 
cended from  a noble  Saxon  family.  Previously  to  liis 
elevation  to  the  Archiepiscopute,  he  liad  been,  succes- 
sively, Abbot  of  Bath  a:id  Bishop  of  Winchester  In 
the  year  1019,  the  Danes  being  disapiKtinied  of  a certain 
tribute  which  they  claimed  us  their  due,  atUickcd  and 
burnt  Canterbury ; killed  nine  tenths  of  its  inhabitants  j 
and  carried  the  Archbishop  to  Greenwich ; where, 
after  seven  months  imprisonment,  they  stoned  him  to 
death.  Not  long  after  he  was  canonized  fur  a saint 
and  martyr. 

93.— 6'<.  Georgf,  Martyr.  The  history  of  this  saint, 
who  has  been  termed  the  "Patron  Saint  of  England," 
is  involved  in  the  profoundest  obscurity.  Some  u riters 
identify  him  with  an  Arian  Bishop,  in  the  reigns  of 
Constantius  and  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  expiated, 
by  martyrdom,  a life  of  error  and  cruelty  j while  others 
assert  him  to  have  been  a native  of  Cappadocia,  and  an 
olTicer  of  rank  in  the  army  of  Dioclesian  ; and  whoi 
professing  Christianity,  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  790. 
The  cause  of  his  being  considered  the  Patron  Saint  of 
England  is  said  to  be  hU  having  miraculouslynppeared 
at  the  hea<l  of  a numerous  army  clothed  in  white,  with 
a red  cross  for  thdr  banner,  and  putting  the  Saracens 
to  flight  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Antioch,  during  the 
first  crusade  in  Palestine.  SU  George  is  the  tutelar 
saint  of  various  miUlory  orders,  of  which  the  British 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  most  distinguished  for  its  anti- 
quity, and  the  nobility  of  its  knights  companions. 

Ifty  ^lAy  3.— /uientioff  of  tfi£  Cross.  The  third  day  of 

May  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  Church  as  a feast, 
to  cominetnoratc  the  tnrrn/ton  or  finding  (from  utrenio, 
1 find,}  of  the  cross  cm  which  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified. 
It  is  said  that,  on  this  day,  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  found  the  true  erotSf  deeply 
buried  in  the  ground,  on  Calvary.  Three  crosses, 
indeed  were  discovered  j hut  the  genuine  one  was 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  thieves  by  its  restoring 
a dead  person  lo  life,  llte  custody  of  the  cross  was 
committed  to  the  Bi.shop  of  Jerusalem  ; every  Easter 
Sunday  it  was  exposed  to  view,  and  pilgrims  from  all 
countries  were  indulged  with  little  pieces  of  it,  in- 
chaset!  in  gold  or  gems.  What  was  most  astonishing, 
the  sacred  wood  possessed  a secret  power  of  vegeta- 
tion > fur  it  never  a)»peared  to  be  lessened  although  it 
was  perpetually  diminished ! 

6.— A'l.  John  llcang.  ante  Port.  hat.  On  this  day 
the  ancient  Christian  Church  celebrated  the  miraculous 
deliverance  of  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John  from 
a cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  into  which  be  had  been 
thrown  at  Rome,  by  order  of  Domitian,  and  from 
which  he  came  forth  unhurt.  This  transaction  hap- 
pening before  or  near  the  Porta  Latina,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  gave  the  name  to  this  festival. 

19.— Z>unsran,  Archbishop,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  994,  and  wu  eminent  for  his 
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learning  and  various  acquirements,  which  being  of  CALEN- 
extremely  rare  occurrence  in  that  barbarous  age,  pro- 
cured  him  the  appellation  of  a conjuror  while  bring, 
and  that  of  a saint  after  his  death.  He  w'as,  succes- 
sively, Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 

Bishop  of  London,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
died  A.  D.  9&R,  and  many  absurd  miracles  w ere  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

*IG.— Augustine,  frst  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
sent  by  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  forty 
monks,  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whence  be  ac- 
quired the  appellation  of  the  " Apostle  of  the  English." 

Me  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  and  died 
May  76,  about  the  year  610;  and  was  afterwards 
canonized. 

27. — I'rnerabU  Petle,  wa.s  born  at  Jorrow  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  maile  great  proficiency  in  learning. 

He  was  ordained  a Deacon  ut  ninetecn.and  eleven  years 
after  a Presbyter.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works, 
but  the  most  distinguished  is  his  Erc/crinifictri  History 
of  the  Saxons,  a history  which  comprises  (he  whole 
body  of  knowledge  that  his  time  afforded,  'iliis  great 
and  good  man,  who  died,  a.  o.  737,  wus  never  cano- 
nized } the  appellation  of  Venerable"  he  obtained 
by  (he  voluntary  homage  of  his  contemporaries. 

Juke  1 .— iVkomede,  Martyr,  is  related  to  have  been  June, 
a scholar  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  was  discovered  to 
be  a Christian  by  his  honourably  burying  one  Pelicula 
a martyr.  He  is  said  to  have  been  beaten  to  death, 
with  leaden  plummets,  in  the  reign  of  Domitiun. 

5. — Boniface,  Bishop  of  Mentx  and  Martyr,  was  a &ixun 
Presbyter,  born  in  England,  and  at  first  called  Winfred. 

He  was  sent  as  a missionary  into  Germany  by  Pope 
Gregory  il.,  who  changed  his  name  to  Boniface.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Friesland  and  Germany,  where 
he  made  so  many  converts,  that  be  w‘as  honoured  with 
the  title  of  the  **  Apostle  of  the  Germans."  He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Mentz,  in  745 ; and,  ten  years 
after,  was  murdered  by  the  heathen  populace  near 
Utrecht,  wldle  preaching  to  some  Christian  converts. 

17.— Albon,  Martyr,  the  first  Christian  martyr  in 
this  island,  suffered  in  303.  He  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Ainphtalus,  a priest  of  C.'aerleon  in 
Monmouthshire,  lo  whom  he  bml  given  an  asylum 
from  his  pursuers,  at  Verulam  in  Hertfordshire,  now 
colled  from  him  St.  Albans.  Amphialus,  being  closely 
pursued,  made  his  escape,  dressed  in  .Alban's  clothes ; 
which  being  soon  discovered,  exposed  him  to  the 
fury  of  the  Pagans  j by  whom,  as  he  refused  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  he  was  first  miserably  tortured,  and 
then  put  to  death. 

20.— Trawifl/ion  of  pAimard,  King  of  the  ftesi  Saxons. 

On  the  assassination  of  Edward,  (noticed  under  March 
18,)  his  remains  were  first  buried  at  Wareham  in 
Sussex,  tvitbout  any  solemnity ; but,  aRcr  three  years, 
they  were  translated  lo  Shaftesbury,  or,  according  to 
some  accounts,  to  Salisbury  or  to  Shrewsbury  ; wrherc 
they  were  interred  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence. 

JezY  2. — nrifn/ion  0/ the  Blessed  flrgin  Mary,  lliis  July, 
feast  was  first  instituted  about  the  year  1338,  by  Pope 
Urban  VI.,  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  made  by 
the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist,  end  also  to  implore  her  intercession  fur  the 
removal  of  the  schism  and  other  evils  which  then 
afllicled  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  nut  universally 
observed,  until  it  was  confirmed,  first  by  a decree  of 
Pope  BooLEoice  IX-^and  by  the  Council  of  Basil,  in  1441. 
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CALRK'  A.^^TratHlatioii  of  St,  .Martin,  Bishop  and  Confesmr. 

DAK.  Martin  Vfd»  a nati\'e  of  Pannonta»  and  for  aome  ycart 
served  io  the  anny.  Beio^  converted  to  Christianity, 
be  embraced  a religious  life  ; and  in  37 -t  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Tours.  He  died,  a.  d.  400,  and  this  day  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  translation  of  lus  remains, 
from  the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited,  to  a 
mure  magnificent  tomb  j which  was  ilone  by  Perpe- 
tuus, one  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of  Tours. 

1 5.— Biskopof  Hlnchrster,  transiatrd.  Swithin 
or  SwithuD  ivas  descended  from  Saxon  parents  : be 
passed  bis  youth  in  the  study  of  grammar,  pbllosuphy, 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  wits  successively  monk 
and  prior  i>f  the  convent  of  Winch^ter } arid,  on  the 
accession  of  Ethclsviilf  to  the  English  throne,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Ui.shopnc  in  in  which  he  con- 
tinued ten  years,  until  bis  death.  At  his  own  request, 
be  was  burled  in  the  common  cemetery  at  Winchester, 
inateati  of  the  chancel  of  the  Minster,  (as  the  Blsht»p4 
of  thoi^e  times  generally  were  ;)  and,  many  miracles 
being  reported  to  be  wrought  at  hU  tomb,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  remove  his  remains  into  the  choir, 
liutainost  violent  showerof  rain  fulling  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  solemn  procession,  and  continuing  for 
thirty-nine  others  without  intermissinu,  the  idea  of 
removal  was  abandoned  as  displeasing  to  ^within  ; 
and,  os  such,  heretical  and  blasphemous.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  s^iint  relented,  and  peruitietl  his  bones 
to  be  translateil  to  the  honourable  place  alU>ttcd  to  the 
Bishops.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion  that,  if  it  min  on 
this  day,  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  mure  or  le^s,  fur 
forty  days  after. 

— iMargurtt,  f'irfiit  and  Mar^r,was  bom  at  Antioch, 
and  suffered  niartyidom,  a.  d.  for  refusing  to 

marry  the  heathen  Ulybrius,  President  of  the  East.  She 
was  fi.'st  lorlured  and  then  beheaded. 

.Wory  Magdalene,  This  day  was  dedicated  to 
commemorate  that  whose  origiua)  impurity  but 

subsequent  eminent  faith  is  noticed  in  the  evangelical 
hlstoiy,  whether  she  were  a native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Magdala,  or  not.  IBIIerent  circumstances  in  her  his- 
tory have  afforded  subjects  for  aome  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pictorial  art. 

Anne  was  ntulher  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Her 
festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Church. 

.li-ucU  Avovrr  1. — Lamnuu  Day.  'Phis  day,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  is  generally  called  the  feast  of  bt.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  or  in  bonds,  commemorating  the  Apostle's 
imprisoameiit,  as  related  in  Acts,  ati.  It  is  suppoced 
to  have  been  called  Lammas  day,  either  from  the  con- 
ceit that  Peter  was  the  patron  of  bmbs,  from  the 
charge  given  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  '*  feed  my  lambs/* 
(John,  XXI.  15,)  and  that  the  moss  offered  this  day, 
{Lami-juass,)  was  very  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
thriving  of  lambs;  or,  from  the  old  Saxon  word 
Dlairmiefje,  that  is.  Loaf-mass,  it  having  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Saxons  to  offer  on  that  day  an  obbtion  of 
loaves  mode  of  new  wheat  as  the  first  fruits  of  their 
new  corn. 

d.^Tran^uralionof  OUT  Ls>rd.  This  fc-sLival,  desigrved 
to  couimcmomtc  the  appearance  of  Moses  ojid  EUostu 
Jesus  Christ  on  Mount  Tabor,  when  he  was  tnvn.H- 
fignred,  xvii.)  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Creek 

Church;  but  it  was  not  observed  by  the  Uomish 
Church  until  the  year  1455,  when  Pope  Colixtus  insti- 
tuted this  festival. 

7. — Same  of  Jesus.  Before  the  Rcformalioo,  Uils  day 


was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Afra,  first  a Cretan  CAI.EN- 
courtesan,  afterwards  a convert  to  Christumity,  who  BAR. 
suffered  martyrdom.  Her  festival  was  recognised  by 
l*opc  Paul  V.;  but  subsequently  Donatus,  who  had 
l>een  put  to  death  In  the  time  of  Julian  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  idols,  was  substituted  in  her  place.  How  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  appropriated  to  the  **  name  of 
Jesus,’*  we  find  no  where  recorded;  and  it  is  useless 
to  conjecture. 

10. — St.  iMurenee,  Archdeacon  <f  Bomr  and  Martyr, 
was  H Spaniard  by  birth.  Kefusing  to  deliver  tip  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in 
his  custody,  he  was  laid  «jK>n  a maa.sivc  gridiron,  and 
broiled  over  a fire.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  d.  S5H, 
or  259.  Tlie  celebrated  ;inlace  of  the  Escuriol  is  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint,  and  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron.  The  church  of  St.  Laiirencc-Jcwry  in  the  city 
of  L<mdon,  U at.so  dedicated  to  him,  and  has  a grid- 
iron on  the  steeple  for  a vane. 

\h -^Assumption  isafe^tival  in  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Cburdies,  on  account  of  the  swpi>oscd  miraculous 
ascension  of  the  X’irgin  Mary  into  heaven. 

28. — .S*/.  Avfustine,  tiishnp  of  Hippo,  was  bom  at  Ta- 
gasta,  a city  in  the  inland  part  of  Nnmidia,  a.  d.  354. 

Being  well  versed  in  polite  liteniture,  he  was  professor 
first  at  Home  iind  nitervvards  at  Mibn.  At  the  last 
mentioned  place,  he  became  acquainted  with  Ambrose, 
who  instructed  him  in  divinity  and  reclaimed  him  from 
the  Miuiidiean  heresy.  He  returned  to  .Africa  in  388, 
and  three  years  afterwards  was  chosen  Bishop  of 
Hip]H>,  where  he  died  in  4.30.  He  was  a great  divine, 
and  the  most  volaminous  writer  of  all  the  fathers. 

29. — RcArra/iag  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  'Phis  day  was 
formerly  called  Festuni  CtAlrctionis  Sanctijohannis  Bap- 
tists, or  the  feast  of  gatlK*ring  up  John  the  Baptist's 
relics  j hut  afterwards,  by  corruption,  Festum  decol- 
latienix,  the  festival  in  remembrance  of  his  being 
beheaded.  His  nativity  is  commemorated  on  the  24tb 
of  June. 

Sr.fTRMaRa  I, — Odes,  Ahhot  and  Confrtsor,  was  bom  - . 

at  Athens  ; and,  after  disposing  of  hts  patrimony  to  ^ 
cliaritable  uses,  went  into  France  in  715.  He  lived 
two  years  with  C^sarius,  Archbishop  of  Arles,  and 
afterwards  retired  into  solitude.  Charles  Martel,  King 
of  France,  erected  an  abbey  for  him  at  Nismes,  and 
appointed  him  Che  first  Abbot.  He  died  tn  the  year 

795. 

T .-—Enurchus , Bishop  of  Orleans,  otherwise  c*alled 
Evortius,  is  said,  in  luuiikish  legends,  to  have  been 
chosen  to  the  episcopate,  in  ctmsequencc  of  a dove 
settling  upon  his  hea<l, — a circumstance  which  w.ius 
deemed  miraculous.  Among  other  wonderful  facts 
related  of  him,  he  is  said  to  have  converted  TOtiO 
infidels  in  the  short  space  of  three  days. 

H-— A’rtlirify  cf  the  Urgin  Mary.  A concert  of  angels 
having  been  heard  in  the  air  by  an  old  roan,  (whose 
name  and  residence  have  not  been  recorded,)  to 
solemnize  this  event,  about  the  year  GOB,  Po|ie  Servtus 
commanded  tltis  festival  to  be  observed.  In  1244, 

Innocent  IV.  honoured  it  with  an  octave  ; and  Gre- 
gory XI.,  abmit  the  year  13*0,  with  a vigil. 

H. — Hf'ly  Cross.  'Jliis  festivod  was  instituted  in  the 
year  815,  to  commemorate  the  recovenr  of  several 
pieces  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  had  been  left  at  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Kmprcfis  Helena,  but  had  been  carried 
thence  by  Cosrocs,  King  of  Persia.  The  Emperor 
Hcraclius,  having  pursued  and  defeated  Cosroet, 
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CALEN-  brought  back  the  relics  to  Jerosaleni,  with  great  pomp. 

I>AR.  liiinaclf  carrying  them  barefoot.  The  ceremony  of 
klasi/ig  the  cross  is  performed  in  the  Greek  Church  on 
this  day. 

17.— Laffjfcert,  Biahnp  and  JH<rrfyr,  was  Bishop  of 
Utrecht  in  the  time  of  Pepin  I.  King  of  France } but, 
attacking  the  licentious  manners  of  the  age.  in  which 
he  did  not  snare  the  adnlterous  life  of  the  soTcreign, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  instigation  and  rontrieance 
of  bis  concubine,  in  the  year  70K.  Being  canonized, 
he  obtained  at  first  only  a simple  commemoration  in 
the  Calendar  ; hi.s  festival  wus  not  instituted  until  the 
year  12-40. 

26.^St.  Cyprian,. irehhuhop of  Carthage,  and  Martyr, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  He  was  made  a Presbyter  in  247,  nnd  Bishop 
in  248.  He  behaved  with  gre.'it  courage  and  resolution 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  and  was  afterwards 
beheaded  on  the  14th  of  September  25H,  under  Vale- 
rionus  and  (ialtienus.  But  the  saint  commemorated  on 
this  day  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  is  another  Cyprian 
of  Antioch  j who,  from  being  a sorcerer,  became  a 
Christian, and  a Deacon  of  the  church  in  that  city.  He 
suffered  with  Justioa,  a beautiful  young  woman  : they 
were  first  fried  in  a pan  with  pitch  and  fat,  and  were 
afterwards  beheaded,  Sept.  26,  a.  d.  27^- 

30. — St.  Jerome,  Priett,  Con  femor  and  Df’Ctor,  was 
robably  born  about  the  year  342.  and  was  ordained  a 
resbyter  by  Paulinus  at  Antioch  in  378.  His  writings 
are  very  voluminous  i but  Jerome  is  chiefly  dbtiti-' 
guisheJ  by  his  biblical  labours,  having  translated  the 
Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  which  trans- 
lation is  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  f'nlgate. 
He  died  ut  a very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  422. 

October.  OcTOBiia  1.— Rrmi^ioi,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  was  raised 
to  the  episcopate  at  the  early  age  of  22,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  piety  tmd  learning.  He  instructed  Clovis, 
the  first  ChrUlian  King  of  the  Franks,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  baptized  him  at  Rheims,  by  <rtne 
Immersion.  From  this  circtim*(ance,  originated  (ns  it 
Is  sup]>osed,)  the  titles  of  *'  Most  Christian  King'*  and 
**  Khiest  Son  of  the  Church,"  which  have  s«  long 
been  borne  by  the  Kings  of  France.  Remigius  diea, 
A.  n.  535,  greatly  lamented,  having  filled  the  Sec  of 
Rheims  for  *3  years. 

5. — faith,  firgin  and  Mortpr,  suffered  Heath  under 
Dacianus,  about  the  year  2D(>,  the  most  cruel  tor- 
ments being  inflicted  upon  her.  Many  churches,  both 
in  KngUnd  and  on  the  continent,  have  been  dedicated 
to  this  saint.  A great  fair  ia  held  on  thLs  day,  at  the 
village  of  Saint  Faith’s  near  Norwich,  at  which  the 
neighbouring  gentry  n>eet  in  gay  attire. 

9. — St.  Denys,  or  lyionyiw,  Meopagite,  Bishop,  and 
Martyr,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  Saint  Paul,  {Ads,  wii.  34,)  was  at  first 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  celebratetl  Court  of  the  Arro* 
PAOb'B  at  Athens,  of  which  city  he  was  afterwards  made 
Bishop.  He  suffered  martyrdom,  a.  n.  95.  The  French 
claim  St.  Denys  as  their  tutelary  .saint,  on  the  suppo- 
fiitioQ  that  he  first  preaehctl  Christianity  in  France  ■, — 
an  event,  however,  which  did  not  take  place  till  long 
after  hi.s  death,  writings,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areopngite, 
are  the  forgeries  of  a later 

VS.—Translalum  of  King  iu/icard  the  Confessor.  Thi.s 
monarch  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a.  0.  1042. 
His  greatest  merit  was  the  collecting  together  in  one 


body  all  the  most  useful  laws,  which  had  been  mode  CALEN- 
by  the  Saxon  and  Dooisb  Kings.  The  additional  title  BAH. 
of  Confessor  was  probably  given  him  by  the  Pope  for 
settling  the  tribute  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  was 
then  called  Rome-Srof,  but  has  since  been  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Petrr-pence. 

\7 •^“fJAelrtda,  wus  the  daughter  of  Annas, 

King  of  the  Fktst  Angles,  and  early  mode  a vow  of 
perpetual  chastity,  which  she  is  recorded  never  to 
have  violated,  though  she  was  twice  married  ; first  to 
Thornbert  an  English  lord,  and  afterwards  to  Egfrid, 

King  of  Northumberland,  in  the  year  6*1.  Having 
resided  twelve  years  at  court,  she  at  length  obtained 
permission  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  took  the  veil 
at  Coldingham  Abbey.  Being  apprised  of  a scheme, 
that  was  laid  to  force  her  from  her  convent,  she  Hed 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  where  she  founded  a nuunery,  of 
which  she  become  Abbess,  a.  d.  6*3. 

25. — St.  CViipui,  Martyr,  and  his  brother  Crispianus, 
w*ere  natives  of  Rome,  whence  they  travelled  to  Sois- 
sons  in  F'rance,  about  the  year  3U3,  to  propagate  the 
Chri.^tian  religion.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  ren- 
dering themselves  indepcndetil,  they  gained  a subsis- 
tence by  shoe -making.  It  having  been  discuvered  that 
they  were  Christians,  and  endeavoured  to  proselyte 
the  iuhabitonlfl,  the  governor  of  the  town  commanded 
them  both  10  be  bcheade<t,  alxiut  the  year  308.  From 
(his  time,  Crispin  has  been  selected  a»  the  patron  saint 
of  nil  those  who  occupy  the  **  gentle  cruft  or  mystery 
of  a cordwainer  or  cobler,"  us  it  was  anciently  termed. 

NovRMBKa  2- — All  Souls  Day.  This  festival  was  Korember. 
instituted  in  the  ninth  century  by  Odilon,  Abbot  of 
CIngny,  to  nnke  intercession  for  the  souls  supposed 
to  be  detatnai  in  purgatory.  In  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, on  the  eve  and  day  of  All  Souls,  the  churches 
are  hung  with  black  ; the  tombs  ore  opened  ; a coffin, 
covered  with  black,  and  surrounded  with  wax  lights, 
is  placed  in  the  nave  of  the  church  j and  in  one  corner 
figures  in  wood,  representing  the  souls  of  ibc  deceased, 
are  half  way  plunged  into  flames.  Various  estates 
were  anciently  held  by  services  to  be  performed  on 
this  day. 

6 — Leonard,  Confmor,  was  a French  nobleman,  of 
great  reputation  in  the  court  of  Clovis  1.  who  was 
instructed  by  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Kheims,  and  was 
afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Limnsin.  Having  obtained 
of  Clovis  the  favour  that  all  prisoners  whore  he  went 
to  see,  should  be  set  free:  whenever  he  heard  of  any 
persons  who  were  imprisoned  fur  the  sake  uf  religion, 
or  any  other  good  cause,  he  procured  their  liberty. 

He  died,  a.  d.  500,  and  has  always  been  imptured  by 
prisoners  as  Ibeir  patron  saint. 

11.— .S7.  Martin,  Bishop  and  Confessor  died,  and  is 
commemorated  on  this  day.  See  a notice  of  this  suint. 
in  p.  1.58,under  Jnly4.  Martinmas  day  was,  anciently, 
a day  of  feasting  and  revelry.  In  some  parts  of  England 
the  fine  open  w eather,  which  is  occasionally  experienced 
at  the  commencement  of  November,  is  termed  **  Saint 
Martin's  Little  Summer.'* 

13. — Britisu,  Bishop,  succeeded  Martin  in  the  See  of 
Tours,  A.  i>.  390.  Some  slanderous  reports  having 
been  propagated  against  him,  he  appealed  to  a miracle 
and  to  the  fiery  ordeal ) but  these  bad  no  effect  upon 
the  iMipulace,  and  the  saint  was  expelled  from  the  city. 

After  seven  years  absence  be  was  restored  to  his  dig- 
nities, and  died,  a.  d.  444. 

15.— AfucAatas,  Bishop  of  Saint  Matoes  ia  fhmee,  was 
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CALEN-  ft  native  of  Llancnrvon  in  Wales,  anrl  flourished  about 
DAH-  the  year  500.  His  preeminent  sanctity  is  said  to  have 
cnnbtcd  him  to  culm  tempests,  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  expel  demons,  and 
extract  the  jjoison  of  ser|>ents. 

J7-— Bishop  of  IJincolnt  was  a native  of  Bur- 
gundy in  France,  and  raised  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  by 
llenry  U.  In  this  See  he  obtained  great  celebrity,  not 
only  for  his  extraordinary  austerity  of  life  and  excellent 
economy,  but  also  for  his  rebuilding  the  cathedral 
from  the  foundation.  He  died  on  this  day,  a.  d. 
and,  twenty  years  after,  was  canonized  at  Rome. 

SO.— £d/nu>td.  King  {of  the  East  Angles,)  and  Martyr, 
having  been  attacked  by  tLc  Danes  in  tmd  unable 
to  resist  them,  heroically  offered,  (according  to  the 
monkish  writers,)  to  surrender  himself  a prisoner, 
provided  they  would  spare  his  subjects.  The  Danes, 
however,  having  seized  him,  used  their  utmost  efforts 
to  induce  Edmund  to  renounce  tlie Christian  religion} 
but,  on  his  refusal  to  comply  with  their  solicitations, 
they  first  beat  him  with  clubs,  then  scourged  him  with 
whips,  and  afterwards,  binding  him  to  a stake,  killed 
him  with  their  arrows,  liis  remains  were  buried,  in 
<MX),  at  Breadiseworth,  a town  in  Suffolk,  since  called 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  or  mure  commonly  Bury.  Sub- 
sequently, in  lOlO,  they  were  translated  to  London, 
Suffolk  Wing  infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Danes;  but,  about  eleven  years  afterwards,  they 
were  removed  to  their  ancient  place  of  interment,  ami 
Canute  erected  a stately  monastery  and  church,  in 
which  the  saint's  relics  were  interred.  The  gifts  pre- 
sented at  St.  Edmund's  tomb  in  succeeding  agt's,  were 
of  immense  value  ; and.  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  by  Henry  \’1!I.,  the  revenues  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's monastery  amounted  to  more  than  ^£*1500.,  a 
very  large  suni  in  those  days. 

— Ceeitia,  Eirgin  and  M<rr/yr,  was  a Roman  lady, 
who,  refusing  to  renounce  her  religion,  was  thrown 
into  a furnace  of  boiling  water,  and  scalded  to  death. 
Other  legends  say,  that  she  was  stifled  In  a bath,— 
a punishment  frequently  inflicted  at  that  time  on  female 
criminals  of  rank.  She  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  ; and  is  regiu^ied  as  the  patroness  of  nmsic, 
from  the  tradition  that  she  was  a skilful  musician,  the 
charms  of  whose  melody  attracted  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  visit  her  1 

C’temenI  /.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Marhfr,  who  is 
mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  was  a Homan  by  birth,  and  a 
zealous  coaxljutor  of  the  Apostles.  He  held  the  See  of 
Rome  for  about  fifteen  years,  from  the  year  64  or  65 
to  81,  according  to  some  accounts  j though  others 
state  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  year  lOO, 
in  the  reign  of  (he  Emperor  Trajan.  Clement  was  sen- 
tenced to  work  in  the  quarries,  and  afterwards  was 
drowned  in  the  sea,  an  anchor  being  fastened  round 
his  neck.  Several  pieces  are  ascribed  to  Clement ; but 
what  is  called  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is 
the  only  one  that  is  considered  genuine.  The  ^d  of 
Nov  ember  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  quarterly  days 
for  the  payment  of  rent,  under  the  title  of  Old  Mar- 
tinmas. In  some  parts  of  England,  rents  are  still  mode 
payable  on  this  day. 

Q.5.— Gf/AcruM’,  and  Mar/jrr,  was  born  at  Alex- 

andria, and  received  a liberal  education.  About  the 
ye.vr  305,  she  was  converted  to  Cbi  istiotiity,  which  she 
afierwnnls  professed  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 
o{)enly  reproving  the  Pagans  ; and  rebuking  the  Em- 


peror Maxentius  to  his  face,  for  his  flagrant  acts  of  caLEN- 
tyranny  and  oppression.  After  she  had  been  racked  2>AiL 
and  tortured  with  four  sharp-cutting  wheels,  she  was  y— ' 

beheaded  about  the  year  310.  The  peculiar  wheel, 
tcrtneil  a Catherine  Wheel,  derives  its  name  from  the 
instruments  of  her  torture. 

Dkcember  6.~^NU'hotas,  Bishop  of  Afgra  tn  f.yrirx,  Dcccmtier. 
was  born  at  Pntara  in  Lycla,  and  wa.s  raised  to  the 
episcopate  by  Constantine  the  Cireat.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  piety  and  charity.  He  was  also  considered 
the  patron  of  virgins  and  of  sea-furing  men  j the  Domi- 
nicans adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  the  Rus- 
sians hold  his  memory  in  great  veneration,  lie  died 
about  the  year 

8. — Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  festival  was 
instituted  by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
occa.sion  of  the  deliverance  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  fleet  from  a storm;  but  the  Council  of  Oxford, 
held  in  the  year  pennitted  every  one  to  use  his 

discretion  in  keeping  it.  Peter  Lombard  first  agitated 
the  question  of  the  immaculate  conception  in  1160; 
and  Peter  d'Alva  published  only  forty-eight  folio 
volumes  on  the  mysteries  of  the  coni'cpUon  ! 

13.— /.wry.  Virgin  and  Martyr,  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
and  e<)ueatcd  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Having 
determined  to  devote  herself  to  religion,  to  prevent 
the  importunities  of  a young  man  who  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  lier,  she  gave  her  whole  fortune  to  the  pour. 

The  lover,  enraged  at  this  denial,  accused  her  before 
the  heathen  judge  Poschasius,  of  being  a Christian} 
and,  after  much  cruel  treatment,  Lucy  fell  a martyr  to 
his  revenge,  in  the  year  305. 

16. — 0 hapientia.  This  day  is  so  called  from  the 
beginning  of  an  anthem  in  the  service  of  the  Romish 
Church, (0  Sapientia,  qua  ex  ore aitiumi proditti,)  which 
was  anciently  sung  from  the  sixteenth  of  December 
until  Christmas  Eve. 

31. — Silvester,  Bishop  of  Rome,  saccoeded  Miltiades 
in  the  year  314,  and  filled  the  office  with  moderation 
and  wisdom  until  his  death  in  335.  He  is  tbe  reputed 
inventor  of  asylums,  corporals,  palls,  mitres,  unctions, 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Tbe  authorities  for  the  preceding  illustratioas  of  the 
British  Calendar,  are  Wheatley's  Rational  Illustration 

the  Bi>ok  of  (Mmmtm  Prayer ; Nicholls's  Comment  oh 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  f Pruen's  Illuitrotiaa  of  the 
Liturgy  f Audlcy's  Companion  to  the  Abunnack ; and 
Tune's  "relescope,  or  Complete  Guide  ia  the  Almanack,  an 
annual  repository  replete  with  useful  and  pleasing 
historical  and  amiquarioa  illustrations  of  the  Calendar. 


^ VI.  Of  the  Mohammedan  Calendars. 

Two  Calendars  arc  in  use  in  the  east;  vix.  1.  The 
Arabian,  which  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  Mo- 
hammedaDS,  except  the  Persians  ; uiid  2.  The  Persian 
Calendar,  the  u^e  of  which  is  peculiar  to  that  country. 

1.  The  Akabian  year  consists  of  twelve  months, 
each  containing  alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  Calendar, 
days,  as  in  the  lullowing  Tabic : 

Day*. 


1.  Muharrem  

2.  Sefer  or  Saphar 

3.  Rubid'l  ewuci,  (or  the  first  Rabid,)  30. 

4.  Rabid ‘1  dkhir,  (or  the  second  Rabid,) 29. 

6.  Jomddhi  '1  ewuel,  (or  the  first  Jom4;lhf,l  . . 30. 


6.  Jom4dld  1'  kkhir,  (or  the  second  Join5dfal) . . 29. 
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Dak,  Rp^b  30. 

— b.  Sliibin. 

9.  Uummlliiin  

10.  ShawHdl 29. 

11.  Dhu 'I  kfttlah  

12.  Dhu  1 hajjah 29. 


An  intercalary  day  Ls  added  to  every  second,  fifth, 
fcvcnth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-ninth 
year,  in  a cycle  of  thirty  years;  in  which  case  the 
month  Dhii  \ hajjah  has  thirty  instead  of  twenty-nine 
days.  These  years  arc  emboUsmic,  or  cont.ain  355  days; 
while  the  others  are  common,  or  have  only  3.51  days. 
1‘hc  Arabian  months  commence  not  from  the  real  new 
moon,  but  from  iU  first  appearance  after  conjunction. 
The  Mohammedan  high  days  are  as  follow  : 

Rrmsrk-  Mchabhkm  S. — One  of  the  seven  days  on  which 
able  days  Mohammed  was  peculiarly  inspirotl : it  is  a strict  fast. 
h»  it.  10. — ^'rhc.^iArfrdis  the  greatest  holyday  in  the  year. 

On  it  were  created  the  heavenly  light  shining  on  .^^o- 
hainined's  face,  the  heavens,  paradise,  the  table  of  the 
divine  decrees,  the  divine  pen  with  which  they  were 
written,  the  law  of  Moses,  and  Adam  and  Kve.  On  tliis 
day  also  Enoch  was  translated  ; Abraham  and  Joseph 
were  delivered  ; Pharaoh  was  drowned  ; Job  cured  } 
JJaniel  saved  from  the  den  of  Hons  ; Adam  pardoned; 
the  ark  built  j Jesus  bom,— his  body  withdrawn  from 
the  Jews ; Jonah  delivered  from  the  whale  ; John  the 
Baptist  boro  ; Tobias  restored  to  sight ; and  the  Jews 
were  restored  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This 
day  is  also  the  second  of  the  sacred  seven,  and  is  a 
rigid  fast ; but  the  preceding  and  following  days  are 
festivals. 

Rabid 'l  bwdbl  (or  the  first  Rabid,)  12.— The  Udu'l 
maulid,  or  birth  of  the  Prophet;  a great  festival. 

Rxocb  3. — The  third  of  the  seven  sacred  days.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Kordn  descended  from  heaven,  that 
is,  was  revealed  on  this  day. 

27- — ^The  fourth  of  the  seven  sacred  days. 

Regeb  is  con.sidered  as  a peculiarly  holy  month  by 
the  Mohammedans  ; and  Shib&n  is  deemed  little  in- 
ferior to  it  in  sanctity. 

SnABA?«  15.— The  fifth  of  the  seven  sacred  days. 
Tlie  preceding  night  is  called  Ldilat-tl  tdhur,  that  is, 
the  night  of  purifications ; and  a scouring  on  that  night 
purifies  for  a whole  year.  It  is  a rigid  fast. 

27.— A great  holyday : and  this  month  is  dedicated  to 
Mohamm^,  as  Regeb  is  to  the  Omniscient  Creator.*' 

Ramaooam,  Is  the  Mohammedan  Lent.  The  twenty- 
sixth,  or  rather  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  this 
month,  is  the  Ldilat-el-kaHhrt  that  is  the  night  of 
power,  which  (Mohammed  says)  is  of  more  value  than 
a thousand  nights;  for  on  it  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
the  Kor&n  down  to  him  from  heaven.  It  is  solem- 
nized with  hymns  and  rejoicings;  and  many  a pious 
Musulinan  sits  up  all  this  night  in  anxious  expectation 
of  catching  the  happy  moment,  when  the  heavens  open, 
and  display  the  Glory  of  God  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful. 
The  most  memorable  instance  of  success  is  that  of  a 
negro  girl;  who,  at  the  auspicious  moment,  had  cou- 
rage enough  to  cry  out, — “Kd  rabbt  KtMr  ran"  that 
is,  **  O Lord,  give  me  a good  head  of  hair!”  Her 
prayer  is  said  to  have  been  heard,  but  was  interpreted 
according  to  its  Uteml  tense,  O Lord,  make  my  head 
large !"  for  her  head  was  so  large  the  next  moraing. 


that  the  neighbours  were  obliged  to  moke  a breach  in  CALEN-  . 
the  wall  of  the  house  to  let  her  out  ! DAR. 

SnAWWAL  I— 3.— These  three  days  arc  theMohnm- 
meclan  carnival;  but  it  is  accounted  a great  merit  to 
keep  the  second  and  third  days  as  fasts.  This  is 
the  CdcsEcghir  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Kurbkn  Buiratn 
(or  smaller  feast)  of  the  Turks. 

Du  d‘l  Kaoau  25.— llte  sixth  of  the  seven  sacred 
days,  and  conscciucntly  a fast. 

Dud'l  uajjau  (or  the  month  of  Pilgrimnge,  ns  Its 
name  implies,)  9.— 'flic  Arafat,  a festival  little  in- 
ferior to  the  Ashur&  : It  is  the  last  of  the  sacred  seven, 
and  strict  fasting  on  it  is  equivalent  to  a whole  year  of 
ordinary  days. 

10.  — The  Ud-Cil-dohh,  Ud-el-cfibir,  or  KurhAn 
Biuram,  that  is,  **  the  breakfast"  or  great  feast,"  in 
honour  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ahr.iham.  See  an  account 
of  it  in  vol.  xviii.  p.  200,  article  B.vibam.  (Morgan’s 
Alahotnelism  Explained,  vol.il.  p.  1C9 — 191.) 

11.  The  Pkbsun  Calbndar  is  founded  on  the  Per-  Prrriin 
sian  cm  called  **  Yezdogerd"  or  **  Jezdegird,"  which  CsltiKUr. 
derives  its  munc  from  the  last  of  the  Sassunian  dynasty 

of  sovereigns.  The  ancient  Persian  era  is  supposed, 
by  some,  to  have  been  cstahHsbcd  by  Gcnistiid  or 
Jemsheed,  one  of  the  Pishdudian  kings,  nljout  the  year 
800,  B.  c.  On  the  day  when  the  sun  entered  Arles,  he 
it  said  to  have  made  hU  public  entry  into  Persc- 
polis  which  he  had  just  finished,  and  to  have  ordained 
that  the  era  should  commence  from  that  time,  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
building  of  his  capital  city.  He  divided  the  year  into 
twelve  months  of  thirty  d.aya  each;  to  the  last  of 
which  five  supplementary  days  were  added.  But  no 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  odd  quarter  of  a day, 
until  astronomers,  in  the  reignof  Yeidegerd,  observing 
that  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  moved  in  a retro- 
grade direction  from  Aries  to  Pisces,  corrected  this 
error,  and  appointed  one  month  to  be  inserted  at  the 
end  of  every  hundred  and  twenty  years.  This  inter- 
calary month  of  thirty  days  restored  the  integrity  of 
the  solar  year  ; and  by  this  rcfonnalion  of  the  Calen- 
dar a new  era  was  produced,  which  is  still  ndoptotl 
in  many  parts  of  Persia.  All,  however,  do  nut  agree 
in  the  epochs  of  its  commencement ; some  chronolo- 
gers  referring  the  date  of  it  to  the  beginning  of 
Yezdegerd’s  reign,  (which  they  place  on  the  sixteenth 
of  June,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  a.  d. 

632.)  while  others  compute  it  from  his  defeat  by  the 
Arabs  at  Cadesia,  a.  d.  tl3G,  and  a few  dating  frum  his 
death  in  a.  o.  651.  The  best  modern  chronologers 
hare  adopted  the  first  of  these  opinions,  which  is  most 
conformable  to  the  testimony  of  oriental  writers.  The 
years  of  this  era  are  solar,  each  consisting  of 365  days, 
or  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  lost  month 
in  the  year. 

Besides  this  form  of  the  year,  Persian  astronomers 
use  the  Gelalscan  year,  so  called  on  account  of  the  title 
**  Gelaleddin,"  which  was  conferred  on  Malck  Shah, 

Sultan  of  Khorasm.  This  great  prince,  a.o.  IO74, 
assembled  (he  ruost  celebrated  astronomers  of  his 
time,  in  order  to  reform  the  Calendar,  which  lie 
found  imperfect,  to  ascertain  the  vernal  equinox 
for  astronomical  purposes,  and  for  the  regululiun 
of  their  solemn  festival  **  Neuruz,"  and  to  change 
the  order  of  the  months,  under  the  idea  of  restoring 
tho  oaeient  mode  fixed  by  Jemsbeed.  According  to 
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C.\LEN-  this  reformation,  the  year  wns  twofold,  ctvtl  and  astro* 
DAR.  Domical.  He  fixed  the  beg^innin^  of  both  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  the  season  of  the  equinox,  a.  i>. 
1074,  or,  according  to  Zacuti  a Jewish  author,  a.  o. 
1079.  In  the  correction  of  the  cifil  year,  besides  five 
Intercalary  days,  he,  in  every  fourth  year,  added,  six 
or  seven  times  in  succession,  a sixth  day  j after  which 
the  wilercalation  was  not  tooccur  more  frequently  than 
once  in  five  years.  The  Fcr>»ao  asirononncal  year 
was  of  the  same  fonn,  itntl  nearly  of  the  same  quantity 
with  the  soLtr  tropii-iU  yearj  fin*  it  consisted  of  3t»5 
days,  five  hours,  forty-nine  rniiiutes,  and  sixiy-thrcc 
seconds.  Knnn  tliese  frequent  reformations  of  the 
Persian  Calendar,  coii^ideraide  du-isgreement  has  arisen 
amung  different  writers  willi  reganl  to  the  seasons  and 
days,  when  several  festivals  were  to  be  celebrated, 
which  it  w<mld  be  difllcult  to  reconcile.  (Playfair’s 
Chr<Mto/o^'y,  p.  5.%.) 

^ VII.  0/ Ihe  Frenth  fitpublifan  Calendar. 

The  innovatiims  on  the  computation  of  time  adopted 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  t'hrislian  and  civihaed 
parts  of  the  world,  which  were  attempted  during  the 
existence  of  the  French  Hepuidic,  continued  only  a few 
years;  but,  as  all  impurlant  fauts  connected  with  the 
history  of  France,  during  that  |>erMKl,  were  recorded 
accfirdiug  to  the  new  nomctK-lnturc  established  by  the 
French  Uepubtican  (iovernmen*,  the  ftdiowing  sketch 
of  their  Calcmrar  will  he  found  useful  u»  the  reader  of 
European  history,  during  that  eventful  period. 

Soon  after  the  government  was  changed  in  France, 
it  wns  decreed  on  the  second  of  January  179^,  that 
that  year  should  be  denuminated  the  fourth  year  of 
Liberty,  on  the  national  ct>ins,  and  in  the  public  acts. 
After  the  murder  of  Louis  X\  I.,  in  1793.  it  was  de- 
termined, that  that  year  should  be  callcti  the  ./fr>t 
. the  Hepnbtic;  and  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a liepub- 
liran  ('alendar.  Accordingly,  on  the  twclfh  of 
January  1793,  the  deputy  Komtnc,  president  of  the 
committee  of  public  inslriictioii  under  the  convention, 
applied  to  the  Academy  <rt  Sciences,  for  a cominissioit 
to  deliberate  on  this  subject.  M.  <lc  la  Lande,  tlie 
celebratetl  astronomer,  in  tain  protested  aguiiist  any 
change  in  the  Calendar  ; he  was  coRi]Mrllcd  to  pre|mre 
a new  one  ; in  w hich,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  preferred  twelve  equal  months,  with  five 
intercalary  days  i and  he  adapted  their  ilcnominatioas 
to  the  climate  of  !*aris,  which  Fabre  d'Kglantine  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  terms  j vis. 

1.  reifteminire,  or  VlnUi{re  Monlb,  cotDtncnrtng  5Vpteml>cr  2^. 

2.  BrmtMirr,  or  Foggy  .Moolb  tVlohrr  . . 23. 

$.  ArrMAirr,  or  SWtr  .Month  November  22. 

4.  A'* r4.«r,  or  Snowy  Month  IVccmber  23. 

5.  /’/.vrMSr,  or  Riiiiiy  MunCb  JAonary  21. 

6.  or  Wiady  Month Fvhnikiy..  20. 

7.  CrrMUMe/,  or  Budding  Month  Mkrtrh,...  22. 

8.  /'lorrif/,  or  Flowery  Month  April  ....  21. 

9.  or  Mesriow  Month  ............May......  21. 

10.  or  liarrest  Month  Jane.. ... . 20. 

11.  7*4rr«i4t^M’,  or  Hot  Month  ..............  July 20. 

12.  /'rKcijJrr,  or  Fruit  Month  August....  19. 

The  authors  of  thia  new  Calendar  could  not  lay 
claim  to  the  merit  of  invention  in  the  names  of  these 
months,  as  the  epithets  adopted  were  a close  imita- 


tion ef  the  designations  of  the  ancient  Flemish  and  CALEK- 
Dutch  months;  in  which  January  was  called  Lovvh-  I^AR. 
Maand,  Windy  or  Chilly  Month  ; February,  Uprok-Kel- 
Alaand,  nr  Vegetation-Month  ; March,  JLentt'Mannd, 
or  the  mouth  when  the  day  is  longer  than  the  nigh*.  ; 

April,  Grass-Maand,  or  Grass-Month ; May, 

Maand,  or  Flower-Month;  June,  Brak^Maand,  on 
account  of  the  agricultural  labours  which  make  a break 
or  gap  in  the  earth ; JIooi^Maand,  or  Hay-Month ; 

August,  Oo;ist-htaand,  (which  seems  to  be  a corruption 
of  the  word  /iogustui,  August;)  Septenilier, //er^t  or 
Gerst-Maand,  Harvcsl-Month  ; October,  I4'yn- Maand^ 
or  Wine-Mouth  ; November,  Slagl-^yiaand,  or  Slaugh- 
ter-Monlh,  (because  in  this  month  they  killed  the 
animals  whose  flesh  was  salted  or  cured  for  use  during 
the  depth  of  winter;)  and  December,  WirHtT-M<iam/, 
or  Wiiiter-Monlb.  Not  very  dissimilar  were  the  names 
given  to  the  months  by  the  Franks  iu  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  aivd  by  the  other  norlhera  people  of 
Kuro]>e  in  (hat  age.  (See  GebeUn,  Ut*t.  du  Calmdritr, 
p.  107— HI.) 

The  French  Republican  year  was  composed  of  3CO  Coostme- 
days;  the  remaining  five  days  were  called  comp/e- don  of  th« 
mcNfary  doyi,  and  were  addetl  between  the  eighteenth 
and  twenty-second  of  ^ptember,  both  inclusive.  The 
first  decree  for  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar,  was 
issued  October  5,  1793  ; and  it  was  followed  by 
another,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  or  the 
fourth  of  Frimaire,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Republic, 
settling  the  commencement  and  organizutiou  of  the 
months  of  the  years,  and  the  names  of  the  days  and 
months.  In  order  to  preserve  the  seasons  at  the  same 
epochos  of  the  year,  it  was  decreed  that  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Republican  ere  should  be  the  first  Scxtilc 
or  (Leap  year,)  that  it  should  receive  a sixth  comple- 
mentary day,  and  that  it  should  terminate  the  first 
hyannade}  that  the  four  following  secular  years,  in 
sui’Cession,  should  be  excepted  from  the  preceding 
enactment,  via.  the  secular  years  l(JO,  200,  and  300, 
should  be  common  years,  and  that  the  year  400  should 
be  .*Sextile  ; and  (hat  this  should  be  the  case  every 
four  centuries,  until  the  fortieth,  which  should  close 
with  a common  year,  the  yc-xr  4000.  Each  month  In 
this  ncwCulendur  consisted  of  thirty  days  each,  divided 
into  three  decodes,*  and  the  days  of  each  decade  were  rc- 
sprctivcly  called  Frimuh.Vuotii,  Trtdi,Qf^arlidi,Qumtidi, 

^j*/idi,  Septidi,  Oe/odi,  A’^oaodi,  and  I>etadi.  The  day 
which  began  at  miduight,  w'as  distributed  into  twelve 
parts,  which  were  decimally  divided  and  subdivided. 

To  the  five  supernumerary  days  in  common  years,  and 
six  in  Sexlilc  or  (Leap)  years,  was  applied  the  absurd 
a^^llation  of  Sans-CaloUides,  liorrowt^  from  a term 
of  reproach  (fcws  rofoHe)  which  had  l>cen  originally 
bestowed  upon  the  Republican  party,  on  account  of 
the  meonocas  of  their  nuik  and  fortune ; but  which  the 
same  party  afterwards  attempted  to  render  honourable 
and  popular. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  decree  did 
not  determine  the  proper  rule  for  fixing  the  Sextilc  or  ^ 

Leap  year  j an  omission  which  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience.  Happily,  howeveri 
it  ceased  to  exist  (in  18U6)  before  any  such  incon- 
venience had  resulted. 
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ALKN*  Calbndsii.  n.  Fr.  rolriuirrr,  to  sleek,  smooth,  plain, 
I)£R.  Qf  polish  (linen,  cloth,  8tc.)  Cotg.  MW.  Lai.  cr^endfYi. 
””  The  origin  of  this  woni  is  KvKtt'ff>9r,  a cylinder,  because 
t'ALJCO.  chief  power  of  the  ctUtulra  ia  pUo^  in  a cylinder. 
^ See  l>u  Caoge. 

Now  GUpia  had  a ^raaast  wit, 

Aa<I  tov’d  a timely  jolte ! 

Ad<1  tbua  onto  the  eminuier 
In  merry  guiae  be  spoke. 

Cav'pfT.  Hittmry  •/  John  Cilfim. 

CALENDULA,  in  Botany,  the  Marygold,  a genus  of 
the  class  Syn^eoerw,  order  .Vecf«<irw,  natural  ortlcr 
Cotymbiftra,  Generic  character : receptacle  nuked, 
down  none,  calyx  many-leaved,  equal  j seeds  of  the 
disk  membranaceous. 

Twenty-five  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 
CALENTUHE,  n.  l^t.  cako;  Sp.  taUntar^  to  beat. 
Oiknfarn,  heul,  a fever. 

Fur  some  of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  which  arc 
said  to  attend  this  disease,  sec  the  examples  from 
Dryden  and  Swift. 

Yet  aiucs  we  nuat  be  old,  sod  age  endures 
HU  torrid  roue  at  court,  aod  ealentmTCM 
(K  hot  ambitian,  irrvligtou’k  Ice, 

Zeal’s  ajtoes,  and  hydropic  avarice. 

Why  di^  tboo  not  Cor  Umc  fire  mediclaes  too, 

Afid  by  thy  doing  tell  as  vkat  to  do? 

iJonm*.  C/irrywea.  Oh  th*  hnri  ^erHagfea. 

Alanyoftbcm  who  had  layn  abroad  in  the  open  air  were  taken 
with  a riolrnt  diaraac,  called  caUnturt^  aad  died  thereof  \ which 
diacate  ii  ordinary  in  that  uawbolcaomc  air  to  atrangcre,  that 
come  thither  aad  lie  abroad  in  tlw  cvcninir. 

Ceuulca.  fheeierA,  Anna^  1&&8, 

Cbaraj~  Tliou  doat  fttrike 

A dcathful  coldaesa  to  mv  heart’s  high  heat. 

And  shriak’a't  my  lirer  (ike  the  tntmtmre. 

M—orngtr,  Tkt  Fatal  ZAnery,  act  UL  SC.  1. 

n*  bot  the  raffing  ealtatnrt  of  fore. 

Like  adUtracM  patarnffcr  vou  stand. 

And  are,  in  was,  itaafflnarylaod. 

Cool  irrovea,  and  flow'rv  nicaib,  and  while  you  think 
Tu  «tdk,  plunge  la,  nnj  wonder  that  you  aiak. 

/h-fitn.  CvHfireAl  9/  GreJiede,  act  U* 

For  even  the  dorp  itself  la  not  secure. 

But  bcirbtnff  •obterraneona  ftrea, 

Increases  still  the  scalding  ratrnlmre. 

Which  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  water,  ran  endnre. 

Fawtftrt.  Chi  tko  genera/  Ceayfagro/iMa 
So,  by  a mlmtnrt  tBlsIetl, 

'Rm  uiariacr  with  raptnre  area. 

On  tl>e  smooth  oceao'a  axure  bed, 

Eoaiud'd  6cMs  and  verdant  trees  ■ 

TiVith  eager  biute  he  longs  to  rove 
In  that  fanbuttie  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  eiKbaated  grove  $ 

Aad  In  be  keape,  and  down  be  sinks. 

Jfirt/V.  2'Ac  Santk  S*a  iVgfer/. 

CAXICO,ii,  ■>  So  called,  because  first  im- 
CA'Lico-MiMTms.  / ported  from  Calecut. 

If  thoo  but  please  to  walk  into  the  pawn 
To  boy  thee  eambrlck,  re/Aee  or  lawn. 

If  thoo  the  wbitenesa  of  the  same  wonldat  firove 
From  thy  far  whiter  band  pluck  off  thy  glove. 

Vraytan,  SJuani  fF,  ta  Mrs.  Shore. 

( wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  aad  am  all  In  ealUcota  what  the 
finest  are  in  lilks.  Syeetator^  No.  292. 

As,  sQppoae  an  ingenious  geaUeinan  should  write  a poem  of 
advice  to  a eaUiea  griarer;  do  you  think  there  is  a girl  in  ijigland, 
that  smuld  wear  any  thing  hut  the  taking  of  Lisle,  or  the  halUe 
of  Oudenarde  ? They  would  certainly  be  all  the  fashion,  till  the 
beroaa  abroad  had  cut  out  soma  more  pattens. 

Tmtkr,  No.  3* 


CALICULAR,  from  the  L^t.  coiir,  a cup ; (from  the  CALI-. 
Gr.  ewXif  regu  to  «vX«Ve0u4.  to  turn,  to  rolL)  Sir  CULAR. 
Thomas  Brown  has  formed  this  adjective.  CALICUT 

Evea  the  autunuwl  bods.whlch  await  the  return  of  the  suu,  do 
after  the  winter  selutice  multiply  their  eaUeuiar  Icavea,  making 
little  rhombusc*  aad  twt  work  tigurea,  as  in  the  BTramore  and 
lUac.  Sir  / A«»ui«  tirou'n,  part  iL  ch.  iii. 


CALICUT,  (CfiU-cotfi,  CuU-eddu  in  the  provincial 
dialect,)  a subdivision  of  the  Province  of  Malabar, 
between  tlie  tenth  ami  twelfth  pnrollcls  of  north  lati- 
tude, was  formerly  an  imlepeodeni  Kingdom,  aod  the 
first  Indian  State  visited  by  tlie  Europeans  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Gooti  Hope. 

llie  l^jk  of  this  country,  called  T&muK  by  bis 
countrymen,  Sfimurf  by  the  Musultnans,  (Zamorio 
according  to  the  Portuguese  orthography,)  is  a mem- 
ber of  that  remarkable  Hindh  race,  the  Nfiira  The 
descent,  in  this  tribe,  U always  reckoned  in  the  female 
line.  The  T&mbur^tfs,  or  females  of  the  Royal  family, 
reside  in  their  brother’s  houses,  suxl  are  married,  but 
have  no  Intercourse  with  their  husbands,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  etiquette,  to  enjoy  that  honour*,  it  U re- 
•erred  for  the  Nimburi  Brkhmans,  to  whom  the 
business  of  prupngating  this  sacred  race  is  almost 
exclusively  confid^.  The  eldest  son  of  the  eldest 
sister  succeeiU  to  the  throne,  and  bears  the  hereditary 
title  of  Mina  Vienuna  SAtnudri  Rijk,  (the  intelligent 
victorious,  oceanic  sovereign  ;)  from  the  last  but  one 
of  which  epithets  the  termTimuri  is  evidently  derived, 
lie  preicnfls  to  rank  above  the  BrAhmaos,  who  in 
return  call  him  a paltry  Sfidra,  as  soon  as  they  arc  ou* 
of  his  dominions,  and  dare  to  rcossume  their  usual  tone 
of  superiority,  ills  subjects  are  remarkably  coura- 
geous, and  to  their  valour  his  rank  amongthe  peninsular 
Princes  was  ascribed  ; f<»r,  though  of  a caste  inferioi 
to  that  of  the  Rijh  of  Cochin  (Coch’hi,)  be  was  gene- 
rally placed  on  an  equality  with  him 

The  Zamurins  retained  their  independence  till 
Hajdcr  AH  invaded  Malabar  in  17G7.  The  Ihincc  of 
ibis  family  then  reigning,  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life  to  submission.  He  set  fire  to  tbehouse  in  wlitch  he 
was  confined  as  a prisoner,  and  voluntarily  perished  in 
the  flames.  Hmder's  operations  agiunst  ArcAt  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Zaroorin’s  do- 
minions, and  tluit  Prince  regained  his  territory,  which 
be  retained  till  1774.  His  family  was  then  obligetl  to 
take  refuge  in  Travancore,  where  it  remained  in  exile 
till  1790,  when  the  Zamorin  joined  the  British  troo|X 
with  bOOO  Nfijrs.  At  the  |^cc  of  17^*  the  Province 
of  Calicut.  consMting  of  sixty-three  tafilhiks  (districts) 
with  a revenue  of  eight  lacs  and  a half  of  ru|>eet 
(f^lOb.OOO.)  was  L-cdcd  by  'HpA  Suhib,  in  perpetuity 
to  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  SAmuris  since 
that  period,  have  been  maintained  by  an  allowance 
from  the  British  Cruvernmeut. 

Cdlicdt,  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Malabar,  in 
lat.  11°  15' N.,  and  long.  75°  5<y  £.  was  the  first 
ludion  ]K)rt  at  which  Vasco  dc  Gama  touched,  oAer  he 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  July  1497*  was  hospitably 
received,  and  the  Portuguese  entered  into  au  alliance 
with  the  Zamorin;  but  this  good  understanding  did 
not  continiH;  long:  for  in  1509  Don  Fernanda  de 
Coutinho,  brought  a large  force  against  the  city.  The 
Zamorin,  however,  repulsed  him  witlt  a considerable 
loss.  In  1791,  the  old  town,  with  its  fortifications,  was 
destroyed  byl'ipO,  and  Its  inluibitaots  were  removed  to 
Nellilr,  which  be  named  Farrakh-Ab4J.  In  fifteen 
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CAUCIT.  months  afterwards,  the  territory  of  Cdlicut  was  con- 
C\HP  British  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were 

^ " '*  ' , allowed  to  return  to  their  old  abode.  The  town  thus 
rebuilt,  has  made  a rapid  progress,  and  now  contains 
many  thousand  houses ; its  trade  consists  princi{>a11y 
in  i>epper,  teak,  sandnl>wood,  cardamuras,  coTr-cor** 
dape,  (mntle  from  the  fibres  of  the  palm,)  and  wax. 

bee  l)eUon's  P'fyage  aux  Indfi,  Amst.  1G97  i I^al- 
rymple’s  Oriental  Rt'pertory;  liuchanan'a  Trarels  in 
the  Mysore;  Wilks's  Ilitlory  of  South  of  India;  Fra 
Puuliuo  di  Bartolomeo's  TraveUi  Ucnnel's  Mtmoiri 
&c. 

CAF/IF,  now  commonly  written,  with  more  pro- 
priety, Khalif,  is  a contraction  of  the  Arabic  word 
KhaUfah,  **  a successor,"  or  **  vicegerent and  is  the 
title  given  to  all  the  Princes  who  .succeeded  Mohunimetl. 
M'hen  Abti  liecr,  after  the  death  of  the  impostor,  was 
chosen  by  the  true  believers  in  his  stead,  he  refused 
to  receive  any  other  title  than  that  of  Khalifah*  Rasul- 
aliah)  “ the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet  of  God."  But 
Omar,  on  succeeding  him,  represented  to  the  Moslims 
that  were  this  title  to  be  used  by  his  suc<M;ssort,  it 
would  ultimately  be  very  inconvenient } fur  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  successor,  &c.  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the 
Prophet,  would  at  length  become  a most  unwieldy 
appellation.  Mogbairah,  son  of  Shkdib,  immediately 
rose  and  exclaimed,  " art  not  thou  our  comwandrr 
(Bmir)  and  all  of  us  X\\c  faithful  (Mutnentn  ?)  Let  thy 
title  then  be,  “ the  Commander  of  the  Faithful," 
(Emir-cl*m\'imcnin  ()  this  proposition  was  approved, 
and  the  title  has  l>een  borne  by  all  those  who  were 
really  successors  of  Mohammed,  and  assumed  by  some 
who  hail  no  pretensions  to  that  honour.  The  more 
su|>crslitious  Musulmans  give  a great  latitude  to  the 
signirication  of  this  tide,  and  derive  it  from  that 
passage  in  the  Kordn,  (ii.  Sii,)  when  before  the  creation 
of  Adum,  God  says  to  the  Angels,  **  I am  about  to 
make  a vicegerent  (Khalifah)  on  earth;"  hence  they 
infer  that  the  KhaliPs  autliority  is  as  unlimited  as  that 
of  the  Almighty,  whose  rejn  esentative  he  is.  Being 
]H>9scs9ed  of  the  supreme  spiritual,  os  well  ns  temper^ 
}H>wer,  the  will  of  the  Khatifs  could  have  no  check; 
nnd  when  their  empire  was  hrnily  established,  their 
pride,  maguiftcence,  and  luxury  excee«led  all  bounds. 
At  first  they  practised  the  austerity  and  humility  which 
Mohammed  himself  nM;uired,  but  did  not  adopt.  They 
acted  as  the  supreme  Iin^ms  (leaders)  and  took  the 
l<»id  in  the  public  service  in  the  Mosques  ; they  pro- 
nounced the  Khotbnh;  a particular  prayer  for  the 
Sovereign  and  people,  eveiy  Friday  ; and  conducted 
the  pilgrims  to  Meccah,in  person,  £^  cn  in  the  decline 
of  their  power,  they  disjiensed  honours  oitd  titles  to 
almost  all  the  Musulmun  Frinces ; who  were  glad  to 
acknowledge  themselves  their  vassals,  though  ia 
reality  they  were  in  a complete  state  of  independance, 
just  ns  we  now  see  the  great  Pacliis,  id  the  Turkish 
, Empire,  externally  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
Forte,  while  they  disobey  every  order  which  Interferes 
with  their  interests.  The  etiquette  and  parade  of  the 
KhnltPs  court  was  unbout.Oed.  Even  their  'i‘&t4r  con> 
querors  held  the  stirrup  for  them  when  their  captives ; 
and  the  greatest  lords  went  humbly,  day  after  day,  to 
kiss  the  KhaUfs  sleeve,  tuul  knock  their  heads  against 
bis  threshold.  Not  that  these  ol>ci8ance9  secured 
their  admi.ssion  into  his  sacred  presence.  The  sleeve 
was  nothing  more  than  a strip  of  black  velvet,  twenty 
cubits  long,  hung  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 


palace,  for  the  humble  veneration  of  the  faithful.  CALIF. 
Puffed  up  by  thi.s  excessive  adulation,  the  Khalifs  and 
their  subjects  thought  themselves  the  peculiar  favorites 
of  heaven.  '*  M'ho  is  said  the  people  of  the  oili)  * 

Court  of  Boghddd,  when  urged  to  save  their  master  by 
entreating  him  to  submit;  **  how  can  he  presume  to 
attack  the  heir  to  the  house  of  Abb4s  ? The  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Khalif  is  derived  from  heaven ; who- 
ever dares  to  oppose  it  cannot  fail  to  suffer.  If  Kuldgft 
desires  peace  let  him  return  to  lloma4lan,  and  we  will 
supplicate  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  spare  him. 

Perhaps  he  will  condc.<;rcnd  to  listen  to  our  entreaties!'* 

Such  senseless  arrogance  was  sure  to  w'crk  its  ow  n 
puiiishuieut ; and  we  read  of  one  of  those  mighty 
potenCiitcs  who  was  obliged  to  beg  his  bread  among 
the  blind  and  crijiples,  at  the  gale  of  a ^losque.  It 
was  in  a.  u.  65G,  (a.  p.  125B,)  that  the  line  of  Khalifs 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Mustdzein,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Tildrs,  at  the  taking  of  Baghdad  ; but  a 
few  of  the  Abbdsi  family,  who  e^capcd  into  Egypt, 
still  receive  great  external  honours  from  the  Maml6c 
SultAns  of  that  country.  Tho.se  wary  Princes,  however, 
took  cure  to  leave  them  nothing  but  their  spiritual 
dignities.  They  became,  in  fact,  iStntc  tools  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Egypiioji  Princes,  who  disposed  of  theut 
as  they  pleased,  and  acknow  ledged  their  authority  only 
where  it  suited  their  purpose. 

D'Horbclol's  Bibliotheque  ihientale ; OckJey's  History 
of  the  Saracens ; Gibbon's  Rome,  ix.  x. ; Mod.  L'nir.  Hist. 

L— iii. 

CALIFORNIA,  OLD,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  SitnailoB, 
North  America,  stretching  into  the  Pacific  Ucenn.  It  vxient,  and 
ia  separated  from  the  Continent  on  the  east,  by  a r®pulatioa. 
narrow  sc.i,  called  the  Gulf  of  Califoraia,  ami  eucom- 
pas.vcd  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  Its 
length  is  about  9<X>  ntiles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
thirty  to  ISO  miles.  The  area  of  this  peninsula  is 
stated  at  5.^,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
CKXX).  which  is  about  one  person  for  every  six  Ettgiish 
square  miles.  It  consists  principally  o(  a chain  of 
mountains,  extending  from  the  twenty-third  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  arc  nearly  MXX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Swfsee, 
sea.  The  cUmatc  and  soil,  necessarily  from  its  great 
extent,  varies  much.  From  Cape  Saint  Lucas  to  the 
(Colorado,  a distance  of  about  2iX>  leagues,  only  two 
streams  from  the  peninsula  enter  the  Gulf.  7'hnugh 
vegetation  generally  languishes  for  wont  of  moisture, 
and  only  a few  Indian  fig-trecs,  and  stunted  shrubs  are 
found  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the  roc  ks ; yet  where 
water  is  found  the  ground  is  very  fertile.  The  moun-  Xoimala. 
tains  arc  inhabited  by  animals  called  wild  sheep,  by  the 
.Spaniards,  which  have  spiral  horns,  and  bound  from 
rock  to  rock,  like  the  ibex.  In  other  places  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  goals  and  sheep  arc  found.  There  arc 
also  deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  a particular  kind  of 
fox,  which  the  iuhabilants  odl  coyotes.  Leo]>ard.s  hare 
sometimes  been  seen  in  the  country,  but  wolves  rarely 
iimkc  their  appearance.  Wild  hogs,  the  American 
tiger,  and  a species  of  bearer  are  likewise  met  with  in 
the  most  unfrequented  regions-  Reptiles  are  nume- 
rous ; and  the  most  remarkable  of  the  b'u’ds,  are  vul- 
tures, eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  and  owls.  Wood  is 
extremely  scarce,  and  it  is  only  in  the  more  level  and 
fertile  tracts  that  trees  are  to  l»  found  ; but  u great 
variety  of  fruits  have  been  introduced  and  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Jesuits.  Wheat,  beaus,  and  many  VcfrtabUa. 
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CALI'  other  European  ve^iablce  arc  also  grown ; but  these 
FORNIA,  are>  of  course,  restricted  to  particular  spots.  The 
OLD.  most  noted  of  the  native  products  arc  pearls,  with 
CALI*  which  during  n great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
FORMA,  the  European  market  was  principally  supplied:  but 
NE'V.  their  fishery  in  the  Gulf  has  now  been  nearly 
abandoned. 

Diwovery,  California  appears  to  luive  been  discovered  by  the 
celebrated  Cortez,  the  Spanish  General.  Charles  V. 
had  recommended  him  to  endeavour  to  find  a passage 
to  India,  by  the  shores  of  New  Spain  } in  this  search, 
the  coast  of  California  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Hernando  dc  Grixalva,  in  February  153-1 } but  the 
pilot  having  been  killed  by  the  Californians,  no  far- 
ther progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  voyage. 
During  the  following  years,  Cortez  embarked  and 
coasted  both  sides  of  the  Gulf ; and  some  time  after- 
wards California  was  surveyed  by  Francisco  de  UUoa, 
under  the  direction  of  Cortez.  The  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  country,  however,  was  not  finally 
SciUvmeat.  occomplisbed  till  1779.  Missions  were  established  in 
diS'erent  parts  of  it  by  the  Jesuits  in  lt>4*2,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  civilisation  among  the  barharons 
inhabitants,  but  they  had  to  struggle  aninst  the 
monks  of  Stunt  Francis,  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  at  the 
diifcrcnt  stations.  At  last  their  triumph  over  the 
military  was  complete  j for,  to  settle  these  disputes, 
the  court  of  Madrid  decreed  that  each  of  the  detach- 
ments should  be  under  the  command  of  the  holy  father 
at  the  hcail  of  the  missions.  Having  once  gained  a solid 
footing,  this  persevering  and  enterprising  class  of  men 
displayeii  their  wonted  zeal,  and  in  a lew  years  built 
sixteen  villages  on  the  peninsula.  But  since  their 
expulsion,  these  have  been  confided  to  the  Dcimiuican 
monks,  .\crording  to  the  best  information  which  M. 
Humboldt  could  obtain,  the  population  of  this  part  of 
America  hud  greatly  diminished  within  the  thirty  years 
previous  to  the  dale  of  hUinquiry.  So  that  there  did  not 
remain  mure  than  4000  or  .5000  cultivators  at  the  whole 
of  the  missions,  w hich  had  been  reduced  to  sixteen . The 
InhabiUnU  inhabitants  arc  considered  as  a class  of  savages,  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  and  are  represeuted 
as  passing  whole  days  stretched  on  the  sand.  They 
have  the  most  routed  aversion  to  every  species  of 
clothing  j and  are  only  brought  to  a very  partial 
use  of  it  even  in  the  missions.  The  principal  places 
MUsions.  in  Culifornia  are  Santa  Maria,  St.  Ignatio,  St.  I.st^oro, 
Loreto,  St.  Estevan,  St.  Xavier.  St.  Yago,  llosaJio.St. 
Juan  Guadaloupc,  and  St.  Joseph. 

SitnstJon  CAuroaNu,  Nxw,  a Frovuicc  of  Mexico,  on  the 
sod  rxteot.  Coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north  of  Old  California, 
p , . It  is  a tract  of  country  stretching  about  GOO  miles  in 
Population,  extending  to  latitude  40'^  in'  north  ; but 

the  breadth  seldom  exceeds  thirty  miles  j the  whole 
area  is  stated  at  in,^80  square  miles;  the  population 
at  15,6UO,  which  is  less  than  one  person  for  each 
8i|UAre  mile.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  called  New 
Albion  by  Vancouver,  but  its  present  name  was  re- 
Dlscovery.  stored  by  La  Ferouse.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Cabrillo  in  1.549,  w'hu  proceeded  as  far  as  the  forty- 
third  degree  of  latitude.  It  was  afterwards  explored 
by  Sir  Froncis  Drake,  and  more  fully  surveyed  by  the 
Spanish  navigator  Sebastian  ^ isenino,  in  1G09.  It  was 
not,  however,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  for  more 
than  a century  and  n half  a^erwards. 

Smf«resni)  Scarcely  any  two  contiguous  countries  can  exhibit 
cUiuue.  ^ greater  contrast  than  ibis,  and  its  abler  state  of  tbe 
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peninsula;  for  the  one  Is  as  well  watered  and  fertile  as  C.ALf- 
the  other  is  arid  and  sterile.  The  whole  of  the  country 
is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  climate  is  milder  than  * 

in  the  same  latitude  on  the  opposite  coast ; though  CALr- 
sometimes  wrapped  in  fogs ; but  these  refresh  and  iiivl-  CIXOUS. 
gtirate  vegetation.  The  soil  is,  in  most  paru,  a black 
spongy  earth  of  great  fertility  ; and  at  the  various  mis- 
sions now  settled  in  this  region  most  kinds  ofKuropenn 
grain  nnd  fruits  grow  in  ubuiidance.  Good  w ine  and 
oil  are  tnatle  at  must  of  the  villages  south  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree  of  latitude ; and  where  the  situation  is 
not  too  much  exposed  to  the  cold  north-west  wind, 
which  sometimes  blights  these  regions,  the  produce  is 
most  plentiful.  Fish  imd  game  of  all  kinds  abound  ; 
and  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cats,  and  seals  and  oUers 
are  common.  The  birds  of  prey  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  {wninsula  ; but  on  the  small  lakes  and  the 
sea  shore,  the  wild  duck,  the  grey  and  white  {»:lican, 
yellow  tufts,  several  S|wcie9  of  gulU,  roniiorants,  and 
numerous  others  are  met  with. 

Eighteen  missions  have  been  established  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  cimst  of  New  C'alifornin,  and  in  none 
of  their  colonial  settlements  have  they  mode  greater 
progress  in  the  diCTusion  of  civilisation  among  the 
native  tribes.  When  M.  Iliimholdt  was  at  Mexico,  he 
obtained  various  documents  relative  to  these  regions, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  in  1770,  there  were  only 
eight  villages,  which  in  1790,  hail  increased  to  eleven. 

The  popubition,  including  the  Indians  who  hnil  seated 
and  ^gun  to  attend  to  the  art  of  cultivation,  were 
shown  by  these  documents  to  be  ns  follow : 

iDUbitaoU.  PopuUUoo. 

In  1790  7,748 

1801  13,6C8 

1809  14,569 

The  population  has  thus  doubled  itself  in  twelve 

years;  and  the  increase  in  the  cullivatetl  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  had  been  equally  rapid ; for  in  1791, 
the  whole  wheal  harvest  yielded  15,197  fanegas,  but 
in  1809,  the  quantity  produced  was  33,.5?G  fanegas. 

Tlie  live  stock  of  the  colonies  hail  also  increusixl  in  a 
still  greater  proportion.  This  ntign>enution  of  inha- 
biunts  would  doubtless  have  been  much  greater,  had 
not  the  laws  of  the  Spanish  preudio$  been  so  com- 
pletely opposed  to  its  increase;  for  the  soldiers  were 
neither  allowed  to  build  houses  in  the  neighlxiur- 
hood  of  the  pmidiot,  nor  to  settle  in  the  country  as 
agriculturists;  and  the  monks  are  generally  averse  to 
the  settlement  of  any  whites  among  the  Indians. 

Mo.<>t  [Nirts  of  New  (.'alifomia  abound  with  hounds 
and  beautiful  sLxgs,  and  hunting  is  a favourite  luiiuso- 
ment.  They  are  so  swift,  however,  that  the  finest 
horses  of  New  Biscay,  so  famed  for  their  speed,  can 
rarely  come  up,  when  they  are  caught  in  a noose  j but 
the  Indiiuis  take  them  by  stratagem. 

Monterev  is  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  nnd  Is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a bay,  in  latitude  36*^  36^.  The 
bay  is  sjiacious,  and  the  town,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  (ktvemor,  contains  a population  of  about  7^0 
ttulividuals.  'i*he  garrison  maintained  here  consists  of 
1 00  men. 

CALPGINOUS,  ■)  Lat.cj/iy-nre,  to  darken.  Vmbra 

Calioa'tiom.  j fsi  d<  ipiuitudiite  aeris  efffcta  ; 
e(  dicta  caligo,  aiariiHe  oeri#  calore  gignatur,  Isi- 
dorus ; but  see  Vossiui  and  Martinius. 
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CALI*  pMBiBbafot  [tliat  of  the  r«b«nh»H  »»|rri*]  tbdr 

OINOUS.  ^jwtiott  aimI  detnnion  iaio  tb«  cattn***'  rctoont  o(  tW  *}r. 

_ }JtiUfWtU,  MtlarnffTsm,  p.  13. 

CALIVER.  ||  j,  nji^  gact  g gQd  air,  UkAt  lh«  ftranad 

■ y ™ ' caiuukt  Iw  loeu.  JUtMul.  (iretM  C3«nw6.  p. 

N«w  ioitcad  of  • dimutotion  or  imperfeict  vi^a  ia  the  mol«, 
*e  afirm  an  abolition  nr  toUl  prirtUwa,  Uk.«U>atl  of  a cmi4ga4i»m 
or  (liiBJirM,  nrc  coorltuU'  « eerity  ur  bliadnrw. 

Sir  7’*w«  /tr*ttn,  book  UL  ch,  stIiI. 

(.’A'LIGRAPIIY,  or\  From  ««Xov,  beautiful,  and 

CA'i.LtcRAriiv.  H,  ) to  grave  or  write. 

HU  irarlu  are  theM, 

Tbe  art  of  Brncby^rrapliv.  tliat  U,  to  write  aa  faat  as  a was 
apeakeCh  trcniably.  l^od.  Ijy*. 

Tbe  order  of  OrUiofrrapby.  *) 

Tkr  key  of  Cmfi^ra^y ; ilmt  U of  VPrinted  with  the  fomcr. 
fair  wriliuf . 3 

Waoti.  jflkfiur  Orom.  v.i,  287. 

For  tUc  Chaldee  character  is  one  of  the  heaatifallest,  and  the 
SamariUB  Uie  uacoulbeat.  awd  thr  B»oat  aorapable  of  eo/Ufrr»p*y, 
of  all  that  hare  Itcen  naed  amonK  tlw  dUferent  aaliona  of  the 
wwld.  PrUraoM.  C'aMNecrww,  part  i.  book  v.  tec.  8. 

At  the  end  U the  fijrore  of  the  writer  Cadwln,  pnppowed  to  be 
a awah  of  Caatci^iry.  boldlmt  s pen  of  iitrlal,  auduubtedly  uaed 
in  aueh  tort  of  wriliegi  with  an  mtcrtpilon  iiaporting  hit  oastc 
and  caccllcacc  in  tbe  falkgrapAic  art. 

H'ar/oa.  /tiiUry  •/  Emgli$k  Potiry,  diaa.  Tu 

CALIGI/S.  ID  ZooiofTj,  s genus  of  Ihe  cIub  Crus* 
famr,  order  Entomosirafu,  fsmilT  Aspuiioia,  l«atr. 

Generic  character  : anlennE  two,  very  small,  ceta* 
ceotis  j eves  two,  distant,  situated  in  tlie  anterior 
margin  <if  the  clypeus ; mouth  forming  a conical 
beak«Hl  hauAlclluui ; body  elongate,  depressed  ; the 
anterior  part  covered  with  a eh'pcus  of  a single  piece; 
the  posterior  part  ovate  or  oblong,  terminated  by  two 
long  sets ; feet  from  ten  to  fourteen,  of  two  kinds,  the 
anterior  furnished  with  little  hooks,  the  posterior 
lonielUte,  )>cctinate,  formed  for  swimming,  and  beariug 
the  braochUe.  Type  of  the  genus  Mona^tu  pipctnut, 
Lin. 

Tlie  anintals  of  this  genus  are  parasitic.  They 
attach  themselves  6rmly  to  the  scales  of  different 
species  of  Hsh,  by  means  of  the  anterior  feet,  which 
are  short,  and  terminated  by  a strong  sharp  hook, 
'lliey  suck  the  blood  of  tbe  fish,  by  means  of  a little 
beaked  haustellum.  When  forced  by  any  circum- 
abmee  to  quit  their  hold,  they  run  rapidly  about  tbe 
surface  of  the  fish,  until  they  have  filed  upon  some 
other  point  of  attachment ; and  if  obliged  wholly  to 
abandon  the  fish  on  which  they  have  lived,  they  swim 
very  briskly  until  they  have  found  some  other  prey. 
They  are  all  marine.  Latr.  Hist.  Xat.  tome  ir. 

CAIJN,  a mixed  metal  of  lead  and  tin,  manafac- 
tured  in  China,  and  used  in  lea  canisters,  coffee  pots, 
&c.;  sometimes  it  is  employed  in  the  place  of  lead  as  a 
covering  to  buildings. 

CA'LIVLK,  n.  \ Kr.  and  Sp.  ralt^e.  Skinner  seems 

Ca'ubrr,  or  ( to  approve  the  etymology  of  Min> 

Ca'libse,  n.  Ahew,  who  derives  ca/i6^  from  the 

Ca'i.ibex,  adj.  ) Lat.  aquilibriitm,  i.  c.  he  observes, 
**  e^aol  vaighf,  a standing  wuight,  or  equal  height ; 
because  tbe  bore  or  bole  of  a peece  must  be  even  or 
eqxtall  or  else  tike  peece  wdll  breake,  and  therenpon  tbe 
b<Mre  and  size  of  a peece  or  gunue  is  called  G.  smd 
Uisp.  f«li6re." 

It  is  applied  to  the  piece  or  gun  itself ; to  the  bore 
or  hole  any  thing  ; to  tbe  sise  or  dna^^ns  of  it ; 
suid  (met) 


To  the  quality,  atate,  nr  degree  ; i.e.  the  sise  or  CALIM^.lc. 
dimensions  of  moral  character,  worth,  or  estimation. 

Tlim  tbe  Nr^mes  cunr  to  tbe  rocks  hard  by  vs,  sad  dis- 
ebaryed  cwArvrr*  st  ts,  nnd  agnlnc  tbe  PorUtcsIes  tbot  ofT  their 
baiwc  wise  luorc,  and  tbm  oar  ship  shot  M them,  but  the  rochss 
aud  hillcs  drftndvd  (hetn. 

HaHuyt.  Vaynge,  ffc.  M.  HUL  Towraus. 

TIitt  tanked  b«rke,  sad  (he  master  of  the  plnn««ar  dM  theot« 
of  * emiuter  to  them  the  tauw  lime,  but  hart  natkc  of  tlieak,  for  bis 
BMwiiaf  wu  oarly  (o  put  Umu  »n  f«are. 

id.  /6.  A/<  JtM. 

BtK  that  sad  the  other  Spanish  coloate  brinf*  boih  de*tmT«'d  by 
fstnliic.  hr  ssUI  he  bad  litkrd  is  su  bouar  by  btiuMlfe  a loaf  time, 
wmI  retriurd  hinuclfe  witU  his  emJt-imrr  riUil  our  coiuuiiug 
thither.  Jd.  li.  M.JaJiH  CktdUy. 

1 presae  tne  aooe  but  good  boikso-holdcra,  y^'oRucos  aoiiooa  : 
rikquirc  cue  out  contracted  batdb.*li‘>-«,  such  aa  iutd  lirrnr  ask'd 
twbn^  on  thr  bsttes  ; such  aa  fenre  Ibr  report  of  a colittr,  worse 
tbsB  a strurk'fbole,  or  s btirt  wildr-dueke. 

SkMJkipfrf.  Htnry  IP.  /Irat  Part,  fob  67. 

‘nir  rrre-ward  of  the  cncm'ie  in  which  wtisUrrcn,  and  all  ib« 

Spanyarda,  stoode  6rmc  apon  thr  bof^  outbr  rirhte  l»nudr,  rnto 
waocu,  withia  cmitmer  shat,  the  LortI  tVputtc  bad  drawer  rppe 
oar  rere.  Sttv.  idarrm  IMBoketh,  .dwao,  KiOl. 

It  is  easy  for  aa  iafcnioita  plnlosopfirr  to  fit  the  eatiher  of  these 
empty  tabes  to  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  iwrUcUa  of  light,  to  as  tbry 
aball  rooearc  no  grosser  kiod  of  matter. 

Rrid.  tuymiry,  ch.  vi.  sec.  19. 

Tbry  could  not  bat  hr  cosTinred,  that  dcdaimitioM  of  thn 
kind  would  rousr  him  ; that  be  moat  ibnik.  comiof  from  men  of 
their  oeAfre,  they  were  highly  mischicroiua. 

Hurke.  .dfpeat from  tke  .Vnr  /«  thr  Oid  H'higt. 

CALiasa  is  more  particularly  employed  by  artillerists 
to  denote  the  interior  diameter  of  the  Iwre  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  diameter  of  tbe  shot  or 
sheU. 

CAuaxa,  or  GAEiPsa  Compasses,  are  a sort  of  com- 
passes used  in  tbe  artillery  practice,  with  bowed  or 
arched  legs,  in  order  to  take  the  diameter  of  any 
round  body,  particnlarly  that  of  shot  or  shell,  tbe 
bores  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  &c.  The  instrament 
consists  of  two  thio  pieces  of  brass,  joined  by  a rivet, 
so  as  to  move  quite  round  each  other ; its  len^h,  from 
the  centre  of  the  joint,  varies  from  about  six  inches 
to  a foot,  and  its  bresulth  from  one  to  two  inches. 

The  most  oenvonient  size  however  is  about  a medium 
between  these  two  extremes.  These  instruments 
generally  contoiu  a number  of  tables,  rules,  &c.  con- 
nected with  artillery  practice ; bat  which  would  be 
much  better  placed  upon  a ctud,  or  in  some  small 
and  convenient  book,  as  indeed  (hey  now  are  in  a very 
useful  little  work  called  the  l*ocket  Gunner.  Tbe  only 
scale  essential  to  the  Calipers,  is  that  which  shows  la 
inches  and  tenths  tbe  distance  of  the  points  of  the 
Calipers,  when  they  are  opened  ; so  that  if  a ball, 
not  exceeding  tbe  scope  of  the  instrument,  be  intro- 
duced between  them,  tbe  bevel  edge  marks  its 
diameter  amongst  the  divisions  on  the  brass  arc. 

Thus  for  example,  referring  to  fig.  6.  plate  «I.  wbtdt 
ropresent  tbe  Caliper  wHh  this  one  ac^e  only,  it  will  , 
be  seen,  that  wlken  the  two  points  touch  each  other, 
the  bevel  edge  £ is  then  at  zero ; and  as  they  open,  the 
distance  will  be  indicated  by  the  corresponding  divi- 
sion on  the  arc.  Besides  this  scale,  however,  tbe  facts 
of  this  instrament  are  very  absurdly  covered  w ith  a 
multitude  of  tables ; as  for  instance,  1st,  the  mea- 
sure of  the  diameters  in  inches,  ffte. ; 9d,  of  con- 
cave diameters ; 9d«  ihe  weight  of  iron  shot  of  given 
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CALIBER.  (iMB&eicft ) 4th,  the  weight  of  iron  ihot  for  gua  bores 
— of  giveo  Celiber  j 6tb,  the  degrcet  of  a eemicircle  ; 
CALL.  6th,  the  proportion  of  troy  and  avoirdupoise  weight ; 
“v****^  rth,  the  proportion  of  £ugU»b  and  French  feel,  and 
of  English  and  French  pounds  ; blh,  factors  used  in 
circular  and  spherical  figures  } !^th,  tables  of  specific 
gravity,  and  weights  of  bodies  i loth,  tables  of  the 
<iuantities  of  powder  necessary  for  the  proof  of  brass 
and  iron  gunsj  ilth,  rules  for  the  computation  of 
the  number  of  shot  or  shells  in  any  complete  pile, 
whether  triangular,  square,  or  rectangular;  l^lh,  rules 
for  the  fall  or  descent  of  heavy  bodies  ■,  13tb,  rules 
for  the  raising  of  water ; 14tb.  rules  for  firing  cannon, 
howitxera,  and  mortars  ; 15th,  aline  of  inches ; 16th, 
a logarithmic  scale  of  numbers,  sines,  versed  sines  and 
tangents;  17th,  a sectoral  line  of  equal  part  or  the  line 
of  lines;  18th,  sectoral  lines  of  planes  and  superficies ; 
and  19th,  the  sectoral  line  of  solids. 

CALK,  V.  To  calk,  a ship,  navem  rssorctVc, 

CA''LKBa,  n.  (.from  the  Fr.  caiagt.  Skinner.  *‘Ca- 

CVlki!(o,  f^c,  the  caulking  of  a ship;  also 
CA^utiNO-iaoN.  J ockam  or  the  towe,  wherewith  it 

is  caulked."  Cotgrave.  Skinner  doubts  whether  this 
calage  may  not  be  a calcc,  or  rather  a calcando,  (L  e.) 
iacaicaado ; cramming  or  stuffing  in  materials  suited 
for  eacluding  the  water.  Or  more  probably,  be  adds, 
from  the  A.  S.  c^U,  the  keel,  q.  d.  cttlage  or  keelage. 
Mioshew  says  a call  i not  certainly  from  the  similarity 
of  the  materials,  but  of  the  use.  Plioy  describes  the 
difierent  sorts  of  calx  or  lime,  good  or  bad  fur  a 
glutinous  cement. 

The  thippe  of  what  bertbra  seaer  dif«  hot  mast  gins  s esreas, 
tbry  dUi  U la  the  Spaakah  tonfne.  wbicb  is  In  English.  sLa 
mint  b€  thoroufbly  raArrf,  and  fortlAed,  as  veil  viUt  carpenters 
to  Mt  kaeet  iato  her,  and  aay  other  tymbers  appertaioiog  to  t^ 
strrtigthrning  of  a shippe,  as  with  (muikinf  f which  Is  to  put 
occum  into  hirr  sides. 

ifmJUujft.  tfc.  E^mmimatiuu  ^Spmni$kPil»U. 

The  of  Seuill  is  so  substaoUally  dooe,  thst  la  one 

day  oae  catker  docth  not  thoroughly  <w/Ae  paat  one  yards  sad  an 
halfe  iu  oae  aeaote,  or  two  yards  st  the  nsosi,  and  to  that  ha 
doeih,  ths  master  cmiktr  is  st  hand  to  ouenee  bim,  aad  this 
done,  the  careaero  docth  with  this  hallast  set  hsr  uariaht,  and  so 
•bee  begioaeth  to  lade.  /d.  Ih. 

The  aadenta  of  Cabal,  sad  the  wim  man  theiaof  were  in  t*»et 
thy  ctUkm,  all  the  abips  of  the  ks  with  their  mariners  were  ia 
thee  to  occupie  thy  marclundise. 

G*nft*  Bilte,  1561.  faedlr/,  rh.  urii.  r.  9. 

So  here,  onme  pick  oat  bullets  from  ths  bidss, 

Some  drire  old  okam  through  etch  scaoi  aad  rift  i 

Their  lefl'hsnd  docs  the  catkinr-iro*  guide. 

The  railing  mallet  with  tbe  righl  th^  lift. 

Drfdtn.  Atmm  JflraMfu,  st.  146. 

CALL,  o.  Dutch,  kallen  f Gr.  «a\«'e4»'.  Hickes 
Call,  n.  f ® G«5fico,  at  Calta,  tocarc, 
Ca'llks,  n.  f jtosfium,  to  cell. 

Ca^llincjH.  ) To  mark,  signify,  or  denote,  by 
name ; to  name,  to  denominate. 

Used  with  English  prepoaitions  annexed,  it  is  equi- 
valent to  certain  Latin  compounds. 

To  call  to,  or  upon  ; to  invoke,  to  appeal  to. 

To  call  iu,  or  t^j^tber ; to  convoke,  to  summon. 

To  call  back  ; to  revoke,  to  retract. 

To  call  out,  or  aloud ; to  proclaim. 

To  coll  fortb,  is,  consequently,  to  cause  to  come 
forth,  to  cause  to  appear,  to  bring  forth,  to  pro- 
duce : and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  quotation  from 
the  First  Part  of  IJmry  IF. 
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That  which  catU  upon,  denumds,  or  requires,  our  CALL, 
care  and  industry  is  our  calling  or  vocation  : nur  trade  — 
or  employment.  In  the  fyancells  of  Margaret,  eldest  CALLA. 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  James.  King  of 
Scotland,  &c."  preser\’«d  in  Iceland's  CoUtcUmea, 
caller  is  used  as  we  now  use  chaUengtr.  To  tall  any 
one  on/,  is  still  equivalent  to,  to  challmge. 

tl'han  Cndwaldrs  sails  emUt  with  bia  kyng  Konoa, 

What  lynte  U tails  fslle,  ^ ant  wots  ou  mao. 

Jt.  Brumue,  p.  7. 

His  eota  was  ol  a clouts  that  cary  was  fcmJUd. 

Firrt  PUmkmmm.  Cnds,  p.  16. 

Forsothe  he  was  a worthy  nan  vlthalle, 

Bat  soth  to  sayn,  1 ao’t  Iww  ama  him  nlU. 

Ckmmctr.  7Ac  iVsAfwc,  v.  28f . 

AAcr  this  the  Kuur  esl/cif  them  before  byai,  and  demaunded 
then  ths  rams  of  thsr  ^ffemec.  The  CniUr  sayd,  Syrs,  be  bath 
taksn  from  ms  my  Lady  Paransow,  vhsianf  1 was  insane  of  hyr 
by  faitlk.  Tbe  Defender  anivered,  Syn,  1 schall  defead  me  sjRyiKn 
hym  upon  tbyi  css.  Ltlmmi,  CAUctmta,  r.  Iv.  p.  368. 

GLa*n>.  I can  <«//  spirits  from  ths  Tsstls  deeps. 

Uorar.  \Vhy  so  can  1,  or  so  esn  any  man  \ 

But  will  they  coma  whan  you  doc  tnll  lot  them. 

Ukaktftnrt,  Utnry  IV.  firtt  Vmrt,  fol.60. 

It  assy  hs  therefore  a qnaslloa,  whether  thoas  operstlaas  of 
mso  are  to  bee  counted  vcNuaiary,  vfaerein  thst  good  vlucb  la 
sensible  prouoktth  appetite,  and  appetite  esuseth  acUon,  ressoa 
being  nruer  eaUrJ  to  rontiMi ; ss  when  we  cats  or  dliokt,  or 
bet^e  ourselaes  mto  rest,  and  sodt  like. 

- //ealer.  JSceL  PaL  book  L toi.  14. 
———But  when  he  brings 
Over  tbs  earth  a cloud,  will  therein  set 
His  triple  colour'd  bow,  wbercoa  to  look 
And  eaii  to  mind  Lis  cor'nant  day  and  night. 

AiiUan.  7«rediJe  Last,  book  xL  L 89S. 

Sandry  eh&rch-oBoes,  dignities,  and  emlUttg*,  fox  wfaich  they 
found  no  commandment  in  Scripture,  they  tluMight  by  ths  oos 
oacly  stroke  of  that  axiome  to  bane  rut  of. 

Uoaktr.  fee/.  Pal.  book  UL  foL  9S. 

If  1 were  eonetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse. 

As  be  will  hers  me  : how  am  I so  poo  re  ? 

Or  how  baps  it,  J seeke  not  to  advance  * 

Or  rsyse  inyseife  ? bat  keep  oqr  wonted  ro/Bag. 

Sk^Ufamrr.  Umry  17.  k'iral  Port,  fob  lOS. 

OoL.  1 am  more  prond  to  be  Sir  Roland's  sonne. 

HU  yoagett  sonne,  and  would  not  change  that  eolUng 
To  Ds  adopted  heln  to  Prederickc. 

Jd.  At  yam  like  ft.  fol.  IBB. 

Keitber  y^  need  those,  who  are  designed  to  divinity  itself, 

Isar  to  look  iato  those  stadles,  or  think  they  will  engross  thdr 
whole  tuns,  and  that  no  coaslderabls  progrem  can  be  made 
tbarcin,  uolsss  men  lay  saide  and  neglect  their  ordinary  caUingt 
and  necessary  employments.  Pny,  part  1. 

There  is  s emJl  upon  mankind  to  valiM  and  esteem  those  who 
Mt  a moderate  price  opun  their  own  oteriL 

Sptetatar,  No-  20C. 

How  often  hare  I stood, 

A rebel  to  tbe  skies, 

The  callt,  the  tCMlers  of  a God, 

And  mercy's  loudeat  cries ! 

Watt*.  Cam/tatiam  end  PmrAaa. 

CALLA,  in  Botany,  « genus  of  the  class  Monoccia, 
order  Polyandria,  natur^  order  .ArouUtr.  Generic 
character  : spothc  flat,  spreading ; spadix  cuvered  with 
flosculcs ; calyx  and  corolla  none ; berries  tnany- 
seeded.  This  remarkable  genus  ollied  to  has 

been  referred  successively  to  the  classes  Heptandria, 
Cynandria,  and  lately  to  Monotda.  C.  £thU>pica  is  a 
beautiful  well  known  plant. 

a3 
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CALL\II,  CAIXAH,  EL,  (El  Kalau,  the  Cutlc,)  a con* 
liL.  fliderahle  town  in  the  western  Province  of  Alg^icrs,  in 
lal-  3(»°  N.  and  lon^.  5®  ‘20'  E.  It  is  probably  the 
CALLAO.  f;jiqj  and  Apphnr  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  2.)  ” The  city  of 

El  Kalfth/'  saysldrisl  (^r.  p.92  j Lal.  p.  81,)  " is  of  all 
the  towns  of  ibc  whole  Province,  the  largest  in  extent, 
the  most  p<ipulous,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  ; adorned 
with  palaces  and  mansions,  and  abounding  in  fruits, 
provision,  grain,  and  excellent  fat  meat.  It  is  placed 
oil  the  declivity  of  a lofty  mountain,  difficult  of  ascent 
and  rugged.  This  mountain,  which  is  called  Tukre* 
besh,  is  comprehended  within  the  wall  of  the  city} 
the  castle  is  built  in  a plain  on  its  summit,  and  is 
greatly  infested  with  scorpions.”  Their  sting,  he  adds, 
is  fatal  unless  a dose  of  the  decoction  of  the  Mouo>> 
tain  Polcy  (Fuli^un  el  Aarrdnf,  the  Folium  montanum 
of  Dioscoridcs,  and  Teucrium  montanum  of  modern 
botanists;  see  Sprengcl's  Gctck.  der  Botanik,i.  151, 
171)  be  administered  in  time.  That  plant,  he  after- 
wards obsen’es,  grows  abundantly  in  the  country 
about  El  Kalfth.  if  future  travellers  should  find  U in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  it  will  identify  one  of  the 
antidotes  pointed  ont  by  the  ancients. 

This  castle  was  built  by  the  Princes  of  the  dynasty 
of  Beni  HamAd,  in  the  eleventh  century,  (Temimi,  in 
Hartmann's  Edritif  210,)  and  thence  received  its 
name,  £1  KaL^h  lien!  HamAd,  **  the  Castle  of  the 
Children  of  Hamct."  **  It  is  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Ma.scar,”  says  Dr.  Shaw,  (TrateU,  i.  ch.  ix. 
p.  71,)  *'and  the  largest  market  town  in  this  countr}*, 
owing  to  its  manutheture  of  carpets  and  burmists 
(blankets.)  It  is  dirty  and  irregular;  and  has  neither 
pavements,  causeways,  nor  drains.  It  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  (he  midst  of  other 
mountains,  which  form  a port  of  Mount  Atlas/'  This 
place  is  not  noticed  by  Leo  Africanus. 

CALLAO,  a seaport  of  Peru,  situate  near  the 
mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  the  port  of  the 
city  of  Lima,  and  is  about  two  leagues  from  that 
place.  The  tuw*n  stands  on  a point  of  low  flat  hind, 
but  the  port  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  New  M'orld.  The  islands  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Callao,  and  the  peninsula  which  nearly  reaches 
them,  defend  vessels  from  the  cflfecta  of  the  south 
wind  ; and  though  the  roads  are  open  to  the  north 
and  west,  (he  winds  never  blow  with  violence  from 
these  quarters,  the  sea  is  alw'ays  tranquil,  and  the 
water  is  deep,  without  rocks.  Callao  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  a great  number  of  shipping,  about  6000  tons 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean . 
The  town  is  protected  by  ten  bastions  and  some 
batteries,  and  defended  by  a garrison.  Callao  was 
dcstmyc.l  by  an  earthquake  in  1746  ; and  so  complete 
was  the  catastrophe,  (hat  out  of  4000  inhai>itanls, 
only  about  2(K)  escaped.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt  in 
the  same  slight  manner  ns  before,  which  its  liability 
to  be  shaken  by  these  terrible  concussions  renders  the 
most  suitable.  The  po]>ula(ion  is  not  above  5000. 
Two  fauxburgs  arc  attached  to  the  town,  and  inha- 
bited by  Indians.  I.#al.  12®  S'  S.  long.  77°  4'  W. 

Callao,  called  by  seamen  Catui>eIlo,  Is  a small 
island  in  the  C'hhiese  ?ea.  It  stretches  from  15“  53'  to 
15®  67''  north  lat.  and  its  average  breadth  is  two  miles. 
Fai-fh  a town  of  Home  note,  not  far  from  the  harbour 
of  Turon,  in  Cochin-China,  is  the  nearest  place  of  any 
size ; the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  w hich  that  town  is 


situate,  not  being  more  than  eight  miles  from  Callao.  C.ALLAOv 
Small  as  (bis  island  is,  the  south-west  coast  is  the  only  — 
iuhabiteii  portion  of  it ; and  about  sixty  houses  were  C.4LLE, 
all  that  it  possessed  when  visited  by  Mr.  Barrow.  It  is  , _ ' , 

high  and  mountainous,  the  loftiest  ridge  being  about 
15CK)  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea.  The  volley, 
which  forms  (he  only  inhabited  part,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a large  bay,  contains  about  200  acrex  of  very  fertile 
lajid,  and  is  described  as  a terrestrial  paradise.  The 
eastern  shore  is  very  bold  and  completely  inaccessible. 

Tlie  natives,  who  could  not  understand  the  Chinese 
interpreters  attached  to  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  are 
probably,  as  appears  by  the  style  of  their  temples,  and 
their  vicinity  to  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  a colony 
from  that  country.  Staunton's  EinAussy,  i.  366 ; Bar- 
row’s  OicAw-CAww. 

CALLE,  LA,  (rather  La  Calk,  or  La  Cala,  t e.  the 
Cove,)  a town  mi  the  coast  of  the  Algerine  territory, 
in  lat.  36®  5&S.  and  long.  8®  Stf  E.  where  the  French 
have  a considerable  commercial  establishment.  It  was 
granted  by  the  Dcy  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  French  African  Company,  whom  it 
cost  about  30,000  dollars  (jE6000.)  annually  in  pay- 
ments to  the  Algerine  Government,  the  Kayid  of 
Bdnah,  and  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  The  coral 
fishery  on  these  shores  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A company  of  merchants  from  Marseilles,  formed  an 
establishment,  and  built  a fort  near  this  spot,  in  1560. 

Tlie  .Algerines  soon  took  umbrage  and  destroyed  their 
work.s  ; but  in  1628,  Louis  XIII.  ordered  thcliovernor 
of  Narboime,  an  officer  of  engineers,  to  rebuild  the 
fort  ; an  undertaking  which  he  was  not  allowed  by  ' 

the  Moors  to  complete.  It  W’a.s  however  at  length 
effected  by  another  engineer  in  1633;  and  the  fort 
was  called  Le  Bastion  dr  I’rattee.  It  was  only  six  miles 
to  the  cast  of  Uunah  ; but  being  found  extremely  un- 
healthy, on  account  of  (he  neighbouring  nian>heA,  was 
exchanged  with  the  i>cy,  by  the  African  Company,  for 
La  Cale,  (the  Cove,)  n sm.ill  town  on  a neck  of  land 
connected  on  one  side  with  the  continent,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  by  a strong 
wall.  Three  hundred  coral  fishers  and  a company  of 
soldiers,  were  formerly  maintained  there  j the  place 
was  well  armed  and  peopled  principally  by  sc-ttlers  of 
the  lower  ranks  from  Marseilles.  Besides  their  adian- 
tages  from  the  coral  fishery,  the  company  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  corn,  wool,  hides,  and  flax,  at  Bdnah, 

Tukush,  Sjigatah,  and  Cull.  Mr.  Hlaquibre  says,  but 
it  docs  not  appear  on  what  authority, that,  in  lb06,  the 
British  Government  offered  the  Dey  of  Algiers  on 
annual  subsidy  of  1,000.  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
La  Cala,  in  order  to  make  it  a naval  station  ready  to 
cooperate  with  Malta.  It  has  however  been  lately 
ceded,  as  formerly,  to  the  Crown  of  France. 

Near  to  La  Cala  is  the  PortofMcrsA’I  Khnrex,  (thePort 
of  Shells,)  midw  ay  between  Bdnah  and  Tabarkah,(Ta- 
bnicn  of  Ptolemy,)  and  therefore  about  twenty-flve 
geographical  miles  from  each,  •*  It  is  a small  wcU- 
forlified  town,”  says  Idrisl,  "which  has  a large  market. 

'riiercare  many  -Arab  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
its  inhabitauls  derive  their  support  from  the  coral 
fishery.  The  coral  found  near  it  is  superior  to  that 
found  elsewhere,  whether  it  be  near  the  city  of  Saka^ 
liyi/ah  (Stcilv)  or  Sobtah  on  the  passage  of  the  BaAr- 
er-aiAd*  (Alley  Sea.i.e.  (he  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Sea  of  Darkness  (the  Atlantic.)  Merchant* 
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CALLE,  from  olh«r  countrict  come  hither  end  export  from 
hence  much  coral  to  all  quarters.  The  mine  of  corul 
CtLLf  A-  “ worked  every  yeari  and  fifty  boats,  more 

MKaI  or  less,  are  employed  in  it  every  season.  Each  bout 
carries  twenty  men,  more  or  less.  The  coral  grows 
like  a tree,  and  then  petrifies  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
It  is  fished  up  by  madiines,  furaished  with  jnany 
thon^  made  of  hemp.  These  machines  arc  placcil 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  ships,  and  the  nooses  lay 
hold  of  wliatever  part  of  the  coral  plants  they  come 
near.  The  men  then  draw  it  up  to  themselves,  and 
collect  a great  deal  of  it,  which  they  sell  for  a con- 
siderable price.  The  inhabitants  (of  this  place)  are 
thus  maintained.  They  have  wells,  which  furnish  them 
with  water,  but  they  hare  little  grain,  and  draw  their 
food  from  the  deserts  (I.  e.  uninclosed  plains,  batttidf) 
of  the  neighbouring  Arabs.  Fruit  is  sometimes 
brought  thither  from  Bdnah  and  elsewhere.*'  This 
passage  has  been  given  at  length,  because  it  is  omitted 
in  the  epitome  m Idrisi's  Geography,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Orographia  Subumtit,  (p.  88.)  It  is 
plain,  from  Lee's  account,  that  the  conil  fishery  was 
discontinued  in  his  time, (p.570;)  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  this  (own. 
The  shells  {at  kharrx)  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
are  (hose  commonlv  called  cowries  or  Blackmoor's 
teeth  j the  Cypreea  moneta  of  naturalists. 

Moreri's  Diet.  Historique,  ti;  Shaw’s  Trareft,  i.  Hi. 
ch.rii.j  I'oiret,  l^oya^r,  i. 

CA'LLKT,  p.  I Mutter  impudicai  '' perhaps,”  says 
CaTlkt,  a.  S Skinner,  **  from  Fr.  calotte which 
Cotgrave  explains  to  be,  a coife  or  half  kerchief  for 
a woman  ; also  a little  light  cap  or  night  cap,  worn 
under  a hat.”  Perhaps,  at  some  period,  particularly 
used  by  low  and  mean,  by  lewd  and  riotous  characters : 
and  thus  applied  to  such  persons. 

And  eke  a caht  of  leude  dcinranin^. 

CAmerr.  Remtdit  af  X.«re,  fol.  324. 

Or  tee  bU  vife  al  once 

Branch  bla  brow  and  breake  Us  seoacs, 

Or  lo  bear  her  in  her  ifilcea 
ColUt  like  s better-qucaa  .* 

Braitkwity  im  SUit.  Cam  Curt. 
Then  EBnoor  Mj’d,  jre  taiicUn 
1 aball  breake  jvur  palettes 
Withoat  Mwe  cenat. 

SkeUam.  Etimaur  Rmtmimg. 
Contemptanni  baae-bom  eaU«t  aa  ahe  ia. 

She  rannted  *moa^  her  Dinioita  t'other  da^, 

The  rerj  trapie  of  ber  worst  weariog  aoarnc. 

Was  better  worth  thea  all  mjr  fatber’a  fanda, 

'nil  Snfblk  gaiK  two  dokedoms  for  hla  daughter. 

SkmktjKMr*.  Htnry  VI.  5e<WNif  Part^  foL  1 23. 

K.IO.  A ealtet 

Of  boaodleaie  ton^e,  who  Utc  hath  beat  her  ho^ad, 

And  DOW  baj^  sw.  U,  tVutitrt  TWr,  fol.  2^. 

Mos.  tVbat  is  the  lajarle,  lady? 

Lad.  Why  the  emUet, 

You  told  fue  of,  here  1 bare  taae  di)Mm*«'d. 

litn  Jamom.  7*Ae  Foe,  act  ir.  ae.  3. 
CALLI.AN1R.\,  in  Zitology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Jealeptut  of  Cuvier,  and  of  Lamarck’s  Radiairea  ^ao- 
maka.  According  to  the  former,  this  genus  differs 
but  little  from  HerOe  t however,  os  its  internal  oigoni-> 
sation  is  unknown,  its  true  situation  in  the  natural 
system  is  probably  not  yet  understood.  I'hese  animals 
are  soft,  grUtinous,  wholly  transparent,  and  are  not 
attached  to  other  bodies.  They  swim  in  a vertical  posi- 
tion } they  ore  almost  cylindrical,  and  obtuse  at  both 
extreisitief.  The  body  U furnished,  at  the  sides. 


with  two  kinds  of  fins,  each  divided  into  two  or  three  CALLlA* 
loige  membranaceous  leaflets  j these  are  very  con-  MBA. 
tractile,  and  ciliated  at  the  ed^s.  Peron’s  An.  Mita.  < 

XV.  plate  xi.  fig.  16.  ONYMUS. 

C.\LL1C.AIU*A,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Ttirandria^  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Verbenaceae. 

Generic  character : calyx  four-cleft  j corolla  four- 

cleft  ; berry  four-seeded.  ^ 

Ten  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CALLIC£H.\,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects,  of  the 
order  Diptera,  faiiiily  Sgrphiac.  Generic  character  t 
nntenns  longer  than  the  head  j the  first  and  second 
articulations  forming  an  elongated  club,  terminated 
by  a seta. 

C.ALLIDITY,  Lat.  catlidu$i  and  this  from  roi/ta, 
from  calx  nr  eaka.  Catltta  is  properly  that  hardness 
of  the  font  w'htch  is  caused  by  walking  or  treading. 

And  calere  (met.)  is  to  be  wise,  or  skilful,  or  crafty 
by  much  practice  oi^xperience.  **  Calidns,  quorum, 
tamquani  manua  opera,  aie  animua  usu  concaiuit."  Cic.  He 
Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  10.  So  fnr  the  L<at.  etymologists. 

Tookc  has  no  doubt  that  theA.S.  acylan,  to  divide, 
to  separate,  to  discern,  to  skill } is  the  true  ctyino- 
logy. 

Ilf  Ml  only  (Itotliter  roar’d, 

Roiooa,  malrhless  maid!  tinr  mir'd  Id  tsib. 

Her  o«glo-oy‘d  eatUdiig,  deceit, 

And  fairy  ftetioQ  ru»'d  sbore  her  cez, 

Aad  furnish'd  with  a ibouMod  rsnous  wile*. 

Smart.  Tkt  Hop  Gardm. 

CALLIDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Orom^dai.  Scarcely  differing 
generically  from  Cerambt/x. 

CALLIGONUM,  in  liotang,  a genus  of  the  clads 
Dodecandria,  order  7V/ragynui,  natural  order  Folggottatt. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  none  ) 
filaments  about  sixteen  in  number,  nearly  joined  at 
the  base  ^ germen  superior,  four-sided  | styles  four; 
nut  maiiy-wingcd,  onc-celled. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Egv'pt  and  Asia  Minor. 

C'ALLIMORPHA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Lepidoptera,  family  Noc/uo-Bombycatta.  Ge- 
neric character  : antenns  setaceous,  simple  or  ciliated ; 
two  cylindrical  palpi ; tongue  apparent,  rather  long; 
body  somewhat  slender ; wings  incumbent,  some- 
what deflexed,  the  upper  ones  triangular;  larva  with 
sixteen  feet.  Tyjies  of  the  genus  Bontbyx  hera,  domi- 
nula,  rosea,  of  Fabricius ; P/ial^na  Bomlfycta  of 
Linnseos. 

This  genus  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the 
Nociuae  and  Bomlfyceaf  not  having  the  compressed 
palpi  of  the  former,  nor  the  short  tongue  of  the  latter. 

The  common  Tiger  Moth,  C.  Co;d  is  a familiar  example. 

CALLZNGTON,  a Borough  of  the  County  of  Corn- 
vrall,  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  returns  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  and  contains  a large  manu- 
factory of  cloth.  Population,  in  1391.  Distant 
forty-three  miles  from  Truro,  913  west  from  London. 

CALXfION YMUS,  from  the  Gr.  «r«Xo«,  beautiful, 
and  aifcfia,  a name,  Lin.;  Dragonet,  Pen. ; in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  fauiiJy  Gobioidea, 
order  Acanthc^tierygii,  class  Piacta. 

Generic  character:  branchial  opening  single,  on 
each  side  of  tlie  occiput ; eyes  looking  upwards  and 
approximated ; first  ray  of  dorsal  fin  very  long  ; ven- 
tral fins  much  larger  than  pectoral,  ozmI  placed  under 
the  throat ; scales  very  minute. 
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CALL!*  The  nuM  hM  boea  Msigned  to  thie  ^om  by 
ONYMUS.  Linoaae,  after  a fiah  so  called  by  AriatoUe,  but  uf 
which  the  description  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  to 
what  genus  it  belongs.  The  head  is  much  larger  than 
the  b^y,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  being  much 
prolonged,  Ibe  mouth  is  render^  very  large.  The 
giiUHop  is  composed  mostly  in  this  genus  of  a single 
piece  aitAcbed  to  the  head  of  the  animal  by  the  greater 
part  of  its  circunifcrence,  in  such  way  as  to  leave  but 
a very  small  chink  by  which  the  water  can  make  its 
escape,  liut  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  length 
of  one  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  described  when  speaking  of  the 
C Lyra.  This  genus  has  no  air  bladder. 

C.  Lyra,  Lin.j  111.;  YeUovt  Garnard,  PAi/.  Trons. ; 
Gewmeottj  Dragonct,  About  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  length  \ the  remarkable  formation  of  the  Qrst  dorsal 
fin  gives  its  specific  name  to  this  fish } and  it  is  so 
amusingly  described  by  Laccpoile,  that  we  cannot  do 
wrong  in  ^ving  his  account  of  it.  “ IIm;  fin  nearest 
the  head,'  says  he,  **  is  composed  of  four  or  five,  and 
sometimes  seven  rays.  The  first  is  of  such  length 
that  when  its  nienibrane  is  extended,  its  leogth  equals 
the  distance  between  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the 
tip  of  the  tml.  The  three  or  four  following  rays  are 
much  shorter,  and  decrease  in  such  proportion  that 
frequently  there  appears  to  be  the  same  reUiive  length 
between  them,  as  between  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
intended  to  give,  merely  by  the  difference  of  their 
length,  the  notes  Ht,  ut  the  octave,  sol,  ut  the  double 
octave,  and  mi,  in  short,  the  most  perfect  chord  of 
which  music  will  admit.  In  addition  to  these,  two 
other  rays  occasionally  exist,  which  seem  to  represent 
those  strings  which  sound  the  notes  above  mi.  Here 
then  w'C  have  a lyre,  with  its  strings  liarmonically 
proportioned,  and  which  we  believe  may  be  said  to 
M found  on  the  bock  of  this  species  of  Callionymus  of 
which  we  treat  | how  then  can  we  refuse  to  give  it 
the  name  of  the  Lyrc>bcarcr  ?"  The  second  dorsal  fin 
has  its  rays  of  moderate  length,  except  the  last, 
which  is  much  prolonged  beyond  the  others  ■,  as  is 
also  the  lost  ray  of  the  anal  fin  > the  pectoral  fins  are 
round,  the  ventral  very  broad  and  five^rayed ; the 
back  of  the  fish  is  yellow,  us  arc  also  the  tips  of  all 
the  fins  except  the  anal  | whence  it  has  acquired  the 
name  of  the  YelUm  Guraard,  without  having  any  of 
the  characters  of  that  genus.  The  belly  is  white,  and 
the  throat  black  } all  the  fins,  particularly  the  anal, 
and  also  the  ribs,  are  ornamented  with  spots  or  wavy 
lines  of  the  richest  blue,  glowing  with  a genuneoua 
brilliancy,”  says  Pennant ; the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  a 
aappbarine  blue,  with  their  surrounding  irides  of  a 
deep  red.  It  U not  unfrequently  caught  on  the  coast 
of  Scarborough,  and  is  foi^  also  in  the  Northern  and 
Mediterranean  seas. 

C.  DracuHCulus,  Lin.;  CaUianym*  Dragomnaau,  Daub.; 
Sordid  Dragorut,  Pen.  About  six  inches  in  length:  it 
very  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  its  colours 
are  not  so  bright.  By  some  oatui^iats  it  has  been 
considered  the  same  species  but  of  a different  sex. 

C.  OceUotitr,  Pall. ; CaUionym*  Pointiii/,  Lacep. ; 
Spotud  Dragonet.  This  fish  was  first  described  by 
Pallas.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  little  finger ; the 
bead  small  and  obtuse ; the  eyca  rather  more  on  tl»e 
sides  of  the  head  j mouth  narrow  j body  variegated 
with  brown  and  grey  ; those  parts  which  are  grey 
speckled  with  white ; the  belly  white  f the  first  dorsal 


fia  marked  with  four  brown  stripes  and  loi^e  spots  like  CALU- 
eyes  ; the  dorsal,  pectoral,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  white  ONVMUS. 
at  their  base,  but  tlie  remainder  of  the  anal  bUu  k.  i 

The  male  is  distingutsbed  by  liaving  the  first  dorsal  tkicHiL 
fin  entirely  black  ; and  tlic  female  has  a curious  little 
appendage  behind  the  vent,  supposed  to  be  of  some 
use  in  spawning.  This  fish  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Amboina. 

C.  Orienlalis,  Sebneid. } Tranfufbar  Dragoiiet.  Three 
rays  to  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  ; the  pectoral  and  tail 
fins  long,  lancet'Shaped,  and  striped.  Found  near 
Trauque^^. 

C.  SagUia,  Pall,  j Caliiottyme  Daub. } ^rroic- 

ihaped  Dragonet,  About  the  length  of  a finger  ^ 
rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  equal  height;  back  brown, 
speckled  with  grerish  white  soots  ; the  ventral  and 
caudal  fins  spotted  brown  ; and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  first  dorsal  barred  with  black  ; the  second  dorsal 
and  pectoral  fins  speckled  with  brown  and  while.  It 
differs  from  the  C Lyra  in  having  the  mouth  very 
■mall,  and  the  branchial  openings,  composed  of  two 
soil  lamine,  of  which  the  anterior  has  a long  point 
and  is  serrated  bebiiui.  It  is  found  near  Amboina. 

C.  Pusdlui,  Laroche ; Dwarf  Dragonet.  This  is  a 
very  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  inches 
in  length;  in  its  form  it  resembles  the  C.Droruacvfiu; 
its  ^ll-covcr  has  a strong  spine  on  its  posterior  edge, 
which  is  hooked  and  serrated  on  its  concave  edge ; 
the  second  dorsal  fin  is  immediately  behind  the  first, 
and  about  three  tiroes  its  height,  it  is  composed  of  six 
rays,  of  which  the  first  is  rather  the  longer ; both  the 
dorsal  fins  lie  In  a little  hollow  or  groove,  wliich 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back ; the 
colour  of  the  body  is  greyish  brown,  spotted  irregu> 
larlyand  numerously  w ith  while ; the  belly  is  a bright 
grey  ; and  the  sides  arc  marked  with  transverse  bonds 
of  the  same  colour;  the  eyes  are  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  and  very  near  each  other.  It  was  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Ivica,  by  M.  Luroebe,  who  described  it  in  the 
/inn.  du  Mas.  vol.  xiii.  in  whi^  be  aiao  states  it  to  be 
a very  rare  specie.^. 

For  further  account  see  Essay  on  CoMPxasTiva 
A.natomy  and  Zooloot. 

Linnsi,  Systema  Natura ; EncyclopM'u  M^thodique i 
Palias,  Spicikgia  Zoological  Locepede,  Histwre  det 
Poissons  I Block,  Systema  Icthyologia  curd  Schatider } 

Pennant's  Bntuh  Zooiogy. 

CALLIRHOE,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Hadiaires 
Medusaires  of  Lamarck.  The  section  to  which  this 
genus  belongs  is  formed  from  the  genus  Medusa  of 
Linneus.  Generic  character : body  orbicular,  trana- 
parent,  with  arms  beneath,  without  a peduncle ; the 
edge  generally  furnished  w ith  tentncula ; mouth  single, 
inferior,  central.  Peron’s  /fa.  iWu#.  xiv.  p.  341. 

CALLISIA,  in  Potnny,  a genus  of  the  class  TVhniw 
drhi,  order  3foaogyaia,  natural  order  Commehneie.  Gene-* 
ric  character : calyx  three-leaved ; corolla  petals  three ; 
anthers  geminate  ; capsule  two-celled. 

One  species,  native  uf  the  West  Indies. 

CALLITIUCHE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monandria,  order  Z>ig|inia,  natural  order  Naiades.  Ge-> 
neric  character  : calyx  none  ; corolla  petals  two ; 
stigmas  acute;  seeds  four;  compressed,  naked,  with 
a winged  margin  on  one  side ; some  monoecious 
flowers.  • 

Nine  species  known.  C.  Jquatica  is  a native  of  Eng- 
land. 
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CALLOUS.  CA'LI.OU.S,  arfj.'i  L»f.  attm.  (Sec  CiiLtem.) 
C\LM  Ca'lloubn«i,  VProperly  that  harduess,  which  is 
V ‘ ^ Ca'lloaitt.  J contracted  w calce  by  walking 
or  treading.  AfterwariU  extended  to  the  hands  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  ^'o»>ias.  And  then  (met.) 
applied 

Tothe  hardness,  numbness,  insensibUity  of  the  mind. 

Moreorer  a coaumoa  thiaf  it  U aai  ordiurie,  to  repUat  and 
rccorer  maaf  trci*s  tbat  bare  bcea  bkiwn  dowse  aod  laid  along : 
for  they  will  rrjolnr,  liolt  againe,  and  lerirr,  hr  meanea  of  the 
earth,  twaai  a weood  doth  ««t«  by  the  aoldcr  of  a tmllouM 
riratrire-  IhUamk.  /‘*/iirir,  v.  L fuL  477. 

Sofoetunra  alao  this  ohe  caeviukrask  crrtAia  hard  aaUaMtirt, 
like  pvantb  Moors  { yea  aiwl  otlMr  round  balb  made  of  the  leavae 
fuklul  one  withlo  aiwther.  Id.  /S.  e.  1.  ful.  4b0. 

Uberiiia,  the  Emyeror,  being  troubled  with  a trliov  that  wittily 
and  boldly  pretcadod  bifnaelf  to  be  a prinoe,  at  laM  wbca  be  could 
Bot  by  ^uestiona,  be  dlsrorerrd  Uiu  to  be  a tneso  persoo  fay  the 
nulieity  and  hsrdnmofhis  bedy  x nor  6y  a re/b«rMrw  of  hts  feet 
or  a wart  upon  iiis  fingers,  but  bis  w hofe  body  was  bard  and  ser- 
rUe,  aud  so  be  was  disco  re  red. 

7'mjftmr.  0»  Rep.  S*9,  7.  ch.  tUI. 

If  they  kt  go  their  hope  of  ererUsliae  life  with  wilUngnea  sod 
joyt  if  they  entcrlata  the  thoughts  of  final  perdition  with  exul- 
tatioo  aod  trioiapli}  oogbi  they  not  to  be  cfteenied  aotorkuis 
fools,  eren  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  sbsndoncd  to  a enf- 
Imumeu  and  anomossof  soul  i itenri^.  Sermen  u 


First  of  the  train  the  patient  rastle  came, 

\\liose  rs//#««  haotl  h^  form'd  the  scene,  * 

Bending  at  once  with  sorrow  and  wHb  age, 

With  many  a tear,  and  many  a aigb  between. 

GeldtmiUt.  Tknmodim  part  u. 

CALLOW,  (t^j.  A.  S.  " caio,  calm,  cahus,  glaher, 
tfrpUis,  bald.  KUiajto,  kofl,  koflutcf,  kaluufe.'*  Somnor. 
Lye  adds,  cqUow,  usually  applied  to  the  smoothness 
and  nakedness  of  unfenthered  or  unfledged  birds.  By 
Drayton— to  the  smoothness  or  softness  of  the  down  j 
and  by  Helchcar,  (met.)  to  a wing  newly  fledged. 

At  cttis‘  stroke  (with  his  imperial  wiogs; 

The  geotlc  air  unto  his  feathers  clings ; 

And  tbrongh  his  soA  and  eallew  down  doth  flow 
As  lotJi  sn  soon  his  presence  to  forego. 

Ihfoyfn,  The  Ovt. 

Mean  while  the  tepid  raiirs,  and  fens,  aod  shores 
Tbir  brood  as  mitnerotn  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Burstiof  with  kindly  raptarc  fortk  disclos'd 
Tbir  eaUm  young. 

Pttradite  book  elL  1.  420. 
My  ce//*ir  wing,  that  newlv  left  the  nest. 

How  can  it  m^e  so  higfi  a tow 'ring  flight? 

O depth  without  a depth  ! In  liuaibte  breast, 

With  praises  I admire  so  wondrous  lieighl. 

P‘  Flicker.  Tke  Pmrpte  can.  I. 

A snake  of  size  iinmetwe  asrrixlt  a tree 
And  in  the  leafy  suinrait,  spy’d  s nest, 

Which,  o'er  the  emthm  yonne,  atpmrow  press'd. 

thyden.  Otif  i Metmmmpkmen,  book  xii. 

A Mrrnt'bird,  in  plalnllre  mood. 

On  yonder  frwU'tree  snag, 

And  still  the  pendant  nest  sbe  riew'd. 

That  held  her  caifsw  youi\p. 

Coaiwiif  heat.  Zkfis,  A Paettral. 


CALM,  r.  1 Fr.  cnlmes  It.  and  Sp.  Cfxlmo ; 
Cams,  a^,  Dutch,  kalm.  **  When  I wag  in  the 

Calm,  n.  ship,  and  no  wind  blew  \ catamun 

Ca^LMaa,  n.  >rotna/ JCMfri.”  J.  Scaliger  quoted  by 
Ca'tMLT,  J Menage  > who  offers  itu^rae,  coi/i> 
Ca  LMxast,  ) mas  by  a Iransmsition  cotters,  cal- 
^ Ca'LMr,  ot/y.  J mar,  ra/jtM>.  Huct  also  derives  the 
Fr.  cu/m,  from  soft,  geode. 


**  Catme,  still,  quiet,  peaceable,'  fair;  gentle,  un- 
moved) without  storm,  without  surges."  bee  Bkcalu  . ' 

For  as  the  wylde  wade  rage 
Of  wyndes  makrth  the  sea  noage. 

And  chat  was  eamimu  bryngetli  to  wawe. 

So  l«r  defaist  and  grace  of  kam 
The  people  is  sisr^  all  at  oom. 

Omcct.  Cam/.  Aw%.  book  fU.  foL  16$. 

' Reckf sth  the  emlteel  strrmf s fare  snd  cicsr 

kVjth  her  IcA  band  craJtelv  swymmys  kcke. 

Lmtmdae,  book  X. 

If  h«  wyll  sayc  that  the  faatyng  serueili  but  to  kepe  (he  mi  ode 
cefm  aod  quiet  in  prayer,  front  all  luocjuns  of  (kshty  lustes,  y*  ela 
; might  trouble  the  myode : to  tliU  I say  that  the  huonr  itselfa 
may  trouble  tlw  myude  A make  it  lease  quic(c,  then  yl  (he  flesh 
war  in  Irntperate  raaC  wlthoot  IL  Jk  rhsMu#  More,  fol.  372. 

AmI  tberefoTT  the  same  aes  (hat  bsrboureth  theie  fowlci  thus 
•itling  rpoa  their  eggea  wil  b«  so  eases*#  and  still  to  her  giftia  for 
14  dayas  (hat  men  may  sewerly  sayl  witboat  pervl  vpon  her. 

Jept.  2l*pssi/Ms  ef  Akasef,  Dtd.  part  iL 
We  gane  the  beadlaml  a hirth  of  3 mUM,  isotwtfthstswUag  there 
Uy  two  rockes  (we  lailes  to  aea  boord  of  rs,  ao  Uast  we  were 
inclosed  with  them,  ami  sate  vpon  the  highest  of  them,  but  It 

£ leased  GcmI  to  nuke  U ca/«e  snd  giuc  the  dsv  also,  or  else  wo 
sd  miaesmed.  HakUyt.  Feyage,  flr.  Asu/iam  and  .^gari. 

So  often  tiiorefore  as  H shall  fortuae  rs  also  to  be  la  leorpsrdr, 
•o  often  as  Jeaus  skpeth  in  onr  mtdrs,  let  rs  with  godly  dc^s 
pluck  him  Iw  y*  skus,  kt  rs  with  onr  continaal  pvaiors  awake  hue , 
and  reisc  him  s & inuDcdiiUcly  shall  the  tempeste  be  touraM  into’ 
cttimaeue.  fdaU.  Lake,  ch.  riiL 

TWres  stormy  warre,  ami  catiltiUe  peace, 
whicbe  (psssyng  as  a blsste. 

And  fletynge  on,  ui  blynde  miccesae) 
who  ti^eth  to  tn^c  firasle, 

Shall  take  iu  baade,  an  barde  attempt. 

/irenr.  Uaragt.  Satyr*  J. 
You  hesrc  this  new  alarme  frotn  yonder  part. 

That  from  the  towoe  breskes  out  with  so  much  rage, 

Vi  oeedeih  niach  yrntr  ralour  snd  your  srt  * 

To  ealm*  their  fury,  sad  thek  to  swage. 

Ga^rty  Bamtogme,  book  lx.  at.  44. 

A pilot's  pert  iu  eatm*  can  not  be  apy*d. 

In  dai^crous  times  true  worth  is  oaeiy  tri'd. 

SttrkHg.  DaQaufdMy  tkefiflk  k»mrr. 
Infcmsl  ghosts,  and  belUsh  furies,  round 
Borlnm'd  tbee,  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some  shriek'd, 
Some  bent  st  thee  (heir  fiery  darts,  wblle  thou 
Sat’sl  unappall'd  in  cw/w  and  linkss  peace. 

A/iiiM.  i^arwdise  HtgaLed,  book  Ir.  I,  4». 
Bishop  Godwin  salth,  it  doth  aol  appear  that  he  [Bd.  Rcrooiiel 
desiftlh  to  be  tried  hr  his  peers ; and  1 LcUerc  it  will  a{mar.  tW 
nothing  was  Uwn  eaJmty  or  jodicioiiKly  irsnssclod,  but  all  beiag 
done  in  a hurry  of  heal,  and  by  nurtisll  authority.  * 

Faker.  Warlkiet,  t.  fl.  p.  501 . 

Bill  the  Gtsedaas,  whom  letndng  had  made  more  sulwtantul 
In  their  worship,  rtqnued  moreorer  an  habituate  temper  of  aas> 
lions  that  tbs  iavsrd  emJauum  and  sereahy  of  the  afacUoni  ■riaBt 
perform  tbe  promises  t>f  the  outward  purity.  ^ 

J/ajamamd.  fForku,  r.\v.  Sermam  ix. 

For  jnre,  who  might  lisvc  us'd  Lis  thundering  power. 

Chose  to  fall  cataUy  in  a gotdrn  shower ! 

Ctne/ey.  Of,  ike  late  CiHt  War. 

Hio  affiUrs  of  Tbrkey  were  thns  in  great  disorder : the  Grand 
8cif  nlor  died  soon  after : and  kls  roeoaaaof  m that  empire  nre 
h»  xubjecu  such  hepw  of  peaca,  that  they  were  ealmad  tor  tka 
presenL 

Barnet,  Tluncr,  Wiktatm  and .Vary^  Anna,  l$94. 

Tlie  serenth  [book  P.L.]  affects  the  iaksginaaon  like  the  ocean 
In  a calm,  snd  fills  the  adad  of  the  reader  without  produelox  ia 
It  any  thing  ilka  tniMUc  or  agitation.  ^W«#sr,  So,  3sf 

. . **r.  [*.*'  "r  •*».  “ h ww  r„ 

hu  Idle  tiDM,  which  was  not  than  idly  spent for  aagliax  eras 
after  tedious  stady,  **  a leat  to  hla  mind,  a cbemv  of  ^ ^ts! 
a dtrertcr  of  ladncsa  ; a ca/tmer  of  uaqiuet  thoughts  a modetMor 
of  paasions,  a procurer  of  eonlentedneas.** 

Wadtan  Angkr^  part  L ch.  L 
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C^iLM.  For  I ronoot  but  tbmk  aH  controrenics  la  tuAUrn  of  rrlt^ina 

are  Utea  (le^t  huntlleiit  nuJ  «ritb  thet^reatett  probabilUrof  nicccM, 

£ \\/y.  wliea  die*  «r*  ounAf  ctl  without  all  particnUr  rvirocmeats, 

pjIYI^  anti  witliAil  the  tendemesa  that  Is  pouible  towards  those  persons, 
Ul*M>  whoa  wa  are  enilearuarini^to  reclaim  ialo  the  wa^  of  truth. 

. ^ j Sittorn'i  Lif€  9/  But»9f  B9U,  r.  uL  p.  127. 

Here  irreatness,  weftried  with  its  rooms  of  ftale, 

Ftnila  oft  the  secret  eiiarns  of  a retreat  { 

Wilh'm  the  soft  recess  reelioes  Its  bead, 

Audi  fccU  the  of  the  pcaccllil  shade. 

B9fH.  JVsfiire. 

For  sure  the  happiest  meed, 

To  fsrcHir'd  mao  bf  smUinf  h^ven  decre^, 
li.  In  refiect  at  ease  ou  p;lorinus  pains. 

And  ra/m/y  to  cajoy  what  rhtue  gaias. 

i.y/frftsA,  7*  }fr,  /’•ya/e. 

CALMAR,  a seaport  of  Sweden,  and  the  chief  town 
in  the  Pruvtoce  of  Smaland,  silvate  on  a strait  or 
aound  of  that  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  oppo~ 
site  the  Island  of  Oland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a siniit  of  about  three  lenses  in  width.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  places  in  Sweden,  but  the  orig^inal  town 
was  destroyed  by  5re  in  1647,  and  the  present  place 
wus  rebuilt  ii]>on  a site  a short  distance  from  the 
former.  The  harbour  is  small,  but  secure,  anti  its 
chief  exports  are  planks,  alum,  and  hemp.  The  situa- 
tion of  Colmar  is  stronpr,  and  it  is  defended  by  walls, 
ditches,  and  n castle.  On  the  side  of  the  sea,  there  Is 
a lon^  stone  mole,  protected  by  (he  fortress,  called 
Grimskar  ^ and  behind  the  town  stands  (he  cnstle, 
which  is  very  difhcuU  of  access,  haring  the  sea  on 
one  side,  with  ramparts  and  ditches  filled  with  water 
on  the  other.  This  town  is  the  See  of  a Bishop, 
and  is  noted  for  a famous  treaty  concluded  there  in 
1597.  and  called  the  Union  of  Calinar,  front  its  uniting 
the  Kinpdom.s  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
under  Queen  Mar^ret,  who  hits,  n»»l  inaptly,  been 
stvled  the  Semiramia  of  the  north  The  ^>opulatiun  in 
1613,  was  4536.  Lot.  56®  41'  N.  long.  16*  ^ E. 

CALNE,  a Borough  in  the  County  of  Wilts  j a town 
of  great  antiquity.  The  site  of  a Saxon  palace  within 
its  limits,  is  still  (raced  in  the  CaUle  Field.  St.  f)un- 
ston  presided  at  a Synod  held  in  this  town,  a.  n.  977, 
relative  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  beams  of 
the  hall  In  which  the  assembly  was  held,  gave  way,  and 
the  Archbishop,  who  alone  escaped  from  fulling,  pro- 
fited by  his  escape  and  claimed  a special  miracle  in 
his  behalf  (Lingard’s  Anti'iuitiet  0/  ike  ^Inglo-Saxon 
Church,  431.)  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  has 
returned  two  Member*  to  Parliament.  A branch  of  the 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  connl  is  brought  to  Cnine. 
Two  miles  north-west  of  it  is  situated  Bowood  the 
scat  of  (he  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  Church  is 
n Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Treasurer  of  Samm. 
Population  in  16*21,  4.'49.  Distant  nineteen  miles 
e.i^t  from  Bath,  eighty-eight  west  from  London. 

CALOB.AT.^,  in  Zixdogif,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Ihptcra,  family  !ilu*cides.  Generic  character  : 
antenna*  much  shorter  tbnn  the  head  ; the  third  arti- 
culation longer  than  the  second  ; body  and  feet  long 
and  filiform.  Type  of  the  genus  CaUfbata yih/crmis, 
Pabr.  ; found  on  6'rnu/a  6'<*opciria. 

CAIAIDENDRUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cU.m 
iVntondria,  order  .Vonogynui.  Generic  character:  calyx 
five-cleft } corolla  petals  five  i nectary  five-leaved  ; 
capsule  five-ccllcd,  five-angled. 

One  speries,  native  of  Southern  Africa. 

<*AL<JPHYLLl^M,  In  ft»toay,  a genus  of  the  class 
Poigandria,  order  Mouogynia,  natural  order  Cititifcra. 


Generic  character  : calyx  four-leaved  } corolla  petals  CALO- 
four,  drupa  globular.  *-• 

Two  species,  aatives  of  the  East  Indie*. 

C'ALOPUS,  in  Zoolo^,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  CALPI. 
order  Colcoplera,  order  TeneobrionHe*.  > - ^ 

Generic  character  : antenns  filiform,  much  longer 
than  the  thorax,  generally  serrated  in  the  male,  in- 
serted in  the  sinus  of  the  eyes  j mandible  bifid  at  the 
apex  I eyes  eiuarginate  ; b^y  long  and  narrow } the 
lut  joint  but  one  of  the  tarsus  bifid. 

The  only  sp^ies  known  of  this  genus  is  Ceramhls 
Serraheornii,  Lin. 

CALORIC,  a word  now  used  in  Natural  Philc>»ophy 
to  designate  the  substance  or  property  (be  it  which  it 
may)  which  in  its  effect  is  koowm  to  us  as  producing 
the  sensation  of  heat.  In  its  connection  in  this  last 
term,  which  is  now  familiarized  to  our  language,  we 
propose  hereafter  more  fully  to  investigate  in  this 
branch  of  Physics. 

C.\LORIFU'K,  adj.  Lat.  calor,  heat.  (Sec  Calefy.) 

Able  to  make  hot ; having  the  power  to  heat. 

If  cold  be  not  a poiiUre  qualitv,  but  the  nbaenee  of  beat,  tb« 
reavorlns  of  tbo  tmliri/rk  afenu  will  In  maov  c*w>*  lufice  to  pro- 
duce cold.  Bitylt.  E^frrimentat  Hutvry  9/ L’9i4,  Tk.xrW. 

CAI/l.SOMA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  insects  of  the 
order  Voltoplera,  family  Caralnci. 

This  genus,  separated  by  Weber  from  OirahMi,  is 
distingul'ibcd  by  the  form  of  the  maxilla:,  which  arc 
abruptly  bent,  so  as  to  form  externally  an  acute  angle, 
whilst  in  Cetrafru*  they  are  but  slightly  curved.  In 
both,  (he  Qiandibles  are  strong  and  prominent,  and 
the  palpi  are  (enniiiated  by  a thick  articulation.  The 
thorax  also,  instead  of  being  of  a square  form,  as  in 
C(rra5u«,  is  heart-shaped,  or  nearly  semicircular  and 
the  abiiomcn  instead  of  being  convex  uiid  oval  is  de- 
presscil  and  84{uared.  Type  of  the  genus,  Oirahut 
Sycophanta,  Lin. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  uietallic  colours  with  which  tlicir  body  is 
generally  ornamented.  Both  in  the  perfect  state  am! 
in  the  larva,  they  feed  on  Caterpillars  of  various  other 
insects,  particul.irly  of  (he  Lepidoplera.  Witcu  one 
of  the.se  l.arva  altxcks  its  prey,  it  fixes  its  hard  horny 
mandfides  in  the  belly  of  the  caterpillar,  and  in  spite 
nf  its  contortions,  never  leaves  it  till  it  is  devoured. 

They  frequently  establish  themselves  in  the  webs  of 
gregarious  Caterpillars,  dcslroying  many  of  them  every 
day,  coiuinuing  their  attacks  even  after  the  latter  have 
changed  to  the  pupa.  They  CH>ntinue  feeding  till  they 
arc  ready  to  burst,  the  skin  being  rcndcretl  Icn^c  and 
shining,  after  which  they  appear  ua  if  dead,  till  diges- 
tion bus  taken  place,  when  they  renew  their  voracioua 
attacks.  Often  when  they  are  ixmdered  defenceless  hy 
their  gluttony,  they  arc  attacked  in  their  turn  by  hungry 
individuals  of  their  own  species,  which  pierce  the  ab- 
domen, and  feed  upon  (he  contents.  Latr.  Hist.  Not, 
tome  viii.  Rcnuni. 

CALPI,  a large  (own  In  the  Province  of  Agra  and 
District  of  Farrokh-dl>6tl,  in  lal.  ICF  N.  and  long. 

79®  41' E.  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Jumnnk.  It 
wa.s  the  chief  town  of  a district,  (xcrcir,)  in  the  time 
of  Acbar,  and  once  the  Capiud  of  a small  State.  It  is 
now  a great  entrepdt  for  the  cotton  trade  between  the 
.xouth-weHern  Provinces  and  the  BritUh  dominions.  It 
is  built  in  ektensivc  ravines,  close  to  the  river}  de- 
fended by  a fort  in  a strong  position,  but  liable  to  ha 
taken  by  surprUe.  It  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Mu»- 
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CAli*f.  fiolmana  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
and  near  to  it  was  the  lirst  battle  between  the  Uritish 
CALVaRV  MtthruUahs  fouglit,  in  l76o-  Odvind 

Kid,  the  Nina  of  Ci)|>i,  a dependent  of  the  IVshwi, 
having  joined  Shamshir  Ualiidur,  against  the  Uritish, 
iu  the  last  Mahmttah  war,  in  was  obliged  by  the 
treaty  of  1806  to  cede  Unit  city  and  district  to  the 
iiritish  governjuent,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  in 
the  Province  of  Bumlel-k'band.  This  territory  extends 
from  Cilpi  to  Hij-piir. 

Kennel  ; Han\iUon’s  Gazetteer. 

CAL'JTIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poiy^ 
ondrio,  order  Potygyma,  natural  order  Ranuncvlacftt. 
Generic  character  : calyx  none  : petals  five  j nectaries 
none  ) capsules  several  j scetls  many. 

Three  species  known.  C.palustris  and  C.  radicajt*  are 
natives  of  England. 

CA'LTROP,  or  1 In  A.  S.  the  corduw  zUitatus  or 

CA^LTiioar.  / sUr-thistle  iscalled  coltretppe.  The 
aante  plant  in  I'r.  ig  chautze-trape,  {chautze,  the  hose,) 
with  a manifest  reason  for  the  denomination,  says 
Junius.  Chauzte-trope  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  also  to 
be,  **  a caltrop,  or  iron  engine  of  war,  made  with  four 
pricks  or  sharp  points,  whereof  one,  howsoever  it  is 
cast,  ever  stands  upwards." 

Lord,  wUm  •rhsiinire  wm  here  st  Rome  ■ioce  the  dsvM  of 
Ciito  the  rcosor,  «rbo  tboui^Ut  it  meet  and  requisite,  yes  sod  gore 
advice  that  the  saiij  furam  or  parent  hall  of  common  pleas  should 
Sc  pared  and  laid  all  over  with  rzUrapz  under  foot,  to  keep  out 
lawTcn  and  busk  pleaders  from  thence. 

HoltantL  PUmtt,  v.  u.  fob  5. 

CALV.'UXIS,  a Department  of  France,  in  the  former 
Province  of  Normandy,  deriving  its  name  from  a 
long  edge  of  rocks  that  runs  along  the  coast.  This 
Department  is  encompassed  by  those  of  the  Eure,  the 
Omc,  La  Manche,  and  the  English  Channel,  which 
washes  its  northern  shores.  ITie  extent  of  the  De- 
partment is  about  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  a late  enumeration  was  506,340.  It 
extends  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
to  that  of  the  Vive,  a distance  of  about  sixty  English 
miles.  Most  of  the  country  is  level,  and  produces 
abundance  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  fruit,  especially 
apples  and  pears.  The  pasturage  is  also  good,  and  the 
bre^d  both  of  cattle  and  horses  is  fine.  The  chief  ma- 
nufactures are  those  of  lace,  hosiery,  Annnels,  and  cot- 
ton ; and  the  people  of  this  part  of  France  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  su{»erior  activity  and  industry, 
which  united  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  renders  this  a 
flourishing  part  of  the  country.  'The  chief  town  is 
Caen,  already  described. 

CALVARY,  or  Golgotha,  a small  hill  near  Jerusa- 
lem placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
naziicon,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Sion.  The  latter  of 
these  writers  has  preserved  a trwitUon  that  the  first 
name  wjis  given,  because  the  skull  of  Adutn  was  there 
buried  : Calvaria  idcirca  apprilatus  rzt  quod  ibi  imtiqui 
homiNu  ezset  eonditum  caput.  {In  Eph.  v.  I t.)  On  this 
tradition  that  particular  text  on  which  he  U com- 
menting, **  Aw';ikc,  thou  that  slee|)est,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  ihcc  light,"  has 
been  sometimes  especially  applied  to  Adam,  whose 
absolution  it  is  said  was  completed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  distilling  upon  his  remains.  St.  Jerome  docs  not 
appear  to  assent  to  this  fancy,  which  h4kti4>een  pushed 
still  furtlier  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  hare  a work 
entitled  Kesfat  of  gtarnginma^,  in  which  is  a diologua 
TOL.  XIX. 


between  our  Saviour  and  the  skull  of  Atlam.  (D'Her-  CALVARY 
bclot,  JJibl.  Or.  Crania.)  Golgotha,  or  nilher  Co/- 
goUha,  is  a Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning  as 
Calvary,  and  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  of  the  present 
day  use  a similar  name  from  the  Greek  ; CmuUm  or 
Acmtiiuii.  The  Jews  believed  that  Calvary  wa.s  the 
same  with  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  sacrifice  of 
Isoitc  occurrxfd. 

When  Hadrian  built  /Elia  Capitolina,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  (.'idvory,  which  before  lay 
without  the  city,  w.os  included  within  the  walls  of  the 
new  colony,  .*md  images  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  were 
erected  on  it  in  derision.  The  Empress  Helena,  on  her 
conversion  to  Christianity,  was  warned,  as  T hcophanes 
relates  in  his  Chronicle,  to  visit  Jerusalem  and  restore 
to  light  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  buried  by 
the  infidels;  accordingly  she  raised  a splendid  church 
upon  Calvary,  comprehending  as  many  of  the  spots 
consecrated  by  our  Lord’s  suficrlngs  os  could  be  con- 
veniently included  in  its  precincts. 

llte  church  of  the  Empress  Helena  was  pillaged 
and  destroyed  by  Chosrocs  11.  King  of  Pcrslu  in  615| 
and  the  wood  of  the  true  Cross  which  she  was  said  to 
have  placed  in  it,  was  then  c^irricd  o£T.  Twelve  years 
afterwards  the  Emperor  HemcUus  regained  the  Cross, 
and  bore  it  on  his  own  shoulders  to  its  former  deposi- 
tory, which  he  rebuilt.  The  present  structure  however* 
is  probably  not  of  earlier  iUte  than  the  eleventh  century. 

'l*he  greater  part  of  the  hill  of  Calvary  is  enclosed 
by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by 
numerous  chajiels  and  cells  fur  various  sects  of  Chris- 
tians— Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and 
Abyssinians.  lleforc  the  southern  entrance  on  the 
right  of  the  great  court  are  the  cells  of  the  Copts  and 
Armenians,  and  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin* 
named  Staiat  Mater ; on  the  left  ore  the  cells  of  the 
Greeks  and  a lofty  square  turret  formerly  used  as  a 
bcll-towcr.  Below  the  chief  portal  arc  to  h«8cca  some 
singular  memorials  of  religious  animosity.  Since  the 
Greek  Church  has  predomiuated,  the  Patriarch  clothed 
in  full  jiontificals,  has  annually  excommunicated  the 
members  of  the  Latin  profession  ; and  os  an  emblem 
of  the  anathema  which  he  pronounces,  drives  every 
year  a nail  between  the  stones  of  the  pavement : under 
the  sanction  of  the  Turkish  government,  the  penally 
for  removing  any  of  these  nails  is  a heavy  fine  and  a 
severe  bastinadoing.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  strict 
veracity  of  any  of  the  relics  which  wc  arc  about  to 
enumerate,  but  wc  give  them  os  they  are  stated, 
without  the  opposite  bigotry  of  entire  disbelief.  A few 
paces  within  the  church  is  shown  the  stone  upon  which 
our  Saviour's  body  w'os  eiiibiiliuet).  By  its  side  arc  two 
or  three  monuments  of  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  the  in- 
scriptions on  which  hare  been  obliterated.  On  the 
right  is  a chapel  cunhiining  two  plain  tombs  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Ikddwin,  the  two  first 
wf>o  bore  the  regal  title  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

Near  them  is  the  Chaptlaf  the  CVari/fiioa,  marking  the 
spot  on  which  the  cross  was  raised.  On  the  north 
side  is  the  Chapel  qf  the  .Ipparition,  where  our  Mavtuur 
was  first  seen  by  the  Virmn  after  liis  resurrection. 

This  chapel  belongs  to  (he  laitins,  and  is  richly  dcco- 
ratcil  with  offerings.  The  priests  enjoy  the  privilege 
so  rare  in  .Mohnimnedan  countries,  of  using  a bell  in 
their  services.  f)n  the  west  are  the  cellsof  ttU  .Syrians, 

Copts,  and  Abyssinians.  'l*he  central  building  is  a ro- 
tundo  covered  with  a heavy  dome  and  lighted  by  a 
Sa 
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CALVARY  grated  opening  in  the  roof.  An  arcade  formed  by  aix- 
teen  columns  supports  a handsome  gallery.  In  the 
CALVE,  centre  stands  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  Six  marble 
columns  support  a platform.  On  this  a seeond  range 
of  twelre  smaller  doubled  columns  composcan  arcade 
npon  which  is  raised  a dome.  Eighteen  lamps  t>erpetrtally 
burn  under  the  arcades,  and  one  in  (he  dome  itwilf. 
Below  is  the  rock  of  the  Sepulchre,  consisting  of  (wo 

?'olloes,  the  Chapel  of  the  Angel  ami  the  Chnpel  of  the 
omh.  The  last  is  six  feet  square  and  eight  high. 
Forty-four  lamps  tllnmine  this  chapel,  eighteen  that  of 
the  angel;  and  on  altar  covers  the  coffin  in  which 
the  sacred  body  was  deposited.  In  the  Chapel  of  the 
Angel  is  the  stone  which  was  rolled  away  from  the 
entrance.  Its  dimensions  are  fi\'C  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  three  inches  less  in  breadth,  and  nine  inches 
and  a half  in  thickness.  Its  existence  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Cyril  in  the  year  3SO. 

The  rotundo  opens  into  the  choir  on  the  cast.  This 
is  surrounded  by  a cloister.  A balustrade  divides  the 
choir  into  (wo  parts  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  In  the 
Greek  division  is  a roaiid  stone  which  is  believed  to 
mark  the  centre  of  the  earth;  a belief  which  has  been 
poetically  adopted  by  Divnte,  and  which  strikingljr 
accords  with  the  Pagan  creed  respecting  IVlphi. 
Within  the  choir  are  raised  thrones  for  the  Pope,  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  of  .Alexandria,  of  .Antioch, 
and  of  Jerusalem.  On  an  ulLir  in  the  (<rcck  division, 
the  ceremony  of  distributing  the  holy  fire  is  celebrated 
at  Easter,  In  cummeraoratiun  of  a miracle  said  to  have 
been  formerly  worked  on  Easter  Eve,  when  the  lamps 
which  had  been  extinguished  on  Good  Friday,  were 
rekindled  by  fire  from  heaven.  In  imitation  of  this  the 
Greek  priests  still  practise  a mummery  which  attracts 
innumerable  spectators. 

One  other  miracle  on  the  same  spot  is  recorded  by 
the  (irceks.  On  the  fifth  of  ^lay  they  celebrate  a feast 
called  the  .Appearance  of  the  Cross.  When  Comstantius 
about  the  year  350,  had  shown  on  inclination  favourable 
to  Christianity,  a brilliant  Cross  of  light  was  seen  in 
mid-day  susjjcnded  above  Calvary  and  extending  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  The  Patriarch  Cyril  profited  by 
this  .sign  to  convince  the  unbelieving  Emperor  of  our 
Ixirffs  divinity,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  present  day 
comroemoratc  this  triumph. 

Previous  to  the  year  1685,  the  Latin  CTiurch  pos- 
sesseil  the  sole  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  a peq>etual  object  of  dis- 
pute between  the  followers  of  that  persuasion  and  the 
Greeks;  and  many  scenes  of  disgraceful  violence  have 
Liken  place  during  the  compoiition.  The  opulence  of 
the  latter  church  cnablc.s  it  more  fully  to  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  the  Turks  than  their  poorer  rivals  can 
aO(»rd  to  do.  .And  hence  a innrkcil  preference  at  present 
appears  to  he  show'n  to  the  Greeks.  Thousands  of 
pilgrims,  especially  at  Eiutcr,  when  a scenical  repre- 
sentation of  the  pa.ssion  and  death  of  Christ  is  exhi- 
bited, frequent  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; and  as  admission 
Is  not  to  be  obtained  without  a fixed  payment  to  the 
Turks,  they  gather  a rich  harvest  from  the  religion, 
the  curiosity,  or  the  superstition  of  their  visitors. 


CALVE,  c. 
Calv,  r. 
Calv^likk, 

C'A^Lviaii, 

Ca'u'SIIE.ID, 

Ca'xjtskin.  . 


111  Luke,  XV.  27.  A.  S.  Thin  fieder 
of  sloh  an  fw?ll  celf.  In  Wiclif,  Ihi 
I fudir  slough  a futt  cal/.  A.  S.  cealf, 
f celf,  calj,  ccayian,  vUulnm  parere. 
.^mnner  explains  ca^on  , — /atare,  ni- 
tuluin  edere, — Kilian,  the  Dutch  kaleenj 


—faetare,  feetum  edere,  Wachfer,  the  6<rr.  CALVE. 

kalhen,feetare,  ftrtijieare}  and  remarks  that  fafare,  (to  — 
bear  or  bring  forth,)  is  the  primary  and  general  signi-  SALVER, 
fication  ; other  usages  are  deduced  from  it.  Milton  '•'“V 
uses  the  word  in  this  general  sense,  for  which  he  ia 
ridicnled  by  Bentley,  and  jostified  by  Penree  and 
Newton.  See  their  notes  on  the  passage  quoted  below. 

The  eaif  of  the  leg,  Skinner  says,  is  entru  ulnUn,  i.  e. 
rrvr  minu/. 

Fulioaire  werR  liU  Irgfre*,  sad  fat  Icaiw, 

Ylike  A BUff,  Ui«r  wu  no  y««ne. 

C'AntCfr.  Ttu  ProUgme,  r.  594. 

Thereto  tbe  coude  skip,  and  rnnke  a panie, 

As  noy  kid  or  fuluiriog^  bit  dame. 

W.  The  Ml/er-t  Tate,  r.  3260. 

And  brynge  ye  a ftt  cof/tsxd  sleyfb  ye : and  eat  we.  and  make 
we  feeste.  Wiclif.  Lmke,  ch.  iv. 

Aod  bryngrebyOier  that  fatted  cuul/e,  aod  kyl  hrm,  and  lette 
T«  eate  and  be  aierle.  i?i^,  165). 

Tlieb  bulloeke  eradretb,  and  that  not  oateof  tyme  i tbelr  rowo 
embttik,  aad  it  not  rnfruil/aU.  HiUr,  i55i-  cb.  «»»- 

' ' Wbm  brifbt  noeae  did  ttana 
Forth  fram  the  aea,  in  aboln  the  cea  came, 

Am]  orderly,  at  laat,  lay  doirae  and  slept 
Alooy  the  saada.  And  tbea  th'  old  *ea*irod  crept 
Fourth  Freai  the  deapt  \ and  foand  hb  fat  e^iuet  there. 

VJimpnutn,  liomer't  book  ir.  fol.  59. 

Tlic  cattel  in  tbe  irlds  and  meddowea  greea  ; 

Tbo»e  rare  and  salitarie,  tbrac  in  ftocki 
PaaCtirinx  at  oner,  and  in  broad  berda  upapruaf ; 

Tlic  ^aaale  ck>da  now  ra/r'd. 

Af(//<va.  Pttfnditt  L»tt,  book  vii.  I.  464. 

So  1 ebarm'd  their  earr* 

Tliat  calf’Uke  tliey  my  lowiog  fuUow’d,  through 
Tooth'd  briar*,  dt^e  fnrze*.  priekiof  goaae,  aod  (horna. 

Which  eatred  their  walk  akin*. 

ShtUitjtrart.  Tempett,  foi.  IS. 

Cmu.  Ffalth  I thank  klm,  be  hath  bid  me  to  a calmtMktad  imd 
a capon,  tbc  which  if  I do  not  earne  looat  curioualy,  aay  my 
koife'a  nao^fhL  Id.  Muck  Ado  ahmt  yolki»g,  fbl.  IIB. 

Tkon  weare  a Iron'a  hide,  dolT  It  for  shame, 

Aad  IwDg  a *otmn-$kUt  on  (boce  recreant  Umbe*. 

Id.  KiMg  John,  fbl.  9. 

Yoa  aaem  like  to  Waltham's  emif,  that  weat  nine  miles  to  sock 
a row  ; and  when  b«  came  hither,  the  row  proved  a ball : per- 
haps in  your  ea/rwA  moJitation  you  thought,  for  your  pains  in 
adrertising  the  picture-motlier,  to  have  sucked  her  dug,  m yoor 
Fnlbert  is  reported  by  your  Karonlua  to  hare  done  s bnt  yoa  are 
nmtakea,  for  you  have  lighted  apona  bull,  which  with  hit  horaeu 
wiU  shako  in  pieces  the  luount  of  your  holy  father's  supreoMcy, 

SAelaom,  iVirae/ri  tf  AmfUArut, 

Then,  while  ra/rei-leathrr.hiBdjQg  bears  the  sway, 

Aixl  sbeen-sVin  to  ita  sleeker  gloM  giro*  way ; 

So  lung  ihaU  live  thy  i^rraise  in  botms  of  foioe. 

And  Tojuoo  yield  to  Lmtalt  ■ lufty  name. 

(fog't  ApiA/n,  eplt.  xir. 

I luUe  sly,  uieakiag.  vanning  aonis. 

Wham  friendship  acuros  and  tear  rutitrmiki; 

Who  praise,  sappon,  and  help  i>y  bals'cs, 

Like  belfcn,  naUher  bulls,  nor  calmeo. 

U»pd.  i^haritf,  m Frngmmt. 

Calf,  Sea,  in  Zoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Phoca 
Vitulina. 

Calver,  of  unknown  etymology'.  Mr.  Gifford  thinks 
ealvered  salmon  differed  little  from  what  is  now  called 
pickled  salmon,  as  the  directions  for  preparing  it  arc— 

" to  boil  it  in  vinegar  with  oil  and  spices." 

My  fooh-boy  shall  cat  plteiuaats,  c«/tvrd  saltnuns,  knots,  god- 
wits,  lainprcya.  HtHlomtom,  I'&€  AlcAtmiel,  »Cl  ii.  BC.  'i. 

Gssr.  Did  I ever  tlilnk 

That  my  too  ctrrloiw  appetite,  that  turn'd 

At  lh«  siglit  of  godvits,  pbcasaflt,  partridge,  quails, 

(.arks,  woodcocks,  r«/wr'd  rnliuoa  as  coarse  diet. 

Would  leap  at  a »i>iilily  rrusC  .* 

JlftuuHger,  Tkt  Uiud  of  Uoonvr,  act  Ui.  K.  1. 
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CALV'ER.  Ob  DO ! auare  ^ronnel/  a inyUaf  ia  a vioUr^fiab ; 1m( 

inch  a ooc  aa  voald  dcrcire  aay  but  aucb  aa  know  blni  very  well 
^ . I . iadeod : for  bia  Ileab,  erco  ia  hU  wont  of  acaaoD , in  ao  firm , and 

will  *o  raaily  c«fwr,  that  In  plain  tmlh  he  U very  good  meat  at 
all  tiiuea.  W'ali#*,  part  ii.dii.ri. 

CALUMET,  The  Indian  Pipe  of  Peace.  This  pAciiic 
token  u common  to  ull  (he  IndJan  tribes  of  America; 
its  u.aes  being  cverytabere  (he  same,  and  its  form  and 
ornaments  varying  but  slightly. 

Upon  all  occasions  when  Indian  ctiieis  and  warriors 
meet  in  peace,  or  at  the  close  of  a war,  with  those  of 
another  nation  ; ia  their  talks  and  treaties  with  the 
assembled  whites ; or  even  when  a single  person  of 
distinction  comes  among  them,  (be  Culumeiis  banded 
round  with  cercmusiies  peculiar  to  each  tribe. 

Since  the  rapid  odvoacea  made  by  the  Americans 
over  their  contlneat,  nost  of  those  Indian  nations 
amoog  whom  the  Calumet  was  first  seen  by  Europeans 
have  disappeared,  and  their  customs  with  them  { but 
as  the  settlers  advance  westward  beyond  the  Missis* 
sippi,  other  tribes  hitherto  almost  unknown  even  by 
name  have  been  discovered,  omong  whom  the  Calumet 
is  held  equally  sacred.  Of  tltese  new  nations,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  is  lhatof  the  Pawnees,  who,  mounted 
on  excellent  horses  originally  obtained  from  Che  Mex- 
ican settlements,  live  much  sAer  the  manner  of  Tatar 
or  Arab  hordes.  They  are  fiarticularly  fond  of  smoking 
the  Calumet  with  the  while  people,  and  they  prepare 
various  leaves  as  a substitute  for  tobacco,  which  they 
perfume  with  the  dried  vanilla  plant,  the  same  which 
is  used  to  impart  its  well-known  flavour  to  the  Cuba 
tobacco.  Dismounted  from  their  horses  which  stw)d, 
each  behind  hU  owt>er,  the  Pawnees  arrange  (hero- 
selves  in  a circle,  and  the  elder  chief  first  drawing  the 
smoke  from  the  Calumet,  hands  it  to  the  )>rincipal 
leader  of  tbe  white  men,  who  after  a few  wbifls,  de- 
livers it  to  the  second  chief,  and  thus  it  passes,  a token 
of  amity,  around  the  party. 

Tobacco  os  prepaid  by  the  trailers  is  much  pre- 
ferred by  tbc  Pawnees,  and  indeed  by  all  other  Indians, 
to  their  own  milder  preparations  > and  a portion  is 
always,  if  possible,  held  in  re.Hcrve,  to  be  used  on  ccr«- 
iDoniouB  occasions  in  the  Calumet. 

The  Calumet  aa  funned  among  the  Pawnees  consists 
of  a straight  piece  of  wood,  generally  white  or  rod 
cedar,  about  two  feet  in  length,  an  inch  and  a luilf 
broad,  and  the  eighth  or  more  of  an  inch  thick.  Through 
the  length  of  this  huh,  they  ingeniously  pieace  a sm^ 
orifice,  less  in  diameter  tlum  the  opening  in  tlie  tube 
of  the  common  English  toliocco  pipe,  which  they  effect 
by  means  of  splinters  of  the  iron  wood,.hitrdencd  in 
the  fire : the  difficulty  of  this  operation  has  been  much 
removed,  since  they  have  procured  wire  from  the  tra- 
ders ; around  thU  stem  are  bound  the  ordinary  Indian 
ornaments,  formed  from  the  stained  quills  of  the  {xtr- 
cupine,  small  teeth,  pebbles,  &c.  united  and  braided 
with  the  inner  fibre  of  the  palmetto  ; and  from  it  arc 
hung  nr  suspended  in  a tasteful  ^^hion,  Lhc  mo.st 
beautiful  feathers  they  can  procure,  disposed  often  like 
outspread  fans : belts  of  wampun  ore  attached  fur 
slinging  the  Calumet  around  tbe  peraon.  'J'he  extre- 
mity of  the  stem  by  which  it  U applied  to  tbe  lips  is 
tapered,  and  fitted  with  a month-piece,  arul  the  oppo- 
site end  is  curiously  introduced  iuto  an  oval-sbupcd 
stone  of  the  size  of  a swan's  egg,  having  at  right  angles 
(mother  suitable  opening  in  which  the  herb  it  smoked. 
The  stone  thus  forming  tbe  bowl  of  the  Calumet,  is 


generally  white,  and  of  on  indurated  calcareous  sub-  CALL- 
stance,  not  unlike  a piece  of  breccia  j though  after  ^1^* 
long  use  its  external  apucumnee  bears  some  similarity 
to  the  German  Ecame  de  Met.  Tbe  stem  of  the  pipe  j>jiATK. 
is  in  many  instances  adorned  w ith  Indian  carving  and  ^ 

hierogi)'pbics  instead  of  the  braided  ornaments,  and 
much  variety  is  observed  in  tlie  colours  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  appendant  plumes. 

T'be  Calumet  used  by  other  tribes,  differs  bat  little 
from  this  of  tbe  Tawuces } iu  one  instance  however,  a 
very  fantastic  Genuau  pipe  which  had  been  presented 
to  an  Indian  chief  of  distinction,  was  used  by  biro  as 
a Calumet,  to  tbe  great  mortificoLiuo  of  the  Indian 
women  w ho  had  bitnerto  enjoyed  the  monu|K}ly  of  that 
species  of  manufacture  j they  had  however  contrived 
to  disguise  It  with  their  own  fantastic  omaincnu. 

*l*he  origin  of  the  Calumet  U lo&t  in  the  obscurity 
which  involves  most  of  tbc  history  and  tradition  of 
Indian  nations  | but  its  antiquity  is  evident  from  its 
universal  use  among  tribes,  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  1 and  from  the  frequent  occurrenoe  of  it  in 
very  ancient  Indian  Harrows. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Calumet  among  European 
writer!!,  is  to  be  found  in  the  romantic  history  of  Fer- 
dinand dc  Solo,  which  narrates  Ids  expedition  through 
the  southern  provinces  about  1-470, 

The  Calutnet  Dance  was  a ceremony  of  much 
im|H>rtiUice  among  tbc  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
American  forests  j but  so  much  of  the  manners  of 
those  Indkme  who  inhabit  the  countries  between  the 
Mississippi  Hirer  and  the  Atlantic  Otrean  have  un- 
dergone a change,  timt  it  is  not  now  kept  up  among 
them  as  the  early  writers  have  described  it  to  us. 
bouic  remnants  of  it  are  however  to  be  perceived 
among  (he  villages  or  camp  of  the  ^mtnoles.  Here 
when  assembled  they  dance  round  a huge  fire.  Their 
only  step  consists  in  lifting  the  feet  alternately, 
quicker  or  slower  according  to  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied by  a monotonous  ha^  ho'.— -hat  hui  droned 
through  their  lips  with  a strong  nasal  sound,  and  by 
a sullen  beating  ujion  an  extended  dried  skin,  'ilie 
Calumet  is  caught  up  by  each  itersnn  in  succession, 
who  brandishes  it  for  one  round  : the  rifle  which  has 
now  almost  uidvers4dly  superseded  the  bi>w  iu  Indian 
w arfare,  is  on  these  occasions  fluttg  about  by  another,  os 
if  in  opposition,  with  a grote.sque  resemblance  to  the 
motions  miulc  by  the  fiagtl-mtinn,  in  front  of  an  exer- 
cising battalUm. 

The  Ibiwnees  and  other  of  tbe  western  Indians,  whoat 
characters  are  scarcely  yet  changed  by  an  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  have  no  decided  dance  of  the  Calu- 
met i but  on  ]!ubiic  occasions  when  the  Calumet  is 
introduced,  (he  dancers  surround  and  gesticulate 
bclore  the  chiefs,  who  poss  (he  token  of  friendship 
among  their  guei^ts  and  warriors.  The  l^wnee 
women  mingle  in  the  dances  with  the  men,  running 
the  round  with  them,  clapping  their  hands  in  con- 
cert, and  uttering  sonorous  yells  indicative  of  their 
sympathy. 

CALIJ'MNIATE,  r.'N  Ixit.  raiNmnier,  which  Vos- 
Calcknia'tion,  isius  affirms  is  from  colulum, 
CALu^MKUToa,  ithe  (unused)  supine  of  calvor; 
Calc^mniatobx,  ^i.  e.  /ruttror  out  decipio.  Of 
CAi.n'MKious,  fcaitor  the  etymology  is  un- 

Calu'mwioi'Sly,  I settled.  Cotgrave  copiously 

Calv'm.viovsnesi,  Isets  forth  the  present  usage. 
Calu'uky,  u.  J**  Fr.  catomnier,  to  calumniatCj 
9 a3 
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CALIIM-  slander,  dclract  from  ; to  reproneb  unjustly,  accuse 
NIATC.  falsely,  chnr^  maUciously,  a|i}K*ach  wronjcfullyi  lo 
V“*^  impeach  the  credit,  blemish  the  fume,  imlangcr  the 
fortune  tif  ftiiolher,  by  foiled  imputations." 

Christ  c<m1«1  cMc  snJ  driuke,  but  he  wiia  counted  » frende  to 
tynnert  Mid  pabllrAnit : so  tliat  hatred  uuto  the  trewth  dyd  alwayse 
falslr  rejioric,  sncl  rA/KM«iitrr  nil  codly  mcfi*  doiofcrs. 

Siryfe,  ^ hrrn/r  IWatut,  No.  ljur.  Tol.  ni. 

Ye  nee  them  rnnfotindcd  la  the  bokes  vritea  ayrnst  iHrm  of  tbt 
lerord,  aonveriap  to  their  tchimitnimu  fal«e  I)-**. 

J»ft,  Alr/MtMciMi  9/  Dmniei,  eh.  xl. 

5ith  yet  there  is  a errdenee  ia  my  heart : 

An  enperaner  to  ohstisately  stmopr. 

That  doth  invert  that  teat  of  eyo  aad  cares  t 
As  if  Uhm«  ontariii  bad  dereptwiu  fuacUooa, 

Created  ouly  to  caUmmiate. 

Skaktptarr.  TroUu*  end  Crtstida^  CoU  101. 

- ■ For  heaoiie,  wit, 

High  birth,  rigoor  of  bone,  draert  to  seniice, 
lajue,  fricodahip,  charity,  are  atibjecU  all 
To  eauiuua  and  rahimniu/ii»ir  tiiue.  Id,  fh,  fol.  93. 

Tlie  new  regcat  with  eight  iltouaand  aouldiers  arrired  at  Har- 
fleur,  a»ij  from  thence  marched  lo  Riuut ; where  he  woa  the  rtpu-> 
tation  of  pistice  sod  uprighUveiui,  uutwtlhktandias  all  the 
nia/ioju  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Bakrr,  1336. 

(He  is)  interested,  if  desiring  to  carry  an  ill  matter,  andkoowtog 
that  a bad  cause  will  not  t>ear  a good  speach,  be  go  about  to  deter 
his  oppusers  and  bearers  by  a good  ea/MiuntatMu. 

//o££«j.  ThneytUdetf  book  iU. 

This  hr  the  rehtmaiatart  of  Rpicunis's  pbiUrtophr,  wasobjerted 
as  one  of  the  must  scandalous  of  all  Ifaelr  sayings ; which,  aceurtl- 
tng  to  my  chariubk  understanding,  may  admit  a very  rirtuous 
aenae,  which  U,  that  he  thanked  his  own  belly  for  that  modera- 
tion, in  the  coKtomary  appetites  of  it  which  enn  only  give  a man 
liberty  and  happineM  iu  this  world 

Vwtey,  Kitay  1.  On  lAkerty. 

For  thither  be  asaemhl'd  all  hU  train, 

Pretending  so  rommantled  loeonroU 
About  the  great  reeeptioa  of  thir  king, 

Ibither  to  eorac  and  with  re^irM»«ew«  art 
Of  coiiQterfcteii  truth  thus  held  their  earca. 

Mtitaa.  Peradiac  i.9*t,  book  r.  1.  770. 

The  odious  atpersloo  whereof,  Binius.  (from  the  fal>4>  intelli- 
gence of  some  of  our  own,)  eaUmmiamiy  throwrs  upon  our  Wick- 
lifTc,  whom  he  slaoders  for  bb  mining  Ute  Bi«4iopricke  of  Wor- 
cester, to  hare  fallcoupon  that  sncrrasful  rontradielioa. 

//«//.  7'*r  i*«ife  .Voder,  r.  iii.  fol.  f»6d. 

I..  A mao’s  tongue  is  rolufale,  and  pours 

Words  ont  of  all  sorts,  erery  way ; such  as  you  s|<rake,  /on  Hcarc, 
What  iticn  need  we  vie  refamNicf,  like  wouiev  that  wUI  weaiw 
Ibeir  tongues  out.  C'ka^maM.  //*m.  IL  book  xx.  fok  2dl. 

Nor  was  it  modest  io  thee  to  depart 
To  thy  eternal  home,  where  now  tliou  art, 

F.re  tliy  reproach  was  rendr  \ or  to  die 
Ere  custom  hvl  prepar'd  tby  calnmny. 

CnrkH,  A/cgy  sa  linran  Effingham. 

The  biUemnui  of  my  stile  was  plainimas,  not  cnfaMnloHnsrsf. 

ifp.  Aiorlaitt  IMtrhargt  of  Imptitalianuy  9(t,  p.  1S9. 

This  then  seems  to  be  onr  .Sarionr's  sense  ; rerily  I any  unto 
you,  that  for  every  slander  or  talnmny  that  ye  vent  airainst  any 
man,  ye  slialt  be  railed  lo  a arrrre  aemunt ; and,  therehire,  murk 
more  may  ye  expect  lo  be  so,  when  ye  teUmniaU  and  slasder  the 
Holy  Ulmat,  by  ascribing  bU  works  to  Ik'eUehub. 

Sharp.  ^i-Nseu  x(. 

Tlserrfore,  Fir,  I hope  you  will  allow  a pernm,  that  is  much 
mure  cuticerord  to  keep  hb  rrligiun,  than  himself,  fn>m  being 
rndangered  by  tbis  aceitwuioa,  h*  give  you  a righter  appreheivsion 
thflu  onr  calnMnimtntt  Imvc  done  of  the’  innoeenlcst,  as  well  as  iba 
truest,  religion  in  the  world. 

iitryi*.  The  Mnrtyfdeim  »f  Theadara,  rol.  r.  ch.  tL 


Upon  admission  of  this  pamage.  as  you  yoanelvta  hare  relatad 
)t  io  your  taUtmnialery  infomiHtioo. 

Alonalagu.  Appeal  fo  Canar,  p.  17. 

M'hen  party  rage  shall  droop  through  ieogtb  of  days, 

And  eelnmny  be  ripen'd  into  praise, 

TliCfl  future  times  shall  to  thy  worth  allow 
lluit  fame,  which  eovy  wuuld  call  (ialtery  now. 

Yoang,  An  EpiUU  l«  Sir  Ruhrrt  Walpole. 


CALUhf- 

NIATE. 

CAU'P- 

TRyEA. 


C.\LYCANTH17S,  in  Ifotony,  a genus  of  the  class 
/cosarnfrtu,  order  Polygynui,  natural  order  Hotacta. 
itcneric  character : calyx  one-lea?ed,  intlated,  scaly, 
leaflets  coloured ; corolla  none  { styles  numerous  } 
Stigmas  glandular ; seeds  many,  tailed,  enclosed  in 
tb^  succulent  calyx. 

Four  species,  hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America 
and  Japan. 

CALYCERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  .Syti* 
gene$ia,  order  Segrtgaia.  Generic  character : calyx 
flve-toothed  ; common  calyx  many-leaved  j florets 
tubular,  both  mole  and  hermaphrodite;  receptacle 
chaify;  seeds  naked. 

One  species,  C.  Aertacea,  uatirc  of  Chili. 

CALYPSO,  according  to  Hesiod,  (TAeof.  360.)  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  ; according  to  Homer, 
the  daughter  of  Atlas.  The  island  Ogygia  over  which 
she  reigned,  and  which  Ulysses  quitted,  after  his  seven 
years  detention,  in  spite  of  the  proffer  of  immortality, 
and  their  two  pledges  of  mutual  affection,  Nausitliuiu 
and  Nausinous,  is  placed  by  Pliny,  (iii.  10.)  off  the 
Lacininn  promontory,  between  the  Tarentine  and 
Scyllactun  buys.  Those  who  look  for  it  now  between 
Capes  Ilizzute  and  dellc  Colonnc  will  be  disajipuinted ; 
for  both  it  and  the  island  of  the  Dioscuri,  together 
with  Tins,  Eranusa,  and  Meloessa,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens  have  disappeared,  and  arc  covcretl  by  the 
waves.  Hyginus,  (exxv.)  and  Pomponius  Mela  have 
termed  this  island  .^^sa.  .And  Servtus  in  his  note  on 
A^neid,  iii.  3ii6,  has  transferred  it  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Circeii.  Hardouin  in  commenting  on  the 
passoge  referred  to  aljovc  from  Pliny,  evaporalcs  the 
w hole  legend  very  amusingly.  Aewrding  lo  his  con- 
ception, Ogjgia  is  the  habiiablc  earth,  and  therefore 
termed  by  Homer  e^^nXo*  f^uXuawi^;  Calypso  is 
Nature  herself,  from  itaXvwru-,  1 hide  } becauw  many 
wonders  of  Nature  are  hidden  j moreover  theamour  of 
Ulysses  wl»h  the  Sea.  Nymph,  is  no  more  than  the  close 
wooing  which  a Philosopher  pays  to  his  coy  mistress 
Science.  If  wc  may  believe  Lucian,  letap.  1 1,) 

Ulysses  bitterly  regretted  the  pleasures  of  Ogygia. 
Though  ]>lneed  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  he  con- 
trived in  spiW-*  of  the  presence  of  Penelope,  lo  convey  a 
billet  thrciugli  the  Philosopher  to  his  former  mistress, 
expressive  of  his  desire  and  intention  lo  escape  back 
again  lo  her  if  opportunity  should  offer. 

C.\LYTR.XN‘i'HE8,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Icosaddria,  onler  Monogynia,  natural  onler  Myrti.  <Je- 
neric  character : calyx  superior,  tnmcateil,  covered 
with  a deciduous  Ud;  corolla  none;  berry  one-celled; 
seeds  one  to  four. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CALYPl'ILF.A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  univalve 
shells,  separated  from  the  Pff/e/Ztf  of  Linnaeus.  Generic 
character : shell  conoid,  orbicular  at  the  ba.se  j vertex 
central,  subacute,  imperforate;  cavity  furnished  with 
a convoluteil  lip,  or  spiral  septum. 

Patrlia  Chinrnm  which  is  a British  species.  Is  a good 
example  of  this  genus. 
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^ CALYTRIPLEX,  in  Botany^  a genua  of  the  claas 

IL^.  DtJynam'tn,  order  An^osjurmui.  (leneric  character: 
CAMAIF.U  ’■  lip  fivc-clcft,  the 

V , ^ _ ' ! two  auperior  lucinia;  broadest;  stigma  capitate,  cmar- 
ginatc  j cjipsulc  tw’o-cclled,  bivalvetl  j seeds  manv, 
furro>«cd,  transversely  striated. 

One  species,  native  of  Peru. 

CAMAIEU,  Fr.  C«wro,  It.  a word  respecting  the 
derivation  of  which  the  etymologists  have  been  more 
than  usually  honest.  Iluel  (in  Mcnngc)  observes, 
Cat  un  mot  Eitrert,  jrcp,  Kamia,  amHlctum,  charta  de 
collo  svspensa  ad  prvjiiflmnda  renena  ; and  Menage  him- 
self, mlds,  Et  je  cOit/rt$e  ittgenuent  tU  queje  «e  mis  pas 
d'mi  vient  Cauaibu.  It  is  applied  to  gems  of  diiTerent 
colours,  sculpturetl  in  relief. 

Like  theothcrarts  connectc<l  with  design,  Engraving 
on  gems  flourished  among  the  Egyptians  long  before  it 
was  cultivated  and  brought  to  that  perfection,  which  it 
afterwards  obtained  in  (ircccc.  The  facility  with  which 
theywere  entdiled  to  work  the  hanicst  materials,  is  evi- 
denced by  those  enormous  masses  of  poqihyry  and  gra- 
nite which  arc  so  crowdcjl  with  hieroglyphic  ornament, 
as  to  make  a modem  often  regret  that  the  sculpture  had 
nut  been  appUeil  with  a less  lavish  band  ; and  if  the 
purity  of  their  design  ha^l  in  any  degree  kept  pace  with 
the  powers  of  thcircxec^tion,  it  would  have  l*ccn  hope- 
less, even  for  Greece  to  have  attempted  to  sur|rass  her  in- 
structors. It  is  not,  however,  from  the  Egyptian  sclmol, 
that  we  arc  to  seek  for  models  of  grace  or  beauty,  and 
among  their  sculpture  in  Cameo,  there  is  little  variety. 
The  scarabitut  as  an  object  of  worship  and  a type  of 
immortality  is  their  favourite  symbol,  and  is  re(>eated 
to  satiety  on  their  gems,  most  of  which  were  amulets 
fur  the  soldiery,  who  wore  them  both  as  badges  of 
distinction  amt  charms  against  defeat.  In  the  earlier 
]>eriod  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  she  appears  scarcely  to  hare 
cniancipnteil  herself  from  her  Egyptian  models,  and  it 
may  sometimes  be  observed,  that  the  figures  of  Egyp- 
tian divinities  are  whimsically  engraven  on  one  side 
of  the  stone,  while  her  own  heroes  occupy  the  reverse. 

This  favoured  people,  however,  soon  adopted  a 
nobler  standard,  and  carried  this  like  every  other  art 
connected  w'ith  design,  to  a perfection  unknown  to 
former  or  succec«Iing  times.  Though  the  names  of 
the  gem-engravers  of  the  age  of  Fericles  have  not 
descended  to  us,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  treasures 
of  mmlern  cabinet^,  may  safely  he  referred  to  that 
golden  em.  Ale^tander,  while  giving  exclusive  pri- 
vileges to  Lysippus  and  Apelles  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  extended  an  equal  patronage  to  Pyrgotcles^ 
who  alone  was  permitted  to  engrave  the  Royal  por- 
trait on  a gem.  Most,  if  not  all  the  antique  heads 
which  are  attributed  to  Alexander,  are  in  reality  those 
of  Lysimnehus,  otherwise  if  we  were  certain  of  possess- 
ing  a gem  of  that  age,  we  might,  on  the  authority  of 
I^iny,  (37.  i.)  confidently  pronounce  the  work  to  be 
that  of  Pyrgoteles. 

Camclian,  calecdony,  jacinth,  agate,  onyx,  and 
sard,  were  the  principed  substances  ou  which  the 
ancients  exercise  their  skill ; and  their  Cameos  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  three  stones  hist  enumerated  : 
which,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  their  strata,  were 
better  accommodated  to  a display  of  the  talents  of  the 
artists.  Cameos  are,  however,  occaeionally  found 
executed  on  opal,  beryl  or  emerald,  and  even  on  a sort 
of  factitious  stone,  the  rtTrum  oUidianvm  of  Pliny,  which 
the  moderns  distinguish  as  the  antique  paste.  We 


know  (hat  their  method  of  working  was  by  small  CAMAJEU 
points  of  diamond  inserted  in  tools  of  steel ; but  it  has 
been  a question  much  agitated,  whether  these  tools 
were  such  as  wood-engravers  would  now  use,  or 
whether  like  modern  gem-engrnvcrs  they  employed 
the  wheel,  and  applied  the  diamond  powder  moistened 
with  oil.  The  Abb^  tVinkclman  inclines  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  even  suspects  that  be  can  discover  marks 
of  the  wheel  in  some  antiques,  the  execution  of  which 
is  imperfectly  completed. 

The  same  learned  authority  is  further  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  mag- 
nifying lenses,  and  employed  them  in  all  their  minuter 
works.  ITie  ancient  inscription,  however,  which  ap- 
peared to  confimi  U)is,  in  which  a certain  Patroclus  is 
mentioned]  as  {Juber  oculariarivs)  a spectacle  maker,  is 
now’  known  to  be  corrupt.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident 
from  Nencca,  {Qurtt.  Sat.  lib.  i.  6,)  that  the  cre- 
ation of  an  artificiut  lens  by  placing  a vosi'  of  clear 
water  l>elwecn  the  eye  and  the  oijjcct  which  it  was 
wisherl  to  magnify,  was  an  expedient  often  resorted 
to;  and  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  which  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Portici,  seem  to  leave  us 
little  doubt  that  glasses  of  considerable  power  were  at 
least  known  to  the  Homans.  Indeed  (he  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  minuteness  of  certain  ancient  works,  almost 
excludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  suppoaiiion  than 
that  their  artists  did  possess  some  artificial  meant  of 
magnifying  objects.  The  ancients  also  placed  foil  or 
thin  plates  of  gold  under  their  gems ; Pliny  says  this 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  crytolite, because  naturally 
that  stone  is  defective  in  transparency;  but  there  is  a 
celebrated  carnelion  found  near  the  tower  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  in  which  the  application  of  gold  leaf  iH'neath 
has  produced  almost  the  brilliancy  of  a ruby.  It  is  a 
bead  of  Pompey  by  Agathangclos,  which  passed  from 
the  collection  of  the  antiquary  bubbatini  to  that  of  the 
Count  de  Lunevillc,  and  afterwards  to  the  Duche&s 
Calabritto  at  Naples.  'I'his,  however  is  an  lntagHo,uiid 
it  is  to  Cameos  only  that  we  are  at  present  confined. 

Among  the  Romans,  as  the  Editor  of  W'orlidgc’s 
Gems  has  observed,  Dioscorides  engraved  the  head  of 
Augustus  in  so  masterly  a manner,  that  the  auccceiliiig 
Emperors  preferred  it  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
Imperial  bigiiet.  In  this  ca.se,  however,  the  name 
would  Icotl  us  to  suspect  that  the  artist  was  a Greek. 

Among  the  later  Emperors,  the  luxury  of  wearing 
gems  about  the  person,  was  carried  to  a ridiculous 
extent.  We  learn  from  Juvenal,  that  there  was  a 
distinction  in  the  weight  of  the  summer  and  winter 
ring.  And  Martini  very  wittily  reminds  a freedman, 
who  indulged  this  fofqiery  to  a ridiculous  extent,  tliat 
the  size  of  his  ring  was  better  suited  to  his  furuicr 
condition  than  his  present,  resembling  mure  the  link 
of  a fetter  than  a personal  ornament. 

^nMnlui  is(e  fiMS  /urrat  rrurHit  afttut, 

AVn  emdem  dtffitis  pomJrrm  cMirniMwr. 

Ilcliogabcilus  is  deservedly  attacked  by  Lampridius 
for  the  absurdity  of  covering  his  shoes  and  stockings 
with  engraved  gems,  as  if  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
artist  could  be  admired  in  a seal-ring  worn  on  the  toes.  . 

The  art  of  gcm-cngraviog  was  revived  in  Italy,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  of  the  productions  of 
that  age  may  deservedly  bold  the  next  rank  to  the 
antique.  The  most  successful  of  (he  moderns  have 
been  Pickier  and  our  countryman  Marchant,  whose 
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CAM AlCtJ  works,  ereii  at  Rome,  are  held  in  deserved  eetimatioa. 

~~  The  living  artist  l*istrucci,  must  claim  high  distinction 
CAMANA.  ^1^  tiiough  be  has  latterly  been  priocipally 

occupied  with  di^  for  medals. 

Winkelman  has  enumerated  aome  of  the  finest 
Cameos  in  the  world,  and  it  may  not  be  unpleasiog  to 
follow  his  list,  and  to  notice  (where  they  can  be  aa> 
certnined)  the  present  possessors.  He  speaks  first  of 
a most  exquisite  Cameo  of  Perseus  and  Audroroeda,  in 
such  high  relief  that  almost  all  the  contour  of  tlie 
figures,  iu  the  most  delicate  white,  is  detached  from 
the  ground,  which  is  a pale  brown.  In  his  day  the 
happy  possessor  of  this  treasure,  was  the  famous 
Meogs  ; but  M Mengs's  death,  it  was  obtained  by  the 
late  Empress  of  Russia  for  .SOOU  Roman  crowns.  The 
only  Cameo  which  VV'inkelman  is  dis|K>scd  to  class  in 
the  same  rank,  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  the  Prince 
Fiombinu's  cabinet  at  Home.  “ l>anit  ees  deux  pierres,’* 
adds  this  enthusiastic  connoisseur,  **  le  desain  et  I' execu- 
tion $ont  d'uno  si  grmule  perj’ection  que  Cidee  humaine  no 
peui  pcM  aiicr  plus  ioia.*' 

Healso  enumerates  a Jupiter  and  Seroclc.  and  a sitting 
Nyn>|>h  in  (he  latter  cabinet:  two  Tritons  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jennings:  and  Jupiter  overthrowingtbeTilniis,  (the 
work  of  a Creek  artist,  Aihenion.)  in  the  Royal  Farnesc 
cabinet  at  Naples.  The  Marlborougli  gem  of  Cupkl 
and  Psyche,  has  perhaps  more  celebrity  thaa  uny  other 
of  which  England  can  boast.  The  famous  ring  of 
Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  France,  is 
now  known  not  to  be  an  antique.  'I'bc  figure  of  the 
fisherman,  at  the  bottom,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
a rebus,  indicating  the  name  of  the  Greek  artist  11a- 
licus,  (Fisher)  is  now  ascertained  to  refer  to  Pietro 
Maria  dc  Pcschia,  one  of  the  Cinque  Cento  Sculptors  of 
Italy.  The  most  celebrated  engrarod  collection  of 
gems,  is  that  byPicart,  from  the  Cabinet  of  l>c  Hosch ; 
those  of  Faber,  from  the  L'rsini  cabinet,  and  of  Brui> 
tolon,  arc  indifferent)  Leonard  Augustus  is  still  worse. 
Count  Caylus  engraved  three  hundred  plates  of  the 
Royal  Collection  iu  F'rance,  but  they  are  not  worthy  of 
the  reputation,  which,  in  bis  other  publications,  the 
Ck>unt  deservedly  enjoys.  In  England  we  have  IbO 
plates,  well  etebed,  by  Worlidge,  from  the  collection 
of  Lord  Montagu,  l^rd  Bci»iiborough,  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  and  others ; and  two  dUtinguisbed  works, 
printed  only  for  private  distribution,  the  Marlborough 
az>d  Devonshire  gems  ; the  latter  brok.  being  one  of 
the  rarest  in  the  world,  in  its  perfect  state,  as  owing 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  engraver,  it  is  believed  there 
is  not  more  than  one  copy  extant,  which  contains  all 
the  plate.s,  thenq^  the  liberality  of  the  noble  proprietor 
bad  wished  to  give  the  work  extensive  circulation. 

The  niodcras  have  imitated  (he  genuine  Cameos  by 
worknuinsbip  in  shells,  io  many  instance*  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  on  stooca.  Another  mode 
has  been  practised  with  layers  of  coloured  gloss,  which 
will  be  found  very  amply  described  in  some  £»xat«,  by 
Oerhardt. 

(’AMANA,  a Province  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  the  Province  of  lea,  on  the 
wc.^t  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Luranna,  Parinocochos,  Condesuios,  and 
Collnhuos.  It  is  about  thirty-five  leagues  long,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  broad  ) and  is  composed  of  a number 
of  vallics,  most  of  which  extend  to  the  coast.  Many 
of  these  abound  in  vines,  from  which  the  inhabltanU 
make  brandy  j but  vegetation  often  suffers  from  tba 


drought  which  prevails,  except  during  the  months  of  CAMANA. 

January,  Febniary,  and  March.  In  tlie  upper  paru,  — 

nearer  the  Andes,  rains  arc  more  frequent.  In  these 

higher  regions,  there  arc  aUo  mines  of  gold,  but  they 

are  not  worked  to  much  advantage.  Comana,  tlie 

Coital  of  this  province  is  situated  on  the  river  Mages, 

about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  seventy  uides 

west  of  Arequi|ML  It  was  once  a considerable  town, 

but  uiauy  of  the  iuhabitauu  have  now  removed  to 

Arc(|uipu,  which  affords  greater  coimucrcial  mlvan- 

tages  I so  that  the  remaining  population  does  not 

exceed  1500  or  2000  individuals.  Lut.  about 

17' a. 

CAMAR.AN,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Red 
Sea,  lies  between  15®  IS'' and  15®  31' JO*' N.  lat.,  its 
ceulre  being  in  42*  40*  E.  long,  iu  direction  is  south- 
east aud  north-west,  and  it  is  only  two  miles  distant 
from  C';q>e  Israel,  on  the  Arabian  shore.  There  is  a 
good  harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  a fort 
at  its  western  extremity.  The  soil  is  fertile  ; goats  and 
fish  are  plentiful,  and  good  water  easily  procured.  ShijM 
therefore  often  call  there  for  refre.<«huients.  Cattle, 
fish,  coral,  jicarls,  sugar,  millet  (durrah  i.  e.  •Sor^/ium) 
and  dates  are  carried  by  (he  inbabiunts  to  the  neigh- 
bouring coa»u.  Ixtrd  \'Bicii(ia‘s  TVaceiit,  u.)  Niebuhr's 
Ik$direihunjf  von  Araiien,  230. 

C.A!ll.'\UtiUE,  or  Lx  CxstxaQCK,  an  insulated  dis- 
trict t)f  Pr4>vence,  in  France,  containing  about  200 
English  square  miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  priu- 
ci^Nil  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  it  is  tberefure  some- 
tiiues  called  the  Delta  of  France-  It  is  a low  tract, 
consisting  of  a number  of  islands  separated  by  canals. 

The  soil  is  In  general  fertile,  though  in  S4Hue  places 
marshy,  and  it  yields  corn,  wine,  and  excellent  pas- 
turage, which  feeds  about  3tiOQ  black  cattle,  and 
40,(NK>  sheep,  and  a great  number  of  horses.  Many 
of  tlie  marshes  produce  consUierable  quantities  of  salt. 

The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  the  town  of 
Arles,  ami  is  included  in  the  De)Kirtmentofthe  mouths 
of  the  Rhone.  It  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and 
contains  a great  number  of  villages. 

LAMAX,  iu  Botany,  agenus  of  the  class  PatUtwinat 
order  Monogyuia.  Generic  dutracter  : calyx  five-cleft) 
corolla  wheeUsbaped  j stigma  three  or  four  cleft ; 
berry  four-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

C.\MliA  V',  Tiix  Gci.r  or,  is  a large  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  w hich  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Petiin- 
Bulu  ofGnjardt.  It  advances  I5U  miles  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height  and 
velocity  of  its  tides.  At  low  water,  a sfiocc  of  eighteen 
miles  IS  left  dryj  and,  fifteen  miles  to  the  cast  of 
the  town  of  (Dambay,  the  whUtis  only  six  milc.v  wide, 
am!  is  dry  at  ebb  tide.  The  Uood  returns  with  a 
rapidity  and  violence  that  resemble  the  influx  of  (lie 
boro  into  Uic  Ganges : and  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
rt^uires  very  skiU'nl  luid  cnuiious  pilotage.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  this  Gulf  has  been  gradually  filling  up  for  many 
centuries ) but  it  appears  from  Ccsarc  Fcdcrigo's  ac- 
count, tliat  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  nearly  io  the  some  state  as  it  is  now.  No  great 
ships,  says  he,  '*  can  come  thither  (u>  Cambaietto, 

L e.  Camb&yet,  the  Town  of  Cambay)  “ by  reason  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  thereabouts  ) and  these 
shoals  ore  a hundred  or  fourscore  miles  about,  in  a 
strait  or  gulf,  which  they  call  Macareo,  which  is  as 
much  M to  say  a race  of  a tide,  because  the  waters 
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CAMBAY  there  run  ont  of  thnt  place  without  menaorc.” 

of  Caesar  Krcderickc,  Lond.  1599,  p.  7-)  He  after- 
wards observes,  **  that  the  smull  barks  cfiino  m and  ont 
at  the  time  of  every  new  moon,  for  at  those  times  of 
the  moon,  the  tides  and  waters  are  higher  than  at 
other  limes  they  bej”  and  the  town  was  then  as  it  is 
DOW,  at  some  disinneefrom  the  water  sedge. 

Cambay,  (CambAja,)  the  City  from  which  this  Golf 
derives  its  name.  Is  sitnafed  on  its  north-western  side 
in  Ittt.  31'  N.  and  long.  7^  4H'  E-  It  is  now  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  its  commerce,  de- 
scribed as  so  fionrishing  by  Cesare  Federigo,  in  1564 
or  1565,  hn.s  been  transferred  to  other  places  } |>artly 
on  necoant  of  the  decay  of  Ahmed-AbAcl,  the  CapiUil  lb 
which  it  was  then  the  port,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
filling  op  of  its  harbour,  and  increasing  difficulties  ia 
the  niivigntion  of  the  Golf.  It  is  at  present  so  tittle 
frequented,  that  we  have  no  very  recent  uccmints  of  it. 
In  17^»  the  area  enclosed  within  the  walls  was  three 
mites  in  ctrcinnference  ; and  the  abondanoe  of  setil]>- 
tured  stones,  amid  extenaive  ruins  of  solid  masonry, 
showed  what  the  wealth  arKi  resonrees  hs  inhabi- 
tants must  formerly  have  been : the  more  so  ns  the 
distance  frt»m  any  quarry  is  very  consklerable,  and  the 
cxfwnse  of  briogirtg  .stone  or  marble  pro|K>rtif.nably 
great.  The  wall  is  built  of  brick,  has  twelve  gates, 
and  is  ffanked  by  fifty-two  irregnlar  towers.  It  is 
much  out  of  repair,  and  mounte<i  by  almost  useless 
guns.  The  Nuwwab’s  Palace,  the  JAmil  mesjid,  prin- 
cipal Mosque,  or  cnthetlraJ,  and  a curious  Hindh 
Temple  arc  the  only  public  buildings  worth  notice, 
except  some  bAzArs  and  tanks.  The  streets  arc  secured 
by  gatc.s  at  each  end,  and  closed  at  nieht,  ns  is  the 
ease  in  Cairo.  The  river  Mali),  (calleil  Canari  or 
Catari,  by  some  w'riters)  washes  the  soulh-caelern 
side  of  the  city.  It  is  not  a stream  of  any  magnitude, 
though  its  whole  course  amounts  to  nearly  miles, 
'ihe  subterranean  temples  and  apartments  deserve 
notice  ; they  prove  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  Co 
which  the  Hindbs  were  once  sobjecled  by  their  Mu- 
sulman  conquerors.  A temple  of  this  kind,  belonging 
to  the  Jains,  has  two  massive  statues  of  Pariwa-aAt'ha, 
erected  m the  reign  of  Aehar,  a.  i>.  16U3;  but  the 
temple  must  have  been  formed  long  before,  as  bo 
jwrsccutions  had  been  .suffered  under  That  Emperor,  or 
his  immediate  predecessors. 

The  surrounding  country  is  level  and  fertile ) ill* 
cultivated,  bat  producing  considerable  crops  of  grain, 
vegetables,  cotton,  sesamom,  mustard,  and  other 
plants  affording  oil  j some  indigo  is  still  exported,  but 
the  silk  and  cotton  mamU'actures,  once  so  ramo«s,  are 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  plasterers  of  Cam- 
bAyah  are  fiiracd  for  their  superior  skill.  During  the 
civil  comiirotious  in  Persia,  at  the  coniinenoeinent  of 
TiAdir  ShAh's  reign,  and  when  he  marched  into  India 
afterwards,  many  Persian  emigrantsand  deserters  from 
his  army  found  an  asylum  here,  and  the  Persian  lan- 
guage has  thence  become  vernacular  in  this  town, 
where  it  is  spoken  with  peculiar  correctaoss  and 
elegance. 

The  lute  Col.  Wilforvi  supposed  that  Carobdyah  was 
the  Tntniira-nagara  of  the  Hindds,  and  the  residence 
of  the  fial.a-rAya  princes  ir»  the  fifth  century.  Splendid 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  were  observed  ki  this  neigh- 
bcnirhood  by  the  Portuguese,  when  they  first  visited 
it  in  151.5,  and  such  are  said  still  to  exist  on  the  south- 
eastem  sidej  but  half  buried  ki  sand.  Idrfel^  {Jr.  p.  69; 


€eogf.  Mih.  p.  60,)  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  CAMB.AY 
says  that  Cambuyah  was  three  miles  from  the  sea.  ainl 
adds  that  it  was  a place  of  great  commerce  and  well 
fortified.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Moghuls  in  the  reign  i * j 
of  AlA-ed-dfn,  a.  v.  ) and  whea  tl»e  Mnhmttaa 
seised  upon  Ahmed-abAd,  the  NuwwAb  of  that  city 
fled  to  CambAyoh,  and  intrenched  himself  in  that  last 
wreck  of  his  dominions } but  his  revenue  was  reduced 
by  a heavy  tribute,  and  oilier  charges  to  about  two  lacs 
of  rupees,  {zA^i5,00U.)  His  petty  sovereignty  is  ill- 
governed  ; imt  he  still  enjoys  a state  of  comparative 
independence,  hr  greater  probably  than  be  ever  did 
iwcter  the  Mabratta  seviy. 

Ji./iet.Lx.f  Rennel's  J/emoir;  Hamilton’s  Ga- 
geih^r  and  Hindogtan,  i. } Jpen  Jkberif,  ii.  Alc. 

CAMBIO,  (It.  exchange.)  hence  a Cambist  Is  a name 
sometimes  adopted  to  designate  such  merchants  aa 
deal  in  Hills  of  Exchange. 

C.AMHHJ.M,  (mmliw,  among  the  Arabian 

physicians,  is  the  secondary  humour  which  Is  imme- 
diately converted  into  aliment,  the  two  other  being 
termed  rot  and  yfehw.  In  tlie  vegetable  ecmiomy, 

CamlnuDi  is  a moisture  between  the  bark  and  the 


wrtod,  which  U supposed  to  oasist  in  the  growth  and 
repair  of  plants.  Grew,  J/tuttmy  of"  Plunla. 

CAMHODLA,  more  properly  (Um-bu-c1i.%t,  nr  Cam- 
adjA,  whence  Camboge,  is  the  southern  [>art  of  that 
spacious  valley  through  which  the  Mc-cdn  or  Mci- 
cAng.  (May-kaung.)  passes  in  its  course  from  the 
mountB  ins  of  eastern  Tibet,  in  the  parallel  of  N. 
IhI.  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  only  10*^  north  of  tlie  line.  As 
this  country  has  never  been  visited  by  auy  scicutific 
travellers,  and  has  been  little  firequeated  by  Europeans 
within  the  last  century, ouraccountsofit  are  extremely 
ddecth  e,  so  much  so  tbiit  its  nortberu  boundary  is 
placed  by  some  writers  in  N.  lat.  16'^,  und  by  ollicrs 
four  degrees  more  to  the  south.  The  only  thing  )>osl- 
lively  (letemiined  seems  t4i  be  that  Lan-jang,  or  the 
southern  LAd,  (Len-jen-shAn  of  the  BarniA.s,)  the 
Capital  of  which  is  JandA-puri,  is  coutiguou.s  to  C’am- 
bu-ebaton  the  north.  (Hamilton  in  i^iinb.  Phil.  Journalt 
H.  370.)  The  remaming  howiHlaries  of  this  country  are 
clearly  defined  by  natural  barriers  : two  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  skirl  it  on  the  east  and  west,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  south.  Its  average  length  Is  about  30U,  and  its 
breadth  150  geographical  miles.  On  the  east  u line  of 
precipitoQS  mouiitains  rnnnlng  nearly  purallel  with  the 
sea,  and  stretching  from  the  Chinese  Province  of  Vua- 
nan  to  the  month  of  tlie  Mf -cun,  separates  Lac-t'ho, 
LAd  and  Cani-bd-ebAt  from  TungWing,  Cochiri-Chiim 
and  Champa  (Tf>jampa.)  On  the  west  of  ll>«  MA-cdn, 
a parullel  chain  forms  Uie  natural  division  between 
JLfn-jdn,  Cambdja  and  .Siam.  These  mountains  appear 
to  terminate  nearly  iu  the  parallel  of  19'^  N.  lat-  where 
the  river  Anan  unites  the  M<‘-nam,  or  river  of  Siam, 
with  the  Md-cdn  or  Cumbdja  river;  for  the  country 
beyond  that  stream  is  described  as  level  and  full  of 
rivers  by  Fitch,  who  visited  it  in  158/.  {Atud.  L'mio. 
f&i.  vii.  137.)  This  western  chain  therefore  extends 
beyond  the  northern  limit  <if  Cambt^a. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  geography  of 
tbiscountry,  Is  the  powerful  stream  which  flows  nearly 
midway  between  the  mountains  forming  these  natorml 
divisions  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  States.  It 
is  called  Mf-cdn,  or  MA-cAng,  and  if  it  be,  aa  is  most 
probable,  a part  of  the  Kyd-lo^  which  passes  through 
the  CbinM  tVovince  of  Vua-oan,  it  has  a course  of  on 
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C.\M>  a-stoniAhing  length,  and  bears  a variety  of  names  in 
BODiA.  consequence  of  its  }>assing  through  so  many  remote 
regions  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men.  It  appears 
to  spring  from  the  lake  Cht'SU,  (Cha-tsu?)  in  lat. 
33®  Scy  K.  and  long.  93^  30^  E.  On  the  declivity  of  the 
elevated  table-land  which  forms  the  desert  of  Shamo 
or  Kobi.  Jn  the  first  port  of  iU  course,  where  its  di- 
rection U to  the  south-east  it  is  called  Ke-^ki ; it  then 
makes  a hend,  and  running  nearly  due  south,  receives 
the  namcofTsa-chu,  (Cha-tsu  ?>  orMa-chu,  according 
to  some  maps  ; I.An-tsnng,  (lyan-cbang  ?)  is  another 
name  given  in  it  before  it  jiasscs  the  Chinese  boundary, 
where  inclining  a little  to  (he  east,  it  hears  the  name 
of  Kyd-long.  After  quitting  Yun-nan,  it  still  pursues 
the  same  line  of  course  till  it  reaches  the  sea,  being 
then  called  MtS-cun.  At  a distance  of  nearly  400  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  arms,  which,  re- 
uniting seventy  miles  lower  down,  form  a large  island. 
The  stream  again  branches  out,  almost  immediately 
below'  this  point  of  junction,  and  forms  a second  island 
upwards  of  l*2t>  miles  in  length.  Just  above  the  place 
at  which  the  western  branch  again  falls  into  the  main 
stream,  about  100  gengmiihtcal  miles  above  the  sea, 
the  latter  divides  in  two  arms,  the  westernmost  of 
which  is  called  Ubikwami  or  Machan  } but  the  eastern 
and  largest  arm  has  received  from  modern  navigators 
the  absurd  name  of  Japanese  river.  Eoich  uf  these  arms 
divides  into  a number  of  smaller  branches,  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  Mc-cdn  are  discharged  into 
the  ocean.  The  entrance  of  the  western  branch,  called 
the  llassak  channel,  is  very  deep ; having  four  fathoms 
where  it  Is  shallow’esL.  The  eastern  branch,  or  Japanese 
river,  is  wider  but  much  shallower,  and  not  so  secure. 
(Hamilton,  il.  ^204.)  The  main  stream  varies  much  in 
width  and  dejith,  but  has  generally  three  fathoms  of 
water  and  a firm  sandy  bottom.  (Hagen:tar,  Itec.  det 
f 'otf,  Tiii.  360.1  Tlie  mouth  ufthc  western  channel  is 
in  lat.  9°  30^  N.  about  fifty  geographical  miles  north  of 
Pdiu  ( onddr.  All  this  part  uf  the  coast  U extremely 
low,  and  covered  with  brush  wood,  ((’hapman's 
age  ; .dsiatic  Journal,  iii.  322.)  Cape  At.  James,  to  the 
east  of  the  Japanese  river,  it  about  ninety  geogra- 
phical miles  from  (he  Hassak  channel,  (ib.)  and  that 
stream  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  eastern  or 
Japanese  river.  These  two  arms  with  their  various 
outlets  form  a narrow  delta,  of  which  the  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  some  aand-banks  and  low  islands  j but 
they  ore  easily  avoided,  and  the  stream  is  navigable 
fur  upwards  of  twenty  miles  above  its  mouths.  An 
annual  inundatkm,  beginning  like  that  of  the  Nile 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  reaching  its  greatest 
height  about  the  autuumal  equinox,  increases  the  ve- 
locity of  the  stream  to  such  a degree,  as  to  bar  the 
navigation  upwards  for  several  weeks.  This  country, 
AS  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  very 
imperfect  accounts  hitherto  published,  has  a strong 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  not  only  in  the  alluvial  cha- 
racter of  its  soil  deposited  by  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  river,  but  in  its  form  which  is  that  of  a valley 
narrow  in  comparison  with  its  length,  and  traversed 
by  a powerful  stream  continually  fertilizing  it  in  its 
course.  Grain  of  various  kinds,  esculent  vegetables, 
indigo,  opium,  and  a profusion  of  gums  and  other 
drugs, — many  wholly  unknown  in  Europe, — are  the 
produce  of  this  country}  and,  in  one  point,  it  has 
vastly  the  advantage  over  Egypt,  its  mountains  are  not 
tike  Mokattam,  or  the  barren  hills  of  Barkab  and  the 


Sahrk,  mere  naked  rocks  ; they  ore,  on  the  contrary, 
richly  wooded,  and  it  is  from  them  that  some  of  the 
roost  co.<i.tly  articles  of  merchandise  produced  In  Cam- 
bdja  are  brought.  Camplior,  (Diyo^alano/ta,  or  Luaras 
Camphonjtiro,)  (iambnge,  (Stalagmilis  Gambogiou/es  and 
GarctKia  O'ambogia,)  Uutta  Gambtr,  (yauclea  Gumbir,) 

Benzoin,  called  by  the  traders  Bcnjauiin,  (Styraj^  Htn- 
zoin,)  cardamoms,  ginger,  turmeric,  urrow-root  and  nil 
tlie  valuable  products  of  the  sciUmineous  tribe}  dif- 
ferent kind.«)  of  lac,  {laesha,)  Jiqion  wood,  {Casalpinia 
Sapan,)  Kalambok,  the  Agallochum  of  the  Greeks, 

Aguru  of  the  Hindus,  Cud  of  the  .'Imbs.and  lign-alocs 
of  European  writers,  {j^nuilaria  ^gallotha  ;)  darner,  a 
kind  of  rc.sin,  elephants  and  buffaloes’  hides,  deer- 
skins and  rhinoceros’s  horns  may  all  be  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  these  forests.  Gold  also  is  found  near  the 
frontiers  of  L^o-j^n  or  h&6,  and  amethysts,  hyacinths, 
rubies,  topazes  and  other  gems  in  different  parts  of 
Cumbdja. 

The  principal  town,  called  Cambdja  by  some  writers,  Loweek  or 
but  mure  properly,  it  seems,  Lotfe  or  Lowee,  is  placed  Loeck. 
on  the  bank  of  the  western  stream,  nearly  30()  nilU'S 
from  its  mouth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century*,  it  extended  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles  } and  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Cochin-Chinesc  and  Portuguese  fromMneno,  had  each 
their  separate  districts}  a sufficient  evidence  of  the 
commerce  then  carried  on  between  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  B&-choiig,  (Boat-sang  in  some  Boat-caag. 
maps.)  a small  town  near  the  northern  frontier,  200 
miles  beyond  Lowee,  U mentioned  us  having  been  once 
the  scat  of  an  independent  PriDci(»ality.  Hwi-sun  was  Huy-soia 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  silk  manufactures. 

Several  other  places  of  some  note  arc  mentioned  by 
the  early  travellers,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
long  since  |)cri»he<i ; such  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
whole  communities  are  ilispersed,  and  every  trace  of  a 
city  is  swept  away  in  this  part  of  Asia,  llie  only  trade 
now  carried  on  l>etween  Cambuja  and  its  neighbours, 
seems  to  be  on  ineonsidcrnblc  traffic  with  China  and ' 
the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Alucao.  bilk  goods, 

China  and  lackered  ware,  ten,  sweetmeats,  tin  and 
tutenague  are  imported } and  dried  fish,  dying  and 
ornamental  woods,  such  as  rose-wood,  block-wood, 

&c.  mother-of-pearl,  shells  mid  skins,  are  exported 
by  these  traders  ; for  the  natives  seem  to  have  little 
inclination  to  venture  upon  the  sea. 

This  country  is  called  Viidura  Shdn  by  the  Bormas  j 
n name  commonly  pronounced  Vudayanud  ftpelt  Juthia 
by  the  Dutch  writer*.  So  little  U known  of  it,  that  its 
language  is  still  a problem,  and  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent inquirers  into  these  subjects,  was  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  il  were,  as  the  Missionaries  represent 
it,  a dialect  derived  from  the  Anxmitic  stock,  the 
K’huh-m^n  a language  wholly  different  from  tliat.  or 
(he  Siamese.  (Leyden  ui  Js.  lies.  x.  257-)  But  it  should 
be  remarked  that  the  people  of  Tungking  call  Cam- 
buja,  Kao-midn  or  m6n,  which  is  plainly  the  K'bdh- 
min  of  Dr.  J.<eyden  ; and  os  Mr.  Klaproth,  (who  pro- 
bably derives  his  information  from  Chinese  writers,) 
informs  us,  that  dialects  of  the  Anamitic  language 
are  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  ('arabdja, 

Polyglutta,  363,)  it  is  probable  that  the  K ht^i- 
m^n  is  the  common  tongue  of  Cam-bfi-chdt,  and  has 
at  least  a remote  affinity  with  that  of  the  couniriea 
contiguous  to  it  on  the  east.  Many  foreigners  are 
setUed  in  the  towns  j and  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays 
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C.\M-  and  BaiUrd  Portupic^e  are  nutnerons  on  the  river  and 
BUlJlA.  alonff  the  coasts.  The  natives  are  well-made,  dark, 
““  black-haired,  and  wrapped  up  in  large  sheets  of  cotton, 
IIR^  V fastened  to  one  of  the  feet  end  folded  round 

' * , the  body,  leaving  nothing  but  the  legs  and  arms  un- 

coverwl.  The  women  w'ear  exactly  the  same  dress. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  people  U one  of 
the  many  tribes  which  have  some  community  of  origin 
with  theChinesc.  Their  language  evidently  belongs  to 
the  monosyllabic  doss,  and  their  religion  is plninlyasort 
of  Budd'hlsin,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  facts  re- 
corded by  Father  l>a  Cruz,  a missionary  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  such  os  the  different  orders  of  priesthood ; their 
costume  similar  to  that  of  the  Kahdnsand  Talapols  in 
the  Barman  and  Siamese  Empires;  and  their  deity  i*ri 
Put,  who  can  be  no  other  than  Budd‘ha. 

Cam-hd-chiit,  or  Cambdja  was  not  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
wa.s  then  tributary  to  Siam.  In  the  latter  end  of  that 
and  beginning  of  the  following  century’,  some  efforts 
were  made  by  the  notives  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  Manilla  made  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  assist  them.  This  unhappy  country  was 
the  theatre  of  civil  commotions  and  struggles  for  su- 
periority between  its  more  powerful  neighbours,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  a 8ubse<]uent  period  it 
w.i.<i  subdued  by  the  Cochln-Chinese,  and  appears  still 
to  form  a part  of  their  dominions. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authors  which  furnish 
any  infonnaliou  respecting  this  country  ; but  some  of 
them  areextremely  rare.  Caspar  da  Cruz,  a Portuguese 
l>oininican  who  visited  Cambi^a  in  1&59;  sec  Pur- 
ebas's  PUgrim/f^rit  London,  16*2.5,  vol.  iii ; Argensola’s 
Contfuista  de  lilas  Molucat,  Madrid,  1609;  Fray 
Marcelo  de  Hibudeneyra  Historia  dc  las  /jIos  dtl  Ar~ 
thipfh%o  y reyaosde  la  gran  CAina,  &e.  Barcelona,  1601 ; 
T^ic  History  aj  an  Englishman  ir/to  teas  thijwrt'cktd  on 
Ihr  Ouist  of  Gamboge,  Lond.  1612;  Fernoo  Mendez 
Pinto's  Peregrina^ao  em  qne  da  conta  de  muytas  y muyto 
estranbas  coutas  que  vid  e ouvi  no  reyno  da  China,  Ac. 
Lisbon,  1614;  a writer  whom  wc  do  not  cite  on  ac- 
count of  his  veracity.  Gabriel  dc  S.  Antonio,  Breve  e 
terdadcra  Be^arion  de  los  sttcesos  del  Reyno  de  Camboia, 
Valladolid,  1614  ; The  Embassies  of  Henry  Hagcna.ar  in 
1631,  and  Gerard  van  Wusthuf  in  1641,  in  the  Reeuril 
des  y'oyages  qut  ont  serd  H lytablissement  et  aux  progres 
dc  la  Compagnte  des  [ndes  Orienlales  formde  dans  let  pro- 
vim'es  uniet  des  PausSns.  Amsterdam,  ITot ; II  Padre 
Oiovon.  Filippo  de’  Marini,  Histuria  e Helazione  del 
Tanr/iino,  Venezia,  1665  ; H.  P.  Cristofero  Borri,  fie/a- 
xione  della  Missiotie  al  Regno  della  Cocinrwa  i Francois 
Pallu,  Relation  des  f ’oyagcs  des  Echques  Franfoit  envies 
aux  Riiyaumes  de  Siam,  de  la  Cochinchme,  de  Gamboge  el 
de  Tonquin,  Paris,  1674  ; Ilumilton's  Nca  /Account  of 
the  East  Indies,  Lund.  1744,  vol.  ii.  181.  He  visited 
Cambdja  in  1720  ; Danipier’s  Foyages,  U.  105  j Dul- 
rymple’s  Oriental  Repertory,  I.  67. 281,  &c. ; Sir  George 
Staunton’s  Embassy  to  China,  i.  320  ; Barrow’s  Pdyage 
to  Cochinchina,  i. ; Malle  Brun's  Annates  des  yoyngex, 
iii.;  and  De  lu Bissachcre,  Expose  Statistique da  Tunkin, 
dela  Cochinehine,  dit  Gamboge,  &c.  Xxmd.  ISll,  t.  and 
iL  But  more  complete  and  accurate  accounts  may  soon 
be  expected  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  under 
Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  lately  returned  from  Siam  and 
Cochin-China. 

CAMBRAY,  a strong  city  of  French  Flanders,  for* 
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• mcriy  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  Cambresis,  but  CAM- 
how  included  in  the  Department  of  the  North.  It  is  BRAY 
situated  in  a valley  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  ami  is  well 
built,  but  irregular  in  its  plan.  The  river  is  here  bht  BRIf)OR- 
& small  stream,  and  divides  the  town  into  two  parts.  SHlRlu 
Cambray  is  a large  place  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is 
entered  by  four  gates,  and  defended  by  one  of  the 
strongest  citadels  in  Europe.  It  is  not  less  a place  of 
ancient  fame  than  of  modem  celebrity,  having  been 
successively  the  Capital  of  the  Nervii,  of  Belgic  (tuul, 
and  of  the  dominions  of  the  Franks.  It  has  been  the 
scat  of  an  Archbishop  since  the  si.xtcenth  century,  a 
dignity  which  was  once  held  hy  the  celebrated  Fenelon. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambray  and  its  vicinity 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  very  fine  linan, 
which  takes  the  name  of  Cambric  from  the  place  of 
its  production.  Thread,  soap,  and  leather  are  also 
made  there. 

Cambray,  too,  holds  a distinguished  place  in  the 
diplomatic  and  military  history  of  Europe.  Under  the 
first  of  these  heads  must  be  nierilioned  the  famous 
league  formed  against  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1507; 
the  treaty  concluded  between  Francis  I.  of  France 
and  Charles  V'.  of  Germany,  in  1529;  and  the  nego- 
ciationa  which  were  begun  there  but  terminated  at 
\'ienna  in  1724-5,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Cambray  was  takui  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1.544  ; by  the  Spaniards  in 
1596,  and  personally  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677,  by  whom 
it  was  retained  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Between 
this  town  and  Douay,  there  is  the  remains  of  a Koinon 
camp,  colle<>  Csesar's  camp,  to  which  the  French 
retir^  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  after  their 
reverses  in  1793.  In  the  same  year  Cambray  was  un- 
surcessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians ; and  in  tho 
following  April  the  French  were  repulsed  near  Csesar’s 
camp  by  the  allied  armies  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  V'ork.  This  city  was  taken  by  a detachment 
of  the  British  army  in  1815,  and  was  afterwards  made 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  os  the 
Commander  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  fortresses  which  were  to  be  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops  for  five  years.  Cambray  is  1 10  miles 
nearly  north-east  of  Paris,  in  latitude  50*’  11'  north, 
and  longitude  3^  14'  cast. 

CAMHRICK,  so  rolled  because  Cambray  wxs  famous 
for  this  kind  of  very  fine  white  linen.  Fr.  toile  de  Cam” 
brayi  It.  tela  di  Cambrau  Junius.  Dutch,  kamneruckf 
Ger.  IrnminerirA. 

VvL.  Come,  I would  your  eamhrick  were  seasible  u your  fin- 
ger, UuU  you  migliC  leaae  prickiair  it  fur  pitie. 

SAmAtpfare.  C^rimianta,  ful.  4. 

Here  you  raijtfat  see  the  fioret  liicct  held  up  by  the  fairest 
hands  ; and  Uurre,  examioed  by  the  beauteous  ryes  of  the  buyers, 
the  most  delicate  cttmhricki,  musUos,  and  linens. 

Sffcteter,  No.  b52. 

Guard  well  thy  pocket,  for  these  .SyTcns  stand 
To  aki  the  lat^urs  of  the  dlrlng  band  ; 

Confederate  ia  the  cheat,  they  draw  the  throng. 

And  eemMe  bandkerchieCs  revanl  the  aoog. 

Cray.  Triwia,  book  lU.  1.  83. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  County  of  England,  3i(Hatioa 
encompa&aed  by  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Hertford* 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Northampton* 
shire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about 
fifty  miles,  and  towards  the  southern  extremity  the 
breadth  is  nearly  twe.ily-five  miles,  but  in  other  placet 
it  U less.  The  whole  area  has  been  variously  stated. 
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SHiRE.  In  the  A^riculumil  llfport  at  4-13,300 

In  the  Pix>r’*  Rate  returned  in  lt>OJ  at  43^,010 
In  the  Ab^traet  of  the  Ropulatum  re-  I 549 

turns  fur  .............J  ' 

Population.  This  last  i«taleuient  is  ci|uiva!ent  to  H58  square 
miles.  Of  this  U has  been  estimated  that  about  one 
third  ia  amble  j n wruiiderable  part  of  the  remainder 
i«  waste  land,  and  the  rest  w chiefijr  jaisture  ground. 
ITie  ijopulation,  including  its  proportion  of  the  army 
and  navy,  with  the  periodical  increase,  at  the  three 
enuiuerations  was, 


In  1801 
Ibll 
IS'JI 


Iab«btUnt<.  Inrraute. 

• O'i.S*’.  13|Krrx-nt, 
. 104  .MX)  ! ‘ 

.^4,400 1 


Proportian  The  reskiecit  population  at  the  last  epoch  was 
of  males  121, ‘>OU,  which  consisted  of  60,301  tnnics  and  Gl  .OaS 

and  female*  lan^r^  therchire,  cxceede^l  the  former  by 

about  f>DC  In  aixty.  This  nu«d>er  gives  U'i  |»crsoQS 
for  each  square  mile.  The  inhabitants  were  employed 


08  follows : 

Famnia*. 

Employ.  In  agriculture  

mcuU.  In  trade  and  manufaclures  ........  S,1M>4 

In  other  employments  3,103 


Oeneml  Though  most  of  this  County  ia  flat,  the  surface  is 
surface.  not  without  diversity.  The  river  Ouse  intersects  it, 
and  most  of  the  northern  division  Is  occupied  by  the 
Isle  of  Kly.  and  ia  chiefly  bounded  by  rivers  and  their 
cnnimunicaling  branches.  Moat  of  this  part  consists 
of  fen  land,  ami  is  i>erfcctly  level,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  otinols  and  ditches,  which  are  made  for 
the  pur|K>se  of  draining  the  land,  and  arc  emptied  of 
their  water  by  w iiid-mUls.  This  part  of  Cambridge- 
shire compriiH'a  nearly  half  that  extensive  tract  caih’d 
the  Skil/ord  I.etel,  The  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Klv, 
Olid  some  }iaris!ies  towards  the  <iouth-east  arc  withia 
the  limits  of  this  level.  The  principal  of  tho^c  drains, 
by  which  n great  part  of  this  fenny  district  has  been 
converted  into  rich  meadow  or  arahle  land,  arc 
the  Retlford  old  and  new  rivers,  which  cross  the 
country  from  the  Great  to  the  Little  Ouse,  and  arc 
navigable  for  about  twenty  miles  in  a direct  line.  This 
district  presents  a few  slight  elevations,  on  the  most 
considerable  of  which  the  city  of  Ely  stwuls,  and  the 
principal  villages  are  built  U|>on  the  others.  The 
spires  of  their  churches  noay  be  seen  at  a considerable 
distance,  and  when  n fog  rests  near  the  surface  of  the 
moist  ground,  which  is  very  common  in  this  part  of 
the  C'onnty,  these  sllglit  devatloiis  resemble  islands 
spread  over  the  basoiii  of  the  ocean.  The  soulbcra 
parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  |mrticulur1y  those  tracts 
which  border  on  the  Counties  of  Essex,  Hertford.^bire, 
and  Suffolk,  have  their  surfiicc  diversifled  by  undula. 
ting  hills.  The  most  noted  of  these,  the  (Jogmagog 
Ilifia,  neiirly  four  miles  south-east  of  Cambridge, 
forma  part* of  that  tract  of  downs  which  stretches 
southward  into  Essex,  and  northward  and  north- 
eastward into  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  That  part  of 
the  County  extending  from  these  hills  (o  Non  market 
is  bleak  and  barren,  and  but  very  thinly  pcoplcti.  The 
soil  on  most  of  these  hilly  p.'urts  is  thin,  and  the  snb- 
strotuui  is  chalk,  which  cxlcniU  fn>m  Koystou,  ia 


Hertfbnisbire,  to  Newmarket.  Ou  both  sides  of  this  up-  CAM- 
land  divudoais  found  a stiff  blue  clay,  nluch  the  natives 
callgault.  Clunch,  which  is  uu  inferior  kind  of  lime-  ^ 
stone,  abounds  ia  soatc  places  between  Newuuirket  ” 
oud  Ely.  A part  of  that  side  which  borders  on  Bed- 
fordshire is  chiefly  composed  of  saud  ; while  the  pari 
tow  ards  WUbeach,  near  the  uortheru  extremity,  is  prin- 
cipally wfMt  is  called  sUt,  a very  fine  sea  sand.  Beat 
earth,  however,  is  the  subsoil  of  all  the  fenny  tracts, 
while  Urn  surface  is  of  the  «4iiue  nature,  but  vuriously 
luodilied  by  the  art  of  cuUlvatioa.  Tim  two  prinelpcd  girers. 
rivers  In  G.ambridge8bire  ore  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam. 

The  former  of  these  liosalready  been  mentiunedas  divid- 
ing tlie  County  into  (wo  ports,  it  outers  on  the  side  of 
HuoUngdiuishire  and  joins  the  Com  before  it  reaches 
Ely.  The  Cam  enters  the  County  mi  the  west,  at 
the  jnncUon  of  the  Counties  t>f  licdford  uud  Hert- 
ford on  tlu:  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  ami  after 
watering  the  tract  in  the  south-west  of  (he  County, 
railed  the  Vale  of  the  Cam,  it  p«s<i«s  through  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  afterwards  waters  the  city  of  Ely,  and 
Kubsequcntly  falls  into  the  Ouse,  on  the  borders  of 
Suffolk.  The  fenny  dUtricts  abourul  with  canals  which  , 
were  cut  for  draioing  the  land,  but  besides  this  priuu-  * *' 
tire  purpu&c,  some  ol  them  are  used  flir  the  navigation 
of  small  vessels.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Couibridgo 
canal  commences  at  this  town,  andexteuds  to  the  Ou»e 
at  Horriuicrc,  with  one  or  two  latenil  cuts  extending  to 
the  ncighb<mriug  towns.  'Tlie  Wbbeiu'h  canal  joins 
the  river  at  wlmt  is  cnlh'd  the  old  sluice  in  that  town, 
and  ojiens  a communication  w ith  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  ami 
other  places. 

lu  Cambridgeshire  the  climate  is  subject  to  consi-  cUmxtc. 
derablc  divei^ity.  In  the  snutb-wc»t  tracts  it  is  mild, 
agreeable,  iuid  healthy  ; in  the  souUi-east,  it  is  bleak 
and  cold;  and  in  the  centra!  and  northern  regions, 
damp  and  unhealthy.  Cambridgeshire  i.4  not  distin- 
guishcil  as  an  agricultural  county,  great  part  of  it  being 
cither  jMi^turivgc  or  fen  land,  ajqimprinted  to  particular 
crops.  Wheat  is  cultivated  principally  in  thcsouthcru 
districts,  while  in  the  fens  and  other  partif  great  crops 
of  oats  and  cole  are  grow  n ; hemp  tuid  flux  are  exten- 
sively produced,  particularly  in  that  part  towards 
Norfolk  i and  good  crops  of  mustard  arc  obtained 
in  some  places.  Osiers  thrive  well  in  the  fens,  and 
are  a protit.'ible  crop,  while  garden  vegctubU*s  and 
fruit  are  )'iehlcd  in  great  abunuonce  In  the  vicinity  of 
some  of  the  larger  towns.  The  flniit  chiefly  consists 
of  apples,  strawberries,  and  cherries.  Large  dairies 
were  formerly  common  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  many 
arc  still  to  be  met  with  ; and  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent butter  are  weekly  brought  to  market.  Cotten- 
hura  is  famous  for  its  cheese  j numbers  of  calves  arc 
annually  sent  to  London  from  Cambridge.  Large 
flocks  of  sheep  arc  pastured  in  the  common  andu|>- 
kmd  districts  and  even  in  the  fens,  where  a long 
wooled  breed,  between  the  Leicestershire  and  the  Lin- 
colnshire U preferred.  The  Cambridgeshire  fanners  are 
also  noted  for  0 breed  of  laige  black  horses,  which  are 
n source  of  considerable  profit  in  the  fenny  parts.  Some 
of  their  j»igs  are  of  a peculiar  breed,  and  so  large  that 
they  occosioaBlly  weigh  fivim  550  to  600  lbs.  at  two 
years  old. 

Very  few  manuCsetories  are  carried  on  in  this  County.  Munofsc- 
Some  earthenware  at  Ely,  white  bricks  at  Cambridge,  tore*, 
lime  at  several  places,  malt  particularly  in  the  north- 
west part  uf  the  County,  with  po{)cr  and  a little  yam 
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for  the  Nomnch  wearers,  are  the  principal  articles 
which  are  pTwluceJ.  fvevcral  marine  productions  and 
animal  remains  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  and 
^avel  pits  of  this  County,  and  some  scarce  phmts  grow 
near  the  foot  of  the  Gogmagog  Hills.  Cambriilgeshire 
-presents  very  few  s(>ecimens  of  antiquity,  except  of 
the  architectural  kind.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
otliers  are  the  ditcher  which  formerly  extemlcd  from 
the  »voo(h  on  the  east  side  of  the  County  to  the  fens, 
and  appear  to  have  l>een  designed  as  places  of  defence } 
thou)^  bcith  the  era  ami  the  intention  of  their  con- 
Rtmetion  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  One  of  these 
which  is  Aeen  between  Cambridge  and  Nettmtarket, 
called  the  iXwirs  Ditch,  is  most  )»erfect  near  Wood 
Ditton,  where  it  cunsisu  of  a deep  ditch  and  an  elevated 
ridj^  or  puliiim,  one  slojfe  of  which  exceeds  fifty  feet 
in  breadth;  the  other  is  nearly  thirty-  The  whole 
width  of  the  works  being  aimut  ItX)  feet. 

CAMaaiifbK,  the  principal  town  in  the  above  men- 
tinned  County,  and  the  sent  of  one  of  the  two  English 
Unis'crsities,  is  situate  on  the  riverCnm  or  Grant,  which 
is  nnvigalde  for  all  kinds  of  trading  craft.  TImi  early 
history  of  this  town  is  very  imperfectWknown,butit  was 
doubtless  a Roman  station,  ami  many  curious  remains 
of  anliquily  have  been  found  in  its  neighl»ourhood.  It 
is  called  Grentchrige  iu  Domesday  Hook,  and  at  the 
(*eriod  of  that  sttrvey  consisted  of  373  houses,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  were  destroyed  to  furnish  a site  for  the 
Custlc  erected  by  the  Conqueror,  not  a vestige  of 
which  now  rem.ains,  as  the  small  |iortion  of  a castle 
Dow  existing  is  of  more  recent  date.  In  1 17-1  a ravag- 
ing lire  almost  wholly  destroyed  the  town,  and  in  lb30 
the  plague  raged  so  violently  that  all  {Hiblie  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  assizes  were  held  at  Uoyston. 
The  town,  which  is  abnnt  a mile  long  and  half  u mile 
broad,  is  very  irregularly  built,  being  intersected  by 
several  streets,  which  are  for  the  most  part  narrow 
«nd  winding;  but  so  extensive  are  the  buildingM  now 
in  progress,  that  It*  general  appearance  will  in  a few 
years  In*  greatly  improved.  A very  complete  dram 
runs  through  the  main  streets,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  river  below  the  great  bridge.  The  U>wn  isdisided 
into  fourteen  parishes,  on<!  contains  as  many  churches, 
besides  six  meeting-houtes  for  Protestant  difsenters. 
The  trade  of  Cambridge  consists  chiefly  in  corn,  coals, 
timber,  and  other  dry  gn»Mls,  which  are  conveyed  Ih' 
Water  from  Lvnn,  Downhani,  and  Ely  ; hut  the  |>rinci- 
pal  ImsincsB  of  the  town  arise*  from  it*  connection 
with  the  University.  The  only  ohjectc  worthy  of  notice 
(exclusive  of  the  public  bnildir^  of  the  l.fniversity) 
arc  the  following  : St.  Sefwlchrc  t CtiurcM,  or,  as  H is 
tiaunlly  culled,  the  Roand  ('hurck,  is  one  of  those  cir- 
cular buildir^pi  executed  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  JerusaU  m.  and  exhibit*  a mrious  *|jccin>en 
of  \nglo-Nonnan  architecture.  It  H forty-ono  feet  in 
diameter,  and  has  a peristyle  of  eight  clumsy  pillars, 
•upjKirting  circular  arches  with  chevron  moulding*. 
It  is  »npp(»*cd  to  have  been  built  by  the  Knights  Tern- 
plara  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  is  said  to  he  the 
oldest  of  this  form  in  En^and.  It  has  since  under- 
gone many  alterations,  tl>c  upper  story  of  the  tower, 
and  the  t«|uare  part  at  the  cast  end  being  Gothk  of 
a later  peri^.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ,frrA4Tof«f»a 
is  a learned  dissertation  on  this  singular  edifice. 

(*rcrt<  Mary’s  Church,  opposite  the  Unircrsily 
Library,  U a large  and  handsome  building  of  the  style 
called  pcrpendicmlar  Golhk.  smd  conrista  of  aoave, 


chancel,  and  side  atslee,  the  whole  length  being  about  CAM- 
136  feet,  the  breadth  68  feet.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  who  resort  hither  on  Suodays  and  holydai's  to 
hear  aermons.  The  building  of  tliis  church,  which 
was  defrayed  by  subscription,  w;is  begun  In  1478,  and 
flnishecl  in  l*he  tower,  114  feet  high,  cunlaius 

a peal  of  twelve  musical  bells. 

The  County  Gaol  situate  near  Castle  Ifitl,sa  well  as  Otbrr 
MdtMbrook's  Hospital,  at  the  southern  eutronee  of  the  Buildings, 
town, are  worthy  at  notice  for  the  neatness,  r^fulnrity, 
and  ortler  with  which  they  are  conducted.  The  Great 
Rridtre  newly  built  of  iron  extends  over  the  Cara  near 
Magdalene  <k>llegc,  and  is  considered  a distinguishod 
oroameiuofthotown.  The ^Atre //a/fstandsiii  thecentre 
of  the  town),  facing  a spacious  Market  Place,  which  is 
remarkable  for  a baodsotue  Conduit  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense the  noted  carrier,  Thomas  Hobson,  in  1614. 

The  market  day  is.  Saturday,  and  on  that  and  most 
other  day's  the  mariiets  arc  ubandantly  supplied  with 
provisions  of  the  best  quality.  Cambridge  is  a cur|>o- 
ratc  Borough,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a Mayor  and 
twelve  Aldermen,  and  sends  two  Members  to  Purlia- 
raent.  There  are  two  fairs  kef>t  annually,  the  one  on 
the  34th  of  June,  and  the  other  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember j the  latter  of  which,  held  in  the  suburbs  at  a 
place  colled  Stourbridge,  was  formerly  the  greatest 
mart  for  merchandise  in  the  kingdom.  Poimlntion 
1831,  (including  the  resident  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity,) 14,143.  Inhabited  houses  3,.'>94.  Distant  fifty- 
two  miles  north-cast  of  TA>ndon,  seventeen  south  of 
Ely,  and  eighty  east-north-east  of  Oxford. 

The  UMTBXfiTT  next  claims  our  especial  notice.  Univertity. 
The  early  history  of  this  renowned  seat  of  learning  Early  Uh- 
and  science  is  so  cora|:detcly  involved  in  the  fabulous 
obscurity  of  monkish  legends,  that  we  can  hardly  now 
expect  to  be  able  to  trace  out  its  first  foundation  with 
accnracy.  Some  writers  have  even  pretended  to  date 
its  origin  long  before  the  Christian  era ; but  to  follow 
them  in  the  mazes  of  their  inquiries  is  beside  our 
pre.sent  purpose,  which  is  to  describe  the  Universttyas 
It  DOW  exists.  Tho<te  persons,  however,  who  are 
anxious  fur  farther  information  arc  referred  to  ('atus'a 
book  Jie  Jzad.  CanUd).  and  Fuller’s  History, 

where  their  curiosity  wtU  be  amply  gratified.  Let  H 
suffice  to  state  that  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles 
in  the  seventh  century,  is  generally  considered  the 
chief  founder  of  those  Acodciuicnl  institutions  from 
which  the  present  University  is  derived.  Before  any 
Colleges  were  endowed  the  students  lived  in  Hostels, 
under  the  gov'ernment  of  a Principal,  at  their  own 
proper  charges  ; and  Fuller  in  his  history  enumerates 
thirty-four  of  thcf«  ancient  houses.  From  these  Hostels 
spramr  those  venerable  foundations  whieh  are  denomt- 
niUed  Colleges  and  Hulls,  which  were  built  and  en- 
dowed by  various  persons  of  rank,  piety,  and  learning ; 
and  as  the  University  continued  to  increase  in  size 
ami  {iro*j»erity,  it  received  the  patronage  of  several  of 
the  Mrm.*irchs  of  England,  who  bestowed  upon  it  mu- 
nificent donations,  and  granted  those  im^iortant  char- 
ters and  privileges  which  have  since  been  n*f>eatedly 
confimied  by  Ar.ts  of  I*arliament.  'Die  first  charter  b 
dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  III.  and  (he  last 
was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  third  year  of 
her  reign.  James  1.  in  1604,  conferred  on  the  Uni- 
versity the  privilege  of  sending  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament,—the  right  of  clectioo  being  vested  in  the 
8 a 3 
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r.AM*  flcnate.  The  number  of  Colleges  is  seventeenj  for 
BRIDUB.  (l)ougfa  four  of  that  number  arc  called  llalU,  yet  this 
distinction  is  only  in  name,  their  foundations  here 
being  the  same,  though  it  is  not  so  at  Oxford.  'Fhese 
several  Colleges  wore  founded  in  the  following  chro- 
nological order.  1.  St.  Peter' $ College,  usually  called 
Collrgca.  //ouie,  in  1257«  Ciare  i/aW,  in  l:i^6.  3k.  Pem- 
broke Hall,  in  1343.  4.  6'onrt//e  suid  Cuiuj  College,  first 

as  6'oNrt//e  Hall,  in  1348,nnd  enlarged  under  its  present 
name  in  1357  • &.  Trinity  Hall,  in  1350.  (i.Corput  Chritli 
or  Bene't  College,  in  1351.  7-  King's  College,  in  H41. 
8.  C^uren's  CoUe^e,  in  144G.  9.  t^Oierine  Hall,  in  1475. 
10.  Jesus  College,  in  14J>6.  II.  CArijl’i  College,  in 
1505.  12.  St.  John  s College,  in  151 1.  13.  Magdalene 

College,  in  1519.  14.  Trinity  Cedlege,  in  1546.  15.  Em- 
manuel College,  in  1584-  16.  .Sufitey  Smscx  College, ’\ix 

1598.  17  College,  in  1800. 

Const'itu-  The  above  foundations  together  constitute  the  Vni- 
twQ.  tertily,  which  is  an  incorporated  society  for  the  »tudy 
of  all  and  every  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Each 
College  is  a b<^y  corporate,  bound  by  its  own  statutes, 
but  also  controlled  by  the  |mmmount  law  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  which  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  statutes  given 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign. 
FzecutiTo  The  University  as  a body  may  be  described  in  its  Exc- 
DnuK'lk  cu/ire,i>j^fii/i(Vf,  and  Collegiate  briutebes.  which  arc  the 
following.  In  the  Executive  department  there  are  these 
several  officers.  1.  Chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  whole  University.  In  him  is  vested  the  sole 
authority  over  thnt  body,  and  he  is  to  defend  its  rights 
and  privileges.  The  important  duties  of  this  high 
station  are  principally  executed  by  bis  deputy  the  Pice- 
Chaneellor.  2.  A High  Steward,  who  has  special  power 
to  take  the  trial  of  scholars  impeached  of  felony,  and  to 
hold  and  keep  n court-lect  within  the  Univeriity.  3. 
A liee-ChaHcellor,  elected  annually  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, usually  from  amongst  the  Heads  of  Houses. 
His  office  embraces  the  government  of  the  University 
according  to  her  statutes,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. 4.  rrco  Proctors,  who  are  peace-officer*  elected 
annually  on  the  10th  of  October.  Their  duty  is  to 
attend  to  (he  discipline  and  behaviour  of  all  students 
below  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  to  be  present  at  oU 
Congregations  of  the  Senate,  where  they  read  the 
Grace*,  and  take  the  votes  in  the  Regent  House.  5. 
Two  Taxors,  who  are  appointed  to  regulate  the  markets 
and  take  ct>gniz4mcc  of  all  weights  and  measures  used 
there,  and  in  the  (own.  6.  Two  Scrutators,  who  arc  to 
rciul  the  Graces,  and  take  the  votes  in  the  Son-Regent 
House.  7.  Two  Moderators,  who  act  as  the  Proctor's 
dcputic.H  in  the  I’hilosophical  Schools,  when  they  alter- 
nately superintend  the  Arts  or  disputations  in  Arts. 
They  also  conduct  the  examination  of  all  candidates 
fi>r  the  degree  tif  B.  .A.  8.  Tiro  Pro-Proctors,  w»ho  are 
appointed  to  assist  the  Proctors  in  the  preserv'ation  of 
discipline  amongst  the  under-graduates.  9.  A Commis- 
sory,  who  bolils  a Court  of  record  for  all  pnvileged 
]>er»ons  and  scholars,  and  is  also  Deputy  to  the  High 
Steward.  10.  An  Assessor,  appointed  by  (he  Senate 
to  ossi-it  the  \'ice-Chanrelior  in  his  Court,  ui  eausis  fo- 
rensibut  et  ilomesiicU.  H.  ,4  Pt<5fic  Orotor,  who  is  the 
voice  of  ilie  Senate  on  all  public  occasioRS,  writes  their 
letters,  and  presents  to  all  honorary  degrees  with  an 
a]»pru]innte  speech.  12.  A Registrary,  wlio  indites  all 
Graces  require<l  by  the  Vicc«ChanccUor,  and  performs 
(he  other  important  duties  implied  in  the  name  of  his 
sffice.  13.  Three  ICsepiire  BedelU,  who  precede  the  Vice- 


Chancellor  with  their  silver  maces  on  public  occasions,  C.AV- 
and  conduct  part  of  the  business  at  all  Congregations.  H^GDGK. 
We  mav  here  add  that  there  are  Twenty-three  Pro/rs- 
sors  in  the  learned  languages,  arts,  und  science*,  who 
moElly  give  lectures  in  term  time  for  the  instruction 
of  (he  students ; and  Two  Librarians  to  whom  the  regu- 
lation of  the  University  Library  is  confided. 

The  Legislative  branch  is  comprehended  in  what  is  Ixfi»)atir« 
emphatically  called  the  Senate,  which  consists  of  all  Braoch. 
blasters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  in  Divinity,  Law,  and 
Physic,  having  their  names  on  the  College  boards, 
holding  any  University  office,  or  being  resident  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  whose  united  number  is  upwards 
of  1600.  llie  Senate  is  divided  into  two  Houses,  re- 
spectively denominated  P^entoand  Son-Regents.  Mas- 
ters of  Arts  of  less  than  five  years  standing,  and  Doc- 
tors of  less  than  two  compose  the  Regent  or  H'hite-hood 
House  \ the  rest  constitute  the  Son-Regetit  or  tilack- 
AoodHouse  ; but  Doctors  of  more  than  two  years  stand- 
ing, and  the  Public  Orator  may  vote  in  either  House 
according  to  their  plea.surc.  Besides  these  two  Houses, 
there  is  a Council  called  the  Cap«/,  elected  yearly,  by 
which  every  Grace  must  be  approved  before  it  can  be 
rend  in  the  Senate.  'Phe  Caput  consists  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  (exro^V  m)  a Doctor  in  each  of  the  faculties, 
and  a Regent  and  Non-Rcgcnt  Ma.stcr  of  Arts.  Every 
Grace  or  Proposition  made  to  the  benatc  must  be  read 
in  both  Houses  before  it  can  i>ass  into  a law. 

'Ihe  Collegiate  branch  is  constituted  by  the  several  Collegiate 
orders  which  follow.  1.  A Matter  or  Head,  on  whom,  Braach. 
with  (he  assistance  of  part  of  the  fellows,  the  goverti- 
mentof  his  society  chiefly  rests.  2.  Fellows,  whoare  gra- 
duates maintained  by  the  endowment.*  of  their  respec- 
tive founders  ; and  out  of  their  number  are  appointed 
the  Tutors  and  other  officers  by  whom  the  students  are 
instructed,  and  the  interixal  regulations  of  the  College 
managed.  3.  Graduates,  being  Doctors  tn  the  several 
fficulties.  Bachelors  in  Divinity,  and  Masters  of  Arts, 
who  keep  their  names  on  the  boards  for  the  purpose 
of  being  Members  of  the  .Senate.  4.  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
and  Bachelors  in  Law  ondPAystc,  who  remain  Members 
of  the  College,  cither  to  show  (heir  desire  of  offering 
themselves  cimdidates  for  Fellowships,  or  in  order 
to  proceed  to  higher  degrees  at  the  regular  time.  5. 

Under- Graduates,  comprehending  Soblemen,  PelUnc- 
Cotnmoners,  Pensioners,  Scholars,  and  Sizars,  which  are 
the  several  ranks  of  Students  in  this  University.  Tho 
whole  number  of  students  whose  names  arc  on  the 
boards  (at  present,  1823)  is  about  1800,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  (he  University  amounting  to  42*7. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  contains  a Master's  Lodge,  particular 
Chapel,  Hall,  and  apartments  for  (he  Fellows  and  Colleges. 
Students,  though  a considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  accommodated  within  the  walls  of  their 
respective  societies,  but  are  obliged  to  lodge  in  the 
town.  The  spacious  courts,  the  elegant  (iuipel  und 
Library,  (each  200  feet  long)  and  the  princely  L^ge  of 
Trinity  College,  must  however  be  pointed  out  j and  w hen  Trinity, 
the  new  Courtis  completed  this  foundation  will  be  oneof 
the  most  splendid  establishments  in  the  world.  The  ve- 
nerable towers  of  St.  John's  College, -with  its  large  (Courts  gt.  Jolm. 
built  in  truly  Collegiate  style,  and  its  varied  and  beauti- 
ful walks  demand  our  attention  { whilst  the  neat  sim]>li- 
city  and  elegant  chastity  which  characterise  Clare  Hall,  cUrt  HolU 
call  forth  onmingled  praise.  King's  and  Corpus  Christi 
Colleges  art  increasing  their  buildings  on  a grawl  and 
magnificent  scale  and  when  these,  and  other  buildings 
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CAM-  in  contemplation  are  finished,  Cambridf^wiU  contain 
BRIDGE  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Europe.  The  Libraries 
well  furnished  with  valuable  books  and  MSS.  and 
and^t^lL  7>iai/y,  St.  John't,  Magdalene,  Corpu$  Christi, 

^ and  L'nrNiaNMef  contain  some  of  the  choicest  biblio* 
graphical  rarities.  To  most  of  the  Colleges  arc  at- 
tached gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  laid  out  tu  the 
most  picturesque  style,  many  of  which  being  public, 
add  greatly  to  the  ornament,  comfort,  and  salubrity  of 
the  University  and  town. 

The  principal  buildings  besides  the  Colleges,  ore  the 
following : 

Kin|c*8  Col«  King's  College  Chapel  is  deservedly  esteemed  the 
Irgrt'bapeL  ornament  of  Cambridge,  and  U one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  enriched  or  perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  The 
foundation  of  this  magnificent  pile  was  laid  in  1-141, 
by  Henry  VI.,  the  munificent  founder  of  the  two 
Colleges  of  King's  and  Eton ; but  the  building  was 
not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by 
whom  the  splendid  painted  windows  were  put  up. 
The  Chapel  consists  of  one  large  nave  without 
any  aisles,  and  its  Interior  dimensions  are  ^91  feet 
in  length,  45  feet  six  Inches  in  breadth,  and  78 
feet  in  height.  71ie  length,  on  the  outside,  is  SIG 
feet,  the  breadth  G4  feet,  the  height,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  battlements,  90  feet,  to  the  top  of 
the  pinnacles  about  lol  feet,  and  to  the  summit  of 
the  corner  towers  14G  feet  six  inches.  In  the  middle 
of  the  chapel  is  a handsome  carved  wooden  screen, 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  anti-chapel}  and 
over  it  is  erected  a stately  and  fine-toned  organ.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  walls  arc  profusely  covered  with 
tracery  and  richly  sculptured  ornaments,  representing 
the  arms  and  badges  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster; and  at  the  hacks  of  the  oaken  stalls  in  the 
choir,  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  Henry 
V.  to  James  I.  are  finely  carved  in  high-relief.  At  the 
east  end  is  an  altar  screen,  erected  in  1770,  by  Mr. 
James  Essex,  F.  S.  A.,  who  has  successfully  m^e  it 
harmonise  with  the  other  ports  of  the  building  ; and 
over  the  altar  is  a fine  painting  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  presented  by  the  Earl  oT  C4irUsle.  This  mighty 
fabric  is  lighted  by  Iw'enly-six  laige  windows,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  at  the  west  end,  are  filled 
with  painted  glass  representing  subjects  from  Scrip- 
ture history' ; and  for  hrilluincy  of  colouring,  excellence 
of  composition,  and  exquisite  beauty  are  perhaps  un- 
equalled. The  yaulted  roof  is  singularly  rich  and 
elegant ; and  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  has 
contrived  to  combine  lightness  of  appearance  and 
chastity  of  design  with  uncommon  durability  and 
strength,  excites  the  utmost  astonishment.  In  form- 
ing the  arch  and  disposing  the  materials,  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  geometrical  principles  is  dis- 
played; and  the  general  result  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  happiest  efforts  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill. 
For  a further  account  of  this  matchlcs.s  edifice  we 
refer  to  Malden's  account,  published  in  1769. 

Seaata  The  Senate  House,  situated  to  the  north  of  King's 
Hovm,  Chapel,  is  an  elegant  building  of  Portland  stone,  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  from  a design  by  Sir  James  Bur- 
rough,  formerly  Master  of  Caius  College.  It  was 
begun  In  17^,  and  cost  about  ^^,000.  The 
interior  Is  fitted  up  In  the  Doric  style  with  galleries 
of  oak  richly  carred,  and  the  whole  forms  one  large 


room  in  which  degrees  arc  conferred,  and  the  public  CAAf- 
business  of  the  University  transacted.  Its  diiivensions  hRiBGr. 
ore  101  feet  iu  length,  by  42  feet  in  bre;uUb,  anil 
32  feet  ill  height,  and  it  is  iu  every  respect  a must 
superb  room. 

Near  this  building  is  the  Pablic  Lihrartf,  which  occu-  puLlic  LI- 
pics  the  four  sides  of  a quiulrangle  over  the  Schools,  and  brnry  nud  , 
cont.ains  a large  and  most  valuable  collection  of  books,  StliooJ*, 
MSS.  and  other  interesting  objects  of  curiosity.  The 
number  of  books  is  about  140, tXK),  and  amongst  them 
is  the  rare  and  curious  library  of  Dr.  John  .Moore, 
late  Bishop  of  Ely,  which  were  bought  by  George  I. 
for  6U00  guineas,  and  presented  by  His  Majesty  to  the 
University.  Amongst  the  M.SS.  is  the  celebrated 
Codex  Beza  of  the  Gos|iels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
in  Greek  and  l^atin.  In  the  vestibule  are  placed 
several  sculptured  remains  of  imthpiity,  many  of 
which,  including  the  famed  statue  of  Ceres  from  the 
Temple  of  Elcusis,  were  brought  hither  by  the  late 
lamented  traveller.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke. 

The  Botanical  Garden,  near  Corpus  Christi  College,  Boimiril 
occupies  a large  space  of  ground,  well  watered  ami  Gurdeos 
conveniently  disposed,  and  contains  some  curious 
exotic  and  indigenous  plants. 

The  FtlzKUl'um  Museum  comprehends  the  splendid  nitwillJam 
collection  of  books,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  Mukcuia. 
and  other  valuable  curiosities  left  to  the  University  by 
the  late  Lord  \'iicount  Fitzwilliam,  In  1815;  and  is 
deposited  in  two  rooms  of  the  Free-hchoul,  where  a 
temporary  museum  bos  been  formed  until  the  erection 
of  a suitable  building  for  iu  reception. 

The  Obsertator^  is  erected  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  Obserra- 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  St.  Neot's  ro«id,  and  is  about  '^'7* 
half  a mile  distant  from  the  extremity  of  the  town. 

This  building,  so  long  desired  in  a scientific  University, 
was  begun  in  1901,  and  is  now  nearly  finished.  The 
expense  of  its  erection,  together  with  suitable  astro- 
nomical instruments,  is  estimated  at  nearly  <^20,000. 

It  is  tu  be  placed  under  the  superintendaiice  of  the 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  two  assistant 
Observers. 

Those  who  require  more  ample  information  relative 
to  the  University,  may  be  referred  to Lysons’SiPri/oa«w; 

Dyer's  History ^ the  various  Guides;  and  the  Unitert'ily 
Calendar,  on  annual  publication,  cstcemcil  for  the 
utility,  accuracy,  and  interesting  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  to  which  we  deem  it  right  thus  publicly  to 
own  our  obligations  in  compiling  the  above  account. 

CAMBBiDOK.a  town  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Middlesex  County,  Massachusetts,  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Boston,  and  ou  the  north  side  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  over  which  there  arc  two  bridges.  It 
contains  a Court-house,  a Jnil,  a State-arsenul,  a print- 
iog-ofilce,  a University,  and  five  places  of  public 
worship.  l*hc  population,  in  1820,  wits  3295.  The 
sessions  are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Concord. 

Cambridge  is  coimccted  with  Boston  by  means  of 
West  Boston  bridge,  across  the  river  bt.  Charles. 

The  University  in  Cambridge  is  the  olde.vt  in  the 
United  States ; and  w'as  incorporated,  in  163H,  under 
the  name  of  Harvard  College,  which  it  derived  from 
its  principal  founder.  Its  endowmenU  have  since 
been  greatly  augmented  by  donations  from  the  .State, 
and  numerous  acts  of  private  bounty ; and  It  U now 
considered  as  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 
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CAMEL.  CA'^fEL,  a.  Or.  rftamraKj  It.  cameh;  Sp. 

*— Ca'’mki.-rackku,  Jfrtaiel/o;  Sw.ir«fl»rl;  Dutch,  kcmrl; 

CA'MKf.-DBiVEB,  f (if,  Camr/tt*  j»o  Moaimr 

Ca  MBtOT,  or  VVyruji'o  in  JLatiuiu  vtnit.  \arru  tte 

Ci'sii.KT,  a.  1 Lig.  1.  4. 

Ca'mlkt,  c,  I Ca«ii?/oi  or  comcKnf,  Fr.  camc- 

Ca'mrlin.  Jtot;  li.ciaiHbfllo}  Dutch,  knmehti 

Sw.  koinlot  ; vrslis  unduluta.  **  A wonlj  sny9  Kilian, 
“ cmimion  to  the  French,  Italian,  SpAniah,  and  othrr 
naliouH ; so  ciillod  because  it  is  made  of  llie  hair  of 
U»c  camel  and  the  goat  intcrwovcti.‘'  Foracoascqocnt 
application  of  the  word,— to  any  thing  wared  or  tm- 
dulatcd,  sec  the  example  from  Uacon. 

Ve  arrhc«n\‘c«,  stoaUeth  tr  nt  defence, 

Sio  yp  be  ».lroiig.  Hi  is  » gre*t  cumniltf, 

Ntf  suffretU  not  that  men  d«  you  offrncc. 

CAamrrr.  /*f  Ctrrkr$  Talr,  X.  997^. 

.\i»d  chttvine  [ ncye  to  ynu,  It  i»  iMfliter  s eamei  to  fMwac 
tlmruozb  n nc'Hi#  y^e  tliAu  a riche  mao  to  eatre  into  ibe  hjmf* 
duM  of  berime*.  tyic/if.  A/altheu-,  cb.  *ii. 

Ami  roorrooer  I saye  mto  yon  t it  U eMfCT  for  a ramrtf  to  ^ 
tbro'i^he  tlie  ere  of  a oedlc,  li«*n  for  * riebe  wanne  to  enier  the 
kyo^doBie  of  Got).  l»5L 

Take  on  a rolte  of 

Vkameer.  The  of  the  Ra$t,  fol.  ISO. 

rrrrisUoA  ami  pUiise  plodilert  (such 
Is  this,  and  si>  it  that) 
lu  luue  do  awMllow  cammett,  whtlste 
Tbey  nicely 'stPHine  a gnnt. 

H'smer.  vf»iew’«  Hmgtaad,  book  vk 

ftv  minscle  he  mat,  peplyM  the  rrnin, 

Wlial  other  way  f •«  not,  for  we  hem 
Live  on  tonffb  r»i»ta  and  hCuba,  to  thirst  inur'd 
More  than  the  raiNef. 

A/i//^N.  Pare/tiK  RtgaintJ,  lxK>k  I.  A40. 


Ulrs«es  rrrllelh  not  Tbrr-jtes  whh  thear  terme*  ; Tlion  halting 
and  lame  aiiiiire,  ihon  lw)il>|v«te,  tinm  U«t  art  cmtmU‘hinkt,  at 
erum|>*shi>aidere>l  ; but  raiber  rcj*roacbcih  biiu  with  bis  mine 
bablilioK  aud  uodiacrete  Uiifiisfc.  , _ 

//•//onef.  PMarch,  fol.  39. 


It  M-rm'd  like  silrer  sprinkled  here  and  tbeare 
With  uiittrrinir  »]««;»  that  did  like  starres  Hprpeare, 

And  war'd  ujmiii,  like  water  thamtlut. 

Hfentfr,  Paerte  Qaernt,  book  tv.  eafl-  II. 

The  Turk*  hare  a pretty  art  of  ot  paper,  ndiieb  h 

not  aith  0*  in  B>e.  Tliey  *ukc  dirers  oih-d  colAnrs ; and  put  them 
•cvemMy  (in  drops)  oik»«  water  t ami  ailire  lli*  water  ligbily ; 
and  ilh-n  nvt  their  paper,  (beinR  of  st^nac  thickoe»»e)  with  it ; aitd 
(be  paper  will  be  wared,  and  vciued,  like  tkaotaift,  or  marble. 

liacan,  Patarai  Huiory,  Ctat.  rill.  sec.  741. 

To-mnrrnw  1 shall  be  la  your  lirery,  and  perhaps  try  whether 
your  Urutaels  camM  will  reVut  Irish  raio,  as  I bare  known  it  to 
do  tluU  of  Flanders. 

Sir  If'.  Trmfi/rt  It  arts,  I^ttrr  from  ttr  Dttkr  of  Oe#»o*»rf,  t.  i. 

Tlir  remc*  that  describe  so  minutely  the  cwuw/-rfrirrr’r  Ilrtlc 
prorisioa*,  hare  a touching  inflnejire  on  the  imninoAtion,  and  pre- 
pare the  remicr  to  cuter  more  feelinirty  iftlo  hb  future  apprel^- 
aioas  of  distress.  t.a>*ick«rne,  on  CaUink,  Lciafur  ii. 

Rather  lei  him  his  artire  limbs  display 
In  camUt  thin,  or  glossy  paduaioy, 

I.et  no  unwieldy  priilc  hb  ■lioulderi  pren, 

But  dry,  light  ami  easy  be  his  dreaa. 

JtHyms.  Tkf  4iirl  of  can.  1. 

l>u  Cnnge  describes  ll»e  stuffs,  which  were  known 
ns  <'AUi.rra  in  the  ntUIdlc  to  he  coarse  anti 

mugh,  such  ns  sverc  used  by  Ascetics  for  mortifi- 
cation { itnd  such  prolxibly  wns  the  dress  worn  by 
John  the  Baptist  j the  modem  Camlet  is,  on  the 
contrary,  of  n delic.itc  le.xtnre.  That  of  tbe  East  U 
made  of  the  pure  hnir  of  the  Angrni  goot.  In  other 
countries  silk  ta  mixed  with  this.  Brussels  takea  the 


lead  in  the  mamifhcture,  that  of  England  is  ztext  in  CAMEL. 

repute.  CA.ME»- 

CAUEL,is  the  name  gisen  by  the  Dutch  tom  nachiae  leoNLA- 
employed,  or  formerly  employed  by  them  for  carry-  ^ j 

ing  vessels  heavily  laden  over  sand-banks  In 
Zuyder  Zee.  In  tliat  sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Y,  about  sin  miles  from  Amsterdam,  there 
are  two  sand-bnnks,  between  which  is  a passage  called 
the  P«*mipus,  sufRcienlly  deep  for  small  vessels,  but  not 
fur  those  which  are  large  and  heavily  laden.  On  this 
account  ships  which  arc  outward  bound  take  in  before 
the  city  only  n small  part  of  their  cargo,  receiving  the 
rest  wben  they  have  got  through  the  Pampas  j and 
thme  which  arc  homeward  bound  must,  in  a great 
measure,  unload  before  they  enter  it  j that  is,  the 
gooiU  ore  puf  into  liirhters,  and  then  transported  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  merrhanls  in  the  city,  and  the 
large  vessels  are  then  made  fast  to  boats  by  ropes,  and 
in  that  manner  towed  through  the  passage  to  their 
station.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  rnachioc 
named  a G/nrri,  was  first  invented. 

The  Camel  consisted  of  two  half  ships,  constructed 
in  such  a manner  that  they  could  be  applied  below 
water  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a laige  vessel.  On 
the  deck  of  each  part  of  the  Camel  were  a number  of 
horizontal  windlasses,  from  which  ropes  proceeded 
through  apertures  in  the  one  half,  and  being  carried 
under  the  keel  of  the  vessels,  cnferetl  similar  apertures 
in  the  other,  from  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
windlasses  on  deck.  When  they  were  to  he  used,  a.s 
much  water  ns  was  necessary  was  penuitted  to  nm 
into  them ; all  the  ropes  were  cast  loose  j the  vessel  was 
conducted  between  them,  and  large  hiiuiis  w'ere  jdaced 
borizonUdly  through  the  jiort  btdes  of  the  latter, 
with  ihcir  extremities  resting  on  the  famcl  on  each 
side.  M'hcn  the  ropes  were  mntle  fast,  so  that  the  ship 

was  sccurcil  liclween  the  two  parts  of  the  Camel,  the 

water  was  jiumjicd  from  them,  by  which  means  they 
rose  and  raised  the  ships  with  them.  Vessels  draw- 
ing fifteen  feet  water  by  this  machine  have  been  raised 
four  feel,  giving  a draught  of  only  elcv'cn  feet,  and  thus 
enabletl  to  top  the  bank  at  high  water,  but  certainly 
not  without  great  injury  to  the  structure  of  the  ship  j 
and  on  this  account  wc  presume  it  is  that  the  experi- 
ment was  not  often  practised.  The  principle  of  opera- 
tion is  precisely  similar  to  General  Bentham's  lock, 
which  will  be  described  under  the  article  Lock,  sub- 
sctjueiitlv. 

This  Dutch  machine  ha.s  however  been  adopted  by 
other  nations-  It  is  used  by  the  Russians,  in  the 
Newa;  and  also  by  the  Venetians.  The  honour  of 
tbe  invention  is  disputed  between  Cornelius  Meyer,  n 
Dutch  engineer,  who  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  employed  in  facilitating  the  navigation  of 
the  Tybcr,  and  Mccuves  Meinderlszoon  Bakkcr,  a 
citizen  of  Auistenlam.  The  Dutch  arc  unanimous  in 
assigning  it  to  the  latter,  abt»ul  tbe  year  1690.  Tbe 
maciiine  prt^u$cfJ  by  Meyer  himself,  indeed  apt>c*ars 
in  se\eral  respcct.s  to  differ  from  that  wwd  by  Bakkcr. 

An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  L’arte  rfe  resiitaire  a 
JioNta  lo  trakutuiki  itatigazionc  dd  sito  Ttvere.  ^ iJall 
/«fr<gwi€To Cornelio  Meyer  Oiautfesr,  Roma,  l6S3j  see 
also  Beckluan^l’si/w^Jry  iif  Ineentiumi,  vol.  iU.  313. 

Camku  in  Xoology,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  C«w<7«s 
Badriottut.  8ee  CauKi.ts. 

CAMELEONIA,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  the  class 
RtpUlia. 
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CAMKLf  CAMELFORD.  a small  Borough  in  Ihc  Cottaty  of 
|-X>K.U  Cornwall,  iucorporateti  by  EiBvnrJ  V£.  It  returns  two 
Memben  to  Parliaaieot.  l\)pulatioa  of  the  parkh  of 
Lantcgloa,  in  whkrh  it  stamis,  in  1821,  1256.  Distant 
f>Auk  seventeen  milea  w'e«t  from  Lancaster,  229  south-west 


• from  Loiiiloo. 

CAMELLIA,  in  Boianp,  a genus  of  the  class  Mono- 
rirlphia,  orckr  Pulgatuiruty  natural  urtlcr  JarMtUt. 
Generic  character : calyx  imbricate,  maoy-lcaved, 
interior  leaflets  largest. 

Of  this  interesting  genus  there  are  eight  species 
known,  the  nnn»erous  varieties  of  C.  japonuM^  or  Japan 
Rose,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  proditclions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  were  the  pride  of  the  Chinese 
fi^Hens  long  before  their  introduction  to  Europe, 
’rhis  genus  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Thea,  the 
Ten  plant,  that  later  botanists  consider  them  Ihc  same. 

CAMELOPARDALIS,  Schreb.  Cuv.  from  the  Latin. 
Cffme/ar,  a (.'amel,  and  Pardus,  a Panther,  Camtlopard, 
Pen. ; in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the 
faniily  St/Udicomia,  order  Ruminantia,  class  MammaUa. 
Generic  character  : boros  short,  slightly  cooica),  not 
deciduous,  covered  with  a vclvet-like  skin,  and  tufted 
at  the  superior  extremities}  bony  tubercle  between 
and  below  the  eyta  } nock  very  long  and  taper. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  remarkable  genus, 
is  the  C.  Gire/Ta,  Schreb.;  Cervus  Ckmehpardalu,  Lin.; 
CanulniMrd,  Pen.  It  is  usually  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  forehead  ; and  in 
the  specimens  given  by  Mr.  Burcbell  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  female  is  not  so  tall  nor  so  large  as  the 
male.  J*hebody  of  the  animal  is  short  in  coiuparison 
with  its  extremities,  not  being  longer  fmin  the  front 
of  the  chest  to  the  back  of  the  bind  qtiarter  than  two 
thirds  of  their  length,  which  in  the  male  is  about  eight 
feet  to  the  jnnclion  of  the  shoulder-hone  with  the 
scapula.  The  hinder  legs,  though  at  first  apjiaremly 
much  shorter  than  the  fore  legs,  arc  not  much  so,  if 
at  all ; and  thisa|>{>eiirancc  is  produced  in  con.scquence 
of  the  great  length  of  the  withers  or  spinous  processes 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  about  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length.  The  chest  is  rather  prominent,  and  aboxe  it 
rises  a long  and  taper  neck,  which  ia  surmounted  with 
a small  head,  not  larger  than  that  of  a thorough-bred 
Horse,  and  in  sha|>e  resembling  that  of  the  Deer.  On 
the  head  are  two  short  horns,  which  are  not  deciduous 
and  seem  to  be  processes  of  the  fronUil  bone,  covered 
with  n fine  velvet-like  skin,  and  terminating  at  their 
extremities  in  short  tufts  of  hair,  which  ns  well  as  the 
covering  of  the  Iwm,  arc  of  a dark  brown  or  black 
colour.  Below*  the  eyes,  and  in  the  me.sial  line  between 
them,  there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  at  a tlnrtl  horn, 
but  this  is  merely  a hemispherical  prominence 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  head.  'J'he  mane  which 
is  short  and  scanty,  extends  from  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
becoming  shorter  as  it  passes  along  the  withers,  and 
U lost  upon  the  loins.  The  tail  b about  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  a tuft  of  long  loose 
dark  brown  hair,  which  reaches  below  the  hock.  The 
legs  lire  nut  very  handsomely  shaped,  but  the  knees 
of  the  fore  Iq'S  arc  provided  with  a kind  of  callous 
cushions,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  Camel, 
but  not  AO  distinct.  'Hie  hoofs  are  bisulcnte.  'fbe 
p’nersl  colour  of  the  an'umtl  consbts  of  a rufiius 
brown,  which  is  divided  into  irregular  rhoinboidal 
patches,  by  broml  stri|»es  of  yellowish  white ; the 
patches  on  the  belly  are  very  filial,  os  are  al»o  those 


on  the  insides  of  the  legs.  The  mane  i.s  of  a dark  CAMELO. 
brown  or  black,  as  is  also  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  tip 
of  the  tail ; the  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  are  whitish,  ^ 
and  marked  with  jialc  irregular  brown  patches.  v-— y— . 

The  female  differs  from  the  iiiHle,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned,  in  nut  being  so  large;  the  colour  of  the 
patches  nut  so  deep,  but  more  reseuibitiig  tlut  of  a 
fawn  ; tbc  mane  and  Util  are  also  lighter  coloured  than 
those  of  the  male;  tbc  horns  curve  slightly  inwards, 
and  the  tubercle  below  the  eyes  is  nut  so  prominent. 

This  animal  U a native  of  Africa,  and  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  tbc  southern  {xirts  of  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  us  .Mr.  Campbell  mokes  lucntkm  of  his 
people  frequently  shootlug  them  during  his  travels 
thruugli  that  purt  of  Africa  ; but  acconling  to  i'ennant, 
they  are  not  found  in  Guinen,  or  iiuy  of  the  western 
countries.  They  live  among  tbc  forests  u[)on  the  leaves 
of  a peculiar  speciea  of  the  Mimosa,  and  arc  extremely 
timiiL  They  run  very  aw  kwardly,  tu  might  be  imagined 
from  the  shortncKH  of  the  body  and  the  leugth  of  the 
legs,  but  they  will  continue  running  a very  ron-sidcr- 
ublc  distance.  Mr.  Cniiipbell  says,  the  Lion  can 
seldom  kill  this  animal,  owing  to  the  tbickncAS  of  his 
skin.  lie  bm>  been  Lnown  to  jump  on  the  back  of  the 
C'aiuelop:ird,  ami  to  have  been  carried  a distance  of 
twenty  miles.  His  claws,  however,  ore  .so  firmly 
fixer],  that  the  flying  aud  terrified  animal  .seldoDi  sue* 
cceds  in  freeing  hiu>M.*lf  from  his  rider,  till  the  Lion 
himself  chooses  to  dismount.  ' In  leaping,  it  lifts  up 
first  its  fore  legs  and  then  its  him!  ones,  Ulte  a Horse 
w hofM!  legs  arc  tied  together  ; and  when  alKtut  to  lay 
down,  it  is  said  to  kneel  like  the  CameL  Us  usiud  luudc 
of  defence,  according  to  Lc  Vaillaiit,  is  by  kicking 
furiously  w ith  iU  hind  feet,  but  it  is  generally  very 
docile. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  ancients  were  w*cll 
ac4|uai«tcd  with  the  (.'amelopard;  two  representations 
of  it  are  fouml  in  the  Bracnestinc  Pavement,  which 
was  made  by  order  of  Sylla  the  Dictator,  and  still 
exists  ill  the  town  of  Palacstrina,  Ihc  ancient  Prantxle 
Suerttm.  It  was  also  not  unfrcqucutly  c.\hibi(cd  in 
the  Cirrus ; and  it  is  related,  that  under  the  Empe- 
ror Gordian,  no  Itiss  than  ten  of  these  animals  were 
shown  at  the  public  games.  :\a  amusing  account  of  it 
is.  given  by  Heliotlorus,  tlie  Greek  Bishop  of  ^icen  ; 
he  says,  **  the  amba!>s:ulors  of  the  Axioiuilnr  brought 
presents  to  Hydas|>«s,  and  among  other  things,  there 
was  an  oiiimiil  of  a strange  and  wunderful  species,  about 
the  size  of  a Ci.^iel,  wLlcb  bad  its  skin  m.*irked  with 
florid  spots.  The  binder  parts,  from  the  loins,  were 
low  like  those  of  a Lion ; but  the  shoulders,  fore  feet, 
and  breast,  were  elevated  above  pmportion  to  the 
other  parts.  The  neck  was  small,  and  lengthened  out 
from  iU  lai^  bcnly  like  that  of  a Swan.  'J'bc  head,  in 
form,  resembled  a Camel,  but  was  in  size,  about  twice 
that  of  the  Libyan  (Xstrich;  and  it  rolled  the  eyes, 
which  bad  a film  over  them,  very  frightfully.  It 
differed  in  its  gait  from  every  other  land  or  water 
animal,  and  waddled  in  a remarkable  manner.  Each 
leg  did  not  move  alternately  ; but  those  on  the  right 
si^  moved  together,  independently  of  the  other,  and 
those  of  the  left  in  the  same  miuiner,  so  that  each  side 
was  alternately  elevated.  This  animal  was  so  trac- 
table os  to  be  led  by  a small  string  fastened  to  its  head, 
and  the  keeper  could  conduct  it  w herever  he  pleased, 
as  if  with  the  strongest  cliain.  When  the  animal 
Appeared,  it  struck  the  whole  multitude  with  terror; 
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CAMIvI/i>  nnd  it  took  its  name  from  the  pnnripal  parts  of  its 

tfiVVc  lx>dv,  being  called  by  the  people,  catemporc,  Camcio* 

DAUS. 

CAMhXUS  further  account  see  Essay  on  Compabatite  Axa- 

-_r- ^ TOJiV  and  Zoology. 

LinnEci  Siftiema  iVrf/ur<p ; Schrcber’s  Ifistortf  of  the 
j)famnm/ia,in(icrnian  j Pennant's  Wu/ory  <f  Quadrupeds, 

C AMELITS,  from  the  (ircek  m/iy.Kov,  Camel,  Pcn.j 
in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order 
lUtminantia,  class  Mammalia,  t'iencric  character : 
upper  lip  divided,  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  \ cus- 
pidate in  one  or  both  jaws,  and  eighteen  or  twenty 
molar  teeth  ; the  scaphoid  nnd  cuboid  bones  of  the 
tarsus  distinct;  two  toes,  each  hearing  a claw  or  nail ; 
ctdlosittcs  on  the  knees  and  chest ; stomach  provided 
with  a curious  contrivance  for  holding  water. 

There  is  scarcely  a single  genus  in  the  whole  animal 
Creation  more  interesting  and  useful  than  that  now 
aixuit  to  be  described.  It  ap}>ears  to  form  a connecting 
link  between  the  PacUydermuta  and  the  Puminantia ; 
possessing  the  incisures  and  cuspiduli  teeth  of  the 
former,  with  the  complicated  stomach  of  the  latter 
order  The  muzzle  is  long,  and  the  bones  of  the  face 
particularly  at  the  fore  part,  very  much  flattened  ; the 
upper  lip  divided.  They  have  no  crumens,  as  Dr. 
Fleming  calls  the  tear-pits ; and  which  is  certainly  a 
better  term,  as  these  pits  have  no  connection  with  the 
lachrymal  apparatus.  I'hc  neck  is  long  and  slender, 
and  is  generally  carried  in  a double  curved  direction 
like  the  italic  / reversed.  The  back  bears  one  or  two 
or  no  hunches,  which  has  given  occasion  to  Illigcr  to 
divide  the genus  into  two;  CamelHt,nT  those  which  have 
one  or  two  hunches,  nnd  Authmia,  which  have  them 
notj  thU  however  is  a matter  of  little  consequence,  as 
they  resemble  each  other  In  their  great  peculiarities. 
The  feet  of  this  genus  are  very  remarkable  | in  os 
much  ns  the  last  phulanges  tire  so  much  extended 
behind  the  second  as  to  form  a kind  of  heel.  But  for 
n more  particular  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
feet,  the  readermust  refer  to  the  Essay  on  CoMrsaATivs 
Avatomv.  Each  foot  has  twotocs,  which  are  connected 
to  each  other  along  their  under  edges  by  a web  of 
skin,  but  are  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  the  hand's  thick- 
ness to  be  laid  between  them  ; and  this  separation 
extends  up  betw’cen  the  two  upper  phalanges,  both 
before  and  behind,  as  high  as  the  common  bone.  The 
upper  part  of  the  extremity  of  each  tue  is  funvished 
with  an  irregular  triangular-shaped  n.ail  or  claw,  which 
does  not  cover  the  under  part  of  the  toe,  nnd  but  very 
little  of  the  sides  of  it.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  a strong  cuticle  or  structure  re- 
sembling soft  horn,  which  allows  of  the  motions  of 
the  joints  of  the  toes,  and  enables  the  animal  to  apply 
them  more  finniy  to  the  soil  on  which  he  treads.  Upon 
the  chest  between  the  legs,  it  f-vund  a large  horny 
excr<‘sccnce  ; and  similar  excrescences  or  cushions 
are  found  U|K)n  the  cuarpus  or  knees  of  the  fore  legs, 
upon  the  pastern  joints,  and  upon  the  knees  of  the 
hind  legs  or  junction  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg-bone. 
The  horny  cuabions  on  the  legs  nre  not  however  found 
on  all  the  s^iecies.  These  will  appear  directly  to  be 
formed  by  nature  for  the  pur|K>sc  of  protecting  the 
chest  and  joints  of  the  legs  when  the  animal  lays 
down,  in  wliJch  position  he  doubles  his  legs  under  him. 
And  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  non- 
sense which  BnflVin  has  written,  both  upon  the  subject 
of  these  homy  cushions,  and  of  the  hunches  on  the 


bark,  which  he  very  gravely  asserts  to  be  produced  CAMELOS 
by  excessive  constraint  and  painful  labour,  and  per- 
peluate<l  by  generation.”  'n»an  which  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous,  ns  it  is  well  known  that  the  only 
effect  produced  by  ill  treatment  of  the  parent  upon  its 
offspring,  is  weakness  and  not  malformation. 

1 he  stomach  of  the  Camel  genua  has  a peculiar 
structure  for  enabling  it  to  conUiin  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  indeed  sufficient  to  lost  him  seven  or  eight 
days;  but  an  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
Essay  on  CourAiATiva  Axatomv.  Of  this  circumstance 
the  Arabs  occasionally  avail  themselves,  when  having 
traversed  the  deserts  for  some  time  without  llnding 
water,  they  arc  accustomed  to  destroy  the  animal  for 
the  pur]K>8e  of  procuring  the  water  contained  in  his 
stomach. 

ITie  animals  of  this  genus  arc  harmless,  inoffensive, 
nnd  patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger  j they  serve  for  beasts 
of  burthen  in  the  East  j of  iheir  milk  cheese  is  made, 
and  their  wool  furnishes  many  other  parts  of  the  Ara- 
bian economy  ; their  flesh  is  also  occasionally  eaten. 

The  Camel  and  Dromedary  are  natives  of  thcold,  whilst 
the  other  species  arc  only  found  in  the  new  world. 

Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  sub-genera,  theCnmeh 
and  the  Lamas,  the  latter  of  which  ore  the  Aucheaia  of 
llliger. 

a Jnth  one  or  two  Hunches. 


C.  Dromedariut,  Lin.  Cuv. ; le  Drofnrrfaere,  Buff.; 
Djammel  of  the  Arabs,  Arabian  One  bunrhed  Camel, 
Pen.}  volgo  the  Dromedary.  This  species  has  but  a 
single  hunch,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
back,  to  the  top  of  which  Pennant  gives  the  height 
of  about  six  feet  six  inches  ; the  head  is  small,  and 
the  cars  short ; the  nock  long  and  slender;  the  huir 
soft  and  longest  about  the  neck  and  bunch  ; the  colour 
of  that  on  ilie  Inner  dusky,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
a reddish  ash  ; they  have  the  callosities  on  the  legs 
and  on  the  chest.  It  is  u native  of  Africa  nnd  Asia,  and 
is  used  commonly  as  a beast  of  burthen  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia;  the  African  Dromedaries  arc  the  must  hardy, 
those  of  .Arabia  the  swiftest.  The  common  sort  travel 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  a day,  and  they  will  carry 
a burthen  of  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds 
weight  Whilst  being  loaded  they  arc  accustomed  to 
lie  down,  and  if  there  be  put  U))on  them  more  than  they 
can  bear,  they  will  not  rise  (ill  {lart  be  taken  off.  They 
are  also  used  for  the  saddle,  but  are  rough  troUers.  M. 
Denon  gives  the  following  amusing  account  of  mount- 
ing Dromedaries  as  performed  by  the  French  s^avans 
during  their  travels  iu  Egypt:  **  It  was,”  says  he, 
entertaining  enough  to  see  us  mount  our  beasts;  the 
Camel,  as  soon  as  the  rider  leans  on  his  saddle,  pre- 
paratory to  mounting,  rises  very  briskly,  first  on  his 
bind  and  then  oo  his  fore  legs,  thus  throwing  the 
rider  first  forwards  and  then  backwards ; and  it  is  not 
till  (be  fourth  motion  that  the  animal  Is  entirely  erect, 
and  the  rider  finds  himself  firm  in  his  scat.  None  of 
us  were  able  for  a long  time  to  resist  the  first  shake, 
and  we  had  each  to  laugh  at  his  companions." 

C.  Bactrxanus,  Liu. ; te  Chameau  d e/eux  bosses.  Buff. ; 
Bactrian  Camel,  Pen.  This  animal  very  much  resem- 
bles the  preceding,  except  iu  having  two  hunches  on 
his  back,  one  of  which  is  just  above  the  shoulders  nnd 
the  other  on  the  loins  ; he  stands  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Dromedary  and  is  made  n.sc  of  for  similar 
purposes.  They  are  much  used  by  the  Tatars  and 
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CAMELU5  Monels.  In  kneeling  down  they  first  bend  the  p4t- 
— tern  joints,  then  6U1  u|>on  their  knees  with  a kind  of 
CAMI*>  jerk,  afterwards  bend  the  hind  legs  under  tbe  haunches, 
^ ^ hare  not  acquired  ibeir  proper  position  till,  by 

separating^  the  fore  legs,  they  bring  the  homy  custUoa 
U|>on  the  chest  to  bear  upon  the  ground.  In  this  posture 
they  continue  till  they  are  ludeti,  and  they  are  acciiS'' 
tumetl  to  assume  the  same  when  lying  down  to  rest. 
Their  cry  is  shrill  and  plaintive,  in  western  Tatary 
a white  species  of  Camel  is  occasionally,  though  but 
rarely,  met  with,  and  is  considered  sacred  to  the  gods. 
The  Chinese  have  a peculiar  breed  of  Camels,  which 
arc  remnrkably  swift,  and  they  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Kyo  ib,  OimtU  with  feet  of  the  wind.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  them  into  the  West  India 
islands,  but  these  have  not  succeeded,  either  from 
mismanagement  or  from  the  effects  ofihe  climate. 

ft  H^hout  huHchei.  (/lucftenia,  lUiger.) 

These  are  the  Llamas  of  the  new  world.  Cuvier 
states  that  the  toes  are  not  united  by  membranes  as  in 
the  former  species,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

C.  Llama,  Lin.}  Hama,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a 
Stag,  with  a long  shaggy  coat  of  a reddish  grey  colour } 
the  hack  is  straight,  having  no  hunch.  The  neck  ia 
much  bent  and  in  rather  an  elegant  form  j and  the 
animal  does  not  carry  the  head  in  (he  awkward  manner 
of  the  Camel.  The  nails  on  the  toes  of  this  s|>ecies  are 
larger  in  proportion  than  onthoseoftheformerdivision, 
blit  they  have  the  same  figure.  They  have  rather  a 
large  callosity  on  the  chest  between  the  fore  extremities, 
but  the  others  are  very  indistinct,  if  they  exist  at  all. 

This  is  the  most  important  beast  of  burthen  in  the 
bouth  American  continent ; and  was  the  only  one 
known  to  the  natires  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  carry  burthens  to  the  weight  of  lOO 
to  150  pounds.  They  are  docile  but  move  with  great 
gravity  when  domesticated,  and  no  blows  can  force 
them  to  change  their  pace.  If  fatigued  they  imme* 
diutcly  lie  down,  and  will  not  again  move  until  rested, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  to  impel  them  forwards.  When 
angry  they  eject  their  saliva  on  the  offender,  even  to 
the  lilstanee  of  ten  paces ; but  the  account  given  by 
some  authors  of  this  fiuid  being  acrid  or  corrosive,  is 
contmilicted  from  facts.  Llamas  are  employed  in 
transporting  the  rich  ores  of  Potosi,  &c.  I'hey  arc 
laborious  animals  if  left  to  themselves,  but  they  will 
not  bear  much  coercion  i and  if  the  drivers  persevere 
in  endeavouring  to  force  them  forwards,  when  taking 
their  necessary  rest,  they  sometimes  kill  themselves 
by  striking  their  heads  from  side  to  side  on  the  ground. 
In  tJie  wild  state  they  associate  in  laige  herds,  and 
while  feeding,  one  keeps  watch  on  some  high  plnnucle } 
on  perceiving  the  approach  of  any  one  he  neighs,  and 
the  whole  herd  gallops  off  with  great  swiftness. 

C.  PicaaiM,  Lm.  ( Li^o^ne,  Molina,  Buff. ; ficvana. 
Feu.  About  the  size  of  a Sheep } covered  with  a long 
and  very  fine  wool,  of  a dull  purple  colour ; the  belly 
white } sha)>ed  much  like  the  former,  but  much  less. 

The  principal  value  of  this  species  consists  in  the 
wool,  which  is  made  into  valuable  stuffs,  and  large 
herds  are  kept  by  the  Peruvians  for  that  purpose, 
Cuvier  considers  this  species  as  synonymous  with  the 
Paco  of  Buffon,  and  the  Llama  with  theOuaoaco;  the 
latter  name  being  given  to  it  in  the  wild  state,  and  the 
former  when  domesticated. 

CAMERARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen* 
iamtria,  order  Jfmogynui,  natu^  order  Jpoeyn^. 

TOL.  XIX. 


ueric  ebameter  : calyx  five-cleft,  acute,  converging}  CAME- 
corolla  contorted,  funnel-sha{>ed,  border  five*clefi  ( raRJ.\. 
seed'Vessd,  two  horizontal  bags ; seeds  numerous,  ~ 
inserted  into  their  proper  membrane.  C.^MOUS. 

Five  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CAMBHINO,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Maripiisate  of  Ancona,  cen* 
taiiiing  between  50U0  and  60U0  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefiy  employed  in  manufacturing  and  trading  in 
silk.  It  stands  near  the  Appenniucs,  and  contains  u 
handsoinc  cathedral  and  a large  episcopal  palace,  with 
a number  of  churches  and  convents.  Cauicrino  was 
the  native  place  of  Carlo  MaroUi,  the  celebrated 
}>aiuter  and  engraver,  who  was  born  here  in  It 

sluiuU  about  forty  miles  south-west  of  Ancona,  in  lat. 
d3‘’b‘'N.long.  13*24'E. 

CAMION,  from  the  French,  in  ^LiUtary  Jffairs,  a 
small  cart  drawn  by  two  men,  for  the  transportation 
of  balls,  or  for  the  miner's  tools,  frames,  &c. 

CA'aMIS,  or '>  Fr.cAemue;  It.  contirc}  Sp.  comua. 

Ca'mi’s.  / U'ho,  (says  M'acbler,)  that  bos  cars 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  letters,  cun  doubt  that 
tlie  Bar.  Latin  cnmitui  is  formed  from  hemida,  vest'u 
tunka,  from  Gcr.  heioien  ,*  Dutch,  heymen ; bwed.  Ac- 
faafur,  to  cover  } 

All  ia  s c«Mw  liflit  of  purple  silke 
\VouvD  vpou  wiili  «ilu«r,  subtly  wrouglit, 

And  qiiiltnl  vpon  MtUn  uhite  os  tnilke 
TruUed  with  nbbunds  diiwrsly  du-lrsugiit. 

A/tmmt.  f'mrrit  Queette,  book  v.  ruu.  3.  lU  3. 

And  TM  yelsd,  (for  best  of  scorcliing  sire,} 

All  ia  s silken  roiauu,  liliy  wfailc, 

Purflcd  vpun  irilh  many  a folded  plight. 

Id,  ys.  biwk  iL  can.  3.  st.  26. 

CAMI3.U)0,  n.  Fr.  chenme.  See  Camis. 

Vr.camuade,  a sudden  assaulting  or  surprisal  of  the 
enemy,  (so  termed  because  the  soldiers  that  execute  it, 
most  commonly  wear  shirts  over  their  armour,  or  toko 
their  enemies  in  their  shirts.)  Cotgrave. 

Some  were  for  esrryinf  oa  the  work 
Aitsitut  the  Pope,  and  Mue  the  Turk . 

Some  vert  cagsfing  to  supprvM 
llie  c«N«aad«  of  surpUctfS, 

'nul  fifu  aod  dUpeuMtioni  hieder'd, 

Aad  turn'd  to  tk*  oalwnrd  nno  tbe  inward. 

JfmtUr.  J/mdiim,  part  iii.  can.  2 

CAMOUFLET,  a word  adopted  from  the  French, 
in  the  science  of  i}IiUiary  Mining,  to  denote  that  species 
of  subterraneous  warfiire  in  which  the  opposed  miners 
endeavour  to  stifle  each  other,  by  nsing  various  com- 
positions which  create  much  smoke,  or  emit  a very 
offensive  and  destructive  gas. 

CA  .MOUS,  a<(/.  Dutch,  camuj}  It.  ramuto;  Fr. 

Ca^MotSBu,  adj.  >cumaser,  to  flatten,  or  quash  down 

Ca'mocsly.  J the  nose,  to  break  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  to  make  flat-nosed.  Cotgrave. 

Skinner  says,  from  the  Lat.  cowurus.  MCNrrHs;  and 
this  from  the  Gr.  ca^rd.Vev,  bent,  and  this  from 
a bending,  and  cd^rrai,  1 bend. 

Dr.  Jamieson  explains  comoit-aosed,  hook-nosed. 

Round  was  his  foev,  aad  ccmmc  was  bis  oom. 

CAamefr.  The  Itewei  TeU,  r.  3933. 

Her  aose  soni«  drlc  boked 
And  cratMM/yc  erokcnl. 

AAd/wo.  EUitemr  nummitj 
herds,  and  pastorts ! Swine,  aad  kie,  mlus  ovae  I 

Aod  tbeogli  my  aa'se  be  eamtm’d,  my  lipps  thick. 

And  my  ebla  hrislled ' Paa,  great  Paa,  was  suck  ' 

Who  was  the  ckirfs  of  hoanb-nieu,  aad  our  sirs ! 

BemJemeen.  The  Smd  Shefkerd,nctU.m.  9, 

9c 
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CAMP.  CAMP,  0.  'i  A.  S,  Cttfnpwn,  praliari,  Mlare, 

, ^ Camp,  «.  I beliigcrorr,  rastranteiari ; to 

C&'mpatgm,  \to  make  op  wage  wnr  j to  cncomp. 

CAMP-ruaiT,  ( Sounier.  Ger.  ktPmp/tn ; jy.hamprni 

CamP'Ma»tkm.  / Fr.  camper ; U.  campeg,:;iare  ; Sp. 
Cffnipor.  Aa  in  the  Gr.  (say*  Wacbter,)  pn{*^'a^at, 
mice,  is  furmed  from  popif,  ntoMue,  and  in  Latin,  pug’ 
nare,  from  pugnus ; so  in  the  German  from  knm,  the 
band  or  fist,  U well  deduced  ktemp/entpugnandi  et  cer- 
tandi  tignyu  alu. 

In  A.  i).  is  also  found  camp-ttede,castra,  focus  pralii, 
the  place  of  encamping  or  fighting.  Junius  says,  ma- 
nifestly, and  Skinner,  |>erhaps,  from  the  Latin,  campus. 
Vussius  presents  four  different  etymologies  of  compia; 
three  of  which  he  rejects,  and  the  fourth,  which  be 
adopts  from  Joseph  Scaligcr,  is  tIjt  Kapir^t,  i.  e. 
equorum jfertt,  whence  the  goals,  mct4C  ipitf,  were  called 

According  to  the  etymology  of  Wachter,  camp,  in 
Us  first  step,  from  kam,  the  hand,  would  be  the  fight, 
the  battle  itself ; then,  the  marp-sfede  or  place  of 
fighting  i then,  (ns  Cotgrave  expresse.s  it,)  an  ho&st 
or  army  lotlgcd  ; (sc.  prepared  and  awaiting  the  fightj) 
and  uuw  also,  the  mere  lodgment  itself. 

Fur  they  drpsrted  from  RjtpliiUtm  and  esne  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai  and  mmpfJ  in  the  wlklcrDe8,^«uea  there  Iirtel  emmped 
before  the  mouut 

Gtntwm  IMl.  SsoJmt,  ch.  xU.  T.  2. 

It  is  very  rcrtiOn  that  the  Spanyards  hare  refused  bate!,  and 
conveyed  themself  out  of  ther  cam^  neerer  unto  Naples  in  the 
nlfhi,  from  the  place  wliore  they  were  withlo  hauif  a 

mile  of  thanny  of  Moons. 

Sliype.  Jlrmrd#.  J?e  ZaMtrecA,tkt  King's 
JtmitttMdvTf  t9  Vmrtlinml  H'vltfy. 

Had  our  (tTMt  paJlocc  the  capacity  , 

To  rampt  thb  hoast,  we  all  would  sup  tojrcther. 

And  drinhe  carowses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

AAeAfprare.  /Smtanp  and  C7e^«rr«,  fbl.  360. 

Faldus  romped  always  in  the  tfronit  and  hig^b  places  of  the 
moootaios,  out  of  all  dangrer  of  his  enemies  horsemen,  and 
coasted  still  after  the  ciwnsy;  so  that  when  HaneibiU  stayed  In 
any  place,  Fahlus  also  staved. 

A’seM.  PImtmrchf  fol.  152. 

Tlicy  by  faint  flashes  of  exliaiisted  5res, 

There  spyde  a raw^,  as  if  from  danger  farre, 

Well  aerv'd  with  all  to  lefatch  rich  peace  aspires, 

As  if  for  pleasure  coin’d,  to  sport  with  warre, 

Hiey  softly  lay,  (as  at  adorn’d  retim,) 

M'Uert,  (ail  comuiodious,)  nought  their  rest  might  marrr. 

StirUttg.  JunalAaMf  booh  1. 

Tbe  trials  of  ramp-jSgAt  were  perfunned  by  unglc  combat,  in 
lists  appoliiUd  for  tluU  piirposr  hetweeu  the  accuser  and  accused, 
and  were  asuai  iu  aciiuiu  Imth  real  and  crimincl,  where  no  eri- 
dent  proof  of  fart  ap^ieared  from  witneamn,  or  other  ctrenm- 
stances  i tbe  vu*tor  was  aciiuhted,  ami  Um  vanquished,  if  out 
killed  upon  the  held,  wia  conderaned. 

Sir  1t‘.  Trmpit.  /aIrWwc/jM  /•  thr  Hutory  mf  England. 

lie  sent  every  day  very  Hheral  supplies  to  Ute  prisoners ; which 
was  Indeed  doiw  hy  thr  whole  town  1*  so  bousitiful  a manner, 
that  many  of  Ihern,  who  being  abut  np  had  ariUier  air  nor  exer- 
cise, were  in  greater  danfer  ^ Ihelr  plenty,  than  they  had  been 
by  all  their  unhappy  tmmipmkgn. 

JSanMS.  Own  CAar/ss  //.,  Anna,  1665. 
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Tbe  first  time  I saw  him,  fOe  Witt,]  be  told  me  f came  upon  CAMP, 
a day  he  shoold  always  esteem  very  happy,  imth  in  nmpert  of  h»s  _ 

Majeaty’a  resalutioaa,  which  1 hrought,  and  of  those  whk-h  the  ^ 
States  had  taken  about  tlw  disposal  of  the  chief  eomniand  in 
Iheir  army,  iiy  nuking  Frince  Maurice  aiid  Momieur  WurU 
Camp-wmstfT*  geuera). 

Sir  M-'m.  Ttmple,  Ta  Sir  Grarge  A^riVr. 

No  more  of  victory  the  joyful  fansc 
bball  from  my  tamp  to  haughty  Carthage  ily  ( 

Lost,  lost  are  all  Ihe  gl'iritw  of  her  name  - 
With  AsdrubtU  her  hopes  and  furtuncm  die. 

LfUeUan.  //ornrr,  book  ir. 

fie  wise,  Mncenna,  and  tbe  court  forsake  ) 

Our  fortuaes  there,  nor  thou,  nor  I,  shall  make. 

Kven  men  of  merit,  ere  their  point  they  gala, 

Id  hardy  service  make  a long  rempaijfii. 

IWng.  Tht  Loot  of  Famt,  Satiet  3. 

With  the  Greeks  and  w ith  the  Romans,  tbe  art  of 
forming  Cam n was  certainly  very  different  in  its  prac- 
tice and  cooscqucDccs  from  (bat  employed  under  the 
same  nauie  since  the  abolition  of  impregnable  raliyii^ 
places,  by  tbe  inventiou  of  cannon  ^ and  more  luirti- 
cularly  since  Uie  rootle  of  conducting  tbeoperatloiuofa 
campaign  has  been  reduoud  from  its  former  tediousneas 
to  the  rapidity  of  modem  inarches,  and  the  speedily 
conclusive  management  ttf  recent  battles  and  sieges. 

Tlw  Spnrttuis  opf^ear  to  have  been  the  first  who 
paid  much  regard  to  the  fortification  of  their  encamp- 
ments j and  ill  this  they  wore  afterwards  closely  imi- 
tated by  tbe  Mscedoaiaus  and  by  tbe  CarLhaginians,  in 
short  by  oil  the  military  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was 
from  the  Uouuuis  however  that  tbe  art  of  castranicta- 
tion  first  acquired  any  systcrantic  regularity.  Their 
predecessors  generally  accommodated  their  Camps  to 
tbe  ground  upon  which  they  happened  to  be  pitched  \ 
whereas  the  Uomaas  devised  a nearly  invariable  fbnn, 
surrounded  by  regular  intrenchmenU,  wherein  each 
legion,  each  cohort,  or  rather  indeed,  each  individual, 
from  habit  knew  exactly  the  point  which  be  ought  lo 
occupy,  and  the  place  to  which  instant  attention  was 
to  be  directed  in  the  event  of  alarm. 

It  is  said,  but  with  what  truth  there  appears  some 
difficulty  in  deciding,  that  tbe  Romans  first  adopted 
an  exact  system  of  castrametution  after  their  w'ar  with 
Pyrrhus.  (V.  c.  4b0.)  ilnviog  ouce  observed  the  in- 
fluence which  a steady  ailhereDce  to  such  u plan  |)tt>- 
duced  ujMin  the  well-being  and  discipline  of  their 
troops,  they  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  it  during  their 
long  career  of  arms,  but  cmployetl  it  under  noirly 
every  circumstance,uiid  on  all  occaaioas,  even  though 
Ibeir  balu  might  only  be  of  a few  hours  duration. 

Those  Intrenchroeuts,  nr  irregular  Cainps,  some  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  instances  of 
their  deviation  from  this  fixe^l  rule,  having  i>een  appa- 
leuUy  nothing  more  than  advantageous  |Kuitions, 
chiefly  on  the  summits  of  btUs,  strengthened  in  tbe 
Greek  manner,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  nature  of 
the  grotmd ; perha|»s  formed  only  on  the  dilapidated 
remiMuiU  of  Britiah  Camps,  andj  in  foot,  after  the 
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CAMP.  Bomta  ditcipUoe  bad  suffered  coosiderabljr  from  neg> 
lect.  In  the  cities  which  this  people  erected  during 
their  oocupatioo  of  Britain,  they  ^pear  to  have  pur* 
sued  the  same  system  which  marked  their  regular 
Camps.  The  remains  now  existing  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  Silchester,  near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire, 
partakes  very  much  of  the  same  nature,  both  as  to  the 
disposal  of  its  walls,  ditches,  streets  and  gates,  os  the 
Consular,  or  rather  the  Imj^tal  Camp,  which  was 
iadaed  most  probably  the  nucleus  on  which  it  wss 
a/terwards  enlarged. 

It  is  usual  to  follow  the  details  of  Polybius,  la  des> 
cribing  the  Homan  method  of  encampment;  but  as 
several  important  notices  are  oimUcd  in  hie  account, 
and  as  that  celebrated  historian  is,  moreover,  twt 
sufficiently  clear  in  some  of  his  statements,  we  have, 
in  the  present  instance,  added  such  particulars  as  have 
been  noticed  by  other  writers  of  autl^ity.  See  pi.  22, 
Miscellanies. 

In  choosing  their  ground  for  encamping,  the  Homans 
usually  6xed  on  a regular  space,  having,  however,  due 
regard  to  the  vicinage  of  water,  and  the  focility  of 
procuring  supplies  of  forage.  The  form  of  their  Camp 
was  almost  ioTariably  qundrangular,  and  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  a perfect  square,  unless  the  army 
was  unusually  large. 

When  the  troops  composing  the  force,  w'ere  led  by 
a Consul,  they  consisted  commonly  of  two  Homan 
legions,  the  allies,  voluntaries  and  strangers.  The  spot 
for  the  Consular  tent  was  6rst  markofl  out,  in  the  place 
best  adapted  for  general  observation  and  convenience, 
and  a white  ensign  pitched  thereon,  from  which,  os  n 
central  point,  a square  whoso  sides  were  one  hundred 
feet  was  trac^. 

On  that  face  of  the  quadrangle  which  seemed  most 
conveniently  situated  for  water  and  forage,  the  legions 
were  disposed,  and  the  spaces  for  the  twelve  Tribunes 
were  then  equally  ranged  at  intervals  along  the  dis- 
tance which  the  legions  would  cover,  but  fifty  feet 
distant  from  and  pamllel  to  U)c  skle  of  the  square. 

At  the  distance  of  a hundrtil  feet  from  the  Tribunes, 
the  backs  of  whose  tents  were  towards  the  Consular 
ground, another  parallel  right  line  was  drawn,  on  which 
the  legions  and  the  allies  were  totjULCuptheir  position, 
and  three  purple  flags  were  planted,  tomarx  these  divi- 
sions; the  first  on  that  side  of  theConsular  ground  chosen 
for  the  front  of  the  Camp,  the  second  ou  the  middle 
of  the  line  of  the  IVibuoes,  and  the  third  on  the  centre 
of  that  by  which  the  troops  were  to  encamp.  Other 
flags  or  pikes  were  also  sometimes  fixed  to  dertote  the 
remaining  points  of  the  Consular  space,  &c.  and  thus 
every  soldier  on  marching  up  to  the  ground.  In  the 
usutd  order,  knew  immediately  the  part  of  the  street 
on  which  his  tent  was  to  be  raised. 

The  white  banner  of  the  Consul  pointed  out,  even 
at  a distance,  liie  disposition  of  their  Camp,  and  as 
Polybius  justly  remarKs,  (he  march  of  the  legions  to  U, 
resembled  the  entrance  of  citizens  to  their  native  town, 
where  each  naturally  finds  his  own  dwelling  without  any 
perceptible  exercise  of  thought,  so  exactly  similar  were 
the  Homan  Camps  under  nearly  every  circumstouce. 

The  cavalry  street  was  formed  by  erecting  a per- 
pendicular from  the  centre  of  the  last  named  right  line 
outwards,  a space  of  twentv*fivc  feet  being  marked 
out  on  each  side  of  it,  and  this  street  led  directly  to 
one  of  the  prindpid  gates. 

Every  troop  of  cavalry,  as  well  as  each  compony  of 


iuCantry,  received  poaaeasion  of  Uie  oame  tnantliy  of  CAMP, 
ground,  which  was  a square  of  one  huodied  fool. 

Behind  the  cavalr}’,  and  parallel  to  them,  the  hwiriik 
or  the  oldest  and  choMn  soldiers  of  the  line,  pitched 
their  tents  with  their  bocks  towards  ihc  hoieeaMU 
Fifty  feet  distant,  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  triarii, 
came  the  primc^>e$,  or  men  in  the  full  vigour  of  lifo 
and  of  the  second  line.  Next  to  the  proic^pes,  were 
encamped  the  hagtatij  or  those  younger  ibao  (he  lust 
named,  who  compost  Uie  first  Une  in  battle,  and  who 
fought  with  darts  and  Javelins  as  well  as  with  the 
poniard  and  the  sword.  Of  the  velitn,  or  youngest  and 
fourth  order  of  troops,  who  corresponded  with  the 
modem  very  light  armed  soldiers,  Polybius  makes  no 
mention  in  his  details  of  Itoman  castrametation  ; ac- 
cording to  some  writers  they  were  encampe<l  in  the 
same  order  as  the  others,  but  by  what  has  fitUen  from 
the  Greek  historian,  concerning  the  Roman  order  of 
battle,  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  equally 
distributed  amongst  tlie  other  three  orders. 

The  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  allies  were  posted 
on  the  right  ajid  left  of  the  Roman  infantry,  the  latter 
with  their  foces  towards  the  intrcnchment. 

On  the  right  of  the  Coasular  space  the  Quwttoriam, 
and  on  the  left  the  Forvm  were  marked  out;  and  on 
each  extreme  side  of  the  ground  thus  allotted,  the  > 

horse  and  foot  guards  of  the  Consul  and  Quwstor  were 
stationed,  the  foot  guards  being  next  to  the  ramparts. 

On  the  front  of  the  Consul’s  tent,  and  ut  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  works,  the  extraordinary 
foot  and  cavalry  formed  a line,  having  an  open  space 
in  their  centre  leading  to  a gate  ; and  on  each  flank  of 
these  troops,  spaces  were  appropriated  for  strangers  or 
supernumeraries. 

La.stly,  but  with  never  varying  precaution,  tb« 
whole  camp  was  enclosed  by  a ditch  and  {xillsaded 
rampart ; the  inner  slope  of  the  parapet  being  always 
two  hundred  fect_ distant  from  nearest  tents  on 
every'  side  of  the  square.  This  distance  was  sufficient 
to  secure  the  soldiers  from  the  onnoyooce  of  ordinary 
missiles,  or  from  projected  fire,  whilst  the  extent  it 
occupied,  was  very  scrvice^le  to  contain,  at  night,  or 
when  closely  pressed,  the  cattle,  forage,  or  spoils, 
which  the  army  might  have  collected. 

We  have  thus  concisely  given  a description  of  the 
ordinary  Consular  or  Poly  bian  Camp,  os  it  issometimes 
called  ; with  respect  to  the  variation  of  figure  to  which 
we  have  alluded  when  the  force  was  greater  than  two 
legions,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  sbspe 
was  only  altered  by  lengthening  the  sides ; and  that  if 
two  Consuls  acted  togethor,  their  armies  encamped 
opposite  to  each  other  within  the  same  boundary,  the 
situation  of  the  Consular  tents,  &c.  sufiering  occa- 
sional modifications  according  to  particular  necessities. 

The  greatest  care  w.ns  obi^erveU  to  keep  the  ground 
io  front  of  the  Tribunes,  I'lean  and  free  from  dust,  by 
sprinkling  it  with  water;  for  on  this  space  (he  Homans 
passed  the  chief  part  of  their  unemployed  time*.  It 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  the  other  duties 
of  a Homan  Camp.  Polybius  and  I'cgclius  have  mi- 
nutely detailed  and  coinmenUHl  upon  them,  and  their 
remarks  may  be  very  instructively  perused  by  every 
military  reader;  particularly  those  portions  which 
relate  to  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  encampment,  in 
the  ease  and  certainty  w hich  the  Romans  were  always 
enabled  to  form  from  their  Camp  into  immediate 
order  of  battle ; for  if  any  danger  was  opporcut  by  the 
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CAMP,  nalure  of  the  enemy's  movements,  the  Generelis,  when 
the  country  wa*  open,  ranged  their  infantry  directly 
into  three  pnrallel  lines  out>ide  of  the  encampment, 
with  the  baggage  alternating  between  them.  In  this 
order,  with  the  cavalry  on  their  Hanks,  front  or  rear, 
iLs  the  case  required,  they  marchetl  in  litiej  oiul  on 
whichever  point  they  were  threatened,  the  army  pre- 
sented itself  in  complete  reatliuess  for  action,  as  it  w{is 
merely  necessary  for  the  three  lines  of  infamr)  to  turn 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  when  clear  of  their  ba^age, 
to  front  and  march  forward. 

Respecting  some  of  the  other  arrangements  of  a 
Consular  Camp,  neither  Polybius  nor  Vegetius  are  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  us  to  follow  them  j some  anti- 
quarians have  held  it  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  much 
care  was  taken  that  the  sides  should  correspond  with 
the  cardinal  points;  there  appears,  however,  very  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  much  attention  was  paid  to 
any  other  circumstances  than  the  favourahie  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  as 
already  stated. 

In  looking  to  the  extraordinary  remains  of  the  for- 
tresses and  cities  of  Uichboruugfa.  Silchcstcr,  Port- 
chester,  Pevensey  and  other  Roman  stations  now  ex- 
isting in  England,  it  seems  very  clear,  particubirly  by 
those  of  Rjchborough.  that  in  the  Camps,  of  which 
these  towns  and  places  were  undoubtedly  extensions, 
four  gates  were  always  left  in  the  four  intrenchincnU 
which  covered  them.  The  PralorUtn  "ate  opened,  most 
probably,  to  the  country  from  the  centre  of  the  front, 
the  i>cin/maN  from  the  centre  of  the  rear,  the  Porta 
principalis  dcjtra,  and  the  Porla  pr'mcipalis  siRutra, 
from  the  right  and  left  of  the  street  which  separated 
the  troops  from  the  ground  allotted  to  the  Tribunes 
and  Prefects. 

One  of  the  most  singular  facts  res])ecting  Roman 
military  discipline,  is  the  well  authenticated  patience 
with  which  the  soldiers  undertook  long  and  fatiguing 
marches ; burthened  not  only  with  their  arms  ami 
armour,  but  also  with  their  intrenching  tools  and  all 
the  means  for  carrying  their  fortifications  into  imme- 
diate execution.  Each  soldier,  besides  the  proper 
implements  for  such  purposes,  carried  one  or  more 
round  palisades,  six  or  seven  feet  In  length  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  the  top  or  point  of  which  was  sharp 
ami  hardened  in  the  fire,  having  near  it  several  pliable 
branches  left  untrimmed,  with  which,  when  its  infe- 
rior extremity  was  fixed  two  or  three  feet  in  the  earth, 
they  secured  their  line,  by  interlacing  these  flexible 
ribands  into  each  other. 

In  developing  the  subject,  Militaxt  ExoivEaniNo, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  particularly  these 
field  fortifications  of  the  ancients,  which,  as  well  as 
their  permanent  works,  resemble  in  a very  singular 
manner  the  improvements  now  constantly  adding  to 
that  important  portion  of  the  modern  art  of  war.  The 
method  of  using  fiiscincs  was  certainly  very  different 
from  (hat  employed  at  present ; but  the  triangular  ex- 
cavation of  the  ditch  round  the  Camp,  and  the  manner 
of  forming  the  rampart,  must  have  suggested  to  Carnot 
and  other  modem  engineers,  the  rules  they  have  pub- 
lisheil ) though  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that 
rapid  as  the  warlike  operations  of  the  present  age 
appear  to  be,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  excelled  us  in 
the  speed  and  certainty  with  which  they  placed  their 
Camps  under  cover  from  the  missUcs  of  their  adver- 
saries I as  it  is  clear,  from  calculating  the  depth  and 


breadth  of  Ibcir  ditch,  even  when  formed  under  cir- 
cumstances which  required  increase  of  vigilance,  that 
six  hours  were  quite  sufficient  to  excavate  it,  to  form 
the  rumpurt  and  juirapet,  and  to  plant  the  latter  with 
an  ftlnuist  impassable  line  of  continuous  palicoding, 
whilst  not  more  than  six  or  eight  soldiers  were  ne- 
cessary for  (he  working  party  told  off  to  each  running 
fathom. 

But  in  more  permanent  Camps,  the  Roman  gencruls 
usually  took  infinite  precaution  to  prevent  surprise; 
the  aggfr  or  rampart  was  crowned  at  bow  shot  or 
smaller  distances  with  square  wooden  towers,  two  or 
three  stages  in  height,  borne  of  these  means  of  addi- 
tional delence  are  describe<l  by  Cfsar,  who  in  defend- 
ing his  Comp  against  the  Bellovaci,  coostructed  smell 
square  bastions  or  cavaliers  so  near  to  each  other  on 
the  rampart,  as  to  be  able  to  connect  (hem  with  para- 
petted  bridges,  which,  with  the  lowers,  were  cased 
with  mattings  of  osier,  or  hurdles.  This  with  a double 
ditch,  offered  to  bis  assailants  the  difficulties  of  expos- 
ing themselves  to  two  distinct  stages  of  the  defenders, 
who  were  in  comparative  security  from  cither  the 
plunging  or  horizontal  missiles  of  the  enemy.  Galleries, 
siniibtr  to  those  constructed  of  timber  above  ground, 
in  tlie  modern  sap,  were  also  used  by  Cesar  and  other 
Generals,  but  were  usually  placed,  as  our  modern 
splinter  proofs  or  permanent  casemates  arc,  along  the 
interior  of  the  rampart.  The  fortification  of  his  Camp 
by  Caesar  in  Spain,  under  the  eyes  of  Afrenius  and 
I'ctreius,  without  their  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
his  operations,  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  supcriorilyof 
this  celebrated  leader  in  every  branch  of  his  prufession. 
An  attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  this  extraor- 
dinary commander,  and  of  those  who  have  commented 
on  his  wars,  will  point  outalmost  innumerable  instancea 
of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  castrametation  in  its  most 
extended  sense. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  small  Camps,  fortified 
according  to  the  nature  of  (he  ground,  were  erected 
in  pressing  ca.ses  in  the  vicinity  of  (he  main  body,  to 
secure  a supply  of  water,  crown  a height,  or  defend  a 
bridge.  These  were  named  castella,  and  when  near  each 
other,  or  when  established  round  a town  or  fortress, 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  communications  with  it,  were 
connected  by  continued  intrenchments.  If  they  were 
thus  joined  to  the  chief  Camp,  the  line  which  con- 
ncct(^  (hem  was  called  6racAiion;  and  not  unfrequently 
the  Romans,  when  besieging  a place,  constructed  lilies 
both  of  counter  and  of  circumvallation. 

In  the  ages  of  the  Republic,  when  Roman  valour 
sought  only  occasions  to  extend  its  dominion,  their 
Camps  were  usually  those  designed  for  offensive  ope- 
rations i and  as  a recent  military  writer,  the  Baron  de 
Rogniat,  observes  in  his  considerations  on  the  Art  of 
war,  were  generally  planted  beyond  large  or  rapid 
rivers,  In  order  that  no  obstacle  or  barrier  should  exist 
between  the  legions  and  their  enemies.  \Vc  have 
therefore  preferred  giving  a fuller  devclopemcnt  of  the 
art  of  castrametation  os  practised  by  the  llomans  prior 
to  the  era  of  Augustus  Cesar,  rather  than  attending 
minutely  to  the  more  recent  account  of  Ilyginos;  for, 
although  the  Empire  was  at  its  highest  point  of  renown 
under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  this  author  s brief 
and  unconnected  memoir  was  roiuposed,  yet  M the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans  certainly  underwent  a 
considerable  change,  and  evinced  many  symptoms  of 
declension,  even  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Marias,  it 
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CAMP,  would  nUher  fati^e  than  amuse  the  reader  to  follow 
Hy^inus,  or  his  learned  and  laborious  commentator 
Schelius,  further  than  by  stating,  that  the  Imperiul 
Camps  were  formed  in  a somewhat  sitnilox  style  to  the 
Consular  •,  the  square  figure  being  merely  extended  to 
an  oblong,  and  a greater  number  of  soldiers  crowded 
into  the  space  occupied  before,— os  increasing  effemi- 
nacy and  enervation  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ 
many  bauds  in  performing  the  works  of  the  intreoch- 
ment. 

If  the  Imperial  Camp  was  one  half  longer  than  its 
breadth,  or  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two,  it  was  named 
coitra  leriiaUi,  ai)d  usually  contained  three  legions  with 
their  auxiliaries;  and  when  It  exceeded  this  proportion 
it  was  called  caslra  clastica,  because  a general  sounding 
of  the  warlike  instruments  of  music  was  necessary 
from  the  Prelorium,  as  the  fntecinum  or  trumpet  could 
not  l)e  beard  in  the  remote  parts  of  it. 

In  this  Camp  there  were  three  divisions  or  unequal 
portions ; that  in  front  of  the  Pretorium  was  styled 
pritientura,  the  next  lying  between  the  principal  street 
and  the  via  quintana,  and  having  the  Pratorium  in  its 
centre,  was  colled  lalera  Pratoni,  and  the  remaining 
one,  beyond  the  quintana  and  behind  the  Preetorium, 
was  named  retentura.  It  hod  also  four  gates,  and  Hy- 
ginus  states  that  the  Decuman  was  so  named  because 
the  tenth  cohort  of  the  l^on  was  encamped  near  it. 
Another  difference  also  existed  In  the  Kepublican 
Camps,  the  allies  were  posted  near  the  ramparts,  in 
the  Imperial  armies  they  were  enclosed  by  the  Roman 
legions ; probably  because,  from  the  immense  extent 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  manner 
in  which  distant  provinces  were  sometimes  governed, 
they  were  less  fit  to  be  trusted.  The  Imperial  Comps 
were  moreover  always  surrounded  by  suburbs,  con- 
taining sutlers  and  merchants,  and  to  these  suburbs 
most  of  the  cities  on  the  German  frontiers  owe  their 
origin. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  Roman 
^stem  of  castrametation  through  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  j we  know  that  the  unvarying  rules 
of  its  former  nature  had  long  been  dissipated  previous 
to  the  Imjierial  seat  being  transferred  to  Byzantium, 
nod  we  accordingly  find  mat  the  circular,  oval,  and 
irregular  form,  or  in  short  any  figure,  which  suiteil  the 
nature  of  the  ground  or  the  notions  of  their  leaders, 
was  adopted  by  the  falling  Romans. 

It  would  be  equally  in  vain  to  attempt  an  eluci- 
dation of  this  subject  through  the  dark  and  melancholy 
interval,  which  followed  the  extinction  of  Roman 
power,  by  the  surrender  of  Constantinople  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  we  shall  therefore  turn  our  attention 
to  other  quarters,  and  even  in  so  doing  we  shall  merely 
glance  at  the  extraordinary  remains  of  British  military 
works  which  cover  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  our 
own  country. 

Tacitus  has  clearly  described  the  mountain  Camps 
or  strong'holds  of  Caraciacus,  and  Csesar  baa  men- 
tioned the  lowland  fortresses.  Of  one  of  the  former 
there  are  still  existing  very  large  remains  on  the  moun- 
tain Mocl  Arthur  in  rliiitshire. 

The  Herefordshire  beacon,  one  of  the  most  lofty  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  has  also  another  extensive  British 
Camp  tolerably  perfect ; and  there  is  another  near 
Bruff  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  having 
two  deep  ditches,  with  a stnmg  rampart  formed  of 
•tones.  Mr.  Gough  supposes  also  that  the  very  sin- 


gular ancient  Camp  near  Clun  in  Shropshire,  was  the  CAMP, 
great  rallying  Camp  of  Caractacus;  it  is  situated  on 
the  point  of  a great  hill,  and  so  judiciously  placed  as 
to  be  accessible  only  on  one  side,  with  very  profound 
double  ditches  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  on  the 
northern  front,  whilst  on  the  east  it  is  impregnable 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  south,  for 
the  same  reason,  there  appears  hut  one  ditch.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  west  with  double  works  to  defend 
it,  and  on  the  south-west  it  has  even  treble  furtifica- 
tiona.  Wales  presents  many  other  such  Camps,  the 
names  and  nature  of  which  it  would  exceed  our  limits 
to  detail. 

Even  in  North  and  South  America,  many  hill-forts 
of  an  unknown  date  arc  frequently  discovered.  Ulloa 
mentions  several  in  the  latter  country,  imd  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  class  the  fortresses  of  the  Incas 
and  their  astonishing  military  roads,  amongst  the  most 
curious  of  the  irregular  plans  of  encampment  devised 
by  uncultivated  nations. 

Our  information  concerning  the  niilitar)’  works  of 
the  middle  ages,  if  too  uncertain,  os  well  as  too  unin- 
teresting, to  have  much  reliance  placed  u|K>n  it,  we 
shall  therefore  turn  our  attention  to  its  revival  and 
renovation  in  more  recent  times.  We  must,  however, 
not  forget  to  mention,  as  a very  singular  fact,  timl  of 
all  the  nations  who  have  hod  the  means  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  Roman  discipline,  the  Turks 
have  been  the  only  ones  who  have  imitated  it,  by  con- 
stantly intrenching  their  Camps,  or  by  palisading 
them,  and  as  their  mode  of  executing  the  latter  .species 
of  defence  is  novel,  we  shall  briefly  explain  it. 

In  forming  their  fuilisaded  Camps,  the  Turks  use 
beams  nearly  twice  os  large  os  those  employed  by  the 
Romans,  which  they  closely  connect  together  and 
pierce  with  loop  boles.  These  kind  of  fortifications 
they  call  palavhat,  ind  they  were  copied  with  great 
success  by  the  French  at  Dresden  in  lb  IS,  os  the  army  of 
the  Allies  in  vain  attempted  to  force  them,  experiencing 
at  the  same  time  an  immense  loss;  the  cannon  shot 
having  in  general  passed  through  the  timbers  without 
breaking  them,  or  effecting  a practicable  breach.  Ou 
searching  the  history  of  comparatively  recent  wars, 
we  find  that  the  honour  of  reviv  ing  the  art  of  encamp- 
ment may  be  most  justly  conceded  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  generally 
surrounded  his  Camp  with  works,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  such  order  (hat  the  Prussian  army  was  always 
ready  at  a moment's  notice  to  form  into  immediate 
order  of  battle. 

In  feet,  as  Na]K)leon  has  slated  in  his  Afemoirt,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  modern  art  is  this,  (hat  since  the 
invention  of  cannon  has  obliged  the  lenders  of  armies 
to  extend  the  order  of  battle,  und  to  prevent  troops  from 
being  too  closely  pressed  together,  they  should  always, 
whether  under  canvass,  huitetl,  in  bivouac,  or  even 
when  merely  reposing  on  the  ground,  be  so  situated 
that  they  may  be  uniformly  in  readiness  to  form  in 
one,  two,  or  three  lines,  as  may  be  judged  most  advan- 
tageous. 

The  knowledge  of  proper  positions,  and  the  being 
able  to  seize  at  once  on  them,  constitutes,  with  firm- 
ness and  self-possession,  the  best  features  in  a General's 
character  ; the  minor  details  of  tracing  out  the  front 
and  depth  of  a Camp  devolve  on  inferior  officers,  and 
are  not  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  most  moderate  capa- 
city ; in  fe^,  the  soldiers  of  themselves  would  readily 
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CAMP.  pWe  tbeir  trats  or  bats  in  excellcat  order,  if  tbef 
“ Jneixly  pil<Nl  their  nnns  io  the  iioe  ia  which  it  wo* 
^N\  l>l  ’ should  act,  and  then  act  op  their  tens* 

HOMA.  dwcUing^  at  ^ven  distances  behind  them. 

lr»  modern  warfare  there  arc  various  modes  of  cxer- 
cisiti|^  Ibis  art,  which  may  be  properly  dhHded  under 
the  two  general  heofU  of  uiirencAied  aiwl  opem  Comps. 
'I'hc  former  are  cbiedy  employed  in  active  warfare 
before  a besieged  place,  when  a smaller  army  is  act* 
ing  in  presence  of  a laiger  one,  or  when  on  ini]>ortaot 
base  line  of  operations  is  taken  up,  with  a view  to 
ftrture  results. 

The  latter  is  used  when  on  army  is  merely  in  ob< 
ser^'ation,  in  march,  covering  a convoy,  or  collecting 
loan  enemy’s  country,  as  well  as  when  in  peaceable 
occupation  of  it,  or  at  such  times  as  it  is  assembled  at 
home  for  exercise  or  for  health. 

The  words  tJjfmiiw  Camp  arc  wed  by  some  writers, 
without  mneh  regard  either  to  grammatical  construc- 
tion or  to  reason  ; as  that  which  implies  security  and 
rest,  the  chief  object  ia  posting  iroo|>s  in  a ( amp, 
cannot  be  coupled  with  another  term  whose  meaning 
nod  end  is  activity  at>d  annoyance.  Dr/entiet  Camps 
are  included  under  the  first  head,  and  we  totally  reject 
the  other  innumerable  terms  which  have  hitherto  been 
invented  to  swell  the  bulk  of  Bssays  on  Uiis  subject, 
but  which  are  unknown  to  military  men. 

(Jnintrenehed  encampments,  when  made  under 
favourable  circumstances,  such  as  in  the  peace.tbW 
occupation  of  a country,  or  at  home,  are  usually,  in 
the  British  service,  traced  out  on  elevated  ground 
favourably  disposed  for  defence,  and  abounding  with 
commnnicattons  for  water  and  supplies,  'i'bi^  re- 
semble the  Roman  Camps,  inasmuch  as  they  are  regu- 
larly formed  into  streets,  and  as  the  soldiers  are  always 
in  front,  the  Subalterns  behind  them,  the  ('.aptains  next, 
and  the  Field  Officers  in  the  rear.  Tlie  depth  allowed 
for  a regiment  of  infantry  of  nine  companies,  UX)  men 
each,  is  usnally  .^90  yards  from  the  Seijeants  tents  to 
the  rcror,  whilst  its  ^nt  is  200  yards  long,  indodiog 
the  two  battalion  guns  if  such  are  attached.  For  the 
cavalry,  which  arm  is,  however,  very  seldom  under 
canvass,  a s(|uadron  is  allowed  120  feet  for  its  front, 
and  about  ttX)  in  depth,  and  100  yards  of  interval  ia 
geaenilly  given  for  the  space  between  each  regiment. 

The  Hoc  usually  encamp  by  regiments,  and  in  their 
rear  the  cooking  places,  sutlers  bootbe,  and  other 
accompaniments  are  placed. 

Brigades  of  sappers  and  miners  are  usnally  encamped 


with  their  horsea,  pontoons  and  st«#e«,  near  the  CAMP, 

body  of  the  array,  and  in  a coavenieot  situation  for 
easy  access  to  iht  wboW  s|iace  occupied.  Tlie  park 
of  artillery  is  either  ia  the  rear  of  the  centre,  and  in  homa 
front  of  the  reserve,  or  at  any  other  part  of  the  rear 
which  may  be  most  favouralde  for  the  site  of  their 
Camp,  which  is  a bu-gc  spoce  allotted  for  the  guns, 
waggons,  stares,  bMll>cartridgc,  carts,  and  spare  am- 
munition, &c.  If  the  artillery  txiUecUd  with  an  army 
is  ten  or  twelve  companies  stnmg,  they  usually  make 
their  park  os  follows.  A S4)uikre  about  900  or 
1000  feet  being  given  uid  picketted  out,  will  contain 
from  eighty  to  100  pieces  uf  cannon,  twenty  or  thirty 
howitrers.  four  forges,  400  waggons,  2oOO  horses,  and 
from  13  to  1.500  guuners,  who  also  act  os  drivers  j as 
the  artillery,  according  to  recent  alterations,  have  no 
regular  corps  of  drivers,  the  gunners  being  truioed  to 
both  duties.  The  quarter  guards  are  ranged  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  front,  with  a main  guard  be- 
tween them.  The  officers  and  men  are  then  encamped 
each  Dank  of  the  lines  of  w’nggoiis,  guns,  and 
howitzers,  on  the  rear  of  which  the  coauiiissariat  aod 
civilians  attached  to  the  pork  are  stationed  tl»e  (A>m- 
raanding  Officer's  marquee  is  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of 
the  guns  and  waggons,  and  the  horses  in  lines  ia  rear 
of  tlM  whole.  On  each  flank  of  the  horses,  the  sut- 
lers are  allowed  to  erect  their  booths,  and  (lie  forges 
are  placed  behind  the  Comp  in  sight  of  the  rear  guard. 

The  roost  important  of  the  doty  of  an  officer 
who  is  charged  with  tracing  out  a Camp,  is,  therefore, 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  may  be  the 
order  of  battle  chosen  by  the  General,  whetlier  in  two, 
three,  or  more  lines,  he  roust  give  the  Comp  the  some 
length  of  front  that  the  troops  occupy  when  drawn  up 
in  such  order,  whatever  may  be  the  width  or  depth  of 
the  file.  That  he  causes  them  to  encamp  by  regimeots 
and  squadrons,  that  the  bread  woggons  and  baking 
ovens  are  as  near  as  jxissible  to  the  rear,  and  that 
there  Is  every  facility  lor  procuring  water.  The  de- 
fensive measures  are  usually  the  care  of  another  branch 
of  the  service,  and  are  generally  arranged  previowily 
to  setting  down  the  Camp. 

3o  considerable  a portion  of  tlie  description  of  in* 
trenching  Camps  comes  naturally  under  the  head  of 
EoanvicsTioir,  that  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  that 
article,  coatentiag  ourselves  at  present  with  two  or 
three  of  the  profiles  used  formerly  and  at  present  ia 
similar  operations.  Sec  plate  28,  Misoellaoics. 


CAMPAGNA  D1  ROMA,  or  the  Tsaatvomy  or 
Romx,  is  one  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  joining  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  washed  on  the  south  by  the  Tus- 
can sea,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  11  Patrimonio 
di  St.  Pietro  & Sabina.  It  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Latium,  and  varies  from  fifty  to 
seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  in 
breadth.  This  Province  was  anciently  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  Europe,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a 
desolate  waste.  The  Pontine  Marshes  occupy  a large 
space  of  the  south-east,  and  fill  the  air  with  a pesti- 
lential vapour,  which  renders  (he  cliroate  of  all  the 
cootiguoos  dijtrieU  very  unbeulthy.  The  formation 


of  the  Caropngoa  is  considered  as  entirely  volcanic, 
anti  the  soil  is  in  general  rich;  but  it  wants  cultiva- 
tion to  render  it  proUfic  in  useful  products.  Some 
atlcm|i(s  have  Usdy  been  mode  for  its  improvement ; 
one  of  which  is  a grand  rood  through  the  middle  of 
the  PontJoe  Marshes  j but  until  a proper  system  of 
drainage  be  adopted,  Uulc  amelioration  con  be  ex- 
pected. After  the  incorporation  of  Campogna  with 
Ae  French  Empire  in  iblo,  it  formed  the  greater  jtari 
of  the  Department  of  Home.  The  chief  Towns  of  this 
Province,  exclusive  of  Home,  with  their  population 
are  the  following  : viz. 
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CAUPAO- 
NA  01 
ROMA. 

CAM- 

Towas. 

Tiverii 

Velklri 

Fraaeali 

PopotaUs*. 

CA'MPHIRB,  r.A  T*  x...  v * i 

Ca'Miwf.a  « 1 i 

, * ' >wbicb  Vossius  thinks  is  from  the 

La  >iruoaATB,or  f . 

C.'««o«T.O.  J 

CA»f- 

PHIftE. 

CAMRUP. 

PEACm'. 

Ostia 

Palestrina 

Albono  ......... 

Aad  albeit  tke  geopke  arc  aaoct  lewd  yet  Iho  cotltry  la  exceed- 
ing good,  abcuD^ng  with  all  rAmoditics,  as  fkah,  rorne,  rice, 
riltwr,  gold,  wood  of  aIoa,  emmykire,  and  maray  other  cMags. 

UmUmyt.  r»ymge,  Odariiwf. 

CA'MPAIN,  1 See  CiiAMrAioM.  " Weying;  at  foot 

Ca^mfixo,  a.  J ball,  fftrrfr  Groee.  Perhaps  from 
the  A.  S.  ramptfm,  to  ermtend.  See  Camp. 

CAMPANULA,  m Botany,  a genus  of  the  clam  P<m- 
tandria,  order  Monogynui,  natural  order  Campanuiatrit. 
Generic  character:  corolla  beU-abaped,  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  enclosed  with  broad  valves  bearing  the  sta- 
mina ; stigma  three-cleft ; capsule  inferior,  gnping 
with  lateral  pores.  • 

ITiis  genu*  comains  two  hundred  and  thirtr  species, 
^nnd  numerous  rarietiei,  natives  of  various  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  Eight  species  are  natives  of  Eng- 
land. 

C’A>IPANUL.\RIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polypi,  order  Vaginati  of  Liimarck.  Generic  character: 
polypary  plant-shaped,  filiform,  branched,  horny  j 
branches  tubular;  cups  campanulatc,  toothed  at  the 
mar^n,  supported  on  long  tortuous  peduncles. 

The  Campanularia  have  considerable  relation  to  the 
genus  Sertnlaria,  with  which  they  were  combined  by 
Linnwus;  they  are,  however,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  twigs  not  being  toothed  at  the  sides  by  the  little 
sessile  cups.  In  Campannlaritr  the  cups  instead  of 
being  attached  immediately  to  the  stem,  arc  supported 
on  foot-stalks,  which  arc  of  considerable  length,  and 
tortuous  at  the  base.  Serhttaria,  yerticillata,  and  Dicko- 
ioma,  Lin.  belong  to  thu  genus. 

C.\MPBELTOWN,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  Argylc- 
shire,  with  a good  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  compleielv  sheltered 
by  the  surrounding  hills.  The  inhabitant*  are  em- 
ployed in  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, in  tambouring  musUn,  and  In  trade.  Large 
rjuantities  of  coals  are  found  within  a few  miles,  as 
Well  as  fullers'  earth,  or  rather  n sj^ecies  of  soap  rock. 
Campbeltown  is  very  ffavoumhly  situated  for  conimuni- 
cation  l>oth  with  Ireland  and  the  river  Clyde.  In  the 
the  year  1701,  it  wa.<!  created  a Royal  Burgh,  and  now 
unites  with  those  of  Ayr,  Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Roth- 
say  in  rrtnrnlng  a Member  to  the  Imperial  Parli.vment. 
At  the  last  census,  the  population  of  the  Burgh  was 
d445,  but  that  of  the  whole  parish  Included  0016 
individuals.  Campbeltown  is  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Ayr,  in  lat.  55®  N.  long.  5*  34'  W, 

CAMPE.\CHY,  a seaport  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a 
buy  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Merida  or  Yucatan.  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said  to  have  contained 
3000  houses,  many  of  them  well-built  of  stone,  and  in- 
terspersed with  several  monuments  of  Indian  art.  It 
was  for  a long  time  the  principal  place  of  resort  for 
lopvood,  which  grew  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood, 
till  the  British  landed  and  cut  it  in  the  peninsula.  The 
town  Is  defended  by  a castle,  but  has  been  several 
times  taken  and  plundered.  ITie  harbour  is  large  but 
shallow,  and  the  principal  branch  of  its  trade  now  con- 
sists in  exporting  the  wax  of  Yucatan.  It  has  also  a 
Tnanufactnry  of  cotton,  and  a population  of  about  6000 
individuals.  Lat.  Ill®  51'  N,  long.  90®  31'  W. 


And  Mto  ebastv  Wuiee,  And  drieks  poppy-seed, 

And  saelU  U nmfkirt  fasUnf. 

>/«//.  .Seiirrs,  sat.  in 
OrHre,  like  ArarthnsUn,  on  poor  John, 

Then  bolbe  nijAelf  ntflil  by  night  in  marbk  dew, 

And  nae  no  soap  bat  emmpJurt  tulU. 

Aimmingrr.  Tkr  Gwarditm,  act  iiL  K.  1. 

Waab-balla  perfnaed,  eamftkirtd,  and  plain,  tkall  rmtorc  com- 
pleaUuM  to  that  degree,  tiuu  a country  tox-kianter  irko  use*  ikcm, 
aliaU  in  a wvek'a  time  look  witii  a courtly  and  alTable  paJenens, 
witbotil  using  the  bagnio  or  cupping.  Totirr,  No.  101. 

7^11  bating  formerly  tried  that  oil  of  ritriul  would  eiuily  ihik 
with  common  ail,  we  tried  also,  by  shaking  (be  saline  and  cam- 
pAvratf  liquors  together,  to  nnite  them,  and  easily  roofounded 
tbeiii  into  one  high  rohnired  liquor,  which  teemed  very  aalforai. 
nod  contiatR'd  so  at  least  as  to  sn;w}  lor  nany  Imuri. 

Hpyle.  tiutcry  FinuMru,  part  U. 

The  more  correct  orlhography  of  tills  word  from  its 
Latin  derivation  would  be  C'ampiiom,  bat  wc  have 
clossetl  it  aceonling  toour  more  numerous  authorities, 
Camphire  is  a vegetable,  concrete,  white,  semitrans- 
p.uciu,  brittle  substance;  of  a crystalline  texture,  unc- 
tuous to  tl»e  touch,  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of 
rosein.*iry,aud  a bitter,  aromatic,  pungent  flavour.  It  is 
volatile  in  a moist  and  warm  air ; combines  with  \ itrio- 
lic,  nitric  and  acetic  acids,  alcohol,  oils,  resins,  bal- 
sams nnd  ether.  It  readily  inflames  wHtb  copious  fumes. 
Its  .specific  gravity  Is  ODOe 

Caoiphire  is  the  produce  of  certain  trees  in  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Japan.  The  Lmrras  CampHora  is  that 
which  supplies  the  Europeon  markets.  The  Camphire 
is  found  in  perpendicular  veins  near  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  or  in  its  Knom,  and  the  same  tree  exude*  a fluid 
termed  Oil  of  Camphire.  The  Venetians  formerly  mo- 
nopolised the  purification  of  Camphire.  'fhe  Dutch 
afterward*  practiced  the  artsuccessfully ; on<l  its  refine- 
ment isnow  carrifdonin  England,  although  the  process 
is  profes.'ieiily  kept  secret.  Employed  in  medicine, 
C'omphirc  is  a stimulant,  a sudorific,  and  a powerful 
antiseptic.  Artificial  Camphire  has  been  pnMlured 
from  oil  of  turpenrine  and  muriatic  acid. 

CAMPIIOUO.SMA,  in  Botauy,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tctrandria,  order  Monosyniu,  natural  orticrChc!7opod<‘«e. 
Generic  character : calyx  pitcher-shaped,  four-cleft, 
alternate  segmenu  small ; corolla  none}  capsukone- 
seeded. 

Five  species,  nativfs  of  Europe  and  Aria. 

CAMRUP,  {Cdmarnpa,  the  farm  of  Detirf)  was  the 
name  of  a large  State  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the 
Hindhs,  extending  from  the  river  Corotoya  and  the 
confines  of  Matsya,  on  the  west  to  Dicurbdsinf,  a 
temple  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Ash&m  on  the 
east.  It  therefore  comprehended  the  whole  of  Asam, 
and  was  hr  more  extensive  than  thecoontrv  which  now 
bears  hs  name.  On  the  north  it  extendet)  to  the  Inlla 
of  B'hdt&n,  and  on  the  south  wa.*  bounded  by  the  Luk*- 
hiyn  river,  a branch  of  the  Brahmi-putra  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Banga,  (Bengal.)  It  therefore  compre- 
hended not  only  the  Province  called  CAmrrip,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Ashim,  but  the  districts  of  R^ga-pdr 
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C\MRIT.  Bini  UangTa-matd,  part  of  Maj'mensinj^'h  and  Srfhatta, 
(S^ilhet)  in  Bengal,  nntl  Mnol-jiar,  Juiniiya.  nnil  C’i* 
ch4r,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Jlritlsh  territory.  It 
figures  as  a sort  of  Cythcren  in  the  Indian  legends,  and 
seems  to  have  l>een  the  souree  of  tlie  raagie  and  in- 
cantations,—-the  bloody  rites  und  myateriouB  sacrifices, 
■ccoiupanied  by  bamjucts,  in  which  the  victiiiisare  de- 
Touretl,— which  are  prescribwl  in  the  Tantnis,  a set  of 
texts  justly  suspected  and  disclaimed  by  the  most 
orthodox  Hindus,  but  much  ailmired  and  followed  by 
many  Brubmnus,  especially  those  of  lk?ngnl.  The 
vast  remains  of  roads,  tanks,  temples,  and  other  public 
works  scctn  to  iniUcnte  that  this  country  enjoyed  a 
better  form  of  tJovernment  anciently  than  it  has  in 
later  times.  From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moghuls  made 
continued  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  conquest  of 
Cimrup.  At  the  latter  period,  towards  the  close  of 
Acb<ir's  reig;n,  they  gained  a permanent  possession  of 
its  vrcstcrn^districls,  which  they  formed  into  four  divi- 
sions. and  nimicil  the  Utar-cul,  I>ck  hln-c6l,  Bengal 
riiuim,  und  Cfimmp. 

Modena.  The  latter  now  forms  the  western  and  most  impor- 
tant Province  of  the  Kingtlom  of  Ash4m,  or  .Ahdm  as 
the  natives  call  it.  It  vras  wrested  fmm  the  Muaul- 
muns  early  in  the  reign  of  Aurengxib.  It  extends 
from  the  'boundary  of  the  British  territory  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  middle 
Catnak'hyo,  (C'amaeshya)  in  Sts'  N.  lat.  and  9‘2° 
56'  E.  long,  and  is  about  1.30  miles  long  on  the  nor- 
thern, and  109  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Brahmd- 
pulra.  as  the  AshSmesc  territory  does  not  extend  so 
fur  westward  on  the  latter,  os  on  the  former  side  of 
the  river.  Its  brcatllh  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles. 
The  Ddnfiri  river,  which  falls  Into  the  Brahm4-putra, 
103  miles  above  G<5y4l-|>Arh,  is  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Camriip,  on  the  northern  side  of  that  stream.  Just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ddnsfrf,  the  BrahinA-putra 
divides  into  two  branches}  the  northern  and  largest 
of  which  bears  the  same  name,  the  southern  is  called 
Cidong,  they  reunite  at  Cnjdli-mukh,  ninety  miles 
low'er  down,  and  thus  form  an  island  five  ilays  journey 
in  length.  About  half  of  this  island  belongs  to  the  Pro- 
vince of  Cdnirup.  Low  hills  covered  with  woods,  and  a 
groat  extent  of  rich  lowland,  altogether  forming  an 
area  of  about  4000  square  miles,  m^c  up  the  whole  of 
this  Province.  Apart  on  the  north  of  the  BrahmA-pulra, 
which  is  farmed  out  to  ZemindArs,  who  have  no  here- 
ditary claim,  is  in  a very  wretched  condition.  The 
remainder,  which  is  held  by  RdjAs,  or  by  officers  of 
the  AshAmese  Government,  is  in  a much  better  state. 
The  Phucon,  or  Governor  of  the  Province,  is  the  fifth 
officer  in  the  Slate  j his  Council  is  formed  by  six  infe- 
rior officers  bearing  the  tame  title.  All  the  intercourse 
with  the  Government  of  Bengal  Is  usually  intrusted  to 
him.  The  territory  under  his  jurisdiction  consists  for 
the  roost  part  of  lands  granted  in  fee  to  pAyics,  or 
fcodal  tenants,  for  various  personal  services}  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  possessed  by  RAJAs,  whose 
dignity  is  hereditary.  The  remainder  was  formed  into 
perganahs  by  the  Musulroan  Government,  assigned 
as  pious  emlowinents  for  temples,  &c.  or  reserved  as 
a Royal  demesne. 

The  RAjAs  arc  the  original  petty  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  hold  their  lands  on  a tenure  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  great  landholders  under  thefeodal  system. 
There  are  ten  of  these  chief's  on  the  soutbem  tide  of  the 


BrahmA-puira,  seven  of  whom  are  GArds  of  the  same  CAMRLT. 
tribe  as  tlK>se  mountaineers,  whose  peculiar  luibits  ^ 

have  been  noticed  in  the  Asiatic  Rexcorr/ui,  (L  1*;) 
but  must  of  them  Lave  been  converted  to  the  Bruhiua- 
nicnl  faith.  One  of  them  is  a M^ch,  and  another  a 
Cdch;  these,  therefore,  belong  to  two  otlier  powerful 
tribes  cstoblishcd  on  the  nurth-eastem  confines  of 
Ilengal.  The  RAjA  of  Durog  is  the  only  one  whose 
lands  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  be  is  of  the 
Rujvausi,  or  Royal  race,  and  is  much  respected;  his  ter- 
ritory contains  P^UO  farms  of  about  fourteen  acres  each. 

The  perganahs  are  let  for  a period  of  years,  from 
one  to  five,  to  a Chaud'huri,  who  pays  a certain  rent ; 
one  half  in  money,  the  other  in  kind,  witliout  acquir- 
ing any  hereditary  right.  These  laudltohlers  are 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  ns  tlie  ZemitulArs  in  the 
rest  of  HindustAn  vycre  under  the  Moghul  Government. 

There  ore  thirteen  Perganahson  the  north, and  only  four 
on  the  south  side  of  the  BnihmA'pulra.  1.  Bausi,  3. 
Bara'nagor,  3.  Bara-riiag,  4.  Bojani,  5.  B.ira-k‘hyolri, 

6.  Ch'hota-k'hyotri,  7-  Coiigor-rhug,  8.  Porhapar,  9. 
Poschimpar,  10.  Bongsur,  11.  Mohul,  13.  CAcb'buri 
Muhul,  l.i.  Puti-Dorong,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  1.  Cb'hoyani,  3.  B<troiJli,  3.  Chiunuriya,  and  4. 
Nagar-birA.  The  revenue  of  the  assessed  lands  received 
by  the  Government,  amounts  to  32000  rupees  (ji‘4000.) 
a year.  The  peosuntr)'  are  so  opprcasctl  by  these  tenaiiU 
of  the  crown,  that  many  have  emigrated  into  the 
Company's  territory. 

According  to  information  obtained  about  fifteen 
years  ago.^V  of  the  whole  Province  were  wa.'ite,  consist- 
ing of  rivers,  morslics,  and  rocky  hills;  the  rciuaiuder 
was  fully  cultivated;  were  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  charities  ; tV  bold  by  Zeinin- 
dArs,  (Cbaud'huris;)  and  Vr  fonned  the  Royal  de- 
mesne. 80,000  pAyics.  the  number  of  men  furnished 
by  the  landholders  to  the  King,  would  at  the  usual 
allowance  require  about  1743  square  miles  of  arable 
land  for  their  support;  and  that,  added  to  the  reserve 
lands,  would  amount  to  21*8  square  miles,  the  quan- 
tity assigned  to  pAyics  for  public  services,  which  is 
about  one  half  of  ^l  the  land  in  the  Province.  The 
sum,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  will  be  4(X)0  square 
miles ; and  as  that  is  only  I of  the  whole  territory, 
the  tottd  extent  would  be  6400  square  miles ; but  this 
account  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  40Ut)  square 
miles  would  come  nearer  to  the  truth.  Guhati,  where 
the  I’bucoD  resides,  is  (heCapital  ; it  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  B'hagadattu,  Sovereign  ofCAmrup,  and  is 
inN.lat.  26^9',  about  scveniy  mileseast  of  GdyAl-pAri. 

It  is  now  a very  wretched  place.  At  the  junction  of 
Dunsfri  and  the  BrahmA*putra,  thirty-two  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  Gdhatl,  gold  dust  is  found  in  the 
sand  of  the  river.  There  is  also  a mine  called  Paker- 
guri,  and  the  annual  receipts  from  the  ore  amount  to 
about  18,000  rupees,  (j£2500.) 

The  principal  tribes  are,  1.  the  CiSUtas,  who  are 
considered  by  the  BrAhm.*ms  as  pure  Hindbs  of  the 
Sddra  caste.  2.  'I'be  Cdch,  who  arc  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  a lower  class.  3.  The  Nodiyals,  or 
l>dm,  who  are  MlAch’has,  or  infidels.  3.  The  Helu- 
xa-keyots,  who  are  husbandmen  and  pure  Hindhs.  4. 

The  Keyota,  who  are  fishermen  and  MlAch  has.  3. 

The  Mdriyans,  apparently  of  Bengalese  origin,  but 
Deverthcless  infidels.  6.  Kab  has.  7<  M^cb.  8.  CA- 
ch'hAris,  and  9.  Gards,  who  are  almost  in  a savage 
state,  few  of  them  having  embraced  the  ilindh  faith 
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CAMRUf.  There  are  many  Musnlmans  in  thU  Province,  but  they 
are  more  than  half>idolatcrs,  and  are  disowned  by  their 
CAN.  stricter  brethren.  The  temple  of  Camaeshya  at  Ni** 
l&chal,  near  Gdhati,  is  frequented  os  a place  of  pllgri* 
ma^  by  the  Hindhs. 

Kice,  mustard^seed  for  oil,  pulse,  pepper,  betle- 
nnt,  tobacco,  opium,  sugar-cane,  pomegranates,  cro- 
talaria  juneea,  etyrehorus,  and  urtica  nivea  for  rope, 
are  the  principal  vegetable  productions.  Silk-worms 
are  rear^  in  great  quantities  ; those  fed  on  the  mul- 
berry are  the  least  common.  A kind  of  laurel  and 
the  Falma  Chrutit  are  the  plants  most  used  for  feeding 
silk'worms  in  CAmrup.  Oxen  are  the  labouring 
cattle,  sheep  are  very  scarce,  and  poultry  not  very 
common  ; there  are  no  asses,  and  few  horses. 

The  women  are  the  principal  silk-wcarers  •,  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  distinction  of  caste.  The  art 
of  dying  and  printing  chintz  is  quite  unknown.  Turning 
and  mat-making  seem  to  have  been  learned  from  the 
Chinese.  No  one  but  the  King  is  allowed  to  use  bricks, 
so  that  the  brick-makers  are  not  numerous.  Shoes  also 
are  a luxury,  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a special 
license  from  the  Court;  hence  the  paucity  of  shoe- 
makers. Butchers,  bakers,  ojid  tailors  there  are  none. 

All  the  domestics  are  slaves,  and  these  arc  numer- 
ous. The  poor  sell  their  children,  or  mortgage  their 
own  persons.  A small  number,  about  UX)  annually, 
arc  cx|K)rted  into  Bengal.  The  girls  are  sold  to  pro- 
curesses ; and  from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  it  the 
common  price.  A Cdch  boy  sells  for  sixty  shillings, 
and  a Cdlita  for  twice  that  sum.  Slaves  of  infidel 
(Mldch'ha)  tribes  arc  exported  into  Ndri,  and  thence 
to  Ava,  as  is  supposed. 

Hamilton's  liindoitan,  ii.  7*49;  Dr.  Hamilton,  (Bu- 
cliaaan)  .Account  of  Auam  t AnnaU  of  Orient.  Lit.  193. 

CAN,  V.  Goth,  kunnan } A.  S.  can,  cennan  ; Sw.  G. 
kanna ; Dutch  and  Ger.  kfnnen.  Ihre  says,  to  ex- 
perience by  the  senses,  to  feel  j aensibua  erperiri,  sen- 
lire.  It  is  spoken  of  nil  the  senses,  imprimtf,  of  the 
smell,  as  the  Fr.  sen/ir.  Wachter,  first,  letrr,  notte, 
(to  know,  to  understand,)  sire  intelUciu,  site  ntu  et 
experitnlid  .*  second,  posM,  rafere,  to  be  able  ; a sense, 
(or  signification,)  he  remarks,  transferred  from  know- 
ledge to  power. 

In  Scotch,  to  ilren  is  still  in  common  use.  In  English, 
can  is  used  merely  as  a grammatical  auxiliary. 

Know  hym  wel  yf  fow  karntt.  sad  kep  W ho  hem  «De 
lorye)’ hur«  lorathipi.  Pim  PUmkwitK.  p.26. 

I can  riatos  of  Robia  Hood  and  fUndal  aarl  of  Chester. 

Id,  im  RUtom't  Hetrick  Jt^mmnets, 

Bnt  Chancer  fthoa(^  he  com  but  lewedly 
On  mrtrea  ana  on  rlmltia  craftily) 

Hath  uyd  bem,  la  twicac  Eagiuh  as  he  esa, 

Ofolde  time,  as  knowetb  many  a maa. 

CAaaerr.  TTu  3fnn  Pr»l«gutf  T.  4467, 

Hir  name  U murmure  and  eomplelat. 

There  e«N  no  man  hir  chore  peint. 

To  lette  a glad  sembUnt  tberin. 

C9wtr.  Cttnf.  .4m,  book  t.  fol.  15. 

For  tliii  seedetyme  lasleth  euen  tyl  the  worldra  ende : and 
they  also  as  Wipers  of  Jc»«i  Chrisle,  be  sovicn,  une  al  onelye 
that  they  sowr  not  tbrir  oimc  sede,  bnt  saebe  as  Chrtate  deliacred 
TtUo  tliem.  And  becKiiae  that  sede  is  celeetlall.  U e«»  la  bo 
wy«e  he  ouerUyed  or  oppresaed.  VdmU.  Mmrk,  ch.  ir. 

But  than  he  speaketh  so  tauorlie  thereof,  that  it  veil  appereth 
of  by*  vyM  wordee  be  neyther  e^mtutk  anye  akill  thereof,  nor 
neurr  rkt  la  tbe  hnuac.  Sir  7*A«ifwu  hlort,  fol.  301. 

^^’hat  knmreat  ibon  y*  wo  know  not  ? Wbat  kaovest  thoa 
hot  we  e«a  the  aame.  liikit,  1.551.  Jok,  rh.  XT. 

VOL.  XIX. 


Can,  often  used  for  g<m  or  began,  in  old  writers.  CAN 

With  gentle  words  he  r«a  her  fairely  greet, 

And  bad  say  oa  tbe  secret  of  her  hart. 

Tbea  sigbiag  aoA,  I learn  that  liule  sweet. 

Oft  teoipre’d  is  (quoth  abej  with  mucbell  smart. 

Sprtuer.  Faerie  Qmeewt,  bouk  L caa.  4.  St.  46. 

Whom  till  to  riper  yeeres  be  gan  (some  ed.  rwa]  aspire, 

Hcc  norsed  vp  in  life  and  raaoners  wilde. 

Emoagst  wilde  beasts  and  wood*,  from  lawes  of  men  exilde. 

Id.  Ik.  book  L can.  6.  St.  23, 

With  faire  adreature,  wbea  Cambello  spidr. 

Full  lightly,  ere  hlmaelfe  be  conid  recoiier 
From  dnngrrs  dreMi  to  ward  his  naked  rtde, 

He  ran  let  drioe  at  him  with  all  bia  power. 

id.  16.  book  Ir.  can.  3.  sU  20 
And  more  thaa  that,  she  promist  that  she  would. 

In  case  abe  might  finde  fauimr,  in  bit  eye, 

Deuize  how  to  cnlai^  him  out  of  bi>ULe. 

The  Fairy  glad  to  gaioe  bis  lUierty, 

Can  yecld  great  tbaaka  for  a«ch  lier  rurtesie. 

Id.  Jh.  book  V.  can.  5.  it.  55. 

Tbe  elf  was  ao  wanton  and  ao  wood, 

(Rut  now  1 trowe  enw  better  good,) 

She  moogbt  ne  gang  on  tbe  grreae. 

Id.  Skepkerd'a  CnUndar,  .Varril,  I.  5d. 

Instead  thrreof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet,  _ 

And  lickt  her  Illly  handj  with  fawning  toagite, 

As  he  her  vmnged  innocrncc  did  weet. 

O '.  how  cwM  beauty  master  lire  nwsl  strartg. 

And  simple  truth  suImIuc  arenging  wrong. 

Id.  Farrit  (Jiurnr,  book  i.  CAA.  3.  at.  6. 

In  place,  there  Is  licence  to  do  gtM>d  and  evil,  vherrof  tlie  Utter 
U a curse  ; for  in  evil,  the  best  tomlitlun  Is  not  to  will,  the  second 
not  to  cftM.  SaeitH.  Kttayt,  Of  Great  Place,  xi. 

It  b a contradiction  to  imagine  that  Omnipotence  tan  do  that, 
which  If  it  could  be  done,  would  render  all  power  inaignibrant. 

I'itiatean.  Sermon  xeix. 

To  aarribe  to  God  a power  of  doing  what  raaV  be  done  is  not 
taiUtaifying,  but  mockiug  hia  power.  And  the  reaaoD  ia  plain  * 
beuuae  a power  of  causlog  a thing  to  be,  at  the  same  time  that 
U ia  not,  ia  only  a power  of  doing  that  wblrlt  b nothing,  that  is, 
no  povsr  at  all.  i^arke.  Sermon  vUl. 

Can,  n.  \ A.  S.  canna,  canne,  crater,  a can.  Lye. 
Ca''naxin.  J Fr.  mane;  ^fid.  l,at.  conao  ; Gcr.  and 
Dutch,  Goalie.  Wachter  quotes  from  Siillcrus  i — kan, 
any  thing  hollow  with  some  degree  of  length  ; and 
observes  if  this  be  true,  can,  i.  e.  vat  oblongum,  may 
be  well  derived  from  it.  Menage  derives  the  word 
from  the  Gr.  aarva,  a cane  or  reed,  and  the  Greek 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  remarks  that  the  word  is 
common  to  the  Eaatern  languages.  Pliny  records  of 
the  Indian  reeds  or  eonei,  that  **  they  be  of  such  a 
length,  that  between  every  Joint  they  will  yeeld  suffi- 
cient to  make  boats  able  tor  to  receive  three  men 
apeece  for  to  row  at  their  ease.”  Less  reeds  or  cones 
then  may  have  furnished  drinking  vessels. 

Aad  there  versa  set  sixe  stooaen  ranncf  a/lir  the  clcasiag  of 
the  Jewis  boldingc  rch  tweyac  rUber  thre  metretis. 

Witlif.  Jan,  ch.  il. 

To.  A false  conclusion  : I hate  U as  aa  mfillcd  canne.  To  be  rp 
after  midnight,  asd  to  go  to  bed  tben  U early. 

SkaSapeart.  Tu'ei/lk  Sight,  fol.  360. 

■ ■ ■ — For  hW  discourse,  'Iwas  erer 

About  hb  busiaesa,  vsr,  or  mirth  to  make  ui 
Rrlbb  a rwaa  of  sriac  well. 

BeaumaHt  and  Fletcher . lAive't  Pilgrimage,  act  til.  sc.  3. 

And  let  me  the  ean»ahin  clinke,  cUuke  i 
Aod  let  me  tbe  eannakin  rUakc. 

A amildirn  a man : Oh,  man's  Ufe  but  a span. 

Why  thca  let  a touldier  drinke. 

Skahtpeare.  OtkeUa,  fol.  319. 

Hia  empty  c«a,  with  ears  half  wont  away. 

Was  buBg  oa  high,  to  buaat  the  trlsotpb  of  the  day. 

Drpden.  Firgilf  Paetaral  vL 
9 D 
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CANA  OF  CANA  OF  GALILEE,  a town  of  Palestine,  so  culled 
GaLlLRE.  todtstia^uish  it  from  (!ana  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  nicn- 
“ tioned  in  the  hook  of  Joshua,  (xix.  28.)  It  U geucr- 
placed  between  Sipperis  and  Nazareth,  alxMit  six 
miles  west  of  the  former.  Ikaidea  the  celebrity  atuched 
to  this  little  town,  os  the  scene  of  uur  Saviour’s  first 
miracle,  (JoAn,  ii.)  it  U also  distinj^ulshed  as  the  antivc 
place  of  Nathonuel,  (xxi.  2.)  ITiO  modern  name  is,  Cou- 
vercfinc  or  Cane  Galile.  It  contains  about  iKK>  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  descent  of  a 
hill  looking  towards  the  south-west.  Dr.  Clarke,  (iL 


408,)  in  passing*  through  it  observed  several  massive  CANA  OF 
stone  pots  i not  exhibit)^  as  relics,  but  duregardeU  by  ^-ALILRE. 
the  natives,  wbo  were  evidently  unacquainted  with 
their  use.  Dr.  Hichordson,  however,  who  visited  the  t_,_~  ‘i 
sonic  place  at  a later  date,  (1817,)  and  when  travellers 
had  probably  been  more  numerous,  was  shown  by  the 
Hierophant  of  the  Greek  Church,  a stone  pot  made  of 
the  common  limestone  of  the  country,  which  was 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  original  vessels  on  which  the 
miraculous  agency  was  exercised.  (Trosels  aionf  the 
A/«rfilerran«iN,  Urc.  ii.  434.) 


CANAL. 


C.\N.AL,  Fr.  IL  and  Sp.  fanaU{  Lat.  canaiiii  pro- 
perly, says  Martinius,  caunarum  cacUat^*.  Then, — any 
thing  hollowed  out  in  similitude  of  a caoe.  Virgil 
use:*  coxa/u,  for  a trough. 

To  consider  llie  yreat  rirriw,  and  the  stna|re  munbrr  nf  canaU 
that  are  found  in  till*  province,  and  do  not  only  lead  to  every 
(fTCat  town,  but  almost  to  every  rilla^,  and  every  funa-bouse  in 
tlio  conntrv  ; and  die  infinity  of  aaila  lluU  are  teca  rvery-wbere 
coarsinff  ii|>  and  duiro  upon  toem ; one  wouM  iroi^rine  tbe  water 
to  hare  aliared  with  the  land,  and  tbe  people  that  lire  in  boats  to 
hold  some  proportion  with  thoae  that  live  in  hoiiara. 

Sir  ir'in.  Trmpt*.  t’pam  tht  Ifiditti  Prarimeet,  ch.  lU. 

Mlial  airy  proapecta ! what  rnmaatic  rkwa  ! 

Siirpriac  die  fancy,  and  inspire  tbe  muae. 

Tlm>ng;b  the  lonf  vista,  or  the  casual  break 

Glitter  the  blue  conn/,  or  aUrer  lake. 

Bajftr.  Tka  Triuwfka  af  yalure. 

1.  Can'sl,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  un- 
derstornl  in  reference  to  inland  navigation,  or  for  the 
parposes  of  irrigation,  he.  may  be  defined  As  any  piece 
of  water  in  which  the  length  is  very  consider^tie  in 
respect  to  its  breadth.  They  are  generally  artificial, 
and  may  be  distinguished  Into  dUTcrciit  clooiies ; as 
large  and  small  canals  for  navigation, — these  terms 
Defiaitloa.  being  understood  in  reference  to  breadth  and  depth 
only,  without  regard  to  their  length, — and  aqueduct 
Canals,  only  intended  for  the  conduct  of  water.  Canals 
may  also  be  distingpiished  into  two  other  classes,  ac- 
conling  as  they  proceed  from  one  point  to  another 
in  one  level,  or  by  one  general  inclination,  os  from 
one  point  of  a coast  to  another ; or  as  they 
receive  their  supply  from  some  elevated  spot  and 
decline  both  ways  to  their  extremities.  We  arc 
not  nwarc  that  our  engineers  have  any  distinguish- 
ing term  between  thcoc  two  classes  of  Canals,  but  by 
tbe  French  the  latter  are  always  spoken  nf  under  the 
denomination  of  Batin  CanaU,  because  they  must  re- 
ceive their  supply  from  some  basin,  lake,  or  summit 
pond  provided  for  tbe  purpose. 

^Uticd  great  advanUige  of  Catiols  to  a country  in  a 

bcDcfiU.  state  of  civilisation,  and  the  tendency  of  these 

constructions  towanls  facilitating  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  state  of  society,  is  now  so  generally 
admitted,  although  it  was  formerly  much  contested, 
that  It  seems  almost  useless  to  enter  at  all  upon  this 
question  > yet  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  whose 
knowledge  on  tbe  subject  of  Political  Economy  is 
universally  allowed,  may  not  be  improperly  stated  in 
this  place.  Among  these  Dr.  Adam  Smith  stands 
conspicuous ; and  his  observations  on  the  advantages 


of  good  roads  and  Canals  have  been  frequently  quoted. 

Good  roads, “ he  observes,  **  by  diminishing  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  the  country 
nearly  upon  a level  with  thoae  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  and  on  that  account  they  are  the 
greatc.st  of  oil  improvements.  They  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  most  remote  parts,  which  must 
always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of  the  country  : 
they  are  advantageous  to  towns,  by  breaking  down 
the  monojwly  of  the  country  in  their  neighbourhoods, 
05  they  are  also  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  j for  thoucrh 
they  may  introduce  some  rival  commoditfes  into  the 
old  markets,  they  also  open  intiny  new  markets  to  Its 
produce  j and  if  these  advantages  arc  derivable  from 
good  roads,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  advantages 
of  Canals,  on  which  one  horse  will  do  the  work  of 
twenty  or  thirty  horses  in  the  transport  of  goods,  and 
one  boy  and  a man  the  work  often  roeu.  1$,  one 
man,  a boy  an-d  ahorse  are  sufiident  for  transporting 
by  a Canal  of  the  smaller  class,  twenty  tons  wdglit  of 
merchandise,  which  ou  the  best  roods  would  require 
at  least  twenty  horses  and  ten  men.  The  ex[>ensc  of 
carriage  therefore  would  be  at  least  ten  times  as  great, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  proportionally  greater.’* 

We  may  further  enumerate  as  the  advantages  of 
Canals,  that  thcircficctisfelt,  (if  not  in  on  equal  degree,) 
by  all  classes  of  society.  The  manufacturer,  as  wc 
have  seen,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  collect  his  material, 
his  fuel,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  from  remote 
districts  with  less  labour  and  expense,  and  to  convey 
his  goods  to  the  most  profitable  market.  To  the  occu- 
piers of  land,  Canals  furnish  the  means  of  drainage 
and  irrigation ; of  obtaining  a supply  of  manure  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  a ready  conveyance  of  their  produce 
to  those  parts  in  which  it  may  be  dis|>uscd  of  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  landlord  also  participates  in 
these  advantages,  by  the  iucreasuig  viUuc  of  his  estate, 
and  the  consequent  advance  iu  rent.  The  wholesale 
trader  and  merchant  ore  likewise  by  these  means 
enabled  to  extend  their  commerce,  by  exporting 
greater  quantities  and  varieties  of  goods  from  places 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  by  more  cosily  supplying  a 
wider  extent  of  inland  towns  with  the  commodities 
they  import  from  foreign  countries.  In  short.  Canals 
ore  to  a nation  what  the  blood-vessels  ore  to  the  human 
frame,  conveying  from  the  great  scat  of  commercial 
life  the  influence  of  its  existence  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mities of  its  extended  dominions. 
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r JTtiiortf  of  CanaU. 

S.  It  »e«mi  to  be  generally  udmitted  that  lui  Asia  U 
that  part  of  the  globe  in  which  civiliMtion  first  attaiocd 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  so  it  is  among  the  nations 
of  this  quarter,  or  of  its  immediate  viciniw,  that  we 
find  the  first  traxx  of  Canal  navigation,  'fhe  Canals 
of  Egypt  hare  always  been  celebrated  in  History,  al- 
tttough  Tcry  little  baa  been  transmitted  to  ns  to  enable 
any  very  distinct  notion  to  be  formed  of  their  arrouige- 
ment  and  distribution.  Upper  Egypt  extends  itself 
no  where  more  than  a few  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  in 
Lower  Egypt  that  river  breaks  into  many  different 
Canals,  which  aided  by  a small  degree  of  art,  seem  to 
have  afforded  a communication  by  water  carriage,  not 
only  between  all  the  large  towns,  bnt  between  all  the 
considerable  villages  and  even  to  some  private  bouses 
in  (h«  country,  nearly  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the 
Rhine  and  Moesc  do  in  Holland  at  present  | and  this 
extent  and  facility  of  inland  navigation  was  probably 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  early  state  of  civili- 
sation in  this  now  neglected  country.  The  improve* 
menls  in  agriculture  and  commerce  seem  also  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity  in  some  parts  of  India  and 
China.  In  tbe  province  of  Beng^,  the  Canges  and 
several  other  large  rivers  fiidUtat^  the  construction 
of  a great  number  of  navigable  lines,  which  required 
but  little  assistance  from  art ; and  the  same  course  ope* 
rates  in  the  eastem  parts  of  China,  'fbe  formation  of 
Canals  therefi>re  in  these  countries  was  a matter  attended 
with  little  diflicultyin  these  cases;  but  the  art  insensibly 
grew  up  with  tbe  advancing  state  of  these  nations,  tiU 
they  learned  the  means  and  the  advantages  of  not 
merely  confining  tbvtr  navigation  to  those  parts  w hich 
nature  had  almost  wholly  si’pplied  with  the  means, 
but  of  extending  branches  across  districts  w here  every 
thing  was  to  be  eflected  by  the  art  of  man. 

4.  jiacient  CanaU  of  Egypt.  I'bc  records  we  possess 
of  these  works  ore,  as  wc  have  said,  very  imfierfecC ; 
nod  the  )>are  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  con* 
■iderable  is  all  we  shall  attempt  in  this  article.  Tbe 
three  prmei|ial  ones  are  the  Canal  of  Jussef  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nile  and  parallel  to  it : the  Canal 
of  Alexandria,  between  Rosetta,  tbe  Nile,  and  Alex* 
aodria  : aud  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  tbe  greatest  of 
the  Egyptian  constructions  of  this  description  ; and  of 
which  the  trace*  are  now  obliterated,  so  that  even  its 
ever  having  existed  has  been  doubted  by  many  writers. 
The  authorities  however  which  have  asserted  tbe  hurt 
are  highly  respeciable,  although  there  is  some  dis* 
oordaace  in  sever^  statemeoLs. 

Herodotus  (lib.  n.)  says  a Canal  was  drawn  from 
the  Nile  above  the  city  of  Bubastis ; that  it  passed 
round  a roountain  from  tbe  west  to  the  east,  and  after- 
wards turned  southward  to  tbe  Red  Sea.  He  attributes 
ita  commencement  to  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammetiehus, 
616  B.  c.,  but  gives  its  completion  to  l>arius  Hys* 
Uspes,  Sil  a.  c.  It  was  four  days  navi^tion,  and 
four  ships  could  pass  abreast.  Strabo  (li^  xvii.)  as- 
cribes the  commencement  of  it  to  Scsostris  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  was  resumed,  he  says,  and  carried  on  by 
Darius  ilystas}ies.  This  Prince,  however,  relinquislied 
tbe  work  on  the  representation  of  an  unskilful  engineer, 
who  informed  him  that  the  Red  Sea  l>eiag  higher  than 
tbe  land  of  Egypt,  it  would,  if  persevered  in,  over- 
whelm and  drown  the  whole  country.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(lib.  i.)  says,  a Canal  of  communicatioa  has  been 


cut,  which  passes  from  the  gulph  of  Pelusium  to  the  CANAL. 
Red  Sea.  It  was  begun  by  Necos,  the  son  of  Psom- 
metiebus,  and  contimied  by  Darius,  King  of  Persia; 
but  left  imperfect  in  consequence  of  the  atb  ice  of  some 
persons  who  asserted  that  it  would  lay  Egypt  under 
water,  because  the  laud  was  bclt>w  the  level  of  the  Ucd 
Sea.  Holemy  PhUadelphus,  how  ever.finishcd  the  under- 
taking, and  constructed  in  (he  most  convenient  part 
of  the  Canal  a dam  or  sluice,  ingeniously  contrived, 
which  opened  to  give  passage  and  immediately  clo.sed 
again.  Hence  the  river  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  near  the  city  of  Arsiooc,  hus  received  the  name 
of  Ptolemy.  l*liny,  in  his  account  of  this  Canal,  (lib. 
vi.)  states  its  breadth  to  have  been  one  hundred 
feet,  its  depth  forty  feet,  and  its  length  to  the  bitter 
fountains  near  Arsinoe  thirty-seven  miles.  From  these 
and  other  accounts,  there  seems  no  question  that  such 
a Canal  bnd  been  formed,  and  that  it  was  u|>en  at 
mndry  times ; but  whether  ships  passed  by  it  into 
the  Red  Sea,  or  whether  only  l>oats  communicated 
between  the  two  seas  is  uncertain.  At  all  events  Ibis 
route  was  afterwardsabaudoned,  and  the  eo-sirro  com- 
modities were  landed  at  a place  under  the  Tropic  named 
Berenice,  about  450  miles  south  of  Suez,  whence  they 
were  transported  %5A  Roman  miles  across  tbe  Desert 
to  tbe  city  of  Coptis  upon  the  Nile,  down  which  they 
were  carried  to  Alexandria. 

5.  Many  of  the  CamU  of  Otioa  are  of  very  ancient 
date,  nod  still  exist  in  full  perfection.  Through  the 
extent  of  this  great  country  two  immense  rivers 
flow,  the  one  named  the  Son  of  tbe  Sea.  and  the  other 
the  Yellow  river ; they  discharge  themselves  into  the 
ocean  at  a distance  from  each  other  very  little  exceed- 
ing 100  miles,  although  in  some  parts  of  their  course 
they  ore  at  least  lOOO  miles  apart ; the  former,  which 
is  (he  shortest,  is  said  to  be  more  than  *20(X)  miles 
in  length,  and  at  Naakin,  more  than  100  miles  from 
Uie  sea,  it  is  two  miles  and  a half  in  breadth.  The 
geoerul  direction  of  these  ami  the  other  prinri(utl  Chi- 
nese rivers  being  from  cost  to  west,  ami  the  chief  line  of 
intercourse  from  north  to  south,  a number  of  very 
important  Canals  have  been  formed  running  principally 
in  tiie  latter  direction,  by  uhich  mean!*  an  inland  com- 
munication is  established  from  Pekin  in  the  northern 
to  Canton  in  the  southern  port  of  the  Empire,  at  an 
cstinvated  distance  of  9^)  mile.s.  From  this  grand 
Canal  and  the  principal  rivers,  branches  arc  oxicndrU 
in  every  direction  to  every  considerable  place  in  this 
extensive  Empire.  As  to  (he  date  of  the  con.struction 
of  these  important  works,  wc  are,  os  in  most  other 
cases  of  Chinese  history,  left  in  great  uncertainty;  and 
tl^  mere  nvention  that  such  Canals  exist,  U uerhape 
all  which  uur  readers  will  ex{»cot  to  find  stated  In  this 
GOBclse  sketch  of  inland  navigation. 

6.  CanaU  of  India.  This  country,  like  China,  pos- 
sesses nuny  very  important  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  tiurrampooter,  &c.,  and  their  several  tributary 
streams  and  branches  ; besides  which  it  has  some  im- 
portant Canals,  but  (bey  ore  not  of  such  antiquity  as 
those  referred  to  above.  They  were  constructed  prin- 
cipally by  Fcrozch  111.  about  the  year  1S51,  in  the 
district  called  the  Ihinjab,  or  country  of  the  five  river*. 

The  country  between  Delhi  upon  the  Jumna,  (a  branch 
of  the  (»anges,)  and  tbe  Punjab  on  the  Indus,  being 
frequently  wiUiout  water,  the  above  Prince  undertook 
to  furnish  a supply  for  the  purposes  of  agrictilture  and 
inlaud  oavigatioo  ; and  having  ordered  tbe  building  of 
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canal,  the  citj  of  Feroich,  about  100  miles  west  of 

Delhi,  he  caused  two  Canals  to  be  drawn  to  it.  He  had 
previously  made  a Canal  from  the  Jiirona  near  the 
northern  hills  toSuhdoon,  adistance  of  nearly  60  miles; 
this  he  afterwards  extended  to  Hipni,  when  its  entire 
length  was  about  114  miles.  Besides  these  and  ano- 
ther prineijuU  Canal,  from  the  river  Sutlej  to  Delhi, 
several  branches  were  cut  in  different  places;  and  on 
the  banks  were  placed  towns  of  some  magnitude. 
Feroxch  le»ie<l  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  Lands  fer- 
tilized by  these  waters  ; and  with  this  and  the  land 
lately  brought  into  cultivation,  he  formed  a fund  ap- 
plicable to  chariluble  purposes,  and  it  U said  that  the 
lands  of  Fcrozch.  which  had  formerly  only  produced 
scanty  crops,  afterwards  gave  two  abundant  harvests 
in  the  year. 

Besides  these  Canals  connected  with  Ferozabad,  a 
city  named  after  the  above  Prince,  there  are  similar 
works  adjacent  to  Lahore,  on  the  south-east  bank  of 
the  river  llydraotes  of  Alexander.  This  noble  river 
has  iU  source  in  the  niountuins  near  Nagerkote ; it 
enters  the  plain  near  Shapoor  or  Rajapaii,  and  it  is 
from  this  place  the  Canal  of  Shah  Nehr  has  been  car- 
ried to  a distance  of  about  73  miles,  to  supply  the  city 
of  Lahore  with  water.  From  the  same  place  three 
other  CanaU  were  taken  for  watering  the  country  to 
the  south-ea.vt  of  Lahore  in  dry  seasons,  when  all  the 
Indian  rivers  arc  from  ^ to  SO  feet  below  the  level  of 
their  banks. 

7.  Oiaals  of  .Hncieni  and  Modern  Although  the 

Romans  sought  their  glory  more  from  the  arts  of  war 
than  from  those  of  peace,  yet  they  were  not  wholly 
unmindful  of  the  advantages  of  Canals.  Of  these  the 
Foua  ^ugusd  was  the  most  considerable ; besides 
which  there  were  the  Cantil  of  the  Pontine  hlarshes, 
the  Fossa  PmUstina  fknd  several  others  of  less  import- 
ance. The  Canals  of  modern  Italy  arc  more  numerous 
and  more  Important,  and  here  for  the  first  time  in  1481 
we  find  mention  made  of  locks  with  double  doors. 
This  valuable  acquisition  to  Canal  navigation  we  owe 
to  tivo  engineers  of  the  town  of  V'iterbo,  whose  names 
ore  lost.  This  important  improvement  gave  a new 
character  to  Canal  navigation ; many  laws  were 
framed  for  its  protection  and  encouragement  by  the 
Italian  Governments,  and  several  able  treatises  soon 
after  appeared  relative  to  their  construction,  (he  ma- 
nagement of  the  ivatcr,  &c.  The  principal  C'anals  of 
modem  Italy  arc,  the  Canal  of  Tesino,  the  Milanese 
and  Piedmont  Canals  ; the  Canal  culled  Fossa  di  Puz- 
zola,  the  Canal  of  St.  George,  the  Novella  Brcnta,  the 
Leghorn  Canal,  &c.  &c. 

8.  Cftiit/lr  of  Russia.  The  improvement  of  iuland 
navigation  engaged  but  little  attention  in  Hussia  before 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  ; but  with  him,  after  his 
return  from  Holland,  in  which  country  he  had  observed 
its  useful  effects,  the  construction  of  Canals  become  » 
principal  object.  Of  those  projected  and  hastily  exe- 
cuted by  him  wc  may  mention  thatofCronstadt,  that  of 
Ladoga,  and  of  Vishnei-V'olosholk,  and  the  one  for 
furminga  communication  between  Moscow'and  the  Don. 
The  Ladoga  ('anal  was  l>egun  by  his  order  in  171^,  and 
fmiahed  by  the  Kmpress  Anne.  It  was  at  first  carried 
out  only  as  far  ua  Kabona,  a rivulet  that  enters  the 
lake'  to  the  cast  of  Schlusselburg,  but  now  reaches 
wilh<>ut  interruption  from  the  Volk  to  the  Neva. 
The  length  is  674  niiles  and  its  breadth  70  feet ; the 
depth  uf  water  jq  the  summer  is  7 feet,  and  in 


the  winter  10  feel  j it  is  supplied  by  the  Volk  and  CANAL, 
eight  rivulets.  The  vc.sscls  enter  through  the  sluices 
of  the  Volk  and  go  out  through  those  of  Schlussel- 
burg. In  1778,  four  thou.«and  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  vessels  boil  passed  through  (his  Canal.  A scheme 
also  has  been  projected  and  in  part  executed,  in  this 
country,  to  unite  the  White  Sea  with  the  Baltic,  and 
thu.s  to  improve  the  commerce  between  Archangel  and 
St.  Petersburg,  by  forming  a communication  between 
the  Ladoga  ami  the  Bcilo-Ozero  to  the  Dunn.  The 
Canal  of  ^Ishnci-Volosholk  forms  a communication  by 
water  between  Astracan  and  Petersburg,  or  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic.  This  Cunal  was  begun  and 
completed  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  it  was  afterwards 
much  improved  by  the  Kmpress  Cotbcrinc,  so  that 
vessels  reach  Petersburg  in  half  the  time  tlicy  formerly 
employed.  In  order  to  fonn  an  idea  of  this  inland 
navigation,  we  must  refer  to  a map  of  Russia ; it  will 
then  be  seen  that  the  river  Sehlina  forms  the  lake 
Martino,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Mesta,  which  latter, 
after  a course  of  234  miles,  falls  into  the  lake  Ilmen, 
from  which  issues  the  Volk,  and  this  running  130 
miles  to  the  Lake  Ladoga,  supplies  the  Neva ; so  (hat 
in  effect  the  Sehlina,  the  Mesta,  the  Volk,  and  the 
Neva  may  be  considered  ns  the  same  river  flowing  into 
and  through  the  diff'erent  lakes  above  enumerated.  By 
uniting  therefore  the  Sehlina,  which  communicates 
with  the  Baltic,  and  the  Ivertza,  which  flows  by  the 
Volga  into  the  Ca.spian,  the  Canal  of  V'ishnci-Volosholk 
completes  the  communication  between  these  two  seas. 

In  autumn  the  navigation  from  Vishnei-Volosholk  to 
Petersburg  is  performed  in  rather  more  than  a month, 
in  summer  within  three  w'ceks;  and  in  one  year  there 
have  been,  it  is  said,  3485  barks  through  this  Canal, 
llie  grand  project  of  uniting  the  Caspian,  the  Baltic,  and 
Black  Sea,  was  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  by  means 
of  a junction  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga;  this 
plan  however  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect, 
ilcsides  these  Canals,  there  arc  many  others  in  Russia 
which  we  cnniiut  undertake  to  enumerate ; it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  by  means  of  the  different  natural 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  their  union  in  various  places  by 
Canals  of  greater  or  less  extent,  goods  may  now  be 
conveyed  in  that  country  by  water,  from  the  frontiers 
of  China  to  Petersburgh,  a distance  of  44*2  miles,  and 
from  Astracan,  though  a tract  of  1434  miles. 

*J.  CanaU  of  Sweden.  Although  some  of  the  more 
im|)orlant  Canals  in  this  country  are  of  recent  con- 
struction, yet  it  appears  that  at  a very  early  period 
inland  navigation  W ixs  practised  to  a great  extent ; and 
some  of  the  CanaU  in  Sweden  are  perhaps  amongst 
the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  few  in  ancient 
Italy.  The  first  Sweilisli  Sovereign  of  modern  times, 
who  saw  in  a proper  point  of  view  the  advantages  of 
inland  Canals  was  Gusluvus  ^^asa;  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  lie  took  any  very  active  measures  fur  carry- 
ing his  ]}lans  into  execution.  These,  however,  were 
not  lost  sight  of  by  hU  successors,  who  all  seem  to 
have  estimated  hU  plans  rightly,  but  were  prevented 
by  various  causes  from  carrying  them  into  eff'ect,  ex- 
cept in  A %'cry  few  incuosiderablc  constructions,  such 
as  the  (Jtinal  of  Curlsgraf.  At  length,  in  1631,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  issued  some  positive  directions  on 
this  head  ; but  neither  this  Prince  nor  Charles  XI. 
w'erc  able  to  effect  any  important  advaocement  of  a 
measure  so  much  desired  by  them  both.  The  latter, 
however,  did  comrocncu  thi;  Canal  of  Arbo^,  and  it 
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'CANAU  WM  fibUhed  by  Ws  son  »nd  «cc**»ot  Cfcbrle#  Xll. 

TbU  Prince  cmplojred  the  celcbfAted  Dutch  engineer 
Polheim  lo  render  the  Cetaimcl*  of  Trolhatta  navi- 
nble,  and  to  open  a communication,  not  omy 
between  Gottenburg  aad  Stockholm,  but  also  with 
tbe  Wenner,  the  Wetter  and  Nordkioping,  eufficiMt 
for  the  paeaage  of  large  Tcteela.  This  bold  undertal^g 
'aowcTer,  was  not  curried  into  eflect,  nor  we  believe 
begun  during  the  reign  of  this  Prince,  but  it  was 
attempted  in  1748.  The  engineer  Polheim,  though 
▼cry  old,  wa»  still  living,  and  was  consulted  on  the 
construction.  His  plan  was  to  block  up  these  fells  by 
building  n wall  across  the  rapid  torrents  of  Trolbat^, 
aad  to  construct  three  locks,  having  altogether  a rise 
of  114  feet  i and  in  1765,  three  locks  were  excavated 
in  tbe  rocks,  and  one  arm  of  tbe  stream  in  the  upper' 
most  fidl  was  dammed  up  and  still  remains  so.  A great 
dam  across  tbe  whole  river  beneath  the  last  fell  was 
alao  nearly  completed,  when  it  was  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  stream  in  September  of  the 
aame  year  | in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  pro* 
Jeet  was  abandoned  till  1768,  when  tbe  work  was 
revived  and  in  part  completed  ; and  the  sluice  thus 
formed  was  denominated  the  sluice  of  Gustavus.  It 
consists  of  a cut  of  400  feet,  partly  perforated  through 
solid  rocks,  and  consisting  of  9 locks,  each  200  feet 
long  and  56  feet  broad,  the  sides  being  strongly  feced 
with  brick  and  stone  | the  greatest  depth  of  water  is 
15  feet,  and  tbe  least  6 feet.  This  Canal  is  com- 
monly navigated  by  vessels  of  80  tons  burthen.  From 
the  end  oi  the  Canal  to  the  village  of  Trolhatta, 
including  a distance  of  five  miles,  tbe  navigation  of  the 
Gotha  is  uninterrupted  ; but  it  then  bursts  upon  the 
falls  of  Trolhatta,  and  all  further  navigation  becomes 
impracticable  for  the  space  of  two  miles.  Here,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  a fall  of  114  feet  within  the 
distance  of  8000  feet ; and  for  this  space  a vrooden  rail- 
way has  been  constructed.  In  1778  the  locks  ol  Carls- 
graf  were  reconstructed  in  a more  perfect  manner. 
The  Trolhatta  Canal  however  was  not  completed  till 
the  year  1800,  and  it  was  then  effected  by  a cut  from 
a small  bay  immediately  above  the  fells,  alon^  a rocky 
bank  to  a precipice,  where  it  descends  by  nine  locks 
mostly  excavated  out  of  solid  rock  ; after  which  it 
enters  tbe  river  at  a considerable  distance  below  tbe 
falls,  where  the  water  is  placid.  Upon  the  whole  this 
must  be  considered  as  a gigantic  performance ; it  was 
principally  executed  by  a private  Company,  much  to 
their  individual  interest  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  com- 
fnunity.  Among  the  other  modem  Canals  of  Sweden  Is 
tbe  Stromsholm  Canal ; its  whole  length  is  60  lu  lies,  tbe 
fell  $56  feet,  the  number  of  locks  25,  tbe  breadth  18 
feet,  and  depth  4 feet  4 inches.  Besides  these  there 
are  at  present  in  progress  the  Kindac  Canal  and  the 
Gotha  Canal,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to  open  a 
communication  between  Wenner  and  the  Baltic.  This 
Canal,  io  some  measure  under  the  dir.^ction  of  the 
celebrated  English  engineer  Telford,  is  proceeding 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

10.  Canalt  of  IMunark.  The  principal  Canal  iu  this 
country  U that  of  Keil  •,  its  purpose  is  to  complete  the 
inland  navigation,  and  facilitate  the  communication 
between  tbe  Baltic  and  German  Ocean.  It  is  formed 
across  the  Dutchy  of  Holstein,  and  it  unites  with  the 
river  Eydar,  which  passes  by  Hendsburg  and  falls  Into 
the  German  Ocean  at  Jonningen.  It  commences  about 
three  miles  iiortb  of  Keil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Lewensawe.  The  distance  from  the  beglnmng  to  the  , j 

east  sluice  is  27  English  miles  j but  us  the  Eydur  is 
navigable  about  6J-  miles  above  Uentlsburg,  the  cut 
necessary  for  completing  the  communication  between 
the  two  seas  is  only  20^  miles.  It  was  begun  m 1777 
and  opene<l  in  1785.  The  fell  towards  the  Baltic  19 
254  feet,  and  that  towards  the  German  Ocean  23  feet  j 
it  has  6 sluices;  its  breadth  is  KX>  feci  at  top  and 
57  feet  at  bottom  : the  lowest  depth  of  water  is  10 
feet.  , 

11.  Canalt  of  llolUind  and  Flandt'rt.  These  works 
which  sene  the  purpose  of  public  r<>ads,  arc  almost 
innumerable;  and  a most  important  inland  uavigatian 
is  carried  on  by  them  between  HoUund,  H inders, 

France,  and  Germany.  When  the  Canals  are  frozen 
over,  they  still  answer  the  purpose  of  roads;  the 
natives  travelling  on  them  with  skates,  and  pcrfoniiing 
longjoumies  in  avery  short  time,  while  heavy  burthens 
arc  conveyed  io  carts  and  sledges,  which  are  there  V 
common  on  the  ice  as  our  stages  on  the  public  road).  . 

But  although  the  Canals  in  Holland  arc  very  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  attended  with  the  grcntesl  advan- 
tage, yet  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they  have 
presented  very  few  such  difficulties  in  their  constnio* 
tion,  as  those  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  ostoni.^h- 
ment  ill  such  a w'ork  os  that  of  Trolhatta  in  Sweden, 
and  many  others  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  or 
which  we  shall  have  to  mention  as  we  proceed.  The 
country  is  almost  a flat,  arul  consequently  few  locks  are 
requisite;  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  the  banks  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  which 
is  generally  conveyed  above  the  level  of  tbe  country  ; 
the  draining  of  which  is  commonly  effected  by  wind- 
mills, throwing  tbe  water  into  the  Canals,  whence  \- 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  ocean.  In  the  province  of 
Delflnnd  alone,  more  than  200  windmills  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Tbe  Canals  of  Flanders,  since 

their  trade  has  declined,  and  the  cities  erected  on  their 
banks  hare  decayed,  have  been  much  neglected;  their 
remains  however  indicate  the  former  flourishing  and 
prosperous  state  of  the  country.  So  early  as  (he  twelfth 
century,  large  Canal.s  were  cut,  which  answered  tho 
purpose  of  inland  commerce  os  well  as  of  drainingtbo 
land.  The  spacious  Canal  of  Brussels,  begun  in  1531 
and  completed  in  1560,  extends  from  that  city  to  the 
Scheldt,  thereby  opening  a comraunicalinn  with  Hol- 
land, and  by  the  ('nnals  of  Flanders  with  the  ocean.  ■ 

12.  CanaU  of  (Jtrmau^.  This  large  portion  of  Europe 
watered  by  many  flue  rivers,  but  dividetl  into  so  many 
distinct  Kingdoms,  Dutchies,  tkc.  with  intricate  locid 
jurisdictions,  has  not  reaped  all  that  benefit  from 
Canals  which  it  might  other>vise  have  dune  ; yet  there 
are  some  constructions  of  this  kind  which  we  ought 
not  to  pass  over  unnoticed  in  this  general  sketch  of 
European  Canals  ; the  Imre  enutucratinn  will  however 
be  sufficient.  Tl»e  Canal  of  NcwstaiU  from  Vienna  to 
tbe  former  place,  has  a length  of  40  miles.  The 
Canal  of  Francis,  between  the  Danube  and  Jeyase, 
completed  in  1602,  is  also  40  miles  in  length,  and 
boa  3 locks.  Prussia,  beside^  iu  river  navigation, 
has  tbe  Canal  of  Stecknitz,  the  Canal  of  Plauer,  the 
Canal  of  Potsdam,  of  Flnau,  of  Muhlrose,  and  the 
Bromberg  (.'anal  This  last  was  con.structed  under 
Frederick  the  Great  by  the  engineer  Breekenbaff;  its 
length  is  16  miles,  and  tbe  fall  67  feet,  which  is 
effected  by  9 locks. 

1$.  CanaU  Spain,  Althongb  this  country  haa 
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hitherto  benefited  very  Utile  by  Dinal  navigation,  atill 
It  ha8  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  itit  ;^t'antngea. 
At  former  periodti  we  find  that  the  Moora  hail  opened 
a Canal  from  the  city  of  Grenada  to  the  Guailalquivir, 
and  had  consequently  formed  a communication  with 
the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  By  a chart  publiahed  in  1770;  it 
Bp(>ear^  that  a Canal  was  pro]H>sed  in  the  province  of 
Murcia } U was  to  have  hud  an  extent  of  1U3  miles, 
but  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  great  projected 
Canal  of  Arragon  in  17i^,  afforded  strong  hopes  of 
success,  but  it  still  remains  in  an  imperfect  slate.  Two 
branches  however  arc  completed,  namely  those  of 
Janstre  and  the  Imperial  Canal,  both  of  which  begin 
ot  Navarre  and  terminate  in  the  Ebro  ; and  they  have 
both,  it  is  said,  proved  sources  of  industry  to  all  the 
districts  through  which  they  flow,  and  rendered  the 
lands  fertile.  One  of  these  Canals  is  conducted  over 
the  valley  of  Hiojalen  by  nn  aqueduct  71^  fathoms  in 
length  and  17  feet  thick  at  the  basin.  .Another  Canal, 
called  the  Canal  of  Castile,  was  projected  to  begin  at 
Segovia  about  40  miles  north  of  Madrid,  and  tlience 
to  extend  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  through  a distance  of 
140  leagues.  It  has  however  never  l^en  completed, 
nor  is  it  likely  it  ever  will  be  so. 

14.  Canals  of  France.  The  Canals  of  this  country  are, 
next  to  those  of  England,  the  most  important  of  any 
in  Eun>pe  ; not  by  their  number,  but  by  their  extent 
and  the  difficulties  they  have  presented,  and  which 
in  many  coses  have  been  overcome  by  the  skill  and  In* 
genuity  of  the  French  engineers,  fine  of  the  earliest 
of  the  French  Canals,  and  one  which  is  also  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  constructed  of  that  kind  which  we  have 
called  Busin  Canals,  was  that  of  Hriare,  colled  also  the 
Canal  of  Loire  an4l  beine,  because  its  object  was  to 
connect  thefe  two  rivers.  It  was  begun  in  1605  and 
-oomplctcd  in  164*2.  It  is  34^  miles  in  length,  it 
oommenccs  in  the  Ijoirc  a mile  from  Brinrc,  ascends 
by  Uutonne  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Frezee  by 
Rc^ny,  where  there  arc  7 locks  j it  thcncc  proceeds 
by  Chatillon  and  Montargis,  and  near  Cepay  joins 
the  river  Loing  which  fulls  into  the  Seine.  Tbe 
lockM^f  this  Canal  were,  as  wc  have  said,  the  first  that 
were  executed  in  France  j they  are  supplied  with  water 
from  acveral  lakes  between  Chatillon  and  Briare  on 
the  side  of  Uogny.  'Fhe  principal  feeder,  called  the 
feederof  .St.  PrivJ,  is  19  miles  in  length,  with  a slope 
of  only  five  feet.  The  breadth  of  this  Canal  varies 
95  feet  to  59  feet  at  the  surface  ; the  locks  are  from  194 
to  164^  feet  long,  14  feet  5 inches  broad,  and  vary  in 
rise  from  5 feet  4 inches  to  more  than  13  fwt;  there 
*rc  40  of  these  locks  in  the  entire  length.  The  ex- 
pense of  its  construction  is  estimated  at  near 90,000, (X)0 
francs.  The  next  Canal  in  order  of  date  is  that  of 
Languedoc,  which  wis  completed  in  1680  ; Us  track 
lies  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  Spain  with  the 
south  of  France,  consisting  of  a sort  of  valley  between 
the  rmrtbcrti  skirts  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone. 
One  branch  of  this  valley  passing  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, is  occupied  by  the  rivers  Frcsquil  and  Aude, 
an«l  leads  from  the  summit  of  the  isthmus  at  Knurousc 
to  the  flat  shores  of  the  Me<lilciTanean,  which  are 
partly  occupied  by  lakes,  and  partly  cut  through  by 
rivers  fulling  from  the  great  mass  of  high  luud  to  the 
northward,  called  the  Bluck  Mountain.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  summit  the  river  1.ens  passes  in  n north- 
western direction  to  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne,  winch 
^Is  into  tltc  bay  of  Biscay  a little  wiiy  north  of  Hor- 


deaux.  By  .this  inbok  thereibre  a eommunicatioa  by 
water  U opened  between  the  MedUen-aoeaa  and  the 
ocean ; anil  hence  the  lung  and  soiuotuaes  doogorou 
navigation  through  thebtraits  of  GU>ralUr  and  round 
the  Peoiiisula  is  avoided.  The  number  of  sluicca  oa 
this  Canal  is  loo,  and  in  some  places  it  is  conveyed  by 
aqueducts  over  bridges,  under  which  other  rivers 
pursue  their  counc ; the  number  of  these  is  65.  Near 
the  town  of  Bezier.s  it  is  conveyed  under  a mountain 
by  a Uumel,  a very  novel  coostrucUoD  at  that  time, 
although  now  very  eonuuun.  The  whole  length  of 
this  tanncl  is  790  feet,  and  it  is  lined  with  fraestooe 
throngbout.  The  most  remarkable  work  on  this 
Canal  is  the  reservoir  at  St.  Ferriol,  and  the  basins  at 
Castelnoudary.  which  cover  595  acres  •,  it  is  crossed  in 
its  track,  which  is  148  £i3glishmile5,by99roadbridges; 
its  locks  vary  in  rise  from  4 feet  to  19  feet } the  breadth 
of  water  at  the  surface  is  64  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  34 
feet ; the  vesaelswhich  navigate  ilare  bS  feet  long,  from 
17  to  19  feet  broad,  draw  5 feet  4 inches  water,  and 
carry  luo  ions.  The  expense  of  this  work  is  estimated 
at  33,000,000  francs.  The  next  Canal  of  France  in 
order  of  conitmctinn  U that  of  Orleans,  which  was 
completed  iu  1699.  It  originated  in  Che  impcrfcctioas 
of  that  of  Briare,  and  the  diiliculty  of  ascending  the 
Loire  at  36  miles  s1k>vc  Orleans  to  reach  iL  It  is  sup- 
plied from  nuwerou>'  lakes  by  feeders,  one  of  which, 
Courpnlet,  is  19^  miles  loDg,  and  is  said  Cu  havoafidl 
only  of  4 feet.  The  tot.'il  length  of  the  Canal  is  45 
miles;  it  has  9b  lucks,  varying  frmn  136§  to  177^  feet 
in  length,  and  from  5 feet  4 inches  to  19  feet  7 inches 
in  rise.  Fmni  the  Xx>irc  to  the  summit  (he  rise  is  98 
feet  9 inches  ; from  the  sinnmit  to  the  Loing  the 
fail  is  B7  feet  7 inches.  The  brnadth  is  generally 
from  95  feet  7 inches  to  39  feet,  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  depth  is  4|  feet  when  ridl,  U»9  freiwhfn 
lowest.  The  boats  are  from  96  to  109  feet  long,  and 
13  feet  lo  inches  brum! ; the  expense  of  Its  conslixtc- 
Clon  is  stated  at  8,ooo,ouo  francs. 

The  Canal  of  Loing  is  a protoogation  of  the  Canal 
of  OrleanK,  ami  that  of  Hriare,  from  Montargis  to  the 
Seine,  at  the  small  village  of  Mamort  near  the  city  of 
Monet,  being  a distance  of  3,3  miles.  The  patent  for 
its  construction  passed  in  1790,  and  the  work.s  were 
fouipleCed  in  17^.  The  brcarlth  Is  generally  44  fret 
at  the  top  and  34  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  between  4 
and  6 feet  depth  of  water.  There  is  a towing  path 
on  each  side,  6 ‘fret  5 inches  brooil  ^ it  hm  embank- 
ments on  both  sides  3 feet  above  the  tf>wing  ])eth, 
having  for  their  bottom  breadth  '19  fret,  ond  19  fret  9 
inches  at  top  j their  pur(>ose  is  to  prevent  tlie  wnters 
duringfloods  from  overflowing.  'nic  Cunal  enters  the 
river  in  various  places,  has  91  ]<K.'ks  with  u total  frll 
of  186  feet  8 Inches-  The  locks  vary  in  fall  from  4 to 
7 feet,  and  in  breadth  from  15|  lo  *IC  feet,  hs  total 
cost  was  2,500,(XX)  franc*. 

The  OtMwi  the  Ceutre  is  another  French  construc- 
tion of  the  class  whk’h  they  designate  of  **  p-an/ie 
navigation,  " it  is  ^metime*  called  «l-v>  the  CRnol  of 
Charolois ; it  unites  the  Loire  with  the  Snone;  it 
leaves  the  Loire  at  Dijon,  follows  the  lwmk.«»  of  the 
Arran,  then  tlie  left  Imnk  of  Hourbonne,  passing  by 
Farce,  tienelord,  Aire,  and  Blauvey,  to  the  lake  of 
Monsehamiu,  which  ho*  Been  imHle  na^  igalde,  ns  also 
that  of  I./ong  Pendtt,  IIktsc  lakes  furmirvg  the  smamit 
level.  From  Dijon  t«  the  summit  there  are  30  hn-ks, 
rising  940  feet  in  6900  metres ; the  length  of  the 
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level  is  21940  meUM»  From  this  point  the 
C*aai  (kscemU  by  tke  left  beak  of  tlio  Dbeune  to  St. 
Julian,  where  it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  by  St.  Denain,  St.  Leger,  Si.  Gillca,  to 
Cbogny.  At  this  place  it  leaves  the  valley  of  Dheune, 
crosses  towards  the  Malia,  which  river  it  follows  to  its 
termination  in  the  Soane  at  Chalons.  The  descent 


from  the  auroout  level  is  400  feet,  by  50  lucks  upon 
4700  luetres  distance.  Tbe  whole  length  of  the  Canal 
ia  114,3^  metres,  or  about  71  English  milca,  and  the 
expense  of  its  construction  U,0O»,uuO  francs.  It  was 
eompleled  in  1791.  The  breadth  of  the  Canal  at  the 
water's  edge  is  48  feet,  at  bottom  30,  depth  of  water 
hk  feet  i tbe  length  of  each  lock  is  LOO  feet,  and  breadth 
16  feet. 

The  Quai  qf  St.  Quentia.  This  Canal,  which  uiutes 
ihe  Scheldt  with  tbe  Caool  of  Flanders,  was  first  pro- 
jected in  1797,  by  a military  engineer  M.  Devieq, 
who  drew  t)»e  several  plans,  and  demonstrated,  not 
only  the  practicabililyof  tbe  scheme,  but  also  its  utility, 
b was  not,  however,  seriously  undertaken  till  during 
the  late  war,  when  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  coasting  navigation  between  flolland  and  France, 
the  project  wus  renewed  and  completed  in  1810.  This 
Canal,  according  to  tbe  original  plan,  was  to  proceed 
from  Moquiucourt,  near  tbe  borders  of  the  iScheldt 
to  Mount  St.  Martin;  here  it  pusses  through  n subter- 
raneous tunnel  of  3440  totses,  ond  then  following  Uie 
viiUey  of  Bclliiiglise  and  of  Haut-Cuurt,  it  was  to  ad- 
vance to  the  heights  of  Tronquoy  ; here  again  to  enter 
a tunnel  700  toises  in  length,  and  oi>en  agaiu  at  Lediti 
This  part  was  to  form  the  summit  level,  its  length  is 
7090  toises,  of  which  2950  ve  open,  and  4140  are 
subtcrraikeous,  the  Utter  port  to  be  lighted  by  means 
of  wells  sunk  at  every  distance  of  40  toises.  Great 
contentions,  however,  took  place  whether  this  or  some 
one  of  the  other  plans  that  had  been  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  but  it  was  at  length  decided  in  favour  of 
the  above  with  some  slight  modifications.  The  follow- 
ing is  a general  outline. 

From  St.  Quentin  to  the  summit  level  the  asoeot  is 
10^  metres,  the  number  of  locks  5,  tod  the  whole 
diatonce  7600  metres ; from  this  point  to  Csunbray  is 
n deacent  of  37'6  metres  ; tbe  number  of  locks  17  and 
the  distauce  24,7721  metres,  making  a total  of  52,562 
metres  in  length,  or  28  English  miles  j the  expense 
ie  sUted  at  )2,000/XX)  francs. 

Beside  the  above  Canals,  which  hare  been  com- 
pleted, there  are  several  others  of  grande  navigationt  or 
of  the  first  class,  only  partly  executed  ; such  ore  the 
Canal  of  Alsace,  or  of  Monsieur;  theConolofBurguiuly} 
Lateral  Canal  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Rhone  ; the 
^Mtee  Canal ; that  of  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  besides 
several  others  finished  and  unfinished  of  the  seccsid 
class.  As  the 

Canal  of  Nnrbonne,  of  which  the  length  is  25,000 
metres ) which  \vould  give  rather  more  tbsui  154  ooUcs 
Eiwlish. 

Canal  of  Robine,  of  which  the  length  U 31,424 
metres  ; ebout  19|  miles  English. 

Canal  of  Craponne,  this  is  a Canal  ot  irrigation,  it 
waters  more  tbaii  24  square  leagues. 

CUaal  of  Givons,  the  length  is  16,235  metres,  104 
miles  Engtisb,  with  28  locks. 

Canal  of  Lyons,  having  28  locks  ; its  length  is  not 
stated : with  several  others  not  of  sufficient  importooce 
to  be  particularieed  in  this  brief  sketch  of  French 


Canals.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  forther  information  CANAL, 
may  consult  TMs  Canaux  Sacigahlest  by  M.  lluernc  de 
Pommeusc,  4to.  published  in  1822. 

Cmtsli  of  Oreat  Briiain. 

15.  Although  the  English  were  late  in  ailopting  the 
\15C  of  Canals,  they  have  now  far  surpasiicd  every 
other  nation  in  these  important  works  j there  being  at 
this  time  in  England  more  than  2S00  miles  of  navi- 
gable Canals,  without  including  a great  number  of 
short  Canals  of  five  miles  in  length  and  untlcr.  We 
cannot  of  course  within  our  limits  attempt  a general 
description  of  this  immense  dcvclopcmenl.  we  sh^l, 
therefore,  confine  our  remarks  only  to  those  which 
by  their  importance  or  peculiarities,  seem  to  require 
particular  notice,  and  the  rest  w'e  sb:dl  rctluce  into 
tbe  form  of  a general  synoptic  table,  sufficient  fur  oil 
purposes  of  general  reference. 

We  cannot  trace  the  hi^ry  of  oavi^ble  Canals  in 
England  to  liigher  origin  than  the  year  1755,  when  the 
proprietors  of  the  Sonkey  n.ivigatiun  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  render  tbe  Sankey  brook  navigable 
from  tbe  Mersey  to  near  St.  Helens  ; when  having  the 
necessary  powers  granted,  they  determined  insleotl  of 
working  in  the  river,  to  make  a distinct  cut  along 
its  banks.  This  was  accordingly  effected  in  1*60, 
su]>plying  the  head  or  upper  level  only  by  a feeder 
from  tbe  stream.  T^is  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
actual  artificial  Canal  constructed  in  England ; its 
length  is  124  miles. 

Duke  of  Br  'ulgewater  s Canal.  Before  the  above 
Canal  was  completed,  viz.  in  1758,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  making 
Woi^ey  brook  navigable  from  Worsley  Mill  to  the 
river  Irwcll,  by  which  navigable  river  he  proposed  to 
transport  coals  from  his  property  to  Manchester.  But 
seeing  the  advantages  of  still  water  navigation  over 
that  of  a river,  he  conceived  tbe  idea  of  conveying  on 
artificial  Canal  through  the  dry  land,  and  then  across 
the  Irwell  by  an  aqueduct,  and  thereby  proceeding  in 
one  level  from  the  mines  to  the  town.  In  the  execution 

this  project  almost  a princely  fortune  was  expended, 
and  the  noble  proprietor,  in  order  to  enable  himself  to 
pursue  his  object,  limited  his  personal  expeuditurc  to 
^400.  per  annum,  employing  all  the  other  part  of  bis 
income  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  tmder- 
taking.  Tbe  success  which  ultimately  attended  the  work 
may  be  considered  as  the  stimulus  which  gave  birth  to 
that  spirit  for  forming  navigable  Canals  in  England, 
to  which  she  is  now  indebted  for  so  large  a portion  of 
her  riches,  and  for  many  other  important  advantages. 

We  ought,  however,  while  paying  due  honour  to  this 
nobleman,  not  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  merits  of  the 
celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  John  Brindley,  under  whom 
much  of  tbe  work  was  conducted,  and  to  whose  talents 
and  ingennity  a great  portion  of  its  ultimate  success 
may  be  attributed.  The  excessive  labour  and  constant 
mental  exertion  necessary  for  conducting  so  novel 
and  arduous  an  undertaking,  seem  however,  to  have 
mode  inroads  on  his  constitution,  terminating  his 
mortal  career  in  1772,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

This  Canal,  as  the  forerunner  of  many  that  followed 
soon  after,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice. 

The  general  direction  of  the  principal  line  of  this 
Canal  fe  neary  north-east,  and  near  its  eastern  extra- 
nuty  a main  brooch  goes  off  in  anortb-west  direction. 
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CANAL,  the  len^h  is  40  miles  in  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster.  It  hepns  in  the  tide-way  of  the  Mersey 
at  Runcorn  Gap,  above  which  the  whole  of  it  is 
elev-ated  83  feet  at  low  water,  except  about  600 
yards  occupied  by  the  locks  to' gain  this  ascent. 
One  of  its  terminations  is  in  the  Rochdale  Canal  at 
Castledeld  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  the  other  {or 
Worsley  branch)  is  at  Pennington,  near  the  town  of 
Leigh,  the  junction  of  these  branches  being  at  Long- 
fortl  Bridge.  Near  Manchester  there  is  a communi- 
cation with  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation,  and 
with  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury  Canal,  by 
means  of  the  Medlock  brook. 

Under  the  town  of  Manchester  are  arched  branches 
of  the  Canal  of  considerable  length,  from  one  of  which 
coals  arc  hnUted  up  by  a coal  gin,  through  a shaft,  out 
of  the  boats  below,  into  a large  coal-yard  or  store-house 
in  the  main  street,  at  which  place  the  Duke  and  his 
successors  are,  by  the  first  act,  bound  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchester  at  all  times  with  coals  at  only 
fourpencepercwt.of  140 lbs.  a circumstance  which  must 
have  had  a great  effect  on  the  growing  population  of 
this  immense  town,  from  the  original  conttriictlon  to 
the  present  time.  At  Worsley  is  a short  cut  to  U’orslcy 
Mills,  and  another  to  the  entrance  of  the  basin  of  the 
■celebrated  onderground  works  or  tunnels  of  18  mites 
or  more  in  length,  in  different  branches  and  levels  for 
the  navigation  of  coal  boats,  some  of  which  are  as 


much  as  GO  yards  below  the  Canal,  and  others  3*)4 
^rds  above  it : these  last,  to  which  the  bouts  ascend 
by  means  of  inclined  planes,  extend  to  the  veins 
oi  coals  which  are  working  at  a great  depth  under 


Walkdcn  Moor.  The  greater  part  of  these  tunnels 
arc  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  From  the  lower  one 


mine  water  then  collected,  the  Medlock  brook  •«  CANAL. 
Manchester,  and  the  lockage  of  the  Trent  and  Mener  V— 
Canal. 

CanaU  on  the  Grand  \aoigabU  Line  btheten  Lmrpool 
and  Lontim. 

Tht  Trent  and  Mertay,  or  Grand  Trank  CanaL  Thia 
Canal  is  the  first  in  the  grand  navigation  Hae  between 
Liverpool  and  Londoif.  Iteoimnencea  in  the  Bridge- 
water  .Canal  at  Preston  brook,  and  termiiMtes  in  the 
lower  Trent  navi«tion  at  Wekkra  Ferry,  near  Shard- 
low,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Trent  Canal,  or  aidd 
cut,  the  Upper  Trent  navigmkm,  and  the  Derwenl 
river.  From  Etruria  a principal  branch  called  the 
Caldon  Canal  proceeds  by  FroghaU  to  Uttoxeter,  by  a 
very  bending  coarse  of  about  ^ miles  in  length  ; from 
this  at  Froghall  In  Kingsley,  there  is  a rail-way  branch 
.3^  miles  long,  to  Caldon  low  lime  works  j also  from 
.Stanley  Moss,  in  F.ndon,  is  a Canal  branch  of  aboBt> 

3^  miles  to  the  town  of  Leek  j and  from  Skelton  a 
slmrt  cut  to  Cobridge,  and  some  other  raiUways  antf 
short  branches. 

From  Britlgewater  Canal  to  Middicwich  is  18  miles^ 
level,  thence  to  near  Talk,  1 1 miles,  ia  a rise  of  326‘ 
feet  by  35  locks,  thence  along  the  summit  pond  and- 
through  Harecontle  tunnel  to  the  Caldon  branch  at: 

Etruria.  6 miles  is  level;  thence  to  the  S^lofford  and\ 

Worcester  Canal  at  Great  Haywood,  17  miles,  is  a fall' 
of  about  16<)  feet  by  19  locks } and  hence  to  the  Co- 
ventry Canal  at  F'radiey  Heath,  13  miles,  is  a fall  of 
feet  by  4 locks ; thence  to  Hominglow  wharf, 
miles,  is  about  86  feet  fall,  11  locks;  thence  to 
the  Derby  Canal  at  8warktone,  10  miles,  is  about  1$ 


the  coals  arc  raised  in  boxes  as  they  arc  in  the  town  feet  fall,  with  2 locks;  and  thence  to  the  Trent  river 
of  Manche.ster,  os  above  stated;  the  lower  works  l>cing  M Wilden  Ferry,  G miles,  is  a fall  of  about  33  feet, 
prevented  fWim  filling  with  water  by  large  pumps  and  4 locks.  From  the  summit  of  the  level  of  the 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means  of  w hich  line  at  Etruria  to  near  Bagnot,  on  the  Caldon  branch,, 
the  water  is  kept  always  at  a proper  height  fur  navi-  5|-  miles,  is  a rise  of  feet,  by  7 locks  ; thence  to 
gation  on  the  lower  Canal.  Stanley  Moss,  1 mile,  is  level;-  thence  to  FroghalL 

Near  Worsley  a branch  of  about  a mile  and  a half  miles,  i.s  a fiill  of  61  feet,  by  9 locks.  From 
proceeds  on  to  Chat  Moss,  and  there  terminates.  It  Preston  brook  to  Middicwich,  at  the  western  end,  and 
was  by  the  first  act  intended  to  procectl  to  the  ^Jersey  from  Wilden  Ferryto  Hominglow,  near  Burton,  at  the 
and  IrwcU  navigation  across  this  celcbrute<l  morass  ; eastern  end,  the  width  <»f  the  Ca^  at  top  is  31  fect^ 
but  this  cut,  and  that  propos4>d  by  the  side  of  the  at  bottom  18,  and  it  is  .5^  feel  deep ; the  locks  here  ar» 
Mersey  to  Stockport,  have  never  been  carried  into  14  feet  wide,  adapted  to  river  barges  of  40  tons  bur- 
effect.  The  rise  of  83  feet  in  the  first  GOO  yards,  from  then ; the  middle  j>art  of  the  Canal  and  Us  branches^ 
the  Mersey  by  10  locks,  is  the  only  deviation  from  one  are  39  feet  broad  at  top,.  16  feet  st  bottom,  and  it  is 
level  on  this  Can.xl,  except  in  the  Worsley  coal  mines  4^  feet  deep,  the  locks  being  only  7 fett  wide  ; tha 
above  mentioned  ; and  this  length  of  level  water  is  hosts  are  70  feel  long,  7 fcet  wide,  and  carry  firoos  2t> 
now  further  increased,  by  18  miles  on  the  Trent  and  to  35  tons  of  lading.  There  are  IG  public  vrhaxfs  on 
Mersey  C^inal  which  connects  w ith  it,  making  in  all  70  this  Canal,  with  warehouses,  cranes,  w*eighiDg  eo-* 
jnilcs  of  level.  The  width  of  the  Canal  at  the  water's  gtnes,  and  other  conveniences  at  each.  Over  thia 
edge  U 53  feet;  the  depth  5 feet ; the  boats  which  Canal  there  arc  358  road  and  foot  bridges,  and  under 
navigate  between  the  Wnrsley  mines  and  Manchester, ' it,  3 large  oquedurts,  and  134  lesser  ones  and 
arc  onlv  4^  feet  wide,  the  others  are  50  ton  boaU  or  culverts.  Through  Uarr.castle  Hill  is  a tunnel  of  3888 
ypwnr(l»  ; *there  are  also  numerous  boats  for  pas  sen-  yards  in  length,  and  upwards  of  70  yards  below  the 
gers.  On  this  Canal  there  are  throe  principal  oque-  top;  this  tunnel  intersects,  and  has  cross  branches  to 
duct  bridges;  over  the  Irwell  at  Borton,  where  it  several  veins  of  ce^la  in  the  hill,  and  is  also  famous  for 
is  navigable,  and  over  the  Mersey  and  BolUn  rivers,  being  the  firr,t  public  Canal  tunnel  coustructed  in 
besides  several  smaller  ones,  and  many  road  aqueducts.  England;  tLe  driving  of  this  tunnel,  in  1776,  cost 
There  are  likewise  several  large  embankment* ; that  about  70^.  6d.  per  yard  nm  ; the  height  of  the  arch  ia 
over  Stratford  meadows  is  900  yards  long,  17  fret  13  feet,  and  its  width  9 feet  withinsidc.  At  Preston 
high,  and  U3  fret  wide  at  the  base  ; at  Barton  bridge  on  th.e  hill,  near  Bridgewater  Canal  is  another  tunnel 
Is  one  300  vurds  long,  and  40  fcclhlgh;  at  Bollington  of  1341  yards  in  length;  at  Barton  in  Great  Bud- 
is  also  a .stupendous  embankment,  The  principal  worth,  Is' another  573  yards  long  ; at  Saltcrsford,  or 
feeders  for  this  Canal  are  in  Worsley  brook,  and  t^e  Saltersfield  in  the  same  parish,  is  another  of  350 
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CANAL,  yards  long,  and  there  is  a fifth  tunnel  at  Armitage, 
or  HermiUige,  of  I.IO  yards  in  length;  the  heights 
of  these  last  tunnels  are  17r  f^t>  <tnd  their  width 
13^  feet.  At  Monks  bridge  there  is  an  embankment 
IS  feet  high,  of  milein  length,  and  an  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Dove  river  of  93  arches,  from  15 
to  19  feet  wide  each.  At  Alrewas  is  an  aqueduct 
over  the  Trent  river,  with  6 arches  of  19  feet  span; 
and  near  Middlewioh  b another  aipieduct  over  the 
Dane,  with  3 arches  of  90  feel  span.  In  the  Rudyerd 
Tale  north-west  of  Leek,  near  the  grand  rid^, 
is  a reservoir  of  160  acres  extent,  with  an  artiheud 
head  SO  feet  in  height;  from  this  a feeder  conducts 
its  water  to  the  L^k  branch,  and  thence  into  the 
summit  ponds  of  the  Calduo  branch  and  of  the 
main  line  : there  are  abo  4 small  reservoirs  near 
the  summit  which  measure  together  GO  acres  All 
waters  within  5 miles  of  the  line  arc  allowed  for  the 
use  of  this  CanaL  As  our  limits  will  not  admit  us 
to  describe  at  length  the  several  Canals  in  this  im- 
portant line,  we  must  pass  ovfrr,  however  reluctantly, 
the  description  of  the  Fazeley,  Birmingham  and  Kuzdey. 
and  Coventry  Canals,  which  serve  to  unite  the  Grand 
Trunk  with  the  Oxford,  and  which  with  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  Paddington,  and  Regent,  unite  Liver- 
pool with  London  to  the  east,  or  indc)iendeDtly  of  the 
two  latter,  with  the  'I'bames  at  Brentford. 

Oxford  Coaa/.  This  was  an  original  link  in  the 
gram)  chain.  It  commences  with  its  junction  with 
the  Coventry  Canal  at  Longford.  Thirty-fi>e  miles 
from  wrhich  place  the  Grand  Junction  commences  at 
Braunston,  and  at  49  miles  the  Warwick  and  Nap- 
ton  at  Napton.  At  91  miles,  iu  whole  length,  the 
Canal  by  means  of  a lock  folb  into  the  UU  in  the  city 
of  Oxford. 

It  has  three  aqueducts,  one  of  very  considerable 
magnitude  at  Brinklow',  and  2 tunnels,  one  at 
Newbold.  125  yards  long,  and  12  feet  6 Inches  wide, 
another  at  Fenny  Compton,  1188  yards  long  and  9 
feet  4 inches  wide. 

The  rise  from  the  Coventry  Canal  to  (he  summit 
at  Marston  tolls,  a dbtance  of  45|  miles,  is  74  feet 
1 inch,  by  12  locks ; and  the  fall  from  the  summit 
at  Claydon  to  the  Isis  atOxford,  a distance  of 35  miles, 
u 195  feet  S inches,  by  SO  locks. 

The  summit  is  supplied  with  water  by  four  reser- 
voirs, one  of  which  at  Bodmgton,  contains  64  acres  of 
water.  The  Canal  is  from  2S  to  30  feet  wide  at  top, 
IG  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5 feet  deep,  it  bos  188 
brick  and  stone  bridges,  50  swinging  timber  bridges, 
and  95  foot  bridges.  The  cost  of  the  Canal  was 
s^308,648.,  i.  e.  jcl76,648.  stock,  divided  into  shares 
of  j£'100.  each,  and  s^lSO/XM.  loan,  of  which  more 
tbnn  half  has  been  already  paid  off. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  is  another  important 
link  in  the  great  navigable  line.  It  b commonly 
reckoned  to  commence  at  Brentford  and  to  terminate 
in  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Braunston ; but  the  direct  line 
is  rather  by  Paddington  from  Bull  Bridge,  and  thence 
by  the  Regent’s  Canal  to  the  Thames.  'The  principal 
objects  of  this  navigation  U a communication  betw'ecn 
the  Metropolis  and  the  various  Canals  in  the  midland 
countries,  the  su|'^ly  of  coals,  deal.s,  slate,  he.  to  the 
several  towns  on  the  line,  and  on  its  branches. 

Reckoning  the  commencement  from  Brentford, 
there  arc  on  its  line  101  locks  in  the  whole  length, 
which  is  93  miles  j its  mean  breadth  is  36  feet  at  the 
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water's  edge  and  24  feet  at  bottom.  Its  depth  4|  CANAL, 
feet.  The  ascent  from  Brentford  to  the  summit  at 
Tring  and  Bnlborn  is  S9S  feet,  by  56  locks.  From  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  summit  the  Canal  passes  by 
Marswath  near  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Fenny  Stratford, 
to  the  Ouse  at  Wolverton  and  near  Stoney  Stratford ; 
in  this  distance  of  25|  miles,  it  hills  192  feet.  It 
here  crosses  the  Ouse  and  its  valley  by  an  embankment 
about  half  a mile  in  length  and  30  feet  high,  with  a 
small  iron  aqueduct,  whence  the  Canal  passes  along 
the  western  side  of  the  hve  rivers,  and  having  cro!>sed 
it  arrives  at  Stoke  Bniem,  being  a distance  of  6^ 
miles,  with  a rise  of  1 19  feet.  It  here  (lasseK  through 
Blisworth  tunnel,  which  is  3080  yards  in  length, 

18  feet  high  and  1C|  feet  wide,  and  proceeds  by 
western  Beck  to  the  south  end  of  Whitton  parish,  in 
all  13^  miles  on  one  level.  It  then  iiasses  lo  Whitton 
Mill,  a little  mure  than  half  a mile  with  a rise  of 
60  feet ; whence  it  proceeds  on  o level  4^  miles  to 
Braunston  tuonel,  wliose  length  is  9045  yards,  its 
other  dimensions  being  the  same  os  that  at  Btis- 
worth.  From  this  |»oinl  it  descends  37  feel  to  the 
Oxford  Canal  It  has  several  brandies,  of  which  the 
Paddington  Canal  is  (he  principal,  if  we  reckun  the 
commencement  from  Brentford,  otherwise  this  Canal 
must  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  line  itself;  we 
shall  however  consider  it  as  a branch,  and  include  it 
with  the  others  as  follows  ; 

Miles. 


Paddington  Canal 
To  Wendover. . . . 
To  Buckingham 
To  St.  Albans. . . . 
To  Aylesbury. . . . 
To  Daventry  . . . , 
To  Northampton 


10 

6 


5 


Total 53| 


HfftenCt  Canal.  This  Canal  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  and  most  important  link  on  (he  grand  navi- 
gable line  between  Liverpool  and  London.  It  com- 
mences ut  Paddington,  where  it  connects  with  the 
Paddington  level  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and 
descends  regularly  from  thence  to  the  I'hames  at 
Limehouse,  a distance  of  about  9 miles ; this  descent 
is  perfonned  by  19  locks  to  the  basin,  romnninicating 
with  the  river  by  a ship-lock.  The  difference  of  levels 
between  (he  Paddington  basin  and  the  onlinary  high 
tides  at  Liniehouse  is  86  feet ; the  locks  on  this  Conn] 
have  double  chambers,  by  which  an  average  of  one- 
third  the  usual  quantity  of  water  is  saved  : there  are 
2 tunnels  on  the  line,  one  nt  Mtiidn  Hill  370  yards  in 
length,  the  other  under  Islington  900  ynrtls  long. 
Ilic  Regent's  Canal  encircling  the  metropolis,  pros- 
perous in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  many  of  the  numerous 
improvements  in  its  vicinity,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  piece  of  inland  navigation  in  i^outh  Britain. 

As  we  cannot  undertake  to  give  in  detail  a de- 
scription of  all  the  other  iinp^irtant  Canals  which 
constitute  the  grand  navigable  line  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  the  toul  length  of  which  amounts  to  264 
miles,  and  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  tlie  several 
branches  to  11G5|  miles,  we  have  endeavoured  in 
the  following  table  to  give  a condensed  view  of  this 
magulfieeiit  constniclion. 
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Tithle  ^ the  $et«Tal  Canalt  fonnmg  the  nenfigahle  Umc  betmetn  Lirtrpool  and  London. 


Nkmb  of  PlaoM. 

LcBgfth 

w 

mi\m. 

Aecntla 
feet,  Ac. 

Deaceat 

la 

feet,  Ac. 

Neiaber 

ofLoduL 

Lcng:thl 

•f  ao^r> 
prouarf 
Tuaaela 
ia  yarda 

m.  far. 

It.  u. 

ft.  ta. 

Tvdi. 

1C  0 

■ iSffl  iiTl'il  iHu  r JAI  t ttlWn  1 

6 0 

84  0 

.. 

10 

67  0 

^6  S 

500  1 

58 

5,179 

AMwTi*rWi^yWWffiBlltlllllllllllllll 

11  0 

9^  0 

9B  li 

. . 

13 

By  the  Oxford  Canal  to  firaunslon  

35  0 

18  lo] 

. , 

3 

93  9 

193  6 

532  G 

101 

5,059 

13  6 

9 0 

• • 

8G  0 

12 

1,270 

Total  

573  0 

•• 

197 

11,501 
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Tabu  of  tho  newrai  Canati  and  Bramchti  tchick  are  connecied  with  the  navigable  line  belmeen  Liverpool  and  London. 

lettm  hi  the  firit  coIbibb  refer  to  the  tevenl  bcBBcbes  «a  ■hoB'u  la  the  profile  of  ihm  Ubb  (plate  XXI\'.) 


OBUfM' 

t*Q« 

BrvMaea 

NaiBM  of  Canale  aad  Oraachei. 

— 

Lrofth 
1 of 
1 CbbbI. 

Leaglh  tif 
1 dlffersut 
ro(n{M)UBd 
Bratiches. 

T«ul 

lenirtb 
of  eack 
Brandi. 

Compound  Branch. 

1st,  or  a part  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  Canal  

Which  receives  a Branch  from  Leigh  wliich  (lasscs  to  Worslcy  .... 

2nd,  Of  the  Canal  of  A»hton-under*Line 

W'ilh  the  Canal  of  Peak-forest 

That  of  Huddersfield 

And  of  Ranisden’s  

Bttlrs. 
24  > 
10  / 

- 1 

m 

mile*. 

4tb,  The  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal 

The  Haslingden  C'an.'U  

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal^ * 

Total  

Is  1 

130  J 

•• 

*79 

BroncA. 

■ 

19 

Which  niutes  with  the  Uttojuter  Canal 

•• 

16 

■ 

Total  ...... 

28 

J^roarA. 

■1 

3 

C 

Which  unites  with  the  Greslej  Canal 

6 

■ 

Compoimd  BrmicA. 

|H| 

1st,  Of  the  Stafford  and  Worcester  Canal  

HI 

71i 

D 

And  the  Dudley  befrinning  on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  and 

terminating  in  the  old  Birmingham 

121  ) 

8nd,The  Kingston  and  Leominster  Canal,  which  unites  with  the  Severn. . 

45| 

.5} 

Total  ...... 

117 

Total  to  carry  f<irw.ard  , . 

•• 

439 
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Cbmptmnd  Branch. 

Brought  forward  

1st,  Of  a part  of  the  Grand  Trunk  

With  which  is  conneclcd  the  Derby  Canal 

And  the  Canal  of  Erewash 

W^ich  receives  the  NutbrooK  Canal  

And  the  Cromfbrd  Can^  

9nd,  The  Nottinghani  Canal  which  unites  with  the  Trent 

That  of  (irantbejii 

Which  latter  communicates  at  Hull  with  the  ocean^  after  a course  of 
100  miles 


Total 


BroarA. 

Of  the  Wirley  Canal  to  Essington  . 
Which  joins  the  Birmingham  Canal 


Total 


Compound  Branch, 

1st,  Of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley 

Which  unites  with  the  Oxford  Canal  by  that  of  Birmingham 

Warwick 

Into  which  enters  the  Stratford  

And  that  of  Warwick  arKl  Napton  * . 

9nd,  'fhe  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  

3rd,  Part  of  the  SeTcm 

4tb,  Of  the  Gloocester  Canal 

W^icb  unites  with  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Canal 

Stmudwnter  Canal  8 \ 

That  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  , . 30j  / * • • * 

Which  by  the  North  Wilts  


Communicates  with  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal 

Which  enters  the  Kenn^t  and  Avon  Canal 

Which  latter  receives  two  short  branches  j viz.  the  Coal  Canal  s 

the  Somersetshtre : 

And  finally  the  communication  is  continued  from  Bath  to  Bristol 
the  Avon 


Total 


The  folhwingt  with  two  exception*,  are  tingle  Branchea. 

Canal  of  Ashby-dc*la-2Souch 

Part  of  he  Coventry  * . . . 

The  Oxford  Canal 

Junction  of  Grand  Union  Canal  * 

With  the  Union  Canal  

Northampton  Canal  

Buckingham  Canal 

Aylesbury  Canal 

Wendover  ('anal 

Pnddin^on  Canal  

Regent  s Canal  


Total  number  of  Branches  forty-six,  amounring  to  a total  length  of 


CaasL 

dilFerent 

coniwusd 

Breaches. 

miles. 

18  ' 
IS  1 
33*/ 

miles. 

6Sf 

48* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

95  1 

80 

99 

99 

36^ 

5«  > 

9444 

ss* 

17i 

19  - 

•• 

• • 

St) 

is*  * 

9 J 

•• 
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CANAL.  Haring  thus  pv«n  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  grand 
navigable  line  in  England,  we  propose  to  grive  a 
limitar  view  of  the  priocipul  Canals  in  Scotland,  and 
shall  then  in  conclusion  exhibit  a concise  synoptic 
table  of  the  general  system  of  Canal  navigation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

CanaJs  m Scotland. 

16.  Of  the  Scotch  Canals,  that  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  claims  the  first  notice,  as  being  the  first  of  any 
im|K)rtance  constructed  in  that  country.  A work  of 
this  kind  was  first  suggested  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  although  nothing  was  then 
done,  the  plan  seems  never  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of ; but  the  practical  operations  for  carrying  it  into 
effect  (lid  not  commence  till  1777»  &nd  in  1790  it  was 
carried  to  Monkland  Canal  basin. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  this  Canal  is  in  the  small 
river  Carron,  near  its  junction  with  the  Forth,  where 
the  spring  tides  rise  about  16  feet.  At  tbU  place, 
called  Grangemouth,  there  is  a tide-lock  and  iksin ; 
from  Grangemouth  the  Canal  passes  on  to  the 
western  side  of  the  town  of  Falkirk,  and  thence  Co 
the  summit  at  a distance  of  about  10|  miles,  as<‘end> 
ing  166  feet,  by  30  locks  ; from  (his  point  the  Canal 
pas.ses  along  the  summit  level,  for  18  miles,  to  the 
city  of  Glasgow  at  Fort  Dundos.  It  also  continues 
one  mile  beyond  (his  place  to  (he  Monkland  Canal 
basin,  but  in  this  last  dUtance  there  is  one  regulation 
lock  i about  3|-  miles  north  of  Port  Dundas  a branch 
of  the  Clyde  goes  off.  It  passes  the  Kelven  by  a 
magnificent  stone  aqueduct,  and  proceeds  to  the  tide- 
way at  Bowling  Bay,  having  descended  by  19  locks. 
The  length  of  (his  branch  is  8}^  miles,  the  distance 
between  Grangemouth  on  the  Forth  mul  Bowling  Bay 
on  the  Clyde  is  35  miles.  The  locks  are  7^  feet  in 
length  and  30  in  breadth,  and  when  the  Canal  is  quite 
full,  it  has  8 feet  of  water  on  the  cilU. 

Caledonian  Canal.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works,  both  as  relates  to  its  magnitude  and 
its  object,  of  any  in  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  merits 
therefore  a particular  description.  This  Canal,  like 
many  others,  was  projected  long  before  the  operations 
were  actuallv  undert^en  } which  latter  did  not  take 
place  till  1603,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Addington,  now  Lord  Sidmouth.  The  survey  of  the 
country,  and  ultimately  the  direction  of  this  important 
work,  were  put  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Telford, 
Esq.,  to  whose  skill  and  genius  this  country  is  indebted 
for  a great  number  of  highly  useful  and  interesting 
constructions.  Before  the  great  extent  and  the  value 
of  thU  grand  national  undertaking  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  valley  through  which  it  is  conducted. 
Tills  coimiicnces  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Aberdeenshire.  The  eastern  portion  of  it  fur  about 
60  miles  from  Kinnaird's  Head  to  the  spot  in  which  it 
contracts  at  Fort  George,  is  called  the  Murray  Firth, 
ami  for  about  13  miles  to  Inverness  is  also  tide-way. 
Hcncc  aemsB  the  island  to  Fort  William  on  the  shore 
of  rx>ch  Fit,  an  arm  of  the  Western  Ocean,  a distance 
of  60  miles,  the  valley  is  formed  by  two  parallel 
ridges  of  very  high  mountains,  whose  sides  arc  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  ridges  intercepted  by  very  few  col- 
hitcrnl  vnllies  j the  bottom  is  occupied  partly  by 
rivers,  but  chiefiy  by  lakes  in  one  direct  line  from  sea  to 


sea.  Again  entering  tbe  tide-way  at  Fort  William  the  CANAt* 
valley  continues  still  in  a direct  line  with  lofty  moun-  '"•v*' 
tains  on  each  side  to  a farther  distance  of  50  miles ) 
opposite  to  the  ea.stem  end  of  the  Sound  of  M\ill,  and 
by  {Missing  along  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Jum^ 
a distinct  valley  is  continued  between  it  and  the  main 
land  to  Cantyre,  making  another  distance  of  50  miles  ; 
tbe  western  extremity  being  only  fairly  open  to  the 
Ocean  near  the  northern  base  of  Ireland,  a distance 
from  Frazerburgh  on  tbe  east,  of  about  350  miles, 
which  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  present  track  by 
the  Orkneys  and  Cape  Wrath. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  of  the  350  miles  which 
separate  the  two  seas,  190  were  already  navigable, 
and  that  it  was  only  required  to  complete  the  naviga- 
tion through  the  other  60  miles,  of  which  nearly  40 
miles  fell  within  navigable  lakes,  or  lakes  which 
required  but  little  to  render  them  so.  The  line  of 
navigation  for  this  60  miles  may  be  thus  stated : 


From  Clachnacarry  where  the  Canal  commences 

to  Loch  Doughfour,  is  a distance  of . . 

Length  of  Loch  Doughfour  

From  Loch  Doughfour  to  the  further  extremity 

of  Loch  Ness,  is 

From  Loch  Ness  the  Canal  is  carried  to  the 
north-cast  end  of  Loch  Oich,  a distance  of  . . 
Ix)ch  Oich,  from  its  nortb-eastem  to  its  western 

extremity.  Is  in  length  

From  the  latter  extremity  of  Loch  Oich  to  the 
western  end  of  Loch  Lochy  the  Canal  is  car- 
ried a distance  of  

And  the  length  of  the  latter  Loch,  is 

X/OStly,  from  Loch  Lochy  to  the  tide -way  in  Loch 
Eil,  the  Canal  is  again  continued  for  a dis- 
tance of. * 


MUeo. 


% 

3H 

54 

If 

10 


Making  the  general  total  of. . . • 60^ 

Of  which,  as  appears  froni  the  above,  nearly  38f 
miles  are  occupied  by  lakes,  but  some  dredging  w;is 
necessary  in  the  first  two  lochs  to  render  them 
navigable. 

Having  given  the  above  sketch  of  the  general  line 
of  communication,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  a few 
other  particulars  connected  with  this  undertaking, 
although  we  cannot  attempt  any  think  like  a complete 
description.  The  first  lock  which  connects  the  Canal 
with  the  tide-way  in  Loch  Beauly,  is  170  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  a rise  of  obout  8 feet; 
from  which  the  Canal  is  carried  by  embankments  till  it 
reaches  the  high  water  miirk  at  Clachnacari^',  where  a 
similar  lock  is  placed ; and  to  the  south  of  this  nt  Muir- 
town  is  an  extensive  basin  with  wharfs,  &c.  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  trade  with  Inverness  and  the  adjacent 
couDlr)'.  Near  lo  this  are  four  united  locks,  each 
180  feel  in  length.  40  feet  in  breadth,  which  together 
raise  the  Counl  33  feet ; being  tbe  height  of  the  sur- 
face of  Loch  Ness  in  its  usual  summer  state.  From 
the  top  of  these  locks  the  Canal  proceeds  by  easy 
bends  till  it  reaches  Loch  Doughfour,  previous  to 
entering  which,  a regulating  lock  is  placed  170  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide,  but  without  any  rise;  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  Canal,  into  and  out  of  this  Loch, 
dredging  machines  arc  employed,  in  onlcr  to  excavate 
it  to  a pro{>er  depth.  The  navigation  now  proceeds 
for  33^  miles  on  Loch  Ness  to  Fort  Augustus,  and 
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ihea  entering  again  the  artifirial  channel,  it  U raUed 
before  it  reaches  Loch  Oich  40  feet  by  5 locks,  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  above,  and  H feet  by  one  ref- 
lating: lock,  also  of  the  same  length  and  breadth. 
This  lake,  which  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Canal, 
is  94  feet  above  the  tide-way,  and  into  it  foils  the 
river  Garry,  which  in  its  course  passing  through 
two  extensive  lakes  ensures  the  requisite  supply  of 
water. 

At  Fort  Augustus,  the  Canal  is  cut  through  the  glacis 
of  the  fortification,  by  no  means  detracting  from  its 
military  defences  or  appearance  ; and  the  5 locks  of 
masonry  rising  behind,  a grand  combined  view  is 
presented  of  the  skilful  efl^t  of  civil  and  military 
enpneering  amid  romantic  mountainous  scenery. 

From  Lwh  Oich  the  Canal  again  proceeds  al^ut 
mile,  till  it  enters  Loch  Loeby,  through  the  most 
of  which  distance  the  land  is  about  SO  feet  above  the 
surface  of  Loch  Oich,  which  with  the  90  feet  depth 
required  an  excavation  to  the  depth  of  40  feet ; a foil 
here  into  Loch  Lochy  takes  places  of  about  99  feet, 
but  to  avoid  rock-cutting  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  latter,  the  whole  surfoce  of  th^lake,  which  is  10 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  is  raised  19  feetj 
reducing  the  fall  to  a little  less  than  10  feet,  which 
is  effected  by  two  locks,  one  a lifting  lock  and  the 
other  a filling  and  regulating  one.  From  the  south- 
west end  of  Loch  Lochy,  the  Canal  proceeds  on  the 
same  level  for  about  6 miles  : but  to  effect  this  the 


old  channel  of  the  river  Lochy  was  dammed  across, 
and  a new  channel  cut  for  the  exit  of  the  waters  of 
the  lake  for  a distance  of  nearly  600  yards  : the  Canal 
is  then  carrie<l  along  the  old  bed  of  the  Lochy  consider- 
ably more  than  a quarter  of  a mile.  This  operation 
requiring  every  combination  of  skill  and  experience, 
was  also  carried  into  effect  in  two  places  upon  the 
river  Oich.  Within  the  two  last  mites  and  before  the 
Canal  enters  Loch  Eil,  there  are  eight  connected  locks, 
each  190  feet  long  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  by  which  a 
descent  of  G4  feet  is  effected.  This  magnificent 
system  of  locks  has  obtained  the  fanciful  appellation 
of  AVptvnc'r  Stairrasf : the  locks  are  founded  on  in- 
verted arches  and  exhibit  a mass  of  masonry,  solid, 
and  continuous,  500  yards  in  length  and  90  yards  wide, 
in  which  not  the  least  appearance  of  a flaw  has  been  dis- 
covered since  their  erection  nearly  thirteen  years  since ; 
the  gates  are  of  cast  iron,  the  machinery  for  working 
them  simple  and  ingenious.  The  appearance  of  the 
large  vessels  in  these  stupendous  locks  descending 
from  the  hill  towards  Loch  Eil,  is  most  majestic 
and  imposing,  exhibiting  a striking  instance  of  the 
triumph  of  art  over  nature.  From  the  foot  of  Nep- 
tune's Staircase  the  level  Is  preserved  to  the  entrance 
into  Loch  Eil,  where  there  are  9 locks  producing  a 
foil  of  15  feet,  to  Corpach  basin,  and  one  single  sea 
lock  foiling  7 foet  9 inches,  which  enters  the  tide- 
way of  Loch  Kil,  from  which  point  the  navigation  is 
uninterrupted.  The  total  ascent  therefore  as  we  have 
seen  is  94  fret,  and  the  descent  96  feel  6 inches, 
giving  a difference  of  level  between  the  two  seas  of 
9 feet  6 inches. 

From  Loch  Lochy  to  IxK;h  Eil  the  Canal  is  carried 
along  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Lochy,  over  a 
very  rup^d  surface,  intersected  by  one  considerable 
river  nno  various  small  atream.s,  all  of  which  require 
aqueducts  to  pass  the  mountain  currents.  The  num- 


ber of  the  larger  of  these  constructions  is  6,  and  the  CANAL, 
number  of  bridges  twenty-three.  V^*^.*^* 

The  whole  number  of  locks  upon  the  Caledonian 
Canal  is  STi  including  the  regulating  and  sea  locks  : ' 
the  whole  distance  of  the  Canal  is  9H  miles  : but  the 
deepening  of  Loch  Dochfnur  for  nve-cights  of  a 
mile,  the  formation  of  new  beds  for  parts  of  the  rivers 
IfOchy  and  Oich,  and  the  dredging  required  on  Loch 
Ness  should  be  added,  and  the  distance  excavated, 
computed  at  95  miles.  The  depth  of  water  along  the 
line  of  navigation  when  the  excavations  are  fully 
completed  will  be  90  feet.  Upwards  of  half  a million 
of  forest  trees  have  been  planted  along  the  Cxinal. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened  on  the  93rd  of 
October,  1 899 ; the  following  is  an  abstract  of  (be  coat 
of  this  great  national  work  : 


Msaafvnirnt  sad  trs- 
vrllia(«ipeR»c8. . .. 

TtoiUcr  

Mftcbin«ry,  cut  iroa- 
work,  Ac  ........ 

Quarries  and  masoary 

.Shipping  

Labotir  and  workman- 
skip  


29.0(KI 

(18,600 

121,400 

1S6,W)0 

11,000 

416,000 


£. 

Houcet  and  buildiogs  4,600 
Ihirchnsc  and  danuifc 

of  land  • 4r,900 

Ptarebase,  hire,  and 
support  of  borset  . . 3,000 

Rosd-mskinf 4,000 

Inddcnul  sapenxes  ..  2.000 

Toul W5.300 


and  adding  to  this  j£7900.  which  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  dredging,  and  assuming  the  Dumber  of 
miles  of  navigation  actually  operated  upon  at  95,  the 
cost  per  mile  has  been  j^6,500. 

Some  particulars  of  the  other  Canals  of  Scotland 
are  given  in  the  following  synoptic  table. 


Canals  of  Jrtlaud. 

IT.  Although  much  has  been  attempted  in  this 
country  towaids  the  improvement  of  its  inlaud  navi- 
gation, it  bos  only  two  artificial  Canals  of  any 
importance } namely,  the  Dublin,  or  Grand  Canal,  and 
the  Royal  Canal.  The  former  commences  in  the 
Liffy,  near  its  mouth,  and  proceeds  hence  from  a 
spacious  floating  dock,  by  the  south  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  James-street  Harbour}  and  thence  west- 
ward for  65  miles,  through  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  and  King's  County,  to  the  river  Shannon  ; 
near  Banagbcr,  with  branches  to  the  Darrow  at  Atby, 
and  to  various  other  towns ; of  which  that  from 
Lawton  to  Barrow  is  91  miles  } to  Miltown  reservoir 
7 miles  } the  Kildare  Canal  to  Naas  and  Corbally  6 
miles,  and  some  others  less  considerable. 

The  Royal  Canal  also  commences  at  Dublin  and 
proceeds  westward,  nearly  pamllcl  to  the  former,  at  a 
distance  of  about  10  miles } it  finally  enters  the  Shan- 
non at  Tasmonbarry  j its  total  length  being  68  Irish 
miles,  and  its  greatest  elevation  S07  feet  above  the 
sea  ; its  ascent  is  by  96  locks,  and  its  descent  by  15 
loclu. 

Having  thus  given  a concise  view  of  some  of  the 
more  Important  ('an.xU  of  the  three  kingdoms,  w e shall 
conclude  this  article  by  a general  synoptic  table  of 
the  Canals  of  Great  Britain  and  lrelan<l.  not  including 
however,  except  In  one  or  two  ca.<«cs,  Canals  whose 
length  are  under  five  miles : these  being,  generally 
speaking,  rather  objects  of  partiritlar  than  of  national 
interest,  and  not  including  many  improved  river 
navigations,  which  have  been  nmde  equally  safe  and 
comniodhius  with  Cnnnls,  most  of  which  we  liave 
placed  by  themselves  at  (he  end  of  the  table. 
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V— which  eeettd  a length  of  Jlee  mike  t their  aece»t,tleeeent,amd  other  partiailari. 


and  Ittlamd,  CANAL 


Ashton  - under* 
Use,  orMna- 

eWulcT  nd 

Oldlum  

AuLtOn  brunch  . 
New  M.li  itiito  . 
Stockport  ditto  . 


narnesky  .... 
Hiu|irh  bn«l{^  hr. 

SUkstoDC  ditto 


D««iiS«toke  .. 
Targ'u  bnikcli. . 


^ 'RiU  Caul  conmenon  la 
that  ofOlaauHrKnMhirc^nod  ler- 
4 cmaalcsBtAbernaat.naWngth 
of  the  boats  is  tvdra  fact  and 
.their  breadth  ftve. — 17ii3. 

T^is  Canal  couxmcoccn  In 
the  rivrr  Dee,  in  the  harbour 
I of  Aberdeen,  and  tcTwinaSH  at 
^ lovcnnrr  bridge  opon  tbe  l>oo 
hrer.  It  is  tiaentjr  feat  in 
breadth,  three  aad  a half  tn 
depth,  aad  haaaerentecn  locks. 

U— IMh. 

/Thtt  Canal  axfenduif  ftoB 
the  bead  of  Soathasptoo  vatar 
\ to  AndoTCT  has  bcao  pnrtiallp 
aUandoTved.— 1 790 . 

~ Thin  Canal  cemomieas  at 
Manitoo  brUlge*  in  tha  Coran* 
try  Canals  and  terminatea  by 
an  irea  ratl*way  tbrea  mile* 
and  a half  long  at  'nckoall. 
The  first  thirty  miles  are  lerel, 
femii^  with  the  Corratry 
and  Oiford  Canal  a kml  of 
acranty-tbree  laUes,  withoat 
including  the  brnnchci.  k has 
two  tnnnels,  the  first  to  the 
J Dorth*wesC  of  Ashby^dc'la* 
ZotKh,  tbc  other  at  Snarrtoa ; 
aad  an  iron  rmil*iray  nx  iniles 
La  length  to  tha  CloadshUI 
mines,  U passes  over  two  aque- 
docts,  the  uaa  at  Shakerton, 
the  other  near  Snaratoa.  At 
Boothorpe,  a ateam  angina  has 
baeo  arreiad,  to  convey  the 
water  to  a feeder,  fat  the  sum* 
_niit  level  of  the  Csna].-*>ltl05. 
r *niU  Canal  cunicumees  in 
the  Kocbdale  Canal  at  Mai^ 
chciter,  and  lerminates  in  thsd 
of  UuddersfieUl,  nl  Ducket- 
field.  It  b thirty-three  feel 
broaii  at  the  water  tiee,  ftflrrn 
J at  the  bottom,  and  fire  feet 
deep.  Tha  soainit  pend  bail 
feet  deep,  k has  three  a<iurducC 
bridges . one  at  Duckcnficld, 
anotaerat  Ancoats,  and  a third 
at  Waterhouses.  Tha  boats 
.carry  twenty-five  tona.— 1797. 

Thb  Cnaal  eomnwnrea  in 
tha  river  CaMar,  below  Wak^ 
field,  and  terminatea  at  Baraby 
< bridge:  its boatsarcoflhcsamc 
dinensloQ  as  those  of  the  Cal- 
der.  It  has  an  aquoduct  bridge  at 
.E)*ai,and  twenty  locks.— 17S0. 

; r This  Canal  coouneooca  In 
the  Wye,  at  Weatley,  and  ter- 
I minstes  al  Basingstoke.  It  has 
I seventy-two  bridges  and  twen* 
l<  ty*ainc  locks.  At  Grew  b n 
tunnel  three  qusrtcraof  ninilc 
in  length.  The  boats  employed 
on  this  CsAal,  are  of  foriy-fiva 
I i^tODS  burihca — 1790. 
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iag.  y«f^  fMt. 


iBroofhtfarward..  I 169| 


lB1i7alBgtuia_....|  22}  i 39  I 


(BimiBfliajn  uid 

t FMck7  16j  •*  248 


17  10  315  0 1310  0 4,000 

*»h. 


BrMkaockA  Abrr> 

prmy 33  « 320 


; 150  I 100  M5  0 0 058 

Note«&  0 0 58,465J 


Brtdfcvftter 


Brimol  ft  Tvutoo.  43{ 
N»il>c«  brwi£k  •«  5 


Borrov»toaMu..l  J 


‘ Tbw  Caaal  comofteaets  In 
that  of  BtaFordabirc  and  Wor- 
rtster,  and  trrminatra  in  the 
lUmjiofluunaDd  PaaeieyCaiial. 
Tber«  are  tbirty'nine  locka  on 
thiaCanal  and  iiabranebea  ; Ibe 
width  at  the  wmier-lUx  la  forty 
feet.  The  boaU  are  tweoty-two 
,U>»s  burthen. — 1772. 

■ This  (‘anal  commencfs  in 
that  of  CorcQtrr,  at  WhUUoe* 
ton  brook,  and  termiaatea  In 
tbc  abore  Canal  at  Farmer's 
bridge.  It  baa  aereral  sqo«> 
dneta  near  Middleton  Hall, 
and  over  die  Tame  at  Salford,  I 
and  forty-four  locks.  The 


breadth  of  the  Canal  la  thirty 
feet,  and  depth  four  and  a half 
feet.  Ilie  Iwati  arc  twenty 


Ltwo  uma  barthen. — 1790. 
f This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Mofunootluhire  Canal,  and 
tennioates  at  Brecon.  There 
is  at  Aberfarenny  an  iron  rail- 
way one  mile  lo  len^b;  atWun 
^ Difw  soother  four  mites  and 
three  quarters,  and  at  Llanf- 
roincy  another  of  one  mile  aim 
a quarter ; it  has  a innnel  and 
three  aqueduct  bridges,  of  one, 
l^two,  sod  three  arches.*— 1002. 

Sees  preceding  article.— 1776, 
r This  Canal  cotnmeacea  at 
Taanlon  Bridite  and  passes 
tbroujfh  Bridfewster,  tmni- 
I nascs  near  the  month  of  the 
0 ^ river  Avon,  a few  miles  below* 

i Bristol.  The  operations  on 
Ibis  Canal  are  at  present  at  a 


r inu  tan. 
Taanlon  Br 
tbroujfh  BrI 
I nascs  near  ( 
) ^ river  Avon,  j 
I Bristol . 11 

Ibis  Canal  s 
Lstand. 
r This  Cam 
I structed  to  i 
) passage  in 
> vUch  it  diM 
1 slidce  I the  i 
LCaaal  is  levr 
( This  Cam 
) the  Ancboli 
I Kdsey,  an< 
(.Cabtor.— 17 


Caldon  and  Uttox* 
acr  a 136  I 


Caledonian t OOf  9«  96  i 


Cardiff  or  Glamor-  I 

ganshire  ....#  25  600  .. 


100  2K5  0 13  128 


fThis  Canal  has  been  con- 
structed to  svoid  a dangerons 
passage  in  the  Portb.  into 
vUch  it  discbargcf  itself  by  a 
1 slidce  I the  other  part  of  the 
LCaaalis  level.— 1790. 

(This  Canal  commencea  in 
the  Ancholme  navigation  at 
\ Kdsey,  and  terminatrs  at 
(.Cabtor.— 179.1. 
r This  Canal  commences  in 
j tbe  Grand  Trunk,  and  ter- 
< minates  at  Uttoxetrr.  It  may 
j be  considered  as  a branch  of  | 
Lthe  Grand  Trunk  Canal. 

See  a preceding  article.— 1820. 

Tills  Canal  comniences  In  a 
sea  basin  or  dork  in  the  Severn, 
near  Canliir,  and  terminates 
\ near  Merthyr.  It  is  connccietl 
with  various  rail-ways,  one  of 
wliich  is  Iwrntv-slx  miW  and 

I .three  quarters  (ong.— 1775. 
This  Csnal  commences  In 
tbe  Dee,  at  Chester,  and  ter- 
J minatet  at  Nantwieh,  where  it 
I comraunirates  with  the  Whit- 
I charcb  branch  of  the  Ell«s>, 
'•mere  Canal.— 1775. 
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Lcoeia 

laCarroec  of 
1 level. 

1 T'lnoeii. 

Nanie*«rc*nsl*. 

Mtits. 

1 

* 1 f*!- 

LetifUi  fbeem 
ia  1 is 

1 YiiiU.  F«4 

Brought  funrurd. , 


Ch«stcrfi«Ui .... 


CtKibeck  Brook  . 


SoUt  Coinmb ... 


Cormtnr.* .. . . , 
Griff  brjuich  . . , 
Bcdworth  ditto  , 
Oircfitry  ditto  , 

Crinau 


100  1100  0 44 


6 

44 

9 68  59 


Cromford  ' 

Piuxton  branch. 
Swanwirk  ditto..! 
Biggark  ditto..,. I 


100  370  0 14 


100  4 10 

fionda 

70  9 


r Thu  Canal  commencrt  in 
th«  Trent,  at  Stockirtth,  and 
tcnnlnatca  at  Cheiterlkld.  It 
has  atxty>fitre  locks  and  two 
tunnclK;  the  one  at  Norwood 
ia  iweire  feet  high,  and  waa 
Gnialifd  in  1775,  the  other  at 
Drakeauuk.  TTje  lower  port 
of  the  Canal,  fnmi  the  Trent 
I J to  Bedford,  u narigabk  by 
large  boata  of  from  fifty  to 
aiaty  tone  tmrtben;  and  the 
higher  part  being  but  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  feet  broad, 
ta  navigable  fur  boata  of  from 
twenty  tu  twenty-two  tona  bur- 
then. TTicae  buala  are  70  fret 
_lonrand  aeren  broad. — 1776. 

I litUCanal  eoiumeacea  in  the 
^ river  Swok,  at  Topeliff,  and 
t terminatra  at  Thirak.— 1767. 
r This  Canal  comnM'ncea  In 
j the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  Saint 
^ Colatnb  Minor. and  terrninatea 
two  mile*  fn>in  .Saint  Colarab 
1775. 

{TltiaCajial  U comprUed  in  that 
of  the  navigable  line  between 
London  and  I.itTrpool.— 1790. 

/TbltCaBalcocnmcnceamlhe 
lakeOilp,and  terminateB  at  lake 
Crtoan  ; ita  autnrnit  pond  la  fed 
bv  a amall  river.  It  U twelve  or 
.filteen  feet  deep. — 1805. 

Tills  Canal  commeneca  in 
the  Erewaah  Canal,  at  Langley, 
and  Cermlnatea  at  Cromford. 
It  haa  many  ronaiderable 
brancbei ; im  width  ia  twenty- 
•lx  feet ; the  boata  are  aerenty 
feet  lot^,  aeven  broad,  and 
three  feet  and  a half  deep.  It 
biu  several  tunncla,  that  of 
Ripley  is  the  largest,  it  paasei 
over  the  Ikrwcnt,  by  an  aque- 
duct Iwidge,  300  yards  long, 

< andlliirly  feet  high.  TTie  arch, 
through  which  the  river  paaaes. 
is  eiflihty  feet  broad  ; (here  ia 
anoUier  aqueduet  bridge  over  a 
small  river  which  empties 
itself  ioto  the  Derwent,  200 
yards  long,  and  fifty  feet  high, 
(hepr  each  cost  about  X30O0. 
Tlaa Canal  baa  three  rracrvolrs, 
the  one  near  Ripley  covert 
fifty  acres  of  ground,  and  will 
contain  3800  lock  cliarges. 
Hie  extent  of  the  other*  ia  fif- 
.tcen  and  twenty  acres.— 1794. 

- Tliia  Canal  romiiienres  in 
the  Grand  Surry  Canal,  aud 
terminates  at  Croydon.  Jt  haa 
tsranty-tbree  locks,  whlcb  have 
grooves  for  atop  plntikt.  It  has 
seven  bridges,  and  three  reser- 
voirs Ita  shares  arc  of  no 
_voJoe  to  the  holders. — 1801. 
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KiRIMnfCAMfell. 


DiCrtkv  of  ! _ 

Unl.  T..O.U. 


l>f-  Leiiftli  Bnwllti 
Krn4>  j In  I* 
ioK.  j Yv4«.  Pe«t. 


I 'w 

'lUndbcr  ".*•  "* 
Aiiu.  , «»*»•' 


BroofrHt  forward. 
CjfArtha  .....  . 


Dnrnp  and  Pore 
Kockliffbraock  .. 
Cobax  iug.  ditto 


PiThf  . 

lirvw.i>b  bratH'h  . . 


DoDDington  Wood 

Doract  and  So' 

mcniet 

NcRla  bridge  br.« . 

l>rifield 

Drdtwlek  ...... 


Dtiblin  and  Shan* 

I noo  .......... 

I Lavrlon  branch  .. 

I Miltoiin  ditto  . . . . ' 

! Bojf  oC  Allen  ditto 

KdcodctTV  ditto . . ' 

I Kildare  ditto  .... 


liudlrj 

StxMiTbriilgc  br... 
()utU«y  ditto  .... 

Carried  ow  *, 


6I5J| 

3 


Hi  129 


9 I 29 


IM 


X.#. 


£•  •. 


£.  c,  d. 


100  ^ HO  0 


<1 


6H 
21 
7 
3 
1 ' 
6 I 


1*1 


B42J 


3^76 

623 

2,9K 


134 


15>81 


601)1  110  0 0 


' Thii  CatMl  b of  recent  con* 
•tructioo  ; H waa  propoaed  to 
bring  coab  and  iron  ore  from 
tb«  toouQtaliu  to  the  C)rfartha 
fuunderiee,  near  Merthyr  'Hd* 
vi) ; it  is  chiefly  narifated  with 
small  iron  boata,  fifteen  feet 
long  and  right  broad,  dnsriag 
feet  water. 

‘ TliU  Canal  comBeocei  in 
the  rirer  Dove,  between  9wiD* 
ton  and  Mriburgh,  and  ter- 
minates in  Uie  Bunaley  Canal. 
It  haaa  stone  aqueduct  brhlge> 
and  a rery  large  reaerroir  at 
Blsiear  \ its  boats  are  from  fifty 
.to  sixty  tuBs  burthen.— 1H04. 

' TIsia  Canal  commences  in 
the  river  Trent,  ami  lerminstea 
■1  ouk'SslAore  Deriiy.  It  U 44 
fret  broatl  st  the  water  line,  24 
at  tbe  bottom,  and  4 feet  deep, 
rxcei»t  the  upper  level  water, 
nbich  la  6 fret  deep  ; 3000  tons 
of  eoaU  past  yearly  on  tbis 
Canal,  for  the  supp^  of  the 
Derby  poor,  toll-free. — l*9t. 

'rhisCsnal  commearea  in  the 
Siimpshire  Canal,  and  trrmi- 
oatea  aear  Newport.  Its  boats 
srv  25  tonsburtMD. — 177& 
This  Canal  comisences  In  tbe 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  and 
terminates  In  the  river  Stour; 
bnt  it  is  not  completed.— 1n03. 
Ttiis  Canal  couuneaees  at 

tAikelieck,  and  terminates  st 
Driffield.— 1801. 

(This  Canal  commences  in  the 
Serrm  ,and  terrai  nales  atDroiU 
wirh.  ItbnseightlockB.— 176B. 

Tbis  CnjiaJ  coinmeoces  at 
Dublin,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Idify,  and  commnniCAles  near 
the  town  of  Moy,  witli  the 
Shannon,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  Uceao,  after 
birrine  passed  over  at  the  sooth 
of  KiHatoe,  a cManct  formed 
by  a ridge  of  rocia  whichenm 
its  whole  width,  and  render 
tlie  navigation  iiupracticidslc. 
'rbis  raiarsct  b avoided  by 
tbe  emistnirtioo  of  a CaniU 
with  locks,  which  derives  its 
water  from  tht*  Siisunon.  It  hsi 
been  necessary  to  direct  the 
l>ublin  f'anal  for  tarnty  four 
niiin  acroH  a marsh,  in  which 
the  absorbing  oatnrr  of  tbr  soil 
has  caused  the  work  and  the  ex* 
.penses  to  be  enormoua.— 1776. 

Tbb  Canal  coiumeocrs  is 
tbeM'orccster  atxl  Hirraingham 
Canal,  ami  in  that  of  the  Old 
Birmiiwhaiu.  It  has  iixiy*ooe 
locks,  and  b fiv*e  feet  deep.  It 
haaalargr reservoir  at  CriMlWy 
Fool;  it  Iwisalonnclat  Ijipla^ 
sootlwratGontyHill  .andatbird 
at  Dudley.  Leaving  tbe  Laplat 
tunnel,  it  passes  nine  loeksrery 
(^nearly  rootigwoas.— 1776. 
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CAMAU 


Susaef  CaaftU* 


Brooghs  furw*ni. 


Eilioburgb  *od 
Glwgoir 


Lenfik 

!• 

Mik*. 


£]]f«innv  & ChM* 
t<>r,  witli  Minyl 
br«&efa«t . . . 


Fueler 


Forth  Moit  Clyde.. 
Glugow  branch . . 

Pom  Dyli*  •..« 


Gl4MfOW  aod  Salt- 
coau 


Glcokciuu 


B42J| 


3S 

2* 


53|l 


(tltiurcsfcr  ...... 

UockcribhrAorh. . 


Grand  .funrUoo  «. 
Ffttldingion  hraiich| 
Six  other  ditto 


Grand  Surrey  . . . 
Vauzludl  br.  » . , 

Carrkd  ottt  , 


"‘ll- 


».14  ■)  .^9.1 
1341  US7 
40  jj 


12 

®*1 


I3!2f 


Dr. 

•rc«Hl< 

in*. 


Unglk  nrraiUli  ori«i.  P»im 

rS,.  I 


15.581 


M62 


3.0W); 

2,04: 


21,968 


100 


X.  *. 


480  0| 


100  0|  ..  IMCO 
Loan. 

CO  0, 


110574 


fiO  ..  1,521 

Lou.  1 £. 

105  0 5 0 69.QOO 


3,575 


231 


1,297 


400  19  0 


X.  *.  d.  ^ 

Ikia  Caul  eomneocea  la 
the  raouth  of  tbc  Forth,  at 
Lekkf  and  terminates  at  Glaa* 
^ fow,  in  the  Clyde,  lu  pro- 
I ceediof  has  been  intermpted 
in  eoiMequcQce  of  a snppoaed 
Ldcftcicoey  of  irater. 

Tbi»  Caul  WM  the  fint  that 
mu  coiMtrarted  in  tbn  conntry 
fur  airrictiltural  purpo*ctv>^ 
1904. 

' 'fbUCaulcommeDcealnthe 
I Treat,  ant)  terminataa  in  tb* 

1 Croenford  Caul  at  Ijingler 
bridfe.  U baa  a daily  right  to  a 
I certain  quantity  of  water  from 
Ltbc  NoUingban  Caoal. — 1777. 
p This  Caaal,  altboDfrh  girni 
liere  as  a cUstiorl  Ca^,  aa  it 
was  in  its  origin.  Is  in  fact  a 
uK  of  the  coatiguoua  line  of 
rase  ley,  Faselcy  and  Binuing- 
haw,  a^  Birmingham.  The 
part  here  spoken  of  i»  com- 
plelely  Icrel,  and  is  the  cmly 
one  os  llirec  parts  actually  in 
the  Liverpool  line,  Joining  the 
C'ormtrr  Canal,  with  the 
LCrand  'Jrnnk.— 1790. 

/ Seeouracconnt  oftheCanals 
(ofSrudaod.— 1790.  ^ 

Tills  Canal  comokcncca  In 
the  Trent,  at  Torkser,  by  a 
lock  constructed  on  tiw  mn' 
clple  of  a sea  lock ) it  joins , 
ltda  riser  to  the  Witluun,  pre* 
Seating  one  complete  terrl. 

The  deecription  of  this  Canal 
is  Coolained  in  that  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.— 1812. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  I>ee.  at  Kirkcudbright,  and 
termiutes  at  Dairy.— 1802. 

The  purpose  of  this  Canal 
Is  that  merchant  ships  may 
avoid  the  ainoositics  of  the 
Severn,  for  the  apace  of 
eiflttreo  miles.  It  comuenres 
in  the  Seiero  at  Bcrhlcy-Pill, 
and  Wrniimtcs  by  a large  and 
spacioux  bnaia,  which  is  Joined 
to  tlw  Sereru  at  Gloiieestcr  t it 
is  seventy  feet  broad,  and  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  Ccet  deep. 
Tlie  locks  are  large  enough  to 
rercirc  ships  of  500  tons  bur- 
^then. — 17SB. 

C This  Caaal,  as  a part  of  the 
< Grand  Navigable  Line, hasbevo 
^deacribed  above.— 1805. 

Tltis  Canal  commeoces  in 
the  Thame*,  at  Rotbrrfailbe, 
and  trnuioaU'-s  at  MitchsTn.  It 
U of  large  dinicntilona.  being 
100  0 oV  nnvigahU' by  tbc  Thame*  boats. 

‘ ' It  has  an  aqueduct  at  Merton. 

Tbc  Company  pays  to  Loudon 
i i annually  ifiO.  fur  ila  Junctioa 
\wlihtbe  Thames. — IBOl. 
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Nassnof  Caasls. 

DUkrvMvsf 

LcrH. 

Tsnods. 

Hum. 

.nyl- 

He.  sf 

MUm. 

A«ctt»4. 

ing. 

De- 
sees  4- 

tS|. 

Lenfth 

la 

Yards. 

8mMi 

la 

Vttu 

°st 

Plies 

muoi 

Ana. 

Cm 

21,968 

£. 

£■  - 

£■  .. 

£■  - 

U12f 

Grand  Western  .. 

as 

- 

100 

6 • 

3,096 

79  0 " 

’nrertoa  branch.. 

7 

r 

130 

1 

J 

Grand  IVaak  .... 

93 

316 

336  < 

373 

330 

2,666 

> » 

2150 

75’  5 

i;«»4 

.. 

37 

1 

1 

bond. 

1. 

J 

Graad  Uaion  CsmI 

34 

76 

too 

SO  0 

1,521 

100  0 * 

Loan. 

£■ 

100  0 

5 0 

19,327 

33i 

3 

146 

150 

160  0 

749 

150  0 . 

Binalogham  br 

a. 

UnaliogdcQ  . . • • 

13 

- 

•* 

loo 

• • 



193 

f 

2,192 

1 

OloQccstcr 

3tiJ 

30  / 

1,320 

440 

100 

60  0 



Hnddenfleld  •... 

m 

334 

436 

3,280 

100 

26  0 

•• 

6;312 

37  14 

Canrladovw  «• 

Ull| 

L- 

35,140 

• Thh  Cwwl  toanafDC—  U th« 
lit  the  mouth  of  tbe  Ex,  xl 
Tofshaca,  aod  Urmioatc*  at 
Taimton  bridf* ; it  ha*  fcrar  rr* 
wrvtHrx,  Iro  is  tlie  nJIey  of 
Culm,  two  ia  the  valley  of 
Tone.  It  b only  jwrtiitUy 


Begins  orAr  Foxton  In  the 
Leicester  luitl  Northampton 
Union  Canal,  and  terminates 
in  the  Grand  Junction,  east  of 
Braunston  tunnel* 

’ Thb  Caaal  eommeneea  In 
the  Trent,  near  Holme  Pier> 
point,  and  terminates  at  Gran* 
them.  Tbe  dindends  arc  limited 
to  eight  per  rent,  per  annum, 
and  tbe  surplna  of  the  product 
has  fumlahetl  ^3000.  to  assist 
in  any  unforeseen  cx^naes 
which  may  happen ; it  » en- 
tirely fumbhed  with  water  by 

reserwirs.— 1799. 

’Hie  purpose  of  th'u  Canal  b 
to  furnish  Ncwcastle-under* 
Line  with  rotlt  from  the  mines, 
hy  n»eans,  of  the  Newcastle- 
oiuler-Line  Junction  Canal,  to 
^whtch  it  is  unlted.»179.1. 

^ This  Canal  eonimcnecs  ia 
■ the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and 
Bury  Canal,  at  Burr,  and  ter* 
miautes  in  that  of  Leeds  and 
lATcrpool, at  Church.  No  locks 
I can  l>e  eon^ilructed  on  lUb 
I Canal,  witboQt  the  eonsent  o« 

' three-fourths  of  the  millers 
who  occupy  the  streams  of 
^ water.— 1710. 

This  Canal  rommeoees  in 
the  Severn,  at  ((louccster,  and 
terminates  in  the  Wye,  at  He- 
reford. It  has  three  tunnels, 
one  at  Oaeohall,  a second  at 
Cannon  Frome,  and  tbe  third 
near  Hereford  ; it  crosses  tbe 
river  Lcmlun,  and  one  branch 
of  the  Severn.  The  price  of 
rnaU  at  Ledbury,  wkicb  was 
formerly  twenty-four  sliUlings 
per  loo,  u redured  to  six  shil- 
lini,*s.  since  tl>«  Canal  has  been 
hnished. — 1790. 

Thb  Canal  commenect  In 
the  Kanuden's  Canal,  at  Hud- 
denheld,  and  terminates  in  the 
Manchester,  Ashton,  and  Old- 
ham Canal,  at  Dorkeoficld 
bridge,  near  Maradcn  t it  Has  a 
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Kittirton  »ad  Lfo 
tzuuucr  .... . 


12  0 2,B97i 
j 9 12  l»i 


I 0 47  6 


r 'Hi1»C«aalcoinmeii«Mlathe 
\ Hall  rircr»  ud  t«min4t«*  tx 
I LfTcobfSd^.  Itli  UicpraprrtT 
( ofMr«.Ch«riotuBrtlKl, — 1805. 
f T1iiiC«DAlcominrDc«s  atLanc> 

I port.aad  tenmiutraalJrrlrbcii*  ' 
I t«r.  Half  ittllratonMarc  erected 
(^oa  U)i*  narigration. — 179.^. 
r Tliu  Caual  mmmeitrca  la 
the  Avan  and  Dole-meaid,  near 
Bath,  and  temilnain  In  the 
Keanetand  Nrvtiury.  It  haa 
I an  aqneduet  bridire  over  the 
I Aron,  oae  reaerroir  at  Trow- 
bridfv,  and  man;  othera.  which 
are,leaa  conaiderable  j the  lioaU 
are  of  tireotv'dre  or  twenty 
^•ix  tooa  burtnen. — 1801. 
r Tliu  Caaal  baa  been  intro* 
ducfd  brre,  in  conaeqarnre  of 
^ iu  beinft  the  firat  oo  which  an 
I inclined  plane  was  conatructed 
via  this  coantrr.— 1781. 
f This  Canal  comtneDCca  in 
the  Berern,  at  Arelcjr,  and  ter* 
minatea  at  Kinftoe.  It  kaa 
j tiiaoelaatPinaaxandSouauAOt; 

I also  Bquedueta,brid|rcsatKiiif* 
too,  over  the  Rea  atW'orfrrton 
orer  theTeute,aiMl  atKtD^aiaad, 
i-ovrr  the  Luf^.— 1797. 
r Thia  Canal  cororaencea  at ; 
Kirby  Kendal,  and  tenniaatea  | 
at  Hooffaton.  It  is  seven  feet 
deep}  its  boats  are  Aftyalx 
feet  lon^  and  fourloeo  broad, 
rarrjinf  sixty  tone.  It  baa 
tanoeia  at  Hiacaater  and 
Cborley,  and  three  aqueduct 
bridfva,  one  orer  the  Loyne, 
e fiftyone  feet  above  the  ri>*cr  { 
lKl»  bridge  is  built  of  atone, 
and . has  Arc  archea,  each 
sevrntT  feet  apan } another 
over  the  Ribblc  at  Preetoa,  and 
a road-aqueduct  near  Back- 
nlll,  titty  fret  in  height. 
£4 14, 000 Ja  dirided  into  aharea 
uf  £100.,  and  £200,000.  iadi* 
(^rided  into  aliares  of^O.*—  1 799. 

^ This  Canal  commencea  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  Mersey  ; it 
is  Aft)’*lwo  feet  above  that  river 
to  which  it  la  not  joined,  and 
tcrmleatea  at  Leeds.  It  has 
ninety -one  locks,  is  forty-two 
feet  bmad,  and  four  feet  and  a 
half  deep.  The  btuU  which 
navigate  between  Leeds  and 
'l  Wigao,  are  of  forty-two  tooa 
burthen;  and  those  which  navi* 
gate  on  this  side  of  Leeds,  and 
below  Wigan,  are  of  thirty  tons 
burthen,  h has  tunnels  at 
Foulrid|<  and  at  Flanlo^ ; also 
a beautiful  aqueduct-  bridge  oa 
the  Ayrc,  with  nanr  others  of 
^IcBB  iiapoftancc. — 1771. 
r This  Canal  eoniinencca  In  the 
I LougfaborDnghbnsio,&  joins  the 
is  Soar,  wliieh  baa  been  rtndered 
I (^navigable  aa  fag  aa  Lciceetcr. 
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canal. 


Lsafta 

Pli^mcc  of 
LcvcL 

Tanscla. 

Sham. 

Dl*|. 

Anng* 

C«su 

Niaes  of  Cassia 

MOW. 

AacsaS. 

Ing. 

Dr. 

K«»0> 

lag. 

LrAfia 

la 

Ysrdt. 

BriadtS 

pUi. 

Or^l* 

Prtr* 

niieM. 

AmT. 

Slksna. 

Brought  forward.. 

1967( 

47,489 

jf. 

£.  .. 

£.  •. 

£.  J. 

Leiccttcrriiirc  and 
Northampton' 
sbliv  Union  Canal 

4.11 

210 

197/ 

1.056 

990 

8M 

}■ 

1 

82  0 

4 0 

1,895 

M 10  0 J 

1 

286 

J 

ll 

Loaghborough  •. 

H 

•• 

41 

•• 

•• 

4000  0 

170  0 

70 

143  17  8 1' 
1 

Manrhetler,  Bol* 
ton,  and  Bury 

15 

4 

187 

250 

112  0 

5 0 

477 

Ifasliogtlca  branch 

Market  WeightoD 

n 

3S 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

....  1 

13 

96 

92  10 

3 12 

.. ..  1 

Monmooibehirc  * . 

hfontgomeryihlm 
Welshpool  branch 

171 

17 

3| 

1.057 

100 

Orb 

100 

100 

198  0 

*aium 
100  0 
71 

10  0 

5 0 
2 10 

9.409 

£• 

43  ,.526 

700 

100  0 0 -j 
■■■•{ 

14 

333  0 

13  0 

947 

107  10  0 ' 

Ncsreastle*itnd(r> 

50 

• • • • ' 

Keweaatla'Uader* 
line  Jnoction. 

1. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • ••  ^ 

V 

69 

50 

NotUnfhara  «... 

IS 

150 

MO 

U 0 

SOQ 

..  .. 

Carriedom  •• 

21S4| 

50.701 

Thb  C«nal  comowDcrt  la 


I at  Markrl  Har> 
It  baa  tUDBrU  al 


oa,  and  (Hcroden. — IM)5. 

Tbu  Canal  comniriKra  in  tke 


Tliia  Cana)  romiaeacca  la 


and  tenotiiatca  at  Hoi* 
It  baa  twrlTC  locks  and 


at  I^oofTfold, 
a.  1d1;!J1».U 


van  errclad  at  RatcUffc.  Its 
locks  were  at  first  constructed 
for  small  boats,  bat  were  a/ter* 
-mrds  ealanrrd.— 1*97. 

Tbls  Cai^  comaMBces 
the  Hambcr  at  Fo«  Dyke 
Cloo|rh.  and  tcnninatca  near 
, Market  Wei|rbton.— -1770. 

'fills  Canal  Is  comprised  Id 
that  of  tbe  Forth  and  Clyde, 
^ef  which  it  is  a ooaUnaatMMi. 

This  Canal  is  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  Its  ndl-ways  and 
..Inclined  planes. — 1796. 

This  Canal  coaimeocen  la 


Tbis  Canal  commences  to 
Uie  rircr  Neath,  at  Giaol'e 
Grare.  and  temuuatas  Id  the 
Abcrdarc  Canal,  at  Abemaat. 
near  Ibe  town  of  Fnmo  Van* 
gfaan.  Ithasanaqaednctbrldjie 
over  the  Neath,  at  Merlln'a 
ooort.  Uaerreafor  the  transport 
of  copper  and  lead  ore,  fixim 
Coraiml  to  the  foanderiea  of 
Glamor^anahire.— 1 798. 

Tbia  Canal  oommencea  In 
the  IVeet  and  Mersey  Csasl 
St  Quinton’s  wood,  and  ter< 
mlaates  In  that  below  at  the 
wn  of  Nesrcastle.— 179S. 
This  Canal  commences  In 
the  Newcaatle*  under*  line 
Cana),  and  tenninates  in  that 
of  Sir  Nigel  Bowyrr  Orcaler. 

This  Cana)  oommencea  in 
the  Thaaea  and  Serent  Cana) 
and  lerminates  in  the  WUta 
and  Berka.>-I79«. 

Thla  Canal  commenoea  in 
the  Trent,  at  Notiiofhsin,  and 
tcrminales  la  the  Cromford 
Canal,  near  Langley  bridfc. 
It  ksn  a reaervotr  near  Ama* 
worth,  which  fumUbes  nearly 
3000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
hour,  to  auppir  certala  milla 
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{ DUtervnev  9t 
Level. 

Ttmnfls. 

flhnes. 

IVe.  or 
Sharsv. 

Avemf* 

C«rt. 

Pg 

Bl 

Owsdtb 

feet. 

price 

InlSM. 

iuJHl 

Brought  forward. . 

2i.'4; 

50,701 

£. 

£■  » 

£.  i 

Nutbrook  ...  .. 

5 

■■ 

■■ 

*' 

•• 

100 

105  0 

6 2 

130 

Oakham  ........ 

IS 

126 

■■ 

.. 

- 

130 

50  0 

3 0 

522 

130  0 0< 

Oxford  

91} 

195 

74 

- 

" 

100 

780  0 

32  0 

1,786 

....  1 

Peak  Forest  .... 

21 

" 

" 

" 

- 

100 

94  0 

4 0 

2,400 

*7  0 0 - 

50 

....  \ 

Portsmnath  and 

i 

Arundel  ...... 

•• 

•* 

50 

25  0 

•• 

*.530 

50  0 0 < 

8 

$6 

....  1 

Regent  

9 

86 

1270 

,, 

100 

49  10 

12,294 

1 

40  10  0 

Rochdale-  ••...• 

31 

338 

275 

70 

21 

lOO 

94  0 

3 0 

5,631 

85  0 0 • 

Royal  Irish 

6« 

307 

307 

- 

■ 

! 

•• 

m 

78 

■ 

1 

1 

SbomdUr  and  Rye. 

1 

H 

or  Royal  MiUtaiy 

18 

•• 

D 

•• 

B 

•• 

" 

“ ■ 

Carried  over 

■ 

_ 

BES 

: 

1 

■i 

'nn*  Cimal  eommcDcea  io 
Ibe  Ereiriuh  Caaal,  oear  SUo> 
ton,  aud  uminAtM  at  the 
Shipley  mim*»^l793. 

' Tble  Canal  commences  In 
the  Leicester,  Mellon  Mow- 
bray nnvi^lloo,  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  and  tcmilnates  at 
Oakham,  hhaftworrsrrroirs, 
one  at  Lanffham,  and  anotbrr 
^al  Sasby  bridjfe.— 1803. 


This  Canal  comatences  la 
ibe  Mancliester,  Ashton,  and 
Oldham  Canal,  at  Dnckcnfield, 
and  terminates  at  the  <!hapc.l 
MUtnn  hamn.  It  bas  a nul-'way 
six  miles  long}  it  passes  over 
the  Mersey,  by  a thrce-arched 
ax^neduct  bridfc,  each  arch 
sixty  feet  epao  ^ the  bridge  b 
100  feet  hlfh.^ieOO. 

This  Canal  commences  at 


This  Canid  coramcnces  in  the 


Bay  connected  with  Porta- 
k^moutb  harhoor^l815. 

This  Canal  commence*  in  the 


See  a preceding  articlc-/»1830. 

Thu  Canal  eonuneners  in 
the  river  Vore,  at  Milby,  and 
terminates  at  Ripon.— 1767. 

This  Cnoal  commences  in 
the  Bridgewater  CUnal,  in  the 
town  of  MasKheirtrr,  andtermW 
nates  la  the  Caldrr  and  Hebble 
navigation,  at  Sowerby  brid|ie. 
It  hu  foity-niae  loc^s,  ^xty 
bridges,  and  eiglit  aqueducts, 
a tunnel,  and  screraj  rcser> 
Toirs.— IWd. 

A short  account  of  this 
Canal  is  given  under  the  head 
of  tlic  CbmIs  of  Ireland. 

This  Canal  commences  in 
the  Mert^  and  Irwell  naviga> 
tloci,  at  ridxlkn  Perry,  and 
tem^ates  In  the  9nttoa  Heath 
mines,  it  is  forty-eight  f^t 
wide,  and  five  feet  deep;  It  baa 
eighteen  brixlges,  ten  locks, 
and  a tunnel  nev  SaiatHclvna. 
•1760. 

ThU  Canal  is  on  a level  with  | 
high  water,  and  will  receive 
vraseU  of  200  tons  burthen;: 
each  of  its  extremities  is  dc>  | 
fended  by  strong  batteric*,  and 
haa  a lock  to  keep  tlic  water 
U the  Caml  at  low  water.  It 
commencri  in  the  aen,  at 
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TttbU  of  Caaak  m Great  BrUein  aad  Ir^and,  amtmued. 


Uagth 

XhArtors  sT 

Lrrel. 

Taancb. 

Share*. 

Ptsl- 

Msainor  Oiaals. 

Miles. 

Asrrad- 

iag. 

IV- 

scraO- 

la«. 

Uag* 

b 

Ysida. 

Braadtb 

b 

Port. 

Price 

iaim 

ABO. 

Sham. 

Coal. 

Brought  forwud. . 

2460) 

51,041 

£■  #. 

t- 

£.  d 

£.  ^ d. 

Shrewsbury  •••• 

17J 

ISS 

• • 

" 

- 

125  0 

IBO  0 

9 10 

500 

123  0 

125  0 

500 

Somerfct  Coal  .. 
Radstock  hraoch 

81 

■} 

1A6 

138 

•• 

•• 

•• 

50  0 
Ditto 
12  10 

13S  0 
Lock 
12  10 

9 0 
fund 
5 15 

800 

£. 

45,000 

Sauihamptoa  and 
Solbbury 

m 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100  0 

■■ 

.. 

Stafford  aod  Wor- 
cester 

46J 

2»4 

100 

•• 

•• 

140  0 

800  0 

40  0 

700 

140  0 0 

.Stainfnrlk  and 

15 

1 

Doalrai^ 

•* 

StonrWidga  .... 
m<mrhridM  btOMh 
l*en*Mtt  Cb*M  do 

5 

1 

2 

191 

•• 

•• 

1001 

145/ 

212  0 

to  10 

300 

Carried  over  . . 

2589) 

51,041 

1 

Hftbe,  uvci  termuuor*  m tbe 
mouth  of  tircr  Rotber.  It 
WM  owAtnirtod  by  Ux«  Royal 
Ee^ioeerB  on  account  of  the 
de«ccDt  projected  by  Buona- 
parte on  England , anri  if  brace 
railed  ibc  Royal  MiUtaryCajuO. 

— I80y. 

Hiia  Caoal  tommeBcea  la 
Shrewsbury,  aod  tenuiDates  la 
the  Sbrop^irc  Canal,  above 
Wrockandirc  wood  ^ ht  aveent 
ia  1&5  feel,  about  oar  half  of 
wHieh  ia  effected  by  locke,  and 
the  other  half  6y  laelmed 
planem.  It  has  one  buiDe], 
three  aqaedurta,  and  aqueduct 
bri^.>-179;. 

Tab  Canal  cummenree  In  the 
Severn,  at  Coalport,  and  ter- 
minate* at  I>ooaiQfton  wood, 
like  the  above,  with  which  it 
eommuairatra } it  baa  aeverel 
inclined  plane*  and  rail-way*, 
L.b*it  it  baa  no  locka.—  I *92. 

Tlxb  Caoal  eommences  In 
the  Kenoet  and  Aron  Canal, 
at  Munkton  Cooni)>«,  and  ter- 
minate* at  PaultoQ  ; It*  roin- 
man  width  b fiftccu  feet ; the 
boata  arraevrsty-twofeet  long 
and  lerra  broad ; It  ha* 
twenty-two  lock*.— 1903. 

( Thb  Cana)  etMumeocea  in  the 
Itckin,  at  Nortbaai,  and  lertni- 
1 naloji  at  Salwhury,  in  the  Aron, 
I it  ha*  an  aqueduct-Iwidge  over 
I the  Shirley  brook,  ami  a cod- 
l-iiilrrahle  tunoeL— lh04. 

■ llib  Canal  rommeucea  in 
live  Severn,  at  Slourpc-rt,  aod 
termiaalea  in  iheOratMlTntBk 
Canal',  U b thirty  feet  broail. 
and  fire  feet  deep,  and  ha* 
forty-four  loekv ; the  boata 
are  of  twenty  um*  burthen.  It 
ha*  a tuniM?)  nt  Stewpony, 
ancithrr  at  ^tTiittlRirtaD,  lutd  a 
third  at  Kidderminatcr  ; It  has 
four  aqucduet-brldfrea,  one 
over  the  Stour,  anntbetoeer 
the  Sow,  near  JMilf<»rd,  a third 
at  Prrrton  Wood,  over  the 
Wurdiler  Rrnok,  and  a fourth 
over  the  'frent  at  \\  avwomt.  It 
has  a reaervolr  at  CfdUiagtoa. 
^aod  another  at  Mcweiry.->-)  7 r3. 

Tbb  Cana)  coamKiire*  ia 
the  Trent,  at  Keaiihy,  aa<l  ter- 
nluattf*  in  the  iXia,  at  FbL- 
lake ; it  has  a reservoir  at 
Thome,  which  contalna  fire 

Thb  Canal  commence*  in 
the  Stafford  and  W'orreater 
Canal,  at  StourtuB,  aad  ter- 
ulnnles  in  that  of  Dudley.  It 
b twenty-eight  feet  broad,  fire 
feet  deep,  and  ha*  a rcaemHr 
at  Pcnaoelt  Cbaae,  which  oou- 
tain*  twelve  anr*.  It  la* 
Ltwenty  lockaw— 
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y:,V  rS..  I 


Si-. 


Brought  forward. . 

33<iaj 

Stover .......... 

SO 

Cbodlelgh  brmnrh 

Stratford-npon* 

1 

] 

Avon  ........ 

309 

Hockley  branch  .. 

4 

Lapvorth  ditto  . . 

H 

Wilmcvte  ditto  . . 

4 

Stinudwater  .... 

8 

Swansea  

.366 

Uansamlct  branch 

8 

Tavistock  ...... 

u 

237 

Mill  Hill  branch.. 

3 

Thames  and  Xfed- 

! 



»i 

1 

Thames  and  Severn 

30} 

134 

Cirencester  branch 

1 

Warwick  and  Dir- 

uiijigbam. . . . .. 

25 

Warwick  and  Nap- 

ton  ........ 

IS 

1 

Carried  orer  .. 

2727i 

■ 


M 
jitb> 

;29d  10 


Tbit  Cantl  coniiuenret  io 
the  rircT  Tc*|rRt  tt  Nrirton. 
ftitd  Urmitn*tr«  Oovcr 

Tric«y.— 1;M. 

? TbitCtaial  ccwiacnfgt  la  Uie  I 
I Avua,  and  Urrn<in«te»  in  the 
Worcr«U‘r  and  Birmingham 
Canal, at  King's  Norlcm.  It  has 
a tunnel  at  Millpule,  and  tu»{>« 
gatrt  at  its  junction  with  the 
Worcester  and  Birminghara 
Canal,  aiul  has  sereral  aroall 
^ar|iicdiHU. 

This  Canal  rommeueva  la 
tlw  Severn,  at  Frtniiload,  and 
tcrmlnntra  in  thcllmmes  and 
^ Severn  Cnnal,  at  Wallbridge  } 
it  hat  Mopgmtea  at  Uie  place 
where  it  croaaea  the  Bcrklejr 
^and  Gloucester  Canal.— 1796. 

l*hU  Canal  rommences  In 
Sntiisea  harbour,  and  termi- 
nate* at  the  Hrn  Noyadd.  Lika 
the  Keath  Canal,  it  aerrea  for 
the  tranapoet  of  copper  ore 
from  Cornwall  to  tW  Glamoc- 
tgaMhirc  fonixlcrics. — 1798. 
f ThU  Canal  ronamcnoes  in 
the  rirer  Tamar,  at  Calstock, 
and  teroilcalea  at  Taristork. 
It  Im  m tucMl  at  Motwrllhain, 
J dfiO  feet  below  the  eurfaec  j 
] this  iiionrl  has  led  to  the  dls* 
corcr^  of  a copper  mine,  llie 
Uwks  are  made  fur  boats  of 
dftccQ  feet  and  a Imlf  in  length, 
land  fire  feet  in  breadth.— 1810, 
f Thia  Canal  comnirnccs  In 
the  llianes,  at  Gravesend, 
ami  terininates  in  the  Hver 
Medwa]r.  at  a private  ship- 
(.yard. — 1800. 

r This  Canal  commences  in 
the  .Strmidwat^r,  at  Wall* 
bridge,  ami  terminates  Id  the 
Thames  and  Im  narigatioti.  il 
is  fortv  fret  broad  at  U»e  water- 
line, l^irtjralUw  bottom,  and 
J fire  feet  deep  ^ the  boats  arc  of 
] seventy  tuna  hurUicn,  being 
eighty  fret  long  and  twelve 
bruaa.  It  1ms  a tunnel  at 
Sapperton,  2b0  feet  below  the 
highest  point  of  the  bill,  which 
is  hard  rock  ; the  bottom  is 
Ian  Inverted  arch.— lfB9. 

("  Tliis  canal  commenrei  io 
the  Warwick  and  Napton 
Cana),tKarWarw1ck,  and  ter- 
minates la  the  IVigbctlt  branch 
! of  the  Old  binoingluun  Canal. 
At  Faaeky  It  has  a tusael  and 
three  ar|ueduct-bndges.  one  at 
Henwood  orer  the  river  Blythe, 
another  at  riinifreen  orer  ilie 
Cole,  and  a third  orer  the  Kye. 
i.lt  has  thirty -two  locks. — 1799. 
f This  Canal  commeneca  in 
) the  Biruingbam  and  Warwick 
S Canal,  and  terminates  in  that 
(ofOafonL— 1799. 
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PiSrwKr  «>r  1 

Sham.  1 

Dili-  1 

1 

Arcrair* 

Cwt. 

Graml  Ohirr*k>&eiu  kfid 

NAUMfoTCcAtU. 

Ik 

Hilu. 

($«BC|< 

l«|. 

Or. 

Lcnutk 

U» 

YkfSiu  1 

Ik 

Pf^. 

Me*  Ann.  1 
iktm|  1 

Sbkfn. 

a«tk»r>u. 

Brouc;ht  funrarJ. . 

■inn 

58,461 

£■ 

£.  *. 

£.  .. 

£.  #.  rf. 

f in  the  rirer'Wey 

no  0 o < 

1 near  Codalminar,  snd  termi* 

JuacUunCoiMii .. 

16 

*• 

•* 

" 

... 

25  0 

1 0 

905 

1 tiKte*  ia  tUc  north  branrh  of 
the  Aran  rirer  nkri;nlkra. 

C This  CsiuU  roRjmrncea  in 

] the  Kcnnct  and  Avon  Cnnal,  at 

tYiltssnd  Berks  .. 

S2 

m 

211 

,, 

,, 

8 5 

.. 

20,000 

».  .* 

' Srininittan,  amt  termiiiates  la 

Cbinneiibatu  br.  . . 

M 

[ the  Th^imcsaiHl  Isis  uavlgntioo. 

;i 

1901. 

Wuttujcfi  

1 

r Tbis  canal  emumencea  ia 
j the  rirer  Nco,  at  ihc  Old  lock, 

1 iaWiabcarh,  anil  icnnlnatcsia 

WkibeaeU  • . . • . 

6 

105 

60  0 

126 

105  0 0 

J the  same  river,  at  (bitwell.  Its 
purp<ne  U to  eriidflish  a cotn- 
muniratum  between  Wwbeach 
lind  Lynn ; bciog;  part  of  the  Neo 
-rirer .'almost  grown  up.— 1794. 
r Tills  Caoat  romnieocea  to 
the  Si'tera,  at  T>tgUs,  below 

2.700 

500 

1 M'orrrster.  anti  terminates  in 

1 

1 

1 the  Rirmingham  and  Farctey 

minghaa)  ..... 

29 

429  > 

120 

y i»5 

56  10 

0 

6,000 

• * »• 

< CmmI,  at  (hrir  jnnclioo  at  Far* 

[ 

400 

111) 

1 mer  a bridge,  it  has  aerenty* 
1 one  torks,  it  is  fortv-two  feet 

J 

vwide  and  sis  deep.— 1797. 

( ibis  Cnnal  cummencca  in  a 

1 drtacbcrl  part  of  the  Faicler 
Canal,  at  Huddlesfurd,  and  ter- 
minates in  tlie  Hinningbam 

Wjrlry  sndKiiwQff- 

Canal  at  Molverhiuiiptna.  It 

23 

270 

125 

140  0 

»« 

.. 

. U twenty-eight  feet  broad,  and 

llAVheAdhraach.. 

four  fret  and  a half  deep ; the 

Lurdfttinv  (Utio  . . 

2 

boats  ore  of  eigbU-en  tuus  bur- 

Wyrk’y  lUnk  ditu 

4 

then.  It  has  twenty  locks,  and 

E^agttfo  (Uuo  . . 

i 

a s]M»cioua  resenrvir  at  Codi 
Ulralh.— 1796. 

ToUl  .. 

287Ji 

j 

1 62,291 

I 

In  mUlitinn  to  the  al>ovc  long  catalogue,  several  Canal 
Cam|>anicsluive  been  incor|H>rututl  by  act  of  Parliament  j 
but  the  Canals  nut  having  been  yet  commenced  upon, 
they  nrc  omitted  in  (lie  synoptic  table.  Of  these,  the 
principal  nrc,  the  London  and  Cambridge  Junction 
Canal,  to  connect  with  the  river  Stort,  and  the  Lea 
Navigation ; the  ^^'eald  of  Kent  (‘anal,  proceeding 
from  near  the  west  end  of  the  Royal  Military  Canal, 
and  brandling  on  one  side  to  Ashford,  and  in  another 
direction  to  Tunbridge ; the  Furfur  Canal  to  Arbroath; 
and  a Junction  Canal  from  the  Uasiogslokc  to  the 
Kennel  and  Avon  Canal ; besides  several  sm^dler  cuts 
and  branches  in  other  places. 


We  subjoin  in  another  table  a list  of  most  of 
the  short  Canals  and  of  the  v'arioas  navigations,  many 
of  which  are  of  importance  ns  connecting  the  princi* 
pol  Canals  ; in  several  of  which  the  cuts  have  greatly 
shortened  the  distances  and  improved  slrc.ims  hitherto 
with  difficulty  navigated.  As  part  of  the  great  inland 
navigation  of  Creat  Rritain,  they  find  an  appropriate 
place  here;  and  |ierhaps  in  more  lha:)  one  instance  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what 
should  be  designated  as  river  and  what  as  Canal. 
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Lul  of  Short  Canals  and  Improved  Navigations  not  inrluded  tri  the  General  Table. 


Name. 

R 

Xmarks. 

Ancholme  

X. 

Lincolnshire  . . 

Prom  below  Market  Raisin,  and  connecting  the  Calstor 
(’anal  with  the  river  Humber. 

Anm  river  

N. 

Hampshire 

On  both  branches  of  the  river  Arun,  connecting  the 
W ey  and  Aruu  with  the  Portsmouth  Canal. 

Bradford .a 

c. 

X. 

Yorkshire  

From  Bradford  to  (he  Leeds  and  Liverpool  ('anal. 

Colder ^ 

Yorkshire 

Connecting  tlie  Rochdale,  Iluddrrs5ehl,  and  Barnsley 
Canals. 

Carlisle  

c. 

Cumberland  ... 

Operations  at  present  suspended. 

Chelmeraiid  Blackwatcr 

X. 

Essex.  ........ 

From  Chelmsford  to  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater  river. 

City 

c. 

Middlesex 

Across  ilie  Isle  of  Dogs,  river  Thames,  for  large 
vessels. 

IV>u|:las 

N. 

Ijoncoshire  .... 

Coaaeeted  with  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal. 

Driffield 

c. 

At  the  head  of  Hull  river. 

X. 

llorncastJe  

X. 

Lincolnsliirc  ..  . 

tqmn  the  river  Bain. 

Itching 

N. 

Ilumpshire  .... 

From  Southampton  to  Winchester. 

Idle  river 

N. 

Nottinghamshire 

From  Bawtry  to  the  Chesterfield  Canal. 

Ivcl  and  Ouse 

X. 

Lincolnshire  . . 

N«ir  Biggleswade. 

Lea 

X. 

Middlesex  .... 

Upon  the  river  Lea  from  Bow  to  Waltham  Abbey. 

Lewis 

X. 

Lincolnshire  .. 

On  the  river  Ouso. 

Limehotisc 

c. 

Middlesex  .... 

From  the  river  Lea  at  Bromley  to  Li mehouse  on  the 
'JhmucB. 

Louth 

X. 

Lincolnshire  .. . 

Fnnn  Louth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  river. 

Mellon  Mowbray  , . , . 

X. 

Leicestershire . . 

Connecting  the  Leicester  and  Oakham  Canals  by  the 
river  Wreak. 

Mersev  and  Irw  cll  , . . 

N. 

Lancashire  .... 

From  Liverjiool  to  Manchester. 

Ken  River  

X. 

Northamptons. 

Connected  with  the  Northampton  branch  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal. 

N.  WaUham  and  Dilbain 

X. 

Norfolk 

On  the  river  Thurn. 

c. 

Sleaford  

X. 

Lincolnshire  . . 

From  Sleaford  down  the  valley  of  the  river  Kymc 
Eau. 

Sc\by  

c. 

Yorkshire  

Connecting  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Air. 

Stowmarket  & Ipswrich 

X. 

Suffolk  

On  the  Orwell  river. 

Welland 

N. 

Lincolnshire  ... 

On  the  river  Welland  from  Crowlaod  to  its  mouth. 

In  the  preceding  Tables  manf  particulars  are  neces- 
sarily omiUed } but  we  have  endeavoured  to  introiluce 
those  which  appear  to  be  of  must  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  who  will  be  able,  by  comparing  the 
above  with  the  delineation  of  the  English  Canals  given 
in  plate  XXIII.,  to  form  a very  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  inland  navigation  in  this  country,  'fhe 
scientihe  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  inforroatiun 
relative  to  the  means  employed  in  the  construction  of 
such  works,  must  consult  the  several  Treatises  which 
have  been  compiled  with  a view  of  conveying  this 
important  information } such  for  example  as  explain  the 
construction  of  locks,  inclined  planes,  culverts,  aque- 
ducts and  aqueduct-bridges,  reserv'oirs,&c.  which  could 
not  have  b^n  illustrated  in  this  place  without  an  ex- 
tension of  our  article  inconsistent  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  work.  On  these  several  subjects  see  Philtipe‘8 
General  /listory  of  Inland  Navigation  j Smeaton's  Re- 
ports, Src.;  Cary's  Navigable  Canals  of  Great  Britain ; 
Sutcliff,  on  Canals  and  Resereoirff  Fulton  on  Canal 
Navigation}  and  Telford's  Report  om  the  CoUdonian 
CanaL 


18.  Canals  <f  America. 

It  still  remains  for  iis  to  describe  the  Canals  of 
America.  At  present  commerce  and  population  may 
be  said  to  be  only  in  a .state  of  infimey  in  this  exten- 
sive quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Canals  in  consec^uence 
have  not  hitherto  been  executed  upon  a scale  in  any 
degree  proportionate  to  the  immense  extent  of  country 
comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of 
America.  Of  all  ports  of  the  world  this  Is  the  most 
bountifully  supplied  with  great  natural  rivers  and 
lakes,  developing  a system  of  inland  navigation,  by 
these  means,  far  surpassing  any  other  on  the  habit- 
able globe.  This  navigation  however,  extensive  as  it 
is,  would  be  much  more  continuous  and  valuable  if 
it  were  not  so  frequently  interrupted  by  great  falls, 
cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  require  the  assistance 
of  artihcial  means  to  render  them  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  The  different  branches  of  (he 
8tu})cndous  rivers  which  intersect  this  continent, 
mast  also  be  united  with  each  other  in  order  to  derive 
from  them  all  the  advantages  which  they  are  capable  of 
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CANAL.  conlerriDg^.  The  preecnt  rising  condition  of  Americii> 
pArticolftrly  of  the  United  btAtes,  will  In  future  no 
donbt  occasion  the  construction  of  Canals  upon  a very 
extended  scale ; even  already  various  propositions  for 
works  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  and  some  have  been 
executed  highly  creditable  to  the  character  and  talents 
of  our  tnuisailantic  brethren.  • Some  particulars  of 
tlMse  have  been  furnished  us  by  a gentleman  recently 
returned  from  that  country,  after  a residence  of 
several  years,  and  who  enjoyed  the  most  ample  oppor* 
tunities  of  collecting  correct  information. 

19.  Canah  tht  United  Statts. 

The  rapidly  augmenting  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  consectuent  increase  of  every 
species  of  agricultural  production,  and  the  doily  dis- 
covery of  valuable  commercial  articlea  in  the  several 
Provinces,  have  gradually  taught  the  citizens  of  that 
Republic  the  necessity  of  improving  their  internal 
communications,  and  of  forming  outlets  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  raw  material  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  to  a market.  Since  the  occupaUon  of  the 
banks  of  tbe  laigc  rivers  and  their  tributary  branches, 
beyond  tbe  flux  of  tide-water  and  above  the  head  of 
natural  navigation,  tbe  first  efforts  towards  Canals 
have  been  made  by  improvements  upon  those  streams, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  artificial  means  to  sunxiount 
tbe  shoals,  rapids,  and  ledges  of  rock,  which  obstruct 
the  streams  in  their  passage  between  tbe  primitive 
and  alluvial  soils,  through  the  traositioo  country. 
There  are  at  present  actu^y  completed  in  the  Unlt^ 
States  several  independent  Canals ; numerous  im- 
provements in  tbe  navigation  of  rivers  are  finished; 
many  Canals  have  been  laid  out,  and  projects  for  the 
adoption  of  not  a few,  well  matured. ) 

Junes  The  first  trace  of  a Canal  in  America,  beyond  at- 
rirrr  tempts  of  individuals  for  their  own  peculiar  purposes, 

was  upon  the  James  river  in  V'irginia.  A wealthy 
VuYirua.  animate<l,  on  a casual  visit  to  England,  by  the 

successful  enterprise  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
planned  and  executed  a Canal  immediately  above  the 
great  falls  of  the  James  river  at  Richmond ; the 
breadth  was  not  more  than  'iO  feet,  with  guard  locks, 
only  intended  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  tobacco- 
boats  to  the  (own.  The  work,  which  is  carried  through 
dilficult  ground  was  well  executed  ; the  projector 
having  brought  to  Mrginia  one  of  the  supcrintemlcots 
and  several  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater's  Canal.  This  design  os  originally 
projected,  was  to  luive  improved  the  whole  of  James 
river  by  cuts  around  each  obstruction  ; hut  the  npe- 
raliuns  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  their  ingenious  proprietor 
after  expending  a Large  fortune  upon  them,  quitted 
his  Canal  to  join  the  army  of  M'ashington. 

The  works  comnicDccd  upon  the  James  river  were 
fouiul  so  useful,  that  soon  ^ter  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  a Company  was  formed  to  improve  and  extend 
them.  This  was  not  done  by  Conaling ; sluice,  and 
lock  and  dam  navigation  was  adopted  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  river ; but  to  pass  the  great  falls  at  Rich- 
mond, it  was  found  expedient  to  cut  an  independent 
Canal  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for  about  five 
' miles,  terminating  at  that  town  in  A large  basin.  This 

Canal  was  25  feet  wide  at  top,  with  a guard  lock  at  its 
entrance  from  the  river,  and  continued  on  one  level  to 


the  basin,  which  is  SO  feet  above  the  surface  of  tbe  CANAl* 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  great  rapids,  the  head  of 
tide-water.  Some  years  oftcrw'ards  a series  of 
wooden  locks  was  formed  to  enable  boats  to  descend; 
these  locks  arc  e.'ich  00  feet  in  length  and  10  feet 
wide  ; and  latterly,  docks  have  been  constructed 
below.  Of  the  Richmond  docks  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  are  formed  by  an  embankment  parallel  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  James  river,  immctliately  below 
the  fulls : owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the 
stream  they  have  required  puddling  to  a great  depth 
and  thickness.  The  two  docks,  each  feet  wide, 
are  together  upwards  uf  u i|uarter  of  a mile  long,  with 
an  entrance  basin,  admiliing  vessels  of  10  feet 
draught  uf  water,  being  such  as  usually  ascend  so 
high,  tbe  City  of  Richmond  lying  130  miles  from 
the  river's  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay;  the  docks  were 
constructed  by  an  incorporated  Comp;uiy  at  an  expense 
of  iC7T),000. 

Under  tbo  Immediate  auspices  of  the  Stite  of  Vir- 
ginia, a Canal  is  now  completing  in  a superior  manner 
in  the  volley  of  tbe  James  river ; the  old  Canal  has 
been  in  part  used  and  widened,  and  the  new  parts 
finished,  to  a breadth  of  4ofeet.  I'hc  stone  locks  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  masonry ; the  culverts  are  of 
cast  iron,  and  on  a novel  and  ingenious  construction. 

The  gates  are  huug  upon  the  best  principles  and  of  tbe 
most  durable  woods,  plated  with  iron. 

Many  parts  of  tbe  James  river  Camil  pass  through 
ground  requiring  every  combination  of  skill  and  re- 
sources to  surmount  the  diflicullies ; and  tbe  planning 
and  execution  of  such  a work  by  .American  engineers 
excites  astonishment,  from  our  knowledge,  that  though 
nun  of  great  talent  and  acuteness,  they  have  not 
been  generally  prepared  by  the  routine  of  education  • 
which  in  Europe  is  considered  so  necessary  ; and  that 
they  arc  unpractised  in  the  previous  management  of 
similar  undertakings.  Nevertheless  they  have  con- 
ducted the  chain  of  internal  navigation  along  the 
rocky  ravines  of  a great  river,  and  across  obstacles 
mostly  unknown  in  the  milder  features  of  the  English 
counties. 

The  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  old  Canal  and  the  for- 
mer improvements  in  the  navigation  uf  the  James  river, 
exclusive  of  the  works  made  by  the  original  projector, 
was  about  jfi45,000. ; the  ojuaucit  of  tolls  annually 
received  amounted  to  about  jfi50U0.  The  cost  of  the 
new  Canals  is  upwurib  of  s£‘150,000.  to  be  borne 
principally  by  the  Slate  of  ^'irgiriia.  Tliis  Canal  will 
extend  to  tbe  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  celebrated  Natural  Bridge.  To  faci- 
litate the  communication  with  the  western  waters,  u 
grCfOuated  road,  ascending  and  desending  at  an  a:iglc 
of  three  degrees,  has  been  made  upon  Eurojfcan  prin- 
ciples 08  mr  as  the  banks  of  Kenhnwa  river,  a 
tributary  to  the  Ohio;  the  cost  of  this  road  is  upwards 
of  j£5000. 

In  a similar  manner  operations  have  been  carried  Appomst^ 
on  upon  the  Appomattox  river,  (he  cost  of  which  for  C«ual« 
five  miles  of  Canal,  and  thclmprovcment  of  the  bed  of  '“ibiU. 
the  river,  has  been  about  j£16,000.  sterling.  The 
Canal  is  38  feet  wide  on  the  water  line ; IG  feet  at 
bottom  in  the  narrow'est  ports,  with  3 feet  depth 
of  water.  The  aoniuil  tolls  received  amount  to 
8^500. 

A Canal  has  also  been  constructed  in  the  valley  of  the  Rouwka 
Roanoke  river,  the  sum  expended  amounts  tosff6*5,O0O.: 
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and  .;^50fl0.‘ additional  U estimated  for  ita  com- 
^ plction.  The  dimenriona  of  this  Canal  arc  the  same 
with  those  of  the  preceding  one  : neither  of  them 
arc  continued  without  interruption,  the  beds  of  the 
river  being  used  when  they  cun  be  navigated  without 
danger. 

A Canal  has  been  laid  out  to  connect  Staunton 
nver,  abra^tch  of  the  Hoanoke,  with  the  Appomattox 
river  j this  Cimal  is  17|  miles  in  Icjigch,  the  whole 
fiill  from  river  to  river  151  feet : the  estimate,  includ- 
ing 19  locks  of  8 feet  rise  each,  is  somewhat  less  than 

A similar  Canal  on  the  Little  Roanoke  river  is  esti- 
mated ati6'3fJ,000.;  and  many  other  of  the  rivers  in  Vlr- 
gini.'i  nrc  improving  under  the  direction  of  a Board  of 
Public  Work*  in  that  Slate. 

'J*hc  Dismal  Sw'amp  Canal  is  a noble  work,  under- 
taken for  the  [lurpo.Aes  of  draining  that  large  body  of 
' low  lands,  and  of  oj>ening  a communication  between 
CllC*a^H^nke  l^y  and  Albemarle  an<l  Pamlico  Sounds 
in  North  ('aroUtia.  It  nlTorth  sloop  navigation  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  several  lateral  cuts  have  been 
made  to  great  advantage.  Nearly  j£l00,000.  has 
been  expended  on  this  work  } ^2J,000.  of  which  were 
obtained  from  the  tolls,  which  average  oS'lOOO.  j>cr 
annum.  Improvements  are  annually  making  on  this 
work,  by  widening  and  deepening  the  Canal,  and 
erecting  stone  locKS  in  place  of  the  original  ones 
built  of  wood  : also  by  raising  the  embankments  and 
changing  the  levels,  thereby  dispensing  with  several 
locks.  The  Canal  is  70  feel  wide  and  6 feet  deep  in 
most  places  several  basins  arc  placed  along  it  100 
feet  wide  and  9 feet  deep.  No  dividend  has  yet  been 
paid  go  tliis  undertaking,  the  whole  of  the  tolls  being 
at  present  appropriated  to  its  improvement. 

The  return  of  peace  having  drawn  the  attention  of 
public  bodies  to  intcniul  improvements,  a joint  charter 
was  granted,  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  American 
war  by  the  States  of  V'irginia  and  Maryland,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  channel  of  the  Potomac  rit'cr 
dividing  those  States.  Sluice  navigation  was  the  mode 
adopted  in  thi.s  instance,  and  It  remains  a great  and 
ruinous  example  of  this  almost  useless  and  now  aban- 
doned method  : a mode  objectionable  upon  .streams 
of  gentle  currents,  and  highly  so  in  channels  like  the 
Potomac,  subject  to  all  the  variatians  and  casualties 
of  a mountain  torrent.  The  sluices  on  the  Potomac 
river  are  of  three  kinds  ; the  first  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  are  channels  fonned  by  low  wall*  built  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream*  j the  second  are  passages 
formed  by  excavating  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  river  j 
the  thiru  are  cuts  opened  near  the  river  banks  around 


the  rapids  and  small  fulls  of  the  current,  to  avoid*tbe 
great  force  of  the  stream  in  such  situations,  and  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  boatmen  a land  path.  These  channels 
arc  of  very  imperfect  construction,  and  unworthy  to  be 
called  Canals,  although  such  is  their  common  appella- 
tion. The  two  first  of  the«e  kind  of  sluices  have  failed 
to  render  any  service  in  the  navigation  of  the  Poto- 
mac : they  are  now  almost  wholly  destroyed, — those 
of  the  thini  description  alone,  arc  yet  in  use.  This 
navigation  was  o|>cn6d  in  1800,  and  in  rainy  seasons, 
has  been  fuuml  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  boats 
to  come  down  j but  in  dry  j>eriods  the  pa.*sage  is 
wholly  impracticable.  The  original  cajiitnl  was 
a^?70,(XK).  sterling,  and  the  total  amount  of  tolls  re- 
ceived from  1800  to  1822,  s^20,000.  more,  the  whole 


of  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  dividend  of  CANAL- 
about  a^800.  has  been  expended,  besides  a debt  of 
£^.t5,000.  incurred,  making  a total  cost  of  j£l25,000. 
upon  a work  which  is  scarcely  serviceable.  During  the 
Bca.*on,  so  great  is  (he  commerce  down  (be  Potomac 
that  for  the  last  7 years,  the  tolls  on  this  imperfect 
navigation  have  averog^  «^700.  per  annum  j but 
they  are  nlwnys  swallowed  upinrepairsaod  interest  on 
loans.  So  sensible  have  the  .States  of  I^laryland  and 
\’iiginia  become  of  the  importance  of  improving  this 
navigation,  that  they  have  resolved  to  construct  an 
independent  Canal  along  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  river, 
in  which  the  water  is  to  be  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, 20  feet  at  bottom,  and  3 feet  deep.  'J'he  surveys 
and  estimates  for  this  Canal  have  been  made,  it  com- 
mence* at  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
crosses  the  river  5 times  ; twice  by  dams,  and  3 times 
by  mpieducts.  The  estimates  for  the  first  173  miles, 
amount  to  less  than  800U  dollars  per  mile,  but  upon 
the  list  9 miles  they  rise  to  near  24,000  dollars.  The 
whole  length  of  (he  Canal  is  182  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  fulls  somewhat  under  sterling  per 

mile.  Tliis  great  work  is  about  to  be  commenced 
immediately.  By  means  of  this  Canal  will  be  brought 
into  U9C,  vast  quantities  of  coal,  slate,  iron  ore,  marble, 
gypsum,  lime,  &c.  which  ut  present  lie  neglected  in 
their  native  beds  ; and  a general  aiucliomlion  of  the 
country  will  be  produceil.  The  connection  by  the 
Potomac  Canal  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  is  at  pre- 
sent impeded  by  the  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 

— (bis  great  territorial  feature  of  the  United  btates, 
and  the  one  most  important  in  their  political,  com- 
mercial, and  social  relations,  has  hitherto  formed  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  east  and  west : and 
the  difficulties  it  presents  has  diverted  the  western 
commerce  from  (he  nearest  seaport,  and  caused 
its  general  current  to  seek  distant  outlets  around  its 
northern  and  southern  extremitie.*.  .An  artitkial  Canal 
to  complete  the  junction  of  the  water -courses  bus 
long  been  a desideratum,  wliich  ^^r.  Uallatin  nml  other 
statistical  writers  have  iinnginecl  impracticable,  from 
the  non-existence  of  any  pond,  lake,  or  natural  reser- 
voir in  any  |>art  of  this  cliain  of  nu*)untaius;  but  tlie 
recent  surveys  have  determined  the  fact,  that  at  the 
{Klim  where  the  opposite  descending  rivers  approoch 
nearest  each  other,  the  flattened  surface  of  the  high 
lands  forms  extensive  and  luxuriant  meadows,  called 
Glades,  copiously  supplied  with  water  in  the  driest 
seasons,  by  n simple  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  at  this  elevated  spot  condense*  the  vapours 
and  attracts  the  cloud*  rising  on  either  side  of  the 
mountains.  The  exit  of  these  waters  can  be  stopped 
in  more  than  one  pass,  and  the  meadows  be  thus  in- 
undated over  a surface  of  several  square  miles,  form- 
ing reservoirs  to  furnish  sufficient  water  for  the  Canal. 

By  this  unexpected  assistance,  and  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a tunnel  only  2 miles  in  length  through  the 
mountain,  the  passage  of  these  mountains  will 
be  accomplished,  and  the  Potomac  Canal  extended 
to  the  Monongahela  river,  the  head  branch  of  the 
Ohio. 

Tlie  Canals  now  projected  and  partly  in  progress  in  North 
North  Carolina,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dismal  Csrolina 
Swamp  Canal,  fonn  part  of  the  series  of  inland  navi-  Cftoals. 
gallon  now  in  execution,  ant)  extending  pnruilcl  to 
the  .Atlantic,  from  St.  John's  river  In  Florida  to  the 
harbour  of  Ikistuo. 
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la  this  State  a Board  o^l^lbl^c  Works  is  organized 
for  the  iinprovemcut  of  the  navigable  rivers,  ami  for 
the  construction  of  Cauuls.  The  works,  carrying 
on,  relate  to  the  improvement  of  Cape  Tear,  Little 
Pedee,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  Roanoke  riverK  ; on 
the  latter,  the  Canal  commenced  in  Virginia  is  ron- 
tinning  to  the  tide- waters.  A Canal  has  been  made  from 
Blizabeth  citf  to  (he  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  similar  to 
it  In  every  respect. 

In  South  Carolina,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  the 
Santee  Canal  was  pmjerted  and  fully  completed  by  a 
French  engineer  of  the  name  of  Senf : it  connects  (he 
Sanlcc  river  with  the  hea«l  waters  of  Cooper  river,  which 
discharges  itself  into  Cimrlestun  harbour.  The  Santee 
Canal  is  18  miles  in  length,  '^5  feet  wide  at  the  water- 
line, lA  feet  at  bottom,  with  3 feet  depth,  and  calcu- 
lated for  cotton  and  tobacco  bouts ; the  locks  are  of 
wood,  ami  on  a very  small  scale  to  economize  the 
consumption  of  water,  a most  material  object  upon  a 
Canal  in  these  southern  latitudes  : the  rapid  evapora- 
tions, during  the  wamier  months,  and  the  want  of 
sufficient  feeders,  generally  combining  to  render  the 
W'oHc  useless  one  half  of  the  year  ; but  in  the  winter 
season  it  is  much  used,  os  a passage  through  the 
Canal  avnids  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  water  car- 
riage. It  pays  no  dividend,  (he  tolls  never  h.vving 
more  than  sufficed  to  keep  it  iii  repair  j the  original 
cost  was  ^ATtfiOO.,  and  many  persons  of  moderate 
fortune,  who  had  embarked  largely  in  the  undertaking, 
were  nearlv  mined  : so  that,  it  has  held  out  but  little 
cncoufT^gemenl  to  similar  undertakings. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  however,  the  State  Go- 
vernment of  South  Carolina,  instituted  a Board  of 
Public  Works,  making  liberal  appro))riattons  for  the 
improvement  of  their  principal  streams  by  Canals,  and 
otherwise.  The  navigation  of  the  same  river  bantee, 
which  flows  through  the  centre  of  this  State,  and 
extends  its  branches  over  the  whole  of  the  back 
country,  is  interrupte<l  about  120  miles  from  the  sea; 
and  with  the  above  supplies  Canals  hare  been  con- 
Btracted  round  some  of  (lie  rajiids  in  a mode  similar 
to  that  pursued  in  Virginia.  But  (he  execution  of  the 
designs  has  fallen  far  short  of  (he  original  able 
couceptiorM ; petty  jealousies,  and  individual  par- 
tialities, have  prevented  the  due  completion  of  the 
work;  and  after  the  injudicious  disbursements  of  large 
sums,  the  remainder  of  the  appropriations  have  been 
recalled  by  the  Government,  and  at  present  the  works 
are  incomplete,  and  not  in  a state  of  which  any  account 
can  be  satisfactorily  given.  The  union  of  tbc  Kdisto 
and.\shley  rivers,  in  this  State, was  also  contemplated, 
but  the  execution  U at  present  .suspended.  The  dis- 
tance across,  at  their  contemplated  junction,  would  be 
only  IG  miles,  and  the  diScrcnce  of  (heir  levels  being 
only  12  feet,  the  object  might  be  easily  effected,  iiome 
cuts  have  been  made,  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  in  (he 
marshre  to  perfect  the  iuland  navigation,  but  nothing 
of  any  magnitude  lias  yet  been  fimsbed  within  this 
State. 

The  Middlesex  Canal  iti  the  State  of  Massachuselt 
is  27  miles  in  length,  connecting  the  tide-waters  in 
Boston  Harbour  at  Charlestown  with  the  Merrimack 
river.  The  water  in  the  Canal  is  30  feet  wide  at  its 
surface,  20  feet  at  its  bottom,  and  3 feet  deep.  The 
Concord  or  Sudbury  river  crosses  the  line  on  the  sum- 
mit level  22  miles  from  Charlestown,  and  5 miles 
from  the  junction  of  the  Canal  with  the  Merrimack, 


and  wholly  supplies  it  with  water  for  locking  down  CANAL, 
each  way  : the  ascent  from  Charlestown  is  1(>4  feet, 
and  the  descent  to  the  Mcrrimuck  32  feet.  From  tbc 
summit  level  down  the  Cniial  there  is  a current  of 
rather  less  than  h.'Uf  a mile  per  hour,  a fall  of  1 inch  per 
mite  being  in  the  Canal.  There  are  in  all  20  locks  of 
different  lifts,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  feet;  these 
locks  are  75  feet  long  in  (he  clear,  10  feet  w ide  at  the 
bottom,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  Boats  for  tbc  trans- 
portation of  iDcrclumdisc  and  produce,  of  the  burthen 
of  1-4  tons,  navigate  this  Canal ; packet  boats  like- 
wise pass  through.  A lateral  cut  connecting  the 
Canal  with  Mystic  river,  is  princi|aUy  used  for  float- 
ing ship  timber  to  the  town  of  Melfoni.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Canal  is  cm- 
banketl  above  the  natural  suifaceof  the  ground.  There 
arc  several  aqueducts  on  the  Canal,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  extent;  but  being  originally  constnicted 
of  wood  they  have  much  decayed,  and  have  rciiuired 
renewal.  It  is  the  practice  before  the  winter  sets  in 
to  draw  off  about  one-third  of  the  water  in  the  Canal ; 
when  this  is  not  done  the  expansion  upon  freezing 
spreads  and  injures  the  timbers  of  the  aqueducts.  The 
Middlesex  Canal  was  commenced  in  171K>,  and  u{>encd 
in  1814.  though  nut  fully  completed  until  1818. 

Repairs  and  improvements  are  nimuully  made  upon 
it,  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  was  ^'120,000.  'i'hc 
levels  for  this  Canal  were  made  by  Mr.  WVston,  an 
English  engineer,  who  estiiimleU  the  cost  at  100,U(X). 

'i*hc  work  was  however  executed  by  American  en- 
gineers: to  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  his  son  Mr.  Loamini 
l^ldwin,  both  well  known  os  men  of  science,  and 
civil  engineers,  (he  chief  merit  in  the  execution  of 
the  Middles^ex  Canal  is  justly  due.  Much  of  tbc 
timber  for  the  Atncricnn  Duck-yard  at  Boston  is 
brought  down  this  Canal.  The  Innils  bcnefitlcd  by 
the  improveil  navigation,  have  grc;itly  increased  in 
price  since  it  has  been  opened.  The  tolls  have  gra- 
dually augmented,  and  at  present  average  a^OOO.  per 
annum. 

The  works  to  extend  the  navigation  from  the  junc-  Mvrrimsck 
tion  of  (he  Middlcsc.x  Canal  with  the  Merrimack  up  CuaaU, 
that  river,  to  the  town  of  Concord,  in  New  llamp-  Mius*. 
shire,  consist  of  several  short  cuts,  with  locks,  dams, 

&c.  around  the  falls  or  rapids.  They  .ore  10  in  number,  Hsmpdilro 
and  have  cost  nearly  ^^1^0,000.  They  were  judiciously 
constructed  by  ^ir.  John  Sullivan,  an  American 
engineer  of  great  skill ; a net  iocomc  of  7 |x^r 
cent,  is  obtained  from  them  at  present,  and  it  is  in- 
creasing. 

The  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  GrsDdWst- 
was  ineorf>onilc<I  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  in 
1*02,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mohawk  and  Seneen 
rivera.  They  expended  upwartis  of  a£^KK),0(X).  in 
this  object,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  Grand 
Western  (.'anal  of  that  Slate.  'I'hc  first  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground,  over  which  this  Canal  is  carried, 
was  mode  as  far  back  as  1796,  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  who  reiK>rte<l  on  its  practicability, 
but  the  plan  remained  dormant  until  revived  by  Mr. 

Eddy,  and  expanded  by  Governor  Clinton  in  1810.  It 
was  not  till  1817,  that  the  first  appropriations  for  it 
were  made,  since  which  time  the  work  h.as  proceeded 
with  unexampled  rapidity, aided  by  the  energetic  efforts 
of  men  of  science  and  supplied  with  ample  funds.  The 
enthusiasm  which  kindUnl  tliroughoul  (he  country, 
when  the  work  Grst  commenced,  has  increased  with  the 
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CANAL*  wpcess  attendant  upon  it ; notwithstanding  the  wont  of 
practical  experience,  the  C>)mmjssioner8  liavc,  by  strict 
economy  and  vigilant  8U|>erintendencc,  kept  the  cost 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  within  the  origimil  estimates. 

The  Grand  Western  Canal,  of  New  York,  extends 
from  I*ake  Erie  to  the  city  of  Albany,  upon  the  Hudson 
river,  a distance  of  363  miles.  From  l^kc  Erie,  it 
enters  the  mouth  of  Buflulo  creek,  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  where  a handsome  and  capacious  harbour  is 
formed  by  a pier,  sbeitering  the  entrance  of  the  creek. 
Leaving  the  tpwn  and  creek,  the  Canal  follows  the 
Western  bonk  of  the  Niagara  river,  without  locks  to 
TonncM’nnta  creek;  this  stream  affords  navigation, 
several  miles  upwairis,  when  the  Canal  quits  it  on  the 
right  bank  ana  proceeds  northward  a few  miless  to 
the  verge  of  the  great  Tabic  land  or  mountain  ridge, 
on  the  same  level  with  Lake  Brie  : here  is  a descent  of 
65  feet  by  eight  locks,  to  the  level  of  the  valley  of  the 
Oenesaee  river,  to  which  stream  the  Canal  is  carried  in 
one  level  63  miles  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario, and  passing 
most  of  the  small  streams  that  flow  into  it  near  their 
sources ; successive  descending  levels  carry  on  the 
navigations  to  the  Seneca  river,  at  its  outlet  from  the 
bead  of  Cavuga  lake,  a dLstance  of  158  miles,  with  a 
bkil  of  194  feet  from  Lake  Brie. 

After  passing  Seneca  river,  the  line  of  the  Canal  is 
directed  to  the  south  end  of  Onondaga  lake ; between 
which  points  the  canal  ascends  69  feet,  and  falls  *27, 
making  u rise  of  35  feet  to  the  long  level  of  70  miles 
extending  from  Onondaga  lake  to  some  miles  below 
the  town  of  Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  river.  Following 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Canal  gradually  descends 
towards  its  mouth,  and  after  passing  the  town  of 
Schenetady,  crosses  along  the  ravine  of  a brook 
towards  the  city  of  Albany,  when  it  falls  into  the 
Hudson  river,  160  miles  above  New  York. 

The  middle  section  of  the  Canal  was  completed,  io> 
eluding  a lateral  cut  at  the  Solina  salt  springs,  a dis> 
tance  of  96  miles,  in  two  years  and  a half,  at  an  average 
cx|>ense  of  ^^^655.  per  mile,  the  actual  cost  of  this 
portion  only  exceeding  the  esrimate  lu  percent. 

7'he  dimensions  of  the  Grand  Western  or  Erie  Canal 
are  as  follow  : width  on  the  water  surface  40  feet,  at 
the  bottom  98  feet,  and  depth  of  water  4 feet.  The 
banks  have  mostly  a rise  of  one  foot  perpendicular  to 
18 inches  base;  the  locks  (81  in  number,  exclusive  of 
guard  locks)  are  90  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  the 
average  lift  of  each  being  feet.  The  locks  arc 
constructed  with  stone,  and  finished  in  all  respects, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  Canal,  in  a substan- 
tial and  handsome  manner  ; the  towing  path  is  10 
feet  wide  and  gravelled.  The  aqueducts  arc  very  nu- 
merous, chiefly  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  in  a few  instances  of 
iron,  all  having  stone  abutments  and  piers. 

The  Canal  is  supplied  with  water,  in  its  first  level, 
from  Lake  Erie  and  the  Genessee  river,  with  an  inter- 
mediate feeder ; many  powerful  brooks,  which  in  Eng- 
land would  l)G  designated  as  rivers,  contribute  their 
waters  for  filling  the  Canal  as  far  os  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  that  stream  afterwords  continues  to  supply  it  to  its 
temunatioD.  The  features  of  the  country  traversed  by 
this  Canal  arc  remarkably  even;  and  from  the  little 
fidls  on  the  Mohawk  river,  940  miles  westward,  the 
route  has  not  required  tlie  excavation  of  a single  yard  of 
any  kind  of  rock.  The  whole  of  the  work  upon  the 
Canal  was  done  by  small  contracts,  varying  fit>m  a 


few  rods  to  two  miles  in  length ; each  lock,  dam,  aque-  CANAL, 
duct  and  bridge,  -wta  the  work  of  a separate  contract, 

The  surface  of  Irfike  Erie,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Canal,  is  565  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson 
river ; and  the  aggregate  of  ri»ie  and  full  along  the 
whole  line  is  661  feet,  passed  by  80  locks.  The 
cost  of  the  locks  has  been  about  s^SOO.  per  foot. 

The  bridges  over  the  Canal,  which  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  wood,  with  stone  abutments,  hare  been  con* 
structed  for  about  each.  Tha  whole  work  is 

now  so  nearly  finished,  that  an  uninterrupted  navU 
gation  will  be  opened  before  the  end  of  the  year  1893 : 
the  amount  expended  upon  the  Canal  will  not  excoed 
one  million  sterling,  a little  less  than  i£9755.  sterling 
per  mile  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  cost  will  CaU 
within  the  original  estimates,  which  were  made  at 
4,889, (X)0  dollum.  This  Canal  has  been  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will 
repay  a thousand  fold  its  coat;  it  will  remain  an 
example  to  her  sister  States,  and  a monument  suffi- 
cient to  ju.stify  the  encomiums  which  her  citizens 
hare  bestowed  upon  it : serving,  moreover,  os  a useful 
school  for  the  race  of  engineers,  which  the  spirit  of 
internal  improvements  existing  in  America  is  now 
rearing  up.* 

'J'he  .^ame  active  people  who  planned  and  exee\iled 
the  Grand  Wesiern  or  Erie  Canal,  have  constructed  in 
connection  with  it  another  great  work ; the  Cham- 
plain ('anal,  connecting  the  lake  of  tlmt  uuine  with 
Hud.'ion  river,  and  cotuinued  in  the  ravine  thereof, 
when  the  obstructions  in  its  bed  cannot  be  eligibly 
removed. 

'Fhe  Champlain  Canal  leaves  the  south  eud  of  the  riismnl^n 
lake  at  Whitehall,  uutl  is  carried  along  the  left  hank  Canal,  New 
of  Wood  creek  for  some  distance ; the  bed  of  that  Vork. 
stream,  aided  by  a few  cuts,  is  used  fur  15  miles  to 
Fort  Ann,  when  the  Canal  passes  over  a chain  of 
swamps  direct  to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson  ■,  a short 
distuitcc  above  which  place  a large  dum  throws  the 
waters  of  that  river  by  n feeder  into  the  Canal,  and  by 
this  means  they  are  conducted  towards,  and  ultimately 
mingle  with  the  waves  of  the  8aint  Lawrence.  'I  he 
Hud.son  is  navigable  to  Fort  Miller  fidU.tiround  which 
a cut  and  locks  arc  constructed;  two  or  three  miles 
below,  at  the  falls  of  Saratoga,  the  Canal  leaves  ilic 
Hudson,  and  continues  independent  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  where  it  joins  the  Grand  Western  Coital. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Cbamplnin  ( anal  and  its 
locks,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Erie  ('aim!,  and  the 
work  has  been  finished  in  e\ery  re;<pcct  in  a manner 
equally  substantial  and  elegant.  'I’he  whole  length 
of  navigation  is  69  miles,  there  arc  9 locks  between 
the  Hudson  and  Whitchull,  3 ascending  to  the 
summit  level,  uttd  6 descending  to  the  lake;  the 
height  of  this  summit  above  the  level  of  the  low  tide 
at  the  Waterford  is  149  feet,  being,  except  91  feet, 

* On  tbs  8tb  day  of  October,  1823,  tbe  Gnuul  VVentrrn  ('ansi 
of  the  kUtr  of  Nrir  York  was  opeived,  harlo;  btfirn  romplrted 
tbruugbout  Ilf  whole  extent,  with  the  cxcepiiun  of  a few  lailea  ; 
the  ccrewoBf  wm  attended  by  all  the  {>rlnctpal  official  characters 
of  the  Comuianwealth.  One  bottle,  coataining  a {vortion  of  the 
walera  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  another  fillrd  from  tbr  warn 
of  the  Fnei6c,  were  poured  to|;etbrr  Into  the  Canal,  e*nblrnjalic  of 
diU  first  step  towards  a future  juoeticm  of  tboaerast  acos,  by  way 
of  the  Ohio,  Misaourl,  and  Coluaibia  riven.  Tbe  whole  amount 
expended  on  tbU  and  on  Uic  Cliaruplain  Cunal  (whicb  U fully 
completed;  up  to  Ibis  period,  b G,^7,b2i  dollar*,  (A'1,437,281. 
surlinf.) 
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CANAL,  the  &U  of  the  Hudson,  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  latter 
rANARA  hjwn.  'fhe  estimate  for  the  Champlala  Canal  was 
^ j^OO,(XX>,  and  it  has  been  completed  within  that  sum. 

In  con^dering  the  numerous  difficulties,  and  some  of 
an  aspect  the  most  disheartening,  which  surrounded  both 
the  Western  and  Champlain  Canals,  more  particularly 
in  the  commencement,  their  full  success  and  rapid 
ooropletinn  in  less  than  seren  years,  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  care,  vigilance,  discretion,  and  energy, 
manifested  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  complicated 
and  arduous  blniurs,  supported  by  the  wise  foresight 
and  just  liberality  of  the  State  of  New  York  j the  happy 
result  of  which  will  be  the  immediate  increase  of  an 
industrious  and  hardy  |K>|mlation  throughout  thcalmost 
boundlciis  and  mtoccupted  regions  of  the  west. 
Cbesapeake  Among  tin*  various  points  of  internal  improvement 
and  Dels-  carrying  on  throughout  the  Cniled  States,  the  Canal 
J”™  cojinecling  the  bays  of  Delaware  and  Chesiipeakc,  is 
not  the  least  im|K>rUuit.  For  many  years  this  work 
has  been  contemplated,  and  Is  nt  length  about  to  be 
executed,  chiefly  by  the  Sute  of  I’emtsylvania,  which 
after  expending  immense  sums  on  turnpike  roads,  has 
detenniiieil  the  importaut  fact,  that  Canals  can  be  dug 
at  a less  cx]>en.<ie.  The  distance  of  CanaUng  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Delaw'are,  will  not  he  more  than  15  miles, 
and  will  nflbrd  .sloop  navigation.  The  necessity  of 
such  a work  to  .Anterlca,  will  be  strikingly  visible  on  a 
momentary  glance  at  the  map,  ami  the  non-construc- 
tion of  it  hitherto  is  a matter  of  real  siir])r!sc.  Hut  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  (>erhaps  exists  stronger  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  until 
lately  successfully  opposed  it. 

Rtriton  A similar  connection  is  to  be  made  between  the 
CfcOAljNew  Delaware  and  Rariton  rivers,  from  Trenton  to  New 
J«rMy.  Brunswick,  which  will  form  u direct  line  of  water 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Yorit. 
A few  wealthy  individuals  would,  at  their  own  expense, 
have  long  since  completed  this  Canal,  had  the  State  of 
Jersey  then  concurred  In  their  liberal  views.  Her  citi- 
zens have  at  length  consented  totheexecution  of  awork 
which  will  complete  the  long  line  of  navigation  on  the 
Atlantic  Sea-board : a channel  of  commerce  indispen- 
sable to  the  maritime  States,  and  which  in  the  event 
of  a future  war,  will  be  unassailable  by  a naval  enemy. 
Ohio  * Almost  every  State  in  the  Fc<lcral  Union  of  North 

Canals.  America,  is  now  forming  schemes  of  internal  improve- 

ment, though  but  a few  have  advanced  in  the  actual 


anecution  of  any  works.  The  projects  of  the  Stale  of  CANAL. 
Ohio  are  interesting,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
carrie<l  into  effect  without  delay,  'flie  object  is  to  ’ _j 
unite  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio,  by  a Canal  between  ’ 
the  Sandusky  and  the  Scioto  rivers ; or  from  the  Caya- 
boga  to  the  Muskingum,  and  following,  whoi  nccdffil, 
their  respective  vallies.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
would  be  a complete  water  comraunicatioii  with  each 
extremity  of  the  United  States  passing  through  its 
very  centre,  and  the  ultimate  results  from  it.  too 
numerous,  and  too  complicated  to  be  stated  here. 

The  Canal  Carondelcl  connects  the  Mississippi  river  Csaal  Ca* 
at  New  Orleans  with  Lake  Ponlchartrain  at  the  back  of  JJJ^^aas. 
that  city  : it  is  very  important  in  its  uses,  though  but 
short  and  on  one  level.  It  is  used  by  many  of  the  small 
craft  from  the  adjacent  states  on  the  cast,  as  it  avoids 
a circuitous  passage  of  many  days  by  tlte  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  last  Canal  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  now  laying  SrwJtnty 
out  across  the  Sutc  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  pnrjmse  ot  Caasl. 
bringing  the  newly  discovered  coal  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  New  York  market.  It  Is  to  leave  the  Delaware, 
opposite  to  Easton,  and  follow  up  a navi^ble  river  to 
the  mountidns  above  Uockaway  creek.  In  the  passes 
of  these  hills  arc  large  ponds  sufficient  to  supply  the 
Canal,  an<l  to  afford  water  for  locking  dowulwth  ways. 

After  passing  through  the  iron  ore  country,  the  Canal 
will  follow  the  volley  of  Uockaway,  and  descend  to  the 
heml  of  the  tide-water  ut  Patterson,  whence  the  Pas- 
saic, a navigable  river,  leads  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
Independent  of  the  supplies  of  coal  to  the  great  tow  ns, 
the  iron-works  in  Jersey,  now  languishing,  will  revive 
by  obtaining  fuel,  thus  sup|ilicd  nt  a moderate  price. 

lu  the  rapid  view  thus  taken  of  the  Canals  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  no  space  has  been  left  to 
enter  into  minutis,  or  to  show  how  much  the  difficul- 
ties on  the  ground  are  increased,  where  it  remains,  as 
in  that  coumr}',  in  a state  of  nature  incumbered  by 
forest  trees,  and  inundated  by  streams  uiiconflncd 
within  their  proper  channels.  The  details  may  he 
readily  conceived  ; ouradmiration  is  sufficiently  excited 
by  the  grandeur  displayed  in  the  designs,  and  the  perse- 
verance and  care  in  the  execution  of  such  works,  which 
are  likely,  in  a few  years,  to  increase  the  internal  re- 
sources of  America,  as  much  os  similar  undertakings 
have  contributed  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  her 
parent  country. 


CANANDAIGUA,  Chosen  a Post  town  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Capital  of  Ontario 
County,  m the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  situated  in 
a fertile  country,  about  200  miles  west  of  .'Mbany, 
and  at  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake,  on  the  north 
of  which  the  township  spreads  over  a considerable 
space.  In  1810,  the  population  of  the  whole  town- 
ship was  which,  in  1 820,  hod  increa.sed  to  4680 ; 
the  town  itself  then  contained  about  2000.  It  has  a 
State  arsenal,  a Bank,  a rc:*pcctable  Academy,  and 
three  places  of  public  worship,  and  U situated  in 
latitude  42°  49'  N-  and  longitude  77^  'F. 

CANAU.V  (Cannrii,)  a Province  under  the  Madms 
Presidency,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  pcniniiula  of 
India.  It  lies  between  the  twelfth  und  fifteeulh  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  has  Goa  and  the  District  of 


Gandac  on  the  north  ; Malsdr  and  a part  of  the  B41i- 
g’h4t  on  the  east;  and  the  Province  of  Malabar  on  the 
south,  stretching  along  the  coast  for  180  miles.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  7«^80  .stjuarc  miles  of  a wild  rocky 
country,  with  gpH?at  inequalities  of  level.  It  Is  a curious 
circumstance,  that  this  country  never  bore  among  the 
natives  the  name  now  assigned  to  it.  Its  fliriner  sub- 
jectioa  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cann&ra,  (a  corruption  of 
Carn4la.  the  Carnatic,)  and  the  use  of  the  CannAra 
language  by  persons  in  office,  probably  led  foreigners 
and  travellers  to  give  that  name  to  the  district  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Tulav'o.  The  Table  land  above  the 
mountains  (G'bAts)  is  the  region  properly  named  Car- 
n/iti,  Caununi,  or  CamiAiIa  : but  the  lower  districts 
along  the  shore,  Tulava,  Iluiga,  Cancan.x,  (or  the 
Cdncan,)  and  a part  of  MalayAlam,  are  all  compre- 
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CANAAA.  bended  in  the  Province,  which  is  named  Canarb  in 
modern  maps.  It  therefore  occupies  the^declivity  and 
lower  terrace  of  the  western  (i'huts,  which  sotnelimcs 
advance  to  the  water's  cd^e  and  form  rocky  licadlands, 
at  others  recede  and  lenve  valHes,  or  even  plains,  of 
different  dimensions  and  different  dej^rces  of  fertility, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  soil,  or  abun- 
dance of  water.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  i>epteinber,  the  periodical  rains  prevail,  accompa- 
nied by  frequent  squalls  and  hurrirunes.  The  coast  is 
at  tliat  season  inaccessible,  but  during  (he  remainder 
of  the  year  a brisk  trade  is  carried  nr<  thrnugliout  the 
Province.  As  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  vallies  ter* 
minating  in  the  sea,  (each  sending  its  tributary  stream 
to  the  ocean,  ami  thus  providing  (he  cultivator  with 
the  means  of  disposing  of  his  produce,  ns  soon  as  more 
moderate  weather  allows  him  to  venture  out  to  sea,) 
it  is  extremely  well  calculated,  IkuIi  for  iuternal  and 
external  commerce. 

The  soil,  sandy  in  the  lowlands,  red  and  gravelly  in 
places  of  any  considerable  elevation,  is  rcixicred  so 
fertile  by  the  rains,  as  to  produce  in  few  places  less 
than  fifteen,  in  many  even  thirty  fold,  iliee,  which  is 
town  and  planted  from  Mny  to  July,  and  reaped  from 
September  to  December,  is  so  largely  cultivated,  that 
Cao.irb  may  be  called  the  granary  of  Ambiu  and  the 
whole  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Sandy  ground  near 
water  is  favourable  for  the  cocou-nut,  and  good 
trees  yield  fnim  fifty  to  \00  nuts  annunlly;  hut  the 
cocoa>nut  gardens  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Malal>ar. 
The  districts  above  the  G bits  afford  bctle-nut  and 
pep|>cr. 

The  soil  U so  rocky,  and  so  liable  to  be  broken  into 
deep  gullies,  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  seruion,  that 
notfking  but  very  great  labour  in  the  first  instance,  and 
a minute  attention  subsequently,  could  liave  brought 
it  into  a productive  stale  of  cultivation.  It  is  sub- 
divided among  a vast  number  of  proprietors,  each  of 
whom  lives  on  his  own  estate ; and  the  neatness  of 
the  cuhiralion,  os  well  a.s  compactness  of  the  enclo- 
sures, show  with  what  zeal  and  anlour  these  laborious 
husbandmen  strive  to  improve  their  pittance.  The 
soil  Is  almost  everywhere  private  pro(>erty ; and  the 
title  is  usually  ascertained  by  inscriptions  on  stone  nr 
copper,  carefully  preserved,  'fhis  Is  espectnlly  the 
case  with  respect  to  public  foun<lntions.  AlmoM  every 
pagoda  has  duciinicnts  of  this  kind ; nnd  » diligent 
collection  of  such  racmorlalH  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Litemry  Societies  established  in  India. 
The  property  of  the  soil  sccias  never  to  h.^vc  been 
claimed  by  the  Sovereign  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula ; 
and  the  proprietors  have  almost  as  great  an  unwilling- 
ness to  oliciuite  tlieir  hereditary  estates,  as  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  though  not  for  smiilar  reasons. 

The  quantity  of  grain  sup{H>scd  to  be  necessary  for 
seed,  was  the  measure  of  the  rent,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  eentur)'  { thus  n field,  which  rc<)uired 
ten  candis  of  seed,  ]>aid  the  value  of  that  ((iiantity, 
either  in  money  or  in  kind,  Hut  bi'tween  13A4  nnd 
1S47,  Ilariliarn,  Hdjk  o( established  n new 
assessment,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sdstms, 
in  which  the  crop  is  sup]MJsed  to  be  to  the  seed  as 
twelve  to  one.  This  rule  was  obscr^'cd,  till  these  dis- 
tricts were  transferred  to  the  Rdjhs  of  Uediidr,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  } fifty  jKr  cent,  in 
addition,  was  then  levied. 


P«fo<Us. 

In  A.  n.  1060,  the  assessment  for 

Canark  and  SdncBt  amounted  to  246,6^.1 

About  1760  314,007 

Haider  AU  raised  them  to  533,302 

And  Tipd  Sahib  to  the  enormous 

amount  of 868,676 

But  he  was  never  able  to  collect  more  than  473,650 
pagodas  (=  s^l89,420.)of  which25,93S(=i  46^10,376.) 
arose  from  the  sole  of  grain,  &c.  nnd  had  no  connection 
with  the  land-tax.  The  assessment,  uuder  the  British 
Government,  was  fixed  in  1800,  at  465,148  pagodas 
,i£U8<),06o.  The  Und'tax  now*  paid  to  Government, 
is  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce,  and  sixty 
per  cent,  on  (he  landlord's  rent,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  one  half  of  the  gross  produce,  llic  population 
of  the  Province  amounted  in  lh07,  to  576,640  souls, 
including  98,610  Brahmans.  The  Jains  arc  numerous, 
and  there  arc  many  Christians,  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  arc  in  a very  degraded  state  j 60,000  were  sent 
05  slaves  into  the  Musdr  bvTipd  S4hib. 

Canarn  remained!  subject  to  llindii  Princes  till  Holder 
AU  sulMlued  it  in  1763.  Under  his  paternal  govern- 
ment  it  was  greatly  improved,  but  wars,  internal  feuds, 
nnd  the  wanton  destruction  of  many  towms,  under  his 
worthless  sonTipti  had  greatly  reduced  the  population, 
when  it  w’ns  transferred  to  the  British  authorities  in 
1709.  It  has  ever  since  continued  in  a state  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity,  rarely  witnessed  in  an  Indian 
territory;  and  a great  improvement  in  the  dress  and 
personal  comforts  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a satisfactory 
proof  that  the  revenue  levied  upon  them  is  far  from 
opfiressivc.  It  is  collected  with  singular  case  and 
regularity,  notwithstanding  the  ostoniikhiag  number  of 
small  farms  on  which  it  is  assessed. 

The  total  public  revenue  collected  in  1816  and  1617« 


was  as  follows : 

Land  revenue  * 496.5S8 

8.alt  duties  60,039 

Land  customs. 77»931 

Ab‘C&rf  (excise  duties)  ..  9,795 

Sundries 7.4*1 

Stamps  4,340 

Tobacco  mono{>oly 63.979 


718,083  (=j6^87,^4.) 

Tlic  Police  is  excellent,  and  the  notions  now  have 
great  confidence  in  the  Government,  from  a conviction, 
established  by  long  oxj>cricnee,  that  it  is  solicitous  for 
the  security  of  their  ;>ersons  and  property. 

The  whole  Province  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  North  and  South  Canarh. 

North  C.'annrk,  between  the  thirteenth  tit^  fifteenth 
parallels  of  north  latitude,  was  formerly  divided  into 
the  districts  i*f  Cunda-pur,  Ondr,  and  .Aneiila.  The 
latter  is  a ^«u*l  of  the  Hiiulb  territory  called  C'oncana, 
(the  CYmenn  ;)  from  Ondr  to  Gnucarno,  the  country  is 
called  Ilaiga,  and  is  supposed  once  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Giant  Rfivona,  King  of  I.nnch  or  Ceylon.  Sandal- 
wood, sugar-canes,  teak  (t/«*)  wild  cinnomon,  nut- 
megs, pepper,  and  term  japonica,  (the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  .l/oJirisa  ctiterhu,  (called  cat'll  by  (he 
llindhs;  (he  (.MlophtfUum  inoph^Uum,  of  which  the 
seeds  afford  lamp-oil,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  principal 


= 98,650 
= 126,60« 
= 213,3« 


=j  347,47« 
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CANARA.  vegetable-productions.  Buffaloes  and  oxen,  (he  only 
cattle  met  ■with,  arc  scarce  ; the  country  is  generally 
too  uneven  to  allow  of  their  being  used  forcarrving 
burthens.  The  villages  on  the  coast  arc  principally 
occupied  by  Brtihmans.  They  trace  their  descent  frora 
raricha  (iuurat,  or  five  regions  of  the  north  of  India, 
and  are  much  despised  by  those  of  (he  south,  or  l>ni> 
viru  Brdhmons,  principally  because  they  do  not  scruple 
to  eat  (ish.  Between  Tclich^ri  and  Ondr,  there  are  no 
less  than  Rtc  distinct  nations,  each  preserviug  its 
original  character,  language,  and  spirit  ; these  arc  the 
Kdirs,  Cufgos,  Tdlaviis,  Cdncanii,  and  Canarfs.  The 
principal  towns  in  North  Cunnrh  arc  Battc'culah,  (Batu* 
cala,)  Ancdlu,  Ciirwdr,  Mcrjdd.  and  Ondr. 

Siindh.or  Sund'hh,  is  n small  subdivision  of  this  Pro* 
vincc.  It  is  above  the  G'hats,  and  its  Capital,  now  in 
ruins,  is  situated  in  lot.  14^43''  N.ond  long. 74^bH' E. 
On  the  western  side  there  ore  large  gardens  of  betle 
leaf  and  nut,  black  pepper,  cardamoms  and  plantains  ; 
OD  the  eastern  side  rice  is  the  chief  produce.  The 
cattle,  though  very  moderate,  arc  better  than  in  Haiga. 
There  are  tigers  and  wild  buffaloes  in  the  woods,  but 
no  elephants.  Imddi  Sadisiva,  the  la.st  Rdjk,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Haider  in  17<S3,  and  the  country,  which  had 
been  very  flourishing  and  populous  under  its  native 
Chiefs,  wag  so  desolated  by  the  wars  between  Haider 
and  the  Mahratuis,  that  its  pojmlotion  was  very  thinly 
scattered, when  transferred  to  the  BritUh  iiovernment 
in  1799. 

Anjedlra,  (Anjmlwipa,)  a small  island  about  one  mile 
in  circumference,  and  two  from  the  shore,  in  lat.  14^. 
44^  K.  long.  74*°  13'  C.  was  occupied  by  the  English 
in  1665,  when  the  Portuguese  refused  to  deliver  up 
Bombay.  lu  less  than  three  years  they  lost  3HO  men, 
such  is  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate. 

Gmicarnn,  in  lat.  14°  3*2'  N.  and  long.  75^  25' £.  is 
six  miles  to  the  south  of  Gangdwati,  an  iulet  which 
separates  llaTga  orllaiva  from  Cuncana,  (the  Cdncnn.) 
A celebrated  image  of  Siva,  under  the  title  of  Mahd- 
balcswara,  renders  Gaucanm  on  object  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  Brihmans. 

MerjiLd.  properly  Mcdij.aya,  in  lat,  14°2ft'N\  and 
long.  74°  3t/  £,  is  sup]K>sed  to  be  the  Musiris  of  the 
ancients. 

Ondr  or  Onaur,  (Han&vara,)  the  principal  port  of 
North  Canarh,  in  lat.  14°  16'  S.  and  long.  75°  32'  E. 
was  formerly  a place  of  great  commerce,  nnd  hud  a 
dock-yard  established  by  na»der,wbich  was  demolislted 
by  'fipii  after  the  treaty  of  Mangalore.  The  Por(u- 
gucse  had  a fort  at  Ondr  in  1505.  A large  lukc,  con- 
taining many  islands,  reaches  almost  from  the  town  to 
the  O’h&ts.  It  abounds  with  fish,  which,  wlien  salted, 
form  a considerable  article  of  inland  commerce. 

Batte-colah,  (Batu-cala.)  another  considerable  sea- 
ort  in  lat.  13°  56'  N.  nnd  long.  74°  37'  E-  is  in  a 
eautiful  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Scanda- 
hulaya,  a smaller  river  which  winds  through  a line 
valley  enclosed  by  hills  richly  cultivated. 

Hnrcelou,  (Biisu-ruru,)  in  lat.  13°  37'  N.  and  long. 
74°  47'  E-  is  another  town  on  the  coast,  formerly 
governcit  by  a Bib(  or  Ranf,  and  a place  of  great  trade 
with  Arabia. 

Ctinda-pur,  In  lal.l3®3SN.  long.  74®  46' E,  is  placed 
on  a river  considered  as  the  line  of  separation  between 
north  and  south  Canarh.  It  has  some  tratlc,  a lake, 
and  a useless  dock  formed  by  Tfpii. 

South  Conarh,  the  southern  division  of  the  Province, 
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lies  Ijettyccd  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  degrees  of  CAXaRa. 
north  latitude.  It  extends  from  the  river  on  which 
Cunda-pur  stands,  to  the  Chondrogiri  which  separates 
it  from  the  Province  of  Malabar.  It  is  called  Tulnva 
by  the  Hindds.  The  soil  becomes  less  productive  os 
it  recedes  from  the  sea,  and  consists  generally  of  beds 
of  latcritc,  (clay-slate)  oecasiomilly  bniken  (jy  masses 
of  granite  rock.  The  country  is  in  some ' places  a 
barren  sand,  scarcely  repaying  the  labour  of  the  cul- 
tivator ; all  kinds  of  cattle,  beasts  of  draught  or  bur- 
then, and  carriages  were  till  lately  unknown.  Salt  fish, 
betle-nut,  ginger,  cncoa-nut  and  mw  silk  arc  the  ex- 
ports} cottons,  blankets,  thread,  cattle,  and  tubocco, 
the  principal  imports.  The  population,  in  IHoO, 
amounted  to  396,672,  and  the  number  of  males  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  females.  There  were 
Christians  and  Jains  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  the 
Mohammedans  double  and  the  Briihmans  treble  of  the 
latter.  The  slaves  of  both  sexes  amounted  to  7900, 
and  one  who  promised  well  sold  for  ten  pagodas,  (^4.) 

Nephews  and  nieces  were  sometimes  sold  by  their 
uncles,  their  legal  guardians  according  to  the  N^’r 
laws,  when  labouring  under  want  or  losses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  from  ('aval  to  Urigars 
are  principally  ISIdpilhU,  (MohammedatLs  j)  those  of 
the  interior,  NaVrs}  and  their  Brdhmans  lay  claim  to  the 
exclusive  pro]>erty  of  the  soil,  which,  they  say,  was 
settled  on  them  hy  Parasu  Rdmn.  In  TipiVs  time, 
compulsory  conversions  were  extremely  comnion,  as 
circumcision  was  Inflicted  upt>n  all  who  could  bd 
caught,  and  the  performance  of  that  rite  left  them  no 
alternative  as  to  caste;  the  Mobommetlan  w*as  the 
only  one  by  which  they  could  then  be  received.  The 
language  ofTulavahus  a strong  affinity  with  the  Ma- 
laydlnm  or  Malabar,  and  is  written  in  the  same  cha- 
racter ; it  has  also  borrowc<i  largely  fmm  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  five  Dravtda.s,  or  southern  nations  of  India; 
i.  c.  the  Telinga,  Mdlidrashtra,  Corndtaca,  (Tujjuni  and 
Drdvida  or  Drdvira.  TheemofSalivdhan,  (Sdl-buban,) 
used  in  Tdlava,  of  which  the  years  are  solar.  Is  dated 
one  year  Inter  there  than  in  the  north,  and  therefore 
commences  a.  d,  7^1,  instead  of  a.  d.  77.  Ttilava  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  RdjM  of  Ikkeri,  great  encou- 
ragers  of  Christianity.  A colony  of  SO,O0(»  had  been 
introduced  from  theCdncan.  They  rctainetl  the  dress, 
manners,  and  language  of  their  original  cmintry,  and 
had  twenty-seven  churches  ser>ed  by  native  priests 
educated  in  the  clerical  seminary  at  Goa,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  See.  They  sus- 
tained a cruel  persecution  from  'Hpu,  who  burnt  tbeit 
churches,  and  coni{>clled  ntultlludes  to  embrace  Islam- 
ism.  But  inoHt  if  tmt  all  have  returned  to  their  furmci 
faith  since  their  country  was  wrested  from  the  grasp 
of  thiit  ferocious  fanatic.  'Fhey  urc  remarkable  for 
simplicity  of  iimnners,  industry,  and  integrity.  The 
Jaj'ns,  whose  creed  ap|>oam  to  be  a scion  of  the  w idely 
diffused  doctrine  of  Budd  ha,  nre  more  numerous  here 
than  cl-sewhore  ; and,  to  judge  from  the  number  and 
antiquity  of  their  temples,  mu.st  once  have  been  the 
prevailing  sect.  JaIka.)  'ilic  llintlb  doctrine 

might  lie  suj>}H)sed  to  exist  in  its  greatest  purity  in 
this  part  of  India,  a.sTutava,  Malabar,  and  Travancore 
were  never  overrun  by  the  Mohammedans  till  the  in- 
vnsir>ii  of  Haider  in  I76.5-6.  Hut  (he  sanguinary'  per- 
secution of  Tipii  went  far  towards  the  extirpation  of 
the  Hindh  religion  ; and  all  the  principal  schools  of 
Hindu  Icarnine  and  Philosophy  appear  to  have  been 
2 u 
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CANARY  ISLANDS. 


C\NARA.  MtabiishcO  to  the  north  of  the  Decaaj  so  tluit 
7*  . Ur&htnanfl  of  the  south  had  not  the  same  means  of 

prosecutitip  the  study  of  the  Vedas  as  their  northern 
^ ‘ bretiircn,  and  had  the  additional  disadvantagY  of  a 

Yernaculnr  lungua;re  radically  different  from  the  sacred 
ton^;\ie  in  >Thich  those  books  are  ^vntten. 

This  Province  has  no  streams  but  mountain  torrents, 
(the  of  the  Arabs,)  which  arc  numerous,  and 

its  princ:|ad  city  isManpihW  or  Man^ndiir,  in  hit.  1^* 
W'  N,  fuid  long-.  “4°  hf  K.  a seaport  near  a salt  lake 
separated  fmm  the  sea  by  a lx*nch  of  sand.  'I’hc  town  is 
ill-built  on  this  little  n<K.'k  of  land,  and  called  <':ddiyal* 
bonder.  On  im  elevation  in  its  centre  there  was  for- 
merly a fort  Ten  miles  alxivc,  on  the  same  river,  was 
the  little  town  of  Arctiln,  or  Feriugl-petta,  a settlement 
of  Cdncani  Christians,  established  there  by  the  ll&jhs 
of  IkkeK.  It  was  a nourishing  place  till  destroyed  by 
Tfpu  in  l/R^-4.  Hindhs  of  the  X'aisya  and  other  castes, 
P4rsi«,  M&pillus,and  ( docanls,  form  the  population  of 
Maogulur.  Kice,  bctle-nut,  black  pepper,  sandal-wood 
from  the  country  above  theO'fadts,  dil-chini,  (Laumt 
Cowa,)  turmeric,  suit  from  Komluiy,  raw  silk  and 
sugar  from  Bengal  aud  Chinn,  and  g'bi,  (clarified 
butter,)  from  Surat,  arc  the  chief  imports,  ^'he  Por- 
tuguese had  a factory  at  this  pbice  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  1768  it  was  taken  by  Haider, 
and  in  1784  was  totally  destroyed  byl1p6,  to  whom  it 
bad  just  been  ceded  by  the  British.  Its  popubition 
amounted  to  3<\000  in  1806,  and  is  probably  now 
nearly  50.(KX>. 

JaraAl-4bitl,  originally  named  Karsing'ha  Angati, 
if  a town  In  lat.  13^  S'  N.*nnd  long.  7b°  'io*'  E.  on  the 
summit  of  tt  rock  wholly  inaccessible  except  by  one 
narrow  |*ath,  which  renders  the  fort  almost  impreg- 
nable, but  equally  liable  to  be  reduced  by  a blockade. 
It  held  out  for  six  weeks  after  the  taking  of  .Seringa- 
patom,  (Sri-ronga-potenam.) 

Carcailo,  (Cereal  or  Kurcul  of  the  maps,  Camcnl- 
bun  jIs.  Rti.  ix.  266.)  an  unfortiGod  town,  in  Ut.  13° 
16^  N.  and  long.  75°  3'  E.  Is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  ruins  of  a {iolace  belonging  to  the  Bairasu  Wddi- 
yAns  or  Wfiri^rs,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jalna  K4jks 
of  Tulara.  In  a temple  at  this  place  there  is  an  image 
of  GtSmata  RAya,  a Joins  deified  saint,  thirty-eight  feet 
high  above  the  ground.  It  was  erected,  arcording  to 
an  inscription  on  it,  in  a.  x>.  1431.  It  is  formed  of  ons 
solid  mass  of  granite. 

Kintiru,  or  Ventir,  a small  town  in  lat.  13°  6'N. 


and  Jong.  75°  16^  E.  has  no  less  than  eight  Jdina  ton-  CANAIU. 
pies,  and  a colossal  statue  of  one  of  their  gods,  formed, 
like  that  of  Carml,  of  one  single  piece  or  granite. 

Hamilton's  //mdai/da,  ti. 

GAN'ARINA,  in  Bolan^,  a genus  of  the  class  ^ex- 
atftirUt,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  rompasafaec^r. 

Generic  character:  calyx  six-leaved;  corolla  six-cleft, 
bell-shaped;  stigma  six;  capsule  inferior,  six-celled, 
many-sceded. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

CAN'AKIUM,  in  Bo/ony.  agenus  of  the  class  Dietecia, 
order  Penlandria.  Oencric  character ; Mak  fiotrer, 
calyx  two-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  three:  Fcmalf /toieer, 
calyx  two-leared  ; corolla,  petals  three ; stigma  ses- 
sile } drupa  containing  a triangular  three-celled  nut. 

-Six  species,  natives  of  islands  in  the  East  Indies. 

CAN.AUY,  a.  Wine,  singing  birds,  and  also  a dance 
common  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and  thcncc  introduced 
into  this  country. 


Afut  thus  be  WM  led  io  leorne,  after  the  qiirnca  rout  throBfhout 
all  the  towoea  as  they  passed,  with  trumpea  and  ctm&rye$,  to  do 
h3rTB  the  freaUer  dispute.  >V^«rr.  Cr^nfcU,  <h.  xlL 

Bov.  No  my  coapleat  master,  bat  to  liffc  Qif)  off  a tuae  at 
the  lotifiMS  end,  ctautrii  to  H — wldi  the  feete,  humour  it  with 
iuroio^  rp  jruur  eie.  ShaJkjptmre,  lAtttt  Lmhtmt  I^l,  16L  12B. 
Then  if  thonlt  hare  me  lore  a laM, 

Let  U be  one  that's  kiod. 

Else  I’m  a servant  to  the  ylsM 

Tliat’s  with  emnary  lin'd.  Brome.  Tj&t  ArsoAr. 


Thoinot  Arbcaii,  in  his  curious  treatise 
phie,  /j-Mgres,  1568,  4lo.  (cited  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his 
Jlluftratiom  of  Shakspeare,  i.  219,)  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  dance  termetl  raNAXY  oripnated  from  a 
Masqnc,  in  which  the  performers  were  habited  in 
savage  costume.  He  describes  it  .*ui  follows:  A lady  is 
taken  out  by  a gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together, 
to  the  cadence  of  the  pro)>cr  air,  he  leads  her  back  to 
the  end  of  the  hall ; this  done  he  retreats  back  to  the 
original  spot,  always  looking  at  the  lady.  Then  he 
makes  up  to  her  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as 
before.  His  )iartner  perfnrms  the  same  cenemorty, 
which  is  several  times  repeated  by  both  parties,  with 
various  strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  savage 
style.  It  was  sometimes  accompanied  with  castanets. 
The  Cabriollcs  were  rapid,  and  the  figure  extremdy 
difficult.  (Hawkins's  iJut.  of  ilfiuic,  iv.  391.) 

Canakt  wine  is  sometimes  called  Sweet  -Sack  to 
distinguish  it  from  Sherry,  the  original  Sack,  which  is 
not  sweet. 


CANARY  ISLANDS. 


6ituftt1oa  CANARY  ISLANDS,  a group  of  islands  situate  in 
and  nun.-  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  four  ctegrees  south  of  the 
Madeiras,  and  150  miles  west  of  Cape  Nun,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  continent  they  ore  considered 
as  belonging.  Ihe  cluster  includes  thirteen  islands; 
the  principal  of  which  are  Tencrifle,  Grand  Canary, 
and  Fortaventura ; Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera  and  Iauj- 
cerota  form  a secondary  class  ; the  remaining  six  are 
much  smaller,  and  some  of  them  are  little  more  than 
barren  rocks.  The  geographical  limits  of  this  group 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  latitude  27°  3& 
to  *29'^  SO',  and  from  longitude  13°  to  18°  !(/. 

l*he  ancients  consider^  these  islands  ns  the  western 
extremity  of  the  world,  which  induced  them  to  fix 


upon  the  island  of  Ferro  as  the  place  through  which  KoowWs« 
their  first  meridian  should  past,  that  their  reckonings  of  tk« 
of  longitude  might  all  proceed  the  same  way.  The 
Canaries  were  also  regarded  as  the  Fortunate  Isiandt  of 
antiquity,  although  Salmasius,  (ad  Noibnua,  129B,)con- 
tenils  that  these  were  far  more  southerly. 

When  Spanish  and  lN>rt\iguese  enterprise  was  di-  Profr«!l« 
rected  towards  the  south,  a report  that  the  Fortunate 
Islands  still  existed,  was  again  diffused  ihroughont  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  This  excited  great  attention 
among  the  best  informed,  by  whom  the  feint  and 
floating  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  by  this  time  revived, 
and  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  has  more  than  once 
displayed  its  liberality  in  bestowing  countries  which 
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CANARY  grwitcd  the  Canary  lalaads  in  134-t 

ISLANDS.  ^ Cerda,  the  Itifinta  of  Spain.  The  ^ulour 

-^j  of  the  inhabitairtB,  howerer,  was  too  powcrAil  for  the 
Bull  of  the  Pope,  and  all  the  expeditions  which  were 
sent  to  enforce  its  claims,  for  nearly  half  u century, 
were  nobly  repulsed.  In  1409,  Bethencourt,  a French 
nobleman,  obtained  a patent  for  the  conquest  of  these 
islands,  and  sailed  with  an  expedition  ^or  that  purpose, 
but  only  succeeded  In  getting'  possession  of  Ferro  nnd 
Lanceroto.  Nearly  sixty  years  after  this  period,  a 
Castilian  married  the  heiress  of  Bethencourt,  landed 
on  tbe.se  islands  with  a fresh  force,  and  u)ade  vigorous 
efforts  to  subdue  the  Grand  Canary  and  Teneriffe ; but 
his  success  wns  very  partial,  ami  he  was  finally  expelled 
from  both  islands.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tifiecnlh 
century,  the  Spanish  nation  was  strongly  bent  upon 
foreign  enteritises,  and  a still  more  forimdoblc  army 
was  sent  for  the  capture  of  the  Canaries ; but  the 
natives  preserved  their  former  bravery,  and  firmly 
contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  invaders. 
The  struggle  t^n  became  desperate,  till  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  European  troops  finally  prevailed.  The 
island  of  Grand  Canary  was  nut  finely  subdued  till 
1 487>  About  six  years  afterwards  Teneriffe  was  invaded 
by  a Spanish  force,  and  four  years  more  of  almost 
ceaseless  contest  succeeded,  when  most  of  the  original 
inhabitants  were  destroyed.  It  is  believed  that  notone 
iodivulual  of  the  original  inhabitants  baa  caisted  for 
several  centuries  past. 

Orlglul  The  people  who  were  thus  unmercifully  extirpated, 
lohabiuau.  were  the  Guanches.  Respecting  these,  M.  Bory  de  St. 

Vincent,  in  his  £t«oy  on  the  Fbrhmate  Ulands,  has  col« 
lected  many  particulars  from  the  early  Siumish  his<- 
torians.  According  to  these  it  appears  t^t  they  greatly 
Gutacbw.  surpassed  the  people  both  of  the  West  India  islands 
and  those  of  tha  opposite  continent  of  Africa,  in  civi- 
lisation. This,  too,  is  strongly  attested  by  their  monn- 
ments  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which  yet  bear 
evidence  of  their  customs.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  customs  was  that  of  embalming  the  bodies 
of  thslr  dead.  This  was  done  by  removing  the  intes- 
tines, washing  Che  whole  body  with  salt  water,  filling 
all  the  laige  cavities  with  aromatic  plants,  and  then 
drying  it  either  in  the  sun,  or  by  means  of  a stove.  In 
some  cases,  however,  corrosive  liquids  were  merely 
poured  down  the  throat  previous  to  desiccation.  This 
process  required  fifteen  or  sixteea  days,  after  whkh 
the  body  was  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  goat-skin, 
and  then  placed  in  a kind  of  chest  or  coffia,  cut  out 
of  a single  piece  of  wood,  and  afterwards  deposited  in 


ISLANDS. 

a grotto  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  These  caverns  CAN.4RY 
are  generally  met  with  oo  tivc  eastern  slo[>c  of  the  ISLANDS, 
peak,  between  Arico  and  (luirnsr.  These  mummies,  or 
xaios,  os  they  ore  frctjueDtly  called,  ure  now  of  a tanned 
colour,  nnd  generally  of  an  agreeable  odour.  They  are 
extremely  well  preserved,  particularly  the  hair.  The 
features  arc  distinct,  but  on  being  token  from  the 
gaat-.nkins,  nnd  exposed  to  the  air,  the  whole  body 
gradually  foils  to  dust.  The  specimens  of  poetry 
ascribed  to  the  Guanches,  and  translated  by  the  Spti- 
niards,  arc  also  strong  indications  of  their  advancement 
in  civilisation,  and  tlisplay  much  seni-ibility  as  well  as 
strong  traits  of  im.'igination.  Their  females  were  like- 
wise treated  with  a degree  of  respect  unusual  among 
savage  tribes.  The  first  of  the  preceding  cusIoiub  ob- 
viously has  bod  its  parallel  among  the  Kg>’ptbna,  while 
some  others  appear  to  connect  the  (iuanches  with  a 
more  distant  people.  In  Lancerola,  a |>lurnlity  of 
husbands  is  said  to  have  prevailed,  os  in  Tibet  and 
among  the  Nairs,  in  the  southern  ports  of  Malabar. 

They  hod  a kind  of  vestal  priestesses  among  tliemc.'iUed 
Malgades,  who  were  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  supposed  to  enjoy  |>cculiar  cumiuunicutions 
with  the  Deity.  Their  form  of  government  was  of  the 
aristocratic  kind,  and  though  sovereignty  was  nut 
unknown,  it  was  of  a very  limited  nature.  A tradition 
is  said  to  have  prcviuled  among  them,  that  the  nobles 
were  first  created,  and  that  the  property  both  of  the 
earth  and  its  productions,  was  vested  in  them.  A 
second  creation  was  likewise  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  but  the  beings  produced  by  it  were  destined  to 
be  slaves.  Spanish  credulity  magnified  the  (iuanebes 
to  a race  of  ginuts ; but  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  merited  any  such  appellation,  though  they 
were  a stout  athletic  tribe. 

Including  only  the  seven  larger  islands,  the  whole  Extent  and 
extent  bos  been  estimated  at  393D  square  miles,  and  popuUikn. 
the  population  at  the  time  they  w ere  visited  by  M, 
Humboldt,  on  his  voyage  to  South  America,  was  about 
160,000.  This  is  not  mure  than  fifty  indiv  iduals  to  each 
square  mile,  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the  group 
so  near  the  fertile  regions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
same  writer  also  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
progressive  popul^ion  of  the  seven  principal  islands, 
in  which  the  numbers  at  the  last  ere  are  considerably 

greater  than  he  made  them  about  ten  years  afterwards. 

le  thinks  that  the  Canarians  are  more  numerous  io 
the  New  World  than  in  their  native  islands } aud  to 
this  spirit  of  emigratioa  the  diminution  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed. 


Archlpslege 
of  fos 
Canarivt. 

Sorfses 

ia 

nauticsl 

•quart 

nulet. 

Abtolals  PopuUtioa 
ia 

Relative  {M>pulalioo, 
or  nuntUrr  of 
iababitaat*  to  each 
square  ka|tu«  ia 
1790. 

1678. 
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1768. 
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Teneriffe 

73 

49,112 
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66.354 
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63 
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60 

20,4.'»8 

33,864 

41,082 

50,000 
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Palma 

8- 

13,892 

17,580 

19,19.5 

25,600 

M7 

96 

9,70.5 
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384 

OoBcn  

U 

4,373 

6^25 1 

6,645 

7^400 

528 

Ferro  

7 

3,297 

3,687 

4,022 

5,000 

7N 

TouU 

970 

136,199 

155,866 

174,600 

644 
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CANARY  M.  Husel,  however,  statce  the  whole  population  at 
ISLANDS.  18!»000,  and  the  total  areanl  3213  square  miles. 

Our  inforroation  relative  to  the  physical  state  of 
lliytical  these  islands  relates  princi{Killy  to  Tcnerilfe,  which  is 
naigre  and  (he  most  interesting’,  and  has  therefore  been  the  most 
sj'pc^rsnee*  correctly  eKnmined,  and  its  j>eak  ascended  by  various 
travellers.  Our  descriptiuu  of  the  physical  appearances 
of  this  group  must,  therefore,  be  chiefly  conrme<l  to  those 
of  the  island  of  TcneritTc.  M.  IluinboUlt  describes  tbc 
group  as  rising  innuainpfaitheutrical  form,  and  preacnt' 
ing  simultaneously,  as  in  Mexico  and  Pero,  the  tcin- 
peruturc  of  every  climate,  fromthc  heats  of  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Africa  to  the  perpetual  snows  that  cover 
the  higher  Alps.  Though  this  cluster  of  isles  is  only 
a few  days  sail  from  the  soutli  of  Eurt)pc,  they  lie 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  tropics,  and  share  in 
the  vegetable  beaiUie-s  which  nature  has  so  profusely 
spread  over  the  equinoctial.  Vegetation  here  di.<ploys 
some  of  Us  fairest  and  most  gigantic  fomis,  in  the 
banna  and  the  palm  tree.  In  Tiis  ascent  to  the  j>cak, 
the  traveller  above-mentioned,  found  flve  diiTerent 
zones,  distingui.shcd  by  climate  and  vegetable  products, 
of  The  first  of  these  he  describes  as  that  of  Vines,  which 
t'iacs.  extends  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  hundred  towes.  This  is  the  part  which  is  best 
inhabited,  and  the  only  one  that  is  carefully  cultivated. 
At  the  port  i»f  Orotava,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  tract 
to  which  the  wind  ha.s  free  siccrss,  the  centigrade 
thermometer  stands,  in  January',  and  about  noon,  be- 
tween fifteen  ami  seventeen  degrees;  and  the  greatest 
heats  of  summer  do  not  exceed  l%venty-five  or  twenty- 
six  degrees  ; 77  or  79  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Here, 
the  vine  and  other  P^urcqiean  fruits,  os  well  ns  the 
date,  the  pluntuin,  the  Indian  fig,  (..^rwni  co/eceirai,)  the 
sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  productions,  arc  culti- 
vated. The  bread-fruit  tree  of  Otaheite,  the  cinnamon 
of  tbc  Moluccas,  the  coffcc-trec  of  Arabia,  and 
the  cocoa-tree  of  America,  have  all  been  tried  with 
success.  Various  parts  of  the  coast  present  the  aspect 
of  a tropical  hindscope  ; and  here  the  traveller  first 
pciwivcs  that  the  region  of  palms  extends  beyond  the 
torrid  zone. 

Zone  of  denominated  (he  region  of  Laurels, 

Laarcls.  and  extends  to  the  height  of  about  900  toise.s,  or  5*55 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  woody  part 
of  the  island,  and  contains  several  species  of  laurel  and 
oak  with  the  native  olive  and  myrtle.  V'arious  other 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  also  flourish  in  this  district, 
while  the  ground  is  chiefly  crowned  with  mosses  and 
grass,  and  iu  many  places  adorned  with  flow'crs.  This 
Zoa*  of  zone  is  succeeded  by  a third,  which  rises  about  four 
PtQc*.  humlred  toiscs  in  |)erpcndicnl.'ir  height;  it  therefore 
commences  at  900  and  extends  to  1300  toises,  or  8313 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  almo&t  one  continued  region 
of  Fines.  These  have  a great  re&ctnbinnce  to  (he  Scotch 
firs,  hut  as  M.  Humboldt  h.ad  not  an  opjKirtunity  of 
examintug  their  fructification,  he  could  not  ascertain 
whether  theyarc  the  same  ora  different  species.  These, 
however,  arc  intcrmixctl  with  other  trees  and  plants 
which  ilouri!>h  in  the  diminished  temperature.  The 
ZmiMvf  f'»urtU  and  fifth  zones  are  those  of  the  Retama,  (.S/wr- 
tbcKfUtoa  fooA  KHhigennat,)  and  the  Gramina,  and  principally 
sad  <ir»-  consist  of  one  vast  region  of  sand,  partly  covered  with 
imtnicc  stones  and  blocks  of  obsidian.  Scattered  tufU 
of  lletiiraa  are  spread  over  the  lower  parts  of  this  com- 
porative  plain,  the  odorifemos  blossoms  of  which  give 
a peculiar  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  the  goats  that  partly 


feed  upon  them.  Towards  the  upper  side  of  the  plain,  CaNARV 
a few  gnisses  and  lichens  faintly  struggle  for  existence  ISL.AXU.S. 
among  the  vulcanic  matter.  At  some  distance  above 
this,  the  region  called  the  Malpays  commences,  which  Mslpsjv. 
appears  to  encircle  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Piton  or  peak.  This  tract  is  entirely  destitute 
of  mould,  and  c'on.sctpiently  of  vegetation  ; and  being 
wholly  covered  with  lava  and  puiuice-stouc,  it  is  very 
diflirulc  in  a.Hccnt. 

When  the  adventuruus  traveller  alrearly  referred  to, 
and  his  party  ascended  the  Peak,  they  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  what  ta  called  the  Engluh  Halt,  which  Is  a 
cavern  between  two  rocks.  Here  they  passed  the  night 
ni  15.30  toises,  or  9784  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  here,  naturally,  they  suffered  much  from  the  cold 
and  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  journey 
was  renewed  early  in  the  morulng,  and  after  some 
time  (hey  reached  the  small  plaiu  called  ^Ua  P'ltia, 
where  snow  is  collected  for  the  use  of  the  iahabilonts 
on  the  coast.  'l*he  travellers  then  crossed  the  Mal|uiys, 
which  is  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  covered 
with  fragments  of  lava,  which  gave  way  beneath  their 
feet,  and  remlercd  all  progress  very  laborious.  The 
guides  here  urged  them  strongly  not  to  proceed,  having 
themselves  uever  been  on  the  summit.  But  persever- 
ance overcame  all  difficulties,  and  they  soon  reached  a 
small  plain  from  which  the  PUon  rose.  The  sides  of 
this  comparative  hillock  were  so  steep,  and  so  much 
covered  w ith  volcanic  ashes  and  fragments  of  lava,  that 
they  found  it  almost  imfiossiblc  to  climb  them  ; and 
they  only  succeeded  by  following  the  current  of  old 
lava,  the  wrecks  of  which  forme<l  a series  of  semrious 
rocks,  and  by  clinging  to  the  jioints  of  these  they  ul- 
timately rcjiched  the  object  of  their  designs.  Here, 
however,  they  scarcely  found  room  to  sit  down.  The 
craUT  was  enclosed  with  a wall  of  porphyritic  lava, 
which  at  a little  distance  baa  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  cone,  and  would  entirely  exclude  all  ap- 
proach to  the  crater,  were  it  not  for  a breach  in  the 
east  side,  which  admits  the  daring  visitant.  Within 
this  they  found  the  crater  itself  of  an  elliptical  form, 
and  about  300  feet  in  its  major  axis,  and  200  iu  the 
minor.  All  ootivitv  had  evidently  long  since  ceased, 
as  the  inside  of  tbc  funnel  exhibited  none  of  those  layers 
of  scoriae  and  ashes  which  always  mark  the  scenes  of 
recent  vot  'anic  action.  Tbc  bottom  was  covered  with 
fragments  of  stony  lav-os  which  time  had  detached  from 
the  sides,  and  the  pitch-stone  porphyry  which  sur- 
rounded it,  was  bleached  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  gas. 

Having  reached  this  summit  early  in  the  morning,  vi«w  freo 
M.  Humimidt  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sun  ihetuouBlt. 
rise.  ''  ’l*he  majesty  of  the  sight,  ’ he  says,  consists 
in  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  in  the 
profound  solitude  of  these  lofty  regions,  and  the  im- 
mense space  over  which  the  eye  ranges."  The  j>ecu- 
liar  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  likewise,  causes 
distant  objects  to  be  so  distinctly  seen,  that  their  ap- 
parent proximity  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  luimlets, 
villages,  and  vineprds  on  the  coast  and  on  the  other 
islands  npjiear  singularly  near.  **  Travellers,  (says 
Baron  Humboldt,)  have  learned  from  experience,  that 
views  from  (he  summits  of  very  lofty  mountains  are 
neither  so  beautiful,  picturesque,  nor  varied,  as  those 
from  the  summits  of  heights  which  do  not  exceed  that 
of  Vesuvius.  Kigi,  or  Puy-de-Homc.  CoIoshoI  rooun- 
tuins,  such  as  Chimborazo,  Antisana,  or  Mount  Rooa, 
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CAXARV  compose  so  Ini^  a mas9,  that  the  plains  covered  with 
1?L.VN1)S.  rich  vcgcUitioD,  are  seen  only  in  the  immensity  of  the 
distance,  where  a blue  vapoury  tint  is  uniformly  spread 
over  the  landscape.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  its 
slender  form  and  local  {K>sition,  unites  the  acUantages 
of  less  lofty  summits  with  those  which  arise  from  very 
great  heights.  We  not  only  discover  from  its  top  a 
vast  e.xpuQse  of  sea,  but  sec  also  the  forests  of  Tene- 
riffe,  and  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  coasts,  in  a]>rox« 
Imity  fitted  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  of 
form  and  colouring.  The  volcano  seems  os  if  it  crushed 
with  its  mass  the  little  isle  which  serves  for  its  basis, 
and  shoots  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  waters  to  a height 
three  times  loftier  than  that  at  which  the  clouds  Host 
in  summer." 

This  traveller,  wim  was  particularly  careful  in  ob- 
serving the  heights  of  various  plnccs  the  barometer, 
both  in  bis  ascent  and  descent,  gU'cs  the  following 


results } viz. 

Feet. 

The  town  of  r.#agunn 

The  port  of  Orotava  1,023 

Pino  dc  Donmjito 338 

Esiancio  dc  Ins  Ingicscs  9,902 

The  covering  of  Ice  10,845 

The  foot  of  the  Piton  H>7G7 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  12,207 


SecwHulury  The  volcanoes,  which  have  lately  aflTorded  signs  of 
volcanoe*.  activity,  in  this  island,  are  merely  lateral  openings  from 
the  parent  stem.  That  of  Cahorra,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  peak,  which  broke  out  in  1793,  U of  this  des- 
cription. 

Aspect  of  Much  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  other 
islands  than  to  thisj  but  in  sailing  along  the  coasts, 
most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  Grand  Canary  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  im- 
portant islands  in  this  group,  and  gives  name  to  the 
whole.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  eighteen 
brood.  The  central  part  is  very  mountainous,  and 
though  it  has  yet  been  but  little  explored,  it  appears  to 
differ  in  its  physical  structure  from  most  of  the  others, 
as  its  mountains  form  parallel  chains.  ’Hie  air  is  tem- 
perate, and  the  inhabitants  reap  two  harvests  in  each 
year.  The  atmosphere  U almost  always  serene,  and 
tbundcr  storms  arc  seldom  experienced.  The  climate 
is  also  very  salubrious,  and  the  residents  enjoy  health 
and  longevity,  equal,  {>erhaps,  to  those  experienced  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  island  is  well 
watered,  nnd  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  wood, 
while  almost  every  thing  that  is  planted  there  thrives 
with  little  care.  Lanccrota  exhibits  the  ap|>caraace  of 
having  been  overwhelmed  by  volcanic  agency,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
1780,  when  nine  villages  were  destroyed.  The  summit 
of  its  great  volcano  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
Cowpoil-  300  toises,  or  less  tlian  1920  feet  in  elevation.  The 
ti^ofdie  cQjm  Qf  Oraciosa  is  distinguished  by  rocks  of  basalt, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet}  and  so 
closely  resemble  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles,  that  a 
French  Captain  actually  saluted  one  of  them,  and  sent 
a boat  on  shore  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  Gover- 
nor. 'i*be  soil  of  Fortaventurn  and  Lanoerota  is  the 
most  arid,  and  has  so  ^at  an  affinity  with  that  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Africa,  that  the  camel  has  been  in- 
troduced. The  north  and  west  sides  of  Teneriffe  ore 
the  most  productive,  the  others  sre  principally  sterile. 
The  peak  itself  M.  Humboldt  cootiders  as  entirely  com- 


posed of  volr.’inic  products,  without  any  mixture  of  CANARY 
primitive  rocks.  One  peculiarity  in  its  structure  is 
the  vast  quantity  of  obsidian,  which  is  seldom  found 
ill  the  immeiliatc  vicinity  of  any  other  volcano.  The 
manner  in  which  this  substance  is  intennixetl  with 
pumice,  convinced  M.  Humboldt  that  the  latter 
was  only  tumified  obsidian.  These  two  rocks,  with 
porphyry,  composed  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  peak. 

This  last  consisted  of  a vitreous  lava  in  a basis  of 
pitch-stone.  'Jliere  is  not  any  noise  to  be  heard 
issuing  from  the  crater,  but  vapour  is  condensed  into 
pure  water,  which  flows  from  different  openings  uear 
the  summit  called  the  nostrils  of  the  {>eak. 

Laguna,  sometimes  colled  St.  C'Arutobal  de  ta  Laguna, 

(a  name  which  it  derives  from  its  situation  near  a tnwiu. 
small  lake,)  is  the  nominal  Capital  of  the  island  ofb^°** 
Tcncriffc,  and  stands  on  a basaltic  eminence,  on  a 
small  plain  nearly  2240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  encompass^  by  gardens,  and  covered  by  a 
wood  of  laurels,  myrtle,  and  arbutus;  and  enjoys  a 
cool  and  refreshing  climate,  which  in  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  in  the  Canaries.  Laguna,  however, 
was  formerly  a more  flourishing  place  than  at  present ; 
for  since  the  lateral  eruption  of  th*  volcano,  in  1*06, 
destroyed  its  port,  Garachio,  much  of  its  comiiierec 
has  been  transferred  to  Santa  Cruz ; but  it  still  retains 
a population  of  neat  ly  9000  individuals,  almut  400  of 
whom  are  monks,  distributed  among  six  convents. 
Numerous  chapels  crown  the  small  eminences  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tow'n,  and  are  shaded  by  trees  of  perpetual 
verdure.  But  the  interior  disappoints  the  expectations 
which  the  distant  view  had  excited.  The  latitude  of 
Laguna  is  about  28° 28' N.  and  the  longitude  16°2C/\V. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  chief  port  of  Teneriffe,  and  tlicSsnlaCnu 
commercial  Capital  of  the  whole  group.  It  stands  in 
almost  a desert  tract  on  the  eastern  shore ; but  the 
convenience  of  the  situation  partially  cnnqiensates 
for  the  sterility  of  the  adjacent  territoiy.  It  is 
therefore  wholly  supported  by  its  commerce;  nnd 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  Caravansary  be- 
tween Spaia  and  the  Indies.  The  rood  is  good,  and 
the  harbour  safe,  although  the  landing  is  difficult. 

The  appearance  of  this  place  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Laguna ; for  it  consists  of  a number  of  houses  of 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  without  glass  windows,  appa- 
rently placed  against  a high  basaltic  rock.  Must  of 
the  streets  arc  neat,  and  many  of  the  houses  spacious, 
but  some  of  the  halls  and  galleries  are  so  extensive, 
that  M.  Bory  says  they  include  the  comfortable  klea 
of  a house,  and  suggest  that  of  an  o|>en  space.  The 
population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Laguna.  Santa 
Cruz  is  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  Governor,  nnd 
it  was  in  the  harbour  of  this  port  that  Admiral  Blake 
set  fire  to  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  1657.  Lat.  28^  SC/  1 1" 

N.  and  long.  16°  3</  40''  W. 

f’U/a  Orotara  has  a pleasant  aspect,  and  is  situated  OroUra. 
at  about  half  the  height  of  Laguna  above  the  sea.  It 
is  rendered  cool  and  agreeable  by  the  breeze  which 
generally  sets  in  after  ten  in  the  morning,  and  which 
is  rendered  still  more  refreshing  by  the  streams  flow- 
ing through  the  streets.  The  air,  however,  is  often 
the  interior  of  the  streets  are  gloomy,  and 
appear  almost  deserted.  The  inhabitants,  wboamount 
to  about  70rX),  arc  chiefly  composed  of  a haughty  race 
of  nobility. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  places,  which  are  all 
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CANARY  situjkte  od  the  Uland  of  Teneriffe,  Citulad de  Un  Palmoif 
chief  place  of  the  Gnuvd  Caaarr,  ileeervea  to  be 
CANCEL.  RteotiunecL  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  the  l^uiattoria]  tribunal,  with  an 
Palmu.  abundance  of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions. The  population  is  about  8lK)0  or  9000. 
C<;cainrr€e.  principal  ex|)ort  of  the  Canaries  is  wine,  and  the 

average  produce  of  Tenerifle  alone  was  estimated  by 
M.  Bory  at  ^,000  pipes,  and  by  Lord  Macartney  at 
S5.000.  A large  pro]M>rtion  b consumed  on  the  ialaod, 
and  8000  or  9000  pipes  arc  sent  annually  to  Britain 
and  America.  The  other  exports  arc  brandy,  raw  silk, 
soda,  and  fruits ; but  these  are  generally  inicrior  to 
the  produce  of  Portugal.  The  Englbh  vessels  travers- 
ing these  seas  often  touch  at  ^nta  Crus  for  fresh 
provbiuus,  which  are  obtained  of  au  excellent  quality, 
but  they  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  adjacent  islands 
Revenue,  of  Canary.  The  revenue  has  keen  stated  at  ^^,000 
InlubitsnU  piastres.  The  inhabitants  arc  an  active,  industrious, 
and  enterprising  race,  who  ore  fond  of  considering 
their  country  as  a part  of  OU  Spain.  Nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  less  favoured  in  mental  than  in  physical 
* qualities}  and  the  names  of  C'lavijo,  Vicyra,  Yrairte, 

ReligiQB.  Betancourt,  are  well  known  in  the  ann^s  of  Spanish 
literature.  The  religion  is  the  Ronum  Catholic  in  its 
strictest  aiul  most  bigoted  form,  aided  by  all  the 
terrors  of  Uie  Lnquistlion. 

Such  a group  if  properly  examined  would  un> 
doubtedly  present  many  natural  curiosities } but  in 


this  respect  there  seems  yet  iDaeh  to  be  ex{dored.  CAN^Y 
One  of  the  ehief  wonders,  next  to  the  peak  itself,  is 
the  Creal  Dragon-tree,  which  b thus  described  by  CANCEL- 
M.  Humboldt.  **  Although  we  were  acquainted  L.ARJA. 
from  the  Darrmtivee  of  so  many  travellers,  with  the 
dragon-tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Fraoqui,  we  were  s«tiirsl 
not  less  struck  with  its  enormous  magnitude.  We  coriofitiet. 
are  told  that  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  sevcial  ancient  documents,  as  making  the 
boundaries  of  a field,  was  as  gigantic  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  it  U at  the  present  moment.  Its 
height  appears  to  be  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet } its 
circumference  near  the  root  forty-five  feet.  We  could 
not  measure  higher,  but  Sir  George  Staunton  found 
that  ten  feet  above  (he  ground,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  was  still  twelve  feet  > which  corresponds 
perfectly  with  the  assertion  of  Borda,  who  found  its 
mean  circumference  thirty-three  feet,  eight  inches, 

French  measure.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  a great 
number  of  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  a can- 
delabrum, and  ore  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves  like 
the  Yucca,  which  adorns  the  valley  of  Mexico.  It  is 
this  division  which  gives  it  a very  different  appearance 
from  that  of  the  pabu-lree. " PersonxU  Narrative. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  other  six 
islands  are  little  more  than  burren  rocks,  but  each  has 
its  appropriate  appellation.  They  are  Grociosa,  Rocca, 
AUcgranzii,  SU  Clara,  Inferno,  and  Lobos. 


CA'NCEL,  ».  Fr.  cancekr ; It.  iranrf^Iare  j 

Canccu-a'teo,  adj.  >Sp.  caacWwr,  to  cancel,  cross, 
CaNcbli.kkb,  n.  J raze,  deface,  ef&ce,  blot  or  put 
out.  Cotgravc. 

The  Latin  cancellut,  Vossius  derives  from 
which  is  itself  from*X«/«v,c/<ja<fere,  obserare,  to  enclose, 
rc.  with  rails  or  bars.  See  the  example  from  Black- 
stone  for  the  present  technical  usage. 

Ceutctleer  appears  to  be  applied  by  Drayton  to  the 
crossing,  zig-zag,  motion  of  a hawk. 

la  Ikot  pest  books  of  Joue’s  dscress  la  heau'a, 

Coiui^d  ere  Ume  hod  say  wings  to  mour. 

Hie  wofiill  wight,  to  whom  bUck  fete  U glueo, 

To  <«■<«//  it  hr  T«iac  dotb  after  prooe  ; 

No  eksage  of  tboe  eaa  chsoge  the  will  of  Jooe. 

3ftrr0ttr  fvr  Me§utratt*^  foL  632. 
Tboa  ciUHi  not  think  diy  flower  can  always  Aourisb 
And  that  thy  beanty  will  be  aliU  admired  ; 

But  that  tboM  rays  which  all  these  flames  dio  ouurbh 
CanctlCd  %rith  time,  will  lure  their  date  expir’d, 

Aad  men  will  ororo  what  now  Is  so  desir’d. 

Tk4  Cemfteint  af  Rammtmd, 

Shake  bands  for  ever,  rmnert  all  oar  rows, 

Aad  when  wc  meet  at  any  Ume  again, 

Be  It  not  seeo  in  either  of  ow  brows. 

That  sre  one  Jot  of  former  lore  retain. 

jCh'eytoa.  /deer,  Idta  61. 

7h«a  making  to  the  flood,  to  force  the  fowla  to  rise. 

The  flercc  and  eager  hawk^  down  thrilUog  from  the  akks, 
Make  sundry  emmetUen  e'rr  they  the  fowl  can  reach, 

^Yhick  theo  to  Mve  their  ilres,  ibelr  wings  do  Urely  stretch. 

Id.  fV^afMen, 

IV  tan  of  the  castor  b almost  bald,  thoogh  the  beast  is  rery 
hairy  ) and  ccnccUered,  with  soma  rsscmblaoce  to  the  sralea  of 
fishes,  A’ew’s  Jifaaeinw. 


The  hsad-nrUing  sgalost  him  may  he  nmctUtd  ia  the  Coart  of 
hsavea,  and  yet  the  eaditcakcnt  run  on  in  the  Coart  of  conscience. 

South.  Actmom,  t.  IL  pw  ^0. 
Posterity,  perhtps,  may  )«y  the  debt. 

That  Senatea  ceacr/,  aoid  that  Coarta  forget ; 

Yet  ah  I what  boots  U when  our  banU  expire, 

That  earth's  last  igrs  bang  upon  the  lyre? 

Cmthorn.  The  Vauity  of  llumum  Etjoymenti, 

A deed  may  be  aroldcd,  by  dellrering  it  up  to  be  eui^etUtd: 
that  is,  to  bare  lines  drawn  orer  U in  the  form  of  lattice  work  or 
cemttUi  t though  the  phrase  la  now  uaed  flgurmtlrely  for  any 
■unner  of  oblitcratioo  or  dcfscing  it 

Sloehitom*.  VoatmeiUariei,  book  U.  ch.  ZX. 

CANCELLAKIA,  in  Zoology,  a gemts  of  onivalva 
ihella  comprising  certain  of  the  Linnean  y'olatee.  Thu 
general  form  is  oval,  the  spire  short,  at  least  in  most 
of  the  species  } the  lust  whorl  by  frr  the  largont,  and 
veatricoee  { aperture  not  entire,  slightly  canalicukUed, 
the  canal  short  and  recurved ) the  outer  lip  irans-^ 
Tersely  groored  within ; the  inner  lip  expanded  over 
the  columella,  and  part  of  the  last  whorl ; columells 
plicated,  the  folds  generally  large,  compressed. 

This  very  elegant  and  well  characterised  mdus  is 
divided  by  Mr.  Sowerby  into  four  sectioas,  differing 
in  various  circumstaoces  from  each  other,  which  are 
well  distingotshed  in  his  genera  of  recent  aad  fossil 
shells.  The  reoeot  species  are  inhabitants  of  the  indiaa 
Ocean,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America.  Many 
of  Che  fossil  species  are  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  found  in  the  London  elay  at  Hordwell ; in  a similar 
formation  at  Piaoensa } and  in  the  Coicotre  gvesribe 
about  Paris,  fitc.  Poiiita  retieulata,  Lin.  may  be  coo- 
sidored  the  type  of  this  genus.  See  Lamarck,  Jbtim% 
$oMM,  VerU  viL  uL ; Sowerby,  Genera  ^SMU. 
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CANCK-  CA'NCERATE,  r.^  A.  S.  ccneere ; Fr.  eancrt ; It 

RATE.  Ca'kc*»,  ».  Vcaicro;  Sp.  cancer;  Dutch, 

CA^NCMofs.  ) kancktr.  So  called  becouae  in iU 
CANCER.^  li^  oud  progress  it  is  said  to  have  somesuppoaed  rusem* 
bUnce  to  the  motion  of  the  cancer ; or  in  its  appcAnusoe 
to  the  cancer  itself;  or  when  touched  to  (he  feel  of  the 
cojtcer.  Cotgreve  calls  it,,  a bard  or  uneven  swelling, 
of  uu  ugly,  blackish,  or  blewish  colour.  See  Cskkbb. 

Here  U a gmtlnmrmin,  who  bath  labonred  wtth  a cancer  io  her 
ibfhl  bfraat  tbeae  eifbt  or  aiae  yvara,  ia  the  use  of  variety  of 
nicana  to  ainall  parpote ; at  leagth  nature  aesued  to  make  a 
ration  lieiweeo  the  ctutvtrmifJ  and  anand  breast,  such  aa  yon  ofica 
see  where  a caustic  hath  t>r«u  applied. 

tf'orks.  Letter  /fpm  Afr,  5mi/A. 

He  adds,  that  the  begiontof  of  these  ranceraw  tom  la  so  amall 
that  what  produces  the  paia  ararce  equals  Utc  bigncM  of  a pea, 
and  yet  in  a few  dava,  nay  aometlmes  in  a few  hours,  U spreads  so, 
m to  destroy  the  r^ole  part  it  laeadcs. 

JitfU.  kjjrerrmeitiMi  HieUty  Catf,  TU.  sU. 

As  when  a emmetr  la  the  body  frods. 

And  gmdiial  death  from  limb  to  Ihnb  prooceds, 

Ko  docs  the  cUlnam  to  each  vital  pari. 

Spread  by  degrees  and  crecM  into  her  heart. 

^kduQ».  Orim  t MrtamorpJuuee,  book  u. 

CaNCBB,  the  Crab,  tbc  fourth  sign  .of  the  2<odiac, 
distinguished  in  ^tirottomif  by  the  symbol  s.  Its 
Dames  in  Greek  are  o^arotr?  (eight-foot^)  and  eiwtaG^ 
(retrograde ;)  in  Latin  Nepa,  Astaau,  and  Cam- 
mariu,  all  implying  Uie  same  as  Cancer.  In  Arabic  El 
iarlan.  The  poetical  legend  places  Cancer  in  the  skies 
through  the  bounty  of  Juno,  who  thus  rewarded  a 
Crab  which  had  bitten  tbc  foot  of  Hercnles  in  his  con- 
test with  the  Leix  scan  Hydra.  (Hyginus,  Fah.  xxiii.) 
The  same  writer  thuscontinucs  the  mythological  story 
of  two  stars,  Jteili,  in  the  breast  of  Cancer.  M'^hen 
Bacchus,  infuriated  by  the  arts  of  his  atc{i>mutbcr,  was 
flying  through  'i'hresprotia,  in  order  to  learn  some 
remedy  for  his  maduess  from  the  oracles  of  Dodona, 
be  was  stopped  in  his  progress  by  n swollen  stream. 
By  the  aid  of  two  asses  which  he  found  upon  its  bank 
he  (mssed  iu  safety.  After  he  had  recovered  his  senses 
he  bestowed  n human  voice  u|)on  the  beasts  who 
helped  him.  They  were,  however,  killed  by  the 
God  of  (iardens,  who  bwl  triumphed  over  Oiem  in  a 
contest  which  we  need  not  reconnt,  and  then  were 
transferred  by  Bacchus  to  the  constellations  from  pity 
and  gratitude.  Hyginus  records  yet  another  tale  on 
the  authority  of  Eratosthenes.  In  the  war  with  the 
Titans,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  the  Satyrs  and  Silenoa  citmc 
to  the  aid  of  Jupiter  mounted  on  nsscs.  Tcrrifled  nt 
the  sight  of  their  gigantic  foes,  these  animals  brayed 
loudly,  and  the  very  note  betokening  their  own  fear 
struck  panic  into  the  enemy,  and  pat  them  to  flight. 
From  their  appearance  Pliny  (xviii.  SO,)  has  drawn  a 
prognostic  respecting  weather;  whenever  the  most 
northern  is  obK'ured,  a south  wind  follows,  whenever 
the  most  southern,  a north  wind.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Pra»epe  0aTiny,wv(rrpo<^)which  lies 

between  (hem  portends  a heavy  storm. 

Flamstead  catalogued  eighty-tbiee  stars  in  Cancer, 
tite  comparative  brightness  of  several  of  which  will  be 
found  estimated  by  Dr.  Hcrschel,  {Phii.  Tran.  IxxxvU. 
311.)  The  sun  enters  tbh^  sign  at  the  summer  solstice, 
June  91, and  its  name  Cancer  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
apparent  backw'ard  motion  of  the  sun  from  that  point. 
The  Tropic  o/  Cancer  is  a small  circle  of  the  sphere 
parallel  to  the  equator,  from  which  it  ts  degrees 
distant,  and  mariu  the  sun's  greatest  nortbero  drcli- 


natioa.  It  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the  CANCER, 
beginning  of  the  sign  Cancer.  CANCE- 

CAKcaa  by  the  Roman  Mtdieal  mriiers  was  the  name  pii)£s. 
given  to  the  Gre^  gnngrem  and  sphacelus.  The  • 

moderns  apply  it  to  that  disease  ktmwn  to  the  an- 
eicnis  as  rercinomia  and  mrrisas.  It  is  called  also 
iiqisi,  because  It  cats  away  the  flesh  like  a Wolf.  The 
name  Cancer  is  said,  by  Galen,  to  be  given  to  it 
because  the  veins  which  extend  from  the  tumour 
resemble  the  claws  of  a Crab. 

Cx.vcRa  was  alfw  the  name  given  in  the  middle  ages 
to  awarlike  machine,  which  a]>pcars  tn  have  resembled 
the  battering  ram  in  DK>st  respects,  except  that  it  bore 
the  bead  oi  a Crab.  Du  Fresne  in  bis  (Unitary  cites 
the  French  wont  drrrrtMe,  (a  crab,)  with  the  same 
meaning.  Hoffman  (ad  rerk)  quotes  a descriplkin  of 
the  CoMcer  from  a Chronicle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

CsKcam,  in  Zsolofy,  a genus  of  the  class  OvshitM, 
order  Mo/aco#(raca,  family  Canceridrt.  Generic  cha- 
racter : nntenns  four,  small  { outer  ones  setaceous, 
inserted  near  the  internal  caiitbus  of  tbc  ere ; the 
others  folded,  received  into  depressions  under  the 
^nt ; second  joint  of  tbc  external  |>atpi  subquadrate, 
emai^nate  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  apex  j shell 
short,  transverse,  narrowed  behind  ; anterior  margin 
arched ; feet  ten,  booked ; the  two  anterior,  lai^, 
and  furnished  with  claws. 

This  genus,  although  much  reduced  from  its  for- 
mer extent,  is  still  one  of  the  most  numerous,  os  well 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  whole  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sen.  They  are  generally  found  concealed  in  sitiuitions 
where  they  can  remain  safe  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  and  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies.  At  high 
tide  they  reach  the  strand,  in  search  of  such  marine 
animals  as  may  have  been  either  washed  ashore  or 
wounded  against  the  rocks.  .As  they  con  walk  but 
slowly,  and  scarcely  have  the  power  of  swimming  at 
all,  they  arc  frequently  obliged  to  remain  on  the  dry 
land,  where  they  retire  into  some  comer  and  lie  dose, 
waiting  the  return  of  the  tide. 

Many  species  of  this  genus  are  esculent,  though 
they  vary*  exceedingly  in  their  value  as  food.  Like 
almost  all  the  other  A/ol<it-o«frara,  the  season  of  chang- 
ing their  crtist  is  dangerous,  both  from  the  difficulty 
of  throwing  off  the  old  ^ell,  and  from  the  soft 
consistence  of  the  new  one  for  some  time  after  the 
operation  is  completed.  For  this  reason  they  retire 
during  that  period  to  the  moat  inaccessible  haunts  at 
the  bottom  of  (he  sea ; on  which  iwcount  they  are 
seldom  found  by  fishermen  at  this  sea.son.  They  are 
considered  as  in  high  season  in  the  spring,  at  which 
time  the  females  are  full  of  eggs. 

There  are  several  European  species  of  Canter,  of 
which  the  large  Block-clawed  Crab  (C.  Pagurut,)  is 
considered  the  most  delicious  food.  It  has  been 
sometimes  taken  on  (he  French  coast  ten  pounds  in 
weight.  See  Cavcebiubs  and  Malacostuaca.  Lutr. 

Hat,  Ail/,  tome  v. 

CAXCEIUDES,  in  Xochgy,  a fomllv  of  the  cla.ss 
Crustacea,  order  Mnlavostraca.  This  family  consists 
of  such  of  the  Linnscan  genus  Orarer,  a.s  are  commonly 
known  by  the  proper  name  of  Crabs,  which  have  the 
shell  in  form  of  a large  segment  of  n circle,  heart- 
shaped,  squared  or  rounded ; and  short,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  which  have  the  tail  elongated  ami 
linear,  os  the  Lobster,  Prawn,  Shrimp, &c.;  the  anterior 
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tfAnsvcrse  diiunetrr  of  the  .ihell  is  ai  Uatt  equal  to  its 
length,  and  the  middle  of  the  citemal  margin  does 
not  form  n projecting  beak  ; the  intermediate  antennre 
arc  generally  folded  and  concealed  in  a depression 
formed  for  their  reception.  The  family  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille,  of  the  following  ten  genera  : 
Podi/pntnlmitSp  PorluuuJi,  /Jr<;aiia,  Cancer,  Uqtaiiu, 
Calttppa,  Oiypoilf,  Gfapsus,  Putnotheres,  Phf^uaa. 

CANCROMA,  from  the  Latin  Cdwccr,  a Crab,  Lin.  j 
Boatbill,  Hr<jW‘n } in  Zoohgif,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  CuUrirostreSp  order  Gra//ir,  class 
j4ct*. 

Generic  char^-tcr : beak  long,  broad,  and  ovate  ; 
the  upper  mandible  resembling  in  shape  two  spoons 
jidned  by  their  edges,  atkd  haring  u pointed  tooth  on 
each  side  of  its  tip  { the  under  inaudible  straight, 
sni(»otb,  its  tip  abruptly  acute. 

C.  Corhlearia,  Lin,  j (!uv.  j DoalbUl,  Brown.  This 
bird  very  much  resembles  the  Herons  in  its  general 
structure  and  habits,  but  it  is  very  remarkable  for 
the  formation  of  its  hilt.  Brissim  considered  it  to 
rcisetuble  two  spoons  Joined  at  their  edges,  and  he 
therefore  called  the  genus  Cochleariui.  Brown  and 
others  however,  thought  that  it  hud  more  the  ap> 
pcarancc  of  a bout  with  the  keel  turneil  upwnnls,  and 
therefore  named  it  Linnsus  gave  it  the 

nitmc  Canrroma,  from  the  bird  living  on  Cmbs.  On 
cither  side  of  the  ridge  which  runs  along  tiie  top  of 
the  upper  mandible,  is  a long  groove,  at  the  root  of 
which  arc  placed  the  nostrils,  bird  is  about  the 

size  of  a fowl : the  beuk  is  of  a dusky  colour,  the  fore- 
head whitish,  and  from  the  up|ter  and  back  |>art  of  the 
hciul  extends  a long  black  crest,  which  becomes  nar- 
row at  the  point,  the  longest  feathers  being  sue  inches 
in  length;  ihe  upper  part  of  the  neck  bluish  white, 
(he  aUlomen  reddish,  and  the  back  brown  or  grey  ; 
the  legs  iind  thighs  together  arc  about  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  the  bare  (wrt  on  the  front  of  the  thighs 
ami  the  are  yellow ; the  toes  arc  four  to  each 
fool,  long,  and  slightly  webl>cd.  There  is  a variety 
in  which  the  botly  Is  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  le^ 
and  beuk  of  u ycHoxt Ish  btown ; it  has  been  called  the 
C.  Caturophago,  but  it  ap|>ears  to  be  merely  a variety. 
This  genua  inhabits  the  Imt  and  m.arshy  parts  of  South 
America,  Uviug  on  the  hanks  of  rivers,  where  it 
sits  upon  the  trees  and  pounces  down  upon  the  fish, 
which  form  its  principal  .Hupport. 

See  Linmei,  SysUma  S’atura  | Brown’s  Illustrations 
of  Zoology  i Cuvier,  Ktghe  AnimaL 

CAND.AHAU,  the  second  Brovioce  in  the  Afghan 
dominions,  now  so  imperfectlv  known  that  its  limits 
cannot  be  accurately  defined,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Aelwr,  {Aycen  Arbtry,  ii.  I.‘>7»)  boundctl  on  the  cost 
by  Sind  ; on  the  north  by  Ghaur  and  Gburjistdn  ; on 
the  west  by  Farrali,  and  on  the  south  by  Scwl.  But 
these  boundaries  arc  fur  too  vague  and  cutcnsivc  to 
be  the  real  limits  of  a mere  scrc^r,  or  subdivision  of 
u Province.  '*  The  length  from  Kolat  Banjirah  to 
Gburjistjin,”  says  Abu'l  Fazl  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section,  **  is  300  cds  (=s  -loO  geogniphical  miles,) 
and  it  measures  in  breadth,  from  Sind  to  Furrah,  C6'0 
cds  (as  3!K)  geographical  miles.”)  It  is  therefore 
clear,  that  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  nothing  but 
the  plains  and  more  accessible  vallies  wcr<^  {possessed 
by  the  Sovereign,  or  even  known  to  bis  Minister,  and 
the  vast  tracts  of  mountains  comprehended  within  the 
Scredr  of  KoudaUiir,  were  then,  as  now,  occupied  by 


independent  tribes  who  denied  all  access  to  their  CANDA- 
encroaching  neighbours.  As  the  lower  region  is  on  Bak. 

the  declivity,  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  southern  " ■ ‘ 

branches  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  (Hindu  Cush  or 
Puro)mmisu9,)  when  the  country  rapidly  sinks  into  the 
arid  plains,  called  Garmsir,  or,  the  hot  region,” 
by  the  Persians,  its  climate  is  hot  compared  with  that 
of  the  more  uorthem  Provinces.  Ice  and  snow  arc 
seldom  seen  ; the  summu  U sometimes  experienced  in 
summer,  and  the  heat  Is  often  excessive,  but  it  is  on 
(he  whole  a healthy  country'.  U'aot  of  cultivation  and 
deficiency  of  wood  make  the  gener.\l  nspect  of  the 
Province  extremely  dreary.  Immediately  round  the 
city  of  Kandahar  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  at  a small 
distance  it  becomes  a complete  desert.  A thin  popu- 
lation of  Moghuls  and  Afghdns,  and  in  the  uAvns,  of 
traders  from  Hindustan,  whose  dress,  manners,  habits, 
and  national  character  arc  those  of  the  rest  of  Afghdn- 
isl4n  ; productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Cohui  and  Pcisbdwer;  and  m point  of 
religion,  laws,  and  institutions,  a perfect  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  Durrdni  tril>es,  render  any  further 
details  unnecessary  here.  This  district  long  formed  a 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  was  included  in  the 
Province  of  hlsldn.  ‘Mt  is  the  boundary'  between  the 
territories  of  (he  Shdh  of  Persia  and  the  Sadi  bhah  of 
Hind,'*  says  the  Jthtin^numUp  (p.  2o0)  probably  from 
the  Neft  Iklim.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  (owns 
in  this  Province  are, 

Kandahar,  the  Capitol  of  the  Province,  in  lat.  36°  11^ 

X.  long.  56®  28'  E.  It  is  a city  ofgrcat  antiquity,  ascribed 
by  the  modem  Perjiians  to  Xx>hrasp,  one  of  their  early 
Kings,  or  to  Sicandcr  zit  ‘1  karnmn  (Alexander  the 
Great.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  Husfein  Klmn,  the  Gilji 
Chief,  about  1*31,  find  called  llusfcln-d'bid  ; Nddir 
Shdh  destroyed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  built  Nadir- 
d-bdd  in  the  neighbourhoml  soon  afterwards;  but  the 
present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shdh,  the  Abdali  or 
Diirrdni,vvhu  made  it  the  Capital  of  his  Kingdom.  His 
son  Tiindr  transferred  the  seal  of  government  to 
Cfdml. 

The  modern  city  of  Kandahiir  is  un  <»blong.  traversed 
by  four  bSxdrs  or  streets,  each  ilfty  yards  broad, 
which  meet  at  a circular  area  in  Uic  centre  of  the 
(own.  This  cirtms,  nearly  forty  yaixU  in  diameter,  is 
covered  w ith  a dome  ami  hurrounded  by  shops,  and 
therefore  called  the  charshu  or  market  ; it  is  the 
place  where  proclamations  are  made  and  criminals 
executed.  A'crandaa  or  corridors  line  each  of  the  four 
streets,  which  arc  lilled  with  sho|>s  as  well  as  the 
ck&rshu.  The  river  .Arghiuid-iib,  passing  near  the 
city,  hlls  two  canals  which  traverse  it,  and  supply 
almost  every  bouse  with  water.  The  renuuning 
streets,  tliough  narrow,  are  straight,  und  cru.ss  each 
other  at  right  angles;  so  that  ihU  city  presents  a 
regularity  of  plan  uol  perlmps  to  be  parailcled  in  any 
part  of  Asia,  excepting  China.  It  docs  nut,  however, 
make  a great  appcamucc,  having  few  public  buildings 
at  all  .«plcudid,  or  any  built  with  better  matcruls  ih:ia 
brick.  The  Mosque  and  Turbeh,  or  sepulchred  chiipel 
of  Ahmed  .Shah  AlxldU,  arc  almost  the  only  editices 
worth  notice;  the  latter  is  highly  venerated,  and  is 
an  asylum  for  criminals.  Mimliis  and  .Armenians  arc 
the  most  numerous  nnd  w'ealthy  foreigners  among  (he 
Inhabitants  of  Knndah4r.  Each  tribe  nnd  nation, 

Afghans  as  well  as  strangers,  has  its  own  distinct 
quarter.  Among  the  latter  are  the  SisUlnU  and  other 
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Persians,  Baliiches,  aud  a few  Uabegs  and  Arabs ; the 
former  or  nadres  are  I'&jica,  Almiks,  and  principally 
I>urrin(s. 

Cdh&t,  to  the  south  of  Pefsbtiwer,  in  laC.  33^  44'  N. 
and  lon^.  13'  E , U situated  in  a well  watered  and 
luxuriant  plain,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town  is  neat,  but  Its  fort  is  now  in  ruins.  A 
stream,  running  near  it,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
hot  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer;  owing,  no  doubt 
to  its  preserving  the  mean  temperature  of  its  source 
throughout  the  year.  This  town  is  also  famous  for  the 
pre]»arotiou  of  a mineral  substance  called  ntu'm^d,  in 
great  repute  among  the  Asiatics  as  a remedy  for  frac' 
turcs  and  luxations.  **  It  is  made,'*  says  Mr.  £lphio> 
stone,  from  a sort  of  stone,  which  is  boiled  in  water; 
after  having  been  reduced  to  pow'der  an  oil  floats  on 
the  tup,  which  hardens  into  a substance  of  the  ap~ 
pearance  and  consistence  of  coal."  (GauAal,  40.)  It  is 
therefore  a kind  of  aspbaltum  (W  md  mlyd  el  kuhiri) 
or  mineral  pitch,  and  is  called  mdtlenx  (mineral)  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  procured  from  mummies. 

C41&-b4gh  or  C4rk*b&gh,  (perhaps  from  the  Turkish 


name  Kard-bdgh,  "the  Oloomy  Garden,")  on  the  CANDA- 
western  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  Ut.  33"  4'  N.  and  HAR. 
long.  71°  17'E.»  is  a town  almost  overhanging  the 
stream,  which  there  forces  its  way  through  a remark*  _ • 
able  line  of  hills,  called  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  " the  Salt* 
range.*’  'The  channel  of  the  stream  is  there  hemmed 
In  by  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  on  each  side;  at 
their  base  a road  too  narrow  for  a loaded  camel,  is  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  river.  The  streets  of  the  town 
are  completely  in  terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
roail  beyond  it  is  hewn  out  of  a solid  rock  of  salt,  rising 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  100  feet  above  the 
water.  Were  it  not  here  and  there  streaked  and  tinged 
with  red,  it  would  rival  cr)'stal.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
pass,  the  salt  is  ]>Ued  up  in  large  blacks  ready  for 
exportation.  Klphinstone’s  Caubui,  .36,  37. 

CANDENT,  adj.  l<at.  ram/o,  cancleo,  rn« ; beating, 
burning.  Of  unsettled  etymology.  See  Canolr. 

If  s wire  ho  heated  omIv  at  one  end,  aecordiof  as  tlul  end  Is 
cooled  upward  or  downward,  It  revprctlvelf  scqulres  a Terticlty; 
as  we  bare  decUnd  la  wires  tota^  eanitmt. 

Sir  Thomms  Aeova,  book  U.  ck.  U. 


C A N D I A. 

C.\NDIA,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  a large  island  in  ai>d  though  every  where  sinking  into  fertile  vallies,  have 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterraoean,  lying  between  none  of  suflident  extent  to  be  called  a plain,  except  the 
34^  and  35*  40^  N.  latitude  and  4<y  and  S7^  E.  vale  of  Messara,  (Gortyna,)  the  barren  plain  at  the  foot 
longitude.  lt&  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  IGO  of  Mount  Ida,  thence  named  Istin  Ida,  (Eiv 
geographical  miles ; but  its  breadth  from  north  tosouth  and  the  isthmus  between  Cavusi  and  Girapetro.  The 
varies  very  much  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  not  plain  of  Lasiti  is  the  dry  bed  of  a lake.  Capo  Crio, 
exceeding  eight  miles  in  some  places,  and  amounting  (the  Criu  metopon  of  the  ancients,)  on  th6  south, 
to  more  than  thirty,  in  a straight  line,  in  others.  Its  the  Spada  and  Grabusaon  the  west,  and  Malecaon  the 
present  name  is  a Venetian  corruption  of  Khandak,  the  north,  are  the  temiinations  of  the  branches  of  the  Leuca« 
latter  half  of  Kabadu’l  Khandak,  (the  Suburb  of  the  orl.  The  summits  of  the  latter  arc  covered  with  snow 
Entrenchment,)  the  name  given  by  the  Spanish  Moors,  during  right  months  in  the  year,  and  all  vegetation 
to  a town  which  they  built  soon  after  they  conquered  the  disappears  at  the  height  of  800  toises,  (ss  50(X)feet,) 
bland  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Arabs  above  the  sea.  Cigrestosoro,  one  their  highest 
call  it  Ikritesh,  and  the  Turks  now  give  it  the  name  of  peaks,  rUcsto  1184  tuiscs,(=:  7400  feet  above  the  sea.) 
Kirid,  both  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  is  still  One  of  their  ridges  called  Kentros,  (Kedros,)  from  the 
preserved  by  the  Greek  inhabitants ; for  Criti  or  Icriti,  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  approaches  PsUoriti,  (Yy*^Xo/>«- 
as  it  is  commonly  written,  is  only  the  modem  pronun*  v<ov,)  or  Mount  Ida,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
riation  of  the  words  'H  Vrysinia,  (ra  Bpvviva,  the  Mountain  of  Springs,)  above 

Caodia  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  mountains,  Rettimo,  and  Panonno,  near  Melidoni.are,  as  it  were, 
^^^*''***'‘*' separated  into  four  distinct  masses,  eachof  which  forms  the  northern  bulwarks  of  that  >'ast  mountain.  Its 
oneof  the  foursanj4ks  ordiitricts  into  which  theTurks  summit  is  1900  tobes,  { = 7500  feet,)  above  the 
originally  divided  the  Pkcbklic  or  Viceroyalty  of  Kirid.  level  of  the  sea;  and  on  its  northern  side,  the  ice 
I.  The  Leuca*ori,  (ra  Xvraa  Sp^,  White  Mountains,)  in  and  snow  arc  perpetual.  AVoods  of  the  Kcmict-ook, 
the  Sanjak  of  Canea ; these  comprehend  the  countiy  of  (<?«erc«s  coccjfero,)  close  Us  sides  below  the  bore 
theSphakiotes ; 9.Mountlda,intheDistrictofKeUimo;  and  alpine  regions;  but  itheisnot  half  the  variety  of 
3.  Lasiti.  in  the  District  of  Candia ; and  4.  the  Prasian  vegetable  productions  that  are  found  on  the  Sphakiotic 
Dicte  in  that  of  Setia  or  Stia.  Thirteen  or  fonrteea  Alps.  It  has  a double  summit,  of  which  the  most 
small  islands  are  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  (Candia;  western  is  the  narrowest,  but  evidently  the  most 
the  largest  of  which  arc  Gaudos,  (Gaudhos,)  called  elevated.  The  northern  side  or  declivity  of  Ida,  forms 
Gozzo  by  the  Italians ; Gaidharo  nisia,  (Asses  islands,)  a sort  of  table  land,  colled  Istin  Ida,  barren,  flinty, 
on  the  southern,  and  Stin-Dhia,  (E*f  tijv  Ai«i  j)  on  the  and  covered  with  snow  till  March  or  April.  The 
northern  side  Mount  Ida,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  view  from  the  heights  of  Ida  carries  the  eye  over  half 
U themost  lofty ; but  the  Leuca*ori,or  Sphakiot  moon*  tbe  Archipelago ; and  the  whole  island  b spread  out 
tains  on  the  west  of  it.  form  a large  group  of  hills,  like  a map  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator.  Uild  horses 
and  Dicte,  (SlVa,)  near  its  other  extremity,  is  not  much  are  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  mountain.  A crag^ 
inferior  to  them.  These  mountains  may  be  said,  with  pointed  ridge  stretches  north-westwards  from  f*i* 
one  exception,  to  form  an  unbroken  chain,  and  make  loriti  loMount  Vrysinia.  Due  north  another  sharp  ridge 
a distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  climate,  connects  it  with  Mount  Panormo, — a smril  chain  of 
seasons,  and  productions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hills  running  cast  and  west,  and  terminalng  inCapoSas- 
tidc  of  the  bland.  They  send  out  many  lateral  branches,  soso,  (Dium.)  The  southern  sideof  Idab  nearly  per* 
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CANDIA.  p«ndicular,  aod  the  country  at  Us  foot,  about  Gortyao, 
U an  ea^y  anil  highly  piclurcM|uc  declivity.  Between 
Ida  and  I.A«iti,  ia  Mount  luebtn,  (thcGno^AianOicte,) 
ami  ua  (be  north,  extensive  pkin.8  of  calcareous  marl, 
apparently  fornie<l  by  a sudden  orerilowinguf  the  sea. 
Mount  Lyctus  orLyttus,  now  called  Lositi,  or  LaatUi, 
forma  the  emstern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  an 
oval  int>up  of  calcareous  iiitls,  enclosing  in  its  centre 
a ba.<>iu  of  nbemt  four  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
which  was  anciently  a mounlain^bikc,  and  is  now  the 
most  fertile  spot  in  the  whole  iahuid.  Its  loftiest 
summits  are  on  the  southern  side,  and  terniinnte  in 
perpendicular  clitTs  at  the  Dictsan  promontory  of  the 
ancients.  Gaftodi  ban  Giovanni,  (Zephyrium  Promon> 
torium,)is  one  of  the  nortlicm  extremities  of  this  range 
of  hills.  Between  Cavusi  on  the  northern,  and  Gira- 
petru,  (Hierapytno,)  on  the  southern  coast,  the  hills 
are  completely  separated  by  an  isthmus  of  low  land 
about  eight  miles  in  length.  On  its  eastern  side,  the 
ground  rises  gradually  to  Triphti  and  .\rchioros,  and 
IS  tenninated  by  Cape  I)rc|NiUun,  or  bidero,  on  the 
north  ; Salomon  (Ampelus  extrema)  on  the  east,  and 
Xacro  (Sacro)  on  the  stMith  j having  bold  pre> 
cipkmis  cliflfs  on  the  eastern  ami  soulheru  coeuU.  Like 
almost  all  the  mounlniiis  in  the  Grecian  islands,  those 
of  Candin  arc  deficient  in  W'ood,  and  have  not  that  dis- 
tinct woody  belt,  which  marks  the  transition  on  most 
lofty  ranges,  from  the  cultivable  to  the  icy  region. 
They  presrat,  therefore,  from  the  sea,  n bold  and 
striking,  bnt  not  a pi<rtures<|ue  scene,  and  it  is  not  till 
a nearer  approach  discloses  the  rich  valUes  at  their 
that  the  full  beauty  of  the  country  can  be  felt. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  with  regard  to  many  other 
islands  of  the  Archl^velugo.  Cerigo,  when  seen  from 
the  sea,  offers  nothing  to  the  eye  but  broken  and  nuked 
cliff's,  and  seems  more  fit  for  gunU  und  scumew's,  or 
the  Spirits  of  Ossian  than  the  Loves  and  Gmcos  : and 
no  one,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  but  the  dreary 
r<icks  which  form  the  western  side  of  Scio,  could  form 
any  idea  of  the  luxuriance  of  the  bilk  and  vales  spread 
over  the  smiling,  varied  border  which  stretches  from 
the  eastern  side  of  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  In 
winter,  when  all  the  helglils  alwvc  450  toises,  (‘2800 
fect,)are  covered  with  sno>v,  their  white  summits  con- 
trast finely  with  theverdimt,  blooming,  region  below  j 
the  scenery,  at  other  seasons,  rather  gloomy  and 
heavy,  then  acquires  a brilliance  and  airiness  which 
may  rival  that  of  the  Appenincs  j and  an  endless  rich- 
ness ami  variety  of  tint  render  the  vales  and  declivities 
of  the  Cretan  mountains,  some  of  the  most  betiutlful, 
as  well  (ut  the  most  delightful  abodes  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  rivers  in  Candia  are  all  mnuntnin  torrents, 
sevctolof  which  disappear  In  the  summer  months.  In 
the  low  lands,  near  the  sea,  there  are  many  salt  streams 
and  brooks,  (armyro  from  a\uv/tot,)  mo8t  of  which 
have  a ehort  and  rapid  course. 

The  soil,  on  the  northern  .side  of  the  island,  about 
Canen,  is  a heavy,  ferruginous  loam  ; about  Rettimo 
und Caudia,  white  ami  calcareous}  on  the  southern 
side,  sandy  and  fiinty.  The  mountains  abound  in 
stones,  atid  therefore  require  much  labour  in  their 
tillage.  About  onc-flfth  of  ihc  whole  island,  and  one 
third  of  the  level  surface,  Is  in  n state  of  cultivation. 
It  is  very  lU-farmed,  and  manure,  rotation  of  crops, 
irrie^tion,  and  other  essential  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, are  as  little  known  here,  os  in  the  rest  of 


Turkey.  ^Vaggons  are  scarcely  ever  used ; a circum-  CAKftlA. 
stance  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  island  was  so  lung 
in  the  hands  of  the  V'enetinns.  The  seed  is  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  the  autumiud  rains, 
and  the  ^rvesi  is  got  in  by  the  end  of  May.  For  the 
five  following  months,  the  fiekls  are  left  ftdlow.  Few 
articles  are  universally  caltivated ; Canea  U famous 
for  lemons,  oranges,  and  olives  } Candia  for  grapes; 
ilettimo  for  water-melons,  and  the  cistus  which  yields 
giuu  ladanum.  Cypresses,  kermet-oaks,  sod  m^uttis 
grow  on  most  of  the  mountains,  and  pines  principally 
on  .Mount  Lositi. 

The  climate  of  the  low  lands  is  extremely  mild.  CUiniee. 
The  thermometer  never  sinks  lower  than  43",  (5® 
Reaumur,)  in  the  coldest  weather;  but  in  summer  it 
sometimes  rises  as  high  us  88®,  (26®  Rcaur^ur,)  its 
common  height  is  only  81®,  (‘22®  Reaumur.)  Snow 
fulls  cm  the  inountaius  from  November  to  February, 
but  never  lies  for  more  than  a few'  days,  on  levels 
below  the  height  of  400  toises,  (2500  feet  above  the 
»ca.)  The  summits  of  the  hills  are  generallyuncovered 
before  the  close  of  Juuc.himI  the  sky  ix)ntinues  cloud- 
less throughout  the  summer.  'I'he  first  mins  tall  in 
September;  and  February  and  March  arc  very’  stormy 
months.  There  is  not  a month  in  the  year  but  has 
some  fresh  plant  in  bloom,  or  in  fruit;  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  temperate  zone  come  to  maturity  in  the 
winter,  and  ihoee  of  the  tropics  in  the  sununer  months. 

The  number  of  evergreens  in  Ckndia  has  been  ob- 
served tube  to  that  of  deciduous  trees  nearly  as  two 
to  one.  The  mean  (emi>eratiire  is  about  64®  of  Fahrea- 
keit's  scale.  Northerly  winds  prevail  from  Febrtutry 
to  June;  calms  in  July  and  August;  westerly  wimU 
in  September  and  October,  and  southerly  ones  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  The  bend  and  decay  of  the  trees 
show  that  the  north-west  is  the  quarter  from  which 
the  most  numerous  and  severest  storms  come.  The 
seasons  are  in  fiict  only  three ; the  moist,  from  January 
to  April,  the  dry  from  May  to  August,  and  the  mild 
from  September  to  December.  The  difference  of  tem- 
perature, during  that  per!o<l,  is  rarely  more  than  20® 
Fahrenheit’s.  A country  so  mountainous,  and  cutircly 
clevoiil  of  anylargccxpanse  of  water,  might  be  expected 
to  have  a very  dry  atmosphere,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  mountains  in  Candia  are  remarkably  bare  of 
that  kind  of  vegetation  with  which  they  are  thickly  cl  wl 
in  those  regions,  in  which  the  evaporation  from  lakes 
or  rivers  keeps  up  the  humidity  of  the  air,  and  moistens 
the  soil  in  the  form  of  dew,  while  filtration  feeds  it  by 
BiiblerrAneoiifl  channels.  The  calcareous  rock  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Island,  is  easily  formed  into 
caverns;  and  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
abounds  more  in  natural  excavations ; no  wonder 
then,  if  in  the  earliest  singes  of  society,  the  natives  of 
Crete  were  Troglodytes.  Even  now,  the  shepherds 
end  ]K>a.<uuitry  gladly  avail  themselves  of  their  cavee, 
as  the  pleasantest  abodes  during  the  summer  months. 

The  great  f»ource  of  wealth  to  the  Candiotes  U the  OUrts. 
olive,  (0/eu  Europte<t.)  It  appears  to  be  indigenous, 
and  there  arc  some  trees  on  the  island  as  much  as 
twenty-five  feet  in  girth,  and  seven  feet  and  upwards 
in  diameter,  which  arc  believed  to  be  more  than  1000 
years  old.  Well  might  Virgil,  if  this  opinion  be  well 
founded,  celebrate  the  riraciA  olitve,  ‘ The 

root*  of  this  tree  an*  so  firmly  and  deeply  set  in  the 
e.vrth,  and  so  wreathed  and  twisted  round  ever)*  rock 
and  stone  near  them,  that  no  storms  have  sufficient 
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CAKDIA.  power  to  eradicate  them.  The  cultivated  tree*  raided 
t ^ from  Mild  shoots  produce  a more  certain  harvest,  but 
smaller  fruit  than  those  from  plants  alreatly  cul> 
ti>*ated.  Rettlmo,  ns  was  before  observed,  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  palatable  oil;  Canca  the  f^atest 
quantity.  The  olives  of  Canea  were  almost  all  destroyed 
in  its  thirty  years  siege.  The  oil  of  Mirabello  and 
Stia,  is  almost  all  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  for  which  natron  Is  imported  from  Alexandria 
and  Sicily.  This  soap  is  sent  principally  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  its  ex]K>rtation  into  Christendom  U rigidly 
prohibited.  The  oil  and  sonp  trades  are  monopolies 
in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals.  In  favourable  years, 
HO  shtp.s,  carrying  from  1000  to  .*iOOO  quintab  of 
oil,  sail  from  the  ports  of  RctUtno  and  Cnndia  ; nod 
allowing  for  the  whole  quantity,  *.200,000  qiuiuaU,  or 
400,000  raistntos  nearly ; which  at  fiv«i  piastres  per 
mbtato,  amounts  to  2,000,000  piastres,  and  gives  a 
yearly  income  of  si^l00,000.  The  trade  is  much 
shackled  by  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  Turks.  The 
longer  the  olive  remains  on  the  tree,  and  the  fresher 
it  is  gathered,  the  better  is  the  oil.  The  soap  manu- 
fcctorylsvery  ancient,  but  is  under  the  same  surveil- 
lance as  that  of  oil.  It  may  be  observed  of  this,  as 
of  almost  every  other  branch  of  trade  in  Candla,  that 
a large  part  of  its  returns  is  paid  in  specie. 

Oraio,  The  vale  of  Messara,  (Gortyna.)  is  the  most  pro> 
ductivc  part  of  Candia,  and  produces  sometimes  os 
much  as  tweniy-flvc  fold.  Wheat,  barley, 

(KptOapt,)  a few  oats,  (Tayi ;)  peas,  ;)  vetches, 

(Vcfii ;)  Icntilcs,  (4>n«a<t;)  hng-bcans,  (Kovrrm  ;)  and 
lupines,  (Aowr/vot,)  are  universally  cultivated.  High 
lands  and  slopes  arc  preferred  for  grain  ; plains  for 
vineyards.  Terraces,  embankments,  and  stone-cnclo- 
Burcs  are  met  with  everywhere.  Oxen  arc  almost  the 
only  cattle  used  for  labour,  and  they  arc  let  out  by  one 
farmer  to  another.  Weeding  is  never  thought  of ; 
the  corn  is  all  trodden  out,  and  women  are  emploved 
in  that,  as  in  many  other  agricultural  labours.  Be/ore 
the  harvest  can  be  carried,  the  Subdslu  must  first  take 
bis  seventh  for  the  Sultan,  and  the  Greek  clergy  their 
tithe. 

Wiaes,  Cnndin  has  ever  been  famous  for  its  wines,  and  its 
Malmsey,  (Malvasfa,)  U still  highly  esteemed.  The 
best  is  made  at  Arcadi,  a celebrated  monastery  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  Malevisi  near  Cnndia.  l*l)c  first  from 
a white  grape  called  \'idiano,  the  second  from  a red 
one  called  Siritai,  (XIHchi.)  l*he  Malevisi  wine  is 
most  esteemed,  keeps  well,  and  M hcn  old,  has  a bright 
golden  colour.  On  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  a jar, 
containing  from  thirty*scvcn  to  fifty-five  gallons,  is 
filled  M'ith  the  best  Slalmscy,  sealed  up  and  buried, 
and  not  opened  till  his  fnnerni  orhis  marriage,  M'htch- 
ever  happens  fir.st.  'fhe  best  M’inc  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Candia,  where  Minds  from  the  north, 
as  well  as  *<»otJi,  have  free  access.  It  is  to  be  had  in  the 

greatest  quantity  and  cheapest,  at  Canea  and  Kissamo. 

cw  and  ill-tanncd  .skins  often  give  the  Candiotc  wine 
a very  nauseous  smell  and  taste;  but  Mhcn  kept  in 
large  jars,  or  danie-jtannft,  as  the  French  coll  them, 
it  becomes  excellent.  Oil,  to  a finger’s  depth,  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  Mine,  is  found  to  be  a better 
prcseri-ativc  against  the  efTect.s  of  the  atmosphere  than 
any  cork  or  stopper.  A little  water  i.s  the  only  aiidition 
ever  made;  and  the  adulterations  practised  in  most 
other  European  countries  are  nnknou  n.  The  common 
Candiotc  is  always  made  from  the  last  pressing,  and  is 


more  or  less  red  ; when  bought  by  the  gallon,  it  fetches  CANDIA. 
about  three  hulf^nee  a quart.  It  is  light,  cheering, 
and  refreshing,  and  never  heating  or  oppressive,  'i'he 
grapes  ripen  in  June  and  July,  immediately  after  the 
cherries  arc  over.  The  earliest  kind  is  the  Liatic6. 

The  IIcjit&kiFlns,  ('RirrujcojXo*,)  KCTen-bellieSjis  valued 
because  it  trails  to  a great  height,  and  gives  a constant 
auj^ly  of  ripe  fruit  for  several  months  in  sucression. 

The  varieties  of  a tree  so  extensively  cultivated  must 
be  endless ; and  no  less  than  sixty  different  kinds  of 
grape  are  common  in  this  island  ; the  mont  reraurkablo 
of  which  ore  enumerated  in  the  work  of  M.  8iebcr. 

The  clusters  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines  arc  picked  for 
drying,  because  they  are  soiled  with  earth  and  unfit  for 
the  press.  They  arc  sold,  at  low  prices,  under  the 
name  of  uva  paua  sporca,  (dirty  raisins,)  and  from 
twenty  to  twciily-five  ship-loads  arc  sent  every  year  to 
Constantinople  and  .Mexandria;  three  or  four  to  Tunis. 

They  arc  principally  used  in  making  a favourite  sweet- 
menl  called  Halvh.  The  Muscadcl  gra|ws  arc  prefctrctl 
for  raisins  picked  and  drinl  for  private  use. 

l*he  gum  called  Lodanum,  is  another  staple  pro-  LarUoum. 
duction  of  Candia.  It  covers  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
the  Cretan  Cistu*.  (not  the  kind  which  Linnxus  erro- 
neously called '*  Ladaniferous,")  and  is  so  abundant, 
that  in  warm  weather  it  perfumes  the  air.  This  is  Cfae 
commonciiit  of  all  (he  various  cistus's  which  cover 
every  rocky  height  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  ond  in 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  .Archipelago  ; but  the  gnm 
is  not  collected  nnywhcrc  with  so  much  care,  or  in 
such  quantities,  tis  in  Candia,  Rettimo,  and  Meltdoni, 
ami  the  places  where  it  is  most  attended  to;  but  ns 
most  powerful  perfumes  have  nearly  supcrscdo<)  the 
use  of  it,  not  more  than  fifty  quintals,(=52tx)  lbs.)arc 
now  annually  cxtxtrted ; and  ('unstantinnplc  is  the 
only  port  for  which  it  is  shipped. 

Cotton,  (fiaisypiMB*  Acr/xii’etim,)  U an  object  of  Cottca. 
great  care  and  atleiuion  among  the  Cnmltotes.  The 
best  soil*  are  selected  ami  repeatedly  pU»ughed  before 
the  seed  is  soum,  which  is  commonly  deferred  till  the 
mitidle  of  May.  llic  shrub  has  much  the  appearance 
of  u tall  melon,  and  is  not  niorcthnn  a foot  and  a half 
high.  1'he  pods  ripen  nml  burst  in  Oclol^er,  and  the 
clearing  the  cotton  of  seeds,  affonU  work  for  the  . 
women  ond  children.  No  more  is  raised  than  is  neces- 
sary ftir  home  consumption.  Flax  is  sown  in  0<-tober, 
comes  up  in  November,  and  is  gathered  in  April.  It  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  but  very  little  is  rai-^rd.  Liquo- 
rice Ls  the  mnkesMvced  in  the  island,  andconsidrr.ibie 
quantities  of  it  arc  shippc«l  every  year  for  Kirrpi.  It 
requires  no  culture,  and  is  often  troublesome  to  eradi- 
cate, where  it  overruns  the  fieUU,  and  ctiokes  more 
valuable  produce.  Tolmeco,  which  sells  for  about 
three  shillings  the  dk,  (two  {iound«  and  three  (piarter*,) 
is  a gootl  tienl  cultivated,  cspccinlly  aliont  Hrtiimo; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Syria,  which  fetches 
about  4j.  6<i.  per  dk. 

Mumes,  a village  near  Canea.  |wt>duces  the  finest  Fmita. 
oranges  : of  citrous,  lemons,  and  orange*,  there  are 
more  than  twelve  varieties.  The  Kcrgainotll,  or  sweet 
lemons,  have  a rind  which  has  tlic  mlour  of  beratninot. 

The  poin|>elraus  citron  is  a |H*rulinr  favourite  w ith  the 
Turks.  It  spreads  over  the  ground,  weighed  down  by 
its  fruit,  which  is  sonietitiie'i  a fimt,  or  sixteen  inc  hes 
in  diameter,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  in  weight. 

'ITie  Charab  may  be  considered  ns  indigenous.  It 
dclighlB  in  a rocky  soil,  and  is  found  at  the  height  of 
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CANDIA.  150  toise«.  (=  960  feet,)  above  the  eea,  and  aboundt 
partir-ularly  in  the  vale  of  M ilo>potamo.  From  ten  to 
fiftci't)  ship-loadaof  the  fruit  are  exported  every  year. 
Spanish  chestnuts,  quinces,  almonds,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, cherries,  pomegranates,  stone-pines,  Indian  bgs, 
(rnctur,)  and  arbutus,  are  the  fruits  niost  commonly 
cultivated.  Mulberries  are  cultivated  for  the  silk- 
worms. The  esculent  vegetables,  shrubs,  and  forest 
trees,  which  are  the  same  as  are  commonly  met  with 
on  the  shores  of  the  Archi|>elago,  are  eno'nerated  at 
length  in  the  works  referred  to  below. 

AnliuaU.  Th^  Caodiote  mules  are  excellent  Those  foaled 
by  marcs  arc  considered  as  far  the  best,  and  some- 
times sell  for  as  much  as  £70. ; the  wont  cannot 
be  hnd  for  less  than  ten  guineas.  The  horned  cattle 
is  wretched,  ill-conditioned,  taken  no  care  of,  and 
yielding  little  milk,  except  in  the  ixK>untains  of 
Sphakia,  where  the  inhabitants  make  from  500  to  GoO 
quintals  of  chccsc  every  year.  Excellent  butter  is 
imported  from  Tripoli,  in  Barbary  ; but,  as  in  other 
oil  countries,  butter  is  little  used.  The  exportation 
of  cheese,  butcher's  meat,  woo),  and  honey,  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  the  ships  must  get  tlzkfr^ha  (permits) 
from  the  Government  for  the  quantity  required  for 
their  crews.  The  goats  arc  more  numerous  and  better 
conditioned  than  the  sheep.  The  Egyptian  sort, (Cupra 
fHOfithriea,)  with  long  ears  and  scarcely  any  horns,  is, 
as  in  Malta,  preferred  on  account  of  iu  milk.  There 
are  plenty  of  wiUl  boars  in  the  mountains,  but  pigs 
are  seldom  kept  on  account  of  the  aversion  in  which 
theyare  held  bythcTurks.  Hedge-bogs  (<rrarrj'(>xo<pv«) 
are  common,  and  used  as  an  arUcle  of  food.  Frail- 
colines  and  rctl-lcgged  partridges  ore  the  commonest 
kinds  of  game  ; the  Litter  being  very  plentiful. 

Hoofy.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  been  fed  on  the  milk  and 
honey  of  Mount  Ida,  and  the  Candiotc  honey  is  at  the 
present  day  as  himous  ns  it  was  of  old.  The  sheltered 
situations  near  Caue  Maleca  are  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  bees  > and  the  constant  succession  of  fresh 
flowers  aflbrd  them  such  an  abundance  of  food,  that 
one  hive  will  sometimes  send  out  roanv  swarms.  M. 
Sieber  saw  one  that  had  furnished  thirteen,  nil  of 
which  w’erc  living  two  years  after  they  first  left  the 
hive.  The  honey  is  taken  twice  a year,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  the  last  is  the  best  sort.  Silk-womis  are 
reared  for  private  use  only,  and  consequcnlly  on  a 
small  scale. 

lahsbitaau  The  Candiotes  are  extremely  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  bigoted.  They  have  an  Archbishop  or  Metropo- 
litan and  eleven  Bishops  ; the  former  is  usually  styled 
" the  most  holy  of  Crete,”  (*0  rtuncptinarm^  ri^t,) 

according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
and  he  resides  at  Caodta,  as  Gortyna,  bis  proper  See,  is 
in  mint.  The  united  Greeks,  i.  e.  those  who  have 
gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  arc  much  persecuted 
by  their  orthodox  brethren ) and  in  1818  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  according  to  M.  Sieber,  obtained  a 
fermhn  from  the  Porte  to  compel  these  heretics  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Church.  Several  lives,  he 
adds,  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  this  i but  it  is 
probable  that  be  was  deceived  by  calumnies  propa- 
gated among  the  Levantine  Roman  Catholics  by  their 
own  priests,  who  are  not  much  behind  their  Greek 
brethren  in  ignorance  and  bigotry. 

The  intellectual  state  of  the  Candiote  Greeks  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  a single  flict.  In  1817,  (here 
were  ouly  three  schools  in  the  whole  island,  one  at 


each  of  the  principal  cities.  That  at  Candia  had  from  caKDIa. 
twenty  to  twenty-five  scholars,  that  at  Canea  about 
forty,  and  the  school  at  Reitimo  only  fourteen ; not 
eighty  scholars  therefore  in  a population  of  40,000 
souls.  The  school  last  named  was  much  the  best; 
but  two  of  the  three  heads  under  which  its  master, 

Joluioncs  Metaxh,  arranged  the  Sciences  on  which  he 
Mve  lectures,  are  rather  puzzling  to  classical  readers. 

Those  heads  are,  M.  Sieber  says,  1.  Chrysolura  or 
Cbrysostoitia;  3.  Plutarcha;  3.  Gcometria.  Perhaps, 
however,  these  unintelligible  terms  are  due  merely  to 
typographical  errors. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Candia,  the  Sphakiotes  PopolsUoix 
are  perhaps  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  Secured  by 
their  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asprahuna,  or 
White  Mountains,  from  foreign  intermixture  or  op- 
pression, they  bear  in  their  countenances  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  their  blood,  and  have  not  only  a sort  of 
family  likeness  to  each  other,  but  an  original  and  na- 
tional cast  of  features,  which  distinguishes  them  at 
once  from  the  natives  of  the  plains,  llic  more  mode- 
rate calculations  give  no  more  than  300,000  for  the 
whole  number  of  inltabitmnts  of  every  description  ; and 
even  this  estimate  is  probably  too  higli,  as  it  only 
allows  for  a decrease  of  70,000  since  the  time  of  the 
Venetian  census  in  1610,  when  the  island  possessed 
four  cities  and  1000  villages.  But  of  the  cities,  Candia 
is  now  half,  and  Sitla  entirely  ruined  ; and  the  number 
of  villages  is  reduced  to  700.  Cundia  is  said  to  have 
16,000,  Canea  9000,  and  Kettimo  4000  inhabitants  ; 
these  numbers  are  perhaps  overrated,  but  it  is  the 
natural  course  of  things,  under  a ruinous  des|K>lisui 
such  as  that  of  Turkey,  for  the  towns,  especially  those 
on  the  coast,  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  (he  vil- 
lages. The  Turks  arc  estimated  at  oue-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population.  When  about  eleven 
families  of  Franks  and  ten  of  Jews  have  been  deducted, 
a remainder  of  130,(MX>  will  be  left  for  the  whole 
mimher  nf  Greeks.  The  landholders  arc  usually  Turks ; 
a bastard  race,  sprung  from  renegadocs  and  Greek 
mothers,  and  remarkable  for  their  insubordination  and 
ferocity,  especially  at  Canea.  They  arc  always  jealous 
of  the  P^ichu,  us  the  agent  of  Government,  standing 
between  themselves  and  the  Greeks,  whom  they  wish 
to  plunder  for  their  own  odi  nntagc  and  not  for  that  of 
the  Porte.  Hence  it  arises  that  scarcely  any  PuchAlik 
ill  the  whole  Empire  is  so  ill-adminUtercd  as  this.  The 
Greek  dialect  spoken  in  Candia  is  very  corrupt.  It  was 
a part  of  the  Venetian  |x>Ucy  to  discoura^  the  study 
of  their  native  language  among  the  Greek  subjects  nf 
the  Republic  { bcncc  no  schools  or  colleges  for  the 
ancient  Greek  were  allowed  here  or  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  dialect  of  Lasitt  is  the  worst,  that  of  the 
Sphakiolcs  the  best.  Turkish  is  spoken  in  the  greatest 
purity  at  Cundia,  the  residence  of  the  P&cli4  ; but  al- 
most all  the  Candiote  Turks  speak  Greek,  the  langiiage 
of  (heir  harems,  as  readily  and  us  willingly  as  the 
Greeks  themselves. 

Candia,  the  Coital  of  this  island,  is  in  lat.  35°  18' 

45''  N.  and  long.  25.  IB'  15'^  R.  The  long  range  of 
buildings,  mosques,  and  minarets;  groves  of  citrons  and 
oranges,  with  palms  waving  their  heads  far  above  alt 
the  other  trees,  and  the  bold  mountains  behind,  pre- 
sent a striking  prospect  from  the  sea  ; and  the  regu- 
larity of  its  streets  and  squares  plainly  show  that  the 
present  town  is  not  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Rjbadu'l 
Khundak  or  suburb  of  the  entrenchmeut,  raiaed  by  (he 
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CANDIA.  Moori  in  the  ninth  centurf,  hu  probftbly  left  no  relic 
^ but  its  name,  (KhamlakJ  in  present  Capital  of 
which  owes  its  architectural  ornaments  en- 
tirely  to  the  Venetians  j and  the  dates,  dmices,  and 
~ ~ escutcheons  on  its  walls  and  gates,  left  undisturbed  by 

its  Turkish  masters,  continually  remind  the  traveller 
of  its  happier  and  better  days.  Its  form  is  semicircular 
and  its  fortifications  arc  strong  for  a I'urkish  fortress. 
The  arsenal  is  said  to  be  preser\'ed  exactly  in  the  state 
in  which  the  Turks  found  it  150  years  ago.  The  shore 
of  soft  sand'Stone  rock,  is  continually  corroded  by  the 
waves,  and  the  harbour  is  now  so  choked  up  with  sand, 
that  none  but  ships  which  have  discharged  their  car- 
goes can  enter  it.  The  works  are  mouldering  away, 
the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  place  quite  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  Bight  of  Stln-Dbia,  an  island  four 
leagues  off,  is  the  nearest  spot  where  ships  can  take  in 
their  cargoes.  In  consequence  of  this  its  trade  has 
been  almost  entirely  transferred  to  Canea. 

The  castle  is  the  residence  of  the  PAchi,  who  has 
his  Dcfter-kyky&sl,  (ketkhodk-s),)  or  Receiver  of  the 
revenue,  and  Zt4met-defterd&r{,  Registrar  of  the  fiefs. 
There  is  also  an  Agh&  of  the  Janissaries,  a corps  of 
bombardiers,  &c.  The  garrison  was  fixed  at  4100  men. 


and  4060  is  the  number  of  troops  which  the  feudatory  CANDIA. 
landholders  are  bound  to  furnish  from  the  whole  island.  *7 
The  population  is  probably  not  more  than  15,000. 

For  an  account  of  Candia,  see  Belon's  Ob^pations  . , 

de  piusieuTM  tiMgularU^  tl  cKokm  m^tnoTabUa  trouv^ei  en  ' 

Gr^ce,  JutUp,  Sre.  Paris,  1553.  Belon  saw  Candia 
while  under  the  mild  sway  of  the  V'enetiams ; he  was 
an  excellent  observer,  and  is  very  undeserving  of  the 
censures  thrown  upon  him  by  Toumefort,  who  has 
made  some  strange  blunders  ; such  as  his  fancying  the 
J^4/nIgalu4  Crefietu  to  be  the  plant  which  yields  the 
gumtrugacanth,  an  article  imported  only  from  bmyroa, 
and  produced  by  an  undescribed  species  indigenous  In 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor.  Belon’s  principal  object  was  natural  history. 
Tournefort’s  f^oyage  oh  Lfoant,  Paris,  1717,  tome  i. } 

Savory’s  L^ttres  sur  la  Gr^ce,  Paris,  1798.  The  author 
lived  a long  time  in  Candia,  and  speaks  of  scarcely 
any  other  part  of  Greece ; Sonnini's  Voyage  em  Gr^, 

Paris,  1801  j and  Olivier's  Voyage  dant  I’Empire  Ofto* 
man,  Paris,  1601.  But  by  much  the  most  complete 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Siebers's  Reiee  nach  der  Intel 
Kreta,  Leipzig,  18^,  vul.  L and  ii.  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account. 


CA'NDIDATE,  Fr.  candide  ; It.  Candida ; Sp. 

Ca'ndidat8,  04^'.  M candido ; hat.  candidiu.  Conididiu 
Ca^koidato,  n.  f differs  from  albus,  inasmuch  as 
Ca'ndidly,  ^ it  includes  brightness  { whence 

CA^.NDiDNass,  Vsnow  recently  fallen,  silver  po- 
CA'^NOoua.  ylished,  are  properly  called  Can- 

dida, And  candidus,  Vossius  thinks,  is  from  candeo,  as 
lucidtu  from  faceo.  (See  ('andlb.)  Candid,  in  this  pri- 
mitive sense,  is  rare  in  English.  It  U applied  (met.) 

Having  the  purity  of  white; — untarnished,  unstain- 
ed, unspotted,  sincere,  innocent,  upright ; — undesign- 
iog.  A candidate  was  so  called,  because,  when  soliciting 
for  office  or  honour,  he  w'ore  a garment  “ more  white 
than  ordinarie,"  (candi/ia  /o^a.)  The  Romans  wore  a 
white  garment  in  common,  (alba  toga,)  but,  when 
seeking  or  standing  for  offices,  it  was  usual  **  to  weare 
it  more  white  than  ordinarie,  and  to  refresh  the  bright 
hew  of  it.'*  A law  was  made  forbidding  this  practice, 
ne  cut  album  in  vestimentum  addere  liceret.  Holland, 
Lity,  155.  ^ 

Without  qmirrelliof  with  Rome,  we  eso  allow  Uiii  purfaloiy,  to 
purify  sod  rlesoM  ut,  tbiU  we  may  be  better  comdtiat^  for  the 
Court  of  besrea  and  glory.  FeUh^m,  Rfsohie  Irii. 

Though  there  ore  some  in  yoor  free  stale. 

Some  things  la  you,  wbo're  eanttidate, 

Tiiat  be  wbu  U,  or  lores  himself,  must  hate  t 
Yet  ni  not  therefore  slight  yon. 

Brime.  The  Jnd(^ertnt, 

Titus  Aadronlcus,  the  people  of  Rome, 

Whose  frU;ad  In  Inatlce  thou  hiut  ever  bene. 

Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune  snd  their  trust, 

Tliis  pallUtncnt  of  while  and  spotless  hue, 

Ami  name  thee  in  ctection  for  the  empire. 

With  those  our  late  deceased  Kmperours  sonDes— 

Re  CsmJittttlut  then  and  put  U on. 

And  help  to  set  a bead  on  lieadle-s  Rome. 

Shmhepeare.  7Wm  vtfmfronicia,  fbl.  32. 

Ah  mild  aud  gall-leu  dure, 

Wbieb  dost  the  pure  and  cmh/M  dwellings  lore, 

Caost  ihuu  in  Albion  still  delight  } 

StUl  caast  thou  Uuak  it  white. 

Cawley,  fy>oa  His  Mfyetty's  fUstereCiem. 


His  cemdid  style  like  a clean  slKam  dow  tlkla 
And  his  bright  fanev.  all  the  war. 

Does,  like  tL:  svn-iaiM,  iu  it  pfay.  * 

Cvwley.  7*  the  Reytd  Secitly. 

Suppose  the  Spaniard  for  his  advantage,  treated  of  peace  at 
Borbourg,  not  so  fairly  and  c«Mdtdiy  as  he  ought;  we  in  like 
manner  may  now  without  hurt  to  ounelres  treat  with  awords  ia 
Oor  hands.  Cmmtden.  Utisuheih,  Am»«,  13VS. 

No  maa  dreoch’t  In  hate,  can  promise  to  himself  the  cemdidmest 

aa  upright  judge ; hU  hate  will  partialiae  hU  opinion. 

Fetikam.  Rewatae  UiL 

Writing  lliyselfe,  orjiidglng  others  writ, 

! know  not  which  tb'  hast  most,  caadaar  or  wit : 

But  both  tb'  bast  to,  as  who  affects  the  state 
Of  the  beat  writer,  and  judge,  should  ennitate. 

Jansaa.  Ffigraau,  Ta  Benj.  Brndyerd,  cxziil. 

Might  1 but  persuade  yoa  to  dispeote 
A little  with  your  eaadimr. 

htattingtr.  The  PerUmmemt  af  /wee,  act  Iv.  tc.  3. 

For  ITl  be  useful } and,  ere  1 see  thee  perish, 
Dispeosiog  sdth  my  dignity  and  eendamr, 

I will  do  something  for  thee,  thoi^h  it  sargor, 

Of  the  old  squire  of  Troy. 

Id.  The  Gaardiamy  act  Ut.  sc.  1. 

In  1500  he  [John  Rastell]  left  his  ColL  (wherein  be  had  always 
been  accounted  an  excellent  disputant,)  bis  friends,  and  natlre 
country  and  went  to  Lorain,  wlwrr  and  at  Antwerp,  be  publiahcd 
certain  books  against  fi.  Jewell,  being  then  a emmdtdmte  of  the 
Fac.  of  Tlioology.  tFaad.  ..^rAmw  flren.  r.  1.  fol.  306. 

Cato  on  the  contrary  told  them,  he  presented  himself  as  a nrH> 
didate,  because  be  knew  the  age  wss  sunk  in  immorality  and 
oormptioo ; and  tliaC,  if  they  wo^d  gire  him  tkeirTotes,  he  would 
promise  them  to  make  nse  of  such  a strirtaess  and  sererity  of 
dlsclpliae,  as  should  recorrr  them  out  of  it.  Tatter,  No.  16s. 

It  presently  sees  IIm  guilt  and  looks  through  ill  the  Raws  and 
blemuhes  of  a sinful  action : and  on  the  other  side,  obeeires  the 
emmdidmete  of  a man's  very  prioriples,  the  sincerity  of  bis  inten- 
tions, and  the  whole  carria^  of  erery  circumstaarc  in  a rirUtoiia 
performance.  3mi/A.  Sermams,  r.  ii.  p.  463. 

If  our  modern  infidels  considered  these  matters  with  that  rea- 
damr  and  seriousaesa  whkb  tliey  dcser^'c,  we  shnnld  oot  see  theta 
act  with  aech  a spirit  of  bitteroess,  arrocance,  and  malke. 

Syee/miar,  No.  187. 
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Ye  ouirtuJ  hreuu  t the  prUe  of  Scotift**  pUia ! 

Oa  lAis  your  fair  reroiring  aanual  lUy, 

Omdid  recciw  the  Muec's  fwihful  airain, 

■\VliO  thus  her  tribute  to  your  w^rth  mnild  p«T. 

On  tkt  i*ay«/  ef  .■ifckrt$^ 

Here  pause,  my  friend,  and  vith  due  tnadottr  owo 
AfflicUun's  etip  not  mixt  for  tlice  alone  \ 

Others,  like  tnre,  its  dire  eontents  must  drain. 

And  share  their  full  Inheritanre  of  pain. 

BiaiklvtJu  T»  tJu  Hew.  Mr.  /omcmis. 


CA'NDLE,  n.  ')  Ft.  chawlelle ; Jt  and  Sp.  can- 
Ca'xDLKCakK,  Lat.  foR^cZa,  from  cantko 

CA'}«Di.Eiioia)EB,  ert',  to  bum,  saya  Voaaiu*,  as 
CA'KDUtLtonr,  suadda  from  rNodeo.  But  candeo 
Ca'ndi.kmi.nk,  « of  unaettlctJ  etymology.  Candff, 

Ca'NDLKsxL-yr,  >in  A.  S.  condel,  is  in  the  ancient 
Ca^ndlc&tick,  Danish  language,  kindil.  And 

CA'Ni*LE5TL-rr,  Ihrc,  after  noticing  that  some 

Ca'nolbtrcrs,  derive  from  the  Latin  and  others 
Ca'.ndlb WASTER,  ffom  the  Welsh}  declares  him- 
CA'rtuLES-KN'DS.  J sclf  for  the  Isl.  and  Swc.  Goth. 
Idnda,  which  at  this  day  among  our  country  people 
eigoifics,  to  kindk,  accendere  noUxt. 

An  hondnol  bco  benle  of  c«W/ra  loi^  and  grete. 

JL  GWrjfrr,  p.  2M. 


And  yorw  a raa<fr/ clomloE-  in  a cursed  place 
Fci  a don  and  for  brendc.  forp  at  J«r  rewe. 

Ptert  Ptmukmm.  i'uiom,  p.43> 


lie  if  to  pret  a nigard  that  wo1  vreme 
A ntan  to  light  a enndet  at  bU  laatcrnc ; 

He  »hjd  have  nercr  the  Inur  light  pxrde. 

Ckamctr.  Pie  in/o/B«tAa  Prc.  T.  3910. 


Hut  M tonehiaf  the  worahiping  of  Imarcs.  tettiny  np  of  enndirt 
before  tliem,  or  kneelinf,  Ac.  1 ataurc  you,  I lni»l  yc  idud  boar 
alwrtly  in  my  poor  dioees,  that  they  abal  kiwnr  tbclr  former 
faults  aod  learc  it 

Tkt  BUkup  ofChhktttfTt  f«  StTfpe’i  jl/«nwr»,  No.  112. 

If  thou  wonldest  promise  him  to  worihip  bim  with  imsge  scr* 
nice,  that  is  to  slick  vp  a r«wf/c  befon:  nU  insaye,  or  such  so 
Image  as  he  appeared  to  thee  in  •.  He  vould  answer  that  be  were 
a ipirite,  and  delighted  in  no  cnwtttUgkt,  bitt  would  bid  thee 
ffiuc  a citUt  to  thy  neighbour  that  hieked,  if  thoohsdst  to  many. 

Tyndaft.  Wvrhtt^  fol.  401. 

Ne  men  light  not  a lasteme,  and  put  U under  a bnabell,  but 
aitten  it  upon  a caMd/e«rirttr  to  llxbtra  the  hous. 

Ckanctt,  Tkt  Ptrtttttt  TaU^  t.  U.  p.  3S4. 

Neither  do  luen  lygbte  a candU,  aod  put  it  mder  a bushel!,  but 
on  a randktttxit.  aod  it  Ughlotb  ai  that  ore  in  Uk'  Kmme. 

fliWf,  1551. 

Bioh.  Why  Petrochlo  i«  rommlng,  in  a new  hat  and  an  old 
ierkin,  a pairc  of  old  breeches  thrice  turn'd,  a pairc  of  boolcs 
that  baue  been  tandfr-  ettu,  one  buckled,  another  laced. 

5AaAsprarr.  Taming  «/  the  .^Arnr,  fol.  319. 

For  I am  pronerb'd  with  a gnuidaier  phrase, 
lie  be  a ctttuUt-koidrr  and  k><>ke  oa. 

Id.  Jtoinev  and  dulitt,  fol.  56. 

He  sraa  to  weet  a man  of  fiUl  ripe  rimrea. 

Tiiat  in  bis  3ro«th  had  been  of  mickle  might, 

Aod  bom  great  away  in  arniea  among  bU  prares, 

But  DOW  weak  ag*  had  dim'd  his  atiuUc‘iight. 

^prairr.  Farrir  Queent,  book  si.  can.  3.  at.  3. 

Ton  whonon  emndle-amynt  yvn,  how  rildly  did  yon  speake  of 
me  fuen  now,  before  this  honest,  ▼enu«>us,  cimll  gentlewoman  ? 

Skakrpemrt.  Henry  IV,  StcanH  Part,  fol.  94. 

Tbc  savse  [Mnidenhaire]  beeing  Incorporat  with  the  fungous 
rxcmcmce  growing  abont  the  camJUtmijfe,  as  alwi  with  the  soot 
found  sticking  to  the  sockets  of  lamps  and  caadiemcket,  cauMtb 
the  balre  of  utc  erelids  to  come  thkice. 

HoUand.  PUnie,  fol.  324, 


Wax  pure  made  Into  cendfr  tmd  wax  mixed  aererally  into  cu»-  raVTtT.g 
with  particulars  that  follow ; prored  thtu  in  the  burn*  _ 
ing,  Bacnn.  y*tnml  HiHory,  Cent.  iv.  CaNDLE- 

Here  we  may  take  notice  of  tJ*€  cearf/cfrccs  of  the  tVcsl  Intlics,  MASS, 
out  of  wkort  ^r«it,  bolkd  to  a thick  fat  coosiatence,  are  made 
very  good  candlee.  Jtny.  On  the  CreaUam,  part  u« 

If  aoefa  a uon  will  smile  and  stroke  hia  beard. 

And  Borrow,  wagge,  cry  hem,  when  he  should  grooe, 

Patch  grief  with  prouerba,  make  misfortaoe  diunke. 

With  candtt-v‘»*trr$:  bring  Mm  yet  to  me, 

And  1 of  him  will  gather  paiieDce. 

h'AaAiywarr.  klurk  Ada  Natking,  fol.  117* 

Bnt  every  living  thing 

Den.  *Hs  true— must  pensh ; 

Our  tires  arc  hot  our  marches  Wour  graves. 

How  dost  thou  now  Lieutcoaot  i 

Lise,  Faith  'tis  true, 

We  are  but  spam,  and  cawiht-mds. 

Beammtnt  and  Ftetekrr.  Tkt  Unmuarant  Lieatemant,  act  3.  SC.  S* 

By  eandlt-ligkt  we  could  see  little  In  the  bottom  of  these  eyes 
but  lurid  ohjerta.  sorb  as  the  flame  of  the  ramdit,  wbirh  appeared 
trrimilons,  tbongh  iarerled}  bat  by  daylight  we  could  manifestly 
diacem  in  them,  biHh  the  rautioDs  of  every  neighbouring  object, 
and  ihe  more  vivid  of  tUeir  cokmrt. 

Baylt.  Vtrfnine**  af  Satnral  Pkilatapky,  part  I.  css.  5. 

When  he  It  drew'd  he  goes  to  rowrt,  come*  into  the  drawing- 
room, and  walking  bolt  upright  under  a branch  of  tandUiUchs, 
hla  wig  is  caught  by  one  of  them,  and  bangs  dangling  in  the  air. 

Sptttatar,  No.  77, 

Tom,  a pert  waiter,  smart  and  clever, 

AdroU  preteore  Sc  wanted  never, 

CurwQS  to  see  what  eaus'd  this  root. 

And  what  tbr  doctors  were  about. 

Silly  stepped  in  to  snutTUie  candtn. 

And  &tke  whale'ertbcy  pleas'd  to  want  else. 

CoK  tham,  T%e  Antiquarians. 

Tlw  knives  and  forks  with  silver  liandies, 

The  ramdUttitkt  of  bright  ;_French  plate, j 
To  hold  her  beat  mould  (taUuw)  candk*. 

Were  ail  IfTought  forth  to  he  dixpiay'd 
In  fonule  bonaewifry  parade. 

IMyd.  Tke  AVv  Riret  kead. 

CANDLEMASS,  a festival  of  the  Christinn  rhurch, 
in  honour  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
the  Presentation  of  our  T^onl  in  the  I'einple.  It  is 
celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  February,  the  fortieth  (Uy 
after  the  Kativity,  and  derives  its  name  from  Ihe  con- 
secration and  distribution  of  tapers,  which  then  took 
place  according;  to  the  ritual  of  the  Romisli  calendar: 
(Montague,  Orig.  Ecc.  i.  1.57>)  or  n*  the  same  author 
states,  ^om  the  cessation,  on  that  day  till  -AH  Hallow- 
mass,  of  the  use  of  lights  at  Vcs|>er8  and  Lilonies } a 
custom,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  one  of 
the  Proverbs  collected  by  Ray: 


On  Candlems*  day 

Throw  Candle  ami  CandlcsUck  away. 

Hoapiniui,  (de  Fesl.  Pur.  53.)  has  detailed  the  for- 
mularies used  in  the  benediction  of  the  topers  on  this 
day.  The  praycn  arc  directed  Ihroogh  the  intercession 
of  the  V'irgin,  that  the  candles  may  be  sanctified  to 
the  good  Olid  profit  of  nil  men,  and  the  health  of  the 
souls  and  luHlIes,  whether  in  earth  or  sea  j that  the 
creatures  of  wax  may  be  so  blessed,  that  wherever 
they  are  lighted  or  placed,  the  evil  spirit  may  tremble, 
and  with  liis  servants  be  in  such  terror  aud  confusion, 
so  ns  to  Hy  away. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  this  festival  arc  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Febnian  rites  of  P.tgnnism 
which  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  w hich  arc  briefly 
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CANDUB-'  deicribed  by  Ovid,  {Fast,  ii.)  Pope  Scrpui,  (x.  n. 

C41,)  bus  the  credit  of  traa&fcrriog  this  **  false  roao* 
— metry  and  untrue  belief,”  as  it  is  styled  by  Becon,  io 
bis  Reliques  o(  ifome,  to  **  God’s  worship/’  This  Pon- 
tiff  hallowed  the  feast  tborowc  all  Chrlsiendome  j 
and  every  Christian  man  and  woman  of  eoveuable  age 
is  bound  to  come  to  church,  and  offer  up  their  Can- 
dles, os  though  they  were  bodily  with  ourLadycj 
hoping  for  this  reverence  and  worship  that  they  do  to 
our  Ladye,  to  have  a great  reward  in  heaven/’  Fuller 
in  his  Church  IJislory,  informs  us  that  in  a Convocation 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  among  the  ceremonies 
which  it  wa.9  decided  were  not  to  be  contemned  or 
cast  away,  was  specially  reserved  this  of  bearing  of 
Candles  on  ('andlcmass  day,  in  memory  of  Christ  the 
^spiritual  Light,  of  whom  Simeon  did  prophecy,  as  is 
read  in  the  Church  oii  that  day.”  The  conse- 

cration of  tapers,  however,  was  prohibited  by  an  Order 
of  Council  in  154f<. 

The  Festival  of  Sta.  Agatha  which  commences  on 
Caodlcmoss  day  in  Sicily,  still  more  plainly  resembles 
the  corresponding  Februan  rites.  Lighted  tapers  form 
a distinguishing  psirt  of  the  ceremonial ; and  the  me- 
saory  of  Proserpine  ia  still  cherished,  though  under 
another  supersiitinn,  by  kimlling  a blazing  pine  torch 
near  the  very  spot  to  which  the  ni)ihological  legend 
assigned  the  scene  of  Pluto's  amorous  force.  A clear 
and  detailed  account  of  this  festival  w ill  be  found  in 
Blunt's  f’tstiges  of  jtneient  .\JaiuitTt  in  lialif. 

CANDY,  r.  Fr.  **  le  coadir,  to  candy,  to  grow  can- 
did,  os  sugar  after  boiling.”  Cotgravc.  The  Italians, 
(says  Menage,)  call  mgar-candy,  Zacchurodi  Candia; 
as  if  mode  and  imported  from  Candia  or  Crete.  If  this 
be  the  origin,  the  usages  by  Drayton,  Carew,  and 
Browne  will  be  consequential. 

To  give  certain  ap|)earances  resembling  those  of 
tugnr-casuJjf  t to  form  or  congeal  into  glistening  sub- 
stances into  icicles. 

In  Beanmont ; — to  cover  over,  to  overspread } as 
with  sugar-candy. 

Siorr  wh«n  those  frokU  thut  Winter  brlofs. 

Which  ramify  every  ffecn, 

Renew  lu  like  the  teeming  rprings, 

And  we  thus  frcab  arc  kreo. 

/Jray/vm,  7%f  Qwit  »/  Cynthia. 
Now  that  the  winter’s  gooe.  the  earth  hath  tost 
Her  snow. white  n>bes,  and  nuw  m>  more  the  frost 
• Caniif$  the  gra»«,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 

Upon  the  lilTer  lidic  or  chrystal  stream. 

Cerrw.  Tks  Spring. 

In  winter's  time  when  hardly  fed  the  6ockes, 

And  iside*  hung  dangling  on  tl>c  rockca  ( 
tVhen  ilyesia  itnuad  the  Unods,  ia  stircr  ebaines. 

And  hoary  frosU  hod  candy' d all  the  pUioca. 

JTroirfie.  UtitamniaM  I’astaraU,  book  L ^0*^  4. 
This  snlarc’a  divine  eonUgion  spreail 
Upon  all  coirtrarics  its  conquering  tnlfrhti 
W~ith  honour,  thla  disgrace,  imbclUthi'd  $ 

This  camdiad  bitterest  tortures  with  delight. 

Brauataml.  Z'/grAe,  mh . 16.  Wt.  19d. 

Here  I aay  notkioy  of  Eringn  roots  growing  in  this  county,  the 
tandyimg  of  them  bemg  bveofne  a staple  comirntditr  at  Colchester. 
These  are  soreralgn  to  strengthen  the  nerves  ; and  pity  U Is,  that 
any  rigour  acquired  by  Uiem  ahuuld  he  othenrbe  employed  then 
to^the  glory  of  God  1 FmUcr.  ISW/Ai«,  v.  I.  p.  337, 

CANE,  t>.  "k  Fr.  ciwi«e;  It.  ami  Sp.  canna;  and 

Cax*,  r,  f Lat.  ctfNJw,  which  Mcmtge  derives 

Ca'nt,  j from  the  Gr.  aavva,  and  the  Gr.  from 

Ca'kk-juice.  J the  Hebrew,  and  remarks  thut  the 
word  U common  to  the  eastern  languages.  Sec  Car,  n. 


Then  they  pneke  bim  [ibe  Elephant]  with  ahorp  ramcf,  and  CAN*£. 
ratue  him  to  go  into  a strait  house,  and  there  they  nut  a rope  — 
•bout  his  middle  and  about  his  ftvt,  and  let  him  stand  tbrre  three  CAKEA. 
or  foure  dayes  withoot  eating  or  drinklog ; and  tlken  they  bring  a - 

female  to  him  with  meat  and  drinke,  and  within  few  dayes  at 
becomoeth  tame.  HakUtyt.  Vayaget,  Sfc.  Af.  Ratpk  FilcJu 

*71s  like  li^t  case*,  that  first  rise  big  asd  brmre. 

Shoot  forin  xn  smooth  and  comely  spaces ; hare 
But  few  and  faire  diTisinns  t but  being  got 
Aloft,  grow  Ivaoe  and  ttreigblucd  i full  of  knot. 

And  last,  goc  oot  in  aotliing. 

Bm  Janiim,  Vmiervod,  fel.  Ifil. 

But  yet  ere  long  agaioc  he  doth  mtunie. 

And  brings  with  hlcn  bia  iron  taut  and  fire, 

Wherewith  be  doth  beate  <1*iwt?  nod  humr 
All  thoac  whoru  1m  to  misehlcfo  doth  desire. 

Httrtimgtam.  Orimndat  bouk  ll.  sU  67. 

As  well  reeds  as  eaaes,  spread  U»cir  leskvs  like  wings  round 
one  after  another,  on  ntfier  side  upon  tbe  very  jornia,  and  that 
io  alternative  eonrse  alwate  rerle  onicriy,  so  as  if  one  sheath 
come  foorth  of  the  right  side,  the  other  at  U>e  neit  knot  or  ioynt 
above  it  puttetfa  out  on  the  IcB,  and  thus  it  <U»th  Uiroughout  by 
tuniea.  Italland.  PUmifi  X.  i.  fol.  463. 

Blit  in  his  way  tigfiU  on  the  barren  plalnes 

Of  Serieaoa,  where  (Ibiiieses  drive 

With  sallcB  and  witkd  thir  r#Nie  wagypvns  light. 

htitt-im.  Pamdite  Aoig,  book  Hi.  k 4^19. 

The  great  priitce  who,  some  years  ago,  raatdn  general  oflaeer 
at  the  bead  of  bis  army,  disgraced  biro  irrccoreraMy.  llu'  (ro- 
nUbuient  wonld  have  ta'cti  miirh  less  had  he  shot  him  through  tbe 
body.  By  the  laws  of  iiemittr,  to  strike  with  a cane,  dishonoitrs  } 
to  strike  with  a sword,  does  nut. 

Smith.  lHarai  Srntimtnts,  Of  PraprUty,  part  i.  see.  ik 

As  the  Roman  censors  used  to  pnnLib  knights  or  gentiemen  of 
Rome,  by  tiiking  away  their  borws  from  tbem,  so  1 have  seised 
the  cantt  of  nany  crimitkali  of  figure,  whom  1 had  Just  reason  to 
nuunadrert  upon.  iTsl/c/,  No.  162. 

— ■ ' " Caspian  ranks 

From  barren  mountains,  from  tbe)oyless  coast 
Around  tbe  klormy  lake,  whose  name  they  bore, 

Their  scunitani  upheld,  and  raay  Imws. 

Olaaer.  Lmmidmay  book  iv. 

Tbe  first  of  these  writers  [Lacan]  in  enumerating  Pompey*a 
eastern  auxiliaries,  describes  a nation  who  made  use  of  the  tana- 
^nict  ns  a drink. 

' - ' I ..  I.  ...  Indians 

That  sackc  swectc  liquor  from  their  sugar  camtt,—May.  fMcam,  iu. 

Grainger.  Sugar  C«ae,  book  i. 

CAN£.\,  the  principal  port  in  the  island  of  Cnndia, 
lying  in  lat.  35°  *28'  45'^N.  and  long.  ^4°  12' 45'' E.  and 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Cydonia,  is 
of  an  oblong  figure  and  nearly  two  miles  In  circum- 
ference. Towards  tbe  harbour  it  has  only  one  gate, 
and  on  one  side  four  batteries,  on  the  other  a wall 
along  a ridge  of  rocks  connecting  the  town  with 
an  old  castle  now  in  ruins.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
wider,  and  better  built  than  those  of  Candia,  the 
houses  often  of  two  or  more  stories  •,  but  there  are  no 
squares  or  open  arches  of  any  magnitude.  The  best 
houses  ore  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  there  the 
principal  European  Consuls  and  merchants  reside. 

This  city  is  not  above  one- fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
size  of  Candia ; but  is  now  a place  of  more  im- 
portance  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  nearly 
six  tiroes  as  Inigc  as  that  of  Candia,  and  still  affords 
good  anchorage,  though  not  quite  secure  with  some 
winds.  It  is  thought  however  to  be  gradually  filling 
up,  and  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  fur  ships  of 
more  than  200  tons  burthen.  The  population  may  be 
estimated  at  about  8000,  of  whom  more  than  half 
are  Musulmans. 
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CA!fE\.  The  turroanding  coantiy  it  delightful.  On  the  eu( 
~ tide,  the  mountains  forming  Cape  Acruterl,  or  Malcca^ 
CANIS.^  close  the  view,  and  at  their  ftwl  lies  the  village  of 
Chalepa,  where  many  of  the  Franks  have  their 
country-houses.  Behind  thcytown  a gentle  declintj 
covered  with  oUre-gruvet  and  gardens  full  of  orange 
trees,  leads  up  to  the  ^Vhitc  Mountains,  (Asprobuna,) 
whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow  almost  during 
ei^t  months  in  the  year.  On  the  west  the  shore 
makes  a wide  sw’ccp  to  Cape  Spaila,  (the  Cimarus  of 
the  ancients,)  and  is  backed  by  an  extensive  plain 
richly  clothed  with  vineyards,  olive-yards  and  corn- 
fields, and  gradually  rising  to  the  font  of  the  western 
branches  of  the  same  mountain,  the  Leuca-ori,  or 
mountains  nf  the  Spbakiote.  Canea,  like  the  rest 
of  Candia,  is  subject  to  dreadful  earthquakes.  See 
Toumefort ; Sonnini ; Oliver,  and  Sieber's  Travels. 

CANEPHORA,  in  Boian^,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tondfia,  order  Monoej/nia.  Generic  character:  common 
calyx  tubular,  toothed,  bearing  many  flowers  j proper 
calyx,  five  or  six  cleft } corcdla  bell-shaped,  five  or 
six  cleft } fruit  inferior,  two-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Madagascar. 

CANES,  or  Cancbks,  a Province  of  Peru,  bounded 
on  the  east  and  south-east  by  those  of  Carabay  and 
Lampa,  on  the  south  by  Caillnma,  and  on  the  west  by 
ChumbivUca.  It  extends  about  thirty  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  fifteen  from  east  to  west,  and 
contains  a population  of  nearly  18,000  individuals. 
Being  in  an  elevated  sitiuition,  and  partly  covered  wiHi 
ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  clad  in  per- 
petual enow,  the  climate  of  the  Province  is  cold  and 
piercing,  and  its  vegetable  products  comparatively 
scanty. 

CAXGOXUMA,  a town  of  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
occupying  the  northern  extremiw  of  the  island  of 
Ximio.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  a small  river,  and 
has  a tolerable  harbour  defended  by  a rampart,  and  a 
guard-house  with  a garrison  of  500  men.  There  is 
also  a square  light-house  upon  a very  high  rock  near 
the  entrance  of  the  harbottr,  which  can  be  seen  for 


about  twenty  miles.  It  is  considered  as  an  important  C.W- 
place,  and  contains  a Custom-house,  w'hich  is  a good  G<iXUMA- 
building,  lal.  lO'N.  and  long  15'  E. 

CANGUA,  a Portuguese  word  which  has  been  . ^ 

adopted  to  express  the  Chinese  punishment  of  the  cha,  ^ ’ 
or  Wfxidcn  collar.  The  Conpia  is  a portable  pillory 
admitting  the  criminal's  neck  and  hands  in  separate 
holes.  Its  weight  varies  from  50  to  2(X>  Ibi  j and  the 
time  which  it  is  to  be  carried  is  assigned  at  pleasure  by 
the  Mandarin.  T^osc  who  arc  condemned  to  it  arc 
allowed  but  short  intervals  of  rest,  for  the  whip  of  the 
police  keeps  them  almost  in  perpetual  motion,  nor  arc 
they  released  without  a suitable  admonition  and  a 
severe  bastinadoing. 

CA'NiCULAll,  <m//.  I Lat.  canii;  Gr.  tevt'of  i 

Ca'kivi.  ) wapa  to  Kvtio,  to  kiss,  to  lick. 

See  Vossius.  The  Canicular  days  are  the  Dog-days. 

Canine  : of  or  pertaining  to  a dog. 


That  vUk  hU  •rbrcwH  licht  esmiem/orr, 
lafekkit  al  the  braynnys  and  tbc  are. 

DoofUu.  £m*oJss,  book  x.  fol.  325. 


Now  as  touebieir  grape  reij<dre,  it  ahoutd  be  made  of  the  rioe 
Psytbia  or  Ammloea,  and  before  ti»e  emmiemiar  dair»,  wbea  as  the 
grapas  be  bot  new  koit,  and  no  Wgftr  tbaa  rich  pease. 

ffsUamd,  FUttie,  vol.  L IbL  379. 


Some  latitades  bare  no  cenir«J!er  dajrcs  at  all  ; as  namelr  all 
those  which  here  more  tbaa  73  degrees  of  northern  elfvatwn  ; 
as  the  territory  of  Nora  Zembla,  part  of  Orecnlsnd  aod  Tartaiy  { 
for  unto  that  Mbitatioa  the  dof-star  ia  iorisible,  aad  appoareth 
aot  abort  the  borisoa. 

Sir  Thomms  JOrown,  book  Iv.  ch.  ziiU 

A third  kind  of  women  were  made  up  of  ewnine  particles ; tbrae 
are  what  wc  commonly  call  scolda,  wm>  imitate  tbc  oat 

of  which  they  were  lakcn  ; that  arc  always  busy  and  barbtnf  ( 
that  saarl  at  every  one  who  coDca  ia  their  way  i and  lire  in 
perpctaal  clamour.  Spectator ^ No.  SC9. 

As  churchman  wrangle  aot  with  Inning 
Nor  BialmiBeB-Ukc  carcMiar  whom  I &t«  j 
View  all  the  ceMMc  kind  with  equal  eyes, 

I dread  oo  masti/T,  and  do  cur  despise. 

UsaUUtm.  Om  a Dag, 


C A N I S. 


CANTS,  from  the  Latin  ooftis,  wary,  Lin. ; Dog, 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Digitigrada,  family  Carnivora,  order  Sarcophaga, 
class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character : three  false  molar  teeth  above 
and  four  below  on  either  side ) two  canine  teeth  in 
either  Jaw,  behind  each  of  which  are  two  tuberculous 
teeth,  of  which  the  anterior  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
very  Urge  t tonCTc  very  soft}  five  toes  to  the  anterior, 
and  four  to  the  hinder  extremities. 

Tills  genus  comprises  a number  of  animals  of  which 
the  habits  are  very  different  though  they  still  bear 
some  general  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  simi- 
larity in  their  structure  is  very  great,  and  fmrticularly 
in  the  form  of  their  teeth.  With  the  exception  of  one 
B{»ecies,  of  which  the  varieties  are  almost  innumerable, 
they  arc  wild  and  blood-thirsty  animals. 

The  genus  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-genera, 
those  which  have  the  t:ul  not  so  long  as  the  body  and 
not  furnished  with  hairs  in  great  numbers,  these  the 
Dogs  f and  secondly,  those  which  have  the  tail  very 


long  and  covered  thickly  with  hairs,  forming  a kind 
of  brush,  such  as  the  Foxes. 

A.  Dogs. 

C.  Familiaris,  Lin.,  Cuv. ; le  Chien  Domatique, 
Cuv. ; Faithful  Dog,  Pen.  Has  the  tail  bending  to 
the  1^  j snout  sharp,  nose  rounded  and  rather  pro- 
minent ; body  covered  with  hair ; tail  of  irregular 
length  in  the  different  varieties.  This  animal  is  the 
favourite,  the  companion  and  protector  of  man  ; swiR 
of  foot  and  endowed  with  an  exquisite  scent,  he  ac- 
companies his  master  to  the  chare,  the  pleasures  of 
which  he  enjoys  as  completely  as  the  hunter  himself. 
His  attachment  is  proverbial,  and  must  be  well  known 
to  the  most  common  obsencr  j an  inti-rcsting  ex- 
ample of  which  is  related  by  Miss  Ikngcr,  in  her  Lfe 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Ukoft.  **  During  this  mournfol 
spectacle  the  little  favourite  Dog,  starting  from  the 
robes  under  which  he  had  been  concealed,  lavivbed 
caresses  on  the  insensible  corpse;  and  lying  down 
between  the  headless  shoulders,  moaned  piteously 
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CANI5i.  whilst  he  licked  the  blood  of  his  murdered  mistrees. 
Touched  by  this  iasUnce  of  brute  sympathy,  the  exe- 
cutiuDcr  suffered  him  to  keep  bis  place  ; even  the 
Eurl  of  Kent  sbowed  the  pour  aniiiud  an  iudul^nce 
denied  to  the  last  moments  of  Mary  Stuart  j and  such 
was  the  impression  this  trait  of  animal  bdelity  pro- 
duced in  statesmen  and  courtiers,  who  had  discarded 
all  faith  in  human  attAcbmenU.  that  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  being  honourably  recorded  in  the  official 
occounts  transmitted  to  Lord  Burleigh.  The  Dog  is 
said  to  Itave  died  in  two  days  after  his  mistress.”  The 
Df»g  is  born  with  his  eyes  closed,  ami  they  do  not 
become  open  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after  birth. 
The  fenude,  which  is  called  Bitch,  goes  with  young 
about  sixty  days,  and  pups  six  or  eight  young  ones  ; 
the  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth  in  two  years,  and 
lives  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ; the  latter  of  which 
period  it  rarely  exceeds. 

Dogs  are  found  wild  in  great  numbers  in  Congo. 
iBthiopm.  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  llope,  arc  red-haired,  lank,  and  have  turned  up 
toils  } they  are  not  of  any  particular  variety,  but  re- 
semble the  Greyhound,  Hound,  fee.  They  ore  cxceetl- 
ingly  cunning  and  very  swift,  so  that  they  are  seldom 
taken.  They  bunt  in  packs,  attacking  even  Lions  and 
Tigers,  and  are  very  destructive  to  cattle  and  animals 
of  the  cbacc.  They  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in 
America  before  that  quarter  of  the  globe  was  visited 
by  Europeans. 

Buffon  has  given  a very  excellent  description  of  this 
genus,  and  he  considers  oil  the  varieties  to  have  de- 
generated from  the  C.  Dometticus,  affected  by  climate 
and  other  adventitious  circumstances  ; wc  have  here 
divided  them  into  six  principal  varieties,  under  each 
of  which  arc  placed  those  animals  which  seem  most 
nearly  to  resemble  each  other. 

a C.  Domcslicut,  Ray  j le  Chien  tie  Berger,  Buff,  j 
Shephefir s Dog,  Pen.  Ears  straight,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail  funiLshed  with  long  hairs,  as  is  also  tliat  of  the 
body;  they  arc  sharp-nosed  and  erect;  and  are  very 
large  and  strong,  more  particularly  in  France  and  the 
Alps,  those  of  England  being  much  smaller.  They 
have  a remarkable  cUiw  on  the  hind  legs,  called  the 
dew-claw,  occasionally  also  seen  in  S|ianiels,  these  ap> 
pear  not  to  have  any  |>arttcu]aruse.  They  ore  very  clever 
in  directing  the  course  of  Sheep,  and  in  preventing 
them  from  straying  beyond  proper  bounds  ■,  and  are 
frequently  the  sole  guardiaus  of  large  Bocks  in  the 
grazing  pnrts  of  this  kingdom.  The  CM«i  hup,  Buff.; 
Pomeranian  or  R Dog,  Pen. ; is  the  same  as  the 
Shepherd's  Dug,  with  the  exception  of  being  larger 
and  more  vigorous.  The  C.  Si^tirtrus,  Lin.;  Greenland 
Dog,  Bewick ; seems  also  to  be  the  same  animal 
slightly  varied  by  climate ; they  are  commonly 
black  and  white;  are  strong,  nimble,  and  active,  and 
are  harnessed  to  the  sledges  in  which  the  (ireen- 
landers  make  their  journeys  during  their  long  winters. 
The  number  of  Dugs  usually  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose isfit'C,  yoked  in  couples  with  a leader  ; the  reins 
nre  fastened,  to  the  collar,  and  in  driving  the  cry  iag~ 
hghg  turns  them  to  the  right ; whilst  houglta, 
hougha  directs  them  to  the  left ; ah,  ah  stops  them, 
an  ha  makes  them  set  off.  The  driver  carries  a stick 
ornainenled  with  iron  rings,  the  jingling  of  which 
encourages  the  Dogs,  and  when  they  are  inattentive 
to  their  duty  he  ih^ws  it  at  them,  and  catches  it  up 
as  he  p.'isses  by.  The  dexterity  of  the  driver  in  re> 
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gaining  the  stick,  is  a matter  of  considerable  impor-  CANIS. 
tance,  for  as  soon  as  the  Dogs  find  that  it  is  lost,  they 
not  unfrequcntly  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  rarely  stop 
till  the  carriage  is  dashed  to  pieces,  or  themselves 
completely  exhausted.  These  Dogs  ore  never  known 
to  lose  their  way,  even  when  their  master  is  unable  to 
guide  them,  from  being  compelled  to  close  his  eyes 
against  the  pitiless  storm,  'ihe  extent  of  ground 
over  which  they  will  run  is  almost  incredible  * they 
have  been  known  in  three  days  and  a half  to  make  a 
journey  of  *i70  miles.  When,  from  the  length  of  the 
journey,  it  is  impossible  to  finish  it  in  one  day,  the.ie 
animals  lie  round  their  master,  defend  him  from 
danger,  and  keep  him  warm  through  the  night. 
Blumenbach  considers  the  Dogs  which  nre  met  with 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  nnd  which  are  fiitlened  and 
eaten  by  the  n.itives,  to  belong  to  this  variety. 

fi  C,  I'enalU'ut  S*ignx,  Hay;  C.  Sagas,  Lin.j  U 
Oiirn  conraut.  Buff.  ; Hound,  Pen.  I'mler  this  head 
may  be  included  three  kinds  of  Dogs,  1.  C.  Terrarius, 

Caius;  Terrier,  Pen.;  of  these  there  arc  two  kinds, one 
of  which  is  rough,  short-legged,  long-b.ickcd,  and 
very  strong  j of  a blackish  yellow  or  Ian  colour,  mixed 
with  white,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  M irc-Anired 
Terrier  i the  other  sleek  and  well-formed,  with  a 
shorter  body  and  more  lively  ; it  is  of  a reddish  brown 
or  bright  black  colour,  with  tanned  legs.  They  have 
A very  fine  scent,  and  arc  usually  employed  in  ousting 
Foxes  from  their  cover  j and  are  very  inimical  to  all 
kinds  of  vermin,  for  which  purpose  the  breed  is  kept 
up  with  great  care  by  some  persons.  A remarkable 
instance  ot  the  ability  of  the  Terrier  in  destroying  Hats 
is  at  present  exhibited  in  a cockpit  nt  Westminster, 
in  which  a Terrier,  named  Billy,  destroys  a hundred 
Hilts  in  loss  than  six  minutes.  S..C.  Lecerarius,  Caius  ; 
le  Braque,  Buff.;  Harrier,  Pen.  This  variety  is  well 
known,  and  derives  its  name  from  being  employed  in 
hunting  the  Hare  ; it  is  very  vigorous  and  nimble ; 
its  cry,  when  in  full  pursuit,  is  considered  by  9]>orts* 
men  as  extremely  harmonious.  To  Uds  division 
belong  the  Foxhound,  which  appears  to  be  only  a 
larger  kind,  and  the  Beagle  a smaller  kind  of  Dog. 

3.  C.  Sanguinariu*,  Caius ; Shulhounde  of  the  Scots ; 
Bloodhound,  Pen.  This  animal  is  large,  strong, 
muscular,  broad-breostcd,  stern-countenanced,  of  a 
deep  tan  colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a black 
spot  above  each  eye ; its  scent  is  remarkably  keen,  and 
on  this  account  it  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
finding  out  stolen  game,  and  ntore  particularly  on  the 
borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  tracking  (hose 
persons  who  might  be  obnoxious  to  their  neighbours 
from  their  predatory  conduct ; and  it  is  stt^d  (hnt 
the  only  mode  of  destroying  the  scent  was  by  spilling 
some  fresh  blood  upon  the  track,  onmeeting  with  which 
the  Bloodhound  was  at  fault.  They  are  taller  than 
the  Hound,  ore  finely  made,  extremely  swift  and  saga- 
cious, and  are  commonly  of  a reddish  or  brown 
colour.  They  bark  in  hunting,  and  but  rarely  at  other 
times.  They  are  nearly  extinct  in  England  at  pre- 
sent, but  arc  saki  to  be  kept  in  the  coiircnts  among 
the  mountainous  districts  of  SwUserland  ; nnd  it  may 
perhaps  be  a question  whether  the  Dogs  of  ^t.  Ber- 
nard do  not  belong  to  this  variety,  'i'he  preceiling 
arc  British  Dogs.  4.  C.  Dalmatianas ; le  Braque  de 
Bengal,  Buff.;  Dalmatian  Dog,  i^.  I'his  IX>g  reseiii- 
blrs  the  other  Hounds  in  its  size  and  figure  ; it  is  of 
a white  colour  spotted  with  black,  and  is  the  Dog 
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CAM18.  which  Is  generally  used  as  an  ornaoicnt  to  the  coach- 
box  in  England,  and  vulgarly  called  the  Danish 
Dog.  5.  C.  I'ermttor,  Caius  } U Bautt  d jamktt  tonet — 
d droit^t,  Boff. ; Tum^yit,  l*en.}  is  long'bodicd, 
and  luis  short  crooked  legs  } It  is  spotted  with  black 
on  an  ash  ground.  6.  C.Atiarius  yitfuaticas,  Kay  i le 
grand  ei  U peiU  Buff.t  Wattr  Doy,  Pen.  These 

Dogs  have  the  heiul  large}  the  cars  long  and  pendent} 
limbs  short ; the  position  of  the  tail  is  almost  hori- 
zontal ) the  liair  is  long  and  curied  over  the  whole  of 
the  body,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  figure 
of  the  animal } it  is  generally  of  a white  or  ashy- 
white  colour  ] the  toes  are  webbed,  and  the  animal  is 
frequently  employed  for  Duck-hunting. 

7 C jiviartuM,  «ce  Hupanicu$  compestm,  Ray ; 
r Epogneui,  Buff.;  Spaniel,  Pen.  'i*he  Dogs  of  this 
race  have  the  he^  small  and  round ; the  ears  long 
and  pendent ; the  legs  short ; the  hair  of  unequal 
length  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  longest 
on  the  ears,  neck,  and  back  of  the  legs.  They  vary 
much  in  site,  and  amongst  them  arc  included 
Pointers,  Setters,  King  Charles's  Dogs,  and  the  Shock 
Dog.  1.  C.  JoiculariM,  Lin.;  the  Pointer,  Bewick. 
This  Dog  appears  to  be  of  S{janish  origin,  but  the 
breed  has  been  much  improved  in  England,  so  Chat  it 
will  iH)w  hunt  with  but  little  education  ; it  is  em)iloyed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  game  in  shooting,  os  is 
also  the  C.  Index,  Caius  ; the  Setter,  Pen.  It  is  said 
that  Robert  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
the  tirf>t  who  broke  a Getting  Dog  to  the  net.  2.  C. 
Brevipihs,  Lin.;  l«  Gredin,  Buff.;  King  Charlex’s  Dog, 
Pen.  This  beautiful  little  animal  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  the  companion  of  Charles  II., who  rarely 
wulk^  out  without  being  accompanied  by  several  of 
these  little  Spaniels.  They  are  the  mmu  Dogs  which 
ore  knoMm  by  the  name  of  the  Marlbornngh  Breed, 
having  been  kept  uitb  great  care  by  that  family  for 
many  years,  ai^  not  allowed  to  be  parted  from ; of 
late  however  they  have  become  more  common  ; it  is 
very  remarkable  for  having  the  palate  conudelely 
black  i it  has  long  cars  ; the  huir  lung  and  slecK,  and 
marked  with  reddish  brown  spots  on  a white  ground. 
The  Pyrame  of  Buffon  seems  to  be  the  same  anirnid, 
but  is  black  generally,  with  reddish  legs,  and  a red 
spot  above  the  eyes.  3.  C.  Slelitaue,  Lin. ; le  Chien  da 
Maite  ou  Dickon,  Biiffl;  Shock  Dog,  Pen.  This  is  a 
little  Dog  completely  covere^l  with  hair ; it  is  the 
Dog  which  was  formeriy  used  ns  a lap  Dog  by  the 
ladies.  A variety  of  it  Is  the  Lion  Dog,  so  eullcil  from 
having  the  anterior  lialf  of  the  body  covered  with  long 
hair,  whilst  the  hind  ]mrt  is  quite  bare,  excepting  a 
tuft  upon  the  tail.  The  Spaniel  Gentle  or  Comforter, 
against  which  Holinshcd  was  so  severe,  on  account  of 
the  fondness  of  (he  Imlloa  of  his  time  to  it,  must  also 
be  attached  to  this  divirion. 

B C Groins  HiUrnicus,  Ray ; le  Matin,  Buff. ; Irish 
Greybonnd,  Pen.  This  animal  is  now  very  rare  ; it  U 
the  largest  of  the  species,  standing  about  three  feet  in 
height  j the  head  is  long,  and  tlie  forelicud  brood  ; the 
ears  short  and  demi|)endcnt  j the  legs  long,  very  large, 
and  jxiwerful  ; the  body  large  and  of  proportionate 
size  with  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  without  being 
fat;  iU  general  colour  is  white  or  crimson.  Its 
aspect  is  mild,  and  it  is  tmctable  and  good  tem- 
pered j of  great  strength,  and  seizing  its  prey  by  the 
back  shakes  it  to  death.  It  >vas  formerly  employcil  in 
bunting  W olves,  but  is  not  now  fit  for  any  sporting 


purpose  in  this  country.  Degenerate  from  this  animal,  CANfS. 
Bufon  believes  the  following  to  be,  1.  C.  Pennticus 
Grains,  Ray  ; 1«  Levritr,  Buff.;  Greyhound,  Pen.;  which 
seems  to  differ  from  the  last  nametl  merely  in  being 
more  elegantly  shaped  ; the  head  is  longer  in  propor- 
tion ; the  forehead  more  arched;  the  muzzle  sharjier; 
the  ears  short  and  straight ; and  the  tail  very  lung  ; 
the  body  and  limbs  remarkably  light.  It  is  the  fleetest 
of  all  D^gs.  and  hunts  by  sight.  A smaller  and  more 
elegant  animat  of  the  same  kind  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Italian  Greyhound,  of  which  the  hair  is 
very  smooth.  And  another,  the  Oriental  Greyfniuad, 
is  distinguished  by  the  very  long  hairs  with  which  its 
tail  is  furnished,  and  by  its  lung  pendulous  ears.  The 
C.  Agasans,  Caius ; Gatehound,  Pen.;  which  is  now  lost, 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  the  Greyhound. 

C,  Mastivns,  Ray;  le  Dogtre  de  forte  race,  Buff.; 

Mast^,  Pen.  This  is  a D<^  of  %*ery  Urge  size,  and 
barks  very  loud  ; it  is  strong  and  thick  mode  ; its 
head  large,  and  it  has  great  pendulous  lips  ; it  has  a 
fine  countenant'e,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  indi- 
genous to  England ; its  hair  Is  close,  except  on  the 
back  part  of  the  thighs  and  tail,  where  it  is  longer; 
the  lips,  nose,  and  outsides  of  the  ears  are  block,  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  of  a pale  dun  colour.  The  Mnstift 
of  England  were  in  great  repute  even  so  early  as  the 
time  at  which  the  country  was  under  the  Roman 
Government ; and  an  officer,  called  Prorwrntor  Cyw^ii, 
was  ap]K>inted  to  look  after  their  breeding  and  send 
the  finest  Dogs  to  Rome,  for  exhibition  in  the  com- 
bats of  animals  at  the  Hreus.  !>tow,  in  his  Annals, 
gives  a curious  description  of  a contest  between  three 
Mastiffs  and  a Lion,  before  James  I.,  of  which  the 
following  it  the  account : One  of  the  Dogs  being 

put  into  the  den,  was  soon  disabled  by  the  Lion,  which 
took  it  by  the  bead  and  neck  and  draggetl  it  about ; 
another  Dog  was  then  let  loose  and  served  in  the  same 
manner ; but  the  third  being  put  in,  it  immediately 
seized  the  Lion  by  the  lip  and  held  him  fora  consider- 
able time,  till  being  severely  torn  by  his  claws,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  hU  hold  ; and  the  Lion,  greatly  ex- 
hausted in  the  conflict,  refused  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment ; but  taking  a sudden  leap  over  the  Dogs,  flew 
into  the  interior  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  Dogs 
soon  died  of  their  womids ; the  last  survived,  and  was 
taken  great  care  of  by  the  King’s  son  ; who  said,  he 
that  fought  with  the  king  of  beasts  should  never 
after  fight  with  any  inferior  creature.'* 

« C.  Molotsus,  Lin.,  Blumcnb. ; IcDogue,  Buff.  ; Bvll 
Dog,  Pen.  This  animal  is  perhaps  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  of  the  greatest  courage  in  the  creation ; it  docs 
not  stand  very  high,  but  is  very  strong  and  muscular  ; 
its  nose  is  short,  and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the 
upper,  giving  it  a very  savage  ap|M.*anincc ; it  is  very 
cruel,  and  often  bites  before  it  barks.  Its  coiimge  in 
seizing  the  Hull,  which  it  alwaj-s  endeavours  to  do,  by 
darling  at  his  muzzle,  or  pmarng  him,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  is  well  known,  and  was  celebrated  by 
Claudian  in  the  line 

" M«fTiaquc  Uururuni  fracturl  cuUa  Dritoaui.** 

It  wus  formerly  very  common  in  England,  to  which 
country  it  seems  to  have  peculiarly  belonged,  but 
since  the  inhuman  sport  of  Bull-baiting  has  gone  out 
of  fiishion,  its  numbers  have  very  much  diminished. 

A remarkable  instance  of  the  courage  of  (his  animal 
is  given  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  though  the  cruelty  of  the 
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CANIS.  owner  of  the  Dog  oumot  be  too  highly  roprobeted. 
**  Some  years  »ys  the  Dr.,  *'  at  a BaU-baiting 

in  the  north  of  Mnglaod,  when  barbaroue  cuatocn 
was  very  common.  3 young  man,  confident  of  the 
courage  of  his  Dog.  laid  some  irifiing  wngcr  that  he 
would  at  separate  times  cut  off  all  the  four  feet  of  his 
Dog,  an<l  that  after  every  amputation  it  would  attack 
the  Bull.  The  cruel  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
Dug  continued  to  seize  the  Bull  as  eagerly  as  if  be  had 
been  perfectly  whole  !"  Tbe  Bull  Dog  seems  to  be 
the  parent  of  two  other  kinds  of  Dogs.  1.  C.  Fricotor, 
Ian.;  U Dugiun,  Buff.;  Fug  Dog,  Ben.  This  little 
snarling  Cur  is  a miniature  of  the  Bull  Dug,  it  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  with  a blacksnout,  and  generally  carries  its 
tail  curled  over  its  back.  C.  ^ugfpliut,  Lin. ; ie  Chien 
Turc,  Buff. ; Saktd  Dopf,  Ben.  Tbis  Dog  bns  no  hair 
but  on  the  face,  the  rase  of  his  body  is  usutilly  yellow 
and  black,  like  tbe  skin  of  tbe  Negruea.  'Fbe  of 

Buffbn  is  nothing  more  than  a mongrel  of  the  Pug  and 
the  little  Danish  Dog. 

{T  C.  Terrtt  JVbo«.  Blumenb.  j Nemfomndiamd  Dog, 
Bewick.  This  Dog  is  known  by  its  height,  standing 
between  two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground ; his 
hair  long  and  silky,  and  his  tail  covered  with  lung  hair, 
and  generally  curled  over  bis  bock;  his  coat  blockond 
while ; but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  about 
him  is,  that  the  spaces  between  his  toes  are  completely 
webbed  so  os  to  render  biiu  an  excellent  swimmer.  Thme 
dogs  arc  very  tractable,  are  easily  taught,  and  are  very 
sagacious,  of  which  the  following,  though  a good 
example,  is  by  no  means  on  uncommon  one.  In  tbe 
summer  of  1799.  a gentleman  went  to  Portsmouth 
for  the  benefit  of  soa-batbing.  Uc  was  conducted  in 
one  of  the  machines  into  the  water ; but  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  steepness  of  the  shore,  and  unable 
to  swim,  he  found  himself,  the  instant  he  quitted  the 
machine,  nearly  out  of  his  depth.  The  state  of  alarm 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  increased  his  danger ; and 
unnoticed  by  the  person  who  attended  the  machine, 
he  unavoidably  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not 
a lar^  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  by  accident  was 
stancUng  on  tbe  shore  and  observed  his  distress, 
plunged  in  to  his  assistance.  The  Dog  seized  him  by  the 
hair  and  conducted  him  safely  to  land.  The  gentle- 
man afterwards  purchased  the  Dog  at  a higti  price  ; 
and  preserved  him  as  a treasure  of  equal  value  to  his 
whole  fortune.  Bingley’s  Animal  Biography.  In  Ibc 
Island  of  Newfoundland  and  in  Canada,thcsc  Dogs  arc 
employed  for  draught,  l>eing  harnessed  to  sledges  or 
small  carts,  and  frequently  )>erfonn  their  task  without 
a driver ; as  soon  as  they  have  delivered  their  loarl, 
they  return  home,  and  are  rewarded  w ith  some  dried 
fish,  of  which  they  are  very  foud. 

Such  then  is  a general  desiTiption  of  the  Dog  tribe, 
but  from  the  free  intercourse  which  the  different  va- 
rieties have  with  each  other,  a multitude  of  mongrels 
of  all  klr.dh  are  produced,  which  def\-  description. 

C.  Lupu$,  Lin.,  C'uv. ; le  Ijmp,  Buff. ; Pen. 

Taller  than  a la^e  Greyhound;  head  long;  nose 
pointed ; ears  erect  and  sharp ; tail  straight  and 
shaggy,  its  tip  black;  legs  long,  and  the  fore  legs 
mark^  with  a black  stripe  ; hair  longish,  of  a gre)  ish 
yellow  colour,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ^lobe 
becoming  whitish  during  the  winter.  It  inhabiu  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  was  for- 
merly very  common  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  is  now 
completely  extirpated,  the  last  having  been  killed  in 


Iraknd  inl710.  This  is  a cruel  cowardly  animal,  ex-  CANIS. 
cept  when  pressed  by  hunger,  when  it  will  attack  even 
men ; at  other  times  he  dies  from  them,  and  preys 
upon  animals  and  on  carrioo.  At  times  tliey  arc  said 
to  disinter  bodies,  and  from  tbeir  having  been  seen  en- 
gaged in  this  w'ay,  arose  amongst  Ihe  French  )>easaats 
the  stories  of  the  Loup  Oarou,  ami  of  tbe  B Vre  H'ulf 
of  Ihe  Saxons.  They  are  oxccediug  inimical  to  Dugs 
and  bite  very  bard.  When  bunted,  it  is  usual  to  protect 
the  Dogs  necks  with  collars  armed  with  iron  spikes. 

C Lycaon,  Lin.;  le  Loup  noir.  Buff.;  Blavk  IVolf. 

This  differs  but  little  from  the  preceding,  except  in  the 
colour  of  the  fur.  which  is  completely  black.  Pennant 
considers  it  a variety  of  tbe  C.  Lupus.  It  is  a native 
of  Europe. 

C.  >l/exica«iu.  Lin.;  le.  Loup  de  Mei'ypu,  Buff.;  ilfer- 
icou  ll'olf.  Pen.  Head  and  jaws  very  large,  as  are  also 
tbe  teeth ; upper  lip  furnished  with  very  strong  bris- 
tles; of  u greyish  white  colour;  cars  erect;  striped 
with  transverse  dusky  lines,  os  Is  also  the  body;  legs 
and  feet  striped  w ith  black.  It  is  occasionally  found 
white.  Inhabits  the  hottest  parts  of  Mexico. 

C HuUr,  le  Loup  Kouge,  C'uv.;  Red  h’oi/.  Of  a fine 
cinnamon  red  colour,  with  a short  black  mane,  extend- 
ing along  the  w'hole  length  of  the  back.  It  iulmbits 
tbe  marshy  parts  of  America. 

C.  Aureus,  Lin. ; U Loup  dor^  on  le  Chocal,  Schreb.  ; 

Schakat,  Pen. ; Jackal  TbU  animal  is  very  similar 
in  shape  to  the  Wolf,  but  not  so  Urge  ; the  head  is  of 
a fox  red  colour,  intermixed  with  ash  grey  hairs,  each 
of  which  has  a blackish  ring  and  tip ; the  upper  lip 
and  throat  white;  the  whiskers  biack  ; ears  reddish 
externally,  and  white  within ; tbe  outsides  of  the 
shoulders  and  thighs  fox  red,  their  insides  and  the 
belly  of  a reddish  yellow  ; the  toil  straight  and  more 
hairy  than  that  of  the  Wolf,  and  of  a greyish  yellow  ; 
the  tips  of  the  long  hairs  being  dark,  give  purls  of  tbo 
body  a dusky  hue  ; the  hairs  ore  course,  and  beneath 
them  is  found  a kind  of  woolly  fur  of  a grey  colour. 

The  tongue  has  on  either  side  a row  of  small  warty 
prominences.  It  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  .Asia  and 
Africa,  hunts  in  packs  in  full  cry.  from  night  to  morn- 
ing, ami  carries  off  sheep  and  poultry ; will  prey  on 
carrion  and  even  upon  roots,  when  much  pressed  by 
hunger.  Its  bark  Is  a kind  of  howl.  When  token  young 
it  is  easily  tmned,  and  even  hen  wild  it  readily  ns- 
soeintes  with  Dugs.  It  burrows  in  the  earth  an«i  lies 
quietly  there  during  the  day  ; then  sullies  out  from  its 
holes  at  night,  and  hunts  by  scent  It  is  vulgarly 
called  the  Uon's  Prorider,  but  all  Ihe  use  it  seems  to 
be  to  the  Lion  is  that  of  disturbing  the  more  timid 
inhabitants  of  the  forest,  whilst  he  l^ing  on  the  watch 
seizes  such  os  he  may  choo.se. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  the  Dog  and 
Jackal  are  not  of  the  same  $]>ecies.  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  intercourse  with  one  another, 
seems  rather  to  favour  the  opinion.  7*he  same  notion 
has  also  been  held  w ith  respect  to  the  Wolf  and  the 
Dog,  but  naturalists  have  determined  that  they  are 
three  distinct  species. 

B.  Pares. 

C.  Vulpes,  Lin.;  URenardordimire,  Buff.;  Pox, Pen. 

This  mischievous  animal  is  found  in  almost  every  pnrt 
of  the  world  ; it  has  a sharp  nose,  brood  head,  the 
front  of  which  is  flat;  lively  eyes  of  the  nocturnal 
kind ; body  long,  of  ayellowikh  red  colour,  but  subject 
3x9 
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to  great  variety  on  that  point  j tnil  stralpht,  nearly  aa 
long  n«  the  bn<iy,  and  very  bushy*  tipt  with  white. 

Ill  Kngliind  there  are  three  varieties,  the  Grtyhound, 
the  and  the  Cttr  For;  these  differ  but  little, 

except  in  size  and  some  trifling  variety  of  colour.  The 
Car  Fox  is  considered  by  Pennant,  to  be  the  same  as 
the  C.  Jhfttx  of  Linmeus.  'Phe  other  varieties  are, 
the  CroM  Fiat,  which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  is  know  n by  a black  stripe  across  the  shoul- 
ders, and  another  extended  along  the  back  j the  Brant 
Rx,  from  Pennsvlvania,  an  animal  about  half  the  size 
of  the  common  lox,  having  the  under  part  of  the  tail 
black,  and  the  whole  coat  much  marked  with  ash- 
coloured  hair,  amongst  the  red.  The  Karagan,  from 
Tatary,  the  general  colour  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Wolf,  with  a block  spot  behind  the  whiskers,  at  the 
base  of  the  exterior  edges  of  tbc  ears ; and  also 
between  the  shoulders ; the  throat  and  belly  of  a deep 
grey.  The  Corsac  Fox,  from  the  Crimen,  with  soft 
downy  hair,  colour  tawny  in  summer, grey  in  winter} 
tip  and  base  of  tiul  black.  The  Fox  is  very  destructive 
to  poultry  and  game  j it  Is  very  cmfty,  when  it  has 
killed  more  than  it  can  eat  It  witt  carry  it  away,  and 
hide  it  in  (he  earth  till  It  has  need  of  it.  It  has  a very 
strong  smell,  and  makes  use  of  (bis  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  Badger  out  of  his  hole,  which  it  then  ap- 
propriates to  its  own  use,  und  enlarges.  It  is  also  very 
fond  of  gnipes,  and  does  an  immense  deal  of  mischief 
in  those  countries  where  there  are  vineyards.  Pennant 
seems  to  think,  that  they  were  Jackals  and  nut  Foxes 
which  Mamson  employed  to  destroy  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  as  the  latter  are  not  gregarious,  whilst 
the  Jackal  is  found  in  large  herds,  and  in  the  very 
neighlmurhood  of  (iaza. 

C.  Gnereo  »1rgenteut,  Lin. } U lUnard  tricolor  tf  /4me- 
rique,  buff,  j F^hous  Necked  Fox,  Shaw  j ash-coloured 


on  the  hack,  and  white  beneath  ; a cinnamon  red  stripe  CAVIS. 
extending  along  the  flanks  ; about  the  cars  and  sides 
of  the  neck  a yelloAvlsh  retl  patch.  It  iobabits  North 
America,  according  to  Schreber,  but  Cuvier  says  it  is 
found  in  oil  tbc  warm  parts  of  that  continent. 

C.  Ni^er,  Cuv.  j U Itcnard  argent^  on  iwir,  Sclircb. } 

Black  Fox.  This  animal  resembles  the  common  Fox, 
it  is  black,  with  the  points  of  the  hairs  tipped  with 
white,  except  on  the  ears,  shoulders,  and  tail,  which 
arc  entirely  block  ; the  tip  of  the  tail  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  Americtu 

C.  Lagopus,  Lin.}  U Kenard  bleu  ou  lioiis,  Schreb.  ; 

Arctic  Fox,  Pen.  Has  short  rounded  ears  almost  hid  in 
fur } hair  very  soft,  and  of  a cinereous  colour,  often 
quite  white  in  winter,  and  longer  during  that  season 
than  in  summer}  tail  shorter  and  more  busby  than  that 
of  the  common  Fox.  It  is  found  in  Siberia.  The  fur 
of  this  animal,  as  well  asof  the  black  Fox,  is  considered 
very  valuable. 

C.  Maometas,  Lin. ; le  Renard  du  Cap,  Schreb. ; Cape 
Fox.  Yellow  on  the  flanks  } black  ou  the  back  mixed 
with  white,  and  growing  darker  as  it  posses  backwards 
to  terminate  in  a point } tall  bushy,  and  of  a yellowish 
brown.  Inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  C.  Zerda,  of  Pen.,  or  the  Fennek  of  Bruce,  may 
be  noticed  as  perhaps  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  it  any  proper  place,  as  but  little 
is  known  alAout  iu 

These  arc  the  principal  species  of  the  genus  Coatr, 
there  arc  some  others,  however,  which  are  less  impor- 
tant, and  for  which  tbc  reader  must  see  Kay,  Sy»op*i$ 
QuadrvpeduM ; Linnsi  Si/itema  Naturet  •,  Pennant's 
British  Zoology  and  Hiitmy  of  Qaadrupedt ; C'uvier, 

R^gne  Animal;  Bewick's  History  of  QuadrHpeds. 


Cakib  Major,  in  Aitronomy,  a constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  feet  of 
Orion.  Flamstead  has  catalogued  thiriy-one  stars 
belonging  to  U,  of  which  Siriut  in  the  mouth  is  the 
brightest  amongst  all  the  fixed  stars.  Its  name  is 
derived  fi'om  &iro  t«5  ataqp^voi : because  the  light 
may  be  supposed  to  flow  from  the  gaping  and  panting 
of  tbc  dog,  or  as  Aratus  has  given  it, 
attfustC  xa*  pi¥  caXcotNr* 

A second  star  of  considerable  brightness  on  the 
bead  is  called  Isia.  These  situations  are  assigned  to 
him  by  most  Astronomers,  but  ore  reversed  by  Hygi- 
D1IS,  {Foet,  Att.  XXXV.)  The  mythological  legend 
assigns  two  origins  to  this  constellation  : according  to 
one  it  was  a dog  of  Orion  transferred  to  the  skies  in 
ortier  to  cnal)le  its  master  to  follow  his  favourite 
diversion  : according  to  the  other  it  was  Mmrea  the 
dug  of  Icarius  and  Erigone } a translation  which  Lucuui 
has  sarcastically  objectcfl  against  Bacchus,  (Oevv  cc.) 

Cavis  Minor,  or  AntetciniM,  has  the  same  leger^ 
attached  to  It  It  rises  before  Canis  Major,  and  has 
fourteen  stars  assigned  to  it  by  Flamstead,  of  which 
the  brightest  is  Procyon,  (rpoeiNcv.) 

To  tbc  heliacal  rising  and  setting  of  these  constel- 


lations, an  extraordinary  influence  was  ascribed  by  the 
ancients } and  the  fieriod  still  termed  Dog  days  was 
supposed  to  be  regulated  by  it.  The  classical  writers 
abound  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  effects  produced 
by  this  phenomenon  { and  few  have  embraced  more 
wonders  in  a short  compass  than  Pliny.  Fervent 
maria  exoriente  eo,  fiactaant  in  cellis  vina,  moienturatagna. 
Orygem  appellal  ^gyptus  /tram  in  exortu 

contra  stare  et  contaeri  tradit  ac  vAat  adorare  cum  ster~ 
nttcrit.  Canes  quidem  toto  evspatio  maxime  inrabiem  agi 
non  est  dubium.  ii.  40.  The  duration  of  these  days  was 
long  a matter  of  dispute,  some  counting  thirty,  some 
thirty-four,  others  forty,  (Kepler,  Epii.  A$t.)  In  the 
Homan  calendar  the  heliacal  rising  took  place  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  some  excuse  appears  due  to  the 
ancients,  for  referring  the  effects  of  the  hottest  time 
of  the  year  to  the  star  then  pre<lominating.  But  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  has  transferred  it  with  us 
to  a later  and  a cooler  season,  August  15  : although  our 
almanacks  still  sagaciously  note  the  commencement  of 
(he  Dog  days  on  the  third  of  July,  and  their  close  onthe 
eleventh  of  August.  The  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  year 
was  computcil  from  this  helmcal  rising,  and  hence  is 
sometimea  called  Che  Canicular  or  the^thic  year,  from 
Sothis,  the  name  which  they  gave  to  Sirius.  Their  umde  of 
computation  did  not  arise  frain  the  peculiar  brightness 
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CANTS  of  this  8Ur>  but  rather  bocaiise  the  orerflowing  of 
M.AJoa.  ihe  Nile  was  observed  to  take  place  at  the  same  season  j 
r:  about  the  suminrr  solstice.  The  colour  and  aspect  of 

CANKER,  th,.  giar  furnished  this  superstitious  pwplc  with  various 
omens.  For  an  account  of  the  Sothia^  or  Canicular 
period,  tlve  reader  may  turn  to  Hale’s  Anabfsii  0/  Chro- 
nology, I.  U,  where  is  afforded  a curious  reconciliation 
wlh  truth  of  a passage  in  Hcrodotos,  which  other 
writers  of  sufficiently  profound  learning  have  been 
accustomed  to  dismiss  contemptuously  as  a fable. 

CANIbTER,  H.  Imt.  ennutrum,  so  called  because 
made  (originally)  of  split  caac*  or  reeds.  See  Vossius. 

■ Her  priacrly  foeet 

Wu  next  her  side,  iu  order  sate  the  rwt,  ^ 

Then  emunistert  with  bread  are  heap'd  oo  Mfh  ; 

Th’  atteodaats  water  for  their  hands  supply. 

JhydeM.  yirgil,  .EarW,  1. 


Here  loaves  In  caau/rr«  are  pil'^  Idgh , 

Aad  Ibm  ia  Aunes  the  slaurhlered  victims  fly. 

Pcffe.  Tkeh^  Statiua,  book  L 


CANKER,  V.  “)  Canker  is  cancer  differently 
Ca^NKsa,  a.  written  j and  so  written  much 

CA'nKtnno,  adj.  more  variously  applied,  ^f(tlunl 

Cj/sKKhnohr,  mmedicabiU,  cancer.  Ovid,  .We/a- 

Ca'nkerukk,  od;.  morphoset,  n.  695,  is  rendered 

Cs^NKsaous,  adj.  cancer  by  Ad<lison,  and  cmtA’er  by 

Ca'sKsav,  >Sandy».  (See  Cs^iCEa.)  Otafrer  U 

Ca'ncariiness,  applied 

CA^Nxca-BiT,  To  any  thing  that  eats,  gnaws, 

Ca'nkbR'Bloom,  corrodes,  consumes,  devours,  or 

CA^NKsa^KATsy,  destroys. 

CA'Nasa-noLK,  To  any  thing  that  has  the 

CA'NKsa-woau.  J malignant,  corrupt,  infectious, 
virulent,  envenomed  qualities  of  a cancer,  Grose 
lays  that  in  Gloucestershire  a poisonous  fungus  resem- 
bling a mushroom  is  called  farther ; in  some  counties 
the  caterpillar;  in  Devonshire  the  dog-rose,  the 
con/lrer-rose  ; and  in  the  North,  canker'd,  bcotch,  can- 
ktrt,  is  cross,  ill-conditioned. 


PrTilcia*  U the  enmier,  th«t  rstckclh  the  booe, 

To  I«tc  commeth  the  medicine,  if  thoo  let  the  to  it, 

By  loBf  condausacc  enercAW  more  sad  more. 

Sir  n*mnt  Mert.  H’fker,  fol.  24* 


That  which  ia  left  of  the  paUner  worm*  luube  the  frashopper 
wteo,  the  residue  of  the  gnabopper  hathe  the  enmker  v«rmt 
eaten,  and  the  rcatdiM  of  the  renirr-wena^  hathe  the  calerpitler 
eatea.  Gemera  Biile,  li6l.  •Tav/,  cb.  L r.  4. 


What  a emrtJkartf  mynd  this  heiTtikehath,  there  can  1 trowcao 
man  doiibtc  that  beareth  wbat  foolish  gandes  be  deuiKih  vpoo  it 
of  hit  own  franllche  bead. 

Sir  J2«me«  .Were.  Verkre,  fol.  393. 

Perewcll  a psyve  of  hellyabe  impss 
of  cenArni  Sathan'a  race  : 

For  you  are  eomles  vnto  God, 
and  hii  in  eury  place. 

«N  Horace,  Satyrt  6. 

It  is  now  by  y*  eagre  dalce  sanoe  of  the  naraphrase  made  more 
Ivjqide  to  ninne  pleasanatly  ia  the  mouth  of  any  man  wMcbc  it 
not  to  moche  infected  with  iadnratr  bliodneis  of  hertc,  with 
malicious  enucarJaer,  sad  with  to  mnrhe  peruerse  )i»dfmei. 

VdmU.  Pre/me*  tm  Lmk*. 


And,  as  with  sgr.  hit  body  oogller  growei, 

$0  his  mind  carJun.  Sh^uyemre.  Temftit,  fol.  15. 

Caniis  breake  forth,  eoole  rottz'd  rp  from  bell, 

Creepes  Into  false  King  PblUp’s  cankrrd  breat. 

Who  with  eld  hate  of  my  go^  h^  possest, 

Doth  by  his  ptoU  the  Anstriao  Duke  excite, 

To  ioyne  with  him  to  worke  vs  all  diapigbt. 

Afirraur  far  HagiitraUt,  fol.  071. 


And  as  a c«it4rr,  slighting  hclplcaac  arts,  CANKER. 

Creeps  from  Ui'  infected  to  the  sounder  parts : — 

So  by  deinres  the  winter  d wan  death  CAN* 

Congeales  the  path  of  life  and  htops  her  breath.  NABIS. 

SanAyt.  Ovid,  Hrtamorpioret,  book  IL  « ^ ^ 

The  Earl  of  Warwirke  was  a pransing  rourwr. 

The  hsitty  heart  of  bit  could  brarc  on  mate  1 
Our  wealth  through  him  wait  maay  a time  the  worwr, 

So  camAardfy  be  bad  our  kin  in  bate. 

Hirnar/or  Magitiraiet,  fol.  401. 

It  [disaimnlalion]  causetb  him  torae  tyrant  to  his  owoe, 

And  to  bis  state  workes  swift  runfualun, 

Aboue  hU  cedars  top  it  high  doth  shoot, 

And  cAN<lrr-hi<  deumir«;s  It  to  the  root.  Id,  /k  fol.  704. 

Edo.  Know  my  name  in  lost 

By  treasons  tooth  : bare  gnawne,  and  camAer-A4(, 

Vet  am  1 noble  as  the  aduenary 
1 come  to  cope.  Shakrprare.  Lear,  fol.  307. 

The  canAer-liaaaui  Have  full  as  deep  a dye 
As  the  perfumed  tinetnir  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  lurh  ihorncs,  and  play  as  wanUmly, 

Wbm  summer's  breath  thm  nwaked  bods  discloses. 

Id,  SvnutU,  soil.  lie. 

When  on  an  old  tree,  under  which  ere  now 
He  many  a merry  roundeUr  luul  sung, 

A^poo  a leaAciS  canker-raim  Gough. 

His  well  tun'd  bag-pipe  carelessly  he  hung. 

l>rmyfan.  The  Ttath  Eefagnr, 

Hit  chamber  all  waa  banc’d  almnt  with  rollcs 
And  old  records  from  auncieui  limes  ileriu’d. 

Some  made  in  books,  tome  in  long  pHrebment  trrolcs, 

That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  fuU  of  cauAtr-h'tirt. 

SyemKT.  Farrif  Kpieeme,  book  IL  can.  9.  at.  57. 

Who  doth  to  sloth  hU  yonnfer  dates  iii|ni|re. 

Pur  foml  delight,  he  clips  tGe  wings  of  fame; 

For  sloth,  the  eamktf-aeutiM  of  honours  badge, 

Fame's  Cetbered  wings  doth  fret. 

HirToar  far  MagUtraiea,  foi.  572. 

First  take  tlic  glass,  the  god  replies ; 

Mao  views  tlte  world  with  partial  ryes. 

Good  gods!  eaclaitns  the  startled  wight, 

Defend  me  from  Ibis  hideous  sight ! 

Corruptluo  with  corrosive  smart, 

Lies  cankering  on  his  guilty  heart. 

Cry.  Fahlt  7.  part  IL 

The  advancement  to  oflke  of  persons  only  for  excelling  in  those 
qualities  [virtue  and  learning]  prevents  the  tmnkrrt  of  envy  and 
(action,  that  corrupt  and  destroy  so  many  otlier  guvemmeeu. 

TemyCe,  Of  Hrr**iA  Firtae, 

. Outrageous  mix’d  with  these 

Another  species  of  tyraaiuc  rule, 

Unknown  Wforc,  whose  eaneraa*  shackles  arix’d 
Th'  envenom’d  sonl. 

Tkaauam.  lAAtriy,  part  ir.  v.  50. 

Thna  bleat  with  all  that  commerce  could  supply, 

America  regard*  with  jealoos  eye 

And  canker'd  heart,  Ute  parent,  who  so  late 

Had  match'd  her  gasping  fram  the  jaws  of  fate. 

Falcaner.  The  Ikrmagagae. 

But,  love  had  like  the  canker-warm, 

Coiisiun'd  her  early  prime  t 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  check  t 
She  dy’d  before  her  time. 

Maiiet.  H mmd  k/arguret. 

CANNA,  in  Bofany,  a genas  of  the  class  3/onaiufria, 
order  MonogynUt,  natural  order  Connctf.  Generic 
character:  calyx  three-leaved;  corolla  six-jMirted,  . 

erect;  nectary  two-parted,  revolutc  ; style  lanceo- 
late, adhering  to  the  corolla. 

lliis  genus  contains  fifteen  species,  natives  of  both 
Indies,  they  are  beautiful  plants,  and  easily  cultivated 
CANNABIS,  in  Botany^  a genus  of  the  clans  Dioecia, 
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CAN-  order  Pentandria,  natuml  order  Vtriepn.  Generic 
N^IS.  : Male.  fiowcTt  calyx  five-parted  j corolla 

CANNK  » Female  fUaeer,  calyx  oiie-leaved,  entire,  widely 

gaping;  corolla  none;  stylea  two;  nut  two-valved, 
enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

C.  infiiNi,  Flemp,  the  only  species  known,  is  a native 
of  Persia,  but  universally  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
useful  qualities  in  tliis  island,  the  fenny  counties  are 
most  favourable  to  its  gpuwth. 

CANN'.£,  a small  town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  (he  Province  of  tiiiri.  It  stands  near  the  river 
Ofantu,  (the  former  Aufidus,)  and  only  a short  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  rendered  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  by  (he  victory  gained  there  by  Hannibal,  917 
years  before  (he  Christian  era.  The  field  of  battle 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  H Cantpo  di  Snttgue,  the 
" Field  of  Rlood."  The  present  town  is  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Canosa. 

CANNANORE,  (Canfira,  Candr,  or  Cdla-n4da,)  a 
town  on  the  roost  of  Malabar,  in  lot.  11^  59'  N.  and 
long.  75°  *27'  E-  It  is  protected  by  a fortress,  placed  on 
n point  which  forms  tlie  small  bay,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  (own  stands.  This  fortress  has  been  strength- 
ened by  some  Euro^an  works  since  it  came  into  the 
Kosl  India  Company  8 possession.  The  territory  annexed 
to  the  town  extends  about  two  miles  from  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  The  soil  is  unerien  and  stony,  but  every 
where  susceptible  of  cultivation,  with  fallows  at 
proper  intervals.  The  town  is  one  of  the  best  built  on 
this  coast ; it  is  principally  inhabited  by  Mohamme- 
dans of  that  class  called  M4pill4,  (Muplay,)  the  re- 
puted descendants  of  emigrants  from  Arabia,  in  the 
seventh  century,  {As.  Res.  v.  10.)  A considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  with  Surat,  Arabia,  Sumatra,  and  Uengnl ; 
and  horses,  piece-goods,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin, 
and  camphor  arc  imported;  pepper,  cardamoms, 
sandal-wf^,  coir,  (rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibres,)  and  shark 
fins,  arc  the  principal  exports.  This  town,  as  most  of 
those  on  this  coast,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Mohammedan  traders.  It  was  anciently  dependent  on 
the  C)icrical  RAjk,  but  became  virtually  a possession 
of  the  Portuguese  early  in  <h«  sixteenth  century.  It 
passed  with  the  greater  part  of  (heir  establisbmcnU 
into  the  bonds  of  the  Dutch,  and  was  sold  by  them  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Sovereign  : a hfbf  or  lady, 
for  the  succession,  according  to  the  i&ingular  practice 
of  the  N4ycr‘s,  goes  entirely  in  the  femUe  line.  She 
pays  an  annual  revenue  of  14,000  rupees,  («^i2.50.)  to 
the  British  Government,  which  also  receives  the  cus- 
toms collected  in  the  ports.  One  of  her  titles  is  AU 
R4jk,  **  Sovereign  of  the  sea,**  in  consequence  of  the 
maritime  possessions  of  her  fiimily,  which  has  long 
possessed  the  Laccadive  Islands ; butcocoa-nuts,  betle- 
nuts,  and  plantiuns  constitute  the  whole  produce  of 
those  wretched  islets. 

Hamilton's //uidsj/un,  tL290;  Trovel^  o/Tra  PaoUno 
di  San  Bartolomeo,  144. 

CANNES,  or'CA.xBs,  a small  seaport  of  France,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Jn  the  Deportment 
of  the  Var.  Its  environs  produce  good  wine,  oil,  and 
fruit;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  2800,  carry 
on  a considerable  pilchard -fishery.  The  towm  has 
been  rendered  memorable  us  the  place  where  Buona- 
parte landed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  on  his  return 
from  Elba,  to  resume  the  government  of  France,  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


CA'NNIBAL,  tt.'l  Cotgrave,  under  the  word  eWa  CAN- 
CA^NNiaxi.,  adj.  f (dog)  has  appeiii  du  chten.  A 
Ca^NNioALLY,  ^most  insatiate  appetite ; a*  stu-  cAN- 
CA'NNiaaLivM.  ) mach,  which  though  it  lay  in  unto  NON'KKR. 
vomiting,  still  would  have  more.  Perhaps  from  Lai.  , - 

cassis,  a dog. 

This  w(^  is  not  in  our  older  lexicog r^here,  though 
used  by  so  early  a writer  as  llackluyt.  See  the  example. 

The  Ctffbcs  I learned  to  be  nea-eatm  or  etmilmU,  aad  graat 
caemicf  to  the  bUnden  of  TiiiiMiad. 

UaklmfL  VfyfOge,  Sft.  Sir  Raitrt  Duddeky. 

For  Dot  the  Chri»Uao,  or  the  itw  alotke, 

The  Persian  or  the  Turk,  arknowled^  lh«; 

Thii  m3r8l«r3r  to  (lie  wrU«t  Indian  kiw>wo, 

And  lo  the  and  Tartar  la. 

Daeirt.  Tkr  lutmxrrtaUtf  oftkr  Saul,  aw.  33. 

Bot  the  raae  li  mach  worse,  fur  thr«c  raimiiaU  too  ai  well  na 
the  wiki  ones,  not  only  dauce  about  surh  a taken  atran^rr,  but 
at  last  devour  bin.  * Cmlcy.  Kuays,  r«a.  viii. 

Afkd  bee  bad  bin  cnmniMfy  iritira.  her  laisbt  haue  boyld  and 
eaten  hiia  too.  iSiMiib;»rarr.  (.U/riaiaHut,  fut.  23. 

For  this  mson  I roald  not  forbear  cotntniinicatinir  to  you  some 
imperfect  information  of  a act  of  men  (If  you  will  allow  thein  a 
place  in  that  species  of  beinft)  who  have  lately  elected  ihrmwlves 
mto  a nccturnal  fraieraity,  under  dir  tide  oi  llie  Moboci.  Club 
a name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a sort  of  ramuSa/s  in  India,  who 
ffubeist  by  pluoderin;;  and  devouriog  all  the  natinna  about  them. 

Sper/utar,  No.  32-1. 

Mr.  Faanln  [the  master]  who  was  with  me,  supposed  It  was 
doK*s  flesh,  and  I was  of  the  same  opinion;  for  1 still  doubted 
their  bciiif  ea»ufhaU.  But  w«  were  soon  eonviaced  by  most 
horrid  and  nodcmablc  proof.  CaaA.  royage,  book  iv.  ek*  niL 

^Vb^■f  the  moMurchles  subsisted,  this  naprineipled  cession  was 
what  the  influence  of  the  elder  braorb  of  the  bouse  of  Boorbon 
never  dared  lo  attempt  cm  the  yonofrer ; but  eammUai  teiToar  has 
been  more  powerful  than  family  inflnence. 

Jiurie.  On  a Brgtcule  Peace,  Letter  2. 


To  all  ibis  let  uijoin  the  practice  of eonnlWisiN,  with  wfaieh, 

la  the  proper  terms,  and  with  the  iftcateat  truth,  their  aereral 
factious  accuse  rsrh  other.  By  caNNihslirai,  I mean  their  derour- 
inff,  as  a nutrimrnt  of  their  ferocity,  some  part  of  tbe  bodies  of 
those  they  hare  murdered ; their  driakinf  the  blood  of  their 
ricdias,  aad  forrinf  the  victims  tbenselres  to  drink  the  blood  of 
thrir  kindred  slauphtered  before  their  faces.  By  cwmjnSs/mm,  I 
mean  also  to  rignily  all  their  namelew,  uomanly,  and  abominable 
insults  cMi  the  b^ics  of  tboic  they  slaughlercd. 

Jd.  Ih.  Letter  1. 


C A'NNONEER,  e 
CaVNONcni,  n. 
Ca'nnonaok,  V. 
Ca'skos,  a. 
Ca'nnomxo,  r. 
CA^NNON-n-tLI., 

CaNnon-bcixict, 

Ca'kkom-mocthsd, 

Ca'nwon-pral, 

CA^KWON-moor, 

Ca'knon-suot. 

Skinner. 


.*)  Fr.  cam»o«;  It.  castnone, 
augmentative  of  cunaa.  Menage. 
Cotgrave  says,  the  gun  tearmed 
a ctwmoM  ■ also  the  barrel  of 
any  gun  ; (more  generally)  any 
>instrument,  or  thing,  that  is 
long*and  hollow,  as  the  barrel 
of  a gun. 

Maffua  cantta,  (i.  c.)  a great 
tube  or  pipe,  from  its  similitude 
J to  a roed,  or  cune,  or  tube. 


No  life  of  drcachiog  tea,  nor  woodoeM  of  the  wynde  . 

Nor  rsaHSMt  with  th^  thuadriop  cracks  shall  put  her  from  my 
mind. 

l/mevrtuim  j^metarf.  Tke  Cemflaimt  af  a Louer,  4*c. 

By  and  by  he  comnuuuled  bit  men  to  shoot  off  twrU-r  <%■««««# 
charged  whh  bullets  into  the  wood  that  wns  bard  bv  those 
people  and  ahtpt.  at  whose  no  TV  they  werr  ;pvwtly  astooisfaed  and 
amared.  for  they  thoup-ht  hcsrrn  had  faltim  vpnn  them,  and  pul 
themvlties  to  flipfat,  howUnp,  cryiny  and  shrcekii^,  so  ibat  it 
aeemed  hell  waa  brokeo  loov. 

ffaMryt.  Fayage,  Jaynet  CerlMT. 
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CAN-  H«  f*iDe  to  fe  fort  wh^irin  wi*  an  aMKV  called  Gocoas»  and 
KONEEft.  flirt  abide  80 

k_,-^  _j  Bmrmet.  /Zmnb,  JOmg  BAvar^t  J$mrmtl. 

Tbe  Ihb  of  May,  tbe  Prince  of  Parma,  w*  otbcm,  cwne  to  rirw 
the  tovn  of  Grnuc,  irbicb  a raMnewrcrr  mw,  and  diacharfari  bit 
wherewith  be«  taoke  away  tbe  hinder  part  of  hia  bone, 
and  tbe  prince  but  a little,  lo  that  be  bruaed  him  tore. 

Sipv.  Qmrm  fJ/iggAt/A,  lAdC. 

Tlte  turret  of  ray  lw>pe,  whiHi  no-er  fallea, 

I>id  at  the  fint  all  Cupid's  power  dlspiac  : 

Bill  it  tVerthrow  while  aa  thou  arm'd  thine  erra; 

Tby  lonkea  were  reitfuiw,  thy  diadainra  thrir  oallea. 

Stfrlmg.  Sgmat  xxxil. 

A bird  that  ran  but  kill  a fly. 

Or  prate,  doth  plraee  bin  raa^eaty, 

'Hi  known  to  cuery  one. 

Tlie  l>uke  of  ftnwe  Rare  bim  a parret. 

And  he  had  twenty  roNneftf  for  it 
For  his  new  falcon. 

Corhrt.  Jgttrmgy  tm  Aware. 
LlX.  May  the  loud  cammgnim^  of  thimder*lK>lt9, 

Sernklnf  of  wolert,  ItowUnf  of  tortured  |chocta» 

Pnrane  thee  atlll,  and  hll  thy  amaaed  can 
With  cotd  aaloniabBrnt  ami  borid  frara  ! 

Drtutr.  ZiMfww,  act  I.  K.  1. 

Then  cornea  liome  flnatiaf  w’lih  a silken  sail. 

That  Sererne  shakvth  with  his  r«aa«M-prn/. 

n«ti.  Setirc  iii.  book  UL 
Now  each  relay  a srr'ral  stallon  findn. 

Ere  the  triuraphanl  train  the  eopp  ammonds  ; 

Rrlaym  of  twnir  loaf  breath'd  as  meter  windea. 

And  their  deep  reMiMMi-BMM<4 ‘d  eaperieoc'd  bounda, 
iMgrmaMt.  (readtirr/,  book  k.  can.  2. 

Aa  Botbli^  eotnea  amUac  to  that  man  who  holds  aothiiif 
enough  (alnce  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eriU»l  so  be 
that  ran  stint  his  desires  w ciMiuM-jma/  against  tentatiuna: 
wbcQCC  it  is  that  the  best  and  wisest  ram  hare  still  held  Ihcin- 
•elm  aborteal 

f/ff/f.  CArfsfien  .VMfrntrieis,  sec.  xL  V.  Ul. 
But  Captain  Beau,  who  at  that  time  scrvtd  as  rw««u»wrfr,  oars 
being  shot,  as  I mentioned  before,  told  him,  that  wa  were  not  at 
•11  alighted  at  bis  menaces.  MrmoirM,  v.i.  p.  64. 

The  Duke  uf  Savoy  lost  no  lime,  but  eontinned  ramH«m«ding 
tbe  place,  white  the  fleet  enm«  up  to  bombortl  it. 

iSurntt.  Oan  TtMter,  ^rr«  .iwM*,  1797. 

Tbe  friendly  rug  preserv’d  the  ground. 

And  hradlong  kniebt,  fnim  bmtse  (w  wound  i 
Like  fealher*bed  betwiat  a wall. 

And  hca^7  brunt  of  cgitHtm-MI, 

Butler,  //iidiiraf,  parti,  ran.  2. 

Tbe  fiat  sUra  are  so  rrmiite  from  tbe  earth,  that,  if  a cwajwm- 
hilkt  sltould  come  from  one  of  tbe  flat  start  with  as  swilV  a 
mutlon  as  It  hath  when  it  is  shot  uot  of  the  uKnuh  of  a rw«M»N, 
it  would  l«r  700,000  )Tars  in  rouiing  to  the  earth. 

Zarir.  Wurkt,  KUmrnti  tf  Xutwrat  PkUot»pkjf,f}n,\\\, 

’Hie  river,  that  ran  through  the  town,  dcfcDdcd  tbe  enemy  on 
the  south  side  of  it,  so  that  wa  could  not  come  at  them ; and  on 
the  Dorth'weal  part  nf  it,  within  iay  IVnoington 

esstle,  in  which  they  bad  placed  a garrison. 

LmUur.  Memuin^  V.  i.  p.  3. 

Prom  the  earliest  dawnings  of  policy  to  this  dsv,  the  invciitlon 
of  men  has  been  sHarpeniag  and  improving  the  mystery  of  murder, 
from  the  first  rude  essays  of  clubs  nnd  stoaes,  to  tbe  pnasBt 
psrfectioa  of  gunnery,  «uMnMrrriitg,  bombontiiur,  mining. 

Iturkr.  nM<flc»rion  of  Xatwrat  5ettrry, 

But  chiefly  on  the  rawMa’s  braaca  orb 
He  [Deallij  sits  tnnniphaol,  and  with  fatal  aim 
Involves  whole  sqaadruns  in  tlkC  sulph’rmu  storm. 

Jmgu.  A'^ffe-ffitf,  book  Iv. 
Who  tirads,  like  Mavors  Ann,  whoM  tongne 
Is  with  tbe  uipU  thunder  hung  ; 

W'bo  cries  to  fear>~**  stand  off  - aloof 
And  stalks  as  ha  were  caMtum-ptmf. 

CAurekiU.  TKt  Ohuit,  book  L 


1 A tmril  boat.  See  Cax^,  and  fmrti-  C.ANOa. 

Ca^nob.  / cularly  the  passage  quoted  from  Pliny. 

In  the  Bseaotime,  nothing  on  earth  conid  bauc  brene  mors 
welcome  to  rs,  next  vntn  gold,  then  the  great  store  of  wry  ex- 
cellent bread,  which  we  found  in  these  rsiMxtr ; fur  now  uor  own 
cried,  Let  rs  go  on,  we  eare  not  bow  farre. 

Umklujft.  Voyage,  4^^.  Sir  Walter  Kalegh. 

Unto  the  rougher  strcaaM,  tbe  cmcll  swaino 
Hurries  the  ahepheardeats,  where  having  layne 
Her  in  a boaie  like  the  cwwnoir^of  liwle, 

Some  seely  tmufb  of  wood,  or  some  trees  riude. 

Fata  from  tbe  ahoare. 

ffr«icj»c.  Britanmia'i  PaUaralt,  book  1.  St.  2. 

The  manner  of  making  a csooe  is,  after  cutting  down  a large 
long  tree,  and  ^uariug  the  uppermost  side,  and  then  liirniug  It 
npon  tbe  flat  aide,  to  shape  ine  opposite  tide  for  the  bottom. 

Then  again  they  tom  her  sind  dig  the  ituidc. 

ZteMgicr.  Voyage,  rol.  i.  ck.  riiU 

The  rsN0cr,which  these  people  use,  are  somewhat  like  Cliose  of 
the  Priradly  Islet ; bat  the  most  heavy,  chimsy  vessels-]  ever  taw, 
they  are  what  I call  doubla  (Watv-t,  miule  out  of  two  large  trees, 
hollowed  out.  C'osU.  Voyage,  book  Ui.  ch.  ix. 

In  the  Ea.at  Indies,  Canors  ore  sonietimea  from  forty 
to  Bfty  feet  lon^r.  and  Hve  or  six  feet  broad.  These 
carry'  pro]>ortinnahle  lading,  and  ore  fumUhed  with 
saiU,  wltich  are  nf  the  coarse  cloth  of  the  country. 

The  smaller  sorts  rarely  carry  sails  unless  when  gt>in^ 
before  the  wind  ; a kind  of  silk,  ^raas,  or  rushes  serves 
for  the  materiiil  of  which  the  sniU  are  composed. 
l*he  Indians  ^renemlly  row  with  |Ni<ldles  made  of 
some  light  wootl  j they  have  a very  lai^e  blade,  and 
are  managed  perpendicularly.  The  Canoes  ofCamuta 
are  of  the  most  fragile  texture  j and  of  so  little 
weight,  that  in  passing  fitvni  one  river  to  another, 
the  boatmen  carry  them  on  their  beads,  across  their 
portages.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  bark,  the 
pieces  of  which  are  sewetl  together  by  a kind  of  gra«s. 

This  bark  is  generally  not  more  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ( yet  in  these  frail  vessels,  the 
Indians  nnd  Canadians  do  not  hesitate  todescend  very 
dangerous  rapids,  notwithstanding  the  sligtitest  obsta- 
cle might  be  destniction;  and  so  easily  overset  arc 
they,  that  they  mjuire  the  most  cautious  nianag^meut. 

'J‘wo  person.4  descending  the  NultawiuuigA,  thus  tle- 
scribc  their  situation,  We  were  obliged  lo  lie  iti  the 
bottom  of  the  (?aDoe,  one  between  the  others  legs  ; 
and  so  still,  that  if  one  wished  to  take  nut  his  ]iOvUet 
handkerchief  he  had  to  give  notice  of  his  intention, 
that  the  movement  migiit  be  guarded  agmust.  Once  • 
we  struck-  and  even  the  Caomliun.s  uttered  a cry  of 
terror;  but  providentially  wc  remained  quiet;  the 
covering  was  not  perforated ; and  the  current  curried 
us  safely  off  again.“ 

The  Kstpiimiiux  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  these  vessels.  They  consist  of  a light 
wooden  frame,  covcretl  with  seal-skins,  and  sewed 
together  with  sinews ; the  skins  arc  not  only  extended 
round  the  bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise  over  the  top, 
forming  a complete  deck,  and  having  only  one  nj^en- 
ing  to  admit  the  Indian  into  his  seat.  I'o  this  hole  a 
flat  hoop,  rising  about  four  inches  is  fitted,  to  which 
is  fastened  the  surrounding  skin.  Ills  paddle  Is  about 
ten  feet  long,  light,  and  flat  at  each  end.  In  their 
l.'mgoage,  the  Canoe  is  called  a kaiak  or  man's  i>oat, 
to  distinguish  it  from  umiak,  the  woman's  boat.  The 
hitter  U a large  b<»at,  managed  by  the  womcn^  for 
transporting  their  families  and  posH.'«sions. 

The  same  Canoes  are  common  to  tbe  Greenlanders 
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CAXO&  Atui  EisquimAux  ; a^id  it  U natonisbing.  when  we  con* 
— eider  tlivir  itiHigniticHiU  conatruction^  ut  what  surprising 
Can*  distances  from  the  re^r^uas  they  communly  inhabit, 
OS12E.  these  j»eople,  especially  the  former,  are  found  in 
them. 

In  the  UUnds  of  (he  South  Seas,  the  natives  have 
a double  Canoe,  consisting  of  (wo  lung  Canoes  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  some  distance  apart,  and 
united  by  a strong  platform } acting  in  this  way  as  one 
vessel,  they  are  capable  of  carrying  a number  of  per- 
sons and  a considerable  lading. 

The  Canoes  uf  Otoheite  tmd  the  neighbouring 
islands  arc  divided  by  Captain  Cook  into  two  general 
cla-Hscs ; one  of  which  they  cult  Ivabahs,  the  other 
Pohies. 

The  ivabah  is  used  for  short  excursions  to  sea,  and  is 
oval ‘Sided  and  flat-bottomed  } the  pohie,  for  longer 
voyages,  and  U bow>sided  and  shar^t-bottomed.  The 
ivaibahs  are  from  seventy-two  feet  to  ten  in  length;  but 
the  breadth  is  by  no  me:uis  in  proportion,  for  those  of 
ten  feet  are  about  a foot  w ide,  and  those  of  more  than 
seventy  are  scarcely  two. 

There  is  the  fighting  ivabah,  the  fishing  ivaboli, 
and  the  travelling  ivulMh.  The  first,  according  to 
Captain  Cook's  description,  is  by  fur  the  longest,  and 
the  head  and  stern  are  considerably  raised  above  the 
bmly.  Id  u semicircular  form  ; particularly  the  stern, 
which  is  sometimes  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
though  the  boat  itself  is  scarcelv  three.  These  never 
go  to  sea  singly,  but  are  fastened  together  side  by  side, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet,  by  strong  pules  of 
wood,  which  are  laid  across  them  and  lashed  to  the 
gunwales.  Upon  these,  in  the  fore-piut,  a stage  or 
platform  is  raised,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
somewhat  wider  than  the  boats,  which  is  sup|K3rtcd 
by  pillars  about  six  feet  high.  Below  these  stages 
•it  the  rowers.  Some  have  a platform  of  bamboos,  or 
other  light  wood,  through  their  whole  length,  and 
considerably  broader  than  it,  by  which  mcmis  they 
will  carry  u great  number  of  men. 

The  fisbing  ivabahs  vary  in  length  from  about  forty 
feel  to  ten,  and  are  sometimes  joined  tw'o  together. 


The  travelling  ivabah  is  always  double,  and  for-  CaKOE. 
nlsbed  with  a small  ncut  house,  about  five  or  six  feet  — 
broad,  and  six  or  seven  feel  long,  which  is  fastened 

upon  the  fore-p«rt  for  the  convenience  of  the  prineijMd  ^ 

people. 

The  pahic  is  also  of  different  sizes,  from  sixty  to 
thirty  fret  long,  but  like  the  ivabah  is  very  narniw. 

T'he  fighting  pahic,  wrhich  is  tbe  largest,  is  fitted 
with  a stage  or  platform.  Those  that  are  used  for 
•ailing  ore  generally  double. 

Some  of  them  have  one  iua«t  and  some  two,  with 
a sail  pointed  at  top,  fetcmbling  a shoulder-of-multon 
•nil,  but  which  has  no  contrivance  either  for  reefing  or 
furling.  At  the  top  of  the  mast  ore  fastened  orna- 
ments of  feathers,  which  are  placed  inclining  obliquely 
forwards. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  informntinn  on  Canoes, 
will  find  ample  gratification  in  Cooke's  and  Anson's 
yojfitget. 

C.\NOJ,  tbe  edn^acubja  of  the  Uiudhs,  and  Kinndj 
of  the  Arabian  writers,  is  a town  to  the  west  of  the 
Ganges,  in  lat,^7®4'N.nnd  long.  7U®  47' E.  U was  the 
chief  town  of  a district  (scredr)  in  the  time  of  Acbar  | 
and,  at  a very  remote  period,  the  Capital  of  a great 
Empire,  which  still  existed  when  the  Mohammedans 
inv^cd  India.  It  stands  on  u sandy  soil,  at  about 
two  miles  from  (be  Ganges,  the  vaster  of  which  is 
brought  close  to  the  citadel  by  means  of  a canal.  One 
long  street  is  all  that  it  now  possesses;  but  fragments 
of  brick  and  traces  of  buildings,  to  the  distance  of  six 
miles,  show  what  its  extent  formerly  was.  Ancient  coins, 
indicative  of  its  prior  wealth  and  splendour,  arc  fre- 
quently found.  Tbe  dialect  of  Condj  was  probably  the 
parent  of  the  Hindi  aud  Ordui  or  Court  language,  of 
the  Moghul  Empire.  In  modern  times  the  decji  ravines 
and  thick  woods  (jangul)  by  which  the  country  round 
CanuJ  is  intersected,  have  nunlc  it  a favoured  resort  of 
thieves. 

Hamilton's  Jiind.  ii,  3*4  ; Lord  'N’alentia's  TraceU, 

1.187;  Rcnnell's  Memoir{  /t^een  Acherf,  il.;  Idrisi's 
Gtographia  Subienm,  p.  6‘i. 


CANONIZE. 


CA'NOMZE, ». 
Ca'noji,  n. 
Ca'nunkss,  n. 
Cano'nicai,,  adj. 
Ca?io'nicallv, 
Cano'nicalnkss, 
Can'o^mcalm,  n. 
Cano^kication, 
Ca'noxi»t,  «. 
Ca'^okistras, 
CA'soyisTicK,  adj. 
Caxoniza'tiok,  a. 
Ca'noniximo, 
Ca'nohxy,  or 
CA'xoNsnip,  n. 
CVnox-ait, 
Ca'nok-i,aw, 
CA'.vo.s-wisa. 


Gr.  navKtt  j Fr.  e<Twoa ; It. 
canone;  Sp.  eanoa.  **ThcGr. 
cut'Wi',"  Martinius  says,**  seems 
in  the  first  place  to  be  virgula 
cannea,  a rod  or  rant,  which 
is  usually  very  straight ; and 
its  etymology,  to  be 
enttHa,  a cane  or  reed."  .\nd 
V'ossiiis  thinks  the  rcasonplain 
> why  cnaon  should  have  its 
name  from  ranaa,  which  is 
straight,  anJ  therefore  reefi 
mensura,  a measure,  a rule. 
And  thus  (met.) 

A rule  or  law;  any  thing 
prescribed,  hud  down,  as  the 
rule  or  law  fur  regulation, 
J direction,  government. 


Canon  is  applied  also  to  the  persfin  who  uses  such 
raaon  or  rule,  who  Jays  it  down,  who  confurnis  to  it. 
Also, 

1.  To  the  rule  and  law  of  Ecclesiastical  roHly. 

To  the  catalogue  of  sacred  books,  by  which  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  be  regu- 
UtietL 

3.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  whose 
memory  was,  by  Ecclesiastical  crtHon  or  fair,  pre.sened 
in  the  festivals  of  the  Church.  And  from  this  last 
usage. 

To  canonize  is  to  enroll  among  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  CJiurch. 

Csloo  couatcy  Ut  st  DonbL  si>d  eanomistm  it  Issse. 

Piers  PhukmstH.  fisiM,  foU  1^. 

Wby,  qoAth  He,  wheruf  sq  torucUi  eauftmisiMi:  tliao;  if  this  be 
trrwe  1 rio  oruer  aubed  to  b«  reiwMisc*/  wHiie  I lyue.  Ve  do  the 
better,  quoth  1,  aor  scikd  yere  sAcr  DuUUer,  for  U would  be  but 
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» bt»5nei  for  you.  But  why  be  tbry  th»n  emnitrd  qootli  he  ? 
TbiMe,  quoth  I,  jr*  be  not  reiwNiW.  ye  oi»y  for  the  loorc  p«rte 
/ bothe  pny  for  Uen  & prty  to  tkC-.  As  we  m»y  for  A to  tU 
tbot  b*oe  yet  elyre.  But  one  y*  U c«»«e«w^  y«  may  pr»y  to  bUa 
to  Dfmr  for  vomi  but  ye  mevnut  pray  fur  bym. 

' Sir  Tk*m»$  Mott,  t^rket,  fol.  190. 


And  In  my  Lcrte  wowirco  I bcgeo 
Wlrat  tb«t  he  w»»,  til  thsl  1 uodrrs.toi»d, 

How  thAt  hl«  doke  was  sowed  to  Ws  bode ; 

For  which  when  I had  lon^erUed  me, 

I deemed  bin  some  for  to  be. 

Chmuctr.  TAt  LkmMuei  YrmauMts  t*r»l«gKt,  t.  16141. 


Atse,  if  the?  should  ezerciw  this  jarisdiclioo,  it  most  be  cx- 
ecuted  after  the  c«imn  laws,  which,  viiii  tlieir  author,  arc  pro* 
ttifotc  out  of  this  realiu. 

Str^pt.  R<(Pr4t.  LegA  and  .4p  7Hcr  to  CVwanrcW. 

Unto  WickUtfe  bliiisclfc  he  threatened  the  jrrcnler  ekcummu* 
aication,  and  further  iiuprUonmeot,  and  to  nil  his  fiuitors  ynlcsse 
that  they  after  tbr*'C  dayeS  co»o«foa//  adnmmlian  or  woruinf,  or 
os  they  call  Vt,  peremptorie,  did  repent  and  amend. 

Cakiftt.  Stmit  TriaU.  FracrrdiHgs  againtt  Jahn  tt’icltf. 


The  obediicc  of  Frances  was  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Thyrde  and 
to  his  succestoun,  caiMHira//irradBiitted  tiyaaboppea  of  Rome. 

}i^.  Apalaggt  p.  23. 


Howe  be  it  I doe  awribe  this  condemnation  rather  rnto  the 
eanouiits  than  rnto  dsninra.  FriiA,  WVries,  fol.  79. 


To  him  [St.  DarwH  our  country  calendars  gare  the  first  of 
Marche,  but  In  the  old  msrtyroloyies  I fiod  him  not  remembered: 
yet  I read  that  Callitns  tbc  Second,  firat  eanamard  bim. 

JJrapian.  /'oiy-oiUam,  Sang  ir.  tUustratiatu. 

And  for  that  came  it  is  not  said  amiase  loncbiog  eeclcaiasiirall 
CTsneiw.  that  intinct  of  the  Holy  Oboat  they  haoe  been  made, 
Oftcl  cooscerMed  by  the  retierend  acceptallou  of  the  world. 

Hwtktr,  E((hciiaiticai  Potitia,  book  iil.  see.  B. 

And  yet  w«  do  not  so  read  bis  workes  y*  we  bclene  any  tbini^ 
lo  be  true,  because  be  saiih  it,  but  so  far  as  wt  eh  estenir,  that 
y‘  which  be  sailb,  doth  agree  with  the  cananicnll  Scriptures. 

Wfntgi/t.  £>e/«ier,  foL  III. 

How  then  b Ibe  Church  an  infallible  keeper  of  the  eeains 
of  Scripture,  wbieb  bath  suffereil  some  books  of  camamicat  Scrip- 
ture to  be  lost?  and  olbeiB  to  lose  for  a long  time  tbeir  being 
eaiM«iie«i/,  at  least,  the  ncceMityof  being  to  escccoKd,  and  after* 
wards,  os  it  were  by  the  law  of  Pasttimimnm  bath  restored  their 
authority  and  camamicalnet^  unto  them. 

CAj7/iagworrA.  Ratigian  af  ProtntanUy  part  K cb.  lit 

Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  4,  saitli  that  Hercules  being  Tcry  well 
pleased  with  the  kimincoN  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Palatiuin,  foretold 
them,  that  after  hisrenoarceriiM,  tiuwe  that  would  consecrate  the 
tenth  part  of  their  substance  unto  Hercules ; should  be  rery  for- 
tunate end  prosperous  in  the  whole  course  of  tbeor  Ufe{  which 
coutinued,  saith  Diodorus,  a custom  onto  my  lime. 

Spaltaau  oa  Tptket.  Additiana  ta  th«26tk  cA.  a/ tAc  Ltttt  af  Satiana, 

- . . ' I — . -I  For  whose  sinful  sake 

Schoolmen  new  tenements  in  hcU  most  make. 

Whose  strange  sliu  csM«Nisr>  could  hardly  tell 
In  which  cuJiuuaodiueoi's  loi^  rrecit  they  dwell. 

7>frane.  Satirt  11. 

This  pertnission  is  the  rery  antartir  pole  against  charity,  no- 
thing more  adverse,  ensnarinz  and  ruining  those  that  trust  in  it, 
or  use  it;  so  leud  oml  criminous  ns  never  durst  enter  into  the 
head  of  any  politician,  Jew,  or  proselyte  till  they  became  the  apt 
sebotars  of  this  eeasMii/lc  exposition. 

Milton.  TttratKardan, 


By  the  ceaMkisaiisw  .of  taints,  and  declaring  who  are  marlrrs, 
they  assorc  their  power,  lo  that  they  iuducc  simple  men  into  an 
obstinacy  against  the  laws  and  commamb  of  their  civil  snvercigni 
otn  to  ^ath.  Hakht,  i^athan,  port  ir.  cb.  zlvii. 

Bat  quaint  emblems  and  devices  begg’d  from  the  old  pageantry 
of  soene  Twcife-nighu  cntcrUiomcnt  at  Whitehall,  will  do  but 
ill  to  make  a saint  or  martyr;  and  if  the  people  Tcsolve  to  take 
bim  sainted  at  the  rate  of  sacb  a esNeiwiing,  1 shall  suspect  their 
Calender  more  than  the  Gregorian. 

Milian.  Annrtr  to  EtAan  BaaiUAi, 

▼Ob.  XIX. 


The  raaoniMing  of  saints  is  another  rrlie  of  OentilUin : it  is  CAN- 
neither  a mlsaaderBUndinf  of  Scripture,  nor  a new  iurentioo  of  ONIZE. 
the  Roman  Church,  but  a custom  m antieot  os  the  Common-  i ^ ^ 
wealth  of  Rome  itself.  //■>£&«.  EefiatAan,  part  ir.  ch.  xir. 

Kk.  Saunders  saith  that  one  Morwln,  Camsm  of  Saint  Paul's 
Calliedral,  London,  was  thrust  out  of  his  Kaaonry  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  yueen  Elizabeth. 

Wood.  Atkfuta  (Xran.y  I.  fol.  82. 

nie  rich  rectory  of  Christian  Malford,  m Wills,  and  a retid. 
raiM>iw,Ais  In  the  said  cb.  of  Wells. 

N.  Fa$U  OxoH.,  li.  fol.  147. 

A goodly  person,  and  could  manage  fairc 
His  stiildiorneatecd  with  curbed  ronau-Ut, 

^Tho  rnder  him  did  trample  as  the  sire. 

And  ebauft,  tluU  any  on  UIs  barke  should  ait. 

Spenarr.  Farrit  Queene,  book  |.  con.  * . it.  37. 

This  U mere  moral  baldde,  and  direct 
.Against  the  cwjsen  laws  of  our  foundation. 

Milton.  C'omnt,  1.  808. 

But  new  the  grayest  ami  worthiest  minister,  a true  bbhop  of 
bin  fold,  shall  ^ reviled  and  ruflled  by  an  insulting  and  only 
coMMHpIsr  prelate,  as  if  be  were  some  sln^it  paltry  companion. 

Id,  Of  Hffomimtion  ^it  England^  i.  fol.  7. 

Add  to  this  the  eowaiu  of  the  Apostles,  In  tbc  68tb  of  which 
we  read  tbe  institution  of  the  same ; which  e«MSM»,  though  they 
were  not  writ  by  the  Apostles  ibrniselvea,  yet  they  are  of  great 
undoubted  antiquity,  and  coaoenuently  of  no  less  authority  lullto 
several  ages  of  tbe  cdiurcb.  SaatA,  Srrmana.v.ix.  serra  6. 

As  for  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  sufficiently  as- 
snrH,  that  these  and  no  other  arc  tbe  books  which  the  ancient 
church  reerlved  for  moMire/  and  of  divine  autborityi  and  though 
some  of  them  were  for  a time  controverted,  yet  upon  farther  en- 
quiry and  exatninstion  they  were  received. 

T^llotaan.  Strman  clzviii. 

And  that  If  any  persons  were  defamed,  or  suspected  of  doing 
against  that  ordinance,  then  tb<  ordinary  might  arrest  them , and 
keep  them  in  his  prison  till  they  were  emnanically  porged  of  the 
articles  Uid  against  them,  or  did  abjure  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  llie  church. 

Act  af  Henry  JV.  in  Bnmtt’a  RefomuUion,  v.  L p.  46. 

So  Wblston  s Affair  sleeps,  thoogh  be  bos  mMlsUed  a large 
work  In  four  volnines  in  octavo,  justifying  Vis  doctrine,  and 
maintaloing  the  eoMujiuVafa^ss  of  tW  Aiwetolical  constitutions, 
preferring  their  autborily  nut  only  to  tbe  epistles,  but  even  to  the 
gospels.  Jhimtt.  Oira  Ttoref,  Q^ueea  Ammt,  Anna,  1711. 

To  tbe  making  of  a thing  or  place  xacretl,  this  surrnder  of  it 
by  its  right  owner  is  so  necessary,  that  all  the  rites  of  conseeni- 
tioa  used  upon  a place  against  the  owre^s  will,  and  williout  bb 
giving  up  his  property,  make  nut  that  ,>lace  sacred,  for  as  much 
as  the  property  or  it  is  not  hereby  alte.'ed  ; and  t^refore,  says 
the  eanonutf  aine  roUntoU  Domini  canaeerat,  reverk  ^aerrat. 

Santh,  A Conaeeratian  Sermon,  rol.  i. 

But  be  dying,  ike  ebonctllor  in  September,  being  then  at  Ely, 
wrote  a letter  to  SecreMry  Cecyl,  tbat  be  would  procure  that 
cononry  for  Immanuel  of  the  King. 

Strype.  .Vnaio^s,  Edm^d  VI,  Anna,  1662. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Popery  and  Rome, 

Nor  yet  foretel  Us  Babylonish  doom  ; 

Nor  eanonixe  rrformu^cteiBte  of  old, 

Hecaiise  they  Held  the  doctrine  that  you  hold  ; 

For  if  they  did,  although  of  saint-Uke  stem, 

In  this  plain  point  we  mtat  reform  from  them. 

Uyroat.  A SaiiUfay. 

Bt.  And,  when  you  are  one,  what  do  you  intend  ? 

Y.  To  be  a priest,  I hope,  air,  in  ibe  end. 

St.  Suppose  it  so — what  have  you  next  In  view  ? 

Y.  That  1 may  get  to  be  a rnwn  too. 

Jd.  St.  PAilip  Heti  and  the  I'mt/A. 

The  Caxo!#  of  the  Holy  Scripture  will  be  found 
treated  under  the  article  Bini.R  ; and  the  ApotioUcal 
Canons  arc  described  under  the  first  of  those  words. 

Thr  Canon  Law  is  a collection  of  Ecclemaalicnl  con- 
stitutions, decisions  and  rules,  taken  out  of  the  Scrip- 

8 L 
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CANON. 


CANON,  turc,  nnd  fortncfl  from  the  opinions  and  writings  of 
the  jirimiti^’c  fathers;  the  ordinances  of  general  and 
provincial  Councils  ; the  decretals,  epistles,  and  bulls 
of  the  Holy  See.  By  this  law  all  matters  of  policy  in 
the  Koiuish  Church  are  regulated. 

The  first  **  Syntagma"  of  Canon  law  was  compiled 
in  the  sixth  century  by  John  the  Scholastic,  a priest  of 
Antioch.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Somo  iMnonon, 
both  of  which  were  published  at  Paris  in  Juslelle's 
Bibliotheca  Juris  Cattonici,  tom.  li.  Photius  also^  in  the 
ninth  century,  compiled  a Syntagma  CanonoH,  ond  a 
Nomo  Canonon ; the  former  has  not  been  published, 
but  the  latter  was  published  by  Justcllc  at  Paris  in 
1615,  with  a Latin  version  and  commentary’. 

The  Canon  law  which  was  in  use  throughout  the 
west,  till  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  Codex  Camaum, 
cuiDpilvd  by  Dionysius  Eiiiguus  in  5^,  published  by 
Justellc  in  162H,  and  revised  by  Isidore  of  Seville  j 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Popes,  from  Siricius  to  .\nastasius. 

Between  the  eighth  aud  eleventh  centuries,  the 
Canon  law’  became  so  intennixod  with  l*apal  decrees 
from  Saint  Clement  to  Stridus,  which  till  (hen  had 
been  unknown,  that  it  became  necessary  to  review  the 
whole,  and  form  a new  body  of  Canon  law.  This  is 
contained  in  two  principal  |Mtris,  the  Decrees  and  the 
Decretals  ; the  Decrees  being  Ecclestuslicnl  constitu- 
tions made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and  the  Decre- 
tals being  Canonical  epistles,  written  by  (he  Pope,  nr 
Pope  mid  Cardinals,  at  the  suit  of  persons,  fur  the  de- 
termining some  matter  of  controversy,  and  having  the 
authority  of  a law.  The  Decrees  were  first  collected 
by  Iro,  Bishop  of  Cornut,  in  the  year  1114,  and  per- 
fected by  (imtian,  a lienedirtine  Monk,  about  the  year 
1150;  who  animated  by  the  discovery  of  Justinian's 
Pandects,  reduced  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  inM 
method,  in  (lirce  books  still  extant,  which  he  entitlt  o 
Concordia  discordanUum  Canonum,  but  more  generally 
kivown  as  Derretum  Gratiani.  'I'hey  commence  about 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  exteud  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Alexander  thcTldrd  ; they  were  allowed  by  Pope 
Eugenius  to  be  read  in  schools  and  adjudged  for  law. 
The  Decretals  were  compiled  by  Haymundus  Har- 
cinius,  chaplain  to  Gregor}*  IX.  about  the  year  1250, 
and  extend  to  his  Pontificate.  They  arc  contained  in 
fire  books,  entitled  Decretalia  Grtgorii  IX.  In  12US,  a 
sixth  book  was  added  by  Bonifiice  Vlll.,  called  Sextus 
Decretnlium.  The  Clementines  or  Constitutions  of 
Clement  the  Fifth  were  published  by  him  in  the  Council 
of  Vienna  about  the  year  1.5(^,  and  nuthenticsted  by 
his  successor  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1517,  who  also  pub- 
lished twenty  Constitutions  of  his  own,  called  Extrava- 
gantet  Joauais ; to  the.so  have  since  been  added  some 
Decrees  of  bter  Popes,  in  five  books,  called  lirlraea- 
gantes  CiaumuHes.  These  together,  vii.  Gratian’s  De- 
cree, Gregory's  Decretals,  the  sixth  Decretal,  the 
Clementine  Constitutions,  and  the  Extravagants  of 
John  ami  his  successors,  form  the  Corpus  juris  Coaowid, 
or  boily  of  Homan  Canon  law. 

As  the  Decrees  set  out  (he  origin  of  (he  Canon  law, 
and  the  rightii,  dignities  and  degrees  of  Ecclesiastical 
persona,  with  their  manner  of  election,  ordination,  &c. 
so  the  Decretals  contain  the  law  to  be  used  in  the 
Ecclesiailic.’ilC^uurls.  The  first  title  in  each  of  them  is 
the  title  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  is  followed  by  Constitucions  and  customs, 
judgments  and  determinations,  in  such  mutters  as  arc 


liable  to  Ecclesiastical  cognizance,  the  lives  aud  con-  CANON, 
versation  of  the  clergy,  of  matrimony  and  divorces, 
inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purgatioQ,  penaace, 
excommunication,  Ac.;  some  of  the  titles  however  of 
the  Canon  law,  arc  now  out  of  use  and  belong  to  the 
Common  law  ; and  others  arc  introduced,  such  as 
trials  concerning  wills,  bastardy,  defamation,  &c. 

Besides  these  Pontifical  collections,  which  during 
the  times  of  Popery  were  considered  authentic  in 
EngUuid  os  well  as  in  other  piwts  of  Christendom, 
there  is  also  n kind  of  national  Canon  law,  composed 
of  Legatine  and  ProTinctal  Constitutions,  and  adapted 
only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  paritcubir  Church  and 
Kingdom.  The  Legatine  Constitutions  were  Ecclesi- 
astical laws,enacte<lin  national  Synods,  held  under  the 
Cardinals  Olho  and  Olhobon,  Legates  from  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.,  about  the  vears  12SH>  and  1268.  The  ProvincuU 
Constitutions  arc  principally  the  Decrees  of  Provincial 
Synods,  held  under  various  Archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to 
Henry  Chichele,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  adopted 
also  by  the  Province  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  \ I. 

Thus  much  for  the  Canon  law  In  general.  As  to  (he 
Canons  of  this  Kingdom  at  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  tlic  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  it  was  enacted, 

(sec  statute  25th  Henry  VIIL,  ch.  19,  repealed  by  1st 
I’liilip  and  Mury,  ch.  H,  and  revived  by  1st  Kliz.  cb.  1,) 
that  the  Canonsnnd  Constitutions  should  be  committed 
to  the  examination  of  the  King's  Highness  and  thirty- 
two  subjects,  sixteen  of  whom  should  be  TemponU 
Peers,  and  sixteen  of  the  Clergy  ; by  the  Bevenlh  sec- 
tion of  the  .^ct,  however.  It  was  declared,  that  until 
such  review,  all  Canons,  Constitutions,  Onlinonces  and 
Synodals  Provincial  then  made,  and  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm  or  the  King's  prerogative,  should 
be  used  undexecuted.  This  review  was  again  proposed 
in  (he  reigns  of  Edward  V'l.  and  Elizabeth,  but  it  was 
never  pci^ccted.  The  authority  of  the  Canon  law  in 
England  therefore,  depends  upon  the  above  statute 
of  Henry 

As  for  the  Canons  enacted  by  the  Clergy  under 
James  I.  1603,  but  never  confirmed  in  Parliament,  it 
has  been  adjudged  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the 
Constitution,  that  where  they  are  not  merely  declaratory 
of  the  ancient  Canon  law,  but  are  introductory  of  new 
regulations,  they  are  not  binding  on  the  laity,  what- 
ever regard  the  Clergy  may  think  proper  to  pay  them. 

Strange's  Rejtoris,  1057. 

There  are  four  species  of  Courts,  in  which  the  Canon 
laws,(as  wcU  as  Civil,)  arc,  under  different  restrictions, 
ermitted  to  be  used.  1.  The  Courts  of  the  .\rch- 
Uhops  and  Bishops,  and  (heir  derivative  officers, 
usually  called  in  our  law’.  Courts  Christian,  Ciirue 
Chrutianitatii,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  2.  The 
Military  Courts,  3.  The  Courts  of  Admiralty.  4.  The 
Courts  of  the  two  Universities.  The  reception  of  those 
laws  in  general,  and  the  different  degrees  of  their 
reception  in  these  Courts,  is  gnmnded  entirely  upon 
custom,  corroborated  to  the  Universities  by  Acta  of 
Piirliamcnt,  ratifying  those  charters  which  confirm 
their  customary  law’s.  Blackstone,  in  his  Common^ 
tarirs,  vol.  I.  p.  83,  referring  also  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
History  of  the  Common  Loir,  ch.  ii.,  subjains  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  as  applicable  to  these  Courts, 
t 1.  The  Courts  of  Common  law  have  the  super- 
intendcncy  over  these  Courts  j to  keep  them  within 
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CANON,  their  jurisdlctloos,  td  determire  wherein  they  exceed 
tbem>  to  restrain  such  excess,  and  in  case  of  contu  • 
macy  to  puoUb  tbe  officer  who  executes,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Judge  who  enforces,  the  sentence  declared 
to  be  illegal. 

The  Common  law  has  reserved  to  iUcU  the  cx> 
position  of  all  such  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  concern 
either  the  extent  of  these  Courts  or  the  matters  de> 
pending  before  them.  And  therefore,  if  these  Courts 
either  refuse  to  allow  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
will  expound  them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which 
the  Common  law  puts  upon  them,  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  will  grant  prohibitions  to  restrain  and 
control  them. 

3.  An  npjieal  lies  from  all  these  Courts  to  the  King, 
in  the  last  resort ; which  proves  that  the  jurisiliction 
exercised  in  them  is  derived  from  the  Crown,  and  not 
from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  from  intrinsic  authority 
of  their  own.  From  these  three  marks  of  superiority,  it 
appears  that  the  Canon  (and  Civil)  laws,  though  ad^ 
initied  by  custom  in  some  courts,  arc  only  subordinate 
and  Ifges  tub  gratiori  lege ; and  that,  thus  admitted, 
restrained,  altered,  new  modelled,  and  amended,  they 
by  no  means  form  a distinct  species  of  laws,  but  are 
scions  of  the  customary  or  Uge$  aon  uripia  of  England, 
pro|)crly  called  the  King's  Ecclesiastical,  Military, 
Maritime,  or  Academical  laws. 


Canon,  in  Ancient  Music,  nn  instrument  by  which 
the  ratios  of  sounds  were  determined  j it  was  called 
Monochord  by  some.  The  invention  of  this  instru* 
xnent  is  ascril^d  to  Pythagoras. 

Canok,  in  Modern  Music,  signifies  a composition,  all 
tbe  parts  of  which  are  derived  from  one  principal 
melcdy,  or  from  two  or  more  melodies,  according  to 
a given  rule.  Suppose  the  Canon  to  be  in  two  parts  ; 
then,  if  the  first  voice  sings  the  notes  G E C D,  end  if, 
on  arriving  at  D,  it  is  followed  by  the  second  voice, 
singing  Che  same  notes,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be  **  in 
tbe  anuoa."  If  the  second  voice  repeats  the  notes 
G B,  &c.  on  octave  lower,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be  in 
the  ocface."  If  the  first  voice  sings  G B C D,  and  the 
second  replies  with  D C A,  the  Canon  is  said  to  be 
in  the  **  fourth  below."  If  the  first  voice  singsG  B £ 1), 
and  the  second  follows  with  C E G,  the  Canon  is 
said  to  he  **  in  the^/'tA  below." 

Similar  observations  might  be  made  on  any  other 
series  of  notes  which  form  a Canonical  theme;  and 
they  will  apply  where  the  Canon  consists  of  throe  or 
more  parts  j also  where  there  arc  two  or  more  subjects. 

Formerly,  these  pieces  were  generally  written  in  a 
single  line,  at  the  beginning  of  which  it  was  the  cus* 
tom  to  place  the  directions  by  which  they  were  to  be 
deciphered  and  sung.  These  directions  were  called 
the  rule,  or  Canon ; and  thence  arises  the  title  such 
compositions  have  since  retained. 

Canons  differ  from  ordinary  fugues ; for,  in  the  latter, 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  subjact  be  occasionally  repeated 
and  imitated,  according  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint} 
but,  in  the  former,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the 
subject  or  subjects,  where  there  b*more  than  one,  be 
strictly  repeated  by  all  the  succeeding  parts.  This  re- 
petition, us  we  have  shown,  may  be  made  in  the  unison 
or  octave,  the  fourth  or  the  fifth } or  in  any  other 
interval  of  the  scale.  Those,  however,  just  named,  are 
most  commonly  employed. 

Wc  have  before  observed,  that  Canons  sometimes 


consist  of  two  or  more  leading  melodies } in  such 
cases,  they  are  called  double,  triple,  &c. 

Tbe  value  of  the  notes,  which  form  the  theme  of  a 
Canon,  is  ut  times  augmented  or  diminished  } it  U then 
said  to  be  by  augmentation  or  diminution. 

Canons  may  be  finite  or  infinite.  Kijiitc  Canons  end, 
like  any  other  compositions,  by  a cadence ; while  tbe 
infinite  Canon  is  so  contrived,  that  the  subject  la  begun 
again,  before  the  parts  which  follow  arc  concluded. 

By  this  means  the  performance  might  be  continued  to 
an  indefinite  length,  therefore  it  is  customary  to  put 
the  sign  of  a pause  over  those  notes  on  w hich  a con- 
clusion may  be  made. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  various  other  sorts 
of  Canons  have  been  produced  by  the  ingenuity  and 
by  the  caprice  of  musiciaus.  The  reader  who  wishes 
for  a further  account  of  them,  may  find  it  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Bnnteuipi,  Martini,  &c.  &c.  and  in  the  Esry- 
ciopedie  Mtthodique. 

Canonisation,  a process  in  tbe  Uomisl)  Church,  by 
which  deceased  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
catalogue  of  saints. 

Camoniiation  succeeds  Beaiyication,  or  that  act  by 
wbich  the  Pope  declares  a person  happy  {heuius)  after  b«twf«a 
death,  and  which  differs  from  Canonization  in  this 
respect } viz.  in  beatification  the  Pope  does  not  act  as 
a judge  iu  determining  the  slate  of  tbe  beatified,  but 
only  grunts  a privilege  to  certain  persons  tn  honour 
bim  by  a particular  religious  worship,  without  incur- 
ring the  penalty  of  superstitious  worshippers.  But,  in 
Canonization,  the  Pope  speaks  as  a Judge,  and  deter- 
mines ex  cathedrd  on  the  state  of  tbe  person  Canonized. 

The  Canonization  of  Saints  was  not  known  in  the  ori^a  e< 
Christian  Church  before  tbe  tenth  century  } and  from  Ctoocdsa- 
the  close  correspondence  of  its  ceremonies  with  those 
which  were  performed  at  the  apotheosis  or  deification 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  it  U with  great  probability 
supposed  to  derive  its  origin  tbeocc.  In  conse- 
quence of  tbe  multiplication  of  Saints  during  the 
dark  ages,  the  Canonizing  of  any  deceased  Christiana 
w'os  |)rohibited  by  a solemn  ordinance,  in  the  ninth 
century,  unless  it  were  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop.  This  edict  occasioned  a new  noeessinn  of 
power  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  os  it  ultimately  vested  in 
him  the  exclusive  right  of  Canonizing  w homsoever  he 
pleased.  John  XV'.  was  the  first  Pope  who  exercised 
this  assumed  right,  and  who,  in  the  year  f>95,  with 
great  formality  enrolled  Udalric,  Bishop  of  .Augsburgh, 
among  tbe  number  of  the  Saints. 

Before  a beatified  person  can  be  Canonized,  the  Proem  of 
Pope  holds  four  Cotisistoijes.  In  the  first  he  causes  ^'*notdsa- 
tbe  petition  of  the  parties  requesting  the  Canonization 
to  be  examined  by  three  auditors  of  the  rota,  and  di- 
rects the  Cardin^s  to  revise  all  the  nece«$ary  instru- 
ments } in  the  second,  the  Cardinals  report  the  matter 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff^  in  the  third,  which  is  a public 
Consistory,  the  Cardinals  pay  their  adoration  to  the 
Pope  } and  an  advocate  makes  a pompous  oration  in 
praise  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  created  a Saint,  in 
which  he  largely  expatiates  on  tbe  miracles  said  to 
liarc  been  wrought  by  him,  and  even  pretends  to  know 
from  what  motives  he  acted.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
Consistory,  the  Pope  having  convened  all  the  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  orders  the  report  concerning  the  deceased 
to  be  read,  and  then  proceeds  to  take  their  votes, 
whether  be  is  to  be  Canonized  or  not.  Previously  to 
3 L 9 
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CANON*  pronoonring  the  sentence  declaring  the  beatified  party 
I/ATION.  to  be  a baint,  the  Po]}c  makes  a solemn  protestation 
~ that,  by  this  act  of  Canonization^  be  does  not  intend  to 

■*  ' do  any  thing  contrary  to  faith  or  to  the  (Roman) 

Catholic  church,  or  to  the  honour  of  tiod.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome  is  hung  with  tapestry,  (on  which  are  embla* 
zoned  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Sovereign  or 
Prince  who  desires  the  Canonization  })  and  is  also 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Thousands  of  devout  members 
of  the  Romish  communion  fill  that  capacious  edifice, 
eager  to  profit  by  the  intercessions  of  the  new'  Saint 
with  the  Almighty.  During  the  ceremony  of  Canon- 
izing, the  Pope  and  Cordinms  are  all  dressed  in  white. 
The  expenses,  which  arc  very  considerable,  are  de- 
frayed by  the  Royal  or  Princely  personage,  at  whose 
request  the  beatified  |)erson  is  enrolled  among  the 
Saints.  The  cost  of  Canonizing  the  Saints  Pedro  dc 
Alcantara  and  Maria  Maddalcna  di  Pazzi.  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement  IX.,  amounted  to  sixty-four 
thousand  scudi,  something  more  than  .^Id.OW),  ster- 
ling. The  present  practice  of  the  Roman  See,  is  not 
to  allow  any  inquiries  to  be  entered  into  previously  to 
Canonization,  until  at  least  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  person  to  be  Canonized. 

In  the  Greek  Church,  the  power  of  enrolling  persona 
La  the  number  of  Saints  is  vested  in  the  Patriarchal 


See  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  and  his  Bishops,  CANON- 
in  full  Synod  assembled,  must  first  infurm  themselves  1Z.A1ION. 
very exBcllyconccmingthe life  and  octionsof  the  person 
to  ^ Canonized,  who  must  be  eminent  for  the  mira-  . 

cles  he  has  wrought,  and  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 

The  testimony  of  a thousand  witnesses  is  require<t, 
who  must  cither  have  personally  beheld  them,  or, 
having  learnt  them  from  persons  of  irreproachable 
character,  must  give  solemn  assurances  of  them. 
Canonizations  arc  not  frequent  in  the  Greek  Church, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  expense  attending  them, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  Saints 
alre^y  enrolled  in  the  Calendar,  two  or  three  of  whose 
anniversaries  occur  in  one  day.  When,  however,  a 
person  is  Canonized,  a day  is  fixed  for  bis  festival,  on 
which  his  memory  is  annually  celebrated.  Mass  is 
performed,  and  hymns  are  sung  in  his  honour;  an 
account  of  the  Saint's  miracles  and  other  good  works 
is  read  ; and  finally  his  life  is  inserted  in  the  Nyaoz- 
arioH,  or  Book  of  Saints.  (Mosheim's  Ecd.  Hist.  cent, 
ix.  part  ii.  ch.  iii.  cent.  x.  part  ii.  ch.  Hi.;  Pabricu 
liotlteai  jlntiquaria,  p.  ^9 — 275,  where  a catalogue  is 
given  of  the  Romish  Saints  who  were  Canonized  be- 
tween the  years  995  and  1712  ; Hurd's  Hetigious  Hius 
and  Ceremonie*,  p.  244,  et  seq.  ,*  Broughton's  Hist.  Dkt. 
vol.  i.  s«i»  roce. 


CA'NOPy,  V.  'I  Ft.  canap/f  Cr.  KwwTrton,  from 
Canopy,  n.  a gnat,  coaicoi  ocuks 

Ca^nopied,  adj.)  habet.  Lcmicp.)  A veil  or  covering 
to  exclude  gnats  from  the  face.  Applied  to 

A covering  extended  over  a throne  or  chair  of  stale ; 
over  the  head ; to  any  shade  or  covering. 

Vea  and  runt  Ltuber'a  icnaire  to  bnmed  they  at  Paulis  crom, 
with  many  Eu^rlislie  Ustamente ; Thomns  AVolsey  the  Cardinail 
prewnt,  solempiy  slttla;  rndcr  the  iroldin  camopyt. 

J»ft.  Ks^sieinn  nf  /Aeiwr/,  ch.  xU. 
And  alaraics,  when  he  rides,  tJiere  is  a famapie  or  small  lent 
eanied  ou«r  bb  beaii  rpon  the  point  of  a uuieltoe. 

tlakJmpi.  Ifr.  The  Tartars. 

Tlien  tokc  she  hnM  nftkehrery  lockrs  of  liisticadc,audsayd«i 
strengthen  me  O Lcml  Clod  in  this  boure ; scwl  with  that,  she 
raoe  him  two  strokes  rpoa  lltc  occke,  and  smote  cf  hys  bcidr. 
Tben  tokc  sfae  the  tmnapye  awayc,  and  roliid  the  dead  Imdy  asyde. 

iikhie.  vVitfio,  15&1.  Judith,  cb.  xIlL 
The  birrb,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bay,  • 

Like  friends  dul  all  embrare  ; 

And  tbdr  laiym  branches  did  dupUy 
To  raiM^y  tbe  place. 

Drayton.  The  Qaeit  of  Cynthia. 
Her  eyes  Hke  msriftolds,  bsd  sbeath'd  tbeir  light. 

And,  ranapied  in  darkoeas,  iveetly  lay, 

Tlil  they  open  to  adorn  tbe  day. 

SKakspeare.  The  Rape  of  lAtertet, 
This  rrraiaft  late,  by  then  tbe  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta’ea  ibetr  Bopper  on  tbe  aavoary  herb 
Of  kaot-frass  dew-besprent,  and  were  la  fold, 

I lat  me  down  to  watch  npoa  a bank 
With  iry  canopied,  and  intenrore 
With  flaunting  boney-sucklc. 

MtUors.  CoMMt,  L 544, 
'Where  Indies  doflT  tbetr  rltamplcios'  beUucs, 

And  kisse  their  besuera  hid, 

Aod  pariie  rnder  rannpin. 

How  well  or  lit  they  did. 

Warner,  Albion's  Ragland,  cb.  ix. 


71>en  followed  King  Richard,  In  his  robes  of  (mrple  rvlrct,  sad 
over  bis  head  a csM«jt>|r,  born  by  four  Barons  of  the  Clnqae-ports. 

Baker.  Riekard  III,  Anno,  14d3. 

Round  be  aurm'S,  sad  well  mi^^ht,  where  be  stood 
So  ht)th  aborp  tke  circling  eanopit 
or  night's  extended  shaded  ' 

yiilton  P«r«di‘er  Lost,  book  iU.  I.  55(i. 


At  a reasonable  dUtaivcc,  on  either  hand  of  tbe  cascade,  tbe 
wall  is  boUownl  Into  two  shading  scallops,  each  of  which  rr- 
eeires  a conch  of  green  velrct,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  a 
canopy  over  them.  TatUr,  No.  179. 

AATicrVer  the  rede  and  moss*grcen  Leech 
0*cr-raMopi><  the  frlade, 

Beside  some  water's  ruslty  brink 
AAlth  ne  the  mose  shall  sit  and  think 
(At  ease  reclin'd  in  rustic  state,) 

How  rain  tbe  ardoar  of  tbe  crowd. 

How  low,  bow  little  arc  llte  prood. 

How  indigent  tbe  great. 

Cray.  Ode  «»  the  Spring. 

CANOROU.S,  adj,  h&t.canorusf  Fr.  ctaore,  from 
can-fre,  to  sound,  to  sing. 

Sounding,  (sc.  musically,  tunefully,)  musical, 
tuneful. 


Rut  birds  that  are  raa*r«ia,  and  whose  antes  we  most  com- 
mead,  are  of  UtUe  tbrvats  and  abort  necks,  as  nigbtlngales, 
fuu'bcs,  Unnets,  canary  birds  and  larks. 

Sir  Thomas  Rrorn,  book  vii.  cb.  xlv. 

f'ANOS>A,  a town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  near 
the  coa.«t  of  Ikiri,  ami  on  the  hank  of  the  river  Ofanlo, 
the  ancient  Aufidus.  llte  old  town  which  stood  on 
this  site,  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 


i.Mi—  ■ I—  .1.  II  Nor  yet  by  all  roeanes  knew 
Wide-tbmated  Mars,  bis  aoene  was  fainc ; but  in  Otympi»  top, 
Sat  canopied  with  golden  clouds.  Jouc's  couoscU  bad  abut  up 
Doth  him  and  all  the  other  Oodi.' 

Chapman,  llomer^t  Iliad,  book  xtU.  foL  179. 
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CANOSA.  Roman  army  fled,  after  tlie  battle  of  Cannw.  The 
•“  present  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  ITiOS,  and 
^ ^ANT.  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  It  is  about 

thirty  miles  west  of  Bari,  In  latitude  41*  IS'  N.  and 
lon^tude  16*  E. 

CA\SO,  sometimes  written  CnneenH,  the  name  of 
an  island,  cape,  and  small  Ashing  bank,  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Nora  Scotia,  about  forty  leagues  cast  of 
Halifax.  The  island  is  small  but  has  n goc^  harbour, 
and  two  bays  which  nflbrd  safe  anchorage.  The  chan* 
iiel  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  is  ^tvreen  Cape 
Breton  and  Nora  Scotia,  forms  the  passage  into  the 
Gulf  ofSt.  I.«wrcnce,  and  is  in  the  forty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude. 

CANT,  V.  Pr.  Thomas  Hickes  derives  cant, 

Cant,  «.  in  cantaudo,  because  vagrants  seek 

Ca'^TRa,  n.  rtheirgains  from  the  common  people, 

C*'NTIct.K,  Vcaafi/lando,  by  eftanting.  Lye  is  of 

CA'vriN«i.Y,  1 the  same  opinion. 

C'a'ktiok,  I It  scem.s  to  have  been  applied  to 

Ca'nto,  II.  ythe 

Chant  f i.  c.  the  whining  tone  or  modulation  of  voice 
adopted  by  beggars,  with  intent  to  coax,  wheedle,  or 
cajole,  by  pretensions  of  wretchedness. 

Then  to  the  language  of  any  cajoler,  or  hypocritical 
pretender.  Sec  Swift,  Diswune  on  the  J/ccAonicfll 
Operations  of  the  Spirit,  sec.  ii. 

Rat.  Folly,  sir  F of  vhst  qoslity. 

Pal.  Qusfity?  SUynaslilyio  fssbion;  driokiDg,  lying,  cogging, 
caniiHg,  ct  retern.  Will  you  bare  any  taore. 

Fvrd,  Tkr  Smna  Dttrling,  act  I.  SC.  1. 

To  Bav  the  truth,  he  had  laagaaifc  at  comoaaod,  and  could 
dlaarmble  for  mattfr  of  profit,  or  to  avoid  danger,  aad  it  was  very 
well  koowD  he  was  only  a mccr  cmntrr. 

WociL  Atktnm  Ojrwi.  ii.  176. 
t\*hn  whatsorucr  peril]  was  prepared, 

Both  equal  paince,  and  equal  pcrlll  ahared  : 
llw  end  whereof  and  dangemua  euent 
Shalt  for  aootber  caa/i'r/e  oe  spared. 

Sgnttrr,  Fserit  Quernr,  book  Ir.  caa.  5. 


I doubt  wheiltcr  by  Cwldy  be  specified  the  authoars  selfe  or 
soow  other  \ for  In  the  eight  acglo^ie  ibe  saine  person  was  brought 
io,  singiog  a cantisn  of  CoUas  making  as  be  sailh. 


Spentir.  Shephtrd'i  CaUmdsr,  Octvbrr,  Gtost*. 
Vio.  Make  me  a willow  cabioe  at  rour  gate, 

And  rail  rpoa  my  aoule  within  the  house, 

M'ritc  loyall  ccN/eiw  of  contemned  looe, 

And  slog  UtcQi  lowd  euen  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Shnksprftrt.  TwttfiK  }figkt,t<>i.2&9. 


The  bitcy,  subtle,  serpents  of  the  law. 

Did  tint  mr  mind  from  tme  obedieurr  draw  : 

White  1 did  limits  toUte  king  prescribe. 

And  took  for  oracles  that  tanhug  tribe, 

1 chang’d  true  frveduni  for  the  ■wme  of  free. 

And  grew  seditioua  for  variety. 

AairoMmoM.  Gheat  m/ the  M Ifatut  tf  Ccmmsnt, 
Olbcra,  I am  afraid,  may  study  the  Scriptures,  merelr  for  the 
sake  of  the  phraar  nod  lan|ruagc  they  there  meet  with’;  wlilcb, 
when  they  are  well  arqnaintrd  with.  lher  do  so  wretchedly  mis- 
apply ia  tlteir  religious  talk,  that,  in  truth,  what  !a  adcuirebic 
sense  and  reason  in  the  kaly  bonks,  is  little  better  Ui»n  Jargon 
aad  cunt  when  it  comes  out  of  their  innnth.t. 

Shttrp.  Srrmom,  roU  vi.  .aeno.  xrll. 


Camt  U by  some  people  dcrlveil  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  wW, 
they  Bay,  aas  a Pmh>-terian  mlnlater  In  some  illitemte  part  of 
Scotland,  who  by  eKcrctae  and  use  bad  obtained  the  facalty, alias 
gift,  of  talking,  in  the  pulpit  in  such  a dialect,  that  *Us  said  be 


was  vaderstood  by  none  but  bk  own  cougrrgnlioci,  ami  not  by  all  CANT, 
of  them.  Since  hlwt.  Camt't  time,  it  has  been  andentood  to  a 
larger  sense,  and  signifies  all  sudden  exclamntloas,  nbitungs,  un-  CANTAL» 
usual  tones,  nt>d  In  fine  all  prmyiiig  and  preaching  like  the  un-  ^ , n,-* 

learned  of  the  Piesbytcrians.  Spntaur,  No.  147. 

He  nda*d  bU  spouse  ere  matin-lwU  was  rung, 

And  thus  his  morning  rantUU  he  sung, 

**  Awake,  losT,  disclose  tliy  radiant  ercs. 

Arise,  my  wife,  my  beauteous  lady,  risel  ’ 

Pa/tf.  JaKMory  and  Maf, 

Jiwt  come  from  yonder  wretched  sccuc, 

W'bere  all  la  venu,  false,  and  mean, 

(Louklug  on  London  as  he  spoke,) 

1 marvel  not  at  tliy  dull  joke; 

Nor,  ia  such  camt,  to  l»c«r  tbcc  vs|KMir. 

Mattel.  Vapid  and  lifmen, 

I dread  nothing  more  than  the  false  zeal  of  ray  fricods,  la  a 
suffering  hour,  as  be  fM'hlUield)  caniimptf  expresstw  it. 

7‘rMm/Mr.  M'A«//W«rr  5/Nrt/,  (1740)  p.  40. 

Cant,  It.  inaintare  ,•  Fr.  enrant  or  meant.  An  outrope 
or  outcry  of  gomU.  Cotgntve.  From  t'aMftrrc 

To  proclaim  ainibllc  Anlc,  to  sell. 

Is  it  not  the  general  iiietbnd  of  laiunord.  to  wait  the  expiration 
of  a lease,  and  then  emmt  tlieir  lands  to  the  bigbest  bidder. 

Svi/t.  Af garment  mgmimst  the  gwrr  ^ B>»Kapa. 

^t'bcll  two  Monks  were  outvying  each  otiicr  ia  cmmtimg  tb« 
price  of  ail  abbey,  he  obaerreda  third  at  some  distance,  who  never 
Kaid  a word  ; the  King  driiuuided  why  he  woUld  nut  cider  ; the 
Monk  said  ht  was  poor,  and  besides,  wuuld  give  ooUiiitg  if  he 
were  over  so  rich  ; the  King  replycd,  theu  yon  are  the  fittest 
psnoD  to  have  it,  and  imiuediateiy  gave  it  to  him. 

/A  ttatory  mf  ff'if/taat  Rmfus, 

Numbers  of  these  tenants  or  their  desernilants,  are  now  olfer- 
lag  to  sell  their  leases  hr  camt,  even  those  which  were  fur  live*. 

Id.  Ik. 

CANTA,  a Provinco  in  Peru,  lying  between  tho»e  of 
Tamia  on  the  east,  and  C'hansay  on  the  west.  Its 
length  in  thu>  direction  U about  thirty-flve  leagues, 
and  iU  breadth  twenty-four.  It  is  situated  among  the 
Cordilleras,  and  therefore  consists  of  a mountainous 
territory,  but  has  much  good  pasturage,  and  abounds 
with  flocks  of  butli  Uinas  and  vicumos ; the  latter, 
which  arc  a species  of  wild  goat,  are  generally  found 
among  the  mouiitains.  The  Capital  of  this  District  has 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  about  11*  1(F  of  south 
latitude. 

CANT.AHILE,  an  Italian  adjective,  which  literally 
signifies  *'  appropriate  for  singing.'* 

In  Music,  it  is  more  generally  u.«ed  in  a substantive 
sense,  and  is  applied  to  movements,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  tvhich  fall  short  of  the  Adagio  in  deep 
pathos,  but  which  ore,  nevertheless,  distliiguhihed  by 
u flowing  and  expressive  melody. 

The  Cautabile  requires,  in  the  musician,  powers 
of  a high  order.  All  the  ornaments  and  graces  which 
arc  introduced  in  it,  should  be  of  the  chastest  descrip- 
tion, and  the  sentimeat  of  the  poet,  or  the  composer^ 
should  be  presett  ed  and  ennobled  by  the  performer. 

CANTAL,  a chain  of  mountains,  and  a Department 
of  France.  The  former  arc  situated  in  Upper  .\uvcrgne, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
highest  point  of  tliis  range,  the  Ptomb  dc  Vantat,  ia 
about  5MO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  De- 
partment includes  the  greater  part  of  Upper  or  South 
Auvergne,  and  is  intei^eeted  by  this  range,  and  en- 
compassed by  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, 

Correze,  hot,  Aveyron,  Lozcrc,  and  Upper  Loire.  It 
conluiiis  an  area  of  about  '.2.100  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  ^^,000  individuals.  The  name  of  tbo 
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CASTAL-  Department  is  dcrired  from  the  chain  of  mountains  by 
which  it  is  intersected  ; and  its  chief  town  is  AuriiUc. 
CANTALITE,  a yellowish  green  variety  of  granular 
j Quartz. 

CANTATA,  a musical  com|«oaition,  generally  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  airs,  intermixed  with  recitative. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  term,  according  to 
Ducange.  was  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  Church 
service  which  were  afterwards  called  Aniiphona. 

The  Cantata  had  its  origin  in  Italy,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  highest  slate  of  perfection  Irom  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  time  of 
Pcrgolesi.  During  that  period.  Carissimi,  Cesti,  Gns- 
pftrium,  Bononcini,  and,  above  all,  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  species  of  composition. 
After  the  death  of  Pcrgolcsi,  the  taste  for  Cantatas 
suddenly  declined  ^ nor  did  it  effectually  revive  again, 
though  Sarti,  afterwards,  set  to  music  several  of 


Metostasio's  smaller  poems  in  the  Cantata  form,  which 
were  sung  by  Pacchierotti,  Marchese,  and  Hubinetti. 
This  change,  in  the  public  opinion,  regarding  Can- 
tatas, may  be  greatly  attributed  to  (he  extraordinary 
ardour  with  which  dramatic  music  has  been  cultivated, 
and  to  the  consequent  introduction  of  portions  of 
fovourite  operas  to  our  chambers,  and  to  our  concert 
rooms.  It  may. however,  be  doubted,  whether  Art  has 
really  gained  by  this  change  ^ for  theatrical  composi- 
tions must  suffer,  when  they  arc  deprived  of  sc^Miic 
lUusion]  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  too  frequent 
hearing  of  them  has  a tendency  to  injure,  if  not  to 
destroy,  that  pure  and  delicate  taste,  which  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  sublimcr  species  of  music 
sever  fails  to  Inspire. 

One  Cantata,  **  Alexis,**  composed  by  Dr.  Pcpusch, 
still  continues  to  be  very  popular  in  England.  The 
music  is  dry  ; but  it  has  been  established  in  public 
favour,  by  the  beautiful  singing  of  Harrison  and 
Vaughan,  and  by  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
Xdndley  ncconqmnics  it  on  the  violoncello. 

CANTEEN,  Fr.  coniine  ; Sp.  raatMa,  a bottle-case 
or  tavern  for  soldiers.  In  }Silit<nry  language,  a little 
coffer  divided  into  mhiute  fiartitions  for  holding  nn 
officer's  dinner  and  breakfast  service  ond  utensils. 
Also,  asemi-cylindric  tin  case,  carried  over  a soldier's 
knnpsark  to  hold  his  cooked  victuals  in.  Also,  a 
segmentof  a cylinder  of  wood,  which  is  hollow,  and  has 
a vent  with  a plug  adapted  to  it,  and,  being  sirongly 
looped  with  iron,  holds  the  ration  of  spirits  or  wine 
served  out  to  the  English  troops  when  on  foreign 
service.  These  small  barrels  are  made  of  ook.  and 
arc  usually  capable  of  containing  three  pints.  Many 
ingenious  contrivances  for  emting  the  miitme  staves 
ami  other  part.s  of  these  liquor  cases,  have  been 
invented  j but  that  of  Mr.  Smart,  who  contracted  for 
them  with  the  Board  of  Onlnanee  during  the  late  wnr, 
seems  the  most  )»erfec(,  2(X)  having  been  headed  and 
hooped  in  one  dtiy  with  it  by  a single  workman. 

Caxtoen  signiSes,  moreover,  n public-house  licensed 
by  Government  in  every  barrack  or  fort,  to  sell  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  tobacco,  and  beer,  to  the  soldiers  quar- 
tered therein.  These  buildings  arc  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  licensing  magi.stmtes,  but  are  placed 
under  the  Governor  or  commanding  officer  of  the  fort 
or  garrison  to  which  they  belong. 

CANTERBURY,  a City  of  England,  In  the  County 
of  Kent,  situated  on  the  river  Stour.  It  is  the  Thtro- 
vernum  of  the  Romans,  the  C«n/irara-6yr^,  or  Kentish 


Mens*  city,  of  the  Saxons.  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  King  CANTER- 
Etbelbert's  Cajiital.  During  his  reign,  a.  0.  596,  An-  BURY, 
gustin  despatched  on  an  Ecclcsia-stiral  mission,  by  Pope 
Gregory  1.,  converted  the  reigning  Monarch,  and  fixed 
the  Sletropolitical  Chair  at  (.anterbury.  'Flie  zealous 
and  successful  preacher  founded  an  Abbey,  which 
bore  his  name  in  commemoration  of  (his  happy  triumph 
of  religion.  The  remains  of  this  .Abbey  testify  to  Its 
former  magnificence.  Its  precincts  enclosed  sixteen 
acres,  and  the  walls  may,  in  great  measure,  be  traced 
through  their  entire  circuit.  The  west  front  was  950 
feel  in  length.  It  was  decorated  with  the  tower  of 
St  Ethclbert,  and  fell  down  in  the  present  year  (1893.) 

The  principal  gate,  still  known  as  that  of  8t.  Au^stin, 
is  of  beautiful  architecture.  At  the  time  of  the  Nformaa 
Conquest,  Canterbury  possessed  a castle,  of  which,  at 
present,  few  traces  are  to  be  discovered  except  (he 
keep.  It  stands  oil  the  south-west  side  of  the  town. 

The  city  itself  was  walled,  and  entered  by  six  gates} 
one  only  of  which,  the  west  gate,  is  now  remaining, 
ond  this  was  built  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  displays  the  various 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  were  employed 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
funner  Cathedral  had  been  twice,  if  not  three  times 
burned;  first  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  101 1,  when  the 
walls  nlonc  W'cre  left  standing ; a second  and  per- 
haps a third  time  by  accidental  fires,  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  it  w'as  destroyeil  to  the  foundation. 

Lunfrnne,  a Puvian,  who  filled  the  Archicpiscopal 
throne  in  I070,  employed  :»even  years  in  raising  the 
main  part  of  the  pre^nt  structure,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  following  centuries,  it  w as  much  enlarged 
by  the  bounty  of  successive  Prelates.  But  it  was  to 
the  immJer  of  Thomas  k liecket,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  that  Christ  Church  is  indebted  fur  its  principal 
splendour.  The  remorse  of  the  first  Henry,  not  only 
led  him  to  submit  to  ]>ersonal  humiliation  at  the  tomb 
of  the  martyr,  but  induced  him  to  enrich  the  church  in 
which  he  was  deposited  with  costly  offerings.  The  Bull 
of  ctuiouization,  which  was  issued  in  1179,  wras  speedily 
followed  by  reputed  miracles.  The  lame,  the  deaf, 
the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the  leprous,  nay,  even  the 
dead,  were  brought  to  (he  wonder-working  cryptwhich 
contained  the  hallowed  remains ; and  in  the  strong 
w ords  of  the  Ecclesiastical  historian  (Mat.  Paris,)  even 
birds  and  animols  recovered  life  through  the  virtue  of 
the  Saint.  **  The  name  of  Christ,"  obsen'cs  Lambard, 

“ was  cleane  forgotten,*'  and  the  Cathedral  itself  was 
know'n  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  St.  I'homos  the 
Martyr.  Most  of  the  buildings  which  the  monks  were 
enableil  to  erect  through  the  bounty  of  pilgrims,  bore 
reference  to  their  great  Patron ; and  the  circular 
eastern  end  of  the  present  building,  called  ikekei't 
Crown,  is  so  named  in  remembrance  of  the  corona  of 
the  .Archbishop's  skull  which  (he  assassins  arc  said  to 
have  cut  off.  On  the  removal  of  the  martyr's  body  to 
a shrine  which  had  been  prepared  fur  it  in  the  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  (a.d.  1990,)  a still  greater 
display  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  was  exhibited.  The 
Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  tlie  Archbishop  of  Rbeims, 
assisted  Lungton,  (the  Metropolitan,)  in  bearing  the 
body  to  its  new  resting  place.  The  King  himself, 

Henry  HI.  honoured  the  imgeant  with  bis  presence  j 
and  the  Monarch  ami  bis  Court,  with  the  countless 
throngs,  whom  the  fume  of  the  ceremony  Iwul  col- 
lected,  were  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  See,  and 
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CANTER-  provided  even  with  foro^  for  their  hortet  at  eveiy 
BURY,  stage  between  London  and  Canterbury. 

Thir  high  festival,  the  translation  of  St.  Thomas, 
was  annu^y  celebrated  on  the  seventh  of  July.  Roger 
of  Croyland  is  said  to  have  employed  fifteen  years, 
and  to  have  filled  seven  large  volumes  with  the  history 
of  the  Martyr's  miracles } and  their  increasing  reputation 
rendered  the  shrine  of  h Uecket,  at  one  time,  the  most 
frequented  resort  of  pilgrims  in  all  Europe.  At  tho 
Reformation  it  was  found  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution  against  the  favourite  Saint.  At  first  a general 
proclamation  was  issued,  abrogating  all  holidays  which 
occurred  in  harvest  time.  This  season  being  then 
computed  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  of  coarse  included  the  Martyr's  anniver- 
sary. Two  years  afterwards,  his  commemoration 
was  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  Cronmer,  on  the  eve 
of  the  feast,  gave  a notable  proof  of  his  real  in  reform, 
by  publiclysupping  off  fiesh.  In  1539,  the  King  openly 
pronounced  h lleckct  a stubborn  rebel  and  tj^tor  to 
his  Prince,  erased  his  name  from  the  Canon  of  Saints, 
demolished  his  imagesand  pictures,  and  forbad  the  use 
of  auy  religious  sen  ice  instituted  in  his  memory,  on 
pain  of  the  Uoyol  indignation  and  Im'prisunuient.  At  the 
same  time  the  shrine  was  despoiled  of  its  precious 
ornaments,  and  the  bones  of  the  Saint  were  burned  by 
order  of  Lord  Cromwell,  on  the  very  spot  which  so 
often  had  w itnessed  their  adoration. 

About  thirty  years  before  its  dissolution,  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  a bad  been  visited  by  Erasmus,  in 

company  with  his  English  friend  John  Colet,  (Gra- 
tianuB  Pnllus.)  In  his  pleasant  colloquy  Percgrinalio 
Reiigionis  ergo,  he  has  left  a vivid  and  sarcastic  picture 
of  his  pilgrimage.  He  describes  the  stupendous 
height  of  Ibe  Cathedral,  its  towers  which,  us  it  were, 
saluted  the  visitant  on  his  approach,  and  the  deafening 
noise  of  their  brazen  peal  of  bells.  On  the  oorlhcrn 
porch  were  carved  statues  of  the  three  murderers  of 
k Bccket,  who  will  scarcely  be  recognised  in  their 
Lntino-Uclgic  drcs.s,  Tusci,  Fusci,  Hcrri.  The  first, 
most  probably,  is  William  de  Tracy;  the  second 
Reginald  Fitzurse;  the  third  may  be  the  same  Knight, 
under  the  aliaM,  which  Raker  gives  him  In  his  ChronuU 
Reireruoon  : bat  we  nowhere  discover  Hugh  dc  Mora- 
vaille  and  Richard  Brito,  who,  according  to  the 
moemonic  dUtich  participated  in  (he  deed  ot  blood. 

\t1llielmus  Trsci,  R^flnaldus  fifias  Ursl, 

Rieardua  Brito,  aecoon  MorriUas  Hofo. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  that  the  effigies  of 
the  assassins  should  have  been  thus  preserved  on  the 
very  scene  of  their  crime.  They  themselves,  though 
they  bad  endeavoured  to  expiate  their  murder  by 
penitential  austerities,  when  they  were  buried  at 
Jemsalem,  were  not  permitted  to  repose  within  the 
door  of  the  Church  of  the  Templars ; and  the  spot 
of  their  interment  was  marked  by  an  inscription 
strao|^y  indicAtive  of  the  beinousness  of  their  offence. 
IRc  mueri  martgrizatieruut  Beatuin  Thometm, 
jirchiepiMpttm  Canluorientem.  Erasmus  however,  point- 
edly assigns  tho  reasons  for  this  apparent  contra- 
diction. The  murderers,  be  says,  receive  the  same 
honour  as  Judas,  Pilate,  Caiaphs^.  and  tlie  Roman 
legionaries,  who  so  often  form  the  decorations  of  altar- 
pieces. 

Gates  of  open  iron-work  permitted  a view  of  the 
shrine  from  the  nave.  The  ascent  was  by  many  steps  | 


under  these  an  arch  on  the  north  led  to  a small  CANTER- 
wooden  altar  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  at  which  the  B^fRY. 
Martyr  is  related  to  have  prunounceu  his  lust  vows  to 
the  Mother  of  Christ,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
point  of  the  sword  which  cleft  hU  skull  was  prest-rt  ed 
on  this  altar  ; it  was  rusted  with  blood  not  yet  w orn 
off  by  the  fervent  kisses  of  devotees.  In  the  crjpt 
below,  the  shattered  skull  itself  was  dc{K»eited  in  the 
special  custody  of  monks,  ap{>ointcd  us  Us  guards. 

The  crown  might  be  kissed,  the  remaining  part  was 
enclosed  in  a case  of  silver.  Here  likewise  werS  sus- 
pended the  shirt,  belt,  a.od  drawers  of  hair-clotli  in 
which  the  martyr  wits  accustomed  to  mortify  his  fiesh. 

The  treasures  of  the  high  altar  would  have  proved 
Midas  and  C'rmsus  Co  be  beggars  ; these,  says  the  keen 
sotirisi,  we  were  nut  }>eriiiittcd  to  kiss.  In  the  sa- 
crariuiD,  among  a profusion  of  velvet  and  brocaded 
copes  and  vestments,  and  much  costly  plate,  was  the 
stuff  of  the  Martyr,  a short  light  cane  incirclcd  with 
silver  plating ; his  cloak  of  plain  velvet,  coarse,  and 
unembroidered,  a neck-collar  marked  with  his  sweat, 
aud  spoiled  with  blood.  These  unambitious  relics  it 
seems  were  not  generally  exhibited,  and  were  show  n 
to  Erasmus  only  through  Ms  intimacy  with  Warham, 
the  then  Archbishop.  In  a chapel  Mhind  the  high 
altar,  blazing  with  gold  and  Jewels,  was  disjdayed 
the  face  of  the  Saint.  The  Abbot  completed  the 
show  by  drawing  up  with  ropes  (he  cofTm  in  which 
the  hallow'cd  bones  were  deposited.  The  outer  chest 
was  of  wood,  the  inner  was  gold  ; nod  gold  was  the 
clicapcst  materuil  of  which  it  was  composed.  fJems 
of  the  first  water  and  rarest  magnitude  dazzled  the 
sight ; some  of  them  exceeded  a goose's  egg  in  size. 

The  spectator  first  reverenced  the  M.vrtyr,  and  the 
.^bbot  then  pointed  with  a rod  to  the  wparate  jewels, 
and  named  their  donors ; aiuuug  whom  wore  num- 
bered the  most  illustrious  Princes.  It  was  (u  this 
collection  that  Ix>uis  VII.  of  France,  during  hw  pil- 

rinmge  in  1179,  added  the  di.amond  distinguished 

y the  name  of  Royal,  with  a weighty  golden  chalice, 
and  a gift  of  a hundred  tons  of  wine  aniuutlly  to  the 
monks.  The  d'uimond  was  afterwards  set  by  Henry 
VIII.  os  a thumb-ring.  But  those  treasures  were 
surpassed  by  those  of  the  Crypt,  which  Erasmus  saw 
by  6|>ccml  favour,  and  w hich  be  describes  as  richer 
than  any  which  he  bad  elsewhere  beheld  in  all  his 
travels.  It  was  from  this  depository  that  the  refonning 
Mbnarch  filled  two  capacious  chests  so  heavily  laden, 
that  eight  men  were  required  to  carry  each  from  the 
church. 

Noth  withstanding  the  loss  of  all  this  spicndonr, 
which  once  decorated  the  shrine  of  h Becket,  the 
Cathedral  is  still  a most  superb  structure.  Its  genera] 
form  is  that  of  a double  cross,  terminating  circularly 
at  the  east  end,  and  having  tw'o  massive  towers  at 
the  west.  A lighter  tower  marks  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  west  transept.  The  dimensions  arc  as 
follows  : extreme  length  of  the  interior  514  feet  j of 
the  choir  ISO  feet;  oT  the  nave  1*8  feet;  of  the  cast 
transept  154  feet ; of  the  west  transept  1^4  ; breadth 
of  the  choir,  40  feet;  of  the  nave  and  aisles  *1 
feet.  Height  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  58 
feet;  of  the  choir  71;  of  the  nave  SO.  Extreme 
height  of  the  great  tower  ^35  feet,  of  the  south-west 
tower  150,  otthc  north-west  100. 

The  Crypt,  the  western  part  of  which  is  of  the 
original  Norman  architecture  of  Lanfranc,  extends 
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beginning  of  the  choir  to  the  eastern  end  of 

’ the  Cathedr^.  It  was  granted  by  Queen  Klizabeth 

CAN-  ^ used  by  the  Wnllooos  and  French  refugees,  who 
THARtS.  had  fled  in  Edward  time  from  the  cruelties  of  the 
Sfwtniards  in  the  Netherlands  j and  it  is  still  used  by 
their  descendants  ns  a place  of  worship,  under  the 
name  of  the  French  Church. 

Among  the  roost  distinguished  tombs  in  this  Cathc* 
drid,  arc  those  of  Henry  IV.  and  bis  Queen,  Joan  of 
Navarre,  and  Edward  the  Hlack  Prince.  The  sword 
and  target  of  the  latter,  which  formerly  decorated  the 
canopy  above  his  effigy,  were  taken  away  in  the  wars 
of  the  Commonwealth,  during  which  the  Cathedral 
was  severely  damaged  hy  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the 
Puritans.  The  taUimland  gauntlets  still  occupy  their 
original  place.  The  body  of  St.  Dunstan,  also,  though 
claimed  by  the  Abliey  of  (Jlastonbury,  w'lis  ascertained 
by  a solemn  investigutiuu  in  the  year  L5(^,  to  repose 
within  these  walls. 

Attached  to  the  ecclestoslical  buildings,  which  arc 
of  cunsidcrublc  extent,  formerly  stood  a palace  of  the 
Archbishop.  This  had  suffered  freiiuent  dilapida- 
tions befi»re  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  and  during  his 
unhappy  reign  the  remainder  was  almost  wholly 
demolished.  The  site  is  now  occupied  with  modern 
dwelling  houses.  The  ('hapter  of  the  Cathedral  con- 
sists of  a Dean  and  twelve  Canons.  There  arc  twelve 
p-arUh  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  City,  and 
three  in  the  suburbs.  One  of  the  last,  that  of  8t. 
Martin,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  partly  of  Roman 
workmanship. 

Canterbury  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  City  is  n 
County  in  itself ; its  chief  manufactures  are  silk  and 
cotton.  Population  in  1891,19,745.  I>istAncc  sixteen 
miles  from  Dover,  fifty^six  south-east  from  I^ondon. 
Ca^HTsa,  p.  "fc  The  verb  and  noun,  cun/er,  though 
Cx^xTsa,  n.  ^common  In  speech,  have  not  been 
CxKTEBBcaT.  J found,  in  any  author,  except  in  those 
on  horsemanship.  Canterhur^,  applied  to  a slow  gallop, 
(from  which  cantrr  appears  to  have  been  corrupted,) 
occurs  in  an  old  book  called  CUfus't  ffhimsM,  and  is 
likewise  used  so  lately  as  by  Dennis,  On  Me  Frelm.  to 
lAe  />uQciadj  both  produced  by  Mr.  Nares.  Berengcr, 
(a  better  horseman  probably  than  et)’mologUt,)  is  in- 
clined to  doubt  u|x>n  the  common  reason  given  for  the 
usage  of  this  word  j viz-  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
pilgrims  riding  at  this  pace  to  Canterbury  ; and  he 
auggtsis  the  Latin  can/h^ius,  a gelding,  (.sec  the  word 
in  Gesner  ;)  horses  of  that  kind,  from  the  calmness  of 
their  temper,  performing  this  .soft  and  easy  pace  (now 
called  canter,)  with  the  greatest  docility  ; and  the 
apjiellation  of  the  animal  being  transferred  to  the  pace. 
See  Berenger,  On  //orsrotfiiu/i/p,  p.  71* 

CANTHARIDl.^i,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoptera.  This  family  consists  of  the 
genera  Cerocotna,  ^fplabriM,  Tetraonyx,  Ihria,  (Enat, 
Mdoe,  Cantharis,  Zonit'u,  Semognatha,  .ipalut. 

CANTII.\RIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  inscct.s  of  the 
order  Coleoptrrn,  family  OmMorirfar.  Generic  cha- 
racter : aotcnmc  filiform  ; straight,  at  least  as  long  a.s 
the  thorax;  maxtlln  bifid  ; maxillary  palpi  thicker  .it 
the  apex;  body  elongate,  sub-cylindrical;  elytra  soft, 
the  length  oi  the  abdomen  convex  on  the  back, 
inflected  at  the  sides. 


Of  this  genus  the  well-known  blistering  Fly  com- 
monly called  Spanish  Fly,  (C.  f’esicatoria,)  is  the  type. 
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This  singular  bnt  valuable  insect  ap^>cars  in  the  South  CANTHA- 
of  Europe  about  the  summer  .solstice.  It  feeds  on  RIS. 
several  different  trees,  cspcciully  on  the  ash  and  — 
poplar,  on  which  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
numbers  as  soon  to  deprive  whole  trees  of  tlicir  ver-  _ i 

dure.  It  is  distinguishable  even  at  n distance  by  the 
disagreeable  odour  it  exhales,  which  becomes  even 
dangeroui  if  sustained  for  any  considerable  time. 

In  order  to  take  them,  a cloth  is  spread  under  the 
trees,  v«hich  arc  beuten,  the  insects  fall  into  the  cloth 
and  arc  inimcdiulely  thrown  into  vinegar,  which 
speedily  kills  them,  after  which  they  arc  dried.  The 
fresher  they  arc,  the  more  powerful  is  their  effect  as 
a vesientory. 

T^e  female  lays  a mass  of  very  small  eggs,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  flaltmcd  at  thc*c.xtrcmities;  from 
which  the  larva?  make  their  appearance  in  about 
fifteen  days.  ‘I'hey  are  of  a yellowish  white  colour, 
beset  with  little  hairs,  two  of  which,  longer  than  the 
others,  arc  pluccil  at  the  unus.  The  head  is  rounde<l, 
furnished  with  two  little  antennar,  arched  and  pointed. 

'JThc  body  consists  of  twelve  segments,  of  which  the 
three  anterior  have  each  a pair  of  feet,  'llicse  larvc 
live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  roots;  in  this 
situation  they  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 

'Hiis  insect  was  known  to  the  ancients  os  a violent 
poison,  uiid  U mentioned  as  such  by  Cicero,  Ovid, 

Pliny,  &c.  Its  effects  upon  the  urinary  organs  are 
well  knotvn,  and  render  it  at  once  a most  useful 
remedy,  or  a most  dangerous  poison.  Other  insects 
are  used  in  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
blistering,  as  Lyita  rittata  and  Cuteroa,  in  America  j 
which  are  said  to  be  equally  efficacious,  without  pro- 
ducing strangury.  In  China,  Mytabru  Cichorei,  and 
in  India  another  species  of  Mylabris,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  with  equal  or  superior  effect.  Lotr. 

Hui.  Nat.  tome  x. ; Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  i.  313. 

CANTH.\RUS,  Cuv. ; from  the  Greek  icui'Out^,  an 
Ass,  Cantharfi. ; in  Zoology,  a genus  of  aniroab  belonging 
to  the  family  Perctf,  order  jhanthopterygii,  class  Pi*ce$. 

Generic  character : numerous  rows  of  subulate 
teeth ; mouth  narrow ; muzzle  slightly  prominent  j 
body  oval ; opercule  neither  spined  nor  notched. 

Cuvier  has  formed  this  new  genua  by  taking  some 
species  from  the  genera  Spams  and  Labrus,  giving  it 
the  name  CnaMarM,  by  w hich  Pliny  designated  a fish 
in  little  estimation. 

C.  r«mniUMa,  Cur.  J iSpariif  Cantkarus.  Lin.;  Can- 
theno  of  the  Genoese  j Canthare.  About  the 

size  of  a Herring,  first  row  of  teeth  larger  than  those 
behind ; lateral  line  broad,  upper  part  of  the  body 
black;  markeil'on  cither  side  with  twenty  longitu- 
dinal yellow  stripes.  Inhabits  the  Alediterronean  sea, 
but  is  little  esteemed. 

C.  Cmtrodonlut,  Cur. ; .Spams  Centrodontus,  Laroche ; 

Gorazo  of  the  Spanianls ; Pointed’toothfd  Canthare, 

The  teeth  very  pointed  like  a coblcr's  awl ; the  ante- 
rior the  longest,  and  leaving  a space  in  the  middle 
unfurnished  with  teeth  ; upper  part  of  the  body  greyish 
brown,  inclining  to  red,  and  deeper  coloured  on  the 
head  ; side.s  of  the  fish  silvery  grey ; dorsal  and  anal 
fins  brown ; pectoral  and  caiidai  reddish ; ventral 
bright  grey;  an  irregular  black  spot  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lateral  line,  eyes  very  large,  a twelfth  of 
the  diameter  of  tlie  fish,  the  iris  yellow  and  pupil 
black.  Found  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain  and  at 
Ivica. 
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CANTHA  • c.  MacTOjitirrns,  Cuv.  j Labrus  Macropterus,  l^ep.  j 
Lpriee-^neti  Canthtre.  Kays  of  Ihe  Uns  »u)>plietl  wUh 
CANTLE.  tl»rcad-Ukc  processes ; tail  crcsccnl-shapcd  •,  block  spot 
‘ ■,  on  the  |»ostcrior  angle  of  the  opcrcule.  Native  of 

the  great  Gulf  of  India. 

C Sparoidcs,  Cuv. ; Labrut  Sparoule*,  Locep.  j 5/»a- 
Toid  Canthare.  Lower  jaw  more  prominent  llian  the 
upper;  tail  round  ; irregularly  marked  on  cither  side 
with  crescents  or  spots.  Found  near  the  Isle  of 
France. 

See  Cuvier*  R^pie  Animai ; Lncepede*  Hisioire  dts 
Pou»m$i  Laroche*  Ann.  du  Wws/r;  Linruei  S^sUma 
Natura. 

CAKTHIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen* 
tandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
fivc-clcft  ; corolla  five-cleft  spremlingj  style  ele- 
vated ; stigma  club-shaped ; berry  corticose*  tw*o- 
cellcd,  two-Bceded  ; seeds  at  first  convex,  afterwards 
flat,  longitudinally  furrowed. 

£>ix  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

C.VNTLE,  e.  'j  Cantiilum  re/u/  tfttanlUUini ; id 

Ca'ntlb,  n.  I yuod  iupra  measuram  addituw  est. 

Cant,  R.  Vspelman.  Fr.  tKhantrkr,  en'han* 

Ca'nti.et,  n.  I tdlon.  From  the  Fr.  canton.  It. 

('ant,  c.  j enntone,  anguius.  Gr.  vaVPa***,  (of 

unknown  etymology.)  The  corner  of  the  eye.  Applied 
generally 

To  the  comer  or  edge,  piece  or  portion,  fragment 
or  division. 

Cantrl,  in  Vives,  seems  to  signify,  (met.)  to  edge 
in:  canUled,  in  Hall,  edged,  bordered;— in  Dryden, 
divided,  apportioned. 

To  cant,  among  mechanics,  is  to  raise  on  ibe  edge 
or  corner. 

A tniUel  of  kyode  witt.  herr  kytirlr  to  uvr. 

i*ier»  PlonAman.  FUntm,  p.  2.tA 

Tor  nAtarf  ksth  oot  talccn  bn  IwfiaDinf 
ftf  nu  pATtic  ac  cantei  of  s tldiig, 
lint  of  A tiling  ihst  par6t  is  sod  ^>1e, 

Dvsceading  so  til  it  be  incnmtoipnhir. 

Ouna-rr.  Th«  Knigklet  TaU,  V.  2995. 

Furry  body  tskrtb  the  inattrr  with  mirtb  sad  sport,  who  so 
eautet  A Utlog  lucMt  sbAUirfull. 

/jurrtir<i*A  e/ Cirittiam  K.  tii. 

Ills  fTTAcr  wMt  apporrllrd  in  a fEArmritt  of  rlotbr  of  siluer  of 
dAmHskr,  ribWd  with  cloUie  of  »o  thkke  as  mifrlitr  hr«, 

tbr  Mmirnt  wm  Ui^v,  atul  plit^  with  verb  Cluck  axuI  eanifUd 
of  very  gt>ud  inUilc. 

i/ati.  TA«  htft/lk  Year  af  Hennt  VIJL 

TjCOtl  in  no  wise,  for  frar  that  chon  do  want 

Unlc»«e  it  be,  M to  a calfe  a these  j 

Blit  if  thou  ran  be  sure  to  win  a cant 

or  half  at  IcAsL  Wyat.  itoa.' ta  m»€  tkt  Cavrt,  tft. 

And  some  other  hauc  thougbte  It  better  to  diulde  & nm/  it 
amonf  |ro<Mtp<H>r  hiubaodmf,  that  nbuldtU  tltegroOd  with  tbeyr 
faandrs,  and  take  ibr  land  for  their  lalmar,  with  diuen  other 
diitUcs  nto,  eucry  mA  after  bis  own  miode. 

Sir  7'homat  Start,  Warhtt,  fol>  943. 

And  ret  she  bruugbte  her  Cees 
A canttf  of  Eaaex  cbese, 

Was  well  a fote  thirkc 
Full  of  mag^Ues  qaicke. 

SktUan,  Etinavr  Ramming, 

I then  wT-ll  priYriurd  tkabiliinent  myall  of  the  Preock  kynr, 
his  ginrmrnt  was  a chemew,  of  clothe  of  ailuer,  cnlpnnil  witn 
eloi^  of  prnldc.  of  dantaske  canteti  wise,  and  nnled  on  the 
honl-nin  niih  the  Dargoa  betide*,  and  nuer  that  a cloke  of 
bruebed  SAtlin.  UmU.  Htnry  riU.  fol.  77. 

VOL.  XIX. 


Whereas  the  English,  without  all  remorse,  C.ANTI.E. 

(Looking  like  men  that  deeply  were  distraught^  — 

fbuoaking  with  sweat,  besmear'd  with  dust  and  bkx>d,  CANTON 
Cat  into  tamlrli  all  that  them  withatood. 

Dfnytan.  ttaUte  af  Agintaart,  *' 

Wrath  bore  the  vway,  both  art  aiwl  rra<Min  fade, 

Forv  new  force,  and  courage  new  supfdbs, 
their  aiTunars  forfed  were  of  luetuill  fraile, 

On  eoerr  side  tberciif,  huge  taauU  Ai<.*s, 

The  laud  was  slrcwetl  all  with  pUte  and  maile. 

Gad/rry  »f  Uaattaguty  book  vL  at.  4^. 

Raging  with  high  disdain,  repeats  bis  blows  ; 

Nor  shield,  nor  amumr  ran  tbrir  force  oppose  ; 

Huge  cantlru  of  hit  buckler  strew  the  irroand. 

And  no  dafeoee  la  bb  bor'd  anus  U found. 

Drydtn.  Oridt  Mtiaa%uryktt»c»,  book  xit. 

Ask,  for  what  price  thy  venial  tongue  wki  sold  ; 

A rusty  gamiuou  of  some  sev*o  years  vbt : 

For  four  tin>es  talking,  if  oue  plec«  thou  take, 

*rkat  must  be  raatM  and  tbe  )udgv'  go  snack. 

Id.  JmrtHai^  SaHft  viK  I.  159. 

C.VXTOX,  V.  N Ger.  fcantf  Fr.  nml  Np.  ran /on  ; 

Ca'nto.v,  «.  I It,  can/one.  (See  Canti-k.)  An 

Ca'ntomxx,  I angle  or  comer.  The  Swun,  says 

Ca'ntoxmk.nt.  j Nkinner,  50  call  their  Frovincea  or 
Federate  Republic,  q.d.  Re^ioitis  Anguti.  Ibre  thinks 
the  etymology  of  Wnchler  more  prubnblej  via.  that 
rnn/oN  (ns  applied  to  a district)  is  used,  pro  pugo  ex 
centum  eitlu  compotiloi  since  we  know,  he  adds,  that 
IIcR  ctia  or  Swisserlami  was  dlvidcil  into  100  villages. 

From  Tacitus  we  ulso  learn,  (</e  Mor.  Ger.  c.  6,)  thul 
in  levying  sniilicrs  100  (eenteni)  were  sent  from  every 
village,  ami  (c.  1^,)  that  100  companions  from  tbe 
commonalty  were  nssigned  to  each  chief. 

Colgrave  Raya;  **  Se  Cantonner.  'I’o  canton,  or  can- 
tonizc  it ; to  never  themselves  from  the  rest  nf  their 
fellows,  aud  from  tbe  body  of  the  State;  and  fortifie, 
quarter  or  erect  a new  Stale  npiirt-”  To  canton  is  now 
more  continutdy, — to  quarter  soldiers  for  u lime  in 
different  juu-ts  or  divisions;  to  conlun  a town  or  dis- 
trict,— to  proportion  such  parts  or  divisions. 

'Tkc  prlacca  of  the  bloud,  tiic  great  uffirert  of  tlw  realm,  tlie 
prelatr»  aod  a prat  iiunibcr  of  the  g^'ntry,  plotted  with  (Itc 
gnrernnurs  of  llic  prorinc«a  and  ciUea.  tu  abamdon  mr  at  n pro- 
feaaed  heretirk,  aud  to  caH/««isr  the  proeiacca  AimmgHt  them. 

CW»fd«N,  JfJttairiA,  .tnao,  1593, 

Thfv  converac  but  with  one  lort  of  men,  they  rrail  bat  oue 
tort  of  bookx,  they  « ill  sot  cooie  in  the  hearing  of  hat  one  MXt 
of  iiotiom  ; the  tmth  ia,  they  canl*M  out  to  thrmaclret  a little 
(biabrn  in  the  uitcilectnal  world,  where  light  abineA,  ami,  aa  they 
conclude,  iluy  bte«4i-B  Uirm  ; but  tlic  rri't  of  that  rad  rxp*n«MM 
they  give  up  to  oigbt  nml  darknexs  and  an  avoid  coming  urar  it. 

Laekt.  Caadact  af  ike  Vmdetaiandme , acc.  i. 

The  king  of  France,  making  great  iirrparaUons  for  war,  ob- 
taiacd  a uvw  levy  uf  Switzer*  fr«>in  the  c-an/mu,  a»d  prucanxl 
6000  CO  be  raUed  ia  Eiiglaad  to  be  employed  In  litaarrvicc. 

/.adiou'.  Mttuairi,  v»l.  Ui.  p.  194. 

There  were  no  eUica,  no  towna,  no  places  nf  raafaMatm/  for 
soidiera  i ao  that  tbe  RanLan  forcca  were  obliged  U)  come  Into 
the  field  late,  aod  to  Inve  it  early  io  the  aeaton. 

Brtrke.  An  Abridgtmemt  af  Enghkh  Uitlary,  book  i.  ch.  Hi. 

Canton,  a city  of  China,  the  Capital  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Kwong-iong,  and  called  by  the  Chinese  A'lrmt"- 
ckeii'fu.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Pc-Kyang,  generally 
called  by  Euro{>eans  the  Canton  river,  or  Ikicca  Tigris, 

(from  the  old  Portugttesc  name,  Boca  do  'ngre,  de- 
rived from  a fancied  rcicmbl.once  of  that  animal  ne-ar 
the  first  fort,)  near  the  south  coast  of  the  Empire.  .As 
this  is  the  ouly  port  in  the  Chinese  dominions  ut  which 
2 u 
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CANTON. 


CANTON,  foirigners  arc  allowed  to  trade,  it  1»  induipuUbljr  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  the  Eiiijiire.  This  draws  crowds 
of  merchants  from  all  the  other  protiitces,  so  that  its 
warehouses  arc  alwaj's  stored  with  tlie  most  valuable 
prttductioRs  of  their  soil,  and  the  huest  specimens  of 
their  manufactureH,  read^  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
gold  and  silver  of  other  nations,  w’bich  nre  the  chief 
articles  received  in  return.  The  river,  w'hich  is  about 
the  siie  of  the  Thames  at  Tendon  bridge,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  300  miles  up  the  countrj*,  gives  great  ficilities 
of  trading  with  the  interior,  ami  more  particularly  as 
it  is  connected  with  most  of  the  Provinces  on  both 
sides  of  it  by  means  of  cotMU.  its  entrance  is  called 
iU-wtin  s and  both  its  banks,  the  plains  which  it 
waters,  and  the  hills  which  overlook  it  are  all  culti- 
vated and  niTord  delightful  prospects.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  wails,  about  live  miles  in  circuit,  and 
entere<l  by  seveml  gates,  at  each  of  which  tiicre  is  a 
8(r<tng  guanl,  and  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
without  an  order  from  a MaiHlarin.  'They  arc,  however, 
permitted  to  visit  the  suburbs,  which  are  aUo  exten- 
sive. The  streets  are  in  general  long,  narrow,  and 
straight,  and  puveti  w ith  large  flat  stones  by  the  sides 
of  the  h4)uses,  which  ore  niogily  built  of  brick, 
uml  but  otic  sU»ry  high,  without  windows  next  the 
street,  but  nre  (M^kerwise  characterised  by  great  neat- 
ness, and  most  of  them  have  court  yards  bchimi,  either 
for  w'arehouses  or  feiiudc  a]>arUiients.  The  streets  are 
ornamented  in  several  phices  with  a kind  of  trimupbal 
arches,  and  ore  kept  remarka]>iy  clean.  hic%'crai  of 
them  are  covered  over,  and  in  these  the  richest  shops 
arc  found,  though  many  commodities  are  well  supplied 
in  most  other  |uirt$  of  the  town.  .Some  of  the  streets 
are  likewise  appropriated  to  particular  trades,  and 
others  to  the  supply  of  foreigners  with  certain  orticics. 
The  principal  streets  arc  contiaually  crowded  with 
people,  especially  fKirlers,  by  wbuui  ail  the  lutrcban- 
disc  is  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  Tbe 
factories  of  the  diOenrai  imtiou«  who  nre  allowed  to 
tratle  here,  extend  along  the  banks  of  (he  river,  and 
each  consists  of  a few  dwellings  and  warehimses,  with 
their  respective  flags  displayed.  The  British  factory 
surpasses  all  the  others  botli  in  size  and  eleguace,  os 
Well  as  in  the  extent  of  trade  carried  on.  A brood 
parade  c.\lcn<U  along  tlie  biuik  of  the  river  In  frotU  of 
the  factories,  to  which  the  Eurupeiuis  resort  to  enjoy 
the  cool  of  the  evenings.  Nearly  a l«)gue  from  C'.autoD 
is  the  lioat  To*eu,  which  consists  of  oImmiI  40,(X>0barks 
of  various  kinds,  arranged  close  to  each  other  in 
regular  rows,  with  jinssagcs  between  them  to  allow 
other  vessels  to  p.'ui.s.  In  this  nmnuer  they  form  a 
kind  of  floating  city ; the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  other  dwellings,  and  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
settling  on  shore.  As  this  U the  only  ern|)orium  in 
the  Empire  for  foreign  commerce,  which  is  not  only 
carried  on  by  Europeans  and  Araerieani;,  but  also  to  a 
great  extent  by  (he  Chinese  themselves  to  almost  idl 
(he  ports  of  India  and  the  Orkuial  ArchijK'lago,  the 
numl>cr  of  vessels  frcquenlly  seen  in  the  river  at  once 
is  said  to  exceed  5<X)0.  The  chief  exports  consist  of 
Tea  to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  pounds 
annually,  with  porcelain,  nankeens,  silks,  mother  of 
pearl,  gold,  sugar,  tutenague,  and  several  other  articles. 
The  following  statemems  ^ord  a good  idea  of  the 
trade  of  this  city.  Krom  the  different  ports  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  east,  Ihirly-fivo  ships  entered 
the  port  of  Canton  in  the  years  Ibly — 19,  and  the 


value  of  their  cargoes  was  8,ri4,^72  dollars  j and  CANTON, 
incltiding  what  was  sbip|)ed  to  Macao,  the  total  was 
dollars.  The  value  of  the  American  itn- 
ports  to,  ami  exports  from  Canton  in  the  two  tblkiwiog  ^ 
years  was,  in  dollars, 

}ait>s>rti.  nxpoits. 

1917—18 7,07  6,77  7 ,oon 

1S18— 19....  10,017,151 9,041,755 

To  this  we  shall  annex  the  following  oflicial  state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  Amcrieiin  lm|Nirts  intoConton, 
and  their  exports  of  Tea  from  that  {fort  for  the  years 

1816—19 } the  former  in  dulbrs,  the  latter  in  lbs. 

Imports.  Tmezporlr4. 

1615—16 V»^7,5()0 7,24o,‘>90 

1816— 17 5,6«#.(iOO H,H54,UNI 

1817— 18 7,07«.«28 y,622,UO 

1818— 19 10,017,151 10,988,649 

As  (be  Engliih  East  India  Company  trades  more 
extensively  with  (be  Chinese  than  any  otherhody,  we 
shiill  subjoin  the  fullcmiag  olBcial  account  of  ts 
cx^Hirts  of  tea  and  raw  silk  from  the  port  of  Canton, 
for  each  of  the  fidlnwing  ten  years,  os  given  in  (he 
ApiHMidix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Connnitcce  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  printed  in  1821. 


Tex. 

Raw  Silk. 

lt». 

lU. 

1610—11... 

...81,8*28 

1811—- 12... 

..26,164,221..  . 

...87,074 

1812— 13..  . 

..28,267,413... 

. 145,887 

1813—14... 

..24,727,436... 

. I40,l‘.^ 

1814—15... 

..26,195,144..  . 

. 309A>73 

1815—16... 

..33,013,387.. . 

. . . 37,642 

1816—17... 

..29,3.53,973... 

...67,518 

1817—18... 

..20,1.51,597... 

. , . 55,597 

1818—19... 

..21,085,860... 

. . . 48A*07 

1819 — 20... 

..‘28,476,231... 

. 111,432 

Like  mo^t  of  the  other  large  cities  of  China,  Canton 
is  very  i>opu1ous,  hut  like  them,  too,  the  number  of  iu 
inbabitnnU  U not  kimwn  to  foreigners;  and  various 
estimates  have,  therefore,  been  given  by  ditferent 
authors.  Some  have  raised  it  us  high  na  2,0(XbOOU, 
others  have  atated  U os  ]4»w  as  2.5O,0Uti ; but  the 
truth  sceuis  to  lie  undoubtedly  much  nearer  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  fl>nncr  ; and  half  a million  mav 
perhaps  be  aI>out  the  amount,  though  from  the  size  of 
the  town,  the  crowded  state  of  the  Streets,  the  grcjit 
numbers  who  reside  constantly  on  the  river,  and 
the  male  part  of  the  population  alone  being  seen, 
some  liavc  crmsidcrcd  that  n million  U not  too  great 
aji  estimate.  However,  as  the  oflicial  accounts  pub- 
lished hy  the  (Chinese  (iovernment,  estimate  the 
pointlation  of  the  whole  IVovhwe  of  Kw.ang-long 
below  a million  and  u half,  it  is  evident  tlial  two- 
thirds  ot’  (hat  sum  ciumot  be  ullovvcd  for  the  Capital 
alone.  (Morison's  I iewof  C/uao,  Macao,  ISl'i  p<  68.) 
Canton  U situated  in  north  lutitndc  23^8'  9^',  eost'long- 
itude  1 13°  2' 4.5",  and  about  1000  miles  south  of  Pekin. 

Sec  Barrow;  Sir  (iei>rge Staunton  ; Clarke's,  Abel's, 
and  the  other  acctmnU  of  Lord  .\mhersl  s Ewiixosy  ; 
De  Guignea's  en  Otiae,  &c. 

f’.\NTl- A,  in  Ituiany,  a genus  of  the  class  PenianHriat 
order  Mornggnut,  (teneric  character  : calyx  three  to 
five  cleft;  corolla  funnel*!)hn|>od  ; stigma  three-deft^ 
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CaNTUA.  captale  thrce*ce11cd,  three^raWed,  manf-teeded } feeds 
— winged. 

CANVASS.  Pour  species,  natives  of  America. 

CANV.4SS,  I^t.  oiiinniMi ; Fr.  (dAcwu ; It.  canerac- 
cio  t Sp.  raneroro;  I>utch,  itran^os;  Swe.  kanfasK. 
AU  from  the  Or  flax.  Junius. 

The  mullok  on  an  b«|>«  yiveped  was. 

And  on  thr  0nrr  vcmsl  a raarrai, 

And  all  this  muliok  1a  a hIk  ytbrowa, 

Aiul  aifled,  and  ypricked  raaojr  a tbrowe. 

Ckitm^rr.  The  Chaimut  T*Ut  V.  15409. 

Ifia  bounty  ao>ple  u tbc  irind  tbat  blev, 

Sudi  l>arks  for  portage  out  of  er’ry  bay. 

In  Holland,  Zevland,  and  la  Flan^rs  brings. 

As  spread  the  wide  Slccr«  with  their  r«aMa>  wings. 

Z>r«y/uM.  Itatlie  »f  ^^^nreurT. 

And,  clasping  to  tb«  mast,  endur'd  a sea 

That  alntost  hurst  tbr  deck  and  from  tbe  laddcr>tacklo 

^'aab'd  off  a r«w«as>rAniirr. 

SkaJupeart,  Perielttf  a«t  ir.  ic.  3. 

Other  say,  that  those  tomhlcrs  and  roromon  *hirk 

shewed  snndry  games  and  pastiran  to  win  the  fauoiir  of  the 
people,  were  wont  to  corer  tluit  |»aksage  over  with  c«Mnw  eluthes 
and  raila.  Str  Tkamt  AV/A  Pimimn  ' ful.  17. 

Should  he  draw  his  hand  over  a pirtnre,  where  all  is  smooth 
and  iioiform,  he  would  never  be  able  to  imatrine  how  the  scverid 
promibcfiees  and  dapressimis  of  tbe  buisaa  body  could  be  shown 
on  a plain  piece  of  eauvai,  tbat  has  in  it  no  unevrnne«a  or  irre- 
fularily.  Spretut^^  No.  4 16. 

True  poetry  tb*  painter's  power  displays, 

True  painting  emulates  the  poet's  laj*«{ 

TIm  riral  sisters,  fond  of  equal  fame. 

Alternate  rliange  their  office  aad  their  name  ; 

Bid  silent  poetry  tlw  euwrej  warm, 

, Tbe  tunefnl  page  with  speaking  piciore  charm. 

Afai^n.  The  Art  ef  Peinting, 

The  mouataia  pfaws  assume  tww  forms 
Spread  rejtr««-wiogs,  and  Ay  through  storms. 

And  ride  o'er  rocks,  and  dance  oa  hmmlng  wares. 

YtMng,  The  ^r</uA  .^atfsr's  KnUmtia», 

Ca'kvas*,  V.  -N  The  Fr.  rouJtofca/^er,  Cotgrmve 

CA^Kt'Asn,  n.  I explains,  lo  rawau,  or  curiously 
CA'NVAsasa,  n.  i to  examine,  search  or  sift  uut,  tha 
Ca'nvamino,  n.J  depth  of  a matter.”  Skinner  says, 
perhaps  a met.,  from  shaking  or  heating  hemp. 

To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  explore,  to  scrutinize,  to 
search  or  seek  after } to  solicit. 

The  cnerita  of  our  cause,  and  Ut«  demerits  of  bit  own,  he  bad 
diligently  eamemeerti  nnd  weighed,  and  so  aggrmraird  the  wkk«d> 
ncM  of  hia  error  by  his  dammdile  obslinary. 

Cetirt't.  Stale  7>m4i.  Trial  ef  5tr  Jekm  OliettU. 

lie  that  should  gire  huToicr  unto  Christ,  because  there  was  oo 
body  else  to  eaaeiut  for  It,  tlMt  if  ktalwmet  bad  plied  him  Amt, 
would  hare  had  aa  mneh  faitb  foe  tlie  Atrbonui,  as  he  bath  now 
for  tbe  Hlble  la,  1 cuofesi,  a Christian, >>-be  may  thank  bis  start 
for.iU  /fammewd.  M'erAr,  Sermati  vii.  ml.  ir. 

(iLOST.  Stand  hiurk  thou  mnnifett  eontpirator. 

Thou  tbat  roncrioed'st  tn  mnrtber  our  dead  lord, 

Than  that  giu'st  wborei  indolgencei  to  siunc, 
rie  ccHMoa  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinaH’t  bat, 
if  tlion  proceed  in  tbiis  tfay  tntoleure. 

Shaktpeare.  Uearj  Vt.  Pint  Part^  fol.  99 

There  be  that  can  pack  tbe  curds,  and  yet  cannot  play  well : 
so  there  gre  tone  that  are  good  hi  <wirMs«r»and  fartioos,  that 
are  oUienrUc  weak  men.  Panm.  Knayt,  Of  CuiuuMg. 

A liidden  point,  were  worth  the  emtaoMiag. 

Beaumaut  aad  hlttehar.  The  Spanuh  Csro/r,  act  U.  K,  I. 


>\1ien  knowledge,  laatead  of  being  bound  up  in  books,  and  kept  CANVASS, 
in  Ubrahea  and  retireuetita,  ia  thus  obtruded  upon  the  pubikk  t -~- 
when  it  ia  ceweassrd  iu  every  assembly,  and  vapoaed  upon  every  CAP 

tabic;  1 cannot  forbear  rrAectiag  upou  that  pasaa^  In  the  v • 

Provrrba,  “ Wisdom  cryoUi  wilbuuL**  SpeilateTf  No.  124. 

The  clectioas  were  cetnatting  for  a new  parliament,  and  I 
ordered  my  pretcaaioot  so  as  they  came  to  fail. 

SirW'Trmpte.  ^/rmaiy/,  p.  3. 

To  enable  them  in  perfam  the  most  arduous  and  most  painful 
doty  in  tbe  world  with  apinc,  with  eftrienry,  with  independency, 
and  w'ith  experiroce,  as  real  publick  counsellors,  not  as  cesriuMrs 
at  a perpetual  election. 

Parke.  Per  iherteaiag  the  iaraHon  ef  ParhamenU. 

*CAX\'£Y,  an  islntul  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thame.s, 
off  the  const  of  Essex,  n>>out  five  utiles  long  and  two 
broAil,  contuining  abimt  SdOO  acres,  which  in  the  time 
of  Camdeu,  afforded  posture  to  ns  utotty  sheep, 
whose  milk  was  appropriated  lo  cheese.  It  was  em- 
banked by  a Dutchman  in  1G69,  but  it  is  still  liable  to 
inundations ; one  of  the  most  menmniblc  of  which,  in 
1735,  destroyed  more  than  half  the  cattle.  There  is 
a cltapcl  on  tbe  island  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine  ; it 
Is  in  the  gift  of  the  Hishop  of  Ix>mion,  and  Langdon 
is  conridered  the  mother  church,  although  Canrey 
pays 'rates  to  eight  other  parii^hes.  There  are  almut 
fifty  houses  on  me  island,  chieily  occupicrl  by  fisher- 
men } and  there  is  a causeway  leading  through  Had- 
leigh  Bay  to  the  main  land.  IMstant  thirty-six  uiUes 
cast  from  London,  five  north-Tve«^t  from  the  Nore. 

CAP,  r.  "1  A.  S.  c<rppe  ,•  Dutch  luid  Uer.  kapfA  ; 

Cap,  n.  Fr.  cttppei  lu  cappa  ; Sp.  capa.  A 

Capk,  cap^  cope,  or  coj>e.  From  the  Latin 

Ca'pprr,  caputf  in  the  opinion  of  Skinner; 

Cap-a-pie,  >copui  from  the  Gr.  Vossius, 

Cap-case,  which  Lennep  thinks  is  from  the 

Cap-makixo,  obsolete  reVa*,  whence  gireVw,  to 

Cap-pape*,  cover. 

Cap-suives.  J Cap  is  a covering  for  the  head  j 
cape  is  the  head  or  top  of  a garment ; also  a head-land ; 
cap-d-p&  from  heail  to  foot. 

To  cap  is  to  cover  ; lo  top,  to  o'er-top.  Also,  to 
touch  the  cap,  to  UA  up  the  cap,  to  mo\e  or  remove 
it,  (more  properly  lo  uncap.) 

A remielc  bx<ldi!  be  •rwed  upon  hi*  cappt, 

HU  wallet  lay  befuru  bim  ill  bis  lappe 
Bretfol  of  purdua  cume  from  Rutac  al  bale. 

Chaaier,  The  Pretegae,  r.  266. 

Wbva  a ma  at  tbe  reeeite  of  hU  prince*  letter  piittctb  of  bit 
tepfe  aad  kiwetb  U,  doth  he  ibU  rraereacc  to  the  naper  or  to  tbo 
prince.  Sir  Thomas  More.  H'erkes,  fol.  U7. 

Like  an  Eerptiaa 

Cooped  about, 

Wban  abe  goetb  oulc, 

Her  selir  fur  to  abcwc. 

• Skr/tem,  HiiiteHr  Pautminif. 

And  wc  met  not  with  them  agnloi>,  roilH  the  ^.cucaUt  day.  wbeo 
we  fell  la  with  a cape  or  headUnil  caJlnl  Sirrtiuoa  ubkU  ia  tbe 
entriog  hito  tbe  bay  o(  S.  Nicholas. 

UaehJaft.  Voyage,  S(e.  J/.  Aatkoay  Jenkiofm,  T.  I.  fol.  .111. 

Orleapce.  I will -neurr  Myd  well. 

Const.  1 will  eap  the  prourKc  with,  there  (s  flalterie  la  frieed- 
•kip.  Shakipeare.  A'tag  Henry  V.  foL  62. 

Iaco.  Despise  me 

If  I do  not.  Three  great  ones  of  the  rittle, 

(In  personalt  suite  to  make  lue  his  lieulenaut.) 
tWl  tmpi  to  him.  H,  fMhrlU,  fol.  310. 

He  rXgw)  hegaa  to  spurn  against  these  womanbh  dellgfau  aad 
j^essunu,  in  Brnking  bimaelf  faire  to  Iw  the  better  liked,  and  to 
ue  ftae  and  trim  iu  his  apparall ; sjmI  to  rant  upon  Kim  a .*tpsalsli 
cape,  taking  pleaijure  ia  tbe  diet,  balbev,  sod  manner  of  tfas 
aocicat  laiconiaps  llfr.  Xertk.  Platarrk,  6n.  663, 

8 H V 
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CAP 


CAP.  H A like  toot  fiuhrr, 

— Arm'd  Id  hII  ^ints  execti)’ <'<r9-«->>r, 

CAPABLE.  Appexr*  before  them,  and  irithwlemoe  mxrcli 

» — _»  Uun  »luw  Aud  tUU'lf- 

''  A*>!oi^err.  Hmalrt^  fol.  ISS. 

For  knnn'inf  well  whal  ulren^tb  the^  hare  within, 

By  ctilf  tenarioua  faith  Uiey  hold  tt  faat. 

How  can  those  cbamptons  crrr  fail  U>  win. 

Who  ra^o-pc,  fur  arms,  with  heav'n  are  drrst. 

htevm^iU.  I'lfcke,  can.  12.  at.  1S4. 

Tlie  Iwst  taftt  were  formnly  made  at  Munmouth,  where  the 
CmftfxTM  CliBppcI  dulh  still  remain,  being  better  carved  and  gilded 
than  any  other  part  of  the  rhorrh. 

/V/frr.  Worthits,  vol.  IL  p.  1 16. 

The  synipUnnea  arc  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophraatna_  in  hia 
character  of  a covetous  man ; lymg  in  Wd,  be  asked  his  wife 
whetlwr  she  shut  the  Inioket  amt  cliesU  fast,  the  cap-emte  be 
•ealrd,  nod  wlietlwr  the  hall  doore  l»ee  bolted  ; and  though  shee 
say  all  Is  well,  he  riaelh  out  of  his  bed,  &e. 

/iurr»n.  jimatomy  of  MfUmckolft  fol.  11/* 


Cap*kU  w«  are  of  God  both  hy  mderstandlng  and  will ; hy  CAPABLE. 
rTMterataodiny,  as  be  ia  that  soueniyne  truth,  which  comprehend*  — 
eth  the  rich  treasures  of  all  wUduuie  ; by  will,  as  be  U the  seaof  CAP.A* 
giK>dues2»e,  whereof  whoso  taaUrth  skalt  tbnrst  nt>  more.  CITA'i  JL 

Hookrr.  /'oft/y,  book  I.  fuL  34.  • 

Ham.  On  him,  on  iilra  t look  you  how  paU'  he  glares. 

His  forme  aud  cause  conioyn'd,  preaching  to  sumos, 

^Voald  make  them  rwpea&/e. 

Skakopearc.  //emfe/,  ftd.  2rt. 

Aciiil.  Come,  tbou  ahall  bearc  a letter  to  him  straight. 

Tiiex.  Let  me  carry  another  lobia  horse ; for  tluit's  the  more 
capnkU  creature.  /d.  TyoUm  mmtl  Crtuidat  fol.  U4. 

Etieo  so  my  bloody  thonghls,  with  violent  pace 
Shall  neu’r  lookc  backr,  nni'r  ebbe  to  humble  iouc. 

Till  tbat  a ettprmUf,  and  wide  rrwnge 

Swallow  them  vp.  Id.  OtMta^  foi.  326. 

HU  rioleoce  thou  fearst  not,  being  such 
As  wee,  not  copakU  of  death  or  pain, 

Can  either  not  receaer,  or  can  repel!. 

Mittvn.  parmdut  Z«4^,  Iwok  xi.  L 263. 


It  is  worth  our  pains  to  oheerxe  the  tenderness  of  our  kings  to 
prewrre  the  tnwlc  of  tmp^akimgf  aikd  wluit  h»ag  and  strong 
stniglinc  cmr  state  liad  to  keep  up  the  using  thereof;  so  many 
IhoiiMiul*  of  people  being  maintained  thereby  in  the  land.  Cap- 
ping anciently  set  hfU-en  dUtlitct  callings  an  work. 

FnlUr.  lfVrrAicr,Tol.  ii.  p.  115. 

Voo  fi»le«  of  forlHi*c,trencl»er-friends,  Time's  Ayes, 

Cap  and  knot  s/ean,  Tapours,  and  minate  )ackcs. 

Shak*ptar<.  T^sua  ^.f/Anu,  fol.  69. 

Wlien  I was  in  Savoy,  ami  the  nelghlmurlng  countries,  which 
have  mnuHtaina  alnuMt  perpetually  rapped  with  snow,  1 heard 
them  often  talk  of  a certain  white  kind  of  phea-vantf  to  be  met 
with  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  which  fur  the  eicelleney 
of  iheir  Usie  were  occunntni  very  great  delicacies. 

Hoytr.  Kxptrimeuiai  Hiitary  of  C«frf,  71/.  xix. 

The  same  g)»ld  will  also  by  common  aywa  m,  and  (f  s)ieak 
kaowingly,)  by  dii>er* other  tiM'Bstniaua  be  reduced  Into  a seem* 
lOK  liquc»r,  iusomuch  that  the  cnrpascln  of  gold  will,  with  those 
of  the  menstruum,  i*ass  ihrongh  emp-papett  and  with  them  also 
coagulate  into  a crystalline  ult. 

Id.  Tk<  S<*ptical  CkymiHt  part  t. 

TTk  mouatain  Auwer  there  shakes  its  milk  white  head, 
TWn  stones,  memorials  uf  tieparted  worth, 

Uplift  their  n>oSS>c«f’if  hesM  half  sunk  in  earth. 

Jraytu,  Pastage  in  Oms«h  VtTttfUi. 

FliUandcr's  temper's  rlokat,  not  Ats 

The  wond'rvms  wa^^shnesa  of  moden  wits, 

His  tmp't  awry,  all  ragged  b bis  gown. 

And  (wicked  rogue  !;  he  wears  bis  atockiags  down. 

Smart.  The  Uttratian  C'cmosu  A'rMSMfiAig. 

Arm'd  taj^a-pte  forth  march'd  the  fairy  king; 

A stouter  warrior  never  took  the  Aeld ; 

His  Ihreatning  lance  a hornet's  horrid  sting, 
llic  vhanM  beetle's  scale  hb  sable  shield. 

Coop^.  Tka  Tamk  *f  SkaJupamrt. 

CATABLE,\  L*t.  capio,  ert;  to  Uke,  to  hold. 
Capab^ilitt.  J Id  our  old  writers  capalU  is  used  to 
si|(Dify  fopacktut,  i.  e. 

Able  to  take,  to  hold,  to  receive,  to  contain,  to  com- 
prize, to  comprehend.  Now  more  emphaticully 

Sufficiently  nble,  able  enough ; able,  sc.  to  |>erform 
or  execute ; to  receive  Into  the  mind,  to  comprehend, 
to  understand. 

Haring  now  fiuished  the  treatise  of  priaeiples,  dcBrnts,  aad 
such  other  mauers,  Uideed  and  concurring  with  them ; 1 will 
iiirne  my  pen  untn  Uie  discourse  as  tuiiclung  tfsclr  eflscts,  and 
works  couiposrd  of  them,  beginning  hrst  at  that  which  k nost 
■{Hsduus  a^  capabU  of  all  things. 

UotUnd.  Ptatarakf  foL  670, 


Afterward  discoursing  of  tbe  arke  and  tbe  rep«4«7i/g  thereof 
out  of  Buteo,  (though  indeed  he  name  him  not,)  he  makei  hloses 
his  cviblt  to  be  the  same  with  ours. 

HakeuilL  Apalagir,  fol.  223. 

Sure,  be  that  made  us  witli  socb  large  discourse. 
Looking  before,  and  sfter,  gave  us  not 
*H>at  capakiiUy  jusd  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  onus'iL 

Skaktptare.  Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

God  sets  no  other  price  upon  heaven,  glory,  and  imuiortality, 
nay,  and  upon  bitiuelf  t«)0.  hut  our  lore  ; there  being  nothing 
truly  great  and  (lurlous,  which  a rresUire  k capakie  of  enlotlng, 
but  *Gud  is  ready  to  give  it  a man  in  rxchangr  for  hk  Iseart. 

SoHfk,  SertHOM*,  iJueomree  at  ( kruf-tkmrrA. 

IVhen  a yoqng  AmMan  baa  composed  a good  poem,  all  the 
neigiiboun  pay  thcirrompllnsents  to  his  family,  and  congratulate 
them  upon  having  a relation  repef^  of  recoding  their  actions, 
and  of  recomoicndlug  their  virtues  to  posterity. 

Jonet,  Om  kaeterm  Poetry,  Euay  1. 

CATAClTATE,  r.~j  See  Capablk.  L«t.  capax, 

Ca'pACITY,  N.  I (2CU. 

CaVacipt,  r.  > To  enable  or  cause  to  be 

Ca^pacious,  I nble;  to  etinble  to  take,  hold, 

CA>ACiouaMKis.  J receive,  contain,  comprize  or 
comprehend. 

ffolye  ScxTptDre,  so  deuysed  and  etidyted  by  the  hyghe  wise- 
dome  of  God,  tbat  it  Carre  ezccdcUi  in  many  places  Uw  capacitie 
and  pcrctiuing  of  adU 

Sir  TTtoaoat  More.  Worktt,  ful.  212. 

In  the  fburc  Ar«t  chapters  he  rebcTMth  the  benefits  of  God 
dons  vnto  them,  to  prouoke  them  to  loue,  & bis  mighty  dc«les 
done  abvuc  all  natural  capanitr  of  faith,  that  they  might  bcleuc 
God,  and  trust  in  him,  and  in  hk  strength. 

Tyndall.  Workeo,  fol.  21. 

In  the  deanery  succeeded  Rlcliard  Layton  or  Leighton,  LLD. 
on  the  2Ctb  July  the  same  year,  who  on  the  31st  June  going  before, 
was  admitted  to  the  said  preliendsUlp  of  UUishelf,  purposely  to 
eapatUaie  him  for  a deanery.  Fatti.  Utim.  1.  fol.  10. 

Not  Intellectiurly  to  write 
Is  kantedly  they  troe ; 

3Vhereby  they  hit  capaeitiet 
As  bliod-uMo  hits  the  cror. 

It'mmtT.  rlUiou’e  England,  book  siLch.  xliv. 

Is  It  tor  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  Uvish'l  o>n  their  sex,  that  Inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  baste  unAukh't,  lodgment  scant. 

Capacity  not  rak'd  to  sppreheod 

Or  value  what  U best 

In  choice,  but  ufiest  to  aflbct  the  wrong  ? 

Mittam,  Saaotm  e/gonittaa,  L IMi. 
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c \PA.  ofleml  np  Iiiro«clfe  ai  a ttcrlfW'e  for  our  t\ns,  aivd  » 

('1T\T£*  ooHrrjfoor  ihr  puoiabiucnti  wluch  was  <lu#  nnlo  ua  for  Uicin,  U*s 
^ b tlwrcby  fuUr  enp»ntatfJ  and  enabled  to  he  out  atlvocate  with 
(HHB  the  father,  to  pU-iul  our  cause,  aod  to  make  cffeclual  interc««»too 
OF  (JtK»D  » *ih  blni.  for  tbn»e  *loa  which  we  hare  comnaitt«l,  but  for  which 
Ilt*FK.  he  hath  Kuffered.  Bp.  Iterrritlgf.  Strm»n  69. 


If  it  not  IwUer  to  pralic  God  in  U«  land  of  the  lirmjr,  than  to 
b«  in  a stale,  whervUi  we  can  hare  no  knowlcd^  of  (iod  at  all. 
Dor  be  in  anr  capatilp  of  praisiai;  him  ? 

Bp.  BmU.  trorit,  Sermam  3>  v.  I.  p.  58. 


Also  thejr  bmurtt  manf  horaef  and  males  mto  him  fumUHed 
with  trappers  and  eaparitom,  some  being  made  of  Icatlier  and 
some  of  iron.  HmAitpt.  yoyagt^  TAt  Tartars. 

Good  my  complertion,  dost  thou  think  though  I am  caparitBM*d 
like  a iitaa,  I haue  a doublet  and  hose  in  my  diapositiun  ? 

SAakspeare.  At  pon  Like  it ffoL.  190. 
\tliat  rreketh  he  hu  rider’s  angry  stir, 

Hu  ftaUenng  hollo,  or  hu  stand*l-say  ? 

Whut  Cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur, 

Fur  rich  caparinms,  or  trappings  gay  ? 

Jd,  yraus  and  AdoMit. 


CAfA- 
RW  »N 


C.\PE 
OF  GfXJD 
HOl'E. 


Tell,  how  th*  imotortal  shone  * 

Who,  leaving  meaner )ovs  to  kings, 

Soar’d  liJgh  on  contempfatinn's 
Rang’d  the  fair  fields  of  nature  o’er. 

Where  never  mortal  trod  before  5 
Bacon  ! whoae  ra»t  capari^us  plan 
Bespoke  him  angel,  au>re  than  man. 

C’«/foM.  PUaimre,  Titha  2, 

Therefore  taking  the  kinds  precisely  of  all  creatures  as  they 
were  by  God  crea^,  or  out  of  the  earth  by  hb  ordinance  pro- 
duced ; the  ark  after  the  measure  of  the  common  cubit,  was  lulfi- 
ciently  capaitotu  to  coutaln  of  all.  aeconllng  to  Utc  number  of 
God  appointed.  BaUgA,  Uiitory  af  tAt  World,  book  I.  eh.  ri. 

If  heaven  to  men  such  rai|rkty  thoughts  would  give, 
What  breast  but  tbiue  tapaiimt  to  receive 
l*he  vast  infusion  ? or  what  soul  but  thine 
D'orst  have  believ'd  tlut  thought  to  be  divine. 

Lavtrp.  Thr  Davidrir,  book  Iv. 

No  figure  U so  eapmriaas  aa  this,  and  coosM|uently  whose  parts 
arc  so  we.ll  compacted  and  united,  and  lb  so  near  one  to  another 
for  mnlnal  strength.  Hap.  On  Mr  Croat  ion,  part  ii. 

A eencare  ascanirc  of  known  and  denomiaate  capacitp,  servn 
to  mcastiTC  the  capaAasuatu  of  aay  other  vessel. 

Holder.  i^ifceMrse  cencenwMg’  Thne, 

CAT.MUSON,  tt.  I Kr.  capparoron  ; It.  mpparisoN  j 

Ca'pari»o3i.  n.  / from  capper,  (see  Cap,)  applied  to 
the  covering,  of  a horse,  or  of  a masj  the  trappiogs, 
decorations,  with  which  he  is  covered. 

Caparoisoner}  to  furnish  with,  provide  with,  dress,  or 
attire  in,  or  put  on,— a capariton.  Cotgrave. 


After  the  same  ntiinitcr,  they  bare  taken  up  of  late  anoilKv 
ruatomc,  to  silver  the  trappings  especially  and  taparuoiu  of 
tbrir  horses  of  serrtre,  yea  and  the  barnesac  of  coarU-borxea  and 
draught-jades.  Uoliand.  Plinie,  fol.  517. 

ttliat  boots  it,  that  my  fortune  decks  me  thus 
With  iiDsubatanlial  plumes,  when  my  heart  groancs 
Ifoneatb  Uie  gay  eaparitaa,  and  love 
With  unreq  ultra  passion  wounds  my  soul ! 

Smalltf.  TAe  Mfgicide,  act  lii.  tc.  4. 

CAPE,  In  Z.air,  a writ  judicial 

Caps  Maoncm,  f touching  pica  of  lands  or 

Capr  Parvuw,  j tenement.a.  The  Cape  Mag- 

Capr  AO  VAi.RHTT.tsr.  J nuoi  summonses  the  tenant 
to  answer  the  default,  and  also  over  to  the  demuudunt, 
and  lies  before  ap|>eamncc)  the  Cape  Partuni  aum^ 
znnn.s^'s  the  tenant  to  answer  the  default  only,  and  lies 
after  ap|icaraiice. 

Cn|ie  Magnum  is  defined  in  Old  Sat.  Bretium,  162, 
to  be  where  a ntun  hath  brought  a praciftc  i/notl  retldat 
of  a thing  touching  idea  of  land,  and  the  teiiiml  makes 
default  at  the  day  given  to  him  in  the  original  writ ; 
then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  King  to  lake  the  land, 
and  if  the  tenant  nutkes  defiiuU  In  coming  at  the  day 
given  him,  he  losctb  his  land. 

Cape  Panuin  is  defined  to  be  ihU.  Where  the  tc^ 
nant  is  summoned  in  pica  of  land,  and  comes  and  has 
bis  appearance  recorded  ; and  if  at  the  day  given  him 
he  prays  (he  view,  and  having  it  granted  makes  de- 
fault, then  this  writ  shall  issue  for  the  King.  * 

Cape  ad  V'alentiam,  a species  of  Cai»e  Magnum,  so 
termed  from  the  end  to  which  it  tends. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  the  name  by  which  the 
firiUsb  Colony  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa 
it  designated.  When  the  Portuguese  under  John  II. 
2[2i5Sion  pushing  their  discoveries  towards  the  south-east, 
and  disco-  * •«40^ron  under  Bartholomew  Diaz  first  discovered 
very.  this  point  in  1493 1 but  the  tempestuous  sea  which 
beat  against  this  promontory,  deterred  him  from  ap- 
proaching it.  He,  therefore,  callctl  it  Cabo  do#  Tor- 
wentot,  and  returnctl  to  Portugal.  But  the  enterprising 
Monarch,  whose  ortlour  was  not  so  easily  suppressed 
as  that  of  the  Admiral  seems  to  have  been,  changed 
this  appellation  into  that  of  the  f.h6o  da  ifooa  £spe- 
renza,  as  an  omen  uf  future  success.  No  steps,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  immediately  taken  to  secure 
this  desired  object  t for  it  was  not  till  1497,  that  the 
ex]>edition  under  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  towards  this 
quarter.  Then  the  soutliem  limit  of  Africa  was  again 
approached,  bis  persevernnee  soon  surmounted  all  the 
dzAculties  that  repelled  his  predecessors,  the  point  was 
doubled,  European  ships  fur  the  first  time  floated  on 
the  Indian  teas,  and  a maritime  Intercourse  was  opened 
with  the  Oriental  world.  In  carryiugon  this  intercourse 


for  more  than  a century,  the  Portuguese  frequently 
touched  at  the  Cape,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  hjive 
formed  any  permanent  settlement  therein.  When  the 
Dutch,  however,  began  to  trade  to  the  ef»st  in  1600, 
they  soon  fixed  upon  this  point  as  a proper  station  for 
their  vessels  to  take  in  fresh  water  and  provisions  ; 
but  it  was  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  p^lo- 
before  they  b^an  to  colonize  it.  They  had  not  long  oluaioa. 
established  themselves,  before  they  became  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  Inert  character  of  the  natives,  who  were 
thinly  scattered  over  the  interior  j and  In  consequence, 
they  began  to  extend  their  dominions  with  little  o|^- 
siiion,  cither  reducing  the  Hottentots  to  slavery,  or 
driving  them  beyond  the  mountains  that  for  a time 
formed  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony.  It  was  umler 
their  influence  that  the  Cape  SettUme:tt  attained  nearly 
Ito  present  extent  When  the  i>ulch  bad  joined  the 
French  durug  the  revolutionary  war,  this  part  of  their  iWewir* 
poetessioos  was  captured  by  the  English  on  the  16th  irafrsphy. 
of  September  1795  > but  was  restored  to  its  original 
owners  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1608.  Hostilities 
being  agi^  renewed,  a second  ex^ition  was  fitted 
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CAPE  out  against  the  Colony  of  the  C^ipe,  which  a^in  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  En^lUh,  after  a slight  resijtnocc, 
in  January  1806  } and  was  finally  conlirtued  to  them 
by  the  Confp*cas  of^'ieana. 

SMnaiicn  Colony  occupies  the  aouthern  portion  of  the 

and  eatrnt.  African  continent,  and  stretchea  about  550  miles  from 
cast  to  west,  nod  ?3<)  in  medium  breadth  from  north 
to  south  j resvehing  from  tUf  to  34'*  30'  of  south  lati- 
tude, and  l>eing  ronijiriaed  between  !8*  and of 
cast  longitude.  On  the  east  the  Oreat  Fish  river  par- 
tially separates  it  from  Caffraria ; a range  of  lofty 
tiiounlains  divides  a great  part  of  the  Colony  on  the 
northern  side  from  the  regions  possMsed  by  the  natives 
towards  (he  interior  ; while  the  w'est  and  south  arc 
washed  by  the  ocean.  The  space  incloded  within  these 
limits  hns  been  coropnted  at  PiO.OOO  8i{uare  miles,  and 
P 'Pulatluo.  the  population  having  considerably  iucrcosed  of  late 
years,  may  now  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  person  to 
each  square  mile. 

Few  countries  present  a more  varied  aspect  than 
this  southern  part  of  Africa,  in  which  the  alternation 
of  mountain  and  plain,  barrenness  and  fertility  ore 
conspicuous.  The  outlines  towards  the  .sea  arc  formed 
by  a few  prominent  points,  separated  by  lui^c  sweeps 
of  the  ocenn.  The  three  principal  promontories  are 
('.•prt  aaj  Cu|>e  bt.  Martin,  C ape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  Cape  St. 

Aguillas.  The  first  of  these  form.s  a bold  projection 
On  the  south  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  The  point  from 
which  the  Colony  derives  its  rwme,  is  situated  a few 
degrees  further  south  than  the  former,  ami  forms  the 
wejiiem  boundary  of  False  Buy}  Table  Bay  being  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  promontory.  Cape  Aguillas 
is  not  only  the  moat  southcni  land  in  the  Colony,  but 
St.  Helens  the  very  extremity  of  the  old  continent.  St.  Helena 
Pay.  Bay  is  ft  large  sweep  on  the  north  of  Cape  St.  Martin, 
but  being  chit-fiy  bounded  by  desert  or  uncultivated 
shores  it  is  seldom  visited.  The  south  side  of  the 
same  pi  ninsula  aUo  presents  one  of  the  most  shel- 
tered bays  on  the  south-west  raast  of  Africa.  This  is 
SxKloalu  S.ildanbft  Bay,  which  is  not  only  the  most  commpdions 
harbour  in  the  Colony,  but  is  capable  of  being  easily 
rendere<l  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  shores  of  that 
continent.  It  is  situated  in  the  thirty-third  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  forms  a circular  sweep  of  about 
five  miles  in  depth,  with  a creek  of  six  or  seven  miles 
k>ng,  running  nearly  perallel  to  the  shore,  in  which 
ships  lie  completely  secure  from  all  winds.  The 
entrance  of  the  bay  is  not  more  than  two  miles  in  width, 
and  this  is  so  divided  by  iskmds  and  commanded  by 
points,  06  to  render  it  capable  of  being  completely  de- 
fended against  an  enemy,  bach  Indeed  are  the  advan- 
tages of  this  bay,  that  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  possible 
sites  for  a dock  and  naval  arsenal  for  the  refitting  of  the 
ships  that  tniverse  these  seas.  Natural  clrcnmstances 
arc  favourable  for  the  construction  of  artificial  works  ; 
the  shore  presents  a good  position  for  a town  ; the 
ailjacent  districts  arc  capable  of  cultivation}  all  kimli  of 
building  materials,  except  timber,  are  abundant } good 
water  is  plentiful,  and  the  Berg  river  is  only  a few 
milcsdisUint.  Cape  Town  isobont  seventy  milessosth, 
and  (be  road  to  it  is  good.  On  thesameside  of  the  coun- 
try, nml  about  33‘^  35^  of  latitude,  wc  find  Che  celebrated 
X*blr  Day.  Table  Bay,  which  forms  a spacious  harbour  oo  the 
north-east  of  the  Cape.  Duringthe  aonth-cabt  monsoon, 
which  blows  from  Nrptember  to  May,  this  is  a safe  and 
cimimodious  harbour  j but  when  the  north-west  wind 
sets  in,  which  uaUidly  commences  during  the  latter 


month,  and  blows  fttlly  into  the  bay,  vessels  00  longer  CAFE 
lie  there,  but  take  shelter  in  False  Hay,  on  the  o|>posiie 
side  of  the  peninsula.  This  last  bay  forms  a noble 
sweep,  but  it  is  properly  the  outer  road,  as  what  is 
more  strictly  called  the  harbour  is  Siinond's  Bay,  a 
small  inlet  clo.se  to  the  shore,  which  ships  generally 
enter  ubuut  March  to  September;  when  the  vessels 
that  remain  go  round  the  point  to  Table  Bay.  Plat- 
teuburg  Bay  lies  further  east,  between  the  twenty- 
fuiirlii  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  eiist  longitude,  but 
it  is  much  exposed  to  the  south-east  wind,  and  there- 
fore the  winter  of  southern  latitudes  is  the  proper 
time  for  vessels  to  anc)u>r  lliereiii.  It  is  chiefly  fre- 
quented by  Danish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships,  in 
their  intercourse  with  their  Oriental  p««sesskins}  and 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  water  and  good  timber, 
btill  further  cast,  nml  on  the  same  coast,  is  AlgoaBuy, 
soinctimca  called  Zwartkop's  Bay.  lliis  is  a spacious 
opening  with  a good  anchorage,  but  it  is  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  winds  for  a part  of  the  year.  Veasels 
anchor  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water  about  a mile  from 
the  shore,  but  n heavy  surf  renders  landing  difficult, 
though  much  of  the  shore  is  a fine  sandy  beach.  The 
situation  of  this  bay  is  about  600  tidies  east  of  Cape 
Town,  its  width  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  Fort  Fre- 
derick is  a village  on  the  shore.  Three  considerable 
rivers  fall  into  the  bay,  but  theirentranccs  are  frequently 
choked  with  sand,  except  when  an  increase  of  water 
in  the  channel  removes  the  sand-banks  } which,  how- 
ever, soon  accumulate  again  when  the  south-east  wind 
blows.  This  was  the  place  cho»cn  by  the  EngUth 
liovernment  for  landingtbe  settlers,  who  have  recently 
been  induced  to  colonize}  but  thesituation  of  the  settle- 
ment itself  is  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

In  the  interior  of  thU  Colony,  almost  every  variety  Moont^os. 
of  surface  and  soil  are  found.  .Several  ranges  of 
mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  const, 
and  divide  the  country  into  successive  terraces.  The 
first  of  these  chains  is  callcdX..an^e  Kloof y or  Long  Pass, 
and  encloses  a space  between  it  and  (be  Southern 
Ocean,  vaiying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth. 

Beyond  this,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  rises  another 
ridge  culled  Zvsarte  Bergen,  or  the  Black  Mountain, 
which  is  still  more  lofty  and  rugged  than  the  former, 
and  is,  in  some  places,  composed  of  double  or  triple 
ridges.  The  belt,  comprised  between  these  chains,  is 
about  as  brood  as  that  enclosed  by  tbe  first  range 
and  the  sea,  and  contains  many  fertile  tracks  chiefly 
occupied  by  Dutch  settlers.  Us  surface,  however,  is 
more  elevated,  but  less  fertile  than  the  former  tract. 

From  eighty  to  a humlred  miles  north  of  the  second 
ridge,  arc  the  mountains  of  JViewreld/  Gehirgte,  which 
constitute  the  highest  chain  in  Southern  Africa.  No 
exact  measurements  have  yet  been  oblaiued  of  tbe 
heigbt  of  these  summits,  but  as  some  of  the  highest 
arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  they  arc  sa{>posed  to 
exceed  10,000  feet  in  )>erpendicular  altitude.  The 
plain  included  between  this  and  the  preceding  range,  Pituas. 
is  more  elevated  and  barren  titan  either  of  the  others. 

Tbe  plain  nearest  the  shore  is  covered  with  a deep  ami 
fertile  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  adorned 
in  many  parts  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  its  vici- 
nity to  the  sea  exposes  it  to  a greater  quantity  of  rain, 
as  well  as  to  a more  equal  temperature  than  the  others. 

The  second  also  contains  some  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile land,  but  a great  part  of  it,  cidled  tbe  Kattoo 
consists  of  on  arid  soft.  The  third  plain,  which  is 
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CAFR  about  300  mikfl  lon^  and  100  bread,  is  often  called 
^ the  Great  Karroo,  and  ia  in  general  one  conjpleCe  scene 

^ j of  desolation.  For  though  its  suriace  atretehes  over 

about  30,000  square  miles,  a space  nearlr  eqnal  to 
the  whole  surface  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  contain  a 
single  6xed  habitation.  In  the  whole  of  this  upper 
lain,  and  a part  of  the  second,  the  soil  is  a complete 
ardened  clay,  sometimes  covered  with  sand,  but 
scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a single  shower  of  rain. 
Tlie  low  hills  bjr  which  they  are  sometimes  intersected, 
arc  C(|ually  destitute  of  vegcitiiion,  while  the  nmre 
derated  ranges  arc  princi{ral!y  composed  of  naked 
rocks.  Ilcyond  the  Karroo,  us  well  as  near  the  f(H>t  of 
the  snowy  mountains,  there  ts  a gootl  grazing  country, 
and  many  entile  are  reared,  but  the  distance  of  these 
regions  Irora  Cape  Town,  the  only  scene  of  any  com- 
merce in  the  Colony,  renders  them  of  little  \Tilue.  Mr. 
Barrow  niscrts,  that  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  Colony 
Is  destitute  of  nictation  during  a gre.at  part  of  the 
year,  and  a large  portion  of  it  is  completely  denuded 
at  all  times. 

Vfo™l«r)r  BfMdfK  the  priocipnl  chains  of  mountains  above 
******  specified,  there  are  others  which  run  nearly  pamllel 
to  the  shore  of  the  .Atlantic,  and  diversify  that  part  of 
the  country.  Iljc  most  noted  of  these  heights,  how- 
ever, are  those  near  the  southern  extremity.  It  Is  here 
that  the  Table  Mountain  presents  its  stupendous  mass 
of  naUeil  iwk.  The  noriliem  front  overlooks  Cape 
Town,  and  rises  almost  )>er|tendicularly,  like  the  ruins 
of  some  gigantic  fortress,  till  it  terminates  in  aline 
nearly  horizontal,  of  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its 
highest  point  is  about  3585  feel  abore  Table  Bay. 
The  Devil's  Mountain,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Lion’s 
Head  on  the  other,  are  merely  continuations  of  the 
same  ridge.  The  former  Is  an  irregular-pointed  mass, 
3315  feet  in  height;  the  latter  has  a greater  resem- 
blance to  ndnme,  and  rises  about  91G0  feet  above  the 
level  of  theseu. 

Dlvlsioo.  The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Colony,  have  long 
been  divided  Into  several  districts.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  Ca|»e,  which  is  n narrow  tract  stretching  along  the 
9outh-wc}»t  shore  from  St.  Hclerxa  liay  to  Tnble  Boy. 
The  districts  of  Stellenbosch,  Zwcllendam,  and  Uiten- 
bugen,  stretch  along  the  south  shore;  while  that  of 
T«lb.ngh  CHcupics  the  north-west,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  (iraair  Reynetthe  north-cast,  bonlering 

Rlrera.  Cftffraria.  Tlic  Colony  *is  deficient  in  navigable 

rivers,  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen.  'The 
two  principal  streams  that  full  Into  the  Atlantic  are  the 
Doom  and  the  Berg.  'Plie  course  of  the  first  is  gene- 
rally tow.ar«]s  the  north-west,  through  the  district  of 
Tulbagh.  It  is  increased  by  numerous  streams  before 
it  reaches  the  sea,  which  it  enters  in  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  latitude.  In  the  latter  jmrt  of  ics  course,  it 
is  often  called  the  Klephant's  river  j but  rt  is  marh 
inferior  to  the  Great  Orange  river  which  enters  the 
same  ocean  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony.  The 
banks  of  the  Doom  are,  in  many  places,  beautifully 
lined  with  willow,  thorn,  and  other  trees,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a more  Iwirren  appearance 
than  the  ground  often  presents  iminedintely  beyond 
them.  Tnc  Berg  forms  the  chief  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  districts  of  Tulbagh  and  Stellenbosch,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  at  St.  Helena  Bay.  In  passing  from 
the  southern  point  along  the  coast  of  CalTrarin,  a 
iiumlier  of  streams  arc  met  with,  which  chiefly  rise  in 
the  ridges  of  mountains,  by  which  the  Colony  is  inter- 


■eeted  from  west  to  east.  These  streams  finally  make  f.APF 

their  way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  principal 

them  arc  the  Breede,  the  Gauzitz,  the  Groot  river,  the  _ . 

Sunday  river,  and  the  Great  Fish  river.  This  last 

forms  the  se|iaration  for  a considerable  distance 

between  the  Colony  and  Caffraria,  and  U about  as  wide 

at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  London  bridge ; but  its 

entrance  is  ob-structed  by  sand,  and  it  soon  ceases  tube 

navigable. 

From  the  latitude,  position,  and  physical  fcaturcsof  cliD&te. 
Che  Colony,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  tliat  it  possesses 
one  of  the  finest  climates  on  the  globe ; but  there  are 
several  drawbacks  upon  such  ad  inference.  With  the 
exception  of  particular  phices  and  seasons,  however,  it 
is  not  unhealthy,  and  its  beneficial  effects  have  fre- 
quently Ijeen  evperiencod  by  coustitutions  debilitated 
by  a long  residence  in  India.  l*be  reasons  are  chit-fly 
the  wet  and  dry.  The  auninicr  months  are  of  course 
those  of  our  winter,  and  those  of  their  w inter  corres- 
pMvnd  to  our  summer.  Spring,  which  extends  from 
September  to  about  the  middle  of  Decend>er,  is  by  far 
the  most  temperate  and  agreeable  part  of  the  year, 
being  free  from  the  damp  fogs  of  the  winter  and  (he 
parching  beats  of  summer,  it  ts.  tberel'orn*.  the  chief 
time  both  for  business  and  pleasitrc.  'The  autnmii 
differs  little  from  the  spring,  excejit  that  (he  latter 
part  of  it  is  subject  to  fug  and  rain.  The  hoticft 
weather  is  in  January  and  February,  and  the  coldest 
about  July,  when  the  country  is  often  deluged  with 
rain,  aud  water-spouts  ore  frequently  experienced  on 
land,  os  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  seas.  Local 
circumstances  often  produce  great  deviations  from  the 
general  order  of  the  seasons.  In  order  to  express  the 
changes  that  take  place  from  these  causes  near  Table 
Mountain,  a British  oflicer  Lately  observed,  of  llic  in- 
habitants of  C^ipe  Town,  that  they  were  **  either  in  on 
oven,  at  the  mouth  of  a pair  of  bellow  s,  or  under  a 
water-spout." 

Some  parts  of  the  Colony,  which  experience  the 
greatest  beat  in  summer,  arc  also  expoMvl  to  n con- 
siderable degree  of  cohl  in  winter.  This  b the  case 
witli  the  Great  Karroo  ; and  the  following  statements 
which  refer  to  iqtring,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat  which  must  take  place,  when  the  tern- 
peratarc  is  at  its  maximum.  Mr.  Camplx.*!!,  in  his 
Journal  of  the  fourth  of  October,  observe?,  ibat  though 
it  blew  A gale  alt  day,  the  thenuometer  at  noon  was  at 
94'^,  and  at  sunset,  at  At  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning  it  wus  also  at  the  Mime  height,  and  at  noon 
at  lOl%  and  at  half-past  tiirce  at  102^,  whott  com- 
pletely shaded  from  the  sun.  Referring  to  tbb  .after- 
noon, he  says,  my  silver  snuff-box  in  my  pocket  felt 
iLs  if  lately  taken  out  of  a fire,  though  I sat  under 
cover  of  the  tent;  all  the  water  was  warm,  and  our 
butter  turned  into  oil.  Our  dugs,  though  screened 
from  the  ray.s  of  the  sun,  lay  breathing  quick  with 
their  months  open,  and  their  tongues  hanging  out,  ns 
if  in  a high  fever.  Mv  ink,  though  mixed  with  water, 
got  thick  in  a few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around, 
all  were  employed  in  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
sun’s  scorching  rays  in  the  best  way  they  could.  The 
crows  were  walking  about  our  wa^pons  as  if  wc  had 
all  l>een  dead.  ‘IhiennometiT  at  five,  at  suu.«et, 

96°.**  Oil  the  seventh  of  the  same  month,  the  teui- 
perature  also  attained  an  equal  hoght:  at  two  o'clock 
it  was  lol°.  But  beside  tliis  extremity  of  heat,  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  a gresvt  change  in  a short 
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period;  for  only  two  days  after  the  last  of  the  pre- 
ceding  dates,  U h recorded  in  the  same  journal,  **  that 
. the  tbennoineter  at  sunrise  was  50®,  at  noon  8K®,  at 
one  90®  }*'  so  that  a change  of  40®  had  taken  place  in 
u few  hour.<.  At  Ciipc  Town,  the  thermometer  some- 
times rises  to  100®  or  104®;  and  it  has  been  observed 
as  high  as  l^i°;  but  these  instances  arc  very  rare. 
Thcac  boats,  however,  arc  frcipicntly  tempered  by  a 
current  of  air,  jiiirticularly  after  the  sea-hreexe  springs 
up,  which  imparts  an  atmospheric  freshness,  not 
experienced  in  many  other  places;  and  thunder  and 
lightning  are  by  no  means  so  comuiun,  or  so  territic  os 
in  many  places  between  the  tropics. 

Soil  sod  In  so  wide  a space  us  that  embraced  by  this  Colony, 
ferUtity.  a great  diversity  of  soil  is  necessarily  met  with.  In- 
dc;>cndently  of  the  barren  tracts  of  the  Karroo,  the 
prevailing  kinds  arc  black  peat  mould,  (like  the  re- 
• claimed  tens  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,)  ordiflerent 

kinds  of  sandy  loam.  A clayey  loam  is  also  met  with 
in  several  places,  but  both  calcareous  and  siliceous 
soils  seem  to  be  wholly  unknown,  'llie  fertilityofmost 
parts  of  this  region  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture that  can  be  obtained,  and  wherever  this  is  abundant 
the  progress  of  vegetation  is  ropid,  and  the  plants  are 
CalUrstlua  often  luxuriant.  The  cultivation  U very  imperfect,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  but  |Msturage  is  to  he  seen,  beyond 
two  days  journey  from  ('a}>e  Town;  and  such  indeed 
is  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the  Dutch  boors,  who 
are  almost  the  only  cultivators  of  these  wide  regions, 
that  they  had  rather  send  hundreds  of  miles  for  a few 
sacks  of  flour,  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  raising  the 
g^in  upon  their  own  farms. 

VegetaMe  Notwithstanding  that  comparatively  little  has  yet 
products.  b<jen  produced  besides  cattle,  which  in  the  remote 
parts  arc  of  small  value,  beyond  the  immedi.ite  supply 
of  the  domestic  wants,  the  Colony  affords  a wide  ran^ 
forindigenous  as  well  os  for  exotic  productions.  Grain 
of  almost  every  country  of  the  world  will  grow  In  the 
different  parts  of  this  extensive  tract ; but  European 
wheat  and  barley  seem  to  thrive  best,  and  arc  most 
rown.  Indian  cum  also  grows  well,  and  Is  very  pro- 
uctive.  Cotton  and  coffee,  rice  and  sugar,  are  but 
little,  if  at  all  known.  The  vine  flourishes  luxuriantly, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  gourds. 
Oranges,  lemons,  flgs,  and  various  other  fruits  are 
good;  but  peaches,  nectarines, and  apricots  degene- 
rate ; gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  nuts,  have  uniformly  failed.  The  flora 
is  singularly  brilliant  and  varied.  Alnnyflnc  specimens 
lulom  the  green-houses  of  Britain,  and  many  more 
have  not  yet  been  imported.  Tlic  aloe  grows  mag- 
niHcenlly  in  many  places,  and  Mr.  C^ampbidl,  in  his 
journey  to  Bethelesdorp,  counted  twenty-nine  of  them 
iu  blossom  near  one  hirm-house,  and  some  of  their 
stalks  were  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference  near  the  bottom,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a wonderful  growth  fur  a single  year.  When  one 
of  those  African  aloes  produces  seed,  it  dies  in  the  .some 
year,  but  ifit  should  blossom  without  seedingitsurvives 
to  bloom  again.  Bulbous-rooted  plants  arc  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Cape,  for  in  no  other  country  are 
they  either  more  numerous,  or  more  varied.  Nor  do 
tbeir  splendid  blossoms  only  adorn  the  landscape 
during  one  or  two  months  of  the  year ; each  successive 
month  has  its  own  characteristic  splendour.  The 
myrtle  grows  to  a great  height,  while  laurels,  lau- 
restinu,  geraniums,  jessamines,  abucas,  hyacinths,  and 


others,  flourish  spontaneously.  Timber  is  in  genentl  C.\l*E 
very  scarce,  but  mnong  the  indigenous  fruit-bearing  t;cK)o 
trees  arc  the  chestnut,  the  wild  iilmond,  and  the  plum.  ^ 

Many  parts  of  this  Colony  abound  with  aniinaU 
well  as  vegetables,  while  others  arc  nearly  destitute  of  ^ 
both.  Those  of  the  domestic  kind  arc  horses,  cuttle, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  turkies,  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
poultry.  The  horses  tire  largest  as  well  .'is  mont 
numerous  in  the  siiuth-western  districts.  The  cattle 
abound  most  in  the  northern.  The  aheep  are  of 
the  bro.'ui-tailed  kind ; and  to  such  a size  do  their 
tails  often  grow,  that  they  weigh  twelve  or  fifteen 
pounds  each.  Tliere  are  also  wild  cattle,  abcep,  and 
bogs,  which  become  the  property  of  those  by  ivbom 
they  arc  caught.  Dogs  are  both  numerous  luid  useful, 
and,  though  of  various  kinds,  most  of  them  arc  dif- 
ferent entirely  from  those  of  Europe.  Many  likewise 
are  wild  in  the  interior,  and  almost  resemble  wolves. 

Lions,  tigers,  wolves,  hyxnas,  buffaloes,  jackals,  uml 
tiger-cats,  are  all  common  within  a short  distance  of 
(‘ape  Town.  In  the  more  remote  parts,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  quuggm,  the  giraffe,  the  spring- 
bock,  and  several  others,  are  frequently  met  witL 
The  lost  indeed,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nieu- 
weldt  Mountains,  arc  sometimes  seen  iu  herds  of 
nearly  10,000  at  once ; and  a fanner  will  send  out  to 
shout  two  or  three  almost  as  readily  as  to  fetch  as 
many  sheep  from  his  flock.  Monkeys  and  baboons 
are  nlso  numerous.  .Armadillos,  ant-eaters,  racoons, 
squirrels,  Imres,  rabbits,  and  several  other  small 
animals,  arc  also  found  here.  The  ostrich  is  common ; 
and  peacocks,  partridges,  pheasants,  bu.stards  .snipes, 
ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons,  frequent  most  ;>arts.  \'ul- 
turcs,  eagles,  and  kites  breed  among  the  mountains, 
and  the  enormous  con<ler  haunts  some  of  tht*  highest 
summits.  There  are  also  the  common  pringle  fowl, 
with  ]K‘licuns,  flamingoes,  jjairots,  and  many  kijids  of 
aquatic  birds.  Fewer  noxious  reptiles  are  fimnd  in  this 
part  of  Africa  than  in  many  others,  though  the  hooded- 
snake,  the  puff-mlder,  the  tree-snake,  nnd  some  others, 
are  occasionally  seen.  Both  scorpions  and  centipedes 
are  numerous  in  most  parts.  Land-tiutlcs  are  found 
crawling  among  the  sand,  and  much  damage  is 
sometimes  susluined  from  locusts,  which,  however, 
afford  an  abundant  article  of  food  for  the  llottcntots 
and  Cuffres.  Fish  arc  plentiful  on  tlie  coasts,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  both  seals  and  whales 
have  been  caught  in  the  bays. 

lliis  part  of  Africa  seems  to  be  peculiarly  defective  MioenUs 
in  minends,  os  no  valuable  specimens  have  yet  been  mJnr- 
dificuvered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray  the  cxinrosc  w»icr». 
of  working.  Salt  is  found  in  lakes,  and  a few  precious 
stones  have  been  occasionally  met  with  among  the 
mountains.  Mineral  springs,  however,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  several  places  ; those  roost  frequented  are 
nc.ar  the  Swarte  Berg,  in  that  part  of  the  Colony  du- 
nominaied  Hottentot  Holland. 

Cape  Town  is  the  Capital  of  the  Colony.  This  is  (^pcTowo. 
agreeably  situated  on  a sloping  plain,  at  the  head  of 
'I'able  Bay,  and  backed  by  the  precipitous  front  of 
'Table  Mountain.  Several  of  the  streets  arc  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  others  intersect  them  at  right  angles. 

Some  of  them  arc  w ide  and  open,  with  canals  enclosed 
within  walls,  and  planted  on  each  side  with  trees, 
running  along  the  middle  of  them.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  Large  squares.  The  chief  of  which  con- 
tains some  good  houses  and  [mbUc  buildings.  Another 
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CAPE  Bervea  for  a market,  and  a third  for  a place  for  the 
wagons  of  the  peasanta  coining  from  the  country. 
. The  fourth  ia  rather  an  irregular  place,  which  forma  a 
* kind  of  esplanade  to  the  castle,  and  is  employed  as  a 
parade  for  the  troops.  ScTcral  of  the  houses  are  large 
and  well  built,  either  of  bricks  which  are  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  of  a reddish  granite.  They  are 
generally  plastered  and  white-washed.  Many  of  the 
old  buildings  are  terrace-roofed,  but  several  have 
lately  been  built  on  the  English  plan.  'I'he  principal 
of  the  public  buildings  are  the  Town-house,  with  the 
Cnlvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches.  The  bnrmcks  are 
capable  of  arcommodating  about  200()  soldiers.  The 
populutioD  in  1818,  was  stated  at  18,173,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  increased  since  that  period.  About 
7460  of  these  were  whiles,  the  others  were  principally 
people  of  colour.  Latitude  33^  6'  south  anti  longitude 
18°  sa'  cast. 

Simon's  Simon's  Town  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
Towiu  of  that  name,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Cape 
Town,  and  consists  of  a single  street  running  along 
the  beach,  and  containing  some  good  houses.  A 
few  dwellings  have  also  been  erected  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill.  A Naval  arsenal  for  the  Colony  has  been 
established  here,  and  a battery  has  been  erected  at  the 
south  etvd  of  the  town  which  commands  the  bay.  It  is 
only  a small  place,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  supply- 
ing the  ships  that  enter  the  bay,  with  refreshments. 
Coostaatia.  Conslantia,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  wines,  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  consists 
only  of  two  or  three  farm-houses,  with  their  store- 
houses and  out-buildings.  Stellenbosch,  the  Capital  of 
the  same  District,  stands  about  twenty-six  miles 
east  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
a valley,  and  contains  about  seventy  detached  houses, 
forming  a kind  of  large  street,  wHth  a row  of  oaks 
on  each  side,  and  a Lutheran  church  at  the  upper 
end.  About  half  way  between  Cape  Town  and 
Bcthclsdorp,  George  Town  has  been  lately  founded. 
The  site  was  chosen  by  Lord  Culcdon,  and  a plea- 
aanter  spot  could  not  have  been  selected  within  the 
Vmiits  of  the  Colony.  It  stands  at  a short  distance 
from  the  sea,  in  a rich  district,  and  is  well  supplied 
both  with  wood  and  water.  Several  good  houses 
and  public  buildings  have  been  completed.  Two  of 
the  principal  streets  arc  to  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  are  200  feet  wide,  with  a church  at  the 
centre.  Each  side  U planted  with  trees,  to  shelter 
the  passengers  from  the  scorching  mys  of  the  sun,  as 
well  as  for  an  ornament  to  the  place.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, this  new  town  is  a place  of  rising  conse- 
Bfihpb-  quence.  Bethelsdorp  is  situated  near  the  shore  of 
Algoa  Bay,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionar)’  stations  in  this  |mrt  of  Africa.  Must  of  its 
inhabitants  are  Hottentots,  and  it  moy  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  but  a miserable  looking  village. 
Rodetsod.  Hodeiaiid,  or  Kirk-strect,  ncorTulhagh,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  as  well  as  the  handsomest  villages  in 
Africa.  It  consists  of  a long  row  of  detached  houses, 
standing  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  with  terraces  in 
front,  a row  of  trees  and  a crystal  stream  running  at 
a little  distance  in  the  same  direction.  JWyond  this 
rivulet  are  gardens,  stocked  with  such  flowers  ami 
shrubs  as  adorn  the  green-houses  of  England.  The 
buildings  are  all  kept  remarkably  white,  and  have  a 
very  neat  appearance,  which  ia  increased  by  a hand- 
some church  at  one  end,  and  an  excellent  house  for 
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the  Minister  at  the  other.  The  only  additional  place  CAPE 

perhaps  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  Bathurst, 

the  Capital  of  the  new  settlement  near  the  Great  ^ , 

Fish  river,  which  though  so  recently  established  is  a 

rising  town.  Fredricksbuig  is  also  the  name  of  ano-  Fredrirki- 

ther  town,  recently  founded  in  this  new  scttlenreiu.  burg. 

Scarcely  any  manufactures  have  yet  been  introduced  M*niir«r- 
into  the  Colony ; and  its  commerce  is  very  limited.  A turrstnd 
few  British  merchants  have  settled  at  Cape  Town,  and  «‘«*uiirrce. 
the  trade  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  principal  export 
is  wine  j but  the  imports  include  many  British  manu- 
factures, though  only  in  small  quantities.  The  chief 
of  these  are  cloths,  muslins,  hardware,  household 
furniture,  hats,  haberdashery,  shoes,  glass,  stationerv, 
books,  and  perfumery.  The  average  amount  of  wluch 
is  about  .:£^'20.000. 

bince  the  capture  of  this  Colony  In  1806,  the  Go-  Gevero- 
vemment  has  l>ecn  rather  of  a military  than  of  a civil  a»cBt,&c. 
character ) as  the  Governor  was  not  only  tlie  first  civil 
officer,  but  the  Commander  of  the  forces.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  the  civil  adminUtration  by  legal  assessors.  A 
HighCourt  of  Appeal  is  also  established  at  Cape  Town, 
and  district  Courts  throughout  the  Colony;  and  seve- 
ral other  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  justice  since  it  h.'is  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Each  district  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a magistrate,  called  a Landilrott,  who  is  assisted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  a Council  of  hemraaden 
or  country  burgers,  who  regulate  the  Police,  and  de- 
termine petty  causes.  The  circuits  take  place  twice  a 
year,  and  appeals  lie  to  the  superior  tribunal  at  Cape 
Town,  in  which  the  Governor  presides.  A garrison  Oairlfoa. 
of  British  troops  is  maintained  at  Cape  Town,  and 
detachments  are  sent  to  (be  several  districts;  but 
the  numbers  vary  according  to  circumstances.  The 
revenue  of  the  Colony  arises  from  various  sources  ; Rriraas. 
some  of  the  principal  of  which  are  land,  impost  duties, 
stamps,  duties  on  sales,  and  the  transfer  all  kinds 
of  property.  The  whole  of  the  net  revenue  of  the 
Colony  in  1819,  according  to  a document  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  1,245,334  rix- 
dollars;  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  period  nearly 
1,381,600  rix-dollars.  The  currency  is  the  paper  rix- 
dollar,cstimated  at  fourshillingsench.  The  value  of  the  ImportaBce 
Colony  to  this  country,  however,  must  not  be  estimated  of  tbe 
by  its  revenue,  but  by  the  connecting  link  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  possessions  in  the  east.  As  the 
settlement  was  originally  Dutch,  the  religion  was  the  RcUgioa. 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
mother  country  ; but  a chaplain  is  now  appointed  for 
the  English  settlers  and  garrison  at  Cape  Town,  and 
divine  worship  is  regularly  celebrated  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  English  Church.  There  are  also 
several  places  of  worship  belonging  to  different  dis- 
senters ; but  with  the  exception  of  the  Capital, 
churches  arc  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  Colony. 

Nearly  destitute  of  education,  and  with  very  lax 
notions  both  of  religion  and  morality,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  original  settlers  in  this  Cqlony 
should  be  distinguished  for  extent  of  knowledge, 
purity  of  manners,  or  rcctituile  of  conduct. 

The  Dutch  settlers  who  live  in  the  interior,  chiefly 
in  detached  houses,  nrc  denominated  Doers ; and 
several  circumstances  liave  conspired  to  place  them 
in  the  lowest  sc.ilc  of  civilixetl  man.  In  consequence 
of  their  employing  their  liiml  wholly  as  pasturage, 
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C\fR  business  ts  to  smoke  their  pipes,  find  count 

OK  WXfD  their  cattle  once  a dar.  So  insuperable  is  tholr  indo* 
HOKE.  Icncc  and  their  objection  to  the  cultiration  of  the 
cTpe  when  Captain  Andrews,  at  one  of  the 

VERIER  military  stations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Colony, 
ISLANDS,  who  obtained  excellent  crops  by  watering  the  ground, 
and  offered  to  bring  the  crater  of  two  springs  to  the 
farm  of  a neighbouring  boor  for  the  same  purpose  j all 
the  reply  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  lazy  fellow 
was,  that  It  was  superfluous  trouble  } and  he  still  con- 
tinued to  send  five  days  journey  for  flour,  rather  than 
raise  com  on  his  own  farm.  Mr.  Campbell  once  met 
a man  and  his  wife  who  had  set  oflf  from  the  north- 
west part  of  the  Colony  to  Cape  Town,  a distance  of 
300  miles,  to  purchase  grain  or  flour,  but  when  they 
hatl  proceeded  about  half  way,  they  exchanged  an  ox 
for  a sack  of  flour,  and  were  returning.  These  peo- 
ple seldom  seem  to  enjoy  the  blessings  so  obviously 
placed  %vithin  their  reach.  Their  cattle  are  numerous, 
but  they  arc  rarely  used  as  food.  Their  lands  flow 
with  milk  and  butler,  which  they  scarcely  ever  taste. 
Wine  is  produced  by  many,  and  may  easily  be  procured 
by  all,  yet  this  they  do  not  often  drink.  A kind  of  bad 


bread,  mutUm,  and  TegetabUs,  stewed  in  sheep's  £st,  GAPE 
ore  almost  their  only  articles  of  subsistence  j and 
every  thing  about  them  frequently  exhibits  the 
utmost  wretchedness,  where  comfort  might  easily  be  rarr 
obtained.  VERDE 

A rooted  antipathy  has  long  suhsiated  between  the  ISLANDS, 
aborigines  and  the  colonists  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Colony,  where  the  Bosjesmans,or  Bushmen,  have 
frequently  been  hunted  and  shut  like  wild  beaats.  And 
these  feelings  of  enmity  arc  sometimes  equally  evident 
among  the  colonists  themselves. 

Such  is  a brief  view  of  this  Colony.  >Our  statements 
bare  chiefly  been  derived  from  the  following  autho- 
rities : Vaiilant's  Trat:eU  in  Africn,  which  exhibit  cor- 
rect delineations,  as  far  as  he  professes  to  have  been 
an  eye  witness  of  the  subject } beyond  this  lie  was 
often  too  credulous  j Barrow’s  Travels  ut  Southern 
Aj'rica;  Lichtenstein’s  Travels  in  Southern  A/rivts;  La- 
trobe’s  JourntU  of^  a TisU  to  South  Aj'rica ; Campbell’s 
Travels  in  Africa  j lloberlson’s  Softs  on  Africa  $ and 
Burchcll’s  Travels  m the  Inlerior  of  Ajrica. 

See  also  Myers's  Modem  Geography,  vo).  ii. 


CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  a group  of  IsUzkIs  off 
the  roast  of  Africa,  nearly  opposite  the  Cape  of  the 
SUoalloB.  same  name,  ami  principally  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  the  fifteenth  parallel.  This  group  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  including  the  ten  following  islands  : Santa 
Jago,  Mayo,  Bonavista,  and  Sail,  towards  the  south- 
ea<(t ; St.  Nicholas,  St.  Lucy,  St.  Vincent,  and  St. 
Antonio,  towards  the  north-we.<it  t with  Brava  and 
Fuego  further  south.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
Origioal  Portuguese  in  1446,  and  are  still  possessed  by  tbcm 
dbcorery.  in  dependence  upon  the  mother  country.  The  air  is 
generally  very  hot,  and  has  been  found  to  be  injurious 
to  European  eotoititutions. 

gj  j The  largest  of  these  islands  is  St.  Jago,  which  is 

situate  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  cluster,  and  is 
about  forty  miles  long  and  twenty  broad.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  high  land,  and  the  coast  it  a series  of  steep 
rocky  cliffs,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  there 
are  sandy  bays,  which  afl'ord  neither  anchorage  nor 
shelter  for  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  this  island  yields  most  of  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  opposite  coast.  It  has  one 
excellent  harbour  called  Port  Prayn,  where  ships  of 
any  size  may  anchor  in  good  ground,  in  nine  or  ten 
fathoms  water,  and  about  half  a mile  from  the  shore. 
The  town  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  flat,  or  small 
plateau,  flanked  with  a deep  valley  on  each  side,  and 
contains  about  ^,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
the  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  Negroes.  It  is 
considered  os  the  Capital  of  the  whole  group,  ami  is 
the  residence  of  the  tiovernor  General,  who  receives 
his  appointment  from  the  Court  of  Portugal}  but  he 
selects  the  governors  of  the  other  islands  without  re- 
ference to  any  higher  power.  Port  Praya  is  also  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop,  with  a few  clergy,  who  arc 
chiefly  natives,  almost  destitute  of  education,  and 
whose  professed  religion  is  mixed  w ith  various  Pagan 
superstitions.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  but 


hospitable.  Slaves  arc  numerous,  but  they  are  in 
general  well  tre.atcd ; os  their  chief  food  is  Indian 
com  and  mangoes,  they  are  not  expensive  to  (heir 
masters.  The  military  force  of  the  island  consists  of 
about  1^00  men,  chiefly  Negroes,  badly  fed,  and  worse 
equippeii.  Outward  bound  ships  from  HoIUnd,France, 
ami  England,  often  touch  here  for  water  and  refresh- 
ments i and  a little  trade  is  carried  on  both  with  Por- 
tugal and  America, 

Muyo  is  a much  smaller  island  than  th.e  former,  and  Msj-o. 
is  only  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  being  discovered  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  summits  of  Us  mountains  are  less  elevated, 
and  their  peaks  more  rounded  than  in  most  of  the 
other  islands.  The  southern  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
but  the  opposite  cmist  is  steep  and  rocky.  l*he  whole 
popukation  is  comprised  in  four  villages,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in  making  salt.  There 
is  a large  reservoir  formed  by  a sajid-bank  into  which 
the  sea  flows  at  spring-tide,  and  the  water  being  soon 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  salt  is  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle.  This  causes  Mayo  to  be 
visited  by  numerous  vessels,  princi}KiUy  American, 
which  exchange  flour  for  salt. 

Bonavistn  is  the  first  discovered  island  of  this  group.  Bonavitta. 
It  is  situate  towards  the  same  part  of  the  cluster  as  the 
former,  and  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  its  extreme 
length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  equal,  but  in 
one  part  it  is  not  more  thon  twelve  mile.s  across.  It 
is  billy,  like  most  of  the  others,  more  particularly 
towards  the  centre.  The  whole  group,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  but  A continuation  of  that  ridge,  which 
now  terminates  on  the  opposite  cape  of  the  continent. 

This  island  produces  both  cotton  and  Indigo,  but  the 
inhabitants  arc  so  indolent,  that  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  them.  A few  horses  arc  kept, 
but  gnats  are  the  principal!  animals  to  be  found  on  the 
island,  and  their  flesh,  with  turtle,  fish,  and  IndUa 
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CAFE  corn,  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  good  roads  for  shipping;  the  one  called 
ISL  ^ S.  English  road,  and  the  other  the  Portuguese  rood. 
CAPER-  anchorage  is  from  four  to  thirteen  fathoms. 

NAUM.  Sail  is  a small  island  towards  the  some  part  of  the 
' — V— ^ group. 

ScNkliolM  St  Nicholas  is  the  next  in  size  to  St.  Jago,  and  is 
situate  a few  miles  north-west  of  it.  Its  extent  is 
about  tweuty-six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  sixteen 
from  north  to  south.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the 
population  is  about  5000  individuals.  St.  George  is 
the  principal  town,  and  contains  about  300  houses} 
besides  which  there  arc  four  or  five  villages.  The 
producers  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  islands,  but 
the  trade  is  less  than  that  of  cither  St.  Jago  or  ^layo. 
The  northern  extremity  of  St.  Nicholas  is  in  latitude 
|t.Aoionio.  igo  ^ lonptude  94'*  33'  42"  W.  St. 

anti  SJ*  Antonio,  St.  Lucy,  and  St.  Vincent,  have  so  great  a 
\lnceot.  resemblance  to  the  others,  that  It  is  unnecessary  to 

Focyo.  describe  them.  Fuego  derived  its  name  from  being 
formerly  volcanic,  but  it  has  now  ceased  to  emit 
cither  flame  or  smoke.  It  consists  of  a ainglc  moun- 
tain, which  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  group,  and 
was  lately  deteroiia^,  by  Lieutenant  Mudge,  to  be 
9790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CATER,  e.  Fr.  capriole  ? It.  coprio/u;  Sp. 

Ca'pbb,  a.  fcafrriofa,  capri  taltusi  the  goats 

CA>BBxa,  which  the  feet 

CAVER-comac.  ) are  moved  or  shaken  in  the  air, — 
so  called  from  Its  imitating  or  resembling  the  leap  of 
a goat.  Skinner. 

To  leap,  jump,  sltip,  or  dance}  to  move  nimbly^ 
wantonly,  frolicksomely. 

He  e^pfft  ahnUy  in  • laSj's  chanber, 

Ts  tlie  laciiuoiM  flesuoy  of  • lute. 

SAaUpemrr.  fticA^rJ  III.  fob  173. 
Bat  first  she  faund  how  thst  the  dsnueil  fsire 
The  messeoser  tbst  sufi'd  m*ilh  her  last  lught, 

Wu  fooe  before,  wilh  pHr}>ose  to  repaire 
To  Ui^  three  kaiyfau  that  lately  felt  her 
M’ben  she  did  cauk  them  ra;irr  lo  the  sire. 

Or/vndo,  book  zxxUL  it.  GO. 

To.  MliRt  U thy  exrcneaee  la  s galUinl,  knight  ? 

Anu.  Fslth  I esB  rut  a ec^rr. 

To.  And  I raa  cut  tlie  niuttoo  too’t. 

Sk^luptur*.  Tteti/li  A'igt/,  fob  257, 

Lbo.  Gentle  ilr. 

Airii.  I am  not  ycotle  ^r,  oor  yentlv  will  be, 

Till  I hare  my  poor  child  restor'd, 

^'o«r  emptr-rntting  boy  bio;  run  away  with  .* 
i?edtnii«M/  anJ  f'lttcJur.  /*i7griiw«f-r,  act  U.  ac.  1. 

Epiphauiiis  Ferdinandns  himself  not  only  tells  us  of  a of 
94  years  of  a;te.  and  so  weak,  that  he  rould  not  nnlcss  sun' 
jK>rted  by  his  staff,  who  did,  upon  iIh*  bearuiR  of  mnslc  sfler  be 
was  bitten  [by  th**  TsrantulaJ  Immediately  fall  a daaoof  aad 
ee^i^Kf  like  a kid. 

Bvptc.  Aefaeaf  P4*/«w^y,  part  u.  cp.  T.  cli.  XT. 

A man  auy  appear  learned,  without  Ulkiny  aeahmres  ; as  kn 
his  ordioary  ifesiure  be  dsacorexs  he  cao  daiuv,  lho‘  be  does  not 
cut  expert,  Speettt^r^  No.  4. 

Proud  of  thy  spoils,  O Italy  and  France ! 

The  soft  rtterrate  strain,  and  nsp'rtn^  dance  i 
From  Se<)uaa’s  streams,  and  wlndtnt  banks  of  Po, 

He  comes,  yc  Goda ! an  all  accomplish'd  beau. 

/^  W^fteAratf,  y/oMswr,  A Sotirt. 
The  tumbler’s  inmbols  aomr  delifht  afford  s 
No  less  the  nimble  coptrer  on  the  cord  : 

But  these  are  still  insipid  aluffto  iWe, 

Coop’d  la  a ship,  and  toss’d  upon  the  sra. 

T>ryicn.  (J.  Jmmr^  Jwenal,  sat.  14.  b 319. 

CAPERN.\U M,  a City  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of 


the  Tribes  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthali,  and  the  ahorcs  of  CAPER- 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  w as  long  the  abode  of  our  8a-  ^AUM. 
viour,  and  on  that  account  it  is  termed  by  St.  lilatthew, 
who  there  received  hU  call,  the  \IU  wo'kn  of  our  L jrd  v_^ 

(ix.  1.)  In  the  seventh  century,  ita  existence  is  men- 
tioned  by  Williboldus,  but  at  present  its  site  b inde- 
terminate. So  truly  has  the  denunciatioo  of  Chrbt, 

(Jl/aff.  xi.  23,)  been  verified  against  it.  UelamU 
PaJaifina,  682}  Vl'clU’s  SeripfMrf  GeofrapAy, ii.  171. 

CAFl,  more  properly  spelt,  Ka|^  or  Kapu,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Jones's  excellent  system  of  Ortho- 
graphy, (As.  Art.  i.)  b the  Turkish  word  for  6'ci/e, 
corres|M>nding  with  />frandB«6  in  the  Persian  aiul 
Arabic.  'I'he  King  of  Israel  "sat  in  the  Gate”  to 
hear  the  petitions  and  detennioe  the  suite  of  hit 
people,  as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  (2  iSaw. 
xix.  8,)  and  so  did  the  Mohammedan  Sovereigns  of 
Asia,  till  luxury  and  cfTcmioacy.  joined  to  a nnsiaken 
policy,  limnurcd  them  in  the  Harem,  and  consigned 
almost  all  the  active  functions  of  sovereignty  to  their 
Ministers  and  Generals.  Hence  the  word  " fiale" 
become  synonymous  with  "Court”  or  *'Ofluc}** 
and  F^hu  Kapd-sl,  the  Fliebii's  Gate ; Defterdir 
Kapu-ef,  the  Treasurer's  Gate}  Aghh  Kapu-«l,  the 
Agile’s  Gate  near  the  public  offices  of  the  Grand 
A'ezfr,  Treasurer  and  Aghff,  or  Commander  of  the 
Janissaries.  The  first  b more  commonly  called  Dcri- 
Alfycb,  or  B4bi-buin^yuR,  the  Lofty  Gate,  translated 
by  the  Dragomans  in  the  sixteenth  ceotury,  in  the 
pompous  style  of  those  days.  La  Porta  Sublime, 
whence  our  absurd  phrase  **  the  .Sublime  Port.*’ 

CAvi-AcnA,  the  title  of  the  Kapu  Agbh-sl,  (Muster 
of  the  Gate,)  or  Com|>iroller  of  the  Household.  He 
is  the  Chief  of  the  white  Kunuchs,  and  the  head  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  Serki,  or  male  apartments  of 
the  palace.  He  is  called  in  the  Court  style  of  the 
Othindnld’s,  AgluU  B^bi  Se&det,  Lord  of  tlic  Gate  of 
Happiness ; a phrase  completely  equivalent  to  the 
more  simple  one  mentioned  above.  Besides  hb 
official  duties  in  the  palace,  as  head  of  all  the  white 
eunuchs  and  pages,  he  b the  governor  of  about 
seventy  pious  foundations,  and  Volvdd  of  Kezemirub, 
on  account  of  which  he  b obliged  to  |My  into  the 
Nullin’s  treasury  six  ydc,  or  1.5,000  piastres,  (s£^50.) 
annually,  us  Jcibi-humAyun  Khuijl,  monies  of  the 
privy  purse.  The  principal  part  of  bis  8p{K>inlincDts 
arbes  from  the  surplus  remaining  after  payment  of 
the  disbursements  under  those  heads.  He  has  a pe- 
culiar suite  of  apartments  in  tlie  )>alacc,  is  stiperin- 
tendant  of  all  the  .-\ghks,  and  bos  four  of  the  Pages 
more  |>articularly  under  his  orders } viz.  1.  the  Anakht4r 
Oghlini,  or  Keeper  of  the  Keys  ; 2.  the  IV^hger 
Ogbliid,  or  Keeper  of  ibc  Dishes  ; 3.  Sherbet  Ogh- 
I4nl,  or  Kec|ier  of  the  Sherbet  ; and  4.  Ibrik 
Oghlinl,  or  Keeper  of  the  Ewer.  He  Ts  gmirdian  of 
the  Sult4n*s  person  and  of  the  Imperial  Paloce,  and 
for  the  periormaoce  of  the  latter  office  has  the  as- 
sistance of  a subordinate  officer  the  Ser&i-Aglik-si. 

Kicaut's  .State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Ijooa  I cb.  ix.} 

Von  HanuDcr's  0$ma$usehett  Reichs  iStaots  f’er/auung, 

U.  9,  11. 

CAPIAS,  ^ In /.aw,  various  pro- 

Capias  ad  Rbspo.vdbkduii,  I cesses  issued  the 
Capias  AD  Satispacisxdvm,  I CoauoonLaw  Courts, 

Capiab  Utlaqatcii,  f either  to  compel  the 

Capias  pso  Fixb  I appearance  of  a d<^ 

Capui  ur  WiTasaKAM.  J fimdant  to  ao  actioo 

2 N 2 
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CAPtAS.  commenced  agninut  him,  or  to  enforce  the  judgment 
CAhThjI  Court,  after  it  U pronounced  on  him.  The 

^ \ Capioi  ad  rnpondendmm,  ia  a writ  iuued  at  the  com- 

mencement  of  a cauae  by  the  Filacer  of  the Cfmunon 
Fleas,  npon  which  a defei^nt  is  arrested.  The  Capiat 
^ad  tati^aeiendum,  commonly  called  Co.  Sa.  is  a writ 
of  execution  of  a judgment  which  a plaintiff  recovers 
in  a personal  action  for  debt,  damage,  &c. } this  writ 
is  issued  also  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant 
until  be  satisRes  the  judgment.  The  Capiat  utlaga- 
ttm,  is  a writ  that  issues  in  the  course  of  proceeding 
to  outlow  a defendant  where  he  absconds  or  quits  the 
count rv  to  avoid  appearing  to  an  action:  it  U either 
general  or  special,  the  former  goes  only  against  the 
person,  and  in  default  of  appearance  he  becomes  out* 
iawed ; the  latter  against  the  person,  lands,  and  goods, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  become  forfeited  to  the 
lung ; nor  can  they  l>e  restored  to  the  defendant  un- 
less he  appears  and  reverses  the  outlawry.  The 
Capiat  pro  Jfne,  was  a writ  in  use  previous  to  the  Rfth 
and  sixth  of  William  ojid  Mary,  c.  1%  but  now  ob- 
solete ; its  purport  was  to  enforce  fines  imposed  by 
the  Courts  on  defendants,  when  judgment  was  given 
for  the  plaintiff;  it  being  consider^  that  the  defendant 
by  not  rendering  the  plaintiff  his  due,  w*as  guilty  of  a 
public  misdemeanour  as  well  as  a private  injury. 

Capiat  ia  H'ilhemam.  Withernam  from  the  Sax. 
wither,  1.  e.  aitera,  or  as  some  say,  contra,  et  nam  ca/>tio, 
is  a writ  in  the  nature  of  a reprisal  issued  where  a 
party  has  unlawfully  driven  a distress  made  out  of  the 
County,  and  the  Sheriff  npon  a replevin  cannot  make 
deliverance  to  the  party  distrained;  in  this  case  the 
Sheriff,  by  the  writ  of  Withernam,  is  directed  to  lake 
as  many  of  the  beasts,  or  goods,  of  the  party  who 
did  thus  unlawfully  distrain  into  his  keeping,  until  he 
make  deliverance  of  the  first  distress.  Fits.  Nat.  Bree. 
vol.  i.  p.  73. 

CAPIDGl,  Kam-ji,  or  KArc-Ji,  signifies  Door- 
keeper in  Turkish,  and  U the  title  of  a sort  of  body 
guani,  tvbo  keep  watch  at  the  outer  gale  of  the  palace, 
called  Buln-hum^yOn.  i.e.  the  Auspicious  Gale.  They 
Arc  employed  to  deliver  messages  and  invitations  to 
f&tes  cplebmted  in  the  palac^e.  Their  chief  is  styled 
Agh^t-bjishi ; he  is  pcniliarly  employcil  in  the  service 
of  the  Eunuchs,  and  his  post  is  considered  as  one  of 
great  distinction. 

Capidt.i  IIaciii,  Kapi-ji,  or  Kapu-ji  lUsnt,  (the 
chief  Porter,)  is  merely  a title  used  among  the  Turks, 
much  in  the  Kirae  way  os  Knight  is  by  us.  It  is  not 
attached  to  .my  peculiar  office,  and  correK|>onds  nearly 
with  the  title  of  Chamberlain;  giving  a certain  rana 
and  some  privileges,  without  conferring  any  emolu- 
ment or  reuutring  any  distinct  services.  T*he  great 
privilege  ol  the  Knp(*jis,  is  their  exemption  from 
capital  punishment  when  they  have  have  incurred  the 
Sultan's  displeasure.  They,  as  well  as  the  Ulcroh, 
usually  escape  with  nothing  more  than  banishment 
mid  confiscation  of  their  property  ; this  privilege  how- 
ever has  been  occasionally  violated.  Their  other 
great  prerogative  is  a very  unenviable  one,  that  of 
conveying  and  executing  the  sentence  on  offending 
Pdchdi,  who,  if  humble  submissive  Moslems,  pa- 
tiently allow  the  Kap(-j(  to  put  the  rope  which  he 
bears,  round  their  necks  ; but,  if  cautious  rebels,  as 
many  of  late  years  have  been,  take  care  to  poison 
the  coffee  (which  in  politeness,  the  Kap(-jf  before 
be  delivers  his  message  cannot  refuse.)  Kopi-jls 


» 

are  also  usually  employed  on  other  commissions,  CAPIDGl. 
such  as  the  removal  of  garrisons,  or  stores ; dismissal 
of  Beglerbegs,  delivery  of  extraordinary  commands  ^ 
or  presents,  &c.  They  are  expected  to  join  In  all 
public  processions,  and  four  of  them  attend  at  the 
audience  of  foreign  ambassadors  ; presenting  each 
individual  separately,  supporting  bis  arms,  and  bend- 
ing down  bis  head  in  obeisance  to  the  SulUui.  Their 
number  is  not  fixed,  and  they  have,  as  was  before 
said,  no  regular  salaries ; but  zlam(;ts  (feofs)  are 
usu^ly  granted  to  them,  and  the  emoluments  derived 
from  the  commissions  intrusted  to  them  arc  con- 
siderable. They  are  often  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Pichd  with  three  tails,  (tdghs,)  and  their  head,  the 
Kap{-ji-lar  Kyayk-sf,  is  employed  on  the  most 
honourable  missions,  viz.  to  deliver  the  Sultin's  com- 
mands to  the  grand  Vezlr.  Von  Hammer's  Oman, 

Reicht  Staatt  Verjauung,  ii.  4 1 . 

(.'ATILXtAUY,  n.'t  Lat.  capitlut,  t^uati  capdit pUm. 

Ca'sillaby,  adj,  VVossius,  after  Isidorus. 

CArrcLAMENT.  J Hairy,  rcscmbling  hair ; hav- 
ing the  fineness,  smallness,  delicacy  of  hair ; — fine, 
small,  delicate. 

Tb«  vsDeis,  Ibc  lightest  psrt  of  the  ffwlhers,  bow  ruriottsly  are 
thrv  wrought  with  eajtWmry  filammU,  aeatlj  interweren  to* 
fTther,  whereby  they  arc  oot  only  tight,  but  also  sufictenUy 
rlosc  and  strung,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  guard  It  agaiast 
the  idjuries  of  wenthrr. 

jMrStnm.  Pkyticp‘7Tk«tQgyf  book  ir.  ck.  xu. 

It  should  be  eoneidered  (hst  mere  water  only  dtstends  the 
▼csseU  and  thereby  weakens  Uieir  tone ; and  that  mercury  by  its 
great  moaeotam  may  josUy  be  Bnip«^*d  of  kurUng  toe 
rofiltarirt.  Btrkify,  Stria,  see.  56, 

* Animal  motion  and  sensation  are  also  arrounted  for  by  tbe 
vibrating  motions  of  this  ctberial  medium,  propagated  through 
tbe  solid  of  the  nerves.  /S.  sec.  224. 

CA?ii.T.AiaE,  a SvTup  made  fixim  the  Mianfum,  or 
Maidcn-hsir. 

C.APITA,  dU/rilfU/ivH  hy,  in  the  Gri/  Late,  is  such 
a distribution  of  ;>crsoDul  estate,  that  every  one  has 
an  equal  shore  when  all  the  claimants  claim  in  their 
OW’D  right,  as  in  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not 
jure  repretcnlaiioftit,  in  right  of  another  person.  This 
mo<fe  of  distribution  is  contradistinguished  from  a 
distribution  per  ttirpe/,  which  is  the  only  rule  of  suc- 
cession known  to  the  Common  Low  : thus  if  the  in- 
testate’s next  of  kin  be  his  three  brothers,  A.  B and  0, 
his  effects  are  divided  into  three  e<(ual  portions,  and 
distributed  ptr  Capita  one  to  each,  but  it  A had  teen 
dead  leaving  three  children,  and  B dead  leaving  two, 
then  the  distribution  must  have  been  per  ttirpet,  viz. 
one-third  to  A*s  three  children,  one-third  to  B's  two 
children,  and  the  remaining  third  to  C,  the  surviving 
brother ; yet  if  C had  also  been  dead  without  issue, 
then  A's  three  children  and  B’s  two  being  all  in  equal 
degree  to  the  intestate,  would  take  in  their  own  rights 
per  Capita,  each  of  them  one-fifth  part.  Black.  Com. 
vol.  ii.  p.  517.  ITicre  is  no  representation  or  distri- 
bution per  ttirpet  but  among  immediate  descendants 
and  the  children  of  brothers  and  sisters : the  statutes 

and  93,  Charles  II.  c.  10,  expressly  declaring  that 
DO  representation  shall  be  admitted  amongst  collaterals 
after  brothers  and  sisters  children. 

Cavita,  nrrcvMSon  by,  is  where  the  claimants  are 
next  in  degree  to  the  ancestor,  in  their  own  right  and 
not  by  right  of  representation.  Thus,  if  the  next 
heirs  of  a mao  be  six  nieces,  three  by  one  sister,  two 
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CAFTTA.  by  another,  and  one  by  a third,  hii  inherit&nce  by  the 
PITA  I^**'*n  would  have  been  divided  into  aix  parts, 
NA7A.  and  one  part  given  to  each  of  his  nieces ; but  by  the 
^ laws  of  England  it  would  be  divided  only  into  three 

parts,  and  distributed  per  stirpes,  thus,  one-third  to  the 
three  children  who  represent  one  sister,  one-third  to 
the  two  children  who  represent  the  second  sister,  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  child  who  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  its  mother.  Blackst.  Commen/.  rol. 
u.  p.  918. 

CA'PITAL,  ».*1  Lat.c<ipi/o/o,froin«ip«t,thehead. 

Ca'pitai.,  adj.  I See  Cap.  Of  or  belonging  or  per- 

Ca'pitai.ist,  Vlaining  to  the  head } the  chief,  the 

CVpitally,  I principal,  the  uppermost ; — in  size 

Capita'tiok.  J or  situation,  in  rank,  in  degree,  in 
importance,  in  consequence.  As  a capital  city,  a capital 
crime. 

Dutch,  kapitaeli  Fr.  cacedali  the  capital  or  prin- 
cipal sum  or  stock. 

Fr.  chapitcau ; It.  capitello ; the  capital,  head  or  top 
of  a pillar. 

Under  Sir  florUmi  itentU  emptlMti, 

AtusAf  pixMide  tspcttU  sad  mirbtjr  rUJI  apparall, 
llir  |ilsce  tebe  take. 

JhMigtnt.  Emetd»»,  book  U fol.  35. 

For  radonbtnlljr,  both  replettoa  and  sanerfluoiu  tiepe  be 
!«//  ecKinics  lo  etndye  ts  llicy  br  serabUblT  to  bcaltb  of  body  umI 
•oiile.  Sir  0»memmmr,  p,  Ai, 

U'herefore  let  thcni  that  bee  cnpjdtaK  cocnies  vnto  his  ittm, 
both  in  krart  and  in  dciv-lc,  luupcct  tbst  ol  hlj  ^race  sad  mouc 
him  rnlo  U,  for  doabtlua  1 will  ueucr  doe  it. 

Bmrutt.  foL  29d. 

Meanwhile  ibe  winired  beralds  by  command 
CK  mtsToo  poorer,  with  awful  reremoay 
And  trumpcl'a  round,  thmutdicnit  tbe  host  proclaiiB 
A tolemn  conncil  fortbwilh  to  be  held 
At  PaiularaoBlam,  tbe  blfb  cmpU*t 
Of  Satan  and  bla  peers. 

XiiUtn.  Ptrmditt  U$t,  booh  U 1.  751. 

Needs  most  the  serpent  now  bis  ffiutl  braise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Id.  /S.  book  xU.  L 353. 

ttltetber  Darld  were  ponisbed  only  for  pride  of  heart  la  num- 
beriof  tbe  people,  os  moat  do  bobi,  or  whether  as  Josepbos  and 
atony  ntalnUin,  be  tudered  also  for  not  perforroiag  we  eom- 
naodmot  of  Ood  coaceralng  cmpUmH»m:  that  when  the  people 
were  numbered,  for  crery  beM  they  obonld  pay  uatoOod  aahekcl, 
we  absll  not  bm  coated. 

Sir  TkommM  linttn,  book  vil.  cb.  xL 

tVbo,  that  hetn  tbrie  words,  would  not  wbh  to  bare  beea 
present  at  this  utonisbinf  scene ; which  represrnU  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  ^vinfi  ou  account  of  bis  faith  to  Felix  the  Roman 
|T>rcrnor,  in  sousorifu^and  conriociagamanser,  with  such  a force 
end  eluqmmce  and  otreofth  of  srfintiieat,  that  even  he,  before 
wlMim  lie  fttamls  r«p^ra//r  accused,  is  struck,  awed,  confounded 
hf  his  diKOursc,  and  the  judge  hiinsclf  quakes  at  tbe  rolce  of  tbe 
prisoocr.  S»ttth,  Srr$n»H  r.  rol.  ir, 

I take  tbt*  expenditure  of  the  ctifdtnluf,  not  the  value  of  the 
mpilat,  os  my  stAitderd,  becAusc  It  is  tbe  standard  upon  which 
ouuiiigst  us,  properly  os  ao  objrrt  of  taxation,  is  rated.  > 

BmrAe.  Letter  sn  lUgieide  Pemn. 

Capitatiam  taxes,  if  it  U attempted  to  proportion  them  to  tbe 
fortune  or  revenue  of  each  cnotributor,  become  allofctbcr  arbi- 
trary. Iflbev  are  proportioned  not  to  theaappoacd  fortune,  but 
to  the  rank  of  each  contributor,  become  oltocedier  unequal. 

Smith.  iVtaitk  a/ Xatiant,  book  V.  cb.  U.  art.  4. 

CAPITANAT.A,  a Province  of  the  Prindpoto  Cilra, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  kounde<l  oa  tbe  north 
and  cast  by  the  .Adriatic,  on  the  wiulh  by  the  Provinces 
of  Bari  and  llnsUicata,  ami  on  the  weal  by  the  County  of 
Molise.  Tills  latter  is  sometimes  considered  ns  a part 
of  CapUanatn,  but  U more  properly  included  in  Apulia. 


lliia  Province  was  the  ancient  jtfmiia  Dauaica,  and  CAPITA* 
consists  chiefly  of  an  extensive  pUun,  extending  from  ^'aTA. 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  one  direction,  and  from  forty  cApnx> 
to  eighty  in  the  other,  including  an  area  of  nearly  lIN'US 
3300  square  miles,  ami  a population  of  935,000  indi-  MON8. 
viduals,  which  is  about  seventy-seven  fsertoos  to  end) 
square  mile.  The  soil  Is  in  general  sandy,  and  there 
are  scarcely  either  trees  or  springs  to  be  met  with. 

The  princi|ial  streams  that  pass  through  it  are  the 
Fortore,  the  Candclaro,  and  the  Cervaro } yet,  in  spite 
of  its  drought,  it  produces  a considerable  quantity  of 
com,  besides  afiurding  paaturage  for  large  herds  of 
cattle.  >alt  is  made  on  the  coasts.  Tbe  only  ele- 
vation that  deserves  tbe  name  of  a mountain  is  tbe 
Gargauo,  the  sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  plan- 
tations of  orange  trees.  The  coast  is  defended  by  a 
number  of  towers,  and  four  of  tbe  chief  towns,  with 
their  population  are  tbe  following } viz. 

Toma.  Inbsbitaalx. 

Foggia 17,100 

Luccra  8,395 

Manfredooa 4,810 

Viestc  4.7W 

CAPITE,  in  Law,  an  ancient  tenure  whereby  lands 
were  held  of  the  King  immediately  in  right  of  his 
Crown,  either  by  Knight’s  service  or  in  socage.  This 
tenure  was  likewise  culled  tenure  holding  of  the  person 
of  the  King,  and  a person  might  hold  of  the  King  and 
not  ut  Capitcf  that  U not  immediately  of  the  Crown, 
but  by  means  of  some  honour,  castle,  or  manor  belong- 
ing to  iL  Tenure  by  Knight’s  service  or  socage  was 
considered  the  roost  honouniblc  species  of  tenure  { it 
subjected  tbe  tenants,  however,  to  more  burthensome 
services  than  inferior  tenures. 

The  very  ancient  tenure  ia  CapUe,  was  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  principal  and  general,  the  other  special  or 
subaltern  } the  principal  uikI  general  was  of  the  King, 
ns  caput  regni,  ct  caput  gciicra/iMunum  onmiuni ycodoruui, 
the  fountain  whence  all  feuds  and  tenures  have  their 
main  original;  the  special  was  of  a particular  subject, 
ns  caput  ftudi  seu  terra  itiius,  so  called  from  his  being 
the  first  who  grunted  the  land  In  such  manner  of  tenure 
from  whence  he  was  styled  Capitaiis  Domiuus,  &c. 

By  the  statute  19  Car.  IL  c.  94,  all  tenures  by 
Knight’s  service  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  person, 
and  by  Knight’s  service  iM  C'upUe,  and  by  socogc  ta 
C(tpt<c,  and  the  fruits  ami  consequences  thereof  were 
token  away,  and  all  such  tenures  were  turned  into  free 
and  common  socage  j so  that  tenures  thereafter  to  be 
created  by  the  Kiii^  were  to  be  in  common  socage  only, 
and  not  by  Knight  s service  or  vi  CapUe,  &c. 

CAPITOLINUS  MONS,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome, 
anciently  called  6'aiMmtua  as  the  residence  of  Saturn, 
and  Tarpe'ius,  from  the  maiden  who  betrayed  it  to  the 
Sabines.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  enclosed 
when  Romulus  admitted  Titus  Tatlus  into  the  part- 
nership of  bis  throne ; and  then  to  have  been  decorated 
with  a Temple  of  Jupiter  Fcretrlus.  Tbe  thatched 
cottage  of  their  first  King,  which  crowned  the  Capitoline 
Mount,  was  long  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  Romans ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  in  the  reign  of  Augustas, 
luid  still  later  by  Lactantius  and  Macrublus  in  the  fourth 
century. 

But  the  Capitol  itself,  the  building  from  which  this 
hill  derives  its  chief  celebrity,  was  begun  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Friscus.  Livy  (i.  55,)  recounts  the  magnificent 
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CAPITO-  prepAmtions  for  thia  work,  the  evocation  of  the 

MOSS  order  that  Jupiter  tni^ht  have  aole 

_ ' . away,  and  the  weU-oracned  retention  ofTem»iuu»,  us 
^ prophetic  of  the  future  enlargement  and  stability  of 
the  Empire.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  the  prodigy  of  the 
almost  broaihing  head  which  was  disinterred  by  the 
workmen,  and  which  the  Etruscan  soothsayershaving 
interpreted  it  as  not  lei<s  declaratory  of  gn^  fortune^ 
gave  its  name  to  the  rising  pile.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
resumed  the  work,  and  its  splendour  may  he  estimated 
by  the  great  sums  expended  upon  its  foundations  alone. 
Calpurnius  Pisu,  with  whom  Plutarch  agrees  (m  Po- 
phcoM,)  names  400,000  lbs.  of  silver,  tlte  spoils  of 
Suessa  Pometia.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Hora- 
this  Pulvillus.  the  successor  of  Brutus  or  Lucretius  in 
the  Consulate,  to  mark  the  first  year  of  Roman  Liberty 
by  the  completion  and  dedication  of  this  Temple  } and 
to  leave  behind  him  a splendid  memorial  of  the  disre- 
gard of  all  private  feeling  in  the  execution  of  a public 
duty.  (Liv.  ii.  8.)  The  thresholds  were  of  brass,  so 
adorned  from  a part  of  the  fines  levied  on  certain  usurers, 
V.  c.  456,  (Liv.  X.  28.)  The  pillars  seem  only  to  ha%'c 
been  of  stuccoed  brick,  (id,  xl.  51,)  but  they  were 
crowded  with  military  trophies,  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  may  be  numbered  the  silver  shield 
of  Asdnibol,  weighing  158  lbs.,  and  a statue  of  the 
same  General  suspended  over  the  doors,  (id.  xxv.  39, 
Plin.  XXXV.  4.)  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the 
timber  roof  of  the  interior  was  gilded,  (PUn.xxxiii.  18,) 
and  the  pavement  laid  down  with  mosaic.  The  God 
Summanns  (a  doubtful  l>eily,  whose  claim  to  be  Pluto 
seems  most  genendly  admitted)  crowmed  its  summit, 
seated  in  a quadriga,  all  made  of  bakc<]  clay,  (kl.  xxix. 
S5.)  Such  also  w aa  the  original  image  of  the  Thun- 
derer himself,  (Ov.  Km.  i.  201.)  A golden  bolt  how- 
ever WO.S  placed  in  his  hand,  v,  c.  535,  weighing  .'lO 
lbs.  (Liv.  xxii.  1,)  Mid  it  is  probable  that  the  image 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  first  conflagration  was  of 
equally  costly  materials.  A portico  was  added  in  front, 
V.  c.  578,  (id.  xli.  27,)  and  a second  by  Scipio  Nasica 
in  594,  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1.) 

'ilie  first  temple  was  burned  in  the  wrars  between 
Marius  and  SylU,  (v.  c.  670.)  It  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  the  latter,  who  oilomcd  it  with  marble 
column.^  from  the  Athenian  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
piuB.  The  name  of  Quintus  Catulus  is  recorded  by 
Pliny,  (xiv.  I,)  as  its  dedicator,  and  an  inscription  Jo 
that  effect  is  still  to  be  rend  in  an  apartment  which 
has  been  used  for  keeping  salt.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  is  thus  describe  byUionysiua  Halicamasacnsis, 
{lib.  V.)  The  Temple  stands  upon  a lofty  founda- 
tion, with  a c'ircunifeiTQcc  of  eight  plethra,  (800  feet.) 
and  nearly  200  feet  on  each  side  j Ibere  being  scarcely 
a difference  of  fifteen  feet  between  the  length  and 
breadth.  The  front  looks  towards  the  south.  It  has 
a portico  with  a triple  row-  of  pillars  ^ on  the  sides  there 
IS  a double  row.  Three  equiU  cfaiqiels  ^te  in- 

cluded within  the  walls,  having  common  sides  ; that  of 
Jupiter  is  in  the  middle,  on  one  side  that  of  Juno,  on 
the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  under  the  same  roof.’* 

The  Ciqiitol  was  a second  time  burned,  a.  i>.  69,  in 
the  contest  between  the  factions  of  \'itellius  and 
Vespuiun ; and  the  profanation  is  elo(iaently  denounced 
by  Tacitus,  us  one  from  which  hitherto  oil  foreign 
violence,  even  that  of  Porsena  and  the  Gauls  them- 
selves, bad  abstained,  {Jlut.  hi.  76.)  The  Sibylline 
books  had  been  destroyed  in  the  former  fire,  but  it  is 


probable  that  still  more  important  arc-hive.s  perished 
in  the  second.  The  Ilanuipicc.H  declared  that  the 
ancient  form  of  building  must  be  presen’ed  in  its 
restoration,  and  on  the  21st  of  June,  a.  d.  70,  the  fes- 
tival of  iia  lustration  was  celebrated  with  more  than 
usual  solemnity,  llic  Emperor  in  person,  and  the 
noblest  hands  in  Rome  eagerly  as.sisted  in  (he  first 
labours,  and  placed  the  first  stones  j and  precious  metals 
were  unsparingly  mingled  w ith  the  foundations.  The 
superstructure  soon  arose  to  a greater  height  than 
either  of  its  predecessors,  the  only  feature  of  magni- 
ficence in  which  they  appear  to  ha\e  been  deficient. 
To  defray  the  extraordinary  expense  attending  this 
erection,  a capitation  tax  was  inijiosed  upon  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  d«/r<icA>N<i,  w bich  hither- 
to had  hcen  tei  ied  for  the  support  of  the  Temple 
of  the  true  God  at  Jerusalem,  was  now  diverted  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Capiloline  Jove.  The  number 
of  this  devr»ted  race  can  scarcely  bo  estimated  at  less 
than  two  millions,  and  the  annual  produce  from  these 
would  be  tf^l21,O0O.  The  new  building  did  not  long 
outlive  its  foundation.  It  was  a third  time  a victim  to 
fire,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Titus,  (Plut.  in  Ptsjili- 
cold.)  That  Prince  ronewed,  and  Domitian  completed 
the  work,  and  the  prodigality  of  hij  luxury  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  foniicr  ImiierLal  architect.  The  Jews  once 
more  w'cre  subjected  to  im|iost,  with  a severity  of 
semtiny  to  which  hi.vtory  affords  no  iwimllel,  unless  it 
be  tluit  which  occasioned  the  rebellion  of  Mat  Tyler 
under  our  own  second  Richard.  Suetonius,  who  ret'orda 
thenggravatcdinsult,  from  which  the  grey  hairs  of  ninety 
years  were  no  protection,  was  himself  an  eye  w itness 
of  the  outrage,  {Domilian,  12.)  The  Pentclic  <]uarries 
furnished  their  richest  marbles,  and  the  gilded  work 
alone  was  c.stimatedat  1200ialcnts,  s^2,70t),000.of  our 
money,  (Plut.  M'cU  might  the  Epigram  mat  ist 

doubt  whether  if  the  Emperor  called  in  the  loan  which 
he  had  afforderl  to  Jupiter,  the  God  himself  even  by 
an  auction  of  nil  Olympus  could  escape  insolvency. 
(Martini,  ix.  4.)  The  j^net  CapiMmi,  instituted  by 
Doniitian  at  the  close  of  his  work,  and  celebrated  every 
fifth  Year,  must  be  carefiilly  distinguished  from  the 
Ludi  Cafiitotaii,  which  annually  comiiiemorated  tbe 
preservation  of  the  Temple  from  the  Gauls. 

In  the  Cnjntol  the  most  iiUfKirtant  public  documents 
were  preserved.  Polybius  (Hi.)  mentions  it  as  the  deposi- 
tory of  the  treaties  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians} and  Livy  asrigus  to  tbe  same  sinrehouse  that 
with  tlic  laittns,  the  .l!tu1ians,  Antioebus,  and  .^ctalus. 
Here  alsovkere  ]daced  tbe  SeuatusconsuUa  and  Ple- 
biscira.  Here  li^  most  solemn  tliaiiksgivings,  sacri- 
fices, and  TOW  S w ere  offered  } and  hither  was  directed 
the  march  of  triumphal  processions. 

The  ruin  of  the  Cnpitol  apjiears  to  have  been  pro- 
gressive during  the  fourth  nnit  fifth  centuries  } towards 
tbe  cloM  of  the  fii^t  of  these,  Stilirho  removed  the 
golden  plates  with  which  the  portals  were  overlaid, 
(Zosiuius,  r.)  nnd  Grnseric,  in  45.^,  ravaged  it  of  half 
its  gilt  nnd  brazen  tiles,  (Procopiu-s,  i.)  Neither  are 
the  i*ontiffs  without  their  share  of  blame  in  contri- 
buting to  its  fall.  St.  Leo  (440  to  461)  is  said,  by 
tradition,  to  have  melted  duwu  the  bronze  of  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  into  the  shajic  of  the  Prince  of  tbe 
Apostles  i and  llonorius  is  accused,  by  Plutarch,  of 
roofing  the  Basilica  of  St.  IVtcr  with  tlie  remaining 
tiles  of  the  Capitol.  It  must  be  coofeseed,  howei'er, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  statue  of  tbe 
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CAPITO-  heathen  GcmIwos  formctluf  thumetal ; and  HonoriusU 
LINUS  charged  on  nnuther  authority,  that  of  Anastasiiu,  with 
MON^  lespoiling  a Temple  of  Venus  and  Home  for  hi«  own 
church-  Part  of  ihc  Capitol  was  burned  by  Totila, 
part  repaired  by  Thcodoric  ; till,  through  the  violence 
or  the  neglect  of  initrcosing  barburum,  the  whole 
decayed. 

No  very  accurate  details  of  the  ground  plan  or  ele- 
vation of  this  Temple  hitve  rcach^  us ; nor  caji  we 
pronounce  even  upon  the  particular  orders  of  architec- 
ture which  were  used  in  any  of  ^he  successive  build- 
ings. It  may  l)c  collected  generally  from  various 
authorities,  that  the  great  northern  entrance  led  under 
a triumpluil  arch  to  the  centre  of  the  hill  and  (he  grove 
of  the  Asylum.  This  was  ftanked  on  the  east  by  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  on  the  west  by  that  of 
Jupiter  Gustos,  around  were  those  of  lesser  Deities, 
among  whom  wc  meet  with  Tides  and  Fortunn.  A 
hundred  steps  led  upwnnis  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Capltoliuot  itself,  the  immohile  Mxum,  U|)on  which 
the  poets  and  orators  of  Rome  fumlly  bestowed  the 
same  eternity  with  which  they  invested  the  Empire  of 
their  country.  After  all,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  topography  of  the  Capitoline  Mount, 
is  still  as  uncertain  as  before  it  became  the  subject 
of  antiquarian  controversy.  This  hill  is  now  occu- 
pied hy  the  Piazza  di  C'ampidoglio.  The  ascent  is 
adome<l  with  a marble  balu!>tmde  commencing  below 
between  two  Egyptian  lionesses,  which  spout  torrents 
of  water  into  capacious  marble  basins.  It  is  terminated 
by  twocolossul  equestrian  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
standing  by  their  horses.  Close  to  these  are  two  marble 
trophies,  which  bear  the  name  (although  their  origin  is 
disputed)  of  Marius ; and  by  them  are  statues  of  two 
Constantines.  The  first  milestone  on  the  Appian  way, 
removed  from  its  original  position  in  the  Vigna  Nero 
without  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  completes  the  group. 
Id  the  middle  of  the  square  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  originally  stood  in 
the  Forum.  In  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  111.  Michael 
Angelo  was  employed  to  erect  the  sides  which  surround 
the  square.  The  central  building  is  the  Palace  of 
Rome's  one  Senator.  It  is  approached  by  a double 
flight  of  steps,  fronted  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and 
surmounted  by  a lofty  tower.  The  two  other  sule* 
form  the  Museum  CapUnlinum.  In  the  court  of  that 
on  the  right  stands  the  statue  of  Marfuriu,  (he  well 
known  respondent  to  Pa.squin.  Among  the  treasures 
of  art  preserved  within  the  walls  of  the  Museum,  we 
con  only  notice  those  most  inimedintely  connected  with 
the  subject  l>efore  us.  The  Fasti  Consulares,  or  Cup*- 
ioline  marblts  Uiw  are  named  from  their  prc.«cnt 
depository,  were  dug  up  in  the  Forum  not  far  from 
the  church  of  Sia  Maria  Liberalricc,  in  the  year  1415. 
They  were  found  in  several  fragments,  of  which  one 
was  excavated  so  recently  as  1819.  They  contain  a list 
of  the  Consuls  and  all  public  oflicers  from  Romulus 
to  u.  c.  731. 

The  loftiest  part  of  the  Compidoglio  is  deformed 
by  a clumsy  pile,  the  church  of  Ara  Cmli.  Tradition 
names  the  spot  which  it  covers  as  the  site  of  the  first 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  also  derives  its 
present  name  from  an  altar,  which  .'\ugiistus,  was  in- 
structed by  the  Dedphian  (^acle  to  raise,  with  the 
following  inscription,  Jra  priutogeniti  I)fi.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-four  marble  steps  lead  to  the  church  from 
below  i the  date  of  the  buililing  is  unkuuw  n,  but  it  is 


extremely  venerable,  and  the  interior,  as  a compilation 
from  various  uncicnl  buildings,  possesses  high  interest. 

One  other  spot  on  the  hill  deserves  observation. 
The  southern  summit  towards  the  Tiber  Is  the  well- 
known  Taqjcian  rock.  The  precise  spot  of  criminal 
execution  Is  a matter  of  dispute.  The  soil  having 
accumtdated  below,  the  peq)cn<licular  height  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  cxceed.s  sixty  feet.  A well  compiled 
abstract  of  most  jmrticulars  connected  with  the  Capi- 
tolinc  Hill  may  be  found  in  Hurtons  s Desrriplhn 
i!w  if/iri'/Kitkx  mul  other  Curiostties  of  Rome,  a work 
from  which  wc  have  largely  borrowed  in  the  above 
article. 

The  name  Capittd  appears,  in  the  days  of  lm[»erial 
Rome  to  have  lx*cn  largely  applied  to  forei|^  temples. 
Catalogues  will  he  found  in  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  vi.  11  ; and 


HoiTmann,  Leiiam  aii  vocem. 


CAPnrL.\TE,  r.-) 
CapiVulab,  n. 
Capi'ti'lably, 
Cari'TVtABV, 
Capitula^tiox, 
Capi'tilb 


Lat.  caput,  the  head,  (See 

}Cap.)  Yt.  atpitntart  It.  iaj  Uo~ 
tare ; Sp.  cafntuUir. 

To  settle  or  arninge  the 
heads,  $c.  of  an  agreement*,  to 
propose,  to  enter  into  urlidca 
of  agreement;  to  agree,  to  accede,  to  terms  or  con- 
ditions. 

Slecvcns  interprets  capitulate  in  Henry  IV. — to  make 
head. 

Capitular,  (|>erson  or  thing,)  of  or  belonging  to  the 
head,  sc.  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  L<i(.  capUntuai;  Gr.  *rv0a\aiov,  VViclif  renders 
capitile ; Tyndall,  pyth;  Geneva  and  Modern  Version, 


CAPITO. 

UNUS 

MONU. 


sum. 

Rather  tHan  to  fall  iota  Uve  luuida  of  the  people,  they  deter- 
myaed  to  iKt  the  eaemyes  into  l^yrcuA,  but  so  ibni  they  aholde  not 
haae  nother  »hypp«  nor  the  fiirtrvwr*  io  thrir  handn,  Aud  to 
e^tulatf  and  confmv  »yth  them  toiwhynBC  the  ettate  of  the 
eytie,  the  beate  that  they* could,  «o  that  their  parsunet  miehi  be 
■sttfd.  Alca/ti.  Thtuidtdrt,foi.  219. 


Saying,  that  tn  tliis  oonfosioo  tliiofis  *ltal  prucede,  anir*  yoar 
gr.  after  your  acrusionsed  dexteritie,  enterprise  the  dircclioa 
(hereof  with  the  Fr.  k.  and  bt  countail : appoyotiui;  by 
/a/»M  what  the  Pope's  bo.  sbal  do,  mod  what  the  same  shal  trust 
unto  therfore.  Strygt.  Meeordt.  Or.  Girrdser  HWiejr. 

Mlth  special  that  neither  the  Scots  nor  the  French 

•hall  re-fortify,  nor  canae  to  he  re-furlihcd,  in  neither  of  those  two 
places ; with  the  like  curenant  for  our  part,  if  the  French  deputica 
do  require  it. 

Bmmei.  MrcwrJt.  ArticUs  dtnttH  kf  /Ac  A'.  Xfajrtty.  {Kd.  VI.) 
£ut  a eapiult  on  the  thingia  that  ben  seid. 

H'icUf.  //fSrnrif,  cU.  viil. 
Of  the  thv&ftt  vhiche  ve  Uaue  spoken,  this  ia  the 

BUk,  ILSI. 


Now  of  the  tlunfs  which  ve  bare  spoken,  (this  b)  the  ndwasc. 

Cmcra  tHhU. 


Many  ways  of  rnmpoutUxi  between  Puke  WiUUni  and  Klaf 
Harold  were  prapamtded,  yet  Harold  would  barken  to  none,  as 
nothinf  doubtitur  of  success,  and  perhaps  ihinkiof  it  a dlsfne* 
to  cifM/M/a/e  for  that  which  was  now  his  own. 

AaAcr.  /.  An»»,  1066. 

. — Prrer,  Northumberland, 

The  Archbishops  Orace  of  Vorke,  Douglas,  Mortuaer, 
VepitmluU  afalnst  rs  and  are  rp. 

iSAaAspearr.  Hmty  IV.  Ftrtt  Part,  fol.  63, 

I ■ . . . ■ - Do  not  bUl  ne 

Dbffiiise  my  soldiera,  or  empitutmt* 

Avaine,  witli  Rome’s  Mechannlcks. 

Id.  Carialemu,  fob  27. 

And  verelr  in  those  e«pitmUli>m»  of  peace,  which  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  klnfs,  Porsena  Kiof  of  the  Titscaos  tendered  unto 
the  people  of  Rome,  I &ud  this  eipfraa  article  and  imposition,  that 
they  should  not  use  yrun,  but  onire  about  tUlape  of  the  irrouad. 

UtflUud.  i'hMc,  e.lL  foL  &13. 
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CAPITU*  Bat  ctifUuiar  of  CKtrlr*  the  Great  joyM  dtcitur  ood  druo* 
LATl^  kenaeM  toftether)  os  brto|f  muiil  cofn|iai^ike»  and  forbida  tUen 
both  alike  to  buhopa,  firieaU,  and  deaeoni. 

CAPO  Tmyicr.  Rmk  9}'  f oiMclrtiff , liook  Ir.  eh.  i. 

D’lsrrRiA 

t ‘ The  dean  of  Stroabarg,  the  prehendanet«  the  tayitulatt,  and 

~ V domicilUn,  (cMfitularly  aaoembleit  ia  tbe  morping  to  consider 
the  COM  of  buttered  baiw}  oil  wished  tbe^r  bad  folio*  ed  the  nuoa 
of  Salat  Ursula ‘i  example. 

Sitmt.  J'ristram  SAmtdy.  SiAtthnlurgitui't  TmU. 

Bat  ia  tbe  register  of  the  enpiiMUry  acts  of  York  catbedr^,  it 
is  ordered  at  na  Indispriuable  qualification,  that  the  ehorirter, 
who  Is  aonaally  to  be  elected  the  boy-bt*bop,  obould  be  compe- 
ttnier  nrf«r»  /wnaoiir^. 

HiUnry  tf  Fjtffuk  Pt>flry,  sec  xxxr.  T.  3. 

The  word  C.vFm  uary  is  pcneric,  and  denotes  every 
kind  of  liiemry  composition  tlivided  into  chapters. 
Laws  of  this  description  were  promulgated  hy  Cbil- 
del>crl,Clolaire,rnrIonian,  and  ?epin.  Kings  of  France; 
but  no  Sovereign  scctns  to  have  edited  so  many  of 
them  ns  the  Kinperor  Charlemagne  ] who  nppeani 
to  have  w ished  to  effect,  in  n certain  degree,  an  uni* 
funnily  of  law  throughout  his  extensive  dominions. 
With  this  view,  it  is  Bup]K>sed,  he  added  to  the  exist- 
ing codes  of  feudal  laws  many  other  laws,  divided  into 
Capitulars,  or  small  chapters  or  heads. — sometimes  to 
explain,  sometimes  to  amend,  and  sometimes  to  recon- 
cile or  remove  the  difference  between  them,  'i'hey 
were  generally  promtilgatcil  in  public  a.4»erobl1es, 
composed  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  chief  men  of  tbe 
nation,  os  well  ecclesiastics  ns  secular.  They  regulated, 
equally,  the  sjnrituol  and  temporal  administration  of 
the  Kingdom;  and  the  execution  of  them  was  intrusted 
to  the  Bishops,  the  Counts,  and  the  muii  regii,  officers  so 
called,  because  they  were  sent  by  the  French  Kings, 
of  tbe  first  and  second  race,  to  dispemie  law  and  justice 
in  the  Provinces.  Many  copies  of  these  Capitularies 
were  made,  one  of  which  was  generally  preserved  in  the 
Koval  archives.  The  authority  of  the  Capitularies  was 
very  extensive  j it  prevailed  in  every  Kingdom  under 
(he  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  was  submitted  to  in 
many  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

Tbe  earliest  collection  of  the  C^itularies  is  that  of 
Angesise,  Abbot  of  Fontenelles ; it  was  adopted  by 
Lcwi.s  the  Debonnaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald,  and  was 
publicly  approved  of  in  many  Councils  of  France  and 
Germany.  But  as  .Angesise  Ivad  omitted  many  Capi- 
tularies in  his  collection.  Benedict,  the  Levite or  Deacon 
of  the  church  of  Mentz,  added  three  books  to  them. 
Each  of  »hc  collections  was  considered  to  be  authentic, 
nnd  of  course  was  appealed  to  as  law.  Subsequent 
atlditinns  have  been  made  to  them.  The  best  edition 
of  them  is  that  of  Baluze,  in  1G97*  The  C'npilulurica 
remained  in  force  in  Italy  longer  than  in  Germany ; 
nnd  in  France  longer  than  in  Italy.  The  incursions  of 
the  Nonnans,  the  intestine  confusion  and  weakness  nf 
government  on<!er  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  and 
above  all  the  publication  of  the  epitome  of  Canon  law*, 
termed  the  I^cretum  of  Gratinn,  in  the  rear  1150, 
which  totally  superseded  them  in  all  religious  concerns, 
put  im  end  to  their  authority  in  France.  (Butler's 
Hortr  Jarutietr  Suhsecir^,  p.  1S8— 131.) 

CAI*0  D lS'l  RlA,  the  ancient  /Kgitla,  a seaport  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  on  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  nnd  the 
Capital  of  the  Province  of  Istria.  It  stands  on  a small 
island,  which  communicates  with  the  main  land  bv  a 
draw-bridge,  which  is  altogether  about  half  a mile  long, 
and  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Loon.  Tbe  town  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  a Cathe- 


dral with  thirty  other  churches,  and  several  monasteries, 
some  hospitals,  and  other  pious  institutions.  It  is  also  ^ l^CRIA. 
theSee  of  a Bishop,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  caPPa- 
the  Venetian  Governor  of  Istria.  The  number  of  DOCIA. 
inhabitants  is  about  500U.  There  are  several  salt- 
works  near  it,  and  on  ingenious  aqueduct  is  among  (he 
most  distinguished  works  of  art.  Capo  d‘  Istria  stands 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Trieste,  in  latitude  45°40'N. 
and  longitude  13'^  50^  £. 

CA'i*ON,  «.  1 Vr.ckaptm  t Lat,  c«po;  Swe.kopim; 

CVroKisK, »./ Dutch,  kap-iutent  Ger.  knpp-hant 
A.  S.  cffpun,  gallui  castralus.  From  the  Dutch  and 
German  kappeni  to  chop  or  cut.  Wachlcrj  who 
remarks  (hat  Martial  (he  believes)  is  the  lirst  author, 
who  uses  the  word  capo,  and  that  Pliny  apparently 
avoids  it  as  barbarous.  CapMx.  however,  is  mentioned 
by  Varro,  tie  re  Bustica.  See  Gessner  and  Vossius. 

And  eke  tbiT  vai  s polkal  in  his  linwe 
That  as  be  sard,  kU  tepomt  luid  ytUwe. 

CAeverr.  7'he  PmrHomrrf$  7'aU,f.  \270l. 

He  nwe  hem,  but  t»e  frit  hem  aoQ|:lit : 

So  tbst  vjtoQ  bii  owae  tlioujrht 

Hr  cbeesr  tbe  eapnH,  nod  forM>ke  ' 

'fbat  other,  vhl^  hU  fdawe  toke. 

Gutter.  Ctntf.  ,1m,  book  r.  fol.  101. 

EdwArd  erlr  of  Warvike,  of  w-kucoe  yr  liaur  kcard 

before,  beynirr  kept  in  tbv  Towre  alitiosl  frO  his  teouer  iwe,  out  nf 
all  repaoy  uf  me  aud  aleht  of  bcastrs,  1 to  much  that  be  coolde 
Bot  deceme  a gootr  from  a capn. 

H*U.  7'\/ttenik  ytmr  «/A>«f  Hmry  T//.  fob  &0. 

Yet  most  be  haunt  hit  greedy  landlord*  hall 
With  often  pretroU  at  each  fetlirall : 
tVitb  crammed  eapomt  every  new  yrarai  mome. 

Hall.  Satire,  book  v.  tat.  1. 

And  no  one  empty-handed  to  taluU 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  thonfrb  they  hare  no  tule 

Some  brie;  a taptm,  tonvc  a rurall  cake. 

iitn  Jomtam.  T»  P,-aekar$1. 

I tried  once  an  experimeot,  which  tnlurht  Indeisl  hare  pottibly 
made  tome  alteratioo  in  the  tone  of  t bird,  from  what  It  mi|fht 
hare  hewn  when  the  animal  wan  at  iu  full  sv>iwth.  by  prornring 
an  operator  who  cmpo»i»r4  a yrmnx  blark-blrd  c»f  about  aix  weela 
old.  Barriaglam.  On  fkr  Singing  nf  liiria, 

CAPC/UCH,  n,  T Fr.  fo;>ufAu)i,  (from  copuf;)  m 

Cafc^cukd,  od;. / monk s cowlc  or  hood;  also  tbe 
hood  of  a cloak. 

He  wore  a little  brown  ropoacit.  ;c>rt  rrry  near  to  bit  body 
with  a white  towel.  Sk<ttam.  lian  Quixote. 

Between  tbe  cicada  and  that  we  call  a iyrat»lM>pper,  the  diffrr- 
encct arc  Trry  many  s for  first,  they  arc  diJferenily  cumlUted  or 
eaptMtked  upon  Uic  bead  and  hack,  and  In  the  cicada  the  eyes  are 
more  prominent.  Sir  Tkauuu  Dtotrm,  book  e,  cb.  Hi. 

Capeek'tl  your  rabbins  of  the  tynod, 

Ai^  toapp*d  their  ranona  with  a wbj'-not. 

Jtutfer.  J/udikrar,  part  ii.  ran,  3. 

CAPP.ADOCIA,  in  /ImienI  Geography,  a Kingdom 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Armeuin,  on 
the  south  by  Cilicia,  on  (he  west  by  Pantjdtylia  and 
Galatia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Etixine;  occupying 
most  of  the  country  betw  een  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
Euxine,  nnd  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the  forty-first 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Pliny,  (vi.  8.)  derives  the 
name  from  a river,  Cflppndox : Harodian  from  an  ima- 
ginary King  Cnppadncus.  'JTic  Inhabitunls  were  called 
Leuco-Syri.  The  principal  cities  were  .Mnzacn  or  Ku- 
sebia,  the  metropolis,  afterwards  called  Ctts-area  by 
Tiberius  j Comnna  distinguished  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  temple  of  Bellonn,  in  whose  service  Gfkx) priests 
were  said  to  be  retained ; Aniasia  and  Trapezus.  Its 
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CAPPA-  chief  rlvcfS  wtrt  the  Halys,  the  Mela«,  and  the  Saru». 
DOC  LA.  Cappadocia  ia  early  times  appears  to  have  beea  a Pro* 
CAMLA*  Od  the  Persian  conquest  it  was  divided 

^ _ j into  two  districts,  Cappa<iocia  ad  Ponfam,  a name  which 
soon  merged  in  Pontut;  and  Cappadocia  ad  Taurun, 
which  at  the  same  Ume  became  the  Cappadocia  which 
we  are  now  describing.  The  Crown  was  bestowed 
by  Cyrus  upon  Phamaces,  one  of  his  nobles,  wbo  had 
saTed  his  life  in  hunting,  a.  c.  560 ; and  under  alt 
revolutions  of  the  mother  country  this  dynasty  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  the  laslKing  Arcbelaus,  a.  d.  16. 
Cappadocia  was  then  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
Province,  and  govemed  by  Proconsuls.  The  soil  was 
distinguished  for  its  fertility  j and  the  plains  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Argwus  fumitbed  a race  of  horses  so  noted 
for  their  spe^,  that  they  were  confined  as  an  Imperial 
monopoly  bytbeTheodosiancodej  under  Che  protection 
and  superintendence  of  a Count.  The  inhabitants  did 
not  possess  an  equally  fair  fame.  They  appear  of  old  to 
have  been  proverbially  base,  and  are  stigmatized  on 
every  occasion  by  ancient  writers  with  the  blackeslim- 
putations  of  faithlessness,  servility,  and  proHigocy.  To 
tbit  character  in  later  times  Cappadocia  produced  some 
splendid  exceptions.  St.  Basil  was  bom  at  Cssarca. 
The  same  town  gave  birth  to  Gregory  Ihaumatuigas  : 
and  the  other  Gregory,  whose  talent  and  learaiog,  in 
conjunction  with  the  just  mentiuned  fathers,  gave 
celebrity  to  his  country  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
native  of  Nazionzum.  But  the  former  evil  reputation 
of  Cappadocia  was  amply  revived  when  it  produced 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  and  patron  saint  of  England. 
(Gibbon,  xxiii.)  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  Latins  in  1904,  Isaac  Comnenus  retreated  to  Tre- 
bisond,  (Trapezus,)  and  there  founded  a new  Empire, 
which  endured  till  David  Calo-Johannes  was  over- 
thrown, and  put  to  death  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1461. 
Under  the  Turks  Cappadocia  has  been  divided  into 
four  provinces  { Geneab,  Suos,  Anatolia,  and  Amasia. 
Strabo,  (who  was  himself  bom  at  Amasia,)  xii. } 
Tacitus,  ,4nn.  U.  49,  56;  Ifut.  i.  78|  Paul  Joviusj 
Nicetas. 

CAPPAIUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po/y- 
andria,  order  Mo}to^nia,  natural  order  Capparidet. 
CicDcric  character : cal)Tt  four-leaved,  coriaceous ; 
corolla,  petals  four ; stamen  long } berry  corticose, 
onc-ccUcd,  on  a foot  stalk. 

Fifty-three  species,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  both  Indies.  C.  iputoM,  the  Caper  plant,  is 
a native  of  the  south  of  Eurc^. 

CAPUA,  from  the  Latin  carpo,  I crop,  Lin.;  Goat, 
Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Cacieornia,  order  AiiMtncnilta,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character  : boms  bending  upwards  and 
backwards,  almost  close  at  their  base  ; cliin  generally 
furnished  with  a long  beard. 

lliis  genus  of  animals  is  distinguished  from  the 
Sheep  by  its  vivacity  and  courage  ; by  its  horns  not 
being  twisted,  and  by  its  having  a long  beard.  Blu* 
menbaeh  has  been  pleased  to  include  it  under  the 
genus  Oris ; but  for  what  reason  does  not  at  all  appear 
clear,  as  its  habits  differ  so  very  materially.  Another 
distinction  is  the  extremely  offensive  smell  which  the 
Goat  emits,  and  which  does  not  belong  to  the  bheep.  It 
is  a very  useful  animal,  supplying  food  and  raiment  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree. 

C.  iSgagnu,  Pall.j  U Chevre  SautfCge,  Tavernier; 
Cauca»an  Goat,  Pen.  Is  larger  in  size  than  the  common 
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Goat,  of  a greyish  colour,  merging  to  white  onthebelly  CATRA. 
and  to  ferruginous  on  the  back  ; rorehead  nearly  black, 
from  which  a narrow  dark  stripe  extends  along  the 
ridge  of  the  bark  to  the  tail ; the  beard  large  and 
du^y,  intermixed  with  chestnut;  horns  sharply  ridged 
on  their  upper  part,  and  having  some  slight  umiulating 
marks,  but  neilhcr  knotted  nor  ringed  ; hollow  on  their 
outer  sides,  bending  much  backwai^,  booked  and 
approximated  slightly  at  their  tips  ; close  at  their 
b^e,  and  about  twelve  inches  distant  at  their  widest 
part.  Inhabits  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  Persia,  aud 
almost  all  Asia  Minor ; is  said  to  be  found  in  Crete 
and  Africa,  and  Ridinger  gives  a drawing  of  this  ani- 
mal found  in  the  Alps. 

TheCaucasan  Goat  is  one  of  the  animals  from  which 
the  Bezoors  are  obtained  ; these  were  formerly  con- 
sidered very  valuable  in  medicine  as  alexiphnrniics,  in 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  'Javemier 
sold  one,  weighing  four  ounces  and  a quarter,  for  the 
sum  of  2000  livres. 

From  this  species  is  believed  to  have  originated 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  first  is 

a C.  Hirctu,  Lin. ; U Chetre,  Buff. ; Goat,  Pen.  This 
animal  is  found  as  a native  of  every  part  of  the  old  world, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  .America 
before  that  continent  was  visited  by  Europeans.  It  is 
a lively,  sportive,  wanton  animal,  impatient  of  con- 
finement, fond  of  solitude,  and  climbing  lofty  rugged 
eminences;  it  U easily  tamed,  and  frequently  kept  in 
stables,  from  a notion  which  grooms  have  of  the  strong 
scent  which  it  emits  being  invigorating  to  horses.  It  is 
of  full  age  at  a year,  and  the  female  at  seven  months,  and 
it  becomes  old  at  five  yvnirs.  The  horns  of  the  C.  Hirrut 
curve  outwards  towards  their  tips ; the  hair  is  coarse 
and  rather  long,  its  colour  very  variable,  being  either 
black,  brown,  spotted  or  wliitc.  Pennant  considers 
the  Goats  of  Wales  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  in  their  strength,  size, 
and  fineness  of  their  hair.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Cambrians  a;q)ly 
different  parts  of  this  animal.  *'The  suet  of  the 
Goat  is  in  great  esteem  as  well  as  the  hair.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Caernarvonshire  suffer  these  animals 
to  run  wild  on  the  rocks  during  the  winter  as  well  as 
the  summer,  and  kill  them  in  October  for  the  sake  of 
their  fet,  either  by  shooting  them  with  bullets,  or 
running  them  down  with  Doga  like  Deer.  The  Goats 
killed  for  this  purpose  are  about  four  or  five  years  old. 

Their  suet  will  make  candles  for  superior  in  whiteness 
and  goodness  to  those  made  from  that  of  the  Sheep  or 
the  Ox,  and  accordingly  brings  a much  greater  price 
in  the  market ; nor  arc  the  horns  without  their  use, 
the  country  people  making  of  them  excellent  handles 
for  tucks  and  pen-knives.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  glove  manufactory,  especially  that  of 
the  Kid  ; abroad  it  is  dressed  and  made  into  stockings, 
bed-ticks,  bolsters,  bed-bangings,  sheets,  and  even 
shirts.  In  the  army  it  covers  the  horseman's  anas,  and 
carries  the  foot-soldier's  provisions.  As  it  takes  a dyu 
better  than  any  other  skin,  it  w as  formerly  much  us^ 
fur  hangings  in  the  houses  of  people  of  fortune,  being 
susceptible  of  the  richest  colours;  and  when  flowered 
and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  became  an  ele- 
gant and  superb  furniture.''  ITie  skin  of  the  Goat  can 
also  be  employed  for  parchment,  and  that  of  the 
Corsican  Goat  is  not  unfrequeutly  used  by  the  curriers 
(or  manufacturing  Morocco  leather. 

So 
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CAPRA.  ^ C.  Ansoretisit,VAn.\  Angora  Cont,Vtr\.  Thii  ani- 
mU  Mhich  i«  shorter  In  the  bo^iy  and  than  the 
common  Ciout,  is  remarkable  for  its  hair,  which  carls 
in  lung  ringlets  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  is  of 
' a silky  texture  and  of  u glossv  silrery  whiteness ; it  is 
the  basis  of  our  camlets,  and  is  sent  into  this  country 
in  the  form  of  thread.  The  Turks,  as  wise  politicians, 
not  allowing  Its  exportation  raw,  on  account  of  the 
empluynieiit  it  gives  their  poor  in  spinning.  An  attempt 
w'as  made  to  introduce  the  Angora  Goat  into  Sweden, 
but  it  failed,  owing  to  the  wool  degenerating  fVom  the 
effects  of  climate. 

C.  .VnHifrrica,  Lin. ; Syrian  Goat,  Pen.  Remark- 
able for  the  great  length  of  its  ears,  which  hang 
down  and  occasionally  measure  two  feel  long.  Native 
of  Syria,  and  also  found  among  the  Kirghiscim  Tatars. 

£ C.  De^rejja,  Lin.;  le  Bouc  d'Afriyi[c,  Ruff*.;  Afri^ 
can  Goat,  Pen.  This  is  a small  animal,  having  the 
horns  extremely  short,  thick,  and  lying  close  upon  the 
head ; its  hair  smooth,  and  it  has  two  hairy  wattles 
under  the  chin.  Native  of  Africa. 

« C K^tersa,  Lin.  ; te  Bouc  de  Judd,  Buff. ; ff'kidme 
Goat,  Pen.  This  Is  also  a small  variety,  the  horns  of 
which  are  smooth,  short,  and  turn  a little  forwards  at 
their  tips.  Native  of  Africa  and  I*alcstine. 

C.  Oi/>ncorrtia,  Lin.j  ie  CapricorHe,  Buff.;  Capri~ 
Corn  Goat,  Pen.  This  animal  the  horns  short  and 
turning  fonvards  like  the  lost,  but  it  U distinguished 
from  that  by  having  the  sides  of  the  horns  aiinuLated 
and  more  distinct  before  than  behind.  Native  of  the 
country  of  the  Cabanas,  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uojpe. 

C.  lUx,  Lin. ; ie  BuiT. ; Ibex  Goat,  Pen. 

This  Goat  is  known  by  its  large  knotted  horns  reclining 
backwards  and  sometimes  three  feet  long  ; its  head 
is  small ; the  eyes  large ; hair  rough  ; beani  dark 
coloured ; general  colour  deep  brown  mixed  with 
tawny;  under  parts  white;  tail  short;  hoofs  short. 
The  females  are  smaller  than  the  males,  and  their  horns 
arc  smaller  and  have  fewer  knobs.  It  inhabits  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  con- 
tinents. Ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  this  aoiinal  sus- 
pending itself  by  the  horns  over  precipices  when  par- 
sued  by  the  hunters;  the  chacc  of  them  however  is 
very  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  (hey  arc  extremely 
wild. 

See  Linnoii  Sj/itema  Nutnrtf*;  PaRas,-5pidlc^  Tbo- 
Lgiflii ; Buffon,  /futoire  Xaturcfte } Pennant's  Brituh 
Zoology,  and  Ifuiory  of  Quadrupedt. 

CAPltAJ.^,  the  ancient  /fvgi/iam,  an  island  and  town 
in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Tuscan 
sea,  and  situate  between  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Corsicu  and  the  const  of  Piombino.  It  is  a 
rough  and  mountainous  district,  al>out  fifteen  miles  in 
circtiniference,  jmd  pivMluces  little  besides  vines.  It  is 
so  much  encomiiassed  by  rocks,  that  k is  difficult  to 
approach  except  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a good 
harbour  belonging  to  the  town  of  Copraja,  which  is 
dcfeiulcd  by  a castle,  and  contains  about  1500  inhabi- 
tants, the  population  of  the  whole  island  not  exceed- 
ing 2000,  Many  of  these  arc  cither  flshennen  or 
sailors  This  Uhmd  now  belongs  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, to  whom  it  was  ceded  in  181.^  j and  the  town  is 
in  latitude  43®  N.  and  longitude  9®  E. 

CAPRARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Duly- 
nunim,  order  Angiospermia,  n.vt(iral  order  Scrofthularina;. 
Generic  character  : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  bcU- 


shiped,  fire-cleft,  acute ; capsule  blmlved,  two-oelled,  CAPRA- 
many-seeded.  RIA. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  tropical  cMmates.  ^ 

CAPRELLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  CV»»- 
tacea,  ortler  Mataantraca,  family  Gemmarin<r.  Geacric 
character : antenne  four ; the  two  superior  the  longest ; 
the  last  articulation  composed  of  numerous  very  small 
joints ; eyes  two,  sessile,  compound ; body  elongate, 
linear,  nearly  filiform,  divided  into  unequal  articula- 
tions ; tail  very  short ; feet  ten,  wHh  cUws,  in  pairs, 
dispo^  in  an  interfused  scries. 

‘n^is  genus  was  established  by  LAfnarck,  and  rests 
upon  very  distinct  and  obvious  characters.  The  type  is 
Cancer  linearis  of  Linnieiis. 

These  animals  live  mostly  in  deep  water  amemgst 
fuci.  They  walk  with  considerable  swiftness,  by  fixing 
the  anterior  feet  and  then  bringing  the  binder  onea 
near  to  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  larva  of  tba 
Ocometrs.  L^itr.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  S93. 

CAPRI,  a small  island  in  the  Meditermneun  sea,  nt 
(he  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  nearly  three  milea 
from  the  shore,  and  op[»osite  Serrento.  It  was  the 
ancient  C’aprc<r,  and  is  mountainous  but  fertile,  abound- 
ing in  game,  especially  quails,  100,000  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  caught  in  one  year.  The  island  is 
about  five  miles  hi  length  and  two  in  breadth,  and  is 
cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants,  who  art 
about  .3580  in  number.  Caprese  has  become  unhap- 
pily notorious  as  the  spot  which  Tiberius  selected  for 
his  detestable  seclusions. 

CAPRl'L'E,  n.  T Fr.  ropriee;  It.  eopricrio ; Sp. 
Canii'cnio,  I cflprwAc?;  from  the  lAt.  caper,  a 
Caitu'cioc*,  adj.  Vgont ; q.  d.  the  wanlonness,  the 
CAPai^ciorsLT,  I whimsicalness  of  a goat. 

CArKt^ciocaxKns.  J Kr.  cnprict-  is  thus  explained  by 
Cotgrtive ; A humour,  giddy  thought,  funtastieal 
conceit,  a sadden  will,  desire,  or  purpose  to  do  a thing 
for  which  one  hath  no  (apparent)  reason.'* 

Skinner  had  seen  the  word  only  in  the  English 
Dictionary.  It  is  in  Sherwood,  thou.gb  capriciousness  is 
not.  He  explains  caprichio,  (so  be  writes  it,)  a fantas- 
tical humour. 

Rut  we  are  not  to  W guhlerl  Id  the  wnec  we  hate  of  tbit  hoot, 
either  by  (lie  inurvporU  of  soiae  latietiU.  or  the  c*pricei«'t  of 
Me  or  (wo  nentcrlcki. 

6'rew.  0/  tht  inttfrity  af  (Ae  Behnw  CW#,  book  Iv.  ch.  i. 

h wITt,  no  donlit,  be  In  a irreit  tneantre  exnit'd  by  the  eon- 
siderttloft  of  what  manner  of  Umee  we  bare  lied  to  let  forth ; aa 
iatrrvil  of  lucli  wooden,  luch  etrufe  and  empriri—t  rerolutioM 
as  ore  scarce  to  be  paralell'd  by  my  igv  or  kingdora. 

linker.  King  CAitrtrr  It.  eimno,  IGSl. 

Others  mnke  nil  ilieir  kntgbtc,  Id  fiu 
Ofiealuun,  to  lose  their  wits; 

Till,  dnwinr  blood  o'tli  damn,  like  witches. 

They're  forthwith  cor’d  of  their  eeprichta. 

Butler.  Urndthrmt,  put  iL  CM.  1. 

And  (f)  |fau«  (in  three  dny«  confernior)  locH  reasons  to  (ho  2 
OinbassiMtori,  that  faitboai^n  H is  no  en«  matter  (o  Mtiifie  the 
cmprithttmenetH  of  the  lattor  of  (faem,)  yet  they  wera  both  coaCeaS 
U iboaM  rent. 

Lord  Keeper  WMiam*.  (1623.)  Ta  the  Duke.  CnkhnU,  pu  80. 

(fpoa  hu  ri^  hand  «ms  ladosl^,  with  a lamp  borniaf  befbru 
her  i and,  oo  kis  kft,  eapriee,  wkh  a BMokey,  siUuif  oo  her 
thqiildor.  Speitatar,  No.  63. 

'nieeo,  Iona  kme  rkpeoiag,  oft  w 73Ua*a  ray 
firiebt-burainf;  hlawo  on  the  sMuatr's  day. 

At  leofth,  emerxiag  from  the  soU,  repair. 

And  sport  cayriciame,  in  ibe  fields  of  air. 

Fawkes.  BMt  wltk  a W7^ 
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. Should  fbrtttM  cMprkitmaijf  CCMT  to  bo  C0f« 

Aod  ill  tiirrenUof  plenty  tloKTod, 

« I doubtle*#,  like  otlHm,  slionld  rbuip  Wr  with  ]oy. 

And  Mf  wMto  aod  my  uritheu  CTtead. 

^ l^‘h»ltk€•d,  tkr  Her.  itr.  Wrigk4f  17&1. 

AoBonius,  who  firtt  meatioai  U.  teoch,}  k wHh  loch 
dbirMpert»  u eriacM  Che  ||T««C  empneutumfu  of  tall* ; for  that 
Ash.  wkkh  at  iimrot  U held  in  »o^  food  rriwla,  wm  in  hu  daya 
Uw  repast  only  of  th«  Caiuiille. 

i'flijuuil.  Ontith  Z««ltigy,  Class  i. 

CAPRICORN,  Ji,  Lat.  cttpricomus}  eapri  nmm,  the 
Goat's  hom. 

So  die  sun  la  lu«  eicration  when  bet  enters  the  tropick  of  can* 
eer  is  in  lieate  more  recollected  and  riforiMU}  but  when  he  fNlls 
olT  from  the  meridian,  as  in  C^prirarat,  hee  ia  more  faint,  yet 
more  dispevaed  in  bis  Influenoe. 

iltraa.  Om  £*arafaf»  book  iiL  «.  4. 

CAPRicoRKrs,  the  Goat,  the  tenth  sign  in  the  Zodiac, 
distinguished  in  Mlrmomy  by  tho  symbol  yf.  lU 
Greek  name  is  d<>YdK«/9«'«.  The  poctit^  legend  states 
that  when  the  Gods  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  dread  of 
Typhon,  they  changed  themselves  by  the  advice  of  Pao 
into  wild  beasts,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  eecape.  Pao 
himself  on  this  occasion  assumed  the  shane  of  a Goat, 
and  the  Goat  m consequence  was  transferred  to  the 
skies.  (Hyginus,  Fab.  cxcvi. , Eratoslbenes,  ^.)  The 
Emperor  Augustus  was  bom  under  the  sign  Capricorn* 
and  considered  its  influence  so  fortunate,  that  after 
consulting  Theogenes,  the  mathematician  at  Apollo- 
nius, he  struck  a medal  with  this  impress  on  the  reverse, 
(SueL  Aug.  IM.) 

Flamstcad  catalogued  flfty*onc  stars  in  this  sign;  the 
comparative  brightness  of  which  is  estimated  by  Pr. 
Hcrschcl.  PW. Trans. vol.  Ixxxvi.  199,217;  vol.  IxxxvilL 
299.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  at  the  winter  solstice,  De> 
comber  21,  and  the  name  Capricorn  is  derived  from 
his  aictndmg  motion,  which  is  fancifully  sup(»08cd  to 
resemble  that  of  a mountain  goat.  Inc  Tropic  of 
Ci^jritom  is  a small  circle  of  the  sphere  parallel  to  the 
equator,  from  which  it  is  23^^  distant,  and  marks 
the  sun's  greatest  southern  decimation.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  passes  through  the  beginning  of  the  sign 
Capricorn. 

CAPRIFICATIOX,  Lat.  caprificus,  (perhaps  caper 
and  fewt,)  the  wild  fig,  which  Pliny  says  never  bring- 
clh  any  fruit  to  maturity,  but  breedeth  certain  flics  or 
gnats,  which,  having  nothing  to  feed  upon  in  *hc  wild 
fly  unto  the  otltcr  kind,  upon  which  they  greedily 
nibble,  and  thereby  let  in  (be  breath  of  the  warm  sun, 
and  ibe  air  besides,  which  helps  to  ripen  the  fruit. 
Hence  the  device  of  bringing  swarms  of  these  gnats 
from  the  wild  to  the  other  sort  of  fig  tree.  Pliny, 
book  XV.  c.  2 1 . 

The  nature  of  daft  If  to  drie  and  soke  op  the  taperflooiH  mois- 
ture of  the  miUr  witbiii  And  therefore  when  they  see  first 

dried,  whether  it  hr  by  the  Brance  of  dust,  or  of  the  said  Aics 
feediiw,  which  is  called  r«jwi4r«f»oN,  they  fall  Dot  from  the  tree 
So  easily.  //effentf.  PAafr,  vol.  i.  fol.441. 

The  Athenians  yoe  by  this  rule,  and  do  oheeirs  duly  the  e^r*n- 
Jkiall  day,  which  b kept  bolye  unto  Vulcan  ; for  Uien  they  ever 
b^n  to  drive  their  hires  for  ibis  kind  of  lumey. 

Id.  Jb.  vol.  1.  foL  317. 

The  artificial  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
garden  tig  tree,  termed  CAPRiricsnow,  w*as  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  It  is  described  at  length  by  TheO' 
phrastiu,  it.  12,  and  by  Pliny,  in  the  passage  above 
given.  Herodotus,  i.  Idd,  informs  us,  that  the  Baby- 


lonians applied  the  same  method  to  the  cultivation  of  CAPRIFI^ 
the  palm  tree.  CATIW. 

lu  most  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  two  ^.^*^1. 
kinds  of  tigs  are  grown,  the  capr^ut  of  the  lAitins,  a muLuJs. 
wild  fig,  and  another,  (lie  gurdeu  fig.  The  wild  fig 
bears  three  sorts  of  fruit,  the  forniUs,  cratitirrA,  and 
onti,  each  of  which  is  absolutely  necc.ssary  to  ripen  the 
fruit  of  the  garden  fig.  The  first  fruit,  (he  fomiUt, 
appear  in  the  month  of  ;\ugu$t  aud  lust  till  Kovemher* 

They  produce  suoull  worms,  which  bei'inuiDg  flies, 
pierce  (he  second  fruit,  the  cratUtTet,  which  do  uot 
a|q>ear  till  tiie  end  of  beptciuber.  I1ic  forniU$  drop 
soon  after  the  flics  liave  issued  from  them.  The  era* 
tUirc*  hist  till  May,  and  protect  the  eggs  deposited  by 
the  flies  when  Uiey  pierce  them.  In  May,  the  third 
fruit,  the  omi,  appear.  They  are  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  ut  a certain  size  when  ilic  e)e  Itegins  to 
open,  they  in  turn  arc  pierced  by  the  flies  batched 
from  the  craiitiret.  If  tho  orui  arc  ready  to  receive  the 
flies  before  the  cratitircM  of  their  ncighbouihnod  have 
produced  them,  the  peasants  gather  oilier  cratitircAf 
and  bang  them  near  tbeoi-ni;  unless  Uiis  is  done  at  the 
right  moment  the  orni  fall  oil:  and  there  U peculiar 
nicety  in  observing  the  critical  season. 

None  of  these  three  fruits,  however,  are  themselves 
eatable  : they  are  only  employed  in  ripening  the  garden 
fig.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  just  os  (lie  flies 
are  preparing  to  quit  the  omi,  these  are  carried  to  (he 
garden  tigs.  The  flics  inoculate  (bem  in  their  eye, 
and  in  about  forty  days  the  garden  flgs,  which  other- 
wise would  fall  off,  are  ripened.  Touroefort,  Foyagt  du 
Levant,  Uttre  vui. 

Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Auterol  /fls/ory  of  Aleppo,  inen« 
tions  that  the  ganleners  in  that  city  sometimes  imiiate 
the  operation  of  the  fly,  when  they  want  very  early 
figs,  by  pricking  the  fruit  with  a needle  dipped  in  oil, 

(u.  85.) 

CAPRIJilULGUS,  from  the  Latin,  Capra,  a Goat, 
and  mulgec,  to  milk;  Goatsucker.  Hay.  In  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  family  FtsA%rottre$, 
order  Paamei,  class  Avea. 

Generic  character  : beak  short,  but  broail  at  its  base, 
and  often  furnished  with  bristles;  gape  wide  ; wings 
long;  tail  generally  square;  legs  short,  with  three 
toes  connected  at  their  base  by  membranes,  and  a toe 
behind. 

These  birds  deriv'e  their  name  from  an  old  notion, 
that  they  suck  the  teats  of  Cows  and  Goat.s,  than 
which  nothing  ran  be  more  ridiculous,  though  it  is 
believed  by  Biiffon.  They  resemble  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey,  in  the  dark  colour  of  their  plumage  i 
they  live  upon  insects,  which  tliey  catch  with  great 
dexterity,  twing  furnished  with  a ver)'  glutinous  saliva. 

I'he  claw  of  the  middle  toe  is  often  notched  on  its 
inner  edge ; and  the  outer  toe  has  but  four  phalanges, 
a very  remarkable  circumstance  in  birds.  They  do 
not  build  nests,  but  lay  (heir  eggs,  two  in  npmbor,  on 
the  ground  ; are  solitary  birds,  being  rarely  seen 
together,  and  live  in  retired  situations.  They  do  not 
make  their  appearance  i'll  twilight,  and  from  their 
peculiar  note  may  be  easily  discovered.  There  is  but 
a single  species,  native  of  Europe,  but  they  are  not 
scarce  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

C.  F.urop^a,  Lin.  j 1‘ Engoutermt , Buff. ; Xigkt  Jar, 

Bewick;  Goafsucksv,  Ray  ; Europeax  Coataucicr,  Pen. 

This  beautiful  bird,  the  only  one  of  the  species,  native 
of  Europe,  is  about  the  size  of  a Cuckoo,  and  some-* 
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CAPRI-  whA(  rMembling  it  in  plumage ; iU  general  colour  ii 
MULGL’Sw  greyich  brown,  spoCte<i,  and  dashed  with  brownish 
black  5 the  under  parts  of  a rusty  brown,  marked  with 
darken  bands  } a whitish  line  extends  from  the  beak  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  ; the  male  has  also  an  oval 
white  spot  on  the  inner  web  of  the  three  flrai  quill 
feathers,  and  the  tip  of  the  two  outer  tail  feathers,  in 
which  the  female  is  deficient ; the  mouth  is  very  Urge, 
legs  veryshort,  and  feathered  below  the  knee  ; middle 
toe  connected  with  those  on  each  side  by  membrane  as 
far  as  the  first  joint.  This  bird  is  mentioned  by  Ray, 
as  found  in  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  peak  of 
Derbyshire,  but  also  in  other  places,  particuUrl^  in 
mountainous  districts.  It  visits  us  in  the  spnn^, 
and  ^nerally  leaves  about  November.  **  Its  notes, 
•ays  Pennant.  **are  most  ungular:  the  loudest  so 
much  resembles  that  of  a large  spinning  wheel,  that 
the  Welch  call  it  aderyn  y droetl,  or  the  Whee1*blrd. 
It  be^ns  its  song  most  punctually  at  the  close  of 
day,  sitting  usually  on  a bare  bough,  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  tail,  tlie  lower  jaw  quivering  with  the 
efforts.  The  noise  is  ik>  very  violent  as  to  give  a 
sensible  vibration  to  any  little  building  it  chances 
to  alight  on  and  emit  this  species  of  note.  The 
otherls  a sharp  squeak,  which  it  often  repeats,  this 
seems  a note  of  love,  a.s  it  is  ol>served  to  reiterate  it 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  female  among  the  trees,”  In 
Yorkshire,  it  is  known  hy  the  name  of  Churn  Owl,  in 
Shropshire,  by  that  of  Oirl,  and  Charlton  calls  it 
the  Dvrrhawk,  from  its  living  very  much  on  that 
insect.  It  it  insectivorous)  is  fond  of  perching  length* 
ways  on  trees,  and  lays  two  oblong  oval  eggs. 

C.  Grandu,  Gmel. ; le  Grand  /6;’aa,  Buff. ; Grand 
Goatsucker,  L4itb.  This  bird  is  about  twenty*three 
Inches  long,  about  the  size  of  a small  Bustard ; beak 
covered  with  hairs  nearly  to  the  tip ) the  body  gene* 
rally  cream-coloured,  dotted  brown  j wings  very  long, 
extending  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  whicli  is  rounded, 
brown  and  barred  with  while ; legs  brown  and 
feathered  to  the  toes ; of  which  the  middle  claw  is 
not  serrated.  Native  of  Cayenne,  and  lives  in  hollow 
trees  near  the  water  side. 

C.  yirffiniftnus,  Lin.;  CEnfouUveut  criard,  Viell.  j 
fyhip  poor  H'iU  of  the  Americans;  rVr^inian  Goatsucker, 
Lath.  About  eight  inches  in  length  ; beak  bristled  ; 
colour  much  resembling  that  of  the  C.  Europ^usf  above 
the  eyes  and  behind  the  neck  a few  orange-coloured 
spots  ; the  male  has  a white  triangular  mark  on  the 
chin  ; that  of  the  female  is  reddish  white ; under 
parts  of  the  body  reddish  white,  barred  dusky  ; tail 
round  ; legs  flesh-coloured.  It  begins  its  note  irtperi 
at  sunset,  and  continues  it  till  sunrise,  whence  it 
gets  its  American  name.  In  Catosbys liutory  vf  Co- 
roltAa,  he  writes,  «'  the  Indians  say,  (hat  these  birds 
were  never  known  till  a great  massacre  was  made  of 
their  country'  folks  hy  the  English,  and  that  they  are 
the  departed  spirits  of  the  massacred  Indians.  Abun- 
dance of  people  here  look  upon  them  as  birds  of  ill 
omen,  and  are  very  melancholy  if  one  lights  upon  their 
house,  or  near  their  door,  and'  sets  up  its  cry,  (as  they 
sometimes  will  upon  the  very  threshold  ;)  for  they 
verily  believe,  that  one  of  the  family  will  die  very 
soon  after.”  Native  of  V'irgtnin,  where  it  arrives  late 
in  April. 

C.  Girianensis,  Gmel. ; le  Montvoyau  de  la  Gaume, 
Buff. ; Guiana  OoaUucker,  Loth.  This  bird  and  the 
iMt,  ar«  considered  by  Cuvier  as  very  nearly  resem- 


bling each  other;  colour  fulvous,  marked  with  irre-  CAPRt. 
gultf  longitudin^  stria  above,  and  transverse  stria 
beneath  ; has  a whitish  beard  ; beak  bristled.  This 
bird  is  said  to  articulate  distinctly  mofil-coy-oa.  It  is 
a native  of  Guiana. 

C.  CaroUaentis,  GmeL  ; t Eagouleteni  de  la  Caroline, 

Buff.)  CaroltM  Goetsurker,  Lath.  Very  aimtlar  to  our 
own;  in  America,  it  is  called  the  Aow-6trd,  from  its 
only  appearing  in  rainy  weather. 

0.  Jamauentie,  Gmel. ; Guiraquerea  of  the  Braails ; 

Jamaica  Goatsucker,  Loth.  About  sixteen  inches  long ; 
beak  and  claws  black  ; nostrils  covered  with  short 
feathers  ; eyes  surrounded  with  a feathery  circlet  like 
the  Owl,  whence  perhaps  have  arisen  the  names  of 
Wood  Owl  and  Mountain  Owl,  given  it  by  Sloane  and 
Browne,  in  their  Ifutorics  of  Jamaua;  irides  yellow, 
general  colour  ferru^nous,  with  shafts  of  the  feathers 
black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  which  ore  brown  near 
the  body ; tail  cinereous,  mixed  with  black  and  barrer. 
with  brownish  black.  Native  of  Jamaica,  and  scarce. 

C.  Gmel. i rEagoulerrnt  de  Cayenne,  Buff.; 

Rm/ous  Goatsucker,  Eleven  inches  long;  general 
colour  rufous,  v'aried  with  spots  of  black  and  white ; » 

throat  and  toil  transverselv  barred  with  black ; irides 
yellow;  legs  flesh-coloured.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

C.  SeoiUorquatut,  Gmel. ; le  petit  Engoulerent  de 
Cayenne,  Buff. ; White’cotlared  Goatsucker,  Lath.  About 
eight  inches  long,  general  colour  dusky,  mixed  with 
grey  and  rufous  i throat  having  a while  collar  on  its 
torep.*irt.  Inhabits  Cayenne. 

C.  Cuyentnsis,  Gmel.  ; t Engoulerent  de  Cayenne, 

Buff. ; U'hite-netJced  Goatsucker,  Lnlh.  General  ctilour 
same  as  the  last  species ; lx»tli  sides  of  the  head  marked 
with  five  distinct  black  lines,  wings  having  a single 
white  bar  ; quills  black,  the  first  five  having  a white 
spot  t throat  and  forepart  of  the  neck  wlnte ; wing 
coverts,  breast  and  upper  port  of  the  l»elJy  mixed 
with  black  and  grey,  and  sprinkled  with  white ; lower 
part  of  bell)  and  thighs  whitish,  spotted  with  black; 
legs  dirty,  yellowish  brown,  'iiie  notes  of  this  bird, 
are  said,  ot  one  time,  to  resemble  the  crooking  of  a 
Toad,  and  at  another  the  barking  of  a Dog.  Native  of 
Cayenne,  and  numerous. 

C*.  Acutus,  Gmel.;  tEngouleveni  acutipenRC  de  la 
Guiane,  Buff. ; Sharp-tailed  Goatsucker,  Loth.  A small 
species,  not  more  than  seven  inches  long ; general 
colour  rufous,  mixed  with  dusky  ; tail  larger  than  the 
wings  and  of  a paler  colour,  spotted  black  and  barred 
at  the  tip  with  the  same,  the  upper  edge  of  the  bar 
whitish,  tips  of  the  feathers  sharp  like  an  Owl ; legs 
black.  Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Forfeatus,  Lath.  ; C.  Furcatvs,  Cuv. ; t Engou-^ 
levent  d queue  fourche,  lie  Vaill. ; Fork-UtUed  Goatsucker, 

Lath,  ibis  bird  was  discovered  by  Le  Vnlllant  on 
the  river  of  Lions,  in  the  Great  Namaquo;  it  mea- 
sures about  twenty-six  Inches  in  length  ; iu  beak 
block,  and  the  upper  mandible  grooved  to  receive  the 
lower;  its  colour  resembles  that  of  the  C.  F.uropseus  f 
its  legs  yellow  ; the  tail  very  long  and  deeply  forked. 

C.  Fojietue,  VicIL  ; Popetue  Goatsucker,  Stepb.  This 
bird  lias  been  well  described  by  Viellot,  in  his  Assse-- 
rican  Ornithology  i up|>er  ports  of  bead  and  shoulders 
brown  black,  spott^  with  white  and  reddish,  as  are 
also  the  wing  coverts  ; the  colours  on  the  under  part# 
placed  transversely ; lateral  tail-feathers  black,  barred 
with  reddish  white ; the  male  has  a white  spot  on  the 
throat  and  most  of  the  tail  feathers,  ia  which  the 
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CAFRl*  female  la  deficient  { it  diners  from  the  C.  Jlrginianm, 
Mf>x?U&  which  it  has  been  confounded  in  having  the  tall 
deeply  forked,  and  in  being  without  bristles  on  the 
beaic.  Native  of  all  the  United  States. 

C.  Strigoida,  Lath.  } Strigoid  Goat  tucker,  Id.  Pin* 
mage  dusky,  spotted  and  striped  above  with  deeper 
colour;  wing  coverts  with  three  oblique  mottled 
bands;  under  parts  marked  with  narrow  brown 
streaks ; sides  of  head  and  streak  through  eyes  pale 
brown ; supercUia  white ; tail  slightly  forked  ; legs 
yellowish  ; beak  black.  Native  of  South  Wales. 

C.  ^^^ncaaiu,  Steph. ; C.  Pectoraiit,  Cuv. ; C Engou- 
{event  d coUier,  Le  VaiU. ; African  Goattucker,  Steph. 
Found  by  Le  Voillont  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Gam  too  in  Hottiquas ; size  of  the  European  Goat* 
sucker ; general  colour  pale  cinereous,  xniaed  with 
darker  colour ; throat  whitish,  and  spreading  out  on 
sides  into  bright  orange,  that  of  the  female  rufous 
white,  but  without  the  orange  and  a similar  spot  on 
her  tail,  which  is  white  in  the  male. 

C.  AnaUrtu,  Lath. ; Hvmbag  Goatsucker,  Id.  About 
eight  inches  long,  much  resembling  the  last  species, 
but  wanting  the  orange  badges  on  the  neck. 

C.  Macrodxjfterui,  Afe. ; Leona  Goatsucker,  Shaw, 
This  bird,  which  was  taken  by  Dr.  Afzelius,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  is  rather  larger  but  very  similar  to  the  C.  Euro- 
ptfKS;  it  has  the  tail  rounded;  but  it  b very  remark* 
able  for  a single  feather  twice  the  length  of  the  body, 
which  springs  out  of  the  middle  of  each  wing  covert, 
and  is  not  barbed  but  Just  at  its  extremity  ; on  the 
inside  the  web  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth, 
but  on  the  outside  not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  inch ; 
its  colour  is  (he  same  as  that  of  the  body  and  croMed 
with  five  dusky  bars  ; legs  small. 

C Megncepbalus,  Lath. ; Great-headedGoaUueker, Id. 
The  plumage  of  this  bbd  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  European  Goatsucker ; the  toil  rounded  ; the  bead 
and  neck  is  remarkably  large,  the  former  having  a 
set  of  feathers  in  front  similar  to  a crest ; beak  pale 
brown  j iridcs  yellow ; legs  pale  yellowish  brown ; 
length  of  (he  bird  about  two  ^t  and  a half.  Native 
oftouth  Wales. 

C.  Brachyptenu,  Steph.;  V Engoulevent  roux,  Buff.; 
5ktrrt*irm/t^  Goatrarlrer,  Pen.  Twelve  inches  long; 
head  and  beak  brown,  varied  with  cream  colour,  and 
bright  ferruginons,  and  marked  with  long  aigzag 
black  streaks ; cheeks  and  chin  rusty  and  blac\ ; a line 
of  whitish  spots  over  the  eye ; scapulars  varied  writh 
black,  cream  colour,  and  white  ; nape  of  neck  streaked 
with  yellowish  brown,  and  fumisbed  with  long  fea- 
thers } throat  white,  breast  black,  and  powdered 
rusty ; legs  feathered  in  front  to  the  feet,  and  of  a 
dirty  flesh  colour;  inner  edge  of  middle  claw  deeply 
serrated.  Native  of  Geoigta  and  Virginia,  and  in  the 
evening  utters  a peculiar  note,  chuek-wiUs-ttidow, 
which  it  continues  for  two  or  three  hours  and  then 
becomes  silent ; it  derives  its  trivial  American 
from  this  circumstance. 

C GracUis,  Lath. ; GraeiU  Goaitucker,  Id.  This,  a 
large  species,  marked  in  a similar  manner  to  (he  C 
Estropsntt,  but  the  under  parts  whitish,  and  varied 
with  rusty  yellow ; has  a long  tail,  which  adds  much 
to  its  slet^r  appearance.  ^Native  of  South  Wales,  and 
called  Poo-hook, 

C.  Notes  HoUandiie,  Lath.;  Crested  Goaltueker,  Id. 
About  nine  inches  long ; colour  above  brown,  with 
slight  spots  and  streaks  of  white  ; under  parts  dirty 


white,  with  dusky  bars;  two  middle  tail-feathers  CAPRI- 
crossed  with  twelve  dirty  white  bars,  and  spotted  hfULGUS, 
brown ; forehead  armetl  with  ten  or  twelve  stiff  bris-  J“ 
tics,  standing  erect  and  slightly  barbed.  Native 
Port  Jackson. 

See  Ray,  Synopeit  Attum ; Lionsi  Syttema  Natttr^, 
curd,  Gmelin  ; Latham's  General  Synopsis  of  Birds  f 
Cuvier,  R>gne  Animal  f Shaw's  General  Zoology  i Pen- 
nant's BrUish  and  Arctic  Zoology. 

CAPRIOLE,  a.  Fr.  copreole.  SeeCsria. 

Oft  doth  she  nuke  her  body  apwerd  fine ; 

With  lofty  torn*  mhJ  tepriukt  in  the  eir, 

Wbidi  with  the  luty  tunes  eccordeth  felr. 

Om  Duueing. 

CAP$A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells,  {Ace- 
phala  Testacea,  Cuv. ; Coneh^eres  Tenttipedes,  Lam.) 
of  the  family  Cardiacea  of  Cuvier,  though  Lamarck 
places  it  amongst  the  TeUinaides.  Generic  character  : 
shell  transverse,  equiralve,  dosed  ; hinge  with  two 
teeth  in  the  right  vnlve  ; one  only  bifid,  in  the  other 
valve;  no  lateral  teeth;  ligament  external. 

Domox  Istrigata,  Gmel.  is  the  type. 

CAPSICUM,  in  Botany,  agenusofthe  class  Peaian- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Sotaness.  Generic 
character  ; calyx  one-leaved,  five-cleft ; corolla  mo- 
nopetalous,  wheel-shaped ; slauiina,  filaments  subulate; 
germ  superior ; style  longer  than  the  stamina  ; seed- 
vessel  a dried  berry  ; seeds  many. 

Twenty-uinc  species,  natives  of  both  Indies;  (he 
seeds  of  the  different  species  of  this  geniu  produce  the 
Guinea  and  Cayenne  Peppers,  which  are  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates  in  great  quantitict. 

CAPSl'AN,  cohestaa,  French;  cahestante o'eahrutante, 

Spanish,  in  Naval  Architecture,  the  name  of  a machine 
employed  on  board  vessels  of  war,  for  increasing  the 
mechanical  power  of  the  crew,  and  particularly  used 
in  the  operation  of  weighing  anchor. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  informs  iis,  that  the  first  use  of 
the  Capstan  on  board  of  English  ships  took  place  in  his 
own  time ; and  was  one  of  the  many  improvements 
in  naval  architecture  which  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Sir  William  Monson,  too,  who  wrote 
about  the  same  period,  mentions  the  Capstan  as  being 
then  commonly  used  on  board  of  ships ; aad  after 
euumerating  the  several  ports,  under  the  same  names 
by  which  theyare  now  known,  observes,  that  there  are 
two  Capstans  emfdoyed  in  large  ships,  a main  Capstan, 
and  a Jeer,  or  assistant  Capstan ; both  which  terms 
are  continued  to  the  present  day. 

It  baa  been  commonly  suf^Msed,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  name,  that  we  derived  the  use  of  the  Cap- 
stan from  the  French ; but  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  French  were  certainly  not  so  for  ad- 
vanced as  ourselves  in  maritime  affairs,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, more  probable  (bat  the  use  of  this  instnimeot  was 
originally  obtained,  by  both  nations,  from  the  Spaniards 
or  Portuguese,  who  appear  to  have  known  it  at  least  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  word 
cabesUmie  occurring  in  the  second  voyage  which  Co- 
lumbus made  to  America. 

On  its  first  introduction  Into  EngUisd,  the  Ca|isUa 
seems  to  have  been  a very  rude  instrument,  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  surging  the  messenger,  or  with  any 
apparattts  to  prevent  the  recoil ; the  bars,  too,  were 
double  the  length  of  those  now  employed,  and  passed 
comidetely  through  the  drum  bead,  which  most  hove 
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CAPSTAN,  required  luuch  room,  aod  produced  cooiidcrable  Iom 
of  liiue  in  shipping  theu. 

Some  of  the  turliest  improvements  that  took  place 
in  tbU  engine,  were  the  result  of  the  prize  questions 
proposed  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1739 
and  4 1,  of  which  an  acuoiint  Is  given  by  La  Lande  in 
Motnucla's  Hutoire  dcs  Malh^matiriues,  where  we  are 
mformed  that  a method  of  nirgutg  the  metemger,  similar 
to  (hut  now  used,  was  separately  invented  by  M51. 
Deshnyes,  De  Vallons,  and  Du%'al  i and  that  another 
resembling  the  double  Capstan  of  Hamilton,  was  in- 
vented by  a ]jerson  named  Ludot,  and  afterwards 
greatly  improved  by  Marcel  Cardinet. 

La  Litnde  himself  had  a project  of  this  nature,  which 
was  approved  by  (he  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1794, 
and  consisted  in  applying  an  helia,  or  screw,  rouad 
the  barrel  of  the  C!apstan.  by  which  means  the  mes- 
senger waH  raised  with  every  coil,  and  finally  delivered 
at  the  upper  part. 

It  is  a little  remarkable  that  La  T.>aiide  appears  to 
have  been  the  origituil  inventor  of  fallitig  pauls,  which 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  ao  iDStrumeiit  of  our  own, 
and  were  not  introduced  into  the  Royal  Navy  until 
within  these  lew  years. 

Other  alterations  in  the  Capstan  have  been  proposed 
by  Hotchkins,  Hamilton,  and  Plucknett  j but  os  they 
are  little  used,  it  will  nut  be  necessary  to  uicntum  them 
in  this  place,  more  especially  os  the  newly  invented 
Capstan  of  Phillips  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  those 
hitherto  employed  in  the  Navy. 

Fig.  1,  plate  XXIV*.  MUccUaaies,  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  common  double  Capstan,  in  which  A is 
the  spindle,  B B the  drum  beads,  C C C C the  whelps, 
a a a tlie  cheeks,  D the  paul  head,  and  d the  paul 
rim. 

llie  barrel  is  that  part  of  the  Capstan  to  which  the 
whelps  are  fastened,  and  is  trimmed  parallel  from 
eud  to  end  ; the  whelps,  of  which  there  are  six  to 
each  Capstan,  are  bolted  to  it,  and  the  drum  bead 
comes  over  the  whole,  screwing  down  upon  the  whelps 
and  barrel  about  an  inch. 

In  this  country  the  whole  of  the  Capstan  is  composed 
of  English  oak,  which  is  supposed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose better  than  any  other  wood  ; and  care  should  be 
taken  to  provide  it  of  timber  that  is  dry  and  well 
seasoned. 

The  bars  are  generally  made  of  ash,  and  arc  about 
ten  feet  long,  they  slip  into  holes  mortised  to  receive 
them  in  the  drum  head,  twelve  to  tbc  upper,  and  six 
in  (he  lower  Capstan,  and  are  secured  there  by  pins 
that  prevent  their  flying  out  by  any  recoil  of  the 
Capstan. 

This  last  occurrence,  however,  is  very  carefully 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  pauls,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  one  bolted  to  the  partners  E,  that  luru 
horizontally,  and  are  moved  by  band  j tlie  other 
secured  to  the  paul  head,  and  faUtog  alternately  into 
little  iron  cells  in  the  paul  Hm  ; these  last  ore  so  dis- 
posed, chat  the  Capstan  cuinot  recoil  above  half  the 
length  of  one  of  the  cells,  without  being  checked  by 
the  pauls. 

In  vessels  that  have  a windlass,  (be  lower  barrel  is 
wholly  dispensed  with,  and  the  spindle  is  tapered 
gradually  from  the  partners  to  the  step ; in  many 
vessels,  however,  the  spindle  is  of  iron,  und  not  unfre- 
quenlly  runs  down  no  farther  than  the  underside  of 
the  partners,  where  it  is  secured  by  a forelock. 


Fig.  9,  3,  and  4 are  representations  of  the  patent  CAPSTAN. 
Capstan  of  Captain  Phillips,  with  its  accompanying 
machinery,  and  which  we  shall  describe  neorly  in  the 
words  of  the  Inventor. 

F (fig.  4,)  is  the  exterior  wheel,  which  is  a fixture, 
and  is  hung  in  the  fore  and  aft  carriages  U G to 
prevent  the  motion  of  the  ship  from  deranging  any 
part  of  the  machinery.  B and  C (fig.  3)  ore  (wu 
plates  confining  the  centres  of  the  piuiuos  DD  (fig.  4) 
into  the  top  of  these  plates,  the  bolts  P P (fig.  fill 
to  increase  (he  power.  H H U (fig.  3)  are  termed 
bearings  in  the  spindle,  round  the  two  lower  uaes 
of  which  tbc  main  deck  Capstan  plays  loosely,  and  the 
upper  one  U the  hearing  to  the  quarter  deck  partners. 

£ is  the  centre  pinion,  fixed  on  (he  spindle,  and  HDD 
(fig.  4)  are  tbc  pinions  that  act  lM.‘twccn  F and  E. 

At  A (Gg.  3)  is  an  hexagon  on  the  spindle,  over  which 
the  clutch  box  I (fig.  *2)  is  fitted.  K K are  levers  by 
which  I is  raised,  and  to  the  outer  ends  of  which  the 
chains  that  carry  the  bolts  P P are  fastened  ; by  this 
means  bringring  into  one  action  the  two  operations  of 
separating  the  Capstans,  and  fixing  the  lower  one  to 
the  machinery. 

The  links  O O are  made  to  fasten  to  the  hooks  N N 
in  the  Capstan  head,  os  a method  of  keeping  the  clutch 
box  raised.  .And  QQ  are  snuiU  bolts  which  can  be 
pushed  into  the  links  of  the  chain  M M to  prevent,  if 
necessary,  the  bolts  PPfrom  descending;  and  when 
so  placed,  (he  Capstans  become  separate  and  distinct 
instruments. 

When  by  raising  the  levers  K K the  clutch  box  Is 
made  to  fall,  and  the  bolts  PP  are  suspended,  the 
whole  becomes  a common  double  Capstan,  and  would 
be  used  as  such  on  ordinary  occasious. 

But  when  any  difficulty  appears,  and  tbc  people  on 
board  arc  unable  to  purchase  the  anchor,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  press  down  the  levers  so  far  as  to  book 
the  chain  O,  and  the  power  is  immediately  increased 
fourfold. 

The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  power 
applied  to  the  upper  Capstan  acts  through  the  spindle 
u)>on  the  pinion  E,  which  comn^unicates  its  motion  to 
that  at  D ; now  as  this  last  turns  about  the  teeth  of 
the  fixed  wheel,  it  follows  (hat  whatever  force  U 
exerted  by  E,  will  be  doubled  at  the  centre  of  the 
piuiuD  D,  that  is,  will  communicate  itself  with  a double 
force  to  the  lower  Capstan  ; and  as  it  is  necessary,  in 
calculating  these  effects,  to  consider  the  power  and 
weight  as  applied  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre; 
wc  must  suppose  (hr  power  applied  to  tbc  upper  <’ap- 
Blan  to  be  half  tliat  which  acts  at  the  circumference 


of  the  centre  pinion ; that  is  to  say,  the  power  applied 
to  the  upper  Capstan  is  to  that  exerted  at  the  lower  aa 
1 to  4.  And  in  tbc  same  way,  it  would  appear  that  if 
the  dinuieter  of  the  fixed  pinion,  were  to  that  of  the 
revolving  ns  fl  to  m,  the  weight  would  be  to  the  power 
2(a  + m)  . 
as  ■ to  1. 


n 

Such  arc  the  principles  on  which  this  machine  nets, 
and  it  must  he  allowed,  that  whatever  objections  it 
may  be  liable  to  in  other  respects,  the  mode  of 
obtaining  the  niechanicdV  power  is  uncommonly  neat 
and  compact  In  its  arrangement. 

There  is  another  application,  however,  of  this  Cap- 
fltao,  which  we  roust  not  pass  over  in  silence,  that  is, 
the  facility  which  it  gives  us  of  observing  the  effect, 
by  applying  the  power  at  the  lower  barrel,  and  the 
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GAP9TAH.  itraio  which  is  to  be  OTercotnc  tt  the  npper,  in  which 
~ cate  the  velocity  will  be  incrcMcd  four  times. 

CAP8US.  <pjjp  ingenious  inventor  of  this  machine  has  applied 
the  same  principles  to  a single  Capstan,  but  ns  the 
mode  of  o)>eration  is  very  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  described  above,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  H in  this  place. 

Chinese  have  a species  of  Capstan  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  ealremely  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  a 
much  more  extensive  application  than  it  hoa  met  with 
in  this  country. 

It  consists  of  an  upright  shaft,  forming  two  rylin- 
dere  of  different  diameters,  round  the  lower  of  which 
a rope  is  wound ; this  after  passing  through  a moveable 
pulley  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  is  again  brought 
back  to  the  shaft  and  wound  round  the  upper,  or 
smaller  cylinder.  In  a direction  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  had  upon  the  lower  one. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the  sliaft  is  turned  the 
some  way  as  the  coil  upon  the  ujiper  cylinder,  the 
quantity  of  rope  taken  up  will  exceed  that  given  ofTj 
and,  consequently,  the  pulley  and  weight  attached  to  it 
will  be  drown  to  the  machine,  and  (he  effort  which  is 
exerted  at  the  exiremky  of  the  Capstan  bars,  will  be 
to  the  weight  raised,  as  half  the  difference  of  the  dia- 
meters of  the  cylinder!,  is  to  the  distance  which  the 
power  acts  from  the  shaft. 

It  is  a little  curious  that  this  very  beautiful  engine 
should  have  been  reinvented  both  by  Mr.  U.  Kckhardt, 
and  R.  M'Kean,  without  cither  of  them  being  aware 
that  it  hod  been  employed  in  Cbioa  from  an  uiiknown 
period. 

The  last  species  of  Capstan  which  we  shall  mention, 
is  that  commonly  colled  a cra6,  and  whu*h  is  used  for 
lifting  moderate  weights,  in  cases  where  a fixed  Cap- 
stan cannot  be  conveniently  applied.  This  engine  it 
shown  in  fig.  5,  and  is  of  such  a very  simple  nature, 
that  the  method  of  using  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious 
without  imy  description. 

CA'PSULE,  Lat.  captuUt,  diminutive  of 

CA^ravLAn,  adj.  w capM,  a offpieado,  Vossius,  i.  e. 

Ca'pbvuabt,  aHj.  Vfrom  hokling  or  containing.  In 

CaVsclatk.  odj.  IShiidas.  roYrn  j riimj  K«i  Oycy, 

Ca'mci.atbd,  nd/.  /i  .e.  cufa  tt  area,  which  Svlinci- 
dius  thinks  may  have  its  name,  a cavUate,  la  which 
any  thing  may  be  held. 

When  H wind  frfpe]  siiseth  ffwa  rtie  IniHr.  U Mcendrth 
oot  dlirsriiy  Hito  the  ihnMt,  but  desccDdisg  first  into  a 
rveeptuMi  of  Uia  bcuMt  bone. 

S«r  Thoms*  Brmtnt  book  Ul.  cb.  sxvii. 

Thiit  is  also  a way  to  separate  seed*,  whereof  such  M are  eor- 
rapied  and  steHI.  swioi ; and  tkia  afTcsth  not  ooelyuoto  the 
se<^  of  tdaals  lockt  op  and  e^jmulattd  in  Uwtr  huska,  but  abaj,  &c. 

Id.  book  Iv.  ek.  vi. 

The  little  cases  or  empmko  wblek  eeatais  d»v  ared  in  this 
species  [tbs  fern}  of  plonis  are  leas  tbim  half  the  site  of  a rery 
soiall  grane  of  dn»t ; nay  ia  certain  kinds  they  do  not  cvrred  the 
third  or  fourth  part  ofstich  a frain.  asd  resemble  litde  bladders 
boQsd  aboot  wltn  spiral  twisting  rin^  or  fillets. 

Drrkmm.  /’Api<c*-7'hee/«fy,  book  x.  note  I. 

In  man,  and  most  eUier  Bsiimnls,  the  heart  ItaUi  the  fiiard  of 
bones  ; but  ia  the  lamprey,  which  hath  ao  btmea,  (no  not  so  much 
aa  a back  bone)  the  heart  is  very  stranf^ly  aernred.  rad  lies  im- 
mured , or  eammlaied  in  a cartilaire.  or  grlstlv  rabstaace,  which 
lacitides  the  heart,  and  its  auricle,  as  the  tknfl  doth  the  braia  in 
other  aaluuls.  Ik.  li.  ch.  rli.  note 

CArsUS,  in  Zoohffy,  a genofi  of  insects  of  the  order 
Htnipiera,  family  Coruiir.  Generic  character : an* 


tennie  with  th«  fiecood  articulation  suddenly  thickened  CaPSUS. 
or  dilated  towards  the  apex  ; the  two  lost  together,  f>*»rrnff« 
mwch  shorter  than  the  preceding.  ^ 

Type  of  the  genus  C.  5^Mrtt«>r»is,  Fab. 

CA^P'rAIX,  ».  Fr.  t^ipUninC}  It.  rvTptlaao; 

Ca'pt.um,  udf.  I Sp.  enjittmif  l^tch,  kapiten  ; 

CA^FTAixiiy,  I Mill.  Lat.  cfipitaneus.  From  the 

CA'rTAiNRBrr,  fLiU.  ruput,  i.  e.  says  Skinner, 

CA^PTAiMLass,  adj.  I bflh  stn  mi/i/ur  caput.  And  Ki- 

Ca  rTAiw-GENR}tAL.J  Ilan,  a capiu,  for  ns  the  head 
governs  the  other  members,  so  the  capiam  governs 
soldiers,  chizenj  and  others. 

Ve  looke  fur  year  Meaaiao  to  he  aenc  eaptsia  whiche  shal^ 
vvurpe  rata  hioiaelfe  klu|rdom  of  the  world,  aad  cotrr  the  pos* 
aeaeio  thcrof  with  choryottes,  horwa,  elcphauiitca,  wild  smct, 
and  armed  hoaSes  of  nrn,  artlh  fnnBca.  croaac  bowes,  Inpicos, 
fyer,  and  swordr.  and  blouk  Vdail.  /^lAe,  ch.  xaiv. 

1,'poa  the  Ijord  Conier's  miiHiatioR.  the  fspieimhip  of  the  castle 

of  CarUate  wax  appointed  to  Ktr fi.ay,  and  (he  wardcDship 

of  the  west  Marshes  to  Sir  Richard  Mtayrave. 

Barnrlt.  Mreordo.  Anw  £diranT s Jommmi. 

A wayncr  or  fuller,  sbutd  be  an  rnmctc  mpfuiMf  of  aji  ansey, 
or  io  any  ofice  of  a gutieruoar. 

Str  Thvmm  tChfoi.  Sleurmotr,  p.  6. 

Rut  captatnlrm 

CoofiBwdly  ihcT  dr^, 

Aad  fiiuc  a wretched  instant  of 
An  hca^Ucs  common -wcale. 

Wmmtr.  ^Ihinna  Engfeatl,  book  III.  ch.  Xlx. 

The  maBnsnimious  ami  most  illuntrioax,  aixr  or  xearen  time* 
honour'd  rap/aine  gencrall  of  ibe  (ireclan  annio  Agamemnon. 

Shakiftart.  Troytat  and  CrcMldm,  fol.  94. 

This  will  prove  more  bcocficial  to  yoa,  if  you  be  Uaifty,  than 
tapiaimkip,  and  more  oataral. 

Btsmncmt  ttmd  Fitetehrr,  /I  A'inip  rad  Ktag^  act  V. 

Every  boy  is  boand  to  have  aa  good  a ucniorT  as  the  raptaim  of 
the  form.  Sptetator,  No.  307. 

He  [the  Earl  of  Marlhnroiifh]  was  declared  rmptmim-genfrai 
and  tbe  prince  bad  the  tide  of  peoeraHMiiao  of  all  the  queen's 
foreesby  m«  and  laml. 

Bmrati,  Own  Tiawo.  Qwf  Mmm,  Amto,  1702. 

CA'PTIOUS,  "I  Lttt.cnpfwwws;  Fr.cwpfwwx,  from 

CA'motrsLt,*  ( tbe  L«t.  ciipio,  ere,  to  lake.  The 

CaWiovsxbss,  f Scotch  use  rafcA|r. 

Ca^ptioji.  I Ready,  prompt,  quick,  eager, 

to  take  offence,  to  take  objection,  to  cavil,  to  quibble ) 
and  thus  (according  to  the  usage  of  the  noun,  capfiofi, 
by  Chilfingworih,)-^  outwit,  to  deceive. 

lA’hcvxforv  they  went  rnto  Jesus,  and  ronoed  rato  him  this  ' 

captiotu  qiiextioo  . why  (qoolb  they)  do  John's  dariplcs  aod  tbe 

nlarM«te  eftttmea  fesl,  rad  Ihy  diariples  iwt  laai  at  aik. 

Vdmtt.  AJ«r4,ch.iL 

They  enquired  direra  questions  of  mce,  wliclher  my  Lord  Car- 
dinal! were  myne  ordinarye  iudjv  or  noC,  wyth  other  lyke  espttou* 
Interogaiiona } Bwnwo.  fS'ardci,  £»1.  ^3. 

I know  I looe  la  vaioe,  ttrlue  ayainsC  hope  t 
Yet  in  this  re/t/tmiand  intenible  rine, 

I still  i«our  in  the  waters  of  my  Itnie 
And  lacke  not  to  Icmr  still. 

Skskspesrt.  Alt$  wett  that  Endt  trril,  fol.  234- 

Then  turainf  to  the  Archbishop  and  tbe  Prelates  sayde;  that 
he  was  aot  well  content  with  that  danse  of  theirs,  u*luo  erdrae 
me,  which  he  saj^  was  mpHtMt  and  decryffuR,  halting  Moie 
mtocr  of  reaym  lurch  hig  vnder  it. 

Grm^sa.  King  Henry  It,  The  ninth  yen. 

flow  etifdimutf  he  deroytlM 
Pmm  me  and  mine  estate  f 
And  arrofaiea  vwie  biroseUlt 
To  living  oie  M in  twte. 

Warner.  Alston'*  A'agkad,  book  UL  ch.  xri. 
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CAinOUS  I betMcIi  ytM,  tlr,  to  conalder  •erioculf,  irith  wtiat  itrABge 
__  rmptitiu  fna  tiaT«  gotM  about  to  delude  jroar  kioK  and  foar  coua« 
C.^-  ^ cooritvced  tbey  are  m,  fire  florr  Co  God,  and 

TlVATE.  world  know  it  br  joar  deaertiiif  tkaC  mifioo,  wbicb 

V . j ataoda  upon  lack  dccdUul  ^odatioaa. 

^ VkiiUmgii'arth,  ch.  U.  part  i.  fol.  90. 

Yet  wbat  de^fA  can  tbe  wit  of  mao  pitch  upon  io  a raptimu 
atMi  auBpitkMU  afc  that  will  not  meet  with  ot^mloDi  from  ihoae 
that  hare  a niad  to  caril.  StUlimg^4*H.  SenM«m  rtu.  r.U. 

rapitPMaMrjr  la  another  fault  appoaite  to  drllitjr,  oot  onl^  be- 
raiue  it  ortcD  producea  jniabecoasio|f  and  provokinf  expretaiuna 
and  carriafe,  but  beeauM  It  U a tacit  accoaation  and  reproach  of 
•OHM  inci^ity,  taken  notice  of  in  thoae  wfaoin  we  are  aofry  witk. 

Lackt,  Of  EdmeaXiutf  tec. 

Yet  be,  prioM  pattern  of  the  cepCtewe  art, 
Out'Tihoaldlaf  poor  Hbbald,  topt  kb  part ; 

Holdf  high  the  scourge  o’er  each  fam'd  author’a  bead. 
Nor  are  their  fmees  a refofe  for  the  dead. 

AfaUrt.  Vtrhml  CrUicitm, 

Caption,  in  Xoic,  ia  that  portion  of  a Ic^l  inalru* 
men!  as  a commission,  indictment,  &c.  which  shows 
tbe  time,  place,  and  manner  of  its  execution.  On  the 
execution  of  a commission  issued  by  the  Courts  to  take 
fines  of  land,  answers  in  Chancery,  or  depositions  of 
witnesses,  tbe  Commissioners  make  their  return  or 
captioM,  to  which  they  subscribe  their  names,  and  state 
when  and  where  the  commissiou  was  executed. 

Caption  is  also  used,  (though  vulgarly,)  for  an 
arrest. 

Caption,  in  ScftUh  Law,  a writ  issuing  In  the  King'd 
name  and  under  bis  signet  at  tbe  instance  of  a creditor, 
to  i^}prehend  the  person  of  a debtor  and  imprison  him 
till  the  debt  is  paid.  Also  a writ  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Session  against  its  agents,  to  return  papers  belonging 
to  processes  or  law  suits,  or  otherwise  go  to  prison. 

CA1*1'I VATE,  Lat.  c^wia,  from  capert,  cap^ 

Ca'ptivate,  adj,  t fttm,  to  take. 

CAPTrvA'xioN,  f To  take,  sc.  as  a prisoner) 

Capta''tion.  J met.  to  reduce  to  bondage,  to 

subject,  to  subdue,  to  overpower,  to  enthral,  to  en- 
slave) and  as  now  used  with  asubaudiUon,  first,  of 
gentle,  attractive,  persuasive  means  or  qualities)  and 
secondly,  sometimes  of  delusive  or  deceitful  means  or 
appearances. 

i'nptation,  in  Skelton,  U used  with  the  first  subaud. 

With  propre  captations  of  benevolence."  CVoioAe  of 
LawrclL 

Hcrslippm  rsmthed  hyt  ms,  ber  bewty  eaptjmated  bb  ayade, 
with  the  tworde  lakote  the  of  hit  neck. 

AMr,  1&51.  ch.rrL 

Let  rtChrbtUa  men  ftaant  nothlsg  contrary  to  tbe  Scripturt, 
but  eo«r  tmptiuait  oar  rcisoti  mto  th»t,  for  it  is  the 
r«u4  nad  irUdome  of  God,  ead  poMelh  ovr  reason  ftrrr. 

Fi-itk.  Wfhts,  fol.  IB. 

Bat  after  many  ficldes,  mto 
The  foes  ccmtinuall  wracke, 

Tbe  Freocb  king  captiumtti  to 
The  Engliah  moBorke,  back« 

His  rlctor  saylcs,  tW  prince  of  Wales, 

Edward  surootned  blsrke. 

Werntr,  jStki^n’t  EKgtend,  book  V.  cb.  xxviil. 

How  ill-besccmlDf  b it  in  thy  sex. 

To  triuaiph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 

Vpon  their  wnes,  whom  furtunr  captatmitt  t 

Skektptmrt.  Kimg  Htery  Vi,  Tkird  119. 

And  t will  chayne  these  lesfss  and  armes  oftbinc. 

That  hast  by  tyrannic  these  many  yrerca 
Wasted  oar  coantrey,  slalne  oar  rltisens. 

And  sent  our  aonaes  and  husbands  captiuett. 

Id.  Ji.  nr,t  Part,  fob  lOX 


Acf.  Sweet  madam,  glue  me  bearisf  la  a cause. 

Man.  TUsh,  wuineahaue  been  eaptiuate  ere  bow. 

Skaktprare.  A'la/f  i/eury  I'/,  ftrit  Part,  fol.  117, 

No  small  part  of  our  aerritude  lyes  In  the  eirprieerifrn  of  o«r 
imdcraUadjng  ) such  m,  that  we  cannot  see  ourscleet  captirt. 

Up.  HmU,  Rnmmima. 


cap- 

tivate. 


CAPTIVE. 


Here  are  priocemea  aMre  lllustrloas  for  the  blood,  that  ligbtetw 
la  their  cbecka,  than  for  that,  which  runs  In  tlictr  veins,  and  who 
like  rlctarioasmoaarcbs,  can  roaqiier  at  a distance,  medcapttvau 
by  proxy.  Boylf.  OccasUnat  PeJIcKtiaiu,  sec.  6.  ref.  10. 

I no  sooner  met  It,  [the  widosr's  eye,]  but  1 bowed  like  a great 
BUrpriMd  booby,  iud  koowing  her  cause  to  be  the  hrst  whleh 
came  oa,  I cry'd  like  a emptivattd  calf  as  I was,— Make  way  for 
the  dcfcadant'e  wiiocsaea.  Spectmtar,  No.  1 13. 

Yet,  on  a time,  when  rig* roue  tho«i|rhU  demand, 
lodalge  a warmth,  and  prompt  the  daring  hand  : 

Od  purpose  dcrlate  from  Utc  laws  of  ait, 

Aod  boldly  dare  to  capticatt  the  heart. 

Hartr.  /la  £s»ay  sa  Paiatiag. 

CA'PTIVE,  t>. 

Ca'ptiti,  n. 

CA^PriVB,  a4j. 

Capti'vitv, 

Ca'ptitauncs. 

Rather  die  I would,  aisd  dctcnnliM 
As  thlnketb  me  aow,  stocked  la  prboa 
la  wretchedneaae,  la  ftlth,  and  in  vermlaa 
Captfr  to  crueil  lung  Agamemnon. 

Ckamcrr.  Traihu,  book  ir. 

If  thel  maye  not  rpoo  tbe  peryll  of  Cbeyr  soules,  wittlagly  suffer 
among  tbe  people  whom  they  hane  In  gouemaunce  ani  one  to  take 
awal  MiotlKr’s  horse,  how  marc  tbei  wilhont  eternal  dMinatlon 
suffer  other  pcple  and  specially  infideb,  to  come  la,  spoyle,  aod 
robbe,  and  tapUat  them  al. 

Sir  Thames  Mart.  Warhtt,  fol.  279. 

And  if  oar  English  papisti  doe  but  looke  into  Portagall,  agmost 
which  they  bane  no  preUere  of  rellgfoa,  how  the  noblUtle  are 
put  to  death,  Imprisoned,  their  rich  men  uude  a praye,  and  all 
sorts  of  people  captimtdi  they  shall  finde  that  tbe  obedience  earn 
of  the  Turk  is  easy  aod  a llMrtle,  In  respect  of  the  alauerlc  aod 
tjraiuue  of  Spainc. 

Haklmyt.  Vayagt,  t^e.  Sir  Ptrkard  OrteetdU. 
L>ooc,  that  llueth  and  raigneth  in  my  thought, 

That  built  bii  seat  witliin  my  eapfiaa  brest. 

Clad  la  the  armet  wberin  with  me  br  fought. 

Oft  in  my  face  he  doth  his  banner  rest. 

Sarrry.  The  Campiaint  of  a Lautr  RebuM. 

And  departl^  ont  of  the  foreaald  hauen,  they  caried  two  of 
the  Prussian  sbip-maatera  with  the,  as  their  captiat*  mto  an  hauea 
of  England  called  Sandaich. 

Umhiayi.  Vaymgt,  Richard  II.  Prutaian  /Imlaatadar, 

Which  infidels  alao  bare  taken  bir,  (oar  aaldshl{^,)  and  al  tbs 
said  guodea  and  mercliaandiaea,  with  the  reaidoc  of  the  people 
l«ing  in  her,  whom  they  bare  and  detaigne  ia  prisua  aod  cap- 
tiuUy.  Strype.  Recordt.  Ileary  VIII.  To  Sir  Ed.  Payayt^gt. 

1 beheld  a facx,  a face  more  bright 
Tbeu  glistering  Plurbus,  when  the  fields  were  fir’d. 

Long  time  amaz'd  rare  beaotic  1 admir'd, 
l1i«  beames  reflectlag  on  aiy  zaptiaed  right. 

SiirUmg.  /iarara.  Saaact  2. 

IVitncsae  oar  too  much  tnemorabir  shame. 

When  Creasy  battell  fatallr  was  strucke, 

And  all  our  princes  cwp/fs  V by  the  hand 

Of  that  black  name,  Elward,  black  Priace  of  Wales. 

Skahtpearr,  Ucary  Y.  fol.  79. 

Come,  sod  eaptiutt,  IcsTt  year  moans 
And  your  gruaas 
Cader  Sioa’s  ruins  bury ; 

Tune  your  bsrps,  and  sing  us  lays 
In  the  praise 

Of  your  God  and  let's  be  merry. 

Danet.  Pfhm  exxz^ 


}Sec  Captivatg.  To  captive,  np- 
pean  to  have  been  used— -formerly 
u to  captivate  (met.)  Is  tK>w. 
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CAPTIVE. 

CAPUA. 


My  *«lf,  my  sopelcltcr,  % moving  gnirr, 

Burifd.  \Tt  MM  CKcni^ 

Ky  priviiirdff  of  dralh  no<I  burial 

From  wont  uf  oUirr  rrilU,  paioa  aod  trroDga, 

But  HMulv  bcrrb^  otwuxiuiu  more 
To  nil  the  miurin  of  Uftf| 

Life  ia  ttffiUrUjf 
Among  lakuinao  foes. 

Samsou  ^gottula,  1.  209 

tVitli  tbftt  br  gan  at  brfv  to  Itrr  di1at« 

The  whole  ducouiwof  liitt  eofr/itumer  ml. 

In  tort  as  ye  Uaue  beanl  Uic  santc  of  late. 

Spentff.  F«eri*  QMtfuf,  book  r.  sL  IT. 

Aloott  the  fairest  of  tite  tex  complain 
Of  rfljBfitH's  loat.  and  lures  im*ok*(l  in  «~Bln  ; 

At  her  appearance  all  their  glory  ends. 

And  not  a star,  but  wts  when  she  ascends. 

/^MsrfpiTMr.  anit  Lmv. 

'The  lengthen'd  night  gave  length  of  niUery 
Both  to  the  ettptirf  lover  and  the  free ; 

For  Palamon  In  rndleM  prlt>jn  mourtts, 

And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  ii«  returns^* 

Tlie  lumirii'd  never  Ikopes  bia  tore  to  sec  { 

Nor  hopes  the  emptive  lord  bis  liberty. 

i>rjrifrM.  PatmmvH  anJ  Areite. 

I.  - If  feelings,  ro*^  of  art, 

Rouse  the  quick  passtnns,  and  inflaotc  (he  heart ; 

If  music,  sweetly  breathing  from  the  tongue, 

Ctrptiifti  the  oar,  llBiDE  imul  not  pass  unaung. 

CktiTchiU,  H'ke  Rasciad. 


CA'PTUIIE,  Lat.  fo;>fnrrt,  from  atp'to,  cap- 
Ca'ptvre,  n,  to  take.  The  verb,  to  capture, 

fT'pTOR.  J now  of  so  common  u.^c  in  public 
Jcspotches,  and  in  our  Courts  of  law,  appears  to  be 
quite  of  modern  ori|rtn. 

To  take,  sc.  as  a prize,  as  a prisoner. 


Tilts  was  very  liappy  for  him,  fur  In  a very  few  years,  being 
concerned  in  wreral  tmpturtti,  lie  brought  boe»e  with  him  an 
estate  of  about  twelve  thousand  poaods,  Gnerdian,  No.  IH'J. 


M’hieb  is  agreeable  to  ibe  tnw  of  nations,  ns  understood  in  the 
time  of  Grotius,  even  with  regard  to  cnptt$rti  miulr  at  sea ; ttblch 
wrre  held  to  Ik  the  property  of  the  enpitru  after  the  possession  of 
twenty-four  lunir»j  though  the  modern  authorities  TCiuire,  lluU 
befiKc  the  property  can  be  ehanged,  tbe  goods  imist  hare  been 
brought  into  port,  and  have  eontinun)  a night  imtrm  pr^mdia,  in 
a place  of  safe  custody,  so  that  all  luipe  of  recovering  Uiem  was 
lost.  lilatktttHe.  Vammentaritf,  vol.  ii.  p.  401, 

CAPUA,  a town  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Terra 
di  Liivoro,  situated  on  the  river  Vulturuu,  obout  fifteen 
miles  north  of  tbe  Capital.  It  atamls  in  a beautiful  and 
fertile  tract,  ut  the  foot  of  a mouiitoio,  and  about  tw'o 
znllcs  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Modem  Capua 
was  partly  built  out  of  the  ruins  oi  the  ancient  city, 
and  was  well  fortiHcd  by  Vaubuii,  and  has  a strong 
citadel,  with  a royal  marine  academy  founded  in  1751. 
It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop,  and  has  a Cathedrid,  a 
Collegiate  church,  and  sixteen  others,  and  twelve  con- 
vents. On  the  site  of  the  old  tower,  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  arc  still  to  be  seen,  . From  the  strength 
uf  its  fortifications  and  position,  Capua  is  considered 
as  the  key  of  Naples  towards  the  north  ; but  it  was 
repeatedly  plundered  during  the  middle  ages.  A de- 
tachment of  French  troops  occupied  it  in  1799,  but 
they  were  forcetl  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to 
a bf>dy  of  men  commanded  by  Capttun  Trowbridge  of 
the  British  Navy.  Capua  was  greatly  damaged  by 
an  earthquake  in  lb03,  and  now  contains  a population 

TOL,  XIX. 


of  nearly  8000  individuals.  Latitude  41°  W north.  Ion-  CAPUA, 
gitude  14°  !(/  east. 

CAHUDAN  P.\CHA,  It.  copifano.  The  title  of  the 
high  Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  who  is  also 
IJeghlcr  Beg,  (Governor  of  a Province,)  as  commander 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Gallipoli  is  assigned 
to  him  as  a residence. 

CAPURA,  in  Rolawy,  agenusofthe  class  Hesandria, 
ortlcr  Monogifnia.  Generic  character;  calyx  none; 
corolla  six-cleft ; stamens  within  the  tube  ; stigma 
glolmsc ; gennen  superior ; sccd-vcsael  a berry. 

One  s|iecics,  nntive  of  India. 

CAQUF.TA,  a large  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
Kingdon\  of  Quito,  which  at  first  runs  from  cast  to 
west.  After  having  collected  the  waters  of  several  sub- 
ordinate streams  it  sepamtes  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  takes  the  name  of  A’apuru,  and  joins  the 
Mamnon  by  two  different  mouths,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  'J'he  other  main  branch  is 
also  divided  into  two  distinct  streams;  the  one  takes  a 
north-east  course,  and  fulls  into  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
other  flows  south-east,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Rio  Negro  joins  the  Amazons  at  Mamnon;  thus 
fonuing  a communication  l»etweon  the  two  grand  rivers 
of  this  |Kirt  of  South  America.  This  fact  is  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  some  Portuguese  adventurers 
in  1744,  w ho  {mased  in  boats  from  the  Mamnon  to  the 
Orinoco.  The  fiicl  was,  however,  by  many  persons, 
thought  to  admit  of  considerable  doubt,  till  it  was 
finally  set  at  rest  i>y  M.  Humboldt,  who  in  hia  late 
researches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  actually  sailed 
from  the  oihi  river  to  the  other 

C.\R,  n.  "b  Ger.  karr ; Sw.  karra ; Fr.  c/mr, 

Cx'aMAX,  «.  / *'  Car,  cart,  cAoriof,  and  the  Lat.  corrMS 
are  the  same  participle,  (viz.  of  the  A.  8.  ct/ran,  acyroJt, 
to  turn,  to  turn  about,  to  turn  backwards  and  forwards.) 

This  wonl  was  first  introduce<l  into  the  Roman  lan- 
guage by  Cffsar,  who  learned  it  In  his  war.s  with  the 
Germans.  Vossius  mistakingly  suppose.^  it  derived 
from  carrus.”  Tcoke,  ii.  190. 

O tliou  strong  iMiUik-r  of  Uic  firnininctit, 

t\1io  plsrptl**!  Pli<rbui  io  lilt  fieiy  rmr,  ' 

Aod  for  lh«  pUnets  wisely  diiUt  invent 
Their  sundry  oMuisionB,  that  they  should  not  Jar. 

/>ray/«N.  PmitoraU,  KnUfgttt  1. 

Hs  ctmr  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fasliion,  and  sung  those 
tun«s  to  (he  orer-scuteked  bnswives  that  he  brard  the  carman 
whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies,  or  bis  good-nights. 

Skak*p<art.  Henry  IV.  Strand  Pnrt,  act  Ul  SC.  1. 

O bear  me  to  tbe  pstlw  of  fair  Pall-mall ' 

Safe  are  thy  pavements,  gmtrfiil  ts  Ihy  araelll 
At  dUtaiMTC  rolls  along  Uie  gilded  roach. 

Nor  sturdy  cerMrit  on  thy  walks  encroach. 

Gay.  Trivia,  hook  li. 

Behold,  where  Dryden's  Iras  presumptoous  car, 

M”de  o’er  the  field*  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race 

WUk  aecka  la  thunder  rioth'd,  and  long  rrsonml'ing  pace. 

Gray.  The  Ptagrett  9/  Potty,  iiu 

CARABAYA,  a Province  of  Peru,  now  included  in 
the  United  Provinces  of  South  .America,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Larecaja.  It  aUn  l>orders  on  the 
Provinces  of  Cones,  Lampa,  and  .Asaiigaro,  as  well  as 
on  the  territory  of  the  Indians.  Its  greatest  length, 
which  is  from  east  to  west,  has  been  stated  at  1.10 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  at  120.  'llie  country 
is  mountainous,  and  the  climate  in  many  places  cold, 
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CAJtA*  but  «oui«  of  the  rallies  ate  sufficiently  mild  to  yield 
ItAYA.  both  grain  and  fruit,  *u>  well  as  to  su^Hy  good  pas* 
“ turage.  There  are  likewise  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
CAKACK.^  among  the  mountains.  'I’he  Capital  of  the  Province  is 
Carutmya,  sometimes  called  8t.  Juan  de  I'Oro, 

CAHAKiCI.  in  Zotthg^,  a family  ofinsects,  of  the 
order  Colwpttra,  contaitiing  nearly  thirty  genera. 

CA'RAMiNE,  or  ■>  Fr.  ertratia  ; It.  mrwAiao;  Oer. 

C'a'bbin-e.  J karbmfT.  Pnij>rik  est  iHUrfedor, 

and  M derived  from  the  ancient  Saxon  word,  crarfan, 
ittlerjicere.  Wachter.  In  A.  S.  ecat/an,  ttor/an,  aceor/wt, 
to  carve,  to  cut,  to  cut  to  pieces,  to  slay,  to  kill. 

- - tVlikt  tbou(th  Ibe  German  drum 

Bellow  for  freedoBi  sod  rcrcoire  ? iLc  doim 
Concenu  ttnt  h«,  »or  should  dirert  oor  jop  ; 

Nor  ouftht  thr  lhan«lcr  of  tlwir  cerm^tts 
Drova  tlw  sw«et  airs  of  our  tun'd  riolios. 

Ownr.  /«  amewrr  to  a LtUtr  om  the  Death  aj  the  hing  SwHUn, 

1,  heariair  him  |dri*  good  words,  thoitght  he  proposed  to  render 
hinself  to  roe  ( and  theretorr  stopped  oip  hone,  that  I might  bear 
hiai  more  diatlactlf : but  be,  instead  of  that,  made  ready  bb 
ceraSj'nr  to  fire  at  u»c.  A/rM«ir»,  v.  L p.  132. 

The  CxaaaiMB  is  a fire-arm  used  by  cavalry,  smaller 
in  the  bore,  and  shorter  in  the  barrel  than  a musket. 
It  was  also  called  a petronel,  and  the  regiments  which 
used  it  were  named  Ourabineers. 

C’AU.ABUS,  in  ZooUigif,  a genus  of  insects,  of  tlic 
order  CoUoptera,  family  (Virobiri.  (rcneric  character: 
antenos  filiform,  rather  longer  than  the  thorax  ; man- 
dibles large,  strong,  the  tip|>er  portion  without  teeth) 
maxillte  regularly  and  gradually  arched  ; labium  short ; 
body  elongate,  oval ; beail  rather  broad ; thorax 
rquored  ; abdomen  large,  oval. 

Lamarck  unites  the  two  genera  Caral>us  and  Cah- 
toma  under  the  former  name,  making  two  divisions  of 
one  genus.  But  there  are  sufficient  distinctions  to 
warrant  the  Bcponition  which  Latrcille  has  adopted, 
into  two  distinct  genera.  Their  habits  differ  in  some 
respects.  'I'hc  C>itosf<niato  for  instance  live  principaliy 
on  trees,  on  which  they  run  about  seeking  for  larve, 
on  which  they  feed  ; whilst  the  Cnrrafci  live  very  ge- 
nerally on  the  ground.  The  latter  have  regularly  arched 
maxillv,  by  which  they  may  be  instantly  distinguished 
from  the  CaiosomaUi,  which  have  them  abruptly  bent 
at  an  angle. 

The  Orrati  arc  generally  found  concealed  under 
stones,  or  amongst  the  moss  at  the  fool  of  trees  f 
though  some  species  seldom  lie  hid,  but  are  seen  run- 
ning about  in  the  open  day  in  the  roads  and  fields, 
and  others  never  leave  the  recesses  of  forests.  They 
all  run  with  g-reat  rapidity.  Their  food  is  entirely 
aninml,  consisting  principally  of  the  larve  of  various 
insects,  though  they  sometimes  even  devour  each 
other.  They  have  the  property,  in  common  with  roost 
of  their  congeners,  of  cuiitling  fropi  the  mouth  when 
handled  a quantity  of  dai  k coloured  acrid  fluid,  which 
excites  considerable  irritation  on  the  skin,  and  is  of 
an  intensely  acrid  taste.  Some  physicians  on  the  con- 
tinent have  employed  these  insects  in  medicine,  but  it 
does  not  appear  with  any  beneficial  effect.  l*he  colours 
of  the  elytm,  &c.  arc  often  exceedingly  brilliant,  and 
the  lustre,  in  most  of  the  species,  is  metallic. 

Carabut  auratuSf  Fab.  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  There 
are  several  very  nretty  BriUsh  species. 

CARACK,  n.  hicnage,  cttracca.  Carabus,  cofttbicust 
carahica,  cwnien,  carocca,-  cura&M,  pfjrra  seetpha,  ex 
owiine/acfa.  You  may  derive  cora6ai,  (say«  Vossius,) 


a gran/ate  eapifU,  a eapa  et  flafii't.  Skinner,  perhaps^  CAHACK. 
from  the  Lat.carrur;  q.  d.  carms  otarittus.  “* 

^ CA'* 

And  now  htlb  5H«thaaM,  Myth  b«,  a Uyl  RAIT^S. 

Brodi*r  Ihan  » rarrite  in  Ui<  Mvl. 

C'Anrrr.  PA*  Somfmauret  /*ro.  t,  T270. 

And  bad  prepared  in  rrrtayop  pnrln,  aucli  a nombre  of  vn»<b, 
abyppcf^,  eareeie-M,  and  galyrs,  auiTydeat  to  pa«w  ogrr  Ix.ro.  idcb 
ofarmpti,  with  ail  tbeir  pururauucca. 

/'roisaart.  Cronyetep  r.  i.  cb.  xxt  U. 

The  other,  [abip]  wberria  C,  Cwar  bad  Uanaported  tbe  accond 
ohriiakc  into  tbc  river,  after  it  had  been  kept  safe  for  ceruin 
ycarcK  toxclber  to  be  wenc,  (for  that  it  was  tlir  moat  admirable 
rarnrS  tiiat  e^cr  )iad  been  knowoe  to  flote  upon  tbr  tea,)  Claa- 
diu»  Canar  Ute  Eiiipemur  of  Koa»r,  rauard  it  to  be  broupfat  to 
Ostia,  wberr,  for  tUe  aafetie  and  aecuritie  of  lb«  baven,  be  sunk 
it,  and  tbrreupon  as  a sure  foundatina,  bee  raised  errtaine  piles 
or  basUona,  like  turreU  or  akooeifa,  with  the  sand  of  IhiteoU. 

HoUtimd.  Phnir^  IL  foL  &7S. 

Tltc  fire  refuica  not,  as  well  to  warm  the  beffar  as  the  prlocc  { 
tbc  water  beara  as  well  the  cmrrtek  as  the  cork. 

FeUkam,  ilesoA'c,  79. 

CAR.ACOL,  span,  rartiroUar,  to  wind  round  ; from 
Cararol,  the  (winding)  shell  of  a snail  j in  the  Manege 
signifies  a half  turn. 

C.\K..\COKES,  light  vessels  used  by  the  natives  of 
Borneo  and  islands  adjacent,  and  by  the  Dutch  as 
IBordn  costas  in  those  latitudes.  They  are  Iiigh  at  each 
end,  and  cliicfly  navigated  with  paddles,  to  ttse  which 
the  hoatmen  sit  lioth  within  and  without  board  on 
narrow  platforms  of  reeils,  supported  by  bars  rigged 
out  across  the  vessel. 

They  have  triple  sheets  of  bamboo  snpjKirtcd  by 
shrouds  instead  of  a most,  and  on  these  is  hoisted  an 
oblong  sail,  bent  to  a sort  of  bamboo  yarti  at  the  head, 
and  to  a boom  at  the  foot.  The  sail  it  rolled  or  furled 
up  by  means  of  a winch  at  the  crul  of  the  boom. 

CAU.ACT,  or  C.vbat,  derived  by  Bruce  from  the  bean 
of  (he  kuam  tree,  which  is  so  called,  (Appendix  to 
Trarfh,  p.  66,)  by  Kennel  from  rarreta,  a wdgbt  for 
any  purpsMC,  and  only  latterly  appropriated  to  gold  and 
diamonds.  Carat,  as  useil  for  precious  .stones,  is  tW  of 
a tmy  oz.  ss  about  gr.  troy.  It  is  dividcil  as  low  as 
a thirty-second  jiart.  As  used  to  estimate  the  fineness 
of  gold,  it  is  an  imiginary  weight.  The  mass,  be  it 
what  it  may.  Is  divided  Into  T4  e(|ual  parts  called  Carats, 
and  the  purity  of  it  is  rcpresentot'l  by  the  number  of 
those  which  are  of  pure  gold.  The  standard  gold  of 
England  is  of  99  Carats  ; that  is  containing  or  Hth 
of  pure  gold.  The  Carat  is  divided  into  four  grains, 
each  called  a sixteenth  ; this  sixteenth  is  subdivided 
into  two  eighths,  and  these  eighths  again  into  two 
sixteenths.  No  gold  can  ever  be  brought  to  such  purity 
as  not  to  contain  at  least  one  grain  of  a Carat)  of 
alloy  ; and  this  In  the  language  of  the  Mint  is  called 
pure  as  far  as  the  first  sixteenth  of  the  second  eighth. 

Two  troy  grains  make  a Carat  grain.  Coral  Jine  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  goodness  of  a piece  of  pure 
gold.  Carat  price  U the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  value 
^ an  oz.  or  nuirk  of  the  same.  Carat  veighl  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  tbc  weight  of  an  oz.  or  mark  of 
the  same. 

CAIUITES,  or  Kabaitbs.  (from  crmp.  bobaiw, 
that  is  Scryluriiti,)  a small  Jewish  sect,  so  denomi- 
nated from  their  adhering  closely  to  the  text  and  letter 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  opposition  to  the  Itubbins,  who 
odd  to  the  written  law  all  the  traditions  of  the  Tol- 
muds,  the  Cabbala,  &c. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  involved  in  coosidereble  History, 
obscurity.  The  Canutes  themselves  assert,  that  tbw 
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CA-  genuine  succession  of  the  Jewish  Church  ha*  been 
R.MTES.  preserved  only  among  them  j and  they  have  pnxluced 
a catalogue  of  their  doctors,  w-hom  they  affirm  to  have 
flourished  in  im  uninterrupted  aeries,  from  Ezra  the 
inspired  scribe.  Rejecting  these  pretensions,  some 
learncil  men  have  referred  their  origin  to  the  lirac 
at  which  the  traditional  or  oral  law  was  introduced, 
together  with  cabbalistic  interpretations  of  the  written 
law.  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  eraj 
and  they  think  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 


when  they  can  see  It.  They  have  neither  Tephillin  nor  CA* 
phylacteries,  nor  Mezuzoth  nor  schedules  for  door-  llAITES. 
posts;  contending  that  the  of  Scripture,  In  caram 

w hich  the  Rnbbies  supjwse  these  tilings  to  l>e  enjoined, 
require  a figurative  interpretation.  They  ermstderahly  ^-r 
extend  Ibc  degrees  of  afllnity,  within  which  marriage 
is  prohibited ; and  they  admit  of  divorce,  but  not  on 
the  slight  and  frivolous  grounds  nlimved  by  their 
Talmudical  brethren. 

The  Uaraiies  have  at  no  time  been  numerous.  .’Miont  N'nmhert 


these  traditions  and  interpretations  were  opposed  by  a 
numerous  body,  who  maintained  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  alone,  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  became  a distinct  sect  under  the  name  of 
Oiraites.  Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  this  sect 
was  not  formed  betorc  the  completion  of  the  Baby- 
lonish Talmud,  that  is,  soon  after  the  sixth  century, 
or  at  the  earliest  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the 
Mistta,  which  was  completed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
third  century.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  true 
period  of  their  origin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
^ imvc  subsisted  for  many  centuries.  Two  of  their  doc- 

tors, who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  who  declared  openly  for  the  written  word 
of  God  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  traditions,  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Rabbinists  os  most  formid- 
able opponents  j and  they  bare  transmitted  their 
names  to  posterity  as  *'Anan  the  wicked  and  his  son 
Saul,"  not  forgettiug  to  add  execrations  of  their 
memory. 

Teoeti.  The  Rabbinists  charge  the  Caraltes  with  most  of  the 
errors  of  the  Sadducees ; such  as  denying  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  spirits.  The 
Caraites, however, disclaim  these  accusntions,and  assert 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  their  particular  sense  of 
those  articles;  and  they  all  with  one  consent  receive 
and  acknowledge  these  ten  fundamental  articles  : viz. 
1.  That  all  nvateriol  existences,  the  w'orlds,  and  all 
that  are  in  llicm,  arc  created  j 2.  That  the  Creator  of 
these  things  is  himself  uucreuted  ; 3.  That  there  is  no 
similitude  of  him,  but  that  he  is  in  every  respect  one 
alone ; 4.  That  Moses  wa.s  sent  by  him ; 6.  Tbot  with 
and  by  Muses  he  sent  his  perfect  law  j 6.  Tliat  the 
faithful  are  bound  to  know  the  language  of  the  law 
and  its  exposition  ; that  is.  the  Scripture  and  its  inlcr- 

4 pretation  ; 7-  That  God  guided  the  other  prophets  by 

the  prophetic  spirit ; 8.  That  God  will  restore  the 
children  of  men  to  life  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 9. 
That  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  ways 
and  the  fruits  of  hU  deeds;  10.  That  God  has  not  rc- 
jertcfl  his  people  in  captivity,  even  while  under  his 
chastisements ; but  it  is  proper  that  even  every  day 
they  should  receive  their  salvation  by  Messiah  the  son 
of  David. 

In  common  with  other  Jews,  the  Caraites  deny  that 
the  Messiah,  who,  they  expect,  will  be  a temporal 
king,  is  come;  and,  professing  to  believe  that  bis 
advent  has  been  delayetl,  they  discourage  all  calcula- 
tions respecting  tlie  time  of  his  appearance.  Bnt  they 
reject  all  books  nut  in  the  old  Canon  of  the  Jews ; 
and  they  require  an  implicit  faith  in  holy  Scripture, 
without  examining  whether  any  article  of  the  law  he 
true  or  false.  They  also  differ  from  the  other  Jews  in 


the  middle  of  the  scv'entcenth  century,  Dr.  Pridcaiix  where 
computed  them  to  be  4430;  and  they  arc  at  present 
fo  iocoQsklerable  in  poiut  of  numbers,  th.it  they  per- 
haps do  not  equal  the  number  of  Rabbinical  Jews  in 
London  only.  They  ore  chiefly  found  at  Damascus, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairn,  and  in  Persia,  Lilhuimia,* 
and  the  Crimea.  In  this  last  mentioned  country,  the 
late  learned  traveller.  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  found  a colony 
of  Caraites  settled  at  Dst^oufoulkal^,  an  ancient  for- 
tress. originally  constructed  by  the  Genoese  upon  a 
very  lofty  precipice,  where  they  dwell  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  and  exercise  of  their  ancient  customs  and 
pecidturitiea.  These  Canutes,  (he  states,)  deem  it  to 
be  an  act  of  piety  to  copy  the  Bible,  or  copious  com- 
mentaries upon  its  text,  once  in  their  lives.  All  their 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Old  Testament  begin  with 
the  book  of  Joshua ; even  the  must  nncient  did  not 
contain  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  kept  apart,  not  in 
manuscript,  but  in  a printed  version,  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  In  their  synagogues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  every  thing  wos  in  manuscript. 

The  reason  assigned  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  omission  of 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch  In  their  manuscript  copies 
was,  that  the  Pentateuch,  beingiii  constant  use  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children,  was  reserved  apart,  that 
the  whole  volume  might  not  be  liable  to  the  iujories 
it  would  thereby  sustain. 

The  character  of  the  Caralte  Jews  is  directly  oppo-  Charseter 
site  to  that  geueralty  attributed  to  the  Jews  in  other  ctu- 
countrics,  being  altogether  without  reproach.  Their 
honesty  is  proverbial  in  the  Crimea ; and  the  word  of 
a Caraitc  is  considered  equal  to  a bond.  Almost  alt  of 
them  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufacture.  They  ob- 
serve their  fasts  with  the  moet  scrupulous  rigour,  ab- 
staining even  from  snuff  and  from  smoking  for  twenty- 
four  hours  together.  They  uUo  observe  extraordinary 
eare  in  the  e^u«*ation  of  their  children,  who  are  pub- 
licly instructed  in  the  synagogue.s.  (Ikisnagc's  //irtory 
of  Me  Jm,  book  U.  ch.  8,  9;  Enfield's  llisior§  q/‘Pki- 
/oropAy,  book  iv.  cb.  1. ; Prideaux  s Conna  ti(/n  the 
History  of  the  (Hd  and  Sev  Trttamenti,  vol.  ii.  pert  li. 
book  V.  tub  anno  107,  sec.  3;  Alleu's  yfodern  Jifdaicm, 
cb.  ^5,  in  which  the  causes  of  the  (.'araites'  dissent 
from  the  Rabbinists  are  given  at  length  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  Camitish  doctors ; Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
Travels  in  rarions  Countries  a/  Europe,  ire.  part  i.  vol.  u. 
ch.  4,  8vo.  ed.) 

CARAMNASA,  (Carma-nasfi,  Destroyer  of  pious 
deeds.)  a small  winding  stream  rising  in  the  mountains 
near  Bijnygnr'h,  (lat.  24°  37'  N'.,  l^ng.  R3°  lO'  E.)  and 
falling  into  the  (ianges  near  Ikukar,  (Buxar,)  lat.  25® 

3.V  N-,  long.  84°  40^  E.  forms  the  Imundary  l>ctween 
the  Provinces  of  BahAr  and  .Allah-abAi!.  Its  waters  are 


various  particulars  respecting  the  feasts  of  Paiisover,  mipposed  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  all  acts  of  piety; 
Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles;  they  reject  the  Rabbinical  and  all  Hindhs,  except  the  inhabitants  of  iU  bonks,  ore 
calendar,  and  celebrate  the  feast  of  new  moon,  only  strictly  prohibited  from  suffering  themselves  to  bo 
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CARAM>  polluCerf  by  the  touch  of  Ihla  unhallowed  stream. 

N.ASA.  Perhaps  it  was  the  I'omtnetiases  of  Arrian. 

— Uomiltons  Uindott<m,  i.  *295. 

CARA<  CARANGA,  a District  or  subdi%'ision  of  the  United 
VAN  Provinces  of  South  America,  in  that  part  which  for- 
merly  belonged  to  Alto  or  Upj>er  Peru.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Province  of  Pacages,  east  by 
Paria,  south  by  Li]ics,  and  west  by  Arica.  It  Is  about 
1*20  miles  in  its  greatest  extent,  and  is  situated  nearly 
l.'SO  miles  west  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  Its  climate  is 
cold,  but  the  pastures  feed  a good  number  of  cattle, 
and  the  mountains  contnin  mines  of  silver. 

CA'RAVAN,  B.1  A Persian  and  Turkish  word. 

Caba'va?<«.vrv.  / The  Turks  pronounce  it  kervan, 
and  it  signifies  n number  of  persons  assembled  to  jour- 
ney together.  Caravnrwra, — from  kervan,  and  serai,  a 
house  j a house  at  which  caravans  sojourn.  Menage. 

Sia.  Whftt  ill  chsnrc  hath  brouglit  tbe  to  this  place. 

So  far  from  path  or  road  of  ram,  vho  paas 
In  troop  or  ettrarau,  for  sinn'le  oon« 

Durst  crer,  wlra  return’d,  and  dropt  not  here 
ilis  carets.  pio*d  vith  hvinerr  and  with  droug;tit  ? 

.l/tAoM.  /*ar«<2ue  ffr^aianf,  book  i.  1. 323. 

Ab  Mr,  laid  the  Drrvjsr,  a houtp,  that  cUas^cs  its  inbabitanta 
so  often,  and  rerrimaueb  perpetual  surevtaiun  of  fuesU,  ia  not 
a palace  but  a rtmMwanrry.  Spfeimttr,  No.  2h9. 

■' ' ' TItr  wealthy  marts 

fH  Ormiu  and  fiombronn,  wboae  strerU  are  oft 
With  cararmmt  and  tawnr  nierehaiiu  throng'd, 

From  neighbouring  prorWea  and  rralinrsafar. 

I>frr.‘  The  Ftwe,  book  ir. 

Obadiah,  ibe  Son  Abenaioa,  left  the  ctrrarmtuara  rarly  in  the 
Boming,  and  pursued  lua  journey  ihrougli  the  plains  of  Indoitao. 

Jmkimn.  ftami/tr,  No.  65. 

The  word  Caravak,  derived  from  the  compound 
term  ctfr-rerdn,  (travelling  merchandise,)  and  adopted, 
with  a slight  alteration  (Af^run)  by  the  Arabs  at  an 
early  period,  signifies  a body  of  merchants  travel- 
ling in  company  tor  their  mutual  assistance  and  protec- 
tion. The  difficulty  and  insecurity  of  the  rands  in  Asia 
and  Africa  have  compelled  the  traders  to  use  this 
mode  of  conveying  their  goods  from  one  country  to 
another;  and  the  intercourse  bettveen  the  larger 
commercial  towns  is  thus  carried  on  with  a con.sidcr- 
able  degree  of  regularity.  In  Africa  these  assemblages 
are  commonly  termed  kdJUah,  (spelt  cojfa  by  some 
writers,)  and  when  consisting  of  very  large  bodies, 
increasing  as  they  proceed,  akaiaa  {dakabah,  dkabd, 
or  tirabd  9)  Each  has  its  guide  or  khabir,  who  regulates 
the  hours  of  travelling,  superintends  the  whole,  and 
claims  a small  gratuity  from  each  of  the  Ircvcllcra  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  In  (he  Sahr&  or  Great  African 
Desert,  they  are  accompanied  by  a stata  or  guard, 
appointed  by  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Arab  tribes  through 
W’hose  territory  they  are  passing,  Idrfsf,  in  that  part 
of  his  Gco^aphy  which  w'as  first  published  a short 
time  ago,  givc.s  the  follow  ing  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Caravans  in  the  Great  African  Desert, 
and  as  the  mode  of  travelling  through  those  **  seas 
of  sand"  has  not  undergone  any  change,  his  account  is 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  customs  of  the  present  day. 

Autumn  is  the  season,”  he  says,  *'in  which  travellers 
cross  the  deserts  of  Niser,  (called  Uahar  in  the  maps,) 
and  the  mode  of  travelling  through  it  is  this  i as  soon 
RS  it  is  daylight  they  load  their  c.vmcls,  and  march 
forwards  till  the  sun  has  risen  and  diffused  its  light 


through  the  air,  wd  the  heat  has  become  oppressiv’e.  CARA- 
They  then  make  their  camels  kneel  down  to  be  un-  VAN. 
loaded  ; and  spread  out  awnings  as  a protection  for 
themsuives  against  the  intolerable  heat  and  mid-day 
scorching  wind, (semim.)  They  remain,  thus  sheltered, 

(ill  thcaiternoon,  (al-dsr })  and  when  the  sun  b^ins  to 
decline  towards  the  west,  they  set  out  again  on  their 
journey,  continuing  their  march  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  till  the  commencement  of  twilight,  (uMta- 
muA.)  At  that  hour  they  unload  again,  wherever  they 
chance  to  be,  and  pitching  their  tents  for  the  night, 
remain  their  until  the  following  morning  dawns.  Thus 
do  (he  merchants  who  visit  the  Negro  countries  (e«- 
suddn)  travel ; ami  from  these  rules  they  never  swerve; 
for  the  violence  of  the  summer  heats  is  such,  and  the 
soil  (itself)  becomes  so  excessively  hot,  that  no  one 
who  exposed  himself  at  noon  could  survive  ; so  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  travel  in  the  manner 
described  above.” 

Jackson’s  Jrcaunt  of  Maroeco,  p,  237 ; Browne’s 
7>flreir,ch.xviii.;  Uenncll,in/*/ii/oiopA»fa/  rraiaac/ionf, 

Ixxxi.  12y  ; Russel's  H'utorif  of  Aleppo  ; Dc  Maillot’s 
l)t$rript.  de  I'Egitple,  Paris,  1/40  j Pococke’s  Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,  i.  IHfl  ; I^ftpanousc  or  the  (Jararaas  to 
J)dr-Fur  and  Senndr  tiJ  Mtmoirei  sur  V Egypte,  iv.  77, 

8y  } and  Frank  sur  le  Commerce  dts  Segres : /bui,  12.^  ; 

IdrUt's  Africa,  in  Annals  of  Orienitil  X,iterfl/are,  part  in. 
p.  4S1. 

Car  AVAX-scRAts,”  says  Chardin,  whose  descriptions 
are  excellent,  **  arc  large  square  buildings,  generally 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  rows  of  chambers  all 
in  the  same  line,  like  the  cells  In  n convent ; they  are 
raised  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  seldom 
more  than  eight  feet  square,  are  arched  and  have  no 
windows,  so  that  the  light  is  admitted  only  by 
the  door.  Each  chaml>er  opens  into  a small  vestibule 
of  (be  same  width,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  depth, 
open  in  front,  and  having  a small  fire-place  on  one 
side,  the  covering  of  which  is  shaped  like  a dome. 

These  np.'irtmcnts  alt  npea  upon  a corriclore  of 
the  same  heighth  and  depth.  The  Persians  call  these 
corridores  mdh-tdb,  (moonlight.)  Behind  the  cham- 
bers, all  round  the  building,  arc  stables,  forming, 
as  it  were,  streets,  and  opening  on  each  side  into 
lofty  ^Kirticoes  deeper  than  the  galleries  withm  the 
building;  at  intervals  of  ten  feet  small  fire-pbicc.s 
arc  formed  in  the  walls  ; here  the  servant*  lodge  and 
dress  the  victual*  in  bad  weather,  for  in  fine  weather 
they  do  this  in  the  gallcrv  before  the  chambers,  and 
the  horses  arc  picketed  in  the  court  outside  of  the 
corridorc,  each  before  his  master's  ujKirtment.  The 
centre  of  the  court  is  generally  occupied  by  a large 
basin  of  spring  water,  or  by  a square  or  hexagonal 
platform,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  tvi'enty  or  thirty 
in  diameter.  This  is  also  called  by  the  Persians  muh- 
tdb.  These  ('drav^n-serils  have  terraced  roofs.  They 
arc  entered  by  a portico,  with  sbojw  on  each  side, 
where  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food  are  sold. 

This  entrance  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  building, 
and  is  dosed  by  lofty  gates,  of  which  the  lintels  are 
of  timber  and  all  of  one  piece.  Some  Cfiravin-serili's 
have  only  one  row  of  chambers,  opeuing  into  a 
balcony  round  the  court. 

"ITicse  cells  arc  quite  empty ; every  one  on  entering 
fixes  himself  where  he  likes,  remain*  a*  long  as  he 
pleases,  and  gives  a trifle,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  tho 
servant  of  the  warden;  for  nothing  is  demanded,  as 
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all  these  buildings  arc  charitable  foundations.  The 
warden  usually  supplies  the  traveller  with  the  com- 
monest necessaries  uflife,  and  provender  for  his  cattle, 
and.UtU  he  must  pay  for,  as  nothing  but  a lodging  is, 
in  general,  provided  by  the  foundation.  Butcher’s 
meat,  if  required,  must  be  got  from  the  neighbouring 

villAgea. 

“ The  Cimrhn-serfijsin  towns  are  of  two  kinds ; those 
for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where  a lodging  is  fur- 
nished gratis,  nnd  those  for  traders,  which  are  usually 
handsomer  and  more  convenient,  and  have  doors  to  the 
apartment.<i,  which  are  well  secured  j but,  as  they  are 
commonly  occupied  by  merchants,  a small  charge  is 
made  for  each  chamber,  usually  not  more  than  a half- 
penny or  a penny  a day  ; but  there  is  also  a droit  of 
entry  which  is  more  considerable,  and  a duty  on  what- 
ever is  sold  in  the  Caravtin-serttf,  so  much  per  bale, 
more  or  les.s,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  merchan- 
dise. The  droit  of  entry  is  called  ter-coiphe  ($n-kofl) 
i.c.  the  padlock.  These  Cdrav&n-sertii’s  belong  cither 
to  Government  or  to  private  individunls,  and  each  is 
appruprinlcd  to  some  particular  country,  or  to  the 
dealers  in  some  particular  kind  of  merchandise.” 

Theiie  buildings*  have  different  names  in  different 
parts  of  the  cast.  In  Turkey  they  are  commouly  called 
Kh^n;  in  Persia  G/redn-serw  in  Tatary  and  India 
simply  Nerd/,  by  the  Musului^ns  ; but  foundations  of 
the  same  kind  are  named  by  the  Hindfis  I)  karm^sdltS, 
(an  alms-house  ;)  and  Chautffitm,  (vulgarly  chouUty,) 
or  lialam  in  the  Carndlic ; and  Fomhk  among  the 
Moors  in  Borbary } tVuccdl  or  Occdl  is  the  name  by 
which  they  arc  culled  at  Cairo.  The  erection  of  them 
is  considered  ns  a meritorious  act  by  Hindhs,  as  well 
US  by  Musulmans,  though  more  so  by  the  latter  than  by 
the  former.  InTurkey  it  seems  that  none  but  favoured 
subjects  arc  allowed  to  erect  these  pious  edifices. 

f otfnffes  de  Chardin  (Ed.  dc  Langlbs,)  it.  14*2  j Mo- 
ricr’s  Journfy  through  Persia,  p.  131. 

C.VllAVKL.orl  Vt.  caraceilei  It.  caravelUsf  Sp. 

Ca'bvel.  / caravela.  Menage  says  from  cara- 
bus,  caraba,  carava,  eararellu,  caravel. 

The  same  as  Cojiack,  q.  v. 

Bot»at  IQ  proplr  p«rsouH,  nnd  tune  rtbir. 

To  stcrc  bit  cMrutt,  and  tv  rculc  the  nutdpr. 

/JougiMM.  JCiteadot,  book  X.  fol.  322. 

The  nest  day  bcln^r  the  lOili  of  May  in  t1»c  morninir*  there 
were  come  to  side  the  Mid  Portu^U,  foure  great  armadM  or 
ctranalx  more  which  made  aeuea,  of  which  4,  three  of  them 
were  at  the  lesst  100  tuanci  s piece,  and  soother  not  so  higi^, 
hat  all  well  appointed  and  full  of  men. 

J/aAJmft.  f'ojingf,  4rr*  A/.  COfrge  /Vnmcc. 

Isas.  Who  ( ? I thank  you,  I am  as  haste  ordain’il  me,  stkiog 
•hibber*d,  my  oUtrr  la  a goodly  portly  ladv,  a woman  of  a pre- 
sence, ahe  spreads  Mttens,  as  the  kiof’s  skips  do  caaraa  es'ery 
where,  she  may  spare  me  hermisea,  and  her  bonaeta,  strike  her 
maio  petticoat,  and  yet  out  sail  me.  I am  a rarer/  to  her. 

lieaiimMt  and  UrteArr.  Wit  m7Ao«r  Manty,  act  L SC.  1. 

CARBON.  A substance  which,  according  to  the 
present  views  of  Chemistry,  is  considered  elementary, 
though  some  stispicions  exist  that  its  real  nature  re- 
mains at  present  undiscovered.  Two  substances,  widely 
'differing  in  nppeumnee,  seem  to  contain  it  in  a state 
of  almost  equal  purity.  In  the  first,  the  diamond,  it 
is  crystallized  and  generally  transparent  ; while  in 
common  charcoal,  produced  by  the  incineration  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  it  exists  (as  is  at 
present  thought)  equally  pure,  is  never  ciy'stallized, 
never  transparent,  very  porous,  and  apparently  of  an 


intense  black  colour  \ but  if  in  a stale  of  minute  di- 
vision and  suspended  in  water,  the  colour  appears  deep 
blue. 

C.ARBONA'DO,  v.  \ Fr.  carbonade  $ It.  carbonala;  s, 

Caxbona'do,  n.  J from  the  Lat.  car&o,anu,  aeoal, 

Frt  carbonatle ; **  a rasher  on  the  coals  j also  a 
slash  over  the  face,  which  fetcheth  the  flesh  with  it.” 
Cotgrave. 

To  carbonado,  is,  to  chop,  cut,  slice,  or  flashy  as 
meat  chopt  or  cut  for  cooking  upon  the  coals. 

Draw  }'ou  rorue,  or  I'le  so  rcrA«Na(/0  your  flanks,  draw  you 
rascall,  com*  ytMT  waiM.  * Shalupearc.  Lear,  fol.  292. 

Anhaodred  thousand  Turks,  it  boo  raunt, 

Assail’d  him  \ every  on**a  icrroaRauQt  t 

But  what  (ltd  he,  thru  '.  with  bis  keen-edyed  spear. 

Ho  rut  and  cartmiadrd  them  : here  and  tbrra 
Lay  lefi  and  arms. 

JIatiiHgrr.  Thr  Pirturef  act  U.  M.  I. 

Has  he  bespoke,  what  will  h«  have  a brace, 
lb  but  one  partridfce,  or  a short'le^getl  hen, 
l>IMntyly  carbanada'd, 

JItMMmami  mad  Ftfiekcr.  Pilgrimage,  act  1.  SC,  I. 

He  waa  too  liard  fnr  littn  directly,  to  say  the  troth  o*nt  before 
Coriolrs,  b«  acotrbl  bun,  and  aotebl  him  like  a rarbaaMda. 

Sha/uprare.  CorialanuM,  ful.  23. 

CtMB.  Hunger  shall  force  thee  to  oit  off  the  brawns 

From  thy  arms  and  thighs  \ Uirn  broil  them  on  the  coals 
For  emr^nadoei. 

Mamingrr.  Tht  ttendman,  art  Ui.  ac.  3. 

They  make  a aencral  sally,  and  attack  all  that  arc  so  un  for- 
tunate «8  to  walk  the  atpccta  through  which  they  patroll.  Some 
are  knocked  down,  />tbcrs  tlohhcd,  others  cut  aimI  eariauadutfl, 

. ffpri/a/AT,  No.  ^4. 

CAUBOXA’rE,  in  Chemistry,  is  a compound  of 
Carbonic  acid  with  a salifiable  basic.  That  which  is 
formed  of  one  prime  of  acid  and  oue  of  base  is  colled 
CarboHate;  two  of  the  acid  and  one  of  the  base  is 
Bicarhynate. 

CARBONIC  AC11>,  in  ^Uneralogy,  is  known  to  ccctfr 
naturally  in  a gaseous  slate,  hut  in  only  a few  placr's. 
The  most  remarkable  of  tboe  is  the  Grotto  dd  Cane 
near  Naples,  where  It  forms  a thin  stratum  on  the 
Htirfacc  of  the  ground  about  eight  inches  in  depib. 
This  gas,  on  iK'ing  inhaled,  tcry  speedily  destroys 
life } and  its  deleterious  effects  cm  the  nnim.nl  frame 
arc  frequently  exhibited  in  the  grotto  here  allnclcd  to, 
by  placing  dogs  or  snmllerunimni:«  within  its  iiiRuence. 
llic  combustion  of  charcoal  produces  this  gas,  and  It 
is  also  copiously  evolved  by  fermenting  liquors;  and 
being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  at  (he  same  tem- 
perature, it  will  occupy  the  lowest  station  m rooms 
where  it  is  confined,  and  may  hence  be  fatal  to  persons 
reposing  near  the  floor  in  such  situations.  It  is  also 
expelled  in  considerable  quantity  from  lime  while 
burning,  which  renders  It  highly  dangerous  to  lie 
down  on  the  edge  of  a lime-kilo.  One  property  of  this 
Substance  b to  prevent  the  putrefiiclive  fermentation 
from  taking  place  in  animal  substances,  and  to  check 
its  progress  if  it  has  already  commenced.  It  is  found, 
not  unfrequently,  in  mineral  waters,  of  which  those  at 
Spu  and  Pyrmont  arc  examples. 

CA'RBrXfXE,  n.  \ Ft.  carbuncle  •,  It.  rorfrojico/o; 

Ca.'aPL'.s'ci.Ri>,  a^'.  / Sp.  carboncol ; Dutch,  karbunr.. 
kei  i Jjat.  rarbunculut,  diminutive  of  rar&o,  onu,  a coal; 
quod  sit  igvitus  nt  carbo. 

Car6vNcu/uf,  by  Pliny,  is  applied  to  a disease  that 
singc.4  and  burns  the  eilets  of  the  burgeons  or  buds ; 
he  also  speaks  of  **  the  bote  earth,  cnllcd  Carbuoculxi* 
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CAR’  which  u«ed  to  burn  the  corne  sowne  thereupon.’* 
ftUNCLE.  Hollaml. 

A Ciirbunclt;  l«  a name  given  to  a cerbun  preciouB 
stone}  and  also  to  certain  burning  s|)OCs  or  tumours 
on  the  fiicc } to  both,  h*om  their  shining  or  glittering 
like  burning  coals.  See  the  example  from  Pliny, 

Forth  riyht  be  utTAnebt  hU  finjrer  out, 
i;pon  the  whiche  he  had  a rjrogc, 

To  area  U was  a rirhr  thvn^, 

A fine  rnriswe/r  for  the  nones 
Most  precious  of  all  slunes. 

CrMrer.  Cpi^.  book  V.  fol,  123. 

So  harde  is  that  crrbtmele,  ealebiug  ooes  a core,  to  be  by  any 
(oeaac  well  and  surely  cured. 

Sir  TA^muu  Aforr.  Wtrkes,  fol.  331. 

AxhI  the  gnates,  e«riwar/ir«,  hankers,  leprye*,  and  other  lyke 
sores  and  aycknesucs,  wbicUedo  proceed  of  hlode  eorrupled,  be 
to  al  men  detestable.  Sir  T.  ^ot.  Om/mm-r. 

The  rariitnele 

Wbieh  from  it  such  a flaming  light 
And  radiancy  eiceteUi, 

'Hint,  in  the  very  darkest  night. 

The  eye  to  U directeth. 

J}rayi«m.  Afympkmt  lx. 

Among  these  red  gems,  the  rubles,  otherwise  esllcd  carivwcUtt 
challenge  the  priocipall  place  and  are  esteemed  rkbest : Mry 
Atfw  lArir  nmm€  i»  Orttke  </  lA*  UAfitfut  tuUa  /ire,  and  yet 
fire  liatb  no  power  of  them,  wbirh  is  the  reasoo  that  soiue  call 
them  Apyroti.  Uottamd,  Pliaie,  e.  iL  foL  filfl. 

Ant.  He  dcsern'd  h,  were  it  ccrkimil/eif 
Ijke  holy  Hbtrbus  Canre. 

SkaAtptttrt.  AiUoajf  an4  CUapatrCf  fbl,  360. 


at  Svene,  and  in  Paebo,a  midland  region  of  .Ethiopia.  CAR- 
ThC/i£thlopian  arc  pronounced  by  Pliny  (xxxvii.  7)  to  BUNCLE. 
be  the  ino«t  precious  j he  describes  them  to  be  pmgues, 
iucemtjtu  »o«  mtl/eNlei  nul  fundenht,  $ed  roacohi/o  v ' , 
ig»c  flagruHies.  It  was  a r^eived  opiniou  among  the 
ancients,  and  appears  to  have  been  accredited  by  Mr. 

Boyle,  that  the  Carbuncle  gave  out  a native  light  from 
itself  without  rcHcctiuD.  8uch  Pliny  calls  do?(Vo<,  but 
does  not  esteem  them  the  best.  Sir  Thomas  Browm, 

(Iwfgar  Ermrs,  xi  5,)  (after  stating  that  some  be- 
lieved the  Carbuncle  in  the  brcast-plale  of  Aaron, 
which  respected  the  tribes  of  Dan  to  have  been  so 
assigned,  because  that  tribe  burned  the  city  of  Loish, 
and  produced  Samson,  who  fired  the  harvest  of  the 
Philistines,)  expresses  his  doubts  on  this  fact.  Milius, 
he  says,  counts  it  a vulgar  error,  and  Boetius  could 
not  had  it  vcrlhcd  in  that  famous  one  of  Rndolphus, 
which  was  nx  big  os  an  egg,  and  esteemed  the  best 
in  Europe.  Her^otus  (xi.  -14)  attributes  the  same 
quality  to  the  emerald. 

CARCANET,  Fr.  rarttm;  Mid.  Lat.  cnrcaniim.  hle- 
nogc  says  from  the  Gr.  KtfKivai,  a kind  of  chain. 

A kind  of  chain,  sc.  for  the  neck,  or  a necklace. 

For,  said  tluy,  they  hsrr  thr  luirc  bows,  Um  sunic  rich  nU’ 
broiderfd  gnwni,  th«  umr  golctrn  rbulas  sed  mrmtir  of 
woinuniih  pmota,  hanging  on  their  cowardly  bodies  and  faira 
hearts:  wfaere  we  hare  also  the  miuc  weapons  aod  badjes  we  bad, 
and  our  hearts  more  lively  and  toun^euus  tbau  before,  tbmugb 
the  suodi}'  vlctorka  we  hare  tloce  gottco  of  them. 

A'«rlA.  /»MerrA,fol.390. 


Drink,  drink  olT  yonr  bewla, 
tVr'il  enrich  both  our  beada  and  our  sottli 
\t^tth  ranary, 

A earAanctrii  face 
Sares  a U^diuua  race. 

For  the  lodias  about  us  we  rarry. 

Brvpn*.  Tkt  0«a4  TtUmt. 

In  our  aonsls  or  cronides  we  find  upon  record,  that  while 
Lucius  Paulus  and  Q.  Mardus  were  Censors  of  Ron»e,  the  pcsti* 
loot  cmrbmmcle  (a  dueaee  a]>propruit  to  Froraoco  nod  Lauignedoe 
is  France)  come  first  Into  Italle. 

ffrdtttni,  T.  IL  fol.  24 1. 

1 fiod,  on  the  one  side  that  A great  many  think  it  oo  rarity, 
upon  a mistakeo  persuasion,  that  not  only  there  are  store  of  car* 
hmmriet,  of  whieh  this  is  one ; bnt  that  sdl  diamonds,  and  other 
glitteriog  jewels,  ahine  iu  the  dark.  Whereas,  on  the  other  aide, 
there  are  very  learned  men,  who  (plausibly  enough)  deny,  tlaat 
there  are  any  carbtmeiri  or  shining  atnites  at  all. 

iloy/r.  OSernwrioM  on  a Durmwid  that  eAixrt  in  ike  dark. 

The  infectious  steams  presently  Invaded  the  lower  part  of  his 
teg,  aod  produced  a pungent  paiu  sjkI  blister,  wbirh  turned  to 
II  pestilential  carhtmU,  that  eonld  scarce  be  curv'd  in  a fortalghl 
after.  /d.  OftkeSmAttUjr4(fEjflitviumt,th.ri. 

Therefore  he  would  have  it  lus  way ; aod  our  friend  is  to  driiUt 
till  he  b carbMnciedt  and  taa’brilied  ; after  which  wr  will  send 
him  down  to  somke,  and  he  burned  with  hb  ancestors  In  Derby* 
ablre.  Tatter^  No.  66. 

I ■ ■ . - -Pro re  tliat  scene 

The  gloomy  night  for  ever  to  expel. 

Imagination’s  wanton  skill  la  ebuns 
Of  pearl  tbroitgboTit  the  vUiotvary  hall 
Suspends  tathaneUt,  gems  of  aalive  light, 

Einuting  splendour,  such  as  talranortray. 

Ctartr.  Atkrniai,  book  Iv, 

The  Cakbunct.x  held  the  Bfth  place  among  precious 
stones  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients  { namely, 
after  diamonds,  emeralds,  opals,  and  pearls,  next  to  it 
ranked  the  topaz,  (^musius  ad  SoUnum,  230.)  llteo- 
phrastus  states  that  the  Carbuncle  is  found  at  Car- 
thage, and  Marseilles,  in  Egypt  among  the  Caladupi, 


My  wife  Is  shrewish  w1>eu  I keep  not  bawrcs{. 

Say  Uiat  1 lingered  with  you  at  your  shop 
Tu  see  the  makltig  of  her  carkanei, 

And  that  tomorrow  you  vill  bring  it  home. 

Skshpeare.  Comedf  «/  Brran,  fd. 

About  hia  oeckc  a carAmeU  rich  he  ware, 
t>f  precious  stoars,  all  set  in  gold  n-clt  tried, 

Hift  armes  thnt  erst  nil  warlike  weapons  bare. 

In  golden  bracelets  waotonlv  were  tied. 

Harrimglan.  Oriaut/a  /hrinsa,  book  vii.  sL  46./ 

CA'RC.ASS,  1 Fr.  terr^wasr;  Mid.  I>nt.  corrorium. 
Ca'rcaslikk.J  Perhaps  immediately  from  the  Fr. 
caguoiti  U.rarca*$o,  a quiver,  oh  «tmilifudi/>nn  rum  pha- 
retra  f rc.  with  an  empty  quiver.  See  Junius,  Menage, 
Du  Cange,  and  Wacblcr.  Applied  to 

A dead  boily } any  thing  decayed ; in  a ruinous  state; 
the  mere  shell ; the  skeleton ; ua  the  carcau  of  a 
house. 

Howe  ca  I,  quotb  he,  be  sotc  tberof.  May  y*  taking  rp  of  a 
roannes  boues,  A setting  hys  carcat  la  a gay  shriae,  A Uien  ki«- 
Lug  Ilia  bare  acalpc,  make  a ntS  a ssiut. 

Sir  TAamat  A/ore.  fffirkrt,  fbl.  190. 

He  wcMilde  liaue  commaunded  the  karAajfyke  syrke  man  to  be 
had  away,  and  then  haer  all  to  washed  hintsHfe  with  water. 

rdaU.  A/tek,  ch.  11.  fbl.  91. 

Thrc  times  alwut  the  walls  of  Troy  was  Hector  haled  on  ground 
flis  fixrcai  eke  ArrblUcs  bad  for  goldc  exchaunged  rouwt. 

Pkatr.  A-lneidet,  book  I. 

But,  fur  ouf  Inirniug  of  tbr  dead,  by  all  means  1 am  woono 
To  salisfie  iby  king  therein,  without  the  alcnderrat  gai^ 

Made  of  their  sj>oyle<l  tarkemn ; but  freely  (bdog  slaiae) 

They  aball  be  all  eonsum  d with  fire. 

Ckmpman.  Hamer' t lliadf  book  rU.  fol.  103. 

Barr.  Hccre’sasuy, 

That  shakes  the  rotten  tarknue  of  old  death 
Out  of  hU  raggaa. 

Skaktfeart,  Kin§  Jakn,  foL  7m 
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Thf  Rn)*»ca  roa«t,  *t1kvk  w«tc«  o*crtbrew 
BuKirl*  and  hii  Mrmjdtian  cbiralr^r. 

While  orith  prrfiduttu  hatrirtl  they  puna'd 
Tbr  ■njasraen  of  Gosbcti^  who  Iwbdtl 
From  the  ufc  »horv  tbetr  Hoatinj^  carAiutt 
And  broken  chariot  whecU. 

Pdrrsiifsrr  book  i.  !•  315. 


nor.  It  U ttill  a ]iishop*a  S«c,  and  coataiiM  about 
15,000  inhabitants;  miuiy  of  whom  are  emploj^d  io 
the  manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of  cloth  for  the  CARD. 
Levant  market.  The  situation  of  the  town  near  the 
great  canal,  It  the  ^ility  of  exporting  Its  mer- 
chundisc,  and  creates  a trade  with  both  India  and 


H.  tWDk.  lh.tProrld.,«.  fill.  kl>  p,.r«,  ..d  ki.  k«Mi,  o.ly  , Since  the  lUvolulion  it  has  been  the  cl.ief 

to  pamper  his  uwne  e«rcau,  to  invite  bun  to  take  hit  ease  ami  town  in  the  department  of  the  Audc,  and  IS  about 
bit  fill,  that  it,  to  aer>'c  hit  base  appetites  witli  all  the  occatioas  thirty  miles  west  of  Narhonoe,  and  nenrlv  fifty  south* 
of  MO-  ivart.  5#raw«  U.  V.  iv.  cast  of  Toulouse.  I-At.  43®  IS' N- loDg.  E. 


Fast  by  the  ature  necks  he  held  CARCERAL.  Lnt.  cnrcfr,  a prison  ; a coertvirdo,  fuod 

Aod  adp'd  in  either  bsad  hia  scaly  foct{  txirf  prohibet.  Varro.  (JarixreM  (the  barriers  or  starting 

Till  from  ibeir  horrid  e*n»*$n  eapcll’d  post)  arc  SO  called  because  horses  are  restrained  (coer- 

A.  Ice^ik  .ke  e™,«r)  from  goiog  beyond  them,  before  the  signj  » 


CARCASSONNE,  the  ancient  Carcato,  an  old  City 
of  France,  situated  on  the  river  Aude,  in  Lower  Lon* 
^edoc,  which  divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The 
mrmcr  is  called  the  City,  by  way  of  distinction.  It  is  the 
older  part,  and  contains  the  Cathedral  j but  the  lower 
town  is  the  more  handsome.  Carcassonne  is  defended 
by  a castle,  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  was  formerly 
the  Capital  of  a County,  and  the  residence  of  a Gover* 


given. 

The  Goth,  karkfr } A.  S.  rartrm  ; Dutch  and  Gcr» 
krrkerj  Wachter  says  it  may  be  derived  from  (he 
A.  S.  cark,  cura,  care,  (of  which  prisons  are  fuU.) 

Notwithstandiiur  through  fsuour  Ihcv  were  rontcated,  that  he 
should  be  released  from  his  tmrrtritl  intiursnee,  is  cssc  lie  would 
put  in  fufficirnt  sarctie  In  the  kind's  cbsocerK,  and  swcrc  that  he 
shall  peaer  bolde  or  faoour  oar  such  opinioas  hereafter. 

>Vr.  i/urtyrs,  part  ri.  foL  G05. 


C A 

CARD,  t*.  *1  Fr.  carle ; Lat.  cfutrla,  from 

Card,  IS.  X<^^7Sitnd  that  from  x**F"<'* 

CVre»*tablb,  n.  wnv,  inscit/pfre,  to  grave,  to 

Ca'rdkr,  n.  (write. 

Ca'boixo,  n.  r The  shipman‘s  corrf  is  his 

CA'aD*DKVOTBD,  chart:  Mappes  and  carder; 

CA'an-iiABKa,  ore  maps  and  charts."  See 

CA'ax».MATCH-KAKCR.J  Steevcos  on  Hamlet,  act  v. 

sc.  1. 

Item,  that  no  blMphcminf  of  God,  or  deiestabir  Rwesrin^ 
be  wed  In  any  ship,  nor  commoniration  of  rilialdrie,  filthy  tales, 
or  nifo^y  Ulke  to  be  suffred  in  the  company  of  any  ship, 
Dclthcr  dirtof,  ettrdimg,  (ablio;^,  oor  otber  diueltw  fames  to  W 
fre4)ueatcd. 

Uakbtyt.  y*fSgt,  ^*e.  Inttrmctiotit  Caiafa,  V.  L fol.  St7. 

laprimis,  to  banish  swearipf , dice  aod  e^r^-ptmyimg,  and  filthy 
eoennmnicalion,  and  to  seme  God  twice  a day  with  the  ordinary 
Knike  Qsusll  in  churches  of  England. 

Id.  M.  FnUshrr,  v.  lii.  fol.  7h. 

Playinf  at  cards  and  tables  b some  what  more  tollerable,  onely 
for  as  mocb  as  therein  wytte  is  tnore  rsed,  and  Icsec  tnssta  is  in 
fortune,  all  be  it  thrrin  is  wythcr  laudable  study  or  oxcrciae. 

Sir  Tkoimms  Eiyai.  Ths  Gsvemsar,  p.  91. 

Tra.  a Tengeancft  on  ytmr  crafty  withered  hide, 

Yet  1 bane  fac'd  it  with  a card  of  ten. 

SkmAsyeart.  Taming  t/U  Skrrw,  foL  31S. 

I ray  selfe  bane  all  the  other. 

And  tha  very  porta  thay  blow, 

AU  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

I'lh'  ship-man's  eitrd.  Id.  Macbetk,  fol.  132. 

And  because  the  altars  were  not  so  cade  to  be  repaired  afuln, 
^ey  provided  tables,  whereof  some  before  used  toserrefor  ^o* 
kards,  dicers,  and  ratdets,  hut  they  were  holy  enoofh  for  the 
pncft  aod  Us  pageant. 

Kn»r.  Hitinry  cf  Hsf^rwiatiaa,  fol.  146. 

Nay,  he  it  that  he  shonld  espy 
raise  carifiiN^,  what  of  it  .* 

It  Rbal  b«  thought  but  ielousia 
In  hUn,  or  want  of  wit. 

Warner,  /ilkiant  Engtand,  book  ri. 


R D. 


This  year  died  Lanfrank,  after  he  had  hern  ArchbiFhop  of 
Canterbury  eighteen  years,  who  had  brought  the  Monks  to  some 
good  order,  that  before  his  time  followed  hunting:  and  hawkiny, 
dicing  aod  esrdtag,  to  the  great  discredit  of  Uicir  profession. 

Baker,  Wtlham  II,  Anno,  lOdf. 

Some  enquire  wheilier  the  trade  of  eord-iasAcrs  and  dire- 
makers be  lawful  t and  the  reason  of  their  doubt  is,  berau-'w  these 
things  are  us'd  by  the  worst  of  ineo,  and  to  rery  rile  purposes ; to 
wbtcli  these  arts  <lo  minister,  and  thrrrrore  are  rensotubly  sun- 
pected  as  guilty  of  a partiripMlon  of  the  consequent  crintes. 

Taylor.  Bale  sf  Casucsesee,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  contract?  why,  the  whole  tribe 
of  card-tnatKk-makrrty  which  frequent  (bat  quarter,  piuwc«I  by  his 
door  the  very  next  day,  In  hopes  of  bring  larnght  off  after  the 
same  manner.  A^ef«r«r,  No.  251. 

1 think  U b rery  wonderful  to  tee  persona  of  the  best  sense 
passing  sway  a dozen  hours  togetlier  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a 
pack  ^ cards,  with  no  other  CMti'crsatioo  but  what  is  raadsAipof 
a few  game  phrases,  or  no  other  Ideas,  bat  those  of  blsck  sad  red 
■pots  ranged  together  ia  different  figures.  Id.  No.  9X 

My  business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was  nffrred,  every 
place  in  which  raanktod  wna  to  be  seen  ; but  at  card-tmhltt,  bow* 
ever  brilliant,  I bare  always  thcraghl  ray  ririt  lost,  for  1 could 
know  nothing  of  the  company,  but  tbeir  clealhrs  and  their  face*. 

^ehfuaa.  Tkt  Hamkler,  No.  10. 

Pen  raisses,  at  wbosa  age  their  raother*  wore 
The  back-striag  and  the  bib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  wotuanhood,  fit  pupils  in  the  school  , 

Of  card'deraitd  Umr,  aod  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  corner  of  tbc  board, 

Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 

Cswper.  Task,  book  Iv. 

The  origin  of  plafisig  Card*,  and  the  order  of  their 
tronsorissioo  from  one  country  to  another,  is  a matter 
of  profound  controversy  among  antiquaries.  The 
French  writers  have  long  been  used  to  claim  the  in* 
vention  to  themselves ) and  the  Jesuit  Mcoestrier, 
if  not  the  author,  is  a principal  advocate  of  the  tin- 
grounded  opiDton,  that  they  were  first  used  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  in  order  to  divert  that  Prince 
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CARD,  during  hta  aberration  of  intellect,  (fti'j/.  ntrieusr  et  in- 
StrucUve,  n.  174.)  In  this  oj>inion,  with  j^me  modifi- 
* cations.  McncRtrier  hns  been  supjKirted  or  copleil  by  a 

host  of  writers,  of  more  or  less  authority ; Pere  Daniel, 
the  EncydoiuEilists,  \'illarcl,  Chesnaye-cs-ltois,  ami 
Monceau.  llullet,  however,  {Rechrrehts  H'uivriouts 
sur  Ics  Curtet  ii  joufr,)  has  four  or  five  years 

upon  tlic  <late  llxetl  by  Mcnestricr,  by  ^>\ng  back  to 
137c ; and  be  has  been  followed  by  Fabricius,  Schoep- 
flin,  Fournier,  dc  \‘igny,  ;.nd  Si.  Foix,  in  works 
which  it  is  little  necessary  to  K|>ecify  here.  Ix*  ^larrc 
and  1j6  Gcndre  build  u{Km  llerodotus,  (i.  94,)  and 
ascribe  (Jards,  among  other  unsubstantial  preven- 
tives of  hunger,  to  the  famisliing  Lydians.  Court 
de  Cicbelin  attribute^  them  to  the  Egyptians  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  incorporates  them 
with  (he  mysticism  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  virtues  of 
(he  sacred  number  seven.  This  path  has  been  pur- 
sued to  much  greater  extent,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Uuchaa, 
who  discovers  the  signs  of  the  itodiac  in  the  twelve 
pictured  Cards  ; the  divisions  of  the  year,froni  solstice 
to  solstice,  .uid  from  equinox  to  equinox,  in  the  black 
and  red  colours  ; the  four  sca.Rons  in  the  four  suits  ; 
the  we^ks  in  the  whole  number,  fifty-two  } the  ap- 
parent course  <>f  the  sun  in  the  dealing  from  left  to 
right  i the  game  Whist  in  the  Hebrew  to  regu- 
late } and,  once  for  all,  the  sum  of  the  days  in  the 
solar  year,  in  the  following  sagacious  computation : 


Number  of  pips  in  each  suit  ....  53 

Multiplied  by 4 

^0 

Pips  upon  pictured  Cards 1*2 

Honours  .at  ten  each 1^0 

Number  of  Cards  in  each  suit ....  13 
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The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  this 
reasoning  is  afterwards  nssumetl  by  the  same  writer, 
to  account  for  the  employment  of  Cards  by  Gipsy 
fortune-tellers. 

The  Abbd  de  Longueriie  asserts  the  claim  of  the 
Italians  to  the  invention  of  C'nnls,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Baron  de  Heineken,  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, in  the  thirteenth,  'llie  Abb^  Hive  strenuously 
contends  for  Spain.  Cards,  he  says,  were  invcnteii  ns 
early  as  1330,  byNicoIoo  Pepin,  and  hence  from  the 
initials  of  his  niimc  obtained  the  title  yuipes,  by  which 
they  arc  still  known  in  that  country'.  Bullet,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  .Aciuiciny,  has 
derived  this  word  from  the  liastpie  Snpa  fiat.  Passing 
into  Italian,  as  Naiii,  it  has  been  loosely  explainer]  by 
the  Della  Cruscan  Etymologists,  as  svTta  Hi  ^moco  Jait’ 
dulUsro.  Breitkopf  ( t’ersurh)  sought  for  it  in  the 
Arabic,  aiwl  is  inclined  to  trace  it  from  Na(fi,a  fortune- 
teller. It  is  perhaps  to  (his  last  conjecture,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  ingenious  and  elaborate  Rraearchrs 
of  Mr.  Singer  j or  at  least  for  his  first  direction  to  the 
liypothesis  of  the  Oriental  invention  of  Cartls. 

The  learned  Hyde,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
Preface  to  his  work  de  tuHit  brientutibat,  projected  an 
Appemlix,  which  was  to  contain  a Ilutvria  Chartiludd. 
This,  if  it  bad  been  undertaken,  .irobably  might  have 
«et  the  question  wholly  at  rest.  Mr.  Singer,  without 
that  necessary  acquaiulance  w ith  the  eastern  languages 


which  alone  could  enable  him  to  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion to  its  soun’C,  has  raised  a powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  his  theory,  that  Europe  owes  to  the  Moors 
the  knuw'Iedge  of  Cards,  which  he  believes  to  be  only 
an  extension  of  Chess  •,  and  even  if  he  hns  not  fully 
established  his  own  opinion,  he  has  effectuallv  sub- 
verted all  tho.se  of  his  predecessors. 

No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  Homan 
writers,  of  any  game  played  with  Cards;  and  this 
negative  sirgmnenl  is  much  strengthened  by  the  enu- 
iiuTutioii  of  games  w ith  which  a fashionable  and  ac- 
complished youth  ought  to  be  acquainted,  occurring 
in  Ovid‘«  Manual  of  Intrigue,  (de  Jrte  Amand.W.) 
Many  games  of  chance  are  prohibited  by  early  ordi- 
nam-es  of  the  ('hristian  Church,  but  not  one  'which 
bears  any  relation  to  Curd-pluying ; nor  even  os  late 
os  the  XlVlh  century,  is  this  anms<mcn(  mentioned 
by  the  Hutnancers  and  Chroniclers,  who  generally 
afford  such  hiithful  pictures  of  domestic  habits.  One 
manuscript,  formerly  in  the  Koxbnrghc  collection,  and 
now  in  that  ofSirEgerton  Brydges,  entitled,  U ifeinaa 
de  Hui  Mtimdui,  attributed  to  the  XlVth  century, 
is  illuiniiiated  with  a group  ofa  King  and  three  noble- 
men playing  at  Cards ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
body  of  the  romance  contains  no  nmttcr  Uiustrntivc 
of  this  drawing. 

'J  he  Oral  pttsUite  mention,  which  occurs  of  Cards  in 
England,  is  in  4 Edward  IV.  14R1,  when  a statute  was 
passed,  prohibiting  their  iinporution ; but  (here  are 
expressions  in  olderdocuments,  which  make  it  probable 
that  they  were  not  unknown  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
ivirl  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  in 
common  use  early  in  the  fifteenth.  If  a phrase,  cited  by 
Anstis,  ( f/u/.  Order  of  the  Gorier,  ii.  3u7,)  from  the 
AV'ardrabe  Holls  of  EdwanI  I.,  ordering  eight  shiUings 
and  fivc-j>cncc  to  be  disbursed  to  Waller  .Sturton,  for 
the  King's  expenses  nd  fira/uor  be  interpreted 

of  Cards,  they  were  known  in  Euglaud  before  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  In  Italy  the  date  of  their 
introduction  is  equally  uncertain.  Ttrabosebi,  (vi, 

р.  ii.  4(r2.)  cites  0 manuscript,  Trattato  del  guverno  della 
famiglia,  to  which  he  assigns  the  date  1*299.  In  this 
Canbare  expressly  named  } but  the  date  given  to  the 
manuscript  a]q»ears  to  be  disputable.  The  first  game 
played  by  the  Italians  was  Trappola  ; of  which  little  is 
known,  except  that  the  Pack  used  in  it  consisted  of 
thirty-six  (Karels  of  four  Suits;  Spade,  (Sivortls.)  Cappe, 
((  up«,)i>ea«ri,  (Pieces  of  Money, )and  i^ti5/om‘,(Clubs,) 
each  Suit  had  three  figur^  Cards;  Re,  (King,)  Covallo, 
(Knight,)  Fante,  (Footuum.)  and  the  numer.'da  were, 
1.  3.  7.  H.9.  10.  These  sort  of  Cards  are  still  used  in 
Spain,  (jcrmany,  and  Italy.  Tarocev  ap|>ears  soon  after- 
wards to  have  succeeded  Trappola  in  fashionable 

с. Rtimation.  In  this  game  fifty-six  Cards  were  used, 
four  Queens  being  added  to  the  figured  Cards.  Besides 
these  twenty-two  others,  called  Tarocchi,  were  em- 
ployed, each  distinguished  by  some  particular  emble- 
matical device.  This  wo^  is  derived  variously 
according  to  the  fancy  of  etymologists;  by  .Moroslni, 
from  the  Greek  *rapm)x«t,  sodales  itli  tfuiciLi  cauad  ad 
/iirtim  C0MrcJ»tMJ»t;  by  Court  de  Gebelin,  in  the  Disser- 
tation of  u friend  which  he  gave  to  the  public,  from 
Taruth  an  Egyptian  term,  appropriated  to  Cosmogony, 
undcompmintlcd  of  the  article  T,  the  word  .A,  (science,) 
and  HoifA.  (Mercury.)  The  French  appear  to  have  the 
word  though  differently  applied : among  them  Cards  with 
printed  or  dotted  backs  are  called,  (though  we  koow  not 
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CAUD.  wliy)  With  thU  complicated  pack  of  sevcnty- 

eight  Cards,  Taroeve  wu  played  in  England  in  the  time 
of  Jamei  I.,  during  whose  reign  the  paasion  for  Cards 
was  lo  strong,  that  Malone  informs  us  the  audience 
at  the  theatres  used  them  to  amuse  themselves 
before  the  performances  began,  K,Supp.  Ob$.  on  .SAak- 
tptate,  31.)  But  we  forbear  any  attempt  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  Tarocco*  those  who. arc  desirous 
to  become  adepts,  may  gratify  their  curiosity  by  cnn< 
suiting  Mr.  Singer's  Hftearches  inlo  the  J/istory  oj 
placing  Cards,  236  or  Baretti's  Account  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Italif,  11.  217-  Both  Tarocco  and  its 
offshoot  Minchiaie,  in  which  the  Taroechi  arc  increased 
to  forty>one,  are  still  played  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ; the  first  in  Pi^mont  and  Lombardy,  the 
last  in  Tuscany.  Mr.  Singer  has  given  engraved  s|>e- 
cimens  of  the  Taroechi  Cards.  They  hear  a pointed 
resemblance  to  those  in  modem  use  among  the  Hiiulus. 
In  Mr.  Douce's  collection  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
puck  of  these  Hindu  Cards,  painted  with  great  delicacy 
on  ivory,  mid  highly  illuminate<l  with  gold.  Ninety- 
six  Cards  comprise  seven  ISuits;  vi£.  Suns,  Moons, 
Crowns,  (‘ushions.  Harps,  Ia?ttcrs,  and  Swords.  The 
numerical  Cards  run  from  1 to  lo.  There  arc  only 
two  figured  Cards  in  each  suit,  a .Schah  or  King,  and 
aA'izieror  Horseman  ; but  besides  these  are  twelve 
detached  Cords  with  various  devices,  probably  corres- 
|>onding  in  application  with  the  Euro)>ean  Taroechi. 

Whatever  might  be  the  date  of  (Ite  introtiuction  of 
Cards  into  France,  it  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.  who  died  in  1461,  the  figures  and  suits  underwent 
a change  j and  those  now  in  use  among  ourselves  were 
substituted  for  the  Spanish  forms.  The  four  Suits 
became Pi^irr,  (Lam^e,)  7’rf^e,(Trefoil,)C<rtfr,  (Heart,) 
Carreau,  (Lozenge  or  Diamond.)  The  four  Kings  of 
these  respective  Suits  were  colled  David,  Alexander, 
Charlemagne,  and  Cssar  j the  four  Queens,  Pallas, 
Arginc,  Judic,  and  Rachel  ^ the  four  Knaves,  {faletSf) 
Hector,  Lancelot,  Ogier,  and  La  Hire.  Pcrc  Daniel 
and  Bullet  have  each  racked  their  invention  to  inter- 
pret their  titles.  'The  Kings,  with  the  exception  of 
David  who  is  Charles  VII.,  arc  left  alone  ; but  Diiniel 
finds  in  the  Queens  the  four  mu.<it  distuiguishcd 
females  of  that  time.  Pallas  is  Joun  of  Arc  ; .\rginc, 
(/Jr^ina,)  Mary  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Charles  VII.  j 
Rachel,  .Agnes  Sorel,  his  mistress;  and  Judic, Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  his  mother.  Of  the  Knaves,  Hector  is 
Hector  Golard,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Louis  XL; 
Lancelot  is  the  well  known  Knight  of  the  Lake  ; Ogier 
is  a Chevalier,  whose  tomb  still  exists  in  the  ISIonas- 
tcry  of  St.  Faron,  at  Meaux  ; and  La  Hire  is  the  sur- 
name of  the  illustrious  Etienne  dc  Vignolles.  Bullet 
is  dissatisfied  with  much  of  this  explanation ; he  makes 
Ann  of  Brittany  both  Argine  and  Judic,  and  converts 
Hector  inlo  the  son  of  Priam,  from  whom,  through 
Astyanax,  called  Francian  by  the  Romancers,  the  Kings 
of  France  affect  their  descent. 

If  the  Moors  were  the  introducers  of  Cards  into 
Europe,  it  is  probable  that  the  Spaniards  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  at  a much  earlier  period  than  that 
(1332,)  which  occurs  in  the  dit^puted  passage  cited  by 
the  Abbd  Rive  from  Gutcry's  translation  of  Gweeara's 
tlpUtle,  containing  a prohibition  by  Alphonso  XL,  or 
than  the  more  accredited  prohibition  of  John  I-  in  13S7. 
The  two  principal  national  gauies  of  Spain  are  Ombre 
and  Quadrille.  The  first  (W //rjanAre,  the  man)is  derived 
by  Bullet,  from  the  deep  thought  and  reflection  rc- 
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quired  by  it,  which  makes  it  worthy  the  attention  of  a CARD, 
man;  and  les.s  fancifully  by  Mr.  Singer,  from  one 
the  players  W //om6re,  undertaking  the  game  against 
the  rest.  AV'aller  and  Pope  have  immortalized  this 
game  in  English  verse.  In  the  time  of  Belinda  it  was 
the  favourite  amusement  of  our  women  of  fashion; 
and  the  lines  of  the  first  named  poet.  **  On  a Card  torn 
at  Ombre  by  tbe  Queen,”  lead  to  a suspicion  that  it 
might  have  been  imported  into  England  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with  C harles  II.  The 
terms  in  it  arc  alt  Spanish.  The  chief  Cords  are  called 
Matadores,  (Killers.)  The  first  of  thc.se,  tlic  ucc  of 
Spades,  is  EspadiUa, (Short  Swonl;)  the  second  .Uunii/a 
or  .MatiUa,  (a  Bracelet,  of  which,  however.  Bullet  has 
given  another  etymology,)  is  the  seven  in  a red  .Suit 
(being  the  lowest  Card,)  the  two  in  black;  this  is 
named  by  one  of  the  players,  and  is  counted  for  any 
Curd  tbe  value  of  which  he  chooses  it  to  assume. 

Baslo,  the  third,  is  (be  ace  of  Clubs;  the  fourth  is  a 
red  acc,and  when  it  ts  agreed  to  play  in  that  colour  it 
is  called  Panto,  (an  Ace.)  ‘Jlie  money  pUyed  for  is 
called  a Pool,  from  PoUa,  a Stake.  Quadrille,  which  is 
a species  of  Ombre,  soon,  at  least  in  England,  outran 
its  parent  gome  in  popularity.  In  the  Spanish  packs 
the  tens  are  omitted. 

The  German  Cards  originally  were  called  Jlriefe, 
(Letters,)  and  Karlen.  Their  Suits  are  (Bells,) 

//rr/s«9,(Hcarl.s,)Cril«,  (Green,)  and  EuAehi, (Acorns,) 
but  these  devices  were  frequently  and  very  largely 
varied.  Cards  are  traced  with  much  proLiability  to 
that  country  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
and  Landsknecht  or  Lam<pienet,  (a  Foot  Soldier,)  is  tbe 
earliest  national  game. 

Various  solutions  hare  been  proposed  of  the  alle- 
gorical meaning  of  the  several  Suits  in  Cards.  The 
mur  orders  of  Society  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  Packs.  Spade  represent  the 
Noblesse;  Go/ipr,  (Chalices,)  the  Clergy ; the 
Citizens ; Bastoni,  Peasants.  So  in  France,  Pir/ue,  was  a 
Knightly  bearing;  Cfirur,  from  many  Scriptural  expres- 
sions, (applied  with  great  violence,)  represented  the 
Krclcsiastical  Order;  Trtfie,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Husbandman;  and  Correati,  (the  square  head  of  a 
Pike,)  was  the  weapon  of  the  .Archers,  who  were  levied 
from  the  lowest  classes.  In  (iermany,  SchclUn,  were 
ornaments  of  the  dress  and  appendages  to  the  Hawks 
of  men  of  quality.  Uertsen  and  CrUn,  may  be  explained 
os  Cicur  and  Trijie ; and  Eicheln,  were  (he  food  of 
I>abourcrs. 

But  there  U no  end  to  the  speculations  which  have 
been  raised  on  this  point ; and  the  treasures  of  recon- 
dite learning  which  have  been  imagined  by  more 
writers  than  Dr.  Buchan  to  be  conveyed  in  (!ards,  arc 
almost  infinite.  In  Germany,  Cards  have  frequently 
been  applied  to  purposes  of  moral  or  scientific  instruc- 
tion, and  examples  of  numerous  emblematical  Pucks 
arc  given  by  Mr.  Singer.  One  engraved  by  Jost 
Ammon,  in  1588,  is  accompanied  by  Latin  and  German 
verses;  and  as  their  great  object  is  to  itirulcnte  the 
advantages  of  Industry  and  I/earning  over  Iiilencss  and 
Drunkenness,  the  four  Suits  represented  are  Books, 
Prinl'ing-ballt,  IVine-pott,  and  /JrmAw^-cifps.Mr.  Douce 
possesses  a Puck  of  circular  Canls,  executed  bv  an 
artist  of  Cologne,  believed  to  be  .Alartin  Schoen,  com- 
posed of  five  Suits ; Hares,  Parrots,  Pinks,  Roses,  and 
f'oloinbincs,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  seventy. 

I.<ogic  was  once  taught  by  Thomas  Mnmer,  a learned 

2 Q 
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CAKD.  FmncitfCAn.  through  the  medium  of  the  following 
Suits  t Bells,  Crabs,  FUh,  Acorns,  Scorpions,  Turbins, 
Hearts,  Swallows,  Suns,  Stars,  IMgeons,  Crescents,  Cats, 
Shields,  Crowns,  and  Serpents ; all  which  probably  acted 
xnnemonically  with  a power  equal  to  Barbara  Ctlarenl, 
htc.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  hU 
scholars  adiranced,  excited  a suspicion  in  the  Rectors 
of  the  Unireraity  of  Fhburg  that  magical  arts  had 
been  employed  } and  the  unhappy  friar  only  escaped 
the  flames  by  a public  demonstration  of  his  newly 
invented  game.  Jurisprudence,  (icography,  Cbrooo« 
logy,  fienealogy.  Heraldry,  Mythology,  and  History, 
have  all  been  embodied  in  Cards.  Satirical  IVcks  have 
been  framed  on  the  passing  transactions  of  the  day ; 
and  the  Revolution  of  and  the  South  Sea  Bobble 
are  among  the  facts  recorded  on  pasteboard,  'ibese 
rapid  attempts  to  frame  Royal  roads  to  Science  are 
not  yet  abandoned,  and  even  in  our  own  days,  the 
Books  of  Satan"  are  often  diverted  from  their  original 
and  obvious  purpose  to  Inculcate  varieties  of  Sec- 
tarianism. 

The  English  names  of  the  Suits  are  bi>«Towed  partly 
from  the  Spanish,  partly  from  the  French  j the  Suita 
themselves  wholly  from  the  latter.  The  Soto  of  the 


first,  yaiei  of  the  second,  and  RmJe  of  the  Italians,  we  CARD, 
render  ATaone ; not,  as  Mr.  Anatis  states,  because  fitaee  ^ 
is  used  by  Chaucer  as  Son,  and  the  Knave  being  next 
in  power  to  the  King  and  Queen,  may  be  esteemed 
their  prt^eny.  Kaare,  as  used  by  Chaucer,  when 
joined  with  child,  signifies  only  male  child  { for  Kmave 
by  itself  is  a ser^’ont.  a young  fellow,  and  thus  cor- 
rectly represents  the  Frcifth  and  Spanish  term.  The 
figured  or  Court  Cards  were  commonly  called  Coat 
Cards  f i.  e.  according  to  Strutt,  (Sporit  and  Poitimet, 

291,)  men  and  women  who  wore  Coats,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  other  devices,  flowers,  animals,  &c. 
not  of  the  human  species.  A Pack,  in  the  old  writers, 
is  sometimes  called  a Deck,  and  generally  a Pairet 
from  the  Italian  Paio,  which  the  Della  Cruscan  \'oca- 
bulsry  defines  to  be  aa  corpo  %olo£una  co$a  ancorcki:  si 
dividt  IN  ntolti  parli.  A Stock  is  not,  os  some  have 
supposed,  used  for  a Park  of  Cards } but  in  those  games 
in  which  a part  of  the  l*ack  only  is  deoil  it  is  appUod 
to  the  remainder  which  arc  k^t  in  band. 

The  following  comparative  nomenclature  from  the 
principal  European  languages  is  portly  taken  from  Mr, 

Singer. 


Engltfh  ••••«• 
Grrmon 

Dvtcb  

lUlUn 
Spaniali. 
Pottufuete  .... 
Prencli  


DisnuMkch, 

Rautra,  ScheUea, 
RitfWa, 

Quadri,  Denari, 
Ladrilloa,  Uineroa, 
Oiroa,  Uitrm, 
Carreaux, 


Eof^Uab. . .. 
Gennan 
Dutch  ... 
ItaJiaa  .. .. 
Spaaiih. . . 
Portuneae 
PrCBCB  . . . 


Kine, 

Koni|r, 

Kooinf, 

Ke. 


Rey, 

Rcr, 

Rul, 


CluU, 

Kreuxea,  Elchela, 
Ctarer, 

Flori,  Mattoni,Baitoiu, 
Bauoa,  Patoa, 

Vs6t, 

TVertc, 


Hejuta, 

Heriea,  Rothr, 
Hcrtea, 

Coori,  Coppe. 
Cora^aea,  Copai, 
Ct^aa, 

C<BQra, 


.*tpadea 

f^ten,  OrSae  Laub. 
Seboppen. 

Prrebe,  Spada. 

Picaa,  Spadaa. 

' ."-Eapadaa, 
PSqoei. 


Oneen, 
Uberviaan, 
Komasia, 
Reina,  Caralln, 
Rtjroa,  Caralto, 
Krvaa,  Carallo, 
Kcicte, 


Koare. 

Uaicnnaaa. 

Bo«r. 

Fante. 

Soto. 

Snln. 

Valet. 


The  figures  on  F.uropenn  Cards  be.nr  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  on  the  Chinese.  These  lost 
named  Cards  are  not  always  of  the  same  form  or  size, 
nor  are  the  objects  uniformly  the  same  which  arc  re- 
presented on  them.  The  largest  are  much  smaller 
than  any  Cards  now  used  in  Europe. 

Cards  at  first  were  probably  painted  by  hand  ; and 
their  cost,  if  richly  embellished,  appears  to  have  been 
very  great.  In  1430,  the  Duke  of  Milan  paid  .AOOgold 
crowns  for  a Pack,  which  from  the  account  given  in  his 
life,  by  Petrus  Candidns,  {ap.  Muraiori,  xx.  986,)  arc 
supposed  to  have  been  TarocchL  The  rise  of  engraving 
on  wood,  in  the  early  |»art  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  Mr.  .Singer  has  investigated  dee|>ly  in  (he  second 
part  of  his  Researches,  necessarily  led  to  the  cheaper 
and  easier  multiplication  of  Cards. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  foreign  Cards,  espe- 
ci.'Uly  those  from  Spain,  were  in  high  repute  in  England. 
Toward.s  the  close  of  her  reign,  the  prohibition  of 
importation  was  renewed ; and  monopolies  of  the 
manufacture  were  so  frequently  granted,  that  a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  Into  them  was  considered  necessary. 
Charles  I.  established  a Comiiany  of  Card>makers  in 
1629  j and  the  Corporation  still  exists,  though  without 
either  Livery  or  Hall.  The  Puritanical  times  of  the 
Commonwealth  almost  destroyed  the  trade,  and  even 
after  the  Restoration  the  rage  for  foreign  manufacture 
prevented  any  Urge  demand  for  native  produce  j until. 


in  1684,  the  statute  against  importation  w^as  stricil^r 
enforced.  Since  that  time  the  increasing  superiority 
of  English  workmanship  has  distanced  all  compe- 
tition, and  large  quantities  of  Cards  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Those  intended  for  the  Spanish  settlements, 
still  however  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine  Madrid : Cartas 
finittimas  de  la  Real  /atrica  de  Madrid. 

The  favourite  English  game  of  HTtist  or  RTiisk, 
so  called  from  the  silence  observed  at  it,  differs 
but  little  from  Rujf  and  Honours,  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  between  the  years  lC'i4  and 
1680  j for  it  is  mentioned  as  very  commonly  known 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Complete  Gamester,  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  it  is  not  alluded 
to  in  the  first  edition  of  the  same  work  of  the  former 
date.  It  used  to  be  played  with  .Sirab&rrs,  an  additional 
stake,  which  the  holders  of  particular  Cards  swept  off 
the  board,  os  seamen  clear  their  decks  with  iostm- 
ments  of  the  same  name.  It  was  formerly  usual  to 
deal  four  Cords  at  a time,  and  to  put  out  the  twos 
in  this  game,  which  with  Put  and  j4U  Fours  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  the  .Servants  hall.  About  the  year 
1730,  a club  of  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  first 
Lord  Folkstone  is  named,  cultivated  it  scientifically  at 
a club  ut  the  Crown  Coffee-house  in  Bedford-row. 
The  term  Lore  applied  to  the  scale  In  this  gome  by  one 
party,  when  the  ^versaries  count  none,  has  been  traced 
both  to  ScotUnd  and  Holland.  The  first  supplies  the 
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CARD,  word  the  band.  So  miu>y,  /ore,  so  many  in  hazkd. 
— hoof,  in  l^tch,  is  the  weather  gage.  So  many  on  the 
DA^Mivp  ''leather  gage  j L e.  to  advantage.  Certain  Ca^s  also 
^ _ have  received  cant  names,  the  origin  of  which  has 
V ■-  deeply  exercised  antiquarian  ingenuity.  Among  these 
may  mentioned  the  Queen  of  Clubs,  which  is  called 
Queen  Bess,  as  is  said  from  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
that  Princess  : the  nine  of  Diamonds,  the  curse  of 
Scotland,  because  every  ninth  Monarch  has  in  that 
Kingdom  produced  misfortune ; not  because  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  night  before  the  battle 
of  CuUoden,  accidentally  issued  orders  on  the  back  of 
that  Card  no  quarter  should  be  given ; since  it  is 
clear  that  the  name  was  used  before  1745  : fur  Ned 
Stokes,  the  title  given  to  the  four  of  Spades,  we  are 
suable  to  ossIot  any  reason. 

The  sale  of  Cards  is  regulated  by  several  statutes. 


A duty  of  9s.  6d.  per  pack  is  imposed  upon  them,  and  CARD, 
penalties  arc  attadied  to  selling  them  unstamped  or  at 
second  band.  The  Ace  of  Spades  is  always  imprcaied  . 
by  the  Stamp  Office. 

Cards  are  printed  by  Blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  earliest  books.  The  Court  Cards  are  coloured  by 
means  of  several  paper  patterns  called  At 

first  printing  the  Card  is  in  outline,  and  the  colours 
are  afterwards  separately  applied  through  the  openings 
in  the  patterns. 

Mr.  Singer's  AesearrAes  has  been  the  work  principally 
followed  in  this  article  | but  the  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage  some  papers  in  the  viilth  volume  of 
the  ArdutfAogia,  Bullet,  Hechercket  stir  U$ 

CartaH  joaer,  Lyon,  1757,abookof  rare  occurrence ; 
and  Breitko{d^,  rersscA,  Leipeig,  1784,  moi. 


Casd,  V.  *\  Dutch,  kaerdfn,  oblupto  lanam  dedturre 
Cxan,  a.  V/erro.  Kilian.  Fr.  ctrrder;  It.  cardarcj 
Ca^bdeb.J  Sp.  cardarj  l«at.  cero,  from  ec</>v,  cAa/>er, 
to  shear. 

Mr.  Stcevens  thinks,  that  the  met.  in  Shakspcarc’s 
Henry  /F.  is  taken  from  muig/ing  c<Mrsc  wool  with  fine, 
and  cardwg  them  together,  whereby  the  roloe  of  the 
latter  is  diminished.  To  card,  ho  adds,  is  used  by  other 
writers,  for  to  mir.  In  Ritson's  opinion,  the  King 
means  that  his  predecessor  set  his  consequence  to 
hazard,  played  it  away,  (as  a man  loses  his  fortune,)  at 
cards,  Dyer  calls  it — the  mingling  card. 

Tb«  •kippinf  kiag  be«  tmbkd  rp  «od  douse 
\V*ilh  •kalloir  jesten,  uod  rush  burin  witu, 

Soeae  kindled,  sod  sdodc  burnt,  eardtd  hit  state. 

Mingled  hit  rojrattie  with  earpiof  fooles,  Ac. 

Shakfptare.  Hrnry  IV,  Fir$t  Part,  fol.  63. 
Petbc.  Bat  mine  is  sneh  s drench  of  baldrrdiub. 

Sock  a ttraage  cardrd  cnnninfnest,  the  r«7ne*bow 
Wbca  the  banp  beat  in  bcaren,  sbrtU  not  her  colonn 
Qaicker,  and  more,  than  Uu«dcc«it/al  woman, 
wearet  in  her  dyes  of  wickedness. 

BunnMmt  and  FUtcKer.  The  Tamer  Tam'd,  act  Ir.  ic.  4. 

— - . ■ ■ — Upon  these  taxatlont 

The  clothiers  all  not  able  to  mainUune 
The  many  to  them  loafing,  iiara  put  off 
The  spiosten,  <ardtr$,  fullers,  wearers. 

Sh^peart.  Henry  VIII.  fol.  208. 

I Go,  card  and  spin  ; 

And  leave  the  busioess  of  the  war  to  mca. 

Hrjdrm,  Oruft  JHetamrrykoietf  book  yll. 

— - With  equal  scale 

Some  deal  abroail  the  welbaasortcd  fleece. 

These  card  the  short,  tboM  comb  the  longrr  flake. 

Hyrr.  The  fleece,  book  lU. 

Then  the  sleek  brigbtrniDg  lock,  from  band  to  hand, 

Renewt  Its  cirrlli^  course : tbii  feela  tbc  ran/  ,* 

That,  ia  tbe  comb,  admires  its  growing  length.  /d.  H. 
Rehuld  the  fleer*  beneath  the  spiky  mtnh 
f>ro|>  its  long  locks,  or,  from  the  mingling  card. 

Spread  la  tuft  iiaket.  and  twell  dte  whiten'd  floor. 

Id.  li. 

CARDA^riNK,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Te~ 
fradytiamia,  order  Siluptoea,  natural  order  CVvr^ertf. 
Generic  character;  pod  bursting  cUstically,  the  valves 
turning  back}  stigma  entire;  calyx  a little  spreading, 
one  gland  on  each  side  between  the  shorter  stamina 
and  the  calyx  j forty-one  .tpecies,  natives  of  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  six  are  indigeaotia  to  EoglaiMl. 


C.ARDl'ACAL,  adj,  \ Gr.  xaplia,  the  heart,  from 

Ca'bdiacr.  J neap,  which  properly  is  punc- 

fum  nempe  rnmmuni  rNyaseij  rei  ,*  and  thence  cor, 
because  it  contains  the  sum  or  whole  of  life,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  the  fountain  of  it.  Lennep,  cardiacle  is  any 
thing  which  affects  the  heart either  disease  or  re- 
storative. 

Bat  wel  I wot,  thou  dost  mia  Iwrte  to  orme. 

That  1 bare  almoet  caught  a cardiuele. 

VhaHcer.  Tke  Pardemera  Proiagae,  V.  12347. 

Certes  lady  (qd.  I tho)  so  ye  moat  acedet,  or  els  1 bad  algh 
caught  soch  a trrdiacU  tor  sorrow,  I wot  it  wel  1 should  it  aeucr 
kauc  recoured.  Id.  Tke  Teetament  ^ Lane,  fol.  34)6. 

The  leaf  ofbalm,  aod  of  alleluia  or  wood  sorrel,  as  also  the 
roots  of  aathora,  rrprescat  the  heart  in  figure,  and  are  mrdiacat. 

* //.  Here,  .dntidete  against  .dihtum,  book  U.  ch.  ri. 

CARDI.ACE.K,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  Mollutca  Ace~ 
phala,  {Testaeea,)  including  the  genera  Cardiam,  Car- 
dila,  Cyprirardrtf,  Hiatella,  and  fiocordia.  Lam. 

CARDIALGIA,  from  aaph'a,  the  left  orifice  of  the 
stomach  and  1 am  pained,  in  Medicine,  the 

UsAaT-Bt'aN,  called  also  ardor  tentrkuU,  cordotuun 
and  cardiogmus.  An  uneasiness  at  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  stomach  arising  from  weakened  powers  of  diges- 
tion, which  refuse  to  combine  acid,  oily,  or  bilious 
substances  with  the  alimentary  mass.  Acids  arc  most 
generally  in  fault,  therefore  alkalis  and  absorbent  earths 
are  the  favourite  remedies.  Light  animal  food,  drink 
which  will  not  ferment,  as  brandy  and  water,  or  toast 
and  water,  camomile  tea,  and  the  mineral  alkaline 
waters,  will  soothe  the  s|)a.<iiuft  of  tbc  complaiitt  in 
general.  Magnesia  neutralizes  the  ackf  which  occa- 
sions cardialgia.  'Jluit  which  arises  from  oily  and  acrid 
sulistances  may  be  qxiietedby  sucking  gum  ambir ; and 
vegetable  acids  relieve  that  which  springs  from  Lile. 
Bitters,  tonic«,chal)bcatcs,  and  warm  resinous  pur- 
gatives may  be  administered  with  success  when  the 
complaint  appears  constitutional ; all  external  applica- 
tions, if  any  be  required,  should  be  directed  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach. 

CARDIFF,  u Borough  in  the  County  of  Glamorgan 
in  South  Wales,  anciently  called  Caer  Taj,  the  for- 
tress of  tbc  Taf,  the  river  on  which  it  stands.  In 
conjunction  with  Cowbrkige,  Llan  TrisaiiU,  ('ynfig, 
Aber  Afan,  Neath,  Swansea  aud  Lloughor,  it  returns 
one  Member  to  Paiiiamcnt.  The  Vicarage  hasaCuracy 
9 « 9 
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TARDIFF.  attached  to  it,  txilh  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
— • of  Cilouccfiler  ; but  there  i*  only  a ainglc  church,  the 

nf  having  been  <le«troyefl  by  an  inundation  in  I6O7. 

sluRF  ^ cnstlc  i»  of  remote  antiquity  } adjoining  the  gate 
tradition  [KiintA  to  a BlacJk  towfr  as  the  i)rison  in  which 
Kobert  Ihikc  of  Normamly,  the  son  of  the  Conqueror 
languished  for  thirly-six  years.  The  cnstle  is  partly 
inhabited,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute. 
A canal  connects  Cardiif  with  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and 
ships  of  2(M)  tons  navigate  to  the  town.  The  head  of 
this  great  work  is  5CH  feet  higher  at  Merthyr  than 
at  the  tide^lock  at  Cardiff,  ('onsidcrablc  trade  U car- 
ried on  with  Bristol,  to  which  place  the  principal 
exports  are  oats,  barley,  salt,  butter  and  poultry.  The 
only  manufneture  is  that  of  iron  hoo]>s.  Population 
in  I 1 , 1 . Distant  1 GO  miles  from  London,  cast 

from  Havcrfortl  West. 

C.UIDIGANSHIIIE,  a maritime  County  of  South 
Wales.  On  iu  inland  sides  it  borders  on  llie  Counties 
of  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  Radnor, 
Montgomery,  and  Merioneth.  A great  part  of  its 
SituatioQ,  southern  boundary  is  formed  hy  the  Tivy,  and  a 
extent,  luu]  pjjpi  northern  limit  by  the  Dory,  the  rest  of  its 

poi«i  stiocL  jyg  altogether  artiRcial.  Following  the 

coast,  along  the  margin  of  Cardigan  Hay,  the  whole 
length  U about  forty  mites,  in  a direction  from  north* 
ea^t  to  south-west ; but  its  medium  breadth  docs  not 
exceed  twenty  miles.  Within  these  limits  the  whole 
superheial  area  is  stated,  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
nt  G*5  sqimrc  miles ; and  the  population  at  five  dif- 
ferent periods  as  follows  ; viz. 


Datr.  labsMUntx.  Increase. 

UoO ;15,000  ' 

]}i0} -I  I.UKH  Ml  51  years. 

1811 ] il’,(XXI  1 18  i"  10  )«>«• 

IH'21 Sn.lKX))  13  io  10  years. 


The  whole  of  the  resident  population  in  May  1R91, 
was  57/7H4,  which  divided  by  the  above  area  gives 
nlher  more  than  cighly-fivc  persons  to  each  square 
mile,  M hii  h is  very  nearly  the  average  for  the  whole 
Prind|w»llty.  'fhesc  consi.sted  of  ^r.bOH  males,  ami 
females,  employed  in  the  following  propor- 


tions, 

Piunilir*. 

In  agriculture  6.31^ 

In  tmilc  and  manufacture  ....  ^501 
In  other  occupations  3^258 


Dinsiwt.  This  County  is  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  in  the 
Province  of  Canterbury,  and  contains  sixty-five 
parishes.  The  whole  is  divided  into  five  hundreds  } 
and  tradition  says  there  was  formerly  another  hundred, 
which  is  now  covereil  by  the  sea  forming  Cardigan 
Eneroxch-  Hay.  H'ithout  vouching  for  this  as  a fact,  there  Is 
ineou  of  strong  evidence  that  the  sea  Ua.s  made  great  encroach- 
ments  on  the  land  on  this  jwrt  of  the  coast.  Two 
MrmlMTs.  Members  are  returned  to  Parliament  by  Cardiganshire, 
one  fur  the  County,  and  another  for  some  of  the  chief 
towns. 

Gerversl  All  the  north,  north-cast,  and  eastern  parts  of  this 
sorftcr.  County  are  nigged  and  mountainous,  intersperseil 
with  values  ana  patches  of  peat.  Near  the  sen  it  is 
more  level,  especially  at  the  south-western  extre- 
mity. The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is  generally  loam 
incumbent  on  slate.  On  the  mountains  it  U thin  and 
poor,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  climate  in  the 


lower  parts  is  mild  and  moist,  in  the  elevated  districts 
it  is  Boinctimes  cold  and  piercing.  The  pnncijKil 
rivers  arc  the  Tivy,  the  Rydiol,  and  the  Yslwyth.  The 
Tivy  issues  from  a hike  called  Tivy-pool,  at  the  tup 
of  a mountain  in  the  north-east  j»art  of  the  County. 

This  lake  is  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference, 
surrounded  with  steep  rocks,  and  of  great  depth.  The 
river  at  first  flows  through  a rocky  uislricl,  and  after 
parsing  Tregaron  ami  LUiibeder,  it  becomes  the 
boundary  lictwccn  this  County  and  Coermartbenslure, 
and  then  enters  Cardigan  Bay  about  two  miles  be- 
low Cardigan.  The  Rvdiol  issues  from  I'linUmmon, 
and  flows  tow'ard:.  the  smith-west  till  it  fuiU  into  the 
sea  near  Aberjstwyth.  In  its  passage  across  the 
oountr)'  it  receives  the  Fynach,  and  near  llicir  con- 
fluence arc  the  noted  falls  of  that  name,  and  a curious 
bridge  consisting  of  two  arches  one  above  another. 

The  Vslivyth  rises  among  the  hills  towards  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  County,  and  joins  the  sea  near 
Aberystwyth. 

I'hc  level  p.irts  of  (his  County,  and  particularW  Vriretahie 
near  the  sea,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  producu. 
oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes ; the  quality  of  the  barley 
grown  in  some  parts  of  this  tract  U very  good,  and 
the  produce  large,  (hough  the  land  has  been  con- 
stantly under  a crop  for  at  least  half  a century.  The 
general  manure  is  sea-weed,  which  is  applied  every 
third  year.  Potatoes  arc  usually  grown  on  peal  moss, 
by  laying  the  potato  on  the  surface,  covering  it  with 
a little  manure  and  then  with  soil  dug  from  trenches 
between  the  rows,  which  serve  at  the  same  time 
ns  so  many  drains  (0  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Very 
few  sheep  arc  kept  on  the  low  grounds,  but  they  arc  Sheep, 
the  chief  stock  on  the  mountains,  and  arc  principally 
of  the  old  small  Welsh  breed.  The  quantity  of  land  Proportioa 
under  tillage  has  been  stated  nt  about  100,000  acres,  of  lltid  etd- 
nnd  that  in  pasturage  at  145,000  j the  remainder,  livnicd. 
ISO, 000  acres,  is  considered  as  waste,  among  which 
arc  some  large  tracts  of  marshy  or  hngg>'  ground. 

Mcvcral  kinds  of  metallic  ore  have  been  found  in  the  MetaUir 
mountains  of  thw  County;  the  chief  of  which  are  pi'xlucu 
lead,  iron,  and  copper,  none  of  which,  however,  arc  at 
present  very  productive,  though  in  former  times  they 
were  much  celebrated,  ami  silver  was  found  mixed 
with  the  Iciul,  in  such  pro(>orttun  (hat  forty  or  fifty 
ounces  of  the  former  and  1‘250  lbs.  of  the  latter,  were 
often  obtained  from  a ton  of  the  ore.  Hut  as  the  County 
docs  not  produce  any  coals,  this  is  a great  impedi- 
ment to  any  profitable  working  of  the  mines.  Good 
slates  arc  obtained  in  several  places,  particularly  near 
Abervstwyth,  where  they  form  an  important  article  of 
export.  There  arc  very  few  manufiictures  In  iheC'ounty, 
thc  chief  of  those  exporteil  are  the  produce  of  the  iron  tuirx  nuJ 
and  tin  works ; besides  which  there  are  a few  black  cumtneiTt. 
cattle,  and  pigs,  butter,  barley,  oats,  and  flannels  sent 
from  Aberystwyth  and  Cardigan. 

Caroigax,  in  Welsh,  ^fccrteiri,  the  chief  To'vn  of  the 
preceding  County,  is  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay,  on  a steep  acclivity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tivy,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  of 
seven  arches.  It  is  a large  old  town,  once  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  defended  by  a castle,  the  niina  of 
which  still  remain.  Cardigan  carries  on  a considerable 
trade,  as  the  registered  vctsels  belonging  to  the  town 
lately  amounted  to  about  10,000  tonji,  and  were  navi- 
gated by  nearly  1000  men.  It  also  unites  with  Aber- 
ystwyth, LUnbeder  and  Ardpar  in  sending  a Repre* 
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tentative  to  PBrIiament.  Cardigan  19  37  miles  from 
Aberystwyth,  and  from  London,  'fho  church  is  a 
Vicarage  In  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Population,  in 
1821.  ‘H97- 

CA^RDINAL.  n.  ¥r.  cardinal;  It.cardinale ; 

Ca'roisav,  adj.  (^P'  cordeTia^;  Dutch,  Ifarrfi- 

Ca^BOiNALSRiP.  fnael;  Lnt.  c<mfmnlu,  from 

CA'aniNAL,  (a  clokc.)  J cttrdo,  a hin^,  '*  that  on 
which  the  door  it  turned  and  returned  from  the  A.  S. 
cy.*‘aR.totura.  Tooke.ii.  191.  Du  Cange  quotes,  among 
olhert,  the  follow  ing  verses  : 

p9rtu  tufn  poitfs  time  Cartline  elauiiere  nmi/. 

AVf  Arnr  prater  eat  Pattor  ovUe  rtgit. 

C'artlo  ienei  portam,  nec  ftutt  rv/e/  iUm  remata 
Canline,  «ie  Pmpm  nihil  tmlrt  aitjae  rirU. 

Though  5pelman  seems  to  agree  that  the  word  it 
derived  from  tlie  Lat.  cardo,  he  differs  aa  to  the  cause 
of  the  application.  See  hit  Gloss.  Arch.  Du  Cange  and 
Menage. 

So  that  tiieie  cariiituitt  the  pope  Mm  seade 
it  Ml  Mm  asailede  o{  that  waa  Ido  amis. 

R.  GlamettitTf  p.  476. 

Novu  prerea  to  yr  ptonli.  pniyde  hit  aspide 
And  gaderrd  brm  a grvt  osC.  greren  he 
CoDSciem'S  anil  alle  eriatene.  and  catdmaU  trertviei. 

Pirn  Plomkwtan,  FtStea.  p.  383. 

A cariimall  WM  thllke  tide. 

Whirhe  the  ps^iate  hath  lonfr  desvred. 

And  tkerrv'pon  gretljr  conspired. 

Rat  wUan  lie  atgbe  fortune  is  failed. 

For  trfaicbe  long  time  he  hath  trauailed : 

That  like  fjre,  srbiche  Rtbna  brennetb, 

Tlirough  oat  hU  trnefull  herte  renaeUi. 

Gamrrr.  Cam/,  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  43. 

They  aboote  all  at  oae  marke 
At  ibc  cardinar#  hat 
Tliey  sbole  all  at  Uuit 
Out  of  tlieir  Klnmitr  tovnes 
They  tbote  at  Mm  with  crownes. 

6'4r/r<Mt.  Wkp  eamt  ye  wef  to  Caarl. 

For  wliat  other  is  all  bis dortrioe  then  of  benriites,  promotions, 
difnitaes.  bysfaoprikes,  eanUmaiUkypt. 

j T^mdatt,  ff'oriet,  fob  416. 

For  this  believe,  that  impodenre  ta  oow 
A caritimaf  rirtoe,  and  men  it  allow 
Revcreace,  nay  more,  men  stody  and  inrent 
New  ways,  nay  jrk>ry  to  be  iropixdeot. 

Jiraytam.  J'a  Mr.  H\  Brawn.  Of  tkr  Evil  l^e. 

The  colour  of  bis  face  was  as  all  geoerally  agree,  more  fresh 
durio}  the  time  of  bis  cardinaithip,  than  since. 

RtUftUw  Wattanianw,  p.  656, 

Rut  wc'vc  DO  lime,  my  dear,  to  waste. 

Come,  where's  your  tardimai,  make  baste. 

I4ayd.  CMt  Chat. 


Cardinal  it  the  title  given  by  the  Theodotion  code  CAA- 
to  tome  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Empire,  and  in- 
troduced  into  the  Romish  Church,  at  most  commonly 
believed,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  Car- 
dinals arc  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  or  the  principal  Eccle- 
aiattics  next  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  (hey  are  created. 

The  following  is  (he  form  of  address  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  creating  a Cardinal ; Creamus  te  socium  re- 
gibut,  superioren  ducibus,  el  soc-iutn  nostrum  ; and  on 
presenting  liim  to  the  other  Cardinals,  he  says,  Ilabetu 
fratrem.  (Fnbricii  Rt^^iofAeca  Anliquaria,  p.  465.) 

The  Cardinals  are  created  by  (he  Pope  when  there 
happens  to  be  vacancies,  and  sometimes  he  nominates 
only  one  or  two  at  a time  j but  commonly  the  pro- 
motion is  deferred  until  there  arc  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
vacancies.  The  jiersons  thus  promoted  are  generally 
selected  from  such  clergymen  os  have  bom  offices  in 
the  Roman  Court : some  arc  chosen  from  religious 
orders  ; eminent  Ecclesiastics  of  other  countries  ora 
likewise  elevated  to  this  dignity,  and  tbc  sons  of 
Sovereign  Princes  have  frequently  been  honoured  with 
a Cardinal  s hat.  They  arc  divided  into  three  classes  or 
ortiers,  consisting  of  six  Cardinal  Bishops,  fifty  Car- 
dinal Priests,  and  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons,  making 
in  all  seventy  persons,  and  constituting,  (when  their 
number  is  full,)  what  is  termed  the  Sacred  Colkge, 
three  of  whom  form  a Consistory.  The  number  of  Car- 
dinal Bishops  is  always  complete ; but  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Priests  and  Deacons  is  rarely  full.  The  six  Car- 
dinal Bishops  are  those  of  Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina,  Pne- 
ncstc  or  Palestrina,  Tusculum  or  Frescati,  and  Albano. 

Their  distinctive  dress  is  scarlet,  to  signify  that  they 
ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  and 
the  church  when  the  defence  and  honour  of  either 
require  It.  They  wear  a scarlet  cap  and  hat ; the  for- 
mer is  given  to  them  by  (be  Pope,  if  they  arc  at  Rome, 
and  is  sent  to  them  if  they  are  absent ; but  the  hat  is 
never  conferred  except  by  the  Pope's  own  hand } and 
they  arc  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Eminence'*  and 
'*  most  Eminent."  Most  of  the  great  offices  in  the 
Roman  Court  are  held  by  the  Caidinals,  who  enjoy 
very  extensive  privileges.  They  have  absolute  power 
in  (he  Church  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See ; to 
them  belongs  tbc  sole  right  of  electing  the  Pope,  for 
which  purpose  they  assemble  in  Conclave  ; and  they 
are  themselves  the  only  persons  on  whom  the  choice 
can  fall.  (Mosheim's  £cclesiasiical  U'utory,  cent,  xu 
part  ii.  ch.  U.  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  part  b ch.  L;  Adams's 
Religious  li'ortii  DUpiayctI,  vol.  I.  p.  309,  3rd  edit.) 

. Stavely,  in  his  RomuA  UurseUech,  (146.)  gives  the 
following  catalogue  of  Englishmen  who  have  been 
Cardinals,  and  must  of  whom,  he  adds,  came  to  an 
unhappy  end : 


A.  D. 

Nicholas  Breakspear  ....... . 1154 

William  Grisant. 1362 

Boso 1155 

Stephen  Langton  1206 

Roger  Curson isil 

Robert  Somarcot  lisi 

Robert  Kilwardby  1979 

Hugo  de  Evesham 1987 

William  Macclesfield 1SU3 

Walter  Winterbom 1305 

Thomas  Joyce  1311 

Serton  1361 


afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
afterwards  Pope  Urban  V. 

(nephew  of  Adrian  IV.) 
afterwards  .Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


one  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

died  before  the  receipt  of  the  Cap. 

Confessor  of  Edward  II. 

died  before  the  receipt  of  the  Cop. 
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DJNAL,  Grimviildaa  de  Gruant. .....  1S66 

qJ^.'  Simon  Langham 1576 

DONA.  Adam  Easton  1585 

Philip  Rcpingdon  1408 

Henry  Beaufort  1426, 

Christopher  Bambridge  .... 

Thomas  Wolacy  1520 

John  Tusher 1555 

Reginald  Pole  1536 

Peter  Pctow. 

WUliara  Allen 1588 


kinsman  of  Pope  Urban  V. 

one  time  DUbop  of  Ely  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

one  time  Abbot  of  I.«eicester«  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 


CAR. 
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one  time  Archbishop  of  York. 

one  time  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
one  time  Bishop  of  Rochester  j beheaded  before  he  received 
the  Cap. 

one  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 


A list  of  all  the  Cardinals  from  the  Papacy  of  Cal> 
listns  II.  in  1119.  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Benedict 
XIV.  1757.  will  be  found  in  Moreri’s  Diet.  Uist.ad  voc. 

CARDIOSPERMUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Octandria,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  Sapindi. 
Generic  character  : calyx  four-leaved  ; petals  four } 
nectary  four-leaved,  unequal } capsules  three,  connate, 
inflated. 

Five  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

CARDITA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
(.Vo//iaca  jlcfphala,)  of  the  family  Cardiacetf.  Generic 
character ; shell  regular,  equivalve,  inequilateral } 
hinge  with  two  unequal  teeth  } one  short,  straight,  situ- 
ated under  the  umbo  ) the  other  oblique,  marginal, 
extended  under  the  areola. 

Linneus  confounded  this  genus  with  Chama.  All  the 
species  are  marine,  and  they  are  said  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  rocks  by  means  of  a byssut,  like  the 
Mytili  and  Area. 

CARDIUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  bi^-nlve  shells, 
{MoUusca  Aetphata,)  of  the  family  Cardiacea,  Lam. 
Generic  character : shell  equivalve,  subcordate ; ,um- 
bones  slightly  prominent ; internalinarginofthe  valves, 
toothed  or  plicated ; hinge  with  four  teeth  in  each 
valve;  two  cardinal,  oblique,  approximate,  articulated 
crosswise  with  the  corresponding  hinges  ; two  lateral, 
remote,  inserted. 

'rhe  common  Cockle,  (C.  edule,)  which  may  be 
considered  as  a good  type  of  the  genus,  is  an  article 
of  food  for  the  lower  classes  on  many  parts  of  the 
coast.  There  are  several  other  British  species,  of 
which  the  C rcAiaafttm,  when  viewed  from  the  pos- 
terior margin,  presents  the  most  beautiful  form  of  any 
of  our  English  shells.  The  animal  of  this  genua, 
{Cerattes  ot Poli,)  has  a large  opening  in  the  mamtlc, 
and  the  foot  is  large,  bent  about  the  middle,  the  point 
directed  forwards ; there  are  two  tubes  which  arc 
rather  short. 

C.ARDONA,  a town  of  Spain,  situated  in  the  District 
of  Cervera,  in  Catalonia,  and  standing  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cardouero.  It  is  encompassed  by  ramparts, 
and  defended  by  a castle ; but  Us  most  remarkable 
feature  is  its  situation  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  rock 
of  salt,  which  forms  a solid  mass  of  that  mineral 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  between  400 
and  500  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The  colour  of 
this  wU  U varied,  but  the  greater  port  of  it  is  white  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  make  numerous  articles  of  it,  os 
vases,  urns,  candlesticks,  toys,  &c.  These  are  often  as 
transparent  as  crystal,  and  so  hard  as  to  retain  their 
poli.sh  for  a considerable  lime,  and  even  to  be,  for  n 
short  period,  indissoluble  in  water.  Heavy  rairu  appear 


to  have  no  effect  In  diminishing  the  mountain,  though 
the  river  is  sufficiently  salt  to  kill  the  fish  fur  nine  or 
ten  miles  below  it  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  2500,  and  its  latitude  41^  55'  N.  and  longitude 
l^SUE. 

CARDUUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Synge^ 
neda,  order  d^qualis,  natural  order  Cynnroerphala. 
Generic  choracter  : calyx  ovate,  imbricated  with  spi- 
nous scales ; rccetdaclc  hairy. 

Thirty-six  species,  natives  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. Eight  of  these  Thistles  are  indigenous  to 
England. 

t^ARE,  t>.  “ Golh.  kara  j A.  S-  carv,  ca- 

Caas,  n,  ran.  *'  Caruin,  to  lake  care  or 

Ca'axFUL,  ar(/.  heed,  to  regard,  to  mind,  to 

CA'BKrci.tT,  attend."  Nomner.  In  A.  S.  are 

CA'axruLXEss,  also  found  the  compounds, 

Ca'bblxss,  caifull,  car/vllice,  car/ulnyue, 

CA'aRLRsaLT,  ► rarUa*.  Junius  thinks  that  the 

Ca^relessnbss,  word  may  have  some  affinity 

CA'aE'BEOL'iLiNO,  with  thc  fir.  Kffp,  the  heart, 

Ca'be-crazeo,  because  men  take  especial 

CA^BE-UErviKC,  core  of  those  things,  quamax^ 

CA'aK-TrNKD,  imi  ipsis  cordi  sunt. 

Ca^ek-wounubd.  j To  core,  is  generally  used, 
as  explained  by  Somner.  In  Rilson,  (quoted  below,) 
it  is  used  for, — to  distress,  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  ha- 
rass, to  afflict  with  cart.  And  the  noun  is  common  in 
both  applications  of  thc  verb  ; viz.  hcedfulness,  mind- 
fulness, regard,  attention,  solicitude,  anxiety. 

I I emre  w«l  hsrde 

For  I can  ftoden  ao  man,  that  ftiUl  bcleuetb 
To  teeben  me  the  high  waie,  and  therefore  I wept. 

Pitrt  C’rtds,  y.  17* 

Sire  for  greate  Codes  lone,  the  grailh  iHoo  me  tell. 

Of  what  myddel  erde  man  m^'ght  1 best  leroe 
My  rrede,  fur  1 rut  it  naagbt,  my  Aure  U the  more. 

IJ.  /A  book  tl. 

■ ■ ■■  For  drede  gan  kb  qasken 
And  eriede  enr/uUg  tokyndc.  of  Aarf  me  hrynge. 

Id.  V'uMM,  p.402. 

Be  ay  of  there  m light  at  Wfr  on  lindr, 

And  let  him  tare,  and  wepe,  and  wriage,  and  waillr. 

CAauter.  TTie  Cteriea  ^ale,  v. 

By  the  which  deeyre  and  ramret  purpo*?  he  Uwiificth  j*  in  all 
his  weltbe,  plcasare,  and  qoietnas,  he  earnt  for  ttothing  more  then 
that  kysdc  of  lyfc,  and  eonrersatiO,  wkerio  be  was  like  a shepe 
in  the  flocke  of  the  faithfoil. 

Caimime.  Fovre  Cod/ye  5rrmear,  srnu.  3. 

Men  shaldra  wrdden  after  lik  estate, 

For  ynatbe  and  olde  b often  at  debate. 

But  sitben  be  wns  fallen  In  thc  snare 
He  most  endure  (as  other  folk)  his  nrre. 

CAauctr.  The  MUier't  Tale,  f.  2232. 
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Bol  I b«i«lk  Ihr  kart  of  licht 

For  to  eoDiort  tkat  ran/*/  crcatore, 

Tkat  <lMoUt  widit  to  hccootc  ackaw  tbr  ttrr. 

Dgmglati  Smrattot,  book  ix.  fol.  285. 


By  tke  dally  tettiroonle  of  out  aublecta  wbich  traficke  in  yoor 
kinfdonu  and  dommiona,  tra  art  iaforned,  that  acoordlnf  to  Uw 
duUe  of  a moat  worlky  princt,  ao  cmrt/mltf  and  exactly  yon  mi* 
aiater  loatlce  rolo  euery  mao,  ikat  all  men  moat  wtUiogly  repains 
TOto  Tonrhijkoeaae,  with  foil  trail  to  obtainr  the  aaioe. 

IMltiyt.  rtyage,  ift.  r.  U.  p.  97.  Trade  U Sio. 


By  wche  manonre  of  fifuratine  makynges  called  of  tbe  Grekw 
hyperbole,  kii  cntcote  waa  to  plucM  outc  of  bu  diadplei  myndcf 
(who  were  aa  yet  froiae  and  nide,)  all  tare/nlaetst  for  thoie 
^ that  arc  wont  to  be  an  kioderaOce  or  let  vnto  tke  minde, 
wkiTt  roclk  about  any  bcauenlye  enterpryic. 

Udalt.  Mark,  ek.  ri.  fol.  54. 


Tk4  ahall  they  be  in  earrfmM****,  'whychc  nowe  bane  abuied 
oiTwayea  : and  tbey  that  hanc  cait  them  ouU  dispytfullre.  ikal 
dwtll  u paynea.  L551.  E*dra$,  ck.  ix. 

O Lord  my  hope  behold,  and  for  my  hclpe  make  haete 
To  pardon  the  forepaaaed  race  that  eareirse  1 have  past. 

rmcerittitu  burton.  Tke  reytiUamt  SiMHcr. 


Therefom  U itondetk  yon  in  hande  by  all  meanes,  that  that 
daye  fynde  yon  not  alnffiahly  eappiof,  nor  emreUaaiy  ■aonrtiof 
by  riot  and  ilotbfuloea.  UdaU.  1st  EyiUU  Prter,  ck.  sir. 

Therfore  coytl  mete  ibe  fare. 

Par  euer  ibc  dyde  tke  lytell  boye  rare, 

Ai  ferforth  aa  ike  dome. 

T%4  Trert  mad  tke  Baye  i»  HUtna’t  Arne.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  3d. 

Hit  trait  WM  with  th'ECernal  to  kc  deem'd 
in  itrcDgtk,  and  rather  than  be  leaa 
Car'd  not  to  be  at  all. 

MiUoa.  Paradiso  Last,  book  U.  1. 48. 

Herenpom  1 hare  ehoeen  that  kind  of  lifo  which  ii  moat  free 
from  the  troublmome  earn  of  tke  world,  that  1 might  attcod  tbc 
service  of  Ood  alone.  Camdom.  Etiaahetk,  Amao,  1559. 

With  as  much  ear*  and  little  knrt,  es  doth  a mother  one. 

And  keepe  off  from  bar  babe,  when  ilccpe  doth  throngk  his 
powTis  dlffaie 

Hfo  folden  kumoor;  sad  tk'  amaulta  of  rude  and  bnsie  Ales, 
She  still  rbecki  with  ker  eart/mU  band. 

Ckapasan.  Hooter's  Hiad,  book  it.  fol.  53. 

My  wife  more  emefatt  for  Ibe  UUer>horBe, 

Had  fastned  him  rnto  a imall  spare  malt. 

Such  as  »ea*farifi|r  men  provide  for  atormes 
To  him  one  of  tke  other  twiiu  was  boiad, 

Wlulat  1 had  becne  like  heedful  of  tke  otkers. 

ShAkspeart.  Coottdy  of  Errors,  fol.  85. 
And  I would  wish  yon  to  abatayne  from  kidpinir  too  farrr,  when 
yoa  see  a mao  tbit  hatb  mo  liuiofi.  rse  himxrlfr  rprightly  and 
eartfuUy  in  them  all,  and  oikerw>*«c  profitably  to  tke  whole 
churcke.  Wkitglft.  Deftort,  fol.  247. 

Jekoiada  Ckrn  occupied  tke  prieithoed,  an  konoarablr,  wire 
ST*d  rrUciooa  man.  To  bis  carefmtHtu  it  may  be  aicrihcd,  that  tke 
state  of  the  chorch  was  In  some  ilrndcr  sort  upheld  in  those  no* 
happy  times. 

JUUgk.  Htrtory  of  tke  UWU;  book  U.  cb.  xx.  lec.  4. 

ATI  thy  fellow  birds  do  aiug, 

Careltu  of  iky  sorrowing. 

Even  to,  poor  bird  Ukc  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Skmkepearr.  rassioaote  Pitgrim,  StUL 
Sweet  blufibinir  goddcis  of  the  golden  morning, 

Faire  patronesK  of  aH  the  wond’i  allkires. 

Thou  art  become  so  carrtett  of  my  cares. 

That  I nioft  name  tbcc  g oddessc  of  my  mourning. 

SUrliog.  Saaoet  xii. 

Others  In  virtue  plac’d  felicity, 

Dot  virtne  joyn'd  with  ricbei  and  long  life. 

In  corporal  pleasure  he,  and  toretesa  ease. 

MUtoa.  Pmrmdit*  Regaioed,  book  iv.  L 296. 


At  length,  the  fooUih  Aie  without  foresigfac. 

As  be  that  did  all  daongrr  quite  dlipise, 

Toward  tkoae  parti  came  Aylng  emrtUstelie 
Where  bidden  wai  kii  katcfull  enetnle. 

Sptater.  Maiopotmat, 

O change  berond  report,  thoi^ikt,  or  belief; 

See  how  be  liei  at  random  eareksly  difba’d, 

^Hth  laofiiiih'l  head  unpropt. 

As  OT>e  past  hope,  abandons, 

And  by  himself  given  over. 

Afi/i«N.  Agomietu,  1. 1 18. 

A poore  pelilloner, 

A eart-era/d  moiner  to  a many  sonnes, 

A beaaHe*waining,  and  distmaed  widow, 

Enen  in  tlw  after*noone  of  ker  best  dayes. 

Made  prixe  ami  purchase  of  bis  wanton  eye. 

Skaktpeart.  Rkkard  JIL  fol.  192. 

SCROOPB.  More  health  and  happloeise  betide  my  liege, 

Than  can  ny  care^tua’d  tongue  delircr  him. 

Jd.  Aic/Urd//.  foL  34. 

Bnt  when  tk*  approching  morne  had  baniiht  rest. 

And  faire  Cornelia  his  rarr*(c'««*drd  breast 
Cloipif^f,  from  her  auerted  huihand  aeekes 
A loaing  kliie,  woodring  to  feeW  his  cbeekrt 
Moistened  with  tcarci.  Afay.  Imraa,  book  v. 

There  arose  a oiarvellous  sekism  and  variety  of  factions,  intlic 
celebrating  the  common  seruicc;  some  followed  the  king's  pro* 
caedingi ; otbera  admitted  them,  bat  did  patcbingly  use  but  some 
part  oftbe  book.  But  many  carelessly  contemned  all,  and  would 
exercise  their  old  wonted  popUk  mass. 

Stryp*.  Meotoir*.  Edward  VU  Anno,  1547. 

I wish  that  might  befall  Ike  French  to  temper  a little  suck  an 
overgrown  grraiacu ; hut  1 doubt  it  much,  from  the  present 
King's  dhposilioBs,  among  wkuae  qualUlci  tbow  of  eartlesneat  or 
lariihiag  his  treasarea,  1 am  afraid,  are  none. 

Sir  H’at.  Temple.  To  Lord  Arlington. 

The  priest,  whose  oftre  is  with  teal  sincere 
To  watch  the  fonnuin  and  preserve  it  clear, 
r«rv/rM/y  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink 
While  others  poison  what  the  Aock  must  drink. 

Cbwyer.  Erpostalatiosi. 

Methlnks  the  brain 

Of  fair  Eiipkrosyne,  hcart*enilng  unllcs, 

Hope  and  her  brother  Love,  and  voung  Delight, 

Cook  to  Invite  me  to  ambrosial  foa*U, 

WTicre  Tcuth  administm  the  sprightly  bowl 
Of  e*re.5egiii/iMg  mirth. 

Cooper.  2'ke  Power  of  Harmony,  book  U. 

■ Then  bnw  feign’d,  Iww  farr'd, 

That  emre-drfyiag  sonnet,  which  Implies 

His  debts  dtsrharg'd,  and  be  of  half  a crown 

In  full  possesskoo.  Sktttslone.  Economy,  p.  3. 

CAREEN,  Fr.  carene;  Lat.  Carina,  (a  CMrreisdo  rficfa,) 
the  keel  of  a ship. 

To  lay  a vessel  with  her  keel  npwnrtia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairing,  of  calking  her.  .See  Cale. 

We  bad  no  worms  till  we  came  to  this  place  ; fur  when  we 
rarcen’d at  tlie  Marias,  the  worm  had  not  touch'd  us;  nor  at 
Oiians,  for  there  we  scrubb'd. 

Dampier.  Voyages,  v.  II.  cb.  xUL 

TT»e  shore  at  this  place  seem'd  to  form  several  bays,  into  one 
of  which  I proposed  to  carry  tJw  ship,  which  was  bvramc  rery 
foul,  in  Older  to  earrrn  ber,  and  at  the  same  time  repair  some 
dciecta,  and  recruit  our  wood  and  water. 

Cook.  Voyages,  ch.  vi. 

Before  the  method  of  coppering  ship.v  waa  ndopted, 
the  term  Caebeki.s'g  uaually  implied,  not  only  that 
the  vessel  was  hove  down  and  calked,  but  al»o  that 
she  was  breamed,  or  cleansed  by  fire,  an<l  aftcrw.irds 
payed  over  with  some  composition  to  resist  the  w onn  ; 


CAKE. 

CAREEN- 

ING. 
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CAREEN*  that  commonly  uied  wta  a mixture  nf  sulphur  and 
INO.|  resin,  which  was  allied  H'hik-ttuf. 

CARESS.  " “*^^®*®**y  repeat  this  o|»eration  at  least 

^ ’ ever)'  sia  months,  wc  may  readily  {lercelve  the  ^eat 

adranUigc  which  the  introduction  of  cop|>er  sheathing 
has  conferred  upon  the  Navy. 

CA'KKKK,  r.  1 Fr,  corriere;  It.  cartitTai  Sp, 

Ca'aBr.a,  a.  Jeorrera;  from  cwrro.  Junius.  From 
to  carry,  hk  inner. 

Fr.  mrrtere,  Cotgravc  explains,  “ An  highway,  a 
rood  or  street ; also,  a career  on  horseback  ; and, 
(more  generally,)  any  exercise  or  place  for  exercise  on 
horseback  ; as  a hursc-race,  or  a place  for  horses  to  run 
in  i and  their  course,  running,  or  full  speed  therein.’' 

I » ■ -I  As  irilb  »tam  tfair  bodies  sll 

And  wlapj  were  set  wilb  eyes,  with  ryes  the  wheels 
Ofl>rril,«lld  rnrrrrtMg  fires  betwrea. 

MiU9m.  J*ar9tU$t  Lcti^  book  rk  1.  756. 


Do  not  httisntly  upon  jronr  return  fran  rbarcb,  irtum  also  to  CARESS 
tlio  world,  *ih1  McuUr  llinuj|bU  and  etnploynicaU ; bat  let  the  — 
rrraainiftf  psrt  of  that  d*r  b«  like  a post'COBimuDion  or  an  a/ler-  C.\RGU- 
office,  enUTLaiatuf  your  blrMrd  lord  with  all  the  rsu-mrs  and  AYRASO. 
swrctfvesi  of  lore  nod  rolloqtiirs,  snd  intercourses  of  duty  sM  ^ r -* 
lUTrctioB.  ^ 

7«y^«  IMy  Lieirng.  Prey.  U iMy  Saermtmant,  sec.  >•  No.  14. 

Ihr  Kin^  of  France  ased  him,  (ibe  Duke  of  HuckiafkAin,]  la 
•e  psrlicuUr  a lusnacr,  knowuige  bio  vsaity,  *itd  rarew4  him  to 
such  a d^rrr,  that  he  weal  wiiiiout  rcsrrre  into  ihc  iotcresU  of 
France.  Burmrt.  Oirn  Times.  Charles  II.  yimma,  1671. 

Nay,  I have  known  men,  frosly  Injured  In  ibrir  affairs,  deyart 

filcas^,  at  least  nlcnt,  only  because  they  were  iojured  in  good 
uj^iagc,  mined  lo  roresser,  and  kissed  while  they  were  struck 
under  the  fifth  rib.  Smth.  Smnam  riL  vol.  TiU, 

Thus  most  be  steer  through  Fame's  nneertain  seas. 

Now  struck  hr  censure,  and  onw  puff'd  by  praise  ^ 

CoDtrmpt  with  enry  strangely  mix'd  endure, 

Fear’d  where  cwrrM’d,  and  Jealous,  thoagh  secare. 

ff.  ffhiukead.  Damger  o/ mrUtag  Frrse. 


Ltb.  I am  glad  you  are  here;  but  they  arc  all  i'tb’poand,  nr, 
,’n>rr'l  nerrr  ride  o’er  other  men's  com  again,  I take  it, 
Saeb  friakiog,  and  stteb  dauoliog  with  their  feathers, 

And  such  rvem'ii^  witb  their  master's  facours. 

Bsaumomf  and  IttttJur.  The  Humaaroms  LtcattKamt,  act  U.  SC.  2. 

He  stops,  when  he  should  make  a foil  eitrrtre, 

He  runs  or  trots,  when  be  woold  hare  him  rest. 

At  last  to  throw  his  rider  in  the  mire. 

He  plangvtU  with  his  liead  beneath  his  breast. 

Hartiagto*.  ttrtanda,  book  U.  st.  7. 

The  Count  de  Alaoaon  in  a great  rage  cries  out,  On,  on,  let  na 
make  wa^  upon  the  bellies  of  tbeae  Genooeses,  who  do  but  binder 
m t and  instantly  pricks  on  with  a full  rgreer  through  tite  midst 
of  them.  Bakfr.  Edward  HI,  Aam>,  1346. 

On  with  speed  we  fare 

Prosperous  { and  when  the  son  farsrriag  prone, 

Sank  to  the  western  tales,  and  dewy  shade 
Sabled  the  pole,  we,  tilting  o'er  the  wares 
On  orean’s  utmost  hound,  approach'd  the  realms 
Unblcsa'd,  where  the  Cimmerians  darkling  dwell. 

pemtoa.  Hamer's  Odyssey ^ book  xi. 

All  to  tbe  heart  return  again  ; 

From  thence  resume  their  new  (wrrer, 

But  still  return,  and  centre  there ; 

8o  real  happiness  below 

Must  from  the  heart  aincerely  flow. 

ft’hUtkead.  Variety, 

CARELIA,  an  extensile  tract  of  country  in  tbe 
ectatem  port  of  Finland.  Its  surface  is  generally  flat, 
and  it  is  full  of  lakes  and  marshes,  and  but  very 
thinly  inhabited.  It  flrst  beeame  subject  to  the 
Swedes  in  1^93,  but  was  ceded  to  UuMia  by  the 
treaties  of  17*^1,  and  lbU9,  amd  is  now  chiefly  in- 
cluded in  the  Government  of  Wyborg. 

CAKE'i'S,  c,  \ Fr.  cartsser  f It.  carezrore;  Sp. 

CaaE‘'8S,  n.  jarariewr.  Not  from  to 

soothe,  nor  from  xa^UeOat,  but  from  the  Lot.  caru*t 
q.  d.  earilia,  carilut,  L c.  carilas,  and  thcncc  cariliartt 
careutr.  Skinner.  And  Menage  says,  rfe  carunare, 
formed  from  earut.  Carus,  cari,  caructu,  carisriug,  ca- 
risciare. 

To  touch,  to  treat  with  gentleness  or  fondness,  to 
fondle ; to  treat  endearingly,  soothingly,  flatteringly. 

His  husineta  (was)  about  sctling  a peace  with  Tangier  ; much 
respecLed  he  was  here,  rarmi'd  at  court,  aod  at  both  tbe  Univer- 
aiUes  i and  be  seemed  to  express  oo  lees  esteem  for  our  nation. 

Baker.  King  Ckartsa  //.  .^aae,  1683. 

■-  ■ ■ ■ — He,  she  knew,  would  iatermix 
Grateful  digrcs»ioits,  and  eolrc  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  earestes i from  bU  lip 
Not  words  alone  pleas'd  her. 

Milton.  Paradise  Losty  book  rili.  L.  56. 


CAREX,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monorria, 
order  Triandria,  natural  order  Cyperacea.  Generic 
character:  male,  catkin  imbricated;  calyx  of  one 
scale  i corolla  none ; female,  catkin  imbricated  > calyx 
of  one  scale  ; corolla  iK>ne ; stigmas  two  or  three,  se^s 
clothed  with*  a swelling  tunic. 

M’illdenow  describes  two  hundred  and  eleven  species 
of  those  indigenous  to  Great  Britain.  See  an  excellent 
elucidation  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Jannaan  Soci^ 
cfy's  Tronsacfiotts. 

CA'RffO,  Y Fr.  wrrgaisort ; Sp.  corgaroB;  the 

Ca'boason,  n.  /freight  or  lading  of  a ship;  Fr. 
enrguer,  charger ; It.  earicare,  to  lade  or  load.  ,^tl,  says 
Skinner,  from  the  Lat.  currus.  (SccCab.)  And  Menage, 
cAarger,  from  earicare,  formed  from  carrints,  the  dimi- 
nutive of  carrvs. 

Sir  Thomas  North  writes,  eargued. 

The  brokers  came  to  the  water  s’ide,  and  these  merebaots  as 
BOone  as  th^  are  come  ob  land,  do  iriur  tbe  emrgasan  of  all  their 
goods  to  that  broker,  that  they  will  kaue  to  do  their  husianis  for 
them,  with  the  marks  of  all  fsrdlct  and  packs  they  haue.  ' 

Uahlmyt.  Voyage,  i(<.  M.  Csesar  Frederiei,  r.  U.  parti,  fol.217. 

Which  did  not  hnrt  the  Grecian  galleys,  being  made  low  and 
snug,  but  greatly  offended  tbe  Persian  gaUe)*i,  being  high  eargued, 
heavy,  and  not  yare  of  strrrdge. 

Sir  Thaatas  Xortk.  P/«/arcA,  fed.  105. 

So  in  tbe  mild  contentUms  of  the  muse, 

(The  war  which  peace  itself  lores  and  pursues,} 

So  hare  yoa  home  to  as  in  triumph  brought 
This  cargason  of  Spain  with  treasures  fraught. 

Cawtey.  The  Ads'entarn  of  Five  hoars. 

This  gentleman  was  then  a young  adrentnrer  lo  the  repnblle  of 
letters,  and  Just  fitted  out  for  the  Univenuiy  wilb  a gr>od  cargo 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  Spectatar,  No.  494. 

To  dilTrrnt  lands  for  difTrent  sins  we  roam, 

And,  richly  freighted,  bring  oar  rwrjfs  home, 

Nobly  iiiduatrious  to  make  rice  appear 
In  her  foil  state,  and  perfect  obIt  lierr, 

CkarehiU,  The  Times. 

CARGU.WTIASO,  a lofty  volcnnic  mountain  of 
South  America,  situated  in  the  grand  range  of  the 
Andes,  and  north  of  Chimborazo.  It  stands  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Quito,  in  the  Frovlncc  of  Uiobainba,  and 
rises  above  the  line  of  perpetoal  snow.  In  1698,  the 
vicinity  of  this  mountain  was  visited  by  a tremendous 
earthquake,  iU  summit  fell  in,  and  the  snow  being 
rapidly  dissolved  by  the  internal  heat,  violent  torrents 
of  wwter  gushed  from  the  rents  in  the  sides  and  laid 
waste  the  neighbouring  country.  Nor  was  this  the 
whole  of  the  ad.imity  which  accompanied  that  tre- 
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CAROIT-  ncndous  convulsidn.  The  towns  of  Hambuto,  Llacta-* 
AYRASO.  cun^  with  thousands  of  their  inhabitants,  were  swal- 
“ lowed  up  in  the  opening  earth. 

BRAN  CAIUA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
ISLANDS,  called  AtKlincIli.  Strabo  bounds  it  on  the  north  by  the 
s_,-^  — ^ j river  M«onder,  on  the  west  by  the  Myrtoan  and  Ica- 
rian  seas,  on  the  south  by  the  sen  of  Rhodes,  and  on 
the  cast  by  Lycia.  HulicurQSSSUS,  formerly  Zephyra, 
its  Metropolis,  was  celebrated  for  the  tomb  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  her  husband  Mnusoleuf.  lU  other  cities 
of  note  were  Magnesia,  Alabanda,  Stratonicc,  Myndu, 
Pricne  and  Miletus.  Mount  Lulinus,  included  within 
this  region,  was  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Diana  and 
Endymion.  Straho,  xiv. 

CARIACO,  a city,  gulf,  and  river  of  South  America. 
The  river  originates  in  the  mountains  that  portly  en« 
compass  the  Province  of  Cumana,  and  after  intersect' 
ing  that  Province  falls  into  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
This  gulf  is  nearly  seventy  miles  long  and  about  thirty' 
five  broad.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the 
water  ts  deep  and  smooth.  The  town  stands  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  a few  miles  from  the  shore,  on 
an  extensive  plain  covered  with  plantations,  which 
produce  abundance  of  cotton  of  the  finest  quality, 
goo<l  cocoa  and  sugar.  The  climate  is  liot,  humid, 
and  unhealthy.  During  the  rainy  season  the  river  is 
large  enough  for  small  ships  to  arrive  at  the  city,  but 
during  the  dry  part  of  the  year  a canoe  can  hardly 
ascend  to  the  same  place.  The  population  has  been 
stated  at  C5(Xl  individuals,  who  arc  considered  indus- 
trious and  flourishing.  The  latitude  is  about  10'’ 30' N. 
and  longitude  63'’  39'  W. 

CARIACOU,  a small  i.sland  north  of  Grenada,  on 
which  it  is  dependent.  Its  surface  contains  about  7000 
English  acres,  a great  part  of  which  is  very  fertile,  and 
yields  about  n million  |)oundt  of  cotton  annually,  be- 
sides maize,  yams,  potatoes,  and  plantains,  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  Negroes,  which  funn 
the  greatest  part  of  the  population.  It  is  deficient  in 
fresh  water,  but  has  a good  harbour  between  five  and 
six  leagues  north-east  of  Grenada. 

(’ARIBDE.AN  ISLANDS,  an  appellation  which  has 
aometimes  l>cen  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  R’est 
Indies,  bot  os  It  was  derived  from  the  name  of  a people 
who  inhabited  only  some  parts  of  this  archipelago,  the 
extension  of  the  term  is  evidently  improper.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  generally  understood  to  comprehend  only 
that  part  of  the  range  which  stretches  from  about  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  degree  of  north  latittide, 
and  between  the  fifty-eighth  and  sixty-third  degrees 
of  west  longitude,  'fhis  chain  extends,  in  Uie  form  of 
a crescent,  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  South 
America.  These  have  also  been  denominated  the  An- 
tilles, and  with  some  of  the  other  laiger  inlands  have 
been  divided  into  Great  and  Little,  'lliesame  chain  has 
likewise  been  divided  by  the  English,  French,  and 
Spaniards,  into  Hindvard  and  Lefvavd  Islands  ^ but 
the  signification  of  these  terms  U not  the  same  with 
all  these  nations,  and  depends  upon  the  course  a ship 
takes  in  sailing  through  them.  With  the  English,  those 
below  the  fifteenth  parallel  of  latitude  ore  usually  inclu- 
ded under  the  former  term,  and  those  above  that  de- 
gree under  the  latter.  The  chief  of  these  islands,  w ith 
the  area  and  the  respective  population  of  each,  with 
the  power  to  which  they  at  present  lielong,  in  their 
order  from  north  to  south,  are  ^ven  in  the  followinic 
Table.  ^ 

roi-  XIX. 


laUsds.  ^ 

Ares 

. mites. 

Pofnil&tiOD. 

Po-«cr..  CAWB- 

Snnta  Cruz. . . . 

100.  . . 

..  31,390... 

.Denmark.  ISLANDS. 

Anguilla 

30... 

. 8M>. ... 

, Britain. 

Martin  . . , . 

90.. . 

. 6,100 

.Nctlkcrlandi. 

St.  Bartholomew  GO. , , 

. 8,000. . , 

. Sweden. 

Barbuda 

90.. 

. 1,600... 

. Britain. 

Saba  

10, . 

. 1,600... 

. Netherlands. 

St.  Kustatius . 

9^.. 

. 20,000. . . 

.Netherlands. 

Sc.  Cbristophc 

70.. 

. '25,000. . . 

. Britain. 

Nevis  

20.. 

. 11,000... 

. Britain. 

Antigua  ..... 

93.. 

. 35.940... 

. Britain. 

Montserrat. . . 

7M.  . 

. 10,750... 

. Britain. 

<iuadaloupe  . 

675,. 

.114,840.. 

.France. 

Deseada 

25.. 

. 9<X) 

. France. 

Maricgalante  ^ 

90.. 

. 12.385..., 

. France- 

Dominica  . . . 

29.. 

. 26,500. . . 

. Britain. 

Martinique. . . 

370.. 

. 96,410... 

. France. 

St.  Lucia  . . . 

225.. 

. 16,640. . . 

. Britain. 

St.  Vincent. . . 

,131.. 

. 21,000..  j 

' partly  Britain, 

. partly  Native. 

Barbadoes  . . . 

ICG.. 

. 81,940... 

. Britain. 

Grenada 

109. . 

. 31,360... 

. Britain. 

Tobago 

140.  . 

. 16,4«0. .. 

• Britain. 

As  the  particulars  of  each  of  these 

islands  will  be 

described  under  its  rcs{>eetive  appellation,  and  the 
aspect,  cliuiate,  productions,  and  other  general  circum- 
stance.s,  under  the  term  which  with  more  propriety 
embraces  the  whole  archipelago,  wc  shall  merely  sub- 
join, in  this  place,  a brief  of  their  original  inhabitants. 
These  islands  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  were  pos- 
sessed by  the  (’Aaias,  who  have  now  cither  been  ba- 
nished, or  have  become  extinct  in  most  of  them  > for 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  nut  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  left  in  the  whole  chain.  These  people  were 
very  different  from  the  effeminate  tribes  of  Hispaniida 
and  several  of  the  other  islands,  and  arc  thought  to 
have  originally  been  a colony  from  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  where  their  greatest  numbers  still 
exist.  Their  chief  country  is  now  the  interior  of 
Guiana,  w here  they  still  live  in  all  the  freedom  of  their 
ancestors.  Tliey  arc  also  found  in  the  Missions  ofCari, 
In  the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  and  on  the  plains  north-cast 
of  the  source.^  of  the  Orinoco;  and  ure  distinguished 
by  their  gigantic  size  from  all  tlie  other  nations  of 
that  part  of  the  continent.  They  consider  themselves 
as  a privileged  race,  and  hold  all  the  other  Indians  in 
sovereign  contempt.  When  first  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  the  West  Indian  lalauds,  they  presented  a pic- 
ture of  the  must  savage  aspect ; nor  has  the  revolution 
of  three  centuries  made  much  difference  in  this  respect. 
They  are  still  relentless,  enterprising,  and  ardent,— re- 
garding war  and  hunting  as  the  chief  ends  of  their 
exislencei  They  appear  ahvavs  to  have  considered  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  their  lawftil  prey ; and  they  devour 
such  of  their  enemies  as  full  into  their  hands  without 
remorse.  Their  huts  arc  composed  of  a few  poles 
thrust  into  the  ground,  tied  together  at  top,  and  co- 
vered with  a few  palm  leaves.  'I'hc  perpetual  slate  of 
warfare  in  which  they  always  existed  Uught  them 
ingenuity:  ^>1^1  w'hcn  first  known  they  manufactured 
a strung  kind  of  cotton  cloth  of  which  they  mode 
liammocks.  Clothes  they  looked  upon  os  an  unneces- 
sary incumbrance  in  a climate  where  the  blasts  of 
winter  are  never  felt.  Their  domestic  utensils  were 
made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
used  by  Europeans, 
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CARIB.  Cariubkan  Ska,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
bean  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  St. 
Duming;o,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  on  the 
CARtCA-  Caribbean  chain,  on  the  south  by  the  con- 

TtJKE.  tineai  of  South  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mos- 
quilo  shore,  ami  the  channel  that  leads  t«)  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  theref»»re  forms  a large  oval  basin,  stretch- 
ing through  about  twenty  degrees  from  cast  to  west, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  from  north  to  s<»uth.  It  is  thus 
surrotittUed  by  a chain  of  high  land,  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  a great  numl>er  of  mirrow  channels,  which 
separate  the  different  islands  from  each  other.  The 
widest  of  these  is  that  which  leads  from  Its  western 
extremity  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  and  through  which 
the  graml  current  of  the  Alltmitc  Ocean  forces  its  w*ay 
into  that  gulf. 

CAKICA,  in  Rot/ivy,  a genus  of  the  class  i^toecia, 
order  Ikcamlria,  natural  order  Cueurbiiacca:.  Generic 
character  : male,  calyx  nearly  obsolete  ; corolla  flve- 
clcft ; funnel-shaped ; Hiaments  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla } shorter  alteninlcly : female,  calyx  five- 
toothed i corolla  five  petals ; stigmas  five } berry  one- 
ceiled,  many-scctled. 

Five  s{»ccles,  natives  of  the  tropics.  C.  papatfa,  the 
Papaw-tree,  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  its 
fruit. 

C.\RICATUIIE,  It.  caricfltwra,  from  crtricore,  to 
charge,  to  load.  See  Carou. 

To  charge,  to  overcharge  ; to  load,  to  overload,  and 
thus  to  colour  too  highly,  to  exaggerate,  to  distort. 

Hl’  coulil  draw  an  ill  face,  or  carkaiure  a gooil  one  with  a 
maatirrly  baud. 

from  all  these  liaiuU  ire  kio*e  mcti  draught*  of  mankind  u are 
represenU'd  in  tlioiw  biirk»i|«e  pktiinM,  wbicli  the  lulians  call 
cararataraM  .■  where  the  art  conMKli  ta  preserving,  aiDuUt  dia- 
turU'd  proDortloas  and  aestravated  fcatnres,  aoine  distinsroikhing 
Ukencas  of  tl>e  panion,  bat  in  awh  a mauner  as  to  transforro  the 
xaou  aprreable  Maiity  into  the  moat  odimu  monster. 

Spfttaitrr^  Nd.&37. 

C.'qnain  Grose  has  left  a few  amusing  Rules  for 
Arauing  Caritalures.  lie  recomtiieiHU  the  student  first 
to  make  himself  perfect  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
human  head  j and  then  to  observe  the  numerous  odd 
varieties  which  he  may  produce  by  altering  the  dis- 
tances of  the  different  lines.  In  profiles  be  must 
imagine  a line  enclosing  the  whole  face,  by  touching 
the  torehcad.  nose,  and  chin.  This  line  will  be  angular, 
concave,  convex,  right-lined,  or  mixed;  and,  according 
to  the  res)>ective  forms,  it  {institutes  the  gcaui,  a.s  the 
accidental  variety  of  features  create  the  species  of  the 
human  head. 

The  different  genera  arc,  l.angiUor;  2.  right -lined; 
3.  convex;  4.  concave;  5.  rccto-convcxo ; G.convcxo- 
recto;  7' convexo-concaro  ; 8.  concavo-convcxo.  In 
the  four  la<»t  genera  the  figure  first  named  is  to  be 
considered  ns  Ixdonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bead. 

Noses  are  divide<l  into,  1.  the  angular;  2.  the  aqui- 
line, or  Roman;  3.  the  ]mrrot  beak  ; 4.  the  straight, 
or  Grecian  ; 5.  the  bulbous,  or  bottled  ; 6.  the  turned 
up,  or  snub ; *.  the  mixed  or  broken.  Mouths  are,  I. 
the  under-hung;  2.  the  pouting,  or  blubber;  3.  the 
shark’s  mouth,  (over-hung;)  4.  the  bone  box,  (ex- 
hibiting all  the  teeth.)  Chins  arc,  I - the  nutcrackers; 
2.  the  convex  lulvaiicing;  3.  the  convex  retiring  ; 4. 
the  concave  ailvancing  ; 5.  the  double  ; 6.  the  cucum- 
ber, (long  and  rounded.)  Eyes  arc  distinguished,  1 . 
by  the  position  of  right  lines  draw'ii  through  their 


pupils  and  comers.  Those  of  most  animals  concur  in  Carica- 
the  middle  of  the  nose  } 2.  by  their  distance  Irotn  each  TL'UE. 
other, — the  average  measure  Iwing  the  length  of  on  eye;  CAWK 
S.  the  shape  ; 4.  the  magnitude ; 5.  the  form  of  the  TlUA.' 
lids,  as  either  pigs-cye*  or  goggle*  ; (».  the  form  of  the  ‘j 

eyebrows.  The  passions  are  strongly  expressed  by 
the  mouth  and  eyebrows.  Peculiarities  of  the  eyes 
arc  beat  shown  in  a fi-out  Jace.  That  of  the  nose,  fore- 
head, or  chin  in  profile.  Caricaturists  by  attending  to 
these  particulars  may  form  a short  hand  of  their  Wt, 
and  may  blaxon  a face  with  almost  heraldic  solemnity 
and  precision.  We  subjoin  two  of  Grose's  specimens 
of  this  stenography  of  humour,  which  our  readers  may 
perhaps  find  some  amusement  in  dccyphering. 

1.  Contour  convcxo-concavo;  noic  snubbed  ; mouth 
blubberct!  i chin  double;  eyes  goggle;  eye-brows 
pent-housed. 

2.  C'ontour  mixed,  angular  and  right-lined;  nose 
right-lined  j eyes  Chinese ; eyebrows  arched  ; chin 
retiring. 

The  study  of  these  principle.*.  It  U well  observed, 
may  be  singularly  useful  to  ;toriruit-|«inters,  by  accus- 
toming them  to  discover  and  arrange  the  (Mrculiaritics  by 
which  the  character  of  separate  fares  are  detrnniiic*!. 

CARINARI.A,  in  Zooiogif,  a genus  of  MoUusca,  of 
the  onler  HelerojHxin  of  Lamarck,  though  placed  by 
Cuvier,  (probaldy  without  sufficient  reason,)  amongst 
the  Gasteropoda.  Generic  character  : IhuIv  elongate, 
gelatinous,  jiellucid,  terminated  by  a tail,  and  fur- 
nished with  a fin,  or  with  several  unequal  ones ; the 
heart  a hrnnchiw,  forming  a pendant  muss,  projecting 
from  the  belly,  situated  near  the  tail,  and  enclosed 
in  the  shell ; ,hcad  distinct ; with  two  tentacula ; two 
eyes  j a contractile  tubular  mouth  ; shell  univalve, 
conical,  compressed  at  the  sides,  uniloculnr,  very  thin 
and  transparent ; apex  convolute  ; the  back  commonly 
furnished  with  a dentated  keel ; opening  of  the  shell 
oblong,  entire. 

Mons.  Rory  de  St.  \‘inccnt  first  described  this  sin- 
gularanimol,  which  seems  to  pi>sscss  some  relation  to 
the  Gasteropoda i though  there  con  be  little  doubt  that 
Lnmarck  has  given  it  its  proper  sitiuition  in  plucing^iC 
with  Pterotrachea  and  PhtjUtrko^,  next  to  the  ( 'ephalofH^a. 

CARINTIII.A,  an  extensive  Province  of  the  AusU^i  «...  . 

Empire,  with  the  title  of  Dukedom.  It  extends  LMliniliriw 
about  latitude  4fi^  21' to  47‘^fi'*and  from  12°  tad  exicot! 

15°  cast  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  (he  nortVw 
^altzburg  and  Styria,  on  the  south  by  Carnioia  and 
Friuli,  ond  on  the  west  l>y  Tyrol.  This  Province  is 
alwul  120  miles  in  iu  greatest  Icnph,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  The  area  wa.s  computed  by  M.  Blumenbach, 
in  1 816,  at  190-!K)  Austrian  s^puire  miles  ; and  as  these 
miles  are  fifteen  to  the  degree,  each  is  equal  to  21509 
English  square  miles,  and  con.sc<|Ucnliy  the  whole 
extent  of  C-arinthia  is  nearly  4100  English  square  miles. 

The  same  uTilcrstatca  the  population  at  278,500  indivi-  Populatba 
duals,  which  gives  sixty-eight  persons  for  each  .square 
mile;  or  less  than  a third  |Hirt  of  the  population  in 
England  on  the  same  space.  This  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  sterile  and  rugged  nature  of  a great  part  of 
the  country. 

Carinthia  is  naturally  divided  into  UpJKT,  Lower,  DlrUoa. 
and  Middle ; but  Us  political  division  U into  the 
Circles  of  ('Ingenfurt  and  I'illach.  It  forms  a part  of 
that  division  of  the  Empire  w’hich  has  the  seat  of  its 
government  at  Gratz  ; and  the  Diet  which  meets  there 
is  composed  like  those  in  other  p.'uts  of  the  Empire,  of 
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CARIN>  the  cUiMCs  of  nobles,  prelates,  knights,  and  deputies 
THIA.  of  the  principal  towns.  Their  influence,  however, 
iu  the  geoeriU  government  is  very  limited.  This 
^*‘*f"**i'^  Dukedom  first  came  into  the  possession  of  Austria 
on  the  death  of  the  rei^iing  Duke,  in  1335.  It 
was  formerly  customary  for  u Prince  of  the  Imperial 
family  to  go  and  take  possession  of  the  Duchy  per* 
tonally  ; and  the  plain  is  stilt  shown  to  Iravellers  (near 
the  Abbey  of  Marien«Saal,)  on  which  the  ceremony 
took  place.  IVhcti  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to 
make  peace  with  Buonaparte,  in  1A09.  the  whole  of 
the  circle  of  Villach  was  ceded  to  the  French,  and 
unoexeil  to  the  lllyrun  Provinces  ; but  it  was  restored 
to  the  former  Power  at  the  Congress  of  \'ienna.  in 
1814. 

C'arintbia  is  completely  a mountainous  country,  and 
sur«ce.  ridges  which  cover  a great  part  of  its  surface  arc 

ao  close  to  each  other,  that  the  separating  rallies  ore 
very  narrow,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  thick 
forests.  It  is  on  its  frontiers,  however,  that  the  sum- 
mits attain  their  greatest  height.  On  the  western 
MAtint*ifUL  ^rdcr  we  find  the  Glockner.  on  the  wjuthern  the 
Lobel,  the  St.  Dirich,  and  the  Si.  Helen  ; ami  on  the 
north  the  heights  culled  the  Tuuems  of  ^allzburg. 
The  tops  of  ntany  of  theAo  afford  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  views ; and  the  vallies  being  often  slmrt 
and  interrupted,  numerous  lakes  are  formed  in  them  ; 
but  few  of  these  arc  of  much  note,  except  the  Ciogen- 
furt.  J.eo|Kildsteii).  and  Os'«iach.  From  the  lakes,  os 
well  as  from  the  sides  of  the  elevated  mountains,  a 


great  number  of  streams  desceml,  many  of  which  are 
Rirm.  ultimately  united  in  forming  the  Dnivc.  which  is  by 
fnr  the  most  important  river  that  waters  Carinthia. 
It  flows  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Province, 
nearly  from  west  to  cost ; and  U greatly  augmented 
in  its  passage  by  the  tributary  streams  that  fidl  into 
it  on  each  side.  As  most  parts  of  the  country  are  so 
almost  every  plain  iscontiguoua'to  some 
ductLai.  climate  is  cold  and  changeable  j but  U 

*8  not  considered  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  by  no  means 
rich,  and  but  few  places  are  distinguished  by  fertility, 
except  the  valley  of  I.avant  and  some  other  favour^ 
%ots.  which  abound  in  the  fruits  of  Italy  rather  than 
in  the  products  of  Germany.  But  a small  part  of  the 
country  is  in  a «tate  of  tillage,  the  rest  is  chiefly  pas- 
tiukge  and  \vaste.  Wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  buck- 
wheat are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  plains,  but  rye  and 
barley  thrive  only  on  the  mountains.  The  whole 
quantity,  however,  raised  is  inadequate  to  the  domestic 
su]>f)]y.  A little  wine  is  produced  in  some  of  the 
most  fnvoirred  (cirts,  and  both  hemp  and  flax  ore  grown 
in  othc)^,  but  their  cultivation  is  not  extensire.  Gar- 
den vegetables  arc  still  more  largely  grown.  Not- 
withstanding many  parts  of  this  Alpine  tract  afford 
good  pasturage,  the  management  of  cattle  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  much  |>erfection,  and  the  whole 
number  was,  a few  years  ago,  stated  at  ?0.aX),  and  the 
AnimsU.  horses  lU  al>out  a tenth  of  that  number.  The  sheep  at 
that  time  were  about  80,000,  and  as  the  wool  is  in 
gcaeral  flue,  and  consequently  much  in  request,  efforts 
were  then  making  to  improve  the  breed  and  augment 
the  slock.  Both  honey  and  wax  are  good,  and  are 
objects  of  care,  and  the  silkworm  has  been  lately  in- 
trt  duced.  Many  of  the  forests  abound  with  wild  aiii- 
maU,  among  which  are  bears,  wolves,  and  chamois. 
Carinthia  is  also  well  supplied  with  game. 

Like  many  other  Alpine  districts,  t^  principal  riches 


of  Carinthia  consist  in  minerals.  These  include  iron,  C.4RIN- 
copMr,  lead,  silver,  quicksilver,  marble,  and  some  TillA. 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  Silver  iniprcgnatct!  with 
lead  is  found  in  several  places,  as  well  os  the  pure 
metal  in  others.  Copper  is  not  obtained  in  great 
quantiticB.  Iron  is  a still  more  common  product,  and 
the  annual  quantity  extracted  a few  years  ogi>.  was 
estimated  by  Bisioger  at  200,000  centners ; ajui  as 
each  centner  is  equal  to  123*4288  lbs.  avoirdupoise, 
the  whole  weight  is  about  11,0*^  tons.  Lead,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  valu.obie  of  these  metals,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  purest  in  Europe.  It  Is  generally  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  lead  of  V'illach,  though  the 
mine  near  that  place  is  only  one  of  the  number.  It 
produces  about  35,000  cwt.  per  ntuium,  and  yields  a 
clear  Income  to  the  proprietor  of  nearly  j626,UX).  A 
rich  mine  of  quicksilver  has  also  been  recently  opened 
near  Cappcl,  from  which  an  average  of  about  cwt. 
is  extracted.  The  roost  valuable  of  the  Corinthian 
marble  is  of  a l>cautirul  white  colour,  besides  which 
there  is  also  calamine,  bismuth,  and  other  subslauees. 

Very  few  numuCactures  arc  carried  on  U»  any  extent  Muinf*c- 
in  Cnrinihia ; the  chief  are  connected  with  the  pro-  turrs  sml 
ducts  of  its  mineral  kingdom.  Ouc  of  the  l>cst  known  comawire 
in  foreign  countries,  is  tliat  of  the  peculiar  species  of 
steel  called  brucia,  with  those  of  iron,  fire-arms,  white 
lead,  and  sugar  of  lead.  Leather  is  likewise  nude, 
porticniarl^*  from  goal  and  chamois  skins.  The  chief 
trade  consists  ui  cx|K»rting  notice  products,  ami  in 
supplying  the  markets  of  Venice  and  other  parts  of 
Italy  with  cattle. 

From  the  situation  of  the  country,  among  the  Alps 
which  8C|>arate  Ciermnny  from  Italy,  the  inhabitants, 
as  might  be  expected,  arc  a mixed  ru<%  ; and  notwith- 
standing it  is  in  much  closer  connection  with  the 
northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
C’arinthiuns  arc  more  allied  to  the  Italian  thou  to 
the  (ienuan  standard.  In  religion  they  are  firm  ml-  Hriiifioa 
hcrents  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  character,  friuik, 
gay,  and  contented;  much  attached  to  a tranquil  mid 
simple  mode  of  life.  This,  however,  generates  indo- 
lence nud  inactivity,  which  arc  likewise  fostered  by 
the  ignorance  and  snprrstiilon  prevalent  in  this  se- 
cluded district.  Monastic  institutions  were  formerly 
numerous,  but  have  now  been  greatly  retluccd ; and 
the  only  form  of  religtous  worship  beside  the  Homan 
('atholic,  is  that  of  tlie  I.utherans,  who  are  said  not  to 
exceed  2O,tX)0.  The  ('arintbians  speak  a dialect  (hat 
has  a great  resemblance  to  thntus^  in  Lower  -Styria, 
Dotwitbstamling  many  of  the  |>coplc  are  descenduntS 
of  German  colouists.  This  language  it  of  Sclavooie 
origin.  The  revenue  yielded  to  the  Austrian  govern-  R<neooe 
ment  by  this  Dukedom  is  slated  at  less  than  ^‘3iXi.<MX>. 
per  annum.  The  chief  towns  arc  CTagenfurt,  \'illach.  Town*. 

St.  Veit,  Volkmnrk,  $t.  Andr^,  Genmnd,  Millstadt,  and 
some  other  smaller  places. 

Clagenfurt,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  asmall  well  CUarenfurt. 
built  town  in  (he  form  of  n t^qunre,  and  stands  on  (he 
banks  of  the  Gian,  n(  a short  distance  from  the  Dravc. 

It  contains  some  good  .streets,  and  is  mlurncd  with 
several  squares,  churches,  and  convents.  The  statues 
of  (be  Empress  Maria  T beresa,  and  of  Leo)K>ld  I.  stand 
in  the  market-place  | and  the  suburbs  are  defended  by 
a strong  cobUc.  It  contains  various  useful  maiiulac- 
tures  and  institutions,  with  a valuable  collection  of 
paintings  and  busts,  and  acabioct  of  Natural  History. 

The  iKipulation  is  about  lo,0Q0;  and  the  latitude 
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CAIUN-  46^  37*  S.  longritudc  14®  E.  Distance  thirty-two 
THIA.  niilcs  nearly  south-west  of  Vienna,  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Trieste. 

PAGO.  CARINTHIN,  a mineral  fonnti  in  Carinthia,  belong- 
^ ^ — ing  to  the  species  AmfAibolr. 

CAKlS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Arachnidet, 
order  Acera,  family  J&trraphthim.  Generic  character: 
mouth  with  a conical  prominent  beak,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  maxillae ; palpi  two,  subconical, 
stretched  forward,  of  four  articulations,  the  length  of 
the  rostrum  j body  suborbicular,  dcprcssetl ; skiu  cori- 
aceous; feet  six. 

Differing  from  'some  others  of  the  family  in  the 
coriaceous  texture  of  the  body,  from  others  in  the 
number  of  the  feet  Carii  IVjper/i/iotiia,  the  tick  of  the 
Common  Hat  U the  type  of  the  genus.  Sec  RiciMst. 

CAUISSA,  in  tiota»y,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  AjXKyneit,  ticncrlc 
character : corolla  contorted  j berries  two,  many- 
sceded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Arabia. 

CAKK,  a.  "I  Care,  earn,  care ; bevarcan,  ocrarere,  to 

Cask,  a.  > corkc,  or  care  for,  to  take  care  of . The 

CVbeixc.J  A.  S.  cearcian,  is  to  creak,  to  make  a 
creaking  noise.  Cearig,  is  full  of  care  and  fear  ; and 
also  muuning,  grieving,  complaining,  lamenting.  See 
Somner. 

Cork  may  then  have  been  primarily  applied  to  the 
creaking,  croaking,  gnuing,  whining,  of  careful  per- 
sons, of  persons  troubled  with  enre.  Ami  thence  to 

Care,  an:iiety,  solicitude,  trouble. 

Slul  Rol>*  kyi^  iM*  kayjt.  constable  oe  raryrr. 

C>rrr  e*rJk  )»c  coroaitc. 

Pirrt  Pi«mhmam,  I'itnn,  p.  63- 

In  bmi*c,  for  vifr  simI  chUd,  Ihrrc  ta  but  tttrk  and  care. 

With  u-aocl  and  with  toyl  yuou;th  In  Acid*  we  use  to  fare. 

' VneertmiH  Mmm'$  XAft. 

If  tboo  doRt  meant  to  haue  vs  pen 
»iim  clrrkllc  wnrke  in  clerdr, 

Worthie  Sir  I^tbe.  ntui  to  put  outo 
our  Uoukes  with  belter  *p«de, 

Cultr  of  the  emrke  tkiU  oippi:*  our  bartc. 

Drant,  Horace.  Te  .ingtuftu,  book  IL 

Ryghc  setnblablye,  this  eorkynge  kyode 
of  oftra  doe  ncucr 
The  route,  that  they  bane  ouerran 
in  fcMMie*.  but  lutste  and  bye 
To  retche  tbe  retydne.  Id.  Sotyre  I. 

Wiint  mcane  yon,  my  maaters,  and  wliitber  run  youbradlnne* 
corking  and  carin|r  all  that  ever  yon  ran  to  c*tber  frnodi  and  rake 
rkhcR  tofretbrr  as  yon  do : wbUe*  In  tbc  meaBc  time  you  make 
little  or  no  rrckonicif  at  all  of  yonr  rhtUlren,  unto  wlmm  you  are 
to  tears  all  your  wealth  1 Hotiand.  Plmiareh,  fol.  5. 

WhUc  we  the  wiglit,  wIiom  prewnee  was  oar  pride : 

W’aiic  we  Uw  wi|rht,  whmc  ahaence  ia  our  eark. 

A^cMSer.  SkepheriTt  Cattxdor,  Savetaher. 

Such  b the  thrift  of  that  old  eorkiog  ba^. 

Her  houM'B  fall  aW  reaturea,  but  to  spare 
'rhe  aimple  coet  cv*a  of  a patch'd  repair. 

Btnttmaat.  Ptgrke,  can.  2.  >t.  58. 

Would  not  rummoD  prudeoce  teach  you  to  take  tbe  surest  way 
ferymjr  sabaUtaoce,  a»»d  not  to  antfrr  youraclree  to  Iw  tormented 
with  needli.>«R  r,um,  and  forkiMg  caret,  almnt  that  which  God 
hioiiclf  bath  proBiiai.'d  to  pnmde  for  rou  i 1 know  It  wonld. 

hitkap  brrrridgr.  Herman  cuaU 

^ CARLATAGO,  a seaport  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
situated  at  the  fool  of  a craggy  mountain,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  ami  near  the  strait  which  aeporates 
the  island  of  Pago  from  the  continent.  The  harbour 


of  this  place  was  constructed  at  great  expense  by 
Joseph  II.  in  17b9.  and  the  chief  trade  is  in  wood,  salt, 
honey,  ti'ax,  and  fish.  The  climate  is  considered  as 
unhealthy,  and  the  surrounding  country  but  little  pro- 
ductive ; and  the  channel  which  separates  It  from  the 
adjacent  island  is  often  so  rough,  that  It  cannot  be 
crossed  for  several  days  together.  Latitude  44®  55'  N. 
longitude  15®  13'  E. 

CARLE,  tf.  Carle  orcAurf.  A.S.  ccor/e;  Oer. 

Cable,  }i.  {kert;  Dutch,  koerfe.  Corel,  karl  in 
Ca'aMan,  adj,  r'thc  ancient  language  of  (Sermany 
Ca'rlot.  ) signifies  ro6vif  and  itron;;'.  Vossius. 

A carte  is  a robust,  strong  man  ; a rustick,  labouring 
man;  uncivilized,  unpolished,  rude,  brutal. 


CARLA- 

PACO. 


CARLING- 

FORI). 


Hic  miller  wu  a atnat  cori  for  the  itonc*. 

Full  bigge  be  wns  of  brauo,  and  eke  of  lionea. 

Ckamecr.  PA*  Prahfue,  V.  547. 


Ills  answer  is  not  farrr  to  fetch. 

post  luwte  be  will  the  aavc. 

That  be  doth  thus  set  cocke  oa  faoopc 
and  laiiulily  ouUay 

This  iDurke,  & droue  the  world  bath  aent, 
because  lie  woulde  not  sceme 
Like  one  of  carluh  afaircte  tniodc, 
ao  vyk  a thing  t*  estciac.  Dramf.  Satyre  2. 


Full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  gnefe.  children  againr,  dizards,  they 
ear/c  many  Uioea  u they  ait,  ami  talke  lo  titeioarlrea. 

anatomy  tff  Melaneboio,  fol.  50. 


So  vp  he  rose,  and  tiMiice  amounted  strclght. 

Which  when  the  e«r<rbrheld,and  uw  but  irumt 
Would  aafe  depart,  for  ail  his  Rubtile  skiglil, 

Ur  choae  an  halter  from  among  the  rest. 

And  with  it  hung  bimwlfr  rnbiii,  rnbJrst. 

5^nmt.  Fatrie  Qmeenr,  book  I.  can.  10.  SL  54. 

By  whose  brave  carriage  In  ao  hard  a thing, 

He  did  well  worthy  of  hW  trust  appear ; 

Who  in  his  eastie,  carelesly  defended 
That  craity  earUt  eloacly  apprehended. 

/>rityf<w.  7'Ar  ttamna  if’aro,  book  V. 

What  news,  what  newt  1 (hou  oolde  king, 

Howe,  Arthur,  hmt  thou  sped  ? 

Where  hast  thou  hung  llie  emr/uk  kniglite 
And  where  bestow'd  bis  brad. 

Percy.  The  Marriage  mf  Sir  Cemryae,  part  li. 

StL.  Not  very  well,  htit  I haue  met  him  ofi, 

And  be  lliat  bought  the  cottage  and  the  bounds 
'JImiI  die  old  carUti  once  was  master  of. 

Skakipeare.  At  You  tike  U,ltA.'2S^. 

Coarse  Bothntek  locks  are  not  devoid  of  use  ; 

They  eloth«  the  mouataln  coW  or  mariner 
Labouring  at  the  wet  shrouda,  or  atubborn  UeJm, 

Wlille  the  loud  bUIowa  duh  Ibe  groaning  deck. 

Dyer.  The  f%eeet,  book  li. 

I deem  that  ettrl,  ^ beauty'*  oow’r  unmov'd. 

Hated  of  hcav'ft,  of  none  but  odi  approv'd. 

O may  he  never  love,  O never  be  beVov'd. 

TXeoiMN.  Hymn  te  May. 

CARLIN.4,  in  Boinny,  a genus  of  tbe  class  Syngeae^ 
sui,  order  jSqualu,  natural  onler  C^n/irocep/mirtf.  Ge- 
neric character : calyx  swelling,  the  outer  scales  spi- 
nous. the  inner  coloured,  scariosc,  radiant ; rece]>laaJc 
chaffy  j down  fe4ithery. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

CARLiN’GFORD,  aseaport  town  of  Ireland  standing 
on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
county  of  Louth.  It  is  not  of  great  extent,  but  for- 
merly sent  two  Members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
has  a considerable  trade  In  exporting  ll>e  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  vicinity.  ThU  Is  increased  by  a 
canal  which  communicates  with  the  interior  ; and  the 
bay  which  forms  a fine  haven  with  twenty  fiithoms 
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CARLTNG-  water,  but  U rendered  rather  dangerous  on  account  of 
FUR1>.  rocks.  Carltngford  is  defended  by  a castle  built  upon 
C^RUSLE  rock,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 

. ' , King  John.  This  town  has  considerable  iutercourec 

with  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles 
towards  the  north.  Latitudc54'*  N.  longitude  W. 

CARLISLE,  a city  in  the  County  oi  Cumberland, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Eden  and 
Calden,  the  former  of  which,  five  miles  lower  down, 
falls  into  the  Solw*ay  Frith.  The  name  of  this  city,  as 
given  by  Antoninus,  is  Lugu>vallio,  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  from  the  British  LU  nda  gval,  the  army 
by  (he  wall.  'This  was  contracted  by  the  .Sa%ons  into 
Luetl}  and  the  British  Cber,  City,  being  prefixed,  gave 
it  the  present  name.  The  great  Roman  wall  runs 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  (he  town.  Until  lately 
(his  city  was  surrounded  by  a wall  with  three  gates ; the 
English  gate  to  the  south,  the  i^cotch  gate  to  the  north, 
and  the  Irish  gate  to  the  west } but  the  east  part  of  the 
wall  has  been  removed,  and  not  one  of  these  gates  is 
now  standing.  tJf  old  it  was  a military  post  of  the 
first  imp4irtunce  and  of  great  strength,  having  n citadel 
and  A castle,  the  latter  situated  so  os  to  command  the 
|uis9agc  of  the  river  Eden,  on  u slight  eminence  at  the 
n4irth-ivesi  extremity.  This  is  still  kept  in  repair,  and 
contains,  among  other  buildings,  a new  magazine  fur 
gunpowder,  and  on  excellent  modem  nrmnury,  con- 
taining about  10,000  stand  of  arms.  A strong  ancient 
keep  remains,  w’ith  a well  of  great  depth,  probably 
the  work  of  the  Romans.  Mury  Queen  of  Scotland 
was  imprisoned  here  in  ISGH  ; the  suite  of  rooms  In 
which  she  was  confinc<l  is  still  shown,  and  the  place 
of  her  promenade  preserves  remembrance  of  her,  under 
theap})elUtion  of  iht  LaHy't  H'atk.  The  castle  is  said  to 
have  been  first  built  in  the  seventh  century  bvEgfrid, 
King  of  Northumberland  ; the  walls  are  ascribed  to 
William  Rufus.  The  principal  streets  di\’crge  from  the 
market-place  as  a centn*,  which  is  disfigured  and  ob- 
structed by  A (luard-house,  built  when  the  city  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Cromwell ; English,  Scotch, 
Castle,  and  Fisher  streets,  are  S|mcious ; and  the 
city  contains  some  good  houses,  chiefly,  however,  of 
late  erection.  It  was  constituted  a Bishop’s  Sec  by 
Henry  I.  who  appointed  hU  confessor  Adelulph  to  fill 
the  episcopal  office.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  a venerable  structure,  partly  of  Saxon 
and  partly  of  Gothic  architecture,  eontuinlyg,  on  the 
screens  in  the  aisles,  some  singular  legendary  paintings 
of  Sc  Augustine  and  St.  Anthony,  with  a distich  in  un- 
couth langusgc  to  each.  Fart  of  the  western  wing  was 
demolished  in  the  civil  wars,  at  which  period  about 
ninety  feet  of  the  nave  were  pulled  down  to  erect  mili- 
tary works,  among  others  the  guard-house  before 
mentioned  ; the  opening  W'as  afterwards  close<l  with 
a wall,  and  the  space  between  the  wall  and  the  tran- 
sept, (which  is  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,)  was 
then  filled  up.  The  choir  is  137  feet  long,  75  feet  in 
height,  and,  including  the  aisles,  75  feet  broad ; the 
east  window,  decorated  with  stained  glass,  is  48 
feel  in  height,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  Chapter  con- 
sists of  a Dean,  Cliancellor,  Archdeacon,  and  four 
Prebendaries.  It  is  the  only  Episcopal  Chapter  in 
England  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin.  An  .\bbcy,  at- 
tocheil  to  the  Cathedral,  was  completed  by  Henry  I., 
and  Edward  I.  held  a parliament  in  that  part  of  it  now 
called  the  Fratry,  while  on  his  last  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1307,  in  which  yearite  died  on  Burgh  Marsh, 


on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Frith,  about  six  miles  from  CARLISLE 
CarUele.  A very  large  ond  handsome  bridge  over  the 
Eden,  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  built  of 
while  stone,  by  Mr.  Smirke,  was  finished  in  1817,  i j 
towards  the  expense  of  which  Parliament  voted  the 
sum  ofj^l0,000.}  the  communication  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland  is  much  facilitated  and  improved  by  this 
bridge.  There  U another  bridge  in  (he  suburbs  over 
the  river  Calden.  Trade  and  manufactures  here  oc- 
cupy about  (wo-fifths  of  the  inhabitants.  I’be  manu- 
factories chiefly  consist  of  cotton  in  all  its  branches, 
woollens,  linen,  leather,  hats,  and  hardware  ; thcro 
are  several  foundcrica  and  breweries.  Carlisle  returns 
two  Members  to  rarliomcnt.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Edward  I.  The  city  and  neighiwuriog  territory 
formed  part  of  the  Scottish  dominions  in  the  time  of 
David  1.,  who  here  conferred  knighthood  on  Prince 
Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England.  It  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ncighbouriug 
nations;  it  wns  burnt  intentionally  by  the  Scots,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  twice  by  accident  in  that 
of  Edward  1.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  it  was 
besieged  by  an  army  of  8000  men..  In  1C44,  it  sur- 
rendercil  to  General  1/Csly,  commanding  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces.  It  was  takei^  by  the  rcl>els  in  1745, 
and  retaken  by  the  Royal  forces  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  population,  in  18^1,  was  15,478. 

Distant  ninety-six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  104  from 
Glasgow,  301  north  from  London. 

CaaLiBLK,  a Borough  of  the  Unitetl  States  of  North 
America,  and  the  Capital  of  Cumberland  County,  in 
the  State  of  Ponn.svlvania.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
about  114  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  regularly  laid 
out,  and  well  built  chiefly  of  stone  and  brick.  It  has 
a Court-house,  a Jail,  two  banks,  anti  seven  places 
of  public  worship.  Dickinson  College  was  founded 
here  in  1783,  hut  its  operations  wcri;  suspciided  in 
1816,  The  Institution  however  was  reorganized,  unci 
commenced  its  operations  in  Jtmuary  under  a 

President,  who  is  also  Professor  of  Moral  Piiilo^- 
pliy,  and  three  other  Professors,  viz.  one  for  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  one  for  I.^'itin.  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  and  onothor  for  Rhetoric,  Belles  IxMtres, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  'I'here  isalsu 
a Grammar  School  connected  with  the  College.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  about  3000.  Latitude  40'^  VJf 
N.  longitude  77^  lO'  W. 

C.AULOS,  S.\N,  a city  of  .‘'outh  America,  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  and  the  IVovince  of  Caracens, 
situated  on  the  river  Aguirre.  It  is  a large  and  well- 
built  town,  containing  about  9500  individu.Ms.  It  was 
founded  by  the  first  missionaries  to  Venezuela ; and 
owes  its  increase  and  pr08|>crily  priaci|)al1y  to  the  su- 
perior industry  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  ; the 
greater  part  of  whom  w ere  Spaniards  from  (he  Canary 
Islands,  who  are  distinguished  by  more  activity  and 
perseverance,  in  all  ports  of  the  globe,  than  those  of 
the  mother  country.  The  principal  wealth  of  this  place 
is  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  espcciidly  imfigo 
and  eofl’eo,  which  are  (he  chief  objects  of  cultivation. 

The  fruits  produced  by  the  surrounding  country  are 
also  considered  as  possessing  a peculiar  flavour,  and  the. 
oranges  as  the  best  in  (he  Province.  The  heat  at  San 
Carlos  is  often  very  great,  and  would  be  still  more  • 
excessive,  but  it  is  frequently  moderatedby  the  north- 
east wind.  It  is  about  180  miles  south-west  of  Cone- 
ctts  dc  I^eon.  Lulitude  9°  SO'  north. 
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CARL^^W.  CARLOH’,  & County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of 
situate  almojtc  wholly  between  the  rivers 
Shu*Uo«,  Barmw  and  Slancy.  It  Is  sometimes  written  Cathrr- 
**  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Kildare  und  Queen's  County ; on  the  east  by  theC'oun- 
ties  of  ^Vexfurd  and  Wicklow ; and  on  the  south-west 
by  Kilkenny.  Its  extreme  Icni'th  is  about  thirty-two 
or  thirty-three  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  miles  ; but  it  narrows  almost 
to  a point  towards  the  south,  between  the  Counties  of 
Kilkenny  and  Wexford.  The  superfleial  extent  U S14 
Irish  or  344  English  square  miles.  The  )K>puUtion  at 
Popalatioa.  two  recent  periods  was  as  follows  : 


IshabitaaU. 

In  1813 69,566  1 

Ib'il 


lorrraK. 

11,791  in  eight  years. 


Surface. 


River*. 


Durict. 


Vcjrrtable 
and  mineral 
prod  acts. 


Manafac- 
tures  and 
commerce. 


This  calculation  affords  about  949  persons  for  each 
square  mile,  which  is  19  more  than  the  average  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland, 

The  surface  of  this  County  is  in  general  undulating 
and  pleasant,  and  the  hUU  yield  little  in  fertility  to  the 
Tales.  The  part  which  lies  on  the  west  of  the  Harrow, 
and  a small  portion  towards  the  south-east,  on  the 
borders  of  Wexford,  is  somewhat  nigged  and  moun- 
tainous. 'i'he  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  generally  a stony 
fertile  loam,  incumbent  upon  lime-stone,  and  fomc- 
times  mixed  with  it.  Upon  the  hillj*  it  is  often  a light 
gravel.  Much  of  it  is  equally  6t  for  tillugc  or  pastu- 
rage, and  its  inexhaustible  liine-stonc  quarries  afford 
abundant  manure.  The  chief  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered  arc  the  Barrow  and  the  .Slaiiey.  The  former 
has  nlready  been  descritied  j the  latter  rises  in  the 
County  of  Wicklow,  and  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  this 
County.  Carlow  w.as  formerly  noted  for  the  extent  and 
luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep 
were  once  kept,  but  much  of  this  land  has  since  been 
converted  into  tillage.  It  is,  how’cver.  still  noted  for 
its  dairies,  in  which  it  does  not,  perhaps,  yield  to  any 
other  County  in  Ireland.  The  same  system  of  letting 
row.s  to  dairy-men  is  often  followed,  as  that  used  in  the 
Counties  of  Devon  and  Dorset,  and  great  quantities  of 
excellent  butter  are  annually  sent  from  this  County 
both  to  London  and  Dublin,  and  much  of  an  inferior 
kind  to  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  to  Spain  and 
Portxigal.  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indies.  MTieat  grown 
in  the  County  of  Carlow  is  not  considered  of  the  best 
quality,  nor  is  it  extensively  cultivated } but  the  barley 
is  excellent,  and  was  thought  by  Arthur  Young  to  be 
the  best  in  Ireland.  The  potatoes  are  also  good,  and 
the  vicirnty  of  the  County-town  Is  noted  for  its  growth 
of  onions.  Several  parts  of  the  County  are  well  wooded. 
But  few  minerals  arc  obtained.  I'he  Barrow  seems  to 
divide  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ; on  the  west  of 
that  stream  there  is  abundance  of  lime-stone,  but  none 
to  the  east  of  it.  The  best  in  the  C'ounly  is  found  in 
Carlow.  It  also  contains  iron  ore  and  oxide  of  man- 
ganese } coals  were  formerly  obtained,  but  these  have 
lately  been  supplied  from  Kilkenny. 

Carlow  is  not  distinguished  as  a manufacturing 
County  j some  coarse  cloths  and  metallic  articles, 
however,  arc  made,  and  considerable  quantities  of  flour 
are  producetl.  Its  commerce,  therefore,  chiefly  con- 
sists in  exporting  some  of  the  products  of  its  soil,  and 
a little  of  its  mincml  treasures. 

This  County  sends  two  Members  to  Parliament,  one 
for  the  County  and  one  for  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  U 


divided  into  six  Baronies ; Carlow,  cast  and  west,  CARLOW. 
Idrone,  St.  MulUn's,  Forth,  and  Rnvilly,  The  inhabi-  «.!p 
tants  are  principally  Uotnxn  Catholics,  and  the  chief 
towns  arc  Carlow,  Tullow,  Leighltn-bridge,  Kutland,  . ' ‘ 

Palatine-town,  Hackels-town,  and  <iona-1widge.  Few 
of  these  towns  are  of  much  importance,  cxccptCaHow, 
which  is  the  County-town,  and  stands  in  a rich  and 
varied  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Barrow,  and 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Dublin.  It  is  toleratdy  well 
built,  and  consists  principally  of  one  main  street, 
crossed  by  two  others  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 

Its  public  buildings  are  a vencnble  church,  a Jail,  a 
Court-house,  a markct-bnu.se,  and  n splendid  Homan 
Catholic  chapel.  There  is  aliMi  a Uomun  Catholic  se- 
minary*, and  the  ruins  of  n line  abbey,  supposed  to  have 
been  foundetl  about  the  year  613.  On  an  eminence 
near  the  town  likewise  stood  a strong  castle,  the  erec- 
tion of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  King  .lohn.  It  was 
long  a noted  fortress,  but  is  now  only  a heap  of  ruins. 

The  situation  of  Carlow  {rromotes  Its  trade,  by  giving 
it  a communication  by  water  with  Dublin,  by  means 
of  the  canal  which  connects  that  city  and  the  Barrow, 
ami  with  the  ('ounties  on  the  Shannon,  ns  well  a.s  with 
the  ports  of  New  Ross  and  Waterford.  The  pf>pnluti<m 
is  nearly  6000,  the  latitude  69'^  40’  N.  and  (he  longi- 
tude 6®  53'  W, 

C.\HLO\VITZ,  or  K.saLoviT*.  n town  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Belgrade.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  which  encloses  it  on  three  sides,  and  renders 
the  air  hot  and  conflnetl ; but  being  on  the  great  road 
from  Hungary  to  Semlin  and  the  Turkish  dominions, 
it  ha.s  a good  trade,  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
pro<lucc  an  excellent  kind  of  red  wine.  It  is  thclSce  of 
a Greek  Archbishop,  and  there  is  a Greek  gymnasium, 
which.  In  1817,  contained  164  students.  (Jarlowitx  i* 
remarkable  for  a peace  between  the  Germans  and  tha 
Turks,  concluded  there  in  1691L  llie  population  is 
about  5800  i latitude  4"®  95'  K.  longitude  90®  3'  E. 

C.4RLSBAD,  sometimes  written  KsisKai  xautBAO, 
is  an  open  town  in  the  1 irclc  of  Soatz  in  Jtohemia.  It 
stands  on  the  river  TopcI,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Eger,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs.  These  were 
discovered,  in  1370,  by  the  EmperorCharles  IV.  while 
bunting  j from  which  circumstance  the  town  derives 
its  name.  The  po|ndatioii  is  not  great,  and  U chiefly 
supported  by  the  influx  of  visitors,  who  resort  thither 
on  account  of  the  wat«*rs.  A conference  was  held 
there  by  the  Allied  .‘^vercigns  in  1819.  Ijatitude  50* 

19'  N.  longitude  19®  59'  E. 

CARLSCRONA.  or  Carlscroos,  a seaport  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  IVorinccof 
Blekingen,  of  which  it  is  the  Capital.  It  ilerived  iu 
name  from  Charles  IX.  by  whom  it  was  founded  in 
1680,  and  endowed  with  several  privileges.  Since  that 
time,  it  has  been  nlmo<t  the  exclusive  dciwM  of  the 
Swedish  navy.  Tlie  harbour  is  large,  an<l  capable  of 
containing  100  vessels  at  once.  The  entrant  is  de- 
fended by*^ two  forts,  and  the  interior  by  forlificiillons. 

The  chief  objects  here  arc  the  Royal  docks,  which  are 
extensive  and  convenient,  and  have  been  constructed 
at  great  expense.  Thev  ure  comjmsed  of  hewn  granite, 
and  though  begun  in  1757,  still  unfinished,  t arls- 
crona  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Swi'dish  Admi- 
ralty, and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  Governor  of 
Blekingen.  Its  chief  exports  arc  timber,  tar,  potash. 
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CARLS'  and  marble.  The  population  about  13,000.  It  (s 
CRONA.  330  milec  south'ttouihwei^t  of  Stockholm,  and  in  lati* 
— tude  56  7'  N.  longitude  15®  US'  E. 

CARMKL.  C.4RLSRIIHE,  {the  rest  or  Ttp(t$eof  CAarle*,)  a City 
of  (iermany,  ami  tljc  Capital  of  the  Grand  I^chy  of 
Baili'i).  It  '.vai  founded  in  171^>  by  the  Margrave 
Charles  U'illimn,  and  at  fir^t  consisted  only  of  a castle, 
or  rather  hunting  sent,  and  a few  wooden  houses, 
chiefly  dcsignetl  lor  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
and  bis  Court ; it  stands  about  three  miles  cast  of  the 
Kl)if»e.  hen  the  buildings  began  to  increase,  a re> 
gular  plan  was  adopted  for  the  erection  of  the  future 
additions  ; this  included  thirty-two  streets,  all  diverg- 
ing, like  the  radii  of  n circle,  froui  the  castle  as  a 
centre.  Onlv  nine  of  them  have  yet  been  built,  and  as 
these  arc  all  together,  it  gives  the  town  the  shape  of 
a lady's  fan  when  partially  opened } the  other  twenty- 
three  arc  planted  with  poplars,  which  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  town.  Mo«t  of  tlic  buildings  arc  of  stone, 
and  constructed  with  great  regularity.  The  town  is  in 
a great  measure  surrounded  by  forests,  arid  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  palace  U extensive  and  beautiful. 
The  palace  is  encompassed  with  a Botanical  garden, 
amt  coDlikins  a library  of  70,000  volumes,  a philosu- 
phtcal  npimratus,  a cabinet  of  minerals  and  medals,  and 
one  of  tratural  history.  Carbruhe  has  likewise  five 
churches,  an  Institution  for  the  I^eaf  and  Dumb,  a 
L)ccum,  and  other  places  of  instruction.  The  chief 
siip(>ort  of  the  town  is  derived  from  tlic  Court,  and 
smite  slight  manufactures  of  fashionable  articles.  The 
population  in  IHlU  was  15,100 ; which  was  an  increase 
of  during  tiie  previous  seven  years.  Latitude 
4U^  N.  longitude  tt®  31'  E. 

C AUM.VtiXOL.A,  a ^wpulous  trading  town  in  Pied- 
mont, in  the  Marquisate  of  SnlnzKO,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bo,  and  one  of  the  strongest  places 
on  the  frontier.  It  has  n good  trade  in  silk,  cloth,  and 
hemp,  all  of  which  are  pnaluced  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. In  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  fell  early 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  llcpublicnns.  The  population  is 
about  13,tX)U.  the  ilinUince  twelve  miles  from  Turin, 
the  latitude  44'  50'  N.  and  the  longitude  7 E. 

C'AIIMANIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia,  situate 
between  Ferciia  and  Getlrosia,  and  divided  by  l*tolcmy 
into  ihsert  and  Proper.  The  chief  city  of  the  Utterwas 
Cannana,  now  Khenuan.  It  was  distinguished  for  its 
fertility,  es|K.‘cially  in  vines,  and  the  rich  blc  of  Ormuz 
was  dependant  on  it.  Strabo,  (xv.)  among  other  cus- 
toms, mentions,  that  through  want  of  horses  the  Car- 
xuanians  used  as'.es  on  military  service ; also  that  no 
man  was  (permitted  to  marry  until  he  bad  presented 
the  King  with  the  head  of  an  enemy.  The  skulls  were 
depokiWii  in  the  Royal  treasury.  The  tongues  were 
luinccd,  an<l  Itaving  been  kneaded  with  bread,  were 
given  to  be  entcu  by  him  who  brought  the  head  and 
his  friends. 

LAIQJEL,  "C.  n pasture,  Vu3,  to  cut  down,  a moan- 
taiuous  region  in  Falcstine,  so  named  on  account  of 
iu  fertility,  but  applied  |iarticulurly  to  the  loftiest 
summit  in  the  range,  on  the  sea  coast,  about  ten  miles 
south  ol  Btolcmais  or  Acre.  On  the  first  divisiou  of 
Canaan,  it  was  assigded  as  the  north-west  limit  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  {Joih.  xix.  36.)  It  is  known  in  holy 
writ  us  the  residence  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  as  the 
scene  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Priests  of  Baal  by  the 
former  Prophet,  (I  xvIu.)  Tbc  spot  upon  which 

this  miracle  was  performed,  was  profaned  by  heathen 


rites  even  in  much  later  days,  notwithstanding  thk  CARMEL, 
signal  triumph  of  Jehovah.  Tacitus,  {llltt.  ii.  7fi») 
mentions  a sacrifice  performed  by  Vespasian  on  the  CARMKN* 
summit  of  Carmel.  Here,  adds  the  historian.  U neither  TALIA. 
a temple  nor  the  image  of  any  God,  all  that  is  to  be 
found  is  an  altar  and  the  awe  inspirctl  by  religion. 

Suetonius  speaks  of  an  oracle  on  this  mountain,  con- 
sulted by  tlic  same  Emperor,  {i'erp.  v.)  Clarmel  is 
mentioned  also  by  Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  I^thago- 
ros,  to  have  been  a favourite  haunt  of  that  philosopher. 

At  its  northern  foot  flows  the  river  Kishon,  **  that 
ancient  river.**  The  plain  of  Esdroclon  lies  on  the  east, 
llie  whole  neighbourhood  is  a garden,  richly  diver- 
.vified  with  wood,  hill,  and  water,  lu  the  village  of 
Cayphas,  below,  is  a convent  of  bare-footed  Carme- 
lites. The  motuistery  on  the  summit  is  abandoned  and 
in  rums,  olthougli  tradition  points  it  out  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Tishbite,  many  other  vestiges  of  whom 
are  reverenced  I>oth  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
Thevenot,  in  his  Travels,  has  noted  all  these  with 
extraordinary  diligence  j and  Ix^brunn  collected  some 
of  the  legendary  tales,  which  have  been  grafted  on 
Elijah's  history.  He  speaks  of  n garden  of  melons, 
which  the  prophet  converted  into  stones,  in  owler  to 
punbh  the  insolence  of  the  owner,  who  answered  his 
request  for  fruit  by  so  terming  them.  The  stones,  he 
says,  are  shaped  like  melons,  and  when  opened,  show 
the  same  cavities  and  emit  some  smell.  It  was 
from  this  monastery,  that  St.  Louis,  on  his  return 
IVom  the  Holy  Land,  translated  a colony  of  six  re- 
cluses, the  germ  of  the  Carmelite  establishments  in 
France.  Kelondi  PulrfWr/io,  337  i Wells's  5'cr^. 

i.  350. 

A eity  Cabmcl,  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Scmutl,  (xv.  U.)  ill  which  Saul  erected  a trophy  on  bis 
conquest  of  Atnalck.  This  was  the  dwelliug  of  Nnbal 
the  husband  of  Abigail.  It  was  situate  on  the  »ouih 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  mentioned  both  by  Jerome 
and  Eusebius,  as  the  scat  of  a Roman  garrison.  Wells, 

ii.  14  } Calinet,  ad  toe, 

CAKMENTALI  A,  a festival  celebrated  by  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  on  111.  Id.  (xi.)of  February,  in  honour  of 
Carmenta,  a prophetess,  the  mother  of  Evandcr,  who 
was  deified  otter  her  dc'atb.  Plutarch,  (in  R«<>mMio,) 
gives  two  other  histories  of  Curmenta  : I . that  she 
was  one  of  the  Destinies,  and  was  worsbipptsi  by 
mothers,  as  presiding  over  nativities ; 3.  that  she  was 
the  wife,  not  mother  of  Kvander.  He  derives  her  title 
of  Carmenta,  os  a prophetess,  from  carmina,  the  vents 
of  inspiration  which  she  dcHvcrcil,  or  from  carvre 
mrnte  to  be  insane;  nnd  states  that  her  real  name 
was  Nicoslrata.  Moreri  (arf  cer/».)  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  festival  of  i*urrima  and  Postverto, 
the  sisters  of  Carmenta  celebrated  on  Xl'lll.  (*tL 
Feb.  (Jan.  xv.)  with  llwt  of  ('nrmenta  herself  j at  least 
he  quotes  fn^m  Plutarch,  {Quent.  Rom.)  a legend  of 
the  origin  of  the  Cartuentalia,  which  Ovid  aii^higns 
to  the  feast  of  Porrinia  and  Postverta.  In  the  old 
Calendar,  however,  and  by  Ovid  him*e)f,  the  lost  of 
these  festivals  U termed  CariwJtlaUa  nlaia.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a priest  of  much  dignity  who 
peculiarly  assisted  in  this  celebration,  for  Cicero,  (ta 
Brnto,)  mentions  Popilius  Lanas  as  F/a  men  Carmen  fa /ii. 

The  sacrifices  were  performed  at  the /’orfu  Canntntalis, 
under  the  Capitolinc  Hill.  It  was  through  this  gate 
that  tbc  Fabii  marched  from  Rome,  to  umlcrtake  their 
fatal  expeditioa  ogaiast  the  V'clcnies.  (Ovid.  fast.  it. 
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C'aRMEN-  501.)  It  was  ercr  afterwards  esteemed  ill-oraen'd, 
'FALIA.  received  the  name  of  Scelrratfi. 

CARMINiVTlVE,  a term  used  iu  Mediciae,  tlie  deri- 
KALIZE.  which  has  been  traced  variously  and  fniicifuHy  j 

i ^ 1 by  some  to  car«i»a,  charms,  which  art  sup|>osed  to 

have  been  employed  os  remedies  j by  others  to  rorwwo, 
to  card  wool  j i.  e.  to  cknnse  ilofiU  foulness.  Neither 
of  these  etymologies  appear  to  bear  very  distinctly 
upon  the  nicdical  use  of  the  term,  by  which  it  is 
applieil  to  such  remedies  as  expel  wind.  Among  these 
may  be  named  aromatic*,  the  fnetld  gums,  and  opium. 
CA'RNALIZE,  r.  *}  Lat.  caro,  carnit,  flesh,  <i 
careado,  ct>  tjtutdcareatammd. 
See  Vossius.  Carnalt  as 
applietl  generally,  is, 

> Of  or  jicrlaining  to  the 
flesh  )— to  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh ; fleshly  } opposed  to 
spiritual. 

GjrMo^e;— the  slaughter 


CA'aNAOK,  n. 

Ca'ixal,  adj. 
CA'aXALlST,  ». 
CA'aN.iLITB,  n. 
CaRXa'i.5TV, 
Ca'rkally, 

CA'aNAL*MINnEDj 
CVaNAL-MIKDEOXrSS.  J 


of  flesh } flesh  slain  or  slaughtered. 


Tl»c  looc  & amitie  of  cUristeo  folkr  ihonld  be  nther  [jhoftJjr 
fredskip  tkiin  bodily  : »Uh  tbst  all  f«ithfuU  people  •re  r»tber 
•piritttall  then  ramaW.  Sir  Thommr  M»rt.  fol.  1. 

Nolbyni^e  so  sUarpely  asMilrtb  • maa'a  miade,  as  doth  w^Ue 
alTection.  called  ^by  tbc  follower*  thereof)  loae.  , 

Jtir  TAtmM  £//»/.  Corrrwei’r,  p.  203. 

Dclieiouw  delicales  effeminate  ry^it  alroog  men  and  miclie  tlte 
koorr  the  soft  AwvriOa.  By  aicbe  c»rn»litt  was  Capua  made  a 
Canne  to  Haoibal.'  J^ye.  £yahciom  ^ ch.  r. 


The  Jewe*  lok«  for  Ckriat,  and  be  b come  *t,  bondred  ycarct 
aeoe,  and  ibry  imt  ware  { we  also  haue  loked  for  Antlehriat,  and 
he  hath  rai^oed  as  lonjr,  sod  we  not  ware ; and  that  becauae 
either  of  v»  looked  fraiUf  for  hym  and  i»t  in  the  place*  wlwrc 
we  oujkl  to  hftue  sought.  TyML  W^rktt,  fol.  60, 

Bv  which  dence  ibeyeneoantertd  and  fought  with  even  fronts, 
and  on  hand  for  numbers  » lie  put  tbc  enemies w flight, 

and  with  those  fcw  sooldkrs,  wbkh  be  had , he  made  great  emmage 
of  them.  Plularck,  (o\,  371. 

1*he  caraagr  aad  execution  was  no  less  after  the  conflict,  then 
during  the  fight:  for  ivhereaa  there  were  many  more  of  them 
alalDc  ontrigbt  In  the  place  than  Uken  prUoner*,  tliose  also  that 
were  prisooera,  they  apared  not,  but  murdered  where  w 

they  went.  iJnrs,  fol.  55. 

There  U no  talking  to  *uch,  no  hope  of  their  cooveraion,  they 
axe  In  a reprobate  sense  mcere  <wn»«4af»,  fl«ihy  minded  wen. 

Omrtam.  .Inatamy  »f  3/r/<t«rAo/js  fol-  685. 

There  he  afSrmcik  of  biraselfc,  that  when  he  did  belwld  the 
Chriatcans  In  their  torments  and  tuffringa  to  he  au  constant  in 
tbeir  nrofcMion,  Iw  {Jastine)  was  therewith  maryellouslie  mored: 
after  ihb  nMinrc  reasoning  with  biioselfe,  lliat  it  was  iinpossifale 
for  that  kind  of  people  to  be  aubiect  to  anie  vice  or 
which  rice*  of  their  owne  nattirc  are  not  oWe  to  siutaioe  ante 
aliarpc  aducrsitie,  much  lease  the  biueroeta  of  death. 

Fex,  Martyr$,  vol.l.  fol.  ^-t- 

Go«l  U on  our  aide,  nncl  therefore  wc  fear  not  what  the  Pope  or 

any  other  ceranfi/r  can  do  against  ns. 

^ndfrtoH.  Kxpanlian  ujfvm  Brnniictta,  l.vrS,  fol.  «6. 

What  concord  can  Oterr  be  between  a sensual  and  c«rw«/ised 
aplrit  that  nnderstand*  no  other  pleasure*  but  only  thuse  of  tlw 
flesh,  and  those  pure  and  rlrgin-splrits,  that  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  but  lire  for  ever  upon  wbdoro  and  boline**,  and  love  and 
contemplation?  Sxatt.  CAn'ir»«n/i.(/e,  I,  see. 2. 

Abusing  the  erednlons  and  cenuil'iniarfnf,  thereby  to  be  atailm 
of  ilteir  persons  and  wealth. 

Jl/grr.  AmiHatt  agaitut  Idolatry ^ cb.  X. 

For  tin  wrongbl  Uiisconcupiseeneeand  cer««/.«*ia*rf*ru  / and 
this  cerna/-nMWcWiicM  Is  foc>  a propeasily  and  desire  to  sin,  aad 


bath  in  it  anrb  rasine**  to  act,  that  it  hringetb  forth  many  ains,  CAR- 
and  they  bring  farth  death  ; and  therefore  the  Apostle  any*  ex«  NALIZC. 
pmsly  ^y6tn{fta  rm  oapak%  9d»dlat  aol  ibis  carnal-  ^ 

uuMdrdmejt  U death  amt  enmity  against  God  t thU  U that  state,  CAR- 
io  wbick  wbusoi2vcr  abides  cannot  please  God.  NATIC. 

J.  T'afiar.  Oa  HrptHlancc,  cb.  v.  sec.  3« 

Ahont  as  ace  ago  it  was  tlw  faddon  in  England , fur  crerv  one 
that  would  be  thought  reiigioua,  to  throw  as  much  sanctity  as 
possible  into  Ids  face,  and  In  parxlcuUr  to  abstain  from  all  ap> 
peanmm  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  look^  upon  aa 
the  marks  of  a carnal  mind.  Spedatory  No.  484. 

If  Godly,  why  do  they  valUrw  and  steep  in  all  Uic  carnalitUt 
of  the  world,  under  pretenre  of  Christian  liberty  ? 

Sawtk.  ItUertti  liepated,  rol.  i.p.  101. 

Latrtly,  lliat  tite  apostle  doth  very  fitly  take  the  law  either  in 
one  aenre  nr  in  the  other,  cither  spiritually  or  I’orNa/Zg,  according 
to  the  differing  sentiments  of  ttwise  to  v.-bom  be  wrutc  the  epistle*. 

Bull.  l-ifCy  voi.  i.  p.  161. 

Ilut  if  in  thU  uKoosMiemble  part  of  the  globe,  snch  a carmagt 
[2,000.0l>0j  has  been  made  In  two  or  three  short  reigns,  and  that 
tbi*  great  tamagt,  great  as  it  is,  makes  hut  a minute  part  of  what 
the  histories  of  that  people  Inform  us  they  aoffrred  \ what  shall 
we  judge  of  countries  moreeatended,  and  which  have  wagetl  war* 
far  more  considerable  ? 

Bathe.  llaiicatUm  i^.Var«ra/  Sacitty, 

Dot  the  nractice  of  these  ftlie  dog  ami  cat]  is  nothing,  to  what 
the  animats  of  the  forest  emiare.  As  Ibrae  mostly  live  upon  acci- 
dental carmagt,  ao  they  arc  often  known  to  remain  without  food 
for  several  week*  together. 

&'Q/dnm7A.  Animatttl  S'atarty  part  U.  cb.  ri. 

CARNATIC.  The  Carn&tte,  one  of  thelarpent  Pro- 
vincen  in  the  peninsula  of  India, is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  scrc&r  of  (janftlr  j on  the  east  and  south  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  \ on  the  west  by  the  provinces  of  Tra- 
vanedr,  Colmbatdr,  Salem,  (J*K;lain  or  Chclam,)  and  ibe 
IViUl'g'bdt.  It  is  divided  into  the  southern,  central, 
and  northern  Carn&tic.  The  first  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Coleroon,  (Cdlbtr'ham  or  Colla- 
d’hamj)  the  second  from  the  Cdllar'ham  to  the  Pcnn&r  j 
and  the  third  from  that  river  to  theCiundaguiim,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  tl»e  sercirs.  The 
petty  J-’overcignlics  of  Tinnevelli,  MmiurB,  Morava, 
the  Poligars,  w ith  part  of  Trichinopoli,  (Tirut  hinfipali,) 
and  Tanjdr,  (Tanjaur,)  formerly  occupieil  the  sou- 
thern j the  remainder  of  Trichinopoli,  and  a variety  of 
other  small  States,  the  central  j and  Nclli'tr,  Angdl, 
with  some  smaller  districts,  the  northern  division  of 
this  Frovincc.  It  comprehended  the  territorv  of  the 
Nuwwub  of  Arcfif.  together  with  its  dcpcndencicjs  j and 
the  ijorlhcm  part  anciently  formetl  a |M>rtioii  of  the 
country,  between  the  C&vcrl  and  Gddiverf,  called 
And  bru  by  Hindus}  the  southern  was  the  Dniviro, 
ajid  the  central  the  proper  CarniUaca  of  that  people. 

The  eastern  G‘b&ts,  or  chain  of  mountainous  dcfllcs 
which  separates  the  table  land  of  the  peninsula  from 
tbc  coast,  form  the  territorial,  as  well  as  natural 
boundary  of  thU  Province,  with  the  exception  of  an 
interv  al  occurring  between  the  southern  limit  of  Co- 
i'mbatdr  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Ch<?lom,  (Salem.) 

Those  mountains,  or  the  elevated  level  oIjovc  them, 
give  rise  to  all  the  larger  rivers  which  water  this  , 

countrv’i  such  as  the  Pennir,  Cal&r,  CAv^ri,  &c.  The 
beat  is  extremely  oppressive,  except  near  the  coast, 
where  it  is  temper^  by  tbc  sca-breexes ; for  the 
heights  of  the  G’bkts  and  extent  of  table  land  beyond 
them,  are  suflicient  to  check  the  course  of  the  winds, 
and  prevent  the  passage  of  any  cool  currents  of  air  from 
the  opposite  coo^t.  The  same  cause  occtuioos  a com- 
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CAR-  plete  divfTsitjr  of  mmoqs  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
,KATIC«  ^ central  level.  Thus  while  the  Malabar  coast  u deluded 
by  the  south-west  monsoon^  the  Cam£<jc,  on  (he  de- 
clivity and  at  the  foot  of  (he  eastern  G'b&U.  has  only 
occostonal  showers,  and  now  and  then  a day  of  heavy 
rain,  'i'he  months  of  May  and  June  may  be  called  the 
rainy  season,  for  the  strong  w'esterly  winds,  which 
prevail  in  July  and  Augusf,  though  they  accumulate 
clouds,  seldom  bring  rain.  Near  the  sea.  Imtm  mixed 
with  sand,  and  occasionally  with  murine  remains; 
further  inland,  loam  and  ferruginous  gravel ; in  low 
situations,  the  same  soil  stiff  and  red,  mixed  with  sand 
and  vegetable  earth ; on  elevated  spots,  sand  and  gravel 
without  loam,  frequently  impregnatad  with  salt,  are 
the  principal  com|ionents  of  the  soil  in  the  low  lands. 
The  mountains  and  their  declivitie.s,  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  sienitc,  with  a very  small  proportion  of 
felspar  ; and  the  pulverised  fragments  of  those  rooks 
seem  to  form  a large  proportion  of  the  soil  in  the 
plains. 

All  the  different  sorts  of  small  grain  are  cultivated 
on  the  high  lands ; and  rice  is  the  principal  article  on 
the  low  lands,  wherever  there  arc  hicililies  for  irriga- 
tion. Tanks,  or  large  reservoirs,  are  common  in  (his, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  India;  some  of  them  are 
narrow  and  deep  ravines,  the  ends  of  which  have  been 
closed  up  by  artihcuil  embankments,  the  smaller  ones 
arc  lined  with  stone,  and  surrounded  by  dights  of 
steps.  The  £/cwsino  eorocana,  called  riggi  by  the 
natives,  is  the  small  groin  most  cultivated;  it  forms 
the  chief  article  of  food  among  the  lower  classes. 
Sugar  is  raised  in  siirnll  quantities ; cotton,  (the  her- 
baceous sorts,)  and  indigo  for  home  cons^implion.  The 
introduction  of  the  permanent  revenue  system,  has 
proved  beneficial  every  where  j because  it  releases  the 
cultivator  from  all  apprehension  of  an  exorbitant  as- 
sessment, and  secures  Ibc  reward  of  his  industry,  if  he 
renders  bis  land  more  productive.  Scarcities  arc  more 
frequent  in  the  peninsula  than  in  Bengal;  and  this  is 
owing  partly  to  on  inferior  degree  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  partly  to  difficulty  of  irrigution,  but  more  to  o^ 
pression  and  misgovernment.  The  low  lands  are  in 
general,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said 
above,  barren ; and  the  Mf!ia  Azadirachta  and  ilo- 
hinia  ntfu  arc  said  to  be  the  only  trees  which  grow 
spontaneously  on  most  parts  of  the  plain  country. 

The  Carn&taca  was  ruled  during  the  dark  ages,  and 
perhaps  even  before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  by 
a long  line  of  Princes,  who  have  left  many  monuments 
of  their  wealth  and  piety.  Hence  the  excellent  reser- 
voirs, (tanks.)  already  mentioned,  the  choultries, 
(chauvodis,)  or  caravan-serais,  for  tlie  supply  and  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  and  the  splendid  temples 
(pagodas.)  with  which  this  territory  abounds.  A 
square  or  oblong  area,  surrounded  by  a wall  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  encloses  the  temples,  which  are  ap- 
proached by  one  or  more  gateways,  surmounted  by 
pyramidal  towers,  covered  with  sculptures,  represent- 
ing the  exploits  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  place  is 
dedicated.  Almost  every  commanding  position  in  the 
mountains,  is  occupied  by  a fortress  now  falling  into 
ruins,  at  once  a striking  evidence  of  the  contrast 
l>etween  the  present  and  the  former  state  of  the  coun- 
tr)',  when  it  was  perpetually  a prey  to  the  warfare  of 
its  petty  chiefs. 

Though  the  Carnltic  was  so  long  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Moghuls,  Islomism  seems  never  to  have 
VOL.  xia. 
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struck  a deep  root  in  it.  and  out  of  the  five  or  six  CAR- 
millions  of  inhabitants  which  it  contains,  (be  Moham-  ^ATtC. 
medans  form  only  a very  inconsidvrablc  part.  Forty  or  '-■* 
fifty  thousand  Christians  must  also  be  deducted,  and 
(he  remainder  are  all  idolaters  of  the  orthodox  or  he- 
terodox llindit  seels.  The  Brahmans,  especially  the 
Sm«trtalas  or  followers  of  Siva,  are  extremely  numer- 
ous; they  fill  most  of  the  offices  in  the  revenue  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  government,  are  tenants  of 
Land,  and  follow  secular  professions,  but  seldom  if  ever 
enter  into  any  agricultural  employment.  Slaves  of  in- 
ferior castes  of  Sudras,  and  those  called  poncAsm 
darUf  (the  five  bonds,)  the  most  industrious  people  in 
this  country,  are  generally  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  No  where  is  the  pride  of  caste  more 
manifest ; and  a Sudra  docs  nut  dare  to  live  in  the 
same  street  with  a holy  Brahman.  The  other  Hindb 
observances  arc  also  scrupulously  altemled  to,  and  a 
Brdbman  would  not  for  the  world  be  guilty  of  smoking, 
which  even  a wealthy  Sudra  thinks  ^ncath  him.  The 
keeping  of  asses  by  degraded  tribes,  such  ns  theChensu* 
carir,  who  are  allowed  neither  house  nor  home,  and  live 
on  the  termes,  or  white  ant ; the  use  of  cows  as  stalk- 
ing-horses to  inveigle  game,  and  of  fowls  ns  an  nrticleof 
diet  among  the  Ilindhs;  together  w ith  a disinclination  to 
domcsticutu  ducks  and  geese,  :u‘e  among  the  principal 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  natives  of  the  south 
from  those  of  (he  central  and  northern  parts  of  India. 

To  (he  north  of  the  Cdllur'hnm.  (called  Colcroon  by  the 
English  ut  Madras,)  the  chief  articles  of  trade  arc  blue 
cloths,  salamporesj  and  coloured  goods,  many  of  which 
arc  exported  from  the  coast  to  the  eastw’ard.  Rum, 
indigo,  grain,  and  many  smaller  articles  are  also  car- 
ried to  Madras,  whence  a return  of  inconsiderable 
amount  is  received. 

The  Carndtaca  was  first  invatled  by  the  Musul- 
mdns  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
not  permanently  possessed  by  them  till  the  close  of 
Aureng-z^b’s  reign,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 
Niriimu’l  Mule,  under  the  title  of  Subah-dkr  of  the 
I>ccan,  established  an  independent  sovereignly  over 
the  southern  part  of  India  at  that  period  ; and  in  1743 
Anwarn'd  Din  was  appointed  by  the  Subah-ddr, 
Nnwwib,  (Nabdb  or  Nabob,)  of  (he  CnnUitic,  of  which 
Arc4t,  (Arcot,)  or  AruefUe  was  made  the  Oipital ; 
hence  he  is  most  commonly  named  **  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot*'  by  our  writers.  A further  detail  uf  (he  events 
by  which  these  changes  in  the  government  of  this 
country  took  place,  and  the  circumstances  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  cession  of  it  to  the  English  East 
India  Company, will  be  found  in  the  Historical  part  of 
this  work.  By  the  treaty  of  1801,  the  whole  of  the 
Carndtic  became  a part  of  the  Company's  territory  oa 
condition  of  the  Nabob's  receiving  an  annual  rev'enoe 
unincumbered  with  any  charge,  amounting  to  two 
or  three  lacs  of  pagodas,  (^80  to  100,000.)  The  Pro- 
vince, since  that  period,  has  been  subdivided  into  the 
following  CoUcctorships. 

1.  Nclur  and  Ongdl. 

2.  The  northern  division  of  Arc&t,  including  SatU 
vcid,  Palliacdite,  CCiogtidi  in  B6rah  Mahal,  and  a port, 
of  the  B&li-g’hit. 

3.  Chingaipet  or  the  Jhg(r. 

4.  llie  southern  division  of  Arcit,  including  Cudsldr 
and  Pondicherry. 

5.  Trichinopoly,  (TlnichinApalL) 

6.  Tanjur. 
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7.  Dindigal,  includiag  Madura  and  a part  of  tbe 
(Mysore.) 

Buchanan’s  TravcU  ta  the  Myiore ; Fra  Paoliao  di 
San  Bartolomeo’s  Travels ; ^ppeitdu:  U>  the  Fifth  Report 
ea  India  j^atrt}  Heync's  Essays  ^ KenneU’s  Metnoir  of 
a Map  tf  the  PeAcaenia;  Haxmlton's  Hindottan,  li. 

CARN'ATION,  n.  ) Lat.  earo,  carnla,  flesh.  Fr. 

CAai/ATiosao.  /uiroraaduie  ; It.carMdiao,  Color 
otmis,  colour  of  flesh.  Skinner. 

After  the  Mnie  tnaniker  are  die  sereral  rariede*  ot  colours  to 
ba  aapreased ; aamely,  by  tbeir  rcsembUuce  to  other  things  com* 
BMMd}’  known.  So  fleab'like  U cmrmmti&n. 

WtUam.  Rtsi  Ckorscictf  p.  UL  c.  riL 
Court,  geatls  Zephyr,  court  aad  faa 
Her  geode  hrcuU,  certLotiomtd  wan. 

/■— r/atr.  iMCmsta, 
llichrare  esrtuuiom  then,  with  sweet  and  aorereign  power, 
(So  of  hb  coloar  call’d,  although  a July  flower,} 

With  th'othcr  of  hU  kind,  the  speckled  and  the  pale. 

jirmftsm,  Pvlf'^tbisR.  Song  15. 
She  hers  roe  first  pereeir’d,  aad  here  a morn 
Of  bright  cariMt/ieiu  did  o'erspread  her  hue ; 

Here  did  ahe  aigh,  here  first  my  hopes  were  boro, 

Here  first  1 got  a pledge  of  proniu'd  grace. 

Drummond.  Somurtt,  6[e.  p.  u iOD.  Ix. 

Soros  profess’d  florbti  make  them  their  coostaat  study  and 
catplaymeBt,  and  despise  all  fruit ; and  now  and  then  a few  fiui- 
dfttl  people  spend  all  their  lime  in  tbe  cultiraiion  of  a stogie 
talip,  or  a carMtwn.  Sgectmior,  Ko.  455. 

So,  in  a garden  bath'd  with  geolal  ahow'rs, 

A thousand  sorts  of  rariegaled  flow'rs. 

Jonquils,  esmntion*,  pinks  sjmI  tulips  rise. 

And  in  a gay  coofuilon  chana  our  eyes. 

Jenyns.  The  ^4rt  of  Danring,  caa.  2. 

Cabkatiox  is  tbe  common  name  of  the  Dianthus 
Cargophyllus. 

CARNELIAN,aTtriety  of  Calcedony  or  Agate,  ge- 
nerally of  a reddish  colour,  but  sometimes  yellow  or 
white.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought  from  India  ; 
and  tbe  high  red  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  said 
to  be  arli^ially  produced  by  heat. 

CARNICOBAR,  the  northernmost  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands  at  the  eastern  e.\.tretn!ty  of  the  bay  of  BengaL 
Its  centre  i*  in  lat.  9°  15'  N.  and  long.  O'?*  50'  E.  thirty 
leagues  to  the  south  of  tbe  Andamans.  It  has  a circular 
form,  and  is  flat  and  coverctl  with  trees.  Its  soil  is 
deop  and  marshy,  highly  productive,  abounding  in  the 
animals  and  vegetables  of  tropical  climates,  wilh  tbe 
exception  of  the  larger  l>easis  of  prey.  Among  the 
vegetables  peculiar  to  this  island,  on  edible  root  called 
cac^,  dc.ser>'cs  to  be  noticed  } and  oiiMtng  its  animals 
a kind  of  lizard  called  tolongui,  which  frequently  car- 
ries off  poultry.  n»e  natives  apjicar  from  their  fea- 
tures and  language  to  l>e  of  Malay  origin ; arc  extremely 
ugly,  but  good-humoured  and  lively  } addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  very  voracious.  They  prepare  n sort 
of  intoxicating  liquor,  called  soura  (saura  or  sura  ?) 
from  the  young  sh(K)(s  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  the  juice 
of  which  is  kept  till  it  ferments.  Smoking  and  dancing 
arc  their  favourite  amusements,  and  a hollow  bamboo, 
two  feet  and  a half  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a string  made  of  the  threads  of  split  cane, 
stretched  from  end  to  end  along  the  outside  of  it,  over 
a groove  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  string  from 
touching,  is  the  only  musical  instrument  they  possess, 
aad  serves  to  regulate  the  lime  of  their  dances.  It  is 
played  like  the  guitar  and  usually  accompanied  by  the 
voice.  Their  huts  arc  raised  on  wooden  pillars  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  ground,  like  those  renra- 
sented  in  the  view  of  a village  at  Nancfidry,  (Js.Jtes. 


iv.  121.)  one  of  the  southern  Nicobora.  They  are  CARKI- 
unacquainted  with  any  but  the  simplest  arts,  and  de-  OOBAR. 
rive  :dl  their  luxuries  from  the  sale  of  their  cocoa-nuts, 
which  arc  reckoned  the  finest  in  that  part  of  India. 

Cloth,  hatchets  and  sword-blades  are  articles  most  \ 
in  request.  Canoes  they  obtain  from  Cbonry  (Chauri?) 
aji  island  to  the  south-west,  in  exchange  for  the  cloths 
which  they  have  procured  from  European  navigators. 

Honesty  ami  an  entire  fi^dom  from  compliment,  ore 
characteristics  very  unusual  among  tbe  natives  of  the 
eastern  Archipcla^.  The  only  Being  whom  they 
worship  is  the  evil  spirit,  and  their  rites  are  plainly  dic- 
tated by  fear.  All  that  a man  possesses  is  tbro%vn  into  hia 
grave,  and  his  widow  is  compelled  to  cut  off  for  this  pur- 
}K>se  a joint  of  one  of  her  fingers.  Polygamy  is  unknown, 
and  adultery  severely  punished.  Iltey  appear  to  live  ia 
the  roost  perfect  state  of  equality  imaginable  ; no  one 
possessing  any  authority  over  another.  According  to  a 
vague  tradition,  these  islanders  were  originally  a co- 
lony from  Pegu  } and  a similarity  of  language  has  been 
•aid  to  confirm  this  report  i hut  a comparison  of  the 
vocabularies  furnished  by  Messrs.  Zof^y,  Fontana, 
and  Leyden,  {^s.  Res.  ii.-— v.)  shows,  that  whatever 
relation  the  directs  of  the  different  islands  may  bear 
to  each  other,  they  have  little  or  nothing  in  conimoo 
with  the  Mdn,  or  language  of  P^;<j.  Hansel’s  Letters 
on  the  Sicohar  Islands ; Lord  Valentia’s  TraceU,  vol.  i.  | 
and  ds.  Res.  n.  2»,  iii.  16T,  1«L  236. 

CA'RMFY,  -j 

To  cause  to  be  or  to  become 
flesh. 

Camhorus,  devouring  flesh. 


CaxnPvoxocs, 
C'ARjfo'srrv,  | 
Ca'aNEous,  I 
Ca'aNovs:  J 


Such  birda  u hurt  crookcil  beaks  and  taloos  are  all  r«rtUt«- 
r»iu.-  and  no  of  quadnipeds,  nfixapAorrs,  canUcora  omiiia.  All 
that  bsv«  semU  (esili  sra  enmtooeom. 

JLy.  (A»  the  CrtnSion,  port  L 

Yes,  aad  othcrwlM  it  is  food  for  dst  old  auiiM  bough  to  fsod 
still  Mtd  tkrira  in  puipe  and  eornstUie,  d wo  parposc  that  it 
•Wuld  rCBMunc  and  carry  s loagtli  with  it. 

/JoUatid.  J’/iwtr,  vol.  b £»l.  557*. 

I would  th«  coucirncea  of  men  were  such,  si  oyl  and  butter 
might  supple  them.  But  I sc«  they  tre  fnr  the  must  part  over- 
grown with  ao  liard  & enmotily,  as  it  reqoireth  strong  sad  potent 
corrosives  to  make  on  entrsoee  into  them.  - 

Syelmsn.  dn  SfUsgnt,  fel.  18. 

Caspar  BortheUM  hath  oboerved  that  wbers  the  guUet  perfio- 
rwtbf  th«  midrif,  the  rnmemut  fibers  of  that  anuacular  peirt  are 
ioOected  aad  arcuate,  as  it  were  a sphiacter  embracuif  and 
closing  it  fasu  Rae.  On  the  Cremtiom,  part  (I* 

This  oilie  subttanee  doth  Increase  and  augment  wiikln  the 
olive,  until  tbe  rising  of  tbe  star  Areturua,  to  wit  BUtcen  dayei 
before  the  caJendi  of  October ; aAer  which  time,  iheir  stoocs  and 
cwraeisr  m*»*  abovt  tfarn  doe  rwthor  thrive. 

UoUmmd.  vol.  1.  foL  438« 

At  tbe  — UiM  I think,  1 deliberate,  1 proposo,  1 coBUuafid; 

U inferior  facultiea,  1 walk,  I see,  1 bear,  f di^,  1 saoguify,  1 
cernify.  ftnlt.  Origin  sf  Mnnkindm 

Our  nobility  was  wont  to  applaud  the  luliaos,  as  the  best 
examples  of  elcganey  • may  w«  not  with  good  pretences  to  so- 
briety. reduce  our  ennAeneono  ublee  to  their  paltenu  of  salads. 

BeyU.  Letter  from  John  Beaie, 

CAUNIOL.4,  a Province  of  the  Anxtrian  Empire, 
with  the  title  of  Duchy.  It  U bounded  on  tire  north  by 
Carinthia,  on  the  north-cast  by  Styria,  on  the  east  and  (>oundsric» 
south-east  by  Croatia,  on  the  south  by  Dalmatia  and  sod  exteat, 
the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  west  by  Istria,  Friuli,  and  the 
County  of  Goritz.  It  is  about  120  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  100  from  north  to  »oatb,  and  forms  a port 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria,  which  was  gutituted  since 
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CAR-  tbe^nenJ  peace.  It  U included  in  the  ^’crnroent  also  occupied  a part  of  tbe  territories  to  the  CAR- 

NIOLA.  of  L^ybach,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  following  Venetiiins,  and  who  were  driven  the  Huns  and  NIOLA. 


PopalatioB. 


Circles>towhichtheirareaaadpopulation  areonnexed;  Alans  into  Cariothia.  Most  of  the  present  inhabitants  ^ 


Laybacb. ..... 

Sq.  Btilcs. 

Fopulatloa. 

..  1,426  .... 

....  139,088 

Neustadtel. . . . 

a.  1,647  .... 

166,527 

Adelsburg  .... 

..  1,460  .... 

....  104,200 

Total.. 

..  4,633  .... 

....  409,815 

This  gives  ninety  persons  for  each  square  mile,  or 


arc  desceodanta  from  the  Sclavonians,  except  a few  of 
the  higher  classes,  who  are  Germans.  They  arc  a 
robust  and  hardy  race  of  mocintaineere,  who  live  in  a 
▼c^  simple  manner.  Clu-btianity  was  introduced  into 
this  Province  in  the  eighth  century } and  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  unraediate  successors,  it  was 
governed  by  the  Dukes  of  Friuli,  and  afterwards  by 
those  of  Carinthia.  It  first  became  a distinct  Mar-  icofrspby 


about  twenty  less  than  the  average  population  of  the  under  the  Emperor  Otbo  II.  and  was  raised 


whole  Binpire. 


into  a Duchy  on  its  acquisition  by  the  House  of  Austria. 


Much  of  the  lorfMe  of  Cormola,  like  that  of  Co-  fwied  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 

rinthia,  ia  covered  wkh  m^eed  mouotaina.  Towards  formed  a part  of  what  they  caUed  the  lUyrian 

..a  ““rtf'"  ‘*>ey  «*  bletlt.  barren,  and  bve  j othen  are  i but  was  restored  to  Austria  with  the  other 

piudacta  olothed  whh  foresU,  and  tome  are  covered  with  per-  *“  *5*^'  . . 

petual  snow.  In  the  interior  the  aspect  is  less  wild,  _ • AL,  n.  Fr.  carmwai ; It.  camovaU.  Some 

the  country  is  more  saaceptible  of  coltore,  and  pro-  ^ " ''"‘'''s.  (“y>  D«  0»ns*.>  *bink  tarwmiU,  so 

duces  wheat,  nudre,  mUlet,  and  excellent  flax.  The  “ if  rorae  or  rare,  mk.  Du  Cange,  (in  e.  cor- 

aouthern  distriota  contain  many  fertile  trecU.  and  himself  thinks,  dies  ir/os,  am  potiui  Diem 

several  delightful  vaUies,  which  yield  go^  oil  and  7"*  Quadragttimam  oateerdi/,— that  those  days 

wine.  Here  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  moot  favourable  "“’“f  f***  Toeaday  preceding  Lent,  was, 

parts  of  the  interior,  the  flwinera  mually  obtain  two  y“<x<  *»«'<.  Caro  alaerdit,  tea  lempiu 

■crops  in  the  year  j aa  they  fow  buck-wheat  after  ”’™“  . — *be  daya  for  eating  fleah  are  passed, 

common  wheet  or  rye,  and  millet  after  flax  tad  hemp.  „ which  it  was  lawful  to  eat 

Several  kinds  of  fruit  are  also  prodnoed,  poiticulariT  Mid.  L^t.  ramaie ; in  Fr.  charnage, 

walnuu  and  chestnuts,  and  large  foresU  of  these  trees  eeason,  which  U particularly  obsened 


walnuts  and  chestnuts,  and  larn  forests  of  these  trees  Jw*  festr  , , , . 

abooDd  in  many  places.  The  principal  river  that  ? Veniw,  oonhnucs  from  the  Epiphany  tUI  the  first 
waters  this  Province  is  the  Save  j beiioM  which  it  is  I-ent. 

intersected  by  the  Laybacb,  the  Gnrk,  and  the  Kulpa.  . ^ ^ 

t w. •*..>.  .f.  tfsmfn  . tisasw  the 


tersected  by  the  Laybacb,  the  Gnrk,  and  the  Kulpa.  ^ BscraaalU } w«  lisd  o«r  W«iin,  sotweHiiit  to 

Iron  ia  one  of  the  chief  mineral  producU  of  thia  *“•  « ""  CmrmmU,  uid  Shrora- 

skrdmn  mul  i.  U .....  ybrndap,  liberty  of  wrvloU 


l^kcdom,  eod  U obtained  fe  many  placet.  Quick-  ’ «lito!7S/;Sr  m^rkm  ch.  sir. 

.aver  w ahm  found  here,  and  the  mmea  lately  dUco-  The  mrWnd  .(  Venice  b .rery  .here  ulked  of.  TV  ,ra.t 
vercU  near  Idna  are  very  productive.  About  6000  or  dhremion  of  th«  {>l»c«  « Out  time,  u well  m on  &U  oilier  hufh 
7000  cwt.  of  ciimaber  is  annually  obtained  in  tfce  occuioiu  Is  maskloif.  'Ilicse  dU|fal«et  five  orcanon  to  sWu- 
county  of  Gomor  j in  addition  to  which,  slua  and  •dreauirw  ; and  I question  fui  but  ttir  •eervt  hu- 

Sr.".'* 


found.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  mining,  t p ^ Iiai).  femet. 

thememifectures  of  woollen,  linen,  mid  Uce,  occupy  e Fr.  c^e;  It.  cormro,  Lat. 

part  of  the  population,  as  well  aa  iron-fore»,  gW  ^ 

mercial  roods  to  Trieste  ami  kmme,  with  the  Save,  ,„y  prirel.  la  be  hi.  mmpuUia,  I.  the  b-wleinsble  eeuie 

which  IS  navigable  for  nenrly  the  whole  extent,  through  of  «oanii,as  friooM  have  boca  wont  to  do. 

thi.s  Province,  greatly  facilitate  its  trade.  AWfond.  .<■■■<— n,  foL  63. 


The  mountAins  of  Caraiola  have  long  been  cele-  1 Msarv  yoa,  aiadsia, 

Nntwrsl  for  thw  natural  curiosities.  Thek  vast  ooveres,  bat  hrr  i bmi  be  nllew’d 

canoudea  *«r  wmerfajls.  „d  their  Were,  have  uprntmd  the  g“  ^ 

idteotion  of  travellers.  One  of  the  roost  singvlar  of  Afwbyvr.  Tke  «<t  L le.  3. 

these  curiosities  is  the  lake  CxirkuiU.  the  ancient  Srtm.  Old  bosonr  goes  od  mitebe.,  be*wmry  rid«  «r*rW. 

rttius,  which  is  situate  between  twenty  and  /d.  T"**  f'*r^*»-Af«r/yr,sctUi.  sc.  3. 

thirty  miles  south-west  of  I,«Qybacb,  and  is  about  seven  AH  iHU,  qnoth  Ralph,  I did,  'ik  tnie, 

miles  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  calcareous  pmem  mywlf,  but  you  t 

mountains,  full  of  caverns,  which  often  comiminioste  "^hoiwrvdiian  d to  b«^  drabs 

with  each  other  by  narrow  openings,  Thenrttal  depth 

IS  not  more  than  two  fathoms,  and  about  June  or  July  Than  mau^og  a wooden  borM. 

the  waters  generally  subside,  sinking  throi^h  holes  in  AriScr.  JftutHrMs,  port  Ul.  cso.  X 

t^ bottom.  As  soon  as  this  tshes  place,  the  bed  is  CAROCOLLA,  in  Zooiogy,  a genus  separated  by 
either  cultivated  and  sown  with  millet,  or  the  natural  IdOinarck  without  sufficient  reason  from  the  HeUcet, 
herbage  is  suffered  to  grow,  which  it  docs  rapidly,  and  Sec  Helix. 

is  cut  and  m^e  into  hay.  About  Oetober,  when  the  CAROL,  r.  "j  Fr.  caroHe  j It.  rarola.  Menage 
nuns  fall  copiously  upon  the  Borroundiiig  mountains,  Ca'boi.,  a.  >says  cAoreofo.  a dimioative  of  chorea. 

''^**5*  through  the  apertures,  and  soon  fill  the  Ca^solimg,  n.  j Somner  produces  the  word  kgrriote, 
lake  to  Us  former  levri.  It,  therefoK,  affords  good  and  thinks  it  probable  that  such  a word  may  have  beta 
pasturage  meadow  in  summer,  and  abounds  with  conrupted  from  xvptt  fXeyv©*',  so  freouently  repeated  ia 
_ . , , “h  *®  wmler.  mormng  prayers.  And  hence  he  comectures  our  coro^ 

lababitaats  Carniola  was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Otrni,  who  a hymn,  ic.  usually  sung  on  the  Nativity.  InF^.  eorstti 

S sS 


H«r  footoMa,  Mr  mtmA,  bar  asbert,  pogca. 

Her  dacter,  cbaplaiat. 

Momirngrr.  7%e  Jteneg«d»,  art  L le.  3. 
Srtm.  Old  boDoar  ^oes  on  crutebea,  bes^mry  ridra  rarvrW. 

/rf.  The  Vtrgm-Mmrtyr^  act  Ui.  ac.  3 . 
All  this,  qnotb  Ralpb,  I did,  'ik  trae, 

Not  to  pmerre  myarlf,  but  you  t 
You,  wbo  werv  dann'd  to  bairr  drabs 
Than  wrvtcbea  fed  ia  powderia^'tobs  ; 

To  naouDt  two-wbeel'd  caracin,  worse 
Tbaa  BiABafiog  a irooden  boraa. 

Bmtter.  /ftnUhrms,  part  iU.  can.  X 
CAROCOLLA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  separated  by 
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CAROLINA. 


CAROL. 


I«  the  name  of  a kind  of  dance,  and  ao  it  is  used  in 
Bobert  of  (ilouceater. 

AAqt  m«te,  u ry^t  itm,  ^ meoitrales  ;eo<le  abooic, 
kuyrtM  asd  bwrynrs  in  c*r*U  frrct  route. 

JL  CtoKettitrf  |i.  bi 

Wkit  ladka  fayrest  bea  or  best  danciof , 

Or  wlilrh  of  liem  can  tarplt  best  or  siuf, 

Ke  wbo  most  fcliiifJy  apekclh  of  looe  j 
Of  all  Uiis  DOir  1 make  oo  mentioun. 

The  Knifktet  Tmltf  T.  2205. 
And  If  to  bcfalle  anioage. 

That  abe  rmroie  rpon  a »on^, 

WliaB  1 U here,  1 am  ao  fedde, 

Hiat  I am  fra  tn^^elfe  so  l«dde, 

As  ibougb  I ircrr  in  Parndlce. 

G*ver.  €»»/,  ^tn.  book  tI.  fol.  133 
Tbrrr  was  great  myrtb  on  all  aide. 

Where  as  she  paaseth  by  the  atreate, 

Tliere  waa  ful  many  a tymbre  beatc, 

Aad  many  a miudc  atrolntdt.  Id-  fol.  133. 
And  eke  he  can  car«Uet  iuake» 

Roundel,  balade,  and  rcrrlaie. 

Id-  /&.  book  1.  fol.  23. 

And  thereabout  ran  ebthler  ami  roadynnya  slug, 
SiogatMl  citrrttli4  and  danaoml.  (a  ane  ring. 

Dpmgtmt.  A'sradof,  book  U.  fol.  4S. 
Ne  nightingale  la  the  aeaoa  of  May 
Waa  never  non,  that  list  better  to  ting, 

Ne  lady  lustier  In  rars/ftag. 

CAsifrer.  The  Chmnantei  i'emttuutes  T»Ut  r.  16613. 


The  Trotane  matronis  ledls  in  a Hng, 

Fenseand  (feigning)  to  Uartbua  feist  and  harpIUn^. 

JJwtg-Uu.  EneoJ*s,  book  vi.  fol.  162. 
Tlie  asme  season  tie  prlncemc,  mother  to  kyng  Ricbar«le,  lay 
at  Wyimre,  ami  Iter  rioogfater  with  her,  tny  Lady  Maude,  the 
fayrest  lady  In  all  KnyUde  : therlc  of  saynt  Poule,  and  this  yong 
lady,  were  in  true  aQiours  togyder  eehe  of  other,  and  somtyme 
they  B»et  locydcr  at  daunsynge  aad  rmnUfMg. 

f)r*iumrt-  C'rSMjrrfe,  ck.  3!M. 

There,  on  a day,  as  he  peraew'd  the  chare, 

He  chanc'l  to  spy  a sort  of  shepherd  graomet, 

Plaving  on  pipes,  and  c*r»Hmg  apace, 

The  whilea  tlirir  hcastes  tliere  in  tbe  budded  brooniea 
UcHtde  them  fed. 

SftiueT.  Faerie  ^eene,  book  ^ ran.  9.  St.  5. 
Nor  under  every  bank  and  ercry  tree. 

Speak  rhymes  unto  my  oaten  mtnstnUlet 
Nor  earai  out  ao  pleasing  lively  laiea 
As  moughl  the  Graces  move  toy  mirth  to  praise. 

ifaiL  Satiree,  book  L aaL  1. 
They  beare  such  notes,  and  hcauenly  earaliage 
Of  God's  hi|^  praise,  that  fills  the  brasen  sky, 

And  feeie  such  ioyc  and  picaanre  inwardly, 

That  makclli  them  ail  w^dly  caret  for^C, 

And  oDcly  tbinke  on  that  before  Uicm  set. 

Sjtenetr.  liymme  af  HeaaenU*  Beamtie, 


Wliy  do  tbe  Delian  palms  tndine  their  boughs, 
Feif'Rior'd  ? and  hovering  swans,  their  ihroaU  releas’d 
From  natlee  silence,  eirrW  sounds  harmonious. 

iVmr.  SeeanA  /fyma  (s  faUmtarkui. 
Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  kail  the  inora, 

AVhiir  warbling  larks  ou  russet  pinions  float ; 

<h'  seek  at  oooa  the  woodland  ac«nr  remote, 

Where  the  gray  linoets  carat  from  ibe  kill. 

BeatUe,  The  Xitueirel,  bof>k  L 

Ftiff  pedantry,  of  learned  pride  the  child. 

My  roving  genius  binds  lo  Gothic  chains  | 

Nor  ran  &e  cloister'd  muse  expand  her  wing} 

Nor  bid  tbtse  twilight  roofs,  with  her  gay  carats  ring. 

H'artom,  .Vsriu'ag,  Ode  rill. 


CAROL. 


S.  CARO. 
LIN.\. 


Bourne  In  his  f'u^arcT,  U not  content 

with  the  etymology  of  Carol,  which  we  have  given 
above.  This  song,  he  says,  is  sung  by  the  common 
people  from  tbe  Nativity  to  the  Twelfth  day.  It  comes 
i^m  rtinfore,  to  sing,  and  fohi,  which  Is  an  interjection 
of  joy  j for  in  ancient  times  the  burden  of  the  song 
when  men  were  merry,  was  rofo  rola.  The  Christmas 
Carol  may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  Church.  Ter- 
tuUian,  (edreri.  0’eNfii.39,>  states  that  at  their  feasts  it 
was  cuslomaiy  for  the  Christians  to  place  in  the  mid- 
dle such  as  were  able  to  sing,  and  call  upon  them  to 
praise  God  in  a hymn,  either  out  of  the  Scriptures  or 
of  their  owti  invention.  Durand  also  informs  us  (^HeL 
vl  8G,  9,)  it  was  usual  for  the  Bishops  on  Christmas 
day  to  make  sport  and  even  to  sing  with  their  cleigy  { 
and  this  custom  was  an  imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  cx- 
ceUis  of  the  Angels,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremy  Taylor. 
**  These  blessed  choristers  had  sung  their  Christmas 
Carol,  and  Uught  the  church  a hymn  to  put  into  her 
offices  for  ever  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity.’* 
Mr.  Brande,  in  bis  Observations  on  the  chapter  (xv.) 
of  Bourne  whence  the  above  matter  is  taken,  has  given 
at  length  a Scotch  Christmas  Carol,  extracted  from 
Ane  compeadioiw  Jiooke  of  Godly  and  spirituall  Swigs, 
Edinburgh,  1631,  Prinltd/rom  an  old  copy,  but  it  is 
too  dull  to  be  reprinted.  The  following,  given  by  Mr. 
Douce,  (/l/atfrafiow  .S/mAr^>eare,  L S5S,)  is  shorter, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  general 
tone  of  these  pious  poesies. 

As  I oul  radf  this  radeocs  (S«t.  mheneojir,  last,)  night 
Of  thrc«  joUxbephenle  1 SAwe  asygbt, 

And  oil  about*  there  fold  a sta/e  sbooc  bright  i 
They  song  Urll  terlow,  (lira  lira,  tb«  lark's  song,) 

So  mercli  Uk  ahepperds  there  pipes  coo  blow. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  has  published  a Urge  collection 
of  ancienl  Carol*,  which  will  amply  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  require  farther  information  on  this  subject. 


CAROLINA. 


THE  name  of  part  of  that  extensive  region,  which 
by  the  French  was  named  Horida,  and  by  the  English 
Firguiia,  the  extremities  of  which  still  reuin  thwe 
Historical  r«*P«ctivc  api>cUations  j the  central  part  was  dislin- 
aketeb.  guUhcd  under  tbe  general  name  of  ciupoHna,  and  in- 
cluded North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  named  Carolina  by  Coligni's 
French  settlers,  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  King  of 
Francc.Charlea  IX.,  though  the  most  prevalent  opinion 
supposes  it  to  have  been  thus  called  from  Charles  11. 


of  England.  The  port  now  distinguished  as  North 
Carolina  waa  the  first  seat  of  English  colonization  m 
America. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina,  formerly  a Britieh  Province  j one 
of  the  original  thirteen  United  States  of  Amenca,  and 
now  holding  a high  rank  in  the  Fedcrnl  Union. 

The  first  germ  of  white  population  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  planted  near  the  celebrated  harbour  of  Port 
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8.  CARO*  Koynl,  in  1670,  by  a few  English  emigrants,  who  In 
LINA,  jgyi  femoTed  to  .Ashley  River  : in  IC80  the  foundation 
WBS  laid  of  the  present  City  of  Charleston,  whose  Boo- 
fishing  condition  and  advanced  civilisation  have  ob- 
tained tC  the  title  of  Capital  of  the  southern  states.  At 
this  period,  Carolina  included  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  comprehending  the  regions  between 
the  parallels  of  99^  and  3G^°  north  latitude,  extending 
back  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rjr  the  Charter  of  Charles  II. 
these  extensive  territories  were  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  seven  others,  as  the  absolute  Lords 
Proprietors.  It  was  upon  the  formal  settlement  of 
Carolina  by  these  great  holders,  that  they  engaged  the 
celebrated  John  Locke  to  frame  a Constitution  and  a 
body  of  laws  ; the  religious  tolerance  manifested  in 
the  system  drawn  out  by  this  philosopher,  was  ren* 
dered  almost  nugatory  by  the  aristocratical  and  feudal 
principles  of  his  civil  code.  Three  dosses  of  nobility, 
Aarons,  Caciques,  and  Landgraves  were  established, 
aud  the  parliament  consisted  of  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
the  Nobility,  and  Deputies  from  ihefrccbolders,  silting 
in  the  same  chamber ; anarchy,  discord,  and  bitter 
civil  dissensions  were  alone  the  baneful  fruits  of  the 
Constitution  modelled  by  XiOcke.  After  many  years 
of  obnoxious  rule  under  the  Proprietory  govern- 
jnent,  the  Colonists  wearied  with  the  tyranny  of  an 
oligarchy,  cffccled  a change  in  the  system,  by  which 
the  administration  was  vested  in  the  Crown. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina  was  gradually 
augmented  by  the  commotions  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  many  Dutch  emigrants  came  thither  ; the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  sent  many  respectable 
and  useful  French  Protestants  ^ the  several  insurrec- 
tions  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  drove  numer- 
ous exiles  to  South  Carolina } Germany  and  Switz- 
erland at  that  period  lost  many  of  (heir  dissatisfied 
self-banished  inhabitunis,  and  the  French  colonists  of 
Nova  Scotia  were  transported  from  thence  on  its  con- 
quest by  the  British  arms.  The  Provinces  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  afterwards  formed  from 
the  extremes  of  the  country.  The  continued  wars 
made  by  the  Indians  for  many  years  upon  the  colonists 
of  South  Carolina,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  French 
emissaries  from  the  Mississippi,  kept  them  continually 
harassed  until  the  peace  of  1763.  After  that  period, 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolution,  the 
province  enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  doubled  its 
population.  The  great  national  contest  was  maintained 
by  the  republicans  of  South  Carolina  with  much  skill 
and  courage,  and  the  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  is 
considered  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  successful 
issue  of  the  conflict  in  favour  of  independence. 

Exteat  ind  South  Carolina  is  situated  between  3^°  S'  and  35° 
bonadariei.  i(/  north  latitude,  and  78®  35'  and  83«  l(f  west  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  north  and  north- 
east by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  south-east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south-west  by  the  State  of  Georgia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Savannah  River.  It  is 
188  miles  in  length,  and  160  broad}  the  area  being 
80,000  square  miles,  or  19, *251,900  acres. 

FHce  of  the  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a chain  of  flne  islands, 

cooatry.  between  which  and  the  main  land,  there  is  a very  con- 
venient and  almost  uninterrupted  navigation.  It  is 
ttpon  these  islands  below  lat.  33®  N.  t£at  the  cotton 


used  in  the  fabrieailoo  of  the  finest  English  musUhs  is  S.CARO- 
grown,  and  thence  it  has  acquired  the  appellation  of  LINA. 
Sea  Island  cotton.  The  main  land  is  by  nature  divided 
into  the  lower  and  upper  country ; the  former  extends 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  coast,  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  of  pine,  called  pine  barrens,  and  inter- 
spersed with  swamps,  low  lands,  and  other  tracts  of 
rich  soil.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  country,  la  a 
region  sometimes  distin^ished  as  the  middle  country } 
it  is  very  undulating,  the  sandy  hills  being  covered 
with  dwarf  oaks  and  pines } this  continues  to  the 
ridge,  which  appears  as  a remarkable  tract  of  high 
ground  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  but  is  level  as  ap- 
proached from  the  nortb-w'est.  All  these  sections  are 
parallel  to  the  sca-coost.  extending  similarly  through 
the  adjacent  states.  Beyond  (he  ridge  commences  a 
fine  healthy  country  of  hill  and  dale,  which,  in  the 
nortb-wcstcro  extremities,  swells  into  lofty  mountains, 
spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alleghanyi.  The  Glassy  Mountain  in  Pendleton  dis- 
trict, and  the  Potatoe  Hill,  are  among  the  highest,  and 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Ibc  Table 
Mountain  in  this  district  presents  an  awful  precipice  of 
900  perpendicular  feet.  From  among  these  mountains, 
descend  the  streams  which  fonn  the  Saluda  and  Brood 
rivers,  flowing  tow’ards  the  Atlantic ; and  on  their 
western  sides  arise  the  springs  whence  flow  the 
main  branch  of  the  Tennessee  River,  a tributary  of  the 
MissiasippL 

The  climate  of  the  upper  country  of  South  Carolina, 
is  healthy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  low  and 
middle  country,  (he  summer  months  arc  sickly,  par- 
ticularly the  months  of  August  and  Septeml^r ; at 
these  seasozu  peculiar  endemics  rage  in  (he  country 
and  in  the  town.  The  former  appears  as  a fever  and 
ague,  emphatically  called  the  Country/nrr  j none  of 
the  inhabitants  are  exempted  from  it,  and  to  strangers 
and  towns  people  it  U almost  universally  fatal ; the 
white  persons  are  compelled  to  endure  its  annual  re- 
currence, or  to  qnic  their  plantations  and  reside  in 
temporary  dwellings  in  the  pine  barrens,  as  remote  as 
possible  from  swamps  and  low  lands  : here  they  are 
perfectly  safe  from  the  influence  of  the  miasmatse;  the 
slaves  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  affected.  The  more 
wealthy  retire  to  the  northern  cities  or  to  Charleston, 
the  only  town  perfectly  free  from  the  influence  of  the 
country  fevers } the  other  towns  in  the  low  country 
are  periodically  visited  and  desolated  by  it.  The 
endemic  of  the  cities  assumes  the  appearance  of  yellow 
fever,  but  the  natives  and  long  resident  inhabitants, 
are  unharmed  by  its  influence ; it  is  the  stranger  who 
falls  its  victim.  The  retreats  of  the  planters  on  the 
islands  and  the  neighbouring  main  kmd,  are  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  sea-shore,  where  they  build  their 
houses  among  the  sand  hills.  Many  villages  are  to  be 
seen  in  these  places  and  among  the  pine  barrens, 
wholly  deserted  in  the  healthy  season,  which  in  sickly 
months  ore  crowded  with  inmates.  The  average 
height  of  the  thermometer  in  the  warmest  month,  is 
about  66®  of  Fahrenheit.  In  general  the  summers  are 
moist.  The  winter  season  is  peculiarly  delightful, 
though  the  extreme  sudden  changes  from  beat  to  cold, 
affect  strangers  and  invalids,  who  come  from  the 
north  to  seek  a milder  climate.  The  severest  weather 
is  generally  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
the  zMxt  month. 
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Many  atrettma  apread  tbemtelvca  over  the  face  of 
thtaooontry}  the  principal  ore  the  Savonanh,  Ediato, 
Santee,  and  Pedee  river* } the  aecondary,  Ibe  Com* 
babee,  Aabepo,  Aahley,  Cooper,  Black,  and  Waccanuw 
river*.  Savannah  River  *eparate9  South  Carolina  from 
Oeorgia : it  riee*  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  flow* 
•outh*ea*t  to  the  ocean ; it*  north>east  head  spring 
called  tbeChatuga  River,  bound*  this  Slate  j tbcoUier 
oome*  from  Georgio.  It  i*  navigable  for  large  vee* 
eel*  ei^toen  mile*  from  it*  mouth,  to  the  city  of 
*SaTBanabj  tome  distance  above  which  the  waters  of 
ibe  river  are  divided  by  islands  of  a rich  toil,  which 
produce  never  foiliog  crop*  of  rice.  The  Santee,  the 
great  river  of  South  Carolina  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Wateree  and  Congaree  rivers  near  the  centre  of 
the  Slate,  and  it  is  navig^leon  each  branch  fifty  miles 
fdiove  their  junction.  From  the  junction  of  the  Con- 
garee and  Wateree  rivers,  the  Santee  flow*  south-east 
w fifty  miles  j it  then  diverges  many  miles  in  an 
eastward  course,  and  returning  lo  Its  original  direction 
aecks  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  the  eastern  reach, 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  is  cultivated,  but  degenerating 
by  its  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  its 
quality  is  changed,  and  it  receives  the  market  name  of 
Santee  eoUoo.  Like  the  Savannah  River,  the  stream 
of  the  Santee  is  divided  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  by  two  channels  f the  island  between 
them  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  extremely  valuable  as 
rice  plantations.  The  Congnree  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  coming  from 
the  north-west.  The  IVuteree  flowing  south,  changes 
its  appeUatioo  in  tlic  northern  part  of  the  State  to  the 
Catawba,  under  which  name  It  comes  from  North 
Carolina.  The  Pedee  River  flows  principally  through 
alluvial  soil,  as  do  its  tributaries.  Black.  Lynch’s,  and 
Waccamaw  rivers  { they  unite  a little  above  George- 
town, at  the  head  of  Winyaw  Bay,  on  estuary  which 
discharaea  their  united  waters  to  the  ocean. 

The  Edisto  River,  runs  from  the  sand  hills  of  the 
middle  region  south-east,  till  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
sen,  when  its  course  becomes  south } its  waters  on 


The  perfection  to  which  the  Sea  Island  planters  have  8.  CARO- 
arrived  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  bcautilul  shrub,  UNA. 
jenders  the  appearance  of  their  Helds  picturesque  ami 
garden-likc;  and  as  its  exlmusiing  nature  has  much 
impoverished  their  lands,  they  manure  them  w ith  the 
salt  mud  taken  from  the  marshes,  or  with  the  sweep- 
ing* of  the  forests ; the  former  has  a wonderful  effect, 
quadrupling  the  produce  where  applied.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  soil  of  South  Carolina,  below  the  ridge, 
however  is  barren  and  sandy } but  U,  in  distinction 
from  the  richer  loads  of  this  section,  free  from  the 
pcrconiol  fevers.  Health  and  fertility  in  the  lower 
regions  of  South  Carolina  are  absolutely  incompatible, 

OQ  the  same  spot.  The  sod  of  the  upper  country  is 
generally  strong  and  productive.  Cotton  here  U the 
chief  article  of  cultivation,  but  of  another  kind  from 
the  low  land  description } the  fibre  of  it  is  short  and 
coarse,  it  is  called  the  Uplm>d  cotton,  is  of  a wry 
loferinr  kind,  but  more  cosily  raised,  and  producii^ 
more  abundantly  than  the  Sea  Island  or  Santee. 

The  domestic  ex|>orU  of  South  Carolina  exceed  Conaierce. 
those  of  any  other  of  the  United  States  ; they 
amounted  in  18*20,  to  8,CP5,5S9  dollars,  nearly  two 
million  sterling.  Cotton  and  rice  arc  of  course  the 
principal  staples,  to  which  may  be  added  lumber, 
pitch,  tor,  turpentine,  tobacco,  &c.  A curious  article 
of  export  is  the  trunk  of  the  palmetto  or  cabbage 
tree,  which  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
wharfs,  it  not  being  Unblc  to  be  worm-catan  iu  the 
salt  water.  A large  part  of  this  produce  U exported 
in  ships  bcloogiog  to  the  merchants  of  the  northern 
slates  and  in  foreign  bottoms  ; the  amount  of  ton- 
nage iu  1891,  belonging  to  this  btate,  was  only  99,944 
tons,  being  precisely  the  same  amount  it  posaessed 
tweuty-six  years  prevtous,  vix. 


Rvri*ter«il  toaasM  eonloyed 
(n  Itorriffn  trade wis,  la....  17M  25,483  la  15.m 
Ditto,  eossttof  trade,  in  ....  179ft  34.4*6  la  UttI  14.747 

Total....  49,9a  29,944 


approaching  the  ocean  form  a della,  enclosing  the  "■  — 

island  of  F^listo;  the  southern  arm  ke<^  the  main  proportioa  of  100 pans af  tbe whok 

body  of  fresh  water  and  fertilizes  the  ricegrounds;  toaoiqioefUM  Ualtsd  Staios ......  4-4  .3*2 

the  other  changing  its  name,  aitd  receiving  the  salt 

tide  water,  enriches  the  lands  which  it  surrounds,  and  The  principal  plooe  of  export  is  Charleston  j coaster* 
ftU  them  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The  Combaher,  only  trading  to  the  other  two  small  seaports.  The 
Ashepo,  and  Cooper  rivers,  arc  noted  for  the  rice  Internal  communications  all  tend  to  bring  the  produc- 
lands  on  their  banks.  tlons  of  the  country  to  Charleston,  and  to  carry  back 

The  canals  of  South  Carolina  have  been  deUilcd  the  imported  articles  wanted.  These  consist  of  every 
in  another  place.  (Sec  Cxxal.)  article  usually  sent  to  a colony  j sugars,  mm.  and  other 

The  banks  of  the  large  rivers  and  creeks  in  the  low  ^’cst  India  produce  are  imported  from  thence  direct, 
country,  ore  bordered  with  a belt  of  excellent  land,  Te«,  India  goods,  flour,  vcgeuble*.  butter,  and  pro- 
producing  cotton  and  maize  in  abundance  { the  visions  in  general,  from  the  northern  states;  dry 
marshes  and  swamps  lower  down,  where  the  tide  ehba  goods,  hardware,  porter,  potatoes,  and  coals,  from 
and  Qows,  and  the  waters  still  cootinue  fresh,  are  de-  Great  Britain;  wines,  brandies,  sUka,  &c.  from 
voted  to  the  culture  of  rice.  This  valuable  grain  wo*  France  ; Iron  from  the  Baltic  j a few  articles  from 
introduced  into  South  Cvolina,  at  the  end  of  the  ^ain  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  the  produce  of 
aeventeenth  century,  by  the  arrival  of  a vessel  from  Madeira  from  that  island. 

Madagascar,  whose  Captain  gave  the  seed  and  de-  The  foUosving  UbU  I*  from  official  docum^ts  aug- 
aeribed  the  mode  of  cultivation.  It  ha*  since  greatly  mented  by  accurate  private  informaiiom  We  have 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  this  State.  Tobacco  elso  subjoined  in  this  place  a similar  table  of  the  ma- 
aod  indigo  formerly  covered  the  fields  now  whheued  nufactare*  in  North  Cnrolina,  derived  Irom  the  aame 
by  the  bursting  pods  of  the  cotton  plant ; it  is  scarcely  aources : 
thirty  years  since  cotton  was  first  introduced,  and  it 
now  drives  almost  every  other  article  from  *oil. 
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S.CARO-  South  Carolina  Manufactures. 


North  Curoliua  Manufactures. 


The  foregning  tables  exhibit  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  amraol  manufactures  m each  State^  so  far  M 
they  become  articles  of  sale,  or  in  respect  to  establish- 
meoU  particularly  kepi  up  as  loaaufuctories ; bul 
here,  as  in  all  new  countries,  the  settlers  distant  from 
towns  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  moou' 
faclure  within  themselves  such  articles  as  they  cannot 


number,  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  annually  CARO, 
vacating  Ihdr  scats } the  members  of  the  other  house  LINA- 
consisting  of  124,  are  chosen  biennially,  their  number 
ii  fixed  from  a combined  ratio  of  the  population,  and 
amount  of  taxation  in  each  district,  regulated  every 
ten  years  by  a joint  ballot  of  both  bouses,  in  which 
mode  alt  appointments  to  civil  and  executive  situations 
in  the  State  arc  made.  The  Governor  has  no  prero* 
gattve  except  the  power  of  pardoning  criminals  ; he 
is  Commandcr-in-cbief  of  the  militia.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  such  superior  and  inferior  courts  of 
law,  os  the  legislature  may  direct.  At  present  there 
arc  six  Judge.s  m common  law,  and  as  many  in  equity, 
who  ride  circuits.  The  whole  of  the  law  Judges  sit  as 
a court  of  appeals  at  law,  and  tlie  equity  Judges  as  an 
appeal  court  in  equity.  The  Judges  hold  their  com* 
missions  te  ben^  gesscrint. 

The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  all  free  white  men 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  (jiaupcrs  and  soldiers 
excepted,)  being  citizens  and  residents  in  the  State  for 
two  years. 

The  revenues  are  derived  from  a capitation  tax  on  Rerease^ 
slaves,  and  an  ad  valorem  property  tax  ; after  having 
paid  the  public  ftinct)onaric.s,  and  the  interest  of  a 
small  debt,  a large  surplus  generally  remains,  which  is 
devoted  to  internal  improvements. 

Every  ftre  white  man,  from  fftceo  to  forty-five,  xniwu. 
with  a few  peculiar  exccplioos,  including  the  clergy, 
is  obliged  to  do  duty  in  the  militia,  which  is  called  out 
one  day  in  each  month,  and  on  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing or  danger.  Each  corps  elects  its  own  officers, 
and  the  commissioned  officers  elect  the  general  and 
and  field  officers.  Fines  are  imposed  on  absentees 
from  the  staled  calls.  There  is  no  permanent  State 
force,  any  thing  like  an  armed  standing  body  of  men, 
being  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

The  population  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  census  of 
1620,  was  as  follow  : 

f UrcL  Free  evUmred  Fersoos.  ToUl, 

2S7,460....25S,475 6806 502,741 

In  1790,  the  population  amounted  to ... . 240,073 

Increuse  in  thirty  years  ....  26*2,668 

In  there  were  40,000  whites  and  95,000 

blacks. 

The  chief  clo&s  of  labouring  people  in  this  State, 
more  particularly  in  the  lower  country,  arc  blacks  .and 
coloured  slaves  ; (be  riches  of  the  planter  consists  in 
his  slaves,  by  whom  the  ri^  and  cotton  are  cultivated, 
in  the  laigc  plantations  j the  following  table  will  better 
explain  this : 


Govern* 

BWOt. 


waat } particularly  distilled  liquors,  their  coarse  cot- 
ton clothiag,  furniture,  &c.  which  arc  disposed  of 
without  being  exhibited  at  a regular  place  of  sale,  or 
exchanged  in  barter  with  their  Dclghbours.  It  is  pro- 
bably under  this  consideration,  tW  the  American 
writers  on  Statistics  have  repreaented  11,844  persons 
as  engaged  in  manufactures  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  annual  product  of  those  to  be  stated  at  6,653,152 
dollars,  (sel,400,000,  sterling,)  and  the  amount  of 
manu^turea  in  Sooth  Carolina  at  3,623,595  dollars, 
(^816,1000.)  employing  6488  persons. 

The  government  of  South  Carolina  is  republican, 
and  thcTei^slative,  executive,  aadjisdiciary  departments 
are  strictly  separate.  The  former  consists  of  a Senate 
or  House  of  RepresenUtivess  the  Senators  forty-five  in 


Whiles. 

8Ibt«s. 

Pros 

I>«nN>ns 

Total. 

City  ot  Charlestoa  .. 

10.6.V3 

12,652 

otcoloar. 

1.479 

2I.7BO 

Cbiir1««toB  Dirtrict . . 

e,743 

44Ji69 

2,120 

95.4.32 

CoUcton  I>utrici . , • , 

4,34i 

21,770 

293 

26,404 

Beaufurt  Dbtrict  .. 

4,679 

27,339 

JHI 

22,199 

Gsorfctowu  Dutiict . 

1.R30 

15,546 

227 

17,603 

34,246 

4,296 

196,418 

By  which  it  appears,  that  In  these  parts  the  slaves 
are  four  times  (he  number  of  the  whites  on  the  whole  ; 
and  out  of  the  town,  that  the  ratio  is  five,  six,  seven. 
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a C\RO-  and  ertn  eighi  to  one.  The  slaves  are,  however,  per- 
LINA,  haps  better  treated  iu  South  CaroUna  than  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  particularly  by  the  owners  who  are 
above  the  reach  of  indigence ; the  only  exceptions 
from  the  general  humunc  treatment,  are  to  be  found 
among  a few  individuals  of  the  lowest  cast,  who 
repay  with  stripes  upon  their  miserable  slaves,  the 
contempt  they  endure  in  the  opinions  of  their  more 
res|>ectable  fellow  citizens.  In  Carolina,  and  indeed 
in  most  of  the  slave>holillng  states  of  America,  it  is  u 
common  obsenation,  that  more  confidence,  in  all 
respects,  hi  to  be  placed  in  a well-behaved  slave,  than 
in  the  generality  of  the  lower  order  of  the  white 
people.  l*fac  slaves  of  CaroUna  umloubtc^Ily  have  their 
ph)sical  wants  better  provided  for,  than  the  labouring 
poor  of  any  part,  of  Europe,  and  do  not  endure  one 
half  their  bodily  labour. 

From  the  sickliness  attendant  on  the  lower  regions 
of  this  State,  the  pritportion  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  rapid  manner  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the 
upper  country , and  the  other  states  of  the  Federal  U nion  j 
but  the  demand  furthose  articles  which  itssoilprotluceS, 
and  the  form  of  government  so  favourable  to  indivi- 
duals, will  prevent  its  ever  undergoiog  that  depopu- 
lation which  sometimes  attends  .\siatic  empires,  which 
arc  subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  despots.  The 
number  of  European  emigrants  annually  coming  into 
South  Carolina  is  ofRciftUy  stated  at  about  IStlO. 

Laws.  The  law  s of  Carolina  arc  nearly  similar  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  modiiied  to  their  circumstances 
us  republicans  and  slave-holders.  The  punishment 
of  death  api»eara  confined  to  murder,  horse  and  slave 
stealing,  and  aggravated  cases  of  house-breaking. 
The  law  of  entail  has  been  abolished,  and  in  case  of 
intestacy  the  real  and  personal  estate  is  equally  liid>le 
to  debts,  and  equally  distributed  as  personal  property 
alone  is,  by  the  English  laws.  A spirit  of  law-making 
prevails,  which  occasionally  grows  to  excess  and  pro- 
duces anomaUcs,  easily  however  to  be  remedied  by 
their  biennial  parliaments. 

The  language  is  English,  and  is  perhaps  spoken 
among  the  well-educated  cla.sses  of  Carolinians  with 
greater  purity,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  excqition  of  some  Americanisms 
consisting  mostly  of  misapplications  of  the  verb  and 
adjective. 


English  literature  extends  her  light  to  South  Caro-  S.  CARO- 
litia,  and  is  studied  with  success  by  many.  If  this  LINA- 
Stale  has  as  yet  produced  nothing  preeminent  hcrscU, 
it  is  because  the  genius  of  the  country  has  not  been 
directed  in  that  channel } her  sons  have  however  often  cda»- 
distinguUhcd  themselves  in  the  three  learned  pro-  Uoo, 
fessinns.  A Philusophical  Society  and  Museum  have 
lately  been  formed  iit  ('harlcston  by  the  public  spirit 
of  several  individuals.  The  South  Oroima  College 
is  a flourishing  institution,  and  has  been  lilM^ra^ly 
patronised  by  the  Suite  i but  the  students  generally 
quit  it,  satisfied  with  their  first  degree,  at  an  age 
when  the  English  youth  first  enter  our  Universities. 

Colleges  have  been  established  at  Cambridge,  (a 
favourite  name  in  America  for  collegiate  towns.)  in 
Abbeville  District}  at  the  towns  of  Ueaufort,  Winns- 
borough,  and  Georgetown,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
taken  a higher  rank  than  academies.  Free-scbools 
are  established  everywhere  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  sura  of  30,000  dollars  is  annually  opproprialcd  for 
their  support.  There  are  good  libraries  «l  South 
CaroUna  College  j and  the  collections  of  the  Charleston 
Library  Society,  and  others  in  that  town,  arc  very 
select  and  respectable. 

The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are  Rcli^oe. 
the  MethodisU  and  Bapti.sis  j almost  exclusively  so 
in  the  middle  and  up)>er  country.  The  Presbyterians 
rank  next  in  numbers.  The  Episropalians.  though 
probably  the  least  nuineroiw,  arc  undoubtedly  com- 
posed of  the  most  ancient,  respectable,  and  polished 
families.  In  Carolina  indeed,  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  wealthy  planters  who  sided  ngalnsl  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  revolution  underwent  no  change,  and  the 
Episcopalian  ministers  kept  their  flocks  uubroken  j 
but  they  lament  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  the 
English  prelates  were  so  reluctant  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  Church,  by  which,  in  other  places, 
numbers  seceded  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  were  by  the  unlettered  confounded 
wim  those  of  the  Crown ; so  that  Episcopacy  ond 
Royalty  became  with  them  identified,  an  opinion 
strengthened  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  dissenting 
sects : even  to  this  day  the  delusion  has  continued 
with  numbers. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  twenty-sevea  Dis-  piiiiioas. 
tricts  and  Counties,  and  distributed  as  follow  : 


Chief  Towas. 

PopalstioB. 

Dutrkts. 

>^lutes. 

Frc« 

BUrks. 

Toul. 

4,679 

er.339 

181 

32.199 

Maritime  J 

Walterborough  .... 

4,341 

293 

26,404 

19.396 

57,221 

3,595 

80,212 

Districts.  1 

1,830 

15,546 

227 

17.603 

CoQwayborough  .... 

3,568 

1,434 

23 

6.65? 

3,463 

86 

10,201 

2,795 

5.864 

67 

8,716 

Districts 

8,844 

16,413 

3t« 

25,369 

East  of  the 
Santee  and  Wateree^ 

6.407 

4,473 

69 

10,949 

3,033 

142 

6,425 

4,412 

2,062 

171 

6,645 

Rivers. 

5,628 

6.692 

112 

12,439 

, Lancaster 

5,848 

2,798 

70 

8,716 
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IMitrictfl 
West  of  the 


Rivers. 


Central 

Districts. 


North-western 

Districts. 


L 


^ { 


Districts. 

PopoUdoa. 

Whites. 

SIsTts. 

Frve 

BUcki. 

Total. 

Orangeburgh 

Ormngeburgb 

6,760 

6,899 

64 

15,653 

S,169 

5,967 

6,336 

9,801 

959 

14,750 

Lexington  

Granby 

15 

8,083 

19,864 

13,486 

4,4<M) 

9,378 

19,198 

57 

25,110 

9,C15 

7,697 

64 

23,167 

12,321 

17.174 

195 

Fairfleld  

Winnshorough 

T,-48 

48 

9.611 

10,177 

4,549 

36 

14,189 

16,104 

Newbury  

Newbury  

5,749 

178 

Laurens 

Laurcnsville 

lijss 

4,878 

40 

17.689 

9,786 

4,978 

4,390 

69 

14,196 

York 

10'951 

13,655 

95 

14,036 

Spartanburgh  ........ 

Spartanburgh  

3,308 

26 

16,989 

11,017 

99,140 

3,423 

4,715 

90 

14,530 

97,099 

PeoUletOQ  , . , 

Pendleton 

167 

Oiief  Colurabia,  the  Capital  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
seat  of  government,  ia  regtilarly  laid  out  ujjon  an 
elevated  plain  on  the  banlu  of  the  Congaree  River, 
immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  rivera,  at  the  foot  uf  the  rapids,  and  at  the 
head  of  natural  navigation.  It  lies  in  lat.  34^^  N. 
and  4®  W.  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  80®  55'  W. 
of  Greenwich.  At  present  only  the  Government* 
house  and  the  Coll^;^  are  remarkable  among  its 
buildings ; these  arc  handsome,  fubatantial,  and  con- 
venient. The  site  of  Columbia  was  chosen  as  being 
then  considered  salubrions,  but  the  country  fever  has 
at  times  made  its  appearance  here  with  fatal  effects, 
and  in  consequence  the  town  does  not  thrive. 

Chsriestoa.  Charleston  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and 
though  not  the  political,  is  certainly  the  commercial 
capital.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  39*  43'  N.  long.  79*  85' 
W.  of  Greenwich,  on  n peninsula  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  which  unite  immediately  below  the 
town,  and  swelled  by  Wandno  River  from  (he  east, 
form  a spacious  and  commodious  harbour,  communi- 
cating with  the  ocean  between  Sullivan  and  Folly 
islands,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  city.  Ihc  bar 
at  low  water  admits  vessels  drawing  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  j the  ordinary  rise  of  tide  is  five  or  six  feet.  The 
population  of  Charleston  is  nearly  95,000.  It  possesses 
manufactories  for  a partimlor  kind  of  tallow,  calcu- 
lated for  the  hot  climate;  for  tanning,  cooch-building, 
mid  cabinet-ware,  the  amount  of  which  are  not  large 
and  almost  exclusively  for  its  own  consumption. 
The  spire  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Michael  is  un- 
doubtedly the  handsomest  in  the  United  States  ; it 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Bride’s  in  FlWt- 
street  The  sister  sanctuary  of  St.  Philip  is  a fine 
building  in  the  interior.  Charleston  is  remarkable 
for  the  lines  which  were  thrown  up  during  the  wars 
of  1813  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  voluntary  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  in  a very  few  weeks  : they  reflected 
RT«l  credit  on  the  engineer,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
Mtish  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
revolutionary  war  at  the  siege  of  Charleston.  They 
•have  lately  (Oct.  1893)  been  ordered  to  be  fiUed  up, 
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and  the  ground  has  been  sold  for  buildings.  Tlie 
harbour  of  Charleston,  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie, 
celebrated  in  the  revolutionary  annals,  standing  on 
Sullivan’s  Island ; by  Fort  Johnson,  situated  on  a point 
of  James  Island  ; and  by  Casllc  Pinckney,  a formidable 
caseroated  circular  fort,  built  un  an  island  opposite  the 
town.  Land  batteries  could  also  be  opened  with 
effect  from  other  points  in  ca.se  of  necessity.  Charles- 
ton is  generally  very  salubrious,  though  the  yellow 
fever  occaaionally  drives  strangers  from  the  place  in 
the  early  fall  of  the  year. 

Geoigetown  is  situated  sixty  miles  north-east  of 
Charleston,  on  a creek  of  Winyaw  Bay,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Pedee  River  in 
33°  19'  N.lat.  and  79®14'W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  fertile  lands,  and  communicating  wtlh  a rich  back 
country ; but  the  bar,  admitting  only  vessels  uf  eleven 
feet  draught  of  water.  Impedes  its  prosperity. 

Beaufort  was  built  by  the  British;  most  of  (he  old 
bouses  arc  substantial  and  many  of  stone,  (he  modem 
ones  are  of  wood.  It  is  situated  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
on  the  banks  of  a creek  called  also  by  that  name  ; its 
trade  is  very  small.  Lat.  39®  94'  N.  long.  80®  3d' W, 
of  Greenwich,  seventy  miles  south-west  of  Charleston. 

See  Ramsay’s  Hutorjf  South  Carolina  ; Drayion’s 
History  South  Carolina  / Garden's  Anecdotes  j O/ffcMil 
Documents  printed  by  the  /tmerican  Congress. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Onb  of  the  thirteen  confcdcrale<l  States  of  America, 
which  declaretl  their  independence  of  Great  Britain 
in  17/6.  Its  history  is  comprised  in  that  which  we 
have  just  given  of  its  sister  State. 

North  Carolina  is  situated  between  33®  51'  and  36° 
33'  N.  lat.  and  1°  33'  E.  and  6®  99'  W.  long,  from  the 
capital  At  Washin^on;  or  75®  ^4'  and  83^  96'  W. 
long,  from  GreenwK-h  ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Slate  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Slate  of  ^ulh  Carolina, 
and  on  the  west  bv  the  new  State  of  Tennessee,  which 
9t 
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N.CARO-  since  the  pence  of  1763,  was  formed  from  iu  western  North  Carolina  is  divided  into  »Ixty*two  Conntles,  K.CAIIO* 
LINA,  'extremities  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  which  with  their  population  and  principal  Towns  are  LINA. 
Mississippi  Its  mean  length  is  about  36^  miles,  and  stated  as  follows : 
mean  breadth  Ki  ; the  area  containing  about  43,bOO 
* square  miles,  or  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres. 


Maritime 

Counties. 


Lower 

Counties. 


East 

Central 

Counties. 


West 

Central 

Counties. 


Urunswick Brunswick 

New  Hanover  Wilmington  ... 

Onslow Onslow 

Cartarct Beaufort  

Craven  Newbem  

Beaufort W'ashington  ... 

Hyde New  Currituck  . 

Washington  ; Plymouth 

Tyrrel  Elizabethtown  . 

Bertie Windsor  ..... 

Chowan Edenton 

Ferquemana Hartford  

Fasiiuotank  Elizabeth  City  . 

Camden Camden 

Currituck Currituck 


Columbus Whitesrillc 

Bladen  Elizabeth  . . 

Sampson  Sampson  .. 

Duplin  Duplin  . ; . . 

Jones Trenton  .... 

Lenoir  Kingston  . . 

Wayne  Waynesboro’ 

Greene  ..............  Greene  .... 

Pitt GTeeiiville,. 

Martin  WiBlamston 

Edgccnmb  Tnrborough 

Hertford Wmtown  .. 

Gates Gtttestown . . 


Robeson  Lumbertem 

Cumberland Fayetteville 

Johnson SmiUiReld  . 

Nash  Nash  ..... 

Wake Raleigh  . « . 

Hali&x Hdifax  . . . 

Northampton  Princeton  . 

Franklin Louisburg. 

tVarren Warrenton. 

Qrannlle  OxA>rd  ... 


Moore  Moore 

Chatham  Pittsborough 

Orange Hillsborough 

Person  Person  .... 

Caswell Caswell.... 

Rockingham Danbury  . . 

Guilford Martinville 

Stokes  Salem 

Randolph Randolph  .. 

Montgomery Blakdey  .. 

, Anson Wadesborouel 


PopatstioD. 

Toul. 

2,937 

2,S43 

5,480 

5,18d 

5,680 

10,866 

A,17l 

2,845 

7,016 

4,171 

1,438 

5,609 

6,563 

6,831 

13,394 

5,B69 

348I 

9,850 

3,241 

1>726 

4,967 

2,242 

1,744 

3,986 

3.007 

1,312 

4,319 

4,830 

5,975 

10,805 

2,839 

3,625 

6,464 

4,179 

2,678 

6,857 

4,860 

3,148 

8,008 

4,441 

1,906 

6,347 

6,098 

2,000 

8,098 

9,922 

990 

3,912 

4,406 

2,870 

7,‘176 

Bfija 

3,030 

8,908 

6,064 

3,680 

9,744 

2,300 

2,916 

6,216 

3,331 

3,46R 

8,799 

5,721 

3,319 

9,040 

2,294 

3,239 

4,633 

5431 

4,670 

10,001 

3.378 

2,942 

6,320 

7,«rs 

6.00B 

13,276 

3,680 

4432 

7,712 

3,989 

2,848 

6,837 

5.677 

2.527 

8.204 

9,125 

6,321 

14.446 

6,406 

3,201 

9,607 

4,522 

3,663 

8,185 

11,951 

8,161 

20,102 

6,236 

11,001 

17,»37 

5,254 

7,986 

13,242 

4,873 

4,866 

9,741 

4.214 

6,944 

11,158 

8,624 

9,596 

18,222 

5,459 

2,078 

7,537 

5,778 

1,350 

7>128 

8,672 

3,989 

W.88I 

16,777 

6,715 

93.492 

5,276 

3,764 

9,029 

7.743 

6,510 

13,253 

8,360' 

3,124 

11.474 

12,699 

1,819 

14, 5U 

11,664 

2.379 

14,033 

WfiVr 

1,314 

11,331 

6,863 

1,830 

8,693 

8,851 

3,683 

12,534 
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Upper 

Couoties. 


Mecklinburgh  ........ 

Caburras  

Iredel  

Surry 

Wilks 

Rowan ^ 

Ashe  

Hurke 

{.incoUk 

Rutherford  .......... 

Buncombe ............ 

Haywood  


Charlotte  .... 

Concord 

Statesville .. ... 
Rockford  .... 

Wilks  

Lexington  .... 
Salisbory  .... 

Jeffersonton  .. 
Morgantown . . 
Lincolnton. . . . 
Rtrtherfordtoa 

Ashvillc 

Wayncarillc  ,, 


I’opulMinn. 

Wbites. 

Colmiret). 

Toul. 

1 1 ,685 

5,210 

16,895 

5,632 

1,616 

7,348 

10,058 

S^lC 

5,316 

10/>23 

1,697 

13,330 

8,643 

1,324 

9,967 

}*),4£I9 

5,510 

36,009 

4X)45 

390 

43S5 

11,419 

1,993 

13,4U 

14,751 

3,356 

18,147 

11,989 

15,351 

5,467 

lfi7i 

10,543 

3,780 

393 

4,073 

Pace  of  tbs  Aloug  the  whole  coftst  of  North  Carolina  is  a ridge 

country.  ^ sand,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  narrow  stmils 
or  broad  sounds  ; the  passages  or  inlets  to  the  ocean 
are  shallow  and  intricate.  Ocracocke  inlet,  in  lat. 
35°  N.  a little  south  of  the  dangerous  cape  and  shoals 
of  Hattcras,  is  the  only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear, 
through  which  Teasels  can  pass.  In  the  maritime 
oouaties  the  land  is  low  ana  coTered  with  most  ex- 
tensire  swamps  and  niar^kes.  Albemarle  Sound 
waters  the  aorth-eastem  dmnions ; it  is  sixty  miles 
in  length  and  from  four  to  fifteen  wide,  communica- 
ting with  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  south,  and  with  the 
Bay  of  Chesapeake  to  the  north  by  a canal  mt  through 
Dbmsl  the  Dismal  Swamp.  This  swamp  occupies  the  itortb- 
Swtiop.  angle  of  the  State,  spreading  over  the  counties  of 

Penjuemans,  Pasquotank,  Camden,  andCarritude,  and 
extending  Into  Vlrpnia.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  embracing  about  190,0(m  acres,  mostly 
corered  with  trees  j in  the  centre,  immediately  orer 
the  line  separating  Virginia  and  this  State,  is  Drum- 
mond Pond  or  Lake,  ^een  miles  in  circumference. 
The  Little  Dismal  Swamp  lies  between  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  Sounds  j the  latter  of  which  is  eighty-sLx 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  brood,  lying 
immediately  behind  Cape  Hattems. 

* Over  the  lower  Counties,  and  for  sixty  or  eighty 

miles  from  the  sea,  extends  a dead  level  of  similar 
appearances  with  that  in  South  Carolina,  but  not  pos- 
sessing its  fertility  ; beyond  this  the  country  west- 
ward gradually  swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  extreme 
western  part  rises  into  mountains,  which  are  branches 
MouataiAX  of  the  Alleghanys,  receiving  various  names.  The 
Blue  Ridge  is  a connected  chain,  and  decidedly  sepa- 
rates the  waters  which  flow  thence  east  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  west  to  the  Mississippi  | the  most  western 
mountains  are  insulated  by  the  streams  which  descend 
from  the  Blue  Ridge,  forcing  a passage  through  their 
ravixses  ; the  roost  remarkable  of  these  are  the  White 
Mountains,  Smoky  Mountain,  Bald  Mountain,  Iron 
Mountain,  Yellow  Mountidn,  and  Stone  Mountain, 
immediately  on  the  east  frontier  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. Among  the  Brushy  Mountains,  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  Ararat,  or  Pilot  Mountain,  near  Salem, 
in  Stokes  County^,  not  far  from  one  of  the  head  sources 
of  the  Yadkin  River.  It  rises  gradually  like  a pyramid 


to  the  height  of  set*eral  thousand  fret,  and  then  after 
shooting  up  almost  cylindrically  for  300  feet,  temri- 
nates  in  a flat  surfiice,  from  which  there  is  a fine  view 
of  tlie  snrroundtn^  country  to  an  immense  distance; 
the  diameter  of  this  conical  frustrum  at  the  bottom  is 
not  more  than  150  fret.  This  mountain  is  seen  from 
a distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  ; it  was  named 
Pilot  Mountain  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  served  as 
m beacon,  by  which  they  formerly  conducted  their 
routes  in  the  old  wars.  « 

The  climate  in  the  low  country  of  North  Carohna  is 
subject  to  greot  and  suddm  changes,  and  is  often  tm* 
healthy  in  the  frU  of  the  year  ; generally  the  winters 
are  mOd,  but  very  variable  in  extremes  from  heat  ta 
coW,  a characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  maritime 
States.  The  spring  is  early,  and  therefore  subject  to 
occasional  frosts.  The  summers  are  hot  and  sultry ; 
hut  the  autumn  Is  serene  and  beautiful,  particularly 
that  singular  portion  of  it  known  os  the  Indian 
Summer.  After  riie  first  rude  blasts  of  the  fall  of  the  Sobumt. 
year  have  subsided,  and  after  a rainy  period,  before  the 
season  entirely  breaks,  several  weeks  of  clear  autumnal 
weather  in^'ariably  succeed,  most  resembling  the  very 
finest  of  our  Octobers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
the  Indian  Summer,  because  those  natives  predicted  its 
approach  to  the  early  settlers.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes  and  swamps,  however,  the  exhalations  from 
the  decaying  vegetaolcs  at  this  season  are  very  per- 
nicious } and  eenendly  the  whole  of  the  low  country 
is  subject  to  the  fever  so  prci'alent  in  South  Carolina^ 
and  indeed  upon  the  margins  of  all  the  large  rivers 
and  bodies  of  water  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  upper  country  of  North  Carolina,  the  weather 
is  very  settled,  and  the  climate  peculiarly  healthy. 

Volney  thought  these  mountainous  parts  might  be 
accounted  among  the  most  salubrious  retreats  in  the 
wrestem  world  ; the  air  is  delightful,  though  the  wintry 
seasons  occasiotially  bring  a great  degree  of  cold. 

The  river  Chowan  rises  in  Virginia,  and  after  water-  fUrsn. 
ing  a portion  of  this  State  falls  into  the  head  of  Albe- 
marle Sound,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Roanoke,  a 
stream  form^  by  the  union  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton 
rivers,  both  rising  and  flowing  through  Virginia.  The 
Roanoke  is  navigable  for  vea^  of  thirty  or  forty  tons 
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K.  CARO*  to  the  great  /alls,  seventy  miles  from  the  mouth.  Canals 
LIN.V.  around  these  and  other  foils  arc  in  a stale  of  comple- 
tioDj  and  will  extend  the  line  of  inland  navigation  high 
up.  The  Pamlico  or  Tar  River  rises  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  and  flowing  south>east  foils  into  the 
sound  of  that  name  { it  is  navigable  for  boots  ninety 
miles  to  Tarborough.  The  Neuse  flows  parallel  to 
the  Pamlico  lUver,  and  after  a course  of  500  miles, 
forms  the  south-west  extremity  of  Pamlico  Sound.  It 
is  navigable  for  sea  vessels  twelve  miles  above  New* 
hern,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  about 
200  miles  higher  up.  Cape  Fear  River  receives  a 
smaller  stream  of  that  some  name  immedintely  above 
Wilmington,  thirty-five  miles  from  the  ocean  j there 
is  eighteen  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  The 
main  river  of  Cape  Fear  is  navigable  for  boats  ninety 
miles  to  Fayetteville  ; large  passage  and  produce 
steam  {rackets  navigate  between  these  towns;  the 
upper  branches  of  Cape  Fear  River,  whoso  course  is 
geucndly  south-east,  arc  known  as  Deep  and  Haw 
Rivers,  and  they  come  from  the  middle  of  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Slate.  The  Yadkin  rises  in  the  north- 
western parts  between  the  Alleghany  and  Brushy  moun- 
tains, and  flows  south-eastward  into  South  Carolina 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Pedee.  In  Mont- 
gomery County  are  the  Narrows,  where  the  river  fulls 
321  feet  in  twenty-four  miles.  The  Catawba  rises 
among  the  ravines  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  western 
country,  and  passing  into  South  Carolleui,  soon  takes 
the  name  of  the  Waterec. 

latertttl  Since  the  year  1S15,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 

improre-  has  been  zealously  engaged  in  improving  the  navt- 
^gallon  of  the  inlets  and  sounds,  so  as  to  0|>en  a direct 
,and  cosy  communication  with  the  ocean  ; in  removing 
the  obstructions  on  the  princi|ial  rivers,  and  in  pro- 
iecting  connections  of  them  by  navigable  canals;  in 
bettering  the  roads,  and  in  draining  the  swamps  and 
marshes  of  the  maritime  counties. 

Rotl  tad  In  the  low  country  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and 

produc-  covered  with  immense  forests  of  pitch  pine ; in  the 
swamps  rice  of  a fine  quality  is  raised,  but  only  for 
domestic  use,  os  it  dues  not  appear  to  constitute  on  item 
of  the  exports  f upland  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize,  as 
articles  of  commerce,  are  also  raised.  An  observation 
may  be  here  recorded  respecting  local  influences  upon 
the  productions  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
made  by  more  than  one  intelligent  observer  iu  that 
country,  viz.  that  the  doubling  of  any  of  the  principal 
head  lands  is  equal  to  the  effect  uf  a transition  through 
a degree  of  latitude  ; thus,  south  of  Ca})e  Hattems,  in 
this  Slate,  the  most  remarkable,  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  America,  commences  the  successful  and  ad- 
x'antageons  culture  uf  upland  cotton  ; it  has  been  raised 
further  north,  but  the  crop  Is  very  precarious.  8o, 
after  passing  Ca|»e  Roman,  in  South  Carolina,  com- 
mences the  culture  of  the  sea  inland  cotton  and  the 
orange-tree  ; and  again  below  Cape  Canaveral  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  the  tropical  productions  are  first  seen. 
And  at  the  north,  the  tobacco  plant  is  found  to  com- 
mence flourishing  soon  after  proceeding  south  of  the 
long  promontory  extending  from  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island  to  Cape  Cod.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  the  limits  appear  to  be  different. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  North  Carolina,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  bemi>,  and  Indian  com  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  strong  and  fruitful  soil. 

Commerce.  There  i>  not  within  the  limits  of  this  State  any 


safe  or  commodious  harbour ; and  hitherto  the  pro-  N.  CARO- 
ductions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  puts  have  in  a ^ i-lNA.  ^ 
great  measure  been  sent  to  the  markets  of  Virginia  ; 
and  the  trade  of  the  Catawba  and  V'adkin  rivers  and 
their  branches  have  gone  to  South  Carolina.  The 
princii)ul  exports  are  {lilch,  tar,  turpettCine,  lumber, 
upland  cotton,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  kc.  North  Caro- 
lina is  a poor  State,  and  the  value  of  her  exjmrts  in 
1820,  amounted  to  no  more  than  808,319  dollars, 

(about  4^180,000.  sterling.)  The  imj>orts  are  similar 
to  those  in  South  Cemlinu,  excepting  that  their  only 
direct  imfwrttitions  are  from  the  West  Indies  ; most 
of  their  other  supplies  arc  from  the  northern  cities. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Registered  toaasfe  etaployed  ta 
urriipi  trade  was,  in  ......  1*95  12,^1  ia  1S21  20,1.18 

Ditto,  coasting  trade  in  1725  6,278ial821  18,726 


Total..  18,879 


38,864 


ProportioDof  160  parti  of  the  whole 

tonnage  of  the  Uoited  States  ......  3*5  ..........  3‘1 


It  must  he  remembered  that  the  produce  of  North 
Carolina  is  almost  wholly  exported,  and  her  supplies 
wholly  imported  in  her  own  vessels,  and  that  in  this 
respect  she  is  not  dependent  like  South  Carolina  on 
the  northern  or  foreign  tonmtgc. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Govera- 
being  a Federated  Republic,  each  State  composing  tlie  meat  and 
Union  is  indepeadent, having  the  exclusive  controul  of 
all  concerns  merely  local ; tmd  North  Carolina  hus  her 
own  Conslitiitiou,  modelled  on  similar  democratic 
principles  to  those  of  her  sister  States.  The  legisla- 
tive body  is  styled  the  General  Assembly,  and  consists 
of  a Senate  and  a I louse  of  Commons ; the  Senators  arc 
chosen  annually,  one  from  each  County;  the  Members 
of  the  other  Chamber  arc  also  chosen  annually,  two 
from  each  County,  and  one  from  six  of  the  principal 
towns.  Electors  must  have  been  resident  in  the  State 
for  one  year,  and  have  paid  taxes;  senatorial  Electors 
must  possess  in  addition  fifty  acres  of  land.  The 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  composed  of  seven 

fersons,  are  chosen  annually  by  a joint  ballot  of  both 
louses;  the  Governor  is  eligible  three  years  in  six. 

The  laws  are  generally  similar  to  those  oV  South  Ca- 
rolina. The  judges  hold  their  offices,  7uomditil  se 
fesaerint. 

The  revenue  of  North  Carolina  is  raised  by  a small  Rev«no«. 
tax  upon  slaves  and  property;  and  is  cxpende<i  with 
the  strictest  economy,  (be  public  functionaries  re- 
ceiving extremely  moderate  SiUaries.  Any  surplus  is 
devoted  to  internal  improvements,  to  which  fund  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  belonging  to  the  State, 
are  likewise  devoted.  Tlic  projKjrtion  of  tax  p{iid  by 
North  Carolina  into  the  Federal  Tr^ury,  in  1815 
(since  which  such  contributions  have  ceased,)  was 
345,204  dollars;  less  than  j^8,(XX).  sterling. 

The  whole  of  the  free  white  population,  capable  of  Militia, 
bearing  arms,  arc,  with  certain  exceptions,  enrolled  in 
coroixanics  and  battalions  of  militia,  and  elect  their 
own  officers. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina,  has  nearly  doubled  PojMilat*r» 
itself  within  the  last  thirty  years;  the  census  of  1820 
gave  the  following  return  : 
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N.  CARO-  miu  buIm,  209,M4 
LINA*  White  feiukt,  M9,6AC 
^ Free  coloured  penoas 
CARON'I.  SUtc*  • . - 


la  1810  the  population  wai .. 
1800  the  popalatioa  «.«. 
17V0  the  population  .... 


555.500 

478,103 

393,751 


393,751  in  1790 


luennae  in  thirty  yean  ....  244,079 


In  17C3,  North  CaroUnn  had  a population  of  only 
95,000  whiles.  The  present  population  ^ves  an  ave- 
rage of  fifteen  persons  to  each  square  mile  | of  which 
174,19c  are  stated  to  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
9551  in  commerce.  This  State  holding  a lar»  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  that  class  of  people  is  found  to  be 
very  numerous.  Norih  Carolina  stands  the  third  in 
this  respect ; Virginia  being  the  holder  of  the  greatest 
number,  viz.  495,000,  and  South  Carolina  ninking 
second.  The  slnves  are  upon  the  whole  humanely 
treated,  but  their  owners  being  in  general  not  wealthy, 
they  probably  do  not  enjoy  so  many  advantages  as 
their  fellow  Irandsmen  in  the  adjacent  southern  State. 
Ill  the  western  counties,  the  whites  greatly  prevail  j in 
the  others,  the  proportion  is  usnally  two  whites  to 
one  black ; and  in  one  only,  (Halifax,)  does  the  number 
of  the  coloured  {lopulation  greatly  exceed  the  whites, 
where  the  ratio  is  as  eleven  to  six. 

Msoners  'ilie  manners  and  phraseology  of  the  inhabitants  of 

and  Ion-  ^orth  Carolina,  differ  from  those  in  South  Carolina, 
being  much  more  rusticated  and  provincial;  for  as 
there  is  less  wealth,  there  is  consequently  less  refine- 
ment. The  habits  of  the  lower  class  of  white  people  are 
represented  as  being  very  coarse,  and  even  ferocious. 

LiterstDre,  Native  literature  has  not  yet  been  cultivated,  so  as 
to  produce  any  fruits  ; but  within  a few  years  much 
real  has  been  displayed  in  the  establishment  of  aca- 
demics and  schools.  Until  the  year  1804,  there  were 
but  two  academies  In  the  State;  the  number  at 
present  is  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  a 
flourishing  institution  at  Cha|>el  Hill,  twenty-eight 
miles  west  of  Raleigh,  called  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 


This  State  having  been  settled  by  poor  uneducated  K.  CARO> 
persons,  the  ranting  doctrinesof  theitinerant  preachers  LINA.  ' 
of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  persuasions  have  been 
universally  adopted,  especially  in  the  lower  and  middle  relED. 
sections;  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  the 
P^sbyterians  who  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania,  ReUpoaT 
brought  their  pastors  and  ministers  with  them.  A 
kind  of  dread  prevails  in  many  parts  of  this  and  other 
of  the  United  States,  among  the  rude  farmers  and 
planters,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal  Church hre 
inimical  to  their  Republican  institutions.  The  want  of 
schools  has  contributed  to  strengthen  this  and  many 
other  equally  ridiculous  notions. 

Raleigh,  the  seat  of  Goveniment  is  situated  near  the  Cblef 
centre  of  the  State,  on  a very  pleasant  site,  lai.  35® 

45'  N.,  long.  78^  4</  W.  of  Greenwich.  Population 
about  3000.  Newbero,  the  largest  town,  is  built  on  a 
flat  sandy  point  of  land,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent 
River  with  the  Ncusc,  lat.  35°  T'  N.,  loug.  77®  S'  \V.  of 
Greenwich.  pHycttcvUle,  particularly  named  after 
General  La  Fayette,  who  served  under  Washington 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  is  regulartylaid  out  near 
the  right  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River  at  the  head  of  boat 
navigation,  and  is  one  of  (he  most  flourishing  com- 
mercial towns  in  the  State,  lal,  35°  4'  N.,  long.  7^ 

51' W.  Wilmington,  the  only  large  maritime  towii 
near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  lat.  34°  21'  N., 
long.  78°  4'  W.  More  produce  is  exported  from  this 
port  than  from  any  other.  Edenton  is  on  Albemarle 
sound,  near  the  embouchure  of  Chowon  River,  lat. 

36®2'  N.,Iong.  76°  38'  W. ; Salisbury,  in  lat.  35°  40.  N., 
and  lot^.  8Cr  32' W. } Hillsborough,  in  lat.  36"  4' N., 
and  7^10'  long.  W. ; and  Halifax,  in  lat.  36”  19'  N., 
and  77®  37^  l«ng.  W.  arc  growing  towns.  Edenton, 

Newbem,  Wilmington,  Salisbury,  Hillsborough,  and  ' 
Halifax,  from  their  population  and  large  amount  of 
State  contributions,  are  the  only  six  towns  in  North 
Carolina,  entitled  to  send  a Member  to  the  General 
Assembly,  in  addition  to  their  County  Members. 

Sec  Uisforj/  of  Carolina ; Mt-fuoirs  of  the  American 
Revolution ; Seybcrt*s  Statistics  of  ffie  United  States  j 
Cary  and  Lea's  American  Atlas,  Ire. 


C.AROLINEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  doss 
Monadrlphia,  order  Dodecandria,  natural  order  Mal- 
racese.  Generic  character : calyx  simple,  nearly  trun- 
cated ; filaments  branched ; styles  very  long ; stigmas 
six  } capsule  woody  ; one-celled ; seeds  many. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 

CAROLUS,  in  EngUsk  Coinage,  a broad  piece  of 
toUI  struck  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  at  first  current 
for  twenty  shillings,  and  afterwards  for  twcnty-thrcc. 
In  French  Coinage,  the  Carolus  U copper  with  a small 
admixture  of  silver,  struck  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIH. 
It  was  worth  12  deniers  = 3d.  English.  They  some- 
times passed  under  the  name  of  French  sots. 

CAKONl,  a large  river  of  South  America,  which 
falls  into  the  Orinoco  from  the  south,  about  seventy- 
two  leagues  from  its  junction  with  the  Atlantic.  'The 
C(]urse  of  this  stream  is  from  south  to  north ; and  it  is 
aSirned  by  the  Indians  to  originate  in  the  lofty  ridge 


which  separates  the  water  of  the  Orinoco  from  those 
of  the  Maranon.  It  flows,  in  great  part,  over  a bed 
of  fine  block  sand,  which  gives  Its  waters  a deep  tinge, 
but  they  arc  clear  and  good.  The  inclination  of  the 
channel  is  cunslderable,and  being  thickly  studded  with 
rocks,  the  stream,  though  both  deep  and  wide,  is  of 
little  use  for  navigation.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
when  it  falls  into  the  Orinoco  is  .such,  that  their  waters 
do  not  mingle  for  more  tlian  half  a league,  which  is 
rendered  the  more  perceptible  from  the  clearness  of 
the  one  stream,  and  the  thick  and  turbid  nature  of  the 
other.  The  whole  course  is  about  400  miles  in  length. 

CAROON  BELED.  an  extensive  mass  of  mins,  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake  of  that  name  in  Egypt,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Labyrinth.  This 
is  described  by  Herodotus  (xi.  146)  in  a manner  almost 
as  obscure  as  that  of  the  bnilding  itself.  He  esteemed 
it  the  moat  wonderful  work  of  mao,  surpassing  all 
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CAROON  Grecian  works,  the  Temple  at  Ephesus,  uad  even  the 
P)'painids.  As  far  as  his  account  can  be  understood^ 
CARORA.  Labyrinth  consisted  of  twelve  walled  courts,  with 
. . six  northern  and  six  southern  gates.  'J*he  whole  con- 

taijjeil  3000  apartments.  1500  above  ground,  1500 
subterraneous.  The  first  were  personally  inspected  by 
the  historian  j the  last  were  forbidden  to  him.  as  con- 
taining ihc  tonibs  of  the  royal  founders, and  of  the  sacred 
crocrwilcs.  He  expresses  great  a-stonishment  at  the 
intricacies  of  the  several  chambers}  but  it  is  not  easy 
from  his  narrative  to  present  the  English  reader  with 
any  clear  idea  of  their  distribution.  Detached  frag- 
ments of  buildings  and  large  stones  are  now  strewed 
over  the  ground  for  several  miles,  and  all  these  are 
thought  to  have  formed  parts  of  this  celebrated 
edifice.  The  only  portion  howevt*,  which  in  modern 
times  has  been  at  all  entire,  U a large  building 
called  the  Castle  of  Caroon.  which  stands  about  three 
miles  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  Is  165  feet 
long,  eighty  broad,  and  thirty-three  high.  Hie  roof 
has  ^cn  removed,  and  most  of  the  upper  story  de- 
molished } but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  not  once 
much  higher  than  at  present.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  four  apartments,  which  are 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  crowned  with  long  stones 
reaching  from  wall  to  wall.  One  of  these  rooms  is 
thirty  feet  long  and  three  broad  } another  seven  feet 
In  length  and  two  in  width  $ and  all  are  nearly  filled 
with  earth,  end  appear  to  be  the  places  where  the 
sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited  j but  as  to  their  real 
use  tnidition  is  vague  and  history  silent. 

Cxaoo.v,  BiaKXT  El,  a large  lake  of  Egypt,  ia 
the  Province  of  Faioum,  which  was  the  Maris  of  the 
V ancients,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  excava- 
tion, mode  by  order  oi  one  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  to 
receive  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Pococke, 
however,  thought  this  hypothesis  untenable,  unless 
the  work  was  effected  by  stopping  the  mouth  of 
the  Bahr  Helama,  a river  without  water,  which  the 
tradition  of  former  times  rejwrteU  as  once  having 
been  a branch  of  the  Nile.  The  length  is  now  about 
fifty  miles,  and  breadth  ten.  The  bottom  when  par- 
tially dry  is  found  to  consist  of  a deep  slimy  mud, 
covered  with  a thin  coat  of  salt.  The  water  is  also 
impregnated  with  the  same  mineral,  hnd  has  a very 
unpleasant  muddy  taste.  Fish  abound,  and  great 
quantities  arc  caught  and  sold  in  the  market  of 
Faioum. 

CARORA,  a city  of  South  America,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Morera,  in  the  Province  of  V'enezucla, 
and  in  a very  salubrious  situation,  thougfh  sometimes 
deficient  in  water,  the  river  bbing  often  wholly  dried 
up  during  the  hot  season.  The  town  is  well  built, 
many  of  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  the  church 
is  a handsome  edifice,  and  all  parts  of  the  place  indi- 
cate much  greater  industry  than  is  generally  exhibited 
by  South  American  towns.  The  population  is  about 
0^00,  who  arc  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  and 
manufacturing  the  raw  materials  which  they  produce, 
and  with  these  they  supply  the  surrounding  Provinces. 
The  adjacent  country  Is  by  no  means  fertile,  and 
though  it  produces  several  articles  that  might  be 
made  objects  of  coramercial  speculation,  as  cochineal, 
baUams  and  gums,  these  are  entirely  neglected  for 
the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who  by  their 
industry  live  in  greater  comfort  than  those  of  most 


other  cities  in  the  Province.  Carora  is  about  seventy  <2AROR.V. 
miles  south  of  the  chy  of  Venezuela.  — 

CARCyi.’SE,  t.  t Fr.  carowserf  Sp.  oaroat,  firom  CAROirSB 

Caro'csr,  a.  f the  Gcr.  for aarx, empty  it  entirely,  v— 

Caro'i'skr,  Ciprortui  depU  cri  exhauri,)  in  a 

Caao'vsAL.  J word,  oi/ out.  Skinner.  Lye  thinks 
it  may  be  from  reuse,  or  ruse;  and  rttxe,  Junius  derives  * 
from  the  Dutch  rvyscAea,'  $trepere,  peutrtpert,  sonore 
tumutluaru  Mctmge  is  to  the  same  purport  as  Skinner  j 
^Gcr.  garauMg,  which  signifies  iou/e  wide. 

Mr.  Giflbrd — without  any  authority — asserts,  that 
rou$e  was  a large  gioMM,  (**  not  past  a pint,"  as  lago 
aays,)  in  which  a health  was  given,  t^  drmJeing  of 
wUch  by  the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a carouse. 

There  could  be  no  rousr  or  carouse  unless  the  glass  was 
emfdg.  A rotue  or  two,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
day,  woul0  be  a bumper  or  two."  See  Gifford's 
Massinger,  v.  i.  p.  ^9.  n. 

For  the  quotation  below  from  Dryden,  who  has  used 
the  word  caromeel  in  its  French  siguifioataon.  See 
Caebousbl. 

Then  driakr  they  all  sromid  both  mra  tnd  women  ] and  some- 
tinwa  they  c«ro«*M  for  the  rictory  very  filthily  sTid  dmnlccBly. 

JimJUifyt,  F'tfmft,  ifc.  Tm€  Tmrtmn^  VO).  i.  fot  96. 

The  Uplloge  soUra  at  raidnigfat  which 
to  quaffe  e«r«w*r  do  t*se, 

Wtl  hate  the  If  at  aay  tyme 

to  sleds*  thom  thea  refuse. 

Xhtad.  EpiuU  /0  As/ttlM, 

Ha  la  that  fSorrait  did  deaths  cup  ccrotr/r 
Which  fatal  was  vaCo  the  conqueron  house. 

Mirnttr  fmr  Megutretf^  p.  646. 

Flentle,  th«  chllde  of  pescr,  in  euerie  honse. 

Did  fiimM)  out  the  Ubirs  with  her  storv, 

Lywiis  fmUful  cap  with  full  rcrottw 

Went  round  about,  mirth  stood  at  euerie  doora. 

Id.  n.  p.6IO. 

Wbea  lalrljr  Pyra  deaceoded  into  hell. 

Ere  he  the  cups  of  Lethe  did  emrmut 
What  place  that  was,  he  called  loud  to  tell  $ 

To  whom  a Dertl— **  This  Is  the  lower  hmse.** 

I>rttmMa»d.  Eptfrmm  rilL 

And  that  oinnarch,  whom  eren  a siefe  could  not  rrdoce  below 
a condition  of  feastiof,  though  Ite  were  reroNztiig'  In  the  conse- 
crated cups,  had  such  a brimmer  of  tmrihling  put  ioto  lus  hand, 
aa  hntb  presaged,  and,  perchance,  hetrati.thc  destlay  approaching 
him  im^r  the  ensigns  of  the  noble  t'ynia. 

itoyte.  OccaaiauaJ  Ha^retiotUf  sac.  5.  ref.  3. 

As  if  he  [Benhadad]  had  drawn  together  such  a numerous  and 
mighty  army,  headed  by  so  many  princes,  only  for  the  glariout 
irarlihe  expedition  of  carMutAg  in  their  teats,  or  to  fight  It 
out  band  to  baod,  In  Ibc  cruel  and  bloody  eocounters  of  driokiag 
healths. 

Seuik,  V.  6.  Tie  SneniA  Z^tseswrse  cMscrntuig  TVaipCo/ion. 

The  bold  cerMwer  sad  adreat'rous  dame. 

Nor  fear  the  ferrr  nor  refuse  the  flame  } 

Safe  in  hUskill,  from  all  restrainU  set  free, 

But  conscious  sl^me,  remorse  or  piety. 

/.ofridowac.  To  Dr.  CmrtA  ■«  Ait  meAmett. 

But  I hare  probable  reasons,  which  induce  me  to  beliere,  that 
some  fUHaas  haring  curiously  observ’d  the  gallantries  of  tlte 
Spanish  Moors  at  their  ZambrAs  or  Royal  feasts,  where  muskk, 

SMn  and  daoring  were  In  perfertioa,  togetber  with  their  asa- 
chiacs,  which  arc  usual  at  their  Sortisa,  or  mnuiag  at  the  riug. 
and  other  soieBioitics,  may  possibly  hare  refin’d  upon  these  Mu- 
rmque  dIvertiaemenU.  and  produc’d  this  delightful  cnteruinmeiit, 
bTfrarlnf  out  the  warilke  part  of  the  eoromelt,  and  farming  a 
dMiffo  for  the  use  of  the  marhiaec,  the  songs,  and  dancea. 

Dryden.  }*rrfoc*  to  jSlbiom  mitd  HtAmMtet.  , 
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CAROUSE  The  Hin  wm  »*l hed  don*  ihelr  work  i the  n^phf  h»a 
— tied  up  their  heir  efr«h»— »ad  the  bwwm  were  prepenag  for 
CAR-  • (crewe/j^mr  nude  miwlc  a dead  porat. 
r.VTIlIAN  Stmu.  Trutrwm  Sk«mdy,  eh.  xiuL 

TAInI’  CARP,».  "1  Fr.  chmpirt  It.  atrjxrt,  L»t. 
, _ , . cv»i.«ii.  «.  COTJW.  of  unknown  etymology. 

Ci'KPixo,  adj.  > To  pull  or  pluck  out,  to  culch  at, 
Ca'aMNo,  n.  [ *c.  (met.)  im^l  fimltsor  errors  j to 
CA'aeiNctr.  J find  fcult,  to  detect  or  expose  faults, 
to  cavil.  lo  our  old  writers  ; — to  hold  up  to  ridicule, 
to  jest,  to  scoff  St.  And  it  appears  also  to  have  been 
used  as  Dr.  Jamieson  interprets  it,  1-  to  speak,  to 
Ulk,  to  relate  verbally  or  in  writing  j 2.  to  sing.  And 
be  supposes  the  word  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Lni.  carpo,  to  cull,  by  the  monkish  writers.  For 
carping,  the  Scotch  also  use  catchg. 

■■  To  CoasdeDM  h€  told« 

Attd  CooMiukcc  to  ^ rarpnf  it  after. 

Phmkmtmf  pa 


By  do^ynge  ne  ht  citryHife.  koowo  ahal!  tboa  hym  oererr. 

Jd,  p.  388s 

fn  frlawahip  wcl  rooda  she  langhe  and  twrpt 
Of  reo»rdies  of  lor*  ahe  knew  perchance. 

For  of  tkat  arta  ahe  enode  the  olde  dancek 

C'ieecer.  The  Pr^tbfwe,  T.  476. 


And  whom  it  Tlkrth  for  to  rerp 
PrTNtcrbca  aod  demaendi  file, 

An  other  anebe  thei  neurr  aie, 

Wbirhe  that  arloncr  to  well  taught. 

G*mer.  Cm\f.  Am,  book  viU.  fol.  182. 


He  at  the  laat  thya  drede  haa  done  away, 

Aod  on  tUa  wyaa  begooth  to  oarp  and  aay. 

JfacndM,  boM  ft>L  69. 

The  one  of  three  he  rarprif,  as  a man  of  no  witte  and  neria 
niciuie  Icamingc  : Uie  other  for  his  rcrboeilie  and  nrgliMnca  in 
pmnifig  hb  hLitoiw.  JSiatfaad.  AMCentnf,  fcL  139. 

Then  for  hb  phralaa  be  cmryetk  at  it  in  InflaUa  places,  both  for 
ohfcurc  and  Ijcaotkma,  /f*4*r*.  Werkd,  fot  660. 

As  Uritonf,  that  ao  long 
Hare  lirlil  lltb  antique  tong. 

And  let  all  onr  rttryrrt 
Forbear  their  fame  to  wrong, 

Th'are  right  akUAfl  harper*. 

/>rejrrMa.  7a  Mawr{^ mud  the  Brnry, 

Hw  annrere  it  fit  for  ao  frlookMia  aa  obiartioa  { aod  a link 
true  rraaon  royde  of  malirion*  rerptag,  would  hafK  taught  jre* 
that  thb  b rather  a ciaill  aianncr  and  cuftom  to  our  coaolry, 
Ihao  a ccrcpionic  of  the  church.  Whitgtft,  Drfenct,  fol.  &37 . 

But  it  U alway*  thua  with  pedanti,  they  will  er«r  be  carydng, 
if  » gfiktieiaaa  or  man  of  honour  puta  a pen  to  paper. 

TetUtg  No.  17. 

Issy  aaide,  therefore,  a earyimg  fpirlt,  and  read  eren  aa  adewb- 
Mry  with  attention  and  diligence,  with  aa  honest  design  to  Aod 
oot  hb  true  meanitkg  j do  uot  anaUh  at  little  lapse*  and  appear- 
aocss  of  mbtaktf,  in  oppoaitian  to  hb  declared  aod  avowed 
flieasiag.  ir«rCf.  Imjmrrmft  tf  the  Jftaif,  part  L ch.  tUL 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  an  nctensWe  chain 
in  central  Europe,  which  extends  from  the  confines  of 
Saxony  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  ridge 
•eparaCes  Moravia  from  Silesia,  Tiantylvanta  and  Hun- 
gary from  the  Bukowine  and  Galicia,  and  Moldavia 
mm  Walachia.  It  is  merely  a continuation  of  what  it 
often  denominated  the  Bohemian  mnge,  but  many  of 
Hs  parta  are  more  lofty  and  rugged.  The  highest 
points  are  in  Hungary,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual 
gnow,  but  none  of  tbm  exceed  8000  or  9000  fret  in 
height.  The  whole  length  may  be  ettiraaled  at  900 


Btitet,pr«MvtingaMaticircalar  sweep  leading  towards  CAR 
the  south,  and  sending  off  collateral  l>ranches  towards 
Traasylvama  and  W^achia.  This  chain  is  not  only 
distinguished  from  the  Alps  by  its  inferior  elevation, 
but  by  its  presenting  aaitber  ^aciera  nor  scarcely  any  CAR- 
of  the  other  features  of  perpetual  winter.  The  origin^  PENTRAS, 
name,  aod  that  which  is  still  retained  by  the  Germane, 
seems  to  have  been  Krapak,  which  was  softened  by 
Roman  enunciatioa  into  the  present  title.  Many 
parts  of  this  range  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pines 
and  firs,  and  others  ore  rich  m mineral  products,  cspe« 
cially  tbe  'principal  bmoches  spreading  themselves 
through  Hungary  aod  Transylvania,  and  abounding  in 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  other  ores.  Masses 
of  salt  are  also  among  tbe  distinguishing  minerals  of 
this  chain.  The  inhabitants  call  the  highest  part  Tatra, 
and  the  most  elevated  peak,  the  Great  Krymnn. 

CARPENTARIA,  GoLr  or,  a vast  opening  on  the 
northern  coast  of  New  Holland.  Cape  Arnheim  forma 
the  boundary  of  the  western  entrance,  and  Cape  York 
the  eastern,  which  are  about  five  degrees  of  longitude 
from  each  other.  The  depth  of  the  gulf  is  also  about 
seven  degrees  of  latitude  j and  within  this  wide  space, 
which  perhaps  does  not  contain  less  than  twenty-five 
square  degrees,  there  are  numerous  islands.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  is  stated  at  1900  miles.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  a strait  joined  tbe  bottom  cf 
this  gulf  with  some  opening  on  the  south  shore  of  Now 
Holland,  but  it  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Captain 
Flinders,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
without  finding  any  such  opening.  The  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria is,  however,  seldom  visited,  and  the  islands  It 
contains  are  but  little  known. 

CATIPENTER,  n.  T Fr.  charpentier ; It.  rfl»7va- 

Ca'^aravTay,  a.  J/ero|  Sp.  carpmten.  Mennge 
thinks  from  eorpeafiun.  Voasius,  ^wod carpit  • i.e 
cadit.  We  must  by  no  means  omit,  observes  Junius, 
that  Hesychius,  mmyreiv  erp.  ftrirt , to  strike. 

And  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  that  '*  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  ascribed  to  Wicliffc,  (be 
alludes  probably  to  his  own  M8.)  proves  to  us  that  at 
that  time,  tmilk,  (sc.  one  who  smitetA.)  and  c«f7>£afer 
were  synonymoua.’* 

Aad  tho  Sir  M*ci  was  iaome,  A kll  wiUilnoe  roiae, 

Aa  emryemteTt  tlut  hU  srHe'tbat  aart  MUle,  hil  aorac 

Aod  ladde  him  vpe  the  toiar  aa  hee,  & oiadc  klin  bappe  to  ^roaadr. 

JL  Gimicettrrf  p.  337. 

What  U the  wtsdom  that  W |tovea  to  him,  anil  lirhe  vrrtur* 
which  bcD  maad  by  bb  hood#*,  whrr  thia  is  eot  a eerpeMtcTp  (a 
smith,  ather,  a emrytenlert,  m qaetoil  bv  Tookr.)  the  tone  of 
Majye.  tiVA/.  J/erS,  ch.  vh 

Wliat  wkdMBe  Is  this  that  Is  giuea  vnto  him  i and  tach  rirtucs 
tiwt  are  vroufht  by  bis  haadc*.  Is  not  this  y*  emrjteutrr  Maries 
soon*.  BtUe,  1651. 

Wlicms  th«  tenth  day  I scat  onr  plaoeme  on  dkoore  to  be 
Bseaded  because  she  wu  leaky  a>»d  weskr,  with  the  carjirHtrr  aad 
three  atore  to  help  Wm,  the  weather  ebaaeod  so,  that  it  was 
Sunday  before  they  rcmld  i^et  aboord  our  ship. 

Hmhi^t  Vwyegtt  4^.  Str»en  Burrmme. 

A firm  bouse,  tiionfh  tbe  caryenier 

Perfob,  shall  stand.  Demme.  Te  3fr.  J.  IT. 

01  to  amke  boards  Id  speak  ! there  Is  a task ! 

Matfag  sad  emryentry  are  the  soul  of  masque. 

B.  Jemmm.  An  EjryetnJmiien  ttUh  Jnif  Jeme*. 

CARPENTRAS,  a town  of  France,  sitaated  on  a 
bouxtiful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Ventoux,  and  oa 
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CAR-  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aiuon,  in  Provence.  Before 
PENTRAS.  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  See  of  a Bishop,  and  the 
CARPRT  County  of  Venussin,  but  is  now  included 

^ _ 'j  in  the  Department  of  Vaucluse.  Near  the  town  are 
found  many  Roman  antiquities ; one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  which  is  a triumphal  arch,  wliich  now 
foms  part  of  the  Episcopal  palace.  In  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  there  is  also  an  aqueduct  of  comparatively 
modern  construction,  which  passes  over  forty-eight 
arches.  Considerable  quantities  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
fruit  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consti- 
tute the  chief  trade  of  the  place.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  8500,  including  a great  number  of 
Jews.  It  contains  a Cathedral,  eleven  churches,  a 
synagogue,  and  several  other  public  buildings,  among 
which  Is  acommon  Library  containing  60,000  volumes, 
most  of  which  were  presented  to  the  town  by  one  of 
its  Bishops.  It  is  at»ut  twelve  miles  from  Avignon. 
Latitude  44®  S'  N.  and  longitude  6®  3'  E. 

C.\RPE.SIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn~ 
genesin,  order  Suptt^uo,  natural  order  Corymb^eret. 
Generic  character ; receptacle  naked,  down  none  j 
calyx  imbricate,  exterior  scales  reflexed. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

CARPET,  19.  Dutch,  /tarpetf  It.  carpetta}  " Fr. 
ctfiria,  n Turkic  carpet ; such  a one  as  is  brought  from 
Cairt  in  Egypt.’*  Cotgravc.  Skinner  suggests  that 
the  Italian  carp^Ua  may  be  from  Cairo,  and  tapeit,  q.  d. 
tapes  Cairiciu  seu  Mempk'Uints. 

Carpets  w'crc  formerly  used  as  covers  for  tables.  Sec 
the  examples  from  B.  Jonson,  and  Mr.  Gifford's  notes 
thereupon. 

And  «rne  tormf  gnllaadis  of  IVoy  to  meit  set  wu, 

Aponn  rirlie  *ydis,  per  ordoar, 

Ourniprcile  with  c*rptttes  of  the  fyne  purpoure. 

book  i.  fol.  351. 

If  hrfore  yon  retaroe  yon  conU  proenre  a uDgnUr  sood  worke- 
mwi  In  tb«  «rt*  of  Turhuh  ftrr^i  rnsktna.  you  shonld  brla^  the 
arte  iota  tbU  rt-oloit,  and  sIm  thereby  IncretM  workc  to  your 
company. 

/MUyl.  'r&ymgf,  iff.  Mr.  R.  Hakimyt,  i.  423. 

With  whom  was  llion  Duke  of  Burbon,  end  the  Ctrdinall  hui 
hroilirr,  a prelate,  more  mrt«  for  a ladyet  carftrt,  then  for  nn 
ccclmastlcall  pulpet  Half,  Ettvard  IK  fol.  S34. 

Thew’a  •.ceryH  I'tb’  next  rooni,-  put  »t  on,  with  this  sairfe 
over  tby  face,  aivl  a ctishioo  o’lhy  bend,  and  W ready  when  I calL 
Den  Tk«  SUrnt  W9tnam,  act  1.  ac.  6. 

Ric.  TTbat,  are  lbo*c  <lcska  fit  now  ? set  forth  the  table. 

The  r«rpft  ^Qtl  the  ehayre : where  are  the  oewi 
That  were  examin’d  last } 

Id.  Tkr  Staftf  AVir#,  act  L SC.  4, 

No  eeryet  knifrUt 

^at spent  his  youth  in  ffrores.  orpIcMant  bowers; 

Ch-  streachio^  on  a couch  bis  laty  Umlw, 

.'tonp  lohi»  intesarb  soft  and  inciting  ooles 
As  Orld,  iKir  .\nACrcon  ercr  knew, 

Cunid  work  on  tfarm,uor  once  bewitch  thcir  sense 
flceenw,,/  and  Fttfeker,  Tkt/hir  Maid  »/ih,  Un,  act  L K.  1. 


But  thm  rrfrcfcbcd  with  thy  fairy  coort 
1 look  Oft  Crathla,  and  Sirrnas  sport, 

flow’ry  earpfti  that  did  rise, 

AM  w.ih  their  gnmy  groeo  restor'd  mlae  eyes, 

B.  Jant9M.  rersf!  t«  Druytmm, 
A wbol.  book  full  of  Umm  ...,,1..™,.... 

Skoktptart.  Jlfm  i Ado  abomt  S'stKing,  fgl.  J20. 


t7saa.  I re}ole« 

Rare  prioccu,  that  yoa  are  not  to  be  won 
By  c9Tjifi^f9urUkiy,  but  the  sword. 

Mmsnmgrr.  The  Bmsf^ut  Lever,  act  L sc.  I. 


Towards  tba  and  of  April ; mew  carper-walks  and  ply  weeding 
Ar.  KvlemJar.  April. 


' There  sat  the  fair, 

A fliUerine  train  on  costly  emrpett  ranf’d, 

A group  of  benalica  all  in  yoothfu)  prinse. 

Of  various  feature,  and  of  rarious  grace  t 

Seeit.  AmtetU. 


Cabprt  KnighU,  A phrase  often  used  in  our  old 
writers  to  express  such  Knights  as  were  dubbed  by 
Court  favour,  in  contradbtinctlon  from  those  who  had 
won  their  rank  by  military  achievemenu.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a term  of  contempt,  not  as  some  have 
thought,  the  name  of  a particular  order.  Cotgravc 
translates  mignon  de  coucArar,  " a Carpet  Knight,  one 
that  ever  loves  to  be  in  women's  cbonibers.”  With  this 
phrase  Carpet-mongers,  Trencher  Knights,  and  Knights 

the  Green  Cloth,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 
In  Randle  Holmes’s  Academy  of  Armoury,  they  are  thus 
described  : "All  such  as  have  studied  lIw,  either  Civil 
or  Common,  Physick,  or  any  other  Arts  and  Sciences, 
whereby  they  have  become  famous  and  serviceable  to 
the  Court,  City,  or  State ; and  thereby  have  merited, 
honour,  worship,  or  dignity  from  the  Sovereign  and 
fountain  of  honour ; if  it  be  the  .King’s  pleasure  to 
knight  any  snch  persons,  seeing  they  ore  not  knighted 
as  soldiers,  they  ore  not  therefore  to  use  the  horse- 
man's  title  or  spurs ; they  are  only  termed  simply 
miles  and  milites,  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Carpet,  or 
KaigAf  0/  the  Green  Cloth,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  Knights  that  are  dubbed  as  soldiers  In  the  field.*' 

iii.  57. 

CARPHALEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monc^ynia.  Generic  character : co- 
rolla one  petal,  funnel-shaped,  hairy  on  the  inside ; 
calyx  four-clcft,  lacinic  spatulatc,  capsule  two-ceiled, 
two-volvcd  ; seeds  many. 

One  species,  native  of  Madagascar. 

CARPINUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Afo- 
noeria,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Amentacea.  Ge- 
neric character  : male,  calyx  a fringed  scale ; corolla 
none;  staroiiuiten:  female,  calyx ; scale two-flowered; 
corolla  three-cleft  j nut  ovate,  furrowed. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  America. 

C the  Hornbeam,  is  a British  plant. 

CARPODETUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  : co- 
rolla, five  petals  inserted  in  the  margin  of  the  calyx  ; 
berry*  inferior;  dried,  five-celled,  annulatcd. 

One  species,  native  of  New  Zealand. 

CARRARA,  a Principality  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Massa.  Both  the  Duchy  and  Principality 
were  assigned  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1815,  in 
full  sovereignty  and  property  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice  d'Este.  This  Principality  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  borders  of  Modena,  to 
which  State  \t  will  revert  on  the  demise  of  its  present 
Sovereign.  I’he  Capital  stands  on  on  eminence  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
nearly  equally  distant  from  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Genoa.  It  is  but  a small  town,  but  contains  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  8000  inhabitants.  The  neighbour- 
ing fields  yield  considerable  quantities  of  ouves  and 
chestnuts;  aud  also  contain  many  cedar  and  lemon 
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CARR&RA  trci‘§.  But  the  Ticinity  is  most  celebrated  for  its 
— bcftutiful  marble.  ThcBe  quarries  were  well  known  to 
CARRION,  the  ancients,  who  colletl  the  marble  Lunente  and  Li^w- 
frium ; and  the  places  are  still  shown  from  which  the 
marble  was  dug  for  the  construction  of  the  Pantheon. 
It  is  often  raised  in  very  large  masses,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours  as  well  as  properties  j some  being  best 
adapted  for  building,  others  for  statuary.  This  sub* 
stance  created  a commerce  betw  een  Carrara  and  most 
other  countries;  but  the  difficulty  in  choosing  the 
marble  has  induced  a great  number  of  artists  to  settle 
tliere,  and  beautiful  works  are  now  to  be  seen  in  all 
ports  of  the  town.  Carrara  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Lucca,  and  a little  further  from  Latitude 

44®  3'  N.  longitude  10®  4'  E. 

CARIUCKFEUOUS,  called  also  Kuockfergus  and 
Cragfergus, — the  prefix  Corrieif,  in  this  and  other  places 
in  Ireland,  signifyinga  ror^,— a acapurt  of  Ireland,  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  situated  on  the  U>p  of  a bay  of  the 
same.  name.  'I'hough  includeil  in  this  County,  the  town 
and  surrounding  territory  form  a distinct  district  from 
theCounty  in  which  they  arc  situated, and  have  separate 
assizes  ; those  for  the  whole  County  being  also  held 
there.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  commercial 
places  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; but  a gmit  port  of  the 
trade  has  now  been  transferred  to  Belfast ; yet  it  still 
returns  a Member  to  the  Im|>erial  Parliament.  The 
tonm  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  called  th* 
Scotch  and  Englith  quarters,  from  the  people  by 
which  they  are  principally  inhabited.  Carrickfergus 
has  an  old  castle  standing  on  a rock  projecting  into 
the  sea,  which  was  built  by  Hugh  de  I>acy  in  117B. 
There  is  also  an  ancient  church  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
and  a Town-house.  None  of  the  other  buildings  arc 
remarkable.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  nowr 
about  4000,  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  others  in  the  fishery  carried  on  in  the  bay  and 
neighbouring  seas.  In  1308,  Carrickfergus  was  taken 
by  the  Scots  under  Edwanl  Bruce,  and  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  dissensions  under  Charles  I.  The 
Trench  Commodore  Thurot  likewise  look  it  in  1780. 
About  thirty-four  years  after  this,  the  defensive  part  of 
the  place  was  repaired,  cannon  mounted  on  the  w.all$, 
and  it  has  since  been  a princifril  depot  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  for  military  stores.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
from  Belfast,  and  eighty-six  from  Dublin.  Latitude 
54®  4.T  N.  longitude  d®  It  W. 

CA'IUUON,  a.l  Fr.  carogne,  c/utroitgne;  It  ca~ 
Ca'rxiox,  adj.  j rognn  ; Sp.  caronna.  All,  says  Skin- 
ncr,  from  the  Lat.  caro.  Menage  traces  the  French 
thus  ! caro,  caronis,  (caraii,  by  contraction,)  caroniat*, 
CfiTonia,  enrogna,  ckarognt.  It  is  generally  now  applied 
to, 

Ihitrificd  fiesh ; formerly  to  the  mere  carkoss,  or 
dead  body. 

A carrion  crow  preys  upon  the  carcass,  or  carrion. 

And  ycr,  m ded  lay,  ys  foulr  Iw  bTOjte, 

And  ryjt  )«r  by  p«ce  mele  ukked  jr  tjd  to  luixw. 

H.  C/vM«n/iY,  p.  2IC. 

As  currt-t  froiii  cffraysr,  tbst  h cast  In  dicbes. 

Pim  Plom/tMam,  Credt,  p.  34. 

Hiiik*  maoere  of  folk  hen  the-  flies  that  folovea  the  hony,  or 
riles  the  houndes  that  folowcn  the  corainr. 

Chamerr,  Tht  Ptrtanet  TmU,  v.  U.  317. 

VOt.  XIX. 


And  by  the  fete  furtb  harlit  was  anona  CARRION. 

Of  Cacut  the  deformyt  r*ry«jir.  ^ 

thtuglar.  Emtaiat,  book  iil.  fol.  350.  CARRON. 

Blit  we  fare  as  doothe  raucai  mod  the  carefai  Crowes  y*  ncoer  ~ 

■wdk  with  any  quicke  flesli. 

Skr  Tkeuuu  .V«rc.  fT^rket,  fol.  235. 

Their  proud  eyes  do  not  tee 

The  radiance  of  my  helmet  there,  wbosc  Iwamn  IukI  instantly 
ThrubC  backe,  and  all  thc^  ditches  fUd,  wilhcemon  of  their  flesh. 

If  Agamemnon  had  Iwen  kinder. 

Ckapmmu.  I/Mf>rr'« //laif,  book  xri.  fol.  319.  i 

And  therewithal)  the  siyht  did  faile  my  dairling  eyae, 

1 nothinff  sawe  nme  sole  Ikrtpairt  bLl  me  dispatch  . 

^Vhom  1 beheld,  site  eaufrht  the  koifs  from  me  1 wcese. 

And  by  her  elbow  tnrian  death  for  me  did  watch. 

A/rrrwifr  for  kJagittraitM,  fol.  S9. 

But  alie  that  mach  disdain'd  this  bemely  fashion, 

Doth  staioe  be r checkrs  with  red  for  eery  shame 
TbrusI  back  bis  rarrrs  corps  without  compasaioo 
Reviling  him  with  many  a spiteful  name. 

Harrim/flam.  Oflamdo,  book  riil.  st.  42. 

Of  the  duties  of  which  nersoas  [formalists]  I may  sa^  this,  that 
if  fillb  Could  be  defiled,  their  prayers  would  defile  iWtr  fnatinn, 
and  their  fastiugt  their  prayers  ; so  tliat  the  jumia^  of  one  to  Ids 
other,  would  be  aothlair  else,  than  the  oiferiog  op  of  rnrrfoM  with 
the  fumes  and  ioconsc  of  • duiq^lull. 

Somik.  5.  v.  lx. 

CARRON,  a village  of  ikollaatl.  on  llie  banks  of  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  in  .Stirlingshire,  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Forth.  It  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Larbert,  and  is  distinguished  for  its 
extensive  iron-founder)*,  which  is  one  of  the  moat  noted 
iiiGreat  Britain.  This  was  esUblished  in  1780,  and  now 
employs  nearly  2000  men.  There  are  about  twenty 
furnaces,  and  all  kinds  of  Iron  goods  arc  produced  in 
great  quaiUttles,  os  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  cylinders 
for  steam  engines,  pumps,  boilers,  wheels,  with  all  kinds 
of  pondcrousappamlus  used  in  Uie  arts.  Thatspeciesof 
ordnance,  called  a carronade,  used  in  the  Navy,  derived 
its  name  from  being  first  made  here.  It  is  a .short  piece 
of  artillery,  much  lighter  than  the  common  cannon.and 
having  a chamber  for  the  jiowder  like  a mortar.  It 
is  capable  of  carrying  large  balls,  and  is  much  used 
in  close  engagemeuts,  from  the  poop  and  forecastle. 

They  have  l^en  cast  from  twelve  to  sixty-eight 
pounders.  Immense  numbers  of  all  sizes  of  shot  and 
shells  are  annually  sent  from  (Arron  to  otlicr  countries. 

The  coal  which  is  used  in  the  works  is  obtained  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood ; but  the  iron-ore,  or 
iron-stone  employed  there  is  brought  from  a consider- 
able distance.  A canal  which  connects  the  works  with 
the  river  Forth  is  of  great  advantage,  both  in  sup- 
plying the  raw  materials,  and  transporting  the  manu- 
factured articles  to  distant  parts.  The  water  of  the 
strcaui  too,  ucar  which  the  villaj>r  stands,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  giving  motion  to  the  machinery,  the 
description  of  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  this 
w ork,  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  another  place. 

Carron  is  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Falkirk,  and 
twenty-six  in  the  same  direction  from  Edinburgh. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Carron  were  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  for  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus stood  within  a short  distance  and  ran  patollel 
to  them  for  several  miles.  Two  mounds,  one  of  them 
fifty  feet  *in  height,  called  the  IfiUt  of  Dunipail,  rise 
S u 
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('AKRON,  about  the  middle  of  it«  couri«.  Tradition  afRrm»  that 
"*  they  were  monument.^  of  a peace  between  the  Romaas 
Roirs^r  Caledonians,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from 
, _ J}u7i,  a hill,  and  Pax,  pence.  It  is  more  probable  that 
they  arc  Barrows  Tlie  well-known  tnonument  called 
Arthur’s  Ocas,  once  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
till  it  was  demolished  about  sixty  years  since.  It  was 
a circular  building,  the  walls  of  which  at  first  ruse 
perpendicularly,  and  then  gradually  contracted  to  the 
summit,  leaving  a sitmll  ofiening  in  the  centre.  Anti> 
quaries  are  divided  ns  to  iU  origin  and  ilestinaiioQ} 
but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a hyps^' 
thral  temple  of  the  Cioil  Terminus,  und  therefore  of 
Roman  workmanship.  Hector  Boetius  mentions  that 
benches  of  stone  once  ran  round  its  interior,  and  that 
on  the  mmth  side  stood  a larcc  altar  for  sacrifice. 

CARROT,  n.  Fr.  curo(e;  It.  rarota;  Dutch,  karote. 
Of  unknown  etjTuology. 

Their  tsroury  parsnip  next  aad  otrr*/,  pleasioK  food. 

Urmytom.  !^ng  XX. 

Like  a hunch  of  rscired  rvrr»U  stand 

The  ihort  svnin  finders  of  thy  mUtrew*  bsod. 

iioMJie.  7'Af  i'am/rmritmm,  Eifgy  viu. 

On  tvifs  of  hawthorn  he  regal'd, 

Ob  pippin’s  msaet  perl, 

And  when  hii  }uury  a^ads  fail'd, 

Slic'd  cerro#  plvasM  him  well. 

C»wf€T.  Kpiffk  »a  m Hart. 

CARROUSEL,  Fr.  an  Equestrian  Pageout,  or  as  it 
is  more  accurately  defined  by  IVre  Mcncslrier,  the 
indefatigable  inventor  and  recorder  of  these  and  similar 
princely  diversions.  Coarse  oecxunpa^'HiV  dr  CharioUt  de 
Machintt,  de  Recits  ei  dt  darvus  dt  CArraiir.  To  this 
class  of  amusements  the  learned  Jesuit  refers  the 
Circcnslon  games  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Constan- 
tinople, ond  almost  all  pomps  and  processions,  reli- 
gious or  military,  attended  by  horsemen,  which  were 
celebrated  in  the  ancient  w'orld.  lie  cites  the  grave 
authority  of  TertuUian,  to  prove  that  Circe  was  the 
inventress  of  them  in  honour  of  her  father,  the  Son. 
Hence  he  derives  the  word  itself,  currvs  Solis,  char  de 
Soieii,  Carrrtusel ; althoughnot  without  some  misgiving, 
from  expressions  in  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Augustine, 
that  its  etymology  may  be  traced  toLudi  Curults.  Sec 
CaaousB  and  the  quotation  there  cited  from  Drydcn. 

In  Uie  pages  of  Menestricr,  whom  we  ought  to  hare 
quoted  unJer  the  article  Bai.lbt,  as  the  historian  of 
those  amusemeutB  also,  the  reader  will  find  ample 
means  of  estimating  the  comparative  magnificence  of 
ancient  and  modern  Courts.  11c  has  translated  at 
length  a fragment  of  Polybius  preserved  by  Athenorus, 
(v.  5,)  describing  a procession  exhibited  by  Antiochus 
Epiphancs  at  Daphne;  and  a second,  (ihul)  from 
Callixcnes  of  Kh^cs,  containing  the  details  of  a still 
mure  splendid  pageant  cclcbrat^  at  Alexandria  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelplms.  It  would  detain  us  too  long 
to  snter  into  the  particulars  of  these  gorgeous  shows, 
to  which  no  parallel  occurs  to  us,  even  in  works  of 
imagination,  except,  perhaps,  the  march  of  Aladdin 
to  demand  tho  Sultan's  daughter  in  marriage ; and 
before  which,  in  veritable  history,  the  Carrousels  of 
the  courts  of  Paris,  Horcncc,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Mantua,  however  superb,  must  hide  their  diminiabed 
heads. 

King  Chilperie  tqipcars  to  have  erected  a circus  both 
in  l^lria  und  in  Soiasons,  for  the  display  of  horse  pro- 
cessions and  races.  In  Florence. the  Pmz'adi Sta  Croce, 
in  Naples  that  of  del  Palazzo  Reale,  and  in  Paris  the 


Place  RojiaU,  or  that  du  Carrowsef  were  destined  for  ^*11* 
similar  purposes.  Carrousels,  however,  were  not 
always  exhibited  on  the  mniTiagc  of  Princes,  or  among  CARRY 
the  servants  of  the  Court  only:  Meneatricr  gives  in- 
stances  of  religious  Carrousels  also.  The  town  of 
Savjgluino,  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  a triumphal  pro- 
cession of  this  kind  to  La  f'iergedu  Rotaire,  in  16j3, 
and  thirty  years  before  tho  Saints  Ignatius  and  Xavier 
had  been  exhibited  in  equestrian  pomp  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pont  h Muussun  in  Lorraine. 

The  modern  Carrousels  partook  of  a dramatic  form, 
and  wercgcacrallyfounded  on  subjects  borrowed  either 
from  allegory  or  from  history.  In  the  first,  care  was 
token  to  (lersonify  things  opposed  to  each  other,  as  the 
Seasons,  Day  and  Night,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  &c.  in 
order  to  introduce  the  military  combats,  which  arose 
uiure  of  course  out  of  the  second.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  combats  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  Carrousel 
assumed  the  charuc'ter  of  an  equestrian  masque.  Thus 
on  the  marringe  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  w ith  the  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Savoy,  in  1660,  the  subject  repre- 
sented was  one  which  it  must  have  required  no  little 
in^nuity  to  embody  in  action,  La  Gloria  della  Corona 
Margherite  i and  on  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  with  Mademoiselle  de  Nemours,  (bis  second 
wife,)  a still  more  vapid  display  of  allegorical  subtlety 
was  exhibited,  II  Sole  costante  ncUa  tua  Ha  seorrendo 
per  lo  Zodiaeo  si /erma  net  Segno  della  Urgine. 

The  actors  in  Carrousels,  who  were  persons  of  the 
mnstdistingulshcdrmik,  wcreilivldcd  intotroops, called 
respectively  by  the  French  ami  Italians,  the  great  cul- 
tivators of  these  amu.semenU,  QuadrilUs  and  Sfjuadri^ 
gUe,  These  were  never  less  than  four,  nor  profierly 
could  exceed  twelve  ; each  consisted  of  not  less  than 
three,  nor  more  tlian  thirteen  persons.  Quadrilles  were 
introtluced  into  France  in  1606,  under  Henry  IV.  when 
four  troops  of  knights,  rejircsenting  the  four  Elements, 
perfunned a Carrousel  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Ixiuvre. 

The  diversions  of  the  great  in  that  country  hitherto 
had  been  confined  to  feats  of  arms,  seldom  bloodless, 
in  Justs  and  tournnnirnts ; but  henceforward  may  be 
dated  a series  of  shows  partaking  indeed  of  outward 
military'  character,  but  more  calculated  for  a display 
of  magnificence  than  of  personal  valour.  In  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV,  they  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Me- 
nestricr  has  described  minutely  the  gorgeous  habit  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  in  the  fir^t  Carrousel  at  which  he 
presided.  In  a dress  studded  cap^d-pii;  with  diamonds, 
he  headed  a quadrille  arrayed  like  Homans.  His 
brother  led  a second  of  Persians;  M.  le  Prince  (Henri 
Jules,  the  son  of  tho  (irand  Condd,)  a third  of  Turks; 

M.  le  Due  (Louis  de  Bourbon,)  a fourth  of  Moors.  The 
reader  whowishesto  enter  further  into  details,  will  find 
the  subject  almost  exhausted  in  the  work  we  have  so 
often  referred  to  above.  Menestricr,  Tradi  des  Tour^ 
nois,  Jousles,  CarrauseU  el  autres  Spectacles  publics, 

Lyons,  1669,  1674  ; see  also  Morcri  Diet.  IJist.  ad 
vocem. 

CA'RRY,  e.  Fr.  charier;  Sp.  acarrear;  Cier. 

Ca'aniAOX,  n.  I karren.  Menage  derives  the  Fr. 

CA'ftaiKR,  > tbus,rffiTwx,etfrri,  enrrirore,  carriore, 

Ca'riivino,  j charier.  For  the  etymology  of 

CA'aav-TAUR.  ) carrus,  sec  Car. 

To  remove  from  one  place  to  another  by  any  means 
of  conveyance  or  supjiort ; as  distinguished  from — lo 
draw  or  drag. 

To  beer,  or  convey;  also  simply,  to  support  or  sustain. 
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CARRY.  To  carry  i»  or  to,  u,  to  import ; to  carry  out,  to 
export } to  carry  orer  or  acro«,  to  transport. 

To  carry,  U frequently  used  with  an  ellipsis,  os  to 
carry  (sub.  into  effect)  is— to  effect,  to  accomplish.  To 
carry  a suit,  (sub.  to  a successful  issue)  is — to  gain,  to 
win  it.  To  carry  a fort,  is — to  gain,  to  conquer  it. 

Sb«  lett*  00  morwl  from  hire  llppes  fall#, 

Ne  wrtlf:  hire  fioi^rcs  in  hire  Muce  ttepe, 

Wcl  coude  she  cart*  ft  aumel,  ftnd  wel  kept 
Tbftttc  no  drope  ac  tcU  upon  hire  bresi. 

Chanecr.  Tht  !*r*hgat,  »-  130. 

Aad  thus  quhen  (u  hope  of  re«kew  at  schoft  Is, 

My  purpois  1 left,  oheyand  destany. 

And  c*riit  my  fader  to  Ida  hUl  in  by. 

D»ugt<u.  Enc^4*t,  book  U. 

Here  mar  y«  seen,  min  ovne  dere  brother, 

Ihr  cberl  spake  o tUio|:,  but  be  thoi^ht  another. 

Let  OB  forth  «hout«n  oar  riof  e ; 

Here  win  1 notbui;  upon  this  rariagr^ 

Ckamerr.  Tht  Frrrn  TaU,  r.  ?15S. 

Lo«  here  bee  the  borelles  of  haroe}rt  that  Ihi*  traltour*  had 
priuelie  conaayed  in  Uveyr  carryage  to  deiUmye  the  m>ble  lordeS 
with  oil.  ^rr  Tk^mt  Aicrt,  ‘ ft Wdr«,  fol.  44. 

^tHtensonierthe  Boide  EDglbh  merchonU  or  any  of  their  factemre 
Bhftl  be  deHirooa  to  birr  carrim  to  cany  their  n'ares  to  *ny  place 
of  o«r  dominmnB  orcitica,  it  Bball  be  at  their  choyae  and  plciaare 
to  hire  them  the  best  way  they  can. 

//ai/wyr.  Fayagr,  ^r.  Tk*  Emy.  latt  PrimUg*,  T.  L fol.  506. 

fsir  Frsunees  Arrairrinoys  bearyad  of  that  chiuncc,  apporreled 
fldxe  stronf  men,  lykernBtkall  p^pie  with  Borkes  and  biukettet, 
as  carrier*  of  come  aad  Titoils,  ami  sent  theim  to  the  rostle  of 
Corayll.  Uall.  ticary  f'J.  fob  143. 

- — No  one  negleetiee  was 

Of  lleetor'B  lafctie  ; ell  their  tfaields,  they  rourbt  ahoat  hjin  doM  { 
Roia'd  him  from  earth,  and  (ipTing  bUo,  in  their  kind  onnes  repose) 
Prom  oir  the  labour,  carried  him.  to  hia  rich  chariot 
Aad  bore  him  mourning  towards  Troy. 

CAeynwm.  HamaFt  tUai,  fbl.  19d. 


Aad  IB  thia  all  > b this  the  end  CARRY. 

To  wtddi  th«M  carryimgt-an  did  tend  ? — 

BuHcr.  Hadihrat,  con.  3.  CART. 

This  beir.9  formed,  be  conlrirc*  such  a desin,  or  fable,  os  v — 
mar  be  most  anitable  to  tlw  moral;  lAer  this  he  beytiu  toUiink 
of  the  psranns,  whom  he  is  to  employ  ie  carrying  on  Ids  dcsi^ ; 
and  ^res  them  the  manners  which  are  most  proper  to  their  aercrol 
cbaracten.  Vryden.  PaeaU*l  tf  Pnetry  and  Patnnmg. 

The  SpoAi.-.nU,  lhou|rh  lorur  accustomed  to  on  arbitrary  yorem- 
nient,  relented  this  proctamaiUm  with  great  spirit,  as  on  infringe- 
ment of  the  rouiinoD  rights  of  iaonkind,  and  made  a vigorous 
struggle  offiiokt  Its  beiag  esrrted  into  esecutioo. 

Coai.  f «f<Tgv,  book  il.  ch.  iL  r.  1. 

I then  affirm  that.  If  in  tiaw  of  war  our  trade  had  the  good 
fortune  to  increase,  snd  at  the  same  time  a large,  nay  the  largest 
proportioa  of  carriage  bad  been  engrosseil  by  iH’utral  nations, 
it  ought  not  in  itaeif  to  have  been  conaidered  as  a clrcumstanceof 
dislrvsa.  Bnrkr.  Olteraahviu  an  a fate  Stair  yf  the  ^'mtian. 

It  is  from  their  altarhmeet  to  their  nathre  place,  and  particu- 
larly where  they  hare  brought  up  their  young,  that  th«W  Wrds 
arc  employed  In  serersi  eouniries  as  the  moet  espeditious  carriet$» 

Goidemutk,  ,1nnaaitd  A’a/nre,  rol.  Ui>  p.  166. 


CART,  V. 

Cart,  n. 

Ca^rtage, 

Ca'rter, 

CA'RTrUL, 

Ca'rt-jadr, 

Ca'bt-load, 

Ca'rt-bope, 

CA'BTMTArrR,n. 

Ca'rtwhrel, 

Ca'rtwbicrt. 


Lat.  fxrrrvB,  from  the  A.  S. 
cyraa;  to  turn  or  return. 

Chauccr,(IC»if  Af"s  TaU,  quoted 
hereafter,)  and  G.  Douglas,  use 
corf  and  carter,  as  chariot  aad 
charioteer. 


For  ge  ben  men  beter  y tagt  to  Bchouele  aad  to  spade. 

To  eatiertaf  aad  to  plowat^,  and  a fischyng  to  wade. 

To  bamer  and  to  nedle,  and  marehaodise  al  so, 
ySB  with  swerd  or  hauberk  eny  hotall  to  do. 

H.  Glauctcter,  p,  99. 


Uus.  He  doth  rely  on  none. 

But  carries  on  the  streame  of  bis  dUpos* 

Without  obsemaaee  or  respect  of  any. 

Shahtyeart.  I’rayim*  amd  CrruMta,  foL  M. 

Those  men  sre  Happy 
And  BO  art  all,  arc  nrere  her. 

1 lake  it,  ahe  that  carries  vp  the  trmine. 

Is  that  old  tlobls  lady,  Dulchesae  of  Norfolke. 

Id.  iJtnry  rUL  foL  234. 

— — Thus  oxen,  molrs,  in  chariots  strmt  they  pot. 
Went  forth,  and  an  unmeoaur'd  pile  orsylraae  matter  cut. 
Nine  doies  eniploide  in  cartage, 

Chayman.  f/emer't  /Gad,  fol.  340. 


His  looks  impenous,  forc'd,  ret  milde,  allur'd 
Ihe  pmtid  to  how,  the  bumble  to  be  bold  i 
Hliat  At.  reforming,  morklRg  every  place ; 
ll:t  gallant  carriage  all  Ibe  rest  dkl  grace. 

S*ieting.  JamaiJian. 


Tha  very  earrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a most  wtleoam 
gomt,  and  if  he  bring  * Inter,  she  will  read  It  twenty  Umes  over. 

Jfartam,  ^natnmy  e/MciamfMy,  (t>l  &24. 

Socne  earry-taU,  some  placeman.  Botne  iliffla  toikie. 

ShmAspeare.  Laet's  /^iamr  last,  fol.  140. 


If  these  shouW  not  sunered.  then  h«  trusted  to  the  friiets  of 
the  following  winter,  which  Kldom  fail  in  that  country  to 
*M  passable  and  safe  foe  troops  ami  carriage*  themselves,  that  in 
autaawr  wuuhJ  b«  iispassablr,  eiiher  from  tlie  waJem  or  depth  of 
Ssr  H tGtmm  Teatyl*,  a.  iL  p,  261. 


1 * **  ^ Opinion,  that  so  moch  of  danclur  at 

.V  V V ***“■»•  **  tke  behaviour  and  an  handsome  earrisfe  of 
tha  body,  b astrmeiy  useful,  if  not  absolutely  nrrriinrT 

^etmtar,  So,  67. 


. Ours  cart  sbol  he  draws 

And  fetchc  forth  oure  vitalles. 

Piers  Ptouhman.  Fhiem,  p.  33. 

Behold  my  Mody  sroundcs,  depe  and  wide, 

Arbe  up  erly  in  the  morwe  tide. 

And  St  the  west  gate  of  the  toon  (quod  he) 

A caste  fui  of  doogv  ther  shall  thm  s«c. 

In  which  my  body  u hid  priully. 

I>o  thUke  eerfe  orresten  boldely. 

CAmuw.  The  Asmm*  Prccsiet  Talc,  r.  1S24. 

Awake  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 

To  take  the  western  gate  tiiy  ready  way, 

For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  j 
My  corps  u in  a tumbril  laid ; aowng 
Tbe  hlUi,  and  odour,  and  enrloa'd  with  dung. 

That  earl  arrest,  and  rmbe  t rommon  cry. 

For  sacred  bnnger  of  my  gold  I die ; 

Then  tbar'd  bb  gristly  wounds. 

liryden,  Tht  Vack  and  the  For. 
Hr  shuld  heare  a sicker  skr, 

That  be  to  lowe,  ne  to  hie 
Hit  cart  driue  at  anr  throwe 
Wherof  that  he  might  ourTtbrowe. 

(iavrt.  Can/,  sins,  book  Iv.  fol.  69. 
Thei  ben  os  foure  wbeUa  in  tbe  foorc  bonid  carte  of  the  lord 
that  bercth  him  oboutr  hi  prevbyngof  tbe  Gospel. 

H'uli/.  PrmUgne  cm  Matthev. 

In  the  maonr  oeasen  by  y*  diligent  labour  of  y*  I.ord  Barnes, 
y*  peee  of  ordinauare  waa  raysed  & carted,  and  fuitbc  was  it 
carisd,  by  thb  time  the  Frsoeh  armv  aperrd  ia  sighL 

f/aU.  i/eary  VUl.  fat  2S. 
Fall  mony  cartage  of  thors  osla  greia 
About  the  fjrb  war  britnU  and  dona  bet. 

Daagta*.  Etstadat,  book  xL  fol.  367. 
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Nmiglt  was  toTfrte  hjr  th'  infortnq*  of  Martc 
The  cmrtfr  ur^rriddPD  with  liU  eurtf. 

Uoder  the  wheel  ful  low  hr  Ifty  ftdo'in. 

Ckaucfr.  The  Knif^k/rt  TttU,  T.  2024. 

Nor  be  dr  wrvm  perulf  hU  r»rt  or  rbRre» 

Nor  *rc  lijrs  «atrr,  th«t  hiul  hit  emnart  be. 

Dattgla$.  Uneaihtf  book  ziii.  fo4.  446. 


Wee  be  mto  veyoe  pertonre,  j*  drmire  wyrbrdoea  rnto  the,  as 
it  were  w*  a eoorde : and  aynne,  aa  It  were  with  a cart-rape. 

BHU,  1661.  E*ay.  cb.  r. 


Mr  lord,  qaod  he,  whan  that  the  weder  U fi^, 
tVithoutra  wlmle,  or  pertoarhiof  of  airr. 

Let  faring  a caH-wAtlf  here  tato  tkU  ball ; 

But  loke  that  it  have  liia  apokra  all ; 

Twelfapokri  hath  a cert-ifMe  eummtialy. 

Ckamftr.  Th*  Sampnomrtt  Tmi*,  f,  7837. 


Boa.  By  the  foot  of  Pharoah,  and  ‘twere  ny  eaae  oow  I ahoidd  CARTEL, 
aend  bin  a rharM  presently.  The  baatuiado  ! A moat  proper  — 
aad  tuSruMii  dependaace,  warrrntcd  bythe  great  Carauu.  Come  C4R- 
bither.  You  abaJl  lAarlr/ him.  TH  \GE. 

tl€m  £r*ry  Afam  im  his  //vaMvr,  aet  1.  *e.  S.  ^ , 


He  iware  by  Salat  0«mrge  they  were  raliant  ecraca ; and  com' 
■eadrd  them  to  be  ihot  vpoa  an  arrow  into  the  cittie,  as  a 
cmrieil  of  cballcage.  Camden.  Awmim,  p.  344. 


Thongh  by  a r«r/<f  that  had  been  settled  between  the  two 
armim,  all  prisoners  were  to  be  redeemed  at  aset  prioe,  and  within 
a limited  lime  : eel  iJte  French,  liaeuig  now  so  many  men  In  tbeir 
handa,  did,  without  either  colour  or  abainc,  glee  a new  emay  of 

their  perfiilioasDess : for  they  broke  it  upon  thu  oecuioo,  ai  they 
bad  often  done  at  aea.  ' 

liarmat.  Own  Tins**,  Jt’iLUam  III,  ^nma,  1659. 


If  eithrr  of  you  both  lone  Katherina, 

Became  I know  yon  well,  and  lone  yon  well, 

Lcaue  shall  yon  bane  u>  court  her  at  tout  pleasure. 

Gft£.  To  rarf  her  rather.  Shee's  too  rough  for  me«. 

•yA«4jpeere.  Taming  the  Shme^  fvl.  211. 
But  lest  1 aet  the  horse  behind  the  earl. 

I mind  to  tell  earb  thing  in  order  so 

As  tbon  maist  ace  and  shew  wbeace  sprang  my  woe. 

Mirrour  far  .t/a^ifra/e«,  fok  60. 

News  is  hroaght  to  the  Regent,  that  the  French  by  strataaem 
of  a carter^  that  with  a load  of  bay  coming  over  the  draw- 
bridge, caused  the  axlctrec  In  break,  and  whilst  the  porter  was 
ready  to  help  the  c«r<cr,  the  porter's  braioea  were  beaten  out, 
the  town  of  .4rdrs  strrpriacd,  and  tbc  Lord  Fawennbridge  Captain 
thereof  Uken  prisoner.  Baker.  Henry  47.  .t^nnu,  1448. 

Tlie  king  hath  llernc'd  certain  rictualslnto  the  town,  and  wood 
npoQ  iotreaty  of  the  Cardinal  Clondli  at  twenty-five  crowns  tlie 
eart-fali,  and  a cow  eight.  Hed^te  n’attanianse,  p.  614. 

When  they  were  Kent  to,  to  send  over  to  the  camp  certain  c*r#- 
tnnd*  of  lenten  praviaion,  which  the  Mayor  accordingly  provided, 
the  commons  rose  about  Cripplegate,  and  by  strong  hand  kept 
the  earts  from  going  out  of  Uie  city. 

Bahtr,  Henry  VI.  Ammo,  1460. 

A sentence  well  coycli*d,  takes  both  the  scnce  and  the  utsder- 
standing.  I lore  not  ihoae  eart-rupt  speeches,  that  arc  longer 
then  the  memory  of  man  can  fathom.  FeUhitmt.  Besohr  20. 

.^fter  tltesc  local!  names,  the  most  names  in  number  haue  been 
derHicd  from  ocaipalions,  or  professlona,  ss  wright.  eartrrighi, 
abipwtighi,  &c.  t’amdrn.  Hrm.iina,  p.  125. 

Another  pric^,  called  Sir  Tbonvea  Soowdd,  whom  they  nlek- 
pamed  Farvon  Chicken,  was  rarted  tliroiigh  Cheapaide  for  aasoil- 
ing  an  old  acquaintance  of  bis  in  a ditehi  in  nosbury  Field,  and 
was  at  that  rkliag  saluted  with  cltamber-pots  and  rotten  cgipi. 

Strypr.  Mrmain.  Qmeen  Mary,  Ammo,  1553. 

He  came  out  with  all  bis  downs,  barsrd  npon  such  eart^Jadee, 
net  furnished,  I thought  if  tlial  were  thrift,  I wished  none  of  ray 
friends  or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.  Sidney. 

For  though  the  motion  of  the  rarr-ir4ec/ is  to  obrions,  and 
seems  so  plain  a thing,  that  the  earautm  himself  oerer  looks  upon 
it  witli  wonder ; yet  after  Aristotle  had  Ukrn  notice  of  the  dilB- 
culty,  that  occurred  aboutit,  this  trivial  pba'nomettoo  hu  perplexed 
divers  great  wiu,  not  only  schoolmen,  but  mathematiciaas  •,  and 
conlinucs  yet  to  dn  so. 

Beyte.  A Ditromroe  of  thingt  ahore  Reason, 
Milliners,  summon’d  from  afar. 

Arriv’d  in  aboals  at  Temple  Bar, 

Strictly  commanded  to  import 
Cart‘laads  of  foppery  from  court. 

ChttrehiU.  The  Ghost,  book  iv. 

CATITEL,  p.  *1  Fr.  enrtel,  eharta,  charteUa,  char- 
. Ca  RTRL,  «.  J tefium.  Menage.  It.cartello.  **  A 
little  paper  of  dcruuice  or  challenge  for  a single  com- 
bat. Cot^ve.  AppUml  to  nny  paper  expresning  the 
terms  or  conditions  upon  which  any  thing  ia  done. 

To  charfef,  in  Jonson,  U,  cUipilcmlly,  to  challenge. 


'Hie  above  extracU  illustrate  most  of  the  senses  in 
whichCaKTSL  is  used.  In  MUUary  luinguagc  it  is  a con- 
vention between  the  belHgerent  powers,  generally  for 
exchange  ofprisonersordclivcryof  deserters.  It  ia  also 
applied  to  the  ships  curnniissioncd  for  thisexcbaogc.  In 
the  days  of  Chivalry  it  sometimes  implied  the  terms 
ngreeil  upon  in  the  celebration  of  a tournament,  but 
it  wa.a  most  fit>qucntly  empluyed  to  signify  the  billet 
of  personal  challenge.  The  Cartel  sent  by  Edward 
III.  to  Philip  de  Valois  is  preserved  by  Uymer.  In  it 
the  En|flish  King  challenges  the  French  Monarch  to 
meet  him  within  ten  dny.s  before  the  gate  of  Tournay, 
body  to  body,  one  hundred  men  to  one  hundred,  or 
army  to  unny. 

CARIHACE,  nuiMs  op,  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  in  Northern  Africa,  which 
Was  on<  <?  the  rival  <»f  Home,  and  the  grand  emjKiriutn 
of  that  pari  of  thu  world.  During  the  Punic  war,  the 
population  of  this  city  was  estimated  at  700,000  intli- 
vidualsj  yet  now  its  ruins  are  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished. These  rutD.«i  are  about  twelve  miles  nearly 
north  west  of  Tunis,  in  a pleasant  situation,  and  one 
thot  is  reckoned  very  healthy,  commanding  extensive 
proKpecls  both  of  the  bay  of  T«nis,  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  country.  As  the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  desti- 
tute of  frc.vh  water,  great  labour  and  expense  were 
incurred  by  the  Carthaginians  in  bringingit  from  a dis- 
tance } and  the  aqueduct  by  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  the  cisterns  in  which  it  was  preserved,  are  among 
the  principal  remains  of  their  architecture.  The  chief 
stream  was  brought  from  tbc  mountain  of  Zuan,  ab«iut 
forty  miles  souih-cast  of  the  city.  This  stream  was 
conducted  through  mountains  luxl  o^  er  rallies,  and  the 
length  of  the  aqueduct,  by  which  this  was  accom- 
plished, was  nearly  seventy  miles.  Con.sidcral»le 
remains  of  it  are  still  visible.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
sfwcimcns  of  the.'^c  remains,  U'a  series  of  arches  near 
Udciia,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Tunis.  This 
includes  alwmt  a thousand  arches,  supporting  the  con- 
duit acro.ss  a wide  valley,  in  the  middle  of  which  some 
of  them  arc  at  least  a hundred  feet  high.  Some  tra- 
vellers have  thought,  that  those  arches,  as  well  as  the 
conduit  tvhich  they  support,  were  repaired  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  arc  regularly  numbered  In  Roman 
characters  j and  a cement  has  been  used  in  building 
the  aquetluct  as  durable  ns  the  stonc-s  themselves, 
which  are  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  harder  than  our 
lime-stone.  In  the  channel  in  which  the  waters  have 
run,  the  cement  U ol>out  four  inches  thick,  and  some 
pieces,  more  than  lfX>  feel  long,  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  without  breaking.  ThU  conduit  wa.s  about 
six  feci  high  witfaio,  and  four  wide,  arched  and 
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pointed  at  top.  At  Uriana,  obo«t  four  miles  north* 
WMt  of  Tunis,  the  rcettges  of  several  arches  are  also 
visible;  but  these  have  been  injured  for  the  sake  of 
the  stones  to  build  the  Dey’s  palace  at  Manubn.  The 
line  of  the  conthiit  may  be  easily  traced.  The  site 
of  Carthage  itself,  is  not  marked  by  any  grand 
arcbitoctunil  remains.  The  relics  of  most  of  the 
buildings  arc  buried  in  the  ground ; but  the  great 
reservoirs,  constriicte*!  for  bolding  the  water  conveyed 
thither  by  the  al>ovc-named  aqueduct,  are  in  good  pre- 
servation ; and  being  all  arched  over  they  arc  not 
exposed  like  the  walls.  They  are  in  gencr^  covered 
with  a thick  coating  of  strong  cement,  and  some  of 
them  might  easily  be  rendered  6t  for  their  original 
purpose.  The  largest  of  these  reservoirs  consisted  of 
more  than  twenty  cisterns  ItX)  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  feet  hmad.  When  Mr.  Jackson  descended  into 
some  of  the  subterranean  rooms,  through  holes  in  (be 
arches,  he  found  many  of  them  very  perfect,  and  the 
cement  with  which  they  were  ]>lastercd  scarcely 
broken.  The  plough  now  posses  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  site  once  occupied  by  this  renowned  city;  and 
Mr.  Jackson  sawago^  crop  of  wheat  growing,  under 
which  were  very  handsome  apartments,  with  their 
floors  laid  with  g)psum.  The  most  considerable  of 
the  remains,  now  visible  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  near  (he  sea.  and  are  supposed  to  have  once 
formed  a part  of  the  Temple  of  A^'sculapius.  They 
consist  of  some  massy  walls  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  twelve  thick.  'I'hese  are  in  the  lower  part  of  Car- 
thage, near  the  bay  of  Tunis,  and  towards  Goletta, 
where  the  sea  has  made  considerable  incroacbments 
on  the  land.  The  principal  part  of  ancient  Carthage 
was  situated  on  the  side  of  a hill  which  grows  nar- 
rower as  it  jises,  till  It  approaches  almost  to  an 
angle,  on  the  north  side  towards  Porta  Farino.  This 
pn>montory  is  still  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Cape  Carthage.  The  north  side  of  (he  Ikill  has  not 
the  appeumnee  of  ever  having  been  much  inhabited. 
This,  as  well  ns  the  ca.>4t  towards  the  sea,  is  extremely 
steep.  A great  variety  of  marbles  have  been  found 
among  the  ruins,  but  generally  in  small  pieces,  os  the 
Bey*  have  selected  the  best  for  the  construction  of  tlieir 
palaces.  The  whole  peninsula,  in  which  Cartbngc 
stood,  is  alx>ut  thirty  miles  in  circuit;  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Jackson,  thinks  that  the  city  did  not  at 
any  time  occupy  more  than  half  that  space. 

CAIITHAGENA,  a seaport  of  StHuu,  on  the  coast 
of  Murcia,  and  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  city,  if  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  penin- 
sula, is  one  of  the  most  noted.  It  was  originally 
founded  by  AsdniUal,  the  Carthaginian  Genera),  by 
whom  it  w'os  called  Carthago  Nom  j and  designed 
as  a rival  to  the  parent  city.  It  was  also  called  Cor- 
tha/(o  Spariaria  by  the  Romans.  It  has  tl»e  advantage 
of  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  if 
not  in  Europe.  This  consists  of  a natural  basin  of 
great  depth,  close  to  the  town,  and  sheltered  on  every 
side  by  the  surrotmding  hills.  The  town  stands  on  a 
peninsula  in  this  basin,  the  entrance  of  which  is  well 
defended.  Sonic  manufactures  are  carried  on  here, 
and  it  participates  in  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  by  which  it  supports  a population  of  about 
95,000  individuals.  Some  rubies,  amethysts,  and  other 
precious  stones,  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  washing  the  soil  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
hot  sjwings  of  Arcbena  are  a few  miles  east  of  Cartha* 


gena,  and  ore  much  resorted  to  at  certain  seasons.  CARTHA- 
The  situation,  and  other  circumstam'cs  attcndii^  this  G£NA. 
ancient  town,  early  rendered  its  possession  a desirable 
object  with  each  of  the  parties  which  at  various 
periods  contended  fur  those  distinguished  regions.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  bcipio,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  554;  and  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  with 
the  V’andals,  during  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  laboured,  too,  under  certain  oppressions  during 
the  usurpations  of  the  Moors;  end  Philip  II.  was  the 
first  monarch  who  exerted  his  influence  after  this 
period,  to  promote  its  commerce.  Carthagena  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  snuth-ea.Ht  of  Murcia,  in  latitude 
37^  3C'  N.  and  longitude  I®  O'  21''  W. 

Cakthagena,  is  also  the  name  of  a Province  and  city 
iu  South  America,  in  tbc  Kingdom  of  New  Grenada, 
and  now  included  in  the  recently  foruied  RepubKc  of 
Colombia.  The  Province  is  boundeil  on  the  iiorth  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea ; on  tbc  east  by  the  great  river  Mag- 
dalena, which  divides  it  from  the  government  of  Santa 
Martha  ; on  tbc  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Province 
of  Darien,  by  the  river  .St.  Juan  or  Atrato  ; and  on  the 
south  it  borders  upon  the  confines  of  Antioquia.  The 
whole  length  of  this  district  is  about  100  leagues, 
stretching  nearly  from  north-cost  to  south-west. 

Its  width  is  nearly  eighty  le^igues.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, in  181G,  was  stated  at  210,000  persons.  A con- 
siderable part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  woods, 
mountains,  marshes,  and  pools  of  salt  water.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  in  many  places  un- 
healthy. Tbc  part  of  these  territories  towards  the 
sea  is  very  low,  but  it  rises  on  approaching  the  in- 
terior. Many  tracts  of  it  arc  fertile,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  maize,  pulse,  and  fruits  arc  prmtuced, 
besides  numerou.*  cattle,  the  hides  of  which  afford  a 
considerable  article  of  traffic.  Some  poKs  of  its 
mountains  are  covered  with  excellent  woo<ls,  among 
which  is  a famous  species  of  dye-wood,  thought  to  be 
fully  equal  to  that  brought  from  the  bay  of  Cauipeuchy, 
besides  several  balsams,  gums,  and  herbs.  Indigo, 
cotton,  and  cocoa  of  on  excellent  quality  are  cultivated 
in  several  places,  particularly  near  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena. 

Carthageva.  (he  Capital  of  the  preceding  Province, 
is  situate  on  a small  sandy  peninsula  or  island  near 
the  shore  of  a very  commodious  bay,  and  is  joined  to 
the  main  land  by  two  artificial  mounds,  each  abtmt 
sixty  or  seventy  }nnls  wide.  The  suburtis,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  and  populous  as  the  city,  occupy  an 
island  which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  a woodea 
bridge  ; and  both  are  defended  by  fortifications,  con- 
structed in  (he  modern  style.  At  a short  distance,  on 
(he  main  land,  stand.*  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Lazaro, 
which  commands  both  the  port  and  the  town.  The 
streets  in  general  arewidennd  straight,und  manyof  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  with  balconies  and  latticed 
windows.  'Fhe  cathedral  is  a handsome  structure, 
besides  which  there  are  several  churches  and  monas- 
teries. The  population  also  amounts  to  about  24, (XX) ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  places  of  trade  in  the  late 
Kingdom  of  New  Grenada.  The  climate,  however,  tj 
very  hot,  and  often  proves  injurious  to  European  con- 
stitutions ; but  notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the 
trailers  are  natives  of  the  eastern  continent ; though 
they  seldom  stay  longer  than  to  realize  a small  fortune, 
with  which  they  return  to  their  native  country.  The 
rains  fall  very  heavily  here,  and  the  place  U completely 
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CARTHA-  deluged  for  months  together.  The  bay  U one  of  the 
GENA.  on  the  C(Mtst.  stretching  fur  about  two  leases 

CAR-  ^ north  to  south,  and  so  completely  sbel- 

TINAAO.  tered,  that  the  water  is  as  smooth  as  In  a river  Car- 
^ i thogena  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with  Spain,  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  j It  likewise 
participates  largely  in  thcinteroal  commerce  of  its  own 
ContiiMnti  formuchoflhetmde  with  Santa  hV,  Popayan, 
and  Quito,  passes  through  this  port.  Including  two 
or  three  small  contiguous  places,  the  value  of  the 
exports  have  been  cstfnjated  at  ;£5GO,000.  and  the  im- 
ports at  jCft66,O0O.  The  bay  an<!  country'  round  Car- 
thagena,  wcir  anciently  called  Catnmarl,  and  were 
discovered  by  Kodrigo  de  Ibiatidas,  but  were  not  con- 
quered till  1533,  by  D«m  Pedro  de  Heredia,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  city  in  that  year.  The 
commercial  cnierprUe  of  this  place  soon  exposed  it  to 
warfare.  In  1544,  the  ncighbourhotxl  was  invaded  by 
* the  French,  and  some  years  afterwards  by  Sir  Francis 

Prakc,  from  whom  it  was  ransomed  by  the  principal 
inhabitaoli  for  the  sum  of  1*20,000  ducats.  It  was 
also  pdlaged  a third  lime  by  the  French,  under  M.  de 
Poinli*,  in  1C97.  The  British  troops  besieged  Car- 
thagena  unsuccessfully  in  1741}  and  it  has  likewise 
suffered  from  the  contending  parties  within  a recent 
period,  as  it  was  besieged  both  by  Bolivar,  for  the 
Independents,  and  by  Murillo  for  the  Uoyalists.  Lati- 
tude 10^25'  S.  and  longitude  77*  St/  W. 

CAKTHAMUS,  in  Ihtantf,  a genus  of  the  class 
^lya^eneiuT,  order  .-E^^ua/u.  natural  order  Cynarortphaia. 
Generic  character  ; calyx  ovate,  imbricate  with  scales, 
aubovatc,  folUceous,  corolla  funnel-shaped  j border 
five-cleft } receptacle,  chaff  bristled. 

Sixteen  sjwcies.  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 
Africa : the  C tinctoriut,  or  Safflower,  is  used  in  dying, 
and  was  formerly  cultivated  in  England. 

CA'KTILAGE,  n.  A SimpUcit^fr  a came  car- 
CxaTiLACi'NKotrs,  adj.  >nilago,hinccartilago.\ oMius. 
CsaTitAm^Nous.  J Fr.  cartilage,  a gristle  or 
tendril  of  the  ear  or  nose,  or  such  a skin  as  is  between 
the  toes  of  geese  or  ducks,  &c.  Cotgrave. 

In  s pifreon,  whicli  hath  s soft  and  low  note,  'tis  p.  e.  the  wtnd- 
piye]  partly  cartiUginomt,  and  partly  membranDut.  via.  where 
the  rlofs  meet.  In  anowle,  which  hath  a (rood  audibls  »o<«,  *tia 
more  tartilaifiM«ut.  But  that  of  a jayes,  hath  bard  bones,  iostcad 
of  cartiUfrt  t and  »o  of  a Unaet. 

Ortif.  Cmw.  Saere.  hook  L eh.  T. 

The  rarril«ft>N'MW  klnd—whicb  by  what  arlUicc  they  poise 
Ihenwelrni,  ascend  and  descend  at  pleasure,  and  conllnae  In  what 
depth  of  w ater  they  list,  is  yet  unknown  to  as. 

Asy.  On  the  CrtmUan,  part  L 

’Hioiiyb  I have  declared  In  the  beginninf  of  thb  work,  that  the 
means  whereby  cnrltlaginant  (Ufaes  raise  and  sink  thenuelrea  ia 
the  water,  and  rrat  and  abide  in  what  depth  they  plejue,  tt  not 
yet  rertuiuly  known;  yet  1 shall  propouod  a eoa}rcU)re  coaccra- 
(nu  U.  /rf.  /4.  part  u. 

These  evc-Uda  arc  of  fsccUeni  u*e  to  the  eye,  tenrinf  both  for 
curtains  to  keep  out  th*  Itybl,  when  it  ia  not  desired;  which  tbs 
nrUUgf*  that  strenirllien  their  ed^.  and  help  them  to  shut  very 
eloae,  enable  them  the  better  to  do,  and  to  fence  the  eye  from 
duM,  and  cold,  and  ainokr,  and  other  outward  injuries. 

Boylt.  The  CAristiam  f'trtmna,  part  U. 

TaUeotioi  jilted  a new  one  on  the  remaloiftir  part  of  the 
gin%\a  09  i-ortmUfiiMui  substance,  which  would  tneese,  ancll, 
take  sniKT,  pronounce  the  letters  M or  N,  in  short,  do  all  the 
fuuctioBB  of  a natural  D<w«.  7'a//rr,  No.  260. 

f'ARTlN.'\.\0.(Cartini(l,  formed  fromC&duti-tWUla,) 
a small  district  in  the  nurihern  |iarl  of  the  Province  of 
Malabar.  It  U on  the  western  declivity  of  the  G'h^ts  j 


the  higher  parte  of  which  arc  overgrown  wilh  wood,  CAR- 
till  lately  encouraged  by  (he  Nfdrs  as  a protection  TINAAD. 
against  foreign  invaders.  1 he  lower  parts  of  the  hills 
have  spots  here  and  there,  which  produce  cardamoms 
and  other  valuable  plants  of  the  reitamincous  family,  y j 
The  vallies  arc  fertile,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated, 

The  nobles  arc  N'airs  and  Numb^ri  Brahmans,  a.s  ia 
the  rest  Malabar,  (M&laya‘viir.)  The  Capital  of  the 
district  isCdti-pdram,  where  the  Hajk  resides.  Hamil- 
ton’s  trindosUm,  ii.  S93- 

CARTOON,  Fr.  carlon;  It.  cartone;  from  the  X.«at. 
rharta,  pa|>er.  The  thick  paper,  (says  Cotgrave,) 
whereon  painters  draw  sometimes.  Applied  empha- 
tically to  the  famous  CVirlomu  of  Hajihael. 

There  needs  no  other  proof  of  this  truth,  than  the  testimony 
of  every  reasonable  eTraiure,  who  bu  seed  the  earlatu  is  Her 
Majesty's  Gallery  at  Hampton-Court : these  are  repreaeatatieou 
of  uo  lesa  actions  than  Ihos*  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles.  Spectatar,  No.  226, 

The  Bsost  ronsldcrmhle  and  the  moat  esteemed  works  of 
RaAwlle  are  the  cerfasM,  and  bU  fresco  works  In  the  Vatican. 

Sir  JotAua  Heyaoidr.  LhtcoarK,  II. 

CARTRIDGE,  Fr.  wirfoncA;  Lat.  ciuirla,  paper. 

A full  charge  (says  Cotgrave,)  for  a pistol  (musket, 

&c.)  put  up  within  a little  paper  to  be  (he  readier  for 
use.  See  Boat  for  an  example  from  Dryden. 

In  them  she  [the  bee]  builds  or  forms  her  cylindrical  nests  or 
eases,  resctnblliig  twrCrs^c*,  or  a ri^  narrow  thimble,  only  in 
proportioa  longer,  of  pieces  of  rose  or  other  leaves. 

Bay.  Om  /Ac  Crtatitm,  part  U 

Caxtbidorb,  although,  as  the  word  itself  implies, 
originally  made  of  paper,  have  been  composed  of 
various  other  substances,  as  pasteboard,  parchment, 
bladders,  and  flannel.  Faper  and  pasteboard  car- 
tridges are  apt  in  psirt  to  remain  in  the  barrel  of  the 
piece.  Those  of  juisteboard  shrisel  up  and  hanlen 
in  the  vent,  so  that  the  priming-iron  cannot  clear  it. 

Those  of  flannel,  previously  boiM,  in  order  to  give  it 
greater  stiffness,  and  thus  prevent  the  powder  from 
oassing  through,  are  least  exposed  to  these  ohjcctioas, 
and  therefore  arc  now  most  generally  used. 

CARUCATE,  L;a.  mruca,*  Fr.  came,  (a  plough,) 
from  earms,  Vussius  thinks.  Sec  Cab. 

A corrurtife  of  land,  says  Spclman,  is  that  portioai 
which  is  marked  out  for  the  labour  of  one  plough,  a 
plough-land.  It  is  also  called  a cortre. 

In  this  roU  of  Winchester,  so  most  of  nil  called,  becsttse  it  was 
niMle  after  the  cxaniple  of  the  other,  were  taxed  sod  act  downs, 
the  earlrdoms,  handreds,  lythioga,  woods,  parks,  aiwl  all  farms, 
in  fuery  territorr.  or  precfact,  bow  many  carare/crof  lamle, 
how  many  plough-lands,  &c. 

Slota.  WiUiam  /Ac  CoNfwcrMir,  Anaa,  1090. 

Cabucatk.  Carve,  or  Hide  of  Land,  in  our  ancient 
laws  and  history  is,  os  much  land  as  could  be  tilled  in  a 
year  and  a day  by  one  plough.  Bede  calls  it  as  much  as 
would  maintain  a family.  The  exact  quantity  of  land  of 
which  the  Carueate  was  compoaed,  appears  to  have 
varied  in  different  reigns.  In  the  Domesduy  survey,  the 
Hide  and  Carucatc  appear  to  be  the  same,  the  Hide 
being  the  uieasiu-e  in  the  Confessor's  reign, and  the  Ca- 
rucale  that  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  Conqueror  s 
new  standard.  Sir  Ktlward  Coke  says,  that  a Knight’s 
fee.  a Hide  of  plough-land,  a yard  land,  or  an  oxgang  of 
land  do  not  contain  any  certain  number  of  acres.  Co. 

Liu.  fol.  dlA.  Croni(>ton,  in  his  Junsdkt.  fol.  38^,  says 
a Hide  of  land  contains  100  acres,  and  eight  Hides  makft 
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CARH*  a Knight'i  fee.  In  the  earif  part  of  the  rci^  of 
CATE.  liicharti  I.  the  Carucate  i#  estiiDatcd  at  *kty  acres,  and 
CAR\'E.  ^ continued  liU  bis  ninth  year,  when  in  the  5s.  aid 
it  ims  fixed  at  100  acres.  In  the  lirac  of  Edward  1.,  it 
^ estimated  at  180  acres ; and  in  the  time  of  Edward 
111.,  at  102  acres  and  150  acres.  The  distribution  of 
England  into  Hides,  is  rery  ancient,  as  they  are 
mentioncMl  in  the  laws  of  King  loa.  Spclmao,  cap.  14. 
In  the  2Hlh  Edward  1.  .S/dlMtiim  de  irordis  el  reirrof, 
we  find  the  wor«l8  **  une  verge  de  terre,"  and  **  ita  corre 
da  terre*'  used}  and  by  the  slat.  7 sod  8 William  lU. 
c.  29,  for  charging  persons  to  the  repair  of  high* 
ways,  a plough-land  is  rated  at  j^60.  per  annum,  and 
may  contain  houses,  mill.s,  pasture,  meadow,  wood,  &c. 

CARVE,  r.  A.  S.  eeotfan,  serare,  setndere.  Hence 
our  to  raree,  turn  sculpere,  turn  dwiecnre.  Somner. 

Dutch,  kerven  i Ger.  kerben. 

To  cut,  (whether  meat,  or  copper,  or  other  fub* 
otaoce,)  to  grave  or  engrave. 

Ver  tlr  Willi»n  Mutcraocn  f^oak  oakhc  ke  aeo) 

Cite/  btm  of  fet  & bonde,  k.  U limn  maai  oa. 

R.  6io«cr«/r*',  p.  SCO. 

The  pUern  werea  ypaiat,  and  pulcfand  fal  elnit, 

And  quryaUjr  vnntem,  with  curmaa  knottca, 

With  wyndoirrs  wcJ  ywrotight,  wyd«  vp  alofte. 

J*iert  Plomkmen,  CreJe,  book  It. 

Tlio  iraa  be  rorrat  out  of  his  kameU, 

And  in  n bed  ybrcHight  ful  farre  and  bHre, 

For  be  was  yet  in  tarmurie,  and  lire, 

And  alwsy  crying  after  Emelie. 

CAeaiorr.  TAe  Kmig^Ates  T^tf  t.  2598. 

AfKraa  the  portii  did  he  enrw.aad  grane 
Aiuirogvua  alitucbtcr. 

f)^ugU$.  £«e«dM,  hook  v'u  fbl.  163. 

For  in  the  lend  ther  n’as  no  mftia  man. 

That  geoweCrie,  or  anmetrike  can, 

Ne  porUrioiir,  ue  Amrrtr  of  images. 

That  Theu-ux  De  yaf  him  mete  and  wages 
The  theatre  for  to  muken  and  derise. 

CAwiifO’.  7**r  fCnifAtei  7*s/e,  r.  1901, 

As  well  may  the  mmte  nid«  ymage  and  mo«ie  symplv  wroocht, 
pot  T»  in  mlrvoe  of  Christ,  A nor  Iwly,  and  any  other  saint,  as  may 
the  moat  costclye  and  luoate  niry*oi»lliat  anre  pnynloiir  or  rarwrr 
can  dcinae.  Str  7'A*muu  Afore.  ‘ Hot  An,  fol.  116. 

I os‘de  thee  so,  thou  Wdst  none  else  j nor  any  where  wwlrfst  cate 
Till  1 had  CTOwnd  my  kore  with  thee,  and  nirweti  thee  tendresC 
mente.  CAnpmmM.  Jf9mer'$  JUad,  book  ix.  tbl.  123. 

Or  list  tts  make  two  itTirtng  diephenb  slog, 

With  ciwtly  va^rs  for  ibe  rielory, 

Voder  Mrnakas  judge  ; while  one  doth  bring 
A carvem  bowl  well  wrought  of  betebrn  tree. 

//ff/y.  Saiim,  Jte^Knet  la  Snty, 

In  liUle  pieees  of  wood,  naturally  bow’d  like  a maw’s  elbow, 
the  rarrrr  doth  not  enbow  it,  but  eersrr  ao  hand  at  one  end  of  it, 
and  abapes  U lato  a complete  figure  of  a mari's  arm. 

Henry  More.  Agmnet  Mkeirm,  book  H,  ch.  L 

“ — But  yet  (Fautina) 

ilrrmiooe  wae  not  so  muck  wrinckled,  nothlDg 
So  aged  as  this  se«me*.  ” 

Pol.  Oh,  not  by  noiich. 

Pai/uSo  mueh  the  more  our  eamer'e  eaceUencc. 


Which  Ictf  goe-by  tome  sittrea  yeerei  snd  mskn  her 
Ai  she  hn  d now.  SAekspeorr.  mnUr't  Tele,  fol.  302. 

The  inwsrd  spiritaal  or  mwlical  tei»e  Ss  the  gold  more  pre- 
cious snd  more  beautiful,  thst  glbters  throusb  those  eutUns*^ 
artificial  Sn  I..,*...  ~ 


artificial  nteNsgr  in  the  Iclter.  ^ 

Henry  More.  /w/PMhfc/ieii  ts /X/ence  »/rier</oM  CsMste. 

.^.”*^**18  hfaril  that  word,  he  toke  the  e*rm># 

awf/e  la  bts  band,  and  stroke  the  squire  on  the  head,  sayinf,  the 
llenlUkcHssry  of  l^Mter  and  thee  together. 

JSsicr.  AicAsrd  II.  jfjutet  1329. 


I asked  a g^aUemaD  ths  other  day  that  is  famoo*  for  a jrond 
rerrer  {at  which  acquisition  be  b out  of  coanlenance,  imagiaing 
it  may  detract  from  aome  of  hb  ntore  rwentlsl  qualifienlions)  to 
help  me  to  something  that  was  near  him  ; hut  lie  rxeitscd  himsflf, 
and  blnsJilng  tokl  ne,  of  all  things  he  cos'd  n(rerr  ewree  in  bis 
life  ; Iho'  it  esn  be  proved  upon  liiin,  tlwtt  hs  cuts  up,  dUJolnU, 
and  oacases,  with  iocomparable  dexU'rity.  Hjteetatnr,  No.  4*3. 

Instead  of  frettisg  and  conipUiniag,  that  things  tarceoled 
otherwise  than  lie  expected,  be  resulres  with  himself,  that 
condition,  whatever  it  be,  la  which  lie  actually  is,  is  indeed  l>e4( 
for  him,  and  that  which  he  himself,  were  he  tote  the  rerrer  of  his 
fortiioes  luppoHing  him  hut  truly  to  uoHentanii  bb  own  concern- 
meats,  would  ebuse  for  himself  above  all  others. 

SAmrp,  AmMw  L voJ.  i.  p.  62. 
Each  dsy  a sioter-lsmbis  serv’d, 

And  at  tM  glutton’s  table  terv'd  t 
'Zte  crasbtog  hones  he  grinds  for  food. 

And  slakes  his  thirst  with  stresDilng  blood. 

Uoere.  I'aHe  ri.  TAe  ff'alft  SAtep,  t$ul  the  L«ptA, 

■ Smooth  linden  best  obe^ 

The  eertert  clntsel  ^ test  hb  curious  work 
Displays  in  all  Its  nicest  touches. 

HedeUy.  Agrienttnre,  can.  2. 

Casts,  Fr.  earue.  See  CaaccaTs. 

Re  nre  also  to  Saint  Cedda  (made  by  consent  of  him  and 
King  ^wy,  Bishop  of  Undisfame)  fiAy  bides  of  land  [a  bide, 
a ploufb-Uad,  or  a rerve,  1 bold  clearly  equivaleaij  towards 
foundation  of  a monaster)'. 

l>raylQH.  Poly-elkton,  Sang  ai.  lUiUtratiotu. 

CARUM,  in  Dotony,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen/andria, 
order  Dig^nia,  natural  order  VmbeU^ertt.  Generic 
character : fruit  cylindrical,  striated,  elliptical  > petals 
keeled,  inflexed,  outched  ; gmcrul  involurruin  of  few 
leaveii  •,  partial  none ; outer  flowers  abortive. 

One  species,  C ettrui,  the  Currawny  seed,  is  a oative 
of  England. 

C.4RVATIDES,  in  ^re/iifrefure,  female  statues  em- 
ployed as  columns,  of  the  invcnlbn  of  which  Vitru- 
viub  (i.  1)  gives  the  ftiUowiug  history.  The  inliaintants 
of  Carya,  a city  of  Feloixmiiesus,  allied  tbemselves 
with  the  Barbarians  in  the  Persian  war.  The  (irceka, 
on  the  saccessi'ul  termination  of  that  struggle,  ruzed 
the  treacherous  city  to  the  ground,  exlemiinatcd  itn 
males,  and  reduced  all  the  women  to  slavery.  The 
captives,  as  a further  mark  of  infamy,  were  forbidden  to 
lay  aside  the  matronal  robes  and  ornaments  in  which 
they  had  decorated  the  conqueror's  triumph  j and  the 
architect  of  the  time,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  tranMctkin,  cinploycti  statues  repre- 
senting these  women  in  the  servile  office  of  supporting 
entablatures  : so  that  their  name  ami  position  might 
deliver  to  posterity  the  story  of  Carya. 

Hence,  with  little  propriety,  all  statues  substituted 
for  columns  have  gcoerically  received  the  name  of 
Caryatides  ; and  the  ruins  of  the  Memuonium,  and  tha 
rock  temples  of  Ellura  have  been  sometimes  said,  ia 
loose  language,  to  be  thus  adorned,  'llie  most  c<Kn- 
plctc  genuine  specimen  of  these  statues,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Famiroecium  at  Athens.  The  Caryatides  which 
there  supported  the  open  portico  (one  of  which  has  been 
transfer!^  to  the  British  Museum)  fully  agree  with 
the  description  of  V^itruvius.  Their  height,  including 
the  capital  ojul  plinth,  is  seven  feet  nine  inches.  The 
capital,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Doric 
order,  rises  from  the  head  of  each,  and  abore  it  is  placed 
an  entablature  of  three  feet,  conaisting  only  of  archi- 
trave and  comice.  Precise  copies  of  this  building  have 
recently  been  erected,  as  Vestries  to  the  new  church 
of  St.  Fancras. 
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CARYA-  In  Rome  we  have  Pliny’s  authority  (xx&vi.  5)  for 
TIDES.  i>fiievln|^  that  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  was  deco- 
CAMLE  rated  with  Caryatides,  'riiey  arc  supposed  to  have  stood 
L _ in  the  present  attic  j and  Winekelmann  thinks  that  one 
of  them  is  now  to  1m  seen  at  Naples.  The  proportions 
of  the  mutilated  figure  there  preserved . agree  with  those 
of  its  vacancy  in  the  attic  of  the  Pantheon,  but  it  is  the 
statue  of  a male  not  of  a female.  It  is  rather  therefore 
to  be  called  an  j4ll(u  or  Tetanio,  (of  the  etymology  of 
which  last  word  Vitruvius  confcsse.s  his  ignorance,) 
than  one  of  the  Carj  atidcs.  Such  figure.*!,  the  Roman 
architect  informs  us,  {ihid)  habited  as  Persians,  were 
employed  to  deconite  a portico  in  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of  PUiUea.  In  the  Villa  Albano  are  (or  were,  for 
it  was  rudely  plundered  by  the  French  marauders  in 
179H)  two  Caryatides  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
Athenian  artists  Crito  and  Nicolaus  ] and  in  the  tomb 
of  the  freedman  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  on  the  Appian 
way,  is  a double  story  of  Caryntidal  pilasters,  (he  upper 
row  of  which  whinuically  holds  columns  sujiporting 
nothing. 

Tl»e  most  beautiful  Caryatides  of  modem  workman- 
ship, sup])ort  the  tribune  of  the  Salle  dcs  Gardes  in  the 
I^ouvre.  They  arc  from  the  chisel  of  Jean  Goujon. 

CAR\T)DEA,  in  Zoolo^,  a genus  established  by 
Peron,  and  according  to  ('uvier  forming  only  a divi- 
sion of  Bhiioitoma.  Generic  character  : body  orbicular, 
trans|wirent,  convex  or  conoid  above,  concave  beneath  j 
margin  lobnted  ; no  peduncle,  arms,  or  lentacula. 
Belonging  to  Lamarck's  Radiairu  medusaires ; /Icatepha 
libera  of  Cuvier  } Peron,  j4nn.  Mu$.  xiv.  p.  333. 

CARYOCA,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Po/y- 
andria,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-parted ; corolla,  petals  five ; styles  frequently 
four  ) drupe,  kernel  four-furrowed,  reticulated. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 

CARYOPHYLLicEUS,  in  Zoo/o^y,  a genus  of  the 
class  Vermes,  inhabiting  the  intestmes  of  fresh-water 
fishe.s. 

C.ARYOPHYLLIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the 
claw  Polypi,  order  Vaginali,  Lam.  Generic  character: 
polvpary  stony,  fixed,  either  simple  or  branched  j the 
branches  subturbinated,  longitudinally  striated,  each 
terminating  in  a cell  composed  of  disposed  in 

a stellated  form. 

The  animal  which  forms  this  coral,  has  an  elongated 
body,  terminated  with  eight  feathery  radiated  ten- 
tacula.  Tlie  mouth  is  polygonal,  surrounded  with 
little  appendices  which  terminate  in  pincers. 

CAUYOPllYLLUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Icoiandria,  order  Ufonogynia,  natural  order  MyrtL 
Generic  character:  calyx  funncl-sha|)ed,  four-clcftj 
corolla  petals  four ; drupe  or  berry  dried,  oval,  one 
or  two  celled,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

The  only  species,  C.  aromu/ieiu,  produces  the  Cloves, 
which  arc  the  young  fruit  dried. 

CARYOTA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  ^fonoeeia, 
order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Palma.  Generic  cha- 
racter: spatbeuniversal,  compound ; male,  calyx  three- 
leaved  j corolla  petals  three:  female,  calyx  three- 
leaved j corolla  of  one  petal,  three-parted  ; style  one  j 
berry  one-ccUed,  two-seeded. 

C urens,  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  C horrida, 
native  of  Caraccas,  in  South  America,  ore  magnificent 
Palms. 

CvVSALE,  a town  of  Piedmont,  and  the  CapiUl  of 
the  Duchy  of  Mo;  tserrat.  It  is  situated  on  a pbiin,  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  and  near  to  the  site  of  the  CASALE. 
ancient  Sedula.  It  was  formerly  a.  place  of  great  — 
strength,  and  is  still  a considerable  town,  with  a popu* 
lotion  of  lfi,150  individuals.  It  contains  a cathedral,  v y 
sixteen  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a gymnasium.  ▼ 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  agood  trade,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  cattle  and  pigs,  and  their  hams  arc  noted 
in  many  other  parts  of  Italy.  Casale  suffered  a memo- 
rable siege  in  16^9,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  victory 
^ned  there  by  Count  Harcourt,  over  the  Spaniards, 
in  1640.  It  was  taken  by  the  lm]>erialists  in  1706,  by 
the  French  in  17*15,  and  frequently  changed  masters 
with  the  rest  of  Italy  during  the  late  revolutionary 
period.  Casale  is  about  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of 
Milan,  and  nearlv  an  equal  distance  fi-om  Turin.  Lat. 

45“  la'  N.  lon^.  S'*  19'  E. 

CASANARE,  a large  river  of  South  America,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  and  falls  into  the  Meta  more  than  seventy 
leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Orinoco.  It  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  it  was  by 
means  of  it  and  the  Meta,  with  their  various  tributary 
streams,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fd  conve)ed 
their  produce  to  Guiana,  and  thence  to  Europe.  The 
effects  of  this  intercourse  were  obvious  in  the  increased 
industry  and  superior  cultivation  near  these  rivers,when 
the  merchants  of  Carthagena  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  commerce  or  Santa  Fd,  and  completely 
checked  the  improvement  w*hich  bad  commenced. 

CASAS  GRANDES,  signify  the  great  houses,  forts, 
or  stations,  which  the  Aztees  built  in  the  ploces  they 
rested  in,  on  their  journey  southward  to  Mexico. 

The  discovery  of  these  singular  edifices,  has  caused 
much  additional  discussion  on  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tion, of  the  origin  of  the  American  tribes.  Three  or 
four  of  the  above-mentioned  stations  or  fortified  camps 
are  still  remaining,  almost  entire,  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  forests  and  wastes  of  New  Albion  or  Mexico. 

The  most  northerly  one,  but  which  is  not  very  au- 
thentically described,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  Colorado,  which  flows  from  the  western  front 
of  the  Sierra  Modre  or  Main  Cordillera,  with  an  im- 
mense, but  almost  unexplored  channel  into  theVer- 
niilion  Sco. 

The  second  station  is  better  known.  In  a tract  of 
uncultivated  country,  traversed  by  wandering  tribes, 
and  chiefly  by  the  Apaches  Tontos,  two  missionaries, 
in  the  year  1773,  discovered  very  unexpectedly  the 
ruins  of  a Mexican  or  Aztec  city,  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles  from  the  river  Gila,  and  in  about 
33“  3<y  N.  long.  The  most  entire  of  these  fortified 
houses,  consisted  of  strong  atone  walla,  three  storic.s 
in  height,  enclosing  five  rooms.  In  length,  this 
singular  edifice  was  445  feet;  its  breadth  occupied 
276,  the  walls  being  three  feet  cloven  Inches  in  thick- 
ness. A wall,  flanked  by  towers,  surrounded  this 
castle,  and  the  remaining  ruins  of  the  city  covered 
more  than  a square  league  j fragments  of  pottery  and 
domestic  utensils  were  also  found  in  every  direction, 
and  a canal  bad  conducted  the  waters  of  the  Gila  to 
this  camp. 

The  existence  of  the  Casas  Grandcs  of  thclUo  Giln 
so  long  os  the  present  day  is  not  a subject  of  much 
surprise.  In  the  tenj]>cnitc  climotc  in  which  they  were 
erected,  in  the  atren^h  of  the  materials  employed,  and 
in  the  undisturbed  oblivion  to  which  they  have  been 
consigned  for  ages,  the  causes  of  their  preservation  arc 
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CA8AS  clnrlr  evinced.  The  nomadic  tribes,  perhaps,  alsoholil 
ORANl)t2>  ,hj„,  in  great  reverence  ; and  ai  U is  well  ascertained 
ra«tM  that  they  are  more  eieilized  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fhese  great  edifices  than  in  any  part  of  the  surround- 
"■  ing  country,  they  arc  probably  a remnant  of  the 
wanderers  who  btuU  them,  (ns  is  supposed,)  about  the 
year  1100.  . , 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  Ihis  plaee,  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  origin  of  the  American  population } but  U may 
not  be  improper  to  mention  that  Acosta,  in  his  work 
onthflmlias.DoUces  the  immense  ruinsof  Tiahunnaco 
in  Pvru,  which  have  to  this  «lay  remained  unexplored, 
nml  may  affonl  a link  to  the  chain  of  reasoning  ari.«»ing 
from  the  Azlee  stations. 

Of  the  third  known  camp  or  fort  of  these  people, 
we  have  better  materials  for  an  accurate  account,  as  it 
is  situated  in  a country  more  open  to  the  .Spaniards,  in 
the  province  of  Durango,  about  260  miles  north  from 
the  town  of  Chihualiu.v,  and  a few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Fort  Yanos.  This  station  is  called  Casas  (Jrandes, 
and  Is  in  30®  30^  N.  lat.  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  in  a direct  line  across  this  immense 
chain  from  the  Gila  to  Mexico- 

Amongst  other  vestiges  of  great  antiquity,  it  presents 
a large  building  similar  to  that  already  noticed,  con- 
structed with  three  floors,  and  crowned  by  a terrace  j 
the  lower  story  has  no  door,  and  the  upper  is  acres- 
• sibic  only  by  a ladder.  This  fort  has  been  surrounded 
by  a wall  seven  feel  in  thickness,  in  which  stones  of 
an  enormous  magnitude  were  used.  The  beams  uf 
pine  supporting  the  floors,  &c.  ore  .said  still  to  exist  j 
and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  a keep  or  mound,  the  whole 
being  enveloped  and  secured  by  a deep  broatl  ditch. 
Earthen  pots  and  jars,  with  mirrors  of  the  ityli  stone, 
a species  of  obsidian,  arc  also  dug  up  in  the  vicinity. 

After  quitting  this  place,  the  Aztees  crossed  the 
mountains  again,  and  rested  three  years  in  CuUacan  | 
they  then  moved  to  Tulo,  the  Capital  of  the  Toltccmis, 
where  they  remained  twenty  years,  and  in  1216,  ns  it 
is  supposed,  came  to  Zumpango,  in  the  vale  of  Ana- 
huac  or  Mexico.  From  the  t’olorado  to  Mexico  they 
have  been  dearly  traced  j and  if  they  originally  mi- 
grated, ns  it  is  conjectured,  from  Asia,  jicrhaps  the 
spirit  of  modern  research  will  soon  unveil  their  stations 
northward  of  California. 

C.ASBIN  or  Cxswekx,  a City  of  Persia,  the  an- 
cient ArMcid.  It  is  situated  in  the  Province  of  Irak 
Agemi,  on  a sandy  plain,  about  nine  miles  west  of  the 
most  elevated  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  once 
a large  and  flourishing  city,  and  now  covers  a great 
extent  of  ground,  but  much  of  it  U in  ruins.  Tliese 
have  not  only  been  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars  that 
have  so  frequently  desolated  large  |K>rtions  of  the 
country,  but  many  of  the  buildings  were  thrown 
down  some  years  since  by  mi  earthquake.  It  was  at 
one  time  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tained 12,000  houses ; but  now  many  of  tU  finest 
palaces  are  in  ruins,  its  walls  are  destroyed,  and  it 
possesses  little  means  of  defence.  Natlir  Shah  built 
a palace  at  Casbin,  contiguous  to  an  old  one  which 
belonged  to  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  during  whose  im- 
mediate successors  it  became  the  Capital  of  IVrsia ; 
and  contained  many  noble  edifices  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj*.  The  wall  of  the  new  palace 
was  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  very 
thick  and  lofty,  and  entered  only  by  one  large  arch- 
way. Besides  the  various  bouses  included  in  this  area, 
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there  were  four  squares  adorned  with  trees  and  foun-  CASBIN. 
tains ; but  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  — 
the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  Most  of  the  houses  CASF- 
are  built  of  sun-baked  bricks,  cemented  with  lime. 

'i'bc  gardens  of  Casbin  ore  supposed  to  produce  the 
finest  grapes  In  Persia.  The  manufactures  and  trade 
of  this"^  city  arc  considerable.  The  carpels  arc  much 
valued  i an<l  iU  sword-blades  arc  also  in  high  repute. 

Casbin  trades  largely  with  Georgia,  Azerbijan,  Cihilan, 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.  A great  variety  of  statements 
have  been  made  res|*ecling  the  population  of  this  city. 
Ikauchamp  puts  it  at  12,<)00 } Oliver,  between  ‘W,000 
and25,CXX)}  (Jcncral  Gauduuue  eatimatesit  at  60,000. 

Casbin  is  about  2-10  miles  nearly  north-west  of  IsjKihan, 
and  180  south-east  of  Tabris,  and  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana  j and  is  in  lat.  36° 

!•/  N.  and  long,  4*J°  33'  E. 

CASCADE,  I*.  Fr.  carcflde;  It.  etwea/u,  from  the  Lat. 
cadere,  casum,  to  fall. 

A full,  sc.  of  w'alcr  j a waterfall. 

Thn»c  only,  who  hov«?  cmlinrd  a louff  series  uf  iKlntt,  ami  who 
can  readily  recal  Uir  de^re  and  apitailon  whirh  the  ideas  alone  of 
jmrinffsi  ami  brooks  hare  at  that  time  raised  in  them,  can  Indge  of 
tae  emotion  with  whlrb  wc  eyed  a larfc  r«ie«<fe  of  the  most 
tran«)«rcnt  water,  which  ponr^  itaelf  from  a ruck  near  n liim- 
dred  feet  bi^k  into  the  sea,  at  a small  dUtaoce  frmn  the  ship. 

hook  U.  cu.  L 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 

Pursue  tlic  track  uf  his  directlog  wand, 

Sinoous  or  strait,  now  rapid  aod  now  slow, 

Now  umrm'rinft  soft,  now  roarinf  In  eesrurfca— 

Er’n  as  he  bids  • Tb'CBrarturM  owner  smiles. 

Cnr^KT.  TAe  TatA,  book  Ul. 

CASCALIIO,  a name  given  to  the  alluvial  soil  in 
which  the  diamonds  arc  found  in  Brazil.  It  appears  to 
consist  of  sand  and  small  pebbles,  clay,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  and  is  frequently  considerably  indurated. 

C.\SCn.\U,  somelimes  calletl  C»M4oiio,an  old  strong 
town,  the  Capital  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  the  first  in 
rank  of  the  five  free  towns  in  that  Kingdom.  It  stands 
in  one  of  the  finest  counties  of  Hungary,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hernah,  ami  in  the  County  of  .Aba-Ujvar.  It 
contains  a Royal  academy,  a gymnasium,  a graraninr- 
school,  and  extensive  inanulucture  of  pottery,  with 
about  8660  inhabitants.  The  Circle  of  the  some  name 
is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  salt  mines,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  .Sclavuniaos,  and  a 
few  Rasciomi.  C!)aschau  is  nbout  100  miles  south  of 
Cracow,  urwl  nearly  the  same  distance  north-cast  of 
Buda.  hni.  -19®  *ltV  N.  long.  20°  U/  F.. 

CASCO  BAY,  a bay  in  the  District  of  Maine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  sitiiatcil  between 
Cape  Elizabeth  on  the  one  side,  and  Cape  Small  Point 
on  the  other.  Within  these  points,  which  are  about 
twenty  miles  asunder,  there  arc  nearly  300  .small 
islands,  most  of  which  arc  cultivated,  and  are  more 
productive  than  the  opposite  coast.  Portland  harbour 
is  aUo  on  the  west  side  of  this  bay. 

CASE,  V.  Fr.  caiwe;  It.  mpso;  Sp.caxu; 

Cask,  «.  /Dutch,  hme,  kail;  Lat. capwi;  a 

Ca^sx-ksifs,  ycapicNi/o,  says  Vossius;  yet  he 

Ca'se-siiot,  i prefers  the  (tf.  which  in 

CASRUA'aDKN,  v.  rLennep’s  opinion  is  pro 
from  the  future  of  cawra-,  ravilaie  ampketor, 

capio,  to  take,  to  hold.  (See  CAr$ui.B.) 

That  which  takes,  receives,  holds,  or  contains,  whe- 
ther arrows,  (as  in  Chaucer  and  G.  Douglas,)  knives 
books,  watches  or  any  thing  else.  And  thus,  the  akin. 
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CASE.  To  nutf  \a  used,  in  Shakspeare.  for»to  to 

strip  off  the  cose.  *•  We’ll  tn.ike  you  some  sport  with 
the  fox,  ere  wc  ciue  him.'*  /4U'$  ly^U  that  Ends  IVtU, 
act  iii.  sc.  6. 

And  wUli  UiSt  word,  the  arraesln  the  cw. 

Of  the  foddesse  rltutercn  Tut  ami  ring. 

C'AsiKvr.  7!fcr  KttigkttM  TaU^  V.  2360. 

Howe,  say  toe  touagkerh,  taw  xe  walkaml  bere, 

Be  aueaturc,  oay  of  ruy  sistiriii  dcrc, 

The  ca«i  of  arrowa  caocliit  by  her  ayde 
Aad  clad  into  lUe  apottU  Unkia  byde. 

iHugUt.  book  L fol.  23, 

And  now  my  toa;n>e't  tm  U to  me  no  more, 

'Hian  an  riutriRf^  ryall,  or  a barpe. 

Or  like  a cunning  instnimcet  c««*tf  rp 

Or  being  open,  put  into  hia  bamU 

That  kuovei  do  touch  Ui  tune  tbe  barraany. 

Hknktpmrt.  Ritkmrtl  tJ,  fbl.  26. 

Kine*  great  piecra  of  ordnance,  mounted  near  the  wot  gate 
thundered  forth  a conliuuidl  atom,  uot  of  aingle  bullcta,  but  ul 
ckain-abot  aad  Camdrau  A'/taa&clA,  Amho,  IGOl. 

For  generally  as  wUh  rich  furrexl  eonlea,  llieir  case*  are  farre 
better  than  their  bodirx,  and  like  tbe  bark  of  a cinaa.mnQ  tree, 
which  is  dearer  then  Um  whole  hulk.thrir  outward  accoutre- 
menu  are  far  more  preliuus  than  their  inward  endowmenu. 

irarUa.  Anatomy  MelmHtKolyt  fol.  4*4. 

Adding,  that  in  aererai  place*  tbe  Portngneae  kept  their  great 
gnaa  eared  orer,  that  the  dew  might  not  fall  upon  them,  and  by 

cofToairenecs  to  nut  them,  as  to  be  apt,  after  a while,  to 
break  in  Uw  dUchargr. 

B«yle>  Tht  Gtmerai  lUttaryof  Axt^  7\t.  II. 

But  If  an  hundred  watciica  were  to  he  made  by  an  bundml  men, 
Oie  oarer  may  be  assigned  to  one,  Uie  dials  to  another,  Uicwheela 
to  another,  the  spring*  to  another.  Aper/a/er,  No.  232. 

The  poet,  being  rrsnlred  to  xare  hia  berainc**  bononr,  haa  so 
otxlered  it,  that  the  king  always  acta  with  a great  r«fe'4»i/i'  stuck 
In  hia  girdle,  which  the  lady  snalche«  from  faiio  la  the  struggle, 
and  ao  defeoda  hcrscIC  AMssom.  <A*  itnly.  f'titttt, 

' — ■ — Like  a dart, 

I.anrh'd  from  the  alnew*  of  a Parthian's  arm, 

Without  reply  th'  txupired  Caryalion  dew, 

Cor'd  as  be  was  in  steel. 

(itartr.  The  Athtnmidf  book  xiii. 

Adieu,  old  fellow,  and  Irt  me  gire  Uiee  this  adrice  at  porting  \ 
*'en  get  tb)'«rif  c«re'Aorifra'<f;  firr  though  the  very  b^t  steel 
may  snap,  yet  old  iron,  you  know,  will  rust. 

Guardimnf  No.  95. 

CaaE>nAjiDBMtxo  is  a process  by  which  iron  Is  super- 
ficially converted  into  Eleel,  in  such  articles  as  reqaird 
the  toughness  of  the  fonner  conjointly  with  the  hard- 
ness of  the  latter  substance.  The  articles  intended  for 
case-hardening  arc  first  luanufucturcd  in  Iron,  and  are 
then  placed  in  an  Iron  box  with  vegetable  or  animal 
coals  in  powder,  to  undergo  cementation.  Immersioa 
of  the  heated  pieces  into  water  hardens  tbe  surface, 
which  is  afterwards  polished.  Coarse  files  and  gun- 
berreU  are  among  the  articles  most  commonly  case- 
hardened.  Ure’s  Dictionary  Chanutry  f Moxod’s 
JUecluinic  ExercutSt  66. 

Case,  n,  I>at.  cado,  catuntf  to  fall  j Fr.  cos; 

Ca'sdal,  adj.  f It.  and  Sp.  cato. 

Ca'bualtt,  [ As  it  fell  out,  as  It  turned  out,  as  it 

(^'auALLY.  ) happened,  as  it  came  to  pass,— are 
equivalent  expressions. 

The  suie  or  condition,  in  which  any  thing  roay 
happen  to  be ; the  state  or  condition  of  circumstances, 
actual  or  poasiblc. 

Cfuttal,  i.  e.  accidental  or  incidental  j unconnected 
with,  independent  of,  plun,  purpose,  or  design  j oot 
foreseen,  preoiediluted  or  predeternuaed. 


W trying  to  Rodw  com  y«t  he  y*law«  was,  CASE, 

pat  hem  luilde  ydo  scluote,  bco  were  gUd  of  )at  c*r.  _ _ 

H.  OioMcetler,  p.  B3.  * 

And  rpon  t*»e  befrl,  that  Ihroogh  A root 

Hi*  ey*  pcrced,  and  to  depe  U went 

TU  on  Creseule  U amote,  and  there  it  stent. 

CAaorrr.  Tniltn,  book  L fol.  153. 

Rhrteus  atert  in  botuix,  and  eattcht  the  dynt, 

Ab  he  one  cacr  was  Seand  feira  os  flynt 
From  ihl  hAadis. 

i>ea>f/«r.  £nt«das,  book  x.  fob  330. 

But  O most  miserable  rose,  that  wbea  the  ligbtc  of  God  doth 
thine  vnto  vs  in  iWae  dole*  so  blight  os  it  did  ncuer  shine  in  the 
remembroocc  of  men,  yet  so  litle  xeale  fsuor  and  tone  should  be 
foimde.  CatuiM.  /«are  Gud/ye  5rr««n*,  8«mL  2. 

I pot  east  the  sc*  hod  promised  ihr,  to  he  alway  in  suertic  of 
bir,  and  the  ritie  deere  wether,  the  sommer  siiowes,  and  the 
wynter  flowers.  OvitUn  Book,  Aa.  &.  6. 

Thioke  eke  thyselfo  to  sauen  art  thou  hold  j 
Such  Are  hf  proeesM-,  shell  of  kind  euhl, 

For  sens  it  is  hnt  eastu-U  pleoMUDce 
Some  cast  ibal  put  U uul  of  reuiembrmince. 

C'SeMcrr.  3'k*  faurtA  Tratlau 

But  or  tliathr  had  half  his  tours  ysoiled, 

No  1 uot  wby,  lie  what  uusebouce  it  oiled, 

But  caracUy  the  obippes  bottom  rente. 

id.  Tk*  .Vosec  Prttiitt  7*«/e,  V.  1607. 

Not  for  that  1 meane 
Such  a eataaity  should  h«  scene 
Or  micbe  cbauncc  should  fal 
Unto  our  ca/dioml. 

SktUws.  ^f^y  camt  yt  not  to  Cottrt. 

Also  age  nmnrth  on  a pare  wbkb  may  cuery  day  worM  than 
other  suffer  displeasure,  ami  is  more  feeble  to  suslainc  the  cent- 
alties  chsuncing. 

Viert,  instrurtfon  to  Ckristian  Hbmm,  book  U.  ch.  xU. 


But  when  we'vi*  past  the  peril  of  the  way. 

Arriv'd  at  Imme,  oocl  laid  that  row  oride, 

The  naked  light  bow  clearly  doth  it  ray, 

And  spread  it*  joyful  beams,  os  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Henry  Mort.  On  fke  Prt^sirtrney  of  Ao«G. 

Such  delight  take  they  la  skirmishes  and  wxrrrs,  that  lie  is 
decTOcd  among  all  other  right  hopple,  who  speodeth  bis  life  la 
battaile  : for  sorb  as  depart  otherwise  by  carnal  or  oatursll  death 
they  rayle  at  and  renle,  os  base  persons  and  mccre  cowards. 

Holland.  AmmianiUf  fob  233. 

Tbe  law  of  God,  mmI  after  it  rmr  own  law*,  and  in  effect  the 
law  of  all  notions,  hare  made  difference  between  slaughter  ciuuat 
and  furiowB.  Raleyk.  IJiilory  of  the  M'er/d,  book  ii.  ch.  tv, 

Hie  cause  why  tbe  children  of  Israel  tooke  mto  one  man  many 
wiues,  might  be,  least  the  eatmaltits  of  warre  should  in  any  ^y 
hinder  the  promise  of  God  eonceming  their  multitude  litmi  taking 
effect  la  them.  Hoaker,  £<cfrjiof/icaf  Politic.  Prefaet^  E.  A 

-I  — - But  like  the  martlet 

Builds  in  the  weather  on  tlie  outward  wail, 

£imd  111  the  force  and  rode  of  cA««M//ie. 

Skaktytart.  SAerckaat  of  Fririce,  fol.  172. 


WilnsoC  abont  the  time  of  hi*  e«eapc,  had  by  fore*  lalu^ 
Mnekron,  his  urinclpoU  scat,  as  it  wo*  eataaJly  on  Are* 

ruMdrs.  EA*akHk,Ama,in\. 


Had  Dinorratea  really  corvod  Mount  A^ho*  into  a sUtne  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Iiad  the  memory  of  the  fart  been  obU- 
terated  by  oome  accident;  who  could  afterwanls  have  proved  U 
inpemihle,  but  that  it  might  ca»a/<'y  have  been  foraied  so. 

lifHtiey.  Sermon  3. 
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Tct  on  hli  way,  (bo  airn  of  ?rar« 

For  folks  in  fe«r  are  apt  to  prmjr,) 

To  Fhitbus  be  preferr’J  bU  c«j* 

Aail  bM*d  liU  «ja  that  dreadful  day. 

Gray.  .4  Loi>g  Stary. 

■CASEARIA,  iu  Bclunjr.  a genus  of  the  class  Oei-an- 
iria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  chnructcr  : calyx  five- 
leaved i corolla  none  ■,  nectary  four  or  five  leaved, 
alternating  with  the  stamens  ; berry  three-valvcd  j 
one-cellcd  j seeds  lodged  in  a pulp. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CASEM.VJ'E.  Fr.  rajemote  ; Sp.  forama/a,-  It.  cara- 
motta,  of  uncertain  etymology.  See  Men.igc. 

Cotgrave  cnlU  it,  a loop,  or  loophole  in  a fortified 
wall.  And  Skinner  is  to  the  same  purport. 


_ Secure  your  casen*m/«M, 

Here  Maiitcr  Fieklocke,  air,  yoor  man  o'  Uir, 

And  learo'd  ailoruey,  low  wml  you  a bay  of  mtmltloD. 

Urm  aftFKMA.  Staple  a/  act  I.  ac.  3. 


CASEMENT,  from  the  It.  cawmen/a,  a buildinp;.  a 
small  hous«,  with  n slight  deviation  from  the  meaning. 
Skinner.  Junius  says,  it  is  also  used  for  the  Dutch, 
AnubMe.  jtxgamenium  ftnesira  vtl  oifii;  Fr.  ebauis  tie 
/enettre;  ami  Menage  derives  chaau  from  ettpsa.  And 
thus  wc  are  brought  round  to  the  English  case,  itself 
from  cafMO.  hoc  Cask. 

_ I ■ , Aod  when  you  beartbe  dmm 
Ami  tbe  rile  riaciKkor  of  the  wry*nrcktfifc. 

Clamber  you  not  up  to  the  eatrtuentt  then, 

Nor  thrurt  yoor  Wad  into  Ibe  pobllqur  atrerte. 

To  (case  on  Christian  fooka  with  raraiabl  faces. 

SM^tpemre.  Aferc^ant  af  Knticc,  foU  1 70. 

Bei.  Who  can  be  sad  ? out  with  tbeaetrafirk  Uebta, 

Aod  lei  111*  day  poaacaa  ber  natural  bowres: 

Trarc  down  Uieac  blackt,  cast  ope  the  corcaicati  wide, 
That  w«  may  jocondly  heboid  the  sun. 

Btaamant  u»d  Mrrrdrr.  Queen  af  Carinth,  act  UU  sc.  J* 

For  by  tbcac  caiemente  cfltcr  In  adluUerotis  tlioiqrbta  In  the 
mind  a*  they  did  In  Darid’s  aod  Itkcvise  Impore  thouchts  «o- 
criretl  IB  the  heart  may  diacorer  thcmseltca  by  the  motions  of  tba 
ej-e.  Ray.  Ou  the  CretUiam,  part  IL 

Vet  when  the  new  Uybt  which  we  bef  for,  shines  Ib  upoa  m, 
there  be  who  envy  aad  oppose,  If  It  come  not  first  In  at  ibeir 
aasememti.  MiUan.  Of  L'niicnu'J  Printing. 


CA.SEOUS,  Lat.  comus,  a cheese  ) cheesy. 

Dec.  24.  -nils  evening  1 perceived  that  the  eaaean*  part  WM 
aevered  from  the  botyrous,  in  tU«  closed  receivers  as  well  as  LB 
the  milk,  which,  at  the  aamc  time,  1 bad  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

B»yfe.  Piytieo^  mec*a»f<w/  Experiments,  part  U. 

CASF.RNS.  fMcmet,  Fr.  properly  lodgings  for  sol- 
diers in  garrison,  usually  built  along  the  ramparts } 
but  in  general  acceptation  used  indiscriminately  with 
barrackt. 

CA^ERTA,  or  Casehta  Nova,  a town  of  Naples, 
situate  about  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  that  Cnnital, 
in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  is  a Bishops  Sec,  and  wm 
fonnerly  the  chief  place  in  the  Principalily.  There  is 
also  a District  of  the  same  name,  the  popuUition  of 
which  is  about  15,000,  but  not  more  than  a third  of 
the  number  live  in  the  town,  which  is  most  noted  for 
the  magnilicent  palace  built  by  the  King  of  Naples, 
(afterwords  Charles  HI-  of  Spain,}  in  17o^.  The  lati- 
tude of  Ca-serta  is  41°  8'  N.  and  its  longitude  14° 
at/  B. 

CASH,  I?.  “I  Fr.  eoise,  mirre;  It.  crtttu.  Hence 

Cass,  A.  Fr.  caiMier,  quauiicri  It.  cauiere, 

Ca'shibo,  n.  >with  us  ctxskict  j q.  d.  <yi/»sariKs;  1.  e. 

Ca'sb-book,  [ tjui  capmm  custoUit.  All  from  the 

CA'sH-ur.cpKB.J  Eat.  rapsa.  Skinner  and  Menage. 
(See  Cask.) 


Fr.  cawe,  Cot^vc  says,  is  a box,  case,  or  chest  ■,  CASH, 
also  a merchant  s carA  or  counter.*’  And  Sherwood 
explains  casfiier,  " garde  ia  caste  de  I'argent  d'un 
merthand.'’  And  see  the  example  from  Sir  William 
Temple. 

CaaA  is  now  transferred  by  usage  from  the  case,  which 
bolds  the  silver  or  gold,  to  the  silver  or  gold  itself. 

Glue  mee  thy  band. 

Nvm.  1 xliaU  hfiuc  tny  noble  ? 

Fist.  In  cask,  most  i*o*Uy  payd. 

Shakspearr.  l/evry  F,  fol.  74. 

Or  as  A thief  bent  to  uahoord  the  ea*k 
Uf  some  rich  Hurxbcr,  whose  MbaUailal  doros, 

Crask-barf’dand  bolirtifa»t  fe*r  no  »*sull, 

Iu  at  the  vindciw  climes  or  o’rr  the  tiles. 

JWiliam,  /’itFAifur  Z.A«r,  book  ir.l.  188. 

Co  take  otlier  mrn.  ihauirh  tliey  be  able  to  cuuot  and  cast  ap 
these  Tkbes,  yet  they  are  but  as  emsk’kreperi  for  mere hanU  that 
trll  over  other  awns  moiwvii ; bat  for  Uie  heir,  Ibe  p«>*ws*or  bim- 
•elf,  for  him  to  icll  over  all  this,  U all  the  while  to  study  hisown 
riches,  aod  so  bis  heart  is  comforted  arcording  to  Ibe  value  that 
tx  Ib  them. 

CWirfH.  The  GUrry  af  tkt  Ooepei,  Tol.  V.  eh.  tv.  p.  38. 

So  as  this  bank  is  properly  a general  cwa*,  where  every  man 
lodges  hit  moor,  becaase  be  ekUenis  it  safer,  and  easier  paid  In 
Bad  out,  if  it  were  ra  bU  coffers  at  borne. 

Str  If  m.  7’ewpte.  On  the  VntUd  Praeinete,  cb.  fi. 

At  the  new  F.xcbanrc  they  are  eloquent  for  want  of  cim*.  but  in 
the  cilT  Uwv  ought  with  carA  to  supply  ibeir  want  of  eloquence. 

aS/w<'/af«r,  No.  1&8. 

I say  tbit  IB  answer  to  what  Sir  Roger  is  pleased  to  sav,  that 
little  that  ia  truly  noble  can  be  expected  from  one  who  la  ercr 

potirlog  on  bia  carA'heo*  or  balaociow  bis  accoropU- 

id.  No.  174. 

Cash,  or  'l  From  the  Lat.  cassvs  i (from  cor« 

Ca'abiek,  t>.  >is  wirifwm,  whence,  (oa  Priscian 

Ca'jwati:.  j teaches,  lib.  xl.)  cassum,  in  the  same 
manner  as  from  dcfelMcor  instead  of  defetiscUus,  wc 
have  dt'Jessut,  Vossius.)  From  the  Ltit.  cassus,  which 
signifies — Tain,  useless,  good  for  nothing,  says  Cossc- 
neuve,  has  been  formed  the  barbarous  Latin  verb, 

COSMO,  cauarei  and  thence  the  Fr.  coaw,  to  enss,  to 
cassecr,  dischargee,  turn  out  of  service.  It  was  written 
cash,  ns  in  fiohliog  } cos«w,  as  in  M arncr. 

To  annul  or  annihilate  > to  render  useless  or  unser- 
viceable; to  dismiss  or  discharge  from  service;  to 
disband. 

Thrc  Juid  twcutv  thousand  tolrnta  were  bestowed  here  aboula. 
FurtUerinore  lie  cwxAcrflhe  uld  auuldieri  and  aiippiird  their  roumes 
with  yoog  beginBrn.  Bui  such  ns  w*r  rctciacd  rtil,  gnidging  »t 
the  dismissing  of  the  old  souldieta,  rrquirwl  to  be  rmsktd^k- 
mIucs  also,  biildloge  him  pay  the  thdf  wages  iukI  boi  to  wU  them 
of  their  yew*,  for  seng  U»ev  wer  chooea  into  warfare  lugclber, 
th«v  thought  It  but  right  and  duty  to  be  dwcbargwl  Uigrtbrr- 

' jirth.  Golding.  JuUine,  fol.  63. 

Tlie  ruffians  among  them,  and  aoWiera  cashiered,  wbirb  k*  the 
chief  doers,  look  foe  spoil ; on  that  It  »«tns  bo  otl«^  ibmg  but  a 
olmtur  and  a fury  ainotif  ibc  vileBl  and  worst  sort  of 

5/ry/v.  Origltah.  7'kr  Onkr  af  Sammet  ta  Sir  Pkihp  Haly. 

Mareour.  if  the  Tartars  driiw  homewarH,  our  men  mnal  Dot 
tberrforv  drpiirt  and  catsier  Uwir  Uaodes,  or  seperate  th^sclve* 
Mundcr:  b.'SI..c  Uivydov  thUvfo. 

irmiv  dioldol,  th«t  thr]r  m«y  ">«»  .«»rvl) 

co,mmy.  >rrwv.<lfv-  rMT.rl.r.. 

Thi.  opl.ion  •»  I W"'vd  wpvrwdn  *"d  J*" 

Imt  rocdtaiu  li.vv  <"  drawwiMrid.  th.  '*i"*  ol  > Dvilv.  l™vta. 

Other  detnonsiralive  proof,  but  that  uketi  from  the  iBnaie 
Rny.  On  the  Creatiam,  part  k 

Afirr  thu  Rich.rd,  the  election  of  three  .rrtbl..  •* 

Home.  "•"r"’ 
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Anti  (fnr^pcrhiips,  frnm  nucti  cootort 
Tbc  brulei  c^Mnrrf vitl  hci) 

Tbrer  blvfwJcd  blouds  of  Dii(io&>  Uir«r» 

Halil  giucQ  y*  niUum  Ibivr. 

Wttrnrr,  Kngtandt  book  tx- 

--  ■■  ■ ' Cusao  bath  hmtrn  ibce, 

And  tbou  by  tUat  Kroatl  hurt  baUi  auhier' d CmIo. 

Sii«kspt«rf,  OtkrU»,  fol.  3;!2. 


Rail  And  beinjir  WM,  (ft*  they  kay,)  r«<i<vrrf,  and  w 

oimJuHioua  [M>t  Uto  car^rrs. 

U.  A/oTjr  M iwri  »f  R (fii2tor,  fot  40. 


Aiul  *o  it  i*  llkca'iw  with  the  >iaaer  «b(U  once  be  tias  cast  olT 
tbefrar  of  (tixl,  and  r«Aiir<V  the  kbm  of  reiiipoQ  out  of  bla 
miail,  (wUicb  ii  tlie  l»r»t  iccurilv  of  mens  looocency,  and  the 
woit  eli^'ctual  rurb  to  kero  them  from  aiUray»j  be  |>re*ently 
6ic«  OQt  into  all  norU  ui  extraea^anry  a^  debwicbrry,  aa  hia 
tcmp4'r  oml  Inclination  doca  prompt  him. 

:ikarp.  Strmwt,  rot.  ri.  serm.  3. 


All  «-kieb  paaAA|tr«,  if  we  do  not  u-knowledye  to  hare  breu 
jrulded  to  their  rr*|irrtive  ends  tod  rdeeu,  by  the  cuadiict  of  a 
liaperior,  ami  a diriae  baod,  wc  di>  by  the  tame  assertion  eojAerr 
all  FrurideBce.  atrip  the  Alatlchty  of  bit  ooblcat  pren»^tU-c,  aod 
make  God  not  the  goveruor,  but  the  u^r  apcctator  of  the  world. 

South.  StrmoHif  rot.  ill.  serin.  1 1. 


>fcnuffyah.  4.  DamanhOr.  &.  Mohallah  GhaKb^.  CASHCP 
G.  lacandcn'ych,  (.Alexandria.)  7^  Diinydt,  (Damictta.) 

TLc  Casliifs,  whenever  aiiy  vaeoiicy  occurred,  were 
apfiointed  by  the  P«'u»hk,  with  the  Rp|irobntion  of  the 
Nu»ir;  Kmwfil,  (Controller  of  the  Finances.) 

Kdi't  Bdi',  the  last  Sultan  of  Et^ypt  but  one,  matle 
them  CoUectors-gcucral  of  the  taxes  levied  in  their 
districts  } but  liable  to  imprisonment  and  confiscation 
in  case  of  a deficiency  in  (he  revenue,  imd  to  capital 
punishment,  if  convicted  of  neglect  or  connivance. 

Ten  medins,  (orpitrahasssixpence  sterling,)  was  the 
fee  which  the  Cdshif  was  allowed  to  levy  on  each  vil» 
lage  he  visited  j besides  which,  he  bad  a fixed  salary 
deducted  from  the  sums  he  received,  and  could  claim 
n pecuniary  reward  from  the  Pisbik  for  any  extraonJi* 
nary  services. 

Ills  accounts  were  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
Nisiri  EmwfU,  (Controller  of  the  Finances,)  ami  Shehr 
Emini,  (Controller  of  the  City,)  who  were  to  surcharge 
him  for  any  unnecessary  cxjwnditurc.  He  had  autho- 
rity to  lay  an  additional  impost  on  the  villages,  when- 
ever extraordinary  repairs  were  required  ; but  was  to 
be  severely  punished  if  this  power  were  improperly 
exercised. 


C.A-SH.\N,  or  KssnAx,  a city  of  Persia,  situate 
on  a stony  plain  in  the  Province  of  Irak,  which 
owes  much  of  its  present  prosjjerity  to  its  manufac- 
turing industry.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  contmns  many  line 
mosques,  bazani,  ami  caravan-serais.  It  stands  on  the 
road  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran,  ami  is  nearly  central 
between  the  two  cities.  The  King  has  a p^ace  and 
fine  gardens  there  ; and  among  the  objects  which  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  traveller,  arc  three  sepulchral 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  three  of  the 
descendants  of  AH.  Many  of  the  houses  of  this  city 
hud  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  has  been  greatly  revived 
within  a few  years,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  silks,  carpets,  and  cottons,  es 
well  oa  a variety  of  copper  articles.  The  flowered  silks 
of  this  place  arc  classed  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  kind.  The  nrli.Hts  of  ('asban  are  also  expert  in  the 
working  both  of  gtild  and  silver.  'Fliough  Cushnn  is 
represented  to  be  in  a flourishing  state,  like  many  other 
towns  of  the  same  country,  it  is  still  (at  inferior  toils 
former  extent  and  population,  which  at  one  period 
was  estimated  at  150,000,  but  now  it  docs  not  exceed 
40,rxx).  Among  these  are  Christians,  Jews,  ami  (Sen- 
toos,  as  well  as  Mohammedans.  The  heat  iit  Cashan 
is  sometimes  very  great,  in  consequence  of  its  standing 
so  near  the  borders  of  the  (ireat  Salt  Desert,  and  (he 
vicinity  is  greatly  infested  with  scorpions.  Cash, an  is 
about  1 10  miles  north  of  Ispahan,  ami  in  latitude  3S° 
54'  N.  and  longitude  51*  3.s'  E. 

CASHEK  or  CUsnir,  (i.c.  the  Opener,)  is  the  title 
of  on  officer  under  the  Monilucs  in  Egypt,  whose  duty 
consisted  in  superintending  the  canals,  taking  care  to 
prevent  them  from  being  choked  up,  and  causing 
the  fields  to  be  sown  ns  soon  as  the  inundation  had 
subsided. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a C4shif, 
who  gave  orders  to  the  Shelkh-el-Bclcd,  (Controller 
of  the  Country,)  and  Sheikhs  of  the  different  vill.ages, 
but  was  himself  resfxiQsiblc  for  any  deficiency.  I’he 
districts,  or  Cdsbiflics,  were  as  follows  j 

1.  UsytU  or  Siydt.  Fuyytim  and  BchnesCu  3. 


The  defence  and  police  of  the  villages  was  also 
entrusted  to  him,  who  was  therefore  ciiip<jwcred  to 
call  u)>on  the  Pilslih  for  a body  of  troops,  wheuever 
the  Arabs  threatened  his  district  with  an  attack.  The 
spoils  were  to  be  divided  aniong  the  captors,  the  pri- 
soners delivered  up  to  the  Fushh.  On  peasants  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace,  he  could,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Kadi,  impose  fines  according  to  the  regulations 
eslablisbcd  in  Rtim-fU,  (Romella:)  if  condemned  for 
capital  offences,  their  property  was  not  confiscated, 
but  inherited  by  their  heirs.  The  C4j»hif  could  not  try 
a culprit  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  was  liable  to 
severe  punishment  if  convicted  of  doing  so.  ITic  Fusbh 
wa«  bound  to  listen  to  every  complaint  on  this  ground, 
authenticated  by  the  Kktii. 

The  Oofihif  was  also  to  prohibit  the  peasants,  (fel- 
Ifihs.)  from  carrying  lances. 

It  is  evident  that  the  CAsbifs  had  no  Jurisdiction  sbeikbs. 
beyond  the  low-lands  liable  to  inundation  > and  this 
will  account  for  the  small  number  of  CiUhiflics  ; hut 
the  remainder  of  Egypt  was  also  dividcil  into  districts, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a Shdkb.  Those 
divisions  were, 

1.  The  Upper  S4id,  (southern  Egypt.)  2.  Sharklyah, 

(the  eastern  I^Un.)  3.  Jtxah.  4.  Mcnufij'ah.  5.  Ito- 
huVruh,  (in  the  Delta.)  6.  Gharhiyah  and  bemenut. 

7.  Sharklyah,  (other  parts  of  the  Delta.) 

The  duties  and  powers  of  thc!«  Sheikhs  were  nearly 
the  same  aa  those  of  tbc  Cdshifs.  Their  accounts  were 
to  he  delivered  in  and  payments  made  monthly.  They 
were  prohibited  from  carrying  a large  train  of  fol- 
lowers in  their  circuit  round  their  districts.  They  wore 
to  seize  all  refractory  Arabs,  run-away  slaves,  and 
other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  aod  deliver  them 
up  to  the  nearest  CYisbif.  More  dangerous  offcntlcrs 
were  to  be  sent  in  chains  to  the  IMshh.  If  themselves 
disobedient  or  otherwise  culpable,  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  PAshk  and  the  N&siri 
Emwdl,  and  the  case  laid  before  the  Porte.  The  ma- 
nagement of  the  district  was  to  be  committed,  dunng 
the  detention  of  the  Sheikh,  to  a Beg  or  an  Actdi, 
named  by  the  Psbhli,  and  assisted  by  a collector  of  tho 
taxes. 
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CASHEF.  The  Pishk  hml  the  njeht  of  appomtine^,  displacing, 
~ and  even  inflicting  capital  piinUhiiicnt  on  the  Sheikhs, 
CASHELL.  (Shcikh-cl-Arab,)  but  was  rcnuired  to  render  a par- 
licuKir  account  of  hU  proceedings  at  the  close  of  every 
year. 

\Vhen  those  SheTkhs  who  farmed  the  public  revenue 
or  domains,  were  exact  in  their  payments,  they  were  to 
receive  u robe  of  honour  from  the  P4s)ih. 

The  Sheikhs  were  bound  to  deliver  in  a statement 
of  their  account  with  the  Imperial  Treasury,  at  the 
close  of  every  year. 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  villaps  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Controllers  of  the  Finances  and  the  City, 
and  the  farms  were  to  be  lei  according  to  it.  An  accu- 
rate register  was  to  be  kept  containing  the  old  and 
new  rates,  ami  names  of  those  who  funned  the  lands, 
&c. 

The  superintendents  and  clerks  were  to  assist  the 
CAshifs  and  Sheikhs  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
their  districts. 

A deed  countersigned  by  the  Pdshband  Controllers 
of  the  Finances  and  City,  was  to  be  drawn  up  for  each 
village;  specifying  the  sums  claimable  by  the  Cishifs, 
Sheikhs  and  farmers,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing or  plea  fur  extortion. 

Accounts  token  by  the  peasants  who  accompanied 
the  eoUectora,  were  to  be  allowed  as  a justibcation, 
in  case  of  nn  arbitrary  surcharge. 

Sucli  is  the  outline  of  the  regulations  established  by 
SulclmAn  I.  in  a.  11.  P^9,  (a.  i».  1533.)  which  are,  no> 
minally  at  least,  still  in  force ; and  w hich  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  func- 
tionaries to  which  they  relate. 

See  Von  Hammer’s  Osnuuiisehm  Feichs  Staaitver/as^ 
fung,  1.  101  j Sohcili  ClTcndrs  History  of  Egypi  in 
THrkhh,  Constantinople,  IM*;!,  (a.  n.  1*30.) 

CASHKLL,  a town  in  Ireland,  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary,  the  ^ee  of  an  Archbishop.  It  stands  about 
three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  bulr.  Few  of 
the  modern  butlding.s  of  Cashell  deserve  notice  except 
the  cathedral,  which  is  a handsome  edibce  of  Grecian 
architecture.  There  is  also  a good  market-house,  a 
Session’s  house,  and  a County  infirmarj'.  Cashell  also 
contains  an  endowed  Scliool,  with  a public  Library, 
containing  some  valuable  manuscripts.  It  was  a place 
of  much  note  in  former  ages,  and  was  considered  os 
the  Capital  of  Munster;  and  its  ancient  state  is  stUl 
attesUsI  by  several  flne  specimens  of  antiquity.  Among 
these  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  calhedral,  the  erection 
of  which  tradition  as»igns  to  Patrick.  It  was  a 
large  building,  situated  near  the  erlgc  of  a remarkable 
perpendicular  rock.  Kcar  it  arc  the  vestiges  of  two 
buildings,  called  the  Hall  and  Chapel  of  Cormac 
M’Culcnan,  w hich  arc  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  year  Ml.  'fhe  mausoleum  containing  Cormac’s 
body  is  still  shown.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  cathedral,  stands  one  of  those  buildings 
called  Hound  Totcert,  which  is  fifly.four  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  built  of  hewn  stone  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. The  roof  is  also  composed  of  stones,  which 
arc  BO  admirably  put  together,  that  the  surface  is  quite 
smooth.  The  coronation  stone  of  Scotland,  which  is 
now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally kept  in  the  cathedral  of  Cashell.  There  is 
but  little  trade  carried  on  here  | the  population,  in 
18*21,  was  nearly  6000.  The  city  sends  one  Member 
to  the  Imperial  Parliaoient,  and  Is  about  thirty  miles 


from  Waterford,  and  seventy-six  from  Dublin.  Lati-  CASHELL 
tude  52°  3 1'  N . and  longitude  7°  50'  W.  — 

CAbHENAH,  called  Casina  by  some  of  the  Negro  ^^A^" 
tribes,  who  cannot  pronounce  the  sh,  but  Cacb'hr^h 
with  strong  aspirations,  by  a native  of  GUber  one  of  ^ 
its  Provinces,  is  a considerable  State  lying  between 
Hailsh  and  Burnd,  still  very  imperfectly  known,  as  all 
our  information  respecting  it  is  derived  from  the 
scanty  accounts  given  by  Leo  Africanus,  (it  6S2  ) and 
the  vague  reports  of  Africaa.tradcrs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Niger,  and  probably  between  the  tenth  and  tif- 
teenth  parallels  of  northern  latitude,  and  5**  and  10^  of 
longitude  cost  of  Greenwich.  In  the  timeof  Leo  it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  indejicndent  State,  having  been  con- 
quered by  Iskia,  King  of  'roinbuclb  ; and  it  again 
experienced  tbe  same  fate  a few  years  ago,  when  in- 
v-aded  and  subdued  by  the  Fellulahs  or  Fulahs,  in  I807 
or  1806.  It  formed  the  eastern  part  of  tbe  Kingdom  of 
llausk,  when  visited  by  H4Ji  Abu  Beer,  a Fuluh  pil- 
grim from  Futa*Toro,  probably  about  ten  years  after- 
wards. (Malte  Brun,  Annnlet  dc$  Foyages,  viil.  138.) 

Its  boundaries  and  extent  are  of  course  little  known  ; 
that  it  has  Hausk  on  the  west,  the  desert  inhabited  by 
the  Taghdmah  TawArik,  and  Agbades  on  the  north, 

Daurk  and  CAncm  on  the  ca.st,  and  is  separated  by  tho 
Niger  from  McU  (Mali  of  Ibn  Batutnb)  on  the  south, 
seems  to  be  all  that  Is  tolerably  well  ascertained.  It 
is  rcprescnte<l  by  the  modern  accounts,  os  well  os  those 
of  Leo,  as  a hilly  but  fertile  country,  abundantly  pro- 
ducing various  grains,  such  os  barley  and  millet,  the 
Hurrah  and  diigunu  of  the  Negroes ; called  dhurrah  and 
docknah  by  the  Arabs,  {Sorghum  tuigare  and  taceba^ 
ralurn,)  and  largely  cultivated  in  Nubia  and  Arabia, 
(Niebuhr's  Flora  AraLica,  and  Dclille's  Flora 
tioca.)  Woodlands  uml  postures  arc  also  abundant, 
and  the  whole  appears  like  a paradise  to  the  traveller 
who  has  just  crosse<l  the  dreary  wastes  and  burning 
sands  of  tbe  Sahrh.  W'iih  resi>ect  to  clinvatc,  soil,  and 
productions,  it  is  said  to  diSer  little  from  Hurnu  ; but 
its  periodical  rains  arc  less  violent ; it  exclusively 
produces  frisAao/t,  (a  species  of  grain  ;)  and  its  woods 
abound  in  monkies  and  parrots.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
tbe  last  country  to  the  west,  in  the  tropietd  regions 
of  North  Africa,  in  which  camels  are  brctl.  The  Cash- 
nAwis,  or  people  of  CashenAb,  arc  represented  os  the 
carriers  of  central  Africa,  and  agents  for  the  salt-trade 
of  Bumd  to  all  the  neighbouring  States;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  unless  AghAdcs  be  considered  as  a Pro- 
vince of  CashenAb.  The  senna  produced  in  the  territory 
of  (hat  town,  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  is  a lending 
article  of  commerce  between  CashenAh  and  'Triiwli.  It 
used  to  sell  for  fourteen  mahbubs,  (seguins,  equal  to 
four  guineas,)  per  hundred  weight,  nearly  oue-third 
more  than  that  brought  from  Tibesti.  ’Xiie  civet  cat 
is  found  in  tbe  woods,  and  its  perfume  is  another  of 
the  exports  from  CashenAh.  Among  the  favourite 
imports,  the  Gurfi  or  Word  nut,  is  one  which  deserves 
notice.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Sterculia  ecwmhtata, 

(Palisot  dc  Beauvois,  Flort  cTOirortf  et  de  Dcniit,  1.  41, 
tab.  24,)  called  BiUi  by  the  Ashantics,  and  Cola, 

(Culu })  on  the  western  coast,  a liixury  of  which  all 
the  Negroes  seem  passionately  fond.  Cauries,  (Cfprtta 
Moneta,)  called  wedd  by  the  Arabs,  and  cardi  by  the 
Negroes,  are  tbe  common  currency  j and  2500  were 
valued  at  a mithkAl  of  FezzAn,  or  ten  shillings  ster- 
ling. The  language  of  CashenAh  is  used  through  a 
considerable  extent  of  country.  Borne  short  vocabu- 
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rsSnt*.*  ^ found  in  Captain  Ljon‘s  Trav^Um 

N;\ti  A/rica,  and  the  Annait  of  Oriental  LiUraiuref  p.  549. 
The  numerals  are  as  fuUuw  : 


NavH  or  Dayac  I 
1)iu  52 

Ukku  3 

ll'iddu  4 

Bict  5 

Shtdda  6 

Tali  100 


Ikirol  7 

Tacoa  8 

Tarra  9 

Cioina  10 

Ciuma  sha  dark  1 1 

<TOina  sha  biii  13,  &c. 

Dubbu  lOOO. 


Tljfse  were  received  from  a native  of  Guber;  and 
on  coinparingr  them  with  thojM»  given  in  the  Proceed- 
ing*  nf  the  Afnenn  Assoeiation,  (i.  250,)  they  appear 
to  indicate  a slight  diScrenre  of  dialect  l>elwcen  the 
language  of  the  Capital  and  iU  Prorinccs. 

Of  the  Provinces  the  northernmost  is  Agb4dcs,  per- 
hafts  the  Auiloghcitof  Iilrisl.  It  is  separated  on  tbc  north 
by  Mount  Megxem  from  Ashen,  and  its  principal  town, 
situate  on  a plain,  is  (Uikl  to  be  walled,  and  larger  than 
Alar/.uk.  A consrderalde  trade  in  cattle  is  carried  on 
by  the  Taw&riksf  in  salt  with  Hurnu,  Pushi,  and 
Bilmah.  This  U,  hy  the  other  inhabitants,  exchanged 
for  clothes  manufactured  in  Cnshen^h,  (itiber, 
^nferdnah.  The  northern  part  of  Utr  country  abounds 
in  ddm  palms  and  talk  trees,  {Ceemfera  Thcbaica, 
and  Acacia  gmaatifera,  fte.)  for  nearly  l(X>  miles  to  the 
anuth.  It  is  very  thickly  wooded,  but  apparently  not 
well  provided  with  water.  The  town  of  Agh&des, 
probably  somewhere  near  K?^  N.  lal.  and  S''  3<K  E. 
long.,  “ was  built,"  says  I^eo,  (0'5O,)  by  .some  of 
the  latter  Kings  on  the  borders  of  Libya,”  (the  desert 
El-Sahril,)  **  and  next  to  Ciiudntn,"  (\Val4tah,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Moors,)  is  the  nearest  to  the 

land  of  the  whites  of  nil  the  Negro  towns.  It  was 
wnlietl  r«>iind,  hod  good  houses  like  those  in  Barbary, 
and  nio<it  of  its  inhabitants  were  foreign  merchants. 
The  natives  were  empUiyed  as  mechanics  and  soldiers, 
but  the  King,  who  was  of  Libyan  (i.  e.  Berber)  onedn, 
had  many  Berbers  in  his  army.  He  was  oltcn  dis- 
placed i)y  bis  troops,  and  some  other  member  of  hts 
htniily  placed  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  the  sou- 
* them  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  were  all 
herd.'imcn,  living  much  in  the  same  manner  a.s  the 
Bechwunos,  (booshuanas.)  in  South  Africa,  do  at 
present}  but  they  were  nomndes,  which  the  latter  are 
nt»t.  Aghkdes  was  then  tributary  to  Tombuctu.  It 
was  governed  by  an  iudependont  Sheikh,  named 
Yu«uf,  1H18. 

Giiberor  Guber,  another  Stale,  now  forming  aPro- 
•oo>er.  Crtshenab,  was  500  or  600  ndles  to  the  soiuh- 

ra^i  of  Tonibuctb,  according  to  Leo,  (C48,)  and  sepa- 
mtcil  by  a desert  on  its  western  frontier  from  Gago. 
It  consi«tcd  nf  a large  and  fertile  valley,  between  very 
high  mountains,  abounding  in  pasturage, and  producing 
tmich  rice  and  other  Kinds  of  grain.  The  low-lands 
were  annually  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  which  traversed 
the  country,  and  doubtless  formcil  its  southern  boun- 
dary. It  was  suhdue<l  by  Iskin,  King  nf  Tombucth, 
who  together  with  his  \'ice-my,  oppressed  the  inhabi- 
tJints  in  the  tnie  style  of  an  African  despot  > and  their 
numbers  hnd  already  been  reduced  oue-lwilf,  in  tlie 
time  ot  Gdber  is  at  present,  ns  well  as  Cas- 

bi’imh,  in  the  possewion  of  the  Fcllatah#,  (Lyon,  141,) 
Mho  seem  tn  have  wrested  them  Imth  from  the  King 
of  Burnd-  Diese  countries  are  on  the  eustern  ronflnes 
«f  the  region  called  Afnu  by  the  Negrties,  and  hud&n, 


(Negro-land)  by  the  Arabs  j names  which  seem  nearly  CASHE- 
synonymouswith  lluust } but  Agbiides  is  not  considered  Nah. 
as  belonging  to  Sudan,  though  it  docs  not  distinctly  ~ 
appear  to  be  separated  from  it  by  hills  or  deserts, 

(Lyon,  131.)  Saccatu,  which  appears  to  belong  to  i ^ , 

Guber,  waj,  a few  years  ago,  (lbl9,)  the  residence  of 
Bello,  son  of  llatman  Danfodio,  tlie  Pcllatah  chief, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  manu- 
facture ear-rings  from  gold  found  in  ilielr  country, 
according  to  the  account  of  Abdallah,  a niuive  of 
Guber,  but  more  probably  procured  from  their  neigh- 
bours. Among  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Guber,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  Negro,  was  the  Tabki-ng-cheiawh, 
a large  lake  in  a flat  woody  country,  where  a black  dog, 
an  ox,  and  fowl,  are  annually  sacrificed.  Gulbi-m-ma- 
readi,  the  river  of  Marcadf,  he  represented  as  a large 
stream  flowing  from  the  west,  between  CachenA  and 
Cano,  at  a distance  from  the  town  of  Gfdier  •,  he  under- 
stood that  it  joined  the  Gulbi-ng-Cabl,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Gulbt-ng-KwAra,  (probably 
the  Uuolla  or  Quorra  of  Mr.  Bowdich.)  The  latter 
he  spoke  of  os  the  (ircat  Uiver  flowing  from  tbc  west 
to  east,  joining  the  Egyptian  Nile,  ami  distant,  he 
believed,  twenty  doys  journey  to  the  south  of  Guber- 
Of  Lutfe,  (Noufl  of  Nyflc,)  also,  at  three  months  dis- 
tance, he  h:ul  heard  much,  and  told  some  ridiculous 
stories  of  the  Be'ibeis,  a race  of  Christians  inhabiting 
iu  intnlcrs.  Theyarc  Christians  and  {feeuliarlysi'lected 
as  Eunuchs  for  the  Harems  in  Tunis.  The  Lufle^  i.s 
crossed  in  boats  to  (longsthah,  (the  Gonju  of  Sherif 
Imhaimned,)  employed,  it  seems,  principally  in  the 
gorb  trade  ; that  nut,  being  in  great  retpiest,  (/fsaab 
o/*  Orient.  LH.  53t>.)  On  each  side  of  the  lake,  the 
town  ofCiulier  was  mentioned  to (.'nptain  Lyon,  (141,) 
as  Wailed  and  ri'gularlv  built  in  Btrecta,  anil  placed  in 
a very  fine  country,  ft  is  five  or  six  days  west  by 
south  of  CasbenOli,  and  probably  soaiewberc  near  lat. 

13®  15' N.,  and  long.  4®  ao'  E. 

Cashenah,  the  Capital  of  the  State  bearing  the  Nimc  rMhcnah 
name,  is  situated  somewhere  near  13°  lo'  N,  ami  5°  SO' 

£.  long.,  if  the  distances  and  bearings  given  to  ('ap- 
tain  L\  on  are  correct.  It  was  said  lo  be  only  five  days 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Uiver,  (the  Niger.) 

It  is  walled,  has  seven  and  is  two  miles  across, 

according  to  HAji  K^im,  who  had  sold  cloths  and 
horses  to  Gnlinghiwaii,  the  King  j and  who  also  added, 
that  many  of  the  iahabit.*ints  are  Christians,  and  wear 
large  wooden  crosses  hanging  frotii  their  necks. 
(Walckcnner,  hecherches,  451.) 

Johan.  Ivco.  African!  Afnca,  Lugd.  Bat.  1632  ; 7*ro- 
ceedings  of  the  Ajrican  Auonation ; Captain  Lyon’s 
Trarrlt  { Annals  of  OriraMl  Literature;  Hitter's  Erd- 
kunJe,  494 } Hornemann's  Travels } Quarterly  llevieve, 

1822. 

CASHMIU,  ((?AS»tiKA  in  Sanscrit,)  a valley  of  con- 
siderable extent,  ami  of  on  oval  form,  lying  between 
the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty*sixth  jmraUcla  of  northern 
latitude,  and  seventy-fifth  and  scventy-sevriith  degrees 
of  eastern  longitude,  is  enclosed  hy  a bi’lt  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Little  Tibet  on  the 
xmrih  and  cast } KishtiwArnnd  Prdnek  on  the  .south  j 
and  the  Derds  and  B.inib4s  on  the  east.  It  Is  nearly*  a 
|>crfcct  ellipse,  of  which  the  greater  diameter,  from 
cast  to  west,  meaaurcs  about  sixty  geographical  m51c.s ; 
the  smaller,  from  north  to  south,  ulxiut  forty.  It  is 
traversed  in  its  greatest  breadth  by  the  Jclam,  (called 
J hailoio  by  some  authors,  and  Mtasib  in  Sanscrit  y 
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CASH*  the  Hydnspc*  of  the  Greeks.)  called  U hatj  the 
MIH.  westcrornust  of  the  five  streams  of  the  IVnj-kb.  This 
“"V*'  river,  tbmu/^h  a defile  in  the  western  moua- 

taiiu,  receives  the  Kishn-ganja,  (Crishna-gangh,)  near 
Miuaffcr-ubttd  or  Ifarah-intihvb,  and  there  luroing 
nearly  at  right  angles  flows  in  a southerly  and  south- 
westerly direction,  till  it  bills  into  the  Cbinab  nearly 
in  lat.  31*  N.  To  the  north  and  east  tlie  moimtaitu. 
rise,  chain  above  chain,  to  a siupendoui  height ; for 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  valley  is  flanked  by  a 
part  of  Him^aya  covered  with  ctem^  snows.  To  the 
south-east  and  south,  the  ranges  though  lofty  are 
vastly  inferior  to  those  last  named  { and  they  are 
divided  by  the  pass  of  B'himber,  a remarkable  dcfllc 
passing  nearly  in  a right  line,  and  a south-westerly 
direction  from  the  vale  of  Cashinlr  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  B'bimber,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  On  the 
western  side  of  this  deflle,  the  mountains  rise  nearly 
to  the  same  height,  separate  Cashhilr  front  Prdnek, 
and  bending  round  to  the  west,  gradually  sink  into  the 
valley,  through  which  the  Jelam  passes  in  its  progress 
towards  the  west.  The  outer  range  of  mountains  in- 
accessible as  an  Alpine  region  of  such  vast  elevation 
must  be,  presents  only  two  niutes  by  which  the  valley 
can  be  easily  entered  on  its  northern  side;  but  there 
are  four  on  the  south,  two  of  which  arc  still  used  ; 
those  of  Jammu,  (Jaiiibu.)  and  B'hioibcr}  the  latter 
being  the  best  of  all  the  routes  into  this  Province ; 
but  the  most  freejuented  route  U that  of  Muzafler- 
ibAd,  (B’arab-mulab,)  on  the  western  side,  where  the 
interval  between  the  mountains  is  wider,  and  the 
countr)’  is  covered  with  w'ood. 

The  hills  immediately  surrounding  the  volley  are  of 
a moderate  height,  and  have  none  of  those  bold,  ter- 
rific features,  which  charoctcrise  the  more  elevated 
ranges  of  the  MiniAlaya.  They  are  well-wooded,  or 
clothed  with  a rich  verdure,  affording  pasturage  to 
large  herds  of  cattle,  without  being  infested  by  beasts 
of  prey.  Prom  the  higher  regions  innumerable  streams, 
forming  cascades  os  they  full  from  the  precipices 
above,  descend  into  the  valley,  and  afford  a never- 
fisiling  supply  of  water  fur  the  gardens  and  rice-fields. 
Lakes,  both  natural  and  artificial,  brooks,  and  canals 
intersect  the  plain  in  every  direction,  and  contribute 
very  materially  to  the  pci^K'tual  verdure  for  which 
this  country  is  so  much  celebrated  by  the  eastern 
writers.  The  low-lands  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
and  the  declivities  of  the  surrounding  hills  arc  ex- 
tremely productive  j Urge  crops  of  rice  arc  yielded  by 
the  plains]  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains,  by  the 
rising  grounds.  'I'he  European  fruits  arc  abunilant, 
and  peculiarly  excellent ; and  the  sing&r^,  or  water- 
nut,  (Trapa  bupinasa,)  which  grows  in  the  lakes,  u 
much  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants.  Saffron,  of  a 
peculiar  excellence,  is  another  valuable  prtMluclion, 
and  the  mountains  conlun  much  iron.  There  arc 
many  smaller  lakes,  besides  the  large  one  of  Aulcr, 
which  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  measures  twenty-three 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  fifteen  from  east  to 
west.  Hie  shape  and  position  of  this  valley,  with  the 
abundance  of  water  poured  into  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
traditions  mentioned  by  Abd'l  Fazl,  Jc6er{,  i|. 

143,)  according  to  which  it  was,  at  a very  remote 
perioii,  one  vast  lake  called  Sati-sar,  the  reservoir  of 
Satf,  the  consort  of  Mahfl  Ddva.  The  periodical  rains, 
which  fall  in  torreaU  on  the  middle  ranges  of  hills. 


between  Juno  and  October,  descend  only  in  gentle  CASH- 
shuwers  on  the  low-lands,  and  the  declivities  which 
surround  them  { hence  the  climate  in  the  valley  is  as 
temperate  as  its  perpetual  verdure  is  refreshing  to  the 
eye  ; no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  poetical  Asiatics 
have  delighted  to  call  it  Qishmr  joutet  uaur ; Coshmir, 
the  rival  of  paradise  ! 

The  manufactures  of  Coshmir  are  still  more  re-  Mjinufsc- 
nowned  than  its  climate,  scenery,  fruits,  and  flowers,  tures. 

Its  vicinity  to  the  table-land  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himklaya,  the  native  country  of  the  gout,  whose 
wool  U finer  than  even  the  Mohair  yarn  brought  from 
Angora,  mokes  the  umteriuU  (or  the  finest  woollen 
manufacture  abundant}  and  (he  skill  and  indu>try  of 
the  Cashmirians  have  brought  the  productious  of  tlieir 
looms  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  } so  tliat  in 
spite  of  the  grievous  oppression  aud  misrule,  which 
have  overwhelmed  this  country  ever  since  the  Moghul 
Empire  began  to  decline,  the  shawls  of  Cashmir  ure 
admired  and  imitated,  but  still  unrivalled  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world..  Paper,  superior  to  that  made 
elsewhere  in  Asia,  luckered-wore,  cutlery,  and  sugar, 
were  also  formeriy  Urge  exports  from  this  country  j 
but  now  all  its  trade  is  in  a very  Languishing  stale. 
Amrit'sar,  the  Capital  of  the  Sik  hs  is  at  present  the 
great  mart  for  its  manufactures. 

'ilie  revenue,  in  the  (itiie  of  Aureng-z«5b,  amounted  Rcreaue. 
to  only  3^  lues  of  rupees,  (s£36,&60. ;)  under  the 
Afghans,  in  17S3,  to  or  SO  lacs,  (ie2‘i5,0(X).  or 
jC337,jOO.  j)  seven  of  which  {^^8,750.)  only  reached 
the  Hoyol  Treasury.  (Forster's  TratrU,  i.  317>)  In 
1809,  more  than  40  Iocs  were  squeezetl  out  of  this 
wretched  people  j for  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Pro- 
vince was  estimated  at  4,GS2fl,O00  rupees,  (;^518,0(X).) 

The  Governor  entered  into  a contract  with  the  King, 
to  pay  a certain  sura  annually,  and  the  highest  ever 
^veu  was  St,!jOO,OOOrupecs,  (^6^25,000.,)  but  a deduc* 
tiou  of  700,000  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the  troops, 
to  that  no  more  than  l,b(Xt,000  came  into  the  public 
Treasury.  Upwards  of  six  lacs  were  assigned  as  grunts 
to  the  neighbouring  Rkjahs,  Musulmin  and  Hiudil 
devotees, &c.  and  the  remainder  was  charged  for  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
and  military  establishments.  (Elphinstonc,  &07.) 

The  number  of  troops  stationed  in  this  Province,  Covera- 
was  5400  cavalry  and  3200  infantry.  \S'iih  such  a owat. 
force,  ill  a country  so  distant  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  nature  so  well  calculated  for  rcsistunce, 
the  Governors  had  constantly  a strong  temptation  to 
rebel,  and  were  frequently  in  a state  of  o|>en  hos- 
tility to  the  King } but  till  lately,  no  one  succeeded 
in  muintaiiiing  hi»  independence}  for  Caabmlr  may  bo 
called  the  Capua  of  India.  Its  luxuries  enervate  the 
hardy  Afgh&ns,  os  well  os  tlie  Cashmirians  themselves  j 
and  the  Governor's  troops  have  never  been  a match  for 
the  poor  adventurous  soldiers  of  the  King,  fresh  from 
their  native  mountains.  'I'he  authority  of  the  Gover- 
nors or  rather  V'ice-roys,  under  the  King  of  Ckbul, 
was  absolute } and  to  whut  an  excess  it  was  abused, 
appears  from  Mr.  Forster's  account,  of  what  he  beard 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

I'he  Cashmirians  are  a distinct  branch  of  the  Hindh  Msaans, 
family } stout,  active,  industrious,  luxurious,  artful,  Ac. 
and  fraudulent,  they  bear  a very  bad  reputation;  though 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  horrible  system  of 
tyranny  under  which  they  so  lung  have  groaned.  Their 
manners  and  language  differ  from  those  of  all  their 
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CASH-  neighbours;  but  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  latter 
MIK.  arc  dcrketl  from  the  saiue  stock  as  all  the  other  cul> 
tivaleil  languages  of  Hindfist&n ; and  the  learned 
among  the  Hindha,  studjr  and  compose  works  in 
^>anscrTt.  The  Musuliii&ns  delight  in  the  Persian, 
especially  for  their  love  songs,  as  being  softer  and 
more  harmonious  than  the  Cashmirian.  They  bear 
as  little  resemblance  in  person  as  in  speech,  to  their 
i’opoJaUon*  Talarian  neighbours.  The  population  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Its  utmost  amount  cannot  exceed  t>00,000,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  must  be  nssigned  to  Srf-nagar,  the 
C'apital.  Notwithstanding  the  whole  valley  is  Holy 
Land  to  the  llindhs,  the  givater  part  of  the  ;>eople 
arc  Mu^^ulmdns.  Their  Princes,  indeed,  have  long 
been  of  that  religion,  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  according  to  AbiVl  Fazl,  (Jpn 
Atlerit  ii.  151  ;)  nnd  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Mirz^  Hutder,  one  of  the  llumayun’s 
Generals,  in  a.  o.  15411,  it  became  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Moghul’s  Court,  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned a rapid  increase  of  the  Musulmdn  |)opula- 
tion.  'rhis  Province  was  wrested  from  the  Moghuls 
by  the  celebrated  Ahmed  Sh&h,  the  Abdali  Afghdii,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lost  century,  and  retained  by  his 
successors  till  their  biibah-dur,  Mohammed  Azim. 
threw  ojf  his  allegiance,  IfiOi),  and  kept  possession  of 
C'ashmir  till  he  was  cspcllrd  by  the  troops  of  Ilcnjit 
bing’h,  the  chief  of  the  Sik’bs,  in  1819. 

Coshmir  funned  a scrc&r  or  district  of  the  Province 
(Sdbali)  of  Cubul,  in  the  tiniC  of  Acber,  as  ajipeurs 
from  the  I'aksim  jamft,  or  public  rent-roll  annexed  to 
the  /fc6erf,  and  the  text  itself,  in  accurate  copies. 
In  Mr.  (iladwin’s  translation,  indeed,  the  contrary 
appears  to  l>c  the  case,  and  C&bul  Hgurcs  as  a serc^ 
in  the  subah  of  Cashmir ; hut  a slight  attention  to  the 
commencement  of  that  chapter  would  have  shown, 
that  his  text  was  defective.  The  scrc^r  of  Cashmir, 
then  under  Acber,  contained  thirty-eight  j>crg7inahs  or 
mahulls,  (lordships.)  U was  sulnlividcd  into  the  Mer- 
rij,  or  eastern,  and  Cdra-mj,  or  western  imrlion,  of 
which  the  former  contained  twenty-two  mahalU,  and 
the  latter  sixteen.  The  force  then  stationed  in  this 
serciir,  consisted  of 3*2 10  horse,  and  !i7,7t>5  forts;  amd 
the  population  could  not  be  much  beh»w  l,otX).txx). 

City  of  The  Capital  of  Cashmlr,  formerly  called  Srf- 
(^ubmere,  nagar,  (the  Holy  City,)  and  now  bearing  the  .same 
Sree-  name  as  the  Province,  is  nearly  in  latitude  34®  43' 

nofgar.  north,  and  in  longitude  75®  Sfl'  east.  It  now  extends 

for  about  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  J'hallam, 
(Hydaspes;)  while  in  the  time  of  Acber  it  wjw  four 
farsangs,  (ten  gc<^raphical  miles,)  in  length.  It.s 
breadth  is  about  two  miles,  and  four  or  five  wooden 
bridges  thrown  across  tlie  stream,  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  the  opposite  sides.  The  houses 
arc  slightly  built,  principally  of  timber,  on  account  of 
frequent  earthquakes ; and  their  fiat  roofs  arc  covered 
with  a bed  of  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  increase  their 
warmth  in  winter,  and  is  converted  into  a parterre  In 
flummrr;  but  how  the  mi-sebievous  effects  of  the 
moisture,  collected  by  such  a covering  are  prevented, 
docs  not  appear.  'I'hc  streets  arc  proverbially  filthy  ; 
the  buildings  arc  all,  not  excepting  the  J^nil  or  prin- 
cipal Mosque,  undeserving  of  notice.  A fortress, 
named  Sbir-gar'h,  (from  Shfr  Khan  the  Afghin?)  tn 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  city,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Siibah-dar.  There  are  floati^  baths  stationed 


along  the  edge  of  the  Tl’bat.  Tlic  rivers  Mar  and  CASH- 
Lach'mah-cal,  also  run  through  the  town,  but  are 
entirely,  or  nearly  dry  in  the  hot  season. 

The  Ixike  of  Adler,  called  D41  in  the  language  of  the  Lakr  of 
country,  (but  only  so  called  at  P'hac  according  to  the  Adder. 
Ar^yish,)  is  a fine  piece  of  water,  nearly  oval  in  shape, 
and  more  than  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  according  to 
Mr.  Elphinstonc’s  Map,  which  agrees  with  Abu’l  Fazl's 
account,  (u.  135,)  who  says  (hat  it  measured  ^ cds, 

( = 50  Diiles)  in  circumference.  It  lies  to  the  north- 
cast  of  the  city,  and  is  connecteil  with  the  B’hat  (or 
Jclam,)  by  a narrow  channel  near  the  eastern  suburbs. 

An  isolated  hill  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  and  city 
is  sacred  to  Solomon,  and  therefore  colled  hia  throne 
('rakhti  Suleimfkii ;)  it  is  on  one  side  of  a defile, 
which  seems  formed  to  let  the  waters  make  their 
escape,  and  according  to  the  Musulmdn  traditions 
was  actually  formed  by  the  Prophet,  who  found  this 
beautiful  valley  a stagnant  pestilential  {mxiI  ; but  by 
thus  giving  egress  to  the  water,  left  the  rick  soil 
which  it  covered  o|>en  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  Thus  we  have  the  Musulmdn  version 
of  the  Ilindd  fable,  according  to  which  the  vale  was 
the  Sati-sar,  or  Tank  of  Mahd  I>vi5's  s]*ouse,  till  the 
waters  had  been  drained  off,  Jcberi,  ii,  143.) 

The  opposite  hill,  called  Ilari  Porbot,  (the  green  hill, 
says  Mr.  Fnr.sler;  is  it  not  rather  (he  hill  sacred  to 
Hart,  i.  e.  Vishnu  ?)  is  low  and  covered  with  gardens 
and  verdure.  On  its  summit  there  is  a mosque  in 
honour  of  Mukhdum  Sdhib,  one  of  the  most  propitious 
saioU  that  any  shrine,  Musulmdn,  Greek  or  Popish, 
could  ever  boast  of.  On  (be  northern  side  of  the 
lake,  a gentle  ascent  leads  gradually  to  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  range  of  hilU,  and  on  thU  well-watered, 
luxuriiuu  S]K>t,  one  of  the  Moghuls  formed  an  extensive 
garden,  nnd  adlcd  It  Sltaleh-mdr,  from  a cascade  in 
the  ncighimnring  mountain  of  bbdh*cdt.  it  was  a 
favourite  retreat  of  Jchdn-gir,  and  most  of  his  summers 
were  passed  there  in  the  spciety  of  hts  much-loved 
NurMnhulI.  A fairy  puloce  raised  on  arcades,  passing 
over  the  canals  and  fountains,  nnd  furnished  with 
every  thing  w'hich  eastern  luxury  could  devise,  seemed 
to  combine  all  thut  art  could  contrive,  In  order  to 
enhance  the  charms  of  nature.  XhU  pidace  and  garden 
w ere  still  kept  up  when  .Mr.  Forster  w as  at  C'ashmir  in 
1783;  he  was  much  struck  with  Us  splendid  architec- 
ture and  rare  materials,  particularly  some  door-ways, 
formed  of  a black  marble,  with  yellow  stripes,  more 
cloAelygrained,and  tokingnlincr  polish  than  porphyry. 

Several  other  iHrautiful  gardens  on  the  shores  and 
islands,  which  ap|>car  to  rise  from  the  bosom  ol  the 
lake,  still  showed  what  a delighlful  abode  C'ashndr 
must  have  been  under  more  favoumble  circumstances, 
though  much  had  gone  to  decay  since  the  country  fell 
into  thchaiuU  of  the  Afghans.  Tlus  lake,  and  its  lovely 
shores,  w*ere  also  a favourite  resort  of  Ztinu'l  Aabidin, 
a contemporary  of  Uchldl  Lddl,  SulUin  of  Deldi,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and  he  bo?il«wod 
much  labour  and  expense  on  the  improvement  of  its 
natural  beauties.  (.fyf«  Jcb.  ii.  131,  135.) 

Vehi  is  a lordship  nearly  due  cast  of  Sn-nugar,  Vcbl. 

which,  in  the  timeof  Acber,  contained  10,000  or  12,0(X> 

big  liahs  of  land,  (150,000  feet  square,)  covered  with 
saffron.  The  ground  was  prepared  by  ploughing  and 
Spj^de-husbandry  ; the  plants  bc,^an  to  llower  in  Mihr, 
(March,)  were  in  full  bloom  inFerverdin  and  Ardibi- 
hijt,  (September  and  October,)  and  conlmued  to  flower 
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CASH-  for  six  years ; tbc  roots  were  then  taken  op>  divideil« 
MIR-  and  transplanted  into  other  plots  of  ground. 

l^u^-per,  (called  Fan-pur,  in  the  Jyfn  Mber(,  and 
P»n-per.  Mln-pt5r  in  the  vfrrfyuAi  mahfii,)  on  the  north  side  of 
the  J’hailam,  and  twelve  miles  cast  of  Cashmir.  is  the 
principal  place  in  this  lordship,  and  a great  mart  for 
soff'flower.  LaL  54®35*  N.,  long.  76^  5' E. 

Pbsuli.  P'h&c  is  a perganah,  (or  lordship,)  to  the  north-east 
of  Sif-nagar,  abounding  in  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs. 
It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  take,  (DAl,)and  was  connected 
with  Sri-nagnr  by  a causeway,  formed  by  order  of 
SultAn  Zeinu'l  A&btdin  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  its 
neighbourhood  there  was  a chalybeate  spring,  and  the 
rains  of  very  ancient  buildings,  in  the  time  of  Acber. 
Wser-naug.  ^ ir-ndg,  the  first  village  within  the  Province  when 
Mr.  Forster  entered  it,  is  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
the  Capital,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  southern 
range  of  mountains.  *'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vfr- 
n4g,“  says  Mr.  Forster,  (I.  274,)  **  I saw  a torrent 
rushing  with  great  impetuosity  from  the  side  of  a hill, 
and  immediately  forming  a large  stream  which  con- 
tributes, with  a great  number  of  other  small  rivers,  to 
fertilize  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cnshtnir.  At  the  spot 
w'hcre  (his  stream  enters  the  plain,  there  is  a basin, 
construeted,  as  is  said,  by  the  Emperor  JehAn-gfr,  to 
receive  the  overflow  of  its  waters.  Trees  of  different 
kinds,  scntlered  round  Us  borders,  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
frequently  repair  thither  in  summer,  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing coolness  which  it  offers.”  This  stream  is  the 
B*hnt  or  V'het,  as  the  Cashmirlans  call  it.  the  Vitus^ 
of  the  Sanscrit  books,  and  Hydaspes  of  the  Greeks.  It 
takes  its  source  in  a country  so  rich,  and  so  beautifully 
romantic,  that  Mr.  Forster  was  often  tempted  to  think 
himself  in  fnir^-land.  At  Vir-sar,  the  source  of  the 
river,  says  Abdl  Fazl,  there  was  a basin  measuring  a 
jarib,  (120  feet  square.)  into  which  the  water  rushed 
with  an  astonishing  noise.  The  spring  was  called  V’fr- 
nig } and  there  were  temples  on  the  cast  skie  of  it.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  as  almost  all  the  springs  in  Cashmfr 
are,  a place  of  nilgrimage  for  the  ilindUs.  (Ay.  Ach. 
ii.  132.) 

BeimKl,or  Bdn^l,  In  lat.  34®  T N.  and  long.  7®®  E.  Is  a 
BauniiauL  lordship  in  the  Mdr-rAJ  or  eastern  division  of  Cashmfr, 
and  on  the  southern  declivity  of  its  natural  boundary. 
It  is  thirty-three  cds  (sixty  miles)  south-east  of  Srf-na- 
gnr.  It  consists  of  several  vnlUes  extending  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  and  naturally  fertile,  but  lefl  unculti- 
vated, as  a barrier  against  foreign  invasion.  At  three 
o5»  (five  miles)  to  the  south-cx^t  of  the  village,  the 
Coshmirlan  territory  cbrnmcncc-s,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  it,  to  the  north-west,  the  traveller  reaches 
the  summit  of  a mountain  covered  with  snow  till  late 
in  spring,  whence  he  first  discovers  the  plains  of 
Casbmir  stretching  out  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, and  presenting  a variety  of  scenery  seldom 
equalled.  BdnhAl  formerly  possessed  a temple  dedi- 
cated to  Durgk,  and  famous  for  the  oracular  power 
which  it  possessed  of  predicting  success  in  war,  or 
determining  disputed  claims. 

As  Cashrair  has  at  lenrtb  been  added  to  the  domi- 
nions of  RanjUSing'h,  and  thatChiefmaintainsagood 
understanding  with  the  OoTcrnmcnl  in  Bengal,  it  1s 
not  improbame  that  ere  long  some  enterprising  person 
among  our  countrymen  in  India,  will  visit  this  beau- 
tiful valley,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Hin- 
dtist&n,  whether  we  consider  its  physical  peculiarities 
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or  its  historical  celebrity.  In  this  short  sketch  it  was  CASH- 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a very  cursory 
notion  of  the  various  objects  which  would  engage  the 
traveller's  attention,  and  which,  though  more  fully  t ^ j 
detailed  in  the  authorities  cited  below,  have  never  yet 
been  examined  with  the  requisite  care  and  accuracy. 

Many  ancient  monuments  mentioned  by  Abdl  Fazl 
may  still  be  in  existence,  and  when  the  contents  of  . 
the  Rdja-iaraagiri^  or  History  ofCashmir.  in  i^nscrlt, 

(a  copy  of  which  hxs  happily  been  found,  As.  Ret.  ix. 

294,)  shall  have  been  made  public,  it  is  probable  that 
a much  wider  field  for  antiquarian  research  will  be 
opened.  To  the  naturalist  also  the  plains  ond  moun- 
tains of  Cashmir  would  offer  ample  scope  for  useful 
and  interesting  observations.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  many  chalyl>eate  springs  and 
the  mines  of  iron,  mentioned  by  AbiV)  Fazl,  show  that 
these  mountains  arc  rich  in  mineral  productions)  and 
the  climate  of  a country  so  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
would  certainly  present  phenomena  which  can  rarely 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Hamilton's  Uindostan,  i.  304 ; Ay^en  Akbery,  ii. ; 

Foster’s  Travels,  i. 

CASilOU,  the  common  name  of  the  AHacard'wm 
OendentaU:  of  Linnstin,  a native  of  Hahar.  'Hie  fruit 
of  the  tree  is  called  Cashoo-nut.  The  expressed  juice 
makes  a pleasant  wine ; and  an  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal drug  is  prepored  by  a decoction  ami  maceration 
of  several  parts  of  the  tree,  afterw  ords  consolidated  by 
evaporation.  The  Indi.vns  chew  it.  The  Ruro|«eati8 
employ  it  as  o digestive  and  a soother  of  cough. 

CA^K,  fl.  1 Fr.  carque  or  eaque  ; Sp.  casco.  Me- 

Ca'skrt,  e.  >nage  derives  thus,  codas,  cadecut,  cams, 

Ca'skkt,  a.  J coque.  Skinner  says  from  the  Lat. 
cadtfs,  (see  Cadr,)  or  from  the  Fr.  caste ; It.  casta, 
copsd  I q.  d.  casM,  capsa,  cassica,  vcl  copsica  viai. 

Casket  is  the  diminutive  of  cask.  Lye.  Sec  Cask. 

Certain  vessels  for  wine  and  other  liquors  are  called 
casks.  But  caskets  arc  used  for  depositing  letters, 
trinkets,  jewels,  &c. 

Nrvr  wine  will  wsrch  to  flad  s vent, 

Altbo’  tbe  nsi  be  kU  ao  BtronR ; 

Asd  wit  vyll  walke  when  wytl  U b<»t, 

Allbouffli  tlM!  way  be  never  «o  long. 

ymcrrtaine  Auct«rs,  U'hm  g^H  tt’jfit  w,  4‘f 

And  because  ve  be  not  sure  vbal  Umber  they  Rball  finde  there 
to  make  eatke,  we  baue  liulen  ic  these  sbiya  140  tonne*  emptle 
c«*ke,  that  b 94  tonnes  shaken  eaule,  and  46  tanori  whole,  and 
ten  thoassod  Uoopn,  and  4M0  wretbra  of  twigs. 

HaJUtiyl.  yoyage,  tfc.  LtUer  of  the  Mot.  Compamy, 

No  ainnnist  dame  Nator*  ran  displace. 

Except  that  God  doth  )p°c  abondant  grscr. 

Tbe  catkt  will  haue  a taste  for  ruermore, 

With  Uiat  wberewith  It  seasoned  vas  before. 

.Virrawr  far  Magitirain,  fol.  193. 

Beb.  I haue  writ  my  letters,  eatkttud  iny  trrasurc, 

Giuen  order  for  our  horses. 

Skaksptart.  AWt  »'eU,  fol.  HO. 

A gsrter  or  a bracelet  of  ben  Is  more  prreions  Uian  aay  Saints 
rclique,  be  lays  it  up  in  bis  casket,  (U  blesaed  rehqoe)  and  every 
day  wUl  kiase  It.  ititrtOM.  Anatomy  of  .Vclartckoly,  fol.  5:24. 

Yet  this  notice  of  former  superstitloos  was  gaiued  by  this 
barbarity,  that  among  a great  numl>er  of  rotten  carcaMes  were 
found  catkelt  full  of  pardon*  safely  folded  and  lapt  togi'tlicr  in 
tbe  bottom  of  their  graves.  Strypr.  Hdttttrd  f*/.  .■iaHa,\b49. 

Oh  thou  ! wivo  late  on  Vaga's  ftowry  banks 
Slombring  secorr,  with  .^tiroos  well  bedrw'd, 

Fallacioos  .•atk,  in  sacred  dreams  were  taught 
By  ancient  seers,  and  Merlin,  prophet  old, 

To  raise  ignoble  ibemes  with  stre*B»«  sublime, 

Be  thou  my  guide.  Somerrile.  /feMinef,  caa.  I. 
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■■  I ■■■  Moid,  IipmmU  ( 

1 Imt*  tbe  eui44  tAkt  tbf  virtM  hcM, 

To  biiD  wbow  braut  »iwt«ios  tt;  root*  belPT 
Frrba|»  more  worthy,  yet  not  more, 

I'bna  did  lh»  wretched  Chma. 

J/wn.  7'k4  EmgtitA  dardirn,  book  iv. 


Came,  n.  \ Fr.  casque  ; Sp.  casco.  A helmet,  or 
Camicst.  JhcEd'piece.  Menage  and  Skioner,  from 
the  Lat.  ro»w;  though  the  latter  observes  that  tu 
Spanish  caecv  (and  also  in  Fr.  cas/fue)  testam  notare, 
and  wbal  Is  comm,  but  capt^u  testa.  See  the  preceding 
Case. 


— ■ Can  tbU  eock'pU  hold 
Thtt  rn»ti«  iirldt  of  Franc*  ^ Ur  may  we  craauxM 
Within  Ihtt  wiMMldco  U,  the  rerr  cmtici 
That  did  airritbt  the  ayre  at  Agincoatt. 

SAmAijMmrt.  Henry  V.  toL  60. 


Now  wUU  thick  crowds  tb’  enlighten'd  {MTemest  nramts, 
Tiur  dremca  awraU  bcueath  hiii  rroofcrd  ansa ; 

A leathern  cmtfme  hi*  rentrotu  bod  defends, 

Roldly  he  climb*  where  tfakkeH  toioke  aac«iidt  ; 

MovM  by  Ute  mother'*  Htreamlng  eyes  and  prayers. 

The  bclplesa  infant  throogb  the  ffaine  he  bears. 

Onf.  Trieim,  book  iii* 


Fim  at  his  foe  Lcopbron  aim'd  n stroke ; 

But  (HI  bU  polish'd  nufMT,  the  falchioa  broke : 

From  tbr  smooth  ateel  the  ahlvtr'd  weapon  sprang  | 
AloA  in  air  its  hissing  splinters  sung. 

ICUtte.  JTke  Kyifniedt  book  hU 


CASPIAN  SEA,  on  inland  »ca  of  Acia.  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Ku.4sia,  east  by  Tatory  and  Persia,  south 
by  Persia,  and  west  by  Persia,  Circassia,  and  Russia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancieiiU  by  the  title  of  Mare 
HyreanusH ; by  the  Tatars  it  is  called  Akdiagist  or 
the  White  Sea ; the  Georgians  call  it  the  Kurtshensian 
Seaj  and  (he  Persians  Gursen.  The  Caspian  is  situaUd 
about  eight  or  nine  degrees  east  of  the  Euxiue,  and 
stretches  about  650  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
nearly  *d60  from  east  to  west } but  its  northern  part 
bends  to  the  east  through  several  degrees  of  longi* 
tude.  The  meridian  of  50°  of  east  longitude  &oin 
Greenwich  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  the 
parallels  of  40^  and  45°  croM  it  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances from  its  extremities.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  .Asia,  and  is  merely  a large  lake, 
which  receives  a number  of  rivers  without  any  visible 
outlet  fur  their  waters.  It  was  anciently  supposed  to 
be  a Gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  All  the  statements  of 
antiquity  arc  too  vague  in  their  expressions  to  afford 
any  thing  definitive  as  to  the  extent  of  this  Sea ; but 
it  hns  been  affirmed,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
atijacent  country,  that  it  once  covered  a much  larger 
Sparc  than  it  docs  at  present.  The  northern  and 
eastern  shores  arc  low  and  flat,  and  the  countries  in 
these  directions  hare  the  op|>oaraDce  of  having  at  some 
distant  era  been  a submarine  bed.  Recent  travellers 
have  also  asserted,  tlrtil  evidences  of  the  superior  ele- 
vation of  its  surfiKe  are  still  nsible  on  the  flanks  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  western  coast.  M. 
Fallas  thought  he  recognised  the  ancient  shores  of 
the  Caspian  on  (he  steppe  far  above  its  present  level ; 
and  the  two  Prussian  naturalists,  MM.  Engelbardt  and 
Parrot,  who  examined  the  vicinity  of  thisbeain  1815, 
place  its  ancient  limits  where  they  found  gulfs  and 
bays  well  deflned,  at  about  3tiO  feet  above  its  present 
level. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  correct  roodern 
infsrmation  respecting  the  Caspian  Sea  of  on  eorlier 


date  ihaa  1657,  ‘when  a Mr.  Jenlunson,  an  RngtiA  CASPIAN 
merchant  endeavoured  to  open  a commercial  inter- 
cauree  by  (bis  medium  wHh  Tatary.  ll  cannot,  how- 
ever,  be  expected  tluit  this  iaformatioa  should  be 
either  full  or  precise  ; and  it  is  to  the  Russian  surreys, 
and  other  more  recent  information,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  thing  specifle  and  eatisfoctory  respecting  it. 

In  1729,  Peter  1.  soiled  from  Astracan,  on  its  north- 
west shore,  with  250  gallica,  35  storc-bhips,  and  about 
33,000  men  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 

This,  however,  proved  a disastrous  enterprise,  and 
more  than  a third  of  his  army  perished  either  by 
shipwreck  or  the  hardships  of  the  voyage.  After  this 
he  caused  it  to  be  surveyed  by  Um  officers  of  the 
Russian  Navy,  and  charts  of  it  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. A Captain  Henry  Uruce  was  employed  in  this 
work,  ami  according  to  bis  slatcmenU  the  whole 
cirenit  of  the  Caspian,  including  the  gulfs  and  bays,  prvscat 
is  2350  miles,  aod  the  srea  of  its  suriace  may  be  extent, 
estimated  at  144,000  square  miles.  In  some  pWes 
it  is  very  deep,  but  in  others  so  shallow  as  to  render 
navigation  dangerous ; and  shipwrecks  often  happim 
ID  consequence  of  its  shoals.  The  water  is  salt  like 
that  of  the  ocean,  and  has  besides  a peculiar  bitter  Peculisr 
taste,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  iafu-  cirrnni' 
lion  of  gall.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  ruitu- 
raiists  to  the  presence  of  naphtha  whicli  is  abun- 
dant in  many  places  along  its  western  shores,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  its  islands  { but  an  analysts  of  its  waters 
gives  several  bitter  salts  from  which  its  taste  doubtless 
arises.  The  colour  of  its  waters  Likewise  differs  fronx 
that  of  the  ocean,  as  the  greenish  tinge  is  only  observ- 
able near  the  centre,  and  particularly  at  a distance 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Urge  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it.  Hie  particles  of  earth  rolled  down 
by  these  rivers  is  supposed  to  give  it  the  muddy  and 
rariablc  colour,  which  is  observed  in  most  parts  near 
its  shores,  and  sometimes  even  at  a coosiderablo  dU- 
tance  from  them.  The  tide  in  calm  weather  is  scarcely 
perceptible  j but  when  the  north  or  south  wind  blows 
strongly,  it  raises  the  waters  of  (be  opposite  imrt 
three  or  four  feet,  which  on  the  ceasing  of  (he  gale 
return  to  their  oMiaary  level,  with  a strong  current 
and  a confused  sea. 

A great  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  Nature  of 
as  well  as  some  other  tracu,  b low  and  marshy,  and  ^ wail*, 
vessels  frequently  get  on  shore  there  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water,  hlaay  tracts  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  side  arc  flat  and  sandy,  but  most  of  the  wes- 
tern coast  is  steep  and  precipitous,  ami  Mimetimes  the 
mountains  run  almost  close  down  to  the  water.  Several 
spacious  bays  well  oalculolcd  to  give  shelter  to  vessels 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  coast.  At  the  north- 
east extremity,  the  Gulf  of  Iskander,  or  Alexander, 
forms  a good  haven,  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  'rhis  receives  several  streams,  and  is 
sometimes  visited  by  Russian  vessels.  Relween  the 
forty-ttrst  or  forty-second  parcel,,  there  U an  exten- 
sive gulf  approaching  to  an  elliptical  Ibnn,  and  about 
fifty-five  miles  in  one  direction^  by  thirty-three  in  the 
other.  Thu  b the  Gulf  of  KoiabogMKoi,  which  is 
entered  by  a narrow  cbaxifli  R coniains  deep  water, 
uDcl  has  been  supposed  tb  he  (be  place  at  which  Uie 
waters  of  this  Sen  found  an  outlet  by  means  of  a sub- 
terraaeous  passage.  Nearly  opposite  this  on  the  west, 

the  peninsula  of  ^ku  stretches  into  the  spa.  Immedi- 
ately south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  and  nearly  opposite 
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CASPI.VN  tbe  nMMtnUios  ofrbe  tame  name  on  tbc  easteni  shore, 
Sf^.  it  the  tpacioos  liay  of  BaUcan,  which  contains  screral 
consklcnibk  isUocta.  At  the  aoulhem  extremitj  is 
the  Bay  of  Asterabod,  which,  however,  is  less  cxten« 
tire  than  any  of  the  preceding  inlets,  'ilie  others  on 
tbe  south  and  west  are  uiKrior  to  those  already 
mentioned. 

Riwra  Several  large  rivers  fell  into  this  Sea,  and  conrey  to 
vfaich  full  it  tbe  superfluoos  waters  of  a wide  district  of  conntry. 
Into  this  Among  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Ural  or  Yaik,  whicii 
discharges  a great  body  of  water.  About  sixty  miles 
fromtbisistheJcmbcior  Yemba,  which  is  also  a large 
atream.  The  river  Daria  also  eaters  this  Sea  in  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  about  forty  milea 
fortber  sonth  we  meet  with  the  Ossa  or  Oxantea  We 
also  observe  the  Naren  and  the  Asterabad  on  the  south- 
east, and  tbe  Kizitoxcin  at  the  south-west  comer. 
Numerous  streams  also  flow  from  the  Coocastan  range 
and  enter  the  western  borders  $ the  largest  of  them 
is  the  Kur,  which  after  receiving  the  Amxes  enters 
the  Soa  by  several  mouths.  But  of  all  tbe  rivers  which 
find  a termination  in  this  receptacle,  the  Volga  is  the 
most  majestic,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest  volume 
of  water.  It  collects  Hs  contents  from  a vast  basin, 
and  Anally  discharges  them  by  a great  variety  of  out- 
lets, at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  great  lake. 
EtpratU*  abundant  quantity  of  water  is  thus  daily  poured 

turt  of  tltis  into  this  vast  reservoir  without  any  risible  outlet  for 
supply.  escape  ; yet  from  the  testimony  above  referred  to, 

there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  surface 
of  the  Caspian  is  now  much  lower  than  it  was  at  a 
former  period.  Vaiious  conjectures  have  been  offered 
to  account  for  this  plteoomenon  ; but  most  of  them 
arc  equally  destitute  of  truth,  and  iiuuieqiiate  to  the 
object  designed.  The  regular  and  established  proceas 
of  evaporation  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation,  os  will 
be  evident  from  the  followlog  computations,  which, 
though  not  resting  upon  the  basis  of  demonstration, 
have  very  strong  grounds  of  probability  in  their  favour. 
Tbe  extent  of  the  Caspian,  (observesacoirectinquirer,) 
it  estimated  at  12,000  square  leagues,  and  as  it  is 
situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  evaporation  of  its 
surface  may  be  taken  at  the  quantity  which  is  found 
to  be  the  medium  for  that  zone.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  Caspian  Sea  would  annually  lose  a mass 
of  water  whose  base  is  equal  to  its  whole  eurfoce,  and 
its  thickness  equal  to  414  I'rench  lines,  or  very  nearly 
thirty-seven  English  inches.  Now  the  square  league 
contains  about  9,000,000  square  toises,  (each  linear 
toise  equal  to  6'39<>  English  feet,)  but  for  the  sake  of 
using  round  numbers  only,  we  may  take  half  a toiae 
instead  of  414  lines.  Then  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  each  square  league  will  be  4.000,000 
cubic  toises.  Hence  the  quantity  from  the  whole 
12,000  times  multiplied  by  this  number,  or 
49,000  millions  of  cubic  toises  { whkb  gives  ISI 
millions  for  the  mean  daily  evaporation.  This  quan- 
tity must  therefore  he  comiNired  with  that  which  tbe 
rivers  discharge  into  the  bea.  With  a view  to  sim- 
plify the  calculation,  we  shall  suppose  that  tbe  whole 
of  this  water  is  discharged  by  one  river  having  a meaa 
depth  of  two  toises  immediately  above  its  mouth, 
where  its  velocity  is  a quarter  of  a toise  per  second. 
It  wonid,  therefore,  require  four  seconds  to  discharge 
n column  of  tbe  fluid  oitc  toise  in  length  j and  as  the 
day  consists  of  96,400  seconds,  there  would  be  dis- 
charged during  that  period,  a mese  of  fluid  equal  to 


21,900  toiaes  in  length.  Multiply  this  number  by  CASPIAN 
Che  depth,  (supposing  at  first  the  breadth  to  be  only 
one  to^,)  and  tbc  whole  quantity  discharged  by  the 
river  would  be  43,200  cubic  toises.  'llien  by  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  water  evaporated  by  this  number, 
we  have  3000  toises  for  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  by 
which  tbe  equilibriara  of  the  waters  would  be  re- 
stored. To  ascertain  how  far  this  hypothesis  is 
realized,  it  would  be  requisite  to  know  the  mean 
section  of  each  of  the  rivers  which  foils  into  the 
Cnspian  a lUUe  above  its  junction,  and  the  mean 
velmities  at  these  places ; but  these  are  yet  unknown. 

It  npf>ears,  however,  from  the  above  estimate,  that 
tbe  Caspian  would  require  a supply,  in  order  that 
it  may  always  maintain  the  same  level,  nearly  equal 
to  one  hundred  times  the  quantity  which  the  beme 
rolls  through  Paris.  In  estimating  the  return  of 
water  to  this  Sen,  however,  the  quantity  which  falls 
in  rain  on  its  surface  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

This,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Humboldt, 
in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees,  w'hich  passes 
through  the  Caspian,  and  at  the  mean  teni|icraturc 
of  aixty-cight  degrees,  is  about  27*73  irrehes  aoimally } 
which  taken  from  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  evapo- 
rated, leav'es  9*25  inches  only,  or  one-fourth  of  tlie 
whole  to  be  supplied  by  the  influx  of  tbe  rivers,  which 
pour  their  contents  into  this  Sea.  Lacroix,  OVogra- 
phxe  Phytiqne. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Cai{>ian  Strikinir 
ia  the  difference  of  level  between  its  surface  and  that  slagulsfity. 
of  the  Baltic  or  Euxine.  Prom  a scries  of  obser- 
vations carefully  made  with  the  barometer  at  Astrocan, 
and  continued  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  compared 
with  another  series  made  at  <St.  Petersburgh,  the  C^- 
pion  woa  found  to  be  306  feet  below  the  Baltic. 

This  curious  fact  was  also  one  of  the  {»oints  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Prussian  naturalists,  who  lately 
visited  its  shores,  to  ascertain.  MM.  Engelbardi  and 
Parrot,  therefore,  made  a series  of  fifty-one  barome- 
trical observations  between  the  mouths  of  tbc  Kuban 
and  tbe  Terek,  for  the  puipose  of  ascertaining  tbo 
difference  of  level  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cas- 
pian. Prom  this  they  conclude  that  the  surface  of 
the  former  is  103  metres,  or  344  3 above  that  of  the 
latter ; so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Astracan,  and  other 
places  near  its  shores,  live  upon  much  lower  ground 
than  any  other  known  |>cople. 

The  productions  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  do  not  present 
great  variety.  Plants  are  scarce,  and  tbe  naturalist  puats. 
Gmelin,  by  whom  it  was  examined,  was  unable  to 
discover  any  zoophytes,  and  but  very  few  of  the 
mollusca  tribes.  It  contains  many  kinds  offish,  nmong  FUh. 
which  are  tbe  stuigeon,  stertet,  beluga,  salmon,  carp^ 
and  tench.  Most,  if  not  nil  its  shell  Hsh  are  such  as 
are  in  the  adjacent  rivers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  V'olga  and  the  Ural  are  eognged  more  or  less  in  tbe 
fisherkrt  either  of  these  rivers  or  of  the  adjacent  |mrts  of 
the  Caspian.  A great  variety  of  birds  frequent  this  Sea ; Birds. 
andthoM  which  are  met  with  near  iu  shores  ami  islands 
constitute  a great  proportion  of  the  common  aquatic 
speciet.  Among  these  have  l>een  observed  the  swan, 
goose,  duck,  heron,  crane,  coot,  pelican,  cormorant, 
and  flamingo.  Swans  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  been  observed  of  a large 
size,  particularly  those  which  resort  to  the  rivera 
Obilan  and  Maxaaderan.  Seals  of  different  species  are  SnJt, 
Buacrous*  and  tbrir  eoloitra  vary  greatly.  Some  have 
3t2 
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b««n  described  os  }relIowiftb,  others  are  white,  while 
a third  kind  are  black,  and  a fourth  spotted.  They 
become  very  fat  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; and 
an  active  fishery  is  carried  on  for  them,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  for  the  sake  of  their  oU,  which  is  used 
in  making  Astmenn  soap. 

Very  few  towns  or  artificial  harbours  arc  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  In  proportion  to  their  extent. 
On  the  east  coast  we  scarcely  meet  with  any  ; on  the 
south,  those  of  Asterabad,  Longorood,  and  Ruzelii } 
while  on  the  west  there  are  Baku,  Perbentl,  and  Yerki. 
Astracan  is  a1>out  thirty  miles  distant.  A few  small 
places  arc  found  near  its  northern  shores.  The  Cas> 
plan  Sea  contains  several  islands,  but  these  are  almost 
nil  near  its  shores.  The  Isle  of  Kulaha  is  near  the 
norlli-eiistern  extremity  of  this  Nea,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a good  harbour,  but  Is  not  in  other  respects 
either  remarkable  or  of  much  importance.  TTjcre  are 
also  several  small  insular  tracts  in  or  near  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan.  Among  these  Idak,  Deverish,  Nnphtonia,  Dor- 
gan,  Dagadnw,  and  Ogrujinskoi  may  be  enumerated; 
they  form  a chain  stretching  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, between  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  parallels  of 
latitude;  but  they  are  either  little  known,  or  do  not 
contain  any  thing  worthy  of  particular  description; 
except  Napthtonin,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  wells  of  naphtha,  and  abun* 
dance  of  good  water.  It  cmitains  but  few  inhubiUnls, 
who  appear  to  have  settlwl  there  between  17W  and 
17-10;  for  previously  to  the  former  of  these  dates, 
none  of  the  Caspian  islands  arc  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited but  Chitchccna,  which  is  called  Czcczcni  by 
D’Anvillc,  and  Treuzeni  by  some  other  writers.  This, 
however,  is  low  and  marshy,  and  lies  near  (he  west 
coast,  almost  opposite  the  city  of  Yerki  in  Circassia ; 
and  was  long  considered  as  the  most  ini|>ortant  island 
in  this  Sea.  Near  the  .same  «)ast,  hut  further  so\rth, 
wc  meet  with  the  islands  of  Swetoi,  Zeloi,  Toolen,  and 
Kum.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  sometimes  written 
Dcsweloi,  lies  about  twenty-five  miles  cast  of  Baku, 
nnd  contains  several  wells  of  naphtha,  w hich  the  inha- 
bitants convey  from  the  springs  to  their  ves^ls  by 
troughs.  Kura  is  also  distinguished  from  most  of  the 
other  islands  by  the  steepness  of  its  shores. 

As  (he  conmicrce  of  the  Caspian  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  merchants  of  Aslmcon,  and  through  the  ntediiim 
of  that  port,  it  has  already  been  described  in  that 
article,  to  which  we  shall,  therefore,  men'ly  refer. 
More  minute  information  may  he  obtained  respecting 
this  Sea,  by  consulting  Tooke's  new  t>J  ihe  JUtsiian 
E*npire;Tuckcy*»j>fnriIi/fie  (itograph^i  Pallas’s Tmceli; 
Engelhard!  und  Parrot's  Trorr/jt;  (imelin’s  Trattlsj 
ana  (he  various  other  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of 
the  article  Astrakoan. 

The  name  of  CxsriA.v  Gates,  Pyla  or  Porttr,  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  passes  in  the  Caucasian 
range  adjoining  theCuspian  Sea.  At  Derbend  (called 
by  the  Turks  Dctnin  Capi,  Iron  Gales,  and  by  the  Arabs 
Gate  of  Gates)  still  Is  seen  n wall  of  hewn 
atone,  thirty  feet  high  nnd  ten  feet  thick,  surrounding 
the  town.  A fortress  (A'arwi  Kale)  stands  on  an  iso- 
lated pcr^icndicular  rock,  and  thence  westward  runs  a 
wall  almost  a verst  in  length,  which  once  probably 
extended  to  the  Black  Sea.  Tlic  name  is  also  applied, 
but  less  properly,  to  the  Herian  Gates,  now  Khowan,  a 
narrow  defile  on  the  confines  of  Parthia,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  almost  due  north  of 


Ispahan,  and  fifty  miles  east  from  the  ruins  ofRey.  PUii.  CASPIAN 
vi.  15 ; Suet.  Nero,  xix. ; Tac.  Hist.  i.  6 ; Gibbon,  c.40. 

(.’ASSANO,  a town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  King-  c ASS  EL. 
dom  of  Naples,  situate  in  Calabria  Citra,  a few  miles  __i 
from  the  rood  that  leads  from  Cosenza  to  the  Capital.  ^ 

Its  appearance  is  singularly  pleasing.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  w ell  constructed,  and  rise  like  an  amphi- 
theatre on  the  concave  recess  of  u steep  mountain, 
extending  round  nn  insulated  summit,  which  is  crowned 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Baronial  castle.  The  town 
is  the  Ncc  of  a Bishop,  and  contains  about  5000  inha- 
bitants, whose  habits  of  industry  arc  so  well  directed, 

(hat  all  brunchcB  of  useful  labour  which  contribute  to 
the  immediate  wants  and  enjoyments  of  the  commu- 
nity are  exercised  in  a style  much  above  mediocrity. 

Cotton  and  silk  arc  grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
spun  and  woven  in  the  town.  Its  local  position  is  also 
favourable  to  ii  great  variety  of  vegetation.  In  addition 
to  these,  grain  of  nil  kinds  waves  over  the  vast  plain 
of  the  Crathris,  the  banks  of  which  supply  rich  posture 
to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  thus  complete  the 
scene  of  plenty.  Cassano  is  about  1*20  miles  from 
Naples. 

CASSATION,  in  the  Civil  Late,  the  act  of  abro- 
gating or  auQulling  any  act  of  procedure ; as  when  a 
decree  is  in  contradiction  to  another  decree,  and  both 
against  the  same  jwirly  ; w hen  decrees  are  directlycon- 
trary  co  statutes  or  customs  ; or  when  the  formalities 
prescribed  by  the  laws  have  not  been  observed. 

CASSEL,  a town  of  (ierniany,  and  the  Capital  of 
the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  which  from  this  town  is  fre- 
quently called  He.sse  Cassel.  This  was  the  ancient 
OuttUum  Cattorum,  and  stands  In  lower  Hesse,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Fulda,  which  divides  it  Into  two 
parts.  One  of  these  is  called  the  Old  Town,  aiul  the 
other  the  New,  tvbich  arc  united  by  a bridge.  The  New 
Town  is  again  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
part  of  which  as  well  as  (he  Old  Town,  is  but  badly 
iiuilt,thc  houses  being  old  and  thestrcctsnarrow.  Jiithe 
Upper  New  Town  they  are  spacious,  and  the  buildings 
generally  present  much  regularity  and  elegance.  This 
part  of  the  town  is  also  crowded  with  magnificent 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  Among  these  may  lie 
mentioned  the  Govcrnmcnt-ufiices,  the  Arsenal,  the 
Fouudery,  the  Barracks,  (he  Parade-square,  the  IhihliC 
Library,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Martin.  Cassel  was 
the  Metropolis  of  Jerome  Buonaparte's  short-lived 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  upper  ;mrt  of  the 
New  Town  is  snroetime-s  called  the  French  Tou  n.  Be- 
sides the  objects  above  specified,  the  Public  Baths,  tbs 
Menagerie,  the  Pleasure  Gardens,  the  Orangery,  and 
especially  the  Castle  of  Wcisscnslcin,  with  its  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  all  present  themselves  to  the 
traveller's  attention,  'flic  great  school  which  was 
founded  in  1700,  with  the  title  of  CoIIr;g^tum  Cnro/inuju, 
has  been  converted  into  a Lyceum.  Besides  this  insti- 
tution, Cassel  contains  an  Academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  a Museum  for  illustrating  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  trade  is  but  small, 
and  it  is  therefore  rather  distinguished  ns  the  Metro- 
polis than  as  the  emporium  of  the  State.  Tliere  are, 
however,  a few  manufactures  of  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  woollen  stuffs-  The  town  was  formerly  for- 
tified, and  during  the  seven  years  war,  it  was  long  the 
Itcail  quarters  of  the  French ; but  it  surrendered  to  the 
Allies  in  17&?,  after  which  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished ; the  ancient  town  gates  were  removed  to  a 
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CAS8EL.  considerable  distance,  and  the  intermediate  space  was 
— ' laid  out  in  streets,  gardens,  and  promenades.  One  of 

CASSICUS  tjje  squares  contains  a statue  of  the  Landgrave  Fre- 
derrek  II.  the  founder  of  the  Society  which  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  investigating  both  German  and 
Hessian  antiquities.  Cassel  contains  a population  of 
about  M,000  individuals,  and  is  about  eighty^Ave 
miles  north-east  of  Coblentz.  Lat.  51°  19^  N.  and 
long.  9°  S5'  E. 

CASSIA,  in  Botany ^ a genus  of  the  class  Decandriap 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legvminojtf.  Generic 
character  : calyx  Ave-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  Are,  the 
three  su|>erior  anthers  sterile,  the  three  lower  beaked. 

There  arc  one  hundred  and  forty  species  of  this 
genus  described,  chicAy  natives  of  the  West  Indies  ; 

* some  are  stately  trees.  The  C.  Senna,  which  produces 

the  Senna  leaves  used  in  medicine,  is  a native  of  Persia 
and  Arabia. 

CASSICCS,  from  the  Latin  riusis,  abelmet,  Brisson, 
CAinique.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  family  CoNiroitres,  order  Pasttrini,  class  Jvet. 

Generic  character:  beak  large  and  conical,  very  thick 
at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  head 
and  rather  elevated  where  attached  to  the  forehead  | 
nostrils  small,  round,  and  pierced  on  the  sides. 

The  birds  which  form  this  genus  have  been  separated 
from  the  genus  Ortolu*  by  Cuvier,  in  consequence  of 
the  diOcrent  shape  of  the  beak,  which  in  the  latter  is 
compressed  and  arched,  but  in  the  former  is  quite 
straight } the  name  Cossicus  is  assigned  to  it  on  account 
of  the  base  of  the  beak  rising  on  the  forehead  and 
sloping  out  the  feathers  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a 
helmet.  These  birds  are  gregarious,  living  together  in 
large  societies  like  the  Rooks  •,  they  construct  their 
nests  in  the  form  of  on  alembic,  the  entrance  being  by 
a narrow  neck,  which  is  attached  to  the  branches  of 
trees.  They  arc  generally  natives  of  America,  living 
upon  insects  and  maize,  upon  which  they  commit 
great  depredations,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
btates  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Afoize  Thievet. 

Cuvier  has  divided  them  into  three  subgenera,  Cat- 
Mievs,  li'lcrus,  and  Xanthomtu,  from  some  triAiog  dif- 
ferences in  the  sbape  of  the  beak. 

a Catttcuz,  in  which  the  base  of  the  beak  rises  upon 
the  forehead  so  as  to  expand  the  feathers  in  a semi- 
circular slope. 

C Crutatui,  Cuv.  i OrioUu  Cristatiu,  Gmel.  j Xan^ 
tkomui  Maximut,  PaXi.i  Crested  Oriole,  Lnih.i  Crested 
Cassique.  This  species  was  Arat  described  by  PuUas  in 
the  Spicilegia  Zookijrica,  under  the  name  of  XanOurTntts 
]Hasimus ; U is  about  the  size  of  a Magpie ; the  general 
colour  of  the  mole  block,  with  the  lower  port  of  the 
bock,  rump,  and  vent,  chestnut,  whilst  the  female  is  of 
on  olive-grccn  colour,  and  has  the  tail  yellow  as  In  the 
male,  with  the  middle  feathers  dusky  j the  head  of 
both  has  a narrow  recumbent  crest  j the  eyes  blue  ; 
the  bill  of  a dusky  yellow  and  legs  black.  Native  of 
Surinam. 

C.  Jleworrhous,  Lin.;  U Cassique  rouge,  Buff. ; ifed- 
rumped  Oriole,  Lath.;  Red-rum^  CaMtpte.  The  ge- 
neral colour  of  a deep  shining  black,  with  the  binder 
part  of  the  back,  the  rump,  and  vent,  of  a deep  crim- 
son ; bill  and  legs  as  in  the  C.  Cristatus.  Native  of 
South  America. 

P^ttcus,  Lin.;  le  Cassique  jaune  du  Bresii,  Buff.; 
Persian  Pie,  WiUugh  ; YelhM  Cassique.  About  the  size 
of  our  Blackbird,  of  a glossy  black  colour,  with  a 


violet  tuige ; the  wings  marked  by  a large  yellow  CA&StCUS 
spot ; the  rump  and  base  of  the  tail  except  the  two 
middle  feathers  yellow  ; legs  black  : this  bird  has  the 
power  of  raising  the  neck  feathers  so  as  to  form  a kind 
of  hood  ; it  is  the  Gron(f  Troupitile  of  Azzoni.  Though 
named  by  Linnwus,  Persicus,  it  is  not  a native  of 
Fersia  bnt  of  South  America  ; it  lives  in  societies  like 
Rooks,  and  numerous  nests  arc  found  in  the  some  tree, 
which  are  shaped  like  an  alembic  and  about  eighteen 
inches  long : it  is  very  prolUic,  breeding  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a year ; is  easily  domesticated, 
and  has  the  habits  of  a IWrot,  being  easily  taught  to 
speak,  &c.  but  it  has  a very  unpleasant  smell  like 
Castor 

^ Icterus,  Cuv.  'Of  which  the  beak  expands  the 
feathers  in  an  angular  slope,  itself  however  being 
arched  throughout  its  whole  length. 

C.  forms,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Parius,  Gmel.;  le  Carouge 
de  Cayenne,  Buff. ; Ckettnut  and  Black  Baltimore  Bird, 

Lath.  About  six  inches  in  length ; head,  neck,  and 
back  as  far  as  the  middle  black,  the  other  parts  dusky, 
except  the  tail  and  the  greater  wing  coverts,  which 
are  black,  and  the  secondaries  edged  white ; beak  and 
feet  blue  black.  Native  of  (.'ayenne. 

C.  ('ayanensis,  Cuv.;  Orialui  Cayanensis,  Lin.;  le 
Carouge  de  VtsledeSt.  Tlu/mas,  Buff.;  Cayenne  Cas- 
sique.  Site  of  a Lark,  black  wiUi  a yellow  spot  on  the 
wings,  like  C.  I\rsicus.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Louisianut,  C!uv.;  Oriolus  Cuf>en$is,  (irocl.;  Ca» 
rouge  OUte  de  la  LouUiane,  i Olive  Oriole,  Fen.j 
Olive  Cassique.  About  six  inches  long;  beail  and  body 
olive,  sides  the  same,  dashed  with  yellow*  ; throat 
orange;  belly  yellow;  legs  ash  brown.  Native  of 
Louisiana,  and  not  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
cordiog  to  Cuvier. 

C,  Lhrtfsocephalus,  Cuv.;  Oriolus  ('hrysoccphalus, 

Gmel.;  Gold-beaded  Oriole,  I,ath.;  GoUl-head^^  Can- 
tique.  About  eight  inches  long  ; crown  of  the  head, 
wing  and  tail  coverts  yellow.  Native  of  America. 

C.  f)oiNijiireN5is.  Cuv.;  Oriolus  Domin  , Gmel.;  SL 
Domingo  Cassique.  General  colour  block,  lower  part 
of  (he  belly  and  vent  yeilow. 

C.  A*i^cr,  Cuv. ; Gracula  Quiscula,  Lin. ; Purple 
Grakle,  Pen. ; Black  Casdque.  Length  of  the  male 
thirteen  inches,  of  the  female  eleven  ;a  upper  parts 
a bright  bluc-bUck,  under  parts  green  and  copper 
coloured,  growing  more  dusky  towards  the  vent ; the 
tail  taking  great  variety  of  shopes;  bill  and  legs  black; 
the  female  entirely  dusky.  Native  of  the  United 
States.  Cuvier  considers  the  Gracula  Quiscula  of 
Catesby  and  the  Gracula  Banta  of  Latham  to  be  vari- 
eties of  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  the  form 
of  the  tail.  They  arc  great  destroyers  of  maize,  and, 
says  Pennant,  **  after  the  breeding  season,  they  return 
with  their  young  from  their  most  distant  quarters.  In 
Aights  continuing  for  miles  in  length,  blackening  the 
very  sky,  in  order  to  moke  their  depredations  on  the 
ripeaing  maize." 

V Xunthomus  of  Cuvier,  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  having  the  bill  j>erfectly  straight. 

C,  iclerur,  Cuv. ; Oriolus  Icterus,  Liu. le  Troupiale, 

Buff. ; Large  Boaana  Bird,  Brown.  This  beautiful 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  the  Blackbird,  the  head,  throat, , 
neck,  and  middle  of  the  back  black,  the  other  parts 
yellow  ; two  white  bars  across  the  wings  ; legs  dusky 
or  lead-coluurcd ; bill  pale.  Native  of  the  United 
States ; is  easily  domesticated,  following  those  who 
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CASGICUS  have  the  core  of  it,  and  fond  of  being  played  with  : it 
ia  domesticated  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
in^  insects. 

C.MmVfCav,}  Oriohs  Mimtr,  fkiff. ; Tanagra  Bo- 
naritH9U,  Buff.;  A?bicb  CtiHer  considers  the  same  bird, 
arc  black,  with  the  wiiij^s  and  tail  of  a bluish  cast  j 
the  female  not  so  decp>coloored.  Native  of  North 
America. 

C o^menraitvs,  Cuv. ; Oriolu4  jirntriautui,  Gmel.  { 
te  TroupiaU  de  CayenNc,  Bufflj  .^lucrican  Casi^oe. 
About  seven  inches  long;  chin,  throat,  and  breast  of 
a deep  red,  as  are  also  the  ed^es  uf  ibe  wid^;  re- 
mainder of  Cbe  pluouge  black.  N'ative  of  Guiana.  The 
C.  Guyanfn$is  probably  a variety  of  this  species. 

PAcniceus,  Cuv. ; Orioltu  PAffniorus,  Lin. ; /e 
Comfuandeurp  Buff. ; ifed-wui^ed  Orto^,  IdSith. ; Bed- 
Starling,  Catesby.  Size  of  a StarLiog  ; colour 
black,  except  the  uing  coverts,  which  arc  of  a deep 
scarlet,  bounded  below  by  a yellowish  white  edge  } 
the  female  has  the  red  patch  less  distinct.  Native  of 
the  United  States. 

An  extremely  good  description  of  the  general  man- 
ners of  thi.s  species  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant 

**  They  inhabit,"  says  he,  **  fron»  the  province  of 
New  York  to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  In  North 
America  they  are  called  Ked-winged  Starlings,  and 
Swamp  Blackbirds ; In  Mexico,  Contmendadores,  from 
their  red  shoulders  resembling  a hailge  worn  by  the 
Commanders  of  a certain  Spanish  Order.  That  king- 
dom seems  to  be  their  most  southern  residence.  They 
appear  in  New  York  in  April,  and  leave  the  country 
in  October.  They  |H-obably  continue  the  whole  year  in 
the  southern  parts ; at  least  Catesby  and  Law-son  moke 
z>o  mention  of  their  departure.  They  are  seen  in  flocks 
innumerable,  obscuring  at  times  the  very  sky  w^ith 
their  multitudes.  They  were  esteemed  the  pest  of  the 
colonies,  making  most  dreadful  havoc  antong  the 
maize  and  other  grain,  both  when  new  sown  and  when 
ripe.  They  are  very  bohl  and  net  to  be  terrified  with 
a gun;  for  notwithstanding  the  sportstnan  makes 
elaughtcr  in  a flock,  the  remainder  wiU  take  a short 
flight,  and  settle  again  in  the  same  field.  The  fanners 
sometimes  attempt  their  destruction  by  steeping  the 
maize  in  a decoction  of  white  hellebore  before  they 
plant  iL  The  birds  which  eat  this  prepared  corn  arc 
seized  with  a vertigo  and  fall  down  } which  sometimes 
drives  the  rest  away.  'Jliis  potion  is  particularly  aimed 
against  the  Purple -Graklc,  or  Purple  Jackdaw,  which 
consorts  in  myriads  with  this  species,  as  if  in  con- 
spiracy against  the  labours  of  the  hus^ndman.  The 
fowler  seldom  shoots  among  the  flocks  but  some  of 
each  kind  falL  They  appear  in  greatest  numbers  in 
autumn,  when  they  receive  addKions  from  the  retired 
parts  of  the  country,  in  order  to  prey  on  the  ripened 
maize.  Some  of  the  colonies  have  established  a reward 
ol  threepence  a dozen  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jack- 
daws ( and  in  New  England  the  intent  was  almost 
effected,  to  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants,  who  at  length 
discovered  thai-Providcncc  had  not  formed  even  these 
secmiagly  destructive  birds  in  vain.  Notwithstanding 
they  caused  such  havoc  among  the  grain,  they  made 
ample  recompense  by  clearing  the  ground  of  noxious 
worms  with  which  it  abound.  As  soon  as  the  birds 
were  destroyed,  the  reptiles  had  full  leave  to  multiply^ 
the  consequence  was  the  total  loss  of  the  grain  in  1749, 
when  the  New  Englanders,  late  repentants,  were 
obliged  to  get  their  bay  from  Pensylvania,  asKl  even 


from  Great  Britain.  The  Red -winged  Orioles  build  GAfifllCUS 
their  nests  in  bushes,  and  among  the  reeds  in  retired  — ' 

zwanipi,  in  the  form  of  a hang-oest  > leaving  it  sue- 
pooded  at  su  prodigious  a height,  aud  by  so  wondrous 
an  insiiact,  that  the  highest  floods  never  reach  to 
destroy  it.  The  nest  is  long,  made  externally  with 
broad  grass,  a little  plastered,  thickly  lined  with  bent 
or  withered  grass.  'Jlie  eggs  are  white,  ibioly 
irregularly  streaked  with  black.** 

C.  Leuooptenm,  Cuv.;  Oriolu*  LeucopUrtu,  Gmel.; 

Cassique.  Size  of  a Lark  ; general  colour 
blacit.  with  a white  spot  on  the  wings.  Native  of 
Cayenne. 

C.  IcUroc*phalu$,  Cuv,;  Oriolus  Jeteroceph,,  Lin.; 
le  Carouffe  de  CqyeaNc,  Buff.;  YellowhftuUd  .Storlmg, 

£dw. ; YeUote -headed  Cauitfut,  Head  and  neck  yellow  ; * 

bill  black  ; legs  brown.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  Bo/tanu,  Cuv. ; Oriolua  Bonana,  Lin.;  U Carouge^ 

Buff.;  Bommu  Bird,  Brown.  About  seven  inches  long ; 
head.  Deck  and  breast  clicstnut ; upper  part  of  back 
black  j lower  part,  rump,  belly,  thighs,  vent  and 
under  wing  coverts  chestnut ; greater  wing  coverts, 
quills  and  toil  black  ; hill  block  ; legs  grey.  Native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  builds  a curious  nest,  forming 
the  fourth  part  of  a sphere,  which  is  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  a Bonaiui  leaf,  and  composed  of  tho 
fibres  of  the  TdlMuhia  utneoidea. 

C.  Mcxicanut,  Cuv. ; Orioiua  StM  Higpant^,  Lath.  ; 

Afericon  i 'auique.  Size  of  a Blackbird  j head  and  wings 
black,  smaller  coverts  slightly  edged  with  yellow,  and 
spotted  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  shoulder;  near 
the  tip  of  the  tail  a block  bar  ; bill  and  legs  yellow. 

Native  of  South  America. 

C.  Xanthomut,  Cuv.;  Oriolua  Xauthornat,  Lin. ; U 
petit  Cul-jaune  de  Cayenne,  Buff. ; Leaaer  Bonoau  Bird, 

£dw.  Length  seven  inches ; geoeral  colour  black ; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white  and  sometimes  forming 
a white  bar  across  the  wing.  Native  of  South  America. 

C Baltimore,  Cuv.;  Oriohis  Balt.,  Gmcl.;  Baltimore 
Bird,  Catesby.  About  the  siae  of  a Sparrow  ; head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  bright  black  ; rest 
of  the  body  of  a bright  orange,  as  are  the  smaller  wing 
coverts,  hut  the  larger  are  black  with  wliite  tips  ; 
quill  fratbers  dusky  black  with  white  edges ; two 
middle  tail  feathers  black,  the  outer  orange ; bdl  lead 
colour  and  legs  black.  The  feintde  is  of  an  olive  brown, 
above  the  throat  block,  under  parts  yellowish ; tall 
dusky  with  yellow  edges.  Native  of  tbe  northern  parts 
of  America. 

C.  a^puriM,  Cuv. ; Orioltu  Spnrims,  Lin.  Probably 
only  a variety  of  the  preceding,  not  having  such  bright 
colours,  and  tbe  tail  being  cuneiform. 

C.  Mtlanclioliats,  Ctir.i  OrioUu  MelaacX,  lAa.  i the 
Schomkurger,  Edw.  Size  of  a I.«ark ; of  a ferrugi- 
nous brown  colour  varied  with  black  ; sides  of  tbe 
head  black,  descending  on  either  side  of  the  neck. 

Native  of  Mexico. 

See  Linnsi  Syjtenia  Satura  i Buffon,  nistoire  Natu- 
Ttlle;  Vuxier,  Jnimat;  Pennant,  ifrcric  Zoology; 

Edwards,  Natural  H'ulorf  of  HNronimoa  Birds,  Ac. 

CASSIDA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  luaecU  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Oferysoiuelinw.  Generic  cha- 
rndert  anteon*  submonlHform,  gradually  enlarging 
towanis  the  apex  ; mouth  beneath  ; pslpi  short ; bead 
concealed  under  the  thorax,  which  has  no  anterior 
notch  ] body  auborbicular,  depressed,  shield-shaped, 
marginaled. 
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CASMDA.  The  iitsect)i  of  tbie  gvouo  are  intecetiteg  from  the 
prettiaeM  of  their  fonns  aod  geoeml  Mpeet»  as  weU 
C^ssi-  the  silvur  or  golden  hues  of  the  el^n,  and  the 

yt’lARI.^  jringnlarity  of  the  lame  and  pupa.  They  lire  on  the 
juices  of  plants,  against  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
which  they  remain  a long  time  together  almost  mo- 
tionless. Their  habits  resemble  those  of  the  CAryso* 
mtlUttf  in  general,  in  which  article  they  are  described. 

CAivSJDARIA,  in  2bs/o|ry,  agenusof  univalve  shells 
of  the  family  Piirpuri/era.  Generic  character  : shell 
obovatc  or  ovate-oblong  j aperture  longitudinal,  nar- 
row, terminating  at  the  base  in  a curved,  soinewliat 
ascending  canal ; right  lip  maiginated,or  folded  back; 
JeR  lip  covering  the  columelhi,  generally  rough>  gra- 
nulate, tuberculate  or  wrinkled. 

CASSIDULGS,  in  Zooiofy,  a genus  of  the  closa 
EchinoderntatOr  order  Ptdiculata  of  Cuvier.  Generic 
character:  body  irregular,  elliptical,  oval  or  beait' 
shaped,  convex,  with  very  small  spines  ] ambulacra 
five,  stellate;  mouth  nearly  centr^,  inferior;  anna 
above  the  mai^n. 

Kchmut  of  the  Liunman  arrangement. 

CA9SINE.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  close  Penton- 
dria,  order  Trigyivio,  natural  order  Rhamni.  Generic 
character:  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals  five; 
berry  three-seeded. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  tropical  climates. 

CASSIOPR.\,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Acalrpha 
libera  of  Cuvier.  (jY/cv/hm,  Lin.)  Generic  character : 
body  orbicular,  transparent,  with  arms  beneath ; no 
peduncle  ; no  lentacula  at  the  circumference ; mouths 
four  or  upwards  in  the  inferior  disk. 

Peron,  Ann.  Mut.  xiv.  p.  357. 

CASSIOPEIA,  or  Cassiepeia,  as  Scaligcr  (in  itfoni- 
Ziunt)  writes  it,  a constellation  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, called  by  (he  Greeks  K*0tV/»a  or  because 

it  was  represented  os  a woman  sitting  in  a chair.  This 
constellation  is  near  Cepheus,  not  far  from  the  North 
Pole.  A new  star  appeared  in  tt  in  15rS,  exceeding 
Jupiter  in  magnitude  and  brightness  ; it  diminished 
by  degrees,  and  totally  disappeared  in  about  eighteen 
months,  after  having  excited  much  controversy  among 
the  astronomers.  By  Beta,  Rosa,  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  and  others,  it  was  asserted  to  be  the  same  stxir 
which  appeared  to  the  Magi,  and  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour.  Tycho  Brahe 
opposed  this  supposition.  Keill  and  Pigott  believe 
that  it  lias  a periodical  return,  and  fix  the  interval  at 
1.50  years.  Phil.  Trans.  Ixxvi.  193,  Ixxxvj.  493.  The 
poetical  legend  makes  Cassiopeia  the  wife  of  Cepheus, 
Kii^  of  Ethiopia.  Proud  of  her  distinguished  beauty, 
^le  challenged  the  Nereids.  Tlie  exposure  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda  followed,  and  after  her  rescue  by 
Peracus,  Cassiopeia,  either  as  a reword  or  puuisbineot, 
it  is  not  clear  which,  was  tmnsferred  to  the  skies. 
Aral.  Phtm.  674  ; JVof.  Com.  viU.  6 ; Or.  v. 

CASSIQUlARI,  or  CAsaioeiAaB,  the  name  of  a 
river  in  South  America,  which  has  excited  much  in- 
terest both  in  the  early  and  recent  history  of  that 
country. 

This  celebrated  stream  is,  however,  only  an  arm  of 
the  great  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  which  rises  in  the 
Andes  of  New  Grenada  in  about  I**  N.  latitude, and 
having  flowed  westwani  through  the  plains  in  an  im- 
mense channel,  sends  one  branch  to  the  Orinoco 
directly  north,  and  another  south-easterly  to  the  Ama- 
zons; thus  fbrmiug  a commuiiicatiou  between  New 


Greottb.  Caraccaa>  the  vast  ptaans  of  the  Orinoco,  imd  CAflH. 
the  whole  of  the  south,  by  means  of  the  Maranon  and  Qb’fAJll. 
its  tributary  streams.  The  Caasiquiari  enters  the 
Orinoco  in  3^  north  latitude^  nod  is  navigable 
throughout  its  extent,  though  wi^  some  difficulties, 
os  M.  Humboldt  experieooM  in  the  perils  he  en- 
countered from  the  velocity  of  its  currents  and  other 
causes,  whilst  the  mosquitos  and  ants  were  so  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  in  the  300  miles  of  solitude  through 
which  it  passes,  as  almost  to  deter  the  travellers  from 
proceeding. 

For  many  years  the  assertions  of  the  Indiazu,  Spa- 
niords  or  Portugticse  concermng  this  river,  were  totally 
discredited  by  most  geographers,  and  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Father  Ferreira  of  Para  in  Brazil,  whereon 
it  was  laid  down  with  much  clearness,  was  regarded 
as  wholly  ehimericsl.  Since,  bowover,  the  courage 
and  patient  enterprise  of  Humboldt  has  verified  those 
details,  it  is  admitted  that  the  Portuguese  penetratod 
through  this  route  with  canoes,  as  suited  by  Ferreira, 
in  1744.  Coodamine  has  also  marked  this  junction  of- 
the  two  rivers.  In  the  chaK  appended  to  the  narrative 
of  his  adventurous  journey  down  the  Muranon,  wherein 
he  has  given  a copious  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
be  obtained  a knowledge  of  its  existence. 

Gumilla,  in  bis  excellent  work  entitled  Orinoco 
iUutrada,  printed  in  1741,  ridicules  the  older  historians 
and  geographers  for  their  notions  concerning  this 
ebattoei,  which  he  asserts  was  never  seen,  and  could 
not  exist;  but  by  a singular  coincidence.  La  C'utula- 
mine  was  shown  a short  time  afterwards,  several  ori- 
^oal  letters  of  this  author,  which  had  reached  Para, 
from  his  mission  on  the  Orinoco,  by  means  of  the  Cos- 
slquiari,  the  very  channel  of  the  ^stcnce  of  which 
he  had  so  strenuously  denied  even  the  probability. 

In  the  very  rare  work  of  the  Jesuit  Acuna  written 
in  1641,  there  is  a map  on  which  this  river  is  traced 
under  the  name  of  Curiguacury;  and  in  the  text,  it  is 
stated  that  the  tyrant  A^irre  forced  his  wiiy  by  it,  in 
the  year  1569,  to  Trinidad  ; but  Acuna  refrains  from 
explaining  the  circumstances  attending  this  discovery, 
and  avoids  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  channel,  because  he  had  never  personally 
explored  it. 

Count  Pagan,  in  his  little  work  on  (be  river  Ama- 
zons, jmblUhed  in  1665,  and  now  very  seldom  met 
with,  enters  at  some  length  on  this  subject;  but  in  his 
map  the  word  Cariba  is  made  use  of,  although  in  the 
description  be  clearly  traces  the  same  foriutuion  of 
(bis  ri%er  as  Humboldt  has  dune,  and  uses  the  tuinie 
of  Curigiiacurc,  which  he  says  means  i2io  Ntgro,  or 
Black  Kiver  ; thus  confirming  beyond  a doubt  the 
knowledge  which  the  Spaniards  originally  had  of  U, 
either  through  the  natives  or  by  experience. 

In  the  iiecood  book  of  Acostas  Natural  and  Moral 
Hutory  of  the  Intliat,  wTiUen  a.v  early  as  about  1&6Q, 
and  of  which  roust  of  the  copies  were  burnt  by  the 
Spanish  government  on  account  of  (he  great  inlbrma- 
Uon  it  contains  respecting  the  Indies,  an  outline  of 
the  story  of  Aguirre's  invasion  of  Coraccas  is  given, 
which  Mr.  Southey  has*  made  too  well  known  to  ren- 
der any  details  of  it  necessary ; here  the  juoctiua  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons  is  briefly  but  obscurely 
explained. 

An  inland  communication  between  two  of  (he  most 
celebrated  rivers  of  the  world  it  thus  afforded,  and  as 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Caraccas,  and  of  the 
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CA55U-  Portu^uCM  ill  OuiAiia,  approach  each  oiher  ooarer  tad 
jl^UIARL  nearer  every  year,  this  Datural  canal  will  shortly 
C become  of  the  greatest  importaDce. 

* * , CASSl!^,  in  Zoology,  a gemii  of  univalve  shells,  of 

the  family  ParpuAferfe,  Lam.  Generic  character : 
shell  inflated  j aperture  longitudinal,  narrow,  termi* 
Dating  at  the  base  in  a short  canal,  suddenly  reflexed 
on  the  back  of  the  shell ) columella  transversely  pli> 
cated  or  wrinkled  | right  margin  usually  dentate. 

I'be  animal  resembles  the  ^criaa.  'Jliey  ore  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  &c.  inhabiting  muddy  deeps. 

CASSOCK,  n.  h'r.jtufue,  cuso^ae ; It.  giacco,  cotacoo ; 
Sp.  jaca,  catacu}  Gcr.  katak,  jncire;  li^tch,  kasacke, 
kojfae^e,  jeeie ; Eng.  cat^ck  and  jack.  Junius  adopts 
from  Vossius,  that  the  parent  of  all  these  words  is  the 
Gr.  caaai,  whence  the  Lot.  enra,  applied  generally  to 
any  thing  which  covers  («ve  domun  t»i,  sire  veiti*. 
Wachter  j)  aiul  that  jack  is  corrupted  from  kajacke. 
See  Vossius  *U  I 'Uus  *Ser.  3. 3.  in  e.  Ca$abula.  Vossius 
is  supportetl  by  other  learned  names.  See  Menage  and 
Wachter.  Of  jack,  jaque,  &c.  Skinner  says,  quod  $i 
omnia  a Lat.  taguai.  Wachter  prefers  to  deduce  jodlre 
from  the  Gr.  **nj,  ft  covering.  A cauoek,  tunica  Ion- 
gioT,  is 

A long  cloak  or  vestment ; used  by  a soldier  or  cler- 
gyman. 

■ . ■ ■ But  vUen  Mysse* 

Agaiiw  shall  erect  rt,  he  tWl  put  Uicc  on 
Both  root  snu 

Ckapmmm.  Ihmrr't  Mj/ttfy,  book  xr.  fol.  237. 

1 fltretrhrd  forth  mine  srme  at  leoyth,  and  ewinfing  the  skirt 
of  my  caaofhe  on  hlfb,  rouad  about  my  bead,  by  this  usual  si^e 
aheved,  that  Cbc  enemies  were  at  hand : and  so  Joyniag  with 
them,  rode  amaiue,  sritb  my  horse  rca<ly  by  this  time  to  tyre. 

^ CoL  lU. 

Your  broad-wav  sons  «-ould  never  be  too  sice 
To  close  with  <lidviD,lfbe  paid  Ihcir  priesr; 

But  rais’d  Uirce  steles  biyher,  would  ciiangc  ikeir  note. 
And  qnit  tbc  ctmock  for  the  cantlnfC-coat. 

Jtryden.  Tkt  Hind  uud  fke  PitmtAer,  part  lit. 

1 put  on  a ccsiepur  of  one  of  the  Marquis's  piiards,  and  with 
my  pax«.  the  Duke  of  Nieuburg's  guard,  and  Colonel  Ma>eUe,  a 
Flemish  oScer  in  tbe  Munster  service,  I took  borm  at  the  back 
door  of  Diy  ioa.  Air  Jf'tUiaim  Temple.  To  Sir  John  Temple. 

It  would  be  right  too,  let  me  tell  you, 

To  buy  a gown  of  new  prunelU } 

And  bid  your  maid,  that  art  who  knows, 

Repair  your  casme  at  the  elbows. 

CwwiAorn.  A Letter  to  oCkrfpm^n. 
CASSYTA,  in  Bofony,  a genua  of  the  class  £nn«m- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : corolla 
c&lyclne,  six-parted  » nectary,  three  truncated  gland.i 
surrounding  the  germen } interior  filaments  glandu- 
Itferous  ; drupe  one>seeded.  Seven  species. 

CAST,  r.  *\  Swed. /fui/a ; l)an.  Aos/r.  Ihrc 

Cast,  r.  J thinks  that  wc  owe  this  word  to 

Ca^stawat,  It.  I the  Normans,  since  he  cannot 
Ca'stawav,  aAj.  \ discover  llutt  our  ancestors,  the 
Ca^stsa,  ».  / A.  S.  ever  used  U. 

Ca^stimg,  r.  i With  English  prepositions  sub- 
CaWiso-ket,  Ijoined,  It  is  equivalent  to  certain 
Ca'stlino,  a.  _/ compounds  of  the  Lat.^acere,  to 
throw. 

Thrown  or  cast  from  or  aw.iy  from  j abject ; thrown 
or  cast  down,  d^fed,  (met.)  To  cast  or  throw  out  j 
to  eject,  (Ut.  and  met.)  To  cast  or  throw  in  ^ to  inject, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  ctut  or  throw  against  j to  object, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  cost  forth  or  forward  ; to  project, 
(lit.  and  met.)  To  cart  back  j reject,  (met.)  I’o  cast 
under  j to  svl^eef,  (met.) 


It  has  many  consequential  usages,  and  is  employed  C.K8T. 
with  various  subauditions ; some  of  tbe  former  are  '*^**v^ 
derived  from  wrestimg,  where  the  party  cast  or  thrown, 
is  the  defeated,  beaten,  vanquished  party  ^ and  thus 
to  cast,  is 

To  defeat,  to  beat,  to  vanquish,  to  overcome,  to 
overpower.  And  further. 

To  decide  the  victory,  to  determine  it,  to  declare  or 
pronounce  to  be  defeated  or  overcome ; to  condemn. 

And  thus  generally 

To  decide  or  determine  j to  condemn. 

To  cast  an  account ; — from  the  old  oianner  of  cal- 
culating, (sec  to  CALcciMiTx,)  Is,  to  tell  the  sum,  to 
reckon,  to  compute. 

To  cojf,  sc.  fused  metal  into  a mould  ; is  (o  form  or  * 
fashion  the  mould  or  model  •,  to  mould  or  model  j to 
flx  or  settle  the  form,  the  features,  the  ports  or  pro- 
portions : and  even  the  hue,  or  complexion. 

To  cosf  tbc  mind,  or  thoughts;  is,  to  reflect,  medi- 
tate, consider,  coutrive. 

A1  la  oo  company  beo  wendvn  wor^ 

la  ^ tee  with  god  wyiMl,  lo  at  ^ loste 

la  to  ye  on  cede  uf  (Jaiiycoae  wyncl  here  schtppes  eorU. 

Jt.  Olumetrtrf,  p.  1&. 

Somne  wy>  lance,  aoroe  w\-y  tuerd,  wy^ute  vylenye 
""yf  table*,  ojier  atte  ch«kepc, 

Wyf  eo»tya§r  o)K^T  wjy  Mctynge.  Id.  p.  192. 

That  in  tbeae  women  men  may  all  day  fiod 
There  aa  they  cott  her  bert  thero  it  dwrJIeth. 

Chmtrer.  Of  /.4wrecv  Home. 

Aod  tberfore,  I pray  you,  that  in  this  oecetAitoe  and  la  tii’ia 
nede  ye  eoUt  you  to  overcome  youn*  herte.  Id.  vol.  U.  p.  131. 

lyiis  Acteon,  as  he  well  migbl 

Abuoe  all  other  emtt  hU  ebere.  * 

Oowev.  Conf.  Am.  fat.  IS. 

Ion  aoswerede  to  him  and  seide,  maiMrr,  wc  slgben  ooo  cost- 
luge  out  fendis  ia  tki  name  which  saetfa  not  ns  and  wc  have  forr- 
blden  blm.  tVict^.  Mmrk,  eh.  lx. 

Jehu  answered  him,  aaylng.  master,  we  aawe  one  eoAfmge  not 
deoils  in  tby  ajune,  wblckc  folowetb  not  n,  and  we  forbid  be- 
cause be  folowed  vs  not  IMle,  1&51. 

This  aciv  rarnenler  goth  forth  bis  way, 

Ful  oh  ^ said  alas,  and  wa  la  wa. 

And  to  bis  wif  He  t^d  his  privetee. 

And  she  was  ware,  and  knew  it  b^  than  he 
Wbat  tU  this  queinte  toA  was  for  to  sey. 

Ckaueer.  The  SJiltrr's  TaU, 

Mia  bin  aUo  tbe  maladies  colde. 

The  derke  trvsons,  and  <a»te$  olde. 

Id.  The  Kmigkt't  Tale,  r.  2470. 

A woreke  that  is  msdc  with  tbe  hsnde  of  y*  crmArsnian  and  tbe 
cesler,  clotbed  wUb  ycUiwe  ^Icke  and  scarlet. 

Bihle,  15&1.  Jeremy,  ch.  X. 

Bat  when  they  drawe  ny«  voui  the  aKmota>*nc«,  tlie  sling 
ratirrt  CIUDC  out  agayoat  them.  /d.  JniUth. 

I Apollo's  powre  prevail'd, 

And  rapt  Agenor  from  k'is  resell,  whom  quietly  he  plar't 

M Ubout  tbc  skirmish,  eattnig  misU  to  save  from  beiog  cbac'l. 

t’hapMtan.  /looter's  Jtimd,  book  xxi.  fol.  298. 

Of  sll  his  course  wben  etutimg  up  the  scroules. 

They  Hade  each  moment  did  some  Karmc  conspire, 

Thai,  (even  when  dying,)  b«  distress’d  n-eakc  souls. 

So  that  no  eml  could  mitigate  his  ire. 

Stirling.  lJ»oMf~d»y.  I’hf  tenth  J/oure. 

Three  doill  broyle*.  bred  of  sn  syrry  word, 

Bvtbec  old  Capulct  and  Mountague, 

Uane  thrice  disturfi’d  the  quiet  of  our  streets, 

And  made  Verous’s  ancient  citizens 
Cost  by  their  grauc  besceioiog  oraamenU 
To  wield  old  partizsns. 

Shmktpetir*.  Romeo  and  «7vf»er,  fob  $3* 
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Bot.  Wbf  rlrt  ^9  look«  on  r*,  aikd  ikake  your  kcad, 

AtMl  call  orphans,  wrttclws.  rattawaye*, 

\t  tltat  cwr  ooUle  fattier  veru  aliue. 

Shtik$f^e•rt.  Kichttr^  ///’.  Ibl,  IS3. 
Afxl  when  tike  mind  la  qoickned,  out  of  doubt 
The  or^ns,  tbuiipht  defunct  and  dead  before, 

Brcakc  rp  their  drovste  irraue,  and  newly  moue 
With  cured  alough,  and  fresh  legertlie. 

U.  ;/wy  r.  foL83. 


Others  there  be  who  make  their  boast  and  report  with  joy  unto 
oUiers,  how  in  the  partition  of  their  palrimooy  they  hare  by 
coimiog  roar*  eoonjr- calf hcil  ilielr  brethrren,  and  ouer-wroeghl 
them  so  hy  their  eimtelou*  eircomreBlioa,  fine  wit  and  alie  potl- 
cica,  as  that  they  bare  cone  away  with  titc  better  part  by  odds. 

HolUtui.  rtutmrk,  fol.  149. 


M'here  do  ccmmI  piAs  Itauc  plarc,  nor  bear  the  sway. 
What  arc  the  men,  but  witful  castaway. 

A/irrawr/hr  MagUtraiet,  foi.  112. 

That  ao  penon  wbatsocrrr  shall  be  ndmitted  without  a risible 
qoearity  ia  hb  upect,  or  peculiar  e«r<  of  cfiuntensacc,  of  which 
the  presidrot  aad  olhreni  for  tW  time  beia|f  are  to  determiue, 
■nA  Uie  president  U>  hare  Itie  castiag  rolee. 

5/srW«/er,  No.  17. 

Obserring  ooe  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  otter  stran* 
gcr  to  him,  witba  eatt  la  bis  eye,  which,  tnetboogbt,  expressed 
an  cinotioD  of  beort  rcry  diflTcreot  from  what  routd  be  raised  by 
an  ub3ect  so  ngreeabte  os  the  feotleinan  he  looked  at,  I Iwpan  to 
coDsider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condiiioo  of  an 
eorioits  man.  No.  19. 


The  biisiiicss  men  are  chiefly  conrersaat  in,  does  not  only  fire 
a certain  vatt  or  turn  to  their  minds,  hut  is  rery  often  apparent 
In  tkrir  outward  bebariour,  ood  some  of  the  most  indifferent 
actions  of  their  tires.  /<f.  No.  197. 

Nature  herself  has  assigned,  to  erery  emotion  of  the  soul,  its 
particular  coMt  of  the  countcoaace,  tone  of  roiee,  and  manner  of 
gttture.  Id.  No.  541. 

Upera  Cheke's  learniog  also  be  ee*t*  a blur,  when  he  says,  that 
for  lUs  other  MiAcienctcs,  besides  skill  In  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was 
pedantic  enough,  as  appears  fay  his  books. 

Strypt.  MeauMriy  Edward  VI.  Avw. 


If  be,  whom  ths  world  jndfes  a taint,  may  ^ be  in  the  fall 
of  liiUerness  and  a sod  of  per^tion,  b it  poeslbie  that  such  a one, 
whose  actions  proclaim  him  cvea  to  the  world  for  a reprobate  and 
a cciz-ee-ay,  should  yet  Indeed  he  a pious  and  sincere  person. 

5a«fA.  5mis0Nf,  voL  xi.  scm.  liil.  xir. 

As  politic  as  those  who,  when  the  moon 
At  bright  sod  glorious  in  s river  shone. 

Threw  tatHng~ntU  with  equal  cuouing  at  her, 

To  catch  her  with,  and  pull  her  out  o'th  water. 

Butin.  Tht  Elrpkaui  ia  tht  Maun. 

Hier  have  upon  cattiug  up  their  accounta  found,  that  tlie  suf* 
ferings  of  this  present  life  arc  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  riiatl  be  revealed. 

StilUug/Utl.  Stratum!,  rol.  i.  serm.  xii. 

All  was  pure  within  t no  fell  remorse. 

Nor  anxious  riur/jif/-M;i  of  what  might  be, 

Alarm'd  bis  peaceful  bosom.  Blatr.  Tk*  G'rere. 

CASTALIA,  in  a gemia  of  bivalve  shells, 

{Acr}ihata  tttlufta,)  forniiitg  a sort  of  transition  be* 
tween  Tri^oNia  ami  Unto,  or  beCtvecti  marine  nml  flu* 
viatilc  shells,  (icncric  cbomcler : shell  etiuivalvc, 
iiiet|ui1utentl,  triangular ; nutes  decorticate,  inflected 
behind  ; hinge  with  two  laincUatc  teeth,  transversely 
striated  ; one  posterior  remote,  (ruuente  ; the  other 
anterior  longitudinal,  lateral;  ligament  external. 

The  external  aspect  of  this  shell  and  its  relation  in 
many  points  to  the  genus  Unto  would  lead  to  its  ar- 
rangement with  the  fresh-water  genera,  but  its  luibi- 
tatiou  is  not  known. 

CASTANET,  cor/asc/fo,  Sp.j  c«wlajf»effe,Fr.  probably 
because  it  was  originally  made  from  the  wo<^  of  the 
chestnut*tree.  A snapper  fiislenet)  by  dancers,  espe- 
cially in  Spain,  on  their  fingers,  and  sounded  in  time 
to  their  movements. 


CASTE. 


CASTE,  a term  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese 
word  Outa,  which  signifies  family,  race,  breed,  has 
been  used  in  India,  to  express  those  hereditary  dis- 
tinctlon.‘i  of  rank  and  occupation,  which  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  established  among  the  Ilindbs; 
and  it  boa  thence  become  usual,  in  our  own  lnngur.gc, 
to  denote  by  this  tern),  any  similar  hereditary  distinc- 
tions whatever. 

The  division  of  the  whole  community  into  difierent 
classes,  to  each  of  which  a distinct  ^rank,  authority, 
and  Gccupation  was  attached,  and  handed  down  from 
fiitbcrto  son,  as  on  hereditary,  inalienable  possession; 
UQCutitml  ns  it  appears,  and  iuconsistent  with  the  com- 
mon feelings,  and  cotnmon  sense  of  mankind,  proves, 
upon  inquiry,  to  have  prevailed  to  a much  greater 
extent,  and  at  an  earlier  ikcriod  than  could  have  been 
supposed  ; and  iinincdiaiely  suggests  a question  as  to 
the  probable  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a system. 

Egypt-  *»  The  Egyptians,"  says  Herodotus,  (ii.  1C4,)  *'arc 
divided  into  seven  classes;  1.  priests,  3.  warriors,  3. 
herdsmen,  4. swine-herds, 3.  tradesmen, C.interjireters, 
and  7.  seamen."  **  They  are  not  allowed,"  he  adds, 
( 166,)  •*  to  follow  any  other  profession  lha4)  that  of  ibcir 
ancestors,  which  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.'* 
The  priests  and  warriors  were  the  only  persons  who  re- 
ceived any  marks  of  diatinction.  These  seven  classes 
appear  to  have  been  also  arranged  under  three  diflereut 

Tot..  xtx. 


heads:  1.  the  priests ormenof  distinction ; S.  the  sol- 
diersaml  husbandmen;  andS.  the  mechanics.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  (t.SS,  74.)and  l^ato,  (in  his  7’imavt,)  mention 
six  classes,  and  Diodorus,  in  another  place,  five.  It  U 
therefore  most  probable,  that  there  were  three  primary 
divisions,  which  were  again  subdivided,  and  the  ap- 
parent disagreement  of  these  writers  with  themselves, 
may  be  thus  reconciled.  that  wc  find  this  custom 
established  among  a }>eople,  who  were  civilized 
before  almost  any  other.  It  also  prevailed  *»tuongj^^y^ 
the  Assyrians,  (the  next  in  point  of  anlitjuity  to  the 
Egyptians,)  If  wc  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  Dio- 
dorus, which  is  indeed  very  doubtful,  as  Ctesias,  who 
deserves  little  credit,  seems  to  lie  bis  only  voucher. 

Tlic  Athenians,  according  to  nuto,  (in  his  Athena, 

were  anciently  divided  into  the  distinct  and  hereditary 
classes  of  priests,  mechanics,  herdsmen,  hunters, 
labourers,  and  warriors,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  to  any  business,  but  that  to  which  they  were 
boro. 

Aristotle,  (Polii.  vil.)  observes,  that  Minos  csta*  Crete, 
blished  the  same  distinction  of  classes  in  Crete,  as 
Sci^oBtris,  aecnnling  to  some  persons,  had  done  iu 
Egypt,  where  it  was  still  maintained. 

IJoth  the  Musulmdn  and  Gcbr  trmiitioDS,  respecting  Penia. 
ancient  Persia,  mention  the  existence  of  such  a dis- 
tinction iu  that  country.  According  to  Uic  Tdrfkh 
9 a 
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Muatakhob,  Jemshld,  one  of  the  earliest  Persian  Kin^, 
divided  all  his  flubject.^  into  three  classes } Ibe  warriors, 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  artisans.  Here  we  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  Indian  system,  and  accordingly  we 
learn,  from  other  historians,  that  four  was  the  reiU  num> 
bcr.  (Sir  J.  Malcolm’s  Hist,  of  Persia,  i.  ^06.)  In  the 
ZanddvtsiH  it  is  said,  **  that  Ormutd  declared.  There 
arc  three  rules  of  condoct  and  h>ur  stales  ; the  state 
of  .the  priest,  that  of  the  soldier,  that  of  the  1m$l>and- 
man,  and  that  of  the  artisan  or  labourer.”  This  is  the 
Ter)'  counterpart  of  the  Ilindh  scheme } and  would 
alone  be  suflicient  to  show  tlie  close  connection  which 
fonucrly  existed  between  the  religions  and  govern- 
nient  of  Persia  and  India.  7*he  Iberians,  perha]>s  a 
people  of  Persian  origin,  were  also  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  Strabo,  (Ub.  11.)  Something  very 
simibu*  to  the  Indian  regulations,  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  Peruvians,  (Carli  Lettres  Americainei,  xiv.) 
and  traces  of  a sinrilar  institution  have  been  noticed 
among  the  Mexicans.  (CUvigero,  Hut.  of  Mexirc,  1.  5.) 
But  those  writers,  who,  like  Millar,  (Hut.  Piew  of  the 
Engl.  Gov.  i.  ?,)  ascribe  the  distinctions  of  rank  ob- 
served by  our  Saxon  anccstbrs,  to  a like  system,  have 
been  misled  by  too  ardent  a desire  to  generalize,  and 
might,  with  equal  reason,  derive  every  hereditary  dis- 
tinction whatever  from  ibis  singular  institution. 

Among  the  llindus,  whether  first  devised  by  their 
ancestors,  orlrorrowcd  from  any  more  ancient  people, 
this  institution  is  still  mainuuned,  if  not  in  all  its 
purity,  yet  with  such  a scrupulous  regard,  oa  elTec- 
tuaily  checks  any  daring  infraction  of  it ; and  though 
the  accounts  of  India,  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  (ireeks,  are  neither  sufficiently  copious,  nor  always 
consistent  with  each  other,  it  is  plain,  from  all  of 
them,  thnt  a peculiar  claEsificatioo  of  the  Hindhs 
exist^  some  centuries  before  the  commencement  of 
our  era ; and  several  circumst.inces  render  it  highly 
probable,  that  it  was  no  other  (ban  the  one  which  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day. 

An  institution  of  such  antiquity,  protlucing  such  n 
singular  modification  of  society,  and  acting  so  (>owcr- 
fuUy  upon  (he  habits  and  opinions  of  every  individual 
in  the  coinmunily,  cannot  but  be  deserving  of  a close 
examination.  It  shall  therefore  be  detailed,  as  far  as 
our  limits  will  allow  : and  to  a succinct  account  of  the 


different  classes  and  their  principal  subdivisions,  a few 
words  shall  be  added,  respecting  the  consequences  of 
such  a check  to  the  natural  progress  of  civilisation  ; 
the  effects  already  produced  on  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  11  indhs,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  likely 
to  retard  their  further  improvement.  The  origin  of 
these  restrictions,  as  assigned  bytho  Hindhs  them- 
selves, shall  then  be  briefly  noticed,  and  followed  by 
A few  inferences,  arising  from  the  preceding  state- 
ments, as  to  the  causes  and  events  which  probably  led 
to  their  first  adoption  and  ultimate  establishment. 

I.  Primiuy  1.  Xhc  great  and  lemiing  divisions  among  the  Hindhs 
arc  four  j thccUwsesof  Hrihmanas.  Cshatriyas,  Viusyas, 
Brsmhim  .Sddras,  OS  their  names  arc  written  in  Sanscrit ; or 
Chotrec  or  Brkmhan.  K’batrf,  Baits,  and  Shddar,  os  they  are  com- 
Kliutrcc,  mnnly  called  by  (he  people.  In  one  of  the  Vddas,  and 
saiTcd  poems,  the  supposed  works  of  inspira- 
tion,  more  particularly  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  the 
Uindh  is  told,  that  the  Creator  '*  caused  the  Br&hnian 
to  pnjcecd  from  hU  mouth,  the  Cshatriya  from  bis 
arm,  the  raisya  from  bis  thigh,  and  the  Sddra  friim 
his  foot  j”  and  the  names  of  those  clasecs  are  derived 


from  words  indicating  the  leareiog,  the  valour,  the 
wealth,  and  the  diligence  by  which  the  individuals  in 
them  ought  to  be  distinguished.  The  first,  therefore, 
is  the  priestly  order,  appointed  to  regulate  the  religion 
and  the  laws  j the  second,  the  military,  whose  business 
it  is  to  protect  and  (Hinish  ; the  third,  the  mercantile 
class,  whose  industry  will  be  crowned  with  wealth  j 
and  the  fourth,  comprehends  nil  the  inferior  labourers, 
who  are  to  earn  only  a scanty  subsistence  bj-  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  The  respective  duties  and  lunctions  of 
the  different  dosses,  arc  more  explicitly  rc^  caled  iu 
another  text  of  Menu. 
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For  the  Bake  of  preserving  this  universe,  (he 
Being,  supremely  glorious,  allotted  separate  duties  to 
those  who  sprung  respectively  from  his  mouth,  his 
arm,  his  thigh,  and  his  foot.  To  Brahmans  he  assigned 
the  dudes  of  reading  the  V^da,  of  teaching  i|,  of  sacri- 
ficing, of  assisting  others  to  sacrifice,  of  giving  aims, 
if  they  be  rich,  and  if  indigent,  of  receiving  gifts.  To 
defend  the  people,  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read 
the  VMa,  to  shun  the  dIuremenU  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tion, arc,  in  a few  words,  the  duties  of  a Cshaihya.  To 
keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  bestow  largesses,  to  sacrifice, 
to  read  the  Scripture,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at 
interest,  and  to  cultivate  land,  arc  prescribed,  or  per* 
mitted  to  a Palsyn.  One  principal  duty  the  Supreme 
Ruler  asftign.s  to  a .Sitdra,  namely,  to  serve  the  before- 
mentioned  classes,  without  depreciating  their  worth.” 

This  givTs  a clear  outline  of  the  relation,  rank,  pri- 
vileges, and  occupations  of  the  four  original  classes, 
a.*?  they  existed  at  a very  early  period.  Building  on 
thi-s  foundation,  the  llindh  le^slalors,  who,  it  may 
be  observed,  were  necessarily  Brdbuiuns,  did  not  fail 
to  secure  still  greater  udvaotoges  to  their  own  and 
the  higher  orders.  Imprisonment,  banishment,  or  per- 
sonal disgrace  maybe  infiicted  on  a Bruhrann,  but  hU 
life  is  im  iolable.  The  mere  assumption  of  bis  distinc- 
tive thread,  (called  p;dth,)  subjects  a Stiilra  to  a heavy 
fine  i and  if  the  wretch  presume  frequently  to  interfere 
with  the  Brdhman's  ease,  he  is  to  suffer  death.  If  he 
dare  to  sit  down  upon  aBrfthman's  carpet,  baoUhment, 
afier  the  infiiction  of  a most  gross  and  cruel  torture, 
is  to  he  bis  requital  ; and  against  the  most  trifling 
offences  of  which  a man  of  the  lowest  class  can  be 
guilty  towards  an  individual  of  the  sacred  order, 
punishments  are  denounced  as  cruel  as  they  arc  dis- 
proportionate ; while  imprisonment,  fines,  and  repri- 
mands, are  almost  the  only  |>ena1tics  imposed  on 
Brdhmans  in  similar  cases.  Offences  against  the 
second  or  military  class  arc  requited  with  the  same 
inordinate  severity  ; and  in  the  next  state,  the  auda- 
cious Sfidrn  has  nothing  to  expect  but  transmigration 
Into  o tree,  or  some  other  thing  still  legs  desirable. 

1.  Menial  services,  gift.s,  entertainments,  personal  l.Brasiiiit. 
attentions  piiid  to  Hrdhmaiis  secure  endless  advantages 
to  the  Sfidro  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next ; and  many 
are  the  supernatural  cures  performed  by  the  water  in 
which  those  holy  men  have  rinced  their  toes,  or  the 
dust  which  they  have  shaken  from  their  feet ; water 
and  dust  devoutly  collected  and  swallowed  by  the 
humble  Sudras ! 

Tliis  sacred  order  itself,  moreover,  is  not  left  with- 
out sufficient  safegtwrds  for  the  obacr^ance  of  the 
restrictive  clauses  in  the  Ststras,  (Sacred  Books,) 
by  its  own  members,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  inferior 
das!«es.  Ten  ceremonies,  called  Sanscira,  must  be 
duly  performed  before  the  child  of  a Brihman  can 
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eli^m  the  honours  inherited  from  hU  fsther.  Three  of 
^ these  holy  rites  are  performed  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  two  at  the  instant  be  comes  into  the  world, 
two  more  before  he  is  a twelvemonth  old.  another  at 
the  close  of  his  second  year,  and  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  eighth  he  is  invested  with  the  paith  or  sacred 
thread,  the  bad|^e  of  his  order,  (see  toI.  xtui.  p.  761.) 
ami.  aa  soon  as  ia  thought  convenient  after  this  Inves- 
titure. be  may  marry  ; and  thus  perform  the  last  of 
the  ten  sanacira  which  ore  requisite  to  establish  bis 
claim  to  oil  the  honours  due  to  bis  rank.  In  the  south 
of  India,  where  it  seems  they  are  less  degenerate  than 
in  Bengil.  these  rites  are  performed  for  the  daughters 
as  well  as  the  sons  of  Bribmans. 

S.  The  second  order,  aproaebing  In  dignity  to  the 
first,  though  at  a very  wide  interval,  is  consecrated  by 
the  same  burdensome  but  impressive  ceremonies,  and 
invested,  as  the  priests  arc,  with  the  sacred  thread. 
That  important  rite  may  be  performed  at  any  age 
between  eight  ar>d  sixteen.  After  festivals  for  sevei^ 
days,  and  a whole  day  and  night  devoted  to  religious 
ceremonies  and  junketing,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  an  awning  is  spread  before  the  house,  sus- 
tained at  each  of  its  corners  by  a planuin*tree,  and 
adorned  with  branches  of  the  mongo  \ under  this 
canopy,  the  father,  as-sisted  by  a priest,  (Purdhila,) 
presents  sixteen  or  twenty  different  offerings  to  the 
manes  of  his  ancestors,  to  the  SAIn-griuna,  or  sacred 
stone,  the  emblem  of  Vishnu,  (Word,  i.  28-i)  and  to 
the  Earth.  The  forehead  of  the  boy  is  touched  with 
each  of  these  offerings,  and  he  then  rises,  has  his 
head  shaved,  is  anointed  with  oil  and  turmeric,  (Car- 
rumo  tonga,)  bothed,  dressed  in  new  white  garments, 
and  seated  on  a wooden  seat  preparatory  to  the  investi- 
ture. A burut-sacribcc  offered  up  by  the  priest, 
woiship  of  the  ski-grim,  recital  of  prayers,  a change  of 
the  boy's  dress  from  white  to  red,  and  a %'eil  thrown 
over  his  head  to  secure  him  from  profane  eyes, 
prepare  him  for  receiving  a branch  of  the  bih’a. 
marmelos,}  and  a scrip  made  of  cloth  ; the  branch  be 
rests  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a paltkof  three  threads  of 
the  sam.(.SacrAnniim  <Sara,)  is  passed  over  his  left  shoul- 
der, and  suspended  under  his  right  arm,  while  incan- 
tations ore  read.  His  father  then,  guided  by  the  priest, 
repeats  certain  formulas,  and  recites  some  texts  from 
the  Vedas,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  to  shield 
it  from  profaned  cars,  pronounces  three  times  the 
Giyatri  ; **  let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the 
Divine  Ruler,  (Savitri.  the  Sun :)  may  it  guide  our  in- 
tellects !"  The  boy  repeats  this  moat  sacred  text  after 
his  father. 

Here  it  is,  and  here  only,  that  the  ceremony  for  the 
investiture  of  a Brihnian  differs  from  that  used  for  a 
Cshatriya.  Three  parts  only  of  the  Giyatri  are  allowed 
to  be  uttered  by  the  latter.  When  this,  which  is.  in 
fact,  tlie  seal  of  the  initiation, has  been  pronounced,  the 

}>ailh,  six  or  more  threads  of  cotton,  is  substituted 
or  the  temporary  one,  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of 
Brihmans.  Prayers  are  again  repeated  i the  rejected 
cord  of  gmss  (.Vara)  is  fastened  to  his  staff ; shoes  are 
put  on  bis  feet,  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  the  stuff  of 
bilva  wood  on  his  shoulder,  the  scrip  by  his  side, 
and  he  begins  to  beg  of  his  parents  and  the  company 
In  a Sartscrlt  formula.  Alms  are  given,  and  another 
burnt-sacrifice  offered ; at  the  close  of  which,  he  starts 
up  and  declares  his  resolution  to  become  a Brkhraa- 
cbfiri.  (a  mendicant  devotee.)  His  parents  cotreat 
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him  to  remain  at  home  \ he  at  length  yields,  receives  CAffTE. 
a staff  of  bamboo,  instead  of  the  bilva  branch  j hears  ..j-  _j 
other  pmyers  repeated,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  cere- 
mony.  retires  into  the  house,  performs  a service  c.illetl 
sand'hyk,  eats  rice  which  has  been  offered  up  to  the 
idols,  and  becomes  a Brkhman  or  Cshatriya  complete  ! 

The  doily  services  and  studies  allowed  or  enjoined 
to  the  latter,  are  also  much  the  same  os  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  former;  bat,  as  appears  above,  the 
Cshatri3roa  have  to  protect  tbeir  countrymen,  and  were 
destined  to  rule,  as  well  as  defend  them.  They  are 
likelndra,  (the  liindb  Jove.)  to  showerdown  plenty  on 
their  subjects ; like  Sdrya,  (the  Sun.)  to  animate  them 
with  the  rays  of  Royal  favour;  like  Vkyu, (the  Wind, )to 
penetrate  into  all  their  wants  and  intentions;  like 
Yama  (the  judge  of  Hell,)  to  distribute  justice  with  im- 
partiality; like  Varuna.(the  regent  of  Water,)to  enclose 
all  who  transgress;  like  Chandra,  to  cheer  all  by  the 
beams  of  mercy  ] and  like  Prit  bivl, (the  Earth,)  to  sus- 
tain all  by  tbeir  bounty.  But  courage  is  the  duty  of 
every  Cshatriya ; for  all  may  fight,  as  all  ought  to  be 
soldiers.  They/’  says  the  U hagavat,  **  arc  the  favour- 
ites of  Heaven  ; on  abode  among  the  Gods  is  theirs, 
if  (hey  die ; a heaven  upon  earth,  if  they  conquer !” 

3.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  second  and  3.  Byw. 
the  third  classes  ia  still  more  strongly  dcBned  than 

that  between  the  other  two.  The  V'aisyas  can  per- 
form no  religious  riles,  and  ore  forbidden  to  reml  the 
Vi5da;  but  they  wear  the  sacred  cord,  orpaitk,  and  are 
distinguished  in  several  minor  points  from  tbeir 
inferiors. 

4.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  already  said,  how  4.Skooders 
wretched  the  condition  of  the  Sudms  would  be,  were 

the  Hindh  code  rigidly  enforced.  Its  eruictuients  are 
indeed  so  abhorrent  from  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature,  that  it  con  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  ever 
were  executed  in  all  their  rigour ; the  laws  of  Draco 
were  the  essence  of  indulgence,  compared  with  this 
part  of  the  divine  oracles  of  the  Brkhnians  ; and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  men  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  such  a heart-breaking  enthralment.  It  ia 
to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no  detailed  accounts 
of  the  condition  of  the  inferior  classes  in  territories 
under  the  uncontrolleil  power  of  Hindb  rulers.  In  the 
parts  of  India  best  known, — from  which  almost  all  our 
information  respecting  the  natives  is  derived. — the 
Musulmkn  authorities,  at  an  earlier,  end  still  more 
European  interference,  in  later  times,  have  so  often 
checked,  or  modibed  the  execution  of  the  llindb  laws, 
that  the  condition  of  all  classes  has  been  materially 
altered.  Under  the  mild  influence  of  the  British 
Government,  the  ^sudras  are  nut  only  freed  from  the 
apprehension  of  those  dreadful  punishments  to  which 
even  an  involuntary  transgression  once  exposed  them, 
but  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  toldtlmt  they 
have  no  right  to  accumulate  su|>ernuous  wealth,” 

OB  their  grral  legislator  -Menu  has  declarctl.  They 
now  even  dare  to  refuse  tbeir  services  to  Brkhmans. 
unless  a sufficient  recompense  is  offereii.  Bows  and 
external  homage  are  all  the  arrogant  Brihninn  often 
obtains  ; and  it  rarely  happens  that  mure  solid  proofs  of 
veneration  are  given,  unless  theUrkhtnan  condescenda 
to  look  favourably  on  the  degraded  Sudra.  Tha 
Sudras  arc  not  allowed  to  worshi])  the  same  idols  In 
Iheir  private  devotions,  any  more  than  to  use  the  same 
prayers  as  their  superiors.  The  water  of  the  Ganges 
must,  by  them,  be  substituted  fur  the  saU-grinoa,  just 
2x8 
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as  their  prayer*  must  l>e  taken  from  the  I’urinas,  not 
the  \ cdo«.  They  ure  not  prohibited  from  the  exercUe 
of  any  trade,  aint  the  continuation  of  the  same  craft 
from  father  to  *on  U voluntary,  not,  as  has  been  sup* 
po*cd,  imperative.  Many  of  them  choose  the  proles* 
sion  they  think  most  likely  to  become  proiltable; 
though  in  the  more  mechanical  trades,  the  son  seldom 
quits  that  of  his  father.  Several  of  them  can  remt } 
and  the  Valdyus  often  study  Sanscrit. 

II.  A system  of  restrictions  so  unnatural  ami  galling 
could  not  lung  remain  without  being  infringed  ; and 
children  w ould  necessarily  spring  from  llfb  intercourse 
between  persons  belonging  to  dilTcrenl  classes.  Such 
children  would  obviously  be  doubly  illegititnale  in  the 
eyesofaHindh  legislator}  ami  must  therefore  sink 
into  the  lowest  class;  far  lower  than  the  unadulterated 
offspring  of  parents,  each  lawfully  born  Sudros.  lii 
wh.'it  light  such  a spurious  race  may  have  been  con* 
lidered  in  purer  times,  there  is  now  no  evidence  to 
show  ; but  at  present  they  arc  not  all  held  in  the 
snine  degree  of  contempt,  an<l  the  llnUimun*  are 
agreed  that  n pure  .Sudra  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
.Ail  of  the  prc.scnt  race  arc  derived  from  illegitimate 
marriages  between  individuals  of  different  Cities  ; and 
comprclicndci]  under  the  name  of  Varna-*anc4ra/‘  the 
aggregate  of  mixed  Caste*.*' 

Now,  as  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  viola-* 
tions  of  the  iS&strn,  will  depend  upon  the  greater  or 
Ictis  degree  of  degradation  to  which  the  parents  ba^  e 
ex|io*cd  themselves;  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  n 
parent  in  a higher,  will  naturally  claim  a rank  above 
that  of  one  in  a lower  class.  Hence  arose  the  various 
order*  among  the  Sudras  themnlves,  now  universally 
cfitublisheii  ami  acknowIe<lged ; so  that  a CaU  (Cayas* 
t'lin)  or  Writer,  would  no  more  enter  the  house  of  a 
Burlier,  than  a Brtihman  would  enter  his. 

Those  different  onlers  or  subdivisions,  hare  each  its 
place  os  distinctly  defined  as  that  of  any  of  the  purer 
classes  ; and  to  one  or  other  of  those  sulKltv  isions  does 
every  individual  in  the great  b»Kly  of  the  people  Mong; 
it  will  therefore  he  neither  useless,  nor  uninteri'sting,  to 
notice  the  various  grmiations  of  rank,  occupation,  and 
character,  by  which  they  are  distinpiished.  Tliey  arc 
regulated  by  the  purity  of  the  {wircnt’s  blood,  and  arc 
08  follows. 

I.  Caste*  of  which  each  progenitor  belonged  to  one 
of  the  original  classes. 

1.  Vii'idyas  or  Ambasht’haa,  (Bai'd  or  IWd  in  the 
spoken  directs,)  the  offspring  of  a Brihman  and  a 
\'aj*ya  mother,  arc  allowed  to  wear  the  pnVth,  and  con- 
sider themselves  as  Vaisyas.  They  are  indulged  with 
several  privilege*  by  the  ilruhman* ; such  as  using 
the  same  pipe  with  themsclve,*,  and  taking  precedence 
of  nil  other  Sudras.  They  constitute  what  may  be 
termed  the  medical  Caste ; for  alnio.st  all  the  Indian 
doctors  arc  Vahlyas,  and  they  do  not  ordinarily  follow 
any  other  vocation. 

The  chiUlren  of  a Cshatriya  father  and  a ^'aYsJ■a 
mother  nre  CAyast’has,  (CAIts.)  commonly  called  the 
Writer  Caste  by  Europeans.  Moat  of  this  Caste  can 
reml  and  write  ; several  practice  medicine  ; many  arc 
merchauu,  tradesmen,  fanners,  he.  Though  not  so 
numerous  as  the  Hrfibmaiis,  they  arc,  n*  a body,  iiKirc 
wealthy.  They  perform  the  same  daily  religious 
ceremonies  a*  the  Brdhman*.  but  use  prayers  Uiken 
from  the  Tantra*.  Some  authorities  seem  to  consider 
them  a*  pure  SCitlras.  {M.  Ret.  v.  56.) 


3.  The  union  of  a Brihman  and  a Vtusya  gave  birth  CASTE, 
to  the  Grand'ha-vonicas  {tiand'ha-baoic)  or  druggists. 

Many  of  them  are  merchants,  farmers,  servants^  &c. Gund- 
Briihinans  condescend  to  cat  sweetmeats  ut  their  brii  buolk. 
shop*. 

4.  'n»e  same  union  also  produced  the  Cdsirls  ors.  Coscra. 
Cansa>c4ras  (Cas^rh)bra8s*founder9  and  braziers.  Some 

of  them  are  employed  as  labourers,  servants,  &c. 

Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  few  arc  in  a 
state  of  indigence. 

5.  The  S^c  ha-vauicas  (.Sanc'htt*cu,r,)  or  sbell-or- 5.  Sliunk’- 
.itamcnt'inakcrH,  sprang  from  the  same  union.  Bracelets  hau-k«iir. 
inude  of  shell  arc  pre.^ril>ed,  as  a part  of  women's 

dress,  bythe  Sometimes  the  whole  arm,  from 

the  W'risl  to  the  elbow,  is  covered  with  them.-  Some 
of  this  Caste  are  farmers,  labourers,  &c.  They  are  not 
often  met  with  except  in  large  towns. 

6.  From  the  union  of  a Cshatriya  and  a Sudra  arose  e.O^tjrcc. 
the  Aguris  or  Ugrns  (irgarl,)  i.c.  husbandmen  ; their 
original  occupution,  according  to  Menu,  was  the  de- 
struction of  vermin;  and  wriiing  encomiastic  verses, 
according  to  one  of  the  Toiuras;  so  little  do  the 

Hindu  authorities  sometime*  coincide  ! Forttiennlinary 
condition  of  the  farmers  in  licngdl,  see  article  Bexoai., 

(vol.  xviii.  p.435.) 

7-  The  same  union  gave  birth  to  the  N'^pita  (Nai)  *>Noyor 
or  barber;  a Caste  held  in  little  respect,  but  very  ^7* 
indispensable  to  the  other  Hindtis ; for  shaving,  paring 
his  naiks,  or  picking  hi*  ears,  is  an  undertaking  which 
the  poorest  among  them  either  knows  nut,  or  scorns 
to  *et  alKiut.  'J'hc  wives  of  the  Ndpitu*  pure  the 
nails,  and  paint  the  feet  of  women.  As  not  a huir,  if 
possible,  i*  left,  except  the  lock  hanging  frum  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  labour  and  patience  retpiired  frum 
the  shaver  is  not  stuall.  This  tedious  job  is  always  dune 
in  the  open  air,  often  in  the  street.  The  Beng&U 
shaver  can  hardly  be  called  a barber-surgeon,  as  he  is 
never  required  to  bleed  or  draw  teeth  ; but  salves  and 
ornaments,  pills  and  cathartics,  he  generally  luu  in 
store  for  any  one  who  will  try-  his  medical  skill. 

8.  Another  Caste  derived  fmm  the  same  origin,  is  8-  Moduk*. 
that  of  the  Muudacas  (Mtidacs)  or  confectioners. 

Their  calling  is  one  much  in  vogue,  a.*  all,  whu  can 
afioril  it,  cut  vast  quantities  of  sweetmeat* ; bu*  since 
sugar,  Hour,  and  spices  arc  uliuost  the  only  ingredients 
used,  they  arc  very  ixillitig  to  European  palates. 

Several  of  the  .MtSdacs  ore  fanners,  merchants,  &c.  and 
DiHiiy  are  able  to  read  Bengili. 

9.  From  u Sudra  and  a tcmale  Cshatriya  sprang  the  ^.KooDianr 
Cunib'lui-cdras  (('um4r  and  Culal)  or  putters.  J'hey  Koolaul. 
are  likewise  plasterers  and  brick-makers.  Theirpottery 

and  eanhcn-warcjthough  much  used,  is  very  indifferent. 

A few  arc  wealthy,  and  many  can  read. 

10.  To  parents  of  the  same  classes  the  Tintis  or  le.Tunlcr*. 
Tantra-vuyas  (Tantarbii  and  Tinli,)  1.  e.  weavers,  owe 

their  origin.  They  arc  divided  into  six  sul>divisions, 
which  hold  no  intercourse  withejich  other.  In  Ben> 
gill,  where  they  are  numerous,  they  are  reported  to 
l»c  very  ignorant.  Tl»e  spinning  is  usually  done  by 
women. 

11.  From  a similar  union  sprang  the  Carnm-c^ras  ibKorm- 
(Carm-<4r  orGarm-ckr.)  i.c.  smiths, who  arc  not  vepr  karor 
numerous.  They  arc  very  clumsy  workmen  till 
schooled  by  Kiirnpcons ; and  few  of  them  arc  able  to 

read. 

12.  The  Migad'luis,  or  heralds,  also  arose  froml2.  Msa- 
similar  parentage.  Their  business  is  to  wake  the  f*d‘k. 
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13.  Man. 
Uq.kkun. 


14.  Soolct. 


IS.TilU'for 

ToirlMk. 

bouljm. 


17.  K^ttub, 
Of  Kero. 

18.  CbauQ. 
dauU. 


19.  Cburm- 
k«un. 


King'  in  the  morning,  tell  him  the  hour,  point  out 
lucky  omen#,  and  go  before,  to  announce  his  approach 
when  he  i*  travelling. 

J3.  A fshatriya  ami  a female  Brilnnan  garc  birth 
to  the  Mala-cinw  or  dealers  in  flowers.  Wedding  gar- 
lands, arliflcial  flowers  for  marriage  processions,  nose- 
gays for  religious  rites,  guiinowder  and  Rre-works 
are  the  articles  in  which  they  deal. 

14.  Prom  similar  parents  sprang  the  Sutas  or  cha- 
rioteers, grooms,  he, 

15.  The  'nUs  or  Tai'ilicas,  1.  c.  areca-scl lers,  arose 
from  the  union  of  a Viu’sj'a  and  a Sddra. 

16.  Who  also  gave  birth  to  the  T Ambtilis  or  dealers 
in  the  bellc-nul.  They  cultivate,  as  well  as  sell  the 
|i«n  or  le.af  of  the  pijier  belle,  which  wrapped  round 
the  nut  of  the  arcca  palm,  together  with  a little  lime, 
i.H  one  of  the  favourite  luxuries  of  the  Hindus. 

ir>  The  (’amnas,  or  secretaries  to  Princes,  clerks, 
&c.  commonly  called  C'dyast’ho-s,  haven  like  origin. 

18.  The  C'hdndal.as  arc  derived  from  a Sddra  and 
a Hruhmnnh  This  is  universally  considered  as  the 
mo.^t  abject  of  the  classes  i Ashing  and  day-labour  are 
the  most  honourable  occupations  they  cun  follow ; the 
carrying  out  corpses,  and  acting  us  executioners  is 
also  iheir  business.  **  .Avoid  the  touch  of  the  Cbin- 
ddla,‘*  says  the  Hudra-^nmala  Tantra. 

IP.  A Sddra  and  u Cshatriya  gave  birth  to  the 
Charma-edras  or  sboc-niakcrs.  Few  classes  amnore 
despised  and  wretched  j shoes  made  from  skins,  even  of 
cow9<,  (one  cause  no  doubt  of  the  contempt  in  which 
this  Caste  u held,)  ami  employment  at  festivals  ns 
musicians,  arc  their  only  sources  of  subsistence.  Their 
music  is  as  discordant  as  their  shoes  are  ill-nimie.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  ornamented  shoes  soUl  in 


PcngAl.nrc  all  im^mrted  from  the  upper  Provinces. 
20.Cb«a*  *2j.  Prom  parents  of  the  s.'juic  cUisscs  respectively 

aui-kywrort  iprang  the  Ch-b^d-caVvortns,  einpioye<l  in  agricuhorc. 
2).  0«pr.  The  (tu{Mis,  a class  of  milkmen,  are  derived 

from  the  union  of  a Vsusya  and  a Cshatriya  '11)c 
members  of  this  Caste,  however,  arc  conslilered  as 
pure  Sudms  by  some  authorities. 

22.Bsrslor  9^.  Prom  a Brdliman  an<l  a Sudra  were  born  the 
Boroirs.  A*irui%  or  V4rajlv( ; (in  the  spoken  dialects  Ilarai  or 
Baraiya,)  the  cultivators  and  sellers  of  pfui,  (the  leaf 
of  the  pepper  culled  t>etle.) 

II.  Cutei  II.  (Astes,  of  which  one  of  the  progenitors  belonged 
of  mlxrd  to  a class  of  mixed  origin. 

ori^a,  on  j _ 'Pacshacas  or  Joiners  (Tac’hiyk)  sprang  from 
® f^ya^l’ha  and  a ^'aYsya.  They  are  also  painters,  and 
sometimes  masons.  They  had  no  notion  of  rules  and 
compasses  till  taught  to  use  them  by  Europeans  ; and 
arc  in  general  ignorant. 

2.  Rujuk.  % Kntm  the  same  origin  arose  the  Rajacas  or 

washermen.  1 he  urine  of  cows,  or  ashes  of  the  plan* 
tain,  or  the  Mexican  argemoue,  form  the  lye  which 
they  use;  in  this  they  steep  the  dirty  clothes,  then 
boil,  rince,  and  bout  them  on  a board  ; and  when  dritNl, 
pound  them  with  a heavy  mallet.  This  Caste  is  very 
dishonest,  dnd  it  is  only  the  men  who  arc  employed  in 
W'Ashing  clothes. 

3.  Slismn-  3 'j*hc  Swama-r4ras  or  goldsmiths,  (Sh<?ran-cirs  or 

S^rao-  Sunirs,)  sprang  from  a Vatdya  and  a Vai»ya.  They 
ksr«or  idols,  moke  dishes,  trinkets,  &c. 

Soonatin.  4.  The  t>uvama-banicns,(Shdbaran -banlcs,  or  Stindr- 

4. st»obn-  baniyds,)  or  money-changers  arose  from  the  Sitmc 

ruBJmjukB^  Castes.  'l*hcy  are  anmng  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
^uniysl?*^"  I*»'®  age»l*  in  every  part  of  indiu,  to 


whom  they  allow  ten  per  cent,  on  their  tranMctiong.  CAJSTE. 
They  buy  and  sell  old  gold  and  silver,  exchange  cad- 
ries,  [C^praa  moncta,  commonly  called  Blacknioor’s 
teeth,)  and  arc  employed  to  detect  base  coin.  They 
and  the  Sunirs  are  commonly  charged  with  a strong 
pro|)cnsity  to  defraud. 

6.  From  n («Spa  and  a A'aYsya  sprang  the  Taila-cdras  5.  Tylee  or 
(Taili  or  Till)  or  oilmen,  who  express,  as  well  os  sell,  T»U«c. 
the  five  different  kinds  of  oil  used  by  the  Hindus.  They 
are  generally  poor  and  ignorant. 

6.  Parents  of  the  same  (^tes  also  gave  birth  to  the  6.  A«b'- 
Ab'hfras  or  milkmen,  they  arc  a very  illiterate  tribe,  beer*. 
They  arc  not  the  only  Castes  who  sell  milk,  but  that 
business  properly  belongs  to  them.  They  keep  cows, 

cut  gross  for  them,  and  sell  curds,  whey,  liquid  butter, 
and  other  produce  of  their  cattle.  Their  women  collect 
the  dung  and  prepare  it  fur  fuel. 

7.  From  a Gdpa  and  a Sudra  the  D’hlvaras  (D'h^-  r.DTiebur*, 
bars  or  Jalyas,)  1.  c.  fishermen,  arc  descended  ; but  the  n i«'bnr 
business  of  fishing  w follow^  by  many  of  the  other 

Castes  as  well  as  this.  Fish,  being  alamst  the  only 
animal  food  eaten  by  the  Hindhs,  isin  constant  request, 
and  was  formerly  one  of  the  bloody  sacrifices  olfercd 
to  the  Hods.  The  men  of  ibis  Caste  are  a hardy,  in* 
dtisirious,  indigent,  illiterate  race  of  |»eople ; and  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  repugnance  of  the  Hindha  to 
suficr  their  wives  to  appear  in  public,  theirs  are 
alluwe<i  to  sell  fish  in  the  open  bdzir. 

S.  The  S4une  origin  gave  birth  to  the  Shaundicas,  Sboon- 
(Shundric  or  Si'mdrl,)  who  manufacture 
liquors;  the  most  coinuion  of  which  is  d'h^nu,  dis- 
tilled from  rice,  mulusscs,  water,  and  a mixture  of 
spices,  said  to  be  extractcti  by  the  druggists  of  Bcrd’h- 
wdn  from  the  roots  of  1^6  tlifferent  plants.  Another 
kind  of  spirit  called  mati-chum  ia  distilled  from  the 
same  ingredients  in  different  proportions;  and  the 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  idlu,  {Barnstus  FlahcUi-^ 
form.)  together  with  the  hark  of  the  bubala,  (.Viatoia 
Farnetifiiiti)  mixed  wiili  nudasses,  in  the  proportion  of 
onc-eighth  ofthebiirk  to  equal  quantities  of  the  other 
ingredients,  ntfonls  another  spirit,  called  rum  by  the 
natives.  Besides  these,  nine  or  ten  different  sorts  of 
liquors  arc  distilled  by  the  lltndiis. 

9.  From  a .Mala-cdrtt  aud  a Siidras  sprang  the  Ndtas  9,  Xi^at. 
or  dancers.  None  of  this  Caste  at  present  exist  in 
Bengal.  The  Ilindii  women,  who  dance  l>efore  the 

idols  at  their  religious  festivals,  are  brought  from  the 
brothels.  Dancing  is  considered  as  highly  unbecom- 
ing decent  people. 

10.  The  Fatnnis  (l’utnf>)  or  ferrymen  arc  derived  lO.Putaec. 
from  a Rajaca  and  a Vaisya.  As  there  arc  so  many 
streams  and  so  few  britlgos  in  BengdI,  this  class  of 

people  have  much  employment. 

11 . From  a'l'Mla-cdra  and  a V'oXsya  sprang  the  Ddld-  11.  OoUo* 

vihis  or  palanquin  bearers,  &c.  bsubee. 

19.  From  n Magad'ba  and  a Sudra  came  the  Mdlds  Msul. 
another  tribe  of  fishermen. 

13.  From  n similar  origin  arose  the  Shiedrfs,  orl^Shikia- 
hunters. 

II.  From  a MuU-edra  and  a Sudra,  the  .Sdvacas  I4..<qun- 
were  derived.  buck. 

15.  From  a Swurna-c&ra  and  Vmsya  came  tlic  Mali-  IS.  Mula- 

griliis,  or  sweepera.  fri«h««e. 

16.  Frotn  ]Xircnts  of  the  same  Castes  sprang  the  Iti.Kuoroo- 

Cttmvas.  (Curubas.)  ***• 

17-  From  a Charma-cira  and  a V'ai'sya  arose  the  I'-Tiik’ba. 
Taeshaaos,  (Tac  has.) 
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CASTE.  18.  From  a D'hira  and  a Sudra,  the  Mallaa,  or 
snake-catchcrs  and  quack  doctors  drew  their  ori^n. 
IS.Mallu.  They  nre  the  PsyUi  of  India,  and  profeM  to  charm 
•crficntA. 

III.  Ciitr»  111.  The  third  division  comprehends  the  Castes  de- 
of  niUcd  rived  from  parents  neither  of  whom  belonged  to  one 

b«S°iid^.  cInssM. 

I'bcsc  arc  enumerated  in  the  Rudra~y6mala  Tantm, 
but  their  names  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
professions  to  which  they  belonged,  they  are  therefore 
gcnenilly  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  cUsees. 

IV.  ( actra  IV.  Those  which  have  confessedly  a fiibulous 

onjtu.  divine  bird,  Garura,  (Jupiter's  eagle,)  dropped 

in  the  kingdom  of  bengtU,  a man  called  Ddval4,  and 
from  him  and  a Valsya  woman  sprang, 

1. GitDDuk,  1.  The  Ganacas,  w ho  are  allowed  to  wesu*  the  pnllk, 

Dyoogim,  called  Dalvatnia  Brihmans  : Astrolngv  U their 

Bribnt&as.  . ~ , i ' • , , . 

vocation  ; they  compose  almanacks,  cast  nativities, 

find  out  stolen  gtKxis,  Blc.  They  are  probably  a tribe 
of  Brihmans  who  have  fallen  into  disgrace. 

2.  Bauiluk  Tne  Badya*cinu  (Bidnc  or  Biiti)  who  are 

or  Doyire.  drummers,  rausiciaus,  and  mat-makers;  of  these  they 

manufacture  a great  variety. 

3.  Millitch  3.  From  the  limbs  of  the  tyrant  V^na  there  sprang, 
orMUitch.  in  a miraculous  manner,  the  tribes  called  Mldch'has, 

Lc.  |>cr»oa)i  who  are  not  iltndus,  and  who  cat  forbidden 
meats.  They  are  thus  enumeratetl  t 

Pulindus,  l^lccasbas,  Chasos,  Yavonas,  Sucshnias, 
Ckmbojas,  Shavaras,  and  C'harus;  some  of  these  are 
evidently,  and  all  were  probaldy,  the  names  of  foreign 
oaliuns,  anciently  known  to  the  Indians.  Europeans, 
of  c<Hirse,  belong  to  this  class,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Hindus,  atnl  receive  this  title  when  courtesy 
doe.s  not  intcrs'coc  to  prevent  so  offensive  a term  from 
being  used. 

The  above  forty*tbree  Castes  are  the  principal 
Bubdivistuni  of  the  Varna*SHnc4m,  or  aggregate  of 
mixed  Castes  but  '*  on  the  subject  of  mixed  classes," 
as  Mr.  Colebrooke  informs  us,  (Aa.  Hea.  v.  53,)  **  .San- 
scrit authorities,  in  some  instances,  disagree.*’  I'he 
lists,  therefore,  already  published  do  not  entirely  coin- 
cide either  in  lhenumbcr,mimes. or  occupations  ed*  the 
different  classes ; and  indeed  the  more  minute  sub- 
divisions are  almost  innumerable ; those  however  of 
the  most  frequent  occurrence  have  been  here  given, 
nearly  according  to  the  order  of  precedence;  the  male 
and  female  progenitor  being  always  mentioned  in  the 
same  order;  and  the  names  commonly  used  being 
added  in  the  margin. 

Besides  these  ramifications  of  the  mixed  Castes, 
which  arc  divided  into  no  less  Ilian  seven  or  more 
different  sections,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parents 
respectively,  the  primary  Castes  themselves  have 
several  subdivisions,  which  often  draw  os  complete  a 
line  of  demarcoiion  as  could  be  tniuie  by  subilivisiuns 
of  the  most  jmsitivc  difference  of  Caste. 

Bnthauuui.  The  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  Brahmans, 
Valdyas,  and  C&yast'hos,  w’cre  established  by  Bollala 
S^na,  in  the  twelfth  centur)*.  He  divided  both  the 
Rkriya  and  Vjirendra  Rrdhman.s  into  three  classes, 
according  to  their  qualifications. 

l.Kooisea.  1.  Hiose  who,  on  trial,  were  found  to  possess  the 
requisite  «>bservance  of  religious  duties,  meekness, 
learning,  reputation,  desire  nfp«.rforming  pilgrimages, 
love  of  devotion,  dislike  of  gifts  from  InfiileU,  attach- 
ment to  spiritual  abstraction  and  liberality,  were  called 


CnUitos,  (men  of  a ooUe  race.)  S.  Those  wbo,  bore  CASTE. 
Brihmans,  had  passed  through  the  ten  Sans4.4ras  and  v"'^ 
read  a part  of  the  V^das,  he  called  SrdCriyos,  (learned  2-  Skrotree. 
auditors;)  and  3.  those  who  had  nothing  but  tbcir  J.Baafsbi^ 
birth  to  boast  of,  were  denominated  Vansajos,  (men  of 
family.) 

Besides  these,  there  arc  the  following  orders  of 
Brihmans  who  have  incurred  disgrace,  and  are  scru- 
pulously avoided  by  their  uncontaiuinated  brethren. 

1.  Agradinis  fxiUuted  by  the  acceptance  of  gifts 

at  sacrifices  to  the  Manes,  (Pr^U-sridd  na.)  2*M^  •- 

2.  Mamipdris,  who  perform  services  over  the  dead.  pi,rT»w.^ 

3.  Capilis,  who  officiate  for  a low  Caste  of  Slldras  .1.  Kappxw- 
called  by  that  name. 

4.  Swarna-cira,G(Spila,  &c.  Brkhmans  who  officiate  4.  SooDsur, 
for  the  classes  bearing  those  names,  and  arc  therefore  t*opsul,&c< 
shunned  by  others  of  the  sacred  order. 

5.  Diuvagnas  already  mentioned  above.  6.  Dywug- 

6.  Madyadcsis,  the  descendants  of  VirupAscha,  a 
Brihmanuf  Vir-b'hiimi,  nnda  mostnotoriousdnmkard. 

7.  Vy4s-dctas,  the  descendants  of  a Sfidni  raised  7.  iiUHituk- 
to  the  rank  of  a Br&hroan  by  Vj*isa,  the  celebrated  taw. 

Muni,  (saint.) 

II.  Four  fomlUes  of  the  Vaidviis  were  raised  by  the  If-Subdivi- 
same  Prince  to  the  rank  of  CuUnos;  ihcir  fwoHy 
names  arc  Sdna,  Mallica,  Dntta,  and  Gupta.  Cwlrcos 

HI.  The  Cayast’hos,  w*bo  have  pretensions  to  rank  &c. 
as  true  Sudras,  were  divided,  like  the  Bribmans,  into 
the  U tra-rdrf ya,  Dacshina>rfir{ya,  V^ansaja,  and  Var^n- 
dra  ; and  from  them  three  Emilies  of  CuUnn.4  were 
created  ; the  G'bdsha,  Vasa,  and  Mitra,  and  forty-two 
of  Srdtriyas  ; the  Hd,  Datta,  Cara,  P&lila,  Sena,  Sing'* 
ha,  Dksa.  Guha,  Gupta.  &c. 

The  se(*nod  and  third  of  the  original  classes  are  now 
supposed  by  many  Ilindhs  to  be  extinct.  **  None  hut 
Brhbmans  and  Sudras,"  they  xay,  exist  in  the  Cali- 
yoga,  the  second  and  third  having  sunk  into  the 
fourth  but  the  K&jil  of  Berd'hwkn  and  a few  land- 
owners, merchants,  Ike.  in  Bengal,  affirm  that  they 
nre  Csbatriyaa.  ami  that  distinction  isctaimeil  by  many 
in  the  west  of  HimluHtUn,  and  the  case  is  precisely  the 
tame  with  respect  to  the  Vaisyas. 

'fhe  C-shatriyas,  it  may  also  l>c  observed,  arc  com-  RsuJ-pooU. 
monly  called Hajk-putros,  (Kkj*]HJts,  King’s  sons,)  but 
that  name  is  also  given  to  a mixed  Caste  and  a trilic 
of  fabulous  origin. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  of  snrh  an  <tei»«rml 
exclusive  system  is  the  stability  of  the  despotism  which  eons^ntn- 
it  establishes.  All  power  and  authority  arc  vested 
by  it  in  the  higher  classes,  who  have,  llierefore,  the  ™ 
slnvngpst  motives  for  giving  support  to  a code  so 
favourable  to  ihemsclvea  ; but  they  nre  at  the  same 
tin»c  prohibited  fitim  following  the  occupations  as- 
ai''nctl  to  the  lowerclasacs.or  unititigwitli  them  byany 
tics  of  nifinity;  so  that  they  could  have  ik)  common 
bond  of  interest  or  affection  with  their  inferiors,  if  the 
laws  wore  rigidly  observed.  The  sacred  Order,  indeed, 
though  raided  above  the  military,  was  not  armed  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  resources  by  which  sujieriority 
enn  be  maintained  ; but  Its  supremacy  whs  of  an 
inteUcctual.  rather  than  a political  character,  and 
AS  such  more  likely  to  excite  vcnenUi«m  than  jealousy 
in  illiterate  soldiers,  who  would  be  little  disposed  to 
dive  into  mysteries  which  require  profound  study, 
and  still  less  to  practice  the  austerities  and  self-denial 
exacted  from  all  who  aspire  to  the  reputation  of 
peculiar  sanctity.  As  long  as  the  Br&bmans  acted  up 
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caste,  to  tpirlt  of  tbdr  iattiutioa*,  they  could  toke  oo 
j— ^ obvioof  part  in  the  temporal  maaagement  of  the  State, 
however  they  mi^ht  in  reality  mould  the  actionj  of 
the  Soverei^  according  to  their  wUL  With  a little 
circamapeclion,  it  wae  euy  for  a designing  ambltioas 
aacetic  to  regulate  the  destiny  of  milliooa,  while  hU 
Ibllowers  gave  him  credit  for  complete  abstraction 
from  the  world,  and  an  entire  indifference  to  all  earthly 
concerns.  By  abstaining  from  any  obvious  interfe- 
rence with  the  authority  of  the  civil  Magistrate,  by 
strenuously  enforcing  Ibe  innate  superiority  of  the 
Royal  class,  and  the  duty  of  unlimited  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Brdhmans,  at  once 
avoided  all  risk  of  awakening  the  jealousy  of  the 
Rdjh.  and  made  him  sensible  that  they  were  his  most 
powerful  allies.  By  a scrupulous  attention,  moreover, 
to  the  ritual  of  a showy,  imposing,  system  of  idolatrous 
worship,  they  confirmed  the  notion,  so  carefully  in- 
culcate, of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  Gods ; they  excited  the  hopes  and  fears,  while  they 
gratified  the  imagination  of  their  weaker  brethren } 
ami  if  any  bold  .spirit  arose  among  the  higher  classes, 
with  intellectual  powers  capable  of  dispersing  the 
mists  with  which  they  had  veiled  every  truth  hostile 
to  their  pretensions,  they  could  disarm  him  at  once  by 
toothing  his  vanity,  and  by  unfolding  secrets  too  sacred 
for  vulgar  ears,  the  tymbolical  signification  of  these 
apparently  unmeaning  ceremonies. 

Thus  were  the  members  of  the  higher  classes 
secured  by  this  well  contrived  scheme  of  spiritual 
despotism,  from  any  wish  to  subvert  it.  With  regard 
to  the  lower  classes,  those  whose  occupations  were 
productive  of  wealth,  were  prevented  by  their  habits 
and  pursuits,  exclusively  tranquil  and  pacific ; by 
their  religion,  which  denounced  future  os  well  as  pre- 
sent punishments  to  the  disobedient  j by  their  wealth, 
which  procured  for  them  n variety  of  personal  indul* 
gencesi  and  by  their  pride,  which  constantly  reminded 
them  of  the  wide  interval  between  them  and  the  lowest 
class;  fromaoy dUpoiitiontoebangeanorderofthings, 
so  flattering  to  some  of  their  strongest  passions.  Tbe 
power  and  opportunity  of  improving  the  mind,  it  may 
also  be  observed,  were  restricted  exactly  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  order  of  tbe  classes,  and  consetjuently 
of  their  numeric  magnitude;  for  it  is  manifest  that  at 
the  cfirty  |>criod,  when  the  llindb  system  was  first 
established,  the  priests  and  nobles  must  hare  formed 
a very  small  part  of  the  community,  probably  only  a 
few  fumtlies  at  must ; and  the  artificers  could  brar 
only  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people ; hence  it  luHows,  almost  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  clasj,  at 
the  time  of  its  first  institution,  wa&  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  rank  which  it  held.  Kow,  exclusively  of  re- 
ligious services,  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  was, 
according  to  (be  letter  of  the  law,  the  only  occupation 
which  a Brahman  was  allowed  to  pursue.  He  wat 
also  to  teach  others  ; therefore  if  a Csbatriya  wished 
for  instruction,  it  was  to  the  Brihman  that  be 
must  have  recourse  ; and  there  were  certain  secret 
truths  which  could  never  be  revealed  to  bim.  There 
was  one  step  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which 
he  could  not  reach.  The  study  of  the  V^os  was 
allowed  to  the  second  class,  but  the  magnitude,  ob- 
scurity, and  subjects  of  those  sacred  volumes,  could  not 
but  be  repulsive  to  the  active,  hardy,  soldier,  such  as 
the  Rijh-putra  believed  himself  born  to  become.  To  the 


Vassya,  the  V'ddaa  are  forbidden  booka;  and  tbe  Sddra  CAffTC 
is  to  have  heated  oil,  together  with  melted  wax  and 
tin  poured  into  his  ears,  a he  only  presume  to  luUn 
to  (he  reading  of  those  sacred  texts  ! (llolhcd's  Code, 
p.  S6«.) 

If  the  permanence  of  despotic  rule  be  tbe  first  con* 
sequence,  which  strikes  the  mind  as  likely  to  arise 
from  this  system,  its  tendency  to  promote  oppretsion  on 
one  hand  and  pusUUtnimit^  on  the  other,  is  tbe  next. 

Ail  substantial  power  ta  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  though  the  interpretatioa  uf  (he  law 
rests  with  the  Priest,  the  execution  of  it  depends  upon 
the  Magistrate,  and  if  be  think  it  consistent  with  his 
interest  to  set  it  aside,  there  is  no  check  upon  him 
except  the  apprehension  of  punishment  in  another 
state.  The  inferior  classes  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  act  apiinst  the  superior,  without  u complete 
subversiou  of  (he  system,  tbe  maintenance  of  which 
was  as  important  to  tlie  Ur&hmans  os  to  the  Csba- 
triyaa ; the  former  had  therefore  always  a motive  for 
w toking  at  the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  for  abstaining 
from  pressing  obedience  to  (he  law,  in  opposition  to  (be 
will,  or  as  a check  oo  the  violence  of  a tyrannical 
Prince.  These  exalted  depoaitarici  of  the  law',  bad  also 
motives  equally  strong  for  silencing  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed,  and  opposing  any  attempt  to  resist. 

'fhe  abject  condition  into  which  the  great  mass  of 
tbe  people  was  sunk  by  these  conspiring  causes,  woold 
be  sure  to  increase  that  tendency  to  Mupentihou,  which 
seems  inherent  in  the  uninstructed  mind ; and  it  re- 
quired Utile  sagacity  in  the  Bribmans,  to  discover 
bow  much  it  was  their  interest  to  foster  a pro|>easity 
so  favourable  to  the  exaltation  of  their  own  order,  and 
so  likely  to  reflect  back  its  influence  oo  that  very  class 
which  it  would  require  most  skill  to  controul.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find,  that  almost  all  the  resources  which 
were  ever  called  forth,  in  order  to  rivet  supcrstilion  on 
the  mind,  have  been  applied  in  the  mythological 
system  of  the  Hindhs.  An  endless  succession  of 
showy  ceremonies  ; an  abundance  of  objects  calculated 
to  charm  the  senses  j doctrines,  fables,  and  rites 
fitted  to  iuflome  tbe  passions ; temples,  idols,  sacri- 
fices, festivals,  pilgrimages,  sacred  streams,  and  con- 
secrated groves,  nocturnal  orgies,  and  itinerant 
ascetics,  voluntary  penances,  and  even  voluntary 
death ; all  (he  artillery  of  pious  fraud,  or  overpowering 
enthu»>iasm,  1ms  been  ably  brought  into  action  by  the 
Brhhmans,  and  has  succeeded  tor  ages  in  repressing 
the  efforts  of  reason,  ami  effeetuaUy  quashing  any 
latent  inclination  in  the  breast  of  (he  Hindu  tu  rise 
above  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  and  shake  off 
trammels  to  which  be  foels  himself  superior.  Su{j«r- 
stition  commands  him  to  check  every  presumptuous 
thought,  and  humble  himself  before  those  G^s  oa 
earth,  who  were  placed  by  the  Divinity,  in  a sphere 
tu  which  it  b the  will  of  liMveo  that  he  should  never 
aspire. 

I'be  moral,  or  rather  demoralizing  effects  of  a sys-  kiTpcu  of 
tem  thus  calculated  to  establish  despotism  on  an  this  in- 
immovable  basis,  to  excite  a spirit  of  oppression  in  one  ititution. 
part  of  the  community,  and  of  groveUing  superstition  in 
tbe  whole,  might  be  easily  conjectured;  but  instead  of 
indulging  in  vague  conjectures,  which,  however  plau- 
sible, are  always  open  to  controversy.  It  will  be  better 
to  give  a rapid  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of  tbe  HtncHls 
with  respect  to  their  moral  principles  and  practice } 
to  show,  not  the  effects  which  their  system  might 
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CASTE,  produce,  but  those  which  remllf  hope  arUea  from  the 
*_ — ^ obscr^'Ance  of  it  for  agen.  Atiil  here  the  ProtestAnt 

Missioimrics  in  India,  furnish  us  with  much  valuable 
infonnatioti.  Their  characters  and  functions  arc 
vouchers  for  the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  though 
some  allowance  must  be  ma<Ie  for  excess  of  zeal  and 
ardour  in  men,  who  make  the  sactiOces  required 
from  them, — since  religious  zeal,  even  In  its  mildest 
form,  is  apt  to  warp  the  judgment, — jcl  such  is  the 
• trirt  regard  for  truth,  and  spirit  of  universal  charity 
inspired  by  the  religion  which  they  are  labouring 
to  teach,  that  their  Btateinents  of  fact  will  never  be 
found  disputable  { or  in  matters  of  opinion  a slight 
shade  in  the  colouring,  or  a dilfcrciU  interpretation 
of  the  Ecntiments  of  the  Ilindhs,  will  be  the  only 
inodificattuQ  which  their  accounts  will  be  found  to 
require. 

Present  The  Hr^ihmans,  it  must  be  remembered,  arc  sup- 
mte  of  re- posed  |o  h.ave  received  their  name  from  their  in- 
laonUs*^**  cUnation  for  the  divine  sciences,**  (Am.  Uei.  v.  55,)  and 
the  study  of  the  holy  books  is  to  be  the  great  business 
of  their  lives  j but  one  of  those  sag-’s  declared  to  Mr. 
Ward,  {f  'ictpo/  the  lluioryof  the  iitndoot,  i.  p,  Ixxx.) 
that,*'  at  present  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  Hindh 
population,  have  abandoned  nil  conscientious  regard 
to  the  forms  of  their  religion.  They  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing withmit  rej>eating  the  name  of  (iod,  ajid  j>erform 
no  religious  ceremony  w hatever  till  the  time  of  bathing 
at  noon,  when,  furfeurof  being  reproached  by  their 
neighbours,  they  go  anti  bathe,  or  hypocritically  make 
a few  of  the  signs  used  in  worship,  and  then  return 
home  and  cal.  Among  these  nine  |>arl8,  moreover, 
there  are  many  w ho  spend  the  time  of  bathing,  in  con- 
versation with  others,  or  in  gazing  at  the  women  > and 
some  are  to  he  found  who  ridicule  those  who  employ 
a gnnitor  portion  of  lime  In  religious  ceremonies. 
Three-fourths  of  the  single  tenth  jwirt  attend  to  the 
daily  duties  of  their  religion  in  the  following  msnner  : 
when  they  rise,  they  repeal  the  name  of  their  guardian 
Deity,  make  a reverential  motion  with  the  hewl  and 
hands  in  remembrance  of  their  absent  spiritual  guide, 
then  wash  themselves  in  the  hoiwe,  and  pursue  their 
business  till  noon.”  If  his  fanuly  neglect  to  prepare 
the  flowers,  Ac.  for  worship,  he  reproaches  them  for 
their  supineness,  declares  himself  ash.nmed  of  such 
a family,  and  desires  to  see  their  faces  no  more.  He 


a distance  from  thee  is  miserable  !*  lie  then  sita 
down,  and  umong  other  prayer*  to  the  Sun,  repeats 
the  holy  <iiyatri,  * I,et  us  meditate  on  the  adorable 
light  of  the  Divine  Uulcr,  (Savilri,)  may  it  guide  our 
intellecU.'  He  next  pours  out  drink-offerings  to 
Vama,  Kralmik,  Vishnu,  Kudra,  (biva,)  to  the  eight 
progenitors  of  mankind,  to  all  the  Gods,  and  all  living 
things  in  the  three  worhis,  to  certain  sage.v,  aud  iit 
length  to  his  forefathers,  praying  that  they  may  hereby 
he  satisHed.  Now  he  forms,  with  the  clay  he  hod  pre- 
]iarcd,an  image  of  the  lingom,  and  worships  it;  which 
uct  includes  pruisc  to  one  of  the  Go<ls,  prayers  for 
preservation,  meditation  on  the  form  of  the  idol, 
hymns  on  the  virtues  of  soiue  Deity,  and  repetitions  t^ 
the  names  of  the  Gods.  He  then  rt*turns  home,  and 
repeats,  if  he  has  leisure,  certain  (M>rtions  of  one  of  the 
Nostras.  Before  he  begins  to  eat,  he  offers  up  bis  food 
to  his  guanlian  Deity,  saying,  ‘ I offer  (his  AmkI  to 
Auch  a God,'  and  after  sitting,  with  his  eyes  closed,  as 
long  05  would  be  requisite  to  milk  ucuw,  he  takes  the 
food  and  cats  it.  In  the  evening,  just  l>eforc  suu-set, 
if  he  have  a temple  belonging  to  him,  he  presents 
some  fruits,  &c.  to  the  image,  rejieuts  parts  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  name  of  some 
deity,  at  considerable  length.  \^'hen  he  retires  to 
rest,  he  repeats  the  word,  Todma-nub'ba,  a name  of 
Vishnu.  Perhap.v  one  perMui  in  ten  thousuud  carries 
these  ceremonies  a little  further  tluui  tbU.” 

*'  Liltlc  in  all  these  religious  ceremonies,"  as  Mr. 
Ward  observes,  **  is  found  to  interest  or  amend  the 
heart  !**  there  U no  domestic  worship,  nothing  social 
or  l>oneMdenti  nothing  to  instruct  or  improve. 
Though  expressions,  which  imply  a dependence  on  su- 
perior beings,  supplieations  for  their  aid,  and  gratitude 
for  their  support,  with  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  rela- 
tions, and  an  honourable  rommemoralkm  of  ancestors, 
however  im|»crfe(-t,  must  have  some  interest,  and  some 
tendency  to  prcsi^vc  proper  feelings  in  the  mind;  it 
cannot,  indeed,  but  shock  every  reflecting  person,  to 
observ  e how  completely  the  whole  worship,  even  of  a 
BrAhman  is  idolatrous;  for,  nutwiihstaading  the  meta- 
phorical Mnsc  which  may  i>e  given  to  the  Gayatri,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  rarely  addressed  to  any 
object  but  the  Sun,  and  is  as  gross  an  act  of  idolatry  in 
the  wisest,  as  the  adoration  of  the  Imgam  (phailHi,)  is 
in  the  most  illitemte  Hiiidh.  There  Is.  moreover. 


them  gathers  the  flowers  himself,  and,  going  to  the  abundantly  suflicicnl  to  justify  the  general  inference 
river-aide,  takes  some  clay,  examines  whether  it  bo  as  to  the  useless,  unmeaning,  unimpressive  nature  of 
from  every  impurity,  lays  it  down,  taking  a morAcl  these  prayers  and  ceremonies  j and  to  show  hmv  little 
with  him  Into  the  water,  immerses  himself  once,  and  they  arc  calculated  to  become  ‘ profltable  fi»r  doc  lriae, 
then  rubs  himself  with  the  clay,  ref>ealing  Ihb  prayer,  for  reproof,  for  iDSlnicttun  In  righteousness?’  But 
*0  earth!  thou  bearest  tic  weight  of  the  sins  of  ull;  with  regard  to  the  Brahman  himself,  when  it  is  con- 
take  my  sins  u}»on  thee,  and  grant  me  deUveranre.'  He  sitlcrcd,  that  almost  every  institution  of  his  country,  as 
then  invites  to  him  the  river-goddesses,**  [the  seven  well  as  every  part  of  hi*  religion  is  formed,  os  it  were, 
ancred  streams,  sal-nad,  or  salyn-nadl.  See  KenneU's  to  fill  his  bosom  with  unholy  passions,  to  inflate  his 
Memoir,  p.  245,]  **  Yamuna,  GddAvarl,  Saraswalf,  jjride,  SJinclify  his  arrtigancc,  harden  his  heart,  sti* 
Narmailk,  Sind'bii,  and  CAvtiri,  that  he  may,  in  Gangh,  mulatc  his  ambition,  augment  bis  avarice,  gratify  his 
have  the  merit  of  bathing  in  them  all  at  once,  and  tuulicc.  foster  his  revenge,  strengthen  hi*  selfish, 
again  immerses  himself,  after  repculing,  ' on  such  and  repress  his  generous  and  disintcresU'd  feelings, 
a day  of  the  inonlb,  on  such  a day  of  the  moon,  &c.  liule  <loubt  can  be  entertained  os  to  the  sort  of  morality 
1.  (such  an  one,)  bathe  in  the  southward  flowing  wbichwill  be  usually  found  in  the  sacred  Order.  Such, 
Oangk.  .After  some  more  prayers,  repetitions,  and  then,  is  the  chosen  tenth  ? as  for  the  remaining  nine, 
immerBiont,  he  ascends  the  bnuk,  wiping  his  hair,  they  ura  commonly  employed  in  selling  forbidden 
and  rcpc.at'mg  the  praise*  of  Gungk ; ' O Gangk,  thou  things,  giving  countenance  to  unlawful  dealings, 
art  the  door  of  heaven,  thou  art  the  watery  imoge  of  practising  and  promoting  frauds  ; and  too  often  in 
religion,  thou  garland  round  the  hcoulofSiva:  solacing  ihcmsclvcj  with  the  gn»sscst  pidygamy,  and 

the  very  craw-fish  m thee  arc  happy,  while  a King  at  encouraging  their  doughters  in  coutiimal  infanticide." 
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CASTE.  But  if  th«y,  who  are  so  carefully  proT((te«1  with 
leisure,  and  every  other  requisite  for  attention  to  their 
moral  and  religious  duties,  are  in  such  a state,  can  it 
excite  our  surprise,  to  hear  that  the  grossest  irreligion 
U pre%*alent  in  the  inferior  classes  ? More  particularly, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindtistin,  none  but  Stidras 
are  to  be  found ; who  are  all  placed  by  the  law  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  with  respect  to  the  Br&hmans. 
Hostility,  tuerefore,  to  those  whose  pretensions  make 
them  rivals,  and  indifference  or  contempt  for  their 
inferiors,  are  the  feelings  which  they  imbibe  with  their 
mother’s  milk ; and  some  of  the  worst  passions  and 
habiLs,  such  as  pride,  intolerance,  arrogance,  uofeeU 
ingness,  self-sufficiency,  hatred  and  revenge,  ore 
fostered  in  all  the  classes,  by  this  imaginary  distinction 
of  birth.  Theft,  lying,  and  )>etjury,  almost  any  crime, 
in  short,  is  allowed  in  defence  of  the  sacred  Order, 
and  that  circumstance  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  question,  whether  the  institution  of 
Castes,  as  established  in  India,  is  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  community.  Two  writers,  indeed,  whose  opinions 
may  be  thought  to  have  some  weight.  Dr.  Robertson, 
(Historicai  on  Ancient  India,)  find  the  Abbd 

Dubois,  (Character,  Ac.  of  Ike  people  of  India,)  have 

fiven  reasons  for  considering  the  system  as  bene> 
cial } but,  had  the  former  known  as  much  respect- 
ing the  laws  and  condition  of  the  Hindhs  as  we  do 
DOW,  be  would  probably  have  come  to  a very  different 
condusion;  and  the  latter,  though  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  on  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  nations  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  is 
too  deficient  in  solidity  of  judgment,  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  a rigid  regard  for  truth,  to  deserve  any 
formal  refutation. 

Effects  of  It  must  evidently  be  the  object  of  all  wise  insti* 
the  Uw  of  tutions  to  promote  the  tendency  to  progression,  which 
we  perceive  in  every  living  being,  and  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  do  promote  that  tendency,  must  their 
utility  to  mankind  be  mea-sured.  But  a system  which 
entirely  overlooks  the  variety  of  intellectual  and  bodily 
powers  possessed  by  different  individuals,  which  re- 
stricts the  exercise  of  the  former  to  a very  small  part 
of  the  community,  which  makes  no  provision  for  dif- 
ference of  taste  or  aptitude,  which  excludes  any 
advancement  from  a lower  to  a higher  rank)  cannot 
fail  to  cramp  and  check  the  progress  of  the  mind,  and 
to  retard  the  improvement  of  society,  if  it  do  not 
ultimately  give  it  a retrograde  direction. 

Even  in  mccbatiic  arts,  where  instruction  from  the 
earliest  infancy  seems  calculated  to  produce  a peculiar 
skill  in  the  workman,  these  hereditary  restrictions  are 
not  found  by  practical  experience  to  have  a beneficial 
effect  { because  they  give  a sort  of  monopoly  to  a cer- 
tain part  of  the  population,  and  act  as  a bar  to  that 
spirit  of  emulation,  which  alone  can  give  rise  to  any 
essential  improvement.  The  institution  of  Castes, 
hangs,  in  fact,  like  a dead  weight  on  the  mind  of 
every  Hinda^  and  combined  with  the  influence  of 
an  enervating  climate,  has  impressed  a negative 
character  on  all  his  sentiments  and  actions.  Uis 
virtues,  as  well  as  his  vices,  are  more  frequently 
the  want  of  good  and  bad  qualities  than  the  positive 
possession  of  either.  By  restricting  competition 
within  such  narrow  limits,  this  system  has  gone  near 
to  a complete  exUnction  of  it  \ and  doubts  may  be 
reasonably  entertained,  whether  the  Uindhs  would 
have  continued  in  so  adt'UDced  a state  of  dviluation  as 
TOli«  XIX. 


they  now  are,  but  for  the  mflucncc  and  example  of  CASTE, 
their  Mohammedan  conquerors.  (See  Bexcal,  vol. 
xvUi.  p.  449.)  **  The  apathy  of  the  Hindhs,”  says  Mr. 

Ward,  (iii.  146,)  **  has  been  noticed  by  all  who  arc 
acqiuiinted  with  Iheir  character;  when  u boat  sinks  in 
a storm  on  the  Ganges,  and  persons  are  seen  floating 
or  sinking  all  around,  the  Hindhs  In  those  boats  which 
remain  by  the  side  of  (he  river,  or  in  those  passing  by 
at  the  time,  look  on  with  perfect  indifference,  perhaps 
without  moving  ail  oar  for  the  rescue  of  those  who  are 
actually  perishing."  This  want  of  feeling  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  gentleness,  and  has  misled  some 
whose  portraits  of  the  Hindh  character  have  since  been 
found  to  be  too  flattering. 

Another,  and  an  equally  mischievous  consequence 
of  the  institution  of  Castes,  is  its  tendency  to  produce 
an  excess  of  labourers  in  particular  departments  of 
industry,  and  by  that  means  to  multiply  all  the  evils 
arising  from  an  overflowing  population.  This  is  so 
obvious,  that  the  Hindhs  appear  to  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  modification  of  their  rules,  at  a very  early 
period. 

**  The  most  commendable  means  of  subsistence," 
saysMr.  Colcbrooke,(ifr.  Aei.  v.  63,)  are  **  respectively 
for  the  four  classes,  teaching  the  Vdda,  defending  the 
people,  commerce,  or  keeping  herds  or  flocks,  and 
servile  attendance  on  the  learned  and  virtuous  priests." , 

But  *'  a Brahtnana,  unable  to  subsist  by  bis  duties, 
may  live  by  the  duty  of  a toldier  j if  he  cannot  get  a 
sulMistence  by  either  of  these  employments,  he  may 
apply  to  tillage,  and  attendanee  on  cattle,  or  gain  a 
competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain  commodities. 

A C^atriya,  in  distress,  maysubsist  by oU  these  means; 
but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  thehi|^hest  frioctioos. 

In  seasons  of  distress,  a further  latitude  is  given. 

The  practice  of  medicine  and  other  learned  pTofrtiiont, 
punting  and  other  arts,  work  for  waget,  menial  service, 
alms  and  usurg,  are  among  the  modes  of  subsistence 
allowed  to  the  Brdhmana  and  Cshafriya.  A foijjia 
unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may  descend  to 
the  servile  acts  of  a iS’udra ; and  a .S’u'drd,  not  finding 
employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher  classes, 
may  subsist  by  handicrafts  ; principally  following  me- 
chanical occupations,  os  joinery  and  masonry,  and 
practical  arts,  as  and  writing  { by  which  bo 

may  serve  men  of  superior  classes  ; and,  although  a 
roan  of  a lower  class  is  in  general  restricted  from  the 
acts  of  a higher  class,  (he  SuHra  is  expressly  permitted 
to  become  a trader,  or  a husltandman.' 

**  Besides  the  particular  occupations  assigned  to  each 
of  the  mixed  classes,  they  have  the  alternative  of  fol- 
lowing that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the 
class  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  on  the 
mother’s  side  ; those,  at  least,  have  such  an  option, 
who  are  horn  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes,  aa 
the  lilurd hdb’ hishicta,  Ambasht'ha,  and  others.  I'ba 
mixed  classes  arc  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of 
the  duties  of  a Sudra ; that  is,  by  menial  tertiee,  by 
handicrafts,  by  romnime,  or  by  agricuUurey 

**  Hence  it  appears,  tliat  almost  every  occupation, 
though  regularly  it  be  the  profession  of  a partictilar 
class,  is  open  to  most  other  classes;  and  that  the 
limitations  far  from  being  rigorous,  do  in  fact,  reserve 
only  one  peculiar  profession,  that  of  the  Brdhmana, 
which  consists  in  teaching  the  Veda,  and  officiating  at 
religious  ceremonies." 

The  remote  period  at  which  these  modifications 
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caste,  were  introduced,  is  a strong  e>  Idence  of  the  antiquity  the  lower  cImms  wottld,  from  the  first,  be  greater  CA8IS. 
of  the  m^iitutiun— anterior,  it  is  plain,  to  the  earliest  that  in  the  higher  { their  disproportion  therefore  would 
Oriffin  of  Icgiaklors  of  whom  the  Ilindds  bare  any  record.  The  rapidly  increase,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  would  be 

the  hiftitv*  distribution  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  into  alarmed  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  former. 

the  four  classes  of  priests,  warriors,  labourers,  and  The  artful  and  anibitious  in  the  higher  orders,  would 
serraiiU,  implies  the  infancy  of  society  and  the  mere  ou  that  account,  exert  all  their  skill  in  fencing  their 
dawn  of  civilisation.  And  that  circuuistanoe  may  aflbnl  claim  to  superiority  with  the  most  powerful  sanctions  ; 
a clue  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  institution,  and  and  ancient  traditkms,  or  some  new  revelation  would 
the  «>bject  of  those  who  first  established  It.  be  alleged,  in  order  to  consecrate  the  law  by  the 

The  four  primary  classes  are,  according  to  the  authority  of  faeaveo.  The  Priests  and  Nobles  would, 

Hindu  Scriptures,  coeval  with  the  Creation  j and  the  as  was  l^ore  observed,  willingly  believe  and 
progenitors  of  each  sprang  immediately  from  the  a system  so  advantag^us  to  themselves}  and  the 
Creator.  Ihey  continued  uomioglcd  till  the  time  of  regular  subordination  of  the  lower  dasses  would  coa- 
Wna,  the  tench  or  eleventh  in  descent  from  SwiLyam-  vert  every  one,  but  the  lowest,  into  an  unintentional 
b'huva.  the  first  created  being,  and  parent,  according  to  auxiliary  to  its  own  degradation, 
anotiier  legend,  of  the  heads  of  each  of  the  four  tribes.  Thai  single  class  could  only  amount  to  a very  small 
\*^na  was  an  impious  tyrant,  and  under  the  ioflucnca  portion  of  the  whole  body,  oxkI  being  bound  to  the 
of  bis  misrule,  all  sorts  of  iniquities,  such  as  illicit  in*  rest  by  oo  community  of  iuteresia,  would  meet  with 
tercourse  between  persons  of  different  castes,  prevailed,  do  support  in  case  it  attempted  to  resist.  It  would 
Hence  aroee  the  \’ama*saoc4ra,  or  **  cooiusion  of  moreover  itself  be  held  in  c^ck  by  azmiher  powerful 
classes  }*'  and  this  spurious  progeny,  say  the  Purtoas,  engine,  the  dread  of  further  degradatioo;  complete 
was  distributed  into  subordinate  Castes,  to  each  privation  of  Caste,  that  entire  excommunication  which 
which  its  proper  occupation  was  assigned,  by  Prit'hu,  cuts  off  the  offcoder  at  once  from  every  thing  that 
the  successor  of  V^na,  or  rather  by  the  Brihoiani  at  endears  life,  and  makes  its  painful  vicissitudes 
his  desire.  tolerable. 


The  truth  concealed  ooder  this  fable,  seems  to  be  Well  may  the  Hindh  dread  this  Diost  appalling  Lois  of 
this : that  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  wants  of  punishment ! U^ien  deprived  of  his  Caste,  be  is  at  Cute, 
men  had  increased  with  their  numbers,  and  the  in-  once  prohibited  from  entering  hia  own,  or  his  parents 
conveniencearisingfromthcrcstrictionsofCastcbegan  house  ; bis  nearest  and  dearest  friends  are  afraid  to 
to  be  felt,  a Prince,  who  had  spirit  enough  to  resist  the  approach  him  j the  commonest  offices  of  humanity 
encroachments  of  the  sacred  Order,  ventured  to  over*  are  refused  ^ he  is,  in  short,  an  otter  outcast,  shunned, 
step  the  boundaries  which  the  Brihmant  had  pre*  acomed  and  insalted,  if  not  injured  and  plundered,  by 
scribed,  and  encouraged,  perhaps  compelled,  his  tub-  the  vilest  among  his  countrymen.  Nor  Is  it  in  this 
jects  to  form  alliances  which  be  supposed  would  sub-  world  only,  that  he  has  nothing  but  misery  to  expect } 
vert  tlie  structure  on  which  their  preeminence  was  punishments  still  more  severe  arc  painted  by  his  ima- 
built.  l‘hc  Brihmans,**  says  the  yiodddmava  AMu,  gioatiou,  as  awaiting  him  in  the  next:  unless,  thcre- 
(Halhcd’s  Code,  cv.)  **  execrating  the  oppressive  Ma-  lore,  be  can  at  once  direst  himself  of  all  the  prejudices 
gistrate  with  internal  hatred,  put  him  to  death,"  and  impressed  upon  his  mind  from  his  earliest  ^ears,  and 
by  their  miracnloos  power,  drew  foKh  Prit'hu  from  abandon,  without  a pang,  home,  family,  fnends,  for- 
his  right  hand  j i.  e.  they  selected  some  conv'cnient  tunc,  reputation  ond  religion,  the  remainder  of  hia 
subject  from  the  Royal  family,  w'hom  they  placed  on  days  must  be  spent  in  unavailing  efforts  to  regain  what 
the  throne  of  the  murdered  Prince.  A Sovereign  who  he  has  lost,  and  be  embittered  by  contrasting  bis  jwesent 
was  their  own  creature,  would  naturally  listen  to  their  condition  with  that  of  those  who  spurn  him  from  their 
suggestions,  and  instead  of  following  the  dangerous  ex-  doors.  It  cannot  create  any  surprise,  then,  to  hear  that 
ample  of  his  predecessor,  would  accommodate  the  old  no  sacrifice  is  considered  as  too  great  if  it  can  remove 
and  neworderof  things  in  such  a manneras  topreserve  this  dreadful  ban  ; that  a poor  artificer  will  give  up 
the  supremacy  of  the  Priesthood  inviolate.  Thus  might  all  his  earnings ; that  many  are  driven  to  insanity,  and 
a deviation  from  the  fundamental  law  respecting  numbers  to  the  commission  of  murder  io  order  to  screes 
Castes,  lie  reconciled  to  the  original  system,  and  the  their  violation  of  ibis  law  from  detection ; while  more 
fetters,  by  an  artful  and  timely  iateiference  of  the  abridge  their  sufferings  by  suicide,  despairing  of  ever 
highest  class,  be  firmly  rivetted  on  the  descendants  of  expiating  an  offence,  which  was  perhaps  unintentional 
their  inferiors.  and  unavoidable  on  the  pert  of  the  offcoder. 

But.  it  may  be  asked,  whence  could  it  arise  that  To  cat  of  food  prepared  by  persons  of  an  inferior 
this  distribution  of  the  community  into  a small  num-  Caste;  to  eat  or  smoke  in  company  with  them  } to 
ber  of  classes  distinguished  by  ^reditary  rank  and  cohabit  with  women  of  the  lower  cliuses  , to  partake 
employments,  could  have  been  so  generally  adopted  of  flesh  or  spirituous  liquors ; to  deal  in  prohibited 
by  mankind  ? The  answer  appears  to  admit  of  little  articles,  such  as  cow’s  hides,  fish,  &c.  arc  the  principal 
dispute.  It  was  doubtless  an  early  perception  of  the  transgressions  which,  according  Io  the  Sdstni.  subject 
necessity  of  a division  of  labour,  of  the  advantages  a man  to  loss  of  Caste.  Living,  as  many  Hindhs  Imve 
attendant  on  perseverance  in  the  same  object,  and  the  done  for  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  foreigners  and  infi- 
ulUityof  subordination  in  the  State.  The  line  was  first  deU,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  not  to  be 
drawn,  probably,  by  some  individual  of  siqierinr  genius,  guilty  of  frequent  vnolalions  of  some  of  these  rules } 
who  bail  sufficient  Influence  over  his  countrymen,  to  and  in  aeveml  points, the  nuroberof  offences  lias  become 
perstuulc  them  to  submit  to  his  guidance.  The  wisdom  so  great,  that  the  law  cannot  be  enforced.  It  may,  in 
of  his  laws  was  felt,  and  it  was  thought  a duty  to  general,  be  remarited,  that  In  this,  as  well  as  in  numy 
^uard  against  their  infringement  by  additional  restric-  other  respects,  a coosiderablc  relaxation  has  of  late 
tions  in  the  same  spirit.  The  number  of  individuals  iu  years  crept  in  ; and  that  an  atooement  is  now  more 
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CASTE,  frequently  receiTCd  In  eipiatlon,  than  waj  formerly  the 
— case.  A cow,  a piece  of  (?old,  a few  yanis  of  cloth,  or 
a handful  of  cortrie*,  are  the  peace-offering  commonly 
t _^j  required.  The  Priniinica,  or  head  of  the  Caate,  whose 
business  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  body 
of  which  he  is  President,  commonly  settles  disputes 
respecting  riolAtions  of  the  law,  by  remindiog  the 
accuser  of  suspicions  respecting  his  own  family  : and 
the  licentious  habits  of  large  towns  are  making  con^ 
tinual  inroads  into  these  restrictions,  which  the  young 
and  dissolute  are  often  tempted  to  disregard.  'Htat  so 
stubborn  an  obstacle  to  the  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  the  Hindis  should  be  removed,  must  be 
the  wish  of  every  reflecting  and  benevolent  person ; 
but  that  violence  should  ever  have  been  used  to  root 
out  a prejudice,  which  such  opposition  could  only 
confirm,  is  most  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  story 
to  which  wc  are  about  to  allude  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally believed  in  India,  and  may  be  added  here  as 
n striking  example  of  the  thraldom  in  which  the 
Hindhs  are  kept  by  their  laws  respecting  Caste,  and 
of  the  cruelty  into  which  men  are  sometimes  be- 
trayed by  the  wantonneas  of  idle  mirth.  It  is  said 
that  soon  after  the  English  power  was  established  in 
Bcogil.  an  European,  probably  in  a drunken  frolic. 
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amused  himself  by  forcing  meat  and  spirits  into  the  C\STB. 
mouth  of  a Bribmanj  thus  rendering  him  on  object  » 

of  abhorrence  to  his  family  and  countrymen.  For 
three  years  the  wretched  man  continued  in  this  hope*  i ^ 
leas  state;  and  a sacrifice  of  80,000  rupees,  (d?l0,000.)  '* 

was  not  sufficient  to  make  Atonement  for  his  com- 
pulsory transgression.  Nor  was  it  till  after  two  lacs 
more,  (jE^,000.)  had  been  expended,  that  all  the 
BrAhxnans  of  the  same  rank  would  again  consent  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  brother  ! Happy  U it  for  the 
Hindhs,  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  Euro|>can5  who  are 
now  employed  in  the  public  service  in  India,  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  snch 
an  act  of  folly  ; and  that  such  is  the  tenderness  with 
which  the  Government  respects  the  religious  opinions 
of  its  Indian  subjects,  that  no  palliation  would  screen 
the  offender  from  the  retribution  so  justly  merited  ! 

See  Hamilton's  ffindu's/da,  1.  xxvii.  A^een  Akbety,  U. 

373  j Asiatic  Researches,  v.  53  ; Ward's  f'iew  of  the 
History,  Literature,  and  ReUgion  of  the  Hindoos,  Hi.  64 — 

IM  ) Halbed’s  Code  of  Gentoo  harts,  Pref.  xcix.— cix. ; 

Sir  William  Jones's  Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  U.  iii.  vi.  and 
X. ; Trawls  if  Fra  l^lolino  di  Son  ^rtolomco,  book 
il.  ch.  iv.  p. 


CASTF.LNAUDARY,  a town  of  France  in  Upper 
Languedoc,  iu>w  included  in  the  Department  of 
the  .Aude.  It  stands  on  a gentle  eminence  in  a very 
fruitful  Jbtrict  at  a short  distance  from  the  great 
canal,  and  near  the  vast  reservoir  which  supplies  it 
with  water.  The  population  is  about  8000  or  9000} 
and  its  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  flou- 
rishing. There  is  here  a Collegiate  Chapter.  An  en- 
gagement took  place  near  this  town  between  tbe  Duke 
of  Montmorency  and  Marshal  Sebomberg  in  1639,  in 
which  the  former  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
beheaded.  Castelnaudary  is  450  miles  south  of  Paris, 
in  latitude  43*  IJF  N.  and  longitude  1®  57'  E. 

CA'STIOATE,  a.  Fr.  chastitrt  It.  eastigarti  Sp, 
Castiga'tiom,  I costigar;  Dutch,  Aoifiidea.  Pe- 
Ca^stio.itob,  ^rottus  thinks  the  Lot,  eastigo,  to 
Cs^STiCAToar.  J be  composed  of  castum  ago. 

To  cha-Hten,  to  purify,  to  amend,  to  correct,  to 
chastize. 

If  tboa  didst  put  this  lowrs  cold  habit  oa 
To  cmMigait  iby  pride,  ‘twerc  well : hat  thou 
Dost  it  caforcedty : ihoud'ct  coartier  be  againe 
Wert  thoa  not  beppar. 

SkMktftmrt.  7'hmtm  of  Atknu,  ftd.  93. 

Vlelent  ercots  do  Dot  almyM  arfue  the  aopter  of  Oedt  even 
doath  itsoUe  U,  to  InaaertmBts  a fatb^y  eaatigwtiam. 

Hoik  ComtnmfUtiom.  The  Seimotd  Profhet, 


What  arntDce  impudeare  Is  It  theo , for  any  mere  raia-giorion«, 
and  selfe-toriBft  nnlw,  that  crery  trberv  may  read  Oic*d  tiiiiuitid>I« 
feouehea  of  ear  Uomcr’s  laasterj’,  aay  where  to  opiKMC  bis  arro- 
gaat  aod  Ifooraot  cMSiigaUmt  f 

Chtpnau.  booh  L foi.  IS. 

la  these  and  aJI  other  tbiejts  whaUoerer,  when  hr  natisrv  and 
the  laws  we  arc  quit  from  the  empire  of  the  faUier,  aad  that 
power  which  U caJtcd  or  the  TOver  of  ctHnnoaitd  and 

coerrioB,  wc  are  attll  Ued  to  fear  lum  witli  arerrrcDtjal  fear,  and 
to  obey  him  with  tbe  rcadloeat  of  piety  in  all  CbinBS  where  nrre- 
renee  and  piety  are  to  bare  rr^rd  aod  prcrail,  that  Is  wherever 
it  is  possible  end  reasonable  to  obey. 

7’ep/»r.  AUt  q/*  Conocienee,  book  iU.  cb.  V. 

The  Latin  emitigmior  hath  ohtemed,  tbat  the  Dutch  copy  is 
corrupted  and  faulty  berc  and  in  dirvrs  places  elsewhere. 

Btmnettt  Aftology,  (IdlS,}  F 3.  b. 

Arlstophaaea,  la  his  Comedy  of  IVice,  irekofw  tbe  firaat  of 
Adowa  amonc  the  chief  festirala  of  Che  Athecuana.  The  Syrians 
obeerved  it  with  all  tbe  rlolcDCC  of  grief,  end  the  grrateat  cmchy 
of  self*ce#fi^riM(.  Lesigkvrne..  Tht  Dfik  of  jittootU. 

For  which  oflence  ahe  [a  eematoa  scoM]  may  be  Indtcfeicl  \ awl 
if  eonricted,  aliall  be  aeateaced  to  be  placed  in  a eeruin  enrine 
of  correctioa  called  the  trebucket,  r<u/<^«im,  or  cuckingst4M»l, 
which  ia  the  haxoa  languaye  is  said  to  signiiy  the  tenldu}jr*UKil. 

BttehMione.  Cemmentorin,  h*.  168. 


CASTILE. 


CASTILE,  NEW  and  OLD,  two  important  Pro- 
***  vinces  of  Spain.  Hero  Castile  is  one  of  the  largest 
Provinces  in  Spain,  and  lies  between  the  Kingdoms  of 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Arrogon,  Old  Coitile,  Estremadura, 
Cordova,  Jaen,  and  1a  Mancha;  the  lost  country. 


though  annexed  to  New  CostJle,  is  under  the  authority 
of  a separate  Intendant  t and  this  distinct  atlminfatni- 
tion,  whh  its  extent,  and  the  variety  of  its  prodnetiona, 
seems  to  require  a separate  deserif^n.  lucluding  La 
Idancha,  New  Castile  has  been  stated  at  990  miles  ExteaC 
3 A 9 
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CASTILE,  Imifj,  ami  160  broad.  It  it  bounded  by  Arragoo  on 
NEW.  ; Ln  Mancha  occupies  the  south-east ; the 

Kintninm  of  Valencia  limits  it  on  the  south  and  south* 
east  ; Jiien  and  Cordova  arc  al.>o  contiguous  to  it  on 
the  south  ; Estremadura  on  the  west;  and  Old  Castile 
on  the  north  and  north-west.  Xcw  Castile  compre- 
hends all  those  countries  included  by  the  Romans, 
under  the  ap{»e1lations  of  CeU^Mrria,  the  land  of  the 
Orptani,  Carpetetni,  &c.  The  last,  however,  comprised 
a portion  of  Betia. 

As  the  history  of  New  Castile,  necessarily  inrolres 
that  of  Spain,  we  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis  by 
way  of  illu.strating  the  progressive  geography  of  the 
Province.  It  was  early  po&sessed  by  the  Romans, and 
posseMon,  them  passed  with  other  Provinces  to  the  CtOths, 

and  from  these  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it  reverted 
again  to  the  Goths,  and  linally,  in  conjunction  with  Old 
Castile,  became  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  iSIonar* 
chy.  Thethreemost  import^mt  Counties  in  NewCastUc 
are  La  Mancha,  the  Alcaria,and  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca. 
Tbe  last  of  which  is  among  the  highest  lands  in  Spain. 
Dlrlsicui  following,  however,  is  the  usual  division  of  this 

Province,  with  an  approximation  to  its  present  popu- 
lation ; vis. 


Prorinves- 

Madrid  

Giiadalaxara  .. 

Cuenca  

Toledo 

La  Mancha  .... 


Chief  Towns.  S<]nare  Milo.  PoptiUiion. 

Madrid i;i30  ....  5^28.500 

Guadaloxara. . 1,1>70  ....  121,100 

Cuenca 11,410  ....  2<M,3<K) 

Toledo «,86S  ....  370,600 

Ciudad  Real.,  7,G^0  ....  205,600 


Total....  31, 193....  1,220,100 


Spain  is  behind  most  countries  in  Europe  in  the 
BUp})ly  of  accurate  statistical  information ; and  there- 
fore the  preceding  numbers  arc,  by  no  means,  pre- 
sented as  absolutely  correct  in  reference  to  anyspeciKcd 
perio<l.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  number  of 
inhalntanls  appears  to  have  diminished  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  Among  the  causes  of  a rapid  diminu- 
tion about  that  time,  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
America,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
According  to  the  estimates  of  1*87  and  17^8,  which 
did  not  include  the  Monks,  the  existing  population  of 
New  Castile  was  stated  at  940,649  individuals;  the 
number  above  stated,  however.  Is  now  considered  as  a 
nixtrilK}-  mneh  nearer  approximation  to  the  present  sute. 
lion  of  the  ThMe  were  distributed  over  (be  Province  in  the  fol- 
iobsbiunt*  lowing  manner  : 


Province  of  Cuenca  266,162 

Province  of  Guadaloxara  114,379 

province  of  Madrid  58,943 

City  of  Madrid  156.672 

Province  of  Toledo  334,425 

district  of  Aranjuez  2,653 

Di.strict  of  Prado  611 

District  of  St.  Ildefbnso  4,331 


District  of  San  Iiorenio,  or  the  Escurial. . 2.453 

Total  ....  940,649 


In  this  enumeration,  the  diflerent  classes  of  indivi- 
duals were  distinguished,  and  the  numbers  of  some  of 
the  principal  are  thus  stated  : 


Parish  Priests 
Secular  Priests 

Monks  

Nuns  ....... 

Nobles  

Advocates  . . . 

Writers 

Students  . . . 
Domestics  . . . 


76T 

4,676 

5,949 

3.845 

12,687 

1,032 

1,001 

2.859 

46,742 


CAfTILE, 

NEW. 


ia  the 

diifvmit 

cltwcs. 


New  Castile  presents  great  diversity  of  surface.  In  Surface, 
some  parts,  vast  plains  bounded,  and  sometimes  inter- 
sected by  ridges  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are 
very  elevated.  The  Sierra  de  Cuenca  is  completely 
mountainous,  yet  diversifled  by  extensive  vallies.  The 
Alcana  is  almost  entirely  level.  'ITic  rest  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  alternately  formed  of  mountains  and  plains. 

The  principal  chains  of  New  Castile,  consist  of  that  Mououias. 
lofty  ridge,  which  was  called  by  the  Romans,  the 
Monitt  Oiotptdanif  and  which  originates  in  the  Sierra 
d’Occa,  ond  forms  (he  Sierras  dc  Molina,  dc  Cuenca, 
and  de  Consuegra,  and  shoots  towards  Alcaraz,  Segura, 
and  Corzola.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  terminates  near  the  Mediterranean,  below  the 
city  of  Murcia,  the  other  stretches  to  Malaga,  where 
uniting  with  the  mountains  of  Grenada,  it  advances 
beyond  Ciibraltar  and  Tariff,  (ill  it  verges  on  the  sea. 

The  Sierras  de  Molina,  d'Albarnztn,  and  dc  Cuenca, 
are  all  ramiflaitions  of  the  same  mountain.  The 
first  runs  through  La  Mancha,  and  spreads  from  north 
to  south,  towards  the  southern  part  of  Jaen,  and 
bends  to  the  Sierra  de  Morena.  The  Sierra  de 
Molina  occupies  the  north-east  part  of  New  Castile, 
and  extends  on  the  west  of  Old  Castile,  and  on  the 
east  of  Arragnn.  The  Sierra  Albarazin  stretches  on 
the  north  of  the  Sierra  dc  Molina,  verging  towards 
the  east  and  south  of  New  Castile.  On  the  east,  il 
advances  to  Arragon,  where  it  joins  the  Sierra  Cttenca. 

This  last  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Province,  and  extends  both  way.s  towards  the 
Kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  It  is  an  extensive 
chain,  comprising  several  ridges,  which  run  in  various 
directions,  assume  different  names,  and  present  some 
of  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Sierras  dc  Guadarama  and  Pineda, 
also  rise  to  a great  height,  and  divide  New  from  Old 
Castile.  The  first  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees,  the 
second  forms  a part  of  the  Sierra  d'Oeco,  and  is  about 
five  or  six  leagues  from  Buigos. 

New  Castile  is  intersected  by  the  three  navigable  lUreri. 
rivers,  the  Tagus,  the  Jaco,  and  the  Guadiana,  which 
are  connected  with  more  than  twenty  smaller  streams, 
that  intersect  the  Province  ii.  various  directions  ; but 
very  little  use  is  made  of  these  watery  treasures,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  commercial  transfer,  or  the  im- 
provement of  an  arid  and  neglected  soil.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mountainous  tracts,  and  some  isolated 
spots,  the  soil  of  New  Castile  may  be  considered  rich,  SoD. 
and  requires  only  a perseverance  in  a careful  and  judi- 
cious system  of  culture,  to  render  It  very  prodoctive. 
Well-watered  plains  and  vallies  meet  the  eye  in  almost 
every  direction,  which  the  art  of  man  has  yet  scarcely 
removed  from  that  primitive  state  in  which  they  were 
left  by  the  Deluge.  Only  moisture  is  required  to  adopt 
the  land  of  this  Province  to  almost  every  species  of 
produce ; but  at  pre.icnt  wheat  is  the  chief  grain  that 
is  raised.  Small  quantities  of  barley,  wine,  hemp, 
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CA8TltE»  floor,  and  &affron,  are  produced  in  some  districts,  but 
NEW.  they  are  not  generally  diffused.  The  gardens  of  New 
'-“'’V'"*'  Castile  arc  not  luxuriant,  and  plantations  arc  greatly 
neglected.  So  destitute  of  wood,  indeed,  is  a great  part 
Scardtrof  of  Castile,  that  vast  districts  may  be  traversed  without 
trsM.  ' meeting  with  a single  tree.  For  several  leagues  round 
the  Capital,  the  country  presents  no  foliage.  The  plain, 
through  which  the  road  passes  from  Portugal,  is 
equally  naked ; and  for  n distance  of  forty  leagues 
towards  the  borders  of  Valencia,  wood  is  scarcely  ever 
seen.  A few  spots,  however,  are  more  favoured.  Trees 
embellish  the  plain  of  Kequena,  and  frequently  spread 
their  foliage  in  winding  lines  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Many  of  the  mountains  of  this  Province,  are 
also  clothed  with  pines  and  different  species  of  oaks  ; 
the  ridges  of  Cuenca  are  particularly  distinguished 
in  this  respect.  Others  are  planted  with  olives,  and 
some  only  want  wood  to  render  them  picturesque. 
The  harvests  are  often  luxuriant  on  the  plains  of 
Grajunejo,  Trijuequo,  Tarrija,  Requena,  and  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna,  the  species  of  wheat  from  the  last  of 
which  is  well  known  to  the  farmers  of  our  own  coun- 
try. The  olive  and  the  vine  are  both  objects  of  cul- 
ture in  particnilar  districts,  but  the  oil  is  not  good, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  'Phe  cultivation  of  other  articles  is  very 
partial,  and  even  fruits  arc  rarely  met  with.  Many  of 
the  mountains  and  vallies  of  New  Castile,  are  clothed 
with  excellent  pasturage.  Some  of  the  richest  are 
found  in  the  vallies  of  the  Sierra  de  Cuenca,  the  spa- 
cious plain  between  Aranjuez  and  Toledo,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus  and  other  rivers ; and  these 
swe  generally  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  Wool  is 
consequently  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  yielded 
by  this  Province.  Bees  are  objects  of  particular  atten- 
tion in  Alcarla,  and  auiong  the  mountains  of  Cucnco, 
where  the  honey  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Spain. 

The  elevated  parts  of  this  Province  afford  various 
tribes  of  plants ; but  these  arc  scarcely  known  to  the 
natives,  so  little  attention  have  the  vegetable  treasures 
of  their  country  received.  No  specific  representation 
can,  therefore,  be  attempted.  The  animal  kingdom 
offers  little  that  is  peculiar.  The  same  species  of  deer 
which  inhabit  the  mountains  of  .'\rragon,  are  found  on 
the  heights  of  Cuenca.  The  kermes,  or  gali  insect,  which 
supplies  the  carnation  tint,  is  found  on  the  Quercus  i/er, 
or  Querettr  corcifera,  which  grows  in  some  ports  of  New 
Castile.  The  mountains  sJso  contain  various  mineral 
treasures.  Several  species  of  variegated  marble  arc 
obtained  within  a few  leagues  of  Cuenca,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts.  Various  other  kinds  of  rare  stones  have 
also  b^n  met  with  in  these  hilly  districts,  with  fossil 
shells,  copper  and  coal.  The  river  Mascas,  which 
rises  among  the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  and  flows  thence 
to  Valera,  ha*  a saline  taste.  Tlicre  is  also  a salt  mine 
in  the  mountain  of  L,as  Contreras,  near  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Valencia,  which  was  worked  by  the  Romans, 
when  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  their  possession. 
The  calcareous  mountains  of  New  Castile,  also  contain 
many  spacious  caverns,  some  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  stalactites,  and  are 
very  extensive.  Mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold,  ora 
met  with  in  many  places,  and  possess  various  proper- 
ties, at  several  of  these,  baths  have  been  estalished. 

The  Capital  of  this  l*rovinc«,  and  cf  Spain,  is  Madrid, 
the  deocriptioo  of  which  w’ill  be  found  under  that  word. 
Toledo  is  another  of  its  celebrated  cities,  am)  was 


Chief 

towoa, 

ToUdo. 


successively  the  seat  of  Empire  under  the  Goths,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile.  It  became  the  CapiUl  , 

of  the  Gothic  Sovereigns  in  567,  and  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Moors  in  711.  In  the  subsequent 
eras  of  the  Spanish  history,  Toledo  became  repeatedly 
the  victim  of  both  civil  and  foreign  war.  The  walls 
were  several  times  beaten  down,  the  buildiogs  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  citizens  massacred.  The  reign  of 
Henry  the  Powerless,  must  ever  be  remembered  with 
horror.  In  the  year  1467,  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
flowed  through  the  streets  > and  a great  port  of  the  city 
became  n prey  to  the  flames.  These  san^inary  scenes 
were  again  re|ieated  in  1541.  Toledo  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  Tagus,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  steep  mountains  of  the  most  nigged  and 
barren  aspect.  It  stands  upon  an  .almost  insulated 
bill,  presenting  an  external  ap(>enrance  but  little  in- 
viting} nor  is  the  interior  much  more  agreeable.  It 
is  buiit  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  } but  the  houses 
seem  to  press  upon  each  other.  The  streets  are  steep 
and  winding,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
in  which  two  carriages  can  pass.  As  Toledo  is  the  an- 
cient Metropolitan  city  of  bpain,  it  contains  numerous 
churches,  convents,  and  monasteries,  with  a propor- 
tionate numl>er  of  Ecclesiastics.  The  Cathedral  and 
the  Palace  denominated  Alcazar,  are  among  the  chief 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  former  is  a majestic 
pile  of  Gothic  arcbUecture,  and  esteemed  the  richest 
in  Spain  | and  the  latter  stands  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Hospitals  and  other  charitable 
institutions  also  abound  in  Toledo,  which  has  likewise 
manufactures  of  a few  articles,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  that  of  sword-blades.  For  the  excellence  of 
these,  it  is  particularly  celebrated.  This  city  was  for- 
merly much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the 
latest  account  states  the  inhabitants  at  not  more  tlian 
S5,000,  though  about  three  centuries  ago  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  ten  times  that  number.  Toledo 
is  nearly  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Madrid,  in  north 
latitude  39**  5Cf  and  3^  cost  longitude. 

Guadalaxara  is  an  ancient  city,  once  possessed  by  GuiuUl*- 
the  Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Gotlis,  and  subsequently  under  that  of  the 
Moors.  By  the  last,  it  was  called  Guidolhicb&ra,  from 
which  its  present  appellation  was  derived.  It  stands 
on  a plain,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Henorez,  and 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  beautiful  canton  of  Alcnria. 

It  is  large,  but  not  well-built,  and  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  vestiges  of  which  arc  still  to  be 
seen.  The  lobabitanls  of  this  city  were  once  very 
numerous,  but  do  not  at  present  exceed  13,000  or 
15,000 } the  chief  support  of  whom  is  the  monu^- 
ture  of  woollen  cloth.  Guadalaxara  contains  several 
churches  and  other  edifices  connected  with  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  the  country,  and  has  given 
birth  to  some  celebrated  men,  among  whom  was 
Matlbios  Medina  y Mendoza,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  his  own  country. 

Talavera  de  la  Reyn.a  is  also  an  ancient  city,  and  lUarara. 
has  fully  participated  in  the  general  destiny  of  Spain  | 
and  vestiges  still  remain  which  antiquaries  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Roman  era.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
ancient  renown,  it  is  tetter  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  by  the  engagements  which  took  place  there 
on  the  3bth  and  29th  of  July,  1809,  between  the 
French  and  the  allies  under  the  l>uke  of  Wellington, 
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CASTIU,  In  which  the  former  were  defeated.  Th«  city  ii 
NEW.  delightfully  sitaated  on  a besntiiiil  open  pUin,  at 
CASTILE  wide,  cultirated,  and  fertile.  It  commanda  the 

OLD.  * Hght  bank  of  theTapiw,  and  is  very  irregularly  built, 
many  of  the  streets  facing  narrow  and  winding.  It  is 
not  in  other  respects  dlstin^ished  from  the  generality 
of  Spanish  towns.  The  celebrated  John  Mariana,  the 
historian,  who  died  in  1693,  w'as  a native  of  Talavera. 
Cacaca.  I>opuUtmn  is  about  7000  or  9000.  Cuenca,  the 

Capital  of  the  Sierra  of  that  name,  and  the  See  of  a 
Bishop,  is  likewise  a noted  place  in  the  history  of 
^ Spain.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  between  two  hills 
of  still  more  clevateil  aspect,  llie  walls  of  the  city 
extend  up  (he  mountains  a great  height,  and  are  pene- 
trated by  six  gates,  but  many  of  the  streets  are  steep 
and  difficult  to  ascend  ; and  the  population  comprises 
about  6000  or  7000  individuals.  It  stands  towards  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  Province,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Xucar,  and  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Reqtieoa.  Requena  is  another  fortified  town,  near  the  borders 
of  Valencia,  sitnate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magro. 
The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and  many  of  the 
houses  well-built ; and  it  is  embellished  with  a hand- 
some square  and  several  fountains.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  6000,  many  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  ^me  writers  have  sup- 
poeed  Requena  to  hare  been  the  ancient  Salaria,  which 
Ptolemy  places  in  the  country  of  the  B<utitemi. 

Maan&c*  New  (^stllewas  once  distinguished  by  the  import- 
"****•  mice  of  its  manufactures.  That  of  wool  is  now 
the  most  noted,  though  those  of  silks,  velvets,  gold 
and  silver  stuft  and  ribands,  with  lace  and  fi-inge  of 
different  kinds,  are  carried  on  in  several  places.  Stock- 
ings, hats,  sword-blades,  tapestry,  porcelain,  and  cut- 
lery, are  also  produced;  but  none  of  them  in  large 
quantities.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  manu- 
CoBuneree.  factiires  of  paper,  glass,  and  mirrors.  In  reference  to 
commerce,  Castile  is  merely  passive  ; it  supplies  few 
articles  of  ex(K>r(,  but  receives  several  from  the  ad- 
jacent Provinces  j and  is  frequently  indebted  to  Va- 
lencia and  Arragon  for  fruits,  pulse,  and  esculent 
vegetables.  Its  own  produce  and  manufiu^lures  are, 
therefore,  not  more  than  adequate  to  the  domestic 


About  forty  years  since,  the  population  of  this  Fro-  CA8T1LB, 
vince  was  stated  nt  nearly  onc-fifih  more  than  the  ^hl>* 
present  estimate  ; and  then  there  were  included  the 
following  numbers  : 


Profwrttoa 

of  claw. 

Nobles 

Students  

The  surface  of  Old  Castile  is  greatly  diversified,  aod  Soifsee. 

its  aspect  is  alternately  rugged  and  smooth,  barren 
and  mrtile.  It  often  presents  a succession  of  plains, 
or  rather  an  expanse  of  downs,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  sometimes  intersected  by  others  of 
equal  elevation.  The  diversity  it  also  increased  bv 
Bumerotts  minor  hills  and  gentle  declivities.  The 
most  remarkable  of  its  mountains  are  those  of 
Molina,  already  mentioned,  and  those  of  Burgee, 
which  stretch  ^om  north  to  south,  from  Old  Castile 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscaj.  71)0  Sierra  d'Occa  runs  aenwe 
the  northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  separates  it 
the  Asturias,  and  is  thought  to  ^ a ramification  of  the 
stupendous  Pyrenean  range.  The  Romans  called  this 
chain  Mont  Idubeda-  l/nder  the  shelter,  as  it  were, 
of  these  ridges,  ore  fouiKl  many  fertile  and  beautiful 
vallies.  Several  rivers  flow  through  them,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Ebro  and  Ducro,  with  many  of  tlieir 
tributary  streams.  The  soil  of  this  Province  variec 
with  the  district.  In  some  places  it  is  a fine  black 
loam,  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  In  others  It  is 
rocky,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  culture.  In  some 
parts  it  is  intermixed  with  sand  and  stones,  but  where* 
ever  there  is  a sufficient  supply  of  moisture  it  is  very 
prmlnctive.  The  plain  between  Rodrigo  and  Burgos, 
may  be  considered  as  yielding  the  richest  harvests  in 
Spain.  Old  Castile,  indeed,  seems  destined  by  nature 
to  be  the  granary  of  this  Kingdom.  Trees  are  very  Sctrdty  of 
scarce,  and  there  appears  to  be  an  unaccountable  neg- 


consumption  ; and  the  general  character  of  the  Pro* 
vince  is  poverty,  while  it  contains  every  thing,  except 
industry,  calculated  to  produce  opulence  and  spleit* 
dour.  Even  the  residence  of  the  Court  at  Madrid, 
during  three  centuries,  has  not  had  any  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  Province  beyond  the  very  environs  of 
that  Capital. 

Old  Castilb  is  completely  enveloped  bythc  Pro- 
flitaation  Arragon,  New  Castile,  Estrem^ura,  the 

and  bouQ-  Kingdom  of  L<^n,  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  and  Navarre, 
dariet.  Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  the  western  side  being 
indented  by  Leon,  and  the  eastern  projecting  towards 
Arragon.  It  extends  about  990  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  190  B'om  cast  to  west.  In  the  broadest 
DI^od  following  has  been  recently  stated  as  its 

UtioB^*'***  subdivision  and  population  j vir. 


ProvfncM. 

Chief  Towns. 

Square  MDea. 

lahabitaiits. 

Avila  . . . . 

. . Avila  . . .. 

..  9,600  ... 

. 118,000 

Segovia  .. 

. . . Segovia  , , 

..  3,509  ... 

. 164,000 

Soria  . . . 

. . . Soria  . . . . 

4,118  ... 

. 199,000 

Bnrgoa  . 

...  Burgos 

..  7,75*  ... 

. 470,600 

'i'otal  . . 

..17,97*  ... 

. 951,900 

lect,  if  not  a strange  antipathy  to  plantations.  In  many 
places,  not  even  a single  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The 
labour  of  tillage  is  performed  with  little  effort.  light  Cah«t. 
ploughs  are  used,  which  merely  turn  up  the  surfiice  of 
the  soil,  upon  which  the  seed  is  scattered,  and  slvhtlj 
covered  ; and  so  retentive  of  moisture  is  the  subsoil, 
that  the  crops  seldom  fail  This  Province  also  yields 
wine,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Some 
parts  yield  fruits  j hemp,  flax,  and  mad&r  is  a partial  VsgstaUet. 
object  of  culture.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep  cover  the 
plains  io  winter,  feed  upon  the  monntmns  in  summer, 
and  yield  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  The  mountains 
also  afford  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle; 
those  of  the  largest  sixe,  and  most  perfect  form,  are 
found  in  the  huly  regions  of  Burgos.  The  want  of 
proper  conveyance,  however,  renders  the  produce  of 
the  cattle  as  well  as  that  of  tillage,  fv  less  valuable  than 
it  would  otherwise  be,  and  canses  wool  to  be  justly 
considered  as  the  stafde  of  Old  Castile.  The  bear  is  an 
inhabitant  of  some  of  the  unfrequented  r^ons.  Tbs 
rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  the  Tonnes  pro*  MiaenJs 
duces  trout  of  a ve«7  large  sire.  Copper,  jet,  quartz,  aod  nias- 
and  several  varieties  of  marble  are  found  in  them.  **^  ^****** 
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CASTILE,  al«o  one  of  the  foocil  products  of  this  Prorince, 

OLD.  and  several  mineral  springs,  some  cold  and  others 
tepid,  are  found  within  its  limits. 

CASTLE.^  Burgos,  the  Capital  of  Old  Castile,  is  of  great  anti- 
<|mty,  and  is  by  some  writers  identilicd  with  the 
town*.  Brevam  of  Ptolemy.  It  has  already  been  described. 
Burgof.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Avila,  Sc^via,  Valladolid, 
and  Soria,  besides  several  other  Episcopal  cities,  llie 
Sefims.  first  of  these  has  also  been  described.  Se^via  commands 

a steep  rock,  is  almost  burled  between  two  Tallies,  and 
is  encompassed  with  walls  and  towers.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  population  is  about 
10,000.  It  contains  a great  num^r  of  churches  and 
convents,  and  the  chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  castle  or  Alcazar.  The  former  is  a mixture  of 
Gothic  and  Moorish  arcbitectare.  The  interior  ex- 
hibits a high  degree  of  majestic  simplicity,  and  the 
great  altar  is  richly  decorated  with  the  finest  Grenadian 
marble.  The  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  Kings,  and  is  a well  pre- 
served edifice,  which  was  for  some  time  used  as  a 
prison  for  the  crews  of  the  Darbary  corsairs,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the  most  re- 
markable monument  of  antiquity  there,  is  the  aqueduct 
built  of  frcC'Stoiic  without  cement,  which  is  a work  of 
great  boldness  and  grandeur.  Segovia  is  engaged  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  nearly  4000  pieces  of 
cloth  are  annually  made.  It  stands  atout  forty  degrees 
north-northwest  of  Madrid,  in  latitude  41^  3'  N.  ainl 
Valladolid,  longitude  4"  W.  V'olladolid  is  generally  considered 
as  the  second  city  in  Old  Castile,  and  was  the  Pineium 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Philip  IX., 
who  sometimes  made  it  the  seat  of  bis  Court.  It  stands 
on  a large  plain  encompassed  by  hills  flattened  at  their 
summits,  l^tween  the  rivers  Esgueva  and  Pizuerga. 
The  streets  of  V’alladulid  are  in  general  badly  paved 
and  dirty,  but  many  of  the  buildings  arc  good,  and  arc 
iqiproached  by  handsome  gates.  Embellishments  are 
sometimes  profusely  lavished,  but  they  often  exhibit 
magnificence  without  elegance  or  taste.  The  city  con- 


tains nearly  thirty  churches  and  chapels,  and  almost  fifty  CARTILE, 
monasteries  and  convents,  with  nil  their  coucomiUnt 
appendages.  It  Is  the  See  of  a Bishop,  and  the  seat  ^ ^ 
of  a University.  Valladolid  contains  manufactures  of 
silk,  woollens,  and  earthen-ware,  with  a population  of  Sori*^~"^ 
about  90,000  individiuds,  and  exhibits  many  vestiges 
of  its  former  splendour.  Soria  is  the  Capital  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  this  Province,  and  is  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Duero,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  ATuiftanrui.  It  is  a gloomy  place,  crowded 
with  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  Ecclesiastical 
structures,  and  contains  about  0000  inhabitants. 

Old  Castile  once  held  the  first  rank  in  Spain  for  its  Manvfse- 
manufactures  ; but  a modem  writer  obsen  cs,  wc 
now  find  this  Province  the  Inst  in  commerce,  und  the 
leut  in  manufactures.’*  The  objects  upon  which  the 
small  quantum  of  industry  which  Is  called  into  exercise 
is  employed,  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  New 
Castile.  Old  Castile  still  keeps  up  some  traffic  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  only  to  a trifling 
amount.  This  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  state  of 
the  roads,  many  of  which  are  often  wholly  imprac- 
ticable for  carriages,  and  even  impassable  to  horses. 

Whatever  arts  and  sciences  are  possessed  by  Spain,  A^  ta>l 
must  be  sought  in  New  Castilc}  for  it  is  in  Madrid 
alone,  that  men  of  genius  are  animated  by  the  voice  of 
fame,  or  recompensed  by  the  hand  of  fortune.  There 
are  three  Universities  in' New  Castile,  but  they  have 
contributed  but  little  to  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture or  science ; nor  have  those  of  Old  Castile  been 
more  successful,  for  these  still  preserve  their  primitive 
form,  and  retain  their  ancient  prejudices ; and  their 
general  views  of  literature  and  science  are  consequently 
very  limited.  • 

I^irthcr  information  respecting  these  Pmvinres.may 
be  obtained  by  consulting  Laborde's  of  ^mtir  ; 
Boargoing’s  Modtm  State  oj  Spoxni  and  Townsend’s 
JoBmey  through  Spain  ; and  other  works  more  par- 
ticularly referring  to  the  late  war  in  the  Peninsula. 


C.\STILLEIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cloat 
i^idynainta,  order  j4ngiospermia,  natural  order  Scro- 
pftularina.  Generic  character : calyx  tubular,  com- 
pressed. superior  lip,  two-cleft,  inferior  none ; corolla 
two-lip|>ed,  the  inferior  lip  very  short,  three-cleft,  two 
glands  between  the  lacinise;  capsule  two-celled. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  Grenada. 

CA'STLE,  n.  n A.  $.  (oelel  f Fr.  e^emi; 
CA'sTBi.tAM,  It.  coMielioi  Sp.  cottiUo, 

Ca  stlbip,  Castelium,  parmim  eastrwm, 

CA^STLa-BAaBsa,  Oufrant  a txud  deducitur,  <piod 

Ca'btuc-buildkb,  i tit  oonjunctUi  tptetdam  coioraM. 
CA'sTZ.B-BOiLDt.vo,  f Perottns.  Ea  caza  dtcitf  svai 
Ca^stle-craplain,  olira  ia  A#MRono  ererctiv,  ande 
Ca^stlc-crownid,  catlra.  Scaliger. 
Ca''stle-ditcr,  ChtuUau,  Cotgrave  says,— a 

CA^sTLe-OATE,  J rattle  is  properly  a house  fur- 
nished with  towers,  encompa.ssed  by  walls  and  ditches ; 
and  strengthened  by  a moat  or  donjon  in  theroiddesi. 


yii  folk  of  Truk  oarr  cone  were  st  y*  Usee, 

And  flow  lato  h«r  vmstkt.  M.  (S/Mwwkv,  p.  19. 


Of  this  entUU  ww  ttttUayne, 

Elds  ibr  kyi^res  rKEnberUtas 
A katghdy  oua  sAer  bb  Iswe. 

Ornttr.  C»qf.  hook  U.  loL  &2. 
Palbrams  the  msister  yaif  see  cry 
PitMB  the  eft  tuaUU  heich,  m Ihars  be  itnda 

DmgUt,  Emfiiu,  book  V.  fol.  127. 

Aod  he  comTBsaodide  knyfhtis  to  |n>  dooa.  aad  to  take  him  tea 
Ike  myddil  oC  bem,  sod  to  me  bjrto  lato  emttek. 

Wict^.  Th*  l)<di$  ef  (k*  ch.  xxiU. 

f As4  he]  eommuoded  the  KKddien  to  fo  dowse,  sod  to  tske 
lorn  frame  smoDfothem  sod  to  bryttfc  bun  isto  the  catttU. 

Bihte,  1&51. 


Pride  of  eke  table  sp]Majeth  ia  exceese  of  divers  mesCes  and 
driakes,  sad  neaiely  sokhe  msner  bske  okctei  sod  dishe  metes 
brsniiiiiw  of  wilds  fire,  sod  peinWtl  sod  c**<ftkd  with  psper, 
sod  vsst,  so  that  it  U sbasion  to  thinke. 

Ckmuerr,  7%e  TmJt,  v.  U.  p. 

] hidld  irmt  eastUt  ia  the  skkv, 

Wbose  tender  torreCs,  hut  of  glsaoc. 

Are  otrsiirat  oretura'd  with  euery  wind, 

Aad  rear’d  sad  ras’d,  yet  without  hands. 

StirttMg.  tong  rU 
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CASTLE. 


U VtlMB  F goe  masiof  All  aloae, 

^ Tbioliiog  of  dircn  tHin^  for«>kooira| 

AVhrn  I build  mtlts  io  the  airr. 

Void  of  Borrow  ao>1  roi«t  of  frar, 
llcABitif  nifselfc  pluBDUamn  aweet* 

M«  Uiinka  the  titne  ranoe*  reiy  fleet. 

Jitirtom.  .iHtUtt.  Tkt  Authmr'i  ^htiract. 
ItwM  m^rbance  in  O Alkiur  aiont» 

'Hiat  AocieDt  castU-envued  hill  to  Kate, 

Uliirli  proudly  ouerlouku  tUr  lowly  rale. 

.l/iremrr,^  .Va^/fa/M,  fol,  776. 

pAGB.  Cone,  come  i vec‘11  coudi  i'th  ta4tU~(Htck,  till  we  mc 
the  light  of  our  fairiea. 

Skakif^art,  Merry  ttlMfS  tf  ff^mdtoTf  fol. 

Seiwn  of  the  aanc  a«Ain(^t  the  em*ttf^ate, 
la  BtraafT  iolrenebairnto  lie  did  cloMly  place, 

AThich  with  InceBMDt  force  and  eodIcM  hate, 

They  hatteretl  day  aad  night,  and  entraoce  did  amUe. 

Spriuer.  Fmrrit  (^nermr,  book  U.  can.  1 1.  it.  6. 

The  Bouthrra  maid,  with  moat  of  the  inland  paru  therranto 
adjacent,  were  wholly  BubduH  aod  aecured  by  fortifying  cninpa, 
huUding  rartln,  and  plantiov  many  cotonka. 

Str  TrwtfUt.  latnnimcUttm  f tkt  Uutory  af  Engtand. 

1 am  uahapplly  far  pone  iobtsilding,  and  am  one  of  that  apeclet 
of  men  who  are  pmprriy  di^nomioated  tMitlr-kmUdert^  who  scom  to 
be  belioldro  to  the  earth  for  a foimdation,  or  dig  in  the  boweb  of 
U for  mnleriala ; Imt  erect  their  etmeturea  la  the  moct  tuiauble  of 
alcinent*,— the  air.  Jpreteror,  No.  167. 

A dUsertation  on  e—lU-kmiliing  may  not  only  be  terriccable  to 
myaelf,  but  to  all  architecU  who  dia^y  UKir  akill  la  the  thin 
elameot.  u,  ik. 

Through  theae  a rtrer  rolta  iu  winding  flood, 

Adorn'd  with  rarious  tufts  of  rUlng  wood  ; 

Here  half  conceal'd  ia  treei  a cottage  etan^, 

A coar/e  there  the  opening  plain  commands. 

LitUltai^  Jtnhtuy,  Eclague  ilL 


> Late  may  It  there  remain  ! 


With  promise  faire,  as  now,  (more  (sire  what  heart 
Parental  crares  f)  of  kmg,  transmisBire  worth, 
fVood  Warwick's  name,  with  growing  fame  to  grace, 

And  crown,  with  lasting  joy,  her  cattU4  hill. 

Jaga.  Edge~lliUt  Aopa,  book  U. 
Regard,  ye  justices  of  peace  1 
Tb«  cai//r-a<TrArr*«  piteous  Case  t 
Aad  kindlr  make  aome  sang  addition. 

To  better  nk  diatrest  coiMlition. 

Wtrtan.  Tkt  VmtiU  B^rktr't  Salttagmy, 

The  MuHimmta  Jntujua  of  Mr.  King  id  the  great 
authority  on  the  subject  of  CasTi/Bd  in  England.  The 
ancient  British  fortresoea  consisting  chiefly  of  earth- 
works and  intrenchments  oti  the  summits  of  hills,  are 
scarcely  to  be  dignified  with  this  name.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  remaining,  such  as  Moel 
Arthur  in  Flintshire ; the  Herefordshire  Beacon  on 
the  highest  of  the  Malvern  Hills  ; Bruff  in  Stafford- 
shire i Tre'r  Caeri  in  Caermartbenshire  ; and  Warton 
Cre^  in  Lancashire  t the  pretensions  of  which  to  the 
early  date  claimed  for  them  has  been  admitted  by 
most  of  our  antiquaries.  The  Roman  military  works 
made  but  little  closer  approximation  to  the  castellated 
form  { and  are  to  be  considered  only  as  walled  camps, 
of  which  Richborough,  Fortchester,  and  Fevensey  are 
the  three  largest  specimens.  To  the  Saxons  Mr.  King 
assigns  the  1st  of  his  nine  eras  of  Castles ) and  he 
argues  that  they  introduced  the  single  strong  tower 
with  steps  ascending  to  the  highly  elevated  portal, 
of  which  the  keeps  of  Coningsborough,  Lancaster, 
Corfe,  and  Costleion  are  types.  2.  Alfred  improved 
our  architecture,  nod  erected  many  fortresses.  • The 
towers  were  increased  in  dimensioos,  more  extensive 
out-works  wer®  constructed,  chapels  were  intro- 
duced witbia  tKe  walls,  and  a show  of  weakness  was 


outwardly  made  in  those  parts  which  in  reality  were  CASTLE- 
Strongest,  in  order  to  mislead  the  besiegers.  Though  N— 
not  built  in  the  same  reign,  Colchester,  the  workof 
his  son  Edward,  and  Norwich,  that  of  Canute,  were 
constructed  upon  the  principles  which  be  had  intro- 
duced. 3.  Immediately  after  the  Conquest  the  style 
reverted  very  much  to  the  Saxon  form  of  single  towera 
on  lofty  mounds  of  difficult  access.  Nottingham, 
which  was  one  of  these,  is  now  destroyed,  but  the 
shell  of  Clifford's  Tower  at  York  still  remains.  To 
these  may  be  added  Lincoln.  Ticknell,  and  Tonbridge. 

4.  But  the  original  Norman  buildings  were  soon  su- 
perseded by  the  more  magnificent  piles  of  Guodulph 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  consummate  architect  has 
left  a superb  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  Castle  of  Ids 
own  Sec,  which  is  most  minutely  described  by  Mr. 

King  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jrch4toiogui.  Canter- 
bury, Richmond,  Newcastle,  and  Dover,  belong  to 
the  same  style.  5.  From  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that 
of  Edward  I.  the  Kingdom  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  Castles } no  less,  according  to  one  authority, 
than  1 115  being  raised  from  the  foundation  in  ninetcca 
years.  These  were  generally  of  an  irregular  style, 
with  large  suites  of  offices  attached  to  the  military 
quarters,  and  intermixed  with  all  the  preceding 
modes  of  building.  Pontefract,  Newark,  and  Knarcs- 
borough,  though  in  many  points  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  yet  all  illustrate  the  mililaly  architecture 
of  this  period.  6.  The  Castles  of  Edward  1.  were  much 
more  extensive  and  stately  than  those  last  mentioned  i 
containing  not  only  many  towers,  but  great  halls,  and 
■ometimes  even  religious  bouses  within  their  circuits. 

These  improvements  were  manifestly  derived  from  ob- 
servations made  during  the  Crusades,  and  they  extended 
to  such  a point  that  the  Castle  was  almost  merged  in 
the  Falocc.  Conway  and  Caernarvon  fully  display  the 
grandeur  of  this  noble  style,  and  many  of  the  older 
Castles  retaining  their  original  keeps  of  much  earlier 
date,  were  enlarged  and  added  to  about  this  time* 

Corfe,  which  hasl^n  before  mentioned,  and  Arundel, 
were  both  so  increased,  y.  Edward  III.  completed  the 
change  from  Castles  to  palaces.  In  1356,  William  of 
Wykeham  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  the  King's  works 
at  the  Castle  and  in  the  Park  of  Windsor,  at  a stipend 
which  modem  surveyors  would  scarcely  approve.  He 
had  one  shilling  a day  while  at  Windsor,  two  shillings 
while  travelling  on  bis  business,  and  three  shillings 
a week  for  his  clerk.  (Lowth's  Li/e  of  H'ilUam  of 
tr^keham.)  By  his  advice  the  King  pulled  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  structure,  and  rebuilt  it  accord- 
ing to  its  present  magaificent  plan,  w'hicb  has  produced 
the  only  house  in  England  fit  to  lodge  its  Monarch. 

Edward  was  born  at  Windsor,  and  was  much  attached 
to  it,  and  even  before  the  apjiointmcnt  of  Wykeham 
bad  repaired  much  of  the  building  which  hod  been 
erected  there  before,  probably  by  the  Conqueror,  who 
it  is  known  was  delighted  by  the  situation,  and  had 
exchanged  land  in  Essex  for  it.  Among  Edward's 
early  repairs  were  those  of  the  old  Norman  keep, 
which  he  rebuilt  much  in  its  original  manner,  and 
called  it  his  Hound  Table.  I'hc  style  of  the  Prince 
was  naturally  imitated  by  his  Nobles  on  a lesser  scale. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  are  to  be  found 
at  Harewood  and  Spofford  In  Yorkshire,  wherein  is  a 
singular  mixture  of  attempts  at  habitable  comfort  and 
munificence,  with  cautious  designs  for  protection  and 
de&ce,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  former  confined 
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CXSTLE.  plan  of  n close  fortress.  KenUworth,  ^V'anrlck,  Alnwick, 
one!  Newark,  bcfi»re  the  luiditions  of  later  times,  which 
much  perplex  the  ant»<iuary,  may  be  referred  to  the 
fashion  of  Edwtinl  UI  , and  bring  loan  end  tbe  genuine 
Castle.  B.Next  appeared  thcCaslcUatcd  ilouse,  brought 
to  perfection  beiore  the  reign  of  £liz«ibeth,  adorned 
with  turrets  and  battlcincnls,  but  iucx4)ableof  military 
defence  j constructed  for  purposes  oflargc,  but  rude 
hospitality.  Hnddon  Mouse  is  a good  example  of  this 
8tyle,-~^  awkward  assemblage  of  numernus  smalt 
apartments,  a few  for  eoneenience  and  comfort,  many 
for  display  of  hospitality.  The  old  port  of  Know  le, 
Cowdry,  and  Penshurst  ^loog  to  the  same  class.  9. 
Lastly,  under  Elizabeth  the  Castle  Tanishes  into  the 
regular  Falacc  richly  decked  with  state  apartments. 
Or  these,  more  perfect  models  than  Burleigh  and 
If.ardwickc  can  scarcely  be  exhibited. 

Most  of  the  buildings  above  mentioned  arc  minutely 
dcscribeil  by  Mr.  King  in  his  Se<]uetto  the  Ohservation* 
on  Coftles,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  .fre/ne- 

He  adds,  his  opinion  that  the  Anglu*Sa.\on, 
Dani.'^h,  and  first  Norman  structures  sprang  from  a 
Cettk  original,  which  he  deduces  through  the  northern 
parts'  of  Europe  from  the  East.  Thus  I.<aunceston  in 
some  measure  resembles  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus,  (1.  9B)  of  the  Median  Eebotana  j also  that 
the  second  Norman  style  was  introduced  from  a Roman 
original  through  the  Crusaders;  a hypothesis  supjiorted 
hy  the  similarity  between  (he  Gundulph  Toxver  at 
Rochester,  and  the  Castle  of  Antonia  at  Jerusalem. 
(Jo.qephus  poutni.) 

No  rule  can  be  assigned  for  the  figures  of  Castles 
in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  styles,  ns  scarcely  any 
two  are  precisely  similar.  The  whole  site  was  sur* 
rounded  by  n broad  and  deep  fosM,  within  which  stood 
the  wall,  generally  im  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  height,  crowned  with  a parapet 
and  creneU,  {crenaux,)  or  battlements ; at  pro|>cr  dis- 
tances the  wall  >vas  strengthened  with  lofty  square 
towers.  The  draw  -bridge  which  crossed  the  fosse  to 
the  great  gate  was  protecteil  by  a &ar£>icon,  on  out- 
work flanked  with  towers.  The  great  gate  was  also 
placed  between  towers.  The  arch  under  which  it 
stood  was  armed  with  a portcullis  and  machicfflations 
openings,  through  which  burning  substances,  stones, 
and  missiles,  might  be  discharged  ujmn  nseailnnls. 
The  first  court  was  termed  the  ow/er  haltinm,  in  which 
con>mon1y  stood  the  chapet.  A second  fosse,  wall, 
gate,  and  tower  enclosed  the  inner  balliumt  within 
which  was  the  iirrrp,  the  last  great  bold  of  strength, 
containing  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Castle, 
and  the  subterraneous  dungeon  in  which  his  prisoners 
were  confined. 

The  <3astles  erecte<l  by  the  Conqueror,  were  fre- 
quently garrisoned  hy  persons  to  w hom  the  King  liad 
granted  estates  on  the  tenure  of  CastU'-guard  service, 
that  is,  the  defeu<re  of  some  particular  part  of  a Castle, 
(Coke  on  Littleton,  83,)  for  a s^iecificd  lime.  'Hiesc 
services  were  occasionally  commuted  for  annual  rents 
called  Caslle-ward,  lfuyt-/ee,  or  Cattk-guard  rrnts, 
which  latterly  appear  to  have  been  levied  from  all 
persons  dwelling  within  a certain  distance  of  nf.'ustle, 
and  thereby  deriving  protection  from  it.  T1  cac  dues 
to  the  Crown  were  restrained  by  nn  act  of  Henry  \’HI. 
and  by  Charles  II.  with  other  rents  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  were  vested  in  trustees  to  be  sold. 

To  the  authorities  which  we  have  already  cited,  we 
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mu.^t  not  omit  to  add  (irose's  Jntiffuitiet  of  England  and  CASTLE, 
fi’altt,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Smtland  — 

C.AMTLEUAR,  a town  of  Irelaiui,  in  the  County  of 
Mayo,  consisting  of  a single  street,  about  a mile  long, 
from  which  some  other  smaller  streets  and  lanes 
diverge.  The  church  is  a spacions  budding  with  a 
fine  steeple.  There  is  also  u jail,  and  a h^dfiome 
court-house,  with  a chartered  school,  and  barracks  for 
c.'iv'alry.  Castlebarconlainsabout  .5(XX)  inhabitants,  who 
are  much  engage«l  in  the  linen  trade  ; near  it  a body 
of  English  troops  were  repulsed  in  17US,  by  the  French 
invaders,  who  in  consecpience  took  possession  of  the 
town,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  approach 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  reinforcements.  Co-stlehor  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Galway,  and  nearly  1*20  ^ 

from  Dublin. 

CASTLE  RISING,  a small  Borough  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  of  very  great  antiquity,  which  has  relumed 
two  MentlH;r8  to  Parliament  since  the  year  1558,  al- 
though the  only  l<^al  voter  at  present  U the  Rec  tor  of 
the  parish.  A castle  was  built  here  by  the  fir^it  Earl 
of  Sussex  in  the  twelfth  century ; of  this  there  arc  at 
present  in  existence  some  very  massive  remains.  It 
was  in  this  fortress  that  the  guilty  and  unha]>py  Isabel, 

Queen  of  Edward  II.  terminated  her  life  after  twenty- 
eight  years  of  confinement.  Population  in  l8*21,  343. 

Distant  five  miles  north-east  from  Lynn,  110  north- 
west from  London. 

CASTNIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepiduptera,  family  Sphingklrs,  Generic  charac- 
ter : antennoc  filiform,  terminating  in  an  oblong  club; 
with  an  acute  hooked  apex;  two  palpi,  with  three 
articulations  ; wings  horizontal,  or  deflected. 

The  Cartnia  has  been  confounded  with  the  Papi- 
Ikmides,  or  at  least  with  the  lUsperidet;  but  they  must 
be  considered  as  on  inosculunt  genus  between  this 
latter  family  and  the  Sphingides. 

CASTOR,  from  the  (ircek  K.irfvop,  I.in.  j Heater, 

Pen.  { in  Zoedogy,  a genus  of  animats  belonging  to  the 
family  Clar  'iculata,  order  Itodentia,  chus  .l/<i»nua/i<t. 

Generic  character!  tail  flat,  oval ‘shaped,  and  covered 
with  scales  ; five  toes  to  each  foot,  those  of  the  hind 
feet  weblied  ; grinding  teeth  four  on  either  side  in 
each  jaw. 

This  curious  genus  of  animals  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished from  others  of  the  some  order,  by  its  tail 
which  is  remarkably  broad  and  thin,  and  is  covered 
with  scale.s  ; the  breadth  does  not  depend,  os  at  first 
might  be  supposed,  upon  the  length  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  caudal  vertchne,  which  wlicn  mea- 
sured from  their  extreme  points  with  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  vertebra  is  little  more  than  half  the  width 
of  the  hiil;  but  is  owing  to  (be  numerous  tendons 
which  are  inserted  into  the  extremities  of  the  (mns- 
verse  processes  so  as  to  give  the  greaU*«t  fiu'ility  in  the 
motions  of  the  Util,  which  to  the  Ikaver  is  a very  irn- 

IiorUmt  organ  j and  over  them  U spread  a tough  metji- 
jrane  or  skin,  completely  covered  with  dose  set  scales, 
which  lap  over  one  another.  The  fore  feel  arc  small , but 
the  himl  feet  are  very  large.  The  incisor  or  cutting 
teeth  are  remarkably  large  and  strong,  and  as  In  the 
other  genera  of  the  extend  deeply  within  the 

jaws.  They  ore  [lossesAed  of  inguinal  pouches  which 
secrete  the  hubstance  known  in  l^ornmcy  as  Castor  or 
Castoremn,  and  is  very  valuable.  The  skins  are  im- 
portant articles  in  commerce,  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats ; the  short  downv  {Kirt  of  tbe  fur  which 
3 a 
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CASTOR,  is  close  to  the  bmljr  anil  corercd  by  the  long,  co«ne 
hair,  beln^  employed  for  that  purpose  j but  it  is 
^iiemlly  mixetl  with  the  downy  fur  of  other  aniimals. 
The  black  skins  are  este<*me(l  most  valiwhle,  but  the 
general  colmir  U a dark  chestnut  brown  j white  Beavers 
•re  very  mre.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  nuinl>er  of 
skins  imported,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ('oinpnny  have  at  one  sale  sold  more 
than  54.600  skins.  They  arc  named  differently  »c« 
cording  to  their  t^uality.  Coni  licaerr  it  whut  has  been 
worn  by  the  Indians  as  coverlets;  Farrhmfnt  Bcaur 
because  the  lower  side  rei^mbies  fiarchment;  and 
BftiPrr,  which  is  the  worst,  is  that  killed  out  of 
Mason  when  the  Indians  arc  on  journeys. 

In  shooting  the  Bea^  er,  the  hunters  endeavour  to  get 
to  the  side  contrary  to  the  win<i,  as  the  animal  is  %*cry 
shy,  is  possessed  of  a keen  ear,  and  has  a fine  scent  ; 
and  this  is  gcnemlly  done  whilst  they  arc  at  work  or 
feeding.  At  other  titnoe  they  are  taken  in  trape  cooi> 
posed  of  the  branches  of  implars,  to  w hich  is  attached 
a log  of  wood,  w hich  falls  upon  the  animat  when  it 
disturbs  the  trap  by  stripping  off  the  bark  of  the  sticks, 
of  which  it  IS  very  fond.  During  the  frost,  the  hunter 
•eek.s  his  prey  by  making  holes  in  the  iec  at  a distance 
from  the  houses,  over  which  he  spreads  large  nets, 
and  having  broken  down  the  huts,  sends  in  Dogs  trained 
for  the  purpose,  which  drive  out  the  Beavers,  which 
arc  netted  in  their  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
holes  in  the  ice.  The  last  methods  ore  preferred  as 
doing  less  damage  to  the  skin. 

These  animals  spend  the  grater  part  of  their  time 
is  the  water,  and  live  principally  upon  the  bark  and 
. young  bninchcs  of  trees.  They  arc  found  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  ICumpe  and  Asia,  but  arc  most  abun- 
dant in  North  America  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  were  formerly  indigenous  of  liritain,  forGiraldus 
Cambreniiis  mentions  that  they  had  been  found  in  the 
river  Tievi,  in  Canlignnshlrc,  and  were  know*n  by  a 
Welch  name  signifying  **  the  broad-tailed  animal, at 
present,  however,  they  arc  extinct  in  this  country. 

C.  FihfTf  Lin.;  te  fiirtor,  Buff.;  Catior  Beorrr,  Pen. 
About  the  size  of  a Badger;  the  fur  coarse  and  of  a 
ferruginous  brown  colour,  beneath  which  and  close  to 
the  body  is  found  a fine  down  ; the  ryes  arc  lartrc  and 
black  ; cars  short  and  hid  in  the  lur  ; nose  blunt  ; 
toes  of  the  lore  feet  distinct,  those  of  the  hind  feet 
webbc<l,  and  tlie  second  toe  has  an  additional  nail; 
tail  about  eleven  inches  in  length  oml  three  in  breudUi, 
thin  and  covered  with  close  liurk-^  oloured  scales. 

The  Beaver  presents  one  of  the  stroogest  instances 
of  instinctive  sagacity  and  industry  which  con  be  met 
with  in  the  animal  creation.  It  is  gregarious,  living 
in  societies  of  two  or  three  hundred,  whose  labours 
arc  employed  for  the  general  good,  and  their  settle- 
ments arc  made  either  in  |M>nds  so  deep  as  oot  to  allow 
of  their  being  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  which  have  a 
■tveam  of  water  running  through  them,  or  in  rivers 
themselves.  Having  determined  on  the  place  in  which 
to  erect  their  habitations,  the  first  busineas  consists  in 
forming  a dam;  and  for  this  purpose  they  stop  the 
stream  in  the  most  fitvoumblc  place  for  their  ojicra- 
tioos.  The  dam  U raised  by  driving  stakes  of  five  or 
six  feel  length  into  the  grotmd  at  ilillerent  dhitances, 
mterweaving  them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  filling 
up  the  interstices  with  day  Ktoncs  and  sand,  which 
they  ram  down  very  firmly  with  their  tails  ; the  foun- 
dation of  the  dnm  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick,  the 


top  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  broad,  pre-  CASTOft. 
senting  a perpendicular  face  to  the  stream,  whilst  the 
slo|x>  is  placed  on  the  outside,  where  as  grass  grows 
the  dam  is  rendered  more  solid.  Im  this  way  they  build 
a dam  not  unfrcqucntly  a hundred  feet  in  length. 

Within  the  embankment  near  the  edge  of  the  shore, 
are  built  the  houMS,  which  are  from  ten  to  twenty*five 
in  nnmber ; these  are  raised  upon  piles,  and  sometimes 
consist  of  two  or  three  stories,  for  the  convenience  of 
change  in  case  of  floods.  The  bouses  ore  of  a round 
or  oval  form  with  a vaulted  roof ; the  walls  about  tw  o 
feet  thick,  formed  of  earth,  stones,  and  slicks,  but  neatly 
plastered  wnthin ; and  to  each  are  two  entrances,  one 
towards  the  water,,  and  the  other  facing  the  land. 

Their  heighth  above  the  water  is  about  eight  feet.  In 
each  habitation  reside  from  two  to  thirty  .havers,  each 
animal  having  iU  own  bed  of  moss,  and  each  family 
its  own  winter  stock  of  provisos,  consisting  of  the 
bark  and  small  branches  of  trees  which  arc  kept  in  the 
water  and  fetched  within  as  required. 

**  To  effect  these  vrorks,*’  says  Pennant,  “ a com- 
munity of  two  or  three  huoilrcd  assembles ; each  bears 
bis  shm  of  the  labour;  some  fell,  by  guawing  with 
their  teeth,  trees  of  great  size,  to  form  beams  or  piles ; 
these  are  gnawed  all  round  in  as  regular  a manner  as 
a cutter  cuts  in  felling  a tree,  bringing  the  bottom  of 
the  wood  to  a point ; others  roll  the  pieces  along  to 
the  water ; others  dive  and  with  their  feet  scrape 
holes,  in  order  to  place  them  in,  while  others  exert 
their  efforts  to  rear  them  in  their  proper  places ; ano- 
ther party  is  cmployetl  in  collecting  twigs,  to  wattle 
the  piles  with ; a thinl  in  collecting  earth,  stones,  and 
clay ; a fourth  is  busied  in  beating  and  tempering  the 
mortar  ; others,  id  carrying  it  on  their  brood  uuU  to 
proper  places,  and  with  the  same  instrument  ram  ic 
between  the  piles,  or  plaster  the  inside  of  Uieir  houses. 

A certain  numbt'r  of  smart  strokes  wilii  their  toil,  is 
a signal  given  by  the  overseer,  lor  repairing  to  such 
or  such  places,  either  for  mending  any  defects,  or  at 
the  approach  of  an  enciuy  ; and  the  whole  society 
attend  to  it  with  the  ulimisl  asaidulu’.  Their  lime  of 
building  is  cnrly  in  the  summer,  U>r  in  winter  they 
never  stir  but  to  their  mag3izi«cs  for  provisions,  and 
daring  that  se.-xson  are  very  fat,” 

Whilst  at  work  one  of  the  party  acts  as  on  overseer, 
and  by  striking  hU  tail  indicates  which  parts  are  weidi- 
est ; and  according  to  M.  du  BraU,  the  same  signal  U 
made  when  they  are  disturbed,  and  arc  afraid  of  d.ui- 
ger,  on  which  account  one  is  always  plan'd  a-s  sentinel. 

Of  thb  species  tliere  ore  some  animals  known  by 
the  name  of  Htrmil  or  TerrUr  Beavtr*^  which  lead  a 
solitary  life  in  holes  on  the  banks  of  rivers ; they  are 
distinguishci]  from  the  others  by  a black  mark  on  the 
bock,  which  is  called  a saddle. 

C. //uidt^iiu,  Molina  j Guilitog,  Pea.  This  animal 
has  the  head  square  ; small  eyes  ; U ofa  grey  colour, 
darker  on  the  beck,  but  whitish  on  the  belly  ; tail  long 
and  hairy,  which  gives  rise  to  a doubt  whether  it 
belong  to  this  genus  or  not ; the  toes  of  the  lore  feet 
have  a narrow  mcmbraiic  on  their  edges.  It  iiihnbits 
the  deepest  rivers  and  lakes  of  Chili ; can  live  on 
fish  ; is  fierce  and  bold  ; its  fur  is  ver^  fine  and  va- 
luable. It  is  described  by  Moliua  in  his  Autarul  Uislory 
of  Chili. 

See  Linmci  S^tUma  Suiura ; Buffou’s  UiHoire  Nti/u- 
Tflle;  Cuvier,  Hegne  Animal } and  Pennant’s  Qutory  of 
Qttadii'ptid4. 
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CASn^  Cabtoi  and  Potxrx,  in  Awtr^nomy,  the  two  stars 
from  which  Gbmixi,  the  third  sign  of  the  Zodiac 
TRaTE  name.  The  symbol  of  this  constellation  is 

L,^  _*/  n,  nod  in  Flamstead's  Catalog;ue  eighty-five  stars  are 

assigued  to  it. 

I'he  well-known  affection  of  the  two  sons  of  Leda 
transferred  them  to  the  skies  according  to  the  poetical 
legend.  They  were  supposed  to  hold  sailors  peculiu'ly 
under  their  core,  as  numerous  jiassuges  from  the  clas- 
sical poets  might  be  cited  to  prove. 

This  Mj]>er8tition  arose  from  a belief  that  during  the 
voyage  of  the  ArgonaiitSj  in  the  danger  of  which 
Castor  and  Pollux  shared,  the  vessel  was  attacke<l  by 
a tempest  off  the  promontory  of  Sigsnm.  In  the  height 
of  peril  a bright  lambent  flWe  played  round  tlte  be^s 
of  the  brothers,  and  the  storm  on  its  appearance  sub- 
sided. A meteor  which  is  fre<]Uently  observed  at  sea 
in  the  shape  of  fiery  bulls  adhering  to  the  mast  and 
other  jmrts  of  a shq),  was  on  this  account  named  after 
the  twins,  and  its  a]>pearance  was  deemed  a prognostic 
of  fiiir  weather.  A single  halt  was  called  Helen,  and 
considered  os  ill-omened  ; although  Euripides 
the  contrary  asserts  that  this  also  is  propitious  to 
mariners. 

*£Xbv<i  ft<¥  trv  hoXjtrm  wv 

*llr’  u4ih‘f»«t  V7vxa*9, 

* •»  « a • » 

rioXv^cevfi  T*  «V  aiOtf*0^  rrv^tu9 
SiWcurov  eVruf  eflerf\««r  #u-T^/Hor. 

1646. 

The  belief  U not  yet  lost,  and  to  modern  sea-faring 
men  Castor  and  PuUux  arc  known  as  iit.  Nicolas,  bt. 
Clare, St.  Peter,  St.  Elmo,  St.  Henno  andX'ree  Vuuren. 
In  Stephen  Batman’s  Golden  Booker^ the  lettdem  Goddes, 
it  is  stated  that  if  the  light  first  a|»pears  in  the  stem  or 
foreshtp  and  ascends  upwards,  it  is  good  luck  ; if  cither 
lights  begin  at  the  topmast,  bowsprit,  or  forcsbip,  and 
descend  towards  the  sea,  it  is  a sign  of  a tempest.  But 
the  fullest  description  of  this  meteor  and  its  properties, 
IB  to  be  found  in  l*liny,  i.  ; and  Shakspeare  has  ap- 
plied it  with  hU  rnstomary  skill  in  the  description  of 
the  storm  which  sinks  the  l>uke’s  ship  in  the  Tempettf 
act  i.  sc.  2. 

CASToa  Oit,  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
OifapHfiii  or  Spurge,  which  amongst  other  namea 
bears  those  of  Palma  Chrisii  and  /Ignut  Outut,  whence 
the  common  title  of  the  Oil. 

It  is  prepared  either  by  compression  or  decoction. 
It  is  imported  largely  from  the  West  Indies;  when 
genuine  is  very  thick  and  viscid,  of  a light  straw  colour, 
and  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  smell  nr  taste.  It  is 
one  of  the  mihlest  and  most  efficacious  pm^tives  in 
the  Pharmocopceia,  in  which  it  is  known  als(»  as  O/cHin 
JHkini  and  /Hkerca. 

CASTUAMETATIOX,  caitra  meior,  tnehzri;  to 
measnre  out  a camp. 

IWtvmi  t'hsdlinaiicm  sni}  Ssrrihlra  is  also  sn  unnvratiofird 
camp,  ritbrr  Saado  or  Danish,  fur  hath  are  couccmNl  in  this 
^tmtioa  ; atwl  their  c»*trmv»rtittion,  even  ni»drr  the  mn*4  pmeti- 
cshle  and  commodioos  cirrnmittjuirrs  of  grotuid,  ts  sonieiinin 
umbijtKitiA.  WrrtoM.  Ifutary  A*'«MrNg/«a,  p.  SO. 

CA'bTRATE,  e.  1 Varro  thinks  that  coi/fore  is 

Cartua'tiou,  n.  } manifestly  fnnn  catlm,  quid  cat- 
fremdo  cit  Uhidinit  extinguitar.  (Jsed  metaphorically. 

To  cut  out,  to  atrike  out,  to  exterminate,  to  expunge. 


tthat  I hare  here  said  is  not  ooly  la  repant  to  the  patKck,  but  CAS- 
»itb  SB  eye  to  my  partiralar  corrcspomletA,  who  has  tent  me  U»c  UtATEk 
foliuwiag  letter,  wluch  I have  ctutre/etf  in  soqm:  plares  nnim  tlieae 
considirartooi.  Sjw/ator,  No.  179.  CACTtO 

The  arxatneiit  thee,  in  ymir  form,  will  stand  thas  i Who  ran  ' 
deny  bat  that  foree,  lodirectly,  and  at  a distance  way,  by  ent/ra- 
tiom,  do  some  fcrvice  towanls  briDyinf  men  to  embrace  that 
chastity,  wluch  olherwiM  they  woald  never  acquaint  tbvmsrtvea 
wKh.  Thus  you  see  ra#/nx/iMi  may,  indirectly,  and  at  a distance, 
be  sariceabk  towards  the  salvation  of  men's  souls. 

Lof  kt,  Sttvnd  ljtUtr%  Oh  Tvlermtiou, 

CASTRES  ia  a large  and  populous  town  of  France, 
in  the  Province  of  Upper  Languedoc.  It  atonds  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Agout,  near  its  conflux  with  the 
Thouret,  and  contains  several  handsome  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  among  which  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Bishops  are  par- 
ticularly di.<itinguUhcd.  The  peculation  of  Castres  at 
a recent  dote,  was  many  of  whom  are  cm* 

ployed  in  the  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlll.  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
Protestants,  and  formed  a kind  of  Republic  ; but  the 
walls  have  siucc  been  removed,  and  the  place  laid  open. 
Turquoise  stones  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Castres  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
iudividtiols,  among  which  w ere  Madame  Dacicr,  Kopia 
de  Thovras,  and  Boyer.  Four  hundred  miles  south  of 
Paris,  lat.  43®  27'  N.,  long.  15'  E. 

CAbTRO,  a Duchy  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Papal 
States.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  patrimony  of  St. 

Peter,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscony,  the  Orviecana.  and 
the  river  Marta.  It  is  t^out  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  from  eight  to  thirteen  l>roful;  the  whole  space 
containing  about  200  or  210  square  miles.  The  town 
which  is  sometimes  called  (.'asfremoaiani,  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ospoda,  about  ten  uiilea  from  the 
sea,  and  was  formerly  much  more  flourishing  than  ad 
prc-sent.  It  was  nearly  rased  to  the  ground  in  KH9, 
by  order  of  Pope  looocent  X.  in  revenge  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  Bishop  whom  he  had  sent  thither.  The 
Episcopal  See  was  then  also  removed  to  Aquapeodente. 

Castro  is  about  fifty-five  miles  north-west  of  Rome. 

Lat.  49®  33'  N..  long.  1 1®  35'  E. 

Cabtro  (iiovANM,  a large  town  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ate in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  one  vt  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  that  island.  It  contains  a population  of 
about  lO.OtK)  individunU,  and  is  forty  miles  west  of 
Catania.  Its  annual  fair  is  froquentetl  by  great  mul- 
titudes ; but  it  is  still  more  noted  as  occupying  the 
site  f»f  the  ancient  Enna,  once  so  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Ceres  an«l  Proserpine. 

Castso  V'lacYNA,  the  name  of  a Province  and  town 
of  Peru,  situated  near  the  .Andes,  and  encompassed 
by  the  territories  of  Cunete,  Yauvoo,  .Angirnes,  Hu- 
onta,  ica,  and  some  other  smaller  districts.  'J'bis  Pro- 
vince is  .'liMut  twenty-five  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
and  more  than  twenty  from  cast  to  west.  Ihe  whole 
aurfaee,  therefore,  contains  nearly  6UOO  square  miles  j 
though  from  the  clcxuled  and  barren  nature  of  a great 
part  of  the  country,  the  whole  po|mlation  is  sup|>oied 
to  be  less  than  10,000.  l*he  surface  in  general  is  very 
uneven,  and  among  the  principal  pnxiurtions  are 
wheat,  maize,  and  |K»Utocs.  Ncveral  of  the  vallies 
nfforx!  good  pasturage,  and  feed  numerous  cattle,  and 
large  flocks  of  Peruvian  sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is 
the  principal  article  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
inhabituiits.  The  Province  also  contains  .several  nunes 
of  silver  and  one  of  gold  ; but  they  ore  not  omonf 
3 a 9 
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CA5TR0  the  most  productive  in  the«c  upper  regions.  The  town 

VIRKVN.A.  is  but  a small  place,  uufavoumbly  situated  on  a lofty 
~ mountain,  where  the  cold  is  often  intense.  It  stands 
about  150  miles  nearly  south*cast  of  J.rima. 

V _ * > CASUAUIXA,  in  liotnny,  a genus  of  the  class  .Vo- 

noeria,  onler  M^Mnilria,  natural  order  Co«i/VriP.  Ge- 
neric cliaractor : male,  entkin  fUiform  ; calyx  two- 
valvecl } corolla  none  | i'cmalc,  catkin  glububir  ; calyx 
scales  ovate  ; corolla  none  j capsule  two-valved } one- 
seeded,  seeds  winged  on  the  top. 

Nine  sj>ccies,  mostly  iintivcs  of  New  Holland. 

CASl’.ARIUS,  fn»na  theMalnyese  CrsMutecm,  Hriss., 
Lin.)  C<us<Tirdry,  WiUugh.,  Lath.  In  a genus 

of  animals  belonging  to  tlie  family  i?rrripeN««,  order 
GraUtf,  class  Ates. 

Generic  character  : wings  very  short  and  useless  for 
flight;  feet  thrcc-toedand  clawed}  webs  of  the  feathers 
to  slightly  barbed  as  to  t^pear  more  like  hairs  j beak 
•tron^iind  slightly  sloping  at  the  tip  of  each  mandible. 

This  genus,  at  least  that  species  which  belongs  to 
the  Old  NVorld,  was  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
^IrutAio,  but  in  consequence  of  its  differiug  in  several 
partietdars,  it  has  been  formed  into  a nctv  one  under 
the  name  Casuariut.  Tliere  arc  but  two  species  known, 
one  an  inhabitant  of  Asia,  and  the  other  of  New  Hol- 
land} but  even  these  vary  so  much  from  each  other, 
that  M.  Vieillot  1ms  made  a nexv  genus  of  the  Austra- 
lian bird.  The  wings  arc  remarkably  short,  incajmble 
of  performing  flight,  and  provided  merely  with  a few 
plumes  mjarly  destitute  of  barbs,  or  covered  with  such 
as  more  resemble  hair  than  the  w'cbs  of  a feather  ; the 
tongue  is  very  short  aud  notched  } the  feel  larger  but 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostrich.  Dr.  Knox  has  given 
an  account  of  some  diiTerenee  in  the  visceral  structure 
of  the  twospccies  in  the  I9tli  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
PhiktSQphical  Journal,  lliey  live  uj>on  insects  and 
reptiles. 

Gabrarus,  Lath.)  5trNt/ik>  Casuarkr,  Lin.;  leCa* 
rear.  Buff. } GaltaiM  CoMoveary,  [^ath. } ('ouarar^, 
WillugU.  This  bird  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  the  Ostrich 
but  nearly  as  large}  it  has  upon  the  fljrchead  a bony 
jirojection  covered  with  a thin  plate  of  horn  about  an 
inch  broad  at  the  base  and  three  inches  in  height, 
which  is  brown  in  fn)Ot  and  yellow  behind,  and  re- 
sembles the  casque  of  a hehiiet}  the  beak  is  ctmqircssed 
laterally,  and  the  tips  of  the  mandibles  are  slightly 
slo^Mxl } the  head  is  covered  w ith  a bluish  skin,  having 
a few  scattered  black  hairs  whioh  form  a circle  round 
the  external  opening  of  the  car,  which  is  very  large} 
this  blue  skin,  which  extends  to  the  middle  of  the 
Deck,  is  studded  with  pits  and  caruncles ; and  on  cither 
side  cf  the  throat  a wattle  depends,  which  is  broadest 
below  and  of  a reddish  coloiu* } the  eye  is  small,  and 
the  upper  lid  studded  with  hairs  like  an  eyebrow, 
which  gives  the  bird  a threatening  aspect}  the  iri» 
topoz-culourcd  } the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  covered 
with  short  feathers  which  become  longer  as  they  pass 
along  the  bark  to  the  rump;  the  thighs  arc  also  fea- 
ihcreil  to  the  tarsus.  'IIjc  greater  number  of  the 
feathers  arc  double,  each  shaft  giving  origin  to  two 
flat  shining  webs  divided  below  by  knots,  from  each 
of  which  is  proiluced  a single  barb}  and  as  they  some- 
what rcMfuiblc  hairs,  arc  but  short  and  their  tips  only 
seen,  the  bird  has  the  a]>peumnce  of  being  covered 
with  hair  instead  of  feathers.  The  wing-feathers  are 
live  in  each  wing,  stiff  and  destitute  of  barb*,  the 
middle  (me  longer  thup  the  others  } they  hav?  the 


appearance  of  spines  and  serve  the  purpose  of  offensive  CA5U- 
weapons}  the  feathers  on  the  rump  being  twelve  or  ARIC’S. 
fourteen  inches  long,  the  tail  is  completely  hidden.  casTTist 
Tlie  general  colour  ofljoth  male  and  female  is  bUck, _ * 

though  ll'illuglihy  says  that  the  latter  is  olive.  The  ^ 
nail  of  the  inner  toe  is  the  longest.  The  eggs  of 
the  Caasawary  arc  greyish-white  thickly  fi])otted  with 
green,  and  arc  caref^ully  covered  up  in  the  sand  hy  the 
parent.  This  bird  is  a native  of  the  south-ea-stem 
jiarts  of  Asia,  the  Moluccas,  Sumatra,  Java.  &c.  but 
they  are  rare  ; it  has  been  iDtroduced  into  Amboins, 
but  is  not  indigenous. 

Valcntyn  compares  the  voice  of  a Cas.saw*ary  to  that 
of  a young  chicken.  In  the  menagerie  at  Purls  it  was 
noticed  to  utter  feebly  the  cry  AotfAov,  and  occasion- 
ally when  it  inflated  the  throat,  stooped  the  head,  and 
agitated  the  body,  a noise  similar  to  the  rumbling  of 
a carriage  was  produced  j w hen  teazed  it  squeaked 
like  a pig. 

Though  a very  heavy  bird,  and  considered  by  the 
nativesasstupid,  it  runs  more  quickly  than  the  Ostrich, 
running  a few  steps  and  then  bounding  forward  on 
both  feet ; it  is  very  difflcult  to  catch,  and  when 
attacked  it  strikes  violently  W'ith  iU  beak  and  feet. 

C.  Soca  Ilollandia,  Lath. } New  IloUarui  Castawary, 

Lath.}  Lmcu  of  the  Settlers.  This  bird  lias  been  put 
into  a new  genus  by  M.  \‘icillot,  under  the  name  I>ro- 
maius,  but  Cuvier  still  retains  it  in  that  of  (.'ajfuarius. 

The  beak  of  (be  Emeu  is  depressed,  whilst  that  of  the 
Ca.ssaw'ory  is  compressed  Uterully  } a circle  of  naked 
rkin  surrounds  the  external  oriHcc  of  the  ear;  the 
head  and  neck  ore  covered  scantily  with  feathers,  par- 
ticularly the  throat,  so  that  the  purfilc  hue  of  the  skin 
is  easily  seen;  it  has  no  prominence  on  the  licad,  nor 
has  it  spines  or  caruncles  on  the  wings,  which  ore 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Caasawary  > the  chufls  of  the 
feathers  are  also  more  covered  ; the  plumage  is  of  a 
dusky  brown  merging  to  black  ; the  legs,  which  ore  of 
the  same  colour,  are  crenate<l  behind,  and  the  nails  of 
the  (ucs  arc  equal  in  size.  It  is  very  quick,  surpassing 
in  speed  the  best  Greyhound.  It  utters  a deep  clucking 
nni&c  like  a heavy  stroke  on  a mullle*l  drum,  which 
seems  to  come  from  the  thorax,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced hy  the  muscular  bag  attached  to  the  lower  }>art 
of  the  windpipe  described  hy  Dr.  Knox  ; an  idea  much 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  his  mition  of  its  use  as 
an  air  bladder  to  enable  the  bird  to  swim  through  the 
marshcB  of  New  Holland,  during  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dations. The  eggs  are  of  a bright  green,  and  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  Cassawary.  The  Emeu 
is  a native  of  New  Holland,  and  is  very  common  in  the 
neighbourhootl  of  BoUmy  Bay  and  Port  Jackson  ; its 
flesh  is  said  to  taste  like  beef. 

4>ec  Willughbcii  Ornil/iologUi  i Cuvier,  flrsrne  Ani- 
mal f Ihriioanaire  da  Srimees  Nnturella } Latham’s 
Ciwrnl  Synopiti  of  Birdi. 

C.A'SCIST,  r.  8ce  Cask.  A conruf,  one  learned, 

CVsuisr,  n.  (skilled  in  cases,  sc.  of  conscience  i 

(^Ast'i'sru'Ar.,  I dexterous,  subtle  in  arguing  upon 

Ca'si'istrv.  J them, 

Aail  where  hr  »ctJi  »i*  in  • (air  allowance  of  way,  wilk  honcat 
llburty  and  prudence  to  our  gu«n),  wc  oe»'rr  leave  »uhuiiwn|[ and 
tamittitt/f  til)  wc  have  straMied  and  pared  that  libera!  path  lato  a 
razor's  rdjre  lo  walk  on,  between  a preeipif*  of  unneeciaary  mlt- 
chlcfon  either  side;  and  «taftin;r  at  errfy  false  alarm,  w«  donot 
know  wlicli  way  to  set  a foot  fonranl  with  manly  confidence  and 
ChriHttoa  resotutlou  through  tbc  coofubcd  ringing  in  our  can  of 
panic  arnip)i*a  amt  ainazrmrnts. 

A/iUtm,  The  Dotlrin^  and  JNsripHite  *</ Dfreeee,  V.  1.  fol.  Wi. 
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CASUIST  fubtaU  doctor*  Scriptnre*  made  dirir  prl«c» 

* CicnMfrr«  iiko  cock*,  itruck  out  each  others  eyes. 

■-  />r«A«w.  Tk*  Pf«grru »/ Lwning. 

For  that  i*  a fiie<l  rule  amocf  the  raww^«,  that  an  infinite  nom- 
ber  of  renial  sinn  do  not  amount  to  one  mortal , and  cousequeolly 
thooftk  they  hare  obliquity  iu  iWm,  yet  they  do  tkot  put  a man 
out  of  the  faroar  of  God.  StiUimgJUti.  Strman  S>  T»>1.  H- 

Tbe  truth  of  this  assertum  depend*  npou  that  knoira  nile  of 
cnwii/tcM/dirinUy,  that  it  U a greater  sin  to  omit  a known  dutv 
^tofcihrr,  than  to  perform  that  duty  as  well  a*  we  can,  thoofu 
with  much  unwortliinesa.  Skarpt.  Strmaa  6.  roU  tL 

There  U a frncratina  of  men,  who  hare  framed  their  ramutieal 
dirlntU’  to  a perfect  conspluioce  with  all  the  corrupt  affecUooa  of 
maA'i  nature,  and  hy  that  new  ioTcated  engine  of  the  doctrine  of 
probability,  will  unihtftake  to  a-arrant  and  quiet  the  siaorn  eon- 
science  in  the  comniisfdon  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  provided  there 
be  but  the  opinion  of  one  Icarued  man  to  roach  it. 

Svmtk.  ^ Srrmatk  on  C'stucirmce^  rot.  r. 

Sift  then  yourself,  I say,  and  lift  again, 

Glean  the  pemicU»us  tares  from  out  the  gndtt) 

Aud  atk-tby  heart,  if  custom,  uatore'*  heir. 

Hath  cown  no  undiacorer'd  fmfsrcid  there  ; 
l*ois  be  our  standard  then,  on  this  wc  rest, 

Nor  search  tho  r««uw/r  for  another  test. 

Smart.  Tka  Haratiaa  C'cimn#  af  Ftiandakif, 
Sec  vast  Coimbria's  comments  pil'd  nu  high  j 
in  heap*  Soncioav,  Sotns,  haochealie  { 

For  idle  hours,  Sa'a  idle  catautry. 

Hart.  Ha  pMag  oa  Satire. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  fruitful 
in  Professors  of  CasuisTEY,  or  Tbeolo|pst8,who  ai^lieU 
the  study  of  morals  and  law,  divine  and  human,  to  the 
resolution  of  doubts  of  conscience.  Thus  a Casciat 
was  one  who  could  determine  whether  any  particular 
action  was  permitted  or  forbidden;  and  what,  under 
certain  stated  circumstances,  ought  to  be  the  course  of 
action  which  a man  should  pursue  in  relation  to  his 
conscience.  By  this  process  the  elevated  inomlity  of 
the  Gospel  was  soon  reduced  to  cold  and  lifeless  c{ues- 
tions  • and  the  broad  rule  of  right  and  w rong  therein 
delivered,  was  lost  in  the  subtle  refinements  of  scho* 
lostic  di.sputntion.  The  Jesuits  were  the  great  propa- 
gators of  this  system,  which  in  itself  compris^  the 
whole  mystery  of  that  universal  infiuence  which  they 
affected  over  the  spirits  of  mankind.  A confessor  who 
was  believed  unerringly  to  decide  on  every  case,  how- 
ever nice  and  difficult,  which  might  be  proposed  to  him 
by  the  penitent  at  those  moments  in  which  the  inmost 
heart  was  unveiled,  and  who  could  discriminate  be- 
tween all  the  varied  shades  of  deadly  and  of  venial  sin, 
apportioning  by  strict  measure  the  just  degree  of 
punishment  to  each,  could  not  but  be  all-powerful ; 
and  infinite  pntns  were  accordingly  taken  to  cducatcthc 
Priest.*;  for  this  hraiu'li  of  duty,  the  most  important  of  all 
tothctcin|ioralin(eresUuf  tbeirordcr.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  Casiiislic.'il  Manuals  was  framed  by  Escobar 
of  Mcndoia,  a Spanish  Jesuit,  who  died  as  laic  as  1669 
at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  He  states  his  great 
work,  the  rheolo^ia  Moratu,  to  be  the  morrow  of  no 
less  than  ttveuty-fbur  Doctors  ; and  alluding  to  the 
seven  seals  of  the  Book  in  the  Apocalypse,  he  affirms 
that  his  volume,  scaled  in  like  manner,  is  offered  by 
our  Saviour  in  presence  of  the  four  and  twenty  afore- 
named Jesuits,  who  represent  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  to  the  great  Casuists  .Suarez,  Vasquez,  Molina, 
and  Volentia,  who  personify  the  four  beasts.  But  the 
mischievous  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  pro- 
fane vanity  of  Escobar,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
which  must  result  from  the  filthy  abominations  with 
which  Sooebez,  (who  by  a strange  paradox  is  said  to 


have  been  a model  of  austerity  and  piety  in  his  eon-  CASUIST, 
duct,)  pensitted  his  imagination  to  be  gluttcfl  in  the 
foul  seclusion  of  his  cell.  His  p rodifiou*  volume,  (as 
it  is  styled  by  Petrus  Aurelius,)  JJuputalitMes  <U  Mafri- 
moHio,  has  it  is  true  met  w'ith  defenders  in  Sotuel, 

{Biht.  Script.  Societ.  Jau,  and  Haynard,  (iJc 

hon'u  et  mtitis  lihris,  57,  and  /fopIolAcccf,  36^1  but  it  is 
far  more  justly  described  bythc  above-oamed  Aurelius, 
as  f/n  cloo^ue  ret^VriNe  des  chosei  horribles,  Vn  ou- 
vrage  honteux,  compo^  Uoec  nn  cnriosil/  cnomie,  horrible 
ct  odievx  par  la  diligence  et  1‘  exaclittide  qui  y regne,  d 
patelrer  dans  des  chases  monstrueuses,  sales,  in  fames  et 
diaboliques.  {Vind.  Cens.  Fisculi.)  These  are  strong 
words,  but  they  are  equalled  by  those  of  Rivetus,  who 
says  this  volume  conlains  talia  quet  tix  diavolus  ipse 
sludium  omne  adhihendo,  suggerere  posset.  {Expl.Deca~ 
logi.)  Whether  Sanchez  invented  the  enormities 
which  he  has  recorded  from  the  depraved  sources  of 
his  own  fancy,  or  learned  them  from  the  dangerous 
confidence  of  the  Confessional,  is  a matter  of  dispute 
even  among  his  defenders  ; but  in  either  case  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morals  which  he  pretended  to 
espouse,  has  received  a dangerous  wound  by  his  un- 
blushing and  shameful  revelations. 

The  publication  of  the  litres  Provinciales  in  1659, 
inflicted  a blow  upon  the  Casuistical  Theology  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  That  flnest  of  all  satires 
was  aimed  more  especially  at  the  Jesuits,  and  not 
Casuistry  in  itself,  but  Casuistry  as  taught  by  iheirOrdcr, 

W’as  the  mark  at  which  its  raillery  wjw  directed.  But 
the  whole  fabric  gave  way  at  once  before  it,  and  tho 
huge  tomes  which  once  swayed  the  consciences  of  tho 
greater  part  of  Christendom,  arc  now  scarcely  to  be 
discovered  even  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  such 
reading  ns  is  never  read.  There  may  be  some  who 
wish  to  know  at  least  a few  of  the  names  of  these  for- 
gotten Doctors,  which  we  therefore  subjoin  ; though 
perhaps  after  running  throngii  them,  the  rcu4lcr  may 
conclude  with  the  naive  nuestion  of  Pascal  himself  to 
the  Priest  who  rehearsed  them  to  him  » Is  it  pos- 
sible that  all  these  can  be  Christians  ?'*  ViUalofios, 

Conuink,  Llamas,  Achokicr,  Dcalkoser,  Squilonri, 

Bizozeri,  Jriliuruc,  dc  Grassalis,  dc  Pitigianis,  .Streves- 
dorf,  Dellacruz,  Veracruz,  Ugolin,  Tambourio,  Fer- 
nandez, Martinez,  Henriquez,  Lopez,  Gomez,  de  Ve- 
chis,  Harcola,  Bobodilla,  Simancha,  Perez  de  Lara, 

Aldrettn,  Ixirca  de  Scarcia,  Quamnta,  Scophra,  Pe- 
drezzn,  C'abrnzza,  Jiisb;:?,  Diaz,  de  Cl.ivn»io,  \ illagut, 

.Adam  n Mauden,  Bin.sfelt,  Volfungi  a Vorberg,  raw* 
sexeentis  aliis.  Most  of  these  names  betray  a S|>anish 
original,  arul  therefore  may  not  unjustly  be  assigned 
to  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

C.Vr,  A,  Fr.  cAaf ; It.  S|>.  j 

Cat  o’  nixb  taiui.  Mid,  Greek  rdwqx  ; Mid.  Lot. 

Cat’s-paw,  calus,  catta,  callus;  A.S.ratf 

Cat-byeo,  Dutch,  kal;  Gcr.  katze;  Sw. 

CAT.iMo'uKTAtJf,  kattf  kfitla,  Catta,  felts,  o eat, 

Ca'tcal,  n.  .is  as  old  as  Marti^,  lib.  xiii. 

C-ATkawA'uj,,  rep.  69.  U’achtcr  observes  that 

Ca'TtiKK,  this  word  Is  derived  by  many 

Ca'tisii,  at^‘.  learner!  men  from  the  Ger. 

Ca'ti.inc,  (also  written  gr-wack- 

Cat-sticks,  <e«,)  to  u*atch  ; whence  the 

Cat-t.^ils,  b.  J Fr.  gueier,  to  watch ; and  from 
guelcr,  he  adds,  Du  Cange  and  Skinner  have  not 
hesitated  to  deduce  eat.  Others  refer  to  the  l«al-  catus, 
aesttum  videns,  sharp-sighted. 
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CAT.  Cat'fpow,  (common  in  vulg*ar  speech,  bat  not  in 
writing,)  the  tool,  the  instrument)  derived  probably 
from  the  Fable,  in  which  the  Ape  employs  the  Cot  to 
pick  the  chestnuts  fW>ai  the  hot  cools  with  her  {raw, 
while  he  is  quietly  cracktngr  them. 

Catipan  | to  turn  Skinner  interprets  th^cere, 

irmsfvgtret  avo<rtar^tv»  Ilut  see  the  example  from 
Bacon. 

Cat’-aiick,  Mr.  Gifford  believes  to  be  what  is  now 
called  buck-rticAr,  used  by  children  in  the  g^ame  of  tip- 
cai  or  kit-tat. 

See  (JatipoH  and  CaUtitk  in  Niurs. 

Hiou  ssjuK  aliio.  I vaJk  out  like  a cat ; 

For  who  40  volOe  arnre  the  emttn  skis. 

Than  wx»1  Ub«  raf  wcl  dwrUeo  in  htn:  ia  | 

Aod  if  the  v»iu$  «kla  be  aicke  atkd  gay, 

She  wol  Rat  dwellea  ia  boo*  iialf  a day. 

Hut  forth  »be  wol,  or  aoy  day  be  dawed. 

To  shew  her  skin,  and  cob  a re/rrwairMf. 

Chtu^rr.  Tkt  W*f  •/  BtUhet  Pnl^gm^  v.  $930. 

Yt  save  well  qood  be,  but  yet  as  womeu  saye,  sumewliat  St  WM 
alway  tuaty*  car  wiaked  wbau  her  eye  was  uule. 

Sff  7'A«m4U  .l/orc.  fol.  241. 

And  rata  the  raltr  of  the  mountaio,  (Daoicl  conpareth  the) 
rnstedfaat  kingdotue  of  the  Grrkes,  /mage,  p.  u.  g.  3. 

But,  as  ao  old  bookc  aaith,  who  vUI  assay 
About  the  ears  nerke  to  bang  nn  a beti, 

Had  first  need  to  cut  the  cars  clasres  away, 

Lest  if  the  car  be  curat,  aod  not  tnm’d  well. 

She  with  her  iiaileM  may  rUw  hioi  to  the  fell  > 

So  putting  the  bell  about  the  caft  neckc, 

1 raadviacd  caught  a cniell  checke. 

Uirrmtr  /or  Hagittrait*,  p.  293. 

There  li  a cunolng,  which  wc  in  KngUnil  call,  the  turning  of 
the  car  ta  pan  / which  la,  when  that  which  a man  aari  to  another, 
be  lays  it  as  if  a«»nfiM»r  had  uud  U to  him. 

ikuoH.  A'ssays.  <Y  93. 

Ooc  charge  my  pibltas  that  they  grUule  tbrtr  inyots 
With  dry  cuauchions,  altorten  vp  thrir  sinrwes 
%\ltli  Aged  rrsmps,  and  more  pinch >spotLRl  make  them, 
Then  pord,  wear  •’MastMtaiac. 

t>Aaki^are.  TVmpetr,  foL  IC. 

Maa.  What  a eaftero-aUiaff  4a  von  keepe  here  ? If  my  ladle 
hauc  not  call'd  rp  her  ateward  Maluolio.  and  bid  him  turue  you 
out  of  doorea,  ncucr  trust  me.  ttl.  Tvftl/tk  *VigAr,  fdl.  2iil. 

- Vnderwbirh  bushes  shiide 

A Itoodmsc,  with  rdder*  all  drawn  drie. 

Lay  cowching  head  on  ground,  with  fotUkt  watch 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  tbuuld  atirre. 

H.  A$  Ym  Lihr  U,  fol.  203. 

Return  we  to  Don  Qoixote  ; for  wc  left  bis  face  bound  op.  and 
dreued,  for  lua  ttutuk  woumU,  of  which  be  was  not  sound  in 
eight  days.  SMton.  J>on  ^ictx«rc,  toI.  ir.  p,  43. 

If  aoy  knowledge  mtetfa  after  death 

In  ghosts  of  birds,  when  they  bare  left  to  breathe. 

My  darling’s  ghost  sliall  know  In  lower  place 
The  Tengeance  falling  on  the  tatUtk  race. 

For  never  eat  nor  cattiag  I shall  find. 

Buttnev  sltall  they  in  Plato’s  palace  blind. 

Jh-ommomd.  PitUu  om  tkt  Utafk  of  her  Spatroee. 

Tack.  V'nn.  sirrah  shrcp’s*bead 

>^’ltb  a face  cut  on  a tat-ttiek,  do  you  hear. 

Aiasnofftr.  Tkt  Maid  of  //enoirr,  act  II.  iC.  2. 

■ — SuDie 

Sovereign  plaeea  held  smoag  the  watrv  train, 

Of  eot’taiU  mule  them  crunna,  which  from  the  sedge  doth  grow, 
%Vhicb  neatly  woren  were. 

/>ray/aii.  Potp-oUdo*.  •Sang  20. 

If  cor-ep’rf,  then  a Pallas  Is  their  lore. 

If  freckled,  she’s  a party  colour’d  dare. 

Xirfdm.  TVaotlafioM  of  port  of  iMerttUu. 

Another  vlrtuoao  of  my  acquaiuUnce  will  not  allow  the  eat- 
eoU  to  he  older  than  ThespW.  and  U apt  to  think  It  appear'd  in 
the  world  soon  after  the  ancient  coinniy  ( for  which  reason  it  has 
siUl  a place  in  oar  draotalick  entertainaimti  < aor  miat  1 here 


emit  what  a very  enriona  geotlrman,  who  is  lately  retoned  from 
bis  travels,  has  more  than  once  assured  me,  namely,  that  there 
was  lately  dug  up  at  Rome  tlic  sUtue  of  a Moinus,  who  bolds  an 
iosirumeni  in  his  right  baod,  very  much  rocmbliag  our  UMJikm 
oat-ealt.  Spectator ^ No*  361. 

You  <lread  rvformcra  of  an  impioat  age. 

You  awful  re/*«’juMe  tmiU  to  the  stage, 

'Hits  once  be  )ust,  and  in  our  cause  rngage. 

To  gain  yoOT  fisrour.  we  your  mles  obey. 

And  treat  you  with  a moral  piree  to-4ay. 

Venhargh.  Pr^ogoe  to  the  FaUt  Ptiend. 

It  indeed  appeared  a little  odd  to  me,  to  ace  ao  many  ncraoBa 
of  quality  of  both  aexes,  iwsemhlcd  together  at  a kind  of  carter* 
srairfrng,  for  1 cannot  look  upon  tlie  performance  to  have  been 
any  thing  better,  whalcrer  the  musiciaas  tbeniselvea  m^ht  think 
of  it.  Spectator^  No.  3dl. 

Your  petitioner,  (Job  Chanticleer,]  most  ramestly  iinploret 
your  immediate  protection  from  the  Insolence  of  the  rabble,  the 
haUenca  of  <atttU-k»  and  a palnfal  UogriBg  death. 

Tatter,  No.  134. 


CATA- 

BAMBA. 


The  hapless  nymph  with  aronder  saw; 

A whisker  first  and  then  a claw, 

With  maay  an  ardetit  wUh, 

9Hc  strearh’d  in  vain  to  reach  tbe  pritc  ; 

What  female  heart  can  gold  tkapise  } 

MTiat  car's  averse  to  ? 

Cray.  On  the  7>carA  of  a favottrite  Cat. 

Cat  is  much  employed  in  IS'tnttical  lungung-c.  Cat, 
ft  ship  on  the  Norwe^an  model  employed  in  tbe  coal 
tratlo.  Cat-headi,  two  strong  l)cam8  of  timber  pro- 
jecting^ horizontally  over  tbe  bows  on  each  side  of  the 
bowsprit,  up  to  which  the  anchor  is  drawn.  Cat-fall, 
the  rope  which  heaves  the  anchor  from  the  water’s 
etlg^e  to  the  bow.  Cal-holts,  tbo  holes  over  tbe  cap- 
stan. Cal-harpittgs,  small  ropes  to  brace  the  shrowds 
of  the  lower  masts  behind  tbetr  yards.  Cafa-patt,  a 
light  wind  perceived  At  a distance  by  a ripple  in  the 
sea ; also  a pjirticular  turn  m the  bight  of  a rope  in 
order  to  hook  a tackle  on  it. 

The  cqnimodity  termed  Catgut,  employed  for 
the  strings  of  musical  instruments,  U mode  not  of  tbe 
intestines  of  Cats  but  of  sheep  find  lambs;  and  in  most 
European  Inngun^res  is  designated  by  a word  implying 
in  general  strings  made  of  |put.  Whether  Cals  cv'cr 
contributed  their  share  appears  ambiguous,  hut  the 
word  Girirag  is  used  by  Sh.-ikspeare,  {Trtnlua  and  Oes- 
*ida,)  for  a lute  string,  and  is  also  the  name  given  by 
him  to  a r»ddler  in  Homtxi  and  Juliet 

la  the  thirty>first  fable  of  tbe  Edda,  the  intestines 
of  a savage  bestse,  porh.aps  a Cat,  arc  used  for  cords 
wherewith  to  bind  Lokc.  Catgut  was  called  yerviclus 
in  mediaeval  Latin. 

Cat’b'Cye,  in  A/Mera!ojry,  is  e variety  of  quartz  which 
xns  first  found  in  Ceylon,  enclosing  fibres  of  amianthus. 
These  arc  pretty  evenly  disseminated  through  the 
mass,  and  in  the  most  perfect  specimens  they  arc  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  yet  too  slender  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye  > and  they  ore  arranged  in  an  order 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  It  ia  owing  to  this 
orderly  arrangement  of  tbe  minute  fibres  contained  in 
the  stone,  that  the  {day  of  light  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  is  product,  when  it  is  cut  and  polished  with 
a convex  surface.  An  oval  form  is  the  b«t  cidculated 
to  display  the  moving  line  of  light  which  the  cut  stone 
exhibits,  the  longest  diameter  of  the  oval  being  trans- 
verse to  the  direction  of  the  included  fibres. 

It  occurs  of  various  colours,  as  grey,  which  is  the 
most  prevailing,  yellowish,  greenish,  and  red,  of  which 
the  two  last  are  the  most  esteemed. 

CATAHAMBA,  a Frovince  of  Peru,  bordering  upon 
those  of  Abancay,  Chilques,  Mosques,  and  others.  Jt 
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Is  sn  elevated  and  moanUunoQS  re^n,  about  seventy* 
five  miles  lon^  and  nearly  twentj*five  broad.  In  most 
parts  ofittbc  airlscold, and thea4ljacent  mouniains are 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  lower  tracts  the  pastures  feed  numerous  herds 
of  onltle,  as  well  as  Hocks  of  sheep.  Wheat,  tnaise, 
pulse,  and  potatoes  are  also  gjown,  though  the  culti* 
ration  of  the  fir&t  is  not  very  extensive.  Some  of  the 
deep  rallies  near  the  Apuriinac,  yield  plantains,  figs, 
water  melons,  and  several  other  fruits  peculiar  to  warm 
climates.  Abundance  of  the  plant  from  the  leaves  of 
which  the  Fenivtons  make  their  ropes  for  dtuneslic 
por|)Oses.  as  well  as  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
even  across  their  hugest  rivers,  grows  in  this  district. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Province  are  supposed 
not  to  exceed  10,OOi>.  The  Capital  has  the  same  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  called  Tumbabamba  j but  it 
docs  fxH  deserve  » particular  description. 

CATACHRJ'^S'rUJAL,  adj.  Fr%  cutachrne,  cataehra~ 
tiqw ; Gr.  rmTa\/»do/i0i,  (from  mt*  and  I 

use  against  or  contrary,  ic.  to  its  purpose  j 1 abuse. 


Fr.  cutackreie,  the  abuse,  or  necessary  use  of  one  CATA* 
word  for  lack  of  taolher  more  pro|>cr.'*  Cotgrave. 

The  fint  a ra/ffcArnfim//  and  fiir  derived  dmUitude,  it  (the  ~ 
maodrake]  boKb  with  man,  that  it.  In  a blfitrcat'um  or  dirliiOB  CATA* 
of  the  root  iato  two  {wrtt,  whkh  tome  are  contcui  to  rail  thighs.  COMES. 

Sif  Pr«u-tt,  fol.  103.  ^ ^ ^ 

I ask  you  if  ooe  of  them  does  not  ]>erp«tually  jpiay  us  «Uh 
bleacbcs  upon  words  and  a certain  ciowolsb  kind  of  raillery  ? If 
oow  awl  then  he  does  not  offer  at  a tvtrtrrfu  or  C1(n'\;lau/^Bi, 
wresting  and  torturing  a word  iato  another  meamng. 

Drydn*.  An  Kttny  mf  lirnmmtKk  Vttit, 

Sin  never  thrirrs  nolens  it  be  in  the  innst  emtmtkrtrtirttt  and 
liBpnper  way  of  spraklag  in  the  world. 

TnjfUr.  Mule  of  Cvnecwnce,  book  U.  ch.  u. 

Where,  in  direra  places  of  huiy  wtil.  the  drounclAtjon  agalost 
groves  ia  so  express,  it  la  frttiaeaUy  to  be  lakeu  but  emtmekrtati' 

•Mllf.  MvrtyUf  Iv.  sec.  4. 

CATACLYSM,  Gr.  ravoaXw/wr,  diluvium,  from  koto 
an<l  a6fiio,  d'dmo,  1 wash  away.  A deluge. 

The  opinion  tbal  held  these  cataclysms  and  rmpyrmn  oniTtr* 
tal,  was  anch,  as  lieki,  that  it  pot  a total  conMiniuadon  iioto 
things  in  this  lower  world.  Hata.  Ong%»  MankmaU 


CATACOMBS. 


CATACOMBS,  n.  from  vord,  and  a hollow. 

See  the  quotatiun  from  Eustace. 

'^rr  hia  lately  been  found  a hamaa  tooth  in  a mArcoiw^, 
whlrb  liaa  engaged  a a>uple  of  convents  in  a law  suit,  each  of 
them  pretetidinf  that  it  belonged  to  the  ]u«  bone  of  a salat,  wito 
waa  of  their  or<kr.  Tatier,  No.  12^. 

On  the  other  side  of  Katies  are  the  i-ntanm&t.  These  most 
hfivc  been  full  of  stench  aiwl  loathfa>met»os«,  if  the  dead  hodiea 
that  lay  iu  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niches,  as  an  emlswot 
author  of  our  own  country  Imagines.  Hot  upon  examining  them 
I dnd  they  wore  each  of  t^cm  stopp’d  ttp  ; without  doobt  as  sooa 
*»  the  corps  waa  laid  ia  it.  AdJupn.  On  Ilnfyt  .\aflcs. 

This  done,  two  camels  from  the  troop  he  days, 

And  the  pil’d  fat  arvmnd  the  innmmie  lays, 

Next  ravish’d  from  the  sarred  cn/acomA 
He  draws  the  ibis  from  bis  cunie  touh. 

CatmAndyc.  Tkc  Scrihleriad^  book  L 

The  t9t9cnmb$  are  auMrrraoeaii  streets  or  galleries  fmm  four 
to  right  feet  in  height,  from  two  to  five  bi  breadth,  exleadmg  to 
aa  itaaieose  amt  almost  unknown  length,  and  branching  not  Into 
varloiks  walks.  The  eataoamhs  were  originally  excavated  in  order 
to  find  tlut  earth  or  aand  caHwl  at  preseut  pusnlttma,  and  aop- 
poaed  to  form  the  best  and  most  liwtlug  cement.  Such  tone,  iu>' 
caverns  afibrded  a most  coinmodioUB  retreat  to  the 
Christians,  during  the  persecutions  of  the  three  first  centuries. 
In  them  Uierrforc  they  held  their  nsscniidies.  rclebratod  iltrir  holy 
mysteries,  and  deposited  the  remains  of  their  martyred  bmhrrn. 
For  the  latter  parpnsn  they  employed  niches  in  Uie  shies  of  the 
wall,  placed  there  tlie  body  with  a rial  filled  with  the  blood  of  tlie 
pcriwps  with  some  of  the  instniuicntsof  bb  cxeenlion, 
and  dosed  up  the  mouth  of  the  niclte  with  Uiin  hrickii  or  lilea. 

Snilacr.  Tuitr  tkrmfk  /tmly,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

CaTACouoft  arc  monuments  of  great  curiosity,  and 
Ibe  establishment  of  them  may  be  traced  up  u»  the 
remotest  antiqully.  The  practice  of  interring  iho 
bodies  of  the  deceased  was  common  to  the  earliest 
notions.  The  Hebrews,  Egyptian.^,  Persians,  Greeks, 
Hontans,  HUidhs,  &c.  all  j^llnwcd  and  retained  this 
ancient  and  religious  custom  through  a long  series  of 
ages,  but  with  thU  diiTcrcnce  j that,  while  some  com- 
raitted  the^  remain.^  of  the  dead  simply  to  the  earth, 
others  huviog  previously  embalmed  them,,  preserved 


them  cither  in  their  own  houses  or  In  iiatund  caverns. 

To  this  custom  wc  may  trace  the  origin  of  Catacombs. 

The  earliest  mention  of  these  excavations  is  thought 
to  occur  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  appears  from  the 
Patriarch  Abraham's  treaty  with  Ephron  the  Hittirc, 

(Gen.  xxiii.)  that  the  capacious  natural  caverns,  in  the 
mountains  of  Canaan,  had  been  employed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  sepulture,  long  before  his  arrival  in  that  eoun* 
try  > and  the  solicitude  of  Jacob  to  have  bis  remains 
deposited  in  the  cave  of  Machpclah,  {Gtn.  xlix.  — 

31,)  together  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Sornh,  of 
Isaac  and  Kebekuh,  and  of  Leah,  seems  to  denote  that 
this  cavern  was  the  family  Csdacomb  of  the  I^itriarchs. 

Where  natural  caverns  did  not  present  themselves, 
but  the  rocks  aiTorded  a convenient  opportunity,  habi- 
tations were  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead ; and  the  remarkable  excavations  which  still 
exist  are  of  various  kinds.  v*>ome  are  temples,  like 
those  of  the  ancient  Hindus  in  (he  mounhuns  of 
Ellora;  others  have  been  originally  executed  for  the 
purposes  of  burial ; while  others  again  have  origiaated 
in  the  operations  of  quarrying  for  building  materials, 
and  have  subsequently  been  converted  todiHerent  pur* 
puses.  Of  this  nature  arc  the  Catacombs  of  Rotne, 
and  the  quarries  of  Syracuse,  which  served  for  public 
prisons. 

§ I.  CaUtcomis  of  Egjipf. 

The  most  ancient  Catacombs,  no%v  in  existence,  arc 
most  probably  those  found  in  Egypt.  Five  series  or 
sets  of  Catacombs  in  this  country,  have  been  dcscrilied 
by  modern  travellers  in  various  degrees  of  preservation ; 
viz.  those  of  Alexandria,  Sacedrn,  Silsilis,  Gournou, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  of  ancient  'Flicbcs. 

1.  Among  the  antiquities  of  the  once  celebrated  city  Catorambi 
of  Alexandria,  (which,  after  the  d<*4lrucUua  of  Car-  of  Alvx* 
thage,  ranked  next  to  Rome  for  dignity  and  splendour,) 
the  Catacombs  or  Vritpta  of  Necropolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  dead,  ore  the  least  knouu  and  most  wondvnul. 
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CATACOMBS. 


CATA>  They  are  situated  alx>ut  half  a Ica^e  along  the  shore, 
CUMBif.  ^rcstuard  of  the  present  city  } and  consist,  in  gene- 
ral,  of  long  galleries  with  ai>artmeDU  on  each  side, 
eacavated  in  the  rock,  and  extending  to  a considerable 
distance  along  the  seashore,  la  the  sides  of  these 
rooms  there  arc  mostly  three  tiers  of  holes  or  niches 
fur  the  reception  of  the  dead,  but  they  have  all  been 
violated  : some  of  the  galleries  run  parallel  to  one 
another,  anil  sonietiines  cross  at  right  angles ; while 
others  are  carried,  one  abo^e  another,  aceordii^  to 
the  situation  of  the  ground.  So  great,  however,  is 
their  Intricacy,  that  the  guide.s  wiil  not  enter  them 
unless  they  urc  provideil  with  a clue  of  thread  to  sc*- 
cure  their  retreat.  The  original  entrance  to  these 
subterraneous  abodes  is  unknown.  The  only  place  by 
which  admittance  to  the  interior  is  practicable,  is  a 
sntall  aperture  barely  Urge  enough  to  admit  a person 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  made  through  the 
soft  and  sandy  rock  cither  by  burrowing  animals,  or 
by  men  for  the  pur^wc  of  ransacking  the  ceinclcry. 
Here  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter  jackals  and  hats, 
escaping  from  the  interior  when  alarmed  by  the  op- 
pruach  of  any  person } on  which  uccouQl  the  guides 
recommend  the  practice  of  discharging  a musket  or 
pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  this  kind.  **  Having 
passed  this  aperture,'’  says  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  *'  with 
lighted  tapers,  we  arrived  by  a gradual  descent  in  a 
square  chamber  almost  hlled  with  earth  ; lu  the  right 
and  left  of  this  arc  smaller  apartments,  chiselled  in  the 
rock.  Each  of  these  coutains  on  either  side,  except 
that  of  the  entrance,  a toros,  or  stone  colhn,  for  the 
reception  of  a mummy  ; but,  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  in  all  of  them,  this  )»art  of  the  Catacoml^ 
cannot  be  examined  without  great  difficulty.  Leaving 
the  first  chamber,  we  found  a second  of  still  larger 
dimensions,  having  four  ciypta  with  soroi,  two  on 
cither  side,  and  a fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the 
south-east.  From  hence,  penetrating  towards  the 
west,  wc  passed  through  another  forced  aperture, 
which  ccmiucted  us  into  a square  chamber  without 
any  receptacles  for  dead  bodies  j thcncc,  pursuing  a 
south-western  course,  we  persevered  in  effecting  a 
pa.ssage  over  heup.s  of  .sand,  from  one  chamber  to  ano- 
ther, aiimlrlng  everywhere  the  same  extraordinary 
effects  of  labourand  ingenuity,  until  we  found  ourselves 
bewildered  with  so  many  passages,  that  our  clue  of 
thread  become  of  more  importance  than  we  at  first 
believed  it  would  prove  to  be,  At  last  we  reached  the 
stately  nutechamber  of  the  princii>al  sepulchre,  which 
had  every  ajipcarancc  of  being  intended  for  a regal 
repository.  It  was  of  a circular  form,  sitrmounted  by 
a bc.autiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  with  exquisite 
perfection,  and  the  purest  simplicity  of  w'orkmonship. 
In  a few  of  ilie  chambers  we  obaerveil  pilasters,  re- 
sembling in  tbeir  style  of  architecture  the  Doric,  with 
architraves  ns  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  sepulchres 
near  Jcmsalcm,  but  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  dome,  covering  the  circular  chamber, 
w as  W'ithout  ornament,  the  entrance  to  it  being  from 
the  north-west.  Op)»ositc  to  this  entrance  was  a hand- 
some square  crypt,  with  three  torvi ; and  to  the  right 
mid  left  were  other  crypta,  similarly  surroundeil  with 
places  for  the  de;xd.  Wc  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
farther  towards  the  south-west  and  south,  and  found 
that  another  complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended 
in  those  directions,  but  the  labour  of  research  was 
excessive.  The  aypta  on  the  south-west  side  cor- 


responded with  those  towards  the  north-east.  In  the  CATA- 
middle,  between  the  two,  a long  range  of  chambers  tOWUS- 
exlcnded  from  the  central  and  circular  slirine  towards 
the  north-west  j and  in  this  direction  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  and  original  entrance.  Proceeding 
tow'artls  it,  we  came  to  a large  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  fabric,  between  the  supjioscd  Strap/uni  ami  the 
main  outlet  or  portal  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  work- 
manship wa.*!  very  elaborate  j and  to  the  right  and  left 
were  chambers  with  receptsides  ranged  parallel  to 
each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a 
passage  with  galleries  and  s])arioui  a{uirtments  on 
either  side  j probuljly  the  chiunbers  for  embalming 
the  deiul,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Priests,  who  con- 
stantly officiated  in  the  Srraptum.  In  the  front  is  a 
kind  of  teiUbulum  or  porch  ; but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  exca- 
vation towards  the  main  entrance,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  choked  with  c.arth  ami  rubbish.”  Dr. 
Kichardion,  who  visitcil  these  Catacombs  about  twenty 
years  later  than  Dr.  Clarke,  corroborates  the  preceding 
description  in  all  its  material  points  j and  atlds,  that 
the  form  of  these  subterraneous  chambers,  the  doors, 
pilasters,  and  stone  troughs  or  sarcophagi,  show  them 
to  be  entirely  Grecian  : in  sixe  ntid  pro|)ortion  they 
arc  fully  equal  to  the  Egyptian  Catacombs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country ; but  in  the  fitting  up,  decora- 
tions, or  even  preservation,  they  are  not  once  to  be 
named  in  comparison  with  the  latter.  (Clarke's  Tra- 
vels in  Europe,  /Ism,  and  /(frii'a,  vol.  v.  p.  — 3U4  j 

Richardson's  TruceU  along  the  ^^ediU^raRe^ln,  Ac.  vol.  i. 
p.  19--21.) 

2.  Near  the  pyramids  of  Saccara,  which  arc  at  a Caucocnb* 
short  distance  from  Cairo,  on  the  opp<isite  side  of  the 
Nile,  there  is  a descent  to  a circular  plain,  which  has 
a rising  In  the  middle  i beiieulh  this  lie  the  Catacombs 
of  the  mummies,  which  extend  aliout  half  a mile  the 
whole  country  being  a rocky  soil,  covered  with  sand 
five  or  six  feet  deep.  Tlu:  most  recent  ucount  of  the 
Catacombs  of  Sacedra  is  that  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  by 
means  of  a rope-ladder,  was  enalilcd  to  descend  into 
the  first  row  of  chambers.  He  entered  a room,  con- 
tainiug  scattered  bones  and  fragments  of  broken 
mummies  j these,  when  entire,  had  evidently  been 
placed  horizontally  upon  a shelf  or  tier  of  stone,  about 
breast  high,  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  this  subterraneous  apartment. 

Beyond  the  first  chamber  were  others  on  the  same 
level,  exhibiting  similar  remains}  and  below  these 
was  a scries,  extending  in  like  manner  lieneath  the 
upiwr  range.  The  smell  in  these  Catacombs  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive.  At  some  distance  from  these 
Catacombs,  arc  those  in  which  the  embalmed  birds 
were  deposited.  The  entrance  to  them  is  similar  j and 
after  creeping  along  several  low  and  intricate  winding 
passages.  Dr.  Clnrke  at  length  arrived  at  an  apart- 
ment ten  feet  in  height  by  six  feel  in  width,  where  the 
whole  space,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  was  filled  by 
the  jars  in  an  entire  state,  as  they  had  been  originally 
deposited.  They  were  all  lying  horhtontally,  tkrr  upon 
tier,  in  prodigious  numbers  } the  covers  being  towards 
the  outside,  after  the  manner  in  which  quart  bottles 
are  often  placed  in  our  cellars.  These  jars  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  fourteen  Inches  in  length,  of 
a conical  form,  and  made  of  coarse  earthenware : a 
luting  fastened  on  the  cover,  which  hjis  been  described 
as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  consisted  of  the 
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mud  of  the  Nile,  On  opening  several  of  these  jars, 
^ ^ their  contents  for  the  most  part  proved  to  be  the  simie. 

Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing,  a hird 
was  found  resembling  the  English  Curlew,  having  a 
long  beak,  long  legs,  and  white  feathers  tipped  with 
black } but  in  some  of  these  vessels,  instead  of  the 
ibU  were  found  parts  of  other  animals,  as  the  head 
of  a monkey  or  of  a cat.  (without  the  entire  body,) 
carefully  embalmed,  and  wrapped  in  linen.  (Clarke’s 
Trawl/,  vol.  v.  p.  2“ 4,  «25,  «33.) 

Catacombs  3.  Siout  or  Slut,  the  present  Capital  of  Upper 
of  Siout.  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lycopolis.  In  the  Lybian  chain  of 
mouQt'uns,  about  a quarter  of  a league  from  this  place, 
there  arc  excavateil  innumerable  tombs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  magniHcently  dccoratcil,  and  covered  with 
h>crogly))hics.  Denon  has  given  a view  and  plan  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  Catacombs ; the  outer 
porch  is  a large  vaulted  excavation,  with  a dimrway 
leading  into  the  interior  of  the  tomb,  which  consists 
of  several  chambers,  one  within  the  other,  of  various 
sizes  and  perfect  regularity.  All  the  inner  porches  are 
covered  with  a profusion  of  hieroglyphics,  and  with 
the  most  delicate  ornaments.  (I^non,  f'oyage  d/ias 
fNau/e  ei  p.  11/ — 119,  Paris,  1803.) 

Further  to  the  south  are  vast  quarries,  which  were 
anciently  inhabited  by  solitaries. 

4.  Still  further  in  the  interior,  at  Djibl  Silsilis, 
**  “*  between  Edfou  and  Ombos,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 

• is  an  ancient  qu«arry  of  compart  sand-stone,  with 
shrines  and  pl.nces  of  worship  cut  out  of  the  rock,  or 
erected  in  dilferent  places  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  workmen,  and  covered  with  sculpture  and  hiero^ 
glyphics,  and  likewise  a large  number  of  tombs,  also 
excavated  out  of  the  mountains.  In  several  of  these 
tombs,  small  private  chambers  are  found,  many  of 
which  contain  large  seated  figures ; these  chambers 
arc  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  traced  on  the  rock, 
and  terminated  with  coloured  stucco,  representing 
offerings  of  bread,  fruit,  liquors,  fowls,  &c.  The 
stuccoed  ceilings  are  ornamented  with  jrainted  scrolls  ; 
the  floor  Is  inlaid  with  several  tombs,  equal  in  number 
to  the  sculptured  Agures.  Some  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers  contain  only  a single  Agurej  these  Denon 
conjectures  to  be  the  tombs  of  men  who  died  in 
celibacy.  Others  contain  three  or  more  figures,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  family  monuments.  Those  repre- 
senting men  have  small  square  beards,  with  a head- 
dress hanging  behind  over  the  shoulders  j the  women 
have  similar  dresses,  but  falling  down  in  front  over 
their  naked  necks.  (Denon,  Foyage  dans  t F.gypU,  p. 
172.)  In  these  tombs  Dr.  Richardson  sought  in  vain 
for  the  depositories  of  the  mummies  of  crocodiles. 
(Tratvf*,  vol.  L p.  430.) 

p‘*^®®***  5.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Egyptian  Ga- 

duSurtof  ^ Thebes,  a district  of  Upper 

Xhvbc*.  ^ypt»  ®t  present  divided  into  four  parts,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  Nile.  Of  these,  Gournou,  the  Necropolis  of 
ancient  Thebes,  is  here  to  be  particularly  noticed  on 
account  of  its  almost  innumerable  Catacombs,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  the  ))eban-el-Ma1ouk  or  Tombs 
of  the  Kings. 

Catsrosibs  (1.)  Gournou  is  a tract  of  rocks,  at  (he  fool  of  the 
of  Oownou  Lyblan  chain  of  mountains,  lying  to  the  west  of  an- 
cient Thebes  i an  arid  and  desolate  spot,  about  two 
miles  iu  length,  which  seems  to  be  devoted  by  nature 
to  silence  and  to  death.  Every  part  of  these  rocks  is 
VOL.  XIX. 


cut  out  by  art,  in  the  form  of  large  and  small  cham-  CATA* 
bers,  each  of  which  bos  its  separate  entrance}  and  CUME3. 
though  they  are  very  close  to  each  other,  they  seldom 
have  any  interior  communication  between  them. 

Some  of  them,  though  now  much  defaced,  show  (hat 
they  originally  were  of  great  magnificence,  richly  or- 
namented, and  of  surprising  extent  j no  mines  or  Cata- 
combs in  any  part  of  the  world  can  be  compared  with 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  the  number  and  extent  of 
which  attest  the  vast  |x>pulatian  of  Thebes,  of  whose 
inhabitants  it  wras  the  common  burial-place.  In  the 
entrance  of  these  excavations  or  sepulchres,  dwell  the 
present  natives  of  Gournou,  the  most  independent  of 
any  of  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  superior  to 
them  all  in  cunning  and  deceit.  Strong  in  these 
retreats,  they  maintained  themselves  against  the 
French,  in  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  singular  ob- 
stinacy, and  were  only  reduced  by  a regular  siege. 

They  boast  that  they  were  the  lost  whom  the  French 
were  al>le  to  subdue } and  that,  when  subdued,  they 
compelled  their  conquerors  to  pay  them  whatever 
they  demanded  for  their  labour.  It  is  scarcely  |k>s- 
sible,  by  description,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  subterraneous  abodes,  or  uf  the  strange  and  hor- 
rible figures  with  which  they  are  filled.  Most  tra- 
vellers nrc  satisfied  with  entering  the  large  hall,  the 
gallery,  and  staircase,  beyond  which  they  cannot  con- 
veniently proceed.  Many  persons,  indeed,  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air  even  in  these,  which  often 
causes  faintings.  M.  D^non,  who  accompanied  the 
French  army,  has  given  a description  of  the  Catacombs 
of  Gournou,  as  they  appeared  in  1799,  1B(X).  {Voyage 
dant  l'Egypte,p.  17^ — 173;)  but  the  most  recent,  as 
well  os  minute  account,  is  that  uf  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller, M.  Belzoni,  who  explored  them  in  I8I7. 

On  entering  the  narrow  passage,  which  is  roughly 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  sand  and 
rubbish,  a vast  quantity  of  dunt  rises,  so  extremely 
fine  that  it  fills  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and,  together 
with  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies,  threatens 
the  traveller  with  suffocation.  **  In  some  places  there 
Is  not  more  than  a vacancy  of  a foot  left,  which  you 
must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a creeping  posture 
like  a snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like 
glass.  After  getting  through  these  passages,  some  of 
them  two  or  three  hundred  yards  long,  you  generally 
find  a more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough 
to  sit.  But,  what  a place  of  rest ! surrounded  by 
bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  directions ; which, 
previous  to  my  being  accu.stomcd  to  the  sight,  Im- 
pressed me  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  tlie  wall, 
the  fiiint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for 
want  of  air,  the  different  objects  that  surrounded  me, 
seeming  to  converse  with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs 
with  the  candles  nr  torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and 
covereil  with  dust,  themselves  resembling  living 
mummies,  absolutely  formed  a scene  that  cannot  be 
described.  In  such  a situation  I found  my  self  several 
times,  and  often  returned,  exhausted  and  fainting,  till 
at  last  I became  inured  to  it,  and  indifferent  to  what  1 
suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never  failed  to 
choke  my  throat  and  nose.  After  the  exertion  of  enter- 
ing into  such  a place,  through  a passage  of  fifty,  a 
hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred  yards, 
nearly  overcome,  1 sought  a resting  place,  found  one, 
and  contrived  to  sit ; but,  when  my  weight  bore  on 
the  body  of  on  Egyptaon.it  crushed  it  like  a bond-box. 
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CATA*  I naturftUy  bud  recourM  to  mj  bands,  to  snstain  my 
COMBS,  but  they  found  no  better  support  { so  that  1 

sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  >vlth  a 
crash  of  bones  and  rugs,  which  rained  such  a dust  as 
kept  me  motionless  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting 
till  it  subsided  agsun.  Thus  1 proceeded  from  one 
cave  to  another,  all  full  of  mummies,  piled  up  in 
various  ways,  some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on 
their  heads.  The  purpose  of  my  reseitrches  was,  to 
rob  the  Egyptians  of  their  papyri,  of  which  1 found  a 
few  hidden  in  their  breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the 
space  above  the  knees,  or  on  the  legs,  and  covered  by 
tac  numerous  folds  of  cloth  that  cuvelo))e  themummy. 
The  people  of  Oouniou,  who  make  a trade  of  antiqui- 
tiea  of  this  sort  ore  very  jealous  of  strangers,  atal 
keep  them  as  secret  as  p«^;<sible,  deceiving  travellers, 
by  pretending  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
pits,  when  they  are  scarcely  at  the  entrance.”  (llel- 
zoni's  Narratitfe  Operationt  amd  Ducoerria  in  Egopt 
awd  Suhis,  p.  156,  IhT*  4to.) 

Some  of  these  tombs  contained  the  mtimmics  of 
bulls,  cows,  sheep,  imnikcys,  foxes,  crocodiles,  binls, 
and  other  animiUs,  intermixed  with  human  bodies. 
Idols  were  often  found  ; and  one  of  these  sepidchral 
chambers  wm  Ailed  with  nothing  but  cats,  carefully 
folded  in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a 
mask  representing  a cat,  and  made  of  the  some  kind 
of  bnen.  I'hese  animals  are  not  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  higher  classes,  while  few,  if  any,  papyri  arc 
found  among  those  of  the  lower  order.  The  mummies, 
which  are  supposed  U>  have  been  those  of  the  Priests, 
are  folded  in  a manner  totally  different  from  the 
others,  and  with  great  care,  to  »how  the  reverence  in 
which  they  were  held.  The  tombs  of  the  better  classes 
of  people  are,  of  course,  superior  to  the  others  j some 
of  them  are  more  extensive  than  the  rest,  having 
various  apartments  adorned  with  Agures,  representing 
diSerent  actions  of  life.  Funeral  processions  generally 
predominate  j agricultural  processes,  religious  cere- 
monies, together  with  feasting,  and  other  ordinary 
occurrences,  arc  everywhere  to  be  seen } and  small 
idols  are  occasionally  found,  together  with  vases  and 
ornaments  of  rorious  descriptions. 

CatacomU  (3.)  The  ningniAcent  Catacombs,  called  the  Tombs 
****  of  the  Kingt,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  Thebes,  at  .some 
^Stance,  llaving  passed  the  Necropolis,  or  Cata- 
comha  of  Goumnu,  the  traveller  enters  the  narrow 
vaUoy  of  Bcban-cl-Malook.  at  the  bottom  of  which 
are  op^ings  cut  in  the  solid  calcareous  rock.  These 
entrances  are  generally  surmounted  with  a bas-relief, 
representing  an  oval,  in  which  are  sculptured  a scara- 
btras  or  beetle,  and  the  Agure  of  a moit  with  the  head 
of  a hawk  ; and  on  each  side  of  tbb  emblem  ore  two 
figures  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Diodorus  bieulus,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  states,  that 
forty-seven  these  tombs  were  entered  in  tbeir  sacred 
registers,  only  seventeen  of  which  remained  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  that,  in  the  hundred  and 
eightieth  olympiad,  (about  sixty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,)  when  that  historian  visited  Egypt, 
®»»wy  of  these  were  greatly  defaced.  And  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo,  who  lived  not  many  years  after  Dio- 
dorus, says„that  there  originally  were  about  forty  of 
these  shafts  or  tombs,  near  which  obelisks  were 
erected,  bearing  insenpitons,  coramemoratiog  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Kings,  and  the  extent  of 
tbeir  dominioos,  which  reached  to  Scythia,  BactriOj 


ar>d  India,  whose  inhabitants  were  subjugated  to  tbeir  Cata* 
sway.  But  these  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  empire  COMBS, 
are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  previously  to  the  com- 
iQcnccment  of  M.  Belzutii’s  antiquarian  researches  at 
Thebes,  only  eleven  of  these  tombs  were  known  to  the 
public,  though  from  the  great  .'Success  which  crowned 
his  enterprising  exertions,  that  number  has  been  nearly 
doubled. 

The  general  ^>pearance  of  these  tombs  is  that  of  a Tbeir 
continued  shaft  or  corridor,  cut  in  the  rock, — in  some  sp- 

)>laces  spreading  out  into  large  chambers,  while  in  l'®**’**^* 
others  small  chambers  pa.vs  off  by  a door  from  the 
shaft.  In  ])laces  where  the  rock  is  hard,  the  entrance 
is  level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  rock,  ajid  is 
rather  larger  than  tlie  entrance  into  on  ordinary  mine, 
being  about  six  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high ; in  other 
places,  where  the  rock  is  low  and  <lisintegratcd,  a 
broad  excavation  is  formed  on  the  surface,  till  it 
reaches  a sufficient  depth  of  solid  stone,  when  it  nar- 
rows, and  enters  by  a door  six  or  eight  feet  in  width, 
and  about  ten  feet  high.  I'be  passage  then  proceeds 
with  a gnuiual  descent  for  about  one  hundred  feet, 
widening  or  narrowing  according  to  the  architect's 
design,  sometimes  with  side  chambers,  but  more  fre- 
quently without  them.  Over  the  entrance  U beauti- 
fully sculptured  a winged  globe,  with  a serpent  on  its 
wings.  The  ceiling  is  black,  with  silver  stars  ; and  a 
vulture  with  out-spread  wings,  holding  a ring  and 
broad-feathered  sceptre  by  each  of  his  feet,  is  fre- 
quently repeated  on  it,  with  numerous  hieroglyphics. 

'l*he  walls  on  each  side  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  large  sculptured  Agures  of  Egyptian  Deities,  and 
of  tlie  person  for  whom  the  tomb  was  excavated. 
Sometimes  both  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  Agures  arc 
wrought  in  intaglio,  at  others  they  m'e  in  relief ; but 
throughout  the  scime  tomb,  they  are  generally  of  one 
kind.  The  colours  are  green,  blue,  red,  black,  and 
yellow,  on  a white  ground  i and  in  many  instances, 
they  are  os  fresh  ai\d  vivid  as  if  they  bad  not  been  laid 
on  a month.  Curious  devices  ore  frequently  intermixed 
with  the  Agures,  representing  tribunals,  where  persons 
are  either  upon  their  trials  or  undergoing  punish- 
ment } the  preparation  of  mummies,  uud  people 
bearing  them  in  procession  upon  their  shoulders ; 
victims  hound  fur  sacriBce,  and  partly  cut  up  j and 
occa.vionally  the  more  agreeable  pictures  of  entertain- 
ments with  music  and  dancing,  and  well-dressed 
people  listening  to  the  sound  of  a harp  played  by  a 
priest,  with  his  liead  shaved,  and  dressed  in  a loose 
Bowing  white  robe,  with  red  stripes.  In  one  of  these 
representations,  Denon  observed  a harp  with  rtrrea 
siriugs.  These  shafts  vary  in  length,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  or  even  mure  $ nod  at  the 
end  of  them,  or  in  some  part  of  tlieir  length,  there  ia 
generally  one  large  and  lofty  chamber,  beautifully 
ornamented  ^ la  middle  of  which  stands  the  sar- 
cophagus, generally  of  granite,  and  in  the  shape  of  iia 
oblong  square,  rounded  at  one  end,  and  covered  with 
Agures  of  the  Eyption  Deities,  Osirisand  Isis,  skeletons, 
and  curious  devices.  With  the  exception  of  lliat 
discovered  by  M.  Bclzoni,  (noticed  in  the  next  page.) 
these  sarcophagi  are  either  cracked  or  broken  to 
|>iece8,  though  still  adhering  to  the  floor  of  the  apaxt- 
ment.  All  these  tombs  have  been  open  for  many  years 
to  the  passing  intruder^  they  are  much  injured.  Ailed 
with  broken  Augments  of  what  formerly  coosUtoted 
their  greatest  pr^c  and  ornament,  and  are  polluted  by 
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CATA-  countless  fwnrms  of  bnts,  which  g^rcally  annoy  the 
COMBS,  traveller,  and  have  so  contaminate  the  walls  with 
their  filth,  as  not  seldom  to  frustrate  hU  researches. 
(Richarslson's  7Vat*e^  along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediirr- 
rrmettn,  toI.  i.  p.  966 — 969 ; Denoa,  Voyage  dans 
n-lgypte,  p.  935,  938, 042.) 

^ all  the  tomhs  at  present  known,  only  one  is 
exempt  from  the  melancholy  wreck  with  which  the 
destroying  hand  of  time  invariably  covers  the  laboar 
of  man ; viz.  the  tomb  of  Psammis  or  Psammuthis, 
King  of  Egypt,  discovered  by  M.  Belzoni,  on  the 
IGth  of  October  18I7>  a beautlKu  model  of  which  and 
of  its  various  onuunents,  was  exhibited  by  him  in 
Ixtndon,  in  the  year  1891. 

Tomb  cf  The  entrance  into  this  tomb,  (which  is  309  feet  in 

PMmmis,  length,  and  contains  fourteen  chambers  of  different 

Kinsfof  tizes,)  is  six  feet  eleven  inches  wide,  and  eight  feet 
nine  inches  high  : it  is  cut  in  a species  of  soft  lime- 
stone rock,  that  is  easily  wrought.  Passing  through 
a corridgr  or  gallery,  the  traveller  descended  a staircase, 
which  led  him  through  u second  corridor  to  a pit  or 
well,  which  Dr.  Hichardson  conjectures  to  have  been 
inteniied  for  the  reception  of  other  sarcophagi,  periiaps 
of  the  minor  branches  of  the  family  or  dependents  of 
the  chief,  whc»sc  mortal  remains  occupied  the  stalely 
chamber  within.  A bridge  of  twro  beams  being  thrown 
over  this  pit,  and  a small  aperture  that  was  observed 
in  the  wall  being  speedily  enlarged,  the  traveller 
entered  a s|Mcious  *apartment,  covered  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphics,  which,  (as  in  all  the  other  apart- 
ments but  two  that  have  been  left  unfinished,)  arc 
sculptured  in  frasro  reUeco,  and  painted  over.  This 
apartment  has  been  dcsighated  the  Kalraace  Hall ; its 
diroentionsare  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  by  twenty-* 
live  feet  ten  inches,  and  the  pillars,  which  are  foor  in 
number,  are  four  feet  square.  As  M.  belzoni  states 
this  room  to  coutaio  the  finest  groups  of  figures  in 
the  whole  sepulchre,  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged  from  his  narrative : 

Osiris  is  seated  on  his  throne  of  state,  supported  by 
pillars  or  feet  { he  bolds  a hook  in  etch  hand,  and  in 
the  left  hand  a Aail  also.  King  Psammis,  or  Psammu- 
this, as  he  is  likewise  called,  with  his  name  on  his  belt, 
is  presented  to  him  by  the  hawk-headed  Egyptian 
A)Hdlo,  Arucrcs.  Behind  Osiris  is  a female  figure, 
probably  the  goddess  Buto  or  Latona,  with  a cage  and 
n bird  over  her  head  $ according  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  she  was  the  nurse  of  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  Isis.  The  dress  of  Osiris  is  almost  entirely  white, 
which,  (according  to  Plutarch,)  was  the  usual  colour 
of  his  attire,  though  sometimes  it  was  black.  The 
whole  tablet  is  surmounted  by  a winged  globe.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  cmbelliahmenu, 
consists  of  a procession  of  captives,  on  the  lower  com- 
partment of  the  wall  Before  a hawk-headed  divinity, 
are  four  red  men  with  white  kirlles  } then  four  whits 
men  with  thick  black  beards,  with  a simple  white 
fillet  cound  their  block  hair,  wearing  striped  and 
fringed  kirtles ; before  these  are  four  Ncgracs,  with 
hair  of  different  colours,  wearing  large  circular  ear- 
rings, having  white  petticoats  supported  by  a belt  over 
the  slmulder;  and  next  in  order  march  four  white  men, 
with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whbkers,  bearing 
double  spreading  plumes  on  their  lieuls,  and  wearing 
robes  or  mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 
The  red  men,  M.  ^Itoni  is  of  opinion,  are  Egyptians} 
the  black-bearded  men  are  Jews  | the  white  Uittoocd 


men  are  Persian.*;  and  the  Negroes  arc  Ethiopians.  C.AT.A- 
Among  the  hieroglyphics  roniuim'd  in  this  room.  Dr.  COMBS. 
Iliomas  Young,  (who  is  preeminently  disiingiiished 
for  his  successful  researches  in  Archaniiogy,)  has  dis- 
covered the  names  of  Nichaa  (Nccho,)  and  Psammis 
or  Psammethis.  These  paintings  afford  a striking 
confirmation  of  sacred  and  profane  history;  forNecho, 
the  father  of  Psammis,  whoso  tomb  tliis  is  justly  coa> 
eluded  to  be,  is  known  both  from  sacred  history  (com- 
pare 9 CAros.  XXXV.  90 — ^94,  and  xxxvi.  1—4,)  and  also 
from  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  (lib.  H. 
c.  159,  lib.  iii.  c.  5,)  to  have  had  wars  with  the  Jews 
and  Babylonians,  and  the  latter  expressly  mentions  bis 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians,  fio  that  this  pro- 
cession may  very  naturally  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  captives  nuulc  in  hit  wars.  Quitting  this  apartment, 
after  passing  through  several  chambers,  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  describe  without  the  aid  of  engravings, 

Al.  Belzoni  enteretl  the  principol  room  : it  is  a spacious 
saloon,  with  an  arched  ruof  or  ceiling,  in  the  centre  of 
which  be  discovered  a sarco)>hagus  of  oriental  ala- 
baster, nine  feet  five  inches  long,  three  feet  seven 
Inches  broad,  two  feet  two  inches  deep,  nnd  only  two 
inches  thick.  This  sarcophagus  is  stated  to  be  semi- 
transparent, when  a light  is  placed  within  it;  its  sub- 
stance is  a ycUnwish-whitc  stalactitical  carlionate  of 
lime,  Bpproaclung  In  its  nature  to  arragonite,  but  of 
inferior  hardness,  and  slightly  differing  also  in  some 
other  of  its  characters.  It  was  minuiely  sculptured, 
both  within  and  without,  with  several  liundred  figures, 
not  exceeding  two  inches  in  height,  and  representing 
(as  M.  Bclz^  conjccturee,)  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
deceased,  united  with  various  emblem.*.  ITie  cover  of 
this  sarcophagus  was  wanting ; it  had  been  taken  off 
and  brokm  to  pieces,  fragments  of  which  were  found 
in  digging  before  the  first  entrance  ; which  shows  that 
the  tomb  had  been  opened  at  some  former  perio<l  \yy 
no  friendly  bond,  in  one  of  the  apartments  leading  to 
the  great  saloon,  which  Dr.  Kichaitison  has  designated 
the  chamber  filled  with  serpents.'*  this  gentleman 
discovered  a tablet  exhibiting  a Imsnan  sacrifice  to  the 
serpent.  Three  human  beings  rest  upon  their  ktwes, 
with  their  heads  struck  off ; the  attitude  in  which 
they  implored  for  mercy,  is  that  in  which  they  met 
their  doom  ; and  the  serpent  opposite  erects  his  crest 
on  a level  with  tin;  throats  of  the  victims,  in  order  to 
drink  the  stream  of  lie  as  it  issued  from  their  veins. 

The  executioner  brandishes  the  ensanguined  knife, 
prepared  to  sever  from  the  body  the  heads  of  three 
other  unfortunate  meu,  who  nre  lying  prostrate,  and 
held  by  a string  behind  him.  The  colours  throughout 
this  tomb  ore  renuu-kahly  vivid,  and  the  painting  does 
not  appear  to  bare  suffered  in  any  way  eiihir  from 
time  or  fn»m  human  violence.  In  one  or  two  places 
they  np(>ear  to  have  run,  from  having  been  laid  on  in 
too  liquid  a state  ; but  these  were  only  discernible  on 
the  closest  and  moat  careful  inspection.  (Belzoni's 
A'ffrrofive,  p.  93*,  et  tetf.  with  the  illustrative  Plates  ; 

Dr.  Uichardaon's  TrateU,  vol.  i.  chap,  ix.) 

( n.  Catocomhs  Itaiy^ 

Quitting  £gy]>t,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
Catacombs  of  Italy  next  claim  our  notice,  some  of 
which  are  of  renmte  antiquity. 

1,  No  naliofi  }wrhaps  evinced  more  reverence  than 
the  inlutbitaius  of  ancient  Etruria,  for  the  ashes  <*f  the  CaunxnLs 
dead,  which  w ere  dejiositetl  in  sepulchral  chambers,  of  Etruria. 
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CATA*  ornnmentcd  with  fe-itoons,  sculptures,  and  admirable 
COMBS.  |taintin^5.  The  name  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
a short  inscription,  was  usually  w'rilien  on  the  sculp- 
tures.  These  sepulchral  apartments  varied  in  luxury 
of  decoration  according  to  the  opulence  of  (hose  whose 
ashes  were  therein  depositetl.  In  the  nmuntitin  which 
overluolis  ClviUt  Tarchino,  (the  ancient  town  of  Tar- 
quinia,)  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Carnuto, 
there  is  a great  number  of  artificial  little  hills,  by  the 
inhablumts  termetl  .Uea/i  Rolli  Each  of  (hem  covers 
a Catacomb,  a.td  some  of  these  Catacombs  are  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  streets  and  stuccoed 
hulls  and  apartmenU,  with  fresco  |>aintings  in  the 
Etruscan  style,  the  design  of  which  is  light  and  well 
conceived.  These  H^pogaa  or  sepulchral  grottoes  arc 
excavated,  for  the  most  part,  in  a sand-stone  rock ; 
the  largest  of  them,  which  has  been  hitherto  en- 
raved,  is  seventy-two  Roman  |»nlms  in  length  and  in 
readih,  and  nine  palms  in  height.  (Malte-Brun, 
JnualMdcs  fhyagM,  lorn.  xiii.  Kulletin,  p.  ^’>4.) 
CatAcorab*  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  a colUciion  of  sub- 
of  Rmoe.  terranean  streets  or  galleries,  extending  to  an  immense 
and  almost  unknown  length,  and  branching  out  into 
various  walks.  The  ccnifusiun  occasioned  by  the 
intersection  of  these  galleries,  resembles  that  of  a 
labyrinth;  and  renders  it  difficult,  and  without  great 
precaution  dangerous,  to  penetrate  far  into  their  re- 
cesses. These  Catacombs  were  originally  excavated, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  earth  or  sand  at  present  called 
puzzoUtnfJt  and  supposed  to  form  the  best  and  most 
durable  cement.  'Pbey  followed  the  direction  of  the 
rein  of  sand,  and  were  abandoned  w hen  that  was  ex- 
hausted, and  oftentimes  were  totally  forgotten.  In  many 
places  the  sinking  of  the  earth  has  suddenly  afforded 
an  entrance  to  new  caverns,  but  similar  accidents  have 
filled  lip  others,  so  that  the  precise  extent  of  this 
subterraneous  city  is  unknown.  These  galleries  are 
from  two  to  five  feel  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  though  some  arc  so  low,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stoop  greatly,  in  order  to  pass  along  them. 
There  is  no  masonry  or  vault,  the  eorth  .supports  itself. 

The  extract  given  from  Eustace’s  Cfussioal  Tour,  at 
(he  hciul  of  this  article,  explains  some  of  tlic  uses  to 
which  these  caverns  were  opplied  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Sometimes  the  name  of  the  person  entombed 
in  them  was  inscribed,  with  a word  or  two  importing 
the  belief  and  hopes  of  the  deceased  ; at  other  times, 
the  cross  or  the  initials  of  the  titles  of  our  Saviour 
interwoven,  were  the  only  marks  employed  to  certify 
that  the  body  enclosed  belonged  to  a Christian.  Several 
bodies  have  been  found  without  any  inscription,  mark, 
or  indication,  of  nome  or  profession  j such  may  have 
bcloi^cd  to  Pagans,  os  it  is  highly  probable,  that  these 
cavities  were  used  as  burial-places  before  as  well  as 
during  the  age  of  persecution. 

The  number  of  these  Catacombs  is  very  great,  as 
there  ore  more  than  thirty,  known  and  distinguished 
by  particular  appellations ; such  as  Cameterium 
Caliiti,  Lucitue,  ^proTiiani,  Feltciani,  Talentifiit  &c.  In 
sevcnil,  the  halls  or  more  open  spares  are  pointed. 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  Jonah  emerging  from  the  jaws 
of  the  whale,  and  the  good  shepherd  bearing  a lamb 
upon  his  shoulders,  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
su  |jects.  .Some  of  these  decorations  are  interesting, 
an  g\>t  a pleasing  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  while  others  occasionally  exhibit  an  offecting 
representation  of  the  suffering*  of  the  Christians.  Ills, 


however,  impossible  to  range  over  these  vast  reposi-  CATA- 
tories  of  the  dead,  these  walks  of  horror  and  dcsola-  COMB8. 
tion,  without  scnliments  of  awe,  veneration,  and  v— ^ 

almost  of  terror.  The  visitor  ou  entering  seems  to 
descend  into  the  regions  of  the  departed,  wrapped  up 
in  the  impenetrable  glo<»m  of  the  grave;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  these  imaginary  terrors,  the  damp  air 
and  felid  exhalations  warn  the  curious  traveller  to 
abridge  his  stay,  and  hasten  to  the  precincts  of  day. 
(Eustace's  C/*ajo«r/  Tour  through  ItnU/,  vol.  ii.  p.  90 — 

94,  8vo.  ; Totfogt  dans  Us  Catacomht*  tU  Rome,  par  ua 
meiw6re  de  f/f irud^inie  de  Croto*ie,  Paris,  1810.) 

3.  The  Catacombs  of  Naples  are  much  larger  and  Cauronibs 
finer  than  those  last  described.  These  caverns  do  not  Nsplr*. 
extend  under  the  city  like  those  of  Home  ; they  arc 
situated  in  the  mountain  of  San  Efrimu  V’eccblo  to  the 

north  of  Naples,  and  are  excavated  one  over  the  other, 
partly  in  a stone  used  for  building,  and  partly  in 
strata  of  compacted  puuuolan  earth.  The  principal 
of  the  Neapolitan  Catacombs  arc  those  which,  arc 
entered  from  the  hospital  and  church  of  San  Gctinaro. 

The  entrance  into  them  is  soleiim  and  g^and,  owing 
to  the  jagged  rock  which  forms  the  arch,  and  the 
shrubs  ami  creepers  which  cover  it  in  various  parts 
The  passage,  which  is  first  entered,  extends  in  a 
straight  line  for  a considerable  distance,  preserving 
a brc&dlh  of  twenty  feet,  aad  is  sometimes  nearly 
fifteen  feet  high  ; it  then  branches  off  into  sevenU 
other  passages,  whence  the  traveller  perceive*  that 
these  excavations  consisted  of  three  stories.  Through 
two  of  these  he  may  still  walk,  but  the  lowest  is  filled 
up  almost  entirely  with  the  earth  which  ha.s  fallen  in  by 
the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  I'hc  sides  of  these  passages, 
through  their  whole  length,  are  pierced  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  recesses  or  niches,  large  enough  to 
receive  a human  body  horizontally,  hut  nut  a coffin 
or  sarcopha^'.us  j (hey  arc  of  various  sizes,  and  seem  to 
bavebecn  c^culatedfor  the  individual  tenant;  many  arc 
evidently  intended  for  mere  infants.  When  the  body 
WAS  deposited  in  these  niciies,  they  were  closed  up 
with  n long  flat  stone  slab,  or  with  tiles  closely 
cemente4l  together.  Many  of  thc.se  tombs  arc  pointed, 
some  of  them  with  Christian  devices,  which  are  per- 
haps of  the  eleventh  century ; others  with  designs 
perfectly  resembling  some  of  the  Pagan  ornainenU, 
such  as  peacocks  and  other  animals,  and  flowers. 

All  the  niches  have  been  opened,  and  the  remains 
which  had  been  deposited  therein  have  been  removed; 
those  charnel  chambers,  which  arc  now*  seen  filled 
with  human  bones,  were  nuule  on  occasion  of  the  two 
last  plagues  at  Naples,  when  the  deoil  were  brought 
hither.  (Wilson's  Journal  of  tvo  successiife  Tours  on  the 
Continent,  vol.  ui.  p.  20—24.) 

4.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  Catacombs  are  Cstaceinhs 
found  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  us  at  Catanui  and 
Girgenti ; but  those  of  Syracuse,  in  rcgularitv,  form, 
extent,  and  plan,  fur  exceed  (he  Catacombs  Naples 

and  Rome.  They  owe  their  preservation  to  their 
subterraneous  situation ; and  from  their  extent,  and 
the  regularity  and  order  with  which  they  are  dis- 
posed, we  arc  enabled  to  form  a more  accurate  idea 
of  the  wraith  and  magnificence  of  ancient  Syracuse, 
than  from  any  other  monument  now  existing.  Phese 
('atacoinbs  are  entered  from  the  old  church  of  Son 
Giovanni,  now  a subterranean  crypt,  over  which  a 
modern  cha|>el  has  been  erected:  they  consist  of  nu- 
merous streets,  which  are  hewn  with  great  care  and 
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CATA-  reguUritjr.  The  principal  itreet  or  iTcnne  U about 
COM  BA  ^ distance  in  a straight 

— direction,  being  full  as  broad  as  the  generality  of 
streets  la  Sicilian  (owns;  but  its  whole  length  cannot 
be  determined,  as  the  sinking  of  the  ground  has  flUed 
it  up  in  one  part.  As  the  traveller  advances,  he  ob- 
aerres  deep  contiguous  recesses  on  each  side,  cut  in 
the  rock,  with  arched  roofs  containing  many  recesses 
for  the  dead;  some  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
private  property,  from  the  marks  of  gates  and  locks 
by  which  they  were  seenred.  A great  number  of 
streets  run  parallel  to  tl»e  principal  one,  which  is  in- 
tersected by  transverse  ones  at  oblique  anti  right 
angles ; whilst  others,  taking  a circuitous  course,  lead 
to  spacious  squares  and  corridors  formed  by  different 
converging  avenues ; in  the  more  conspicuous  situation 
which  th«e  areas  afford,  there  ore  found  many  de- 
tached tombs  of  a large  size,  which  were  probably 
destined  for  the  heads  of  families.  'Fhc  walls  of  the 
recesses  are  covered  with  a line  stucco  painted  upon 
a vermilion  ground  with  vnrious  colours  and  devices, 
among  which  may  be  perceived  a number  of  mono- 
grams and  symbolical  devices,  palm-trees,  doves,  pea- 
cocks, and  funeral  ceremonies  j but  the  smoke  of 
torches  has  greatly  impjiired  the  beauty  of  their  de- 
signs. These  extensive  vaults  arc  ventilated  by  the 
external  air,  admitted  through  conical  or  bell  shaped 
apertures  over  the  above-mentioned  squares  and  cor- 
ridors. In  exploring  this  necro(>olis  of  the  ancient 
Syracusans,  the  traveller  is  surprised  to  find  himself 
returned  to  the  same  spot  whence  he  set  out,  but  upon 
a lower  story.  When  these  sepulchral  chambers  are 
illuminated  with  torches,  the  lurid  glare  of  the  light 
produces  a curious  and  even  sublime  effect.  **  It  ap- 
)>eared  like  a hieb  and  solemn  festival  in  honour  of 
the  dead  ; a vivid  imagination  might  have  pictured  to 
itself  shades  of  ancient  saints  and  martyrs  starting 
from  their  deep  repose,  and  gliding  down  the  long 
arcades,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distant  gloom.^ 
(Hughes's  Travels  ta  5ici/y,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  75—70  i Sir 
K.  C.  Hoarc's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and  .Sicily, 
p.  409.) 

CmiAcombs  5.  The  Catacombs  In  the  Isbnd  of  Malta  are  remark- 

of  Malta,  able  for  their  perfect  preservation.  They  are  excavated 
in  a white  <^careous  stone,  and  are  very  dry  and 
healthy.  Formerly  they  were  of  great  extent,  but 
several  passages  are  clos^  to  prevent  accidents ; some 
persons  having  .sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  curiosity. 
In  exploring  this  gloomy  labyrinth.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  Catacombs  served  as 
habitations  for  the  living,  during  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  when  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrine 
were  compelled  to  seek  a refuge,  and  perform  their 
religious  rites  in  secret  and  retired  places ; although, 
like  those  of  Rome  and  Syracuse,  they  were  originally 
designed  u recepucles  for  the  dead.  The  sepulchral 
niches  are  cut  in  the  rock  on  each  side  of  a narrow 
passage.  In  one  spot  is  a spacious  vault,  supported 
by  four  fluted  columns  united  ; and  within  the  arches, 
small  niches  are  cut,  probably  designed  for  lamps. 
(Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ciasneal  Tour,  p.  490.) 

Cataconba  Thc  Catacombs  of  the  island  of  Gozzo  differfrom 

of  Goazu.  those  of  Malta,  only  in  their  smaller  dimensions.  The 
soil  of  Gozzo  is  soft  and  calcareous,  containing  a great 
quantity  of  fossil  sheila,  intermixed  with  different 
strata  of  clay  and  sand.  (Thury,  i>escriptioR  (Us  Cata^ 
comba  de  Paris,  part  i.  p.  44.) 


§ III.  Caieeombs  oj  Paris. 


CATA- 

COMBS. 


The  Catacombs  of  the  Capital  of  France  arc  probably 
the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  complete  subterranean  {JjjcJtaT 
sepulchres  in  the  world.  They  reach  beneath 
extensive  plain  of  the  Fauxbnurg  of  Saint  Germain, 
forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  Paris, 
and  also  under  a small  part  of  thc  department  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  northern  division.  These  excavations 
were  originally  quarries,  whence  stone  was  dug  for 
many  centuries,  for  constructing  the  edifices  of  this 
Metro{K)lis ; and  were  at  first  made,  os  chance  or 
perhaps  thc  facility  of  working  them  directed.  These 
quarries  being  in  the  course  of  time  exhausted,  and 
the  entrances  to  them  having  either  fallen  in  or  being 
filled  up,  their  existence  was  for  a long  time  totally 
forgotten;  until,  several  fatal  accidents  happening  in 
the  year  1774,  the  attention  of  thc  French  Government 
was  directed  to  them,  and  thc  extent  of  the  very 
imminent  danger  which  menaced  Paris  became 
known,  together  with  thc  necessity  of  taking  the  most 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  averting  it.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  general  inspection  of  the  excava- 
tions, of  which  plans  were  also  taken,  towards  the 
close  of  177d  ; the  vague  reports  that  had  been  in 
circulation,  were  now  converted  Into  certainty ; and  the 
fact  was  proved,  that  the  churches,  palaces,  and  moat 
of  the  public  roods  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  were 
on  the  point  of  being  precipitated  into  frightful  gulfs. 

A report  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Council  of 
State,  relative  to  the  actu.*il  condition  of  these  exeax’a- 
tions,  a special  Board  of  Commissioners  of  inspection 
was  appointed,  which  has  continued  to  subsist  to  the 
present  time.  This  Board  having  taken  cognizance 
not  only  of  thc  ancient  exhausted  (juarries,  but  like- 
wise of  all  the  other  quarries  of  lime-stone,  sand,  gyp- 
sum, and  other  subterraneous  works  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  by  a series  of  long  continued  labours  has 
so  admirably  disposed  the  solid  wnrk.s  in  these  ex- 
cavations, that  each  subterranean  street  corresponds 
with  thc  street  above,  the  numbers  of  (he  houses 
under  ground  also  correspond  with  those  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ; so  that,  if  thc  ground  should  sink 
in  any  part  of  Paris,  a suitable  remedy  nmy  speedily 
be  applied. 

The  first  idea  of  converting  these  ancient  quarries 
into  Catacombs  was  suggested  to  the  French  (tovern- 
ment  byM.  Lenoir,  Lieutenant-General  of  thc  Police, 
in  consequence  of  a memorial  addressed  to  him  in  the 
year  I7B0>  on  the  injurious  effects  produced  on  the 
health  of  the  inhabhunts  residing  in  thc  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  cemeteries  at  Parts,  especially  by 
the  very  spacious  one  altached  to  (he  church  of  the 
Innocents,  which  for  more  than  seven  centuries  had 
served  as  a receptacle  for  the  dead,  from  upwards  of 
twenty  c^vtwdcd  parishes.  In  November  17B5,  the 
Council  of  State  issued  an  ordonnance,  directing  that 
the  cemetery  of  thc  Innocents  should  he  converted 
into  a public  square,  proper  for  thc  establishment  of 
a market;  and  that  the  bones  of  the  deceased  should 
be  deposited  in  a suitable  spot.  Thc  ancient  quarries, 
situated  beneath  the  plain  of  Mount  Souris,  being 
prepared  and  conserrated  for  this  purpose,  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  cemetery  w*as  commenced  and  com- 
pleted between  the  months  of  April  17^  and  January 
1*SS.  The  success  which  attended  this  measure,  (he 
greet  extent  of  the  Catacombs,  and  the  certainty  of 
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CATA*  there  being:  *ufficicnt  room  to  receive  the  contents  of 
0>MBS.  all  the  vaults  and  cemeteries  in  Fari«,  determined  the 
French  revolationarv'  (ioveniment  to  dir<*ct  the  removal 
of  all  the  bones  taken  from  those  of  the  suppressed 
churches.  These  %verc  afterwards  piled,  together  with 
those  of  the  rtrtims  of  the  French  Ucvolutioii,  into 
separate  heaps,  with  briei  msenptions  iodirating  the 
pliu:e  whente  they  were  removed.  The  Catacombs, 
however,  haring  fallen  into  a state  of  confusion,  and 
in  some  places  of  ruin,  during  the  sueeessivc  rcvoln- 
tlons  which  distmeted  France,  the  attention  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  department  of  the  .Seine  wm  directed  to 
them.  Proper  measures  were  taken  for  rendering 
thetu  secure  as  well  ns  more  healthy  ^ and  between 
the  years  1810  and  IBl^,  various  improremer.ts  and 
embellishments  were  made,  which  render  these  sub> 
terraneous  mansions  of  the  dead  more  awfully  ixnpres* 
•ire  to  the  visitor. 

Thor  pr*.  The  Catacombs  of  Paris  are  placed  under  the  Imme- 

•catsCatc.  diateins{>ection  ofa  Board  of  Scientifie  Commissioners, 
who  have  the  guides  and  other  inferior  oOieers  under 
their  immediate  controul.  Three  staircases  form  the 
channels  of  communication  between  them  and  thesur' 
face  of  the  earth ; the  hr^t  of  these  is  situated  in  the 
court  of  the  western  pavilion  of  the  Borri^rc  d'Enfcr,  or 
of  Orleans  I the  second  at  the  tomb  of  lsoire.(orlsoaard, 
a celebratctl  robber,  who  formerly  comiiiitt^  depreda- 
tions in  the  environs  of  HarU,)  and  the  third  in  the  plain 
of  Mount  .Souris,  at  a short  distance  from  the  subter- 
raneous a<|ueduct  of  ArcueiL  The  enelusure  of  the 
Catacombs  is  further  secured  by  three  gates.  The 
staircase  of  the  Barriers  d‘  Enfcr,  is  that  by  which 
visitors  usually  descend,  having  been  previously  sup* 
plied  with  wax.  candles  and  Ituder  boxes  by  the  guides. 

On  descending  this  winding  staircase,  consisting  of 
ninety  steps,  to  a depth  of  nearly  seventy  feet,  the 
visitors  proceed  fur  alxiut  a quarter  of  an  hour  along 
a winding  gallery  or  passage,  of  varioiu  width  and 
height,  but  considerably  larger  than  those  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Home  ; piided  by  a black  line  traced 
along  the  roof,  wrhich  serves  as  a clue  through  this 
labyrinth.  Its  rtmf  is  supported,  portly  by  the  rock 
itself,  in  which  quarries  were  formerly  worked,  and 
partly  also  by  massive  stone  pillars.  At  different 
distances  to  the  right  and  left,  vast  excavations  are 
discernible  } these  would  communicate  with  innumer- 
able others,  which  extciul  for  beneath  the  plain  of 
Mount  Rouge  and  the  Fauxbourgof  St  Jacques,  had  it 
not  l>een  found  necessary  to  intercept  these  communi- 
cations in  order  to  prevent  the  illicit  traffic  of  smugglers. 
Having  traversed  these  and  other  galleries  to  a con- 
siderable disUincr.  the  visitors  at  length  arrive  at  the 
octagonal  vestibule  of  the  C-atocomlu ; its  princi]»al 
gate  i»  of  a block  colour,  and  it  is  ornamented  with  two 
c«duinns  of  the  Tuscan  order^on  which  is  inscribed 
the  following  sentence,  which  was  origioally  composed 
for  the  cemetery  of  St.  Sulpice. 

iia$  mttf  wutoi  retpiifKtimt  hrntitm  $ftm  txpectantti. 

And  on  the  lintel  of  this  gate,  the  following  verse 
of  DeliUe  is  cut  in  the  rock : 

*4rrtlr  / C*M<  iri  i'Bmyiff  rff  l«  Afort, 

On  eijlering  the  ('atacombs,  the  mind  ts  awfully 
impressed  by  the  long  galleries  and  numerous  apart- 
ments, which  arc  all  oniaineoted  with  bones  symme- 
trically disposed.  Here  arc  deposited  the  remains  of 


not  fewer  tlian  two  millions  of  persons,  the  aggregate  CATA- 
of  at  least  ten  generations  j and  this  subterroneoui 
population  is  conqwtf'd  to  be  three  times  as  nutneroui 
ns  that  w hich  is  still  moving  on  the  surface  of  these 
subterraneous  mansions.  In  some  of  the  apartments 
ore  altars,  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  modem 
French  churches ; others  are  made  in  imitation  of  the 
antique,  and  in  some  iostances  are  composed  of  bone* 
cemented  with  plaster,  lu  every  direction  inscriptions 
are  to  be  seen,  written  in  black  letters  on  a white 
ground;  such  of  tliem  as  were  put  up  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  convey  the  gloomy  principles  of  fatalism  and 
annihilation,  which  the  then  ruling  tyrants  decreed 
to  be  the  national  doctrine  of  France  ; while  others 
enforce  nil  the  bright  hopes  of  a resurrection,  and  of 
that  immortality  which  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
('hristian  revelation  to  have  *'  brought  to  light.**  I'he 
foUow-ing  are  the  principal  objects  of  attention  in  the 
Catacombs: 

I.  r/j«  Mineralogieai  CmBwH  contains  a complete 
series  of  spccimcos  of  all  the  strata  of  earth  and  stone,  tioa  of 
which  constitute  the  soil  of  the  (Catacombs.  Each  thnr  in- 
specimen is  placetl  on  a separate  ledge,  indicating  the 
respective  thickness  of  the  stratum  whence  it  was 
taken  ; and  the  wrhole  together  forms  the  thickness  of 
the  mass  of  soil.  These  s])erin>ens  are  di!?p<»sed  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  superposition  of  the  different  for- 
mations, be^nning  with  the  lowest  strata,  or  those 
which  were  first  deposited.  The  various  kinds  of  fossil 
shells  belonging  to  particular  struU,  are  arranged  on 
shelves  arounrl  this  cabinet,  together  with  s{>ecimens 
of  fossil  wo<xl,  and  other  tnineiul  substances. 

The  Putholn:iicai  CoUixtum  comprises  an  assem- 
blage of  dij^osed  bones,  divided  into  orders  and  classes; 
there  are  several  sf>ecimens  of  each  disease,  exhibiting 
it  in  its  different  stages ; and  a particular  table  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  display  of  such  skulU  as  are  most 
remarkable  for  thvir  conformation,  dimensions,  pro- 
tuberances. &c. 

3.  The  C'/ypt  of  Hamt  Laarenct  is  no  ancient  and  very 
spacious  excavation,  the  great  depth  of  which  recom- 
mended it  as  a repository  for  the  bodies  removed  from 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  its  suppression  in 
1R04.  All  the  dry  bones  there  disinterred,  have  been 
collected  and  arranged  in  a separate  crypt.  At  its 
extremity  is  a pedestal  constructed  of  bones,  the  mould- 
ings of  which  are  formed  of  tibiie  or  Icg-boncs  of  the 
largest  size,  and  the  dado  or  .square  trunk  of  the  pe- 
destal U surmounted  with  a skull. 

4.  TAc  /iUrtr  <f  the  Obelukt.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Catacombs  having  sunk  down  in  several  places, 
there  wa.s  reason  to  apprehend  a general  falling  in  of 
the  superincumbent  earth.  To  prevent  this  disaster, 
pillars,  walls,  nod  counter-walls  were  erected  in  1810, 
wherever  there  was  any  ap|>earancc  of  danger.  The 
high  altar  and  obelivks  which  decorate  tlus  crypt  are 
therefore  nothing  but  works  of  consolidation,  con- 
cealed under  the  ornamental  form  of  these  monumenu, 
which  arc  copied  from  ancient  ulUvrs  and  obelisks. 

G.  The  Sarcvphefu*  the  iMcloymalory  U also  one 
of  the  massive  works  of  consolnkition,  to  which  a 
sepulchral  form  has  been  given  : it  is  likewise  known 
under  the  appellation  of  the  'loitib  of  Oitbert,  from 
some  verses  of  that  poet,  which  arc  inscribed  on  a 

rock  behind  this  sarcophagus. 

6.  The  Pedestal  of  the  SepmU  firal  Lamp.  The  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a freer  circulation  of  air  in  the  Cata- 
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CATA-  cotnbs,  inducH  the  ttorkmen  employed  m them  to 
place  a larice  earthen  veseel  fwll  of  fire  on  a block  of 
»toa«  j and  the  appearance  of  thb  sa^ested  the  Idea 
of  sttbatituting  a aepulchral  lamp  in  its  place.  IC  is  in 
tbefbmi  of  an  antique  cup,  and  wajs  the  first  monu> 
ment  erected  in  the  Catacombs.  0|»posite  to  it  U the 
FiUar  of  tkt  MemtnUt,  a lai^e  and  massiTC  crucifonn 
eolumn,  or  trian^Ur  cross,  which  has  received  its 
name  fmm  the  foliowingstrikingsentcnces,  (extracted 
from  the  nuiss  of  the  Romish  church  fur  Ash-Wed- 
nesda)-,)  which  are  engraved  on  its  fronts. 

MkKBMTO,  ttOMO,  QtlA  PI  I.VIS  tM, 

£t  im  puivKaaM  arvaaraais. 

And  behind  this  column  is  the  PilUtr  tf  the  Imiiation, 
ao  called  because  the  fbor  inscriptions,  which  ornanient 
it,  have  been  taken  from  the  celebrated  work  of 
Thomas  h Kempis,  l)e  Imitatkme  Jesu  Chruti. 

7.  TKe  FouHtaiR  of  the  &unorii<m  Homan.  This  ap- 
jieUaiion  hits  been  given  to  a spring,  which  was  dis> 
covered  in  the  soil  of  the  Catacombs  by  (he  workmen, 
who  established  a reservoir  here,  to  collect  the  water 
fi>r  their  use.  As  the  water  gushed  out  of  this  basin 
into  the  works,  it  became  necessary  to  take  its  level ; 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  difference  of  levels  to 
construct  over  this  spring  a staircase,  a basin,  and  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct;  and,  the  roof  being  intersect 
ted  by  tis.sures  in  different  directions,  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  erect  pillars  and  other  props,  the 
monumental  forms  of  which  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  cmbellLshment  of  this  fountain.  It  was  origi> 
Daily  tenned  the  Spring  of  Lethe  or  ^ Oblivion^  from 
some  verses  that  were  inscribed  from  Virgil,  (<£nrid, 
vi.  713 — ^713,)  but  these  have  been  removed,  and  the 
aoblimc  address  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Samaritan 
woQMU)  at  Jacob's  well,  (John,  iv.  13.  14,)  has  been 
substituted  for  it,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived. 

6.  The  Tombs  q/*  the  Heroiation.  Thi.^  appellation  has 
been  given  to  the  spacious  crypt,  which  conUins  the 
tombs  of  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  the  conflicts  which  took  place  in  Paris 
on  the  ^(hand  29th  of  August  17^»  the  2Sth  of  April 
17fi9,  and  the  10th  of  August  1792.  Tlie  place  of 
inlennent  and  the  period  when  the  rrmaios  of  these 
unhappy  persons  were  committed  to  the  Catacombs, 
are  marke<i  by  suitable  inscriptions. 

9.  The  Tomb  of  the  the  }fassacres  on 

cmd  3rd  tf  September  1792.  The  transactions  of  those 
tremendous  ^lys  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  record  : 
it  will  he  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  under  thcdirac- 
tion  of  the  then  inspector  of  quarries.  (M.  GuilUiumot,) 
tb«  remains  of  these  victinosof  revolutionary  fur)'  were 
interred  in  the  Catacombs  with  as  much  decency  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  Their  bcwies  arc  concealed 
from  view  behind  a wall  painted  black,  with  an  appro* 
priate  inscription. 

to.  The  Siitircose  of  the  Lower  Catacombs.  The  I^ower 
Catacombs  having  been  formed  one  story  below  the 
ancient  qnarries,  a communication  was  established 
between  them  arsd  the  Upper  Catacombs,  by  means  of 
an  open  flight  of  stepa  formed  in  the  strata  of  stone. 


which  separatctl  the  two  quarries.  But  tl»c  infiltration 
of  water  from  an  adjoiniog  spring,  rendering  the  pas-  ^ 

sage  both  steep,  slippery  and  dangcrom,  a commodious 
Btairense  has  been  constructed  on  the  same  spot,  to 
fbcilitale  descent  to  and  ascent  from  the  Lower  Cata- 
combs } and  beneath  this  staircase  an  aqueduct  h^ 
been  made,  to  draw  off*  the  water  from  the  spring. 

11.  The  PiHar  of  tiic  CUmentine  Nights,  a very  luas- 
sive  column  beneath  the  tomb  of  laoire,  was  con- 
structed to  support  the  roof  or  top  of  the  quarry,  which 
numerous  cracks  and  fissures  had  rendered  insecure. 

It  derives  Its  nanie  from  four  beautiful  stanzas  exinvcfcd 
from  the  A'otfi  Ciemtntiae  or  CYemrafme  lights,  (a  poem 
composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Fope  Clement 
XIV.)  which  are  inscribed  on  it. 

llic  Staircase  which  leads  out  of  the  Catacombs,  is  Vrntilstioo 
between  two  and  three  hundred  toises  from  the  barrier,  of  tbc 
on  (he  east  of  the  ro<ul  to  Orleans,  which  is  crossed  CMorombs 
under  ground.  A black  line,  traced  along  the  low  roof, 
marks  the  path  which  the  visitor  of  these  dreary  re- 
gions has  to  follow.  Among  the  various  objects  which 
claim  the  alteotiou  of  the  curious,  the  simple  but  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  atmos)>herie 
air  is  here  regulated,  is  not  the  least  interesting.  As 
the  wells,  w hich  furnish  water  to  the  houses  situated 
over  the  excavations,  descend  to  a considerable  depth 
below  the  quarries,  in  which  they  form  so  many  de- 
tached towers,  holes  have  been  pierced  through  Uiu 
solid  masonry  of  these  wells,  in  such  a manner  os  to 
open  a communication  between  their  interior  and  the 
quarries.  In  this  aperture  a glass  tube  is  placed,  and 
strongly  luted  all  round  with  clay}  (he  opposite  extre- 
mity is  closed  with  cork.  When,  in  his  progress  through 
these  caverns,  the  keeper  perceives  the  air  (o  be  slog- 
oant,  dense,  or  impregnated  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
that  it  docs  not  possess  that  degree  of  purity  and  elas- 
ticity which  is  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the 
workmen  and  the  burning  of  the  lights,  he  o(>ens  in 
succession  one,  two,  tiirce,  and  even  all  these  lubes  : 
an  inimcdiate  drculatloo  of  fresh  air  lakes  place,  w hich 
is  more  or  less  active  according  to  the  number  of 
places  opened,  and  diff'uAes  freshness  ami  salubrity 
through  the  subterraneous  works.  To  such  a degree 
of  exactness,  indeed,  is  tbc  regulation  of  the  air 
brought  in  the  Catacombs,  that  each  of  Uie  principal 
guides  is,  from  a series  of  observations,  aciptaimed 
w ith  the  most  proper  hours  for  opening  or  closing  the 
tubes,  and  with  the  course  he  must  pursue  j and  ac- 
cordingto  the  height  of  the  sun,  or  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blows,  as  well  as  its  force,  he  know  s that  he 
must  open  the  tube  of  any  particular  well,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  in  a garden,  n court,  a shcti,  or  even  in  a 
place  that  is  sheltered  and  enclosed  on  every  side. 

(Thury,  Dettr'^mon  des  Catacombes  de  Farij,  8vo.  Paris, 

1815.) 

Such  are  the  Catacombs  of  the  Metropidis  of  France; 

—an  establishment,  not  merely  convenient,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  to  populous  a city : w here,  however 
capackms  Us  cemeterie.s  may  be,  the  graves  arc  liable 
to  be  re-opened  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  and  long 
before  tbc  bones  of  the  deceased  can  possibly  be  re- 
duced to  their  primitive  dust. 
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CATA*  CATADUPE,  n.  Fr.  catadupe ; from  vara  and 
DUPli  gomitus  rri  allinr.  l<cun«p.  AoS-jrot  is  used  by  Ilonier 
cZvA  express  Tbe  Craah  of  fulling  trees.  Applied  to 
certain 

_ ■ Falls  of  the  Kile  ; and  also  to  those  who  live  near 

them. 

Here  sad  tkrrr,  «ad  rnr  tad  siion  Idttini  opeo  Islands,  and 
stirral  as  it  vrre  «itb  aomaiiT  proi-ncalions  ; and  at  last  iorlosed 
and  shut  irbbininooiiiMQes,  and  Lu  au  plan  rarrietb  he  (the  NUc] 
a rouiihcr  and  swifter  strvame,  whitrs  tbe  water  that  hr  Iwaretb, 
hasUnelh  to  a place  of  tlie  ^Uthyopuins,  c^led  Catatfupi,  wbrre  in 
tbe  last  fall  ainuogvl  the  rackes  that  stand  in  bia  war,  he  Is  sup- 
posed oot  to  runive,  but  to  rush  dotrne  with  a mlghtlr  ootsc. 

//uA'ajuf.  PfiMtTf  Tol.  L fol.  97. 

Mkw.  <>or  cars  are  so  well  acr|tiaiated  with  the  suuBd,  that 
we  ncrer  raarV  It.  As  I reme ml>er,  tlic  CeyptUa  Vittmiitr/tr*  net  er 
heard  the  fall  of  Nilus,  because  tlw  tintsc  v»s  so  fatuUiar  to  them. 

hrfver^  lAfguBf  act  UL  sc.  7. 

CATALECTIC,  rnToXy-/*',  I atop.  A verse  in  which 
tbe  last  foot  wants  the  last  syllable. 

CATALEPSY,  I seize.  A disease  of 

rare  oceurrcnce  in  which  tbe  patient  suddenly  loses 
all  sense  and  motion,  remuiiiin^  during  the  continuance 
of  the  paroxysm  m the  same  posture  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  moment  of  attack.  I'he  disease  has 
been  often  counterfeited,  but  John  Hunter  lias  pointed 
out  a ready  way  of  detecting  the  imposture.  A ))atieni 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  at  which  he  read  Clinical  lec- 
tures, feigned  to  be  thus  a^lictod.  Ilia  hand  at  the 
instant  of  seizure  happened  to  be  u little  extended  ond 
elevated,  and  the  lecturer  noticed  to  his  pupils  that  it 
was  supported  merely  in  conse<|iieuce  of  the  muscles 
persevering  in  that  action  to  which  volition  had  excited 
them  prior  to  the  attack.  Under  pretence  of  deter- 
mining what  increase  load  the  hand  could  bear,  he 
•lipped  a noosed  cord  round  the  wri.st,  with  a small 
weight  attached  to  it.  After  a short  time  he  dexter- 
ously snipped  the  cord  with  his  scissars } the  weight 
fell  off  anti  the  hand  was  suddenly  raised  by  tbe  in- 
creased effort  which  volition  htul  excited  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  additionHl  weight.  It  was  thus  clear  that 
the  pretended  sufferer  possessed  both  consciousness 
and  volition. 

The  treatment  of  Catalepsy  in  general  is  similar  to 
that  of  Apoplexy.  In  itself  it  is  never  fatal,  but  it 
sometimes  ends  in  other  disorders  which  prove  so. 

CATALOGUE,  a.  KaToXoi*»  •,  Lat.  Mlalogusi  Fr. 
eafafo^NC  j It.  and  Sp.  caialogo,  from  cuTa  and  \4cyw,  to 
gather,  to  collect. 

To  collect,  sc.  the  names  or  descriptions,  or  both. 

To  enumerate,  to  record  them. 

And  Iwcsusc  the  nstne,  office  uul  tllgaille  of  tbe  mssters  ge- 
Deral,  or  icrrot  masters  of  Pniutt  could  othciwUc  have  been 
nterly  ilnrke  and  raknouvi  to  Ibe  frenter  parf  of  readers,  1 haue 
set  dovne  irumediatcly  before  tbe  first  Prussian  ambsisage,  pa- 
510a  144,  a brief  and  orderly  c^talogne  of  them  all. 

Hakiuyt.  Voyagt^  f(c.  Tv  fkt  Readrr. 

Beta  tbe  dream  and  Syood  rites, 

And  enlalcgyet  the  narall  knigbta. 

CAapmgu.  Homer't  Iliad,  ^rgttmcnt  |«  book  it. 

Saint  Maud  berr  not  the  kaat,  tliougb  she  be  Kt  tbe  last. 
And  tesreely  over-maU'h‘d  by  any  thaf  is  past, 

Whom  likewise  for  a salat  those  reverend  a^s  cHo*e 
XVlth  whom  we  at  this  time  our  (afalognt  will  close. 

lyrajtvn.  soDg  xxiv. 

Every  roan  U ready  togive  In  a long  «ira/«f^tre  of  those  virtucf 
and  good  qnaiUies  be  expects  to  find  in  the  person  of  a friend, 
but  very  few  of  os  are  careful  to  coliirate  ibeta  la  ourselves. 

SprttatitTf  No,  395. 


CATAlAJNIA,  (the  ancient  Tarraconeiuu,)  a Pro-  CaTA- 
vince  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  lies  on  the  southern  LONIa. 
borders  of  the  Pyrenees,  w hich  separate  it  from  France. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 

the  south  by  tbe  Province  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  west  (Unea. 

by  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon.  Tbe  shape  of  this  Pro« 

vince  is  triaugular,  and  it  stretches  along  the  Mediter* 

ranean  nearly  900  miles.  Tbe  side  which  borders  on 

Arragon  is  about  1 40,  and  that  which  joins  Franco  140 

miles  j the  area  is  computed  at  12,110  square  miles,  population. 

and  the  population  at  65B,8Ifl. 

Catalonia  was  one  of  the  first  Provinces  of  Spain 
sulxliied  by  Home.  It  w*as  taken  from  the  Homans  by 
tbe  Goths  about  the  year 7 12,  and  the  Moors  wrested  it 
from  the  French  about  the  commencement  of  (he  ninth 
century.  Soon  after  this  time,  this  Province  formed 
a separate  Kingdom  and  Barcelona  became  its  Capital. 

The  family  which  governed  it  was  originally  French. 

Under  this  it  greatly  increased  in  extent  and  influence, 
but  when  a revolution  took  place  in  the  Spanish 
Monarchy,  it  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Catalonia 
for  some  time  was  governed  by  Us  own  laws  j but 
Philip  V,  in  1702,  abridged  many  of  its  privileges. 

Catalonia  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Counts  of  Oivirioii. 
Barcelona  into  or  jurisdictions,  of  which 

there  are  now  fifteen.  'Fhe  surface  it  diversified,  be'mg  Oenend 
characterised  by  mountains,  plains,  and  valUf^s,  though  ^fsce. 
its  aspect  is  often  rocky.  The  Pyrenees  form  part  of 
Us  elevations,  since  their  >’nrious  branches  run  far  into 
the  country,  lls  chief  inountaiiM  are  Montserrat,  Mon- 
negre.  San-gran,  and  Monseny.  It  is  watcreil  by 
twenty-six  rivers,  ten  of  which  fall  into  the  cca.  The 
Ebro  Is  the  largest  and  is  extremely  valuable,  since 
its  navigation  is  a great  source  of  empl(»yiuent  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  soil  of  Catalonia  Is  by  no  means  fer-  siul 
tile,  since  it  is  frequently  composed  of  almost  naked  rejrublo 
rocks.  But  whatever  may  be  the  ungratefulness  of 
the  soil,  the  Catalonians  have  succeeded  in  cultivating 
it,  and  its  products  arc  now  equal  to  those  raised  on 
the  richer  lands  of  other  provinces.  The  olive,  the 
vine,  and  the  cork  are  luxuriant ; grain  of  nil  kinds, 
hemp  and  flax,  are  generally  grown.  Irrigation  is 
much  practised  and  regularly  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  numerous  rivers  and  canals  which  iiuersecl  the 
country,  lls  mineral  products  are  various  ; marble, 
topazes,  rubies,  jaspers,  os  well  as  mines  of  lead,  tin, 
and  salt  being  frequently  met  with.  Two  of  the 
natural  curiosities  deserve  notice  : the  mountain  of 
salt  near  Cardona,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
under  that  word,  and  Montserrat  which  we  shall  now 
describe.  **  Mont  berrat,"  says  M.  Lalxirde,  **  is  j^joauerrat 
equally  remarkable  for  its  composition,  form,  arrange- 
ment, and  position  of  the  rotdts  upon  it.  It  is  a com- 
pound of  calcareous  stone,  sand,  and  pebbles  cemented 
together,  forming  the  kind  of  aggregation  known  to 
naturalists  by  the  appellation  of  puddw^-r/oae.  The 
rich  earth  on  part  of  these  rocks,  being  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  the  rain  water,  has  forint  crevices  full 
of  trees  and  aromatic  plants.  This  vegetation  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  os  there  Is  no  spring  on  the  moun- 
tain j the  slpeamlcts  sometimes  seen  there  appear  to 
me  to  proceed  from  reservoirs  fomieil  by  rain  •** 
crevices  of  the  mountains,  and  running  in  the  bed  of 
)x>rou8  stones  which  lie  across  the  middle  of  it.  'Ibis 
mountain  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in  the  world.** 

Barcelona,  which  bus  been  bcfoic  described,  is  the 
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CATA-  chief  town  in  Cat&lnnia.  Lerida,  anciently  Ilnda,  is 
1/)N1A.  dUtinguiithed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  history.  It 
CATAVIA  Capital  of  the  country  long  before  the  invaaion 

‘ of  the  Romans.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  is  a Uishop's 
Sec,  contains  a University,  a Palace,  a Cathedral,  and 
Tortosa.  about  16,000  inhabitants.  Tortosa,  which  is  a Bishop's 
See,  and  contains  11,000  inhabitants,  stands  towards 
the  southern  confines  of  the  Province  on  the  river 


stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  islai^l,  and  at  Che  foot  CATAKIA. 
of  Mount  iKlna,  from  Us  connection  with  which  it 
derives  much  of  its  interest.  Catania  consists  of  two 


long  and  spacious  streets,  intersected  at  right  angles 
by  several  others,  all  of  which  arc  regularly  built,  and 
well  paved  with  lava,  which  at  once  serves  for  the 
foundation  U{»on  which  the  city  rests,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  constructed.  It  has  been  three 


Ebro.  It  has  sustained  many  sieges,  and  though  the 
adjacent  country  is  fertile,  its  trade  is  not  considerable. 
Tarrsfoaa.  Tarragona  lies  south  of  Barcelona,  and  is  a Bisho)>'s 
See,  with  7^00  persons.  Its  ancient  nmiie,  given  by 
the  Romans,  is  that  subsequently  applied  by  them  to 
Cerrera.  the  whole  Prorinoe.  Cervera  stands  partly  on  an  emi- 
nence and  partly  on  a fertile  plain,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province } contains  6vc  Convents,  a University, 
Jagu4dida.  a Church,  and  al^t  .%000  people.  Ingualada  is  situated 
on  a plain,  and  being  tolerably  large  has  some  manu- 
factories of  calicoes  and  cottons,  three  convents,  and 
MartoreU.  12,000  inhabitants.  MartorcU  was  the  Te/obis  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  dirty  and  badly  built,  but  stands  near 
Montserrat,  and  in  the  netghbourhoocl  is  the  bridge 
called  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Hannibal. 

Manufac-  Catalonia  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
tare*.  factures.  These  are  at  present  very  flourishing  and 
diversified  j the  inhabitants  are  skilled  in  making 
silk  stuffs,  gauxes,  stockings,  cloth,  linen,  cotton 
and  lace,  soap,  fire-arms,  cutlery,  p^er,  and  brandy. 
As  this  Province  has  a great  extent  of  sea-coast,  a 
number  of  fine  harbours,  and  enterprising  inhabitants, 
Commme.  Its  commerce  is  extensive.  Its  natural  productions 
and  manufactures  form  its  chief  articles  of  export, 
which  are  generally  shipped  to  Holland,  Russia,  and 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Though  it  receives 
many  articles  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  yet  the 
exports  far  exceed  its  imports.  The  Province  contains 
a University,  an  Archbishopric,  a grand  Priory,  seven 
ilKshoprics,  and  about  300 ecclesiastical  establishments. 

CATAMARAN,  a raft  made  of  the  trunks  of  the 
Bulso,  an  extremely  light  wood,  lashed  together,  and 
used  by  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  South  America. 
The  largest  have  nine  trunks  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
in  length,  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  wide, 
and  will  carry  from  twenty  to  twenty-flve  tons.  There 
is  always  an  odd  log,  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  projecting  ut.  They  have  but  one  most,  in  the 
form  of  sheers,  whose  heels  rest  on  each  side  the  raft, 
on  which  is  hoisted  a la^e  square  sail.  These  rafts 
run  with  foal  winds,  and  are  steered  by  an  invention 
similar  to  the  sliding  keel.  For  this  purpose,  they  have 
planks  about  ten  feet  long  and  fifteen  or  eighteep  inches 
wide } these  slide  vertically  between  the  log.s  which 
form  the  raft,  and  being  let  down,  or  taken  up,  forward 
and  aft,  according  to  the  direction  desired,  ^so  keep 
the  vessel  to  or  from  the  wind  os  may  be  necessary. 

Catamaran  is  alto  a term  applied  to  many  kinds  of 
shallow  rafts. 

CATAXANCHE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
SyafCNeM,  order  natural  order  C^horaeete. 

Generic  character  : receptacle  chaffy  ; calyx  imbricate, 
rough,  down  chaffy,  five-leaved,  chaff  awned. 

I^rec  species,  natives  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mediterranean  ^a. 

CATANIA,  (the  ancient  Catana,)  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  splendid  cities  of  Sicily,  situated  in  the 
Val  Demons,  on  the  borders  of  the  di  Noto.  H 
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times  overw'helmed  by  the  lava  of  ^tna,  or  desolated 
by  earthquakes,  but  it  has  always  risen  from  its  ashes 
more  splendidly  than  before.  It  contains  about  thirty 
monasteries  and  convents,  with  a Cathedral  and  forty- 
eight  Churches.  The  Senate- house  is  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  fine  architecture.  The  University  is  also  a 
noble  and  extensive  building,  founded  by  Alphonso  of 
Arragon,  by  whom  it  was  endowed  with  several  very 
Imporlunt  privileges.  The  Town-hall  is  likewise  a 
good  building  ) and  the  Cathedral,  which  was  founded 
in  lOD-t,  by  Itogcr,  Count  of  Normandy,  has  been 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the 
design.  The  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Nicolas  is 
also  a structure  of  greqt  sUe,  and  has  been  wholly 
rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  and  eruption  of  lfi93, 
which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  with 
not  less  than  Iti.OOO  of  its  inhabitants.  An  obelisk  of 
red  granite,  on  the  back  of  an  antique  elephant  of 
touch-stone,  adorns  the  centre  of  the  great  square, 
which  is  principally  formed  by  the  Town-hall,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  University.  Catania  is  the  Sec  of 
a Bishop,  who  derives  a considerable  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  snow  brought  from  Mount  At.tna.  The  vici- 
nity of  this  mountain  is  a source  of  great  good,  as  well 
as  of  much  evil  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  It  pro- 
duces a salubrity  of  atmosphere  highly  conducive  to 
health  and  physical  enjoyment,  with  a temperature 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  almost  every 
vegetable  product.  Com,  wine,  and  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  therefore,  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Catania.  But 
against  these  should  be  weighed  the  constant  exposure 
to  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  the  mountain.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  city  has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods 
of  its  history.  At  some  eras  it  has  been  stated  at 
40,000,  at  others  it  has  been  raised  to  double  that 
number,  and  since  the  great  earthquake  the  inhabi- 
tants have  increased  from  16,000  to  70,000.  The 
Catanians  have  always  been  distinguish^  for  their 
superior  urbanity  and  polUeneas,  their  hospitality  and 
social  intercourse.  Catania  surpasses  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  island,  except  Syracuse,  in  its  ancient 
celebrity ; and  many  of  its  antiquities  which  have  been 
unearthed  from  their  coaling  of  lava  possess  high 
interest. 

The  harbour  of  Catania  ii  one  of  the  largest  in 
Sicily,  but  the  trade  is  not  extensive.  The  exports 
arc  chiefly  grain,  wine,  and  oil.  The  silk  manufacture 
has  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  on  the  coast 
southward  of  the  town  considernblc  quantities  of  amber 
are  obtained,  and  numerous  families  are  employed  in 
procuring  it.  Catania  is  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Messina,  in  latitude  37*30'  N.  and  lonj^tudc  15®  6'  B. 

CATANZARO,  (the  ancient  Contaham,)  a town  of 
Naples,  and  the  Capital  of  Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a narrow  pass  between  the  motmtains  and  the 
sen,  and  carries  on  a good  manufacture  of  silk ; its  trade, 
is  also  extensive  In  corn  and  oil.  The  prosperity  of 
Catanzaro  received  a great  check  from  an  earthquake 
in  February  1783,  which  laid  a great  port  of  it  in 
So 
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CAT^S-  ruinsi  ^ •*">  ''fy  f'o™ 

ZAKU.  the  can«H)ueoMs  of  thU  CAUutrophe.  anil  the  popu- 
— ' lalion  now  e««<U  Uv>m>.  Latimae  about  38' 59'  N. 
t'ATA-  |on<itnUe  16'  54^ 

, CAI  APAN.  a name  jpveii  by  the  Byxaniiue  Greeks 
to  the  (lovernow  of  Proviocca,  especially  in  Italy,  la 
Naples  liU  a laic  period  it  rerajuned,  and  perhaps  is  not 
" vei  abolished,  as  the  title  of  the  officer  who  inspected 

the  jmirkets.  l>u  Krcsiie  has  ffieen  a caUilogue  of  the 
Catapans  <»f  Apulia  ami  (Calabria,  from  87^  to  I07l» 
when  the  Greeks  being  expelled  by  the  Normans,  the 
dignity  became  extinct.  Aaf.  *id  JUxiad.  Various 
derivations  have  been  assigtied  to  the  title  j one  writer, 
the  author  of  the  life  ol'  Bishop  Licihert,  .Spiciley. 
Aikerian.  ix.  41,  says  it  means  nu^tTOKfd^o|^,  next 
to  ike  JCwperor.  GuUelmus  Apnlus  tfc  Grxtu  Sorman^ 
norum,  H.  comprises  iu  etymology  in  the  foUowing 
liues. 

Quod  Catspiw  Gr^tci,  mm  joxU  Jicimmi  oranes. 

upud  Dumuos  Her /uMgitur  Aujus  kofuxrii 
jUt/tooUor  pmrat  <mnie  fwA  expetfU  iUi, 

B.t  jaxU  cuiyue  dmri  deert  omae  lomUtrat. 

CATAPHRACT,  •raTti^pa^TOT,  ucrrafftpiiauii.',  foe*,  from 
cata  and  to  block  up,  to  protect,  to  fortify. 

Vndujue  arvtu  munUu$.  Horsemen,  ca(aphract,  arc  well 
described  in  the  quotation  from  Ammianus. 

And  the  mm  of  armeii  (emtuphrarti  efniieg)  here  aad  tWre 
fstfnniBtded  oa  herd  hor*r«,  » hora  tbr  PersUas  ia«  tacHUCali- 
buutrii,  b.tra«*suwd  all  over  with  good  nmeleta,  awl  banl  about 
wkU  guards  of  stcelc  ; so  as  one  would  have  taken  them  for  iuiagea 
Bnety  polid>e«l  by  the  band>«rorkA*of  fYaxitelcs,  and  not  for  men 
Indeadi  alioul  whom  aW>  there  awnt  Ibis  plated  hoopea,  made 
it  ap<l  haiMbomc  bw  the  heodhig  of  thetr  bodies,  and  runaiog  all 
over  ibeir  limoKs;  so  that  adiich  way  soever  they  had  need  to 
stirre  and  mouve  their  ioynls,  tb«  apparrell  or  habiliment  would 
agree  thereto,  the  joynmf  thereof  am  so  meet,  and  served  so 
srtll  every  war.  IfuUund.  jfmtuiuttut,  fol.  63. 

. iDiQicdlately 

Wm  Sanuoa  as  a pithKc  servant  brtHight, 

In  tbeir  state  bverr  dad  ; before  him  ptpM 
And  timbrels,  on  each  si^  armed  guards. 

Both  horse  and  fuel,  befurc  him  and  beUlod 
Arcbvrs  aod  dlngen,  rutapkraelt  sod  speares. 

JasMoM  1619. 

CATAPLASM,  «.  Fr,  cataplaxm ; Gr.  «ar«!rX<ur/»tf, 
from  caru  imd  irXaeaar,  ctr,  to  form  or  mould.  Applied 
(medicaliy,) 

To  substances  formed  or  moulded  into  one  mass  | 
a poultice  or  plaster. 

Hcc  writeth  moreover  that  if  they  rtwmipa]  be  roastad  or  baked 
under  the  ashes  and  so  lororgorst  with  ywase,  they  «IU  tnaka  s 
MtaUe  good  eutmpioMm  for  the  goat  aisd  )oynte^h. 

HuUmU.  ^Mir,  voL  li  fbL  39. 

I hongfalaD  vtidioa  of  a munutebanke 

So  inortall,  1 hut  dl}>t  a knife  to  It, 

Where  It  drawes  Hood,  no  emtupi^um  so  rsrt. 

Collected  from  all  simples  that  bane  vertne 
Vndcr  the  moooc,  can  sau«  tbc  thing  from  death. 

That  b hut  scratcht  witiMlI. 

SMupture.  Hmmtrtf  foL  37$. 

For  (where  he  was  Uw  god  of  «loi|aeoov. 

And  sobtiltie  of  metalbj  they  diapeaca 
Ilia  spirits,  iww  la  ptMs,  asd  ecks  Ia  potloas, 
Supfosilorlea,  tuiupUt*m»  and  lotiooa. 

Ben  Jmmm.  The  Fopage 

CAT.\RACT,  n.  Gr.  msTapmeny,  (prcn^iu,  oc  pr<r- 
Ctpeinfuminc  tocut.  VosaiuS.)  KaTap^aeur,£noi  aara  and 
^09tt¥,  iufuiere,  coilidere,  lo  beat  or  dash..  Applied  to 
The  daxh  of  a waterfall  j to  the  waterfall  itaelf. 
Also  applied  to  a disease  of  the  eye,  qwui  KutupnT^teu, 
deturbans,  confounding  the  sight. 


Kor  so  much  hereafter  shall  be  spoke  CATA* 

Of  that  (but  lately  found)  Cuiaaiaa  OrotKMiue  RACT. 

^lume  outrrail  a muse  so  hornbte  dt>th  keep,  — 

That  it  even  NVptmsc  ftiyhts.  CATA- 

J^ruftoM.  Po/f-*iU*m,  Smtf  xxlx.  STROPIiC. 

Tliey  uy  also  tluit  thi*  remnouM*  would  be  precisely  oWrred, 
tliat  in  the  very  plsre  where  tkb  plant  [the  pohum]  u found,  so 
sooQ  u it  is  galhered  it  should  be  imaged  presently  shout  the  neck 
of  the  partie,  with  a spacisl  rare  that  it  touch  not  the  ground  first, 
aod  tbeo  It  Is  an  exreUant  remedic  for  the  ruiarmet  la  the  cvc. 

lioitand,  PitMU,  vol.  u.  ful.  f0$. 

Now  thii  river  NUoa  runniag  along  by  the  puts  of  AUhinpia, 
baring  also  gone  through  divers  names,  which  many  nations  have 
gtnm  him,  as  he  passeth  along  the  earth,  with  a m<nt  rich  ex\m> 
datioo,  commeth  at  length  to  the  emimrmet*,  that  is  to  say  certaia 
steep  and  broken  rocks,  dewnc  which  as  bee  iiUletk,  be  seemeth 
to  rush  rather  than  to  run.  /d.  (ol.2ll. 

A maid  of  almut  ngbieeB  years  of  age,  bavisg  by  a couple  of 
car«nirr*,  that  she  brought  witlk  her  iato  ike  world,  lived  abso* 
lately  blind  from  the  moment  sf  her  birth  \ being  b^ght  to  Uut 
free  use  of  her  eyes,  was  so  raviah«Ml  at  the  surprbuog  spectacle  of 
»o  many  various  ol^ects,  M presented  themselves  to  her  unac- 
qaaialed  right,  that  almost  every  thing  she  saw  traiwpnrte«l  her 
with  Mcli  i^uiiralino  atwl  delight,  Ui^  she  waa  ia  duigrr  to  loose 
the  e)*«a  of  her  mind  by  tlwse  of  brr  body,  and  expound  that  mys« 
tical  Arabian  proverb,  which  advises,  to  shut  the  window,  that 
tbc  house  may  be  light. 

iJojfU.  .Vafwra/  /‘kiJorupAf,  parti,  ess.  I. 

It  is  an  old  trsditfoa,  that  ihuae  that  dwell  near  the  mfurucU 
of  Nitus,  are  sirucken  deaf : bnt  wu  find  m soeh  efii’Ct,  in  can* 
oooiersaor  millers,  aor  iImmh.'  ikaldwdl  upua  bridges. 

i/acim.  yulurui  //uMry,  CVal.  liL  sec.  276. 

But  when  o'er  ragged  cliff*  nud  ways  mwv'a 
Initcepv  careriKf*  ihuu'rt  headlong  driv'a, 

Iby  rusfiing  wares,  resisted,  fiercer  fiy. 

And  batter'd  froth  rebnaodlaf  fills  Ibe  sky  { 

The  hills  retnarmur  with  the  dashing  sound, 

Thy  billows  ride  triumpkaol  fsr  aroond. 

And  rear  tbeir  conqueriag  heads  with  hoary  hoanars  crowi’iL 
Hmgktt,  Luemti'i  /'AerreiMi,  book  a. 

CATARRH,  R.  eertnppdtf,  fVom  ,gara  simI  />w,  I 
flow,  a flefluxioo. 

Tlie  spiritc  of  gluttony,  tryumpliyDgc  anange  vs  la  his  glo> 

Hoot  charioUc,  c^lyd  vmfarc,  «frvuy»gc  vs  afore  hrm,  av  bis 
pfisoorrs.  Into  luv  duagcoo  of  sorfet,  where  wa  arc  luurnseMed 
with  carerreAi,  Ceuers,  &e. 

Sif  Tkomtat  Klfot,  Catid  Heltk,  book  ii. 

A Uxar-hoose  it  seem'd,  within  arcre  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas’d,  all  malaiiiea, 

CoarulsioBs,  epilepsies,  ficree  cmturrkt, 

Jiiltuu,  PuntdiK  /.Mf,  book  xl  1. 483. 

A Cataxxh  is  a morbid  secretion  from  the  mucous 
meuibntne  of  the  nose,  eyes,  throat,  mouth  or  lungs. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  CofarrAw#  afrigore,  a cold  in  the 
bead } and  Catarrhus  epidemiau,  (he  contagious  Ca- 
tarrh, to  which  the  name  Jnflvfnzn  has  been  given. 

The  Mumps  hare  been  called  CifarrAws  hellintulanus } 
the  Croup,  Catarrknt  st^uctr/rcss;  and  the  Stranpiry^ 

CafurrAjM  resktr. 

3i  JImt  *d  ^criu  dicatur  Rheunia  Catarrhoi  j 
M fmueri  Bronchus  ; ud  Merer  ttto  Coryxa. 

CATASTROPHE,  n.  Fr.  cafasiropAe;  Gr.  ««- 
9T/H>0^,  from  «ura  and  e*ir,  to  turn. 

A turning  about,  a revolution  j gcticrally  applied  to 
the  final  ckao^  of  events  j the  change  which  pro- 
duces the  final  event. 

To  all  laans  life  me  seemes  a tragedle, 

Fall  of  sod  sights  aod  sore  tataotrupheao  / 

Rml  commiag  to  tbc  world  with  wacpiag  eyo, 

Where  all  biadaycs,  like  dolorous  traphoea. 

Are  heap’d  with  spoylre  of  fortune  and  of  feare, 
he  Mt  last  laid  forth  »a  balcfufl  beare. 

Spenser.  Ths  Teetts  t^tks  Masas.  Me^emens, 
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CATA-  D«ar  frtesd,  Ve  «lmt  and  with  patieiiM  m« 

STROPHE.  What  thU  mad  timm*  euttutrojkit  wUI  be. 

..  DrujUtn,  T*  Mr.  »'m. 


At  the  Eari*a  end  I wu  abroad,  bat  when  leame  home,  (thoagfa 
Utile  WM  left  for  vrilen  to  glean  after  Jitdgea,}  yet  I «|ient  tonne 
enrioaity  to  tearcb  what  It  might  be  tbut  could  precipitate  him 
(the  Earl  of  Eaaez)  into  aucb  a prodigious  cs/m/regAc. 

Arftfvttf  l#Vrru«Ua«r,  p.  180. 


. At  Abingdon  he  (the  Prince  of  Orange]  vaa  turprUed  irlth  the 
neva  of  the  ttrmnge  cn/sr/repAe  of  alfaira  Dow  at  London,  tiie 
Klng'e  dearrtiou,  and  the  dinn^cri  which  the  city  and  oMflibaur* 
hood  of  London  were  falling  into. 

itMrnet.  Om*t  Times.  King  JeumeSf  ^msm,  1688. 


When  a mao  with  a steady  faith  looks  hack  an  the  great  catm- 
tinpAf  of  tills  day.  with  what  bleeding  emotions  of  heart  must  be 
Coaiemplatc  iho  me  and  tufferiaga  of  his  dclirerer? 

S/secimltTf  No.  3hd. 


Salomon  salth,  that  the  woedes  of  a flaterer  is  a snore  to  eoe- 
cArn  iDoocenlcs.  He  ^yth  also,  he  that  apekrth  to  his  frend 
wordea  of  swetencssc  and  of  pkaanaoe,  be  aetieth  a net  befurnc 
his  feet  to  ewredea  him. 

CAaiwef.  The  Tm/e  s/UeMmu,  r.  U.  p.  89. 


Rnt  other  while  whan  so  U, 

That  1 maie  cafrAe  slepe  on  honde 
LyggnMl  alune,  than  1 funde 
Tudreme  a a*ery  swcoen  er  dnie. 

Oemrr.  V«nf.  Am,  book  ir.  fol.  81. 


With  that  he  sterte  rp  fro  the  mete, 

And  show  tfie  horde  inhi  the  ttore. 

And  rang  A/  a aworde  anone  and  swore 
That  thei  sliuldc  of  his  honde*  die. 

M iA.  book  r.  fol.  116. 


Stryue  thou  a gooi)  atryf  of  feith,  oirrAe  enerlaxtingc  Ivf  unto 
srhiohe  thou  art  ckpid.  HkA/.  J'fm*.  cb.  ri. 


Catastsophb  liu  been  pecaliarly  applied  by  the 
critics  to  the  turn  which  unravels  a dramatic  plot. 
Aristotle,  although  he  does  not  use  the  word  itself, 
deprecates  those  tragic  Catastrophes  in  which  a virtuous 
character  is  represented  as  changing  from  prosperity 
to  adversity,  or  on  (he  other  band  a vicious  character 
from  adversity  to  prosperity.  The  first  raises  di.sgust 
rather  than  pity  or  terror)  and  the  second,  besides  its 
want  of  power  over  these  passions,  the  legitimate  ob> 
jects  of  Tragedy,  is  iiir  from  being  morally  gratifying. 
Neither  should  the  character  so  afTecle\l>e  very'  bad ; 
for  pity  is  excited  by  misfortunes  suffer^  uitdesm-ecf/y, 
and  terror  by  some  consciousness  of  resemblance  to 
oor?elvcs.  The  proper  character  is  neither  eminently 
virtuous  nor  deliberately  vicious } but  one  involved  ill 
misfortune  by  a seeming  fatality  or  an  obvious  human 
weakness.  Such  is  Gildipus  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks, 
Muebcih  in  our  own. 

CATCH,  0.  1 In  Swed.  kaita  is  intlrumentum 

Catch,  n.  I puru/uriam.  Ihre.  Junius  says,  o/^nc, 
CA'rcHEa,  n.  >Dutch,  kHten,  (to  chose.)  And  he 
Cs''TC8rai.i,,  I adds,  caT<x«w,  (to  detain,  to  obtain, 
Ca^tchivord.  J to  occujiy,)  borrows  its  tenses  from 
the  unused  theme  w'bence  every  body  sees 

(nemo  mm  ridrf)  the  English  catch  has  been  couiructed. 

To  cafrA  seems  to  comprise  the  force  of  to  tU>p  and 
to  hold}  it  implies  that  the  thing  caagAf  is  in  motion, 
and  is  not  merely  itopt  but  lirkf.  To  stt^  a ball  is  not 
to  catch  it  i though  stopped  it  may  not  be  fteid.  To 
hold  a ball  is  not  to  catch  it  ^ the  motion  of  it  is  uei> 
tber  expressed  nor  implied. 

To  catchf  (mA,  in  a trap  or  snare,)  is  to  entrap,  to 
ensnare. 

To  catch  hold  is  a fumiliar  expression,  and  implies 
that  the  thing  caufAf  Is  to  be  held  from  moving. 

To  oofcA  may  sometimes  be  supplied  by — to  seize,  to 
grasp  ) and  U sometimes  used  as  equi«nlent  to— merely 
to  overtake.  Also  to  have  or  use  the  sudden  motion 
of  one,  who  calcAet,  or  tries  to  catch  any  thing. 


For  the  w!>doro  of  this  world  U full  anentU  God  } for  U b 
writuo  I Khal  cmieAe  wUc  rera  is  her  M iria4k»in. 

Jet.  1 f eryw/AMN*,  ch.bl* 

And  whanike  dal  was  come  the  tnagvatratis  senten  nu-rAejM/iU# 
sad  scideo,  delyurre  thou  tlw  men. 

Id.  Tht  /Ardu  Aposild,  cli.  xrL 

When  the  boy  aaw  that  fays  father  was  dead,  and  that  Ute  oseA* 
potn  began  bi  snaU-b  at  bim,  he  was  sure  duiuayrtl,  and  tlwugfat 
that  be  should  dye  to.  And  vheo  oae  of  (hen  apfwaed  liun, 
asking  him  bow  ^ bdeeoed,  he  aoswemt,  uia»U-r  I belnic  etiea 
as  it  pleaselh  you.  Friih.  < WArr,  fol.  37. 

CsL.  Thou  mak’st  me  merry ; I am  full  of  pleasure  j 
Let  vs  be  iocond.  tt'HI  you  troule  tlie  rw/i*A 

Stmktpfarr.  7Vm/me,  fol.  12. 

For  like  as  dropsle  patients  drink  and  still  he  drle, 

Whose  vnstanrb'st  greedie  thirst  no  liqiwir  can  allay  $ 

And  drtnkr  they  nere  so  macb,  yet  thunt  they  by  aitd  { 
Ao  taUkrrs  awl  snatrhers  do  toile  boUi  night  and  day. 

Not  needle,  but  greedie,  still  prolling  fur  tbeir  prey. 

.Vteraar  for  Mogistrmtet,  foL  278. 

Could  srx'er  man  work  thee  a worser  shame. 

Then  oner  to  mingr  thy  father's  odions  name  ? 

Wboar  mentiun  were  alike  tn  thee  ms  Uere 
As  aro/cA  jK^/rfistiaiD  a bankrupt's  aleere. 

IML  S tfim,  book  ir.  aat.  2. 

' And  at  fields  that  have  been  long  time  eloidr 
With  rmft  tsog  weather,  when  (lirir  coroe  lies  im  ilte  gmriU  hrape. 
Are  with  a constant  zrortb  wiwl  dried,  with  which  for  comfort 
Icspe 

Tbeir  hearts  that  sow'd  theai. 

fAsypMM.  Uomter'i  Iliad,  book  zxi.  fol,  294. 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  U147  as  fast. 

And  the  dire  hUa  renew'd  and  the  dire  form 
Cmuht  he  contagion,  like  in  punishiDeDt, 

As  in  tkir  ciime. 

kidtom.  Parxsdite  Loot,  book  z.  1.  344. 

. ■■■■  I ' ■ Wliile  weperiiaps 
Designing  or  rshnrtini:  gloricms  vrarr, 

CmvAr  in  a fierie  tempest  shall  be  Iwrl’d 

Each  <Mi  his  roek  traastixt,  the  sport  and  prey 

Of  racking  whirlwindi.  id.  lb.  book  ii.  L 180. 


— So  murbe  vyss  [fiah)  hit  tsokk  hym  brynge 
>a(  ech  man  woodry  saal  of  no  gret  cwreAryi^. 

H.  clouerstrr,  p.  265. 

And  cinmiwnr  shal  coerAea  bit.  and  elerkes  abatkn  hit  fyade. 

Piers  PImtkasmm.  fisiam,  p.  234. 

— — Retchetb  y*i  nerere 
Of  ^ cours  of  ^ caae.  so  ^ey  rotcAe  saloer. 

Id.  lb.  p.  75. 

Qalkllehe  cam  n eatdupoL  and  ernked  a two  here  lefgea, 
Aad  here  armn  after,  of  ovaricht  of  >0  proven. 

Id.  /».  p.343. 


So  snylag  he  tarngki  him  op,  and  without  aring 
Of  I lippi^rrif  bore  throagh  the  air  s«i  bfioM 
OrertlM  wilderness  and  o'er  the  plain. 

Id.  Paradise  Regained,  book  !r.  L 538^ 

IJe  tlkee  called  to  wie  audibly,  to  step  at  least  out  of  lh«  path  I 
wu  in,  for  if  I staid  there  any  lungrr,  I was  ia  danger  to  be  emteked 
in  a great  aei  that  was  Just  having  over  me,  and  ready  to  emtth 
Bse  ap.  £peetmsar,  So.  &24« 

A hotterfle  la  oae  of  Hi  stetei  Is  called  aa  aur^,  whirit  name 
for  Hi  loaad,  was  cboaen  to  distinfuigh  the  socioty  of  hattertfy^ 
catchers  at  Muaatcr. 

CsaUrs^ge,  FAe  SerMerimd,  book  ri.  note  2. 
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It  [profluiop]  U a banfry  tIcc  : h nti  up  all, 

Tlul  (rh'cii  ancWty  iu  hMuaty.aurnftli, 

CnnWnie'ace,  uul  accurily,  aiMl  uae  t 
Make<  nirn  m<rf  vermin  worthy  to  be  trapp'd 
And  gibbeted,  u fuKt  aa  cutehpiie  cUwa 
Can  aeUe  Uie  tlijip’ry  piry.  Vtnrprr,  Tusk,  book  iL 

Yet  more  decnaoda  the  critk  ear 
Titan  tbc  tvo  re/cA  vordi  in  tbe  rear 
Whidi  eland  like  watchmen  in  tbe  cloac 
To  keep  the  rene  from  being  proao. 

l.Uyi,  On  HJtywue. 

Catch,  in  3fuatc,  al^iftes  a round  or  perpetual  vocal 
ennon  In  tbe  unison,  wherein,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
composer,  a totally  different  sense  is  given  to  the 
poetry  when  it  is  sung,  from  that  which  it  has  when  it 
is  read. 

One  cxAiijplc  will  be  suflicient  to  explain  this.  The 
common  jest-book  story  of  the  Irishman,  who  having 
been  told  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  replied  he  was 
but  a lodger,  must  be  generally  known,  and  has  been 
applied  as  follows  by  Dr.  Calcolt  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Catch. 

Ah  1 bow,  Sophia,  can  you  tcar« 

Your  lover,  and  of  hope  bereave ! 

Go  fetch  the  Indian  a borrowed  pluiae. 

Yet  richer  far  than  that  }*oii  bloom. 

I'm  but  a lodger  in  )-anr  heart : 

And  more  tlum  lae,  1 fear,  bare  part. 

These  verses,  we  conceive,  might  be  read  by  any 
one  without  his  imagining  that  they  were  at  all  cow- 
neeted  with  the  story  just  mentioned ; yet  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  line,  by  a little  management, 
i$ea.sily  reducible  to  •*  a house  V fire the  ihinl,  still 
more  reculUy,  becomes  **  go  fetch  the  engines and 


the  fifth  is  borrowed  from  the  story  itself.  The  first  CATCK. 
singer  is  thus  made  to  cry  out  **  a house  u’  fire!'* 

**  (io  fetch  the  engines,"  exclaims  the  second  j to 
which  the  third  replies,  **  I'm  but  a lodger" — in  tbe  t.  ^ 
very  words  of  the  Irishman,  a.s  they  arc  recorded  by 
his  veracious  Imtorton. 

These  compositions  are  supposed  to  be  of  English 
invention,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  been 
much  cultivated  by  any  other  people  : indeed  they  ore 
strongly  indicative  of  that  kind  of  humour  which  U 
thought  to  be  one  of  our  national  characteristUs,  and 
their  effect  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  humorous 
manner  in  which  they  arc  performed.  They  arc  culled 
**  Catches, ” because  the  composer  may  be  said  to 
catch  his  auditors,  by  surprising  them  with  an  unex- 
pected interpretation  of  the  Poet’s  original  meaning. 

To  do  this,  however,  he  must  occasionally  be  guilty  uf 
the  sin  of  punning;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  we 
often  find,  that  the  Catch  amuses  us,  in  proportion  to 
the  far-fetched  nature  of  the  thought  which  it  exhibits. 

Some  compositions  of  this  sjiecies  have,  unliuppUy, 
been  made  the  vehicles  of  impure  ideas ; but  they  are 
now  very  seldom  heard,  and  without  doubt,  will  soon 
be  utterly  bauished  by  goo<l  taste,  and  its  iiiscparabln 
companion,  sound  ju%mont. 

CATEAU  CAMHRh)bl^,  a fortified  town  of  French 
Flanders,  situated  on  the  river  Selle,  containing  a 
noble  castle,  and  about  4(100  inhabitants.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution  it  belonged  to  the  .Archbishopric  of  Cambroy, 
and  had  a rich  Benedictine  abbey.  It  was  frequeatly 
taken  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  but  is  most  noted 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there  l^twecu  France 
and  .Spain,  in  1559. 
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CATECHISE,  r. 
CA'TarniSATiojf, 
C'A'TErHisRa,  a. 
CaVecuisixg,  r. 
CA^TEcnrsu,  n. 
CA^TnCBIST, 
CA'raciiiSTicAL, 
Ca'-TKC  II  IKTt  CALt,r  , 

Catxcrr'tical, 
C.iTBciia'TirK,  ai\j. 
Catechu'mrv. 


Kary^tw,  tmo,  intono,  froil 
»otA  and  yx*'*  echo,  senus  re- 
;»€T«u»NA,  from  /range. 

Lennep.  ('alcchumcnt  part 
pass. 

> To  catechixe,  primarily,  is  to 
sound ; <sc.  into  the  ears  o( 
those  whom  wc  wish  to  teach; 
l.e.  to  teach  or  instruct  orally, 
to  give  oral  mstruction.)  It  if 

— - — — • J then  applied  thus, 

1.  To  tench  that,  which  requires  to  be  repeated 
ogain  and  again,  to  those  who  require  to  be  taughi 
again  and  again,  to  the  very  echo  ; to  have  their  in- 
struction sounded  and  rcimundcd  into  their  ears. 

% To  tench  the  first  elements  or  rudiments  of  any 
artor  acience,  nnd  particularly  of  the  Christian  religion 
."A.  To  caiechise,  is,  eonsequeniiolly,  to  question,  (ru 
children  usually  are,  when  taught  (he  Catechism  ol 
their  religion,)  to  examine. 

Th»t  ekUdrra  should  be  carefully  ntierkufH,  and  coofimed  bj 
the  bUbopa,  or  In  Uieir  abscace  by  ■och  u were  employed  in  tbi 
tuiUIUki  of  cbnrrhra. 

UUtmyu/tk*  CAvrri  u/ Sent  land,  ^jhm,  161$. 
In  I5.W  be  j^cwell]  vu  admitted  to  tbe  rradinr  of  tb«  sen- 

.^1  • "!'  *?■*  t .1  Si». 

Dkagwrll  Bear  toArlio^loa  ia  Dcrtji. 

-^r*«war#«.Tol.l.fol.  169. 


In  probibitiiur  that  none  abonld  commune  aJoac,  la  makioxthc 
people  wbolccommuorrB.or  In  ■00'crinf  them  to  rommnoe  under 
tM>tb  kiads  la  tbe  ra/ccAuefuiN  of  rouair  chaplains  in  tfar  rudi- 
ments of  oar  faith,  in  having  th«  Oomawa  Prayer  In  EnylUb,  in 
scuiag  forth  the  homiUcs,  >nd  many  other  tbinfra,  wbicb  I thlok. 
wry  flood  aad  itodly,  if  they  l*e  used  as  Is  aforcMid. 

Bttmft.  Pitiurds,  Ogleikttrp't  AiMS«Uj*i«a,  tfe.  tf  h»f  Fultk. 

Featus  HommiDS,  amonfrat  other  ihiftns  complain’d  tliat  through 
the  aefligcivcr  of  the  rrmoastraats,  it  came  that  rftUtkitiwtM  waa 
BO  much  decay'd  ; which  arords  of  his,  it  is  lhoa|(hl,  will  m-  aa 
orcMioB  of  aooc  choler,  thoai;b  for  the  present  they  pass’d  un- 
cootroU'd.  UaU.  Ijttttr*,  p.  4. 

This  book  I la  a cniti-Aum  to  Afcfat, 

And  will  be  bought  of  erery  lord  auil  kalgfat, 

That  can  bat  read. 

ilcN  Fertei  en  Dray/pn's  hfntt 

To  which  [prnfeasina  of  faith]  none  (of  ycara  and  kaowledge) 
waa  ever  admitted,  who  had  not  bera  aadirientlr  loatructed  by  tha 
ratechut  in  every  part  of  this  foumUtiua,  (whieb  to  that  cad  the 
cfficcAt^  received  from  the  Bishop  with  his  abort  exposition  of  It,) 
aad  beiug  so  itntrucled  made  open  confession  of  It,  and  momrrer, 
by  row  obliged  blnudf  there,  to  supcrstruct  nil  ChrlstiaD  praeiic* 
apoe  it.  //mmmatnL  O/ FkmihumemtMl*,  ch.  il. 

Wc  will  therefore  anppose  a man  of  aa  ordinary  stamp,  not  to 
have  iaruJcaled  into  lum  anv  principles  of  rrligi^,  or  expliclto 
orni/ccAu/<ca/doclriaeo(  n()«Kl,lHit  to  beofsticb  a temper  only, 
(whether  by  naltire  or  edocation  *tis  all  one.)  as  to  deem  booms 
tbinga  fit  and  right  to  be  done,  and  others  unfit  and  iiajast. 

a.  Mure,  ^fprmdix  tu  MntisUtt  agutmH  ^ClAeUm,  ch.  Ix. 

The  niteatlon  ia,  what  is  tbe  slguatoro,  tbe  Inviaible  aad  celea- 
tiall  thing,  which  naswera  tbereuato.  In  our  emtecketiecU  cxpll- 
catioDa  oi  Ibis  mystery,  it  ia  voat  to  be  aftnoed  to  be  iba 
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CATE-  Woud  of  Christ ; tssmol;.  Oat  u irtter  wuhoth  »w«7  ttw  tlA 
CHISM,  from  the  body,  so  the  blood  of  Christ  cknicth  us  from  the  gilt 
poluttoo  of  rin*  W9rk$,  DUtwraf,  KTiis 


To  whom  [I>r.  PoUor]  amon^  other  fniiU  of  hU  ttadte*  he 
commoiucalod  his  practical  rmtfckum.  which  for  hU  private  use 
be  bad  drawn  up  out  of  those  oiatcrials  which  he  had  made  me  of 
ia  the  (sfecAertcA  institution  of  the  vouth  of  bis  parish. 

IImma%«nd.  1^/*%  ToU  L fol.  5. 

It  was  decreed  thst  In  erery  oarish  there  should  be  twosermons 
tftrj  SoxsdajTg  of  which  that  in  ^ afternoon  was  to  be  cmttrketiemU. 

Jfmlr.  JjeUerif  p.  4. 

It  b want  of  carceAiiiJif^,  which  has  been  the  true  came  of  thoM 
anmerooB  sects,  schisms,  and  wild  opinions,  which  have  so 
Ibturbed  the  peace  and  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the 
4U(ioa.  5mis0«f,  roL  Ts  scr.  Is 

It  is  true,  that  the  word  *an»x««r  from  whence  our  word 
MfrcAwHi  doth  come,  Is  used  in  Scripture  to  signifie  teaching  la 
general ; but  it  hath  since  by  ecclesiastical  writer*  been  appro- 

firiatcd  to  that  particular  way  of  instruction,  which  bath  bcco 
ong  in  use  in  the  CbrisUan  church,  and  b commonly  called 
eattcMUtiig.  TUiatttn.  Srrwum,  lits 

He  does  the  asnic  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  In  preaching  : 
In  both  hr  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
braren,  to  be  obnoxious  to  w Divine  anger,  to  be  a debtor  of 
repentance;  and  refusing  to  baptise  an  evil  <a/ralHmea  or  to 
communicate  an  ill-llruig  Clirbttau,  does  but  say  the  Mine. 

7’sy/ar.  RuU  •/  C«ntcitntt,  book  iil  ch.  ir. 

Dr.  Worthington  has  msde  a tviechum,  which  bss  all  Its  an- 
swers in  the  precise  words  of  the  Scripture,  a Uitn^of  good  exam- 
ple, and  sacb  a sound  form  of  words  as  no  Cbrislian  can  except 
against,  as  not  fit  for  lus  child  to  lesm. 

Loche.  Of  Edtttmtian,  sec.  159. 

The  principles  of  Cfarbtlanltr,  briefly  and  csrcrAiSft'cs//y  taught 
them,  is  enough  to  tare  their  soub. 

South.  5crMMu,  Tol.  vii.  ter.  5. 

He  laboured  therefore,  particularly.  In  thb  province,  and  did 
not  content  himself  barely  to  hear  the  yunth  repeat  the  words  of 
our  excellent  cn/rriuM,  but  he  expounded  It  to  Uicm  after  a plain 
and  familiar  manner,  whereby  he  did  not  only  sow  the  good  seeds 
of  the  word  In  young  and  tender  minds,  but  also  enlightened 
those  of  riper  yean,  whom  be  encouraged  and  exhorted  to  be 
present  at  hb  entecketitnl  performances,  and  wbo  were  too  much 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance  to  overcome  it  l»y  any  other  methods. 

llithof  BuU.  Lift,  p,  49. 

■ Pierce  my  vein. 

Take  o(T  the  crimson  slream  mcan'driitg  there. 

And  rarerAue  it  welt;  apply  thy  glass, 

{tcarrb  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  Ik  not  blood 
Congenial  with  Ibioe  own:  and,  ifit  be, 

W’bat  edge  of  subtlety  caost  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wUe  and  skilful  ss  tbou  art, 

To  cut  the  link  of  brotberlKKid,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  f 

C0ttf<r.  7*4#  rarA,  book  liJ. 

The  practice  of  CaTRcniaixc  is  tiol  only  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  Christian  (.'hurch,  but  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  comoicncement  of  the  Mosaic 
DispenMtion,  bein;;  derived  from  the  command  of 
(iod  himself.  tv.  9,  vi.  7.)  Hence  the  Jews 

were  especially  careful  to  provide  for  the  proper 
instruction  of  their  children  in  the  principles  of  their 
law  and  religion,  (Josephus,  j^nt.  Jud.  1.  ir.  c.  S ;)  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  they  were  publicly  examined  os 
to  the  progress  they  hod  made  in  the  doctrines,  which 
it  was  necessary  they  shoultl  understand.  Previously 
to  this  examination,  they  were  under  the  care  of  a 
person,  wlm  was  publicly  appointed  in  every  village  for 
this  purpose, and  was  called  the  “ Instructor  of  Babes;" 
tiP  H'bic.h  office  St  Paul  appeors  to  allude  in  /tom.U.  30. 


AVTien  approved  by  the  Doctors,  they  were  styled  CATE* 

“ Children  of  the  Precept,”  that  is,  were  obliged  to  keep  CHISM, 
the  whole,  law,  and  were  thenceforth  answerable  for 
their  own  sins.  It  is  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  the  early  maturity  of  his  intellect,  volun- 
tarily offered  himself  to  this  examination  at  the  age  of 
twelve  yeans  j when  he  remained  behind  in  the  Temple, 
and  was  found  by  bis  reputed  earthly  parents,  exciting 
the  surprise  and  admiration  of  all,  who  witnessed  his 
**  understanding  and  answers,"  {Luhe,  ii.  45—47.) 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity,  to  have  CatcchUms 
extended  religious  instruction  (which,  before,  was  ^ihe  flrst 
communicated  to  but  few,  and  scarcely  to  any  in  its 
purity,)  through  all  ranks  and  ages  of  men,  and  even  to 
women.  At  first,  indeed,  all  who  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  repented  of  their  past  sins,  were 
immediately  admitted  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism; 
and  were  subsequently  taught  the  particular  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion;  but,  afterwards,  none  were 
admitted  to  Baptism  until  they  had  been  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  arose  the 
distinction  between  fie/ierers  and  Catechumens. 

In  every  church  there  was  a peculiar  officer  called  a Ofle«  sad 
CATRCBiST,  whose  duly  it  was  to  instruct  the  Catechu- 
mens  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion ; in  some  places 
for  two  entire  years  together,  besides  the  more  solemn 
Catechising  of  them  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
preparatory  to  their  being  baptized  at  Easter.  The 
office  of  a Catechist  was  sometimes  performed  by  the 
Bishop  himself,  especially  on  Palm  .*^unday ; but,  at 
other  limes,  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons  were  the 
ordinary  Catechists ; though  persons  of  inferior  orders, 
were  sometimes  chosen  to  this  office.  The  Catechists, 
merely  as  such,  were  not  allowed  to  instruct  their 
Catechumens  in  the  church,  but  only  in  private  audi- 
tories appointed  for  that  purpose.  That  there  were 
such  Catechetical  schools  in  many  places,  is  evident 
from  the  73d  Kovel  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  who  calls 
them  and  says,  that  they  were  a kind  of 

buildings  attached  to  the  church.  The  Catechetical 
school  at  .Alexandria,  was  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church;  and  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  founded  by  the  Evangelist  Mark.  Many  similar 
schools  were  established  at  Rome,  Antioch,  Cesarea, 

&c.  (Bingham’s  ^nti^.  the  Christ.  Church,  book  iii* 
ch.  X.) 

The  iin|K>rtant  work  of  Catechising  oppears  to  have  Decliae 
continued  with  unremitting  diligence,  until  the  Church 
of  Rome  found  it  neccssarj'  to  concetd  the  errors  which 
she  had  introduced  into  the  religion  of  Christ,  by 
keeping  the  minds  of  men  io  tnt^  ignorance  of  the 
truth.  For  several  centuries  a fatal  darkness  pervaded 
the  Church;  and  even  many  of  the  clergy  were  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  the  public 
offices  of  devotion.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  bnnisheil  the  tyranny  of  Papal  influence 
from  a great  part  of  Europe.  No  sooner  was  the 
Reformed  religion  established  In  England,  than  pro- 
vision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  all  perrons,  ^fof. 
especially  children,  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  nntj^fr, 
religion.  But  amidst  the  many  prejudices  which  then 
prevailed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  first  promoters  of 
the  Reformation  should  observe  the  same  caution, 
which  had  been  evinced  in  all  the  other  religious 
transactions  of  those  times.  Therefore  it  was  thought 
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CATO  suffic»c‘iU  to  wit]]  such  common  thin^«,  m were 

CHISM.  ncknuwicdjUT<i  cquiiUy  by  FNpi»(»  «n«l  Protcslantsi.  The 
'‘“"V"*'  first  Cnlechisiu  congisted  simply  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten 
C’uiimiandmeiUg,  and  the  Li»rd'«  Prayer;  and  t(  wm 
no  easy  matter  to  bring'  even  these  into  gei>eral  use. 
They  were  received  hy  the  people,  in  llic  midst  of  the 
profound  ignorance  which  then  reigned,  as  a species  of 
incantation;  and  it  was  long  before  the  gross  ness  of 
vulgar  conception  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
apprehend,  that  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  Uie 
Ixtrd's  Prayer,  were  designed  simply  to  direct  their 
faith,  practice,  and  devotion. 

HtprofTTM  So  small  was  the  progress  made  in  Catechetical 
in  EaglsncL  instruction,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Keformalion 
till  so  late  a period  os  the  year  1549.  AIwut  (hat  time, 
a further  attem]>t  was  made  (it  is  cnmnvonly  sup|>oseil) 
by  Archbishop  C'ranmer  ? who  ventured  to  add  a few 
cautious  explanatory  passages,  which  was  all  the  pre* 
judiccs  of  meg  would  yet  bear.  The  great  prudence, 
indeed,  of  that  wine  and  gtmd  jH'cUite  ap|Mrared  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  grrodual  and  easy  inovenieuls 
with  which  he  introduced  every  change. 

CatreUsm  A .Shorte  Cateclusnie  or  Plavne  instruction,  con- 
me  of  Christian  Le4trntnge,  sett  fourth 
*'  by  the  Kings  MaiestiesAuthoritie  for  all  bcholcumistcrs 
to  tench,”  was  the  work  which  closed  the  lalxmrs  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  King  t^lw  ard  VI.,  whose 
name  it  commonly  bears,  llcnce  it  may  fairly  be 
understood  to  contain,  as  far  as  it  proceeds,  the  ultimate 
decision  of  those  venerable  men,  and  to  represent  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  England  ns  then  established. 
In  this  manual,  acconting  to  Archbi».bop  Wake,  the 
complete  model  of  the  present  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  first  laid;  and  it  w:is  also  in  s<»me 
measure  a public  work  ; for,  although  Dr.  John 
Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchegter,  is  generally  undersUKul 
to  have  been  the  “certaync  Goillyc  and  learned  man,  " 
mentioned  as  the  author  in  the  prefixed  injunction, 
which  recommends  it  *'  to  all  »rbulemaistcrs  and 
teachersof  youtbe,”  yet  **  the  debatinge  and  diligent  ex- 
amination tl.creof,  was  committed  to  certain  llyshoppes 
and  other  learned  men  after  which  it  was  puhU>hed 
by  the  King's  authority,  it  was  printed  both  in 
English  and  in  L<atin  in  the  same  year  1553.  (lip. 
Randolph’s  Enehiriti.  Tkfoi.  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  vi.  first  edit.) 
Present  The  Catechism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  nuw‘in  use, 
C*uchkm  Is  drawn  op  after  the  primitive  manner  by  way  of 
Cbarekof  answer.  Thus  Philip  catechised  the 

Eoglrad.  Eunuch,  (</fc4s,  viu.  37  D and  in  this  manner  the  can- 
didates for  Baptism  were  catechised  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church.  And  as  this  Catechism  is  similar  to  those 
of  the  primitive  Church  in  its  form,  so  it  resembles 
them  in  its  contents,  being  a brief  yet  full  explanation 
of  the  Baptismal  vow,  and  not  alnigc  system  of  divinity 
calculated  to  perplex  and  confound  the  minds  of  young 
beginner*.  The  questions  and  answers  relative  to  the 
Sacraments  were  subjoined  to  it,  at  the  revision  of  the 
Litn^y,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I. ; 
before  which  time  it  ended  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  immediately  following  the  Lord's  Prayer.  As 
now  extant,  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz.  1.  the  I>oc- 
trine  of  the  Christian  Covenant;  2.  the  Articles  of 
Belief ; 3.  the  Commandments  ; 4.  the  Doty  and  Effi- 
cacy of  Prayer ; and  5.  the  Nature  nod  End  of  the 
Holy  Sacraments. 

Fron  the  preceding  concise  history  of  the  Catechism 


and  of  the  various  cliangcs  it  underwent,  as  well  as  of  CATE- 
the  care  and  caution  employed  in  composing  H,  we  tJHISM. 
fihall  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  a comprehensive  and  v 
judicious  summary  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of!***"*^** 
Christian  religion ; including  every  thing  which  it 
is  importont  to  a Christian  to  know,  believe,  and 
practise,  in  order  to  salvation.  Its  excellency  is  also 
very  discernible  in  this  respect,  viz.  ’lliat,  as  all 
persons  arc  baptized  not  into  any  porficak/r  Church, 
but  into  the  Cathoiic  Church  of  Christ ; so  here  they  arc 
not  taught  the  opinion  of  (his  or  any  other  |uirticular 
Church  or  people,  but  what  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tkms  all  the  world  over  agree  in.  If  it  may  nuywbcre 
seem  otherwise,  it  is  in  the  doctriiieof  the  Sacraments ; 
but  even  this  is  here  worded  with  so  much  caution  and 
temper,  as  not  to  contradict  any  other  particuiar 
Church ; but  so,  as  that  all  sorts  of  Christiuis,  where 
they  liave  duly  considered  it,  may  subscribe  to  every 
thing  that  Is  here  (ought  and  delivered.’*  (Wheatley  s 
Illuslraiion  of  the  Cum.  Prater,  p.  As  the  brevity 

of  this  admirable  manual  of  Christian  doctrine  aad 
duty  leaves  much  room  for  setting  forth  the  |umiculars 
coitiprehcudcd  under  its  general  lieads.  various  eminent 
diviues  have  composed  Treatises  upon  it,  adapted  to 
the  times  when  they  respectively  lived,  for  explaining 
and  confirnutig  it,  and  for  impressing  the  whole  on 
the  consciences  and  afleclions  of  the  learners.  Among 
these,  the  Expositions  or  Lectures  of  Archbishops 
Woke  and  Seeker,  of  Bishop  Beveridge,  of  Gilpin, 

Walker,  Adam,  Daubency,  Gordon,  and  llaverfield, 
have  their  res|>eclivc  lulinircns;  besides  which  there 
are  several  smaller  manuals  recommended  by  the 
venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  different  denominations  of  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  have  also  their  respective  (.ate- 
ehi«ms,  which  ore  too  numerous  to  be  here  s^xrcified. 

The  Refunuation,  which  was  so  favourable  to  the  Cate- 
diOusionof  pure  religion  in  Great  Britain,  produced  chtitnfoo 
similar  beneficial  effects  on  the  Continent.  At  on  early 
jtcriod  Luther  wrote  (wo  <!atcchisms  : and  of  the  duty 
which  he  thus  prescribed  to  others,  he  was  himself  a 
bright  example  ; for  he  iissures  us,  (bat  Catechising  af- 
furilcd  him  more  delightthan  any  oihcrminislerial  duty. 

The  same  core  wtis  t^en  by  Calvin  and  other  eminent 
Reformers  abroad.  Nothing,  indeed,  contributed  more 
to  the  increase  of  the  I’rotestanC  faith,  than  the 
diligent  Catechising  of  the  Reformed  divisges.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  attested  by  the  Romanists 
thcnjAclves  j who,  in  the  introduction  to  the  **  Cate- 
chism fur  the  Curates,  com)K>sed  by  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  published  by  the  command  of 
Pope  I’ius  V.”  complain  that  **  there  were  ns  many 
Catechisms  carried  about,  as  there  are  provinces  in 
Europe,  yea,  and  almost  as  matiy  n<  there  are  cities.** 

Sensible,  therefore,  that  Catechising  was  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  preserving  their  religion,  Che 
Romish  divines  present  ut  that  assembly  composed  a 
Catechism,  which  the  Priests  are  enjoin^  to  teach  (he 
people.  An  English  translation  of  the  Trent  Cate- 
chism, as  it  is  commonly  termed,  was  puhlLshed  at 
London  in  10^7,  **  penwwsM  euperiurum,"  undcrlhc  pa- 
tronage of  .lames  11. 

Cxnccm'MBNa  were  the  lowest  order  of  CMtristians, 
whose  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  formed  the  first  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Though  but  imperfect  Christians,  being 
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CATS'  nnbAplizet),  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  within  the 
Church.  Persons  were  a<lmtttcd  into  this 

stale  by  imposition  of  hands,  prayer,  and  the  sign  of 

""  the  Cross  j ihe  baptized  children  of  believing  parents 
were  admitted  Catechumens  as  toon  as  they  were 
capal>Ie  of  learning ; but  it  is  not  certain  at  what  age 
those  of  heathen  conrerts  were  admissible. 

ITbea  As  no  limit  was  fixed  for  the  period,  daring  which 

sdautted.  persons  were  to  continue  in  the  stale  of  Catechumens, 
the  practice  raried  at  different  times.  During  the 
Apostolic  age,  the  internal  was  short.  Catechising  and 
Baptism  usually  accom{nuiying  one  onother ; but  in 
succeeding  ages  the  time  varied  in  different  places, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  diligence  and 
seal  of  the  Catechumens  themselves.  In  cases  of 
desperate  sickness,  Catechumen.v  were  allowed  clinic 
Buptistu  i but,  with  the  exception  of  extreme  case«,  a 
considerable  time  was  generally  thought  necessary, 
not  only  to  make  trial  of  their  conversation,  but  also 
Tlielr  ia>  fully  to  instrnct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
•tnictioa.  religion.  On  this  account,  the  Clergy  usually  began 
their  discourk*s  with  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins,  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  the 
nature  and  use  of  Baptism.  Then  followed  an  expla> 
nation  of  the  creed,  to  which  some  added  the  nature 
and  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and  an  account  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture.  No  mention,  however, 
was  made,  either  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eacharist  or 
of  Confinnation ; because  these  were  not  allowed  to 
Catechumens,  until  after  Baptisin.  But  they  were 
permitted  to  rend  some  portions  of  Scripture,  par* 
ticularly  the  moral  and  historical  books,  on  account  of 
the  moral  precepts  contained  therein.  'Ibis  was  at  that 
lime  the  chief  use  of  those  books,  which  ore  now 
termed  Jp*Kr^j*kai  f though  this  was  not  allowe^l  in  all 
Churches } for,  in  some,  Catechumens  were  enjoined  to 
read  the  canontcal  Scriptures  exclusively. 

Diffrrest  There  were  four  classes  or  degrees  of  Catechumens, 
ciusnof  each  rising  aiMjve  tlte  others,  viz.  1.  Those  who  were 
Cstecha-  privatel)  instructed,  without  the  Church}  and  who  were 
for  some  lime  kept  at  a distance,  in  order  to  moke  them 
mure  eager  and  dcsiruu-s  of  tfaw:  privilege  of  entering 
the  Church.  4.  The  jludienUt,  or  Hearers,  who  were  so 
denominated,  from  their  being  permitted  to  hear  ser- 
mons and  the  ^Scriptures  read  in  the  Church,  but  who 
were  not  ailowetl  to  stay  and  ]iarticipate  in  the  prayers. 
3.  The  Ge/w^eclfntes,  or  Kocelers,  to  whom  the  name 
of  C4ilcchuuu:ns  U more  cBpeckdly  given  by  the  four- 
teenth canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice.  A great  part  of 
the  Liturgy  particularly  applied  to  chb  class  ; it  was 
called,  Karyfxovft^'t'wy  Ei'x^,  the  Prayer  of  the  Cate- 
chumens, and  came  iium^iatcly  after  the  Bishop's 
sermon.  The  Council  of  Neocssarea  distingaishes  these 
by  the  name  of  roKcrViVorrcv,  because  they  always 
received  imposition  of  hands  kneeling  upon  their 
knees.  4.  1 he  last  class  or  order,  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  and  and  by  the  Latins 

ChoiptifH4($  and  Llec/t  f which  words,  Mwwwig  an- 
cients, denoted  the  imn>ediate  candidates  fw  Baptism, 
who  bad  delivered  their  names  to  the  Bishop,  signifying 
their  desire  to  be  baptized  at  the  neat  approwhing 
festival  of  £aster  or  of  Whitsuntide.  From  theS 
petitioning  for  this  favonr,  they  were  termed  Chai- 
petoato  j and  from  the  Bishop's  approbation,  or 
t^y  were  styled  £Ucii.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem' 
always  terms  this  class  ormomioated,  a# 


having  received  the  illominstion  of  Catechetical  instne-  CATR- 
tion ; and  the  author  of  the  Apoctnlical  Constitutions  THlu 
uses  the  word  out  for  those  who  were  M£NS.' 

alrnuly  actually  baptized,  but  for  those  who  were 
desirous  of  receiving  that  sacrament. 

The  Compeienltt  having  delivered  their  names  and  Haw»d- 
being  accepted,  both  they  and  their  sponsors  were 
registered  in  the  diptyebs  or  church  books,  pre- 
vioubly  to  their  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
they  were  repeatedly  examined,  cuncerning  the  pro- 
ficiency they  had  nioilc  in  Christian  Doctrine}  they 
were  all  exorcised  for  twenty  days,  during  which  they 
were  obliged  to  frequent  fastings,  prayers,  and  con- 
fession of  their  former  sins,  which  confession  was  some- 
times public  and  sometimes  private,  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  directed.  At  this  time  the  Compclmtfs 
were  taught  to  repeat  the  Creed,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  say  before  the  Bishop  at  their  Last  examina- 
tion for  Baptism.  With  the  treed  they  were  also  taught 
to  moke  the  pro]>er  re.sponses  in  Baptlsip,  particularly 
the  forui  of  renouncing  the  Devil  and  covcoouliiig  with 
Christ,  borne  days  before  Baptism  they  went  veiled, 
or  with  their  faces  covered,  in  ortler  (it  is  said)  tlmt 
their  minds  might  be  more  at  liberty,  and  that  the 
wandering  of  their  eyes  uiight  not  distract  their  soul. 

Some  other  minor  ceremonies  np|x;ar  to  have  ubtaliied 
in  different  Churches,  w hich  it  is  not  necessary'  to  state. 

If  any  Catechumens  lapsed  into  gniss  offences,  they  To  vka 
were  usually  degraded  from  one  class  or  o«lcr  to  Eecl«u 
another;  or,  if  their  crimes  were  heinous,  they  were 
denied  Baptism  until  llie  hour  of  death,  if  they 
died  without  liaptism  by  neglect,  or  by  their  own  fault,  suLiject. 
they  were  disqualified  for  ChristuiD  burial.  Where, 
however,  there  was  no  contempt,  but  only  some 
necessity  prevented  the  Baptisin  of  Catechumens,  the 
ancients  treated  them  a little  more  favourably}  not 
considering  the  mere  want  of  Baptism  under  these 
circumstances,  to  be  of  such  consequence  os  to  exclude 
men  from  Church-communion,  beverol  coses  were 
excepted  by  those  who  were  most  rigorous  in  their 
opinions  on  this  subject,  ami  who  held  that  the  want 
of  Baptism  might  be  su])plied  by  other  means,  when 
necessity  prevented  the  reception  of  it.  '1‘hc  chief  of 
these  excepted  coses  wtoh  martyrrionr,  commonly  termed 
by  the  ancients  teevHd  BapfUm,  or  Bfjp/um  in  men's  otrn 
biood.  TertuUion  and  Cyprian  were  both  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  available  not  only  to  compensate  for  (ho 
want  of  fioptism,  but  also  to  restore  it  when  it  had 
been  lost.  Nearly  allied  to  this,  ami  entitled  to  (he 
same  indulgence,  was  the  cose  of  those  Catechumens, 
who  died  suddenly  during  their  preparation  for  Bepthizi 
and  the  exercise  of  a holy  life.  To  w hich  may  be  added 
one  case  more,  in  which  some  of  the  ancients  made  an 
allowance  for  the  want  of  Baptism,  viz.  when  the 
church,  presuming  a person  to  have  been  truly  bap- 
tized, (he  himself  entertaining  the  same  presumption,) 
admitted  him  to  communicate  constantly  at  the  altar 
for  many  years.  In  such  a case,  though  it  ultimately 
appeared,  cither  that  the  party  had  not  been  baptized 
at  oil,  or  at  least  with  a very  doubtful  and  suspicious 
Baptism  ; yet  constantly  communicating  with  the 
church  was  deemed  an  equivalent  fur  this  defect  or 
want  of  Baptism  } and  such  peraon  was  allowed  to  con* 
tinue  in  the  Clrarch  without  being  re-baptized.  Bing* 
ham  s Antiq.  tAe  Ckriit.  CAiireA,  book  x«  ch.  i,  and.  ii« 
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CAT 


CAT 


CATE- 

UJRY. 


CATENI- 

I’DRA. 


CAT'ECJORY,  Of.  Kmrtffo^U,  from  *«rr«  nnd 
Catcco'kical,  (from  dtieo.) 

Catkoo'bicallt.  J properly  ^ig^nifies — 1 bring  to- 
getber}  1 collect  into  one.  For  the  application  of 
the  word,  tet  the  example  from  Walts. 


Ther  appoioted  that  of  the  Synod  two  should  be  chosrB  drl«- 
^les,'who  tbould  immrdUtcir  |ro  to  them,  io  tbr  aam«  of  th« 
Synod  warn  thrra  to  lay  by  all  other  anfwen,  aod  at  the  nrxt 
aeaslons  cBtegoricatlf  answer,  wliether  they  would  exhibit  their 
miada  caoceming  the  potats  in  eontroreniy,  or  no. 

jjmU.  hettrr,  p*  3J. 


These  are  Aristotle's  ten  catfg»rUt,  which  are  cry’d  up  for 
such  mighty  m^mteries,  tho*  to  say  truth,  they  are  things  of  rery 
little  use,  aod  which  uot  only  do  not  help  to  form  the  Judgment, 
which  is  the  end  of  true  Lo^e,  bnt  which  often  arr  very  preju- 
dicial for  two  reaaons,  which  It  is  of  coiise<iiH*nce  toobaerre. 

p9rt  H»ynl  LvgiCf  by  OtiU. 


In  these  last  aectioos  sre  harp  briefly  comprised  the  greatest 
port  of  what  is  neeesaary  in  the  famous  lea  racks  of  beliur,  called 
the  ten  prcdicainents,  or  cntfgprir*  of  Aristotle,  on  which  there 
are  end  l«sa  rolurors  of  discourse*  formed  by  sereral  of  Kis  followers. 
But  that  llic  reader  may  not  utterly  be  ignorant  them,  let  him 
know  the  names  are  tl>csp  : substance,  quantity,  ouAlity,rrlatioo, 
actioft,  passion,  where,  when,  uluation,  and  cloalning. 

Ib’mili.  LogiCt  port  1.  eh.  11.  see.  ?. 


A single  proposition  (whkh  la  also  rnlletl  ea/egerfea/)  may  b« 
dlrided  again  into  simple  and  eouiplcx. 

14.  Jb.  part  U.  ch.  IL  see.  r. 

The  following  mnemonic  distich  has  been  thought 
to  fix  the  .Aristotelic  Catccoriex  upon  the  memory. 


coral  stony,  composed  of  parallel  tubes,  inserted  in  CATENI- 
>crtical  laminae,  which  anastomose  in  a reticular  form.  BORA. 
The  only  two  species  known  are  fossil.  ~ 

CAT'ER,  e.  "j  Dutch, Arn/er..Skinnerrcmarkstbat  pit 
Ca'tbr,  b,  I there  are  some  who  write  acaiet  (sec  _ j 

Cat*,  n.  >Acbatxs,)  and  if  this,  he  adds,  can 
C^'raiaBjn.  I be  right,  I should  deduce  the  word 
Ca^tbbbss.  J from  the  French  achept,  aehet,  or 
ochapl,  emtio,  from  the  verb  achapUr,  acheler,  emere. 

Ach^ter,  how'ever,  he  derives  from  the  Mid.  Lat  ad- 
captare.  But  in  A.  S.  ceapian,  aceofAan,  is  **  emere,  ee«- 
dere,  mercaturam  facert,  to  buy  and  s^l,  to  traflick, 
whence  our  cheapen.'*  Momucr. 


Rirfaely  «hc  feeds,  and  at  the  rich  man's  cost, 

And  for  bef  meate  she  needes  not  craue  or  cry  } 

By  sea,  by  land,  of  deliratea  the  most 
Her  cafer  seket,  and  sparelh  for  no  perelL 

H’yatt.  ly  tAi  mtama  and  ivre  £state. 

Take  that,  and  he  that  duth  the  ratkena  feede,  n 
Vea  prorideiitially  rafrrs  for  the  sparrow. 

Be  comfort  to  my  nge  : here  ia  the  gold. 

SAnAsyean.  .'ll  I'cw  LiAe  It,  foL.  191. 

When  the  toil'd  eatfr  home  tfaetn  to  the  kitchen  brioga. 
The  cook  doth  cast  them  out  a*  must  unsarory  things. 

Z>rsy/«i«.  Poiy-etbioa,  Samg  XXT. 
Circe  (obaeruli^i’,  that  I put  no  hand 
To  any  banquet ; hsuing  eouaierroand 
Prom  weighlier  cares ; the  light  c«/c»  could  excuM,) 
Bowing  her  iiearv  me  tb»M  wing’d  words  did  rae. 

CAafman,  Hamtr'a  iMtuey,  book  x.  fed.  1&4. 


^rbar,  Ser,  Semn,  Ardatt,  R^/rigfrat,  I’ttat, 

Hmri,  Ctm,  fitaAv,  me  TuaieaSat  era. 

The  niraiii^menl  of  the  ten  Cnte^orics  is  snitl  to 
have  been  invented  by  Archyta.s  of  Tarentum,  who 
had  been  taught  in  the  Pythagorean  school  that  ten 
was  the  most  perfect  number.  Fmin  him  it  |Nis.sed  to 
Plato,  (who,  however,  ndmitted  onl)  five,  Suhiinnee, 
identity,  />irerrify,  Morion,  and  Rrst,)  from  Plato  to 
Aristotle  ; aod  in  our  own  times  it  ha«  been  sedulously 
defended  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his  Rhitvaophiml  .frron^e- 
menti.  a phrase  by  which  he  means  the  Categories. 
Other  writers  have  only  admitted  two.  Substance  and 
Accident  i or  ihret.  Accident,  being  divided  into  the 
Inherent  and  C^rumsfaitria/.  The  .Stoics  held  four. 
Subjects,  Qualitiet,  Independent  Circuuutancet,  Helatitt 
Circumstances. 

The  name  appears  to  have  been  given  by  Aristotle. 
By  Archytas  they  were  termed  »oi?d\a»»  Universal 

Genera,  a phrase  which  agrees  with  some  others  used 
by  the  Stagyrite,  fftriaunara,  rd  Tpu-ra  By 

Quintilian  they  are  termed  Elemcnta,  and  generally 
by  the  Roman  writers  Pradicamenta.  For  their  scien- 
tific application  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Treatise 
on  JLocic. 

CATEN.kTION,  Let.  catena  j Gr.  KaOiffui,  numile 
descendens,  KaO/tftu,  (cuts  and  demtfto,  ^tcendo. 

See  CuAiN. 

A conjunction  or  connection  ; like  that  of  the  links 
of  a chain. 

There  U one  link  and  roemnon  ronnrctioa,  one  gcnenit  11^ 
nent,  umI  ueecaaary  obligatUm  of  all  whatever  ualo  God.  Which 
ra/rnAfiMi  or  conaerTing  union,  whenercr  hli  pleasure  ahall 
divide,  let  go,  or  aenarate  ; they  ahall  fall  from  their  rxUtence, 
c9Mf^,  sod  operatUnn  t in  brief,  they  must  retire  into  their 
prunitire  Dothtag,  and  ihrink  Into  their  chaoa  again. 

Sir  TAaauu  Brawn,  book  v.  ch.  r. 

CATEMPOHA,  in  Zt>oto§y,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polypi,  order  I'agiiiali  of  JUnurck.  Generic  chuncter; 


The  ticasnn  hardly  did  afford 

Cuane  cater  unto  thy  neighbour'*  board 

Yet  thou  hadtt  dainties.  C«reir.  TV  SnrAaai. 

The  Hula  fowl*  in  the  air  hare  God  for  their  provider  and 
caterer.  SAei/am.  JJam  Qnira/e,  vol.  iti.  book  tt.  ch.  wxiiL 

Impostor  do  not  charge  moot  isnoeent  nature, 

A*  If  *be  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abnndaneei  she  good  catereu, 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good. 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws. 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance. 

AM/aa.  Camus,  L 764. 

Yet  to  «o  ridicnloiia  a height  b this  foolish  custom  grown,  that 
even  the  ChrktmM  pyr.  which  in  its  very  nature  is  a kind  of 
consecrated  e*/e,  and  a badge  of  diatiortion,  is  often  forbidden 
to  the  Druid  of  lh«  family.  TatUr,  No.  255. 

It  is  true,  Uiat  some  of  these  rules  may  teem  more  principally 
to  respect  the  steward,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  caterer,  or  perhaps 
the  butler.  King.  The  Art  of  CaaAerj. 

Androeka,  after  having  sodden  the  flesh  of  it  by  the  sun,  sub- 
Btated  upon  it  till  the  Hon  bad  aup|died  him  with  another.  lie 
lived  maoy  days  in  this  frightful  solitude,  the  lion  entering  for 
him  with  great  aasUlaity.  Gnurdiaa,  No.  139. 

Hath  any  rival  glntton  got  the  start. 

And  beat  him  in  his  own  luxurious  art  ; 

Bought  catfs,  for  which  Apictua  could  not  pay, 

Or  drest  old  daises  in  a newer  way. 

ChMrrkiU.  TAe  Time#. 

Cateb-Covsin,  i.  c.  ijuatre  cousin. 

OoB.  ilia  maiater  and  be  (aauing  your  worship's  reoervnoe) 
are  scarce  eatercasias. 

SAaAspeurr.  AfercAant  a/Teniee,  fbl.  16B. 

CATERPILLAR,  Junius  writes  cartepUlar  or  car- 
tlepillar,  perhaps  from  (he  Dutch  herten,  kartelen, 
circumtondere,  <ptod  herbas,  et  /ruget,  arrndendo  arcum- 
tondeat.  Dr.  Thomas  Hickes  thinks  it  is  chair  peteuse, 
i.  c.  caro  pitosa,  Minahew  and  Skinner,  chatte- 
pelruse,  so  called  ab  hirsutie  istius  auimalis,  Jelis  limili. 
Under  the  word  cater,  catesf  Junius  says,  hence  U is 
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CATini'  manifest  wh^  vclvox  cW  convoltulus,  it  in  English  called 
PILLAR.  catcr*pi)ler,  becaiise  it  destroys  the  food  of  man  and 
CATHE.  tprings  from  the  earth. 

DRAU  CatfrpilUrt  dntroy  the  fniite,  sa  hartcfdl  ihinf  and  well 
sbrRed  for,  Ur  a dilifeot  ooerwer. 

’ Sir  J»im  CArtie.  7%e  Hurt  •/  h.  3. 

THe  frnlu  were  fair*,  the  whlche  did  yrow 
tt'itbia  Iby  tardea  plaaled. 

Hie  Irauea  were  grene  of  etiery  bough, 

Aod  moyatare  notfaiag  wanted; 

Yet  or  the  blosaoma  gan  to  fail, 

The  entttfiUmr  wasted  all. 

FuctHmim  ,Y  Jitter  mccunmg  kit  £««e,  dr^. 

Tfaoac  east  exotiek  aaiiatla,  which  the  multitude  flocka  to  aee, 
aud  which  mea  fire  moecr  to  be  allowed  to  f*ite  oo,  hare  bad 
many  of  them  Iras  of  my  admiration  than  the  little  ra/cr^V/nr  {at 
learned  naturaiisla  etteem  U)  to  arhich  we  are  beholdea  for  silk. 
iioylr.  Satnrnl  tUtay  ii.  part  1. 

CATESB.CA,in  Bohwiy,  a genus  of  the  class  TV/ran- 
drio,  onlcr  Monogynta,  naturul  order  BttbineM.  C5eneric 
character : corolla  one  petal,  funnel-shajwl,  tube 
Tcry  long  ; stamens  within  the  tube ; berry  twu'CcUed, 
msny'Seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  The  C. 
gpinota  is  a bcAutiful  flowering  shrub. 

CATIIA'HTICAL,  \ Kaffo^Mi*,  from  Kara  and  nv><*», 

CATUx'aTtcs.  J tolh.  Whence  denotes 

tolU>,  nempe  tordes,  and  thus  1 purge,  1 cleanse. 

Scarce  any  clcmieotary  »a1t  is  in  a small  quantity  eatkartiraL 
iioyk.  Tkr  Serfikal  Ckypxitl,  part  T. 

1>QS  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations  the  tatkar- 
tick*  or  puTwalires  of  the  soul,  as  Mng  the  most  proper  means  to 
cleanse  it  tmm  error,  and  to  give  it  a relUli  of  truth,  which  U 
the  tkatnral  food  and  oourbhment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue 
is  the  perfection  and  bapidncsi  of  the  will. 

Sp«iafr,  No.  517. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 

In  making  known  how  oft  they  hare  toen  sick. 

And  fire  ua  in  recitals  of  dtieiise 
A doctor’s  trouble,  bat  without  Uie  fees  ; 

Rrlale  bow  many  weeks  tlsey  kept  their  bed, 

How  an  eraetlc  or  ratkartk  sped. 

Casrper.  Crai«(rseri«a. 

CaTiiauTic  in  ancient  medical  writers  is  used  indis- 
criminately for  emetics  and  purging  medicines  ; the 
moderns  restrict  it  to  the  latter.  ITtcy  are  divided 
into  lenitives,  purgatives,  and  drastics,  with  which  an 
obsolete  division  of  phlemagogues,  cholagogucs,  and 
hydrogoguea  very  nearly  corresponds  j and  again  into 
such  as  either  increase  evacuation,  or  the  action  of  the 
intestines  themselves.  Lenitives  are  vegetables  and  acid 
fruits,  neutral  salts,  sulphur,  bitters,  fuetid  gums,  &c. 
Purgatives  are  sena,  ijiecacuonha,  rhubarb,  jalap,  Lc. 
James's  powder,  calomel,  &c.  Drastics  are  gamboge, 
hemlock,  and  various  mercurials  and  antimonials ; but 
these  divisions  are  easily  confounded  with  each  other 
by  on  increase  or  diminution  of  quantity. 

CATHARTCK!AIIPUS,  in  Aofetny,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  jWonegynia,  natural  order  Legu- 
mineoit.  Generic  character  ; calyx  five-parted,  deci- 
duous; corolla,  petals  five,  inferior  filaments  arched  ; 
legume,  long,  round,  many-celled,  cells  pulpy. 

This  genus,  divided  by  Perwoon  from  Crusts,  con- 
tains four  species,  natives  of  tropical  countries. 

CATHE  DRAL,  Cathedral  church,  Fr.  ^gUte 

Cathe'dral,  odj.  >cnfA/(irole;  It.chicio  cctrHrale; 

Catuk'dral-wib*.  J Sp.  jrfirsin  catedral  i I>utch, 
kaihedrael  kfrekt,  from  the  Gr.  xaiUtpa,  from  A-nva  and 

TOL.  XtX. 


Jl/ia,  t seat,  from  I siL  So  called,  says  Jiinius,  CATHE- 
o5  EpiKopali  eathedrd  i in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  BKAL. 
Saviour  of  the  world  employs  it.  Matt,  xxiii.  *'  The  CATHE- 
Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seal,"  «wi  nji*  rine'S, 
Mwtfewv  KaOaipat.  ST. 

There  be  cmtkedrall  cimrehes  Isto  whkhe  tbcronntre  rOmetk 
w*  procemaO  at  Whytsontyde.  A the  women  fotowing  the  croMt 
wytli  maoy  aa  rawomatdy  tooge. 

Sir  i'kaauu  Mart.  Worktt,  fol.  199. 

Wherefore  I am  determined  to  go  vnto  Sartach,  A to  drliiier 
vnto  them  y*  letters  of  my  lord  the  king,  wherein  he  admonisheth 
him  conceming  the  good  and  roremoditie  of  all  Chriscorvdoae. 

And  they  rereiued  vs  with  gladnrs,  and  gaue  vs  entcrtaincment 
In  the  catktdraU  church.  Haktmyt.  Fayagr,  tfe.  Tkr  Tartar*. 

It  was  decreed,  and  straltely  ordrrd  in  a conncel  bolden  at 
Gerunds  in  Spalne,  that  aj  title  eburrhes  in  the  ronntrii*  dioitld 
coafounne  them  ecluca  vnto  the  greate  eetkeJriti  rbtirefaes  that 
were  ia  cides  atMl  townes,  a*  well  for  order  of  the  communion, 
as  also  fortinginge,  and  other  ministration. 

Jewft.  A Hrpiit  ta  3J.  Hardingr^  fol.  71. 

Her  body  [Mary  of  Scotland]  was  embalmed,  aod  onlerrd  with 
due  and  usuiul  rites  ; and  afterwards  interred  with  a ruyall  fune- 
rail  in  the  ce/Ardre/Z-churcb  of  Petorboroiigh. 

Cmtdcn.  AViseScrA,  Anna,  1587. 

If  this  reproof  be  private,  or  with  the  ratkedrattd  authority  of 
a praelcctor  or  publie  reader. 

Wkitelatk.  klamatn  a/ tkt  Eaglitk, 

I began  to  ronsUfer  with  myaelf  what  innumerable  niallitndea 
of  people  lay  confused  together  under  tlie  pavement  of  that 
aouent  ratktHrati  how  men  and  women,  friend^  and  enemies, 
priests  and  aoldiers,  mooki  and  prebendaries,  were  crumbled 
amongst  one  Another,  and  blended  together  in  the  same  romrooa 
mass;  liow  beauty,  strength,  and  yoolh,  with  oUl  age,  wcakneaa 
and  deformity,  lay  undistinguished  in  the  same  pmroivcuous  heap 
of  matter.  Sgtetatar^  No.  if6. 

Two  of  the  best  voices  came  In  time  euDugh,  and  the  service  wat 
peiformcd  eo/Ardre/.icise,  tho’  in  a maoncr,  to  bare  walls,  with 
an  anthem  suitable  to  the  day.  Gaardian,  No.  80. 

The  Cathedral  or  Bishop's  Church  in  the  Afucan 
Canona  U frequently  termed  Matrix,  (hat  which 

required  the  peculiar  care  and  residence  of  the  Bishop, 
as  the  principal  Church  of  the  Diocese;  and  thus  it  is 
opposed  to  the  Ecclcsia  Diactsanit,  upon  which  only 
Presbyters  rcsidctl.  In  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  the  Ecrlnut  Matrix  is  termed  Princi/>afi«  Ca- 
theHra.  Bingham,  Aatiq.  of  the  V.hrut.  Churxh,  viii.  1 . 

Stavely,  (//isfory  of  Churxhxt  w England,  v.)  con- 
tends that,  among  ourselves.  Cathedrals  were  built  by 
pious  Princes  bcff»rc  other  (*hurches,and  that  In  many 
respects  they  long  maintained  a preeminence  above 
them.  (kf.  vii.)  Thus  the  right  of  llaptism  and  Sepul- 
ture belongeii  to  them  excluiively,  unless  iu  case  of 
necessity,  (Scldcn,  Hiatory  of  Ttfthea,  263,)  and  there- 
fore they  were  called  the  Mother  Churches;  for  as 
men  were  bom  from  their  Mother's  womb,  so  Chris- 
tians were  born  from  the  Font,  the  (Church’s  womb, 
which  at  first  was  peculiar  (o  Cathedrals.  Hence  in  a 
question  of  Law,  whether  a place  of  worship  be  a 
Church  or  a Chape)  a|}pertalnmg  to  the  Mother  Church, 
the  issue  tu  be  tried  is,  whether  it  has  a Baptistery  and 
Burial  Ground,  and  if  it  has  these  it  is  adjudged  to  be 
a Church,  (Coke,  2 In»t.  fol.  343  ;)  aod  on  the  some 
ground  afterwards  Rural  aod  Parochial  Churches 
were  styled  Mother  Churchea  irlatirely  to  the  Chapels 
belonging  to  them. 

CATHERINK'b,  ST.,on  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
about  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  Sitaatlon 
only  separated  from  the  const  of  Brazil  by  a narrow  aaJ  exteot. 
channel,  which  where  it  is  least  broad  is  less  than  a 
league  in  width.  The  extent  of  the  Island  is  about 
3 ic 
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eight  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  two  from  east 
tu  west,  'ilic  soU  is  fertile,  luul  the  climate  delighttuL 
The  beut  is  consutul)'  tempered  either  by  oortb-east 
or  siiUth'WCAt  breezes,  which  ore  the  most  prevalent 
wimU.  l*he  former  blow  from  September  to  March, 
nod  the  latter  from  April  to  August.  A profusion  of 
Rowers  always  adorn  the  landscape,  and  u variety  of 
excellent  fruits  eurich  it,  auiung  which  the  oranges 
are  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  New  World.  Myrtles 
grow  in  abundance,  and  a beautiful  species  of  the 
passion-flower  U almost  equally  common.  Much  of 
the  land  adapted  to  cultivation  is  in  a »tate  of  greater 
hnproretnentthnnon  thcadjaccut  continent ; ami  yields 
Vr^tabte  rice,  maize,  mandioca,  colTee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
priKlacta  The  coflee  U much  esteemed  ; but  sugar,  cotton,  and 
indipi  arc  only  yielded  in  stnull  quantities.  Flax  is 
also  grown  here,  of  which  the  fi»hertoen  make  theUr 
nets  and  cord;ige.  Much  of  the  IsUnd  was  once  covered 
with  large  trees,  but  those  have  l»ocn  greatly  dimi- 
nished, mul  therefore  good  timber  for  ship-building 
begins  to  be  scarce;  yet  the  palm-trees  seen  at  inter- 
vals i^ve  a pleasing  variety  tu  the  landscape.  St»me 
Sorlscc.  parts  of  the  Island  consist  of  low  and  swauipy  grounds, 
which  arc  intersected  by  causeways,  and  are  valuable 
on  account  of  their  production  of  rii'c.  Fish  is  ob- 
tained in  nhundauce  from  the  surrounding  seas,  imd 
most  kinds  of  provisions  arc  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
AoieuU.  animals  seen  on  the  inlands  arc  chiefly  monkeys,  oppos- 
Bums,  und  armadillo.^.  Among  the  ser}»enu,  the  l^eau- 
tiful  coral  snake  is  the  most  distlt^uishcd.  Cranei, 
havvks,  and  parrots  of  various  kinds,  humming  birds, 
ami  several  kinds  of  toucans  are  f<iund  here.  The 
w hole  of  the  Island  is  div  idevl  into  four  |»rishes  ; and 
some  dUtricts  of  the  mljttcent  continent  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  St.  Catherine's.  The 
number  of  iuhabitmits  subject  to  the  Governor  have 
been  btated  at  dO,(KXi. 

ht.  Catherine's  the  chief  town  in  this  Island  U situated 
on  the  eastern  Ahore,  and  is  defended  by  the  fortofSimU 
Cruz.  It  ronsi»U  of  several  streets,  composed  of  well- 
built  houses,  and  contains  5(MMl  or  d(KK>  inhabitants. 
The  harbour  is  capable  of  admitting  shipA  of  300  tons 
buriKtn  ; but  the  Irule  is  not  considerable.  V'essels, 
however,  proceeding  from  the  northern  ports  of  South 
America  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  La  Plata  often 
|{»uch  here.  Longitude  of  i^ta  Cruz,  47*  15'  W.,  lati- 
tude «7"lo'S, 

CATHETER,  Ktt0«iffp,  taOttfftt,  1 let  down  Into;  an 
oblong,  blender,  bent  tube  used  in  disorders  of  the 
bloildcr. 

(^•XTHETl’S,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Diotcia, 
order  Monandria.  Generic  character ; male  fit>wer, 
calyx  six-leaved,  the  three  exterior  smallest ; corolla 
none;  one  filament,  sup|iorting  three  anthers  : female 
Uower,  calyx  six-lear^  ; corolla  none ; germcn 
supporting  a thick  style,  shorter  than  the  calyx,  ter- 
minated by  three  two-cleft  stigmas ; capsule  com- 
pressed. 

One  species,  n shrub,  native  of  Coehin-C.'hina. 
C.\TiU)LlSE,  P.  ».  It.  and  .^p. 

Ca'thouck,  It.  Icamlku;  Ihitch,  kathoikk ; 

C'A'Tiu»i.icK,  €idj.  I Gr.  fnmi  e«rn  ami 

CA'TuotifitXY.  IwXev,  all,  the  whole,  univer- 

C'A'inouc  KMRM.  /sul.  For  the  various  nppli- 
C.v'tuoi.icai.,  adji.  Lcatmos  of  the  word  in  the 

C aviio  ucihM,  a.  IChrifttian  Church,  *ee  the 

O'ruoLiCK-w tss.  /quotation  from  Dr.  Clarke. 


Fr.  catkolixer,  Cotgnive  says,  is  to  rat^lixe  it,  to  CATflO- 
play  the  Catliulick,  to  become  a Cotholick.  UHE. 

SuppontoK  that  they  imfht  riiiily  winne  IhM  riche  and  flou- 
risktu;;  cilic,  bciiur  hut  luriiaely  fortiiint  aad  iohshUid  witli 
ciUseos  not  accuitonied  to  the  wurn,  who  durst  oot  wUbttaod 
thrlr  6rst  encounter,  bopina  nioreouer  Ui  find  innny  rebels  against 
her  miuestie  aud  popish  catMiynti,  or  some  fauourrrs  of  the 
Scottish  qticriie,  (vrkicli  was  nut  loao- before  most  iustly  beheaded} 
who  ntig'it  he  (uMramenta  of  srdltjon. 

i'vjfmgtf  tffe.  T/k  Sjimmsh  ./frmailm,  rol,  i.f.i97. 

Also  of  what  prown  he  was  ia  arntrs,  and  how  valiaant  and 
food  a capitayne  in  bsUay*e,  U may  sudiciefiUy  appearc  to  ilicm 
llist  wyU  n‘de  hia  noble  actea  nnd  achieuatuiccs  in  the  bokes 
b\*ro<T  renn'othred,  wherrin  no  good  rnfAo/jrSr  omu  wyl  any  ihiof 
douhte,  UuHigbe  they  bv  eoarvaylous. 

Sir  ThaMit*  Ktyot.  Tkt  CssmMvr,  p.  St  7. 

MiirbUdrs,  pupc  and  martyr,  ortlrueil  that  the  sacrament  in 
sitndrie  iMirtioiia  consecrated  by  a biftboppr  shoulde  be  sent 
aliroade  amonxe  tlie  rHurrhra,  for  rauw  of  liereti<|ueii,  that  the 
people  of  the  churches  tt>i|rbt  receive  the  ttuMifue  com- 
muoiuu  and  but  cuaaitiuuU;ale  with  heretikes. 

Jtu'tl.  JLptu  /o  <t/.  Uitrdtngt, 

Before  I eater  upon  tUU  Uak.  I ahall  by  way  of  preface  or  intro- 
duction say  Bumrthioi;  ronrcmlug  those  systetna  which  undertake 
tu  give  an  arcunnt  uf  the  Cumiatiuu  of  the  universe  by  nieehankal 
hypothois  nf  niAttcr,  mov'd  fitiwr  uTwertaioly,  or  nrcordlng  to 
some  rmthttiuk  laws,  without  the  intervention  and  aatistiuicc  of 
any  superior  immaterial  a|;cnC. 

Ruf.  Om  tKt  part  1. 

- His  seed  In  none  could  fail  to  ffrovr. 

Fertile  be  fouitd  Uirni  all,  or  made  them  so. 

No  df  utsgittt  uf  the  soul  bestow'd  on  all 
taikvUflf  a rurinir  cordial. 

Dohik.  iUfgy  try  S*r  LMcimt  Cmrty, 

Besides,  that  manrlnge  b indissoluble, Is  not  ca/As&c/jr  true; 
wc  know  it  dissnluble  for  odnltcry,  and  for  desertion,  by  Uic  ver- 
dict of  all  rrfonned  charches.  .ViY/bm.  Tftratkatdan, 

Om  may  jodre  of  the  catkoJiimtu,  which  KomanUts  brag  of, 
and  cUallenirc  on  two  accounU. 

Rrtrmf.  Sattl  and  Samnel  at  EnJtrr^  p.  lO. 

The  prioces  of  Germanic  were  of  two  seucraJI  opinyoas,  nnd 
of  seurratl  nanwa.  the  part  that  fauonred  the  pope  ami  aU  tbiiigs 
done  by  bis  autbority  were  caUetl  ratka/itatt,  and  ibe  other  part, 
which  folowed  and  preached  tmely  the  Gospel  of  CWi4  were 
called  euaugelkall.  Htuty  Vitl.  tu>rniy~i€txiH4  ytart. 

I coi^cr'd  cs/Aahei-«i'cr  with  a merchant,  ibat  came  directly 
out  of  Italy,  Low  be  left  the  sUU*  there. 

/Zc/ifuiw  Hs/foaiAiMP,  p.  590. 

The  1st  and  largest  sense  of  the  term  CathMick  Chorrh,  is  that 
which  appears  U>  be  (he  most  obvious  and  literal  taeaniof  of  liue 
Words  In  the  test,  {Jttb.  xii.  23.)  Tht  gmtrmi  and 

rkurtti  af  tkr  Jht.t-harm  rtkick  art  vritUn  ia  that  is,  the 

whole  nuavbcr  of  these  who  shall  fmally  attain  uoto  sairalton.— ■ 
tiodiy.  The  C'atAsiMA  or  I'acreraal  Cliureh,  wgoiiiea  in  the  Beat 

rlace,  and  iuiked  more  frequently.  tl«c  Chrlstiaa  Church  only : the 
liristlaa  Church,  as  diatinguisbed  from  that  of  the  Jews  and 
patriarchs  of  old  ; the  Church  of  Chrbt  spread  unireraaily  from 
our  iwviour's  days  orer  all  the  world  in  rontradistinctioa  to  the 
Jewibh  Church,  which  was  particularly  rondaed  to  one  natkm  or 
pcople.^ldly.  The  C'«Zi*hc  Church  signlSM  verv  frequently,  in 
a still  more  partkuUr  and  n'strainrd  arose,  ikat  part  of  the 
Uuiveraal  Church  of  ChrUl,  which  la  the  present  age  U now 
living  upon  earth  ; as  (Hstie^ablted  from  those  which  hat-e  been 
before,  and  shall  cvmr  after. — 4thlyaisd  lastly  .The  term  CatMuk 
Church  stgoifiM  in  the  last  place,  and  most  frequently  of  all,  that 
jiart  of  the  Uuircrwl  Cburrhof  Christ,  which  lo  Uie  ptesriit  gene- 
ration U visible  upon  earth,  in  au  otilward  profrasiuu  of  the  Ix'iief 
of  the  (Awpeb,  and  In  a risible  external  communioD  of  U>e  word 
ami  i<acramrHt*. — Tlio  Church  of  Rome  pretend*  herself  to  he 
Tliii  Whole  Caikaiic*  Cbordi.  exclusive  of  all  other  ancWtles  of 
Christians.  CJmrkr,  Srrman,  d2. 

Now  thb  exrelleut  pray'r  la  this  sense  of  the  phrase. 

For  lbs  raiAaiu  church  more  especially  prays  ; 
ll.al  it  rcay  be  to  cimvtas*ly  fs^vern'd,  aod  led 
Hy  tliC  spirit  of  God,  aud  of  Je>u.>  its  Isead, 
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C \TllO-  " *"  t»iijrbl  to  •ck«owl#d«e  iu  creed, 

LISE.  And  proff«  to  he  Chri*ti«i»  ni«y  \x  ao  ladeed  ; 

1_  Mat  KftW  ibe  o»»e  in  a peace  without  rthfe, 

i;AT'  proof  of  iU  truth,  • right  practaral  life. 

MANIKJ.  1/yrom.  ParmphrMU  tke  Praytr /or  aU  Sorts,  ift. 

I ncrer  could  meet  with  nojr  body  that  pretended  to  *4y  what 
their  private  faith  and  trltglon  mi^t  be  j all  the  gipaies  that  I 
haiT  coormed  with  aaaured  me  of  thHr  aound  cafhoiUifm. 

Srimbomr,  Spoin,  Letter  axil. 

The  title  of  Most  Caraouc  Mujetlj  is  borne  by  the 
Kinge  of  ifipain.  Manana  asserts  that  it  was  given  to 
the  Crothic  PrincG  Uccaredus  after  the  extermination 
of  the  Arian  heresy,  and  that  ii  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  S89.  Vas^c  states  that  it 
was  first  assunied  by  Alfonso  on  the  reestablishment 
of  Christianity  in  Spain,  in  738 } but  the  first  authen* 
tic  occurrence  of  the  title  canjiot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors.  In  149^.  I'ho  same  title  was  also 
borne  by  Fliilip  of  V’atois,  King  of  France,  (Froissart, 
i.)  but  was  superseded  by  that  of  Mott  f.Aritfsan  and 
tUiftt  Son  ihr  Church.  The  King  of  Poland  in 
ioiitatioQ  called  himself  Mott  Orthodox,  and  the  Kings 
of  Navarre  and  of  Portugal  Mott  Faith/uL 

In  the  old  writers  on  .Vct/icrne,  we  meet  with  an 
electuary  termeil  Catnolicok,  sometimes  CafAo^coa 
T^'icoUu,  and  Dit'aiholicont  if  it  was  compounded  of  a 
double  |K>rtioD  of  sena  and  rhubarb,  part  of  its  ingre- 
dients. Sixteen  substances  were  employed  in  its  com- 
position, and  it  was  fondly  supposed,  as  its  name 
implied,  to  be  a purgerof  all  humours. 

Catmoucom  also  has  been  adopted  os  the  title  of 
some  Dictionaries.  T1>e  first  who  so  used  it  was 
Ualbus,  a learned  monk  of  the  XJllth  century,  better 
knowti  us  Joannes  Januensis,  because  be  was  born 
Ql  Genoa,  (Boyle  ml  poc.  Betlhus  j)  but  the  greatesit 
celebrity  is  attached  to  this  term  from  the  witty  .tnd 
ingenious  little  work  entitled  Satire  Mmipf)/r  dt  la 
f ertu  du  CATnoMcox  d*  Espa^ef  et  de  la  lentte  det 
EUntt  de  Parit.  In  this  are  pictured  to  the  life  the 
iotrigucs  of  the  Statu  General  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV'.,  and  the  arts  practised  by 
the  ^i]la»ia^s  to  {rrevent  his  succession.  It  derives  its 
title  from  the  C'atholicon,  a State  panacea,  which  the 
p(diticnl  <}uacks  of  Spain  arc  represented  as  admi- 
nistering. 'ilic  chief  contributors  to  this  work  were 
leo  Hoi,  a (.  anon  of  Rouen,  Jacques  Gillot,  a Canon 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Paris,  Rapin,  Pusscrat,  and 
Piihou.  A detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Vigaeuil  IVlanriHe,  Melnngu  d'Uittoire  et  de  lAti- 
rature,  p.  W),  (ed.  1690.) 

CAT.MANDO,  (Cit'bmkodd)  is  theCapital  of  N^pAI, 
«nd  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  IMrk  ha  RAjh. 
U stands  in  laL  N.  and  long.  85*  E.  and  is 

aearly  5<ioo  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  built 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bishn-matf,  (Vishnu-matf,) 
eatendii^  about  a mile  in  length,  and  is  in  some  places 
half  a mile  in  breadth.  Brick  honaes  vrith  sloping  roofti, 
and  temples  in  the  same  style  of  arehiteccure  distin- 
guish this  from  the  towns  of  HinddsfAn ; but  in  the 
oorrownese  and  filth  of  its  streets,  and  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  like  the  mandais  oi  mandirs  of  the 
Hiodhs,  it  bears  a strung  resemblance  to  the  cities  on 
the  southesn  side  of  the  mountains.  Gdrk‘ha-n£t‘ba 
and  Ti'ibisi  B'hav&nk  the  tuteliiry  deities  of  the  reigning 
ftimily,  have  a shrine  much  venerated  adjoining  to  the 
Rdja  s palace.  That,  os  well  as  almost  all  the  other 


buildings,  have  a very  mean  appearance.  Tlie  number  C\T- 
of  houses  is  below  50no,  and  the  population  is  esti-  MANIX). 
mated  at  90,000.  The  climate  is  m<Kleraie } tbc  mean 
beighth  of  tbc  thermometer  in  winter  beii^  59*  of  V _ _ j 

Fahretdieit's  scale}  the  range  of  the  barometer  also 
is  remarkably  small,  os  it  seldom  varies  onc-fit'th  of  an 
inch,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  throughout  the 
whole  season.  Buchanan  and  Kirkpatrick's  Acrountt 
of  N^pdl } Hamilton’s  ilmdostan,  ii.  tiJJO. 

CATTEGAT,  a large  Gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  wa-iU- 
ing  the  shores  of  bweden  on  tbc  east,  of  Jutlaml  on 
the  west,  and  tbc  IhmUh  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen 
on  the  south.  The  town  seems  to  l>e  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  to  signify  Cat's  hole.  This  tiulf  is  open  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  tbc  north,  and  to  the  Baltic  by  means 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  tireat  and  Little  Belts  ou  the 
sooth.  By  some  writers  it  is  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  sen,  which  however  doe*  not  properly  com- 
mence till  after  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of 
one  of  the  above  straits.  The  Cattegnt  is  about 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  GO  to  from 
cast  to  west.  Tbc  mlvense  winds  which  often  prevail 
here  render  the  navigation  d:mger<»us,  and  beacons  and 
light-houses  have  therefore  been  erected  on  the  most 
])romincnt  points  along  both  shores,  for  tbc  guidance 
of  the  numerous  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

The  Cattegat  is  noted  for  Us  herring-fishery  } and 
contains  tbc  island*  of  Samsoc,  Anholt,  Lessoe,  and 
Hertihulm. 

('ATi'LE,  in  Dutch,  chattels,  bona  mobilia,  ami  cattle, 
perut,  are  called  by  tbc  same  name,  kaltylen,  katerkn. 

S|>elman  says,  all  goods  moveable  or  immoveable ; 
yet  properly  tltai  kind  of  goods  which  consists  in  nnl- 
uuUs,  a tjuorum  Mpitibus,  ret  ipste  were  at  some  times 
called  capita,  at  others  capitalia ; by  syncope,  captalia 
and  catalea,  whence  our  hiw'  term  talaUa,  in  English,— 
chatieU.  Tbc  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  adds, 
esiiinutcd  their  wealth  from  the  mimher  of  their  ani- 
mals. Skinner  derives  from  capita,  q.  d.  capUaiia,  be- 
cause they  belong  by  law  ad  caput  (L  e.)  personam. 

Ttiry  Mvldln  possculouM  and  eotel  and  de{iarlLilea  tbo  iLiogt* 
to  tile  men  aa  U wm  nede  to  ech. 

tfict/,  0*tu  of  ApotUt. 

HU  tithes  paiod  be  f»U  fsyrvard  wel 
Both  of  lU*  prtipre  svtnke,  and  hU  rouL 

t'Afr»rer.  Vrotogot,  514. 

Tit*  ifnot'Ie  never  liv’d,  they  were  awhile 
Like  swine,  or  other  eoutt  here  on  earth  * 

Their  incne^  nn*  not  recorded  an  die  Ale 
Of  life,  that  fall  so. 

Btn  Jvnton.  Vndentoo^Ct  P-pithulmwOM, 

Until  the  tranaportitien  of  eottle  into  Rof^hu»d  VM  forbidden 
by  the  Intc  net  of  parliament,  the  quickest  traite  kw  ready  money 
here  was  driren  by  the  ule  of  yuang  buliorka.  which,  for  four  or 
ftra  vDaHner-rouolhi  of  the  yev,  were  carried  over  In  very  (rrvat 
numbers  t ami  this  made  all  the  breeders  in  the  kingdom  turn 
their  laMbi  and  sVoek*  chiefly  to  that  sort  of  emittr- 

Sir  Jt'm.  7'i  mpie.  Ctf  mdrooenornt  •>/  Trade  in  Iretond, 

•*  Imitatorv  are  but  a servile  kind  of  eaUtr'*  say*  the  p«*ei  s or 
at  best  the  kceprr*  of  eaitte  for  other  men ; they  have  noilnng 
which  U properly  their  own ; that  is  a huffieieat  mordacatiun  for 
me,  while  1 am  translating  Virfli. 

7>ty<feM.  Patattet  bttaeen  Poetry  mad  Paintiug. 

CATURUS,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  Dioecia, 
order  Trlourfriii.  Geoeric  chanitier : male  flower, 
calyx  none}  corolla  three-cleft  : female  flower,  calyx 
thrcc-|»arted  } coroUanone)  styles  three;  seed-vessel 
a capsule  containing  three  seeds. 

One  species,  native  of  tbc  East  Indies. 
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CATZ&  CATZENELNBOr.EX,  a Coiintjr  of  Gfimary,  ex- 
along  the  banks  of  tbo  Rhine,  on  both  sides  of 
‘ * the  ^Iaine,  which  divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
CAVA«  former  constitutes  a part  of  the  llcsse  Province  of 
L1£R.  Stankenburg,  and  lies  between  the  Rhine,  Wetteravia, 
and  Oitcnw^d.  It  is  stated  at  -4-lt)  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  population  at  ft-1,000.  The  latter  divi- 
sion is  included  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and 
contains  nearly  half  the  iK»pulation  of  the  former. 
There  is  also  a town  and  ca.<itle  of  the  same  name  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  County,  from  which  the  latter 
seems  to  have  derived  its  appellation.  This  is  situated 
about  twenty- two  miles  from  C'oblentx,  and  near  it 
there  is  on  iron  mine. 

CAVALCADE,  Fr.  cnra/cade;  It.  case/cata,  fhomthe 
Latin  cabtiiiutt  Gr.  ra^XX^t,  a name  applied  to  the 
meaner  sort  of  horses,  from  the  Doric,  xafifiaWclv,  for 
aova/^«\Xr<»>,  to  throw  or  cast  down.  Vosiius.  A ciieo4- 
eadr  is 

A number  of  persons  proceeding  together  on  horse- 
back. 

Msny  members  of  the  House  of  Commoos,  nperlslly  those  of 
LoimIod,  wrnt  to  Oxford,  accompaaied  or  attended  with  tbe  cerc- 
noolous  rara/code  of  anucurrous  tmio  of  frieods. 

B^Acr.  CAar/r*  //.  1691. 

The  glory  sad  sfilrndnur  of  this  eava/ra^r  throtifh  the  city  is 
draerib^  at  large  by  Stow,  and  IlnlUagsbed  after  him ; aod 
therefore  I shall  omit  IL 

Strtffe.  Mematn.  Qttftn  J/ary,  «faaa,  1&.V3. 

Kelt  after  these,  there  rode  the  myal  wife 
XVitb  Emilr,  the  cause  and  (lie  reward  of  strife. 

The  folluwiiig  caval4^lde,  bi.’  three  and  three, 

Prorre^I  by  tillea  raarslial'd'  in  degree. 

Thus  ihroagfa  tli«  soiithcm  gate  they  take  their  way, 
Aod  at  the  list  arriv'd  ere  prime  of  day. 

JJryHfn,  J’al^mom  and  book  UJ. 

Quick  with  the  word  his  way  the  hero  ma>de, 
inducted  by  a glorioos  rava/cadr  i 
Pert  pctulaare  the  first  attracts  bis  err, 

And  drowsy  dulocss  slowly  saunters  by, 

With  Diahee  old,  aod  acandal  ever  new. 

And  natural  nonsense,  neither  faiic  CKir  (me. 

Snart.  Tht  UiUiad, 


CAVALPER,  (i.T  Fr.  rAeruficr,  cavalier;  It.  coca- 
Catam'cr,  adj.  I Here  / Sp.  catallcro  j immediately 
CAVALpsstan,  Mrom  the  Fr.  cAeraf;  It.  and  Sp. 
CavAi.r'xRt.Y,  [ cacallo,  from  JL«t.  ca^llus^  Sec 
CaVALLE'bO.  j Cavalcaur. 

A horseman,  one  who  rides  or  is  on  horseback. 
Then  applied,  consequently,  to 

One,  who  has  the  gallant  spirit,  and  manners  of 
men  having  the  rank  of  horseman.  See  also  the  quo- 
tation from  Clarendon. 


It  may  perhaps  see  me  stnuigc  and  incredible,  that  ao  many 
caraUrrai  should  all  fallc  in  this  one  attempt,  since  in  many  parts 
of  the  Indies,  far  smaller  numbers  in  shorter  tiineluuieperlonDed 
as  great  matters,  and  sut>doed  mighty  kingdomes. 

HmkUjfl.  Voyagta,  d/.  Laartaet  A'eyMts,  vol.  lu.  foL  691, 


And  from  those  contestations,  Uie  two  terms  of  Bamd-haad 
and  ( grew  to  b*  receiv'd  in  disranrsc,  and  were  afterwards 

nmtinned  for  tbe  most  soccinctdistioction  of  nifcctioos  Uirougb- 
ont  the  ipiarrel  t iher  who  were  looked  upon  ax  aervanu  to  the 
king,  being  then  called  Vaaatifr$i  and  the  other  of  the  rabble 
eontemised  and  despised,  under  the  name  of  Rauad-ktad, 
Iterradsa,  Uul^ry  mf  the 


UKS.  aw,  chterr, 

Keepea  be  for  everk  stTag,UDg  tlaalirrt. 

Sa(irf$f  booh  iii.  I 


( know  ail  the  sober  gcttlry  will  close  with  you,  if  they  atay  be  CAVA- 
tenderly  and  genUy  us^  \ aiul  1 will  so  use  them,  as  knowing  it  LI£R. 
to  be  tbe  common  concern,  to  amplifie,  and  not  to  lessen  our  ^ ^ _ 
Interest,  and  to  be  rareful  that  neither  tbe  eamaiUrt  nor  phaaallck 
party  bare  yet  a abarc  in  your  civil  or  mlliury  power. 

Daktr.  AfeaA’s  5precA  (a  tkt  Hautt. 

Welcome  little  tyne  theefe,  and  wvloome  todrrd  too ; I'la 
driake  to  M.  Uardolfe,  and  to  all  the  rnslerM*  about  London. 

Skaktfrar*.  Htnry  IV.  .Serend  Part,  fol.  98. 

But  while  the  king  wax  thus  beset  with  the  high  and  more 
moderate  kirk  parties,  the  old  cax-aiicrt  sent  to  him,  offortag  that, 
if  )t«  would  cast  himself  into  their  bands,  they  would  meet  him 
near  Dundee  with  a great  body. 

Bwart.  Owm  7*i'mc«,  book  i. 

My  wortliy  friend  Sir  Roger,  when  ve  are  talking  of  the  malice 
nf  parties,  very  frequenUy  tells  us  an  accident,  that  happened  to 
hiin  when  be  was  a Khool  boy,  which  wu  at  the  lime  when  Ui« 
feuds  run  high  between  tlse  Round-lieads  aod  Carafirm. 

Specletar,  No.  125. 

lint  DotvithslaiMling  all  that  could  be  said,  thn  ronfederary  for 
then)  was  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before  them  ; xbt  eawattrrUk 
party,  wbo  were  very  numerous,  joining  with  tlirm,  in  expertation 
that  U might  prore  a good  step  towards  the  return  of  the  fonner 
peerage.  Lmdtou-,  Mnaaira,  vtd.  ii.  p.  168. 

He  DVarhurttm]  very  r«t«/i>rfo  tells  ns,  that  tlieac  notes  were 
among  tbe  amusements  of  his  younger  years. 

Jiduardi.  Camana  af  Critiritva,  pref.  p.  9. 

Cavat.irr,  in  FoTtificationt  denotes  a work  of  con- 
aidcrablc  height  and  magnitude,  above  the  body  of 
the  ramparts  and  overlooking  the  exterior  of  the 
place.  Cavaliers  are  usually  formed  of  earth,  in  the 
shape  of  immense  semicircukr  mounds,  and  are  gener- 
ally placed  on  the  terrepleine  of  the  bastion,  the  shape 
of  which  they  sometimes  follow  exactly,  becoming  thus 
a second  or  interior  bastion ; they  arc  also  made  in 
the  form  of  a horse-shoe  projecting  towards  the 
country. 

Cavaliers  are  occasionally  raised  in  the  middle  of 
the  terrepleine  of  a curtain ; but  this  situation  is  not 
deemed  very  advantageous,  as  they  cannot  c«>mmand 
the  ditch  and  exterior  works  with  any  great  efficiency. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  similar  works  in  besieging 
ffirtrcsscs  j they  were  however  mere  terraces  of  wood 
and  earth  thrown  up  in  front  of  tbe  w alls  of  a place  to 
enable  the  besiegers  to  cost  their  missiles  over  with 
greater  effect.  The  moderns  have  sometimes  imitated 
these  constructions,  by  throwing  up  what  arc  called 
CaraiuTs  of  the  Trenches  on  (he  glacis ; but  of  course 
these  dangerous  and  tedious  operations  are  seldom 
resorted  to,  since  tbe  science  of  Military  Engineering 
has  received  its  great  modern  improvements. 

In  VaubanU  system  of  Tower  Bastions,  interior  bas- 
tions form  a species  of  Cavaliers ; and  in  the  more 
modern  Mortello  towers,  which  arc  now  usually  placed 
in  the  gorges  of  redoubts,  w'c  have  the  most  complete 
idea  of  the  utility  of  Cavaliers  formed  of  masonry. 

The  western  coast  of  Ireland  possessed  some  of  tbo 
most  perfect  of  these  small  forts,  of  which  Napoleon, 
in  bis  M^totres,  so  strongly  recommends  the  adoption 
on  the  coasts  of  France,  apparently,  however,  giving 
himself  the  merit  of  their  invention. 

Cavaliers  thrown  up  in  the  ditch  to  cover  a gate,  or 
for  some  other  specific  purpose,  arc  called  coticre-porfs, 
horse-thoet,  or  ptilet,  if  their  shape  is  very  irregular. 

Natural  hillocks  or  large  and  compact  masses  of  rock 
within  the  body  of  the  place  may  be  very  advan- 
tageously converted  into  Cavaliers. 

The  height  of  these  works  above  the  rampart  varies 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  number  of  guns 
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CAVA-  mounted  on  them  i»  of  course  proportioned  to  thar 
LIRR.  extent  and  utility. 

TAVuv  cavalry,  n.  Fr.  cavallerie ; horsemanship,  also 
‘ \ horsemen.  Cotgriive.  See  Cavalcade.  AppUed  to 
' ^ Military  companies  of  horsemen. 

NrTerUieW»c,  beeaMW  he  would  oot  lit  still,  nor  be  dispised 
for  his  lioQtli,  be  enforced  .\rberiu  and  AbHc  with  oUicr  eaplainea 
wmI  offiorn  o/  ibe  caiw//me,  to  nuke  Kaate  with  puissant  regi- 
meau  under  their  eondoct.  //o/Mad.  foL  191. 

They  leot  awar  their  cavairf  with  so  much  haste,  asd  in  so 
continued  a march,  that  they  wrre  posseraed  of  the  path  before 
the  body  tlie  kiog  had  *ent  could  reach  it ; whereby  they  gaiood 
their  point,  though  tbeir  amiiiy  suffered  omeb. 

Bttmef.  Otm  Timtsi.  U’tUiam  aad.Vtfry,  .^naa, 


■ ■ They  could  tell, 

How  their  louf-matchlrss  ewra/ry,  ao  oft 
OVr  hills  of  slain  by  ardent  Rupert  led, 

Whuae  dreaded  standard  Victory  had  war'd, 

HiJ  Uieet  triumphant,  there  with  noblesl  blood 
From  tbeir  g^r'd  squadrons  dy’d  the  restire  spear 
OfLoiMloa'c  Arm  militia,  and  resign'd 
I'he  well'disputed  held.  6'/*prr.  /.eaWea. 


Situation 
and  bouo< 
darics. 


Extent 
aod  {>opa> 
tat  tan. 


DWision, 


Surface. 
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CAV.^N,  tt  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster,  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  part.  It  ia 
encompassed  by  the  Counties  of  Fermnnaph,  Mona> 
ghon,  Kleath,  Longfonl,  and  Leitrim.  It  is  situated 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic,  its  extremities  beine  about  fourteen  miles 
from  each.  It  stretches  nearly  fifty  miles  from  cost 
to  west,  and  about  thirty  from  north  to  south,  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  area  of  this  County,  as  stated 
in  Beaufort's  A/emorr,  and  ttdoplcd  in  the  Population 
Returns,  is  4*0  Irish  square  miles;  and  as  each  of 
these  is  equal  to  S’993  English  square  miles,  the  whole 
area  of  the  County  will  be  about  1400  EnglLsh  square 
miles.  As  this  was  not  the  result  of  an  actual  surx'ey 
of  the  County,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  above  the 
truth  ; and  perhaps  1S200  may  be  a nearer  approxinui'> 
lion.  The  population  of  Cavan,  in  18^1,  was  found  to 
be  104,330,  and  the  number  of  houses  in  the  County 
34,744.  This  gives  nearly  sU  persons  for  each  house, 
and  to  each  square  mile.  As  there  was  no  return 
from  this  Count}',  either  of  houses  or  persons,  when 
the  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  1813,  no  comparison  can  be  formed  for  es- 
timating  the  increase  during  the  intermediate  period. 
Cavan  is  divided  into  eight  Baronies,  and  contains 
twenty*two  whole  parishes,  and  parts  of  twenty  others. 
The  Baronies  are  Castleroghan,  Clonkee,  Clonmoghan, 
Loughtee  Upper,  Loughtec  Lower,  Tullaghgarvey, 
Tullaghagh,  and  Tullahonoho. 

Cavan  is  coni|)amtively  a hilly  County,  and  the 
northern  part  in  fiartirular,  which  is  separated  from 
the  adjacent  Counties  by  the  mountains  of  Ballyna> 
gecrah,  ia  bleak  and  exposed.  In  some  districts,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  the  country  is  more  favour- 
able, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Farnham.  Much  of 
it  is  covered  with  lakes  and  bogs  ; and  these  with  the 
mountains,  according  to  .Arthur  Young's  estimate, 
include  half  the  surface.  A great  proportion  of  the 
waters  that  Issue  from  the  l^cs  of  Westmeath,  flow 
through  this  County  into  Lou4;h  Erne.  These  some- 
times meet  with  obstacles  in  their  course,  and  expand 
into  small  lakes.  Near  Virginia,  Lough  Ramor  is  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  well  stock^  with  pike  and 
trout.  Lough  Gawnagh,  out  of  which  the  Eroc  flows, 
U situated  near  Bruce-hill.  Between  Bailyborough 
and  King's  Court,  on  thn  nummit  of  a bill,  there  is  a 


celebrated  pool  called  Lough-an-Lei^hmgh‘s,  or  the  CAVAK. 
Healing*  lake  j to  which  the  aupcrstltiun  of  the  sur-  v.— 
rounding  district  has  attached  various  health-restoring 
qualities.  The  principal  river  U the  Erne,  which  as  it  Riven, 
flows  through  tlie  County,  forms  the  extensive  Lough 
Oughter,  which  contains  several  islands.  The  chief  of 
them  is  the  Clogher,  in  which  Bishop  Bedel  was  con- 
fined by  the  rebels  in  1641.  From  this  lake  the  £mo 
issues  in  an  increased  stream,  and  falls  into  Lough 
Erne. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  this  County  is  chiefly 
a cold  wet  clay,  though  in  a few  places,  especially  near  tivstionsad 
Farnham,  a good  loam  is  found  incumbent  on  a slaty  prodnets. 
gmvcl.  In  some  spots  the  soil  is  dry,  rocky,  and  rough. 

Dry  gravel  is  aUo  found  in  particular  districts,  and 
peat  and  bc^-carth  abound  in  others.  Few  mineral 
products  of  value  are  obtained  in  Cavan.  The  County 
is  supplied  with  coals  from  Newry  ; and  though  lime- 
stone abounds  in  several  places,  it  is  but  little  used  as 
a manure.  Iron  is  said  to  have  been  once  obtained,  but 
none  is  found  at  present.  Several  mineral  waters  are 
met  with,  but  their  ingredients  have  not  been  correctly 
ascertained.  The  agriculture  of  this  County  has  parti- 
cipated hut  little  in  the  improvements  of  mc^em  times. 

Most  of  the  estates  are  small,  and  the  division  of  the 
lands  among  the  occupants  is  minute.  They  vary 
from  two  to  twenty  acres,  which  ore  generally  let  to 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
whose  other  cinploynients  enable  them  to  pay  a high 
rent  for  them.  The  chief  object  of  these  cultivators  is 
to  raise  oats  and  potatoes  for  the  sup)>ort  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  flax  for  the  employment  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  land  is  mostly  tilled  with  the  spade,  and 
where  the  plough  is  employed  its  use  is  yet  very  im- 
perfect. AVheat  is  very  seldom  sown,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  produce  of  the  Count}-  at  all  exceeds  its 
consumption,  os  scarcely  any  is  brought  to  Dublin 
market.  The  coldness  and  moistness  of  the  climate 
of  several  parts  of  it,  are  great  obstacles  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, as  they  render  its  ripening  very  ^M-ecarious.  V’ery 
few  dairy  foinns  are  found  in  Cavan  ; but  those  which  Osine*. 
exist,  siace  they  occupy  the  best  land,  afford  a consider- 
able quantity  of  butter.  On  all  the  small  holdings  pigs 
and  goats  are  the  principal  stock.  Little  wood  is  now  Wood, 
to  be  seen  in  this  County,  though  some  parts  of  it 
appear  to  have  been  once  well  wo^ed. 

Cavan  may  be  reckoned  among  the  manufacturing  MoBafae- 
Counties  of  Ireland  ; and  the  growth,  dressing,  and  tures. 
spinning  of  flax  form  a great  part  of  the  industry  of 
Its  inhabitants.  More  than  4000  acres  of  flax  are,  In 
some  years  grown,  which  is  chiefly  converted  by  the 
women  and  children  into  yam.  iiome  of  this  is  woven, 
and  the  rest  sent  into  other  Counties.  The  chief  mar- 
kets for  linen  are  those  of  Killcshandra  and  Cootehill, 
where  it  is  sold  both  brown  and  bLcacbcd.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Cavan  live  very  frugally;  as  oatmeal 
and  potatoes  are  almost  the  only  articles  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  maricets.  According  to  an  official  return 
mode  in  1831,  there  were  fifty  resident  Frotestant 
Clergymen  in  this  County,  forty-three  Roman  Catholic  PHiflei. 
Priests,  and  eight  Dissenters.  The  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  however,  includes  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants. 

Most  of  the  towns  in  the  County  of  Cavan  are  poor  Priocipal 
places ; several  of  them  hove  weekly  markets,  but  only  towns, 
two  or  three  deserve  description.  Cavan  is  the  County  C«ts& 
town,  and  is  situated  on  a small  river  of  the  same 
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CAVAN,  nnme.  Its  prinripal  streets  C'ontain  a few  good  housesj 
— but  many  of  the  uthcrs  are  mere  Irish  hovels.  There 
is  a t?«urt-houfec  and  a Jail,  and  the  aiisizes  are  held 
^ here.  There  arc  also  a County  Intirmary  and  Itarracks, 
in  which  a Ijody  of  troops  are  usually  stalionctl.  Cavan 
has  a weekly  market  on  Tuesdays.  It  w as  burned  down 
in  l<»90,when  the  Ihikc  of  llerwick  wasdefeatwlncar  it. 
CooteluU,  Coou-hill  is  n neat  small  town  in  this  County,  agree- 
ably  situnted  on  a river  of  the  same  name.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  carrictl  on  there  to  a rnnsidrrablc  ex- 
tent. Helnirbel  has  alread}  been  noticed.  The  other 
chief  place*  are  Hailyliorough,  lUilyconncll,  Ually- 
hayes.  Killcshandm,  King's  (.  tmri  and  Sbcrcuek  j but 
none  of  them  contain  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of 
notice. 

CA VANILL  A,  in  J9of<niy.  a genus  of  the  class  fJtoerta, 
order  THramiria.  Cicneric  character  ; male  flower, 
calyx  four-cleft  { cortdla  none:  female  flower,  calyx 
four-cleft.  su|>erior  ; corolla  none;  style  radiated,  ou 
the  apex  of  the  germen ; nut  two-edged,  rugose,  onc- 
eellcd. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

CA\'ATiNA,  in  A/wiir,  a short  oir  which  has  no 
second  |mrt. 

C.\l'(  A,  a large  river  of  South  Anterica.  which  ori- 
ginate* in  the  Frovinc«;of  F«j»ayjin,  between  the  great 
western  and  the  middle  ridge  of  the  Andes.  It  jkisscs 
through  the  Province  of  Anttoquiu  into  tluit  of  Cur- 
thagena ; and  after  collecting  the  waters  of  several 
other  rivers  in  a course  of  aljout  50b  miles,  it  beeomes 
a copious  slretun  arnl  falls  into  the  Magdalena.  It 
flows  either  through  or  near  the  cities  of  Popayan, 
Buga,  Cali,  Ansema,  and  .Antk>quia.  As  much  of  this 
coarse  is  through  rucks,  it  is  of  ItUlc  use  to  nav'tgatiou 
except  to  the  Indiam,  who  are  dexterous  in  the 
maiiageuent  of  their  canoes,  that  they  pass  among 
these  rocks  with  very  few  accidents. 

CAUC.ALlS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  claiui  Pm- 
taruirui,  order  Dig^nia,  natural  order  VmbeUi/era.  Ge- 
Iteric  character : comila  radiate ; fruit  nearly  oval, 
striated,  rough  with  rigid  bristles;  some  flowers 
abortive. 

Twcnly-lwo. species,  Uiifolm,  anikrunu, 

mfetla,  and  nodota,  are.  natives  of  England.  Em.  Bot. 

CAIJCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  Ute  class 
riemndria.  order  Trigyaia.  Generic  character;  calyx 
ooe-Waved,beU*sbaped,  iive-clcft ; corolla,  petals  five, 
ciliated;  germen  superior,  oval,  villous;  stiguias 
trvncat^. 

One  species,  a shrub,  native  of  America.  Lamarck, 

Encif. 

CAUCASUS,  an  extensive  chain  of  mouutiuns  in 
fiUettinn  Asia,  stretching  from  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
*?^***°*  shores  of  the  Cnsfuan  Sen,  and  sending  off  many 
ckaia  brunches  which  diversify  the  adjacent  country.  Some 
of  these  apparently  sweep  roumi  the  southern  con*l)i 
of  the  latter  sea,  and  with  little  interruption  extend  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Uindb  Cush.  This  classic 
ridge  stretches  through  a S|iace  of  about  400  miles  in 
extent,  and  forms  an  idmost  impassable  barrier  between 
Bua»iu,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  It  combines  the  moet 
desolate  peaks  with  the  moat  fertile  valet,  and  regions 
of  perpetual  snow  with  valUes  where  the  heal  it  quite 
opprt'ssivc.  Fi^m  the  tSeppe  of  Kuma,one  of  the  most 
exteiwivc  plains  in  the  Old  World,  situated  on  lha 
north  of  this  chain,  the  Caucasian  Mountains  are  seen 
in  oU  their  majestic  grandeur,  and  apparently  form  two 


separate  chains,  rising  above  each  other.  The  southern,  CAf  - 
which  is  the  highest,  is  covered  with  pcrj>ctual  snow,  CA.S11& 
but  the  northern  is  leas  elevated,  and  is  callctl  the 
Bhiik  lUiigf,  in  contrailisiinction  to  the  opposite 
chain,  which,  a*  was  before  observed,  is  always  chu! 
in  white.  The  highest  |«irl  of  these  mountains  is  to- 
ward* the  centre,  from  which  they  decrease  both  wnvs 
towards  the  opposite  seas.  'l*he  most  elevated  sumniit  in^rhest 
of  the  whole  duin  is  ELbiir*,  which  M.  Kbproth 
considers  us  the  rival  of  Mont  Plane,  and  wc  have 
even  seen  a much  greater  altitude  n.s.signcd  to  U than 
is  known  to  belong  to  that  niouutuin.  There  is  also 
another  peak  which  is  not  much  inferior,  called  Kazi- 
beg.  Human  fed  have  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  the 
former  of  these  mountains,  and  the  (.'aucasi.ms  imagine 
that  it  emmot  be  accomplislicd  w-itlmut  the  speciai 
t>crTni.ssion  of  the  Peity.  The  vollies  at  its  base  are 
wholly  unlnhuliited,  iuid  consist  chiefly  of  marshes 
formcil  by  the  partial  melting  of  the  snows  during 
summer.  A tradition  is  still  preserved  among  the 
native*  of  this  elevated  district,  th.il  the  ark  first 
grounded  upon  this  sumniit,  but  was  afterwards  driven 
to  Mount  Ararat.  The  whole  tract  included  under  the 
ap;»ellatian  of  Caucasus,  exhibits  the  most  diversified 
aspect.  In  some  parts  these  mountains  present  abrupt 
anri  terrific  precipices,  and  arc  intersected  by  deep  and 
narrow  vnllies.  In  other  places  they  stretch  into 
plain*.  The  {van  which  is  covered  with  jieriiecual 
snow  i*  seldom  more  than  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth, 
borne  of  the  level  tracts  and  the  vallies  ore  fertile,  but 
most  of  the  other  parts  arc  rocky  and  barren  in  the 
extreme.  The  products  ore  equally  varied  ; but  culti-  VrtreuWe 
vatlon  has  yet  miule  but  com|Kirativ  cly  little  prioress,  products. 
Barley  mul  oats  however  tue  grown  on  the  sides  of  these 
mountainn,  in  latitude  42°,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
1000  toises.  Different  minerals  arc  kiKjwn  to  abound 
in  various  |Mirts  of  this  region,  yet  they  arc  but  little 
sought  for,  except  os  washed  down  by  the  torrents. 
Numerous  nnini^s  frequent  these  recesses,  Icofwrds, 
wolves,  jackals,  wild  cats,  hares,  and  others.  Among 
the  birds  ore  pheosauu,  partridges,  and  bustards,  w hich 
ore  common,  with  several  others  of  the  smaller  kinds. 

These  mountains  arc  peopled  by  a variety  of  tribes, 
differing  from  each  other  in  manners,  customs,  uml 
civilisation.  Some  of  these  are  indigenous,  while  lobablumn 
others  have  taken  refuge  there  from  the  successive  inva- 
sions which  have  desobued  western  Asia.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  Sclovonians,  Persians,  Jews,  Arabs,  and 
Tatars;  and  arc  in  Religion  Christians,  MohaiuincNJan*, 
and  Pagans.  M.  Blumenbach,  in  bis  De  Qeneris  Hu- 
fitoai  l arieiaU  Satitd  DisKTlatio,  makes  the  Caucasian 
tribes  the  basis  of  one  of  the  five  primary  classes  into 
which  he  divides  Uic  whole  human  race.  The  charac-  DUtin- 
teristics  of  this  dsua  are,  the  skin  white,  the  checks  (uwhiftfr 
red,  the  hair  soft,  long,  an<i  undulating,  generally  ehMxrtcr- 
brown,  but  sometime.* verging  towards  yellow  or  black. 

The  bead  is  symmetrical  and  rather  globular;  the  fore- 
head moderately  expanded,  the  check  bones  narrow 
but  not  prominent,  the  face  oval,  the  nose  narrow  and 
slightly  aquiline,  the  lips  gently  turned  out,  the  chin 
full  and  round,  and  the  facial  angle  lar^.  Some  of  these 
tribes  Iwive  acknowledged  the  aulhority  of  Ru.<sia,  but 
this  is  a verv  preenriuus  subiiu&sion,  and  at  best  is 
little  more  than  nominal. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  tribes  arc  the  Circa.*-  Prinrip*! 
sians  aod  the  Georgians.  The  females  of  both  the.se  tribes, 
countries,  especially  the  loiter,  hove  long  been  the 
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pride  of  eMtern  harems.  Thcte  regions  still  present  a 
complete  picture  of  Europe  during  the  height  of  the 
feudal  system.  Tlicy  arc  in  gunend  ruled  by  i^incea 
who  hold  their  poaseasioos  by  miliunr  service,  and 
nre  encompas.'ied  by  vuasnU,  whom  they  consider 
merely  as  slaics.  Tlie  Chiefs  or  rulers  are  Ciilled 
li ideas,  and  the  common  people  consiat  of  two  separate 
classes  j the  one  is  comptwed  of  hereditary  and 

the  other  of  tibsolute  slaves  taken  in  their  plundering 
excursions.  Many  of  the  Cruotisiaa  tribes  arc  perfectly 
indc{>endenc  of  all  others,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  pluniler  taken  in  their  predatory  w ars  ug:unst 
those  who  inhabit  the  adjacent  districts  ; and  to  such 
a height  is  this  warfare  curried,  that  the  sower  who 
scatters  the  seed,  and  the  reaper  who  gathers  the 
sheaves,  are  equally  liable  to  an  assault,  and  the  implc* 
menls  of  husbandry  are  not  more  essential  to  the  bar- 
vest  tlian  the  carbine,  the  pistol,  ami  the  sabre. 

Caccasi's,  (fovcBN'MKxT  Of,  ft  Provlnce  of  the  Rus* 
siao  Empire,  w hich  takes  Its  name  from  the  chain  of 
mountains  already  described,  and  includes  a great  port 
of  that  range.  On  the  north  it  joins  the  Governments 
of  Saratov,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacs.  On  the  east  it  Is  bounded  by  the  Govern* 
meat  of  Uht,  the  river  Urol  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  Utc  south  it  borders  upon  the  Persiaa  and  Tur- 
kish dominions,  and  the  territories  of  the  independent 
Gibes;  while  the  sea  of  .\zufund  the  Province  of  Tau* 
rida  limit  it  towanU  the  west.  This  Government 
was  first  established  in  17b&,  and  includes  the  Province 
of  Astrac.'in.  Independently  of  this  latter  Province, 
the  Gorernment  of  Caucasus  is  divided  into  five 
Circles,  Georgtevsk,  Alexandrov,  Stavnjpol,  Kizlnr, 
ami  Mozdok.  'Hie  whole  area  is  states!  at  5a,120  square 
miles,  which  U nearly  equal  in  extent  to  both  England 
and  Wales.  The  population  is  about  105, OUO,  which 
is  nearly  two  persons  to  each  square  mile.  This  Go* 
veruincnt  is  intersected  by  the  Volga  ^ and  a chain  of 
forts  was  constructed  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  which 
extemis  from  the  shores  of  the  Rlack  Sea  to  those  of 
the  Caspian,  and  were  dejignwl  to  keep  the  warlike 
inhabitants  in  check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making 
predatory  excursions  among  the  more  peacet’ul  of  the 
iinjterial  subjects.  The  priucipal  tow  ns  in  thi>  iiovem* 
ment  are  Gcorgtevsk,  Mozdok,  Ekateriuogrud,  Kiilar, 
Kiskaya.  The  Cnpitd  of  the  Province  is  Georgievsk, 
which  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  great  steppe  of  the 
Kuma,  and  of  a small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
founded  in  1777*  when  the  above-mentioned  line  of 
forts  was  established.  Most  of  tbe  bouses  are  only 
slight  wooden  tenements,  and  the  towu  Is  conridered  to 
be  very  unhealthy  in  autumn.  I^Ioidok  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  other  places,  and  stands  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Terek.  It  was  built  in  1703,  and 
terminates  (he  line  of  forts  along  that  river.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  3000,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Armenians,  C^rgians,  and  baptized  Circassiana,  with  a 
few  Greeks  and  Uussiana.  They  are  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  raising  vines  and  sUk,  and  manufacturing 
leather  and  brandy,  and  in  carrying  on  a commercial 
intercourse  with  the  adjacent  mountaineers.  Ekate* 
rinograd  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Malca,  about 
1060  miles  nearly  south-southeast  of  St.  Petersburg^ 
and  coutains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  similarly 
employed  to  those  of  Moadok.  Kizlor  is  situated 
towards  the  south-east  of  the  Province,  and  was  built 
Ln  1735,  as  a frontier  town  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
and  stands  on  a river  at  a short  distance  &om  the 


Caspian  Sea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  and  CAU- 

flourisbing  places  in  the  Province,  and  perhaps  the 

most  populous.  It  is  chiefly  inluibited  byCos%acs,who  mf>jt  nr~ 

profess  the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  doc* 

trines  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  environs  are  very  CAVE. 

fertile  both  in  grain  and  fruit,  as  well  as  abujidant  in  'w— 

game. 

Under  the  head  of  Kavkaz,  (the  Russian  name  of 
Caucasus,)  will  be  found  a more  detailed  account  of 
the  various  tribes  inhabiting  this  cliain  of  mountains, 
as  well  as  an  alistraet  of  the  geological  and  physical 
observations  of  Messrs.  Von  Engelhardt  and  Parrot,^ 
which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  offer  to  our  readers, 
and  ivhich  cxintain  the  most  important  p.xrticulars 
relative  to  this  District. 

CA''UI).\L,  odj.  l Lut.  rauda,  a toil.  Of  unknown 

Ca'udate.  J etymology. 

How  Jove  bis  Utantlrr  itiakcs,  aod  liglitn>o;r  new, 

How  with  the  bolt  he  strike*  the  earth  beiuw. 

How  camote,  eriaite,  cauiimtr  lUars  are  frtiu'd, 

I luMw,  toy  akill  witli  yrule  my  heart  eulUm  «l. 

Fitirfaj!,  G«Hfrrg  9f  book  Itv.  St.  44. 

Ihe  tul  is  sVender,  of  Uie  same  length  u the  remainder  uf  the 
body  to  the  note,  and  termlnMes  in  a siuaU  e«M«b/  fin. 

Ptnum»t.  Zo»l9fy,  The  Cuvier  Ray. 

CA'UDLE,  e.  \ Fr.  cAudeaa,  from  r^auef ; Lat.  ca- 

Ca'VDLC,  n.  X /idus,  warm;  q.  a warm  drink;  of 
eggs,  wine,  bread,  stigar  and  spices,  bkinner. 

Hr  mi(tr  ho  at  U diner  abbr  bUrued  al  so  wvt, 

Aa  me  »riy  **  wau  ieh  am  <kd,  make  me  a autdei." 

Jt  OlvumUTf  p. 

I Will  the  cold  brooke 

Candied  wktb  ice.  euwelie  thy  moratag  taste 
To  core  thy  o’re-ni|rbts  surfrt. 

SAa^jyeare.  Tim«n  0/  AtAtm,  fol.  92. 

- O tcU  cur,  food  Dumainc; 

And  gentle  Longauhl,  whiTc  lien  tby  yainc? 

Aitd  where  my  lirdgrs?  all  about  the  brest: 

A caudle  iuM  ! ' /th  Amt's  Laiaur  LoH,  ful.  134. 

If  a man  laments  in  company,  where  Ute  re«>t  are  In  bumoar 
etwtigh  to  cojoy  the  mselves.  ha  should  not  take  it  111  if  a servant 
is  order’d  to  present  him  with  a parriogcr  of  caK<f/«  or  posset 
drink,  bv  way  uf  luliuonition  that  be  go  buxne  to  bed. 

HynUter,  No.  143. 

.She's  gone ! but  there’s  another  io  her  stead. 

Fur  of  a princes*  Charlotte’s  brought  to  bed 
Oil ! could  1 blit  have  had  nnr  sin;:le  sup, 

One  single  sniff,  at  Charlotte’s  emudie  cop  ! 

H’artaa,  TAe  (/jr/ord  y’evsmam’t  Vme  fur  1767. 


CAVE,  tJ. 

Cate,  n. 

Ca'vee)!,  n. 
Ca^vebned,  <kd). 
Ca'vxrxoce, 
Ca'vity,  n. 
Cavk-ksepi.vo,  adj. 
CaTE'KXSPBK,  fl. 


) 


Fr.  core ; It.  raw ; Sp.  cucia, 
mwi  i Lat.  r«CM.  \ arro  and 

iFestus  think  a vhao  dutuai. 
f-’Adus  is  properly  a vtisI  gap  or 
opening,  (caslus  Akifas)  from 
the  ancient  x<^‘fur 
to  ga|Kr,  to  open.  \'ossius. 


Bat  or  hia  here  was  dipped  nrysbare, 

That  waa  no  bond  with  widen  men  might  Idm  bind, 

Bot  DOW  he  is  In  prison  la  a ewee 
Whereat  they  made  him  at  ilie  querns  grinde. 

CAoMcer.  2'Ae  MomAa  7aU,  v.  14077. 

Under  aa  hflle  there  la  a nwe, 

'Wliiche  of  the  aonne  maie  do<  banc 
80  that  DO  man  maie  knowc  aright 
The  poynt  betweae  ibe  dale  and  night. 

Cvu'cr.  Camf.  Am.  book  Iv.  foL  80. 

Thei  eriden  ia  wfldirBeiRi  la  monoterns  and  dennyt  aaJ  eauya 
of  the  erthe.  \i’icUf.  EArrui*,  eh.  li. 

They  waaderad  In  wUdtraess,  la  mtoinUyBca,  io  deoees  and 
cane*  of  the  earth.  /fiMc,  IWI. 
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But  irrMu*  wood  lik«  a jarUivd  frowei,  aad  hfdes  them  al  wltk 
ubiidfr 

And  ia  the  middi  a pleMatini  c*ue  Uierc  Blimti  of  nature  mad*, 
WTiere  aita  the  nympbe*  amoag  the  apringi  in  a«au  of  moose  aod 
atOM.  /’Acer.  tImeUUtf  book  L p.  2A> 

Voder  one  rocbr  lav  w^hia  aoe  reteme. 

There  sol  thow  f)md  the  godly  propbctea 
Full  of  the  sprete  dluio«< 

Jhm^Uu.  Bntad«*,  book  iii>  ful>  B2. 

. AUHoaab  perhaps 

It  may  be  heard  at  rourt,  UuU  such  aa  vee 
C«ae  b«ere,  bunt  fcwcre,  are  out-lawca,  and  in  lime 
May  make  some  atrongtr  bend. 

Skmiujttmre.  VymhthHtf  foK  3SS. 

For  many  a firld-bredd  herdsman,  (rabeani  still,} 

Hast  thou  made  druwor,  the  roiwTaf#  of  the  UlU 
Where  hia  retreates  lie,  with  hit  belplcaar  teares. 

CiMpmtM.  //ymae  f*  UerauM. 

The  aea-npnphs  that  iJk  watry  rffrem#  keep. 

Hare  aeni  their  pearls  and  rubies  from  the  iletp, 

To  deck  thy  lore  ; and  plac'd  by  thee  they  drew 
More  lustre  to  them,  than  where  firat  tliey  grew. 

,4rck.  iKiUvH.  r>*«  Mr.  J.  Donne  and  Ait  t*onm. 

The  fire  of  aa  orva  ia  a fit  aim'ditude  of  a Are  within,  aa  into 
which  fire  k put  to  heat  It,  and  tbc  beat  maile  more  intenae  by  tbe 
envitf  or  hollowness  of  the  place. 

CWdiriN.  vol.  iii.  p.  5o3> 

In  other  places  there  be  also  cewj  and  boles  of  a propbeticall 
po«*er ; by  the  eihalation  of  which,  men  arc  iatoxicatr,  and  as  it 
were  druueo,  and  to  foretell  things  to  come,  as  at  t>elpld,  the 
moat  renowned  oracle.  Htliand.  rol,  1.  fol.  41. 

The  otlier  errour  may  be,  for  that  tli*  object  of  light  doth  strike 
npon  the  pi»p511  of  tbc  eie,  directly  without  any  interception  { 
vberew  the  cme  of  the  rare  doth  boM  olf  the  aouod  a little  from 
the  orsan  ; and  ao  nererthrlrss  there  » some  distance  m}uired  in 
both.  ' iAicen.  A'e/i<re/  liutory,  Oiti.  lU.  scc.  273. 

Their  amootbneas,  like  a goodly  champaign  plain, 

Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creepj 
lo  men,  as  in  a rough-grown  grore,  remain 
Capr-kerpimf  erils  that  obscurely  airep. 

SAnAiprart.  Rttpe  of  Zsktycc. 

I hop*  I dreamc  i 

For  ao  I ihonght  1 was  a caut.kttperp 
And  cot^e  to  honest  creaturea. 

Id.  rymie/we,  fol.  390. 

Those  that  desttiadcd  into  the  cere  of  Trophonim,  were  ftrrt 
to  be  tried  by  many  aacrifirea,  wl>etlier  they  were  fit  to  enter  it 
or  not,  aud  iwy  were  to  pray  before  an  image  of  Hirdalm's 
making,  which  none  else  were  alk>wed  to  ace.  and  then  nflcrotbcr 
preparation  they  were  Ut  into  that  dreadful  place,  where  they 
•aw  amt  Iward  strange  things  which  lltey  dbeorered  to  Ut*  prwsU 
when  they  came  forth.  5/jWiiij/fcc/,  Tol.  ill.  acrid.  13, 

From  out  the  rock's  wide  oterriu  deep  below 
Tlie  rushing  ocean  rises  to  ita  flow ; 

And,  ebbiogt  here  retires  j within  ita  sides. 

In  rootny  envet  the  god  o^  sen  resides- 

Hnghct.  The  Court  of  Srfdteor. 

Upon  wfighliur  the  heart  in  my  band,  I found  it  to  Iw  citrcinrly 
light,  and  cooscc|uenUy  rrry  hollow,  which  I did  not  wonder  at, 
when,  u|M>n  looking  inside  of  it,  I saw  multitudes  of  celts  and 
can/i>s  running  one  within  anuiher.  SpoctotoTy  No.  3hl. 

The  first  ruile  essay  of  nature  had  been  ao  mneb  improred  by 
human  labour,  that  t\it  care  contained  Mnneral  apartmeola  appro* 
priatedto  different  ufe-s,aad  often  afforded  lodging  for  trarellen, 
wliom  darkness  or  icoipeaLs  happened  to  orrrlake. 

JoAnton,  Htititloty  cb.  xxi. 

I will  teach  you  to  pierce  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring 
out  from  the  rercciu  of  tbc  mountains  metals  which  shall  give 
•Irengtb  to  your  hands,  aud  security  to  your  bodies,  by  which  yon 
may  he  covered  from  the  assaults  of  the  ftercest  beasU,  and  with 
vhich  voo  shall  fell  the  oak,  aud  divide  rocks,  and  subject  all 
nature  to  your  use  and  plesksure.  u.  The  Ramblfr,  No.  33. 


Amid  the  fearful  trance,  a thnnd’ringsonnd 
Me  bears,  and  thrice  the  hollow  decks  rebound  % 
llpstarting  from  hk  couch  on  deck  Iw  sprang. 

Thrice  with  shrill  note  tbe  boatswain's  whisUa  rang, 

All  bands  unmoor  t proclaims  the  boatswain's  cry, 

All  bands  unmoor  I tne  carem'd  rocks  reply. 

FmUoner.  SAipitrecA,  can.  1. 

The  town  and  temple  of  Delphi  were  seated  on  a bare  and 
cwrerMowr  rock  ; defended,  on  all  aidca,  with  precipices,  instead  of 
waila.  ff'nrhmrtom.  JttUon,  t^k  U.  ch.  rl. 

CAVEAT,  tn  Law,  a Process  in  tUe  Spiritual  Court, 
to  st(^  the  probate  of  u Will,  &c.  or  tbe  institution 
of  a Clerk  to  a BeneHce.  When  a Caveat  U entered 
against  on  iitatitulion, if  the  Bishop  afterwards  institutes 
a Clerk,  such  institution  is  void  j the  Caveat  being  a 
supersedeas.  A Caveat  entered  in  the  life*time  of  the 
Incumbent  bos  been  ailjudged  void,  though  if  entered 
**  dead  or  dying,"  it  will  hold  good  for  a month.  And 
should  the  Incumbent  die  then,  for  six  months  after 
his  death.  A Caveat  entered  against  a Will,  is  said 
by  the  rules  of  the  Spiritual  Court  to  remain  in  force 
fur  three  months,  and  that  w Idle  it  is  pending  a probate 
cannot  be  granted;  but  whether  the  law  recognises  a 
Caveat,  ami  allows  it  so  to  opemte,  or  whether  it 
only  regard#  it  as  a mere  cautionary  act  by  a stranpjr 
to  prevent  the  Ordinary  from  committing  a wrong,  is  a 
point  upon  which  tbc  Judges  of  the  Temporal  Courts 
have  differed.  /fep.  191 ; Cro.  Jac.  463. 

CAVKKY  or  Cavkri,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Snt- 
nail,(Satya'nudi)  or  Holy  Rivers  of  HindustAn.  It  rises 
in  the  western  G hits,  not  very  far  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  in  about  1!^  N.  lat.  and  75‘^3(V  E.  long.,  and 
passing  through  the  Mysore,  (MaJsur,)  separates 
Colmbetnre,  (Ciiyuininmaldr)  from  Salem  (Chclutn,) 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Tonjore,  (*l*an- 
jaur,)  a State  now  incorporated  in  the  province  of  the 
Carnklic,  pours  its  waters  by  various  mouths,  into  the 
Bayof  Bengal.  Itha.s  a winding  course  ofnearly  400 
miles,  between  bonks  no  where  steep ; though  its 
channel  is  generally  stony.  Near  RAy&rattah  it  falls 
abrujitly  over  a precipice  into  the  plains  of  the  Car- 
nktic,  through  which  it  glides  gently  to  the  sea. 
Rising  in  the  western,  receiving  the  w.aters  of  streams 
from  the  southern,  and  itself  traversing  the  casiem 
brunches  of  the  G’hkts,  those  elevated  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  skirt  each  side  uf  the  peninsula.  It  is 
supplied  by  all  the  periodical  rains  which  come  with 
either  monsoon,  and  thus  affords  constant  means  of 
irrigation  to  the  table-land  above,  and  the  plains 
below  the  mountains  through  which  it  passes.  Op- 
posite to  Trichinopoly,  Cfii'ucbinApaii,)  it  divides  Into 
two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of  Seringham, 
(Sircngam.)  The  northern  branch,  which  is  the 
broadest,  U called  Coleroon,  fColJadam  or  Colloram.) 
Colirru,  according  to  Fra  Paolino,  and  runs  into  the 
sea  by  two  channels ; the  southern,  retaining  the  name 
of  the  parent  stream,  has  been  diverted  into  a variety 
of  channels,  by  the  industry  of  the  ancient  Ilindhs, 
and  it  gives  extraordinary  fertility  to  the  plains  of 
Tanjahr.  A vast  artiheial  mound,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Sfrengam,  prevents  the  waters 
of  the  C4v^ri  from  uniting  with  those  of  the  Collaram, 
which  here  run  at  a level  lower  than  that  of  the 
C6v6rf  by  twenty  feet,  Hamilton’s //otc/os/oa,  H.364. 

CAVIA,  Cuv.  j Catg,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animaU,  belonging  to  the  family  litmicUttn'uluta,  onler 
Rodtalia,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character:  four  toes  before,  and  three 
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CAVIA.  behind,  separate  and  armed  with  broad  nails  ; the 
— molar  teeth  having  but  a single  lamina  notched  singly 
Cavil,  ©n  the  inner  edge  in  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the 
outer  edge  of  those  in  the  upper;  no  tail. 

This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  genus  IIydn>^ 
chaTU4,  from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  Cuvier; 
both  were  formerly  described  by  Linnscus  and  Fallas, 
under  the  name  Curia,  but  they  differ  very  materially 
in  the  structure  of  the  teeth.  Cuvier  considers  the 
C .iperea,  Klein  ; Rock  Cary,  Pen.  ; to  be  the  animal 
from  which  our  Guinea  Pig  is  derived.  The  Hock 
Cavy  bos  the  upper  Up  divided;  cars  short;  upper 
part  of  the  body  black,  mottled  with  tawny;  throat 
and  kelly  white.  It  inhabits  Brasil,  living  in  holes  of 
rocks,  and  is  hunted  for  food,  being  considered 
superior  to  our  RabbiLs. 

C.  Cohaya,  Gmcl. ; h Cochon  <T/Rde,  Buff.;  Rettlcu 
Cary,  Pen. ; Guiitea  Pig,  Kdwartis.  Upper  lip  half 
divided;  cars  large,  broad,  and  rounded;  hair  coarse 
and  bristly,  like  that  of  a Pig;  general  colour  white 
and  marked  with  irregular  blotchc.'i  of  orange  and 
black.  This  little  aniinul  is  well  known,  being  often 
kept  in  houses,  under  a supposition  that  its  smell  drives 
away  the  Rata.  It  is  cheerful  and  lively,  but  very  shy 
and  timid,  running  about  continually,  and  making  a 
grunting  kind  of  noise ; is  much  attached  to  the 


to  cacii,  is  to  guard  against  imaginary  or  trilling  risks  CAVIL, 
or  diflicullies  j to  invent  trifling  difficulties,  to  raise 
captious  objectioua;  objections  merely  verbal; — to 
carp,  to  wrangle. 

FlDslIr  yf  yon  be  voyde  of  beW fe  ia  racbe  tkySKet  u are  spiri- 
tual, and  Ttertaine  unto  the  sonlr,  wbrras  ye  can  not  tbwarte  and 
tmtttfU  in  ttie  lliiogn  v*o«i  we  doom  before  your  iyce,  then  do  you 


plainly  declare  your  obBtloate  malice. 


VttmU.  iJark,  eb.  U. 


female,  for  which  the  males  often  fight  till  one  be 
killed ; it  spends  its  time  in  sleeping,  eating,  and 
playingwdth  its  companion;  is  very  proUBc,  beginning 
to  breed  when  two  months  old.  and  bringing  from  four 
to  twelve  at  a birth  ; but  their  Inerense  is  much  kept 
down  by  their  susceptibility  of  cold,  which  destroys 
very  many  of  them. 

See  Linnoci  Sy$tcma  Nalttue  $ Cuvier,  R^gne  ^Ntmaf ; 
Pennant’s  Hiitory  of  QuadrupetU, 

C.WTAR,  or  Cstiabe,  is  the  roc  of  the  Beluga,  (or 
Bicluga,  /Icipenter  ffusoof  Linnieus,)  and  Sevriuga,  (A. 
Rutfunut,)  two  kinds  of  Sturgeon  found  in  the  Danube, 
Yai'k,  and  particularly  the  V'olgn,  and  in  the  sea  near 
their  mouths.  That  of  the  latter  is  the  most  csteeuicd. 
The  roc  of  this  lish,  when  cleared  of  all  the  nerv  es  or 
fibres.  U washed  in  vinegar,  spread  out  on  a table, 
salted  and  pressed  in  a bag  ; after  which  it  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a vessel,  having  a hole  at  the  bottom  to 
let  any  moisture  that  may  drain  off,  escape.  ^Vhc^ 
sufficiently  drained,  the  roc  is  potted,  soft,  for  use.  Its 
colour  is  a dark  bottle-green,  almost  bhick,  occasion' 
ally  sjjcckled  with  a few  while  spoU ; and  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  table,  is  to  beat  it  up  with 
vinegar,  like  the  dressing  for  a sallad ; it  then  becomes 
cream-coloured  and  loses  the  crude  taste  which  makes 
it  very  disagreeable  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  eat  it. 
It  is  a very  considerable  article  of  commerce  at  Aslra- 
khan  ; and  is  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  Russia 
and  the  Levant,  where  it  is  commonly  eaten  spread 
upon  bread,  or  brea<l  and  butter,  without  any  prepam- 
tion  whatever. 

See  l*aUfis,  Travels  in  Souihtm  Rtistia,  &c. ; and  Art. 
Astbakiiav,  vol.  xvHL  51. 

C.V\  IL,  r.  Fr.  cori/frr;  It.  cnviltare  j Sp. 

Ca'vii.,  n.  ieacilar;  Lat.  rarilior,  from  rartre, 

Cavii.iji'tiox,  I Carerepropri>  nt  jurUconsultorum. 

Ca^’villcb,  \ CariBari  est  legulfhrum  nc  rabu- 

Ca\ii.lixo,  n.  //artfm^forrniiaai.  Vossius. 

('A'vjLuifc?.v,  1 Carere  is,  to  be  wary,  to  be  cir> 

fVviLLncs,  od;.  lcums})ect,  to  provide  against 

(Vvii.u»i?si,Y.  / ri.«ks  or  contingencies.  CueHtari, 

TOL.  XCX. 


And  In  Uiin  bond  tbon  tliiilt  U hsve  snon, 
t>Q  tbit  condiUim,  simI  other  boo, 

Thtt  Ibuu  depirt  it  M>,  tny  drre  brcitlicr, 

Th^t  every  frere  have  u taoeli  as  oiber : 

This  abalt  thou  Rvrere  on  tby  profcMion 
Witbouten  fraud  or  ranVa/iM. 

i'Aauerr.  ‘J'Ar  Sotupmturea  Tale,  v.  7719. 

Elt  h>i  pre^naunt  wit  could  not  baoc  pataed  It  *o  elrane  oner, 
but  irouM  bane  aaaaylrd  it  vitb  fiome  •ophittieall  reviVter^ 
which  by  bya  iininted  poetrie  be  inislit  to  bane  mlnurrd,  tliat  at 
the  last  he  inijtlkt  make  y*  igaoraaul  some  appearance  of  truth. 

/•'fUA.  Wetiee,  fol.  108. 

Rat  Colotcf.  like  a tycbopHant,  emrUHafr  at  him,  and  calchiof 
at  his  words,  without  regard  of  the  mailer,  not  arfuing  sgaintc 
bis  reasons  indeed,  but  ia  wordea  ooely,  aiErmeth  (UUy,  that 
Parmeniiiet  ovcrtbrowelb  all  tbinga  In  one  word,  by  supposing 
that  all  isone.  H»Uamd,  Plalarrk,  fol.  91.1. 

..  , , luexplirable 

7*hr  Justiee  seems  ; yrt  to  any  truth,  too  late, 

1 thus  Contest ; then  should  baw  been  refused 
These  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  propos'd  ! 

Tiioti  didst  accept  them  ; wilt  tbuu  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  <aH/  the  condiiioaB. 

klillaa.  ParaJhe  Lott,  book  x.  1.  7S9. 

To  prcache  l>y  balfcs  Iv  to  be  worse 
l^n  those  longiic-lioily  lanells, 

HiaC  rite  good  words,  bnt  abifi  oflf  works, 

Aad  discipiloe  by  emmtU. 

Warner.  ,ilkian'»  F.Hglaad,  can.  39. 

1 might  adde  further  for  more  full  and  roraplete  answer,  so 
much  eonceming  the  large  odde«  hetwrene  th«  case  of  the  oldest 
eburebea  in  rr^rd  of  thoae  heatbrtii,  and  aura  in  respect  of  tha 
Church  of  Rotne,  Out  very  eaailUHan  lUcIfe  alkouid  bn  satished, 
and  Itaue  no  shift  to  flic  vnto. 

llwiker.  KerleMiattioal  PeiUy,\)ook\x.  to\.  142. 

TVat  er'n  th’  ignorant  may  nnderstami. 

How  that  deceit  ia  but  a cavUUr. 

And  tme  unto  itielf  ean  nes-er  stand. 

But  still  must  with  her  own  cooclusioits  war. 

Ihtniel.  M^nphiltu, 

Indeede  you  almost  to  no  plnee  reason  ad  idea*,  which  Is  a 
manifest  ar^meate,  that  vou  are  but  a shifting  rmmUet. 

U’hitgi/t,  i>r/iwr,  fnL429. 

And  therefore  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  L dealing  with  the  Gentiles, 
mentiona  none  of  their  ranial  pleas,  but  when  be  comes  to  the 
Jews  in  chap.  II.  he  spends  it  in  taking  away  lltcir  eanlUaga. 

Gaodvia.  U'erkt,  r.  lil.  part  b fol.  399. 

Onlle  among  all,  and  of  all  Nero  and  nomitiaii  being  kindled 
by  diuers  naughtie  and  apitefnl  persons  tamUlingUt  nhiected 
against  our  doctrine,  of  whom  tbia  sin>)>baDtieal  slandering  of  na 
by  nauglitie  costume  first  came  nnd  sprang  up. 

For.  Martyrt,  fol.  46. 

Nay,  by  the  corraant  itself,  since  that  so  carUfanttg  la  lirfed 
against  us,  we  are  cBjoined  in  the  fourth  article,  with  all  faitbtol- 
»eas  to  endeavour  the  bringing  all  such  to  public  trial  ami  coodign 
puaislittieol,  as  shall  divide  one  fcing<U>m  from  another. 

Mit/am.  On  tie  -drrif/es  of  Peace  wjM  tke  Irith. 

fonec,  U seems,  Uier  bare  wU  and  underataodtaff  enough  to 
rwrii  and  find  fault  witk  these  things,  and  upon  that  account  to 
deny  their  ot>ediene«  to  those  lawful  powera  which  God  bath  set 
over  them,  one  would  think,  they  shnnld,  at  tlsc  same  time,  hare 
so  much  honesty,  as  arriouvly  to  endeavour  to  give  tbemsslret 
•AttsfactioDas  to  those  tbingv  they  find  fault  with, 

Skrep.  A 7>i«wMrif  ^ Com*cie*ee, 

3 r 
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CAVIL.  h tke  fint  pUe^,  U ilnrald  fw  Att  thoM  emviUtrt 

^ at  Clw  ftyte  of  Uic  ^riptnre,  tlut  too,  aad  I harr  hitherto  met 
CAUL.  ^ want  of  skill  in  the  original}  Mpeciidlr  in  ibc 

^ Ilebnw,  jttdpe  of  it  by  the  trsosUtions,  wherein  alone  they  read 
it  Butfte.  Cvaiit/erariMu  aw  the  Stj/U  a/  Htljf  Seripturtt. 

'Tia  1.  qooUt  abe,  in  ererrrale, 

Kint  liisa'd  Ow  noisy  niffitingaie  ^ 

And  boldly  al  each  note. 

That  twitter’d  to  the  woodlark’s  throat. 

Smart.  FahU,  ahr. 

CAUL,  Sherwood  writes,  caul  or  hell, — wherein  the 
bowels  are  wrapped.  Bullokar}  keU}  the  caw/e  about 
the  paunche  of  a hart  orsta^^.  The  Genera  Bible, 
Hotca  f **  1 will  break  the  calf'cof  their  heart.”  Per- 
hi^  a misprint,  as  in  ten  other  instances  it  is  kali 
or  kol,  and  once  ralU.  The  Septua^nt  | ww^cXcjw^ov, 
from  ai'v  and  eXr/>-cis>,  to  shut  up,  to  close,  to  inclose. 
The  Latin  V'ulgatc;  iaferiora. 

Junius  sars,  perhaps  the  same  with  ctmle,  q.  v. 
Skinner ; from  the  A.  S.  cylla,  utrr,  a bag^.  In  Ger. 
kel-en  is,  coMrr,  to  hollow,  which  U'acbtcr  thinks,  is 
from  the  Greek  «e<\ec,  hollow.  CtnU  is  applied  as 
above ; and  also  to  a part  of  the  head-dress  or  cap, 
which  mdoses  the  head. 

I vil  inrtu  dir,  ss  slwsre  that  U robbed  of  ber  wheipcs,  sad  I 
will  brroke  tkc  eaift  of  tbek  heart,  and  tb«rt  wU  ideuoure  them 
like  a Uuo.  Otntva  Jt4Ut,  Ibdl,  Jiattm,  cb.  siu.  t.  8. 

I will  meet  them  os  a bear  that  Is  bereared  of  her  wbeipe,  and 
1 will  reot  the  tarn!  of  their  heart,  and  there  will  1 deroor  them 
llks  a lion.  ffibU,  Mmirm  FrrHtm. 

For  I siipnw  that  some  of  you  bare  sera  towals,  aopklo*,  nets, 
eaalfs,  kercDirfes  aod  coifes  woven  of  vitch  thread,  which  would 
not  bum  or  caosume  la  the  ftre,  bat  whea  they  were  foul  asd 
soiled  with  occupytag,  folk  Ouag  them  into  the  fiiv,  ood  took 
them  forth  sgoia  clroo  and  fair. 

IMiaaiL  PimtarcA,  fal.  1094. 

A qomcr  on  ber  shoalden  smale  he  hoafcs  with  crooked  bov 
la  sleode  of  fohlea  eanlU,  ood  aaaalrl  braue  sbsld*  boage  below. 

PAaar.  jgaaidaa,  book  li. 

Her  head  with  ringlels  of  her  balr  la  crown'd 
And  lo  a golden  re*/  the  curls  are  bound. 

Drf^am.  ^arir,  book  vil.  L 1 110. 

Why  the  fat  u coUrcted  chiedy  about  some  particular  parts 
aod  vessels,  and  not  others,  oa  for  example,  the  reins  and  the 
eaul,  I easily  consent  with  Galen  and  others,  the  reason  to  be  the 
cberishing  and  keeping  warm  of  those  parts  upon  which  such 
vcaoels  ore  spread ; ao  the  emul  Mrvet  for  the  worsalog  of  the 
lower  belly.  Ilka  ao  apron  or  piece  of  wooUeo  cloth. 

Kay,  Ontkt  C'rvaC^va,  part  IL 

It  U deemed  lucky  to  be  bom  with  a eaul,  or  nsetobroM  over 
the  face.  ‘Hill  otk/W  esteemed  ao  Infallible  preoerrallva  ogaiast 
drowning.  It  Is  related  that  midwivea  used  to  sell  tlila  membrsDe 
to  advocates,  os  aa  capeeiol  meoaa  of  making  them  eloqueaL 
Accordiog  lo  Chrysootoa,  the  midwires  frequently  sold  it  foe 
magic  uses.  6>Mr.  SaptrtiUiaast  p.  4S. 

The  omentum,  epiploon,  or  eawt.  Is  on  apron,  tucked  op,  or 
doohling  upon  ItMlf,  at  Its  lower  part.  The  upper  edge  is  tied 
to  the  iMtiom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen,  as  ^ib  already  hera 
oboart'rd,  and  to  part  of  the  duodeauat.  The  raAeeted  edge,  obo, 
after  forming  the  doubltog,  comes  up  behind  the  front  &p,  and 
is  tied  to  the  ooksa  and  oil^ialBg  viMra. 

Patef.  fi^arat  7%eo/ogp,  S09. 

I'he  passage  cited  above  from  Grose,  alludes  to  a 
Buperstiiion  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
modems.  The  sale  of  the  Caul  to  Lawyers,  by  the 
Rorooo  midwives,  is  mentioned  by  Latnpridius,  in  the 
Li/e  of  Antouinut  lytadunxtnua.  It  was  supposed  to 
impart  the  gift  of  elo<iuence.  In  later  days.  Cauls 
were  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  the  Canon’  Law,  as 


they  had  been  abused  to  magical  purposes.  It  is  in  CAUL, 
his  Homilies,  that  St.  Chrysostom  more  than  once  ^ 
inveighs  agmnst  the  worse  than  heathen  reliance  on  CAUSE, 
these  amulets  j and  in  the  Cvnnnentaries  of  Baltamo, 

(can.  Ixl.  Ccmc.  U Tra/fo.)  a story  is  told  of  a Priest, 
by  name  Protus,  who  being  accused  of  magical  prac- 
tices, was  dUcovered  to  wear  a child's  Caul  {iaivfim 
veu^cf^v  wdtdtw)  in  his  bosom.  He  confessed,  that  he 
had  received  it  from  a woman,  who  assured  him,  that 
while  he  possessed  it  the  mouths  of  all  who  wished 
to  assail  him,  should  be  effectually  stopped.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  who  explains  the  Caul  to  be  no 
more  than  a portion  of  the  membranous  Him,  termed 
amnior,  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  child’s  head  at  the 
moment  of  birth,  calls  it  the  Sill^-how.  This  is  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  aroTXot.  Even  in  our  own  tin)es, 
advertiseracnls  may  sometimes  be  seen,  offering  Cauls 
for  sale,  and  addressed  especially  to  mariners,  as  those 
who  carry  them  on  their  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
secured  against  a watery  death.  Those  born  with 
a Caul  were  deemed  unusually  lucky;  whence  the 
roverb  Saint  est  pileatut ; but  the  modern  saget  femmes 
old  that  compression  of  the  brain  is  frequently  pro- 
duced by  it ; and  they  cite  many  instances  of  w'caknesa 
of  intellect  in  children  with  Cauls. 

CAULINIA,  in  Botang,  a genus  of  the  class  Monty 
eda,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Palma,  Generic 
character : male  flower,  calyx  none ; corolla  none ; 
anther  sessile . female  flower,  calyx  none  ; corolla 
none;  style  filiform  ; stigma  two-cleft ; cnjMule  one- 
•eeded. 

The  three  species  described  by  Willdenow,  are 
water  plants. 

CAUSE,  V.  Lat.  causa.  Perottus,  (see 

Cause,  a.  Martin,  in  V,  rausa.)  enume- 

Cau^sabls,  adj.  rates  many  proposed  etymolo- 

Catf'sAL,  a^'.  gies.  1.  Some  think  it  Is  so 

Cavsa'litt,  called,  a Oxao,  detracta  aspira- 

Cau'sally,  tione,  because  Cftoot  was  the 

Causa'tion,  > first  cause  of  all  things, 

Causativs,  Others  from  the  Greek  aavett, 

Causa'tob,  which  signifies  heat  or  burning, 

Cav'skless,  because  a cause  is  that  which 

Cau'sblbsslt,  kindles  and  inflames  us,  (ac- 

CAU^BSLBSSMBat,  ceadii  ia/lammaf^tte)  to  aetdon. 

CaiKseb.  J 3.  Some,  a carcedo,  because  it 

is  that,  tfua  eavet,  that  any  thing  should  be  dune  or 
not  be  done.  4.  Some,  a coxa , — and  this  Martinius 
himself  prefers  as  th«  most  simple,  at  primo  tU  (causa, 
sc.)  fuod  cnaf^i/,  occidif.  Occasio,  (of  obvious  ety- 
mology,) he  observes  is  also  used  pro  vausd  etorigine, 

Isidunis  says  also,  (see  Vossius,}  cuussa  tii,  quic^uid 
cecidii,  id  est,  aeddit.  Vossius  is  in  favour  of  caiso,  teu 
quaiso,  as  the  ancients  wrote,  for  ^m^so.  And  oirw,  he 
remarks,  (whence  a<T('a,  causa,)  is  nothing  more  than 
quaso,  $eu  peto.  See  Martinius  and  Vossius,  aod  for 
the  various  usages  of  causa,  see  Gesner. 

This  word  has  puzzled  the  philosophers  quite  as 
much  as  it  has  the  etymologista.  See  the  examples 
following,  particularly  those  from  lx>ckc,  EdwaMs, 

Uume,  and  Scott. 

Aad  by  this  sknu  s man  roal«  knows, 

Tbe  more  tkat  tlisl  stoatlso  lows, 

‘nte  more  ben  tW  rerrkii  Inoic, 

TtuU  faatrtk  wby  tbot  koraie  puss 
Her  doc  court  to  fors  on  other. 

Ovu-er.  Ce*>/.  tMokvi.  fob  148. 
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CAC8E.  Tlken  would  fc  tooe  percf^rM  t)i«  rommon  weoltk««  hurt,  uot 
j when  other  &U  U who  dcaerucd  U «ol,  bul  wUeu  ywi  wnartcd  who 
“ c«MMd  ttf  uid  ttoode  uot  and  looked  ufOQ  other  ncn's  lo«aet, 

wtikh  ve  oiithl  piuie,  but  tormeated  w^h  jrour  owue,  which  yo 
would  uuDeAt.  Mr  C/trcir.  7'A«  Amrt  9/ aScdi/iM,  it.  8. 

He  koew  the  rnue  of  every  maladle. 

Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  dria. 

C4«M«r.  Tke  FnUgm,  r,  421. 
For  it  ia  teyn  to  me  wltbouten  moon  to  eeiide  a boundea  maa, 
ami  not  to  tif  Dvfle  the  entut  of  him. 

ITwh/.  rAe  DrJU  »/  ch.  xxr. 

For  BM  thlnckath  it  BoreaaoaaUle  for  to  tend  a jmeoaer,  and 
Mi  to  abewe  the  emwtet  wbyche  are  layde  aitaiaKt  lum. 

B*U«.  AnM9,  1551. 

A ad  nowe  (aten  •eyen)  is  other  wtM 
Simon  the  rmur  bath  radertake. 

The  worldot  tverde  in  band  U take. 

CrMPer.  Cv^f,  Am,  Pni»f*€,  fel.  2. 

- But  irrete  God  above, 

71»at  kaowelh  that  none  act  ia  cmmftUt, 

He  dame  af  all,  for  1 wol  hold  my  peca. 

rtwiMW.  Tie  Mmrcimmtm  Tmk,  ▼.  984S. 
Forced  ahe  Vi  to  tearea  ay  to  reiuToe, 

With  aew  requectea,  to  yeld  her  hart  to  loue  r 
And  laaat  abe  aboald  before  her  cwtmeUme  death 
Laaae  any  thing  vatried.  Story.  Mmas,  book  It, 

Neytber  doth  tbia  oounaarle  blad  a man  that  be  abal  of  nroaa 
aitie  agaiut  the  cornea  aature  aulTrr  another  manae  MMwlrase  to 
kyil  bym,  nor  lettetb  not  any  maane  frO  the  defice  of  aoetber, 
whom  he  aceth  uioocenteaod  initadcd  and  opprcaacd  by  malke. 

Sif  Thamoa  Af«re.  Workn,  fol.  278* 

Daangcroaa  dclnh,  depedongron  of  diadalnc, 

Sarke  of  aelf-will,  the  cheat  of  craft  and  change, 

What  coMseri  thee  thiia  emue/eife  for  to  change  i 

Faeerrmae  Atteiwt.  Aymimat  m erm*l  Wmmwm. 

What  word  U that,  that  changeth  not, 

TkoogU  it  be  tumde  and  made  in  twaiae  f 
U la  mine  Anaa,  Oed  it  wot. 

The  only  emtaer  of  my  painc  ; 

My  luue  that  madetb  with  dladaine. 

UfMt.  Of  ki$  Utm  rs/M  Aiuf. 

Sidle  by  tbem  therefore ; thy  compaoiofla 
Before  band  tmtuuty  to  atop  entry  tare 
With  aweete  aoft  waxc  ao  cloae  } that  none  may  bearc 
A note  of  all  their  ebanniogt. 

CAapmas.  Odymty,  book  zU.  fob  180. 

80  laviah  ope-tyde  emmatk  fasting  Icjata, 

And  atarreliiif  iamlM  cornea  ot  targe  czpenae. 

Umlt.  SMtires,  book  U.  aat  1. 


If  ona  ^ woold  natanlly  and  by  physical  rotumhty  dmtroy  CAUSE, 
original  righteouanesa,  then  every  uoe  ain  in  the  rrgeoerate  can  • , , 

as  well  destroy  biibltual  nghteouaneas,  because  that  ainl  thia 
diffrr  not  but  m their  principle,  not  ia  their  nature  and  cun> 
stitution,  7*epter.  On  /leyrittamcr,  mc.  1.  efa^  vi. 

And  Ihna  nsay  U more  cttumlly  be  made  out,  what  Hippoerntea 
afinneth  of  the  Scythians,  that  uwng  eoBiimaal  ridi^,  they  wero 
generally  osoleated  with  the  sciatica  or  bip*gout. 

Sif  T.  BrwwM,  book  v.  cb.  zlE. 

Now  aiindM  God’s  word  hath  a «o«Mti«n  with  it,— ha  said  to 
bim,  sit,— that  is,  he  made  him  sit,  or  as  it  ia  here  expreat,  be 
made  him  alt  with  a mightle  powar. 

GtrdttHM.  WAr,  vol.  i.  part  i.  fob  4CS. 

For  the  subject  of  U [matbefnatlc}  being  quantity,  not  quantity 
indefioite,  which  ia  but  a relative,  aixi  hcloogelb  to  ykilamyhim 
yriwta.ta  hath  been  said,  but  quantity  determined,  or  propor- 
tionable ) U appearrtb  to  be  one  of  the  easenlial  forms  of  thl^  t 
•I  that  that  iara«M/ii'e  ia  nature  of  a naober  of  ediK’ia. 

B«crm.  Ot  rob  L p.  4Q. 

Aad  tharesB  tbongh  Socrates  oaelysnflirrcd,  yet  were  Flalo  and 
Arialotle  guUly  of  the  same  truth}  who  dewuoslratlvely  nnder* 
ataadlng  the  simplicity  of  prrfeeUon,  and  lb*  indirisihle  condition 
of  the  first  ceiwerer,  ic  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth,  or  Araopagp 
•f  hail  to  work  thorn  from  it- 

Sir  T%mmta  Brmns,  book  L ch.  S. 

0 sir,  I mid,  tbr  gods  defend  that  I 
Bhouid  cmtttrUut  kill  a man  ia  suserie. 

Tell  me  thy  naate  and  place,  tlirn  by  and  by 

1 will  proiude  foe  thine  aduersitir. 

Stirrrmr  fw  Afegii^rafu,  ful.  232. 

Nor  baser  deed  dreads  envy  and  ill  tongues 
Nor  sbrinksso  soon  for  fcarofreiur/<-M  wrongs. 

Umli.  Satirt‘t  lirjittut  f*  K»»y. 

Hla  wondrous  patienre  ever  was  appir'd 
To  those  oa  him  that  etinMehuty  romplain. 

lirtyt^t,  A/m#«,  Am  i/jr/A,  d*c<  book  ItL 

If  you  do  not  please  that  there  shall  anM  to  me  some  fruit  by 
all  this  by  your  discerning  and  acknowledging  tha  rami'b’MMrur 
of  your  eaceptloaa,  yet  if  yon  please  hit  us  put  it  lo  others  to 
between  us  } for  'las  poasible  wc  may  judge  amiss  of  our 
own  perforataoccs.  Htmmomtt.  vol.  L fol.  lb€. 

I Hue  in  fearc,  I languisb  all  in  dretul, 

Wealth  is  my  woe,  tl»e  rmturr  of  my  care. 

Mimmr /9f  M^gutrtin,  fol.  230. 

CoafesdoA  to  a priest,  Ibe  miaiater  of  pardon  aad  recoartliatlon, 
the  eurate  of  souls,  and  the  guide  of  conadaoccs  is  of  so  great  aaa 
and  benefit  to  all  tbat  are  heavy  laden  with  tbeir  sins,  that  they 
wbo  carelessly  aiwl  cmmtUmly  negicrt  U,  are  oeitber  lovers  of  tha 
peace  of  conacieucm,  lur  are  careful  for  the  adrantages  of  their 
souls.  2‘aytof.  On  Rryeutaoct,  ch.  x.  sec.  i. 


> . » . I ■ In  this  pleasant  aoilt 

His  faiTC  marc  pleaiaat  gardea  God  ordaiw’d. 

Oat  of  the  fertil  groand  m enas'd  to  grow 
All  treeaof  noblest  kiad  for  sight,  smell,  taste. 

MUinm.  Parm£t«  ta*t,  bMk  ir.  1.  218. 

Whirk  not  srithetanding  1 will  acknewledgt  to  ba  last  aad 
reasonable,  if  be  or  any  other  man  Kviug  shall  shew  tlrnt  1 vae  as 
macb  as  the  bare  famiilar  compaaie  bnt  of  one,  wbo  by  word  or 
deed  hath  euer  giaen  me  ceiMr  to  suspect  or  r oniectuve  aim,  each 
as  here  Uiey  are  termed,  with  whom  complaint  is  made  that  I 
ioyae  myscife.  /feeArr.  Antwrr  <•  TVeaers. 

There  may  be  veritable  relations  of  some,  who  without  a 
miraHr,  ami  W pcniiiarity  of  temper,  have  far  oat-fasted  Elisa. 
Which  notwithsUndmg  doth  not  lake  off  the  miracle  ; for  tbat 
may  be  miiwcaloiisly  effected  ia  one,  which  is  aatandly  ceaMifs 
in  «c  other.  Sir  Tkammt  thrwn,  book  W.  ch.  nl. 

V it  be  in  tbat  all  hswe  sinned,  as  taking  fp  w fin  that)  os  a 
ceiwaf  particle,  yet  still  it  implies  that  all  bare  sini^,  and  were 
gailty  of  an  act  of  alaaing , as  was  argued. 

OnnduHn.  II VvA«,  vol.  UL  part  L fol.  12. 

Now  if  ibaea  be  «o  spirit,  matter  must  of  necessity  more  itself, 
where  yon  cannot  IrnsMC  any  activity  or  caiuaJiiy,  but  the  bare 
asacAce  of  the  matter  from  whence  the  motion  comca. 

iltmy  Msec.  Iwam^rtmUhf  ^ Sant,  book  i.  ch.  ri. 


To  suppose  an  InAnite  aneocaston  of  ebaagenbla  and  dependent 
bcinp  produced  one  from  anoibee  in  an  eodlcM  progreasioe, 
witbeui  any  original  rmoa*  at  all ; is  oaly  a driving  b«k  from 
one  question  lo  another,  and  (as  it  srtre)  removing  oat  of  sight 
the  question  conceming  the  groaad  or  raaaon  of  the  czktenca  of 
things.  CfarAe.  Oa  rAe  Attnhmt9»^  prop.  S. 

In  the  notice,  that  our  aenses  take  of  the  common  ririisitoda 
of  things,  we  cannot  but  obaeevc,  tbat  several  paetkaiara,  both 

Saaliticf  and  eobstanres  begin  lo  exist } and  that  they  eacairatbM 
leir  existence,  from  tbe  due  appikatioo  and  operation  of  aomo 
other  being.  From  this  obaervatioB,  wo  get  oar  ideaa  of  comm 
and  effect.  Thai  which  preducea  any  simple  or  complex  idea,tiw 
denote  in  the  geoeral  name  causer  and  tbat  which  ia  prodarad, 
effset.— M that  whatever  ia  coMid^ed  by  as  to  condace  or  om« 
rale,  to  tbe  producing  any  particular  simple  idea,  or  collecUoB 
of  simple  ideas,  whetb^  suWtaaca  or  mode,  whieb  did  not  bcfoca 
cxlal,  hath  tbmby  in  oar  mimls  tba  reUtioa  of  a cause,  and  M 
is  detwminatrd  by  as. 

AecAe.  On  ^wuwui  fWerv/andijyt,  book  li.  ck.  XZvL 
I sometimes  use  the  word  rouse,  in  this  enquiry,  to  ugBifyaay 
antecedent,  either  aaiaral  or  snoral,  positive  or  nogatire,  on 
which  an  event,  either  a thing,  or  tbe  manner  and  ctrcnmalnaco 
of  a tbiag,  ee  depends,  that  H ia  the  ground  and  reaaoa,  cHber 
iz  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather  than  not } or  why  it  is  as 
It  Is,  rather  than  otherwise  j or,  la  other  words,  any  notecedant 
3 P 8 
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CAUSB.  vitb  which  a couicquent  cr^at  la  «o  rnatWTt*^!,  that  U traljr 
— beloa^  to  the  rca«oa  whjr  the  }iro{tositloa  which  affirtnt  that 
CAUS-  eecBt,  U iroei  whether  it  has  anv  postire  inllornce,  or  not. 
TICK.  ^dofttrdtj  On  Me  FrrtJ^  of  fAe  fFtU,  part  IL  aec.  X 


Sinilor  o1>]ect«  are  alwap  raojoined  with  sitntlar.  Of  this  we 
hare  experirace.  Suitable  U>  this  eipcrheoce^  tberefurr,  we  majr 
drflae  a i««ee  to  be  an  object,  followH  bjr  another,  aad  wliere 
all  the  ohjecU  ■imUar  to  the  6fat,  are  followed  bjr  objects  Mmiiar 
to  the  second.  Or  in  other  word*,  where,  If  the  first  object  liad 
not  been,  the  aecuod  never  bad  eiuttcd.  TIm;  appearaoee  of  a 
cwwr  alwapa  conrrys  the  mind,  by  a rualomary  traotition,  to  the 
idea  of  the  eileet.  Of  this  also  wc  hare  vxpenence.  We  may, 
therefore,  suitahly  to  this  experience,  form  aontlH'r  definition  of 
eaaar;  and  call  it  on  object  followed  by  another,  and  wbcHu:  ap* 
pearance  always  eonrejn  the  tltoncbt  to  that  o^er. 

i/uitte.  Om  Human  £ aec.  7* 

Aecordt  ag  to  Aristotle,  a raosr,  or  re  atnee  W of  foor  k Inds,  1 st, 
the  Bvatcrial,  which  denotes  tbe  relatum  in  which  marble  standi 
to  the  statue  Uut  is  formed  of  It.  ’^nd.  The  formal,  wbich 
denote*  tbe  eeasr  of  erery  thin|(  Ikio^  precisely  what  it  is,  ac* 
conUnft  to  the  peripatetic  doctrine,  that  erery  pheuomena  la 
nature  is  a eon*c<)itence  of  the  upentUon  of  the  two  principles, 
matter  and  furm.  3rd,  Tbe  efficient,  or  that  from  which  cffecta 
proceed;  and  4th,  Tbe  fiaal,  which  expresses  tbe  purpose  or 
object  intended  to  be  arcumpibhed  by  Uicsc  edecU. 

Jgemlt.  £ifmcntt  t>f  /n/rffretaaf  Pkihunj^y,  ch.  L 

CAU'SEY,  ")  Dutch,  knutsije,  knuttijdf,  I'ia  strain. 

Cao'sewav.  / KiUan.  Fr.cAaajxrcj  It.  cafeafa;  8p. 
cal^ado}  Mid.Lat.  cafernfa.  f ra  rafee  sfra/a.  Skinner. 
Spelman  observer,  O’fry  wav— -cwirti/a  r*f,  but  notcol- 
reafa.  It  is  not,  therefore,  called  a taicaa^,  but  a eal- 
ctandu,  because  it  is  fortified  with  stones  or  some  other 
hard  substance,  quasi  catcco,  a^nst  the  injuries  of  wag- 
&c.  Soroner,  4 m/ce,  ^cause  they  are  rendered 
firm  with  stones,  which  the  French  coll  chaux,  lime. 

And  Bcbarp  hftilstanvs 

Ho-ppaod  on  the  ihak  and  on  the  caiuay  fay. 

/iowj/as.  Kntados.  Pm.  M book  rlL  fol.  201. 

And  halbstones,  pntterinir  from  the  chillit^  sky,  * 
Hop'd  OD  the  thatch,  and  on  tbe  cuMMU'my  by. 

Fawkti, 

And  there  was  Peter  de  Bu^ie  copitnyne,  who  made  ^rood  seai. 
bloat  to  defende  tbe  bridge,  for  he  ami  his  men  were  by  tbe  brklge 
•a  tbe  causey f rayogiog  on  bolbc  sj-des. 

Froiuart.  Crmycfr,  voL  I.  cb.  413. 

So  did  tbey  toyle  as  thereabout. 

No  evMnc  wa*  rnwroiight, 

Wherefore  new  labours  fur  his  men 
Use  holia  hermit  sought. 

IPianscr.  ^Uion't  KnglanH,  book  r.  can.  24. 

The  king  of  England  came  all  alone  the  cmwrjr,  that  I liaue 
spoken  of,  well  accompanied  that  Ite  seemed  well  to  be  aklng. 

HaU,  EAward  fV.  the  tkietrmtk  yere. 

Ten  year*  were  coDiumcd  in  the  bard  laboor  of  forming  tbe 
road  Uirough  which  these  stones  [for  the  pyramid]  were  to  be 
drawn  ; a work,  in  my  estimatioB.i^  no  less  fatigue  and  difficulty 
than  tW  nyramld  itself.  This  rmur««y  U fire  sUdix  in  leagtli, 
forty  rabita  wide,  and  It*  extreme  kelghlli  thirtr*lwo  enhit*,  the 
whole  is  uf  polished  marble,  adorned  with  the  figures  ofouimols. 

Otlse.  Hendatui.  Euterptt  e.  124. 

C.AU'S'riCK,  Gr.  *awrT<cof,  from  aane,  «»',  to 

CAc'sTtCAn,  adf.  >burn ; Lat.  rousftriu;  Fr.  enustique, 
Cau^xtice,  atfj.  J That  which  can  or  may  burn  | 
that  has  the  power  to  burn. 

And  to  the  torturers  (her  ducton)  ue, 

Stick  on  your  cupping.gUwm,  feare  not,  put 
Your  hottest  rmmtfteAe  to.bame.  lance,  or  cut . 

'Tu  but  a body  which  you  can  torment. 

And  1,  into  thi*  world,  all  soulc  was  sent. 

Jtneon,  tTufer-rspsTs  <»«  /.«jy  PavM. 


CaU>.  Yon  may 

f.And  I must  suffer  U)  like  a rougli  antgeon, 

Apply  these  burning  nsHsCicf  to  my  wounda 
Almidy  gangrened,  when  soft  ungnenta  wonid  i 

Better  express  an  uncle  with  some  feeling  \ 

Of  his  nephew's  torments. 

J/amettgrr.  The  (Juardiamy  art  lit.  SC.  2. 

‘Die  ashes  of  any  snails  wLatioerer,  are  astringent  aad  hot,  by 
reason  of  a certalae  abstersive  qaalltietliat  tbey  bare;  which  ia 
the  reason  that  they  enter  into  potential  cauterin,  or  rojutteAe 
and  corrosirc  toedkinc*.  UoUand.  rol.  il.  fob  377. 

Such  are  these  caMsAeA  plaisters  prepariUTely  to  tbe  iocarna* 
tire,  the  knife  ami  the  lauace  that  Hippoc.  reckons  among  the 
^MAwy^drswAma,  the  nolUfTiBg  preparsUooa  that  llic  physician 
must  always  cariy  about  with  him. 

HammuntL  U’orke,  toI.  Ir.  aerm.  3. 

This  whole  method.  Is  like  to  applying  of  conrutives.  and  earns- 
tithe,  and  the  most  tormenting  reaiedie*,  to  remore  the  pain  of 
a cot  finger,  or  like  tbe  listiog  of  armies  to  chase  away  flies. 

Sssth,  Srmuntf  lx.  rol.  lO. 

Am  some  hold  surgeon  with  inserted  steel. 

Probes  deep  Uie  putrid  sore,  ialrnt  to  heal ; 

Sia  the  rank  ulcers  that  our  patriot  load. 

Shall  she  with  m«</tcAM  healing  fires  corrode. 

FaUttner,  Tht  Demagitgne. 

CicrtTics,  or  C auteries,  in  Surgery,  arc  divided  into 
the  acftuif  mid  pof^futl.  Tbe  actual  is  real  fire  or  >t  red 
hot  instrument.  The  potmtiai  ure  the  Lunar  Cuustic, 
or  tapu  infemaliSf  which  i»  fused  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
lixivium  of  soap  cvii|M}ratcd  and  fused,  mineral  acids, 
burnt  alum,  vitriolated  xlnc,  copper,  verdegrU,  &c. 

CA'UTEL,  n.  ^ Fr.  cauleller,  cautellt,  caute- 
CAVreuoL'S,  at(;.  /^ax ; from  the  Lat.  rnoftu.  Used 

Ca'utxlously,  '-ns  cautious.  Provident,  circum- 

Ca'utelovsnkss,  ispcct,  wnry,  nnd  then  extended 
Ca'utelty.  ^ to  cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  ioai- 
dlous. 

Warburton  observes  that  nrufei  signifies  only  a 
prudent  foresight,  or  caution,  but  pas.Hing  through 
French  hands,  it  lost  Its  innocence,  and  now  signifies, 
fraud,  deceit."  And  Mr.  (hfforilj  “ our  older  »vritera 
seem  to  have  included  in  this  woni  not  only  the  sense 
of  icaruiexi,  but  also  something  artful  and  insidious 
ingrafted  upon  It.** 

Whereof  a moa  ikall  iuslifie 
Ilia  wordcs  la  dUputesloB, 

And  kniUe  rpou  conclosina 
lit*  argument  Ib  soche  a forme, 

Which  male  tl>e  pleyne  trulcth  enforme, 

And  the  snhtile  ctHleit  abate 
Wuche  cuciy*  trewe  maa  ahnll  dehoto. 

Omerr.  Cmf.  Am.  hook  vU.  fol.  l&l. 

And  the  Frencbmcn  fouade  eauieh  and  suhtcilies  by  wronge- 
fun  wavra  to  rrnewe  agsyoc  y*  warre,  ami  thereby  tofce  and 
UMrpcil  all  the  right  that  vour  predccessurs  bad  lit  Uiat  quarrii. 

. Crsstyete,  rot.  IL  ch.  222. 

By  tk'ia  praty  cauteU  and  alighte  imposture,  was  the  tounc 
FoOtolorrlte  tak^  and  surprised,  which  tuane  wu  the  kayc  and 
passage  ouer  the  riuer  of  Suaioc,  frO  Frnbcc  to  Nurmanday. 

Itaii.  Henry  VI.  fol.  153. 

lo  all  which  dlicourse  you  may  note  very  in  any  memorahlo 
things;  as  Baowly,  first  the  wise,  discreet,  and  rautelsu*  dealing 
of  the  AiDbassadors  and  commisMuuers  uf  butli  parts,  then  tbe 
wealth  of  the  foresald  Batlons,  and  their  manifold  and  most  rsual 
kinds  of  wares  rttcred  In  tboM  dayes,  as  IlkewiM,  Ac. 

IlaJkUyt.  Vsyagt,  g[e.  Pref.  ts  rol.  L 

- Perhaps  be  knies  you  bow, 

And  now  i»o  soyle  nor  eamtAt  duth  besmereh 
The  virtue  of  hu  feare. 

Shaheptare.  UaukUt,  fol.  155. 

Sweare  priests  and  cowards,  and  mea  rantehas 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  kuS’ering  souics 

That  welcome  wroflgx.  Id.  Jalins  Casar,  fob  Ilfi* 
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CAUTEL. 

CAlTE- 

Rize. 


Bet««a't  oot  HrtUy,  thoau^  I g®  aloiM 
Like  to  » lonely  dr»g»»i»,  tbmt  hU  few>« 

Make!  fear'll,  aod  ulk'd  of  more  Omd  tfia : your  foene 
Will  Of  e*re*d  lb®  coimnon,  or  be  c*ugKt 
M*itb  baiu  and  practice. 

SAaiup€iirt.  reew/««w.  fol.  20. 

In  him  a pleoiHule  of  subtle  matter, 

Apply'tl  to  tmuUt  all  ftranfr  forms  rteeires, 

Of  bartking  blushes,  or  of  weepiof  water. 

Or  awooBiof  paleness.  /sf.  vd  iMtrr't  Cost/faiMf. 


He  had  a mind,  was  of  a larfe  nrtent, 

The  aiira  ibereof  on  hU  bold  brow  he  bort } 

Stern  of  behariour,  and  of  body  strong  ( 

Witty,  well'Spokea,  rwN/e/Mu,  U»o’  yotuaf. 

/>ricy/«it.  Jl/iirrir#  n/  Margaret. 

Orer  and  besides,  tbese  Oruide  (as  all  the  sort  of  these  magi* 
clans  bee  paaaing  camtiiame  and  cunning  to  hide  and  corer  Uieir 
deceitfull  hillacics)  doc  affirme,  that  iliere  must  be  a certajoe 
apeciall  time  of  the  moone's  age  espied,  when  this  busiiicMe  Is  to 
be  (oee  about.  HaUa»4.  PUnie,  rol.  Li.  fol.  3M. 


Wo  aec,  I sav,  that  all  pretorian  eonrts.  if  any  of  the  partirs  be 
entertained  or  laid  asleep  under  pretence  of  arliitreineut  or  accord, 
and  that  the  other  ]»rty,  during  that  lime,  doth  r«wrr/s«j/y  get 
the  start  and  adrantage  at  eotnmon  law,  though  it  be  to  Jwlg* 
mrnl  and  execution  ^ yet  the  pretoHao  court  will  set  bark  ^ 
tbinp  tn  $tatu  pta  pnW,  no  respect  bad  to  such  ericUon  or  dls* 
poaaesfiioi).  ^«cvvn.  ttvrir,  rol.  U.  p.  301. 

Old  mco,  aaith  our  best  natural  maatcr.  by  reason  of  tbe  ex- 
perience uf  their  aftco  inUtakefi.  are  banily  brought  eow^iLnlly 
to  afhrm  any  thing,  they  will  alvsT*  c«urr/ou«/y  interline  their 
speeches,  with  it  miry  beet  and  fieraJrettimretf  and  other  such  par- 
ticles of  wariness  and  rireurospection. 

i/mle.  Jiewuiiiu,  p.  C. 

Now  of  these  two,  Daeid  here  (like  Mary  io  the  Gospel) 
tearheth  you  in  make  choice  of  the  better  part.  For  let  It  not 
offend  you,  if  1 cooipars  these  two  great  CItristian  rirttus, 
f niNtrhHwarSi 
1 repents  ncs 

and  not  only  compare,  hut  much  prefer  »e  one  before  the  other. 
1 know  the  doctrine  nl  repentance  U a worthy  lesson,  tlie  )oy  and 
comfort  of  our  souls,  sre  drink  it  in  with  thirsty  ears  ; yet  let  me 
tell  you  to  be  all  for  it,  ia  some  wrong  and  impeachment  to  Ihi* 
Christiaa  cas/c/oiuMCfS  and  wariness  bene  cammended. 

Id,  Hem.  iHri  Cutiediam,  p.  32*. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  seek  what  wr  hare  lost,  and  ibia  repen- 
tanre  doth ; but  it  is  a thing  of  higher  cacelleacy  not  to  be  of  the 
lacking  hand,  but  to  enjoy  still  what  we  have.  And  this  the 
benefit  of  ceeleio*tenett.  Jd.  Ib.  p.  324. 

But  of  anch  eorered  ettmtrlty,  being  taken  for  good  Catholic 
chastity,  1 hare  not  to  deal,  referring  that  to  him,  which  once  I 
trust  shall  purge  the  church  of  such  cloked  hvpocricy. 

Hate  in  Strype.  Memoirt  af  ^aeen  Jtiary,  .-fniis,  15M. 

CA'UTERIZE,  vA  Gr.  gacn^ptotf,  front  cei'v,  to 
Ca'ctjipy,  >bumj  Lat.  rauferi«in;  Fr,  «»fe- 

Ca^vtcrtziko,  n.  J riirr,  to  scar,  burn,  op  close  up 
teith  fire,  or  fire  hot  inslrunicDts,  irons,  oyntmenta, 
tncdicincs,  &c.  Cotgravc. 

The  UM  hereof  is  to  be  ground  into  powder,  aorl  with  rioegre 
to  be  reduced  into  a liniment,  for  to  be  applied  uBlo  those  ports 
that  ars  to  bee  emttented  or  cut. 

I/aUsMj.  PUate,  Tol.  H,  lbl.S73. 

ritaferu’j  and  hot  irons  ars  to  be  naed  la  the  suture  of  the 
crown,  and  the  seared  or  ulcerated  place,  sniTered  to  run  a good 
while.  Us  not  amiase  to  bore  the  skull  with  so  iaatruinent,  to 
let  out  the  fuliginioua  vapours. 

Oarten.  jimatemy  o/  MtlaaeMy,  fol.  384. 

For  each  trae  word  a blister,  sad  each  fslse 
Be  as  a eamtkeriging  to  the  root  o'  tb'  longue, 
CoDSUouflg  it  with  speaking. 

5iUiAs/rarr.  TVssan  •/  Athent,  fol.  9<S. 

As  Arab  that  U eamterited,  as  the  word  sigoifies,  or  seared  with 
an  hot  iron,  at  first  feels  great  pain,  but  af^terwards  grows  bard 
god  aeoacleat,  ferling  notUng  tbai  is  put  npon  it } so  the  con- 
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■cienev,  although  at  first  it  be  very*  sensihic  of  the  evil  and  mis-  CAGT& 
rhief  of  sin,  yet  being  often  enfiamed  and  tormcnird  with  it,  it  HlZl^ 
afterwards  grows  dead  and  stupid,  post  all  feeling,  so  that  nothing  _ 
will  make  any  impresuon  upon  it,  CAIHION. 

Bithef  Beeetidge.  Sermam,  xviiL  ^ ' 

I remember  that  the  limbs  of  soldiers,  wounded  with  gun-shot, 
to  hare  been  cat  off  by  the  advice  of  oar  European  surgeons,  both 
Dntcb  and  Forttigueae,  those  barbarous  people  by  recent  Juirea, 
gums,  and  balsams,  to  have  freed  them  from  knife  and  rav/rrur, 
and  happily  cured  them.  • 

Bayle.  B’mtarat  PkilatttpAy,  Ettay  r.  part  U. 


Lat.  fflivo,  enu/um.  Varro  says, 
a cQvo,  and  the  reason  seems  to 
be,  that  men,  in  early  a^s,  M-cre 
^6aid,eorerc(to  be  env/ious  against) 
evils  and  dangers,  heat  and  cold, 
itc.  when  they  betook  themselves, 
in  carol  $uos  recettut  et  iu  use 


CA'irnON,  a.  ■ 

Ca't'TioN,  n. 

Ca'i'tiomal, 

Ca'ctionary, 

Ca'ctiocs, 

Ca'ctiously, 

Ca'utiousnkss.  ^ 

fiierenlur. 

To  faution  another,  ia, — to  tell  him  to  be  cautious, 
provident,  circumspect,  wary  j to  tell  him  to  secure 
himself,  or  to  take  measures  for  his  security  or  safety. 
To  apprize  or  warn  him  of  his  danger  ; and  simply  to 
give  notice  or  warning;  though  with  a subaudition 
of  danger.  See  Cavyki,. 

The  king  sunr  vp«  the  bnc  and  eaueiam  vond  god. 

That  he  al  clHallcbc  to  the  pope's  loklng  stud. 

B.  CUaeetterf  p.  S0€. 

And  lie  seide  an  liundrul  harvU  of  oyle,  and  he  sekle  to  him 
take  thi  eaaeiauit  and  aitte  doooc  and  wryte  fifty. 

Lube,  ch.  *rU 


Altbo  there  be  no  rxprem  wonle  for  eaery  thing  in  apecialiie, 
yet  there  are  general  cotumandmrnts  of  all  Uiittgi,  to  the  end  that 
eueo  such  cases,  ss  are  not  in  Scripture  particularly  mentianvd, 
might  not  be  left  to  any  to  order  at  their  pleasure,  onely  with 
ma/ipa  that  nothing  be  done  agaiiwl  the  Won!  of  God. 

Baaktr.  EecUeiattieml  fo/iVjr,  book  Ul.  fol.  94. 

If  peace  b«  made,  tbc  Queen  must  forsake  tbc  catatesof  Holland 
and  Zeeland,  and  wtthall  loae  her  osoncy  ev^nded  npnn  the 
war,  or  else  deliror  up  the  caftUaaary  towns  tnto'tbe  eueniy's 
han^.  tSamdtm,  EUsabetky  Ammoy  lk98. 


1 fox-like  lurking  lay  about  the  kiog. 

Into  the  actions  of  tl»e  pcires  I prie. 

With  cwHlie  olwcrratioB  of  each  thing. 

Mieraar/ae  Magittratet,  fol.  754. 

Br  night  he  Aesi,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
from  compantng  the  earth,  tmafiaat  of  dav. 

Miftan.  Paradite  Lasty  book  in.  I.  59. 

— Yet  rrmember 

What  1 furetcll  thee,  soon  thnn  shall  hare  cause 
To  wish  thou  nrrer  huisi  rejected  thus 
Nicely  or  tamtioHtly  my  offer'd  aid. 

Which  would  bare  set  thee  la  short  time  with  rase 
On  Darid’a  Uironc. 

td,  Paradite  Regained,  book  ir.  I.  377. 

I bare  myself  with  pleasure,  freiiorntly  seen  some  of  this  spe- 
cies of  insects  to  carry  ample  provUloiu  into  their  dry  and  barren 
cells,  where  they  hsrc  scaled  them  carefully  and  eamtiautly  up 
with  their  eggs,  partly,  it  is  like,  for  inrnbalion'sakr,  and  partly 
as  an  easy  to  lodge  their  voting  ; but  chiefly,  for  future  pro- 
vishin  for  their  yoong  in  iheir  nympKa-atatr,  when  tbry  stand  in 
need  of  food.  Jierhmm.  Pkynca-Tkeato^,  book  IT,  cb.  XT. 

For  a caatiaanen  in  any  one,  not  to  tin  seandaloosly,  or  on 
the  house  top,  take  this  itself,  abstracted  from  the  sin  It  bo- 
Icmgs  to,  and  I cannot  see  why  that  should  be  either  a part,  or 
siggravation  of  a sin.  //ewmand.  fb'arbt,  rol.  ir.  sera.  8. 

However,  our  doctor  demeaned  himself  in  bis  einbassie  with 
such  cmatiatuaeai,  thst  he  not  only  escaped  the  Duke's  fiiry,  but 
also  procured  msny  nrlrilcdges  for  our  Eagibh  merckanis,  ex- 
rmplirKd  in  Mr.  HackluiU  FaUer.  B'artkie*,  roh  I.  583. 
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CAimON.  ^ refermcr  to  ncftsiuU  ptewrerei  U forbid*  »U  irwfnUrilf  uid 
^ txcca>  *Ad  stricter  enjoin*  puritjr  nad  tmpenBC*  } caa^MaMy  os 
CAXA>  ^ ov«rcb*r|r«d  with  MirfritiBf  and  draak- 

MABOAi  *i>t>****  7^/to/Ma.  Jfrawaf,  aerm.  &. 


I mmt  BOW  cloM  up  what ! hare  spoken  upon  this  subject  with 
tU*  eaa/leaW  obaerratieo.  dwatA.  5em»*a4,  rol.  I».  W1B.  &. 


I was  now,  faethoaghl,  pnaainf  to  the  other  side  of  the  grore, 
when  1 met  tii«  ghost  of  Birkerstaf  lujr  predecessor,  who,  (in  the 
mannrr  that  is  reported  of  Muswus  of  old,)  dictated  to  lac  many 
cmuthmrry  precepts  for  my  futon  conduct,  and  with  a smiling 
grarltr,  rallied  me  upoo  my  loo  eager  furwardons  in  sdraivriog 
Ulto  Us  prerince.  TmtUr,  Ko.  '273, 

And  yet  then  tame  rmr/ioa*  and  qairk'sighted  gcaUcmni  Can 
vlnk  aod  awtllow  down  this  anttiidi  opinion  aboot  percrpicat 
atasas,  which  exceeds  in  credibility  all  the  Actions  of  ^Mp's 
fables.  RnUUf.  Jrrawaf,  term.  3. 

CAW,  V.  Fox  a semo  jfeto.  The  cry  of  the  different 
species  of  crow. 

As  wlW-grf*e  that  the  rrerpiog  fowler  rye, 

Or  rntset- paled  rhoaghet,  nsany  ia  sort, 

1 Rising  and  r«a>ing  alike  gaa's  report,) 

8eiMr  tbcmscJuesaad  madly  sweeps  tbs  sky. 

S/k*At^nrr.  J/id#«M«rr  A’*ghr'«  f^remm,  fol.  151. 
flee  sees,  that  this  great  roiind-abonl. 

The  world,  with  all  it’s  o»oUey  rout. 

Church,  army,  pbyMc,  Uw, 

Its  costoms,  and  its  butiorsa, 

1»  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  ta}ni — what  says  he 

C0*fiprr.  Tit*  Jmckimm. 

CA\^'K,  ft  name  applied  in  Derbyshire  to  ft  compact 
vftiiefy  of  sulphate  of  Bar^-tM. 

CAXA,  a small  coin  struck  in  China,  and  current  in 
Java  at>d  the  ncLgfaboaiing'  isUmrls.  Its  base  is  Lead 
mixed  with  a little  copper.  900  small  Caxassssomewhat 
less  than  three  fsrthings  English  j 6000  large  Caxasss 
four  and  sixpence  sterling.  They  are  strung  together 
by  a small  hole  passing  through  their  centre ; the 
string  is  called  *aiUa,  and  usually  consists  of  900.  5 
untasss  I aapacon.  The  Malays  call  them  ctu,  the  Ja> 
wans  pths.  They  are  extremely  brittle,  and  if  steeped 
for  a few  hours  in  salt  arater,  cannot  be  sepasmted 
without  much  difficulty. 

CAXAMAKCA,  a Province  of  Peru,  lying  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Provinces  of  CaxamarquilU,  Chacha* 
poyas,  Lula,  Chlllaos,Piara,  Jaen,  Sana,  Truxillo,  and 
Huamochuco.  Its  greatest  extent,  which  is  fmm 
Borth-weat  to  south-east,  is  about  190  miles,  and  its 
breadth  more  than  100  miles.  It  is  a mountainous 
district,  being  intersected  by  some  of  the  subordinate 
ridges  which  branch  from  the  Andes.  These  chains 
cause  the  temperature  of  some  parts  to  be  severely 
cold,  while  in  other  districts  the  heat  b intense.  Its 
pastures  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  yield  many 
kinds  of  fruit  in  great  perfection.  The  population  of 
the  whole  Province  d<Ms  not  exceed  50,000,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  roamifactare  of  cloths,  baizes, 
blankets,  and  cottons  of  a superior  quality.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  are  also  employed  in  working  the  mid 
and  silver  mioea  The  name  of  the  chief  town  ofmb 
Province  is  also  Caxamarca.  It  b situated  upon  a 
pbun.  and  coniaios  some  wule  and  straight  streets, 
though  many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  clay.  The 
church  is  a fine  stone  edifice,  erected  in  1669.  Caxa- 
marca was  once  a Royal  city,  and  it  was  there  that 
^e  Empew  Atahuatapa,  the  last  of  the  Incas,  was 
imprisoned  arid  put  to  death,  after  having  been  defeated 
by  Pizarroj  and  there  is  stUl  to  be  seen  a Urge  stone. 


which  forms  ymrX  of  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  in 
which  he  met  hb  fate.  About  a league  from  the  city 
are  what  are  called  the  baths  of  the  Inca,  the  waters 
of  which  are  almost  of  a boiling  heat.  The  population 
of  Caxamarca  baa  lately  been  staieil  at  19.0U0  indivi- 
duals. Its  distance  from  the  Pacific  u about  seventy 
miles,  and  from  Lima  980.  Latitude  7^  3^  south,  and 
longitude  78^  85'  west. 

C AX AMA Rif  CILL A,  a IVovince  of  Fern, sometimes 
called  Pataz  or  Fata.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the 
mountainous  country  possessed  by  the  Indians,  on  the 
west  it  borders  on  the  river  Maraoon,  and  it  b limited 
on  the  other  sides  by  the  Provinces  of  Cbachapoyas 
and  the  lluomalies.  The  length  of  this  Province  U 
about  eighty  miles,  but  its  medium  breadth  not  more 
than  twenty.  Most  of  the  territory  ia  ragged  and 
mounta'mous,  and  the  climate  is  therefore  diversified. 
Id  tbc  elevated  districts,  the  air  is  cold,  while  near  the 
bonks  of  the  .\mazons  it  is  hot,  and  in  the  intermediate 
regions  temperate.  The  vegetable  products  conse- 
quently correspond  with  this  diversity.  Ityiclds  wheat 
maize,  potatoes,  French  beans,  difiereol  kinds  of  herbs, 
(he  sugar  cane  and  other  tropical  plants.  It  also 
afords  both  gold  and  silver  in  various  parts.  The 
Capital  is  of  the  same  name,  hut  docs  not  appear  to 
contoin  any  thing  worthy  of  description.  It  stands 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Caxamarca,  aod  110  ncady 
north-cast  of  Truxillo. 

CAXATAMBO,  a Province  of  Pt:ru,  encompassed 
by  those  of  Huailas,  Conchuios,  Huamalies,  larma, 
Chancay,  and  Santa.  It  b nearly  100  miles  square  j 
and  as  the  greater  part  b situated  among  the  moun- 
tains the  climate  b cold ; but  in  the  lower  tracts  it  b 
more  temperate,  and  even  hot.  It  abounds  with  a va- 
riety of  vegetable  products  and  fruits,  as  well  as  with 
domestic  auimab,  particularly  sheep } from  tbc  wool  of 
which  a specsea  of  cloth  b maau^ctured  peculiar  (o 
the  country.  This  with  grain  and  cochineal,  arc  the 
principal  articles  of  its  commerce.  Coxatainbo  is  also 
the  name  of  the  Capital,  which  b situated  about  10^ 
97'  of  south  latitude. 

CAYENNE,  an  Island  of  South  America,  belonging 
to  French  Guiana,  and  lying  near  the  coast  of  that 
continent.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  long  and  ten 
broad.  It  was  on  this  Island  that  the  French  made  a 
settlement  in  1625,  which  they  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  adjacent  port  of  Guiana.  On  the  north  and  east 
Cayenne  b washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  00  its 
ol^r  sides  it  b only  separated  from  the  continent  by 
the  rivers  Cayenne  and  Uuya.  The  northern  part  of  the 
Island  b the  roost  elevated  and  healthy,  but  the  south 
b low  and  swampy.  The  soil  b ia  most  parts  fertile, 
and  chiefly  consists  of  a blackish  sand  upon  a subslra* 
turn  of  loamy  clay.  The  whole  of  the  Island  may  be 
considered  as  a low  tract,  but  yet  it  b not  destitute  of 
hiUt.  These  are  in  general  cultivated,  and  the  pastures 
feed  great  numbere  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  go^s« 
which  roam  at  pleasuie.  cailtivated  parts  yield 

sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cassis*  vaaillu, 
and  maize,  which  are  tbc  principal  articles  of  Hs  com- 
merce. A species  of  j»epper  too  b well  known  by  the 
name  of  thia  aettlenMnt.  This  b prepared  from 
several  species  of  h«t  especially  the  Capnewn 

mttimww.  or  Bird  Pepper*  which  b the  hottest  of  alL 
The  pods  are  sometimes  imported  in  an  unprepared 
state  i and  both  the  lodies  now  furobh  it  as  well  as 
Cayenne.  The  southern  d'lstricts  are  often  overflowed 
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CAT-  during  the  rainr  scasoo,  and  are  chiefly  dedicated 
ENNC.  to  the  growth  of  maize  and  paslumge.  After  the  French 
CAZUII  potf9ce«ion  of  IhU  l&land  for  about  thirty 

. j years,  they  abandooed  it,  and  were  aucceeded  by  the 

English  in  1654.  These,  too,  were  compelled  to  give 
it  up  about  ten  years  afterwards.  The  Dutch  next 
took  it  in  1676,  but  it  was  recovered  by  the  French 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  in  1809  j but  once  more  restored  to 
its  original  possessors  at  the  general  peace  of  1814. 

Cayenne  is  also  the  name  of  the  Capital  of  this  Island, 
and  of  the  whole  French  settlement  in  this  part  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  It  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Island,  and  has  a convenient  harbour,  defended  by  the 
caatle  of  San  Louis.  The  town  contains  about  900 
wooden  bouses,  and  the  exports  and  imf>orU  consist 
chiefly  of  those  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of 
Guiana. 

CAYUGA,  the  name  of  a River,  a Lake,  and  a 
County  of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America.  ThU 
river  enters  the  Lake  Erie  about  forty  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Huron.  Its  lower  port  admits  sloops  from 
the  lake,  while  boats  ascend  to  a much  greater  distance. 
Near  its  mouth  are  some  singular  rocks,  which  bong 
over  the  borders  of  the  lake  for  several  miles  in  exIeoL 
These  consist  of  parallel  and  horizontal  strata,  and 
have  a fine  appearance  from  the  water.  The  Lake 
Cayuga  is  situat^  in  the  norlbero  pari  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  is  about  thirty*ri - ht  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  four  broad.  The  waters  ore  discharged  at 
its  northern  extremity  by  the  Seneca  River.  A bridge 
crosses  the  Inke,  and  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  in 
length.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Indians,  and 
in  their  language  is  said  to  imply  the  tribe  of  the  big 
pipe-  The  County  of  this  name  is  also  situated  in  the 
same  State.  It  was  separate<l  from  the  County  of 
Onondaga,  and  formed  into  a distinct  County  in  1799. 
It  lies  on  the  east  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Lake  Ontario  ; and  is  about  seventy  miles 
at  its  extreme  length,  but  its  extreme  breadth  is  not 
more  than  twenty  miles,  while  some  parts  of  It  are 
much  less.  The  whole  area  has  been  stated  at  845 
square  miles.  The  population,  in  1890.  was  38,697, 
which  was  an  increase  in  the  preceding  ten  years  of 
9054  individuals.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  a 
ridge  from  the  Apjialacbian  chain  intersecting  the 
County.  These  bills,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to 
Cayuga  Lake,  rise  about  1000  feet  above  iu  surface. 
Liine>stone,  calcareous  petrifretions,  and  salt  springs 
abound  in  several  places.  Many  of  the  Inh^ltantsare 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  cloths } and  it  has  been  estimated  that  between 
300,000  and  400,000  yards  are  annually  made.  Iron 
manufactures,  tanneries,  and  distilleries  are  also  car* 
ried  on.  'Fhls  County  sends  two  Members  to  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State.  Its  chief  town  is  Auburn,  which 
is  a flourishing  place  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Owssco  Lake,  tod  in  1890,  contained  a population  of 
S095  individuals.  It  U considered  as  a pieasanl  place, 
carrying  on  a good  trade,  tod  containing  a Bonk,  a 
Court-house,  and  what  is  still  more  peculiar,  a State 
Prison,  large  enough  to  contain  half  the  population  of 
the  place. 

CAZIMI,  a term  used  In  Attnlogy,  to  denote  the 
centre  of  the  sun.  A planet  is  said  to  be  in  Cazimi, 
when  it  is  not  above  7Cr  distant  from  the  body  of  the 
sun. 


CAZIQUE,  CaCiQCie,  (cap9ue,  eatiqttt,  Sp&nishj  co*  CAZIQUE. 
tiqve,  French,)  a word  adopted  by  writers  on  America, 
to  denote  the  heads  of  trilws  in  the  soutbeni  portions 
of  that  country,  but  which  is  not  generally  known 
amongst  the  abor'^nes.  The  firvt  explanation  of  this 
Indian  tide  is  given  In  the  Decades  of  Peter  Martyr, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  discoverer,  and  who 
observes,  in  describing  the  circumstances  which  oc> 
curred  during  the  researches  in  Ilispunioia  made  by 
order  of  Columbus.  '*  Icta  igitur  cum  hoc  Cacico,  kl  est, 
rfge,/raiemo Jtrdrre,  ad  Prtefectum,  qua  vidcrant  renun^ 
ciaturi,  redi/re."  •*  ^akpngt  ti^ttrefare  a brottieTlp 
Uigur  titti  camcar,  <tt)it  ii  to  lip,  i hpnge,) 
tt)rp  ritsumrb  to  t||e  fTIimpriU  to  mkr  rcUtion  tupit 
t^rp  fcrm  mb  ^arbr.  ‘ (The  above  quotations 

are  from  two  scarce  editions,  viz.  De  Orbe  novo,  Pa- 
risiU,  1587,  being  that  of  Hackluyt,  printed  entirely 
in  Italics,  and  froui  which  Elzevjrafterwards  reprinted 
Peter  Martyr's  Decades,  and  The  Decades  of  the  Sew 
H'orlde,  or  H’ett  India,  iraniLited  by  RycAorde  Eden, 

Londini,  1555,  in  Black  Letter.) 

Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  In  the  Histor)'  he  has 
given  of  his  father's  voyages,  makes  nearly  the  same 
mention  of  the  term  Cozique  os  Peter  Martyr;  and 
Herrera,  the  most  correct  of  Spanish  historians,  dis- 
tinctly explains  that  this  name  originated  in  St.  Do- 
mingo and  the  other  isles,  whence  it  followed  the 
march  of  Spanish  enterprise  throughout  the  chief  part 
of  its  conquests  in  the  New  World. 

In  Mexico,  the  heads  of  tribes  or  villages  retain 
this  designation,  and  In  the  places  occupied  solely  by 
lodians,  they  govern  the  inhabitants  by  virtue  of  on 
office  similar  to  that  of  Mayor.  The  Chiefs  of  Indian 
extraction  in  Peru  are,  however,  styled  curafar  by  the 
natives,  whilst  those  of  Chili  are  called  ulmert. 

CEAKOTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pm- 
tandria,  order  Moaogynia,  natur^  order  Rtutmai.  Ge- 
neric character : corolla,  petals  five,  bag-shaped, 
arched ; seed-vessel,  a dried  l^rry  of  three  ccUs ; seeds 
three. 

Wjlldenow  describes  but  five  species,  but  later  dis- 
coveries have  increased  the  number  to  twenty-five, 
natives  of  hoi  countries  C.  Americanut,  b used  for  tea 
in  America. 

CEASE,  r.  Fr. cesser;  It. cf««rc;  Sp.rcwar; 

CzAsx,  II.  /Lai.  cetsare,  from  cedo,  or  rather 
Ck^asklbss,  n the  supine,  cessum.  O^re  b,  re- 
Ca'Asai.aB8LT,  idere  a laborei  to  go  away  from 
Ce'asing,  m.  y labour. 

To  leave,  to  quit,  to  dUcontinue,  to  desist  or  forbear 
to  do  or  from  doing  any  thing ; to  leave  or  depart 
from ; to  end  or  put  an  end  to,  to  stay,  to  stop  or  put 
a stop  to. 

Thri  wide  to  hyia  toftcUebe.  cm*  ■holle  we  nerd 

TU  Bcde  be  wcdled  wjrl 

PifTt  PtmAmam,  Pm***. 

SeSbty,  a naaa  may  ebaaft  bia  psrpoe  and  bis  cooeeU,  if  tbo 
caoM  c«*rM,  or  wbaa  a new  cm  betkietb. 

CJWmc*r.  Tit  TsU  ^ roL  U.  p.  39. 

Tberibre  I heei/ufs  itbaare  frith  ibat  is  in  Crist  Icsos  aod  the 
loec  (Bio  sUe  seyatte,  vt*m  not  lo  do  tbanbyngis  for  fbou,  mak- 
y^  myada  of  fbe«  b say  pnbn.  Wtcltf.  ch.  L 


Wberfore  eeen  1 (Bfter  that  1 bcani  of  the  favA  whkbe  yv  bane 
ia  the  Lorde  den  dt  V>«e  veto  ai  jr*  laioetes,)  creie  not  to  geea 
Ibaokes  for  yoa  makyaie  meocyoo  of  yea  ia  my  |w«yef«. 
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CEASE. 


W»i»t  rtirw  iml  rule  (qood  order  then)  do  ihwe  rude  people  nuke  ? 
VVc  bold  Iter  bc»t  thutabuH  drarnie  • pmit«  for  vertn**B  *«Ve. 
nii*  teniAiice  w*»  n«  wooer  eaid,  but  brauly  tbcneiUi  bloftbt; 
Tbe  noi*<  did  ee«e,  tbe  bul  irwi  »till  aoJ  wry  Oung  wu  btubt. 

r«£err«iM  /*rai»f  9/  Mittrn  It. 


Tkiat  life  whVb  Adam  rear'd  to  lire* 

NVbea  to  tbit  world  be  torn'd  hii  boartf 
Anti  to  hia  chUdren  could  not 
'Ibe  Mcood  Adam  ran  impart. 

^jrroM.  Hymn  ft  Etit  Dmy, 


CEASE. 

CKBUS. 


Tbeir  etemall  death  aliall  also  be  wUb  corporal  pajm*  and  tor- 
meute  of  Uie  bodye.  cucb  wilb  tlie  whole  felowabip  of  tiie  deuj-U, 
and  that  without  ’any  code  or  cewM^iugr. 

Vimtt.  RtufltteUnjf  ch.  XX. 


W10, 


S«». 


I am  her  mother,  air,  «ho««  age  and  honour 
Both  anlfcr  under  Utia  romplaint  we  hrinf , 

And  bt>lh  ahail  rreie  w ilhotlt  jrour  remedie. 

Ai«Af/M«re.  Ati't  HV/f  ihmt  £»d*  )fW/,  fol.  2b2. 


Get  on  your  cloaka,  and  hut  yon  to  Lord  Timon. 
loiportune  him  for  my  moneyea,  be  not  cr*t 
tVilb  alight  denials.  Jd.  rtm^n  i/  ^thtms,  fol.  S3. 


• When  ! had  luharnb’d 


To  tBine  owne  fortune,  and  ialorm'd  her  fully, 

I could  not  anawer  in  that  couraa  of  honoor 
Aa  ahe  hud  mwle  the  ouerture,  abe  nmst 
In  brauie  satiafaeiion,  and  would  neurr 
Recenic  the  ring  *ir»»«e-  , „ ,, 

id.  Att»  M’fW  lAel  Ami»  W ei?,  fol.  252. 


Faa.ucn.  Take  Her,  fair*  aonoe,  and  from  her  blood  rayae  op 
lirtwc  to  me.  that  tbe  contending  kingdoooea 
<K  Fraivee  and  England,  whow  wry  aboarra  looke  pale, 
With  «ouy  of  each  otberabappiiwue, 

5)«y  ft  their  hatred.  Id.  //rnrjr  V.  tol.  W. 

Which  peraccution  wa«  both  longer  and  also  cnieller  than  all 
the  other  1 for  whole  teone  yeerri  together  h coniiuaed  In  born- 
Ine  tbe  ebnrrbea.  In  bamaUing  lb*  lonocent,  la  wurlbenng  the 
martyr*  and  neurr  reaewf-  Slw.  Tkt  f?o»aai««,  fol.  43. 

— SuppoM  there  waa  defect 
inet-oad  ail  queatioo)  la  onr  king,  to  wrong  £acidei. 

And  l»e,*for  b«  particular  wreakc  from  all  au’iBtance  ceare. 
We  must  not  reeae  t‘  uaitt  ourwlvea. 

CAo;rm«tt.  Homrr't  tUad,  book  xlU.  fol.  17L 


> Aboot  her  middle  round 


A cry  of  bell  hound*  newr  crn4*i»g  bark‘d 
With  wide  Crrberian  mouth*  full  loud,  and  ning 
A bhleoua  peal. 

JdiUott,  Parmdiit  Lett,  book  11.  1.  654. 


. But  much  mare 


lliat  apirit,  rpon  whoae  *p1rit  drprads  and  rcata 
Tbe  Uuef  of  tnanr.  tbe  rwiae  of  maicktic 
Die*  not  alone  | but  like  a guUe  doth  draw 
Wbat'a  oeere  It,  with  it. 

Shaktfttare.  Hamlet,  fol.  26H. 


].ore,  jiaitke.  honour,  Innocrnc*  renew, 

Men'a  fright*  with  whiu  almplieity  indue  { 

Make  all  to  leare  in  plenty’*  ttmMtietu  Hore 
With  equal  abarr*.  none  wUbiog  to  haue  more. 

Hrummaad.  The  Speeeket.  Satarn. 

Aire,  and  ye  element*,  tbe  ehlesl  birth 
Of  nature’*  womb,  that  in  qaatemion  run  ' 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform ; and  ml* 

And  dOurUb  all  ibinR*,  let  your  eeatlen  change 
Varlc  to  our  great  Maker  *till  new  prai»e. 

,t/iyr*ib  Paradite  Lett,  book  t*  1.  183. 


Ro*C“rbeeketl  youth,  wbo  garlanded  with  flow'o 
Still  blooming  ceatUitly,  unto  thee  poura 
Immortal  necur  in  a cup  of  gold, 

Tliai  by  no  dart*  of  age*  thou  grow  old. 

2>rMMUojid.  t'itetrt  ofSien,  Hymm  an  thefairrtt  Fair, 

He  by  the  power  of  hie  Inchaating  tongue, 

Sword*  from  the  band*  of  threatmng  munarch*  wrung 
War  he  peerenled,  or  won  made  It  teat; 
laatruetlng  prince*  in  tbe  art*  of  peace. 

ITaikr.  TAe  Comaieu  iff  CariUU  In  Afawnawg. 


What  mean  despicable  creature*  do  we  make  ourteire*,  when 
we  foexake  the  p^thsof  Tirtueaml  the  commandmenta  ofourGod  t 
Ala*)  we  cease  to  be  tBen,  and  put  ounclres  npon  the  *ame  lerel 
with  the  brute*.  Sharf.  Stmaas,  voL  rl.  icmt.  2. 


Smit  with  tbe  glorlou*  ararke  of  fame, 

He  claim*  00  let*  than  *n  inimorUl  name  } 

Hence  on  hi*  fancy  just  mneeption  abinea. 

True  jadgtneiit  gnlde*  hi*  hand,  true  taste  re&net ; 

Hence  etateless  toil,  dcrotion  to  hi*  art, 

A docile  temper,  and  a geuerou*  heart. 

Afar**.  Fretnay's  Art  0/  Painting. 

Spencer,  (aaya  be,)  is  much  mUrepreaented  ( be  did  nut  mean 
by  abrogation  a rrawNg,  but  an  alteriUlon  and  abatement. 

WbrAwrCMi.  Remarks  *m  Occasiatiat  Rejtectians,  part  U. 

CEBUO,  In  Zoology,  a geniia  of  inaects  of  tbe  order 
CiAfopttm,  family  Afo/oroderuii.  Generic  character: 
antennm  hliforni,  long;cr  than  the  thorax  j ntandiblea 
prominent,  pointed,  entire  \ palpi  filiform  \ body  ob» 
long^,  soft  j thorax  tmnaverse,  broader  behind,  the 
angles  prominent  and  acute  ; all  the  ariiculationa  of 
the  tarsi  entire  j type  of  the  genus,  C.  Gign*.  Fab. 

Considerably  resembling  the  Elaters,  bul  without 
tbe  fttunc  power  of  leaping  when  placed  on  the  back. 

CEBCS,  from  the  Greek  K§^«,  an  Ape  with  a tail, 
Erxfefren,  Cuv. } Fen.  In  Zoology,  a genus 

of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  ^iniroj'dcr,  order 
Quftdrumnna,  class  Mantmalsa. 

Generic  character : teeth  as  in  Man.  with  the  addi- 
tion of  four  more  molar  teeth  ; tail  long  j no  check 
pouches ) the  nimp  hairy  and  without  callosities  j 
nostrils  piercing  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  not  at  tbe 
under  part. 

The  animals  composing  this  genus  are  all  natives  of 
America,  and  they  differ  slightly  in  some  parts  of  their 
anatomical  structure  from  the  other  .Simicurfer.  (Jeoffroy 
and  Desmarest  have  divided  them  Into  numerous  ge- 
nera, but  the  trifling  differences  which  they  have 
employed  for  that  purpose,  can  scarcely  be  sufficient 
fur  more  than  a division  into  subgenera,  and  os  such 
they  will  be  used  here. 

a Mycete$,  Illig.  \ Hotelert. 

Tail  naked  beneath  and  callous  •,  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  extending  up  very  high  to  lo<1ge  the  throat 
bone,  which  Is  covemous } head  pyramidal. 

C.  Bubrr,  Cuv.j  A‘in»ia  Lin.  j r.-f/owa/fe 

ordinaire,  Huff.  ( Rovat  Monkey,  Pen.j  Red  //or/er. 
Length  of  the  body  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail  about  twenty*  two  inches  j the  tail  rather  more 
than  as  long  again  j general  colour  a bright  red,  fare 
black  and  naked  ; a few  large  black  bristles  on  the 
eyebrows,  lips,  and  chin  ; belly  and  chest  bare  ; fingers 
long,  The  Indians  coll  this  animal  the  King  of  the 
Monkeys.  They  live  in  small  parties  in  the  woody 
islets  of  large  flooded  savannahs,  and  never  on  the 
mountmns  of  the  interior  of  Guiana,  The  cry  or  rather 
horrible  rattling  scream  which  they  make  may  well 
inspire  terror,  and  scents  as  if  the  forest  contained  the 
united  bowlings  of  all  its  savoge  inhabitant.s  to- 
gether. It  U commonly  in  tbe  morning  anu  evening 
that  they  make  this  clamour  j they  also  repent  it  in 
the  course  of  the  dav,  and  sometimes  in  the  night. 
The  sound  U so  strong  and  varied,  that  those  who 
hear  it  often  imagine  that  It  U produced  by  several  of 
the  animals  at  once,  and  are  surprised  to  find  only  two 
or  three,  and  soraeiimes  only  one.  Such  was  the 
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CEBITS,  ftcoount  giren  to  Dr.  Shaw  b)'  a |>erson  who  Kad  seen 
— "V“^  ajul  kept  lh«ae  animals  at  Cayenne. 

C.  Cut.  ; iSiinui  Betlubuth,  Lin.j  I'Ouarine, 

Buff.}  Preticher  Monkent  Brown  Howler.  Rather 

larger  than  the  last ; general  colour  a deep  brown, 
the  hairs  of  the  back  and  head  tipped  with  a ^Iden 
yellow;  temples  and  licard  brown;  face  dusky  brown 
and  studded  with  stiff  black  bristles  on  the  eyelids, 
lips  and  chin  ; the  male  is  of  a darker  colour  than  the 
female.  It  ts  a dull  morose  animal,  native  of  the  Bra- 
alls,  living  in  the  wildest  deserts,  but  fond  of  its 
female.  Maregraave  gives  a curious  account  of  this 
animal}  he  says  that  one  sometimes  mounts  the  top 
of  a branch  and  Hsseinbles  a multitude  below  ; he  then 
sets  up  a howl  so  loud  and  horrible,  that  a person  at 
a distance  would  imagine  that  a hundred  joined  in  the 
cry } after  a certain  space  he  gives  a signal  with  his 
hand,  when  the  whole  assembly  join  In  chorus;  but 
on  another  signal  a sudden  silence  prevails,  and  then 
the  orator  finishes  his  harangue. 

ft  Atelet,  Geoff.}  Sapajou  proper. 

Tail  and  throat  bone  os  the  last } thumbs  nearly  or 
quite  covered  by  skin. 

C.  Pealndartylus,  Cuv. } Atelei  Pentadaciylut, 
Geoff.;  C'^am/rA:,  Humboldt.  Length  from  the  occiput 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail  about  eighteen  inches;  fur 
thick  and  of  a deep  black  colour ; face,  cheeks,  ears 
and  chin  naked  and  brownish,  sprinkled  with  a few 
black  hairs;  iris  brown  encircled  with  yellow;  pupil 
large.  This  animal  is  ea.sity  distinguished  by  the  thumb 
on  the  anterior  extremities,  which  has  no  Udl,  is  short, 
and  not  found  in  the  others  of  this  subdivision.  Native 
of  l*eru. 

C.  Iltfpoxantkus  i Aletes  H^poxanthue,  Desm.;  ilfirlAra 
of  the  Native*.  General  colour  greyish  yellow;  coun- 
tenance flesh-coloured,  spotteil  with  grey;  origin  of 
the  tail  .'ind  the  rump  ferruginous  yellow  ; extremities 
grey  slightly  tinged  with  a yellow;  a small  thumb  on 
the  anterior  extremities.  This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Kuhl.  It  is  a native  of  Brasil. 

C\  Cualta,  Cuv. ; .SiMita  Tanuews,  Lin.  ; le  Codlta, 
Buff,  i Puur-Jingered  .Munkeg,  Feu.  ; Bancroft. 

About  two  feel  in  length  from  the  occiput  to  the  tail; 
limbs  very  long  and  slender ; thumbs  of  the  fore  ex’ 
trcmitics  bidden  by  skin  ; nails  flat;  hair  black,  long, 
and  rough,  'i'hey  inhabit  the  parts  about  Carthagena, 
Guiana,  BnuU,  and  Peru  ; arc  extremely  active,  audit 
is  $ai<l  that  in  order  to  pass  from  top  to  top  of  lofty 
trees,  the  hraitches  of  which  are  too  distant  fora  leap, 
they  wilt  forma  chain  by  hanging  down  linked  to  each 
others  t.iils,  and  swinging  about  till  the  lowest  catches 
hold  of  a bough  of  the  next  tree  and  draws  up  the  rest. 
Danipirr  has  given  an  amusing  account  of  them,  which 
may  be  found  in  bis  Vogage. 

C.  MargiNutiis,  Cuv. ; A.  Marginatut,  Geoff. ; /« 

Coalta  d face  bordie,  .\nn.  du  Mus. ; Chuva,  llumb. 
Very  similar  to  the  last  animal,  but  di.stinguished  from 
it  by  a circle  of  white  hairs  which  surround  the  face, 
the  longest  of  which  are  upon  the  chin ; this  white 
mark  is  not  very  distinct  in  the  young  animal;  the 
hair  on  the  foreheoi!  of  the  mlult  male  is  tinged  with 
yellow,  in  the  female  with  white.  Found  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  the  .\mazon.s  and  Santiago. 

C.  Beelzehulh,  Cuv.;  Simla  Beeliehuth,  Briss.;  le 
CoaUa  d ccafrc  hlant\  Geoff. ; Manmonda,  Ilurob.  Ge- 
neral colour  dark  brown,  but  darker  on  the  rump  j 
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eyes  black ; eyelids  flesh-coloured ; face  reddish  CEBUS. 
brown ; throat,  chest  and  belly  yellowish  white  ; a 
white  line  extending  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  arm 
from  the  armpit  to  the  wrist,  and  another  along  the 
inside  of  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  heel ; under-part  of 
the  tail  also  whitish.  U lives  on  the  borders  of  the 
Orinoco  in  large  parties;  is  gentle,  timorous,  and 
melancholic. 

C,  Arachioidet,  Cut.  ; Ateles  Arachnoidet,  Geoff. 
Resembles  much  the  C.  IIgpoxanfhuM,  but  differs  from 
it  in  wanting  the  thumb  on  the  fore  extremities  ; ge- 
neral colour  brilliant  greyish  chestnut,  whilst  the  hairs 
are  smooth  and  brownish  when  ruffled  ; occiput  chest- 
nut ; forehead  whitish ; face  naked,  flesh-coloured ; 
under-parts  of  the  body  white,  with  a yellow  ish  tinge, 
except  tba  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  with  the  toil 
and  lower  extremities  are  of  a bright  red.  Native  of 
Brasil. 

The  animals  contained  in  the  last  subgenus  hare  the 
foot  very  long  and  thin,  and  their  gait  is  very  slow. 

Ce6«s,  Geoff. } ffeepers. 

Tail  completely  covered  with  hair,  prehensile  ; 
thumbs  dLstinct. 

C.  Capuciniu,  Geoff.,  Cuv. ; S’iMur  Capurina,  Lin. ; 

U Sai,  Buff.;  Gtpurin  jt/oafrey.  Pen. ; Capuchin  H'erptr, 

Head  round ; face  flat,  flesh-coloured,  sprinkled  with 
small  black  hairs  ; those  on  the  top  of  the  bead  also 
short,  those  on  the  vertex  and  top  of  the  occiput  block, 
and  forming  a well  m.*irked  calotte  or  monk's  cap, 
whilst  the  other  liairs  arc  of  a greyish  white  ; a bluck 
line  extends  from  the  kite  part  of  the  calotte  to  the 
root  of  the  nose ; shoulders  and  outside  of  arms  greyish 
while  ; upper  part  of  the  body,  flanks,  and  outsides  of 
thighs  brown,  glossed  at  the  points  of  the  hairs  with 
yellow  { insides  of  the  arms  and  thighs  deeper  coloured 
than  the  external ; n brown  line  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  fore  arm  ; tail  brown.  Native  of  Guiona. 

C«  Apdla,  Destn.,  Cuv, ; Sinjin  ApclUi,  Lin. ; te  Sajou 
brun,  iluff.  ; /r«7>er  AfonAey,  Pen. ; Brown  Beeper. 

Very  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  white 
hairs  about  the  head  arc  in  thii  black,  and  the  brown 
dee])er ; are  very*  melancholy,  and  appear  as  if  weep- 
ing from  their  plaintive  cry,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Fatuetlus,  Cuv.  ; Simia  FaiueUut,  Gmel.  ; le  Sajou 
cornu,  Buff.;  Horned  Monkey,  Pen.;  Hurnetl  Beeper, 

Back  chestnut-coloured,  becoming  lirighicr  on  the 
sides;  belly  bright  red;  extremities  aud  tail  of  a 
brownish  black  ; two  strong  bundles  of  black  hairs 
rising  on  either  side  of  the  forehead.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

There  ore  several  other  genera  under  this  division, 
varying  merely  in  colour,  for  which  the  reader  Is  re- 
ferred to  M.  Geoffroy’s  rwper  on  the  Quadrumana  in 
the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Anmtles  du  Mutenm. 

We  shall  also  include  under  this  suligenus,  M.  Geof- 
froy's  genus  Caltithrix,  which  is  merely  distinguished 
by  the  tail  being  but  slightly  prebcn*<ile ; such  are  the 

C.  iiciwrri**,  Cuv. ; CfiUiihrix  .SViareiii,  ficoff. ; Simia 
Sciureux,  Lin. ; le  (Jaimiri,  Buff.;  Squirrel  Monkey^Ven.i 
Gauniri  of  the  Natives.  As  lar^  os  a Squirrel ; face 
flatllsh  and  bare,  white  and  marked  with  a black  patch 
which  includes  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  both  lips ; a 
.snuill  greenish  spot  on  each  cheek  ; upper  parts  of 
the  b4)dy  of  a yellowish  green,  and  having  a greyish 
lint  un  the  uppci^arms  ana  thighs  which  changes  to  a 
3 G 
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CKBCft.  bright  orange  on  the  fore  nnztt  and  legs  i tail  grryUh 
deeper  cnloureil  above  than  beneath  { belly, 
chest,  neck,  and  checks  Tviiite,  slightly  tinged  with 
tcHow.  It  U a very  docile  nnimnl,  atid  surroumls  its 
Unly  with  its  tail  | is  food  of  insects,  and  has  sufficient 
sagacity  to  rccc^ise  them  in  prtoU.  Is  native  of  the 
BrasiU  and  Cayenne. 

C.  Prrstmnatut,  Cur.  j CaiHtkrii  Pcrtonnalus,  Geoff.; 
Mfutfjani  Sagouin.  (icncral  colour  greyish  yellow;  the 
head  and  the  fore  hands  bhickiiih  ; tail  red  and  tufted. 
Native  of  Bnisil. 

The  other  s|>ccics  are  the  C.  LugeMt^  Amitiut,  Tor- 
qualut,  and  A/ofocA,  for  which  the  reader  U referred  to 
Geoffruv's  pa^HT  .ts  above.  Dr.  Kuhl's  C.  Melauochu 
is  prulwUil)'  a variety  of  the  C Pcrtonnatiu  ; he  has 
also  described  another  species  under  the  title  CafiuArtr 
Jn/ulatus. 

i Pithecia,  Illig. ; Sakis. 

Tail  tufted,  not  prehensile. 

C.  iAUfwepluilui,  Cuv. } Simla  Pilheda,  Lin. ; le 
Yartfu/f  Buff. ; Fox^taiied  Monkey,  Pen.  j Iffiilc-headcd 
Saki.  General  colour  black  ; hair  very  thick  on  the 
back  and  but  few  on  the  belly  ; occiput  covered  with 
sliorl  black  hair  ; checks,  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
forehead  furnished  with  numerous  white  hairs  slightly 
tinted  with  yellow,  a middle  line  dividing  those  on  the 
forehead  ; tail  strongly  tufted,  and  a little  shorter 
than  the  boily.  Native  of  Guiana,  but  U very  rare, 
living  anu>ng4t  the  underwood  in  parties  of  ten  ora 
dozen,  and  feeding  on  Bees,  the  hives  of  which  it 
destroys.  » 

C.  Mfi/enas,  Cnv.;  Piihecia  Satanas,  Geoff. ; <S^m  Sa- 
tanat,  Hoffinansegg.  ; Coturto.  The  general  colour  of 
the  Couxio  is  brownish  black  in  the  male  and  brownish 
red  in  the  female  ; the  bead  is  thickly  covered  with 
hair  which  falls  down  on  the  forehead ; chin  furnished 
with  a thick  beard  of  a rounded  shape;  tail  nearly  as 
long  us  the  body,  of  a brownish  black.  Inhabits  the 
batiks  of  the  Orinoco. 

C Hujitenter,  Cuv.;  Pithecia  Hi^eeuter,  Geoff.;  <Simia 
Pithecia,  Lin. ; te  Singe  de  NuU,  Boff. ; SakL 

General  colour  brown  tinged  with  red  ; the  hairs 
brown  at  their  root  and  tinged  towards  the  tip  w ith 
red  and  brown  ; throat,  chest,  and  belly  of  a bright 
red  ; hair  radiating  on  the  top  of  the  bead  and  ex- 
tending down  on  the  forehead ; no  beard.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

C.  MiritfuouinHi,  Cuv. ; Pitheeia  MirujMomina,  Geoff.; 
Miriifuottina,  Azzara.  Greyish  brown  above,  cinnanxMi- 
coloured  beneath  ; hairs  of  the  back  tinged  with  white 
at  their  root,  with  black  in  the  middle  and  white  at 
the  point ; two  white  spots  above  the  eyes ; no  beard. 
Native  of  Paraguay. 

C.  Rti^harbue,  Cnv. ; Pitheeia  Ru/ibarba,  Knhl ; Red- 
Uarded  Saki.  Upper  part  of  (be  bi^y  brownish  black, 
under  parts  pale  red ; face  below  the  eyes  pale  red ; 
tail  pointed.  Native  of  Surinam. 

C.  Ocrocqjhalus,  Car. ; Pilheda  Ocrocepkala,  Knhl ; 
yeUoW'Araded  Saki.  Of  a bright  chestnut  colour  above, 
of  an  ashy  red  lieneath,  tinged  with  yellow  ; hands  and 
feet  brownish  black  ; hair  on  the  forehead  and  roaod 
the  face  of  a yellow  ochre  colour.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

C.  MtmachuM.  Cuv. ; PUhreia  Mtmaeha,  Geoff. ; Monk 
Saki.  Skin  varictl  with  patches  of  brown  and  dirty 
yellowish  while  ; hair  mostly  brown  at  the  roots,  and 
red  and  golden  at  the  extremities;  foee  brown,  almost 


naked,  and  sprinkled  with  a few  whitish  liairs  on  the  CEBUS. 
forehead  and  cheeks ; a patch  of  diverging  hairs  oo  “ 
the  occiput,  termiualing  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Native 
of  Brasil. 

C Melanocephaliu,  Cuv. ; Sutiia  Mtlanocephala, 

Uumb. ; Black-keatUd  Saki.  General  colour  yellowish 
browu;  head  black ; no  beard;  tail  shorter  Ilian  the 
body.  Native  of  the  banks  of  Ncero  River. 

t'./iotui,  111.;  .do(us  Tricirgaina,  liumb.;  hAnlesiSaki. 

Cuvier  seems  doubtful  whether  (his  animal  should  not 
be  included  in  the  genus  Cebus ; it  seems  to  possess 
alt  the  characicrs,  except  (hat  the  ears  are  remarkably 
small,  whence  lUiger  has  made  a separate  genus  under 
the  name  Aotnt.  its  general  colour  is  ashy  grey;  the 
belly  yellowish  red ; three  brown  parallel  bnes  ex- 
tending across  the  forehead.  Native  of  the  banks  of 
the  OriiK>co. 

See  Lionel  .Systemn  Naiura;  Geoffroy  in  the  An- 
naUs  du  Miueutn  f lUiger,  Prodromua  Mammaliuni  f 
Desmarest,  Mammalogie ; Bancroft's  Guiana;  Buffon, 

J/'utoin  JVafKrti/cj  Cmdcr,  R>gne  Animal;  Pennant's 
H'utory  of  Queidruperli, 

CECIUOMYIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Dip/cra,  family  Tiputarue.  Generic  character : 
ootenns  in  both  sexes,  partly  mooUirorm ; most  of 
the  articulations  subglobose  or  subovatc,  remote; 
wings  incumbent.  Type  of  the  genus,  Chironomui 
Juntfierinus,  Fab. 

The  larvie  of  this  genus  inhabit  a kind  of  gall  pro- 
duced by  themselves  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  which 
they  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 

CECITY,  1 Lat.  c^Uae,  blindness ; atetu, 

Cncv'rvuicr.  ) blind.  Of  uncertain  etymology. 

Murtinius  observes,  c^rca  sane  e$l  ejua  etymologia. 

So  tful  they  are  not  Mind,  nor  yet  rfistiortly  see ; there  is  ia 
them  so  eentf,  )*et  more  then  a ctfutiemg  t they  have  ai|fbt 
Cflongk  to  (Itwvm  the  light,  tkuxi^h  sot  jierhapv  to  divliepiieh  of 
objects  or  eolouri ; ao  are  they  oot  exactly  lilind,  for  U^iit  ia  one 
object  of  ruiue.  Sir  Th»maM  JitttKH,  book  LU.  cli.  zvIlL 


CECROPIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  7>(oecui, 
order  i>iaMdria,  natural  order  Vrtiteet.  Generic  cba- 
nu'ter;  male  flower,  spathe  caducous;  catkin  cyltn- 
dric  ; calyx,  scales  turbinate,  four*sided,  corolla  none. 

Female  flower  tbe  same  as  the  male ; germen  im- 
bricate ; style  one;  stigma  lacerate ; berry  uoc-sceded. 

Three  s|)ecies.  Willdenow. 

CECROPS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Cnuto- 
rra,  order  Fnlomoftroca,  fomily  It  is  a parasi- 

tical animal,  found  on  (he  gills  of  tbe  Tunny. 

Leach,  ('nest  anguL  pi.  20.  flg.  1—8. 

CE^DAR,  n.^  Fr.  cedre ; It.  and  Sp.  ctdro ; Dutch, 

Ca^DARLnrx,  >eeder-Aoom;  A-  S.  ceder-Aeam ; L^ 

Ca'oAXx.  J cedrvM;  Gr.  inipof.  Perhaps  from  eete, 
turo.  Voasius  and  Martinius.  Evelyn  uses  cedry,  as 
the  adjective,  but  Milton,  cedarm. 


The  ftraag  gnstaod  cedtr  is  al  to  tcUd. 

DnvgUu.  £nead»9,  book  xl.  foL  iSS, 
Cbaatidr,  bonilitie,  and  charatye  or  pirfeieio  lone  towmr^all 
men,  ben  oraameatet  a great  dele  more  precioBe  ia  the  aygat  of 
God,  tkea  that  otl»er  marble  piUoura,  the  BarabJilnf  of  yuerye, 
IW  tyinbre  woorkc  of  etdrt  Ire,  tUc  goUfc,  the  ailner,  and  the  pw- 
rioia  tiann  whereof  tbe  prlcaWa  and  I1>anwu  made  ao  ^ho 
greate  pr>  de  and  sheve.  tVeW.  cn.  XA. 

And  they  of  Tynie  broght  much  mfrt-weod  to  Darid. 

Crmrrm  BMe,  1561.  1 CAroa^rilrr,  XXlL  4. 


Thr  fume  aad  atnoke  nf  lt>e  tnfirr  aod  tlw  cilroa  trees  oaly,  the 
old  Trojaas  were  acquainted  with  when  they  wfiered  aacrUice. 

Hatiand,  /*/iaer,  vol.  i.  fel. 38#. 
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fij  hil  pmeript  a Mactiao’  b frtMs'J 
Of  ctiUr,  orcrtnid  vitb  gold,  Ihcrtn 
Ao  ark,  and  la  the  ark  hU  teatitnoo)*. 

Hie  record)!  of  hi*  CDv'oant. 

ParmAi€  L»tt,  book  siJ.  X.  2S0. 

■ ' — ll  U not  for  hi*  tail 

Aod  grevtng  grarity,  ao 
To  be  the  aorood  to  an  Kou  io  coerpo^ 

Hial  kaoara  his  ova  elrguiciea. 

Otn  JttnMn.  AV«  /nm,  act  iu.  tc.  1. 

- There  eternal  witomer  dweili, 

And  wort-vind*,  with  nintky  viog, 

About  tlie  order*  alien  fliag 
Nardood  Coaaia't  balmy  anielU. 

MUl9m,  Cmmm,  L 990. 
Pindns  again  aliail  hear,  again  rejoice, 

And  UcQiua  too,  oa  wbeo  tb'enclianUng  roica 
Of  utnefulOrfheua  charm'd  the  groi'e, 

Taught  oaka  to  dance,  aud  made  the  cedttrt  more. 

L*n»4tnpnt,  /«  praitc  ^ alfyee. 

CEDE,  from  the  Lkt.  cti-trt,  to  go,  to  go  away. 
See  CxasioM. 

To  go  away  from,  to  quit  or  forsake,  to  yield  or 
gire  up,  to  resign. 

My  gallant  felU>w*citiaena,  you  come 
To  learn  the  iaauc  of  this  day'a  debate 
In  gea'ral  council.  WiaHy  did  we  erdr 
To  Spartaa  Eurybiadea  coaamand  ) 

Ibe  diff*reat  aquodrooa  to  their  oatire  porta 

Had  cUe  draerted.  6'<»«cr.  7*A«  .,dlAraai<  book  tit. 

AAer  ibe  treaty  of  Ryaviefc,  indeed,  aonw  few  of  tboae  amoog 
them,  who  had  sot  obuioed  acUlemeoUio  Martiaioo  and  Hiapo- 
niola,  returned  to  St.  ChrUtopher : bat  the  war  of  the  par- 
tition 9000  after  breaking  out ; they  were  finally  eipelled,  and  the 
whole  ialaod  waa  rrdrd  its  aomeignty  to  the  erove  of  Great  Britais, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

OroMfer.  S^gmr  Camt^  book  L aola. 

CEDILLA,  or  Cbbilla,  Sp.  the  targakt  or  tail 
which  in  that  language  U appended  to  the  soft  C,  (9) 
to  give  it  the  sou^  m S before  A,  O,  and  U.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  French  language  under  the  name 
CediXfe,  about  the  year  1549,  by  Meigret  in  bU  TVoif/ 
touchant  Le  coiimma  luage  de  I'emriturt  Frmfoue,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  fnune  an  orthography  strictly 
conformable  to  pronunciation.  For  this  purpose  also 
he  cndcaroared  by  a cediffe  (^)  to  distinguish  the  i 
open  from  the  / close.  See  also  Menage  od  wrh.,  and 
Jacques  Ic  Pelletier,  the  great  antagonist  of  Meigret, 
ia  his  DtofogHe  de  t orthographe  ri  de  ia  prvmmciaiim 
FVenpoisr. 

CEDRELA,  in  Bofsay,  a genus  of  the  clast  Ben- 
faadna,  order  J/eaegyaia,  oalurel  order  MeUtt.  Gene- 
ric character  : calyx  wHheriog  { corolla,  petals  fire, 
fonoel'sbaped,  joined  at  the  base  to  one-third  of  the 
height  of  the  receptacle  } seed-vessela  woody  capsule, 
ftre-oelled.  fire-ridred ; seeds  imbricate  downwards, 
srith  a membnuiaoeons  wing. 

Two  species,  both  stately  trees,  producing  tbe  wood 
called  Cedar,  used  for  furniture  j (it  is  not  the  Cedar 
of  which  lend  petscils  are  made,  which  is  the  wood  of 
the  JBRiprrwiw  rtrgviumi,)  the  C odemto  abounds  ia 
the  'West  Indies,  psrticulaiiy  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
whence  large  qoantitiet  are  imported  into  R«gtanA  | 
C Too»a  is  a natire  of  tbe  East  lodies ) this  or  a 
species  allied  to  h is  abundant  in  New  South  Wales. 

CEDROTA,  In  Botoay,  a genus  of  the  dass  Dcfna- 
dritt,  order  Jfoesgysui.  Generic  character:  calyx  six- 
parted,  aegaei^  coucara)  germen  eocirclea  with 
glands. 

One  Bpeciea,  a lofty  trea,  natire  of  the  woods  of 
Gataoa, 


CEDAR. 
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CEDf’OUS,  I^t  oedttus,  from  ced-rre,  to  cut,  to  CEDUOUS 
cut  down.  — 

CEIU 

And  firat  byTre««  here,  I ooMider  priaripally  forthe  gma*  ^ ^ , 

Tb«»e  we  shall  dirUU  into  ibc  greater  aud  more 
rrdMw,  fructicant  Ukd  shrubby. 

forfya.  5yfi’ff,  /wTrW.,  8CC-  J.  cd.  1679. 

CEIL,  c.  1 In  neither  Skinner  nor  Junius.  Barrett 

Cb'ilikg. /im  **  siel'tHg,  planking  or  b«>aiiling— 
ali>o  maferkirui  cTuttatio."'  In  the  BibU\  i.)51,  it  is 
written  jyf/;  in  the  Geneva,  l.’>f>l,  siir;  (once  in  the 
margin  and  in  the  teat  defiNg;)  in  Iforkcr,  1583, 
sfel.  Miitsliew  says,  **  to  sir/r,  v.  to  wainscot.*'  Soin- 
ner,  that  the  A.  S.  syf  is  '*  bods,  fiiarn,  the  ground- 
post,  asill,  sell  or  ground-sUI.  Also,  columim,  a pillar. 

Hercules  syla,  Hercules"  pillars.’*  In  Swedish,  syil,  ac- 
cording to  Ihre,  is— the  foundation  of  any  thing  | 
whence,  he  adds,  in  Ulphilas,  rafcia,  gasulan,/umiart. 

Junius,  in  his  Clt*st.  GofA  suggests  that  lyi  may  be 
from  tbe  Gr.  lignum,  or  from  v.Vy,  any  wo^en 

material  fit  for  building.  In  9 Chrott.  iu.  5,  quoted 
below,  **  he  sylcd  with  ^rc  tree,**  is  in  the  Septuagint, 
efv.Vawe  fvkott  In  ./ernuM/i,  xxii.  14,'*  the 

sylynges  mnkcth  he  of  cederc,**  is,  t^nXwfttym  iy  xtfptg. 

Dr.  Jamieson  suggests  the  Dutch,  stefe,  induriam  suiui- 
ru/um.  TIkt  old  English,  (see  the  quotation  from 
LeUnd,)  be  says,  is  a canopy.  Thou;;h  Cotgrave  ex- 
plains the  French,  ckt,  to  signify  heaven,  and  also  a 
canopy,  and  the  inner  roof  of  a room  of  state,  ftc.  he 
discountenances  the  eup|K>sition  that  they  arc  the  same 
word,  by  observing  that  they  have  ^lifTereut  plurals  j 
the  first  having  cietur,  and  the  second  tkU, 

And  tbe  frreoter  batise  be  tf/M  viib  fyre  Crtc  sad  onerlsyds  It 
W*  good  golde,  and  graued  thereto  paulmcUTc*  and  ekeine*. 

ffMt,  IMi.  2 Ckrmmciet,  ek.  Ut. 

Aad  the  yrroter  bouse  be  rri/rd  with  fir  tree,  whleb  be  orer- 
layd  witb  fine  ^Id,  and  Mt  tberenpon  pnlm  tree*  and  rharni. 

BikU.  Modi  r»  VtrtimM. 

Htfa  spake  tbe  lordc  by  tbe  propbete  Aptcos,  oad  aarde  i ye 
row*  aelres  can  ftade  tyme  to  dwel  in  tfkd  kouaea,  oad  thill  tbyi 
BOOM  Ije  waste.  BihU,  1561.  Aggtm*,  ck.  L 

Then  csiiK  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Hof^  the  prophet 
mmag. 

Is  It  tioie  for  yoQ,  O yc  Ihst  dwell  In  your  etiUd  houact,  sad 
this  bouse  he  vsate  \ Biku.  J/odrrn  IVrne*. 


Tbe  ebamiaer  wai  bsuaped  of  red  sad  of  blew,  sad  in  it  vss 
a <ytt  of  doth  of  (fold } t>ot  the  kiog  wss  not  under  for  tbit  ssai  dsy. 

TXt  FjfmmetlU  0/ Margaret,  tUeat  Daughter  af  Ktug  Htnrg  Tik 
ta  Jamas,  A'in^  ^ Seattaud.  Belaud,  hr.  295. 

He  cause tb  wiadowee  to  be  bevea  iheeeia,  sad  tbe  saigngm 
snd  geastea  aiskeih  be  of  cedere,  sad  payatetb  tbeym  with  xcao- 
ber.  BMe,  1551.  Jerewag,  eh.  xxiL  ' 

Aad  eottath  biw  oat  windows,  sad  it  ia  eeiUd  with  cedar,  sad 
paiated  with  rermUlioo.  BMe.  Msderm  /Vrewa. 

Meta  wbtfe  tbe  aonth  wind  reae,  aad  with  block  wii^ 

Wide  boeeriaf , sU  the  clouds  together  droee 
Pruis  uader  bear'n  \ tbe  lulU  to  tbir  supply 
Vapor,  sad  esbslstion  dusk  sod  mout, 

8ci^  ap  SBsin ; sad  now  the  thick’acd  iky 
Like  sdark  eiediw  stood. 

MUtam  Pmrmdsu  Last,  boak  xL  L TiSii 

I arywlf  bare  wit,  without  soma  woader,  obaeretd  bow  very 
loag  a plant  of  akwe  toew  from  the  grooad,  sad  bang  In  tbe  sfr 
stir  the  eaUutg  of  mj  cbaaiber,  would  cootiaue  succalewt  ] 

Bagtr.  Prae  CaasSderaiiams  ahamt  SmharUmat*  /WMk 

la  ^ia  ronewnt  there  is  also  s sl^^altr  enriorfty  of  saoAer 
kind,  a aatsH  ehapd,  the  whole  Uaing  of  which,  bath  ndcs  aad 
tiakng,  U ooi^oead  ofhuman  eruUs  aad  thigh  boaaa ; the  Ihigfa 
bonea  are  laid  scrow  each  other  snd  a Kutl  is  placed  la  each  of 
tb«4oar  sagiss.  Cwl.  Vagages,  book  I.  cb.  k tdI.  U 
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■ -■  But  me  p«rlia?« 

Tfa«  gHiwiu^  hearth  luajr  utUfya  while 
With  faiot  illumioation,  that  upl)lt« 
almdowH  to  the  ciflitnf,  there  hy  fits 
DuKiDg  oaroutblytotbc  quivenu);  rtaiac. 

Om’fitr.  Ttuit,  book  ir. 

CELANO,  (the  ancient  fuci«u»,)  the  name  of  a 
Town  and  Lake  in  Italy,  aituated  in  Abruzzo  Ultra. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  miles  in  eircutnference,  ami 
annually  increasing.  It  is  cnconijiaS'ed  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, between  the  ft>nt  of  which  and  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  arc  many  cottages  and  farms,  sontc  of  which 
are  beautifully  and  nmianlically  situatctl.  Its  waters 
abound  with  fish.  Accordirg  to  the  testimony  of  Sue- 
tonius, the  Emperor  Claudius  employed  30,000  men 
for  eleven  years  in  attempting  to  drain  the  Lake,  by 
conveying  the  waters,  by  a subterraneous  cauul,  to  the 
channel  of  the  Liris,  (Gariglumo.)  This  work  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and  is  said  to  be  still  complete,  but 
filled  in  several  places  with  rubbish.  Sir  William 
llaroillon  thought  it  cajjable  of  being  cleared,  and 
reinstated  nearly  in  its  former  condition.  The  town 
contains  a population  of  atjout  4000  individuals,  but 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  thing  particularly  worthy 
of  description.  It  stuuds  about  fifteen  nules  south  of 
Aquila,  in  lat.  4*^6"  N.  and  long.  13®S7'K. 

CELASTKU8,  in  Botany,  q genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Monogt/nia,  natural  order  Bhamni.  Ge- 
neric character : corolla,  petals  five,  spreading  ; seed- 
vessel  a capsule  of  three  angles,  ihrcc-ccUed,  the 
outer  coal  of  the  seed  falling  off  spontaneously. 

U’illdenow  describes  twenty-four  spedes,  but  later 
writers  have  increased  the  number  to  sixty,  natives  of 
tropical  clinutes}  some  arc  beautiful  climbing  shrubs. 

CEL.ATUHE,  c<rh>,  calatum,  eftlare,  v\$culptrt^  to 
cut,  lo  carve,  to  grave,  to  ingrave. 

Thrsc  erUtnm  la  the  driokine  caps  verc  to  fram'd  that  they 
nlirht  pat  them  on  or  Ukf  them  otfat  pU'Sfurir,  and  were  there- 
fore called  eiiibleuiata : tack  wat  that,  whereof  the  tatyriat  >(>rakt. 

HaktwilL  .Hpvtogitf  foU  372. 

WtU  crafty  ari  hr*  raysyd  wonder  rlenr, 

• Kiiibuircil  urer  all  the  work  Ui  cure, 

So  iDsrretloiM  wsatbe  trlttnrt. 

f.yilgatf.  Trvyt  Boke,  In  FTiir/on,  li.  99. 

CELEBES,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  Archijielago,  lying  In’twecn  1®  3(/  N.  and  5° 
S&  S.  lat.,  1 19°  and  34/  E.  long.,  is  extremely  ir- 
regular in  its  shape,  ami  consists  of  a long  narrow 
strip  of  land  bent  round  nearly  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  F,  with  its  lower  tranverse  line  terminated  by  a 
fork.  It  U exactly  in  the  centre  of  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
secood  division  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  islands, 
{History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  L 8,)  which  is  dis- 
tingmsbed  by  a general  inferiority  of  soil  and  pecu- 
liarity of  productions  from  the  western  and  southern 
parts  of  that  Archipelago.  Tlie  inhabitants  also  arc  less 
civilized,  and  materially  differ  in  language,  manners, 
and  institutions  from  those  to  the  west.  The  greatest 
length  of  Celebes  caimot  be  less  than  500  miles  $ its 
width,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
varies  exceedingly,  not  in  general  exceeding  100  or 
IW,  but  in  the  widest  part  amounting  to  nearly  300 
miles.  It  U separated  from  Borneo  on  the  west  by 
the  Straits  of  Macassar,  and  is  sometimes  called  by 
that  name,  which  is  the  proper  appellation  of  its 
southern  division*  Nigri  Orang  Bdgis,  **  the  habiu- 
ttoD  of  the  Buglftoep, ' or  T4nah  Macaasar,  '*  the  land 


of  Macassar,”  are  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  CELEBES, 
among  the  Malays ; terms  derived  from  Wugl  and 
Mangkasiira,  the  appellation  by  which  the  two  prin- 
cipal tribes  name  themselves.  The  Hugls,  who  occupy 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  arc  more  numerous, 
powerful,  and  civilized  than  the  Macassars,  whose 
princiiKil  seat  is  Goa  near  its  southern  extremity.  The 
southernmost  of  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the 
fork,  is  .sepiiiated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Island  by 
the  Bay  of  Boni,  or  Bugis  Ikiy,  a deep  gulf  ^ and  a Bsya 
still  mure  spacious  onL*  divides  the  northern  peninsula 
from  the  U]>]ker  limb  of  the  main  land,  lliis  is  culled 
Tominl  or  Gorong-Uilu,  !.  e.  Hill  Harbour.  At  its 
western  extremity,  which  U still  imjierfertly  known, 
it  ap|)cars  almost  to  penetrate  through  the  island,  and 
leaves  only  a tmrrow  isthmus  to  connect  its  norlfaern 
and  sonthern  jwrtions,  so  that  the  whole  appears  like 
four  distinct  islands  united  by  a central  knot.  Tolo 
B.1V,  n smaller  gulf  than  cither  of  the  preceding  ones, 
runs  in  between  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the 
fork  of  the  transverse  line. 

Besides  Macassar  and  Boni,  the  two  principal  States,  DlrUions. 
the  Uhmd  contains  the  following  inferior  Sovereign- 
ties, Tolu,  Sopeng,  Lobu,  TancltS,  Mandar,  Wnjur  or 
Wajh,  Ta-rajja,  and  Kb)!!!,  and  several  others  of  which 
wc  have  no  correct  accounts.  In  the  Sedenving 
country,  (nearly  in  lat,  7°  S.  and  long.  120°  E.)  there 
is  a large  lake  through  which  the  principal  river  in  the  Rlrrmsml 
island  passes.  That  stream,  called  Chiurkna,  runs  into  bakes, 
the  sea  by  several  channels,  near  Boni.  The  rem.iining 
rivers,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  best  maps,  ore  small 
streams  descending  from  heights  near  the  scu ; but 
the  interior  and  even  the  coasts  of  this  island  are  so 
Imperfectly  known,  that  no  just  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  our  nmps  in  their  present  state. 

The  natural  jvroiluctlons  of  this  arc  nearly  the  same  produc- 
as  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands ; it  would  be  tiuas. 
needless,  therefore,  to  notice  any  articles  here,  except 
such  as  arc  distinguished  by  some  peculiarily.  Kice 
and  cotton  may  be  called  the  .staple  prmluctions  of 
Celel>es  j the  former  provides  food,  the  latter  cloth- 
ing for  its  iolmbitants.  It  is  called  Kap<u,  a woril  . 
which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Sauscrit,  and 
it  60  indicates  the  quarter  whence  the  grain  itself 
first  came  lo  these  islanders.  The  cotton-wool  is 
denned,  spun,  dyetl,  and  woven  into  cloths  by  the 
women  ; and  the  manufactures  of  this  Island  nml 
Bali,  excel  in  point  of  fineness  and  strength,  those 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Archiiielago.  " All  their 
fabrics,”  says  Mr.  Cruwfurd,  (L  IHO,)  **  are  of  course, 
substantial,  but  durable  texture but  another 
author  informs  us,  that  (Hamilton's  East  India  Oai. 

2f»2,)  **  the  women’s  dresses,  called  Carobays,  are  some 
of  them  as  fine  os  cambric,  and  much  esteemed  all 
over  the  eastern  Archipelago.”  The  export  to  Ben- 
culen  was  formerly  so  great,  that  a heavy  duty  was 
requisite  to  prei-cnt  it  from  putting  a stop  to  the  im- 
portations from  Iliodustin.  Sago  is  another  article 
of  great  importance.  The  palm,  (Metrojylaa  Saga, 

Annals  of  Bot,  lab.  4j  Kunph.  i.  lab.  17»  lb,) 

which  yields  it,  is  indigenous  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  and  in  the  northem  part  of  Celebes,  where 
rice  is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  Ma^sar,  its  southern 
division;  the  meal  formed  from  its  pith,  is  the  principal 
article  of  food  which  the  natires  possess.  But  Cxbam 
is  the  country  in  which  this  tree  flourishes  most,  and  in 
the  accounts  of  that  island,  a fuller  description  of  U 
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CELEBES,  will  be  more  properly  placed.  Among  the  vegetable 
produciion«  of  Celebes,  the  rattan  deserves  to  be 
named,  as  it  is  furnished  in  great  abundance  and  pe- 
culiar excellence,  by  the  forests  in  some  parts  of  the 
Island  ; it  is  called  Raokong  by  the  Bugls,  which  is 
probably  the  same  w'ord  as  the  Malay  term  Uotan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Kuropeans.  The  best 
ebony  also  is  produced  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Celebes. 
The  casumba,  or  safliower,  {Carthamu$  Tutclotius,) 
is  indigenous,  and  grows  in  considerable  perfection  in 
the  tcrrilories  of  ^lacassar  and  Turatea.  The  anchar, 
{^nliaris  toxifnria,)  ibal  subtle  poison,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  Ftsrsch's  talcs  about  the  Pobun-upas,  is  a 
native  of  the  forests  in  Celebes. 

Miocrals.  Tin  and  gold  are  the  most  valuable  minerals  found 
in  this  Island ; but  in  consequence  o!  the  vast  supply 
of  the  first  furnished  by  Bancs,  the  ores  known  to  exist 
in  . the  neighbouring  islands  liave  scarcely  attracted 
any  attention ; gold,  on  the  contrary,  invites  the 
noUce  even  of  savages,  when  they  sec  grains  of  it  in 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The  Dutch  used  to 
collect  annually,  at  their  factories  at  Manado  and 
Oorong-tolu  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Celebes,  os  much  as  21,000  taels,  (in  value  about 
The  nests  of  a kind  of  swallow,  (fftruntlo 
eicuientn,)  a favourite  delicacy  among  the  Chinese, 
are  exported  in  consiUemble  quantities,  and  Macassar 
furnishes  about  thirty  pikul  of  the  best  sort,  yearly. 
The  Tripang'ttodld,  sea-slug  or  sea-swallow,  (from 
the  Malay  name,)  another  luxury  according  to  tbc 
perverted  taste  of  the  Chinese,  is  also  found  on  tbc 
•bores  of  Celebes.  It  is  probably  a bolothurion,  and 
is  called  BtrA^w/o-atar  (sea-grub)  by  the  Portuguese. 
(See  a description  of  it  in  Flinders’s  hoyage,  vol.  i.) 

MsoaCae-  The  cottons  manufactured  by  the  natives  of  this 
Island,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Scarfs,  coarse 
silks,  and  a kind  of  paper  from  the  inner  bark  of  a 
small  tree,  are  also  mode  by  the  Bdgls.  Fire-arms, 
filagree-work,  and  praos  or  large  boats,  are  other  pro- 
ductions which  do  credit  to  their  industry  ; but  gun- 
locks  they  are  not  able  to  construct.  Tnule  and 
piracy  have  long  been  (he  favourite  occupations, 
especially  of  the  Bdgls.  the  more  powerful  and  nume- 
rous of  the  two  principal  tribes.  Those  of  Wajh, 
more  particularly,  were  lately  the  most  considerable 
and  enterprising  navigators  of  the  Indian  isles. 

The  original  country  of  this  branch  of  the  Bdgls, 
was  on  the  borders  of  the  great  freah-water  lake  Ta- 
para-karaja.  in  tbc  south-western  limb  of  the  Island. 
It  is  probably  a fertile  spot,  and  its  adventurous 
inhabitants  have  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
Archipelago  { in  some  instances,  forming  new  and 
independent  colonies.  This  lake,  aa  mentioned  above, 
is  oi  a considerable  size,  and  has  a communication  by 
water  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  Seas.  The  traders, 
who  set  out  from  its  shores,  soil  at  (he  beginning  of 
the  easterly  monsoon;  go  westwards  to  Malacca, 
Penang,  and  Achin,  and  return  with  the  change  of 
aesMon.  They  carry  out  **  the  excellent  and  durable 
cotton-cloths  of  their  native  country;*'  gold-dust,  nut- 
megs, S|tanish  dollars,  birds-nests,  camphor,  benzoin 
or  frankincense,  .and  tortoise-shdl ; opium,  Euro- 
pean broad-cloth,  Indian  cotton-goods,  unwrought 
iron  and  tobacco  are  the  leading  articles  which  they 
bring  bock  in  return.  Another  distant  though  less 
Important  enterprise,  is  the  voyage  to  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  quest  of  tiipong,  the  sea- 


slug,  and  (on  the  way,)  of  binls-nests,  tortoise-  CELEBES, 
shell  and  feathers  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  (jtfeiank- 
d/traid ;)  (he  latter  from  the  Ara  islands  and  Papiia. 

**  Upwards  of  forty  vessels,  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons,  quit  Macassar  annually  for  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  besides  numbers  that  go  elsewhere  in  search 
of  the  same  object.”  Trlpong,  to  the  amount  of 
7000  pounds  weight,  is  considered  as  a cargo  which 
will  amply  repay  the  voyage  of  avcsscl  of  twenty  tons, 
manned  by  twenty-five  hands.  Chinese  merchants 
advance  a capital  of  from  200  to  400  Spanish  dollars, 
to  the  odi'enturcrs,  on  condition  of  having  a refusal 
of  the  cargo.  (Crawfiird,  iii.  150.) 

The  Bu^s  are  of  a middling  height,  strong  and  MaoDm. 
muscular,  and  of  a light  brown  complexion.  The  Mung- 
kasaras,  have  a more  martial  appearance,  though  ihcv 
arc  not  so  handsome  as  their  rivals.  Their  long  black 
hair  is  twisted  up  under  a handkerchief,  which  covers 
their  bead.  A red  or  blue  checked  cotton,  twisted 
round  the  body  and  drawn  up  tight  between  the  legs, 
forms  the  remainder  of  their  dress.  Their  women 


arc  generally  handsomer  than  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  ; and  the  valour  the  n»cn  and  beauty  of 
the  women  of  this  race,  are  favourite  themes  among 
the  poets  of  the  Malayan  islands.  Such,  in<leed,  is  the 
hardihood  of  the  Biigls,  that  their  nan\c  has  become 
synonymous  with  sea-poy,  (sipkbi)  or  soldier,  among 
the  Europeans  c.stablished  in  the  eastern  Arch! (nrlago. 

The  history  of  this  Island  cannot  be  traced  back  History, 
with  any  certainty  beyond  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  early  part  of  the  With  century  ; and 
the  native  accounts  do  not  seem  to  go  more  than  15U 
years  further  back  ? but  (heir  language  and  literature 
appear  to  have  been  more  cultivated  formerly  than 
within  the  lost  century.  The  King  of  the  Macassars 
was  converted  to  Moliammcdanism  by  a prencher 
(Khdt(b)  from  Sumatra,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIth  century ; and  imposed  his  new  faith  on  the 
people  of  Boni  and  Wajh,  by  force  of  arms,  about  the 
year  1«>40.  A thirst  for  conquest  thus  created,  carried 
the  lleets  of  Macassar  to  the  neighbouring  isles,  occa- 
sioned an  attack  on  the  Dutch  settlement  in  Butuog, 
and  brought  on  a severe  retaliation  from  those  for- 
midable opponents ; who  subsequently  dispersed  a fleet 
of  700  vessels,  carrying  20,000  men  j and  thus  pro- 
bably prevented  the  establishment  of  a new  Empire  in 
tbc  Indian  seas.  R4jh  Pahika,  whom  they  plncetl  on 
the  throne  of  Boni  in  17C2,  by  their  assistance  reduced 
Macassar  (oa  tributary  condition;  but  the  insubordina- 
tion and  ferocity  of  the  natives,  have  hitherto  received 
DO  check  from  their  Intercourse  with  £uro|>cans  ; and 
the  narrow  policy  and  burdensome  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Dutch  on  their  Asiatic  subjects,  were 
little  calculated  to  raise  them  above  (he  stale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  degradation,  in  which  they  were 
found  by  their  European  conquerors. 

Dr.  Leyden  had  been  told,  that  the  tribes  in  the 
interior  still  followed  their  old  religion,  and  cultivated 
the  literature  of  their  country,  (A.  x.  193;)  but 
he  was  probably  misinfoniied,  as  nothing  of  that  kind 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  knowleti^  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  who  had  more  ample  means  of  obtaining  arctiratc 
accounts.  The  Bdgls,  Dr.  Leyden  considered  os  an 
original  language,  though  bearing  a resemblance  to 
the  Tagila,  (Manila,)  and  Malfiyu,  in  its  construction. 

It  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  some  source  as  the 
TeroAta  or  Molucca.  It  has  a diitioct  alphabet  of 
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CELEBES,  (weoty'tfvo  letters,  of  the  same  class  M the  Brtu  aod 
Ta^dlft,  end  has  been  rngrared  on  one  of  the  maps  in 
CF.LE-  C'jiptain  Forrest’s  f ’ofiagt  la  the  Mrrgui  ArchtptltgOf 
BRATE.  (Crowfurd's  Hist.  pi.  17.)  The  Biigls  soo«  and  ro- 
malices  are  famous  ainon|^  all  the  islands  of  the  east, 
and  excel  eqoally  in  force  of  tliought  and  fluency  of 
versitication.  The  Mangkosar  is  a dialect  of  the  same 
language. 

5ec  Hamilton’s  £oi<  India  Go2£lteerf  Valentyn  8 
KearUfkt  Beschryring  van  Choromandel,SLC.}  Crawfurd’s 
History  (jf  the  Indiaa  /irdtipelago,  vol.  1.  UL  1 19,  304,  U. 
69,  379,  iii.  U8,  441,  44f»  j Stavorinus's  Voyage, 
Leiden,  1793;  Radcmakcr's  X)e»cripl>oii  q/'  Celebes  in  the 
Transactions  oj  the  Batavian  Society  ; ( p'erhandelingen  der 
Bataviaasche  GenooUchap,)  17^^}  Asiatic  Resextrehes,  x. 
192. 


CEXEBRATE,  v.  ^ Fr.  evUbrer  j It.  e^Uhrare  ; Sp. 
Ca^LsaEATiKO,  n.  Jcelefrror;  Let. ec/e6ro, are, alum ; 
CaLKSRA'Tioif,  \ Gr.  *\«/«,  dico,  pr<edico. 
CsLsaaAVoa,  / To  call,  to  declare,  to  prt>- 
Cai.R^aaioL's,  \clatm,  to  make  known  or  re* 
CaLX^BaiTY.  ^nowned,  to  spread  the  praise, 
fame,  or  reputation.  Also, 

To  treat  as  worthy  of  honour,  with  public  cere> 
mony,  with  solemn  rites. 


HrrenW  la  cetthraUs  for  Ills  bsH  tranaile,  he  dsooted  the 

Jiroad  CentAuruA,  bsifhorse,  halfe  usa,  & b«>rsft  th*  dMpoUliig 
ro  y«  cruell  UoD,  that  is  U>  mU,  he  rioufh  the  lioo  & beraft  hhn 
his  ikio.  Chsuicer,  buuk  r.  fol.  235. 


Wherby  thry  Iwtc  particslArlr  scqnirad  for  tht^el/e  etrmal 

ftlorr,  and  also  right  bonorsble  huryall,  not  ODcl)'  to  he  ihervm 
Blpraoed  i bot  that  tbcire  vertue  aod  thvtr  glory,  ^ in  the  sane 
teieirmteJ  and  macnefyed  for  eueravore,  vIm  tyne  skal  rMiaire 
to  make  of  their  foates,  or  for  to  ymitatc  and  followa  tliem. 

AuWi#.  rtuteidu/et,  foL  56. 


A»d  the  naay,  hotk  hlstwops  and  kinga,  ignoraot  of  trae  reU- 
gloa,  judge  othenrise  of  these  deeds  ; yet  godly  okb  kaow  they 
aare  more  of  true  praise,  than  the  moat  lY/rSrs/rd  triumphs. 

Sljypf.  Arrordi.  7'Ar  Duke  of  5areny  to  ikt  King. 

Before  this  tyrae.  of  whom  lookr  you  the  maaner  of  ctltbftiMg 
the  man:  not  of  the  tradition  of  Jeamrs,  far  y*  was  as  yet 
mkanwea  to  the  emtd,  4k  aoir  first  of  all  was  it  by  y*  Synode 
opened  to  the  worid.  Bosmta.  Worka,  (oL  354. 


And  yet  find  we  that  foastfthe  Feast  of  the  Dedicabd]  ever  after 
eoetUued  and  bad  in  honour  retyll  Chrietca  ouae  dsyes,  and  oar 
Saviour  h)*inself  went  to  the  ctUttratisn  of  that  ause  feast,  as 
annearetli  in  the  Ghospcil  of  5Uynt  John. 

Sir  Tkomma  Jthn.  Werkss,  fol.  Slfi. 


Alas ! how  mtej . 

Mt  lyrie  feet,  that  of  the  emooth,  soft  way. 

Of  love  and  facanty  only  know  the  trvad, 
la  daaeiof  pores  ce4<4ra«r  the  dead 
Vklorioua  King,  or  bis  asajcstic  heane 
Profane  with  th’  humble  touch  of  ibclr  lew  verse. 

Cerne.  On  tks  7>re/A  of  rAe  Aing  ef  Asedm 
. ■ . ■ Wth  wHat  ryes  could  we 

Stand  in  hb  prrernee  hnmble,and  rcceire 
Strict  laws  impoe'd  to  celefasto  hb  tbrova 
With  warW’d  hymea,  and  to  hit  tiodhesd  ssi^ 

Pore'l  llallfiaiiih's. 

iititm.  ParuiiH  Last,  book  U.  k 24L 


- I-  . . . The  citiaeas 

I am  sure  baue  shewee  at  foil  their  royall  minds, 

As  kfero  bane  their  riglito,  they  aft  ener  forward-- 
la  erM>ratiom  of  tkb  day  with  shewea, 

Pageaats,  avd  sights  of  hovor. 

3AaAyrorr.  Henry  VIII,  £oL  224. 

1 have  siaaad  against  the  aarth,  wbich  so  long  hath  miaetmhiy 
wanted  thb  aacramcnl : agaaast  men,  whom  I have  called  from 
this  Buprrauhstantial  morsri ; the  slayer  of  so  many  men  as  have 
perish^  for  want  of  food.  1 have  deluded  the  eotda  of  the  dead 
of  tUa  dally  sad  moot  eakheiomt  eaertfiee. 

Arype.  Afemdra.  Qoeoa  Jfhry,  Arne,  Ufifi, 


Though  you  tel)  me  not  who  ohjccte<l  against  your  writing  f KI.R. 
Occasional  Meditations,  Itecause  you  have  named  me,  who  rncou«  BKATE. 
ragr  you  to  write  more  of  tltem,  I dare  venture  to  lay  my  credit  — 
with  you,  that  vou  ytMirself  do  think  your rr/rArarcr  aa  competent  CF.LES> 
a judge,  la  suck  casca,  as  your  esreptlooa-makcr.  TIFT. 

B»yU.  Letter  from  I^tnif  Ramtagk.  ^ 

The  drowsy  clemeBta,  arous’d  by  thee, 

Roll  to  harwiontoiu  measures,  octave  allt 
Earth,  sratcr,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee. 

Exult  to  celtitau  thy  fcatiral. 

Tkompam,  Hymn  fa  .1/iry. 

It  may  happen  in  the  rariotu  rombinationa  of  life,  that  a good 
man  may  receive  favours  from  one,  who,  ootvitbstamllng  bis 
•rridnitnl  heoHIcenre,  cannot  be  jiutiy  proposed  to  tbr  imitation 
of  otbers,  and  whom  therefore  Iw  must  find  some  other  way  ol 
rewarding  than  by  pnblick  celehratinmt. 

JokusoH.  The  RamhUr,  Ko.  136. 


Doctor  Warborton  bad  a name  safiirient  to  confer  eotfhrUy  oo 
thoae  who  could  exalt  ibesuelvcs  into  aslagotusts,  and  bis  notes 
hare  raised  a too  loud  to  be  distinct. 

Hr.  JokjuoH.  I'rtfact  to  &kaJuytart. 


CELERITY,  Fr.  erfenf^ ; Liit.  erfer,  from  eA.X-*ir, 
imptUere,  to  drive  on,  urg«  on,  Applied  to  the 

motion  of  any  thin;?  driven  on,  forced  or  struck  on. 
Speed,  swiftness,  velocity. 

From  this  question  his  ho.  defended  to  the  aiaaer  of  pro- 
reding  of  this  mater,  and  lw>w  the  same  rvcpiyrrd  eeieritti  and 
thevupnn  called  in  doubt,  whether  jour  gr.  skuld  be  refused  as 
•usperta. 

Stryye.  Reeatdt.  Tke  A'ing’i  ^mhastadort  to  Car^tnai  If  afery. 

The  horsnnm  mndr  *uch  diligence,  and  witli  such  cr/eriWcset 
fonrarde  their  iouracj-,  that  nothyng  was  more  likely  then  they 
to  have  <Atayned,  ye  aiod  seasrd  t^ir  prayo. 

Grefto*.  HUkard  HI.  Third  Yeart. 

Even  a small  parrel  of  air.  If  put  Into  a suflirimtiy  brisk  motion, 
may  comaimlcate  a considerable  motion  to  a solid  body ; whereof 
a notable  ivslance  (which  depetida  chlefiy  npoa  the  toUruy  of  iba 
springy  coepuacics  of  the  air)  Is  afford^  by  the  violent  moCian 
communicated  to  a bullet  shot  out  of  a good  wiad.gun. 

Boyte.  Of  languid  LoeaS  Hotian,  ch.  11. 


Tima,  with  all  Us  cete^,  ntoves  slowly  to  him,  whose  whola 
emnloTraeat  is  to  sratch  its  flight. 

Joknton.  J»r/dlcr,No.2L 


CELE'STIFY,  0.  \ Fr.  celssU,  ceUitialf  It.  and 
Cbli'stul,  04^.  (Sp.  cHeste,  eelestiaiti  from  the 
Cels^8tial,  V.  ^Latin,  otefum ; Gr.  «o7W,  i.  e. 
Cgi.K'8Tioo8.  j carum,  hollow.  V’ohsius. 

In  appUcaii4>Q-"H3qaivaleitt  to  the  English 
Ueavcoly  ; having  the  qualities  of  the  btflveoi{  of 
the  iohflbilaots  of  heaven. 

yff  wv  haut  node  of  piayeis  lyvyng  In  thys  worlds,  moehe 
mOR  aede  shall  we  haaa  in  tba  otbar  worlds,  where  we  shall  be 
latt  from  that  celeetyai  sygbt. 

Stryye.  ReeanU.Hr,  Crease’s Drefara/ioii,  4r.No.10.  vol.  7.  ap. 


It  romaluctk  therefore,  that  is  your  lordship  from  time  to 
time  voder  bar  saoet  groctova  and  exceUeat  Malmtie,  have  ahewsd 
jovr  setfeavaliaat  protoctovr,  a careful!  covaerver,  and  aa  happy 
ealaraer  of  tha  honour  aad  reputatloii  of  your  country ; ao  at 
length  you  may  enjoy  thoae  etUstial  binnngt,  which  are 
to  suche  aa  tread  yovr  steps,  and  aaekt  to  a^re  to  au»  dhdBe 
sad  toawleal  vvrtuaa 

Tkll  tni  at  Uftta,  k.d,  Kin,  Ion.  from  foWm  thron.  TproM. 
Whom  ko«.  to  hanadrmit  «•— 


For  Umvi.  w.  .luniU  .««■  «k*<  f » 

to.lWnxro  l»t  emtb  rrfr.'V''-''.  “il  "rti  butW.Tra  U^ 
mtnlM  o.«km™eb,M«rf>o.»bmI  >ii«ooncc  ipon  iti  <kniUd 
iiJoo  i km,  ID  ilmH.  oto  to— « r«lm»0to, 

^ Btr  Tkmas  Brawn,  hovh  hr.  ek  sim* 
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CSLES-  la  tW  BMaa  tiiaa  ^ro«r  mIvc*.  IllaktrioM  aad  a»Mt  EMriVeat 
TIFV.  Lords,  ia  wImmb  lius  pioos  sad  oebls  soilulity,  oat  of  racer  Ersn- 
— grlirsl  sfcrtiuD,  ctcru  itself  u>  rrroacilr  uid  puif}-  roatmding 
CELI-  brvUierca,  m fr  sre  wnrtltjr  of  all  applatiM  atoimfr  men,  so  doabl- 
HATE,  lets  will  jr  ohlnla  the  crUHiat  rewsrd  of  pvwor  mskers  wiUi 
God ; tot^ese  suprriM  benigaitjr  sad  faroor,  we  hcsrtily  recoo* 
■mimI  ia  oar  prayers  both  you  aiul  yuars. 

Pf9t,  toL  U.  fob  173. 

Dot  as  poets  and  astrononaers  harr  £saeiad,aaMmg  Use 
Vfbu  that  adorn  the  brtuameot,  bean,  bulls,  goats,  dogs,  scor* 
pUMS,  atul  other  Wosts;  so  our  adrerMirics  impute  I know  not 
what  imaginary  deformities  to  a 1>ook,  rni>oblcd  by  its  aothor 
with  many  trlrttivtu  lights  dt  to  instruct  the  world,  and  dbeorer 
to  them  Uie  ways  of  trWi  and  bleasedaeas. 

B*fk.  C9mm4ermtm»  v»  iht  &tyk  H»if  S<riptur<t, 

Ko  sooner  were  they  of  agr  to  be  reccired  into  the  apartments 
of  the  other  ftltttimU,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Venus  at  her 
lollctby  aping  the  solemaity  of  Learning,  and  Learning  to  dirert 
Uinerra  at  her  loom,  by  cxjNjsing  the  bluaders  uid  iguorance  of 
WsL  JoAmsda.  Tkt  Httmhtrr,  No.  22. 

CELE55TINE,  a term  applied  hy  the  German  mine- 
ralogists, to  sulphate  of  Strontian,  on  account  of  the 
pole  blue  colour  of  some  of  the  specimens  of  that 
substance. 

CEXIBATE,  H.\  Ft.  re/ifcr,  eetihate;  It.  and  Sp. 

Ca'uBACY,  «.  J rrftte,  ce/i^fo;  from  the  Ldd- 
ealeis.  A re/a»,  ref  reit^,  ef  heiVw,  eif  quiaei 

Xtiwft  Ko/rif  (ierat  Itritu  nuptialii.  Vttssius.  And 

to  (he  same  purport  is  Scaliger  (<id  Frffuw.)  See  Mar- 
tinius.  One  who  has  not  one  who  is  without — the 
noptipJ  bed  j who  is  single,  solitary,  without  a wife, 
unmarried.  Jn  English  L^iw,  the  male  is  called,  a 
bachelor  j;  the  female,  a spinster. 

Not  diseeraiag  la  the  tDcan  time  thst  unonga  those  who  pre- 
tended to  the  parities  of  rsrhSo^,  some  would  yet  bring  women 
into  tbeir  hous» 

Taylor.  AtoCr  s/Csasrintef,  book  lu.  ch.  tr. 

At  length  this  most  boly,  teslooi,  a»nrtUied  end  serspbical 
Z)r.  Sbrrlock  haring  spent  all  h!s  time  In  holy  and  rbaste 
etSiacy,  surrendered  up  kb  most  vions  imal  to  God  ns  sisten 
hundred  eighty  and  moo,  and  wan  boried  oo  ike  25th  of  Juoe 
WitkLa  tke  cbanceL  ISWd.  Wlbwhr  Otreo.  iL  &35. 

Hie  former  could  not  be  done,  while  tke  clergy  gare  koolages 
of  Ifarir  kdelity  to  tke  dril  goremnieat  by  the  utterests  of  th^ 
familMo  aiKl  ekUdres;  therefore  this  Pope  dkl  most  screrely 
forbid  all  (lergy-iDsns  marrying  ; lliat  as  tke  old  Roman  soldiers 
were  forbidden  tnarrijigr  while  Uiey  leccircd  pay,  lest  their 
domestiefc  Intcrestf  sltould  sbata  their  courage : so  tbo  rehin/r 
of  ike  clergy  was  strictly  enjoyned,  to  osake  Utein  nmre  aarfoU 
aad  hi  arty  for  tkb  doeign.  Aermsw,  2.  rol.  U. 

He,  that  said  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  placed  the 
ftMoit  UBOogst  the  inferior  stairs  of  perfection. 

Boyle.  Letter  frerm  JBr,  Soelyn. 

This  [the  porerty  of  soeie  of  the  clergy]  is  the  only  ipecions 
oblectHia,  which  our  Rotniab  adremarirs  urge  against  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  tliis  rhnreh,  in  the  point  of  (W<S«ey,  the  only 
matter  of  lustrepreoeb,  wberrin  tkry  rkibly  trimnpb. 

Atterkery.  Sermon^  8,  toL  U. 

He  [the  R>pe]  was  ssoslUc,  that  so  loog  os  tke  nooks  were 
ifkdulged  in  foorrioge,  ood  were  pemiued  ki  reor  fomUim,  ibcy 
nerer  coold  be  subjected  to  strict  duoplioe,  or  reduced  to  that 
■loesry  under  ibeir  soperkm,  which  was  requisite  to  procure  to 
the  mandates,  issued  mm  Rome,  a ready  and  tealoos  obedience. 
Crfiforir,  therefore,  be^an  to  be  ntoUed,  aa  tbs  iodbpeosablo 
dnty  of  priests.  Home.  HUtory  «/  Aagfond,  roL.  U p.  1 10. 

The  TOW  of  CcLtBACT  U tmpoted  by  the  RomUh 
Church  upon  all  who  enter  its  Ministry  in  any  degree  of 
Orders.  That  such  a vow  m not  required  of  Christians 
in  Holy  Writ,  nor  conaonant  to  the  practice  of  the  Pri- 
mitive  Church  may  be  readily  proved  } aad  the  obUga- 


tkm  to  many  placed  on  theJewuhErlcsU  by  the  Mosaic  CELL 
Institution,  shows  how  the  older  Revelation  sought  not  BACY. 
to estiibUsh  any  unsuitablcoess  between  conjugal  and 
religiotts  duties.  The  evidences  of  the  practice  of  the 
early  Christians  on  this  pi.»tnt,are  collei’ted  by  Hingham 
with  his  usual  fidelity,  (book  iv.c.5,  sec.  5.)  Jt  is  gene- 
rally bclicred,  be  says,  that  all  the  Apostles,  except  St. 

Paul  and  St.  John,  were  married  j and  Clemens,  (.Siro- 
mala,  3,)  Eusebius,  (in.  60.)  and  Origen,  (f  'oiaw.  U 
Rom.  i.)  have  conteiwlcd,  that  the  fin>(  of  them  was  so 
also,  from  on  expression  in  the  text,  PfuUpp.  iv.  3. 

In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  tlic  A|>os- 
tics,  we  read  of  the  wives  of  Valeos.  I*resbyU‘r  of 
Philippi, (Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Phiiip.  iL  11,)  of  Chccreinon, 

Bishop  of  NUus,  (Ktis.  >1.  c.  4%)  of  Novatus,  Pres- 
byter of  C'arthage,  (Cyprian,  Ep.  411,)  of  Cyprian  him- 
self, of  Cccilius,  who  c*onverted  him,  (Pout.  fit.  Cjrp.) 
and  of  several  other  Bishops  ami  Presbyters.  Against 
these  facts,  which  arc  not  contested,  it  is  pretended, 
that  married  )»ersons  promised  to  sepenilc  themselves 
from  their  wives  as  soon  as  they  should  receive  Ordi- 
nation. (Pagt,  Oitic.M  Borwi.  yfa. 948.  iv.)  bchclstrat. 

Ret.  ^/ric.  I}it$.  Hi.  c.  4,  ihid.)  Tbehistory  of  Novatus, 
diitin^y  proves  the  contrary.  He  was  accused  long 
aBer  be  was  a i*resbyier,  of  having  caused  the  mis- 
carriage of  his  wife  by  a passionate  blow.  (Cyp.  iiid.)  % 

In  tlM  first  three  centuries,  wc  read  of  no  injunction 
to  Celibacy.  It  was  indeed  once  proposed  by  the  in- 
temperatezeal  of  Pioytus,  Bishop  of  tinoasus ) butthe 
more  pnalent  authority  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Corinth,  restrained  him  by  a wise  admonition, 

ftapv  <pop^lov  TO  i,Tmvaftiio  Tott 

mTt^Voi.  (/ip.  Kus.  iv.  93.)  The  <|ttestkm  was  re- 
newed in  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.  u.  395,  but  was 
eloquently  opposed  by  Paphuutius,aii  Egyptian  Bishop> 
who  though  himself  unmarried,  coutemled  that 
marriage  bond  was  chaste  and  honourable,  and  pointed 
forcibly  to  the  moral  dangers  resulting  from  so  un- 
natural a prohibition.  (Socr.  L 11,  Sozomcn.  i.  93.) 
Succeeding  Councils  lent  a more  favonrablc  car  to 
the  proposal.  That  of  Arles  in  340,  permitted  per- 
sons who  were  married  to  be  ordained,  but  required 
that  (hey  should  ever  afterwords  live  separate  from 
their  wives.  Pope  Syricius  in  385,  and  Leu  in  449, 
promulgated  degrees  yet  more  rigorous ; but  it  was  not 
until  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  near  the 
close  of  the  Vllh  century,  that  the  law  was  uni- 
versally received.  In  the  Greek  Church,  it  did  not 
IHrevail  till  a century  later,  and  even  Uien  it  was  but 
partially  admitted.  At  the  Council  of  Tmllo,  held  a.  d. 

692,  Bishops  were  enjoined  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  wives,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  any  )M>ssibiUly  of 
renewal  of  intercourse,  were  instructed  to  betake 
themselves  to  monasteries , but  all  Orders  of  the 
Chnrch  beneath  Episcopacy,  were  permilied  to  enter 
into,  or  to  retain  the  bond  of  marriage. 

At  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  proposed  that  the 
interdict  which  prevented  the  marriage  of  Pricstn 
should  be  removed ) and  in  the  system  of  theology 
named  the  Jiiierim,  prepared  by  Charles  V.  in  1548> 
one  express  article  stipulated  that  such  Ecclesiastics  as 
had  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  wives, 
might  be  allowed  nevertheless  to  perform  all  the 
functions  of  their  sacred  office.  The  Inirrim  It  is  well 
known  was  rejected  with  indignation  by  the  Vatican, 

No  act  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  Reformation  gave 
•o  much  offence  to  the  Papists  aa  the  marriage  <h  the 
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CEU-  Clergy.  Those  already  in  Orders  who  took  wives 
BACy.  were  held  to  be  peijured,  and  those  who  succeeded  in 
the  next  generation,  altboogh  they  might  not  have 
engaged  in  the  ministry  under  the  same  vow,  were 
considered  to  be  profaned  and  dMeenUed  if  they 
took  wives.  Both  the  perMn  and  the  reputation  of 
Catherine  Boria  were  objects  of  false  and  rilKtld  attack 
when  she  gave  her  liand  to  Luther  : a marriage,  how- 
ever, which  we  will  not  toke  u|>on  ourselves  altogether 
to  defend.  Erasmus  himself  joined  in  the  cry  ; he  be- 
lieved for  a time  that  the  baptism  of  Luther’s  child  w^as 
solemnired  within  a few  days  of  his  marriage,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  quite  improbable  that  AntechrisC  might 
be  the  progeny  of  the  unfrocked  Monk  and  the  rene- 
gade Nun.  (Epiit.  xvIH.  99.)  No  topic  Is  handled 
more  frequently  or  with  more  asperity  in  Sir  Thoma.s 
More’s  controversial  writings,  than  the  breach  of  Eccle- 
siastical Celibacy.  Elizabeth  reluctantly  tolerated,  but 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  legitimate  the  marriage 
of  her  Clergy  : and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
Vl.thaCon  act  was  pas.«ed  repealing  all  laws  and  Canons 
which  required  the  Clergy  to  live  single.  In  the  per- 
secutions of  the  following  reign,  such  as  hod  embraced 
the  married  state  were  visited  with  peculiar  severity. 
"Are  you  married  V*  was  the  first  question  of  the 
brutal  Gardiner  to  Hooper  on  his  examination.  Yea, 
my  Lord,*'  replied  the  martyr,  " and  will  not  be  un- 
married, till  death  unmarry  me."  Even  the  gentler 
TunstoU  treated  the  same  prisoner  with  indignity  upon 
this  point,  calling  him  beast,  and  saying  this  alone 
was  matter  enough  to  deprive  him.  Taylor  and  Cran- 
mer  were  interrogated  in  like  manner,  and  answered 
with  equal  spirit.  But  the  speech  of  Lawrence  Saun- 
ders, when  bis  wife  with  her  infant  in  her  arms  visited 
him  in  prison,  exhibits  more  vividly  than  any  other, 
the  sore  aspersions  with  which  his  persecutors  visited 
this  honourable  estate,  and  the  energy  Avith  which  the 
martyr  vindicated  it.  His  wife  was  refused  admittance, 
and  stood  at  the  gate,  but  the  gnaler  carried  the  child 
into  his  father’s  presence.  He  took  him  in  his  arms 
with  the  following  passionate  burst  of  feeling,  “ What 
man  fearing  God  would  not  rather  lose  this  present 
life,  rather  than  by  prolonging  it,  adjudge  this  boy  to 
be  n bastard,  bis  wife  a whore,  and  himself  a whore- 
monger ! Yea  if  there  were  no  other  cause  for  which 
a man  of  my  estate  should  lose  his  life,  yet  who  would 
not  give  it  to  avouch  this  child  to  be  legitimate,  and 
his  marriage  to  be  lawful  and  holy."  No  records 
more  powerful  than  the.se  could  be  afforded,  (it  Is  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Southey,  from  whose  Book  of  the  Church 
we  have  borrowed  these  instances,)  that  the  Protestant 
Clergy  were  not  withheld  by  their  comiubinl  and 
parental  ties  from  encountering  martyrdom  when  eon- 
acicnce  required  the  sacrifice.  'Fhe  statute  permitting 
them  to  contract  these  ties  was  finally  revived  by 
James  I.  after  the  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
detail  the  enormities  which  this  severe  and  unnatural 
law  produced,  and  the  numerous  and  flagrant  crimes 
which  may  be  traced  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  auricular  confession.  The  remedy  of 
the  concubinage  of  the  Clergy,  not  only  permitted  \>ut 
enjoined  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  sufficiently  evinces 
the  still  greater  dissoluteness  which  it  was  intended  to 
suppress.  Even  before  the  Reformation  these  abuses 
had  not  escaped  occasional  notice.  A saving  of 
PiiuU.  U recorded  to  the  following  effect : Sacerdo^ 


tibui  magnd  ralione  iuhUttaw  tnajori  rtttUuendas  CELI- 

tiderij  (Hatina  in  iritd.— duelil  ^pol.)  There  is  a passage  RACY, 
in  a tract  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  de  Incertitudine  et  taai-  rm.r. 
tate  Scientiarum,  ff4,  suppress^  in  some  editions  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  speaks  thus  boldly  : Jam  veto  etiam 
leHociHiis  militant  Ugee  at^ut  Canones,  e»m  in  potentum 
favorem  pro  initfuit  Huptiu  pugnant,  et  ju$ta  malrimonia 
dirimunt : eaeerdotetque  sublatii  honettu  nuptiu  turpiter 
scortari  campeUunt,  malueruntque  i/fi  legialatoret  wreer- 
dotes  SUM  cum  infamid  habere  tc}ncub%nas,  ^uam  cum 
hotuttd  famd  Hxoree,  forfh  quia  tx  concubinu  proveutui 
itlis  est  amplioT.  Dc  quo  legimu*  gJoriatum  in  convivio 
quondam  Epiecopum,  habere  $e  undecim  millia  taeerdotum 
concubinarioTum  ^ui  in  itngulot  annot  illi  aurum  pendent. 

Wc  need  not  cite  the  n>emorable  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Paris,  held  under  Cardinal  de  Corceone  in  1919, 
the  enforcement  of  which  was  loudly  called  for  so  late 
as  16-13,  by  the  pious  author  of  Advit  Chretien  tou- 
chant  Kite  matiere  de  grande  importaoee,  nor  the  equally 
memorable  work  of  the  Canlinol  Pierre  I>amicii,  the 
title  of  which  proclaims  the  wickedness  which  it  sought 
to  suppress.  The  story  of  the  GOOD  heads  of  murdered 
children  whi«h  were  found  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  hij 
fish-pond,  may  be  classed,  in  itsfullestexteot,  among  the 
many  opprobrious  and  improbable  falsehoods  by  which 
all  religious  communities  have  been  assailed ; but  the 
very  existence  of  a controversy  as  to  this  tale  among  the 
Papists  themselves,  proves  that  either  it  is  not  wholly 
groundless,  or  that  they  are  unable  to  advance  the 
morals  of  their  clergy  as  a sufficient  and  positive  con- 
tradiction to  it.  But  Montserrat  alone  is  an  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  depraved  habitswhich  Celibacy 
occasioned,  and  which  be  details  in  his  rtvisos  tobre  lot 
Abusotde  la  IgUtux  Romana ; for  lie  had  witnessed  before 
his  recantation  the  foul  practices  which  he  condemns ; 
and  finally,  without  giving  implicit  credit  to  all  the 
horrors  related  in  them,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  terrible 
disclosures  which  are  contained  in  Le  Cabinet  du  Roi 
de  France,  and  La  Poi^gami*  6’tfcr^. 

Many  arguments  on  the  Celibacy  of  Ecclesiastics 
may  be  found  in  Bcllarmln,  de  Couiroc.  ii.  IB— 99; 
Callixtus,  de  Conjugio  Oerteorum } and  Thomasius,  de 
I)uciplind,  ii.  61— <>9. 

CELL,  V.  "I  Lat.  cella,  a calendo.  Festus; 

Crli.,  n.  j c<f//u,  quod  ed  ca-lentur,  quit  veli- 

Cn^LLAB,  It.  I mui  esse  occulta;  becuusc  in  it 
Ce'llebaob,  n.  >thosc  things  may  be  concealed, 
Cb^llaebb,  or  [ which  we  wish  to  be  hidden  ; to 
Ck'llbbbb,  n.  I be  out  of  sight.  And  cellarit  now 
Cis'LLrLAR,  adj.j  particularly  applied  to  places  ap- 
propriated to  things  of  this  description. 

A place  of  concealment,  of  sccrcsy,  of  retirement,  of 
seclusion  ; a secret  or  retired  apartment,  or  habitation 
or  dwelling. 


And  tor  chef  ebanrte,  we  cktriredrn  rs  scluea 
la  ameadvAj;  of  tliM  men,  we  moden  ourr  crU*t 
To  be#  in  r\-to  y»et. 

Fieri  PtouiimaH.  Crede,  it.  2, 

And  if  yon  lUt  to  berkrn  lilnderw»rd, 

1 wo!  you  *n>*n  the  lif  of  Scint  Edwefd  t 
<ir  cIIm  trifedicf  first  I wol  t«U« 

Of  wbicli  I liAve  to  hwmlrvii  in  my  ««- 


Mioenie  for  ilw  betd  thri  sonfltteo, 
For  eiie  wta  vbe,  tad  of  a man 
The  wiue  and  rvaton  which  he  can. 
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U is  the  t^Uea  of  tlio  br«7iif . 

Vi  hereof  Uiel  made  iur  »ouere}m. 

U9tPfT.  Com/.  Am,  book  V. 

Ther  be  other  flfnce*  of  pride  that  ben  wtthouleo ; bot  natheW, 
on  oS  iliiac  apim  of  pride  U aigne  of  that  otb»,  rif  hi  aa  the 
ny  lertBell  at  the  tarcroe  b aifne  of  ihe  »io  that  b m the  cW/er. 

Ckomerr,  7*Ae  PeroomoM  ToU^  roL  U.  p-  3144 


Biholde  the  eroww  i for  iLel  aowen  not  neither  repeo,  to  which 
b DO  ctUr  DC  heme,  and  God  fedith  them,  I»w  mjeh  more  ben 
of  rnorc  prjra  than  ^ ieli/.  Zvlr,  clu  ziL 

ITpoo  faith  tbou  art  aocne  officer. 

Some  worthy  aeilein,  or  aome 

CAaaerr.  The  Momktt  ToU,  t.  13942, 


Mraelf  a recline  from  the  world, 

And  eeiiti  under  rroiiod, 

Left  that  the  gould,  the  precioas  atonea, 

And  pleaaurra,  here  be  found, 

Uielit  happen  to  corrupt  miade, 

For  blindnew  did  I pray, 

Ami  ao  cootemplaliaely  heere, 

1 vrllh  contentment  atay. 

fTarmer.  Alhion’s  ErngUni,  book  riL 


Sec.  Bm.  *T1a  most  true, 

Tliat  musing  meditation  moat  affccta 
The  pCDfire  secrecy  of  the  «k»crt  ceW, 

Far  from  the  chearful  huant  of  men  and  herds. 

Ami  alia  oi  aafa  aa  io  a senate  buuae. 

fififlom.  Coma#,  1. 387, 

Which  fume  raounting  into  the  head  makes  the  eolbusiaat  to 
admiration  fluent  and  eloquent,  he  being  aa  it  were  drunk  with 
new  wine  drawn  from  that  ctUar  of  his  own  that  lies  io  the  lowest 
rqiion  of  bia  body,  though  be  be  not  aware  of  U,  liot  takes  it  to 
be  pure  nectar,  and  Ihoae  waters  of  life  that  spring  fromabove. 

if.  More.  Om  EmtAtuiuem,  aec.  xviii. 

Ham.  Ahah  boy,  sayest  thou  so.  Art  thou  there  true-penny  I 
Come  on,  you  here  thU  fellow  in  the  eeflrredgt. 

Shakepeore.  Hmmktf  feL  236. 

'n»e  soul  contending  to  that  light  to  fly 
From  her  dark  eeW,  wc  practice  how  to  die  . 

Employing  Ihua  the  poet's  winged  art 
To  reach  tbb  lore,  and  grare  U in  our  heart. 

H'0Uft.  Of  Iheime  Leer,  ean.  6. 


a rhain  vrith  cicli  Other,  or  more  or  IcM  encrusting  CT^ 
the  surface  of  the  polypory. 

CELLEPOR.\,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi  Vagi-  cELTICK. 
aafi,  Lam.  j confountleil  by  former  nutunilists  with  ^ -/ 

Millepwa  and  Fluctrn,  differing  however  from  the 
former  by  having  a less  stony  structure,  and  being 
much  less  compact  internally } and  from  the  latter  in 
being  less  brittle,  and  having  no  ffexibility.  In  its 
general  aspect,  however.  It  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  Hurfra. 

CELONITES,  in  Zoology ^ a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  family  Mos4irvies.  (ieneric  cha- 
racter : antenna*  scarcely  longer  than  the  beatl,  having 
more  than  eight  articulations,  of  which  the  eighth  and 
following  ones  form  together  a globular  knob.  Type 
of  the  genus,  Celoniles  a/u/omis.  Fab. 

CKIXISIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Amaranihacret. 

Generic  chnmcler : calyx  three  leaved  j stamina  joined 
at  the  bottom  to  the  folds  of  the  nectar)' ; sced-veasel 
B capsule  opening  horizontally. 

Eighteen  species  known,  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries ; C,  crutata,  the  Cockscomb  is  a native  of  .-Vsia, 
for  a method  of  growing  them  large,  sec  a paper  in 
the  Trans,  Hort.  Sor. 

CELSIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyno- 
mia,  order  Angiospermia , natural  order  .So/ene^r.  Gene- 
ric character?  calyx  five- ported  } corolla  wheel-sluipedj 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  bearded ; capsule  two- 
celled. 

There  are  five  ?j>ecies  described.  This  genus  is 
closely  allied  in  habit  to  G.  yerbascum,  though  widely 
apart  from  it  in  the  Linnean  arrangement 

CELSITUDE,  Fr.  cefstfudr,  highness,  excellency, 

(terms  conferred  on  Princes.)  Cotgrave.  From  the 
Lat.  ceUus,  high,  lofty. 

Hoaour  to  the  rricatiuU  and  cleare, 

Goddra  of  Loue,  and  to  thy  relniutle 
That  yrveat  vs  Ilfbt,  mo  fer  downr  frd  tby  spert 
Peralag  our  liaru  with  thy  pulcrilude. 

Chsmerr.  Vmrnrt  of  Lome,  fol.  351. 


lliDs,  ihoiiffh  in  iruromcf  divers  cetiMra,  that  are  not  deep,  are 
porkapo  oo  editor  tlum  the  eztonul  air  was  (when  it  was  jud«:ed 
but  tempereto)  In  the  winter  or  the  spring,  yet  It  will  seen#  very 
cold  to  u«,  that  bring  into  it  bodies  heated  by  the  suauaer  kib, 
and  aecustoned  to  a warmer  air. 

Aoyk.  Tkermometrieol  Experimenta,  ZMsrauric  L 


To  tbe  most  excellent  priacc  in  ClirUt,  &r.  William.  &c.  greei- 
laf  in  him  by  whom  kiaya  doe  req^e  and  priocee  bcarc  rule. 
Voto  your  kuufly  celsilmie  by  tbe  tenoar  of  those  prcKnla  we 
Intimato  that,  die.  Fox.  ,l/«r/yrr,  fol.  409. 

CELTICK,  Lat.  Celta.  Of  unknown  origin. 


On  a bulk  Id  a eelUtr,  or  In  a (daw-boase  amonf  thieves  and 
beffars,  was  to  be  found  the  author  of  the  Wanderer,  the  man  of 
exalted  senUmenU,  extensive  views,  and  curious  obeervationa. 

Jaknaon.  Tke  Life  of  Snmge. 


. Or  who  with  Saturn  old, 

P1c<d  over  Adrla,  to  the  Hfeperiaa  fields, 

Aad  o're  the  Ctltie  roam'd  the  utmost  Ulea. 

Mtltom.  PtrrtuUee  Loti,  book  L 1.  536. 


The  various  applications  of  Cbll  are  easily  dedu- 
ciblc  from  its  primary  meaning.  Celia  in  itomoa  Ar^ 
cHiecture  was  the  inmost  and  most  retired  part  of  a 
temple  •,  it  was  also  the  hidden  lodge  of  debauchery 
in  which  courtezans  plied  their  trade)  and  it  was  the 
private  chamber  of  a bath.  In  Monastic  times  it  sig- 
nified the  chamber  of  a recluse  In  u Monastery  j or  it 
was  a subonlinate  house  originally  intended  as  a place 
of  retirement,  depending  upon  and  governed  by  the 
mother  Institution.  Thus  many  alien  priories  in  Eng- 
land were  Cells  to  foreign  Abbeys. 

CELLAKIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Polypi  yaginati, 
nearly  allied  to  .Sertularia,  with  which  it  was  con- 
founded by  Linoteus.  Generic  character:  polypary 
plant-shaped  j stems  tubular,  braitcbed,  subarticulated, 
homy,  shining  | cellules  regular,  either  connected  io 

Toi..  zia. 


It  appezn  also  probable,  that  tbe  mifratioiu  of  that  roUmy  of 
Gaub  or  Ceita,  who  peopled  or  vubdura  IreUod,  was  orig-inolly 
made  from  the  north-wvat  parta  of  Briuln  ; and  thb  conjrrture 
(if  it  do  Dot  rarril  a higher  name)  b founded  both  on  the  IrUh 
laoguaM,  which  b a very  diflerrat  dialect  from  the  Webb,  and 
fronitoc  lanmiofc  aBcienUy  apokcu  In  SouUi  Britain ; and  oo 
the  vicinity  m Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Argyk- 
tbtre,  to  that 

i/vme.  History  of  Emgtmni,  voL  L note  A. 

Their  goverootrata,  tbough  monarchical,  wnv  free,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  f'Atie  nationa  t and  the  commou  people  seem 
even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among  them,  than  Skinofi^  the 
natlOBS  of  GauJ,  fn>iD  whom  they  were  descended. 

/d.  74.  cb.  L voL  i.  p.  3. 

The  CeUitk  riaaguaftcj  wss  preserved  In  the  raounulas  of 
Wales,  Corawali,  aad  Armorica. 

GiMen.  i>rc«M  end ch.  u.  a.  39. 
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CELTICK*  TTk  Utter  [tk*  motuiiMBt  tU  RoUright-itoar*]  which  Wan 
“■  CTcry  *4{ruatiirc  of  I coaceire  tu  be  coeraJ  aod  i>crbaM 

CEMENT,  of  a cUar  with  Stone-bcage. 

U’arfam.  Hittery  af 


Whether  the  Cjn.T«  were  the  descendants  of  Ash* 
kenez  the  son  of  CMmer,  the  son  of  Jophet,  the  son 
of  Noah ; or  of  Ccltus,  Gallus,  anti  Illyricus,  the 
three  sons  of  Polyphemus  and  (ialalcu}  or  of  elites 
the  ninth  Kin^  of  the  ancient  (iauls,  is  a matter  of 
dispute  among  national  genealogists,  and  one  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  seUled  speedily ; not  that  (he  rcspcc* 
tire  personages  are  all  ef|ually  fabulous,  but  that  the 
subject  is  of  too  profound  antiquity  to  admit  of  deci* 
sion.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  CelUc  os  living  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  the  furthest  western 
Europesns.  (iii.  161.)  Strabo  places  them  in  Spain, 
(Iberia,)  near  the  liaelus,  ((luadalnuivir,)  and  Anas, 
(Guadiuna,)  (lit.)  Plutarch  exteods  their  donunion 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Palus  Mcotis,  (ia  Mario.)  The 
name  gradually  liecame  peculiar  to  fewer  tribes,  and  in 
the  time  of  Cjesar  the  Celtte  formed  but  a third  part 
of  the  Gauls,  who  (liemselves  formerly  were  but  a 
port  of  the  Ccltos.  Tlic  countries  inhabited  by  the 
Celtic,  according  to  the  Uoiuao  Dictator,  extended 
from  the  Ot'cuii  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  rivers 
Marne  and  Seine  to  the  Rhone,  tlie  Garonne,  and  the 
mountains  of  Ccveoncs.  This  district  under  Augustus 
was  known  as  Gallia  CeUica,  or  LugduntnMis.  It  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  peopled 
or  colonizcti  by  the  original  Celts,  and  a.s  the  conquest 
of  younger  nations  advanced  their  language  retreated 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Britany, 
(Armorica.) 

The  name  Csltbs  has  been  given  to  certain  andent 
instruments  of  a wcdge*like  form,  made  of  stone  or 
metal,  found  in  various  countries  once  inliabiled  by 
the  Celts,  and  supposed  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  that  people.  They  have  been  discovered  m coses, 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  staves,  or  by  themselves  \ 
double,  or  divided  by  a partition,  and  groov^  on  each 
side,  'nioresby  and  Borlase  suppose  that  they  were 
heads  of  spears  j Whitaker,  battle-axes  ; Stukeley, 
^midieal  hooks  for  the  inislctoe  j Hearnc,  Count 
f^ylus,  and  Du  Cange,  chisels  j the  last  (ad  ttrb,) 
cites  an  inscription  at  Rome  which  is  almost  con- 
clusive, malleolo  et  extra  liUratus  siUxi  “»d  a still 
farther  proof  may  be  derived  from  some  flint  Celtes 
which  were  found  by  workmen  digging  a canal  near 
Slockbridgr,  close  by  the  trunk  of  a tree  partly  hol- 
lowed into  a canoe.  Jrvhinlogia,  r.  HOj  Hoarca 
jtneient  ff'iUthire,  1.  204. 

CELTIS,  in  Botany,  a geoos  of  the  class  Polifgamkt, 
ordtT  Jlfonoetia,  natural  order  Ameniace^.  Generic 
character : bermaphrcMiitc  flower,  calyx  flve-parted ; 
ooitilla  none  j staroeni  five  j styles  (wo  j drupe  one- 
seeded  ; male  flower,  calyx  six-parted  j corolla  none; 
stamens  six. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheies. 
CKME'NT,  r.  \ Fr.  cemeist,  or  einiest,  cimmter  j It. 
CxiiE^NT,  5.  J ctmentar  ; JLat.  roTnenfum,  so  called 
becauM  wtm,  I.  c.  art,  sc.  from  larger  stones. 
ivm  ^nijtrat  lapidtM  miaorts,  rw>ici,  ae  ui/brmes,  ft 
ru  tapidum  fragmenta  atqu^  auulat,^ihaiMtuntMraUjficxi 
ad<^rumfractitra^  Vossius.  Afterward-s  applied  to 
An  ^hcsive,  sticking,  fastening,  binding  compost, 
of  sand,  lime,  or  other  materials. 


Sjrw  wu  thslr  aortsr,  eh,  U,  sod  slyms  plUcs,  ch.  iv.  that 


C E M 


sl/me  WM  s fatsMse  tfwt  isiaed  out  oi  the  earth,  like  vato  tsrrc  t CEMENT 

sod  iboumayest  cell  it  nwA/,  if  tboa  wiJL  

lymdm/.  Prwiagvn  an  tk«  Bvalrt  fol.  6.  CEMIS. 


Seperate  thettoucs,  and  the  vsllopencth,  and  leal  the  cimfnt  ^ 
faile,  mud  the  cdkhcc  falleih.  Gvide»  BaJU,  H.  4. 


As  floiren  dead,  lie  wither'd  on  the  grotind. 

As  brohen  etasfl  do  remrut  can  redrras, 

So  beauty  blemiali’d  once  for  ever’aloit, 

In  ^ite  of  phyaic,  pelatiog,  pain,  and  coat. 

Skaksfcmre.  The  Paatitmmte  Pilgrim,  at.  11. 


Aod  that  wai  nobsrd  matter  to  do.  for  that  the  cement  or  morter 
was  not  hardened  and  boand  with  Ilaie,  bat  tenpered  with  earth 
and  clay,  after  the  oU  nuuiner  of  baiidJiu^.* 

HaUand.  Liniet,  f(d.  400. 

MTiat  strcD^h  have  we  now  to  oppose  to  these  moat  pemiriotu 
enemies,  {ihc  luaU  of  the  fleah]  which  are  ao  cioady  cemented, 
and  even  Incoroorated  within  aa,  that  they  are  become  as  it  were 
flesh  of  oar  flcan , aod  bonea  of  our  boeea  ? 

ChiUengnimrlK.  JVrmon,  lx. 


Indeed,  they  may 

Apprar  too  dearly  bou^t,  my  ralting  glories 
Being  made  op  ogaia,  and  ecanented 
With  a son's  blood. 

JdMtnger.  The  Vnnnturnl  Camhett,  act  IL  sc.  1 . 


God  ladeed  can  cement  the  ntins,  and  heal  the  brearhes  of  an 
apostate  soul,  but  nanally  a shipwreck'd  faith  and  a deflowr'd 
consdenea  admit  of  no  repair. 

Saeitk,  Sermam,  ir.  rol.  iU. 


And  lodet^  by  variety  of  cementt  we  may  be  assbied  to  make 
diverv  experimenta  that  we  could  not  otherwise  make  so  weD,  if 
at  all ; for  which  reason  I have  been  somewhat  curioos  ab<^ 
making  a pret^  number  of  soch  mixtures. 

BeyU.  Pkyekal  Knnatiedgty  4r. 
An  harmony  of  mould,  by  natnre  mixt ! 

Not  light  aa  air,  nor  at  a rvMenr  fin'd  : 
dost  Ann  enongb  t’  embrace  tbe  tbriring  root. 

Yet  give  free  expanae  ti»  the  fibrous  shoot. 

Unrt,  Ckriit't  Parmhlt  vf  the  Smter. 


CETiCETERY,  «.  "l  Fr.  rimi/iere;  IL  cintUerof  Sp. 
CK^MiTcoiAL.  ) cemtnlario  { lint,  c^wnterium. 
Kotfitf-njfiiov,  q.  d.  donui/oriam,  a place  to  sleep  in. 
Applied  by  Christians,  to  whom  death  itself  is  but  a 
sleep,  (dorntitio,)  to  the  place  of  burial.  Vossius. 


Among  Christiana  the  hoseor,  which  is  valued  Is  the  behalf  of 
(be  dead,  is,  that  they  be  burM  la  holy  rroued,  that  ka,  in  ap- 
pointed eemeteriet,  in  placa  of  religion,  there  where  tbe  6eld  of 
God  is  aowm  with  dw  seeds  of  tbe  rssvrectioa,  that  their  bodsea 
also  may  be  among  tbe  Christiana,  wi^  whom  thalr  hope  and 
tbeir  portioa  ia,  asd  shall  be  fior  ever. 

Jeremy  TecyUr,  liaty  Dying,  sec.  riii. 

Tba  ccMa/oia/oclsofaaciant  Cheistiaaa  martyrs,  were 

with  draughts  of  Scripture  atorisa. 

Sir  Tkawima  Brarcn.  Vm  Airiaf,  cfa.  Id. 

Though  we  decline  the  religlousconshleratioB,  yet  in  eendierUl 
Bad  BBiTOwer  boryii^  pWes,  to  avoid  oonfUskin  and  croea  poel- 
«k»,  a certain  poatarc  were  to  Im  matted.  Id.  fh. 


It  is  for  tbit  reason  (aeys  Plato)  that  the  sonla  of  the  dead 
aypssw  fraqaeady  in  c^mitnriea,  and  hover  about  tbe  placca,  where 
their  bodies  were  buried,  aa  stlU  bankeriog  after  th^  old  brutal 
pleasures,  and  di'nriiig  a^n  to  eater  the  body  that  gave  tbem  aa 
opportunity  of  fulflUiog  utem.  Speetatar,  No. 


CEMU5,  or  Zbmis,  tbe  name  of  the  Houachold  Gods, 
Genii,  or  Penates  of  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Hispaniola,  &c.  the  best  description  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  many  learned 
Spaniards  on  this  much  canvassed  subject,  is  that 
given  by  Colnmbot,  in  the  following  extract,  from  one 
of  his  letters,  as  published  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand. 

**  I could  discover  neither  idolatry  nor  any  other 
pect  amongst  these  Indiaiu,  though  every  one  of  tbeir 
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CEM1S.  Kings,  wbo  tut  rery  many,  aa  well  in  HUpaniola  M 
inall  dkc  other  islands  and  continent,  has  a house  apart 
from  the  town,  in  which  there  U nothing  at  all  but 
some  wooden  images  carred,  by  them  culed  Cemit ; 
nor  Is  there  any  thing  done  in  those  bouses  but  what 
is  for  the  serricc  of  those  Centt ; they  repairing  to  per- 
form certain  ceremonies,  and  pray  there,  as  we  do  to 
our  churches.  In  these  bouses  they  have  a handsome 
round  table,  made  Like  a desk,  on  which  is  some 
powder,  which  they  lay  on  the  beads  of  the  Crmis, 
with  a certain  ceremony ; then  throu^  a cane  that 
has  two  branches  dapped  to  their  nose,  they  snuCF  up 
this  powder : the  words  they  say  none  of  our  people 
imderstand.  This  powder  puts  them  beside  them- 
selves,  as  if  they  were  drunk.  They  also  give  the 
image  a name,  and  1 belkve  it  is  their  father's  or 
grandfather’s,  or  both  { for  they  have  more  than  one, 
and  some  abo^'e  ten,  all  in  memoiy  of  their  forrEathers, 
as  1 said  before.  1 hare  heard  them  commend  one 
above  another,  and  have  obser\'ed  them  to  have  more 
devotion,  and  show  more  respect  to  one  than  another, 
as  we  do  ra  processions  in  time  of  need } and  the  people 
and  Caciques  boast  among  themselves  of  having  the 
best  Cmtr.  When  they  go  to  these  their  Cemif,  they 
shun  the  Christians,  and  will  not  let  them  go  into 
those  bouses  } and  if  they  suspect  they  will  come,  they 
take  away  their  Ceinis,  and  hide  them  in  the  woods, 
for  fear  they  should  be  taken  from  them  | and  what  is 
most  ridiculous,  they  use  to  steal  one  anothers  Cemis, 
It  happened  once,  that  the  Christians  on  a sudden 
rushed  into  the  house  with  them,  and  presently  the 
Cemi  cried  out,  speaking  in  their  language,  by  which 
it  appeared  to  artilicially  made  I for  it  being  hollow, 
they  had  applied  a trunk  to  it,  which  answered  Co  a 
dark  comer  of  the  house,  covered  with  boughs  mad 
leaves,  where  a man  was  concealed,  wbo  spoke  what 
the  Cacique  ordered  him.  The  Spaniards  therefore 
reflecting  on  what  it  might  be,  kicked  down  the  Cemi, 
and  found,  as  has  been  said  ; and  the  Cackjoe  seeing 
they  had  discovered  his  practice,  earnestly  begged  ef 
them  not  to  speak  of  it  to  his  subjects,  or  the  other 
Indians,  because  he  kept  them  in  obedience  by  that 
policy.  This  we  may  say  bas  some  resemblance  of 
idolatry,  at  least  amot^  those  that  are  ignorant  of 
the  Cacique’s  fraud,  since  they  believe  it  is  their 
Cemi  that  speaks ) and  all  of  them  in  general  are  im- 
posed upon,  and  only  the  Cacique,  and  he  that  com- 
bines with  him,  abuse  their  credulity,  by  which  means 
be  draws  what  tribute  be  plcosca  from  his  people. 
Most  of  the  Caciques  have  three  stones  also,  to  which 
they  and  their  people  show  a great  devotion.  The  oue 
they  say  helps  the  corn  and  all  sorts  of  grain  j the 
second  makes  women  be  delivered  without  pain;  and 
the  third  procures  ratn  or  frir  weather,  according  as 
they  stand  in  need  of  either.  I sent  yonr  Highness  three 
of  these  stones,  by  Antonio  da  Torres,  and  have  three 
more  to  carry  along  with  me.*'  Cohimbos  then  relaica 
to  his  Prince,  that  he  bad  ordered  Father  Roman  to 
compose  an  account  of  the  reUgk>ttsca.vtoms  of  the  An- 
tiUians.  From  this  account  we  shall  make  an  extract  as 
hr  as  relates  to  ths  Cenis.  It  is  headed  thus,  The  ,H.  8. 
cf  F,  jhansM,  ceNcrniMg  the  ant^ieitiet  the  bufams, 
which  he,  m hemfr  sdiffetf  m their  has  rar^ulfy 

gaihered  bf  order  of  the  /Idmirttl,  and  commences  as 
follows:  **1,F.  Roman,  a poor  anchorite  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerome,  by  order  of  the  most  lllustrioos  Lord 
Admiral,  Vieeruy,  and  Governor  of  the  islands  and 


continent  of  the  Indies,  write  what  I could  hear  and  f*guia 
learn  of  the  belief  and  idolatry  of  the  Indiana,  and  bow 
they  serve  their  Gods.  Every  one  observes  some  par- 
ticular way  and  supersUtUm,  and  worshipping  Idols 
which  they  call  Crmir.  They  think  there  is  an  im- 
mortal Being,  like  Heaven,  invisible,  and  that  has  a 
mother,  but  bas  no  beginning,  and  this  Being  they  call 
Jocakuvague  Maorocon,  and  his  mother  they  mil 
Atobei,  Jermaoguacar,  Apita,  and  Zuimoco,  which  are 
several  names.  These  I hqre  write  of  are  the  people 
of  Hispaniola,  for  1 know  nothing  of  the  others,  having 
never  been  in  them.  They  also  know  whence  they 
came,  the  original  of  the  sun  and  moon,  bow  the 
sea  was  made,  and  whither  the  dead  go.  And  they 
believe  the  dead  appear  to  them  upon  the  roads  when 
any  of  them  go  alone,  for  when  they  are  a great  many 
together  they  do  not  appear  to  them.  All  this  their 
ancestors  have  made  them  bclievc.tbr  they  coo  neither 
read  nor  tell  beyond  ten." 

The  account  after  this  preface  is  then  divided  into 
twenty-six  chapters  or  beads,  descriptive  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  preface,  but  tho  following  paragraphs  are 
all  that  bear  upon  the  Centi*.  **  lliey  say  further,  that 
the  sun  and  moon  came  out  of  a grotto,  that  is  in  the 
country  of  a Cacique,  whose  name  U Maucia  Tiuvcl, 
and  the  grotto  is  called  Giovovava,  and  they  pay  great 
veneration  to  it,  and  have  painted  it  all  after  their 
fashion,  without  any  figure,  but  leaves  and  the  like. 

In  the  said  grotto  there  were  two  little  stone  Cemis, 
about  a quarter  of  a yard  long,  their  hands  bound,  and 
they  looked  as  if  they  sweaUed.  These  Cemis  they 
honoured  very  much,  and  when  they  wanted  rain,  they 
say  they  used  to  go  and  visit  them,  and  they  presently 
had  it.  One  of  these  Cemie,  is  by  them  called  fioinaiei, 
the  other  JUaxnio.  All  or  most  of  the  people  of 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  have  abundance  of  Omis,  of 
several  sorts,  some  have  their  father,  mother,  kindred 
and  predecessors  | some  figures  cut  in  stone  and  wood, 
and  many  of  both  sorts ; some  that  speak,  others 
that  cause  things  to  grow,  some  that  eat,  and  others 
that  cause  rain,  and  others  that  make  the  wmd  blow; 
which  things  those  ignorant  people  believe  the  idols 
perform,  or  rather  these  devils,  they  having  no  know- 
ledge of  our  holy  faith.  When  any  one  u sick,  they 
bring  him  to  Bubuitihu,  that  is,  the  physician.  The 
doctor  is  obliged  to  be  dieted  as  the  sick  man  is,  and 
to  look  like  him,  which  is  done  thus  : he  is  to  purge 
himself  as  the  sick  man  does,  which  is  done  by  snuffing 
a certain  powder,  called  Cohoba,(tobtcco)  up  his  nosci 
which  msikes  him  drunk,  that  he  knows  not  what  he 
does,  and  so  says  many  extravagant  things,  which 
they  affirm  is  t:^ing  with  the  Cm'u,  and  that  they 
tell  him  bow  the  sickness  came."  The  nineteenth 
chapter  describes,  at  great  length,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indians  made  and  kept  t^ir  Cemis,  which 
it  seems  had  no  determined  shape  or  form,  being 
oometimes  a mere  log,  at  others  like  roots,  dogs.  &c. 

The  twentieth  chapter  treats  of  the  Cemi  Bugid  and 
Aiba ; the  twenty-first  of  Guamorete's  Cnnt ; the 
twenty-second  of  the  Cemi  Opigielgnovinm ; the 
twenty-third  of  the  Cemi  Guaboneex  j the  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  Cemi  Faragariol,  but  they  are  all  too 
loi^  for  extraetkMi. 

The  worship,  or  rather  perhaps  the  consultation  of 
these  images,  appears  to  have  been  general  throughout 
America  at  the  time  it  was  discovered ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  household  Dtitles,  still  hold  their 
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CBMtS.  ^oand  amon^t  many  of  the  untamed  tribes  on  that 
t _ ^ _ tTwt  continent.  Benzoni.  or  rathfr  his  editor  Cnlver- 
ton,  says,  in  page  294  of  the  French  trunslntlon  of 
1579,  that  **  thW  ihtal  was  caUed  Omi  in  liUpnniola  j 
in  Carthagenn,  Traba,  (jolden  Castile,  and  other  Fro> 
Tinces  on  the  Spanish  Main,  it  was  named  Tuira," 
pleasantly  observing,  that  the  poor  Indians  used  to 
salute  their  enslavers  by  this  title  with  the  most  pro- 
found res]>ect.  although  it  was  to  a Christian,  much 
the  same  as  to  sav  I)uu  vous  garHe^  Mongicur  tc  Diahlt, 
*'  Those  of  Canada  called  it  Cudruai^j/ ; those  of  Peru, 
Poc^ramac  | those  of  Bntsil,  or  Knagene ; the 

Patagonians,  SvleboM  i (whence  Shakspeare  obtained 
the  (io<i  of  Caliban’s  dam,)  and  the  Mexicans, //ori  Ai- 
houos,  Chu4:nillii,  Quetcatcoatl,  &c. 

Herrera  and  lk:nzoni  have  given  details  of  the  cere- 
monies used  whenever  the  Caciques  of  Hispaniola, 
judged  it  necessary  to  have  a public  procession  to  their 
idol;  which  ceremonies  were  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  dances  and  murmuring  songs,  or  chanted 
prayers,  finished  by  a distribution  of  the  offerings  nf 
bre^  by  the  Priests,  who  having  blessed  it,  parted  it 
amongst  thepcojde,  by  whom  the  pieces  thus  obtained 
were  held  in  great  veneration  as  relies. 

' Rochefort,  in  his  voluminous //u/ory  o/  the  /IntilUs, 
has  given  a lung  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Carihs 
or  Chamibes,  who  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
bud  particular  places  appointed  for  their  Ccmu,Bs  tho^e 
in  Hispaniola  and  the  other  isles  had,  but  carried  (heir 
]>eities  aliout  with  him  both  to  the  chace  and  to  battle, 
painting  their  figures  on  the  most  conspicuous  |>arU 
of  their  pirogues  or  canoes,  **oil  iU  porteHt  pendut' d 
Imrs  cous,  comme  le  collier  de  U-yr  dcsordrtp  une  petite 
r/^ie  relev^  en  lotse,  qui  repretentc  qudcun  de  ces  maudils 
rapriU,  en  la  pitu  hydeuMC  potture  tfu  'd  Uur  <$l  autrefuis 
oppaTu^ 

Herrera  has,  with  his  usual  attention,  devoted  two 
entire  chapters  of  the  First  Decade  to  the  religious 
rites  of  the  natives  of  the  Antilles  j but  they  contain 
very  little  more  than  what  has  been  given  above,  and 
in  fact,  appear  to  be  merely  an  amended  transcript  of 
the  Admiral's  letter  to  King  Ferdinand. 

Peter  Martyr,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  and  editor  of 
hi.s  notes  and  letters,  also  enlarges  upon  this  topic. 
The  following  jmssage  Is  cited  from  the  Black  letter 
translation  of  his  original  Latin.  It  was  printed  in 
1555,  and  deilit'atcd  to  Philip  and  Mary.  *'They  make 
ccTiainc  images  of  gossampine  cotton  foulded  or 
wrethed  after  tlieyr  mancr,  and  hardc  stop|>ed  within. 
These  images  they  make  sytting,  much  lyke  unto  the 


his  particuler  Zemei  which  he  honoureth.”  Then  CRMfS. 
follows  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  concerning  the 
Creation,  which  contains,  of  course,  many  absurdities ; MOUNT 
but  which  nevertheless  shows  the  surprising  coinci- ^ 
dence  to  be  observed  amongst  the  traditions  of  nil  the 
American  nations  on  that  subject,  with  the  Mosaic 
History.  Returning  to  the  idols,  the  account  continnes 
thus ; .\nd  therfore  honourc  them  as  they  doo 
theyre  Zemea.  For  dyvers  of  thinhabltantes,  honour 
Zemea  of  dyvers  fasshiooa.  Sumc  make  them  of  woode, 
as  they  were  udmonysbed  by  certayne  visions  apperinge 
unto  them  in  the  woodes.  Other,  which  haue  re- 
ceaued  answere  of  them  amonge  the  rockes,  make 
them  of  stone  and  marble.  Sum  they  make  of  rootes 
to  the  similitude  of  suche  as  appeare  to  them  when 
they  ore  gatheryne  the  rootes  caukd  Jget,  whereof 
they  make  tbeyr  brendc.  These  Zemea  they  beleue 
to  send  plcntce  and  frutefulncs  of  those  rootes,  as  the 
antiquitie  beleued  such  fayries  or  spirites  as  theycauled 
Dryadtt,  Hamadryatha,  ba/yrot.  Pones,  and  AVreides,  to 
have  the  care  and  promdence  of  the  sea,  wooddes, 
spry  uges,  nnd  founlaynes,  asaigninge  to  every  thynge, 
theyr  peculier  gotldes.  Even  sou,  thinhabitautes  of 
this  islande  attribute  a Ztr^iea  to  every  thynge,  sup- 
posingc  the  same  to  gyue  eare  to  (heyr  inuoeations." 

After  this  description,  is  a long  relation  of  the  cere- 
monies used  in  the  worship  of  these  idols,  a curious 
account  of  the  prc^nostication  of  the  arriv^  of  white 
and  bearded  strangers,  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  Udieved  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the 
continent  of  America  ; and  lastly,  a short  notice  of  the 
destruction  of  this  species  of  idolatiy  by  the  Spaniards. 

Id  mentioning  the  lumilior  spirit  which  some  King  of 
the  Indians  wa.s  supposed  to  have,  Richard  Eden,  the 
translator  of  the  work,  very  gravely  observes,  in  a 
marginal  note,  '*  I bane  horde  the  lyke  of  other  in 
Englande.’* 

CE'NATION,  Lat.  ceena,  a supper.  Cmna- 

Cb'^atosy,  o4j.  } tory  conventioo,”  a meeting  for 
supping  or  taking  supper  together. 

Anti  ronrordant  hervuDto  It  the  lustructioD  of  Columrilt,  De 
pocitiooe  rilt« : whirb  he  cootrireth  into  stitniner  aotl  winter 
ubicatioos,  the  rooms  of  rwM/to*i  In  tb«  tumtner,  be  oWerts  into 
the  winter  ssceat,  that  b soutb-cMt. 

Sir  7'Apnar  Ar»trit,  book  r.  cK.  rit 

Lastly  if  it  be  not  fully  roncedrd,  tbnt  this  ^rrstore  [digram- 
bency]  wm  awd  at  the  I'uMivrr,  yet  that  it  wh  observed  at  the 
last  flapper,  Mvaia  alnioat  inroutrovertUile,  for  at  tb»  fcAxt  or 
rwaafarjr  coorratioQ , leantrd  torn  make  more  tbea  one  »upp«r,  or 
at  Iraat  many  parta  thereof.  Id.  book  ri.  cU.  vi. 


pictures  of  spirites  and  dcucUes  which  uwr  paynters 
are  accustomed  to  pnynt  uppon  walles.  But  foras- 
much as  I myselfe  sent  yowc  fourc  nf  these  images, 
yowe  mayc  better  presently  signific  unto  the  Kyugc 
oure  uncle,  what  maner  of  tby'ngcs  they  are  atid 
owe  lyke  unto  paynted  deuellcs,  tlicn  I can  expresse 
the  some  by  wrytynge.  These  images  thinbabitantes 
caule  Zttnes,  wiieruf  (be  leoste,  made  to  the  lykcnesse 
of  young  deuclls,  they  bind  to  theyr  forheodcs  when 
they  goo  to  the  warres  agcyn.st  their  enemies  : and  for 
that  pur(K>5C  hnue  they  those  stry-nges  hang^ngc  at 
them  which  yowc  see,  of  these  they  bclcvc  to  obteyne 
myne  if  rayiic  be  lackynge,  nnd  lykewyse  fayre  wether : 
for  they  thinke  that  these  Zemea  arc  the  niediatours 
and  messengers  of  the  Great  (Jod,  whom  they  ac- 
knowlenge  to  be  only  one,  ctemall,  withowte  ende, 
omnipotente,  and  inuisible.  Tbiu  every  Kyngc  bath 


CENCHllUS,  in  Bofony,  a genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Diggnia,  natural  orderGraminetr.  Generic 
character  ; in>  olucre  lociniate,  three  or  four-flowered  ; 
calyx  two-valvcd,  two-flowered;  corolla  two-valvcd, 
awnless;  style  two-clcft. 

'I'bis  genus  of  Grasses  contains  thirteen  species, 
natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

CENIS  MOUNT,  forms  a part  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
and  is  situate  in  Savoy,  between  the  Marquisate  of 
Susa  and  the  county  of  Maurienne,  about  half  way 
between  I'urin  and  Chamberri.  The  principal  peak 
Is  called  La  Roche  St.  Micbcl,  and  rises  to  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Mount  Cenis  hog  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most 
important  jmsscs  of  the  Alps,  o)*ening  a commuoica- 
tion  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Through  the 
gigantic  labours  undertaken  by  order  of  Buonaparte, 
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CKNIS  the  wad  over  Mount  Cenls  is  now  passable  at  all  aca- 
MUUNT.  sons  of  the  year.  Near  the  summit  w a plain  cuUed 
— Mttdelcino,  which  contains  a lake  about  two  miles  in 
C£NSE.  (jjpcuit  j and  near  it  stands  a hospital,  called  Raniasse. 

on  the  plan  of  the  renowned  establishment  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  The  lake  supplies  the  hospital 
with  fish,  but  most  of  the  surrounding  peaks  arc  con- 
stantly covered  with  snow  j and  consetjucntly  can 
contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  human  existence 
in  these  elevated  regions. 

CE'NOBY,  «.  ■)  Of.  Kouroptov,  from  vPieot,  com- 

Ck'nobites,  f mon,  and  life.  See  the  ex- 

Ce'xobitic.  famplc  from  Gibbon. 

Cb'kobiticxi..  J 

UU  [John  Buckel  srmes  »n*  yet  to  be  seen*  ia  the  mines  of 
the  hospilall  of  SU  JoKft’s  nejir  Soillhfrrlde,  sod  ui  the  church  of 
Albftllow*  «1  the  upper  end  of  Lurobord  Slrell,  which  wm  repaired 
and  enlarged  with  the  stoocs  brought  from  that  dvmollsbcd 
enwSy.  Sir  Gt«rgt  itHtk.  Hi»to*y  •/  Richard  III.  p.  68. 

Yet  U is  hard  that  any  church  should  be  charged  with  cruna 
for  oot  ohserring  nch  flluaU,  becanae  we  sec  some  of  them 
- which  rertaioly  did  dcrire  from  the  Apostle*,  are  expired  snd 

■one  out  In  a desnetnde  ; tnsch  as  are  abstlaeoce  from  blood,  aod 
inm  tlilogs  strangled,  the  ««i»6ir»c*  life  of  secular  persons,  Ac. 

Taylor-  The  LArrty  »/  Proykttyingt  *CC.  v. 

They  have  molUtudes  of  religious  orders  black  and  gray,  ere- 
mitical and  cenokiticalt  and  muss.  StUUag^tH, 

Use  monks  were  divided  Into  two  dames  j the  cemakitett  who 
lived  under  a common,  snd  regular,  dUclpline ; and  the  aaa- 
chorets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independeot  fanaticwoi. 

Cikkan.  Hitiary,  ch.  xxxvlL 

CENOTAPH,  n.  Fr.  cenotaphe  i Gr.  sevoro^o*',  from 
Ktwot,  empty,  and  ra^ov,  a tomb. 

An  empty  tomb  j — erected  in  honour  of  one  to 
whom  the  rites  of  burial  bad  been  performed  elsc- 
where  j or  of  one,  to  whom  no  rites  of  burial  had  been 
performed  at  all. 

Hohelt  the  armie  reared  Sa  houoor  of  him  an  hoaorarie  tombe 
(or  sUtfljr  hcrae)  (which  the  Greeks  csll  cme/epA^w,  i.  e.  ^ 
empty  tomb,)  about  the  which  every  yeare  afterward*  opO  a certnin 
set  day,  the  sooldirrs  should  nuiae  at  tilt,  keepe  jousilag  and 
turmuuanL  HoHamd,  AwtamM,  fol.  153. 


And  M for  reaihig  of  them,  and  kneeUng  and  oMng  unto  CQfSC. 
tbeia,  with  other  Uke  womhipplngs.  although  the  same  hath  — 
eatred  br  devolloB,  and  fallen  to  custom  \ yet  the  people  ought  CENSOR. 

to  be  dil^otly  totMrht,  lhattbey  In  no  waysdo  U.  ^ 

Bvmtt.  Rnofis.  Of  voh  L part  il.  ~ “ 


AbJ  aaothere  aungel  cam  and  stood  bifore  tlm  autnr,  and  haddo 
a golduo  mucr,  and  manyc  cmimvu  wcrcD  gouun  to  him  that  be 
acbulde  ghyue  of  the  preterit  of  aUe  sciolU  on  the  goldun  auter 
that  is  blforc  the  tronc  of  Cod. 

WieHf.  jfpoemBfue,  ax.  nu. 


Aad  another  angel  cam  A stod  before  y«  suiter  faaulng  a gold« 
*cjurr,  A much  of  odoure*  was  geue  vnlo  hym,  y‘  be  sbold  offer 
of  y*  pralers  of  all  saiocles  viwn  the  go ld«  anltcr,  which  was  before 

rWu.  »wi* 

Her  ihot^ts  are  like  the  funse  of  fraakimernet 
Which  from  a golden  crrttrr  forth  dolls  ri»e, 

Aad  throwing  forth  sweet  odours  mount  fro  thence 
la  rolling  globes  opto  tbe  rauted  skies. 

.Speiuer.  Coiim  Ch»tf 


Sec  father,  what  first  frtiiu  on  earth  are  spruog 
From  thy  implanted  grace  ia  mao,  these  sigh* 

And  prayctv,  which  us  this  goldro  ecjMer.  inlxt  , 
With  imetnee,  I thy  priest  before  thee  bring. 

Miltou.  Purodut  tori,  buok  xi.  1.  24. 


Hr  spake  against  InrocaGon  and  praying  to  Mints,  and  against 
ceiuiBw  In  the  church  aad  otlier  rcremooies. 

Stryp*.  .VraiMra.  Henry  VIll.  Hmna,  1540. 

LhTS  there  on  earth  tn  whom  I am  unknown, 
Unconquerable  queen  of  mighty  woes  ? 

Whom  DOT  the  fuming  amitr  can  appease. 

Nor  victim's  blood  on  blazing  altara  poar'd. 

H’eii,  Trittmpks  ^ thr  GomI, 

CBNiK,  *\  From  the  lAt.fewsfO;  of  unknown  ety- 
Cit'MaioM,  >mology.  Fc^tusj  ctntert,nunc  Mgnificat 
CVksual.J  pMfnre,«(incrMaf<ere,  KMJicdecfrfiere.  And 
then,  imsio,  estimatio.  And  Varro } center  aH  ct^jus  cen- 
tinnem,  id  ett,  arbitrium,  mtertfur  populmt.  ThU  word 
is  equivalent  to 

Rale,  tax,  aswissraent. 

For  he  dlvised  and  ordained  the  rnur,  to  wit,  the  amettlag,  and 
tasuUion  of  tbe  citizens  $ a thing  most  profitable  to  that  state  aad 
government,  which  was  kike  in  lime  to  eoote,  to  grow  so  mightae. 
By  which  erjur,  the  cluuge*  and  conlribotioiu,  either  in  war  or 
peace,  was  not  leried  by  the  poll  upon  the  dtlxens,  as  aforetime, 
vM  according  to  the  vaJuatHin  of  iMlr  wealth  and  abilitie. 

l/etfciid.  Ltwtmr,  fol.  30. 


Friam,  to  whom  die  story  was  unknown. 

As  dead,  de^dor’d  Uts  mrtamorphue’d  sod  : 

A ersHitapA  bis  name  and  title  kept 

And  Hector  round  the  tomb,  s*idi  all  his  brothers  wr^H. 

Dry  den.  Meinworpkntet,  book  xU. 

The  rmvtapA  Is  placed  Immediately  under  that  of  Milton,  and 
represents.  In  alto  rrlicro,  a female  figure  with  a lyre  aa  emble- 
matical nf  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  pointing  with  one  hand  tn 
^ bust  above,  and  supporting  with  tbe  other  a awdalion. 

JlfaMn.  On  Afr.  Grey,  note  2. 

CENSE,  ■'t  Fr.  ctictwa,  encenter  f II.  ui«it40;  Sp. 

Cb'nbinc,  Vencirtwo.  Juoiua  m}'8,  that  Thus  was, 

Ck'ksbb.  j by  the  writers  of  tbe  Middle-age,  called 
/nrensum ; Skinner  adds,  quia  tc.  mctndUur,  hoc  eti, 
adotetur, 

'Hiw  Abnoloo,  that  joly  was  and  gay, 

Goth  srith  a eauer  on  a holy  day, 

Cnwfiw  Ihc  wives  of  the  parish  hisle. 

Ckameer.  TAc  Jfi//erV  Tefr,  V.  3341. 

But  with  TB  U the  Lorde  onr  God  wboroe  we  hane  not  fonnkeiu 
end  tbe  priestes  of  the  sonnes  of  Aaron  mlnlstryiige  veto  the 
Lortle,  A the  Leultes  In  oflee,  bamlng  vnto  the  Lorde  eaerye 
morsioge,  A mery  euen  burnt  offtrynges  and  swete  crMr. 

fftblei  1551.  2 Ckrwmkktf  ch.  xlii. 


And  though  respect  bee  a part  following  tills ; yet  now  here, 
and  still  I must  reotemher  it,  if  you  write  to  a man,  whose  esute 
and  cent  atsd  sense*,  you  are  fattilUiir  with,  yon  may  the  bolder, 
(to  set  a tasfcc  to  his  bralnc,)  %*eoler  on  a kttoL 

Bm  Jnneam.  JJiecorrrieSt  foL  123. 


God  Intended  this  cnnvM  ooely  for  the  blened  Virgin  and  her 
loone,  that  Christ  might  be  home,  where  be  should. 

Halt.  CeMfrn^a/t«iw.  The  Birtk  efCkritt. 

He  (>^llliain  the  Conqueror]  cansed  llie  whole  renlm  to  he 
described  ia  a emtnal  roll,  (wtercof  he  look  a precedent  from 
King  Alfred,)  so  there  was  oot  ooe  hyde  of  land,  but  both  the 
venriy  rent  amt  the  owner  thereof  was  therein  aet  down. 

Baker.  U'iUimm  /.  1079. 


CE'NSOR,  A Fr.  cetiseur ; lX.ccntorei  Sp. 
Csss'oBUt,  Mcensor.  See  the  example  from 
CsNs'oKUN,  I North's  P/a/areft.  The  popular 

CxKs'oBiocs,  Vusflge  is  deduced  from  that  part 
CsNs^oaiousLT,  I of  his  office,  by  which  be  **  hod 
CaMt^oaioirsNass,  I authority  to  degrade  any  senator, 
CB'NSOBSiiip.  ^who  did  not  worthily  behave 
himself.''  See  CaNseax. 

A ceftsoriotu  man  is  one  disposed  to  detect,  and  ex- 
pose fikults,  to  pass  severe  judgments ; to  degrade. 
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CIS  soft.  Itt  Uijr  leUer»  tliAt  tbe  e*n»»rt»  ut  rirltt  rygorcMui  !a 

^ , that  rcdiM  j and  tbarcfore  all  tba^  sactoa  bath  yU<iryU  wilU  tba 

Maata.  G«Ur»  iMt,  G j,  t. 

If  aojr  oac  ioteod  ao  inqoIaitiiM  lurray  of  my  actlona,  I iotreaU 
him  to  ]adx«  ftroorably  of  mce,  and  not  rasUly  to  admit  any 
caiMwi  niy  coacaii.  CMtU.  Triui  ^ Qtt4€n  Amtm  Buityn. 

For  he  that  was  rouar,  had  authority  to  pal  any  aenator  olT 
^ rouDcU,  aod  to  detrrade  him,  if  be  did  not  worthily  behare 
faiauelf  accordinir  to  his  placa  and  callinp':  and  miKht  naroi*  and 
declare  any  one  of  the  senate,  whom  he  thought  to  be  mo«t  honeat 
aod  fiUesI  for  the  placa  agala.  Murevrer,  they  miglu  by  their 
aathority  take  from  liceatioita  young  men,  their  horse  which  w-ai 
kept  at  the  charge  of  the  cumaton  weal.  Furthermore,  they  be 
the  aeason  of  the  peopk,  and  the  muater-mastrra,  keeping  books 
of  the  nnniber  of  persona  at  eeery  mustering. 

Sir  TAmias  \*rtk.  Plut^rtAp  foL.  SSI. 

O strange  alarms  I what  must  this  meeting  proTS 

Where  ruiae  ooely  hath  prepar'd  the  way  i 

All  koowa  when  murtrrd  (though  not  nntabrtd)  there, 

A dreadful!  ernsor  no  man's  spot  will  spare. 

Slirlimf.  D»cm4~d^.  TU  Fwtk  ifoNrr. 

And  as  the  Chaoceris  had  the  pretoriaa  power  of  equitie  ; so 
the  SUfchanibcr  had  the  ccaaerhiii  power  fur  offences,  mder  die 
degree  of  capttalL  /tovwn.  Htnry  ril.  fol.  &4. 

A third  kind  of  wiAe  U a SQpercnUras  affiretrd  haotlness,  that 
men  perhaps  meekly  enough  disposed  by  nature,  are  fain  to  take 
upon  them  for  some  ends,  a solemn  emnriout  majesdrk  garb, 
that  may  entitle  them  to  be  patriots  of  such  or  such  a factiou; 
to  gain  a good  opinion  wiUi  some,  whose  good  opinion  may  be 
their  gaia.  ffemnwad.  Workj,  rol.  Ir.  serm.  8. 

But,  when  there  wu  an  assemble  summoned  for  the  cbooaiag 
of  ceiMurr,  C.  Martins  Rutilitii  profearing  hlmselfe  to  stand  for  a 
renasesAfp,  eeea  hs  that  had  bera  the  first  dictatonr  of  the  cam- 
moos,  troubled  the  peace  aod  unity  of  the  states  of  the  citie. 

UoUtmd.  Uvimi,  fol.  261. 

He  was  not  so  eeassriaiu  as  to  imagine,  either  that  the  authors 
of  them  do  aeek  the  praise  of  men  nsore  than  the  praise  of  God, 
or  that  they  do,  out  of  ranlty,  attempt  to  make  up  ths  real  waat 
of  good  sense,  a shew  of  go^  words. 

Bp,  BtU.  Li/e,  rol.  IH.  p.  39d. 

1 have  of  late  years  Bset  with  dlrers  such  rain  pretenders,  who 
•peak  arrogantly  and  eeMsmriomefy  botk  of  Ood  and  men ; whilst 
thsmselves  oftentias  midcrataad  no  tongue  but  their  mothcr'a 

B«3fk.  CsnWdsroriww  rsanUjig-  the  ttyk  p/  Uaty  Jertprurra. 

They  are  both  very  requisite  la  a rlrtaoiss  mind,  to  keep  ost 
melancholy  for  ths  many  lerioas  thooghts  It  b engaged  in,  and 
to  hinder  its  natural  hatred  of  rice  from  sow'ring  iuto  sererlty 
and  criMrtMMMm.  Spectator,  No.  243. 

When  my  great  predecessor  Cato  the  elder  stood  for  ths  cmiv 
thip  of  Rome,  there  were  sereral  other  compctllors  who  offered 
themselree,  and  to  get  an  inlerew  among  ths  people,  gave  tlicm 
great  promisrs  of  the  tnlld  aod  geotU  treatment,  a-hich  they  would 
use  towards  them  In  that  oflice.  Taller,  No.  162. 

It  Is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray  to  ao  eye,  thus 
sharpened  by  malignity,  some  staios,  which  lay  concealed  ami 
unregarded,  srhile  now  thought  it  their  interest  to  discover  them  \ 
nor  can  the  moat  circomspcct  aitentioa,  or  steady  rectitude,  es- 
cape bUms  from  reassi’s,  who  hare  no  iaclmatioa  to  apprors. 

Jakmaaa.  Thr  Jlsmifer,  No.  i;3. 


WM  (o  aacertain  th«  Dunbera  of  the  people  and  the  CENSOR, 
fortiuieg  of  each  individual.  One  hurwlred  and  fiflacn  — 
years  afterwanU,  (u.  c.  3l«,)  two  especial  ma^pstratca 
Cenaore*,  were  created  for  this  purpose  j for  the  Con- 
iulft  not  having  had  leisure  to  alicod  to  these  matters, 
the  Census  which  ought  to  have  occurred  at  the  doso 
of  every  lifth  year,  had  been  inlermittcd  for  seventeen. 

'^e  office  gr^uaUy  increased  in  power  arul  dignity, 
till  at  length  in  the  Dictatorship  of  Mamcrcus  .£mi- 
lius,  u.  c.  431,  in  order  to  contract  its  prerogative,  its 
was  reduced  from  five  years  to  eighteen  months; 
a diminution  for  which  Mamercus  was  severely  pun*- 
ished.  (Liv.  iv.  24.)  Like  all  other  high  magistracies, 
at  fif^l  it  was  confined  to  the  Hatricians.  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  who  was  also  Dictator,  wn.s  the  first  Plebeian 
who  shared  it,  v,  c.  404,  and  aRerwards  one  Censor 
was  always  created  from  the  Plebeians. 

Seated  in  curule  chairs  among  the  assembled  classes, 
centuries,  aud  tribes  in  the  Campiu  Martius,  the 
Censors  passed  the  whole  Roman  people  before  them. 

In  reviewing  the  Senators,  they  filled  up  all  vacancies 
anti  struck  from  the  list  persons  notorious  for  flagrant 
private  crimes  or  immoralities.  So  with  the  Kqucslrian 
order,  they  could  deprive  a Knight  of  his  public  horse  j 
aud  the  lower  citi7.en8  also  they  could  remove  from  a 
more  honourable  tribe  into  one  that  was  less  so,  and 
even  deprive  them  of  all  privileges  excepting  liberty. 

This  Judgment  was  absolute  and  arbitrary,  but  the 
Censors  were  respoosible  for  the  just  exercise  of  if, 
nnd  more  than  once  were  brought  to  trial  for  its  abuse. 

Their  record  was  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs,  and  preserved  with  unxious  care. 

'Fhua  wisely,  olfences  which  the  law  and  the  ordi* 
nary  roagi'^trates  could  not  remch,  were  subjected  to 
an  extraordinary  correction ; and  domestic  disorikTS 
and  dangerous  novelties  were  effcctoally  controlled. 

On  one  oecaskm,  the  whole  Roman  people  was  de« 
graded  by  the  Censor.  M.  Livius  reduced  thirly-ibar 
of  the  tribes  to  the  rank  of  that  one  which  possessed 
no  civic  privileges,  because  after  having  condemned 
him,  they  appointed  him  Consul  and  Censor.  His 
msoosng  was  sofficienUy  just.  You  must  either  hava 
doM  wroiig  once  in  condemning  me,  or  twice  la 
electing  me  to  two  offices  of  honour.  (Liv.  xxix.  37>) 

For  the  political  advantages  of  this  institution,  see 
Montesquieu,  Grtmdatr  et  Decadence  des  Romaiiu, 
chapu  viti. 

CENSURE,  Censoris  ojfdmm,  tel  etiam  opus  g 
Ca^NSUiLB,  a»  I L e.  animadeertio,  teprfhensio.  Gesa- 
Ca^NSoaaa,  >ner.  And  see  Coksob.  In  our  old 
Ca'xaoatMO,  a.  | writers,  to  ceasare  is  merely 
Cc^NsoBABu.  J To  Chink,  to  form  an  opiDioo» 
to  judgv.  Now 

To  judge  imiBvourably,  to  coDdemD/  to  repreheod, 
to  blame. 


While  this  mwono/  power  [of  the  prea]  h msieUiDed,  to 
speak  io  Ihr  words  of  a oiost  iojrmious  foKi^ner,  both  mlaiitcr 
mm|  magUtrste  is  compelled,  la  slmost  every  iastswr,  to  ehosce 
between  bis  duty  and  bis  rvpototion. 

JkwkM.  Pre/an  rp  Lettera. 

Of  temper  as  anvcoom'd  ts  so  asp, 

C’nworiMu,  and  her  ev*ty  word  a wssp  ; 
la  faUbAU  BwmVy  she  rvcortk  the  crimes 
^'^•rfirtitioss.c#  ths  time*.  Camper.  Tmtk 

^ Romjin  C,»,n».  a,  first  insliUitwl  by  S»rTiu» 
Tullius  ouiy  b«  fouiul  dcsrribnl  at  Icnetb  by 
43,  and  Dionysius  Uatkaiuassus.  W.  is.  It 


Li.y,  i. 
I object 


Wheradore  to  wiise  my  ceaawrt  of  tfds  hook* 

ThisGlasas  ofStesle  vapartiaJiy  doth  shewe 
Abiaes  all  to  each  as  ie  it  luuke 

From  prince  to  poor?,  from  high  estate  to  lowc, 

As  for  the  veem,  who  Bat  Uke  trade  to  trie, 

1 few  me  much  aksIL  hordlie  reach  so  high. 

6'estfWffer.  'J'he  SUrk  OUu. 

Hieee  ere  to  will  ead  commaad  yon  to  oonveot  such  obstlaits 
peraoBs  before  yoo,  end  theo  to  admoniah  and  coauaaad  to  korp 
the  order  prescrllMd  In  the  some  book  ; end  if  eoy  shell  refaee  ea 
to  do,  to  punteh  them  by  snepenmoa,  excoaamnalfeUoo,  or  othet 
mwvrrr  «^tbe  ckarck. 

Awneri.  Aresrdf.  at  Letitr  bf  tie  Cuundf  to  the  Jftehape., 
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CEK6URE  ■"  ■ LMU, 

And  feait  M «f)petitc  idaioftt  pined  to  dttth 
CENTAUR  With  iMwiDf  expecutioe  to  behold 

V , ^ -^-i  Th^cxceUeociea.*  thou.M  bcautjr^iqucciw 

~ ~ ShaJt  cr*«rrr  the  detructnr*. 

ifnttnffvr.  Tke  Dw4e  *f  Ffceeere,  act  T.  M.  2. 

. . — , I htiov  in  thU 

That  I am  ni|nt*d  *ed  anaterv, 

Hut  wlU  Toockaafa  eat  om  aad  aifk  ortear 
Upoa  hia  alaughler'd  bodijr. 

/d.  Tkt  Combat. 

Upon  tkU  Inaoleat  aonrer,  cnry  on#  looked  tke  king  Rkoold 
liare  ttiuttrtJ  hiia  lo  »oae  terrible  punuliateat } when  cootrmr^ 
to  alt  tbrlr  expectatioua,  to  a high  defrce  of  cbaritr,  he  not  oaly 
ftvelyferfare  him  bnt  fare  a epecial  rhtu^  be  diodd  he  Kt  at 
Ub«rty»  ud  that  oo  man  ahMild  dare  to  do  him  the  lemt  hurt. 

mtAfr,  AtrAerdA  /Taae,  U». 

Hmr.  Madam,  klnf  la  oM  eitotiph  faimwlfe 

Tb  fiue  bb  crmmtrt  i tbcae  are  ae  mamea*a  maltefi. 

HJkmktpean.  Umrf  VI.  Stmmd  Pmrtx  foL  ISA 

G^eoery  maa  thine  eaie  ; bvtfrw  thy  TOTTri 
Taka  each  maa’a  cwmae,  bat  fnaerre  tby  indfniwif 

14.  Hwmtety  (el.  MS. 

Bat  where  the  tan*a  Wright  WetoM  coaid  not  pierce  Into.  I hara 
to  thoae  aararr  grtu,  dark#  carree  and  vaelto,  brwngbt  cnadln> 
liirbt,  nT  own  conceit  and  oonfcctnae,  which  (aa  they  are)  1 aab* 
ait  to  tiia  fariMirable  tnnre  of  the  more  leaned  and  ju^tious. 

Akt/m  (a  FutUr.  WWtAieSf  rol.  L p.  S87, 

■■  We  muat  not  sCiot 
Onr  oecetaary  actintu,  ia  the  (rare 
To  cope  malkknn  crntwrtrt,  which  eocr» 

Aa  rma'naua  hAce  doe  a reiiell  follow 
TIkat  ia  new  trim 'A 

.SAai^rr.  IffMfy  VJil.  foL  208. 

Should  I be  troubled  when  the  porhlind  kmfht. 

Who  aquinU  umvc  in  bia  jodgn»eet  tltaa  hia  eight 
Fkks  ailly  faulta,  and  ermuret  what  1 write. 
iZachrafer.  j4m  aJttui»»  fa  tke  7W*/A  Salire  af  //arerr,  book  L 

1 am  sorry  the  &n4  and  ibc  wont  of  the  two  [trying  a new 
atperimeatj  ia  faUco  to  itiy  sbarr,  by  whirb  all  a man  CJia  liopa 
ia  to  arold  mnrrr,  and  that  ia  much  harder  than  to  gain  applaiiar, 
tor  tbta  may  be  done  by  one  great  nr  wwe  action  ia  an  age  ; bat 
to  aroid  cnamer,  a man  mum  paaa  hia  Ufe  wUhoat  aaytag  or  ^btg 
«M  ill  or  (boliah  tbiag. 

Sir  IVm.  Ttmjfle.  £*$0p.  V^a*  the  wr  af  the  Cant. 

N*y  ■Bwin^  Eawmeaai  thcaiaclera,  Cicero  batb  foand  many 
eoMirtr*,  aod  a book  baUi  bmn  puUiabcd  to  prore,  that  TuUy 
vaa  not  eloquent. 

Bayte.  C*mn4ermfiaiu  tomehirng  the  itfle  af  Haty  Seriytttret. 

In  all  die  hot  debates  in  Kiag  Chartca  the  Fint'a  reign.  In  which 
many  reaoliitions  taken  Id  council  were  justly  etmurtUe,  yet  the 
penting  any  rramre  on  them  waa  nrrer  attempted  by  men,  who 
vm  no  way  partial  in  faroar  of  the  prrragatiTe. 

OnrmH.  (hem  Tima,  (fmaen  <^awc,  Ammaf  17H. 

Aod  thea  he  adda.  For  if  we  ahould  jodfc  nor  aeluea,  we  ahoald 
net  be  judged.  w*  wamid  jmdge  aw  aeieeet  srheChrr  this  be 
meant  of  ^e  publkk  rnuwrrt  of  the  church,  or  our  prirale  era* 
emrimg  of  our  selvra  in  order  to  our  future  anieudment  and  refor- 
matioo,  la  not  certain.  TUiat$am.  Sermam.  So. 

Of  this  delicacy  Horace  ia  the  best  muter.  He  appears  in  good 
humour  while  hetTnwm;  and  therefore  his  cnwwrr  haaibr  more 
weight  aa  aappoaed  to  proceed  (rum  judgmeat,  not  from  paasioo. 

iWng.  Lave  af  Fame.  Preface. 

Hmtv  Lb  no  kind  of  iatpertinence  mere  jaatJy  tenanrahir,  thiin 
his  who  b always  laboariag  to  level  hia  thougbta  to  intellects 
higher  than  hit  own;  who  apobigUcs  for  every  word  which  bb 
own  omi  luaaeas  of  converse  inclines  him  to  thbik  aousaal  { keeps 
the  exuberance  of  hb  facaldea  under  vLdble  irstraiot;  Is  wlici. 
tons  to  anticipate  enquiriee  1^  nsedlcas  explanations  ; aod  eadea* 
Tours  to  shade  hb  own  abilities,  lest  weak  ryra  alknnld  be  dasxled 
with  tiicir  lustre.  Jahtuan.  The  AniaMrv,  No.  173. 

CE'NTAUR,  n.'k  The  Ceniaura,  anys  Vosaiut, 
Cs'itTaon^uu,  Vwwrc  certain  inhabitants  of  Thes* 
Cs'ieracBY.  J saly,— the  first  people  who  were 


carried  by  Butls ; ami  becsiue  they  were  acciutomed  CENTAUR 
to  goad  the  bulU,  aewrssn  Tuopowv,  they  had  their  name 
thence.  Palspbatus  snys  that  these  Thesealians  par- 
awed  on  horseback  certain  wild  bulls,  and  threw  their 
•pears  or  javelins  at  them  j which  g^ives  the  same  ety- 
^ough  a difierent  reason  for  it. 

lha  greater  ceateterie  b that  famous  heaih,  wherewith  CUroe, 
tae  renruvrv,  fas  the  report  goeth.)  was  cured,  at  what  timu  as 
having  eatartsliMd  HurcuUs  ia  Us  cahfai,  heu  would  needs  bo 
a— ui.^  laopccing  with  the  weapons  of  his  aald  guest,  an 
long  untill  o«c  of  tha  arrows  light  upon  bb  foot  and  wouiwlcd 
him  dangerously.  Uattamd.  rol.  U.  ful.  220. 

Ha,  as  if  cTweaHr-fito  ha  had  been  ocw  pl*^  **di  dm  borsa,  waa 
an  nMre  moved  thaa  one  b with  the  going  of  his  own  legs  j and 
la  effect  so  did  he  commaml  him  as  hU  own  Umba. 

Stdaey.  .f Premia,  book  u.  p.  201. 

The  CcBTAtnis,  or  Hippo'Centanrs,  sprang  as  the 
Mythologists  say,  from  Ixion’s  adventure  of  gallantry 
with  the  cloud,  for  which  he  paid  so  dearly ; and 
which  Plutarch  moralising,  (in  /Iguk  et  CVeom.)  re- 
fers to  the  generation  of  Folly,  (vmOu  emi  ^ueri  woXXa,) 
by  those  who  covet  the  shadows  of  vain-glory.  Their 
quarrel  with  the  Lapithsc  ut  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous 
and  l>eidamia,  has  been  sung  by  Hesknl  (in  Semto 
Here.)  and  by  Ovid,  {M*  t.  sii.)  It  was  carved  by  Phi- 
dias on  the  sandals  of  the  gigantic  atatue  of  Minerva 
at  Athens,  (Plin.  xxxvi.S  })  and,  as'Hicseus  was  a dia- 
tinguiahed  actor  in  this  combat,  it  farniahed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  frixe  in  the  pokfirum  of  bis  temple  also  In 
the  same  city.  Colonel  Leake,  (TapogropAy  ^^ihcws, 

997,)  has  observed  that  in  this  frtac,  as  a mark  of  dts- 
tinctioR,  'rbeseus  is  the  csnly  one  of  the  men  who  has 
slain  his  opponent,  and  that  Cccncus,  who  was  invul- 
nerable, and  therefore  cnald  only  be  overwhelmed  by 
rocks,  is  also  to  be  pUmiy  distinguished.  The  death 
of  Hcrculc.<i  by  the  poisoned  shirt  of  Xessus  ; the  hos- 
pitality of  Pbolus  lo  the  siime  hero  j and  the  education 
of  Achilles  and  other  famous  pupils  of  the  heroic 
world  by  Chiron,  nre  among  the  most  distinguished 
portions  of  (he  history  of  the  Centaurs.  llesiUcs  this 
they  ap(>ear  to  luive  been  remarkable  only  for  their 
great  powers  of  drinking. 

An  elaborate  description  of  a picttire  at  Athens  from 
the  hand  of  Zeuxis,  representii*g  a whole  family  of 
Centaurs  ; the  male  returning  from  the  ehace  with  a 
lion's  whelp,  the  female  pressing  her  frightened  young 
to  her  breast,  hns  been  given  by  L#ucian  (Zeirru.)  The 
original  was  carried  off  by  Sylla  among  his  other 
plunder,  and  was  lost  by  shipwreck  off  the  Malcan 
promontory  j but  Lucian  himself  liad  seen  a copy 
which  was  bltll  preserved  in  .Athens,  and  from  his 
account  it  most  have  been  a most  beautiful  .specimen 
of  art-  Lucretius,  (vi.  ^*7^.)  has  gravely  denied  the 
existence  of  any  such  beings  os  Centaurs ; but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  (be  weight  of  authority  is  in  their 
favour.  Plutarch  speaks  of  one  which  was  the  product 
not  of  a real  origittal  Centaur  but  of  a common  more. 

Pliny  believed  in  them,  and  bow  could  be  do  other- 
wise ? for  he  himself  had  seen  one  preserved  in  hooey 
which  had  been  sent  from  Egypt  to  Home  in  the  retgit 
of  Claudian,  (vit.  S.)  Of  this  marvel  Phlogon  Tralles 
pves  a fuller  narrative,  (rfe  Miretb.  34.)  It  waa  found 
m the  Arabian  city  Snona.  caught  0111*0  and  sent  into 
E^pt,  where  it  lived  awhile  on  flesh,  till  the  change 
of  climate  killed  it.  After  being  embalmed  it  was  for- 
warded to  Rome  and  publicly  exhibited.  Its  face  waa 
a little  fiercer  than  that  of  a man,  and  instead  of  hands 
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CENTAUR  and  Angers  it  had  hoofs.  Besides  these  St.  Jerome  de- 
scribes  a Centaur  which  met  St.  Anthony  in  the  desert 
•mES  Hermit.  In  this  con- 

t \ flict  of  veracious  testimony  it  is  safest  to  use  the  11- 
cence  permitted  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown;  **  We  shall 
tolerate  flying-horses,  black  swans.  Hydras,  Centaurs, 
Harpies  and  Satyrs,  for  there  are  monstroeities,  rarities, 
or  else  poetical  fancies,  whose  shadowed  moralities 
requite  their  substantial  fidsities,  wherein  indeed  we 
must  not  deny  a liberty  ; nor  U the  hand  of  the  painter 
more  restrainable  than  the  i>en  of  the  poet."  ^quiry 
into  I’ui^tir  Errors,  v.  19. 

CENl'.AURKA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syn- 
gtitaia,  order  Fruslanea,  natural  order  CynarocepkaUt. 
Generic  character:  receptacle  bristly,  down  simple; 
corolla  of  the  exterior  funnel-shaped,  long,  irregular. 

There  ore  one  hundred  and  ninety  species  known  of 
this  genus,  natives  of  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parti  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  C nigra,  i'yaitu*,  Scakiosa,  hnardi, 
Calcitrapa,  and  SoUtiUalu,  are  natives  of  England  ; C. 
Cyaxtts,  the  Com  Blue-bottle,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  native  plants,  is  common  in  com-ticlds,  flowering 
in  July  and  August. 

CKNTAURIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  CeNfian^r. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four-{wrte<l ; corolla  some- 
what bell-shaped,  four-parted;  sUgma  thick,  glan- 
dular, two-cleft ; capsule  one-ceUed,  two-valvcd, 
many-seeded. 

Two  species  described.  Fersoon.  Syn- 

CE'NTENARY,  a.')  Lot. rentenoriia,  from  cmtirtn, 

Cb'ntkxnial,  >a  hundred  ; Gr.  exaroe,  from 

Ca^NTiixMiuy’.  J «cat,  procai ; dkoi  remo- 
tissimunic  aicu/um  in  numerando,  et  inde  eiimie  Centum. 
Lennep.  CentiUxjuy,  from  centum,  and  loqui ; to  speak, 
to  discourse. 

If  we  iboald  silow  but  otm  inch  of  dccreaM  io  tbe  ;rrowtb  of 
men  for  t\rry  ermtmnrf,  (sod  lewe  canikot  wcU  bee  icoifdaed.) 
there  wuold  ot  ihb  prewot  be  ebsted  almoet  Sue  foot  in  tbrir 
oriiinsry  luture,  which  Botwitlisiandini;  win  held  tlie  competent 
betsbl  of  man  abor*  «xteen  hundred  yeorr*  since,  sod  w>  still 
COBtlnaes.  HakrwiU.  Apatogie,  fd).  49. 

Ptolomeus.  In  bis  emtiU^ir,  Hermes  or  whotoerer  else  the 
aolhnr  of  that  trset,  attriboteii  all  these  symptomrs,  which  ore 
la  melancholy  tnca,  to  celesludi  influeBcies. 

Burtom.  Anmirmny  ^ MtlancMf,  fol.  190. 

To  her  alone  I rais’d  my  stralo, 

On  her  cenfeHitkaf  day, 

Fearlcw  that  «fc  sliould  chill  the  rein 
She  nourish’d  with  her  ray. 

Mntan,  Paems.  PaUnaiin,  odr  X. 

CENTETES,  from  the  Greek  aes-TcV,  to  prick,  Illig. ; 
Tandrek,  Sunner.  In  2^oology,  a genus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Jn$ettwora,  order  Sareopfiaga, 
tdass  Mammalia. 

Generic  character  : body  covered  with  bristles  and 
spines ; tail  short  or  w'anting  entirely;  cuspidate  teeth 
two  in  each  jaw  on  either  side  ; the  iocisorcs  between 
and  before  them ; molarei  five  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws,  having  their  crowns  cuspidated,  of  a triangular 
■hope  ; the  base  of  which  is  behind. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  were  formerly 
included  among  the  Eriaacei/  but  they  differ  from 
them  materially  in  having  the  incisor  teeth  in  front, 
whilst  the  ivriimcel  have  two  long  incisores  similar  to 
those  of  the  Rodentia  in  front,  with  the  common  Incisor 
teeth  behind.  The  new  genus  was  first  instituted  by 
Uliger.  M ith  to  minor  differences,  they  arc 


incapable  of  rolling  themselves  so  completely  into  a CEN- 
ball  os  the  Hedgehogs,  and  they  have  either  no  tail  or  TETES. 
a very  short  one ; their  snout  is  also  very  long  and 
point^.  They  are  natives  of  Madagascar.  TTNeL 

C.  Seio$u$,  Deem. ; Enitactus  Setorus,  Gnicl.  ; le  ^ 
Tanrec,  Buff. ; Silky  Tandrtk.  From  ten  to  twelve 
inches  in  len^h  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  rump; 
this  is  the  laigest  of  the  genus  ; it  has  spines  only  upon 
the  forehead,  temples,  upper  and  back  |>art  of  the 
bead,  on  the  upper  part  and  sides  of  the  neck,  the 
shoulders  and  withers;  whilst  the  hack,  rump,  and 
sides  of  the  body  are  covered  with  silky  hairs,  which 
arc  longest  on  the  back;  both  the  spines  and  the 
bain  arc  yellowish  at  their  roots  and  tips,  but  black 
in  the  middle  j the  hairs  on  the  back  arc  about  an 
inch  in  length,  and  ore  intermixed  with  some  yellow 
and  other  black  hairs  of  twice  that  length  ; the  muz- 
zle, under  part  of  the  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  legs 
covered  with  fine  and  coarse  yellow  hair,  and  that  on 
the  feet  reddish  ; a deeper  yellowish  )uitch  before  each 
eye.  They  live  in  burrows  on  the  water’s  edge,  where 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  sleep  during 
the  hotter  months ; they  hunt  for  food  in  the  mud, 
and  spend  more  time  in  the  water  than  on  land. 

C.  .Spiaorus,  Desm. ; Krinacrus  Erandatus,  Lin. ; le 
Tendrnc,  Buff.  ; ..Isialic  HMgehog,  Pen.;  .Spiny  Tan- 
drak.  About  the  size  of  the  Hedgehog ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  stiff  spines,  white 
at  their  roots  and  tips,  but  of  a dusky  red  in  the  mid- 
dle ; the  muzzle,  throat,  under-parts  of  the  body  and 
legs  covcreil  with  silky  hairs  of  a whitish  colour;  a 
few  long  yellow  bristles  on  the  muzzle;  tail  very 
short  and  covered  with  spines  ; habits  like  the  last. 

C.  •Semupinoius,  l>csm.;  ErinaceuM  Semupinosus,Q\xv.) 
le  Jeune  Tanrer,  Buff.;  yffiatic  Ikdgehog,  Vca.i  Ra- 
(Hated  Tendrak.  This  animal  was  mistaken  by  Buffon 
for  the  young  of  the  last  species ; it  Is  covered  with 
spines  and  hair  intermixed  of  a brownish  black,  with 
three  yellowish  white  lines  externling  along  the  back, 
that  in  the  middle  beginning  at  the  snout  and  termi- 
nating at  the  vent,  whilst  those  on  the  sides  only 
esLtend  from  the  cars  to  the  flanks ; the  longest  spines 
form  a kind  of  distinct  crest  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

Habits  same  ns  the  last. 

See  Linnaei  .Syz/rtwe  Snturee ; Cuvier,  R>gne  Animal i 
Buffon,  Hutoire  Satureliti  Desmarcst,  MammalogUi 
Pennant's  U'ut(try  of  Quadruped*. 

CET^rriNEL,  c.'k  See  Skntinel.  From  the  Fr. 

Ca^KTiNEt.,  n.  >sra/iRc//e;  Xi.unlintUa,  cxcubiioTf 

Cx'KTav.  J from  the  Lat.  eentire,  qui  o6- 
eervat  et  *entU;  le.  observes,  and  perceives  the  approach 
of  tlic  enemy.  Skinner. 

Thaw’s  glory  I*  to  ralm  coolCDding  kings, 

ToimmiiM  falwbood,  and  bring  trulb  to  Ugbt, 

To  otamp  tbr  teal  of  luoe  on  ogrrl  tfainga, 

To  wake  tli«  morn,  and  tmdm-i  tbe  night. 

To  wrong  the  wroogfr  till  he  r«nd«r  nghc 

SkaAtptaet.  Pape  tf  /jaerete. 

Whom  ImI  tea»e  watchful  emiimHt  obould  spie. 

And  him  Into  the  gmrrboD  disrloor, 

HU  eowle  about  bim  carefully  doth  tie, 

Creepea  to  the  gate  and  closely  thereat  heate. 

As  one  that  entrance  gladly  wonld  mtrrotc. 

A/IrrMif  fter  ytagiairata,  £t>1.  543. 

Having  set  our  enUiutU,  1 rKcived  n letta-  frum  Col.  Nortoa, 
desiring  me  to  send  sotnc  Itoroe  to  bU  oMUtance  against  some  of 
the  King’s  force*}  which  a*  I was  reading,  one  of  my  een/weii 
brought  me  word,  that  the  enemy  a]>pearrd  at  ibe  town’s  end. 

iMdlem-.  iVnuMMCs,  vol.  1.  p.  119. 
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CKN*  At  two  DUern,  thr  one  »t  cxir  6nt  tcUing  oat  on  Uui  expedi* 

T1NEL.  tk)o,  ud  tM  olhier  at  the  end  o(  it,  w«  taw  a horaemaa  tet,  at  we 
— suppoeed,  at  a rr«A'«<V,  to  wateb  at. 

CENTO.  Dmmpirr.  Voyagtt,  toL  i.  cb.  tx 

Yet  there  U a rertaln  race  of  men  Uiat  either  Imagine  it  Uu'lr 
dotp.  Of  make  it  their  amuarmeat,  in  bioder  the  reception  of 
ererjwork  of  lemming,  or  grains  ; who  atand  ns  mUi^rU  in  the 
arcDiies  of  fame,  aad  ralae  tbemarlrrt  upon  firing  igaorancr  and 
enry  the  fint  notice  of  a prey.  ^«A«seM.  HumiitTf  No.  5. 

At  the  same  time  four  or  6re  of  the  natives  stepped  forward  to 
aee  wbai  we  were  about,  and  at  we  did  not  allow  them  to  come 
within  certain  limits,  nolesa  to  paut  along  the  beach,  the  centrj 
ordered  them  back,  which  they  readily  complied  with. 

CmA.  Vitj/agt,  rol.  tr.  ch.  r. 

CENTO,  Gr.  KtVr/>a>e,  originally  a needle,  and  In  a 
accondary  sense  a garment  of  patchwork,  (acwetl  to* 
gether  by  netdlet,)  hence  the  word  U metaphorically 
applied  to  a poem  composed  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses 
taken  and  put  together  from  other  authors.  TertuUian, 
(efc  Prascript.  39,)  seems  to  imply  that  the  .Verfea,  the 
lost  tragedy  of  Ovid,  was  a Cento  from  Virgil.  The 
nuptial  Idyl  of  Ausonius,  (which  deserves  another 
epithet  than  that  of  **  pleasant/*  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Cambridge  and  copied  from  him  by  Mr.  D’Isnteli,) 
is  the  next  in  anti(|uily  which  is  extant.  The  poet,  in  his 
introduction  to  this  **  literary  folly." /ritw/um  tl  nuUiut 
pretii  oputculum,  which  he  appears  to  have  put  toge- 
ther  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  %'alentinian,  Eos 
given  some  rules  by  which  similar  compositions  may 
be  regulated.  After  describing  it  antithetically  as  <Je 
incoHnexis  c<mtinuirm,  de  diturrst#  uaum,  tUserus  ladicrum, 
de  alitno  notinim,  be  (H'oceeds  to  state  that  a Cento  is 
formed  by  taking  lines  from  ^'arious  places,  and  ap- 
plying them  in  a new  sense.  A line  may  be  taken 
entire  or  divided,  but  two  lines  must  never  bo 
taken  together.  It  is  observable  however  that  Auso- 
nius himself  has  not  adhered  to  his  own  rules.  A 
Cento  from  Homer  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  learned  Athenais,  better  known  as  tho 
Empress  Eudocio.  It  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  but 
the  silence  of  Fholius,  and  of  many  authors  besides, 
who  have  mentioned  other  works  of  Eudocia,  have 
Induced  most  critics  to  deny  her  claim  to  this  insipid 
perfonnance;  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Gr.  i.  357,)  and  it  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Pelagiiis,  who  lived  under  Zeno 
in  the  Vth  century.  That  of  Pruba  Falconia,  (the  wife 
of  Anicius  Probus,  aPnetorion  Pncfect  under  the  Em- 
peror Gratian.)  on  the  same  subject,  from  Virgil,  is 
believed  to  be  more  genuine.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
Bibi.  Patrtim.  In  the  XVTth  century  the  Capilupi  of 
Mantua,  Lslius  and  Julius  his  nephew,  were  cele- 
brated artisans  in  this  species  of  triding.  The  best 
known  |>erfonnancc  of  the  first  is  Cento  ytrgili'tnui 
de  titd  Monnrh<mtm  quot  fratres  appclUint.  It  was 
printed  at  Basic,  in  1556,  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled 
Carta  doctorum  piontmque  rlroraai  de  corrnpto  Jiw/e- 
sur  itatu  Poemata.  To  these  writers  may  be  added 
Heiusius,  who  has  mode  various  aUcoipts  of  this  kind, 
Npero  dc  Pumerico,  and  Alexander  Koss  in  bis  / trgi/ias 
iCeaMgeiizaitt.  In  our  own  days  the  achievements  of  the 
heroic  Nelson  have  furnished  a distinguished  scholar 
with  a theme,  which  under  the  title  Brontes,  he  has 
managed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  purls  of 
which  may  be  accepted  an  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
com|>ujitioii  in  general.  In  allusion  to  Loid  Nelson 
serving  under  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  Agamemnon, 
the  poet  has  the  following  lines  : 


PropMmii  exempUr  ^ masimms 
Aei  aietrieimgmt  armm  •eewOu* 

yw*  <Unnat  Vixcaxno  matmeu  kmUhat} 

» Hot.  1.  2,  18.  vLlW.  ili.  M. 

^JIor.fMir.S,  18.  » OvUL  A/r/.  t.  425. 

Again,  on  his  commanding  the  Elephant,  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen, 
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qaid  Him  Cnv  tutuaet 


Nattera  im  ttrru  eat  Hama 
Si  rircaouiMcIo  cmplitartim  agmtiui  H 
HeUeruM  pomftik,  ivAiiMMt  rxkaitXntt  opimata,^ 
f^mm  fiattda  kmetm^ — aamm  f««ywr  montira  dtdrrt* 
Ha^ibus  tertis  *—partarrt  beUaa  tmaemta 

iintigaaMfrt  imjmra  rrdtgerii  Arctaa^ 

*Juv.  X.  278.  *Juv.x.  1&8.  • Ovid.  .W^/.  it  675. 

* .Sn.  U.  186.  ^ Jav.  X.  156.  * Claud,  de  iv.  Cams.  Hon.  336. 

Buonaparte  U thus  described ; 

Vans  hama  tantaM  * yvna  miiif  Coratea  * tiragts 
Ediderit.^  * <£ii.  ix.783.  *Jur.  r.  92. 

and,  lastly,  his  vain  wish  to  invade  Britain  is  given  as 
follows : 

Sia  ag€  * taUicitat  GalU  dieamm  amaret  /* 

Toto  naatfu* /rtmtuU  tandenta  Utprt  pwppet.* 
l/ritnr  imterra  rip^  nt/eriaria  amort.* 

Fata  oittant,  Irutiome  paimt  iaamaHlii  wndd} 

569.  6.  ».E*,rUi.497. 

4.£it.TL3U. 

CEmRE,  c. 

Ca'scTME,  n. 

Ca^NTBAL, 

ClNTa^ALITV, 

Ca^NTaALLY, 

Ca^NTRATlON, 

Ca'NTaicK, 

Cz'NTBaiTY, 

Ckktb  I Vucal, 

CbRTBI''pSTA1m 

His  tables  Tolctaaes  forth  be  brought 
Fal  wel  corrected, 

As  bea  bis  tmtrta,  sad  kb  argoBentes, 

Aad  bis  proportional  conrcnicBlrs 
For  bb  eipiatioas  in  every  thin^. 

CAemw.  7^  Framke/eimet  Tait,r. 

When  we  besre  the  Uw  trucly  preseked,  how  we  ongbt  to  do 
wbaUoeeer  God  biddetb,  sad  sb^tne  frota  whst  tocticr  Uoil 
forbldrth,  with  sU  lone  snd  akckenes,  with  s frrueni  snd  s Irtim- 
yag  lust  from  the  ermirr,  TyndaU.  ftorAej,  fol.  382. 

Vet  stxsQge  it  WAS.  so  lusny  stars  to  see 
Without  R sun,  to  gire  lUetr  tajicrs  IVxbt : 

Vet  tlninge  it  wss  not  that  it  so  shoold  be  : 

For  where  the  lua  etMtrrs  himself  by  rifdu, 

Her  (MercyJ  f«rc.  simI  lucks  did  iUmc. 

Gtorge  Ftelfher.  CAritf't  Vitiory  lo  t!>'natn. 


Gf.  aiarpav,  a point,  SC.  in  the 
L middle  of  a sphere,  globe,  or  circle. 
' l*hat  point,  from  which  the  circum- 
ference is  every  where  equidistant. 


> Uy  him  5n»t 


Men  sUo,  nod  by  hU  suinrcalioa  Uiu;Ut 
Ra'tMCk'd  the  reNrrr,  sad  with  impious  honiU 
Rifl'd  the  bowets  of  tbir  toother  Fjwtb 
For  treMOres  better  hid. 

SliUmm.  Paradue  Lott,  book  k 1.  686. 

Whereby  wc  are  well  furnlaU'd  with  an  austrer  to  a f-irtber  crfi- 
jcctlua,  that  would  ioainuate  that  lUls  cmanatioa  or  tRImx  of  the 
•eronUary  subatanee  fmm  the  cmtral  U creatMm  properly  ao 
railed,  whieh  b deemed  iorompetible  to  any  creature. 

Henry  fdor*.  Apprndi*  ta  aatidatt  agatntt  Alktiam,  cb.  iU. 


- Tlie  sen  cannot  o'rr  swell 


Its  jest  prrrlnrU;  or  rocky  aborea  rrpell 
Ita  fomiafr  force  ( or  else  its  inward  lur 
And  ccntrmU  fains  do  fairly  it  mmpell 
WiUda  itself,  and  gently  'prase  the  strife. 

Mart.  Om  Me  Sonl,  part  i.  book  iL  st.  3. 
3 I 
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Nn«  be  bat  one  tHiirmUtf 

Of  tb’  anirareell  eoul  wbieli  dock  iarode 
All  hambte  ehepee } Iww  co««  Umm  contredktlou  nede. 

Mtrt.  On  tht  S»ml,  pert  Ir.  It.  15, 
Sitfa  ell  rorms  In  nnr  tool  be  eounitc 
And  ttmtfiUf  lie  ikere. 

14,  th,  pert  lit.  c«D.  2.  it  33. 
Whet  needathet  numerous  clos'd  emtrmtiwn. 

Like  ireatcfuU  send  ftoet  srith  bolstefaiis  iaefMletk>B  ? 

14.  tk.  pert  n.  book  iil.  ran.  3.  et.  8. 
N’oir  deem  this  anlrersell  mund  slone. 

And  revet  no  reves  but  a flnt  all-spread  light. 

And  e^tritk  atrilke  one  prllocld  sun. 

Id.  It,  part  L book  11.  M- 16. 

■ la  eTTT)’ thing  eompott 

Kaeb  pert  of  tlt'ewmrr  iU  vmtmty 
Keeps  to  Uself,  It  sliriokt  not  to  a oullit^f. 

Id.  It,  part  il.  book  Sk  eaa.  8.  aC.  10. 

Our  r«ii>e5te  for  future,  end  erea  our  ecknowledgntente  of  past 
merrii-s,  rmrrr  purely  in  uuradvea,  our  osm  Interest  U the  direct 
aim  of  iHcoi.  Hut  praiae  U a geaeroiui  and  nomercetiary  prin- 
ciple. ddUtrittry,  Sfrmpm,  1.  vol.  i. 

If  Ooi  would  raoM*  a body  to  nunre  free  in  the  lether  round 
about  a certain  fixed  rrmfre,  althoot  any  other  ereature  acting 
npon  It  t 1 My.  it  csniM  not  W done  wltnaat  a alfoele,  uace  it 
cenikot  W explained  by  the  nntare  of  bodlea. 

C'iterir.  Mr.  iMtmiU't  flttrd  Puftr. 
Ipau  cenillan  gulphs.  and  aaw  beheld 
New  «nlUl  globe*  their  weight,  self  babuie’d,  hear, 

Aad  all,  aroand  the  learre/san  iin  rlrellng  eddies  roll'd. 

Hngkrt.  71U 

First  Ptolemy  ha  scheme  celestial  wrought, 

And  of  machlDcti  a wild  provision  brought. 

Orbs  emtrie  and  escratrlck  he  prepares. 

Cycles  and  epiryclea,  toMd  spheres, 

In  order  plac’d.  ^fordMsrv.  C/rehan,  hook  li. 

A Teal  circular  itioHrm,  for  example,  is  rfways  neenmponied 
vlch  a <vMin/isg«/  forre,  arbitig  (fooi  U>a  tendency  which  a hody 
always  has  to  proceed  In  a right  line. 

A/aWsvrta.  PkU4tvpkiraI  liar^mrtr  of  .Vrir-rim,  booh  U.  ch.  L 

Though  the  gravity  of  bodlea  really  arises  from  their  gtari* 
tatloo  towards  the  seieral  parts  of  the  earth,  'as  will  appear  af* 
torwsrdi.j  yet  beeaaaa  thia  power  sets  artMmd  la  all  parts,  and  tu 
direction  la  acai^y  tuwarda  tke  ttntrt  of  the  oarth,  u ia  t^refnre 
ssUlcd  a cen/n>erei  force.  Id.  It. 

One  rule  remains.  Nor  shun  nor  court  the  great. 

Your  truest  rea/re  » that  mUltlle  state 

From  whence  with  rase  |li 'observing  eye  nosy  go 

To  all  which  soars  above,  or  sinks  beMw. 

WMtktmd.  A Chmrgt  fs  SAc  P»ti$% 
Fathrr— f'rvwlnr ! srho  beholds  thy  wwcka. 

But  catrlutt  tasptraAioo.  TIion  the  earth 
On  nothing  tnmg,  and  balanc'd  in  the  void 
With  a magnetic  force,  aad  tmtrnl  poise. 

dkcihsesa,  book  T. 

CENTRIS,  in  Zoo/o^y,  a g;cnu8  of  insects  of  the 
order  lixjmtnopUTe:^  fantily  vfpiorvr.  Generic  charac- 
ter: maodibulc  quadrldcnt.'ttc  ; maxillary  palpi  of  four 
arliculations ; the  third  articulation  of  the  labial  palpi 
inicrted  obliquely  at  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding 
one  near  its  extremity. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  /icmorr^ouio/is,  Fab. 

CE>mUSCUS,  from  ibc  Greek  svvrpov,  a prickle, 
Lin.,  Cuv.  j Trvmpfl  Ftth,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  F»tuloidct,  order 
Accnthoplerygu,  class  Pii»cs. 

Generic  c^racter  : muztle  tubular  ; body  oval  or 
oblong,  compressed  laterally  and  sharp  below  j gills 
composed  of  two  or  three  small  rays  j first  dcrsal  fin 
spiny  j ventral  small  and  behind  the  pectoral ; mouth 
very  small,  plae^  obliquely  and  wanting  teeth. 

The  fishes  which  compose  this  geous  arc  known  to 
tl»c  French  under  the  name  R/rasse  de  Mer,  or  Sea 
^'oodcock.  There  arc  Lui  three  species  at  present 
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known,  and  they  are  disUngoiahed  bTakind  of  cnisau  CEN- 
which  covers  the  shouklers  and  back  in  a greater  or  TKISCUS. 
less  degree,  made  up  of  scales  joined  togetlwr  like  the 
shells  of  horn  on  the  armour  uf  the  Tortoise.  .TURION. 

C.  Scotopax,  Lin.  j U Cxntrmue  BA^ute,  Laeep.  j 
Trumpet  or  Rc/kxes  Fuh,  Ray.  About  four  inches  in 
length  } has  the  first  dorsal  fin  situated  very  far  back, 
the  first  spine  of  which  is  very  long  and  strong,  and 
attached  by  the  cuirass  to  head  and  shoulders  ] the 
muzxlc  very  long  and  slender,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a \Coodcock's  bill  or  the  nozzle  of  a pair 
of  bellows } the  general  colour  of  the  fish  U a delicate 
red } it  is  coven^  with  small  scales,  but  has  some 
larger  serrated  scales  on  the  back.  Native  uf  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of  Italy^ 
where  it  Is  considered  a dainty. 

C.  FelitarU,  Fall.;  k Centruque  Sumpit,  Lacep.  > 

Li^kl-ormetl  Tnintpcf  Fsh.  This  fish  Is  very  sm^  ; 
it  is  uf  a bright  silvery  colour,  merging  to  golden  on 
the  back,  from  which  pass  nut  some  oblique  rays  ; the 
cuirass  on  the  back  is  larger  and  mure  distinct  than  in 
the  C Scolopax,  but  not  so  rcinarkuble  as  in  the  next 
species,  the 

C.  Sevtatuk,  Ltn. ; te  Centruqur.  rirtrair^.  Daub. ; 

Mmled  Trumpet  Fuh,  In  this  fish  the  cuirass  is  so 
large  and  passing  so  far  bockwards,  that  il  extends 
beyond  the  tail  and  divides  into  two  points  of  equal 
length  j the  colour  of  the  back  Is  of  a deep  g«jldcn 
brown  } the  skies  silver  and  yellow  j the  I>cl1y  red 
striped  with  white,  and  the  fins  vcltowish.  Both  this 
and  the  last  species  arc  natives  of^ the  Indian  5cas. 

See  Cuvier,  Rigue  jfninml,*  Lacepede,  Hiitchrr  d« 

Fuiutmt ; Ray,  Nyaopsu  /*wci«wi. 

CENTITNCULUS,  in  Botany,  t genu*  of  the  clans 
Telmndria,  order  Motiogynia,  natur^  order  PrirMRlnertf. 

Generic  character : calj-x  four-cleft  j corolla  four- 
cleft,  inferior,  tubular,  limb  spreading ; stamens  short, 
smooth  2 capsule  of  one  cell,  seeds  many. 

But  one  S|>eric.*,  C.  mwimNx,  native  of  KnglaT>d  ; tbc 
plant  is  l€^sa  than  an  inch  In  height,  Kng.  Bot. 

CE^Tn*LE,  r.  "I  Lai.  oraftrp^ex:  emtupfiratu* ; 

Ca'KTurLa,  >from  centwm,  (see  rtJSTXKAav,) 

Centl-'flicatr,  r.  j a hundred,  ana  p/ico,  to  fold. 

To  fold  a hundrcil  times  j to  repeat  a hundred  times. 

S«y  Imt  ibis  once, 

Tboa  hut  BOt  miw  wbxtruhly  I commasdrd, 

Andxbiit  Fauliam  lives,  and  Uiy  reward 
For  not  performing  that  wblrb  1 cB}oia'd  Uwe, 

8ht)l  rmimfUr  whatever  yet  thy  duty 
Or  merit  rlulltfnjred  from  mr. 

Maurngrr.  Ttr  Emperor  of  tke  Eooi,  *<t  v.  sc.  3. 

Jac.  If  tbe  roBtugion 

Of  my  mi?fortnncs  bod  out  •fwead  itielf 
Uioa*  my  «oa.  Ascnitio,  tlMMub  my  want* 

Were  <vwri9»r d upoa  tnt'sclf,  1 could  be  patient. 
lieouoomt  ood  EUtchrr,  'i'ke  Spooitk  Lo**Ut,  net  I.  SC.  2. 

I with  his  itreaftb  were  rcMfe^fr,  hts  skill  c^ual 
To  my  rxjterienrc,  that  in  bis  fall 
He  may  ant  shsine  my  virtory  \ 

Mootroger.  I’k*  Vmmmtornl  Camhot,  act  L ac.  1. 

I perform'd  the  rirllitirs  you  enloya’d  me  to  your  frieiub  brrt, 
who  returu  ytm  tbr  like  rrnfvy/irarrk,  and  so  duUi,  Ac- 

Iloo-eil.  Utter,  2.  book  Ir. 

CENTCTUON,  «.  1 Fr.  centrnier  ; It.  ernfarwac  ; 

Ck'kti’bt.  j Sp.  centurion  ; Lat  coiI«tw. 

So  called  from  the  iiuiiibcr  of  soldiers,  (ccotum,  a 
hundred,)  over  which  be  was  appointed. 

A centnry  is  a handred  of  years,  of  men,  of  auy 
thing. 

Cfrtturiator  and  cenfurirf,  were  names  given  to  nis- 
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toriMkS,  who  ftrmgnl  their  narmtieej  into  periodi  of 
ceetaruv.  or  a hundred  yearj. 


Aad  the  tftmimm  eaewtHdt,  m4  enda  to  Uw,  Lord,  I aa  ■»( 
vortU  that  lhe«  «atre  eadir  mj  raaf,  bel  •oatjrwythee  W wort, 
and  mj  ddU  Mhal  be  heelid.  Jla«/W»  ck.  riiL 

I proerea  aov  (u  I prataued)  te  abeir,  that  then  w«e  ra^ 
pJacn«  aa  1 bare  appointed  and  »et  apart  amonf  Cbrii- 

tinna  for  their  reli^iona  a»«mbn«,  and  aoteino  addreaae  onto  the 
dirine  majertte,  dirtnieb  errry  one  of  the  ftrit  three  eewfuriw  par- 
ticolsrW  { and  that  thercCofe  tbep  aaaewhled  aot  preMtecootidy 
and  Ht'haphaiard,  hw  in  ^>propffi^  plana,  ontew  ■ecfily 
ifimrTtim  forced  theca  to  doe  oUwrwiee. 

MeJe.  Jfvrktt  part  U.  foU  410. 


And  irhen 

With  rrHd  woed-leaoet  and  veede,  1 ha*  *treo*d  hU  fraee, 

And  on  U eaid  a ctaeary  of  pnijen 

(Sttch  aa  1 eaaj  twice  o‘rv>  He  weepe,  and  aiffha. 

JiAaktftemre.  CymMimtf  foL  3tKi. 


■ A etMt€ry  eend  forth, 

Search  euery  aerr»  in  the  high'^ruime  Aeld, 

Ai>d  brinf  him  to  our  eye.  Id,  £<«r,  fol.  302. 

Bat  ho«  e&it  he  know  former  a^ei,  tmlest,  necordinf  to  the 
oplnlofl  of  Plato  or  Prthajrorti,  be  might  evUt  and  be  aiire  ao 
many  <vnref4r«  before  he  WM  bon.  JeerA  <fcmen,  14.  roL  fU* 


H»e  poet  of  whoee  worht  1 hare  mdertakeD  the  rerliKii),  me^ 
DOW  begio  to  Mane  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  pH- 
rilege  of  eatabli^eil  fame  and  preacriptire  renrratioti.  He  baa 
long  ouUirtd  bit  cra/ary,  the  term  commonlr  6xed  u the  test  of 
literary  merit.  JoAiuon.  Pre/aee  to  .fAailfpmrr. 


CcNTt'Bu,  CicNTntY.  to  the  Roman  Constitutjon, 
wa^i  the  title  of  the  Etjuites  attached  to  the  original 
tribes  formed  by  Romulus,  and  it  first  amounted  only 
to  three  bands  of  100  horsemen  each.  The  term  how- 


ever  was  continued  long  after  the  number  had  In* 
creased.  By  the  Census  of  Servius  Tullius,  each  of  the 
six  classes  under  which  ho  arranged  the  Roman  people, 
W'as  divided  into  a different  number  of  Centuries } and 
in  the  elections  called  Comiiia  Ceniariain,  the  majority 
ofCenturies  prevailed.  One  hundred  and  cighty*three 
Centuries  were  distributed  equally  among  these  six 
classes,  and  as  all  the  common  people  were  included 
in  a single  Century,  they  were  virtually  though  not 
nomiti^y  deprived  of  oU  effective  suffrage.  The  chief 
magistrates  were  elected  in  these  Comi/ia ; laws  were 
passed,  war  was  declared,  and  trials  for  high  treason 
were  held  in  them.  The  Canipar  .Vorfiiu  was  the 
place  of  assembly,  and  every  Roman  citizen  had  the 
right  of  attending. 

A CBNTvaioN  in  like  manner  originally  commanded 
100  men  } but  as  the  complement  of  the  Roman  legion 
varied,  it  was  seldom  if  ever  that  he  bad  exactly  that 
number  under  him.  In  each  legion  there  were  sixty 
Ceatorions,  thirty  Maniples,  and  ten  Cohorts,  'fhetwo 
Centorions  in  each  Maniple  were  respectively  termed 
prior  and  posterior,  accoiding  to  their  rank.  The  Cen* 
turion  of  the  first  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  wna 
termed  Primipilus.  He  presided  over  all  the  others^ 
ranked  with  the  Equites,  and  had  the  charge  of  the 
Eagle.  Centurions  were  chosen  by  the  Tribunes  from 
the  ranks. 

CEPHAELIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen^ 
tandria,  order  Monof'ynia,  natural  order  Rabiacea.  Ge* 
neric  character : corolla  tubular  i stigma  Iw'o-partcd; 
beny  two  celled  j receptacle  chaffy. 

Willdcnow  describes  twelve  species,  natives  of 
Ouiami  and  the  West  Indies. 


CEPILVLANTHCS,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class 
Tetrandria,  order  Monoifynia,  natural  order  Ruhiaeta. 
Generic  character:  common  calyx,  none;  proper 
calyx  superior,  funnel-shaped  ; receptacle  globular, 
Laiiy;  capsule  four>ccllcd,  one  seed. 


4^ 


There  are  eight  species  described.  C.  Oceideiifa^ir, 

American  Button-wood  is  a hardy  shrub.  LAN^IUS 

CEPHALICK,  Ff.  eephalique,  **  good  for  the  bead  ; CEPHA- 
curing  a diseased  head  ; of  or  belonging  to  the  bead.*’  LONIA. 
Cotgrave. 

From  Gr.  the  head. 


1W  with  which  he  earril  binwlf  [of  ph1kbriealcMMSras«foii] 
«m1  aAerwerd*  dw  reamlity  of  his  chief  fslieoi*,  w»s  yrinci|MUW 
tidptwir  akdlcd  sod  nineted  ni  s certsln  proportioB  to  moke  it  M 
to  be  tokea,  is  • pipe,  with  beaien  amber  or  s ctyAmlitk  herb. 

Itpytr,  .Va/araf  PAilotm/fAf,  part  H.  CSS.  $. 


I . , ^ He  the  salubrious  leaf 

Of  cordM  SdfTt  ibe  purDle-floureri^  bead 
Of  frsfn^nl  lavcadcr,  coiivmiar  m'lat, 

▼sivrian's  fotU  smrB,  endows  benlfn 
tbair  espAsIk  virtues. 

ifodWey,  ^griewitwre,  eaa.  S. 


CEPHALONIA,  (the  ancient  S>amos  and  Ppirus  ^Te• 
foaaa,)  an  Island  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  present 
constituting  a part  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  situate 
opposite  the  entrance  uf  the  gulf  of  Lepanlo,  and  al- 
most equally  distant  from  the  shores  of  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  the  Morea,  and  Livadia.  It  is  the  largest  of 
these  united  islands,  and  occupies  a part  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude.  The  whole  circuit  is  stated 
at  ISO  miles,  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  iU 
aspect  is  what  is  called  the  Black  Mountain,  from  its 
being  principally  covered  w ith  a forest  of  pines,  which 
kffor^  a strong  contrast  with  the  other  ports  of  the 
Island.  MuuntEnos  is  the  highest  point  of  this  insular 
tract,  and  U estimated  by  Holland  at  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Other  hills  also 
stretch  from  this  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Island;  and  another  insulated  sumuiit  rises  tow^ards 
the  south,  and  is  crowned  with  the  strong  fort  of  St. 
George.  The  principal  Copes  in  Cephalooia  are  those 
of  Fiscardo  and  Capra,  the  former  constituting  ita 
northern,  and  the  latter  its  south-eastern  extremity. 
The  situation  and  local  circumstance.^  of  this  Island 
render  its  climate  warm  and  delightful,  and  cause  the 
landscape  to  be  adorned  with  flowcrsduringthewbole 
of  the  winter,  and  the  trees  to  yield  two  crops  of  fruit 
a year.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  fertility  of  tb« 
soil,  coDiiderable  quantities  of  gntin  are  annually  im- 
ported from  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the  Morea, 
since  in  many  parts  of  the  Island  the  soil  is  thinly 
spread  over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which  the  substratum 
is  chiefiy  comjKised  ; and  a great  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  raisins,  currants,  wine,  oil,  citrons, 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  cotton.  l*hc  raisins  are 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  of  the  Grecian  Hlands, 
and  even  to  those  of  the  Morea.  About  2500  tons 
annually  reward  the  care  and  industry  of  the  inhabit 
tints.  Mtween  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  casks 
of  oil,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wine,  and  five  or  six  mil- 
lions pounds  of  currants  arr  likewise  yearly  obtained. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  engaged  in  ouvfgntion  and 
commercial  transactions,  and  a tew  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  and  sonic  other  articles, 
but  these  are  only  of  small  extent.  'J'hcse  islanders  are 
said  to  employ  more  tlmn  90U  amoll  vessels,  which 
trade  to  the  Levant,  Apulia,  and  other  districts  chiefly 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particnlorly  the 
Adriatic.  The  whole  population  of  the  Island  is  stated 
at  fiO,UOo,  who  arc  represented  in  the  Jjegislntive  As- 
sembly by  seven  Members.  The  most  populous  part  of 
the  Island  U the  district  which  surrounds  the  bay  of 
Argostoti,  and  which  indents  the  southern  coast,  and 
3 I ^ 
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CKPHA-  p€nin«alutej  the  south*wcstcrn  extremity.  There 
IX»NIA.  alMi  R eonsidcmblc  population  on  the  northern  coast, 
CERAM  little  Islnnd  of  ithnea,  where  the  nnetent 

* J,  city  Ilf  Samos  once  sto<M].  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
Grechs.and  the  whole  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  other  islands  by  their  superior  industry.  Cepha- 
lonia  contdns  three  small  towns,  and  n great  number 
of  Tillages.  Argostoti.  the  Capital,  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  and  has  already  been  described,  the  others 
are  unimportant.  Ccphalonia  is  supposed  to  have  been 
much  more  populous  and  flourishing  in  ancient  times 
than  at  present.  It  belongeil  to  the  \>netians  from 
the  year  U49  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic  in  1797» 
by  which  it  was  ceded  to  France,  while  in  possession 
of  the  former  |»ower,  it  was  governed  by  an  officer 
called  a ProtTfhtore,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Republic. 
Ccphalonia  was  wrested  from  the  French  fii  1799,  and 
with  six  of  the  other  adjacent  islands  formed  into  an 
inde])endent  commonwealth,  but  it  was  again  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  France  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
in  18t)7<  It)  it  surrendered  to  the  British, 

and  was  reunited  to  the  Ionian  Republic  under  the 
protection  of  England,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  iu  1815. 

CEPIIALOPUORA,  in  Botantf,  a geniw  of  the  class 
Stfitgenesia,  order  Mqtialfs,  natural  order  Corymbiferir. 
Generic  character : receptacle  naked,  hemispherical, 
down  chaffy  ; calyx  many-leaved,  reflexed. 

One  species,  native  of  Chili. 

CEPHEA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Radiarts  Me- 
dutoires  of  I>amarck,  {.4catcj)htP  (ibe^a,  Cuv.)  belonging 
to  the  Mrdutit  of  the  Linncan  system.  Generic  cha- 
racter : boily  transparent,  orbiculor,  |H.*dunculaled 
beneath  ; no  tentacula  at  the  circumference  ; mouths 
four  or  more  in  the  disc,  beneath.  Peron,  Mut. 
xiv.  p.  .Ifio,  ft  teq. 

CKPHUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hymfnoptera,  family  Tcnthrttlmftif.  Generic  character  ; 
mandibles  scarcely  longer  than  they  are  broad  j an- 
tennse  of  about  twenty  articulations,  siibclavatej  max- 
illary palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial. 

TyjK*  of  the  genus,  C.  Pygmeent,  Fab. 

f'EPOl...^,  from  the  Italiun  rcpolu,  a corruption  of 
the  I/iiin  cfpuUi,  a little  onion.  I/in.,  Cur. ; Rand  Fuh, 
Shaw.  In  Zooi<^y,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  T<rnioidei,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Furrs. 

Generic  character  : body  and  tail  long  and  com- 
presMrd  in  form  of  a riband  j belly  almost  as  long  as 
the  head  ; besides  the  long  dorsal  An  they  have  a 
distinct  caudal  and  long  anal  fin  ( mouth  facing  up- 
wards on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  upper  jaw  { 
teeth  strong  and  pointed,  slightly  serrated. 

This  genus  gets  its  name  from  the  flesh  separating 
in  flakes  like  an  onion.  Laceuedc  has  described  three 
species,  one  of  which  is  now  fonned  into  a new  genus, 
TrachyptrrHS  f and  of  the  remaining  two  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  C T<pnkt  is  merely  a variety  of  the 

C Rubetcfns,  Lin.}  U Crpoie  Serpentijhrmc,  Lacep. } 
Rubfscfnt  Band  Fuh,  .Shaw.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  though  not  so  thick  as  one’s  Anger,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  marked  with  some  transverse  irre- 
gular bands  ; the  body  is  almost  pellucid.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean. 

See  Linmcl  Syrienm  Natura  j Lacepede,  Hutoire 
det  Poissons  i AVlUugbbv,  letkyoiogiai  Cuvier, 
Animal;  .Shaw’s  Otneraf  Zoology. 

CERAM,  Seraxg  or  Ski.ano,  one  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  the  largest  in  the  Dutch  Government  of 


Amboina,  has  nearW  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  and  lies  CERAM, 
between  1510°  and  131®  £.  long.,  and  and  4®  h.  Ut. 

At  its  south-western  extremity,  a large  peninsula  is 
connected  by  a narrow  isthmus  with  the  main  l>ody  of 
this  Island,  which  thus  falls  into  two  natural  ditisions 
called  Great  ar>d  Little  Ceram.  A chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  running  from  east  to  west  parallel  with 
the  coast,  occupies  the  interior  of  the  Larger  division, 
and  generally  slopes  with  a gradual  declivity  Uiwards 
the  sea.  The  greatest  length  of  this  part  of  the  Island 
IS  in  that  direction,  and  rony  be  estimated  at  169  geo- 
gn^ihioal  miles  j its  greatest  w'idth  varies  from  fifty 
to  sixty  geographical  miles.  (Voleotyn,  vol.  it.  book  i, 
ch.  iii.  p.  3.5.)  'I'he  peninsula  measures  about  thirty 
geographical  miles  north  and  south,  by  sixteeu  geo- 
graphical miles  east  and  west } and  though  inferior  in 
magnitude,  greatly  surpasses  the  other  division  in 
resources  and  population. 

Great  Ceram,  the  main  body  of  the  Island  Is  divided 
by  the  central  ridge  into  two  distinct  portions ; the 
northern  and  southern  coasts } the  former  following  a 
direction  alinostdue  north  fromthe  isthmus ofTanuno, 
which  connects  the  two  distinct  (larts  of  the  Island, 
as  far  as  Cape  Kaluway,  for  about  twenty  miles  then 
turning  suddenly  to  the  east,  it  continues  that  course 
with  a little  northing  to  the  village  of  Hatileo,  nearly 
in  long.  199®  3ty  E.,  whence  it  bends  gradually  round 
to  the  south.  The  latter  taking  n considerable  sweep 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  to  its  sou- 
thernmost point,  between  Tichdlalc  and  Kamarln, 
nearly  in  lat.  30®  30'  S.,  and  passing  thence  to  the 
Cn|ic.  near  Caibobo,  bends  to  the  north  uf  west, 
forming  a large  bay,  one  side  of  which  is  the  sou- 
thern shore  of  the  isthmus,  between  Great  and  Little 
Cemni.  l*hat  neck  of  land  is  scarcely  four  miles  in 
breadth, low,  Aat,  and  swampy}  and  the  main  land  and 
pcminstila,  are  clusters  of  bills  rising  on  each  side,  like 
two  distinct  islands.  The  shores  are  elsew'bere  gene- 
rally steep  and  rocky,  oRen  beset  with  shoals,  but  in 
many  places  easy  of  approach } there  are  few  streams 
of  any  considerable  magnitude  on  the  north  side } on 
the  south-western,  the  Ayer-talla  flows  through  a rich 
valley,  and  dividing  into  two  branches  forms  an  Island, 
about  six  geographical  miles  in  length,  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  Ibis  river  arises  from  the  union  of  three 
streams,  KoI,  WaUi,  and  the  Ayer-talla  itself } and  the 
middle  branch  passes  under  a natural  bridge,  fonned 
by  a Waringio-tree,  (ficus  /miica,)  which  is  believed  to 
have  licen  the  parent  of  the  Uli-timas  and  the  Uli-siros, 
the  tw'o  most  powerful  families  anciently  reigning 
over  the  Island. 

The  northern  coast  seems  not  to  have  been  so  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  different  States  as  the  southern. 

Nnniali,  near  Cape  Iha,  was  a cnnsidemble  village,  and 
the  head  of  the  confcdcroov,  -the  Chiefs  of  which  held 
their  assemblies  at  the  river  Sepalewa  further  to  the 
east}  but  Lissa<batta,  or  Lessi-lmtti,  which  bad  nine 
townships,  (toot  or  campons,)  under  its  jurisdiction, 
was  a place  of  greater  importance.  Pmnata,  or  Tole- 
matta,  a colony  from  Bachkn,  was  much  frequented 
by  traders  from  Papua  or  New  Guinea } and  Hole,  a 
little  further  on,  near  a large  novigoble  river,  was  the 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  Papiias  of  Messowal, 
a considerable  island  Ijdng  to  the  north-east. 

The  southern  coast  was  divided  between  four  or  five 
separate  States:  1.  Gnmilang,  2.  KnttarCiwa,  3.  Win- 
auwer  or  Binauwer,  4.  Silan  or  S^lan,  5.  the  tract 
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CERAM,  between  Etipn-piitch  and  the  Uthmus  ofTantiiio.  The 
three  last  were  the  roost  considerable.  Werinaina,  a 
large  Tillage  inhabited  by  Arabs,  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  Sdlan  Binauwer,  was  in  a strong  poaitioa  on  a 
hill,  about  a mile  from  the  sea.  A great  trade  in 
cloves  and  nutmegs  was  carried  on  there  by  the  people 
of  Kefling  and  Ceramrinat  till  the  year  164S,  when  the 
Werinamuns  gave  up  to  the  Dutch  four  fine  groves 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  containing  at  least  4000  trees. 
From  Selan  nr  SUan,  the  Island  evidently  derives  its 
name ; for  Sprang  was  spelt  Ceram  by  the  Forta- 
gitese,  consistently  with  the  powers  which  they  give 
to  the  Roman  letters  { and  this  was  probably  dia* 
trict  first  inhabited  } the  mountains  which  lie  behind 
it,  rise  to  a great  elevation  j and  Ndssa  Heli,  their 
highest  ridge,  is  estimated  by  modem  navigators,  at 
the  height  of  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  w’ooda 
here  descend  quite  to  the  shore,  and  abound  in  forest- 
trees  fit  for  carpentry  and  ship-building.  The  people 
of  Banda,  ther^ore,  come  hither  for  most  of  their 
iron-wood  and  other  timber  used  in  the  dock-yards. 
(Valentyn,  li.  64.) 

But,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the  peninsula  is  much 
the  finest  part  of  the  Island.  It  is  called  Iluwn-mobcl, 
by  the  natives  ; Veninfila,  nr  Verandla,  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  early  European  writers,  perhaps  ^om  Wnran- 
din,  the  Malayan  name  of  Banda,  frequently  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  the  Ceramese,  who  bad  constant  inter- 
eourse  with  that  island.  It  is  terminated  by  a bold 
mdty  )ioint,  called  Cape  Sthel,  or  Slel,  only  eight 
geographical  miles  from  the  coast  of  Amboina.  This 
promontory  has  no  beach  on  either  side  i the  cliffii 
rite  |>erpendicularly  from  deep  water,  and  a strong 
current,  with  many  sunken  rocks,  render  the  naviga- 
tion round  it  extremely  haaartlous.  At  Bari\  IXibaag, 
two  geographical  miles  from  this  point,  is  a large  mass 
of  rock,  full  of  boles  and  caverns,  in  singular  and  gro- 
tesque forms.  Seven  or  eight  miles  further  was  the 
pretty  village  of  Kambello,  the  view  of  which,  in 
Valentyn,  (ii.  pi.  vii.  p.  8,)  gives  a good  idea  of  the 
boldness  and  luxuriance  of  the  country.  The  peninsula 
of  H6wa-mohcl  was  divided  into  three  districts,  each 
of  which  had  its  Capital  or  chief  mart.  The  first  was 
Ldkd,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy 
from  Tematc,  when  that  island  posscssetl  a territory 
In  Ceram.  The  next  Lessidi  on  the  western  side,  and 
the  third  Kambello,  a little  to  the  south  of  the  latter. 
All  the  other  villages  were  under  the  juris<Uction  of 
these.  There  were  seventeen  hamlets  which  sent 
their  cloves  for  sale  to  Lfikfi  j and  in  the  woods  of  one 
them,  named  Serulnu,  there  were  single  trees  which 
produced  a bahira,  or  (Miimds  of  cloves.  L/iikti 
was  the  residence  of  four  Orang-kayas,  who  had  the 
supreme  authority  over  the  eastern  side  of  Hiiwa- 
mohcl,  and  its  Kipiiti  or  Chief,  took  the  precedence 
among  them.  The  Dutch  built  a castle  called  Over- 
burg, near  this  village  j it  had  not  fallen  into  decay 
in  1714.  and  is  rq»re»ented  by  Valentyn  s plate  x.(iLp. 
44,)  but  in  his  time  it  was  only  occupied  by  a sergeant’s 
guard.  I,essidi,  the  second  of  these  (apiuds,  wh» 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Kambello.  separated 
from  it  by  two  high  mountains,  the  low«-4t  of  which, 
C&len-berg,  or  Awalahu,  came  close  to  the  shore.  The 
town  was  placed  on  the  river  WnyUasa  in  a fine  valley, 
having  a high  mountain  called  Maloka  Tatuinie 
Huhdme  on  the  north,  abounding  in  game,  and  form- 
tog  even  after  the  dcviistatiou  of  this  Island,  one  of 


the  moat  delightful  spota  ever  beheld.  ThU  place  hod  CERAM, 
three  Orang-kayaa.  They  joined  the  Dutch,  and  os- 
sisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  Huwa-mobel,  and  a 
fort  and  clove-foctory  were  erected  for  their  protec- 
tion ) they,  however,  deserted  their  new  allies  in  the 
general  insurrection  under  Majira,  aud  murdered  the 
Dutch  stationed  near  their  town,  **  for  whose  blood," 
says  Valentyn,  (ii.  40,)  **  they  aAerwards  paid  very 
dearly."  Kambello,  the  third  mart  or  Capital  in  this 
peninsula,  was  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Batd  Lubang,  in  a beautiful  romantic  country.  (\'a- 
lentyn,  pi.  vii.  p.  8.)  Before  the  general  doustatlon 
and  exile  of  the  natives  in  1656.  it  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  and  flourishing  villages  in  olllliiwa- 
mohel.  It  lay  on  a small  bay,  just  where  the  coast 
stretches  oat  to  the  north-west.  A small  river,  running 
through  a beautiful  valley,  afforded  a shelter  at  its 
mouth  for  the  vessels  of  the  many  strangers  who  fre- 
quented the  place  } but  it  bad  no  good  ro^-sted.  The 
fort  ctdled  Baycolc  by  the  lutives,  and  Harden  berg  by 
the  Dutch,  was  erected  by  Governor  Demmer  10  1646. 

The  neighbouring  country  was  reported  by  the  natives 
to  be  the  place  where  the  first  clove-trees,  imported 
from  Makyan  in  Ternate.  were  planted ; and  the  nursery 
from  whence  they  had  been  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 
the  Island. 

Ceram  once  indeed  abounded  with  luxuriant  groves 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  consequently  produced 
more  than  (he  Dutch  found  it  convenient  to  purchase ; 

De  Vhuning,  the  Governor  of  Amboina,  therefore  not 
only  resolved  to  destroy  all  these  flourishing  planta- 
taons,  so  fatal  to  the  narrow  monopoly  of  his  em- 
ployers, but  took  amore  effectual  method,  by  expelling 
all  the  inhabitants  and  prohibiting  them,  on  pain  of 
death,  from  ever  returning  to  their  native  shores. 
(Crawfurd,  H.  440.)  It  appears,  from  a note  on  the 
large  drafts  of  Huwa-mohel.  given  by  Valentyn, 

(Tveede  DeeL  No.  1.)  that,  so  late  as  1667  and  1668, 
many  hundred  trees  were  destroyed,  ami  (hat  many 
thoiLsands  had  been  previously  rooted  up.  l*hc  abun- 
dant crops  of  cloves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kam* 
hello,  were  the  nUniction  which  first  drew  the  Dutch 
thither,  (Valentyn,  ii.  37  j)  and  the  natives,  at  the  time 
of  their  arrival,  could  point  out  near  Mount  Mossili, 
the  tree  first  phintcd  in  their  territory } a plain  prcK>f 
that  these  productive  groves  were  the  original  fruits 
of  thdr  OUT!  ami  their  forefathers’  industry.  This 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  X\‘Ilth  century  j and  »s 
early  ns  1625,  Governor  Van  S|>cuU,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Jaque  I'Herennte,  set 
about  the  glorious  enterprise  of  ruining  their  ho|)cs  for 
ever.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  islanders  looked  with 
an  evil  eye  upon  these  strangers,  from  the  moment  in 
which  their  intentions  were  discovered  ( and  that  con- 
tinual efforts  w ere  made  to  shake  off  so  galling  a yoke. 

'fhe  |M>puUtioa  of  this  peninsula  was  estimated  at 
22,<XX)  souls,  of  whom  upwards  uf2Q0U  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

The  larger  division  of  the  Ishind  being  more  rugged,  • 
ond  having  a bold  shore,  generally  surrounded  by  reefs, 

U less  prc^iictivc,  ns  wxll  as  less  accessible  than  the 
other,  and  therefore  was  never  entirely  subiluctl  by  the 
Dutch.  Its  interior  they  seem  never  to  ha\c  reached  j 
but  they  took  care  to  destroy  the  spice-planlatluns 
near  the  coast  ; and  in  1648,  they  discovered  after 
much  search  four  fine  ^voods,  near  U’erinama  on  the 
fouthern  coast,  containing  at  least  4000  clove  and 
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natme^  treen  \ a diti^overy,  which,  BotwUhtUodin^  plratleal  cxpeditknw.  Thot«  of  Meatowal,  (MyttA,)  CEHAH, 

the  trcci  were  rooted  up  without  lo«f  bt  thno,  "ooil  howovor,  corry  on  n oooetiiDt  trade  ia  bUtos,  bird*  of  , ~ 

them,"  MYB  Vakentyn.  (ii.  63,)  " iDony  an  anxioua  pnmdiae,  and  varioae  other  articlea  with  Permata,  on 

thoui^t,  for  loni'  years  afterwnrils,"  and  area  at  tha  the  northern  side  of  Ceram.  The  whole  number  of  i '* 

time  he  wrote,  **  leal  those  woods,  which  were  rmst  tnbabittnls  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  was  esiiinate<l  at  ^ 
and  inacceainbie  to  them,  should  still  contain  more  16,093  souls,  including 4943  fighting  men,  which  girea 
spice  trees;  aoapprebension.buttoorouchstreninbenad  97flOO  for  the  total  of  the  popnUtion  on  both  tha 
by  the  Toyares  of  the  nalkves  of  Keffing,”  who  still  dirisions  of  Ceram. 

fre«|tiented  VVerinama,  whence  they  formerly  carried  See  Valemyn's  i^nrAryrmf  ran  Oowisdiea,  it.  Dtfi^ 
home  large  cargoes  of  spices,  for  bstrter  with  the  tra-  65  ; Crawford’s  Hitt,  nf  th€  Mian  .tirrhiptUgo,  Kdinb. 
ders  from  Java  and  Maeaasar.  Ut90 ) Amatk  AetforcAes,  vol.  x. ; Stavoriims,  Popefat 

The  most  raluahle  article  which  their  Europenil  by  Mr.  Wilcockc ) Pop.  d la  recAercAc  de  la  P&aum 
masters  have  left  to  the  natives,  ia  sago.  Many  ear*  ywr  LabiUardiere  | Uomphhis'B //erAoriMn /fmAomnusk 


Eies  of  it  ara  shipped  yearly  for  Amboina  from  CnaAV-LAUT,  (SaaaxG'Laor,  1.  e.  >S'M>>Veroaf,  or  CV 
atdwe,  on  the  north  coast,  and  Cottarfiwa  on  tbt  msi,)  a small  Island,  (the  seventh  in  the  Presidency  of 
south.  The  forests  on  the  sains  const  aftird  excellent  Amboina,)  separated  by  (hat  named  Keffing  from  the 
timber,  and  there  arc  laige  tracts  on  the  nortbem  side  south-eastern  extremity  nf  Ceram,  of  which  these 
covered  with  groves  of  Casuwarl  trees,  (CafUdrino.)  islets  are  in  fact  a part,  being  the  summits  of  a Icmg 
Jfofides  palnM,  common  in  all  these  Islands,  the  platea  sobmariiio  ridge,  stretching  out  from  it  ui  that  direo* 
in  Valentyn,  show  that  the  KApok  {BomM  pmlow-  tlon.  Sdmgdadt  Is  about  ten  geographical  miles,  in  a 
dntm)  is  much  cultivated.  The  iron-wood,  {Mama  straight  line  from  the  nearest  const  of  Ceram  ; eight 
/arrta,)  as  wdl  as  Amboina  and  ikdaioni-wood,  (.Snfo-  geographical  miles  from  east  to  west ; and  four  froca 
ma/i,)  much  valued  for  cabinets  and  ornamental  aonih  to  north,  on  which  sklc  a fine  bay  opens,  just 
work,  are  also  exported  from  Ceram  to  Amboina,  midway  betweon  its  extreme  points.  It  bu  nearly  tha 
and  thence  into  Knrope.  A nainral  bridge  over  the  form  of  an  ear,  la  small,  high,  and  tnoontaioous,  and 
river  Makinao,  which  runs  into  the  sea  on  the  northern  dilBculC  of  access  from  the  rcefr  by  which  it  is  nearly 
side  of  the  Isliuid,  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  aecnnnt  enclosed.  It  was  seixed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com* 
of  its  singularity.  The  stream,  in  the  upper  part  of  pnny  in  1683,  and  ils  spicc-plantatlens  were  rooted  up  | 
its  course,  hurries  down  throng  a deep  glen,  where  In  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
the  rocks  apprnn^  so  near  to  each  athCT  (tmi  the  on  the  bvren  rock  of  Keffing  hard  by,  and  formed 
peiKlent,  radiating  bntnebes  of  a Waringin-trae  (ffcw  ekven  kaaiponff  or  townships  there,  which,  in  tb« 
ihdirs)  om  one  side,  have  completely  inter  woven  begmaitg  of  the  last  eentury,  sent  four  horaUorat  or 


themselves,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  with  thoee  gilHee  to  the  Aengi  or  intuler  fleet.  Some  of  these 
of  enocher  tree  on  the  opposite  clif,  so  es  to  form  a people  need  to  proOnre  Maasoi  bark  at  Cubiai  and 
aolid  arch  from  rock  to  ro^,  and  aflb^  a safe  passage  Oom,  In  Hew  Guinea ; otbers  went  from  islitnd  to 
aver  the  tonent  which  roers  beneath.  (Valentyn,  H.  island,  trading  in  Tutomboes,  or  boxes  made  of  leaves 
63.)  ITkechdk  cl^  on  the  aorth-east  side,  are  ataniost  and  ornament^  with  shells  and  false  topazes,  which 
the  only  monataiaa  of  wMch  the  cocsponeaC  sofaetance  they  were  very  skilful  in  meking  out  of  common 
hea  been  named.  We  are  eSeo  told,  that  the  shoree  green  bonle-gless,^  One  of  their  towaships  was  mbn* 
abound  in  splendid  shells.  oKed  by  a c^onv  from  Warh  in  North  Cemro  f the 

The  natives  oonsist  principally  of  three  distinct  ethers  by  a mixed  aasembly  from  Java,  Celebes,  &o. 
races  : 1.  the  hihsbltants  of  the  peninsoU,  before  its  They  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  after  the 
depopulation  by  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  whole  coast  of  Dutch  had  driven  them  from  their  native  island,  for  so 
the  Island  exc^  on  the  eastern  side ; 9.  the  mouiH  barren,  sandy  a spot  as  Kefling  eould  afford  little  sMs« 
taineers  in  the  Inteftor ; and  3.  the  ooeupams  of  Xba  teaance  for  such  nnmbers.  Valentyn,  ii.  6(X 
eastern  coasts.  The  were  different  trdies  of  the  CERAMBYCINI,  ia  Zbol^,  a fomMy  of  insects  of 
brown  or  tawny  race,  so  well  characterised  by  hfr.  the  order  Coleopierot  consistisg  of  the  following  seven 
Crawfurd,  {Indian  Jrchi^lago,  i.  19,)  and  their  lao*  genets,  fljpoudphr,  Prisaiiv,  JUaeai,  Cermnljur,  CaUidim^ 
guage  was  evidently  a dialect  of  the  Malay.  They  are  ^ecydohr,  Xepforo. 

lepresented  by  our  only  authorities,  the  Dutch,  as  The  insects  composing  this  fcmilyare  iramerous, 
treacherous  and  capricious  j but  enough  has  been  sad  are  generally  renuurkahle  for  their  elongated  form, 
already  said,  to  show  bow  littU  a candid  report  could  the  great  Icagth  their  antennae,  and  the  brilltanco 
he  expected  from  that  quarter.  Those  who  remafoed  and  variety  of  the  colours  In  many  of  the  species.  It 
ihithrol  to  theirmastera,  amidst  the  various  temptations  is  to  this  family  also,  that  some  of  the  largest  known 
to  revolt,  are  spoken  of  as  industrious,  able  carpenters,  hasecls  belong. 

and  hardy  seamen ; and  they  appear  to  have  made  as  Except  the  genus  JVse^hr,  cmd  some  species  ol 
much  progress  in  tlm  arts  as  Brest  of  their  oeighboorB.  Cetfidieia,  which  are  fonnd  on  flowers,  they  all  inhabit 
The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Haraforas  or  Alforea,  forest  trees.  The  females  generally  hove  shorter  an- 
teho  are  moat  probably  indigenumi  in  the  fadlan  feniuB  than  the  males,  and  their  bodies  are  shorter  artd 
lalands;  they  are  not  Negroes,  but  are  truly  naked  thicker.  Those  of  the  genera  Prioeur,  Lamia,  uid 


trrvdovertheresere,  occasionally  arecannibals.  {At,Rei. 
X.  Tha  third  race  is  the  J^pda  or  Asiatic  Negro, 
whose  hsad*nmm  are  New  Qulaea  and  the  Art 
Islands.  Tlmy  ere  generally  speaking,  the  most  fero- 
eious  and  least  invIUaed  of  all  the  tribes  ia  this  Archr* 
pelago,  and  audatain  themeelvea  by  the  ehace  and 


of  the  abdomen,  generally  concealed  wKhin  the  body,, 
except  when  the  eggs  are  laid,  which  are  inserted  by 
means  of  it  into  erevioes  in  tbe  treea.  It  is^  focta 
kind  of  horny  oviduct.  ^ 

The  flight  of  these  insceta  is  rapid,  but  tbeleMt 
force  ooeasioos  them  to  fall  to  the  grouBd.  Daring 
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the  daf  they  renuio  conecAled,  b«t  oonc  efanNtd  is 
BYCINI.  cveoinff.  The  Cerem^fete,  and  Csi^idie* 

C£rTix>-  power  of  producing  n alight  aound  oa  being 

CARPUS,  taken,  which  U cfected  by  mbbiog  the  inner  aide  of 
the  (borax  againat  tbe  bate  of  the  abdomen. 

With  regard  to  tbelarv«D,but  liule  iaknown  of  thoee 
of  tbe  genera  Spond^Ua  and  StcpdaUa  t but  from 
analogy  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  (bat  they  rcoemble 
ftoae  of  Oromfryx,  &c.  Theee  Inhabit  tbe  interior  of 
the  trunks  of  troea,  in  which  tlvey  renuuu  for  two,  or 
even  three  years  in  the  larva  state,  feeding  on  the  sub* 
•tance  of  the  wood,  and  forming  tubes  ia  the  interior, 
which  are  filled  with  the  excreaieat,  retaining  the  same 
colour  as  (he  wood  itself.  The  pupa  is  shorter  and 
thicker  than  the  larva,  and  the  elytra  of  the  perfect 
Insect  are  visible  through  tbe  skin.  Tbe  larva  of 
Cerambyx  htrot  is  siud  by  Latreille,  (u  be  tbe  Cossas  of 
the  aiicienu,  which  was  served  up  at  table  as  a great 
delicacy. 

CERAMBYX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Caieoptero,  family  Cerom^<^i,  Generic  charao* 
ter  : antenna  long,  setaceous  { inserted  into  a notch 
In  the  eyes  | head  bent  forwards  } palpi  terminated  by 
n thick,  ohoDcfic,  compressed  nrtieolatMiu. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  Ctrdo,  Fab. 

C MoKhaiui  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our 
British  ineeets.  It  is  of  a metallic  green  colour, 
into  rose  or  violet.  It  baa  a sm^  roembling 
that  of  tbe  rose.  The  larva  feeds  on  tbe  wood  of  the 
willow. 

Many  foreign  Corombycta  are  exceedingly  ekgaai 
and  splendid  insects. 

CERAPtiHON,  m Zoology,  a genus  of  Insects  of  the 
order  ffyinCToptcre,  family  ProctTolmpii,  Latr.  Generic 
^aracter  : antenna  cooslsting  of  eleven  articulatlona, 
Inserted  near  the  mouth  j abdomen  oorop reseed, 
ovoid,  pediculate.  Females  often  apterous,  according 
to  the  observationrof  M.  Jurine. 

Type,  C.  Smloatua,  Jut. 

CERAPTERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  c»f  insects  of 
the  order  CUeoptera,  family  Fauitih,  Latr.  Generic 
character : antenne  of  ten  articulatjons,  tbe  artieula* 
tions  perfoliate  } the  last  semigiohose  | palpi  cooicnlj 
body  elongate-qaadratei  thorax  quadrate. 

Type,  C.  Mttclooii. 

CERASTIGM,  in  Boiony,  a genus  of  the  class  Da- 
amdria,  order  Pmlagynia,  natural  order  CaryopkylU^. 
Generic  character  : calyx  five*leaved,  corolla,  petals 
cloven  j capsule  of  one  cell,  bursting  at  tbe  top. 

There  are  sixty-four  species  descriWd,  mostly  natives 
of  Europe.  G.  vulgatum,  viatoaum,  aod  ermideceudrum, 
are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot. 

CERATINA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Ineeets  of  the 
order  Hymnoptera,  family  Apioria,  Latr.  Generic 
character  t labium  quadrate,  entire,  perpendicular; 
antenna  gradually  enlarging,  forming  a cylindrical 
obconical  club ; palpi  unequal}  Ute  labial  palpi  aetiform. 

Type,  ProM^ir  alhUabria,  Fab. 

CERATIOLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Dio- 
eric,  order  Triandriu.  Generic  character : vmle  flower, 
calyx  none ; corolla  none ; stamens  two  t female 
flower,  calyx  none  { corolla  none ; stigma  many- 
parted  ; drupe  twO'Seeded. 

One  species,  C.  ericoidr*,  narive  of  Florida. 

CERATOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Monofcia,  order  Afouandrio,  natural  order  Chmeyodssr. 
Generic  character  i osale  flower,  calyx  two-parted ; 


ooroklU  no»a;  fllameot  long:  female  flower,  calyx  CERATO- 
one-lcavod,  placed  on  the  gamMui  j corolla  none ; A 

styles  two ; one  seed. 

One  apeciet,  C.  artaoruu,  native  of  Xatary. 

CEBATONIA,  in  JSotoay,  a genus  of  tbe  does  Poly»  , 
gamm,  order  Oioocia,  nalurd  order  Leguminoa^.  Ge« 

■eric  ebaracter:  hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  five- 
partod  ) corolla  none ; stamena  five  ; style  filiform ; 
seed-vessel  a coriaceous  pod  j seeds  Bkany. 

One  species,  C ailUfua,  the  Cerob-tree,  native  of  the 
Levant.  Andrews’s  RepoaUary,  bC7, 

CEHATOPETALUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decandria,  order  Moatogynia.  Generic  ebaracter  s 
calyx  fire-parted,  bearing  the  stamens  j corolla,  petals 
five,  feather-cleft ; anthers  calcarate;  capsule  enclosed 
in  tbe  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

One  species,  C.  gumm^ernm,  native  of  New  UoUand. 
CERATOPHYLLUM,  in  .^oay,  a genus  of  the 
class  Afoueecie,  order  Hexontdriff,  natural  order  Saiadoo, 

Generic  character  : male  flower,  calyx  in  many  divU 
SMMM ; corolla  none ; stamens  sixteen  to  twenty  i 
female  flower,  calyx  in  many  divisions ; corolla  none  j 
stigma  nearly  sessile  } seed  solitary,  coated. 

^ere  are  two  specks  of  this  geoui,  both  growing 
umler  water,  natives  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  see  figures  in  Ee/r.  A>|.  679  and  947.  , 

CERATOPCHiON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  ofder  X>iphra>.  Camily  Tipnlarig,  Latr.  Generic 
character : wings  incumbent ; tbe  inferior  articulo- 
tiooe  of  the  antsnnsB  ovoid  or  nearly  globular ; tbe 
•uperior  kniger  and  cylindrical ; the  first  garnished 
with  long  hairs,  dispcMcd  in  a large  bundle,  in  the 
males. 


Typa,  Ckifononma  barhaiua,  Fah. 

CEHATOST&MA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tbe  class 
Daeandria,  ordar  Jdonogynia,  naturd  order  GitsiftoNu* 
feosw.  Generic  character:  calyx  top-sbaped,  five- 
cleft  ; stamene  situated  on  the  calyx ; anthers  two*^ 
homed ; capsule  crowned  with  the  KgmenU  of  the 
calyx,  five-celled ; many-seeded. 

One  s|>ecies,  a shrub,  native  of  Peru.  Jussieu. 

CERAUNITE,  one  of  the  names  of  lode,  a mineral 
substance. 

CEREERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  nsturol  order  AfXKyHoa.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla  contorted,  t'uonel-sbaped, 
tube  club-shaped}  seed-vessel  a one-seeded  dru|>e ; 
nut  two-celled. 

IViUdeoow  describes  six  species,  uatives  of  both 


Indks,  (be  outs  are  very  poisonous. 

CEREEHUS,  {apao^pu^fCornitorua,)  (be  hell-hound 
oiAndent  Mythology,  begotten  byTyphon  u|x>u  Echidna. 
Tbe  poets  and  sculptors  have  run  wild  in  tlteir  vari- 
ations of  this  monster.  Tbe  commonest  opinion,  for 
which  we  need  not  cite  authurilies,  assigned  to  him 
three  heads  aod  necks  } but  Hesiod  has  given  him  fifty, 
(rsKry««vTa«ra^»>»(,)  and  Horace  has  extended  the 
numberto  100,  (6ef/«a  erfUkrpr.)  Mootfaucon  descriJ^ea 
a monuoaent  birought  from  f^ypt  in  which  Cerberus 
is  sitting  in  hk  kennel  { his  ba^s  are  those  of  a dog, 
amao,  aod  an  ape  1 aod  bis  legs  are  bound  by  serpents. 
According  to  the  PlaiooUts,  Cerberus  represented  tbe 
evil  dciOM,  whose  abode  is  in  air,  water,  and  earth. 
Bryant  finds  him  in  Kia  Abor,  the  place  ufligbt,  a Tem- 
ple of  the  Son,  which  was  also  called  Tor  Caph  El,  or 

Tpmt^hof. 

C^CARIA*  ut  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Injutoria 
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appendievlata  of  Lamarck.  Generic  character  : body 
mioutr,  peUuckl ; of  various  forms  j with  a dislinct 
very  simple  tail. 

This  genus  requires  more  observation  than  baa 
hitherto  been  bestowed  on  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
what  group  in  the  natural  system  it  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred.  'X'hcre  is  every  probability,  and  this  genus  is 
a strong  coUotcrol  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion, 
that  very  many  of  the  infusory  anlmalcula,  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  considered,  will,  upon  a more 
minute  examination,  pmve  to  belong  to  more  highly 
organized  classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom } notwith- 
standiivg  the  assertion  of  lAnuirck,  that  many  anl- 
maleula,  (lositivoly  possessing  true  eyes,  must  never- 
theless  be  considered  as  infusory  anlmalcula,  from  their 
general  organization. 

CBRCKIUS,  in  Zooiotr^,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Il^enoptera,  family  Crabrouites,  Latr.  (ieneric 
character:  antcnnie  very  near  together,  very  gradually 
enlarging,  much  loiq«cr  than  the  head;  mandibuhe 
internally  funiisbcd  with  a rinuated  or  obtusely 
bidentate  process ; the  second  aubmarginal  cell,  petio* 
lated  at  (he  a|>ex. 

Type,  PhUoHthHs  omatas,  Fah. 

CKKCIS,  in  Botany,  n genus  of  the  class  Deeandria, 
order  Mone^viiUi,  natural  order  Legvminoae.  Generic 
character : calyx  five-toothed,  the  lower  part  gibbous ; 
corolla  papilionaceous,  standard  short,  under  the 
wings,  seed-vessel  a legume. 

Two  species,  C.  tiliqu<utntm,  native  of  Europe,  and 
C.  Canadensis,  native  of  North  America,  both  ha^aome 
hardy  shrubs. 

CERCOIMS,  in  Boofogy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  /Brmop/rro,  family  Cicadari^f  Latr.  Generic 
character : antcnnB  ioserted  between  the  eyes ; the 
second  articulation,  at  least,  twice  as  long  as  the  first ; 
in  the  third  the  terminal  seta  not  compressed,  in  the 
form  of  a very  short  cone ; thorax  not  dUated. 

Type,  C.  rangumo/enta.  Fab. 

CEUCOPlTHECGS.from  the  Greek  a tail, 

and  wiOfiisof,an  Ape,  Ray,  Cur.;  iVoailcey,  Pen.  In 
ZoologM,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Suniaubr,  order  Qaadreunona,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character : cheek  pouches ; the  last  molar 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  having  four  tubercles  as  the 
others  ; tail ; callosities  on  the  rump. 

This  genus  is  one  of  thoec  Into  which  the  genus 
A'imm  of  Linnaeus  has  been  divided ; it  comprehends 
fluch  animals  as  have  check  pouches,  which  are  merely 
the  cavities  in  the  mouth,  between  the  cheeks  and  the 
teeth,  very  much  enlarged ; into  these  the  Monkey 
crams  its  food,  and  will  dispose  of  large  quantities  in 
that  manner  before  it  begins  to  masticate.  Upon  the 
rump  arc  two  callous  substances,  which  arc  generally 
bare,  on  which  the  animal  sits.  They  are  fructivorous, 
live  in  troops,  and  make  great  havoc  in  g::rdens  and 
fields;  are  costly  tamed,  but  arc  very  mischievous. 
Their  agility  is  such,  that  they  will  leap  with  the 
greatest  certainty  from  tree  to  tree,  though  burdened 
with  their  young  clinging  at  their  backs.  The  Negroes 
believe,  that  they  are  a vagabond  race  of  men  who  are 
too  idle  to  work.  In  many  parts  of  India  they  are 
worshipped  ; and  at  Amadabad,  the  capital  of  Guzerat, 
there  arc  hospitals  for  their  accommodation. 

C Huber,  Cuv. ; .Si«.  Hub.,  Gmcl. ; le  Patas,  Buff,; 
Red  A/owkey,  Pen.  Nose  long  j eyes  sunken  ; hairs 
on  sides  of  the  face  long ; chin  bearded  $ body  slender; 


upper  parts  of  the  hotly  bright  bay,  nearly  approach-  CERCO- 
ing  to  red;  lower  parts  ash-coloured,  tinged  wjih  PITHE- 
yellow ; black  line  extending  from  ear  to  car,  across  ^^'8. 
the  forehead.  BufTon  describes  a variety  in  which  the 
fillet  on  the  forehead  is  white.  Burbot,  in  his  Detcrip- 
Hon  of  6'Ninea,  also  mentions  another  kind  of  Red 
Monkey,  culled  Ihe  Peasant,  on  account  of  its  ugly  red 
hair  and  figure,  and  its  filthiness. 

C JtHhiups,  Cuv. ; Aithiops,  Lin. ; U Mannabij 
d roBier,  Buff.  ; White  cye-/id  Monkrg,  Pen.  Face  long, 
black,  ruiked,  and  Dog-like;  upper  parts  of  the  Innly 
lawny  and  brown,  under-parts  whitish ; a large  red 
patch  on  the  top  of  the  head;  ears  black;  eyelids 
completely  white.  Native  of  Madagoscur  according 
to  BuSbn.  'The  Mangabey  sans  collier,  Buff,  seems  to  be 
merely  a variety  of  the  preceding,  in  w bkh  the  uuder- 
parts  are  dark  as  those  above. 

C.  Sab^ut,  Cuv. ; Sim.  Sab.,  Lin. ; U CaUitriche, 

Buff. ; Green  Monkey,  Pen.  Nose  block  ; face  red,  its 
sides  bounded  by  long  yellowish  hairs ; upper  )iarts 
of  the  body  covered  with  soft  hairs,  cinereous  at  their 
roots,  and  yellowish  green  at  the  tip ; under-purts  of 
body  and  tail  silvery;  tail  very  long  and  slender;  its 
tip  yellow.  Native  of  Africa,  Cape  \'erd  Islands,  and 
India. 

C.  Fonnus,  Cuv. ; iSim.  Faun.,  Gmcl. ; U Malbrouck, 

Buff.;  Malbroue  Monkey.  Very  much  resembling  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  not  yeSow, 
and  that  there  is  a bond  of  black  and  white  over  the 
eye-brows.  Native  of  Bengal.  Cuvier  believes  the 
Talapoin  of  Buffon,  to  be  the  young  of  that  species. 

C.  Mona,  Cuv.;  Sim.  Mon.,  Schreb.;  Ui  Mone,  Buff.; 

Farietl  Monkey,  l*cn.  Nose  short,  block,  and  thick; 
orbits  and  mouth  dirty  red ; sides  of  face  and  throat 
white,  tinged  with  yellow ; forehead  grey,  crossed  by 
a black  line  extending  from  car  to  car ; upper  part  of 
body  dusky  and  tawny  ; breast,  belly,  and  insides  of 
limbs  white ; but  sides  of  limbs  black  ; tail  cinereous 
brown.  The  animal  about  eighteen  inches  long.  Its 
tail  rather  mure  than  as  lung  again.  Native  of  Amca. 

This  Is  the  species  which  gives  the  English  name  to 
the  whole  tribe  from  its  African  name  vtonne.  Buffou 
believes  it  to  be  the  of  Aristotle. 

C.  Diana,  Cuv. ; Diana,  Lin. ; le  Holotcai,  Buff. ; 

Spotted  Monkey,  Pen.  Upper  parts  reddish,  S|>oUed 
with  while;  under-parts  white ; rump  purplish  red; 
face  black,  encircled  with  white,  and  having  a short 
white  beard  ; tail  very  lung.  Native  of  Guinea. 

C.  Cephas,  Cuv. ; Sim.  Ceph.,  Lin. ; le  3Ioustac,  Buff. ; 

Mustache  Monkey,  Pen.  Nuse  short,  of  a dirty  blue 
colour,  beneath  which  a transverse  white  stripe  ; 
edges  of  li|»s  and  parts  round  the  eyes  black  ; two 
tufis  of  yellow  hairs  on  the  checks  before  the  cars, 
like  mustachios  ; ears  tufted  with  white  hairs  ; colour 
on  the  head  yellow,  mixed  with  black;  on  the  body 
red  and  ash  colour ; undcr-parts  of  the  body  paler  than 
the  upper ; feet  black  ; it  is  about  a foot  long,  nnd  the 
tail  eighteen  inches.  Inhabits  Guinea. 

C.  Petaurista,  Cuv.  ; Sim.  Pet.,  (Jniel. ; CAscagne, 

Audeb.  j lauUing  Monkey,  Sbnw'.  Of  an  olive  brown 
colour  above, and  grey  beneath  ; face  blue  ; mwe  white; 
a white  tuft  before  each  ear,  and  a black  inustacliio. 

C.  Nictilans.  Cuv.  ; Sim.  Nicf.,  Ginel.;  le  Ihiheur, 

Aud.;  WhUt-noeed  Monkey,  Pen.  Body  brown,  mottled 
with  white;  face  black  with  a white  nose;  the  circle 
round  the  mouth  and  eyes  reddish.  This  aud  the  last 
species  are  natives  of  Guinea. 
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CFIRCO-  C.  Naticut,  Cuv. } Sim.  Nas.,  Schreb. } U Nnsiquf, 
i*rrHK-  Buff.}  Frohoscis  ^fonkey,  Pen.  This  is  a very  lar^ 
species,  racusuring  two  feet  from  the  root  of  the  Uill  to 
CE^E-  nose,  and  the  tail  is  about  as  long  again } 

ALIOUS.  it  U remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  nose,  which  pro- 
far  beyond  the  mouth  like  the  human,  bat  is 
divided  by  a shallow  middle  furrow } the  forehead 
projects  over  the  nose  ; the  face  is  hooked,  of  a brown 
« colour,  marked  with  blue  and  red;  bead  covered  with 

thick  chestnut  brown  hair  ; body  of  same  colour,  but 
orange  on  the  breast ; hair  long  round  the  throat, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  forming  a kind  of  cloak  j legs 
covered  with  short  tawny  hair.  It  U a native  of 
Borneo,  living  in  large  troops,  which  assemble  on 
the  branches  of  trees,  near  the  river’s  edge ; its  cry  is 
kahau. 

C.  A>in^p^a,  Cuv.  j cS’i/n.  AV/a.,  Lin. ; le  Douc,  Buff,  j 
Coc/dn  CAina  jHonkeif,  Pen.  'I’his  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  last,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  having 
no  callosities  on  the  rump ; it  is  more  beautifully 
marked  than  any  other  Monkey.  The  face  is  short, 
flattish,  and  bounded  by  long  yellow  hairs;  body  and 
arms  grey ; thtnat  red  and  black  ; thcforclicad  marked 
across  with  a black  stripe ; thighs,  hands,  and  feet 
black,  legs  red  ; the  tail  and  a large  triangular  patch 
on  the  rump  white.  It  is  a native  of  Cochin  China 
and  Madagascar,  where  it  is  called  A’i/ar.  Thiss|»ecie8, 
together  with  the  S.  XtetUans  of  Linnceiis,  and  (he 
pefife  CynocephaU  of  Buffon,  arc  formed  into  a new 
genus  by  Illigcr,  under  the  title  of  Lasiopyffa,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rump  being  covered  w ith  hair  instead 
of  having  callosities ; but  Cuvier  seems  in  doubt, 
whether  the  callosities  have  not  been  rubbed  off.  when 
the  animal  was  stuffed,  and  therefore  does  not  think 
there  ore  sufRcicnt  grounds  to  establish  the  genus. 

Sec  Linnfei  ^zlema  lYotaru*;  Buffon,  JVafa- 

rrife;  Cuvier,  jluimalj  Pennant's  Hutory  of 

QuadntpoHs. 

CERCUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coleopttra,  family  f^ttrophagl.  Lair.  Generic  charac- 
ter : antennie  with  the  third  and  following  articula- 
tions of  nearly  the  same  length  ; the  three  last  forming 
an  elongate  obconic,  compressed,  perfoliate  club ; 
maxillae  with  a double  process;  inandibuUcvery  acute 
at  the  apex,  scarcely  emarginate ; labial  palpi  with 
the  terminal  articulation  thickened. 

Type,  DermtiUt  L^rfic«,  Fab. 

CERDANA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
Sria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
tubular,  five-toothed;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  s^ments 
of  the  border  oblong;  filaments  hairy  at  the  base ; 
germen  superior ; style  bifid ; drupe  oblong,  four- 
celled,  one-seeded. 

One  flj>eciea,  native  of  Peru.  Flor.  Peruv.  * 

CERE,  V.  \ Lat.  cera,  wax ; Or.  of  uncer- 
Cr'rbovs.  ) tain  etymology. 

To  cere  is  to  wax,  to  smear  or  cover  with  wax. 

Then  WM  the  bodye  bowcUed,  embswmed,  sod  errtti,  tad 
secruUy  amongest  other  Ktuffe  connryed  to  NewcMtelU 

HnU.  jrer*  Xin/f  Henry  Will, 

At  night  he  [the  bee]  store*  op  bis  dsyes  itkibenogs,  aod  whst 
i*  worth  hi*  olMrraUon  goes  into  hU  errevtu  tables,  sod  what  la 
Bot  passes  swsy  at  supper  for  tsbk-talke. 

0*y/«p».  FrjhrMM  .Vo/rr  ny^n  />»»  QuixsTr,  book  IL  ch.  V. 

CEREALIOUS,  Lat.  orrmlu,  from  Cere*;  which 
VoasiuB  thinks  is  from  the  ancient  certo,  <fuod  creo, 

YOt.  XIX 


signi^abat.  Quasi frugun  creairix.  Vorro  and  others,  CERE- 
tbink  a gertmdo;  g changed  into  c.  , ALIOUS, 

The  Greek  wonl  SperouUs,  genmtlly  ezprrniog  Seeds,  lusy  CERE- 
siguiti*  any  eduUoas  nr  crremliaui  grain*.  MON  Y. 


Sir  7'SmuS  OnwH.  AiuceUnneomt  TVmetf,  voL  L |k  1C. 

CEREBEL,  n.  Let.  cerebellum,  from  the  Gr.  uapa, 
c^ut,  the  head  ; Fr.  cerebelle. 

In  the  head  of  man,  aaith  be,  the  base  of  th*  braia, 

and  eereieU,  yea  of  the  whole  skull,  Uaet  parallel  in  tbe  bortion; 
by  which  loraDM  there  Is  tbe  Ie»s  danger  of  the  two  brains 
jugUof,  or  slipping  oat  of  ihrir  place. 

X>rrAam.  PAysicn-TAeohgy,  book  vl.  ch.  IL 

CETIECLOTII,  1 Cere,  q.  v.  and  cloth.  Also 

(VaaMBXT.  / written  tear-doth.  In  A.  S.  wre- 
etoth,  U a iore  cloth,  a cloth  to  wind  or  bind  up  a 
torei'  and  ier-cloth,  is  **c(ratum,  n,  $ear-cU>th.’*  Somner. 
Lye  thinks  the  former  is  the  origiiinl  word.  Skinner 
gives  both  without  deciding  in  fiivour  of  either.  The 
ihiteh  call  a sear-cloth, — Em  wasehe  bleed  ; a wax  cloth. 
Junius  calls  it  medicamentum,  consisting  of  oils,  gums, 
and  liquid  mixed  with  wax.  The  Fr.  cerot ; (Gr. 

} I^t.  cerafnw,)  Cotgrave  calls  **  a sear-cloth 
or  plaister  made  of  wax,  gum  or  other  cleaving  sim- 
ples.” By  ccrementt,  Heath  underst.inds — the  iroxcd 
winding  sheet,  in  which  the  corpse  was  inclosed,  and 
sown  up  in  order  to  preserve  it. 

Is*t  like*  that  lead  coataisr*  her  ? 'iwerc  dainuation 
To  tkinke  so  base  a thought,  it  were  too  gro»« 

To  rib  her  mre^Haa/k  in  the  obsenre  grave. 

SAaktytmre.  AfercAauf  c/“  genice,  Ut\.  17U 

Tkc  sDcient  Egyptiaa  mummies  were  itbrouded  in  a Dumber  of 
folds  of  lisBen,  benteaird  with  guma,  ia  maimer  of  semr^etaik, 
^ar»n.  M’atwrmJ  liutmry,  soc.  7?1. 

' O anawer  me, 

Let  ate  not  bunt  in  ignorance;  but  tell 
Wliy  thy  caaonis'd  bone*,  hearsed  la  death, 

Have  burst  tbelr  eemutii'f. 

Shakafeart.  HamUt,  fol.  157. 

CE'REMONV,  1 Fr.  cerewoniej  It,  cvremonuij 

CsaBMo'NXAL,  I *^P*  ceremonial  I^^*  carimoma, 

CEaaMu^vul.,  n.  1 ri/us  sruirfsr.  Of  the  various 

CaBBUo'NLLLLY,  f ctymologies,  which  Vossius  re- 

CcBBMo'xiot’S,  I peats,  he  thinks  that  of  Scaliger, 

CsaRMo'>fioi;sLY.  J though  not  free  from  doubt,  the 
most  probable.  Scaliger  supposes  the  word  to  be  so 
called  from  the  ancient  ctrui,  that  is  sonrfai;  unde  in 
Safari  carmine,  cerus  maitus,  I c.  sanctus  bonuique.  See 
also  in  Murtinius— ccrui,  ond  rerenionin.  Crremotty  is 
now  applied  to 

A regular,  orderly,  fixed  or  settled  form  or  manner 
of  doing  any  thing  in  religious  and  sacred  rites  nr 
observances  ; in  social  or  civil  intercourse.  Also— to 
tbe  religious,  sacred,  rite  or  observance  itself. 

**  I never  stood  on  ceremonies,'*  in  i^hakspeare's  J. 
Ca$ar,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Steevens;— **  I never  paid  a 
certmtmuius  or  supemitious  regard  to  prodigies  or 
omens.”  **  Decked  with  ceremonies,"  i.  e.  ceremoni- 
ously ; sc.  with  Csesor's  trophies. 

Right  ao  thia  god  of  lore*  hypocrite 
Doth  so  bis  errtmamiea  and  oheiaaace 
And  kerpetb  ia  •eiablaiiniallc  hUcbacrranca 
aouoeth  noto  gentillcsae  of  tore. 

VAaueer.  TAt  S^irres  Tale,  r.  10654. 

And  1 naked  him,  why  therefore  baae  you  not  tlie  rrowc  with 
the  image  of  Jesos  Chriat  thereupon  i and  lie  answered : we  bau« 
no  fueb  rustomc.  Whereupon  I cotiierUired  that  tliey  wer* 
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CFJtF->  CfarUttan*  . but  for  lacke  of  hutrurliaa  Uict  omitted  the 

MONV.  for«MVde  etretManie.  TAt  Tiutmra. 


Rut  then  hf  wJi»t  l«w  I pmr  jroo,  are  ibry  exrladed  ? are  they 
excJutiRl  by  the  o'de  iv-mNomW  l«we  o(  Moaea  ? No  not  m>,  bat 
by  a nrwr  Uwe,  euebe  M nothyof  rlne  rrquiirUi,  but  alyu^ng 
faytk  is  ibe  looue  of  God.  fVa//.  cb.  tii. 


Diarobe  the  iata^a 

If  you  do  (iodc  them  drekt  with  errrm&niei. 

Mur.  May  we  do  vt  ? 

Y'ou  know  it  b the  foaaX  of  LuperoaU. 

Fuk.  It  it  no  matlerr  let  no  ima«ea 
|1<  buog  C*a«r‘*  tr^pkets. 

SA«Atpt»rt.  Jutitii  C^tar,  fol.  109. 


For  b«  ia  aaperatitiom  frruwne  of  UtOt 
^aile  from  tbe  maioe  opialoB  be  held  oocc. 

Of  faataaic,  of  drvaOMa,  and  etremu»mirg. 

Id.  n.  fol.  !t5. 


H'bat  matt  u there  ao  much  mreaaOfiable, 

If  you  had  pivaa'd  to  bauc  defended  U 

any  termea  of  zeate : wanted  the  modeitle 
To  ar^  the  tiling  held  as  a rernwMie. 

Id,  Mrrckm»t  •/  f 'rmict,  fol.  183. 


It  aeena  awenriBg  of  fealty  waa  with  the  Seota  but  a rrrrmowy 
without  fubalaoce,  aa  good  aa  nothing;  for  this  ia  now  the  third 
ticne  they  awore  fealty  to  King  FdwaM  t yet  all  did  not  serve  to 
■lake  then  loyal.  Boker,  Xdwmrd  I.  Amno,  1283. 

kVhat  ia  UKere  below  Out  makes  the  Chtirrhonc  ? One  Lord, 
one  Faith,  oar  Baptism.  One  Lord,  so  It  b one  ia  the  Wad ; otie 
Faith,  ao  it  U uoe  bi  the  heart  { one  Baptiam,  ao  it  ia  one  In  tW 
face  i where  tbeae  are  inily  professed  to  be,  th<t«gb  there  may  be 
differfecs  of  adminbtratioa  and  rereuMmVs,  though  there  may  be 
difkr^ea  in  opinions,  yet  there  ia  CWumW  «an ; all  Uioae  are  hut 
direnly  coloured  feathers  of  the  said  dove, 

Umtf.  Tke  B*mUy  mmd  Vmity  */  the  Cktmk,  eol.  ll.  fol.  372. 

Not  to  use  eereaMMMv  at  all,  b to  teach  otbera  not  to  uae  thrra 
again;  aod  so  diminish  rcapcct  to  himself t e<perialiy,  they  are 
out  to  be  omitted  to  itrangers  and  formal  natarra.  But  the 
dwelling  upoo  them,  and  eialting  them  abore  the  moon,  U not 
only  tedious,  but  doth  diminub  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that 
speaks.  /tee*N.  a/  r >rmsw»e»  mmd  lUiprftt. 

But  upon  giving  the  apparatus  of  tlie  rrrstwaitMf,  he  [Mooes] 
was  railed  up  within  the  i-lowl,  N>.  xxir.  18,  to  signify  that 
this  law  was  iotesdvd  U>  be  a mystery  unto  the  peo^. 

Crrtp.  f assMa.  Suer*,  IxMk  |r.  ch.  Tilj. 

Thea  again,  there  was  their  sioagogiral  gorcroroent,  which 
•eema  to  be  difTerlng  from  what  eitWr  the  priests  had  in  the 
temple,  la  respect  of  penona  clean  or  unclean  eereasaoiaiy,  or 
orer  one  aaocber ; or  from  eoorto  of  jodicaiure  in  their  gates. 

CmiWm.  U’^tks,  rol.  iv.  port  Iv.  fol.  168. 

As  the  oath  Itself,  wheabe  [Eumenes]  canMto  take  !t,he  made 
■how  of  dtallke,  in  that  it  was  not  solemn  enough  for  Mch  per- 
soaoges  aa  they  were,  who  could  not  be  too  remnaniaas  in  if  ti~ 
^riBg  their  nllegianre. 

Rakgk.  Ilutury  /Ac  World,  book  It.  ch.  lu.  sec.  1 7, 

The  very  rlrcr  itself  [Kulna]  is  in  much  request,  nod  Um 
water  thereof  frttmomMtmly  regarded  i in  sneh  wine,  na  hlogi 
drink  of  no  other,  and  therefore  they  fetch  it  a great  way  into  the 
couotrey.  UoU^iU.  Pkaie,  rol.  L fol.  136. 

Nay.  and  the  nentbena  fmany  of  them  at  Iroet)  wbssi  they 
were  to  sacrifice  to  tbeir  gresteit,  and  moet  rererend  dettim, 
tued,  on  the  rreoiag  before,  to  bare  a cermio  prcparatlre  rite  or 
crrrw«>ng  colled  by  them  Cm  pura  that  b,  a supper,  consisting 
of  a&tnr  peculiar  meats,  in  which  they  imagined  a kiad  of  boUneas; 
and,  by  eating  of  which  they  tbo«|^t  themaclres  sanctiWd,  and 
fitted  to  oActaia  nboot  Um  mytlericn  of  the  eaaaiag  fstiral. 

5o«M.  Utrwham,  rili.  roL  sL 

I remember  no  other  polnta  of  the  erremtmiai.  tliat  seem  to 
hare  been  established  by  the  course  of  thu  MMmbly,  ualew  It 
wm  one  particular  U*  onrwives,  who  dccUrwl  that  wn  woald  dine 
with  no  ambaotodor  111!  the  peace  was  concluded. 

,yi>  WdltaM  T<mpU.  |672  ,o  |cyj. 


After  this  great  work  of  reconciling  the  kingdom  was  ^ne  CFJIE> 
OHMt  cwmamiMttiy  in  the  rarlUment,  in  JVcciuberdid  another  MONY. 
prelate,  Bishop  Gardner,  the  great  Lord  Clioncvllor  of  England,  — 
ascend  Uw  piUfU  at  Saint  Paul's,  and  tlicre  made  asennon  of  the  CERFA 
happy  recoociliatioQ  of  the  kingdom.  . ^ 

Strypt.  Mrmairt.  QmnaMmry,An»a,\hhi. 

All  hare  free  acccM  to  him,  and  speak  to  htm  wWnerer  they 
•ce  him,  without  the  least  rrmwiay  i such  ia  the  eoay  freedom, 
which  every  imUridual  of  this  happy  isle  enjoys. 

eVo^  Voyage,  ruL  hr.  ch.  xiU. 

The  next  year  eaw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power  of  sd- 
jnsting  the  ctremaaiat  of  an  assembly.  All  receive*!  Uicir  pariaen 
from  my  hand,  and  to  me  ererr  stranger  apjdiwl  foriairuductioo. 

JakHoam.  Tkt  ttsaxblrr,  No.  109. 

C£R£OLlTE,  a mineral  subataoc^  dixcovered 
near  Liiboo,  and  »o  named  from  its  eALtemal  rc»em* 
bianre  to  wax. 

CKR£^  is  made  by  Hesiod  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  and  consequently  the  sister  of  Jupiter.  This 
consaii^inity,  however,  was  iio  restraint  upon  the 
Thunderer's  passions,  and  I’roserpinc  (on  the  same 
authority)  w;ts  the  fruit  of  this  incest.  Neptune  by 
indul^iDg  an  etjually  criminal  intercourse,  made  her 
the  mother  of  a daughter,  wbose  name  was  considered 
incd'ablc  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  Tausanias  {.Ircatl.) 
has  infonned  us  was  Hera.  Other  accounts  state  that 
a horse  (Arion)  was  the  product  of  this  amour,  aud 
they  assert  that  Ceres  indij^naut  at  thU  mou.strous 
birth,  and  at  the  violence  of  Neptune,  put  cm  mourn- 
ing, and  concealed  herself  in  a cave  upon  Mount 
Elaius  in  Arcadia  from  the  sight  c»f  the  other  Gods. 

All  nature  languished  in  her  absence.  The  earth 
refused  her  cusloiimry  fruits,  over  which  the  Goddess 
had  presided  ; and  a deadly  pestilence  ravaged  uieu 
and  beasts;  till  Pan,  having  accidentally  discovered  her 
retreat,  notified  it  to  Jupiter,  who  ap;>eascd  his  angry 
sister  through  the  intercession  of  the  Parce.  Ceres  in 
her  turn  also  selected  a mortal  lover.  This  was  Jasion, 
a son  of  Jupiter  by  Eleclra,  w hose  rivalry  w ith  his  sire 
was  punished  by  a thunderbolt,  ((ML  r.  but  not  till 
he  bad  become  the  father  of  Plutos.  Corcyra  was  oncx 
a favourite  abode  of  Ceres,  and  here  she  deposited  her 
sickle,  though  some  legends  deny  that  (his  in.^itrumeat 
was  her  property,  and  assign  it  to  Saturn.  (.Ap.  Rhod. 
iv.)  Crete,  Egypt,  Attica,  and  Sicily  w'erc  all  favoured 
by  the  residence  of  Ceres,  and  it  was  from  the  last  that 
she  commenced  her  search  of  Proserpine,  when  Huto 
had  carried  her  off  from  the  meadows  of  Henna.  Ar- 
rived at  Eleusis,  she  proffered  herself  as  the  nurse  of 
Triptolemus,  an  oflice  to  which  the  discourtesy  of 
some  of  the  poets  particularly  adapted  her.  ((ieminu 
et  mammom  Ores  esi,  Lucr.  iv.  Cclcus,  the 

father  of  the  boy,  was  disconcerted  w hen  at  night  be 
found  him  lying  on  the  fire;  and  Ceres  angiy  that  she 
had  been  prevented  frcun  fulfilling  her  own  plan  of 
conferring  immortality,  killed  the  prying  Coleus,  and 
giving  Triptolemus  a chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  sent 
him  abroad  to  teach  agriculture  to  mankind. 

In  honour  of  this  Gotldeas  feasts  were  celebrated 
in  Egt’pl,  under  the  name  of  Thtsmophoria,  (fffapa<fn!pof, 
the  law -giver)  and  from  these  the  Cerealia  of  the  Latins 
appear  to  have  been  derived.  The  still  greater  fcstit'al 
sacred  to  Ceres,  the  Kletuinia,  wiU  demand  a se|iarate 
notice.  The  mytholugtsts  from  whom  her  history 
may  principally  be  drawn,  are  Apollodnms  in  various 
plarxs;  Heaiod  io  his  Tfu'x^otiUi ; Ovid,  Fast,  iv. 

Met.  V.;  Claudian  de  Rapt,  Pros.;  Callimachus; 

Hygin.,  Fabula,  passim. 
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CERKUS.  CEREUS,  in  Botany,  a ^enus  of  the  class  Icotan- 
— Aria,  order  Monogynin,  natural  order  Cacti.  Generic 
^Fhe^*  character : calyx  many-leavctl ; the  lower  leaves 
. forming  an  imbricated  tube>  corolli,  petals  many, 
atigma  many-cleft,  rayed  i>eariy  as  hijfh  as  the  petals  j 
sccd'ves»el  n berry  containing  numeroas  seeds. 

This  genus  divided  from  Cactut,  contains  that  divi- 
sion which  Linnaeus  has  called  Cerei,  having  a central 
wooily  axis  in  the  stem  there  are  twenty-eight  species 
described,  natives  of  bot  countries,  scv*eral  arc  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  plants  j those  which  grow 
erect  arc  called  Torch-thistles,  from  their  use  for  torches 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  arc 
found.  Of  the  creeping  sort,  C groNdi^oriw,  or  Night- 
blowing Cereus,  has  {ong  been  the  most  celebrated; 
this  plant  when  of  sunicient  age,  will  produce  ten 
or  htteen  flowers  of  six  inches  diameter,  and  very 
fragrant ; they  expand  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  fade  before  morning ; C specio$iuimut  has 
been  lately  introduced,  it  bears  a most  superb  dower, 
nearly  as  large  as  C.  grantli/iurus,  of  a beautiful  crimson 
colour } C.  fiageUiformh,  or  Common  Creeping  Ccrcus, 
is  hardier  than  the  two  former,  and  is  very  generally 
cultivated  and  admired. 

CEKIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
family  Syi^ur,  Latr.  Generic  character : 
antenns  considerably  longer  than  the  head,  the  second 
articulation  with  the  terminal,  forming  an  oval  club, 
terminated  with  a very  short  conical  style. 

Type,  C.  Claticomis.  Fabr. 

CERICiO,  the  ancient  Cylhera,  one  of  the  seven 
islands  which  now'  constitute  the  Ionian  Republic.  It 
is  situate  near  the  entrance  of  the  Archi{>eLBgn,  at  a 
distance  from  the  other  islands,  and  is  merely  separated 
by  a narrow  channel  from  the  shores  of  the  Morea. 
It  is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not  more  than  ten 
broad,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.  lu 
whole  circuit  has  been  estimated  at  forty-live  miles, 
and  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  arid  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, little  capable  of  cultivation,  and  still  les.s  ctilti- 
VBte«l.  Corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  and  cotton,  however, 
are  raisetl  in  small  quantities.  Cattle  is  abundant. 
Wood  is  scarce.  ’I’he  inhabitants  are  chiefly  members 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  most  of  them  arc  very  poor. 
The  principal  natural  curiosity  at  present  exhibited  by 
Cerigo  is  a vast  cavern,  which  docs  not  yet  appear 
to  have  been  fully  explored.  The  interior  is  com- 
pared by  Mr.  (Jalt  to  a subterranean  forest  of  petriHcd 
trees.  The  chief  town  is  also  called  Cerigo,  and  stands 
near  the  south  coast  of  the  Island.  It  is  situate 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  overlooks  the  harbour 
of  Porto  Delphino.  The  p<irt  is  defended  by  a castle 
erected  on  a sharp  rock  encompassed  by  the  sea. 
Cerigo  is  the  sent  of  a Greek  Bishop,  contains  about 
l^iOOO  individuals,  and  carriea  on  a small  trade  with 
the  adjacent  districts.  It  is  situated  in  lot.  36"  Sts'  N. 
and  lat.  ^ 54'  E. 

Cerigo  once  lielonged  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  I797 } but  was  retaken 
two  years  afterwards  and  inB<le  a part  of  the  Ionian 
Republic.  The  French  got  possession  of  it  again  in 
1^^,  but  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  IBuy,  since 
which  it  has  again  been  incoqmratcd  with  the  Kepub- 
lie.  and  is  rcpre:<ented  by  one  deputy  in  the  legislative 
body. 

CKRIN'rHE,  iu  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  onicr  M*mogynia,  natural  order  Boragmt^. 


Generic  character  : calyx  five-parted  ; corolla  of  one 
petal,  tube  short,  limb  tubular,  vcntricose,  mouth  flve- 
cleft,  throat  nakcil,  pervious;  stamens  very  short ; 
seeds  two,  two-ccllcd. 

Willdenow  describes  three  species  natives  of  Europe, 
their  cuUivatiou  has  been  recoiuiucnded  fur  the  use  of 
bees  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  honey  they  pro- 
duce. 

' Hmc  tu  Jtm**  md$ptrffe 

TrUa  MfUtfhylla  ft  CrrintAa  ijgm»bUt  grttMm, 

Cf^gie,  It.  <53. 

CERISE,  a name  applied  in  Sweden  to  one  of  the 
ores  of  Cerium. 

CEIUTHl(jM,in  Zoloogy,  a genus  of  unisalve  shells, 
{MoUuica  tracheUpoda)  of  the  family  Canatifera  of  La- 
marck. Generic  character:  shell  turrited ; aperture 
short,  oblong,  oblique,  terminated  at  the  base  by  a 
short  truncated  or  curved  canal ; never  notched ; a 
slight  channel  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  Up; 
operculum  small,  orbicular,  horny. 

The  spire  of  the  shell  constitutes  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  w hole  length  ; the  shell  has  the  form  of  an 
elongated  pyramidal  cone,  the  surface  U in  most  species 
striated  or  tubercular,  and  in  some  varicose. 

The  animals  of  this  gemu  ivulk  on  a small  roundisli 
disk  or  foot.  The  hrmi  is  truncated  below,  and  edged 
with  a enrst  or  fringed  border;  the  tentaculae  arc  two 
in  number,  acute,  and  at  the  outer  {lart  of  the  base, 
have  a small  enlargement  bearing  the  eyes.  The  type 
of  the  genus  is  C.  paluitrc  (Sltwubas  palmtru,  Lin.) 
Lamarck  enumerates  thirty-six  recent  and  sixty  fossil 
species,  yournalq^  Science,  roL  xv.  p.  256  ; Lamarck, 
Anim.  $am  Pert.  vol.  vii.  p.  63. 

ChlUTl,  a Swedish  name  for  one  of  the  ores  of 
Ceri>  rn. 

Cl  Kir^M,  a peculiar  metal  discovered  within  a few 
years  by  Hirlnger  and  Berzelius  of  Stockholm,  who 
named  it  after  the  planet  ('cres.  Most  of  it.sores  have 
been  found  only  in  Sweden,  and  one  was  brought  by 
Professor  Gicscckc  from  Greenland.  It  has  been 
hitherto  obtained  from  these  in  the  state  of  an  oxide, 
which  is  reducible  to  the  metallic  state  with  great 
difliculty ; and  we  do  not  And  that  it  has  been  yet 
applied  to  any  pur|>o8es  of  art. 

Ckbil'u,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentaif 
dria,  order  Monogynio.  Generic  character;  cah'x  five- 
cleft,  subulate;  comlla  Ucll-sliapcd,  five-ported ; ger- 
men  superior  ; style  subulate  ; berry  globular,  muny- 
celled ; one  seed  in  each  cell. 

One  species,  native  of  Cochm  China.  Lour.  Flor, 
Coch. 

CERNE,  or  Csaxp.  Abbas,  a small  market  tow’ti  in 
the  County  of  l^orsct,  situate  on  a river  ot'  the  s;imc 
name.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  an 
Abbey,  said  on  the  authority  of  IVillhim  of  Mahn^bury, 
to  have  been  founded  by  Sc.  Augustine,  but  traced 
with  more  certainty  to  Edward  brutlicr  of  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  who  turned  recluse  in  con.scquenrc  of  hia 
brother's  murder,  about  a.  o.  B70.  Tlie  church  of  the 
Abbey  is  destroyed,  but  vestiges  of  the  Abbot’s  house, 
the  entire  stone  bam  attached  lu  It,  and  the  traces  of 
other  ample  offices,  bear  testimony  to  its  former  mag- 
nificence. The  park  and  gardens  are  known  by  the 
name  of  BenutotT.  A huge  chalk  hill  rises  above  the 
town,  lermiuatingin  n very  large  oblong  cnlrenchmeut 
called  TrmtUe  Hxtl.  On  the  chalk  is  cut  a gigantic 
figure  w ith  one  band  extended,  and  a club  in  the  other. 
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CERNK.  It  is  160  feet  in  height ; between  the  leg*  ftre  three 
* — figures,  and  aborc  them  c^^»hers,  in  the  explanation 

CCRKIAL.  jji  which,  as  well  aa  of  the  figure  itself,  antiijuaries 
' — arc  much  divided.  Cerne  ia  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
Lord  Rivers.  Population  in  18^1,  I0<*0.  Manufuc- 
tures,  malting,  brewing,  and  silk-works.  Distant  seven 
miles  north  from  Dorchester,  and  1^1  west  Irom 
Ix>nilon. 

CEROCOMA,  in  a genus  of  insects  of  the 

order  Coleoptera,  family  CantharulUt,  Generic  charac- 
ter: antennar  club-shaped,  or  increasing  considerably 
towards  the  extremity}  of  nine  articulations,  the  last 
vcr)‘  large  ; elytra  horixontal.  Type,  C.  Srhfefferi,  Fabr. 

Lamarck  observes  that  what  has  been  considered  aa 
the  last  articulation,  consists  in  fact  of  two  or  three. 

These  insects  arc  remarkable  for  the  great  brilliance 
of  their  colours.  They  make  their  appearance  towards 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  principally  frequent  radiated 
flowers,  as  the  Camomile  chrym»themum,hc.  They  fly 
exsily,  but  walk  little  j and  on  being  taken,  like  many 
other  Coieo/>/fra,  counterfeit  death. 

tEROPALKS,  in  Zoohgg,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  /fymrnfjp/cr<i,  family  Pompilii.  Generic  charac- 
ter : maxillary  palpi  much  longer  than  the  labial } the 
terminal  articulation  of  the  latter,  and  the  three  last  of 
the  former  differing  little  in  length  from  the  preceding 
ones } labium  wholfy  exposed ; antenn®  nearly  straight, 
or  only  slightly  arched,  the  articulations  very  close 
together  in  both  sexes.  Type,  C.  macwkr/a.tabr. 

IT.ROPEGIA.  in  Botanif,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  order  Digtfnia.  Generic  character  • calyx  five- 
t(H>thc(i,  acute  ; corolla  of  one  peUd,  the  lower  jiart 
globular}  border  five-toothed}  seed-vessel  of  two 
cylindric  pods,  erect,  seeds  feathered. 

WilUlenow  describes  eight  species,  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  Africa  and  the  Indies. 

CEROPHYTUM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insccU  of 
thconlcr  CoUoptera,  family  Siemaxi,  Generic  charac- 
ter ; ojUennsc  deeply  ])Cotinated  or  branched  in  the 
males,  serrated  in  the  female*}  maxillae  two-lobed; 
palpi  clubbed ; botlyovate,  depressed  } the  penultimate 
articulation  of  the  tarsi  bifid. 

Ty|»c,  eUiteroiiies,  fjitr. 

CKROPLATUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  oitler  Ihptera,  family  7'j/>Kbiri<r.  Generic  character: 
antenn®  longer  than  the  head,  subfusiform,  compressed} 
proboscis  very  short } palpi  apparently  without  joints, 
very  short. 

Type,  C.  tipuli^e*,  Rose. 

These  insects  arc  remarkable  for  the  form  of  their 
* antenn®,  which  resembles  a rasp  or  file.  The  abdomen 
is  elongate  and  fusiform.  The  larv®  feed  on  mush- 
rooms. Wui.  fiat.  he.  tom.  xiv.  pi.  cix.  fig.  % S. 

CEUOXYLON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly- 
gamia,  order  .Wbaoecta,  natural  order  Po/m<r.  Generic 
character:  hermaphrwlile  flower,  calyx  three-cleft} 
corolla,  petals  three  j stamens  twelve  to  fourteen  } the 
rudiment  of  a pistillum  ; female  flower,  calyx  and 
corolla  as  above  } no  stamens  or  style  } stigroaa  three  } 
drupe  globular,  one  seed  ; nut  globiidaf}  one  species,  C. 
ifnJicota,  native  of  South  America,  a maguificcnt  Palm, 
with  a stem  of  the  height  of  150  feel,  encrusted  with 
a hard  wax.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

CERRIAL,  Lat.  cemu  ; Fr.  ctrre.  The  unprofitable 
wild  oake,  tcarmed  the  Ilolmc  Otke.  Cotgrave.  Of 
unknown  etymology'.  Martinius  asks,  en  a tiuriiic, 

m'patf  roettu  ? 


A ctyraane  of  a fpreae  oke  ceruil 

epoo  hire  ked  vw  set  ful  fayre  aad  mete. 

C'iaKtrr.  'J'ke /imigiift  Jole^r.  22^2. 


■ llefoTc  the  rest. 


'Die  (rumpeU  iMued,  ia  white  nuoilct  dresa'd  r 
A num<rrii'is  troop,  and  alt  tiivir  beads  arotn>d 
With  chaplrU  greea  of  ttrriai  oak  were  crown'd. 

lirjfdrm.  Tht  ttovrr  mud  !k<  Lte/. 

Some  20  tbeir  haads,  heaidc  the  lance  and  abield. 

The  bough*  of  woodbine  or  of  banUioru  held. 

Or  hraiKhes  for  tbeir  nivMic  emblems  look. 

Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cernn/ oak.  Id.  tb. 

CERRO,  Sp.,bigh  land,  ridgy  nock  of  land,  chain  of 
mountains,  orwhnt  some  modern  geologists  term  the 
back  bone  of  a hilly  country.  There  are  several  Sjni- 
nish  terms  for  mountains  and  elevations  of  liie  earth, 
which  continually  occur  on  the  maps  of  the  New 
World,  and  which  if  not  generally  uuderstood  or  ex- 
plained, may  create  some  difficulties  in  tracing  the 
accounts  of  voyages  and  travels.  Of  these  terms  the 
principal  are  Cerro,  Sierra,  CordiUera,  Serrania,  Serti- 
jon,  Carejon,  Cerril,  and  Cerrilio. 

Sierra  literally  means  a saw  or  n ridge,  but  is 
usually  applied  in  geography  to  very  lofty,  indented, 
and  continuous  parts  of  an  extensive  Chain  or  Cordd- 
lera  of  mountain.*!,  or  sometimes  to  the  whole  chain, 
iiierro  in  its  general  sense,  takes  the  precedence  of 
Cerro,  giving  the  idea  of  greater  loftiness  and  more 
varied  character,  the  latter  usually  denoting  isolated 
ranges,  or  lower  chains  of  mountains. 

l^rrania  Is  only  another  word  for  a ridge  of  moun- 
tains. 

•Serryon  signifies  a short  chain  of  high  lanil. 

CerreJoH,  thohgh  so  nearly  resembling  the  latter, 
means  nothing  more  than  a small  cmiueuce,  as  doca 
also  Ccr^Uo. 

Cerril  denotes  o mountainous  nod  rough  countr)’. 

The  words  Paramo,  Serado,  Comarca,  Arreci/'e,  and 
Parallones,  very  frequently  occur  in  bjianish  geography. 

ParuNto  signifies  a high  part  of  the  mountains,  or  a 
portion  of  very  elevated  land,  covered  with  no  other 
vegetation  than  coarse  grasses,  and  a few  stunted  trees, 
whereon  humidity,  fogs,  and  cold  continually  reign. 
These  plains  do  not  cuter,  but  only  verge  upon  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  Humboldt  gives  the  mean 
heights  of  the  Paramox,  in  the  latitudes  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  in  .\mcrica,  from  fib'OO  to  12fxx>  feet. 

The  iVepadot  are  those  summits,  plains,  or  table* 
which  arc  continually  enveloped  in  frost  and  snow,  oc 
on  the  very  limits  of  unceasing  congelation. 

Comarca  denotes  boundary,  border,  territory,  or 

district.  i , . . • 1 1 

Arrecj/e  means  a reef  or  ridge  of  rocks  lying  hidden 
close  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

ParaUonex  are  suiall  rocks  or  pointed  Ulets  in  the 

sea.  , 

111  Spanish  America,  the  finest  and  most  iioteu 
Cerro*  arc  the  following  : . 

Cerro  de  la  Ciganla,  in  California,  the  chain  sej^- 
ralinc  the  Facific  Ocean  from  the  Vermilion  Sea,  the 
hiKh?st  summit  being  4U40  feet  nboTe  the  o«an. 

C'srre  de  la,  Nabaja,.  or  thr  Mountain  of  Kmves  in 
Mexico,  whence  Uie  mteieot  Mexi^ns  dug  the  lUh 
or  obsUlitm  with  which  they  formed  mirrors,  cutting 

ci'ro  del  Her^anliii,  in  Cumona  of  Caraccas,  which  is 
so  lofty  on  its  summits,  that  the  eye  may  wander 
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CKKRO.  southward  to  the  horizon  formed  by  (ho«e  {mmense 
— pampiu  or  praflsy  phiin*  which  dcsccntl  to  the  Orinoco. 

CERTAIN.  or  Veat  the  parallel  rid^s  or  waves  of 

this  chain  can  be  clearly  observed  in  all  their  verdure 
and  magnificence,  whilst  the  Carribean  Sea  bounds  the 
panorama  northwartls. 

Cerro  de  in  Sal,  in  Peru,  partly  ffuards  the  civilized 
countries  from  the  savage  and  unexplored  regions 
between  HrazU  and  the  Andes. 

Cerro  d«  Potou,  (Folorri  in  the  Indian  language  of 
that  country,  meaning  high  hill,')  in  La  Plata,  is 
famous  for  its  inexhaustible  silver  mines. 

Cerro  df  Porco  is  also  in  La  Plata;  it  U conjectured 
that  from  this  Cerro  the  Incas  drew  the  vast  quantity 
of  jdate  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  of  Curianch^. 

Cerro  de  Cotacati  he,  in  Quito,  is  one  of  the  highest 
of  this  class  of  mountains.  It  is  a distinguished  feature 
in  the  views  given  by  Bougucr  and  La  Condamine  of 
the  highest  central  Andes. 

Cerro  do  fVio,  the  Cold  mountains  in  Brazil,  running 
through  the  Province  of  Minas  Gcracs,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  loftiest  chain  In  the  New  Kmpirc ; tt  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  remarkable  for  its  diamond  mines,  and 
lies  between  the  cigljteenth  and  nineteenth  degrees  of 
south  latitude. 

CERT  MONEY,  head  money  or  common  fine  paid  by 
the  resiantsof  several  manors  to  the  Lords  thereof  for 
the  certain  keeping  of  the  led,  and  sometimes  to  the 
hundred.  In  old  records  It  is  termed  tvriwm  lr/<r. 

CE'RTAIN,  odj.  "x  Fr.  eer/uin ; It.  certo ; Sp.  eiefto, 

Ce^btain,  «.  Jfrom  the  Lat.  eretu*,  |^t  jmrL  of 
f cffBo.  Certum  prop^  idem  sit, 

Cb'btaiktv,  [ ifuod  decTctum  ac  proinde 

Cb'ktbs,  ade,  V Vossius. 

Ce'rtituob.  ) Fixed  firmly,  steadily;  within 

clear  and  precise  limits ; secure  or  securely  settled  or 
establlshcil ; sure  or  assured;  determined  or  decided ; 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute ; all  question  or 
denial. 

firtut'oe  bys  titejre  krngct  wu  a rcr/iy*  finirmc  ydo. 

It,  Cltmctster,  p.  309. 

My  brujir  (Iciyfwr  )x>n  me.  hit  muow  ^ou  me  fraate, 

A Wide  H trrtryMt*,  6c  MLllekold  coueDxnte. 

R.  Brmnnt,  p.  69. 

This  Nicbalss  annrerrd  ; fetch  me  a driake. 

And  nAer  wol  1 Mpeke  ia  privetee 
' Of  ttrum  tiling  that  toucUeih  tliec  sod  mee. 

I vol  tell  U DOB  ntiicr  man  ttrtoin, 

Ckauetr.  Tkt  Uditrea  7'aU,  v.  349*i. 

And  brithereo,  I my  siif  siii  errfryn  of  gbou,  that  also  gfae  bea 
falofldUe.  Wittif.  AvHMryicr^,  cb.  XX. 

Of  eciw  of  thUe  of  oorex  a ctrtshc 
Not  helpetb  ns,  our  labour  u in  train. 

Ckmmctr.  The  t’kamimr*  T»U,  v.  16244. 

For  euery  rlimat  halb  bis  dele, 

AA«r  the  toururng:  of  iW  wbeie, 

Whirheblindc  iortuoe  ouerthrnwrtb 
Wlierof  the  eer/«iae  no  msa  knowelh. 

Od.>trr.  Pndagmt,  fol.  2. 

Kstare  hath  oeir  no  dominslion. 

And  rrr/eiM/y  that  future  wol  not  weiTbe, 

Ftrewcl  physirke  ; fro  here  tbe  man  to  ebarcbe. 

CAaern’.  Tkt  Kmghirt  TeU,  v«  2?6I< 

Tberfore  moott  errttymti  wiu  si  tbe  bons  of  larart,  that  God 
nsdfi  bym  both  Lord  and  Crist,  this  Ihcau  whom  (be  crucifieden. 

The  i/edis  ch.  U. 


And  otts  crysd  this,  another  y*  savoofe  tbe  people.  Aad  wImb  CERTAIN, 
be  couldc  not  know  the  errtaynxie  for  the  raze,  ^ conimnooded  — 
him  to  be  csrryed  into  the  ctstell.  Bd/U,  Ibnl.  AHs,  cb.xxi.  CERTHIA. 


For  oil  must  end  as  doth  my  bllase 
There  is  none  other  ctrfmttttie. 
And  at  tbe  end  tbe  worst  is  bys, 


Tiiat  most  bath  koown  profpertie. 

VmcYrUinr  ^wefow.  Tkt  l.<nitr  lure  telUtk,  6(e, 


And  etrt€»  if  it  n'ere  to  long  to  here, 

1 wnlde  bare  told  you  fully  tbe  mancre. 

How  wonneo  was  the  regne  of  Pnnlnie 
By  Tbeseitf,  and  by  bis  cbevnlrie. 

Cktmeer.  Tkr  Kmigktet  TaU,  r.  877. 

Bat  wlte  ye  this,  that  If  tbe  houibondeinao  wiftr  in  wbat  our 
the  tbeef  were  to  come,  err/u  he  wolde  wake  and  suffre  not  bis 
buns  to  be  uodinuyned.  Wtrb/l  k/mttkftc,  du  xxiv. 

Thon  aalest,  thou  sawest  aener  certitude  in  the  lone  of  a womi, 
nor  esd  of  ber  hate.  Guide*  Buke,  M bl.  S. 

|!e  that  Is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need; 

If  thou  sorrow  be  will  weep, 

If  thou  awake  be  cannot  sleep, 

TliUi  of  every  grief  in  beartc. 

He  witli  thee  dMh  bear  a part. 

These  are  rrrtmin  stf  ns  t»  know 
Foithfal  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Skakeyemrr,  Tks  PtuuUttuiir  Pi/grim,  xvlU. 

Crrfmimlg,  If  it  were  ^nte^l,  that  she  [AUiallah]  like  a new 
Semirimis,  did  marth  in  the  bead  of  her  troop,  yet  it  bad  been 
mere  rooilam  in  ber  to  enter  the  place  aluoe,  when  ber  assis- 
tants were  kej>t  out. 

R»/fgk.  tRitvry  of  the  World,  book  U,  ch.  xxl.  SCC. 

iriiereaf  when  ,ibc  kinz  was  informed,  be  woulde  thcrevnto 
g«ue  uo  creditc  vntill  be  bad  sent  tbecher,  and  rcccyued  the  cer- 
tmimiie.  Ora/lom.  Kdrurd  /.  the  eightk  ytre. 

Ne  cerla  can  that  frieodablp  lonz  endure, 

Ifmreaer  par  aad  goodly  be  the  style. 

That  doth  111  cause  or  eulll  end  ensure  t 
For  rertne  is  tbe  hand,  that  biodKh  harts  most  sure, 

Sptiuer.  Pmerie  t^meiue,  book  Iv.  con.  2.  st.  29. 

That  sometbinz  therefore  bna  really  rsiited  fmm  eternity,  Is 
000  of  tbe  errtminrai  and  most  evident  trulbs  la  tbe  wwld ; ac- 
koowiedfcd  by  alt  men,  and  dispaled  by  none. 

I'iurke.  Oh  the  Being  end  .Itirikutet  of  God. 

Mlint  is  tbe  menninz  tliat  we  ore  not  to  believe  every  spirit, 
but  to  try  tbe  spirits,  wfaetber  they  be  of  God  ? Cerlminig  this  ; 
that  we  are  oot  to  U-Uere  every  oue  that  takes  upon  him  to  be  an 
inspired  man,  nr  that  would  pretend  to  deliver  doctrines  to  ui, 
as  the  infallible  tnlhs  of  God  : but  we  are  to  examine  those  that 
make  this  pretence,  whether  they  con  really  produce  their  ere- 
dcBtiala  that  they  come  from  God. 

Sharp.  Sermon,  U.  roL  vti. 


But,  I hope,  before  I bare  done,  to  make  It  erident,  tiiat  this 
way  of  errtmintp  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  zoes  a little 
farther  than  bore  imazinatioD  ! and,  t believe  It  will  appear,  that 
all  the  crrteiniy  of  yeaeral  truths  a moo  boa,  lies  in  nothing  else. 

Lotkt.  Of  Hummn  Cndtritnniimg,  book  Ut.  cb.  Iv. 


As  when  a ouirent,  from  the  ocean  wide, 

Rolls  tbrongfa  tbe  Cyclades,  its  angry  tide  t 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  circUnir  eddies  tost, 

Tlie  etttoin  tenour  of  its  course  is  lost  > 

Each  weary  pilot  for  hb  safety  fears 
la  mute  suapeBae,  and  trembtes  at  be  ateen. 

IkWHr.  77u  Kpgonimd,  book  i. 

Such  vs  the  eertmimty  of  evil,  that  H is  the  duty  of  ererr  man  to 
farnish  bu  mind  with  those  priociptes,  that  may  enable  him  to 
act  under  It  with  drccacy  and  propriety. 

fokMM.  The  BaatUrr,  So.  32. 

CERTHIA,  from  the  Lat.  serpo,  to  crt?cp,  Lio. ; 
Creeper,  Ray.  In  Zoology,  a genua  of  onimala  belonging 
to  the  family  rcntitrosfrex,  order  Passeres,  cla«a  /ires. 

Generic  character : bill  slender,  incurvtUed,  sharp- 
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CERTHIA.  pointed  { ton^e  pointed  genemlly,  but  •onetime^ 
deft;  ftlout } toes  three  before  and  one  behind, 
which  ii  the  lar^ot ; duwfl  hooked  and  long  > tail 
coinpnacd  of  eight  feathers. 

This  genus  ha.s  frequently  been  confounded  with 
the  Hvrnmini;  Bird  or  Trochiius,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
having  the  bill  sharp  and  pointed,  however  different 
the  shape  may  be  in  the  different  species ; whilst  in 
the  Trvvhili  it  b nore  or  Ic&s  blunt.  Tb^  are  sub* 
divided  os  follows : 

« Certhia,  Cuv, ; True  Creeper. 

Climb  trees  like  the  Pies,  using  their  tail  feathers 
as  a support,  the  pea  feathers  of  which  are  worn  and 
stiff  at  the  point. 

C,  FamHiaru,lAf\.i  le  Grimpereau  cTEurope,  Buff.] 
roiNiMOit  Creeper,  Pen.  This  is  one  of  the  sinallest 
British  hints  ; it  is  five  inches  long  and  six  and  a half 
brood  ; its  bill  is  hooked,  the  upper  mandible  brown, 
the  lower  wlutish ; ^neml  ctilour  of  the  plumoge 
brown  above,  streaked  with  black ; breast  and  belly 
white]  rump  and  tail  tinged  with  red,  the  latter  cunei- 
form. The  fcmulc  is  not  so  bright  in  its  colours.  It  is 
A native  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  and  is  very 
common  in  England  ; k runs  upon  the  bark  of  trees 
with  as  much  facility  as  a Fly  walks  u|x»n  glass,  in 
search  of  insects  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  has  no  song, 
but  Us  note  resembles  zieh  xich  repeated  deliberately. 

C Umek  ; Cinnamon  Creeper,  Lath. 

Similar  to  the  last,  excepting  the  up|>er  parts,  wings, 
and  tail,  which  are  of  a cinnamon  colour. 

C Spmitxiuda,  Cuv.  j Motadila  Ai/unirourfu,  Gmel.  j 
le  Grimpereau,  Tem. } Th&rn-taded  H’arbler,  Lath.  | 
Thom”taded  Creeper.  Size  of  a Sparrow ; very  like  the 
C,  FtimiUaru,  but  having  the  tail  feathers  almost  bare 
nf  webs  for  one-third  of  ibc  length,  ending  in  points. 
Native  of  Terra  del  Kuego,  and  aometimes  found, 
though  rarely,  iu  Paraguay. 

(3  Dendrocolaptex,  Ilerm.  j Pkuculet. 

Tail  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  beak  stronger 
and  broader  transversely.  ^ 

C.  Ca^enueHM,  Cmv.  i Oracula  Scandena,  le 

PiV«m/e,  Huff. ; Cayenne  fVivper.  Hill  bbick,  stout, 
slightly  bent  the  whole  length,  and  somewhat  curved 
at  the  tip]  head  oud  ihrrKU  v|>eckle<l  with  white;  up- 
per part  of  l>ody  rufous,  under  \wirt  yellow,  but  both 
markeil  with  dusky  transverse  umlulalionft  ; wing  and 
tail  plain  rufous  ] legs  blackish  t tail  terminating  in  a 
projecting  sharp-pointed  shaft.  Native  of  Guiana. 

C.  Picoidei,  ('uv. ; Grarufa  Picoides,  Shftw.  ; le  Ta^ 
lapiot,  Buff. ; Pieoid  Creeper.  About  w-ven  inches  long] 
beak  long,  straight,  and  pointed,  of  a yellowish  grey  ; 
general  colour  rufous  ; head,  neck,  and  breast  spotted 
with  white  j under  parts  of  the  body  of  a deeper 
colour  than  the  upjier;  tail  rounded.  Native  of 
Guiana. 

The  AVuicun  of  Vieillot  which  has  the  beak  twice  as 
long  os  the  head,  and  curved  at  the  tip,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  subdivision. 

7 Teichodronuj,  Hlig.;  Creeper. 

Tail  feathers  completely  covered  ; beak  triangular, 
depressed  at  the  base,  very  long  and  slender.  These 
birds  creep  by  means  of  their  claws. 

C.  Mttraria,  Lin  ; TVicAodroma  Phamierptera,  Tern.  | 
fTall  Creeper,  Lath.  Size  of  a Sparrow  j bill  more 


tlian  an  inch  and  a half  Icwig ; upper  ports  of  the  body  CERTIIIA. 
bnghtash-coluurcd ; throat  black  ] w ing-coverts  rose- 
coloured } grcaUTC|uills  blackish  with  white  tips,  their 
outer  edges  rose-coloured  ] tail  black.  Native  of  the 
conlmcut  of  Europe.  Manners  similar  to  those  of  the 
Common  Creeper,  feeding  on  insects. 

C.  Flora,  Gmel.  ] le  Ihorolaire  Brun,  Aud.  j Broten 
Creeper,  Lath.  Six  inches  in  length  ] beak  an  inch  long, 
of  a dusky  brown  colour,  with  a )«lc  orange  spot  on 
its  centre  ; |duinage  above,  brown,  below,  brown  and 
white,  legs  black.  Native  of  the  ^ulh  Sea  Islands. 


i Neetarinia,  Illig, 

Tail  feathers  covered  j beak  of  a middling  length, 
arched,  pointed,  and  compressed  like  that  of  the  True 
Cree}>crs.  These  birds  do  not  creep. 

Buffon  has  distinguished  the  smaller  species  of  this 
subdivision,  the  nudes  of  which  have  the  plumage  very 
bright,  by  the  name  of  Guit-guiti  such  are  the 

C.  Cyanra,  Gmel.  j U Ouit-guU  uoir  el  bleu,  Buff,  j 
Black  and  Blue  Creeper,  Lath.  Bill  block  } tip  of  the 
head  blue,  as  are  all  the  other  parts,  except  a patch  on 
the  side  of  the  head  in  which  the  eye  is  included,  the 
back  of  tlse  neck,  upper  part  of  the  iveck,  and  tail, 
which  are  black  ] under  wing-coverts  brimstone- 
colour  J legs  red.  Native  of  Brazil. 

C.  Citruia,  Gmel.  j Blue  Creeper,  Lath.  Bill  black  j 
head  blue,  a black  dash  on  each  side,  including  the 
eye  ; chin  and  throat,  wing-coverts,  and  tail  black;  the 
rest  of  the  body  of 'a  violet  blue;  legs  yellow  with 
black  claws.  Native  of  Berbice. 

The  C.  AmtUlaUi  of  Sporiuann,  and  C.  Cayanna  of 
Latham,  are  probably  varieties  of  one  or  other  of  the 
last  mentioned  species. 

C.  SufTguwea,  Gmel.;  Crintson  CVc«7>er,  Lath.  General 
colour  crimson,  deeper  above  j quills  black,  second 
quilU  chextnut ; belly  dusky  ; veoi  white;  tail  block. 
Native  of  the  .Saudwich  Islands. 

C.  Cardinalia,  Le  V'aill.  j Cardinal  CVerjorr,  Shnw.  Bill 
and  legs  black ; head  and  upper  parts  glossy  green 
gold  ] from  the  breast  all  the  under  parts  carmine  red ; 
eyes  brown.  Native  of  the  Namaquas. 

C.  BortonirUiGmel. ; le  Souimanaa  de  Bourbon,  Huff.; 
Yelloui-Tumped  Creeper,  Lath.  Hill  black  ; plumage 
above,  greenish  brown ; rump  yellow ; under  jiarls 
greyish  tinged  with  yellow  near  the  toil ; sides  rufous; 
legs  black.  Inhabits  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

The  remaining  species  in  this  suhgenus  are  larger 
and  not  so  bcnutifiiJ  in  their  plumage  j such  are  the 

C.  Rufa,  Cuv.  ] A/ero/i*  Rujua,  Gmel. ; le  Fournier  de 
^eaos  .^yrci.  Huff. ; Hufoui  Bee-eater,  Lath.]  Uufout 
Creeper.  Length  eight  inches  : bill  an  itich  and  a half, 
of  a pale  ash-colour;  plumage  generally  rufous  above, 
inclining  to  yellow  licnenth  ; quills  brown,  outer  edges 
rufous  ; wings  when  closed  reaching  to  within  an  inch 
of  the.  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  three  Inches  in  length. 
Native  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

C.  Fluteola,  Gmel.;  le  Suerter,  Buff.;  Black  and 
I ei/oiij  Cr(v/>rr,  Lath,  bizeof  a Wren  ; billhead,  neck, 
aud  upper  parts  black  ; on  each  side  of  the  head  a 
white  stripe  extending  from  the  bill  to  the  occiput; 
breast,  belly,  edges ot  wings,  und  rump  a fine  yellow. 
Inhabits  Jamaica  and  St.  l>omingo. 

C.  Oliracea,  Cuv. ; le  Promerops  OUeatre,  Vicill. ; 
Oiivureotirr  Bee-*^atcr,  Lath. ; Olitaceout  Creeper.  Bill 
of  a blackish  brown  ; plumage  ofhead  and  upper  parU 
iacUoed  to  olive,  under  parts  same  but  pulcr,  with  a 
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CKRTIIIA.  yellowUh  tinge  growing  white  towanla  the  vent  j a 
— yellow  mark  vxtctHling  from  the  gape  under  the  eye 
CERTIFY’,  and  a little  beyond  it ; tad  brown,  edged  with  olive  f 
legs  grey.  Native  of  the  South  Sea  Ishmds. 

The  other  spectee  in  this  subdivision  ore  the 

C.  f'orin,  Edwards  j Pied  Creeper,  Lath. 

C,  •Seaiitorgyahi^  Vielll.  j H'fute-cvUared  Creeper, 
Shaw. 

C.  Piretu,  Vielll.  j 0/ire  Green  Creeper,  Lath. 

C.  •Vunaio,  Vietll.  •,  Mocking  Creeper,  Lath.  The  last 
two  species  being  distinguished  particularly  by  their 
forked  tail. 

■ Diorci,  Cuv. 

Beak  pointed,  arched,  not  longer  than  the  head, 
depressed  and  broad  at  its  base  j do  not  creep,  and 
Imvc  the  tail  feathers  coveretl. 


come  thrlher  and  to  |>sm  the  »e«,  bow  ilic  CHRTiPV* 

Flemotyn^j  gprualiy  desyml  to  ae  bym.  — 

Frvwnrt.  Cevmycte,  cb.  sxsJi.  CERTI- 

She  wrote  IcUera  sod  sent  mesMBfcn  to  the  Preache  Kvosc,  I'tCATE. 
desyTiage  bnu  not  to  coawote  that  the  hMtarde  of  uliulde 

make  her  any  maorr  of  warre,  sernf,  that  her  mortr  whs  to 
the  eoart  of  Krauoce,  certifyemg  him  that  moche  yaell  mifbt 
casue,  and  many  iacoaueoyeaUs  fall  therahy. 

id,  /t.  ch.  ccxzxix. 

Asd  after,  that  we  al  of  oar  council  here,  and  caotauiB  of  th« 
retisuc.do  wnida  rer/j^ratr  signed  and  subscribed  with  our  oaosca^ 
declareing  oursclvos  to  be  contented,  and  coaformable  Co  retire 
t]i«  |»aTtncnt  in  form  afore  rehramed. 

3trff>e.  ftrevrdr,  vol.  T.  ^dfrptndir,  No.  5*  Sir  JUcAard  Jtr^ 

•eguH  /s  tkr  Cordtaa/. 

^nallr  he  tearbeth  vs  here,  y*  the  tradyeioB  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  eommoo  obMruaoce  and  coetotoe  of  the  Catholike  Churcbe, 
is  for  tbs  of  a troiitb  a sure  rndoubted  authoritie. 

Sir  Tkomtu  More,  irorht,  fol.  bOI. 


C Erythrop^gia,  Cuv.j  Red-rvmptd  Crerper,  Lath. 
About  four  incites  long  ; bill  black  j tongue  bristly  at 
its  tip;  plumage  above,  pale  brown,  dusky  white  be- 
neath; mtup  crimson  ; legs  black.  Native  of  New 
South  Wales,  hut  veiy  rare.  The  other  species  in  this 
subgemu  are  the 

C.  P.r^thronotos,  V’ieilU  j Red^spotted  Creeper,  l^th. 

C.  7<rat<ifci,  Sonner.  ; ^rred-taiUd  Creeper,  Lath. 

C.  CautitUms,  Sonner. ; Orange-becked  f ‘reeper.  Lath. 

C.  Cruentata,  Edwards  ; /fed-ipofteil  Creeper,  l«ath. 

C.  Rubra,  Vieill. 

^ /iroro/uriiu,  Vieill.  ; I/oney  Sucker. 

Beak  very  long  and  curved,  forming  nearly  a semi- 
circle. 

C.  fci/iaria,  Shaw ; Hook-billed  Red  CVeepef,  Lath. 
Length  six  inches  ; bill  an  inch  and  a quarter  long, 
much  hooked  and  pale-coloured ; longue  bristly  ; ge- 
neral plumage  fine  scarlet ; wings  and  tail  black  ; legs 
similar  to  the  bill.  Native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
it  was  first  met  with  by  the  English  naWgators  at 
Atooi ; U gregarious,  and  taken  in  snares  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  sake  of  its  red  feathers,  of  which  they 
make  many  of  their  dresses,  and  ornamcat  their  helmets . 

C.  OheemYa,  Vieill.  ; Hook-billed  Green  Creeper,  Loth. 

C.  Paej^tf,  Vieill.;  Gresl //wAr-AiWed rweper, JL»nth., 
also  belong  to  this  genus,  but  there  arc  many  species 
of  ,'\udcbcrt’s  Heorotaires,  which  belong  to  the  genus 
Philcdon,  which  see. 

hce  Linnsi  Systema  Kaluree  curd  Gmelini  Vtcilloi, 
liktaire  dee  (Meeaui  t Latham's  General  Synopris  of 
Bird* ; Cuvier,  minimal. 

CE'R'iTFV,  r.  "j  Fr.  eertfkr,  formed  from  the 
^ Ca'anriica,  I Lat.  rerrina,  (sec  CsaTA»,)  and 

CEaTtVicATK,  V.  ^cri.  to  cause  to  be. 

Cbbti  riCATa,  a.  I To  be  or  cause  to  be  snrely  or 

CaaTi'ricATiov.  J oertamly  known,  to  ascertain,  to 
assure. 

He  b kb  lord  umI  bro^r,  he  tertifUt  hot  to  W, 
y*t  DO  oMUt  io  yb  wcrld  he  lofes  lo  mykrUc. 

tL  Brtmme,  p.  359. 

yb  wu  errti/iti,  sad  tikers  oo  Ok  side. 

Id,  p.  349. 

Tbit  thou  with  rt  he  ooC  vrolk, 
l*hoag;b  wc  suebe  Uiyng,  ss  b the  loth 
UpoD  our  troutb  ctrujit, 

frowrr.  Craf.  Aea.  book  ii.  (oX,  33. 


He  censures,  sad  ia  censuriii^r  teems  to  hope  it  will  be  sa  ill 
OBOU,  tbst  they  vrho  build  JAriusloru  divide  tbclr  lunriiirB  luid 
hxndi.  Rut  bb  Im>}ic  fcul’d  him  witb  bU  example ; fur  that  there 
were  dirbinns  both  of  tonmies  and  hands  at  the  buildiaf  of  Jarv- 
sobm,  the  story  would  Umve  trrufy'd  him  ; mod  yet  the  work 
proeper'd. 

JifUtsn.  Answer  la  £riM  Uatitike,  voL  I.  fol.  433. 

Hrrespoo  PerUader  eoasnaaded  Georfiiis  presently  io  arbe  to 
apprehend  them  and  lay  them  up  Out  in  rime  prisoa,  where  aa 
pvnon  ou;(bt  have  acceaae  uato  them,  or  certi^<  tbxt  .\rU>o  was 
alive  aud  aafe.  J/oUahiI.  P/«r«rcA,  ful.  2R2. 

About  I’laysascr,  b a lovrne  situate  vpoo  the  hill  aamed  Vcl- 
kiacum,  wfaerem  six  mea  brou^^ht  a irri^rate  that  they  bad  liued 
one  hundred  and  ten  yraret  apkee. 

UmluwilL  ApaUgw,  fol.  163. 

AdJ  thgs  asif  he  bad  beene  wmtli.  be  said  to  one  ef  bb  ekrkva, 
fetch  bithvr  quiciilie,  the  that  came  to  me  from 

Skreweahury  vader  the  bailirfr*  trak,  witnaaaiaf  the  errors  and 
kcreaicH,  wlucb  liiU  loselJ  bath  vcnimousiie  aowue  there. 

I'or,  SJAftyn,  fol.  489. 

The  said  seerotary  errt^ed  him,  that  In  rase  hb  kamiog  and 
jaduntirnt  did  nut  stretch  to  the  saUafylng  of  the  king's  miud  and 
deaire,  that  Uien  hb  return  hither  to  bb  own  country  woatd  be 
to  tbe  king's  pkasuir,  and  to  hUromfort  aud  profit  of  hb  fneiuU. 

tUryfC.  Mrmotrt.  i/enry  Vllt,  Amno,  1535. 

WhcD  the  strangers  go  away,  tiwir  Peuns  desire  them  to  give 
them  their  name*  tn  WTiting,  with  a ctriySmU  of  their  honeat  aad 
diligent  Henring'rmt  and  tbeae  they  ahuw  to  tbe  ueat  lucnevs,  to 
get  into  busittos;  some  being  able  u*  produce  a large  K>oa  l uf 
such  certi/Scatrt,  iMjmpter.  t'oyaget,  ral.  I.  cfa.  xriil. 

CsanricATR,  iu  Leiie,  a written  document  Buule  by 
one  Court  to  notify  to  another  any  tbitq^  done  tbereia, 
or  by  on  ofl<ccr  of  the  same  Court  wlicn  matters  are 
referred  to  him.  If  a question  of  mere  law  arises  in  a 
Chancery  Suit,  il  is  the  practice  of  that  Court  to  send 
a case  wherein  the  point  of  ktw  is  submitted  for  the 
t^ioion  of  tbe  Judges  of  one  of  the  (kiurta  td* Common 
Law,  who  after  ajgument,  certify  their  jtsdgmeiit  bark 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  upon  such  Certilicate  the  l>c- 
cree  or  the  Cause  is  generally  founded. 

Tbe  trial  by  Certiheate  is  allowed  in  cases  where 
the  evidence  of  the  peraoo  certifying  is  the  only  cri- 
terion of  tbe  point  at  issue.  The  customs  of  the  city 
of  London,  such  as  distributing  deceased  freemen  s 
effects,  enrolling  apprentices,  Ike.  arc  (unless  the  Cor- 
poration is  a party.)  allowed  to  be  tried  by  the  Certifi- 
cate of  the  Mayor  and  Alderiuen  certiJied  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Recorder.  Tbe  trial  of  the  privilege  of  the  Uni- 
versity, when  tbe  ClianceUor  claims  cognizance  of  tbe 
Cause,  is  directed  by  the  charters  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament, to  be  determined  by  the  Certificate  of  Che 


fBCoatyaynt  b«  wwt  lacssengm  fo  Kywr  Edwurdc.  recoa-  Chancellor  under  seal.  Matters  of  ecclesiastical  joris- 
meodyog  Um  to  hk  grsco  with  oU  bis  bm,  cowacdlyng  kym  to  diction,  such  as  uutrriage,  bastardy,  cxcommanicatioo. 
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CF.RTI-  and  olhera,  are  to  be  trictl  by  the  Bisliop'a  Cer- 
riCATK,  tiBcate.  Ability  of  u clerk  presented,  admission, 
rFHt]i  F institution*  and  deprivation  shall  be  also  triet!  by  Cer- 
'*  tificate  from  the  Onlioary  and  Metropolitan.  Induction* 
however,  shall  not,  os  it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  is  the  corpond  investiture  of  the  emporal  profit 
Blnckstonc,  0>mmentarit$,  vol.  III.  p.  335. 

CERTIORARI*  in  Loic,  a writ  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  ofChanccry,  King's  Bench,  or  Common  Fleas  , 
the  purjiort  of  tvbich  is  to  remove  convictions,  orders, 
or  proceedings  before  Magii^trates  ; iodlclments  and 
records  in  civil  actions  U/ore  judgment,  and  under 
special  circumstances  o/ter  judgoicnt,  from  inferior 
Courts  into  the  Courts  above,  with  u view  that  the 
party  may  have  more  certain  justice  done  to  him,  or 
that  the  superior  Court  may  tee  whether  the  Justices 
or  Court  below,  Iwforc  which  the  proceedings  have 
been  taken  previously  to  the  Certiorari  being  obtained, 
have  kept  within  thc  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Certioruri  will  remove  Causes  from  the  Courts  of  the 
* Isle  of  Ely,  and  from  the  (’hmuc  Ports,  and  other 
exempt  jurisdictions  j but  it  hn«  been  held  that  it  will 
not  do  so  in  Civil  eases  from  U'alcs  or  a County  Pala- 
tine. This  Writ,  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery  to 
the  Judge  of  the  Court  below,  or  Magistrate,  susiKinds 
their  power,  and  should  they  take  any  subsequent 
proceedings,  they  are  void  and  corttm  uonjudice.  Al- 
though the  Writ  of  Certiorari  removes  the  record  from 
the  inferior  Court  into  the  Court  above,  yet  the  Court 
above  docs  not  adopt  the  cause  where  the  proceedings 
left  oB*,  but  begins  them  dt  novo. 

CERVANTESIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria^  order  ^^onogynia.  Generic  character  t ca- 
lyx small  i corolla  none  ; five  ncciiiriferous  oval  scales 
bcncoth  the  laciiiiac  of  the  calyx  j stamens  flat,  inserted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  j nut  five-angled,  onc-ccUed. 

One  species,  native  of  Peru,  Persoon.  Sgn. 

CERVINI  ISLANDS,  a group  of  Islands  in  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Kagusa,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Republic  of  that  name,  but  now  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Austria.  It  consists  of  the  two  larger 
Islands  of  Guipana  and  Mex/o,  and  several  smaller 
ones,  the  chief  of  which  are  Vratnik  and  Jaklian.  The 
whole  of  the  grout)  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  has 
suffered  greatly  from  those  convulsions  at  different 
periods.  Guipana,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  about 
eighteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  Is  encompassed  by  a 
rocky  rampart,  while  the  central  regions  consist  of  a 
level  and  fertile  plain,  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruit  trees.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  Island 
as  that  mentioned  by  Hirtius,  under  the  name  of 
Taurida.  Mezzo,  which  is  sometimes  called  Lopud,  is 
about  tivclve  uiiles  in  circuit,  and  a great  part  of  its 
surface  consists  of  a fertile  and  productive  soil,  yield- 
ing products  similar  to  those  of  Guipana.  Must  of 
the  others  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. 

CERUXE,  adj.  Lot.  caruleus,  qnati  avlulcM. 

CEBL-^i,KA)r,  I For  it  is  properly  that  colour  of 

Ccav'Lsot’S,  I which  the  skyc  (calum)  appears 

CsacLiVicK,  adj.  J to  be.  Vossius. 

For  tbe  Uanjrer  of  (liete  waters  U apparent  to  the  tUU 
terulrvmt  or  bittr  coloured  ara,  Uwt  orerti^tTVAda  the  diaphanous 
ftraameot  being  ca^y  discern'd  throogh  the  tK>dy  iherrof. 

Mtrt,  Th*  lAffertU  CaSSate,  rk,  I.  fol.  7. 

I say  then,  that  while  tbe  several  aperies  uf  rays,  ns  tbe  ruhi* 
fick,  rtmU6<k,  and  others,  are  liy  refraction  separated  one  from 
wothrr}  they  retiun  tbeae  motions,  which  are  proper  to  each  of 
them.  iirre.  Come.  Sscra,  bouk  u.  eh.  iU 


Then  pan  the  ahrpheard  gather  into  one  CERULE. 

His  atraffliiig  gontea,  and  dniue  (iieni  to  a foord,  — 

Whuee  cwthAt  stream,  mmhliog  in  pihble  stone,  CERVt'S. 

Crept  vndrr  oaouc  aagrecoc  aaaoy  gourd.  — ^ ■< 

iVp^wsrr.  firgii's  (rHat. 

— - I Let  the  bulky  waia 

Tltrough  dusty  ruudi  roU  Budding ; or  the  bark 

That  silently  aitown  the  cermtf  streant 

Glides  with  white  saita.  dispense  tbe  downy  freight 

To  copay  vitlages  on  eitlwr  shir. 

Am!  splry  tuvns.  /ryrr.  Th*  FteteCf  book  ii. 

Behold  yon  aterpy  clilf  ■,  the  tno<K>rn  pile 
Ferchance  may  duw  delight,  while  lltat  rever'd 
In  attcitfiil  da\*s,  tbe  page  alouc  decUires, 

Or  narrow  coin  through  ctrwlran  ntat. 

id.  Tke  /tutus  of  Romt. 

Aad,tberer-Te,  I allow  myself  to  guess  at  the  strength  of  tba 
liquors  examined  by  this  experuneut.  by  the  quantity  of  Uii'tn, 
which  » suficicot  to  destroy  or  reauwe  the  crrWe*iM  cvkmr  of 
our  tiocture. 

iiiryit.  /C^perimtHimi  Histoty  of  C'afMfrs,  part  iU.  rxp.  10. 

CE'Rl/SE,  H.  1 Fr.  rwitsie,  certue^  It.  rrmsu  ; Lut. 

Cg'araeD.  / eerutta,  a kind  of  point  or  ointment, 
which  females  laid  upon  their  faces  to  produce  fairness. 

The  nautc  seems  to  denote  that  it  had  some  similarity 
to  w’tix.  Vosstua. 

'l‘be  preparation  commonly  called  tehiif  lead,  also 
bears  the  name  of  ceriue. 

Tber  n'aa  qnickaitrer,  litarge,  ne  hrimston, 

Boraa,  emue,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non. 

Ckevc'r.  7*Ac  Profoguf,  y.  662. 

And  the  breath  stiiwkrth,  and  the  U’eth  ruit,  and  an  ruill  nrrr 
alt  the  body  uoer,  both  by  the  rcatou  of  the  rmwr  and  quicke- 
ailuer.  CAHitutn  U’omm,  F,  3. 

The  college  of  pbyt>iciaus  have  not  sat. 

As  they  were  used,  in  counacll,  how  to  hit 
The  rrwuniea  in  your  cheeks,  nr  raise  a raupire 
With  Diuniiuy,  ctTwcrr,  or  infanta'  fat 
To  keep  off  age  aiwt  tinie. 

Mossmgtr,  Tkt  /iondmao , act  ui.  se.  4. 

' ■ I dare  tell  yewi. 

To  your  itcw  smti'a'  face  what  1 luirc  spoken 
Frrdy  hefajod  your  back,  wUut  1 tbiuk  of  yoit 
You  are  the  proudest  thing,  and  have  the  least 
Reason  to  hr  an  that  I ever  read  of. 
lieommemt  and  FUtcKrr.  Spuuuk  Cmratt,  art  V.  sc.  4. 

But,  slater,  whether  it  (ouch  you,  or  tw>,  it  tonrbea  your  beau- 
ties, and  1 ato  sure  they  will  ab^c  tbe  totirh ; an'  they  do  not,  a 
plague  of  all  erriwr,  say  I. 

/ira  JoHtou.  Eorry  Afan  in  A»«  /fwMane,  act  iv.  SC.  8. 

Other*  make  posies  of  her  cheeks. 

Where  red  and  whitest  cotoura  mix  { 

In  which  the  lUy  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  ctmse  ^s. 

Builrr.  UndAms,  part  U.  can.  1. 

CERVllS,  from  the  Greek  xepar,  a horn,  Lin. ; 

Decf , Pen.  In  Zoologjf,  ft  genua  of  aninmls  Iwlonging 
to  the  family  i^oltdtafmkt,  order  Humutantia,  class 
Manintdfia. 

Generic  character:  antlers  solid,  deciduous,  and  not 
hnving  any  homy  covering  ; entirely  wanting  In  the 
female,  except  in  one  species  j tear-piu  j feet  bisul- 
cated  or  cloven. 

This  genus  of  atiiraals  is  the  only  one  of  the  order 
Ruotmantut,  which  jmssess  deciduous  honis  or  antlers, 
aa  they  abould  be  proj»crly  calletl,  since  they  are  mere 
bony  proc'csaes,  without  any  horny  covering  at  all,  in 
which  reajicct  they  resemble  the  C*inult^rxiaHs,  but 
differ  from  It  in  dropping  the  antlers  yearly,  whilst  in 
the  Cainelo|)or<l  they  are  never  changed.  The  growth 
of  the  antlers  begins  early  in  the  t»pring,  and  they  rise 
from  the  furebead  of  the  wiimal  at  first  covered  by  the 
akin,  through  this  however,  the  antler  soon  bursts, 
and  it  forms  a km<l  of  ring  at  the  root,  which  U called 
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CBllVUS.  the  6vr  of  the  horn  } it  oontinaes  to  grow,  and  m long 

the  growth  coatinue«,  the  horn  or  antler  U covered 
with  a kind  of  cuticle  resembling  velvet,  which  ad-* 
heres  firmly  to  it,  hot  as  soon  as  the  bom  ceases  to 
grow,  the  velvet  separates,  and  is  rubbed  off,  and  the 
antler  is  then  said  to  be  burnished.  MHien  the  bora 
is  completely  formed,  the  rutting  season  commences. 
The  horn  is  generally  shed  between  January  and 
March,  but  previous  to  this  occurrence,  a red  line 
may  be  seen,  which,  by  degrees,  forms  into  a groove, 
and  at  that  part  the  antler  drops  off,  and  leaves 
an  appearance  on  the  forehead  as  if  it  had  been 
broken  •,  this  is  soon  covered  by  the  skin,  under  the 
protection  of  which,  the  new  horn  ctows  till  it  is 
strong  enough  to  burst  through.  The  age  of  the 
animal  is  known  by  the  number  of  branches  on  the 
antlers  or  horns ; in  the  first  year  it  is  short,  and 
covered  with  a hairy  skin ; in  the  second,  the  antler  is 
straight  and  single  } in  the  third  year,  two  branches 
arc  sent  out  { in  the  fourth  three  ; and  so  onwards. 
The  animals  composing  this  genus,  are  graminivorous, 
living  on  herbage  and  the  young  shoots  of  trees  ^ they 
are  very  timid,  except  during  rutting  time,  when  they 
become  very  6ltcc  and  quarrelsome,  attacking  one 
another,  and  even  persons  who  may  chance  to  come  in 
their  way.  They  seldom  produce  more  than  one  young 
one,  which  is  culled  a Favsn.  The  female  of  this  genus 
is  named  the  Hind. 

a filth  the  horn  entirtlg  or  partially  Jtat. 

C Alcfi,\An. } r FAan,  Buff,  j Moose  Deer  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans}  Elk,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a Horse,  and 
sometimes  larger ; its  shape  is  much  less  elegant  than 
the  rest  of  the  Deer  tribe;  its  neck  short  and  thick, 
and  furnished  with  a kind  of  dewlap ; head  large,  the 
upper  lip  very  thick  and  broad;  horns  becoming 
dilated  into  a flattened  form  almost  from  their  base, 
sometimes  measuring  as  much  as  thirty-two  inches  in 
length  ; shoulders  high  and  legs  very  long  ; the  hair 
is  stiff  and  coarse,  of  a dark  greyish  brown,  but  in- 
clining to  white  on  the  legs  and  under-part  of  the 
tail ; it  is  stiffer,  and  more  collected  on  the  withers, 
forming  a kind  of  mane ; eyes  and  ears  large ; hoofs 
broad;  tail  short.  Tlie  female  has  no  horns.  l*he 
lioms  of  the  male,  are  at  first  dagger-shaped,  they 
then  become  divided  into  antlers,  and  at  Are  years 
old  assume  the  form  of  a triangular  plate  denticu- 
lated on  their  outer  edges,  and  supported  on  a pe- 
dicle; at  this  time,  they  have  fourteen  antlers  or 
tooth-like  processes  on  each  horn.  Their  gait  is 
extremely  awkward,  and  their  usual  pace  is  a quick 
trot,  rarely  galloping  even  when  disturbed.  They  are 
believed  to  have  an  ear  more  acute  than  even  their 
sight  or  scent,  which  renders  them  very  dlflicult  to  be 
taken  in  summer  time,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  easily 
caught,  their  slender  legs  breaking  through  the  snow 
at  every  step  ; however  they  are  very  tender-footed, 
and  so  short-winded,  that  a good  runner  will  tire  them 
in  a day.  The  £lk  frequents  Che  margins  of  rivers  and 
lakes  during  summer  time,  and  gets  into  the  water  to 
avoid  the  innumerable  multitude  of  flies  and  mus- 
quitocs  which  torment  it  It  is  more  easily  tamed 
than  any  other  kind  of  Deer,  and  will  follow  their 
keeper  at  hU  call  without  trouble.  Mr.  Livingstone, 
the  President  of  the  New  York  Society,  has  suoceeiled 
in  breaking  them  to  the  yoke,  and  employing  them  in 
agricultunri  purposes ; should  this  plan  be  found  to 
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succeed,  It  will  be  very  advantageous,  as  they  are  less  CERVUS. 
nice  in  their  food  than  horses,  and  will  get  fat  on  hay 
alone.  The  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  coarse  and  tough, 
though  well  tasted  ; its  tongue  is  also  eaten,  and  the 
nose  is  said  so  much  to  resemble  marrow,  that  in 
Canada  it  is  esteemed  a great  dainty.  Native  of  the 
forests  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  America. 

C.  Tarandut,  Lin. ; U lihenne.  Buff. ; Rein  Deer,  Pea. 

About  the  size  of  our  Stags,  but  shorter  and  thicker  in 
the  leg ; the  horns  of  both  male  and  female  are  divided 
into  many  branches,  at  first  these  are  thin  .and  pointed, 
but  us  the  animal  increases  in  age,  they  become  pal- 
mated  and  denticulated  ; they  are  very  long,  and  the 
animal  carries  them  almost  parallel  with  the  back; 
the  hair  on  the  body  is  of  a dark  brown  colour,  on  (he 
neck,  brown  mixed  with  white  ; a large  tuft  of  dirty 
white  hair  bangs  down  from  the  throat,  near  the  top 
of  the  chest ; a large  while  spot,  close  to  the  joint  on 
the  inside  of  each  himi  leg ; the  hoofs  arc  large,  brood, 
deeply  cleft,  and  spreading  out  considerably  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  running  the  animal  makes  much 
noise  by  the  hoofs  being  drawn  forcibly  together.  It 
is  a dull  looking  animal,  and  inhabits  the  frozen 
regions  of  Europe  and  .Asia. 

The  Rein  Deer  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
proofs  of  the  go^ness  of  Providence  towards  his 
creatures  ; without  it  the  ]>oor  Laplander  would  be 
almost  at  a loss  for  food  and  raiment,  but  possessing 
his  Rein  Deer,  he  wants  neither  horse,  nor  sheep,  nor 
oxen.  Seated  in  his  sledge,  which  is  made  very  light 
and  covered  beneath  with  the  skin  of  the  Rein  Deer, 
and  to  which  the  animals  are  yoked  by  a collar,  having 
a trace  brought  under  the  belly  between  the  legs,  and 
fastened  to  the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  the  Laplander 
travels  over  the  country  buried  in  snow,  and  will  per- 
form a journey  of  thirty,  forty,  or  sixty  miles  in  a day ; 
he  guides  them  with  reins  fastened  to  the  horns,  en- 
courages them  with  his  voice,  or  urges  them  with  a 
goad.  Of  course  this  mode  of  travefliiig  can  only  be 
employed  during  the  winter.  At  three  or  four  years 
old  they  are  trained  to  labonr,  and  continue  service- 
able four  or  five  years,  at  which  time  they  are  killed. 

The  flesh  of  the  Rein  Deer  serves  for  food  during  the 
whole  winter;  and  the  tongues  considered  a dainty,  are 
sold  even  into  other  countries.  From  the  sinews  are 
made  thread,  and  when  covered  with  hair  these  are 
employed  os  ropes.  From  the  skins  are  prepared  clothes, 
which  arc  warm  and  suited  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate ; they  serve  also  for  beds  when  spread  on  the 
leaves  of  trees. 

Durii>g  the  winter  time,  the  Rein  Deer  flocks  are 
collected  in  the  vallies,  where  they  are  fed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  moss ; but  os  soon  as  summer  begins, 
they  arc  driven  up  into  the  mountains,  to  avoid  the 
Gnats  and  Gadflies  which  infest  the  lower  regions,  and 
are  peculiarly  troublesome  to  the  Rein  Deer,  settling 
upon  their  horns,  (which  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer arc  extremely  sensitive,)  and  causing  the  animal 
great  pain.  Of  the  Gadfly,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the 
Hein  Deer  arc  so  mneh  in  dread,  that  the  moment  a single 
Fly  is  seen,  the  whole  herd  is  in  motion,  cndcMVOurlng 
to  avoid  it,  by  tossing  (heir  heads,  and  running  among 
one  another  ; but  it  is  in  vain,  fur  the  }ly  deposits  ill 
eggs  under  (he  Rein  Deer's  skin,  where  the  worms 
burrow  and  often  destroy  it. 

Of  course,  as  the  Rein  Deer  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  riches  of  the  Laplander,  constant  attention  to  iU 
3 L 
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CKHVITS.  pre«pr\iitlon  iind  swirity,  is  his  principal  cmployrocnt  j 
>-  ^ each  person  imasessci  a flock  or  flucks  of  Hein  Deer, 

and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  {person  to  hare  five 
hundred  in  a sini^lc  hcrxl,  Kvery  morning  rmd  evening 
during  summer,  the  herdsman  fetc:hcs  his  Deer  to 
be  milked  at  his  cottage,  and  this  is  filled  irith  smoke 
for  the  pui^MJSe  of  driving  away  the  Fly,  and  keeping 
the  animal  quiet  daring  milking-time.  The  female 
gives  about  a pint  of  milk  daily,  which  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  Cow',  but  sweeter  and  more  rwurUbing. 

The  female  breeds  at  two  is  in  season  towards 

the  latter  end  of  .September,  goes  with  young  eight 
months,  and  generally  brings  two  at  a time,  which 
follow  her  for  two  or  three  years. 

liut  few-  attempts  have  b^n  made  to  introduce  the 
Hein  Deer  into  other  climates,  and  these  have  hitherto 
failed.  M.  Ueynard  mentions,  that  some  were  brought 
to  Oantzic,  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  heat. 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  obtained  fire  and  twenty 
Rein  Deer  to  be  sent  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  they 
were  brought  as  far  ns  Stockholm,  but  the  Lap- 
landers. who  temled  them,  refusing  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, fifteen  of  them  were  killed  by  the  wolvea,  and 
the  remainder  soon  died,  as  it  was  believed,  from  the 
warmth  of  the  climate.  In  17S6,  Sir  H.  G.  Liddell 
brought  over  five  Rein  Deer  from  Lapland,  to  which 
five  more  were  added  in  the  following  yparj  they 
produced  young  ones,  but  unfortunately  were  de- 
stroycil  by»  disease  similar  to  the  rot  in  Sheep,  which 
was  attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  pasture  on  which 
they  feed.  Within  the  Inst  few  years,  another  attempt 
to  introdnee  them  into  this  country  haa  been  made 
by  Mr.  llnllnck,  who  sacccedcd  in  premiling  on  a 
Lapland  herdsman,  with  his  wife  and  child  to  accom- 
pany them  to  England;  these  were  exhibited  in  Picca- 
dilly. and  after  the  novelty  had  subsided,  three  of 
them  were  sent  down  to  Abberly  Hill,  in  Worcester- 
shire, the  seat  of  Sir  C.  Smith,  accompanied  by  a 
Lapland  shepherd  ; one  of  them  is  dead,  but  the  other 
two  were  alive  in  January  1844.  What  t>ecame  of  the 
remainder  of  the  flock,  eight  or  ten,  we  do  not  know. 

C.  />a»ui,  Lin. ; C.  Pfof yrems,  Ray ; le  Z>otm,  Buff. ; 
FaUotc  Derr,  Pen.  Antlers  palmated  at  their  ends,  and 
pointing  a tittle  forwards,  branched  behind ; two 
•harp,  slender,  brow  antlers,  above  which  two  small 
branches,  llie  Fallow  Deer  is  less  than  the  .Stag,  its 
colour  variable,  in  winter  of  a dark  brown,  in  summer 
yellow,  spotted  with  white } the  rump  always  white, 
edged  on  etthcr  side  with  a black  stri]>e;  tail  long, 
black  above,  white  beneath.  It  is  found  in  all  Europe, 
but  not  so  commonly  as  the  Stag;  in  England, 
however,  on  Ric  contrary,  the  Fallow  Deer  is  the 
animal  most  frequently  kept  in  our  parks,  and  from 
which  wc  hare  venison. 

filth  rounded  homt, 

C,  Klaphtti,  Lin,;  te  Cerf  cornmnn.  Buff.;  or 
Red  Doer,  Ray,  Pen.  Antlers  long,  upright,  and  much 
branched,  with  slender  brow  antlers  ; erdour  generally 
’ of  a roddish  browm,  with  some  black  upon  the  face,  and 

a black  stripe  down  the  beck  of  the  neck  and  between 
the  shoulders;  this  is  its  summer  coat,  but  in  winter 
It  becomes  a uniform  greyish  brown  ; the  rump  and 
tall  are  always  of  a pale  yellow.  It  is  common  In 
Europe,  the  north  of  A^ia,  Bnrhary,  and  North  Ame- 
rica, and  is  stiU  fmmd  wild  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  begins  to  shed  its  antlers  in  February  or 


March,  aivl  recovers  them  cmnplclcly  in  July.  It  H CERVUS, 
very'  furious  and  dangerous  during  the  rutting  season, 
which  is  in  August  It  is  very  fond  of  iiiflsie,  and  w ill 
stand  listening  to  tlic  sound  of  a pi|>e;  of  this  circum- 
atance,  Playfurd,  in  his  Introdurtiem  to  Music,  gives  a 
curiuns  account,  he  says,  *'  myself,  as  1 travelled  some 
years  since,  near  Royston,  met  a herd  of  Stags,  about 
twenty,  on  the  road,  following  a bog-pi|>e ; while  the 
mu.src  played  they  went  forward,  when  it  ceased  they 
nil  stood  still ; and  in  this  maimer  they  were  brought 
out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court." 

The  Highland  Chiefs  were  accutrtomed  formerly  to 
hunt  the  Red  Deer,  accompanied  by  all  their  clan, 
who  drove  the  game  intf»  the  toils  were  they  were 
alnughtered  by  the  company.  These  hunting  parties, 
however,  were  found  too  frequently  to  be  made  for 
political  purposes,  and  as  such  they  were  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  coarse ; its  skin  is 
employed  in  commerce,  and  from  the  horns  is  ex- 
tracted spirit  of  hartshorn.  As  the  Stag  grows  old  it 
has  lunger  hair  on  the  neck,  giving  it  the  ap|»earance 
of  a mane,  from  which  circumstance  the  ancients  con- 
sidered it  a distinct  species,  and  gave  it  the  name 
Hippelaphiu. 

C.  Canadent'u,  Gmel.  j fe  Ctrf  du  Conada,  Cuv.  • 

Wapeti  9 American  Elk.  This  animal  is  larger  than 
our  Stag,  but  of  the  some  colour ; rts  horns  are  round 
and  much  larger,  but  ore  never  spread  out  at  the  upper 
|uirl  like  those  of  the  Slag.  Cu^  icr  thinks  it  probably 
a variety  of  the  Stag.  Native  of  North  America. 

V,  Firgmianus,  (»mcl. ; le  Cetf  de  la  Louisiane  ou  de 
nrgmie,  ('uv. ; nr^inwn  Derr,  Pen.  About  the  size 
of  the  English  Fallow  Deer;  antlers  slender,  bending 
very  innrh  fonvards,  with  numerous  branches  on  their 
inner  cdgc.s ; no  brow  antlers  ; muzzle  sharper  than 
ours ; of  a bright  yellow  or  buff  in  the  summer,  of  a 
reddish  grey  in  the  winter ; undcr-pnrt  of  tlic  throat 
and  tail  always  white;  the  lower  third  of  the  toil 
black,  and  white  at  ita  tip.  They  are  ver)'  restless 
but  not  fierce ; during  winter  they  feed  on  tlie  moss 
hanging  from  the  trees.  Their  skins  are  a great  article 
of  commerce.  Native  of  Virginia, 

C.  Axis,  Lin. ; le  Cerf  de  Itnde,  Buff. ; Spotted  Axis, 

Pen.  Antlers  slender  and  trifurcated,  the  first  branch 
near  the  base,  the  second  near  the  top,  each  pointing 
outwards.  About  the  size  of  a Fallow'  Deer,  of  a light 
red  colour,  marked  with  white  spots  on  the  body,  and 
a white  stripe  along  the  flanks  ; the  throat  and  nnder- 
part  of  the  tail  while.  Common  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Ganges  and  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylou. 

q H’ith  mall  hortti. — Roiu. 

C.  Capreoius,  Lin. ; le  Ckevrevii  <f  Europe,  Buff,  j 
Roe  Bi/ci, Pen.  Nol  so  large  as  the  Fallow  Deer; 
antlers  upright,  ruj;^cd,  and  trifurcated  ; from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length;  hair  in  summer  very  short 
and  .smooth;  ends  of  the  hwr  red,  roots  grey;  in 
winter  the  liair  becomes  very  long  and  b»»ary,  except 
on  the  back,  where  it  is  very  dark;  legs  slender,  and 
below  the  first  joint  of  the  bind  legs,  a tuft  of  long 
hair;  rump  aud  u«der-|M»rt  of  the  tail  white.  Inhabits 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  trot  found  In  .Africa; 
lives  in  pairs  in  the  forests.  The  flesh  considered 
better  than  that  of  the  Stag. 

r,  Pygarguf,  Pall.;  U f'AetTetrti  ife  Tur/aWe,  Ctiv. j 
Tad-lem  Roe,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  the  last  species, 
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CERVUS.  and  iiimiW  to  it,  but  has  the  hair  longer,  and  the  base 
of  the  antlers  rery  j It  bos  no  tail,  but  a broad 

6>^loN  excrescence  above  the  arms  > the  colour  is 

generally  that  of  the  Roe  Uuck,  but  the  rump  is  while, 
~ ~ which  extends  some  distance  on  the  back.  Found  in 

Russia  and  Siberia. 

C.  Munfjac,  Gmcl. } U Chevrfuil  des  fades,  Cuv.  j Jtib- 
/aeedSfag,  Pen.  Rather  less  than  the  Roe  Buck}  antlers 
trifurcated,  the  up|>er  branch  hooked;  the  antlers 
placed  on  a bony  process  like  a pedestal,  three  inches 
above  the  skull,  which  is  covered  with  hair ; between 
these  roots  a fold  of  skin  clastic  and  unctuous ; the 
fikce  marked  with  three  longitudiiinl  stripes  extending 
from  the  horns  to  the  eyes.  Native  of  Java  and 
Ceylon. 

, C.  Porcitiuf,  Gmcl.  j Porcise  Deer,  Pen.  Antlers 
trifurcated,  thiriecii  inches  long;  body  thick  and 
clumsy,  from  which  circumstance  it  gets  the  name  of 
Deer ; legs  slender;  colour  alxive  and  on  the 
sides  brown  ; belly  and  rump  lighter.  Native  of 
Bengal  and  Borneo. 

(imel. ; tc  Chtcreuil  d' /inerique.  Buff,  j 
Afexicon  Deer,  Pen.  Antlers  strong,  thick,  mid  rugged; 
bending  forwards,  trifurcated  above,  and  having  an 
erect  snag  just  above  the  hose  ; bead  large,  neck 
thick  ; eyes  large  and  bright ; colour  reddish,  and 
when  young,  spotted  with  while.  Native  of  Mexico 
find  HmriL 

See  Lionel  Sys/ema  A<i/ura  ; Buffbn,  //isfoire  Natu* 
reUff  Roll  Synopiis  Quadrvpedun } Cuvier, 

Animal ; Pennant's  Jfulory  of  Quadruptds. 

C'EUVIXJN,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Cbleoplera,  family  Xylophagi.  Generic  character: 
antenne  of  ten  articulations,  the  club  cotistsUng  of 
one  of  two,  nearly  globular  ; mandibuls  not  exserted; 
body  elongate,  narrow ; thorax  much  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  somewhat  squared. 

Type  of  the  genus,  Lyctut  hiiteroideM,  Fab. 

CF^S,  r.*!  Junius  thinks  is  a*kio  to  Bar.  Lai. 

Cass,  n.  Viire,  to  seize  upon.  It  is  probably  no 

Ce'ssob.  J other  than  teu  or  <useuf  from  the  It. 
otsestare,  to  impose  a tax,  (omcmo,)  which  never  is 
imposed  unless  by  an  assize  (nisi  ab  assessn)  of  men 
a])poimed  for  that  purpose.  See  Astaas. 

A ntlmtljr  VC  call  that  vtiich  U imposed  upon  every  man,  belof 
ftitfd  by  Uic  pole,  maa  by  mao,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
tbeir  gondi  and  lands.  Cafl^ca.  FMxmhtA,  Am»o,  15tl3. 

Ecoox.  Bnt  vbat  is  that  vhkb  you  call  ettaet  It  is  a word 
■are  uetuual  among  ui  hers,  thmfora,  (I  pcay  yoe)  expoasJ  tha 
sane. 

IftKX.  Ct$*t  is  Done  other  than  that  vbich  ynnrfelfe  railed  im- 
position,  but  it  is  in  a kind  anaeqnsintrd  perhaps  unto  you. 

5,pnNier.  9‘iru>  •/ tK»  SimU  0/  htUmd,  y.737. 

To  count  the  particular  faults  of  prlrate  men,  should  be  s works 
too  iDhaitc;  yet  kibbc  there  be  uf  that  nature,  tkst  tliousli  they 
be  ill  privatr  ram,  yet  their  eelH  rracbetb  to  a trrnrrall  hurt,  as 
the  extortion  of  sheriA,  and  their  ■ub-shcrifft,  and  bayliffes,  the 
comptiooof  Tictuallers,  cesTMv,  Ac.  U,  M.  p.2M. 

Cats,  out  of  all  cesse.  Cotgmve  says,  sons  resw,  ex* 
mt'ively,  immoderate,  out  of  all  orssc  and  cry, 

1 Cau.  1 prrthee  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  pot  a few  flockea  in 
the  point : the  poore  u wrung  in  the  withers,  out  of  aU 
ersar.  SAtii4jHtre.  l/emry  Jf\  First  Psrt,  fob  53. 

CBISSATION,  iat.  cessarc,  cnsafuoi,  to  cease,  q.  v. 


A leaving,  quitting,  or  discontinuing,  a desisting  or  CE5- 
forbearing  to  do  or  from  doing  any  thing.  SATION. 

To  whom  Jack  Cade  gave  very  (rwMi  Wt  directly  CESSION, 

affinninff  no  tttrssumn  of  arms,  unless  the  kio^  iiv  penon  would  _ *,* 

hear  (he  frirrancea  of  the  suhject  and  past  hi*  priaedy  nurd  for 
tha  rtformation  of  their  wroafpi. 

Jfaier.  Ht»ry  17.  Anm>,  l4S(t 

And  therefore  mnkePytbi^k  truce,  (a*  they  sat)  for  the  while 
with  rice  and  wickednewe,  which  ytm  are  erer  wnnt  to  rhastire 
and  rebuke,  in  all  your  upeeches,  and  rotne  and  ait  dawn  here  by 
us  Hfain,  tkat  logrtber  with  us  i-ou  »iay  search  out  tome  other 
cause  of  ibia  ftsorral  eclijwe  and  ct**mU0H  of  oracles,  which  rtow 
is  to  4}uesti<m.  H0Umm4L  /'/arcrcA.  ful.  lu’d. 

A of  all  hostilities  was  to  beflu  within  two  montlis, 

ami  tn  coittisur  till  all  ww  nnirladed  hy  a eoraplcte  Uvaty,  and 
ratihed  i provided  Urn  Spaoisb  uunurchy  was  tbeu  rulirriy 
restored.  fArs  T'imtt,  Annt,  Anna, 

! am  hr  from  auppwiof  that  the  nuatinn  of  my  porfonuaacas 
will  raise  any  coquiry,  for  1 bare  nevrr  been  nuicb  a favourite 
with  ibe  pubtie,  nor  ran  !>u«Bt  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  iimler- 
taklai^,  t have  been  animsted  by  the  iraards  of  the  liberal,  tbe 
carcases  of  Uie  great,  or  lb«  praises  of  the  eininent. 

7sAfWs*.  Thr  tUtmiter,  Ho.  SOrt. 

CESSA^’IT,  a Writ  given  by  the  sUt.  of  Glocester, 

6 Ed.  1.  ch.  Iv.  and  Westminster,  9,  13  Ed.  L ch.  xxL 
issuing  out  of  Chancery,  to  enable  a landlnni  to  recover 
against  his  tenant  lands  held  by  him,  in  the  event  of 
his  neglecting  to  pay  his  rent  or  perfornt  the  services 
by  which  he  held  the  land,  and  not  having  a sufHcient 
distress  u)wn  the  lands  but  suffering  it  to  lie  fresh  for 
tn*o  following  years.  By  the  13  Ed.  I.  ch.  xli.  In  the 
event  of  religious  houses  having  lauds  given  them  on 
condition  of  giving  alms,  maintaining  a Chantry  or 
a light  in  a church,  and  neglecting  to  do  so  for  (wo 
years,  the  sante  Writ  is  given  to  the  donor  and  his 
heirs  to  recover  the  lands.  It  is  now  however  quite 
obsolete. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  statutes  were 
founded,  seems  to  have  caused  the  statutes  4 Geo.  U. 
ch.  xxviii.and  11  Geo.  II.  cb.  xix.  tohave  been  enacted. 

The  former  enables  landlords  who  b.ive  a right  by  law 
of  re-entry  for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  serve  ejoct- 
menU  on  Ihcir  tenants  when  half  a year's  rent  is  due, 
and  no  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises.  The  latter 
enacts  that  where  ojiy  tenant  by  lease  at  rack-rent,  or 
where  the  rent  shall  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the 
yearly  value,  shall  he  one  year's  rent  in  nrrear  and  shall 
desert  the  premises,  leaving  the  same  uncultivated  or 
unoccupied,  so  that  no  sufficient  distress  can  he  had, 
two  Justices  of  the  peace  shall,  after  certain  forms  are 
gone  through,  give  ilic  landlord  possession,  and  the 
lease  bccomt^  void.  The  1st  (teo.  IV.  ch.  Ixxxvti. 
also  gives  facility  to  landlords  to  recover  poKsc*»iun, 
where  tenants  bold  over  after  the  expiration  of  their 
interest. 

CE^SSION,  I*at.  crt/cfc,  to  go,  to  go 

<'R'sHiai.K.  >away. 

Cs'ssiaiLfTY.  J A going  away  from,  quitting,  or 
forsaking,  yielding,  giving  up,  resigning.  Yielding 
or  giving  way,  sc.  to  pressure,  to  auy  external  force. 

That  It  la  tha  sqmil  prwacr*  of  the  air  nn  all  aidra  upuo  the 
bmlln  that  are  la  it,  which  cauaeth  the  eaay  ccanca  uf  its  parU, 
may  b«  orfuad  from  bmee. 

BnyU.  A‘re>  Fx^rrimenli.  FAynn-metksmUsl,  exp.  1. 

Bnt  laetly,  If  the  parta  of  the  airuckrn  body  he  ao  caaily  rtuiAU, 
u without  dtficultv  the  atrokc  raa  divide  them,  tbca  U cniere 
ialo  soch  a body  till  It  has  speat  its  force. 

lUghf.  On  Bsditt,  cK  U. 

3 lS 
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CKSSION.  Thrrc  ii  to  b«  furt)i«r  DoCeJ  that,  if  tl*e  tubject  itrocVcn  be  of 
_ * a proportionate  ctui^Utp,  it  Bcnni  to  dall  aod  tleadea  tbe  ttroke  { 

CfiSTUM.  wl*er«ai  if  Uic  thin^  itrockea  be  bard,  the  atroke  aecma  to  loae  no 
^ ^ ^ \ force,  but  to  vork  a ^cater  effect.  ^ cb.  ix. 

Voiir  Lordabip  will  &nd  in  Mr.  Hyde'a  letter  two  puinta,  opoci 
wbicb  tbe  Prince  deairrd  na  to  writ*  tbia  ordioary  ; one  about  cb« 
latufaetioB  of  bis  debta  from  Spain  by  tbe  m*i*a  of  Macatrkbt  } 
tbe  otber  about  tbe  Prioecaa’a  portion. 

Sir  MW.  Tfmfit.  LtUtrt  fa  the  Kirng  mmi  Pr»c<  ^ Orange. 

CiasioN,  Csssio,  in  Lav,  a ceasing,  ykldlng  up  or 
giring  over.  In  Ecclesiastical  matters,  it  is  the  ac> 
ceptauce  of  a Benefice  which  cannot  be  held  conipa> 
tibly  with  any  other  without  dispensation  or  being 
otherwise  qualified.  I'hus  if  a parson  possessed  of 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  is  promoted  to  a Bishopric, 
and  no  dispensation  is  granted  to  hold  them  in  com> 
tnendem  with  the  Bishopric,  such  benefices  upon  the 
Bishop's  consecration  become  void,  and  arc  in  low  said 
to  be  void  by  Cession,  and  the  right  of  presentation  to 
them  for  the  neat  turn  belongs  to  tbe  Crown  instead 
of  the  Patron.  For  the  caiises  of  voidance  of  benefices, 
the  persons  entitled  to  dispensations  and  the  otber 
qualifications,  see  slat.  21  Henry  Vlll.ch.ziii.  By  law 
in  Ireland,  no  person  can  take  any  dignity  or  benefice 
there  until  he  has  resigned  any  preferment  he  may 
have  in  England,  by  which  resignation  the  King  is 
deprived  of  the  next  presentation.  11)is  was  agreed 
in  in  the  case  of  tbe  Bishops  of  Durham  and 

Salisbury,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Bundle  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Derry.  See  Burns's  Ecrirriarfical  X.otc, 
vol.  i.  p.  I07.  j4t>oidanct. 

In  the  event  of  a Cession  taking  place  under  the 
statute,  the  benefice  is  so  far  void  upon  institution  to 
the  second  living,  that  the  patron  it  entitled  to  present, 
but  it  will  not  lapse  against  the  patron  from  the  time 
of  institution,  unless  notice  be  given  him ; it  will 
however  frtmi  the  time  of  induction.  2 WiU.  Hep,  2oo. 
3 Burr.  Rep.  1504. 

CEST,  a.  1^1.  ces/irs;  Gr.  Ciaguivin  acit 

ptcfirm,  and  so  called  a ttttrrtTy,  i,  e.  puitgere,  quia  aeffs 
compMncfiuai5ur  e/aiorntum. 

Vonnir  Fsney  thus,  to  o>e  dirinest  lumr, 

To  whom,  {iri^psr’d  ukI  bath’d  id  hesren, 

The  cv<r  ofsmpirst  powrr  U grivea, 

To  few  tbe  itod-Hkc  gift  aolgn*. 

To  gird  their  birst  proplirtk  luios, 

Aod  gate  ber  rttioos  wild,  «nd  feel  anmixt  Iter  flaonc. 

CW/ritr.  Ode  •«  the  Pitrticat  rAorsrfer. 

CESTRTJM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  P««- 
Idndrur,  order  .Vemo^ynto,  natural  order  Saittnete.  Ge- 
neric character  : corolla  funncl-sh.aped,  laclnia;  acute, 
marginale } anthers  fot.-anglcd  j berry  one  or  two- 
■ celled  ; seeds  few,  angled. 

Persoon  describes  sixteen  species,  natives  of  hot 
climates. 

CESTDM,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  Rndiaires  Wo- 
lattet  of  Lamarck  j /Iral^phes  tibree  {Acalcpha  lihera, 
Cuv.)  of  the  R^gne  Aninxal.  Generic  character : body 
free,  gelatinous,  transjmrcnt,  very  long,  horixontal, 
flattened  at  the  aides  j having  above  four  close  costs, 
transverw,  ciliated  throughout  their  whole  length  j 
mouth  single,  situated  at  the  upper  surface,  equidistant 
from  both  extremities  of  the  body.  Lamarck, 
joni  rirrl.  ii.  p.  4#>4. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  marine  animals  disco- 
vered by  MM.  and  Lcrueur.  l*hcro  is  but  one 


known  species,  C.  IVNerts,  which  was  found  in 
Mediterranean. 

CESUKE,  Lat.  catnra.  See  C^svaA,  ante. 


tbe  CBSTUM. 


ClITONIA 


Vulg&r  Unnxgw  tbit  whnt 
tVonU,  sod  swecbina*,  aud  be  scant 
Uf  true  ti»euorv, 
j^rran  Rime  luth  so  sbiueil, 

Tast  they  long  since  bare  refused, 

Other  eeoMtfe. 

Ben  Jnnenn,  I'mdencneHt.  A fit  of  lUtne  ngaiiut  Rime, 


CETACEOLTS,  atlj.  Lat.  cefej  of  uncertain  origin ; 
a whale. 

In  crrocrMfi  fiftbes,  or  u tbe  Latins  r*II  them,  srn-bewts,  tbe 
tail  hath  a lUffrreat  positioa  from  what  U batb  ia  all  other  fishes, 
for  whereas  in  these  it  is  erected  per|icMlkular  to  tbe  faorizoo,  ia 
ibcin  it  Iks  |iarallel  thereto  partly  to  supply  tbe  tue  of  U»e  binder- 
pair  of  ftru,  whkh  ibcK  creatures  lack,  and  partly  to  raise  and 
drprcM  the  body  at  pleasure. 

Ray.  Oh  the  CrrmtUm,  part  i. 

NolwilhsUadiogthe  many  part*  and  properties  which  cerecMws 
ftslics  have  in  common  witli  land  animals,  yet  there  still  reinaio 
others,  that  in  a natural  arrangement  of  tbe  animal  kingdom,  must 
determioe  us,  after  tbe  examole  of  the  illustrioua  Kay,  to  place 
them  in  the  rank  of  tubes}  and  fur  the  same  resuolU,  that  hr*C 
ofsntefflatk  writers  aMigoa. 

PeHnant.  Zoology,  class  Ir.  Fiiher. 


CETHOXIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Lepidoptcra,  family  PapiUonidet.  Generic  cha- 
racter : i«lpi  compressed,  se^Ktralcd  by  on  obvious 
notch } under  wings  strongly  embracing  the  abdomen. 

Chrysalis  suspended  only  by  the  extremity,  and 
never  enclosed. 

Type  uf  the  genus,  C Cydippe,  Fab. 

CETONIA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUi^lera,  family  Settratustdes.  Generic  cha- 
racter : anteiime  short,  terminated  by  a club  of  three 
lamelts  j labium  bidden  } mandibulse  small,  mem- 
branous ; moxills  membranous  and  villous  at  the  apex; 
labial  palpi  at  the  sid»  of  the  labium  ; thorax  trian- 
gular, the  point  truncated  } outer  edge  of  the  elytra 
shaqily  sinuated  near  the  base. 

Type  of  the  genus,  C.  Aarata,  Foh. 

The  CetoHue  arc  distinguished  from  most  others  of 
the  family  to  which  they  belong,  by  the  construction 
of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  os  well  as  by  their  habits. 
Fecdingexclusivelyon  thefurinaand  nectar  of  flowers, 
the  maxille  and  inandibulae  are  alike  unfit  for  dividing 
hard  substances,  and  tbe  edges  of  the  former  arc  fur- 
nished with  a sort  of  hairy  appendage.  Unlike  many 
of  their  congeners  they  arc  not  only  entirely  harmless, 
but  from  their  colours  and  the  situations  in  which 
they  arc  found,  they  arc  extremely  pleasing.  Tbe 
common  Golden  Chaffer,  (C.  Aurata,)  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  English  insects,  is  constantly  found  in 
flowers,  and  es|>ec'ially  on  the  rase,  collecting  and 
eating  the  farina  from  the  anthers,  by  means  of  tho 
little  brush  with  which  the  jaws  ore  furnished.  Some 
of  the  foreign  species  arc  among.st  the  most  beautiful 
of  known  insects  : and  Latrcille  informs  us  that  there 
is  a species  found  in  New  Holland,  which  gives  the 
representation  of  the  Oq>bean  lyre,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, of  a golden  colour,  on  a brilliant  green 
ground. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Ants,  which  not  only  attack 
and  destroy  small  anlnwl*  that  trespass  upon  their  ter- 
ritories, but  even  sally  forth  in  myriads  in  search  of 
them,  never  injure  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  Golden 
Chaffer,  when  they  arc  accidentally  found  in  their 
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CETOKIA.  The  Urva  is  very  o^n  found  in  the  moist  soil 

— underoeath  the  habitations  of  the  Red  Ant,  (/^rmica 
CEYLON,  rv/a.)  It  burrows  by  mean.s  of  its  head  and  feet,  and 
lives  upon  the  soil  which  it  inhabits  j but  it  is  pro- 
bably necessary  that  it  should  contain  a considerable 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter.  After  passing  at  least 
two  years,  according  to  the  observations  of  De  Geer, 
in  the  larva  state,  about  the  month  of  June  or  July 


they  form  a very  curious  cocoon,  of  an  elongated  oval  CETONIA. 
form,  externally  rough  and  unequal,  the  surf^  being 
composed  of  grains  of  sand,  little  stones,  8tc.  It  is  CF-VLON. 
almost  as  bard  as  mortar,  and  the  inner  surface  U *"v"^ 
smooth  and  black,  composed  of  very  fine  earth,  well 
cemented  together. 

The  pu|ia  remains  about  a month  or  rather  more, 
when  tl^  perfect  insect  comes  forth. 


CEYLON. 


CEYLON,  the  lai^st  of  the  Indian  Islands,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a narrow  strut  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  btf  and  9^  north  latitude,  and  between 
79'^  S2(/  and  SI**  50'  east  longitude.  Its  form  is  nearly 
oval  j the  highest  ground  is  near  its  southern  extre- 
mity, whence  the  mountains  gradually  sink  into  an 
extensive  table-land,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
Islond)  and  a belt  of  rich  alluvial  earth  watered  by 
numerous  streams  from  the  central  heights,  nearly 
encircles  the  wliole  Island.  In  a few  places,  consider- 
able branches  diverging  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  terminate  at  the  coast  in  bold  promontories. 
Such  arc  Dondera-hend,  the  southernmost  pointof  the 
Island,  (5®  56'  N.,  flO°  35'  E-)  and  Ihe  high  land  near 
TrincomaU,  (8®33'N.,  81*  1?'  E.)  on  Us  north-eastern 
side.  The  line  of  coast  is  frequently  broken  by  inlets 
of  the  sea  ( particularly  to  Ihe  north,  where  there  is  the 
peninsula  of  Jafnapatam  and  a cluster  of  islets  sepa- 
rated hy  narrow  channels  from  the  body  of  the  Island, 
^mste  •jTic  internal  table-land  and  mountains  in  C'eylon 
“®**^“*have  precisely  the  .same  effect  as  the  G'hiits  and  ele- 
vated level  of  which  they  arc  the  boundaries,  in  the 
adjoining  peninsula  of  India.  Thus  a barrier  is  pre- 
sented here,  as  there,  to  the  progress  of  the  periodical 
winds,  (monsoons,)  and  a corresponding  change  of 
season  takes  place.  From  May  to  July,  when  the 
south-west  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  hurricanes  of  wind,  torrents  of  rain, 
and  tremendous  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are 
experienced  on  the  western  coast  of  Ceylon,  while 
c^m  dr>-  weather  prevails  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
side  of  the  Island,  os  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel. But  in  October  and  November,  when  the 
eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  is  visited  by  the  north- 
east monsoon,  the  rains  fall  abundantly  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  of  Ceylon,  while  on  the  opposite 
shores  it  is  the  driest  sc.'ison  of  the  year.  The  climate, 
la  the  central  region,  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  cout,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  elevation.  The 
periodical  rains  there  fall  in  March  and  .April  j but  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  Island,  they  are  heavier  and 
accomjwmied  by  severer  storms  than  are  common  in 
the  Uble-land  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Being  so  near  the  equinoctial  line,  there  would  be 
little  variation  of  temperature  or  seasons  in  this  Island 
were  it  not  for  the  intiuence  of  the  monsoons.  The 
difference  between  the  longest  and  the  shortest  day  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  coolest  season 
is  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  monsoons.  The  greatest  beat,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  fell  at  the  opposuc  period  of  the 
year ; 50  that  the  j>eople  of  Ceylon,  though  Ij  ing  to  the 


north  of  the  line,  have  the  same  succession  of  seasons 
as  their  neighbours  under  the  southern  tropic.  Their 
spring  lasts  firom  October  to  Ihe  end  of  December, 
summer  from  January  to  March,  autumn  from  April 
to  June,  and  winter  from  July  to  September  } but  it 
is  tbc  different  degree  of  dryness  or  moisture  rather 
than  of  beat  and  cold,  which  distinguishes  the  various 
periixls  of  the  year  in  Ceylon.  The  sea-breezes  mode- 
rate the  heat  on  the  coast ; but  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  ore  not  of  a suflicieut  height  to  occasion  a very 
sensible  reduction  in  the  temperature,  so  that  the 
central  regions  are  often  hotter  than  the  low  land  near 
the  sea  : they  are  also  much  less  healthy,  but  their 
insalubrity  may  be  ascribed  to  the  vast  extent  of  un- 
cleared forest,  the  invariable  generator  of  intermittent 
fevers  in  tropical  countries. 

At  Trincomald  and  Point  de  Galle,  there  are  bar-  Hiiboon. 
hours  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  and  the 
roads  of  Colombo  afford  a secure  anchorage  at  certain 
seasons  ^ small  vesseb  also  can  find  shelter  in  four 
ports  on  the  south-east,  and  five  on  the  north-west 
coast. 

The  rivers  are  all  inconsiderable,  except  the  Mahk-  Rirm 
ville-gfongh  and  MuUvadda,  (Rowan-goUa  or  Kalnni- 
gan^  in  some  maps.)  Both  spring  from  the  declivities 
of  Adaot's  Peak,  (called  Somanala  Sri-pnda  by  the 
natives  ^)  but  the  first  running  nearly  due  north  for 
about  fifty  miles,  makes  a bend  almost  at  right  angles 
near  Kandi,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  follotving 
the  line  of  the  Dumbere  hills  with  a direction  almost 
due  west,  turns  again  suddenly  to  tbc  north  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cutapanahaj,  whence  it  runs  almost  in  a straight 
line  for  nearly  sixty  miles,  and  then  forms  an  exten- 
sive delta,  of  which  the  northern  branch  called  Pachen- 
kinga-iir.  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Trincomulc,  in  6*26' 

N.  ami  81*  15'  E.  The  Mu1ivad<)a  takes  a north- 
westerly course,  and  after  a large  circuit  and  a direction 
due  west  for  several  miles,  reaches  Ihe  sea  at  .Miuwal, 
a small  di.stancc  to  the  north  of  Colombo ; sending  out 
several  inferior  branches,  and  forming  a small  delta  on 
the  low-lands  on  the  coast.  AA'idc  beds  of  rock,  and 
a rapid  descent  from  the  hills  into  the  plain,  render 
both  these  rivers  unfit  for  navigation  at  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sen. 

There  arc  also  several  lakes  of  great  utility,  for  the  L&ket. 
ready  means  of  communication  and  supply  of  fish 
which  they  afford.  Those  best  known  ore  the  logiines 
on  Ihe  western  co;ist  near  Nigombo  and  Colombo  j 
but  there  arc  also  some  considerable  sheets  of  water 
in  the  interior,  the  l.xrgcst  of  which  is  the  Padiviel 
C'olom,  a tank  of  several  mile.s  in  circumference.  The 
Caltd-arre  tank,  on  the  borders  of  tbc  Mantotte  and 
NunaUin  districts,  not  far  from  the  north-western  coast. 
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CEYLOX.  the  next ; to  which  the  lake  or  unk  of  Miocry,  at  the  aiul  the  whole  space  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  CE^XON 
-V— ^ ionree  of  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Mabk-viUe>  |»araUels  of  northern  latitude,  i»  one  uninterrupted  ^ _ • 

nearly  in  lat.  8°  N.  and  long.  HI®  E.  U not  plain.  The  table-land  is  called  by  the  Sing  halese 
greatly  inferior.  thcuiselves  Ktutdi-tida,  i.  e.  the  summit  of  the  hills, 

Teiritoml  The  territorial  dmsions  of  the  Island  have  varied  (Kuox,i.  p.  1. -)to  cd.)  The  plaios  aiul  vallies  arc  well 
divisions,  with  the  revolutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposetl.  It  waternl,  but  very  rocky  j ami  are  therefore  productive 
was  probably,  w hen  discovered  by  the  rortugiiesc,  at  only  on  the  more  gentle  dccUvilies : hut  the  flat  coun- 
thc  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  divided  into  a try  below  the  mountains  is  covered  with  toresta  for- 
number  of  |»eUy  States,  all  acknowledging  the  supre-  nierly  cncounigctl  in  ibcir  growth  as  a protection 
macy  of  one,  but  continually  at  war  with  each  other,  against  mvasioii.  l/di-pfiiat  and  DcleawUgu  (Dclus- 
Their  iuleslinc  feuds  facilitated  the  progress  «»f  the  bang)  lietween  Kandi  and  Adam’s  Teuk,  an«!  the  large 
Portuguese  anus,  and  for  u short  time  the  whole  Island  Province  ttf  Uva  ore  the  districts  most  clear  of  wood, 
was  virtually  subject  to  the  King  of  Portugal  •,  but  (Knox,  5.) 

when  the  Dutch  flrsi  landed  on  it,  in  M50I,  the  Por-  The  mountainous  region  docs  not  in  general  exceed  Moimtaias. 
tuguesc  had  been  driven  frtmi  the  interior,  and  the  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  elevation 
Chief,  who  was  paramount,  if  not  sole  possessor  of  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  higher  tmets  nro 
cctUral  country,  w as  resident  at  Kandi,  which  has  ever  nsually  of  small  extent ; one  of  w hich,  the  centre 
since  been  the  scat  of  the  native  government.  nearly  in  Ut.  d®  StY  N.  and  long.  81®  E.  rises  4(XX) 

The  diflereut  .States  into  which  this  Island  is  said  f^et,  and  it  is  only  about  twelve  miles  long  by  two  or 
to  have  been  ftiicieiitly  divided,  were  seven  in  iiumWr:  three  wide.  Another,  called  Nuwera-eliya,  not  far 
1.  Kotta,  the  jmramount  state,  Deiiwakn.  3.  Uva,  from  the  last,  rises  8000  feet,  and  has  a eircam- 
•4.  Kandi,  5.  Sitiwaka,  6.  Seven  Kories,  7.  ChilfitS.  In  ference  of  less  than  twenty  miles.  The  highest  peaks 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  however,  they  however  rise  considerably  above  this  elevation  j Adam's 
were  reduced  to  six  j and  Rdjk  >ing‘ha,  the  .*<oven.*tgn  Peak,  (l^ro  d’Adam  of  She  Portuguese,  Samanala  of 
then  reigning,  divided  his  Empire  into  Prineipalitlca,  the  Singhalese,)  Is  upwards  of  bOUO  feet  in  perpendu 
Counties,  Marquisates,  and  Lordships,  in  imitation  of  cular  height,  and  Nainane  Kuli  Katult,  the  next  in  ele- 
the  Euru{>cnn  distinctions  of  rank  and  territory,  an  vation,  is  alx>n(  5500  feet  high,  'i^he  average  height 
account  of  which  he  had  received  from  the  Portuguese  of  the  hilly  region  between  the  mountains  and  the 
and  Dutch.  shore,  may  be  estimated  at  500,  and  that  of  the  shore 

The  maritime  belt,  which  for  nearly  three  eenturies  or  level  near  the  sea,  at  fifty  feet, 
has  belonged  either  entirely,  or  in  ptui^,  to  some  Euro-  The  whole  of  the  Island  seems  to  consist  of  primi-  Qcolo^. 
pean  power,  is  divided  into  the  twelve  following  Dis*  tire  rock,  presenting  an  endless  store  of  varieties,  but 
tricts,  beginning  from  the  north,  and  passing  by  the  fewdiflferent  species.  Granite  and  gneiss  arc  those 
W'cst  and  south  to  the  east;  1.  Jafnapatnam,  the  which  prevail  ^ quartz,  hornblende,  dolomite,  and  a few 
Wannia  Country  j these  two  occupy  the  whole  of  the  others  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  The  two  first 
northern  extremity  of  the  Island,  3.  Man-&r,  4.  Pute-  ore  continually  passing  into  each  other,  ami  assuming 
lam,  5.  Childd,  6.  Colombo,  7>  L'altura,  ft.  GalM,  9.  novel  and  embarrassing  appearances.  Uegulnr  granite, 

Miitura,  10.  Magam-pattu,  11.  Botticalh,  1?.  Trinco-  w'hich  is  not  very  common,  occurs  near  Peunt  de  (talle. 


mol^. 

Subdivi-  The  central  region,  formerly  railed  the  Kingdom  of 

slooft.  Kandi,  is  subdivided  into  forty-six  Provinces,  in  no  less 
than  seven  of  which  not  a single  place  is  marked  in 
the  latest  maps  so  thinly  ii  this  country  peopled,  or 
so  little  has  it  been  explored,  even  since  the  whole 
formed  a part  of  the  British  territory.  The  subdivi- 
sions  of  the  soil  are  as  fo11(»ws  : each  Dessaveny  or 
province  is  divided  Into  Kories  ordistricts,  each  Korlc 
into  Pattfis  or  hundreds}  each  Pattd  into  Gammes  or 
iow'nsliips  } each  (iamme  into  villages. 

The  interior,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is 
extremely  mountaiftous,  and  the  culminating  point 
seems  to  lie  (he  forked  and  conical  mountain  called 
Adam’s  Peak  by  the  Musulman  and  older  Christian 
writers,  and  .Sminuala  SrI-pnda  or  Ilamalcllc  by  the 
Sing  halese  j the  former  of  these  names  being 
doubtless  the  Pali,  and  the  latter  the  vulgar  Sing- 
halese name  for  " the  Impression  of  the  sacred  foot,'* 
and  easily  reducible,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  its 
oripnal  form  by  a Sanscrit  scholar.  This  remarkable 
pcA,  visible,  as  Valentyn  informs  ns.  (v.  .3?5,)  more 
than  forty  miles  out  at  sea,  is  on  object  of  the  most 
profound  veneration  to  all  the  worshippers  of  Bud- 
d ha,  who  make  pilgrimages  to  its  holy  shrines  and 
oratories.  Prom  tbU  point,  the  mountains  branch 
out  in  various  directions  and  enclose  two  areas  of  very 
high  lable-liind  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  Island  ; 
the  declivity  to  the  south  and  west  is  far  more  rapid 
and  precipitouj  than  that  to  the  north  tad  cost} 


Graphic  granite  on  the  sea-shore  near  Trincomald, 
sienite  near  .Atgalle  and  IVJeddc-mnhh-nuwern  to  the 
east  of  Kandi.  (rnebs  is  more  abundant  than  granite, 
and  is  nowhere  found  in  greater  beauty  than  at  Ama* 
napdra,  (7®  15'N.,  MY*  3o'  E.)  In  some  places  the  rock 
might  be  termed  Adularia  nr  fclspar-roc-k,  such  is 
the  prctloininanre  of  those  elements.  Quartz  in  veins 
and  embedded  masses  occurs  neorTriiicomalti  j itisem- 
bedded  in  granitic  rocks.  Pun*  Imnildcnde  and  prirol- 
time  green-stone  are  found  near  Kandi  and  on  Adam’s 
Peak.  Dolomite  occurs  only  in  the  interior,  and  Is 
found  near  Kandi  oiid  Badul'ln,  in  Dumbera,  M6icl^, 
Safifra-gamnic  and  Uva.  It  seltlom  forms  enlira  hills  ; 
Nalsndc,  (in  7®  35'  N.)  nearly  due  north  of  Kamil,  is 
nn  instanre  of  H in  that  form.*  Very  r»unierf»us  varieties 
of  it  are  found.  It  is  much  u»ed  for  making  lime,  and 
contains  the  nitre  raves,  w hich  are  among  the  remark- 
able object*  in  Ceylon.  There  are  no  n>cks  of  recent 
formation  except  at  Jnfnn|>atnam,  and  in  the  level  belt 
near  the  ara.  Near  the  former,  grey  or  light  brown 
lime-stone,  fine-grained,  compact  with  a conchoidal 
fracture,  is  found  in  great  abundance  ; it  occurs  in  all 
the  level  land  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isl^d, 
great  part  of  which  has  been  recently  recovered  from 
the  sea.  Sand-stone  is  the  pr^aillng  rock  along  the 
remainder  of  the  const.  It  horizontal  beds  along 

the  bench  and  seldom  extend*  beyond  it.  These  slonea 
are  both  extremely  well  adapted  for  lime  and  architec- 
tural purpose*  ; they  are  easily  worked  and  easily 
removed  at  the  proper  season. 
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CEYLON.  Tlje  minerals  of  Ceylon  may  be  referred  to  the  rocks 
to  which  ibry  belong  ; first  the  gniuite.and  secondly 
Mloenlo^y  dolomite;  the  majority  belong  to  the  former.  Iron 
MeuU.  mangimese  are  the  only  inetAls  hitherto  found. 

The  former  ts  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  valued 
and  worked  by  the  natives.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
vein  of  iron  ore  has  yet  been  discovered.  Grey,  I.e. 
the  black  oxUle  of  manganese,  is  found  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Safi5ra*gamnie  and  Uva.  It  occurs  only  in 
small  masses,  and  has  not  yet  l>een  api>lied  to  any 
useful  purjK)se.  No  other  metal  has  yet  been  met 
with,  nor,  as  Dr.  I>a%'y  thinks,  (p.  19)  exists  in  the 
Island.  The  gems  arc  probably  derived  fn)m  the 
granite  rock,  though  now  collected  only  in  the  alluvial 
tracts.  1.  All  tbev^ieties  of  quart!  are  common, espe- 
cially rock-crystal,  mnethysi,  mse-quarte,  cal’s-eye, 
and  prase.  The  latter  is  rare,  and  found  prtnciimlly 
about  Trincomol<5.  Irnn-flint  is  not  iincoinnion  in  the 
high  lands  about  Kundi,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mahh-villc- 
gaii^,  and  in  granite  rocks.  Chalcedony,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  suppose,  exists  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior.  Hyalite  is  extremely  rare,  being  found 
only  in  the  nitrous  caverns  in  DCimbera. 

8.  Topaz  and  short  arc  the  only  species  belonging 
to  the  family  denominated  firom  the  latter.  The  for- 
mer is  commonly  called  '*  the  white  snjqjhire,”  and 
occurs  in  the  alluvion  of  granitic  rock.  The  latter  is 
not  very  abundant.  Tourmaline  is  rare  and  but  indif- 
ferent. Emeralds  and,  prohably,  beryls  have  been 
erroneously  assigned  to  Ceylon. 

3.  I'hc  garnet  fiimily  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite. 
The  former  affords  the  common  garnet  almost  every 
where.  The  precious  garnet  is  bedded  in  bumblcndc, 
is  rare  and  of  a b«ul  quality.  C.'innamon-stone  (found  no- 
where else)  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Ma- 
tura  Dbtrict.  A doubtful  and  jiccutiar  variety  of  it  Is 
found  ncstr  Colombo. 

4.  The  zircon  family  U richer  here  than  any  where 
else,  but  is  cosfiaed  to  Malum  and  Safera-gamme. 
Common  zircon,  hyacinth,  ami  ii  third  arc  often  met 
with.  The  latter  is  massive,  opaque,  uncrystallized, 
and  of  a dark  brown  colour,  found  in  pieces  weighing 
tivo  or  three  ounces.  They  ore  found  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  the  yellow  ones  are  sold  by  the  natives  as 
topazes,  the  red  ns  rubies,  and  the  light  grev  as  dia- 
monds. On  a «ma11  island  in  Rclli-gammc  Hay, and  near 
that  town,  zircon  is  found  disseminated  through  a rock 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  ami  »horU. 

5.  The  ruby  family  abounds.  iipineU  is  the  most 
rare  ; it  U found  in  specinums  of  clay-iron  ore.  Sap- 
phire is  much  more  common  ajul  abounds  in  Matura 
and  Safera-gainme.  The  purple  variety  or  Oriental 
amethyst  is  rare.  A green  variety  still  more  so;  as 
Is  also  the  black.  C'orundtun  is  not  so  common  as 
the  .sapplure.  Uutlagamiuana,  (6®  55'  N.,  81®  35'  E.) 
in  Uva,  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  it  abounds  j 
and  there  it  U found  in  the  bed  of  a stream.  It  fre- 
quently forms  iix-ftided  prisms,  and  is  commonly  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  thence  called  kurundu-galle,  i.  c. 
cinnamon-slonc,  by  theuatives.  Reducedto  apowder, 
it  U used  by  lapidaries  and  armourers  as  a polishing 
xnaterial,  and  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  an 
excellent  horn  made  by  the  natives,  in  which  H is 
combined  w ith  kapitla,  a kind  of  resin. 

6.  Of  the  felspar  family,  there  is  table-spar, 
already  nan>ed,  and  uU  the  sub-spccies  of  felspar, 
viz,  adularia.  Labrador-stone,  common  and  compact 


fels[u«r.  The  second  of  these  U found  at  Trlncomal^  CEYLON, 
only,  in  a bed  of  graphic  granite  ; the  otiicrs  are  com-  ^ — 1_ ~ 

mon  in  granite  and  gneiss.  Adularia  is  very  abundant 
near  Kandi. 

7.  Of  the  hornblende  family  the  only  species  yet 
observevl  arc  common  honildende  arwi  glossy  ire- 
molitc,  the  latter  In  a vein  of  quartz  near  Trincomal^. 

8.  Fitch-stone  U found  near  the  same  place  in 
granite. 

9.  Mica  often  occurs  in  laige  plates  embedded  in 
grranite  and  gneiss.  It  is  used  as  an  ornament  by  the 
natives.  Common  chlorite,  disseminated  through 
quartz,  is  occasionally  seen  both  at  TrincomsU;  and 
Galle.  Green  earth  has  been  found  nowhere  exccjit 
at  AUpfita,  (6®  55^  N.,  81®  30'  E.)  in  Lower  Uva, 
where  it  is  embedded  in  clay.  Its  colour  is  some- 
times a ligltt  apple-green. 

10.  Dolomite,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  talc  are 
the  only  minerals  of  the  magnesia  family  observed  by 
Dr.  Davy  in  Ceylon.  Tbe  second,  which  is  on  ex- 
tremely rare  mineral,  is  only  found  in  a nitre  cave  in 
the  valley  of  Maturatta  (<S°  85'  N.,  8F  "Zt/  K.)  It 
companies  dolomite,  and  is  included  in  gneiss.  It  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  white-washing  their  temples. 

Talc  is  very  rare,  and  found  only  in  IXimbcra,  united 
with  cali  xpar,  felspar,  amt  quartz. 

11.  The  only  pure  calcareous  ininerolH  areeolcspar, 
antydresus  gr|>sum,  and  calointer;  the  two  first  occur, 
wcU-cnstallizcd,  in  the  nitre  cave  ju.st  mentioned. 

The  last  is  not  uncommon  ; it  abounds  in  Mdtcld  and 
Uva,  encrusting  rocks  of  dolomite  and  gneiss. 

18.  Graphite  and  sulphur  sixm  to  l>c  the  only  two 
inflammable  minerals  found  in  Ceylon.  Graphite, 
which  is  common,  dispersed  in  small  scales  through 
gneis.s,  is  found  in  smsifl  masses  embeddc<l  in  tbe  same 
nM‘k,  near  Balangoddd  In  Upper  S.afcra-gamnie.  8ul- 
|>bur  IS  very  rare,  but  is  probably  found  combined 
with  quartz  and  felspar  near  Mcinura,  the  north- 
eastern district  of  Dumbem. 

The  dolomite  rock  affords  two  kinds  of  minerals  ; 
the  first  common  to  it  and  granite,  the  seciuid  )iecu* 
liar  to  it.  To  the  former  belong  irtin  pyrites,  mica, 
white  clay,  and  graphite  ; to  the  latter  three  only, 

VIZ.  ceylanite,  OfKitite,  and  n suppoee4l  variety  of  the 
cinnamon-stone.  Ceylanite  is  abundant,  )>oth  crystal- 
lized and  amorphous,  varying  from  bright  azure  blue 
to  sap])hire  blue,  violet,  pitH-red,  grey,  and  while. 

The  second  sort  is  only  found  at  N^ndc  (7®  35'  N., 
bO®45'E.;)  tbe  fourth  in  a stream  six  miles  below 
Ratna-pfira  (C®40'N.,  80  S(/ E.)  The  others  are 
common,  especially  near  Kandi  and  BaduUa,  where  it 
is  commonly  amorphous.  Apatite  of  a bright  sapphire 
blue  is  frequently  found  in  dolomite;  well-cryslaUized 
it  occurs  only  near  Fort  M'Donnold  (^47'N.,  8I®6'E.) 

The  bright  yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  a variety  of 
cinnamon-stone,  U not  uncommon  near  Kandi : It  has 
never  been  seen  crystallized,  nor  collected  in  masses 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  examined  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  dolomite  rrK:k,  it  should  be  added, 
probably  contains  many  minerrds  not  hitherto  found  in 
it,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  mincrologtsts. 

The  saline  productions  of  Ceylon,  though  not  nu- Salts, 
mcrous,  arc  valuable  ; with  the  exception  of  common 
salt,  they  are  found  in  the  interior  (i.  e.  in  the  moun- 
tainous region)  only  ; and  are  nitre,  nitmte  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  alum.  T^y  are  easily  de- 
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CEYLON,  tcctcd  in  tl)e  caverns  in  which  they  arc  deposited,  and 
from  their  position  pjarded  against  the  action  of  the 
tropical  rains.  No  less  than  twenty*two  caverns  dis* 
porsed  over  various  districts  of  the  Seven  Kories; 
Nuwera-kalawiya,Matet<i,  Dumbera,  UvajHdwa>hctta, 
the  Four  Kories,  Safera-^arorne  and  WcDas^,  furnishing 
nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime,  are  already  known,  and  many 
more,  it  is  probable,  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  rock  in  which  these  minerals  occur,  always  con- 
tains felspar  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  former  that  the  alkaline  base  of  the 
sail  is  derived,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the 
oaygen  and  azote  of  the  atmosphere  that  the  acid  princi- 
ple is  generated."  (Davy, 31.)  A slight  humidity  seems 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation  of  this  salt,  and 
the  presence  of  animal  matter  probably  ]iromotcs  it. 
hlost  of  the  nitre  caves  are  inhabited  by  bats,  whose 
dung  is  supposed,  by  the  English  in  Ceylon,  to  gene- 
rate saltpetre ; but  the  cave  near  Memura,  in  l)um- 
bera,  richly  impregnated  with  it,  is  quite  free  from 
the  dung  of  bats  or  other  animal  matter.  The  nitre 
rock  from  Mcmilra  containetl,  according  to  Dr.  Davy's 
analysis,  in  lOO  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  0^7  nitrate 
of  Quignesia,  O’V  sulphate  of  magnesia,  9‘4  witter,  86  6 
carbonate  of  lime,  60*7  earthy  matter  insoluble  in 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

The  same  quantity  of  nitre  earth  from  the  great 
cave  near  Welaw^,  in  Lower  Uva,  consisted  of  3*3 
nitrate  of  |K>tash,  with  traces  of  common  salt  and  sul- 
phatcof  lime, 3*3  nilratenf  ltmc,l.'i'3  water, 2a*7  animal 
matter  nut  easily  soluble,  10  animal  matter  readily 
soluble,  51*8  cartonalc  of  lime  and  earthy  matter. 

It  appears,  by  a similar  analysis  of  some  nitre  earth 
from  Tirhut,  in  Hengnl,  that  it  contains  nearly  twice 
as  much  nitre  os  the  latter,  and  more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  former  of  these  Ceylonese  specimens. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  alum  occur  nowhere  except 
in  the  nitre  cave  of  Mcmtira  : they  are  probably  de- 
rived from  the  pyrites  and  talc,  iliis  sulphate  might 
cosily  be  collected  for  medical  purposes,  and  ^'is  equal 
to  the  best  Epsom  salts."  Common  salt  rarely  occurs 
dissoh  ed  in  water,  except  near  the  sea  j in  a solid 
form,  it  is  found  in  the  nitre  cave  at  Maturatta  (nearly 
N.  and  31°E.)  mixed  with  silica  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  principal  lakes  whence  salt  is  pro- 
cured are  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  I.sland,  in 
the  Province  of  Mahk-garo-p&ttu.  They  are  collec- 
tions of  water.  In  natural  cavities,  confln^  by  a high 
sand-bank  along  the  shore.  They  are  very  shallow  ; 
and  in  June  and  July,  when  a stong  parching  wind 
blows  from  the  south-west,  a rapid  evaporation  en- 
sues, their  waters  are  concentrated  to  the  state  of 
brine,  and  often  entirely  dried  up ; in  that  case,  a enut 
of  soil,  from  one  inch  to  a foot  in  thickness,  is  left. 
Tlie  proximity  of  the  sea  seems  to  lie  the  cause  of  this 
saline  ileposil,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt)  and 
should  be  alw.ays  token  Into  the  account  in  any  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  these  natural  salt  pans,  the 
monopoly  of  which  pro<luces  a revenue  of  at  least 
j£lO,000.  a year.  A resource  susceptible  of  much 
augmentation  by  better  mauagement,  which  would 
moreover  occasion  a gradual  clearance  of  the  forests 
at  present  covering  this  part  of  the  Island,  and  contri- 
buting greatly  to  render  it  proverbially  unhealthy. 

8p«L  The  soil  in  Ceylon  seems  to  l>e  entirely  derived  from 

the  decomposition  of  the  prevalent  rocks.  Quartz,  In 
the  form  of  gnivcl  or  sand,  and  felspar,  in  the  state  of 


clay  with  more  or  less  oxide  of  iron,  are  the  principal  CEYLON, 
ingredients  every  where  : quartz,  in  very  many  in-  v— 
stances,  constituting  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Vege- 
table matter  seldom  forms  more  than  three  parts  in 
lOO  ; in  Upper  Uva,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  a moist  sitnation,  it  amounted  to  from 
seven  to  ten  per  cent.  The  decomposition  of  gneiss  or 
granite,  forming  a brown,  and  that  of  clay-Imn  stone, 
which  is  a reddish  loam,  called  kabhk-stone  by  the 
Sing'halese,  ore  the  most  productive  soils;  the  quart- 
zose,  the  least  fertile.  The  almost  total  absence  of 
calcareous  matter  is  a very  singular  foci,  and  deserves 
a minute  in(|uiry  on  the  spot. 

There  are  not  many  mineral  waters  in  this  Island,  MUeral 
though  it  has  several  warm  springs.  At  Cannea,  near  water*. 
Trincomal6,  in  a low  situation,  and  qaartzose  soil, 
there  arc  seven  which  seem  all  to  be  supplied  from  the 
some  source.  At  7 A.  M.  the  temperature  of  the  air 
being  77^  of  Fahrenheit,  their  heal  varied  from  86® 
to  107°)  and  their  water  was  pure,  with  the  exception 
of  ''the  slightest  (race  of  common  salt  and  a little 
carbonic  acid  gns  and  azote."  'fheir  temperature 
is  variable  ; 100®  seems  to  be  its  maximum,  its  mini- 
mum it  not  mentioned.  The  springs  are  enclosed  with 
a wall,  sacred  to  Gan^sa,  and  used  by  the  natives  as 
remedies  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases.  In 
the  wild  region  of  \Veddn-r4te,  two  days  journey  from 
Alut-ndwcro  towards  Batticalh,  there  are  two  close 
together,  too  hot  to  be  borne  by  man  and  sufficiently 
high  to  dres.s  food.  About  fifteen  miles  from  Kota- 
bowa,  (7“  15'  N.,  81®  SO'  E.)  near  the  Patapala  River, 
in  Wcllds^,  there  is  another  hot  spring  continually 
emitting  air  bubbles.  Its  water  ap|>ean  to  be  |>er- 
fectly  pure,  and  is  too  hot  for  the  hand  to  bear,  'fhere 
are  two  other  warm  springs  in  Uva;  one  at  BaduUa, 
about  16SI  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  69®  ; the  other  near  Aliputa,  at  an 
elevation  of  1061  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a mean 
temperature  of  76®.  The  temperature  of  the  BaduUa 
spring  is  76®,  ten  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere;  that  of  the  Alipdta  water  8f>5.  In  both 
these  springs  the  water  opjiears  to  be  quite  pure. 

There  seem  to  be  no  chalybeate  springs,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct indications  of  rolc&nic  origin  throughout  Ceylon. 

(Davy,  iii.  49.) 

The  productions  of  the  surface  are  more  attended  Vcgeublet 
to  by  the  Sing'halese  than  those  below  it ; and  rice, 
the  grain  most  in  use,  is  cultivated  with  great  labour 
and  care.  The  shelving  sides  of  the  hills  arc  formed 
into  terraces  from  three  to  eight  feet  wide,  and  the 
water  which  falls  during  the  rainy  season  is  stopped 
in  its  progress  downwards  by  low  embankments 
round  each  terrace;  so  that  there  is  a sufficienc)'  col- 
lected in  each  area  before  any  can  descend  to  the  next 
below.  As  the  supply  of  water  thus  collected  varies 
in  different  years,  the  rice  to  be  sown  is  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  appearance  of  the  season  ; some  .sorts 
coming  to  maturity  much  sooner  than  other*,  and 
consequently  requiring  a less  supply  of  water.  (Knox, 
part  i.  ch.  li.  p.  14.)  The  harvest  is  always  nl  one 
season  let  the  sowing  time  be  when  it  may,  because 
the  land  is  all  held  in  common  os  soon  as  the  harvest 
is  over,  and  it  is  then  lawful  for  any  one  to  break 
down  the  fences  and  tom  bis  cattle  into  his  neigh- 
bour’s fields.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Island  (pro- 
bably the  northern  part  of  the  central  region)  where 
there  ore  scarcely  any  springs,  tlic  deficiency  has  been 
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CCYLOK.  compeBMted  hj  tanka  of  a tmi-lonar  form  encloaed 
embankmcnta,  aome  two,  aome  three  &thoma  in 
height ; a darable  monument  of  the  industry  and  good 
government  of  the  Ceylonese  in  former  ages.  July 
and  August  are  the  months  In  which  the  aeea  is  usually 
town  ; February  tliat  in  which  the  grain  is  reaped  ; 
but  where  water  is  abundant  these  agricultural  labours 
maybe  car.iod  on  at  any  period  of  (be  year,  'ilie 
implements  are  extremely  rude  and  simple  ; and  all  the 
agricultural  processes  are  correspondently  defective; 
but  the  want  of  subdivision  of  property  is  the  funda* 
mental  evil.  The  lauds  in  each  township  arc  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  its  inhabitants,  and  are  tilled,  sown, 
and  reap^  in  common ; so  that  no  man  is  benehtted 
by  being  more  industrious  than  his  neighbours ; which 
combined  with  the  extreme  facility  of  procuring  the 
merest  necessaries,  and  the  ^eat  beat  of  the  climate, 
sulGciently  accounts  for  the  indolence  and  listlessncss 
apparently  so  inseparable  from  the  Sin^'halese  cha- 
racter. The  productions  of  other  tropical  countries 
are  found  abundantly  la  this  ; but  it  will  he  unneces- 
sary to  mention  any  here  except  (hose  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Ceylon,  or  are  distinguished  by  some  remark- 
able pro^rty  from  similar  plants  produced  elsewhere. 
In  Knox  s time,  such  was  the  indifference  of  the  natives 
to  (be  luxuries  within  their  reach,  that  they  "looked 
only  after  those  fruits  (hat  might  fill  their  belly  and 
satisfy  their  hunger,  when  their  com  was  spent,  or 
make  it  go  further.”  (i.  ch.  iv.  p.  34.)  "They  gather 
^'™***‘  those  delicious  fruits,”  be  ailds,  " before  they  be  ripe, 
and  boil  them  to  make  carrers,  to  use  the  Portuguese 
word,  that  is  somewhat  to  eat  with  and  relish  their  rice.” 
This  unpretending  and  faithful  narrator  little  supposed 
that  in  another  half  century  this  same  Portuguese 
word  would,  with  a slight  alteration, have  been  adopted 
into  his  native  language.  The  best  fruits  were  pro- 
duced in  the  woo<ls,  and  the  best  trees  secured  for  the 
use  of  the  Court.  The  areca  palm  indeed  (.frrea  ca- 
leucAu,L.)Dot  being  indi^nous.was  found  only  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  the  Island  in  groves  self-sown, 
but  considered  as  the  property  of  individuals.  The 
jombo  or  evgenia  jambot,  more  abundant  here  than  in 


parasol  or  umbrella  by  day  and  his  tent  by  night.  CEYLON, 
marvellous  mercy,”  exclaims  this  worthy  traveller, 

" which  Almighty  God  hath  bestowed  npon  this  poor 
and  naked  people  in  this  rainy  country  V’  (i.  iv.  p.129.) 

" These  leaves,”  he  adds,  **  grow  on  the  top  of  the 
tree,  after  the  manner  of  a cocoa,”  and  the  tree 
" b^rs  no  kind  of  fruit  until  the  last  year  of  its  life, 
and  then  it  comes  out  on  the  top  and  spreads  abroad 
in  great  branches,  all  full,  first  of  yellow  blossoms 
most  lovely  and  beautiful  to  behold,  but  smell  very 
strong,  and  then  it  becomes  a fruit,  round  ajid  very 
hard,  as  big  as  our  largest  cherries,  but  good  only  fur 
seed  to  set.”  The  pith,  like  that  of  the  sago  p^ms, 
lie.)  "is  very  good  to  eat,  if  they  cut  the  tree 
down  before  it  runs  to  seed  : they  beat  it  in  mortars 
to  flour,  and  bake  cakes  of  it,  which  taste  much  like  to 
white  bread.”  Rumphius  has  given  a plate  of  the 
licuala.  (Hort.j4mb,  i.  tab.  9,)  but  he  has  not  figured 
any  of  larger  leaves,  or  given  any  adequate  idea  of 
their  size. 

The  kitiil  (Coryofa  ttrra<)  is  another  of  the  palm 
tribe,  highly  serv  iceable  to  the  natives  of  Ceylon.  An 
ordinary  tree  will  yield  three  or  four  gallons  a day 
of  a liquor,  sweet  and  pleasing  to  the  palate,  and 
as  wholesome  to  (he  b^y,  but  no  stronger  than 
water;  the  which  liuuor  they  boil  and  make  a **  kind 
of  brown  sugar,  called  jaggory  (jugarf,)  but  if  they 
will  use  their  skill  they  can  make  It  as  white  as  the 
second  best  sugar,  and  for  any  use.”  Its  branches 
supply  them  with  materials  for  ropes ; its  trunk  with 
wo^  for  pestles ; its  buds,  like  those  of  the  cocoa  and 
betel  nut  tree,  {^reca,)  " are  excellent  in  taste,  rtsem- 
blJr^  walnuts  or  almonds.”  (Ibid.  p.  20,  30.) 

Ine  diinekaya-gafaa,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  manu- 
fiictured  into  mats  and  the  roots  into  ropes;  and  the 
caplta-gaha,  the  leaves  of  which  are  fatal  to  all  sorts 
of  cattle,  arc  well  deserving  of  the  traveller's  notice. 

The  bd-gaba  or  divine-tree  (/lews  reiigirtsa)  is  ns  much 
an  object  of  veneration  among  the  bing'hulcse  ns 
among  the  followers  of  the  Br4hmans ; for  under  its 
shade  they  say  Budd'ha  delighted  to  repose,  while  he  * 
dwelt  upon  earth. 


most  other  parts  of  our  Indian  possessions,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  delicacy  of  colour  and  ogrecablcness 
of  taste.  Hut  the  talipot  (t&li-p&t,  L c.  ttili  leaf ; tali 
aignifying  the  female  fan-jtalm)  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  trees,  almoet  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  It  bears 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  fan-palm,(CorypAa  umAra- 
cuUfera,)  but  belongs  to  a different  branch  of  the 
same  family,  and  has  been  called  the  thorny  licuala  by 
Thunberg,  who  first  determined  its  botanical  cha- 
racters, and  adopted  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
Macassar,  its  native  country.  " h is,”  says  Knox  (t 
cb.  iv.  p.  28,)  " as  tall  as  a ship's  mast,  bearing  only 
leaves,  which  arc  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  this  peo- 
ple; one  single  leaf  being  so  broad  nnd  large  that  it 
will  cover  some  Wtcca  or  twenty  men  and  keep  them 
dry  when  it  rains.”  These  leaves  arc  indeed  wonder- 
fully convenient,  for  they  are  plaited  and  double  up 
together  like  a fan,  so  that  the  w hole  leaf  or  portions 
of  it  become  extremely  portable  ; and,  though  tough 
and  impenetrable  to  water,  they  are  light  and  easily 
rut  with  a knife.  The  whole,  when  spread  out,  is 
nearly  circular ; but  it  is  cut,  for  use,  into  segments 
which  arc  almost  triangular,  nnd  serve  as  a protection 
against  rain,  heat,  and  the  thorny  shrubs  of  the  forests. 
£very  Stngbalesc  soldier  carries  one,  which  is  bis 
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But  of  all  the  vegetable  productions,  the  most  valu- 
nble  and  that  which  is  the  peculiar  pride  of  Ceylon,  is 
cinnamon.  It  is,  os  need  hardly  1^  mentioned,  the 
bark  of  a kind  of  bay-tree,  colled  Laurus  Ctnnamomtim, 
by  Linnecus ; and  though  there  are  many  varieties, 
perhaps  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  only 
bark  fit  for  commerce  used  to  be  gathered  in  the  plan- 
tations neur  the  coast,  ;iarticularly  in  those  round 
Colombo.  There  the  cinnamon  groves  come  within 
half  a mile  of  the  fort,  and  occupy  an  area  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length,  nnd  reaching  to  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  plain  is  there 
covered  with  low  trees  of  the  cinnamon,  intcrs|»ersed 
with  small  lakes  and  green  marshes,  or  skirted  with 
ricc-fields  and  pastures.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  a moist  rich  soil  is  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  bark,  causing  it  to  be  thick  and  spongy,  while 
that  peeled  from  trees  grown  in  dry  sandy  ground 
is  more  compact  and  contains  the  essential  oil  in  a 
more  concentrated  state.  The  dnnajiion-trcc  or  rather 
shrub,  is  a peculiar  favourite  with  cattle,  and,  as  all 
trespassing  beasts  are  forfeited,  the  poor  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations,  arc  often 
deterred  from  rearing  cattle  through  the  apprehension 
of  having  them  seized  for  encroachments  on  cinnamou 
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grounds ; a tre»(kass  vrlitch  it  is  tliffictiU  to  prevent  as 
fences  urc  seUloin  thought  of  in  Ceylon.  The  quantity 
of  bark  tinnuiilly  delivered  to  the  K'wt  India  Company, 
>rhicb  enters  into  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  it, 
is  400,0(M1  {H>un«is;  forwhirh  X’lOI.OtXX  is  paid;  and 
the  Coin^Kiny  have  the  cxcluaive  privilege  of  export* 
log  the  bark  from  the  Island.  The  people  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  ctnnatnon,  are  called  Makabaiie$, 
an<I  consist  of  thaUm  (w/rw)  or  peelers,  and  of  in- 
ferior labourers.  Tite  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Dutch,  have  been  curtailed  by  our  Govem- 
ment|  but  S4»me  equivalents  have  been  granted.  Fifty 
labourers  form  a ranchio  or  company,  and  are  under 
the  superintcndancc  of  a tnaharalt  and  two  coda- 
doTfas,  at  an  expense  of  about  twenty-Rve  pounds 
a month.  The  whole  cast  are  under  the  direction  of 
mode/ydrr,  who  superintend  the  vill;^s  of  the  roa- 
habatUt,  keep  registers  of  them,  anii  regulate  their 
internal  police,  and  moAaadiram*,  who,  superintend 
the  plantations  and  the  workmen  employed  in  them. 
Since  the  interior  has  fallen  into  our  possession,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  cinnamon  can  be  procured 
thence  in  greater  (perfection  and  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
from  (he  plantations  near  the  coast,  originally  formed 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Kalek  about  the  year 
ITJO.  (nertolarci,  240-5254.)  Hesidcs  the  teak  ( ree- 
/oNfl)  and  other  timber  common  to  the  continent  and 
isles  of  India,  Ceylon  has  a variety  of  woods  most 
beautifully  vciued,  an«l  in  every  respect  fit  for  the 
builder  or  cabinet-maker,  llje  rarest  and  most  ex- 
]>ensive  is  the  kalumuUtle^  called  by  Europeans  cala- 
mander  or  calemindcr ; it  has  a close  grain,  and  is 
beautifully  veined  with  black  and  brown  streaks  ( the 
homandcr,  more  properly  kadumhirie,  greatly  re- 
sembles it.  hut  is  inferior  in  beauty  and  v^ue.  They 
are  probably  obtained  from  the  same  or  similar  trees. 
The  rront  U similar  in  colour  and  vein,  but  softer  and 
coarser.  No  less  than  thirty-two  different  kinds  of 
wood  are  enumcratcfl  in  the  tariff  of  goods  for  expor- 
tation annexed  to  Mr.  Jlcrtolocci's  valuable  work  on 
The  Financial  InUretfM  of  Ceiflon.  (p.  489.) 

The  quadrupeds  in  this  Island  are  for  the  most  part 
like  those  of  flic  neighbouring  continent;  one  of  the 
roost  singular  being  a very  diminutive  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  probably  a variety  of  the  Crrriu  Axis,  which 
is  brought,  confined  in  a cage  for  sale,  to  Colombo, 
and  U not  larger  than  a common  hare.  (Cordiner,  i. 
422;  Knox,  i.  vi.  p.  40.)  There  arc  few  countries, 
however,  where  the  elephant  is  found  in  greater 
abundance,  or  none  perhaps  where  mure  are  ttwenfor 
military,  domestic,  or  commerdol  purposes. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  Island  have  now  for  more 
than  three  centuries  consisted  of  four  distinct  races. 
1.  The  European  traders  and  settlers.  2.  The  Mo- 
bammc<!an.<i  from  different  parts  of  Asia.  3.  The 
colnnists  from  the  opposite  coast,  called  Malabars  by 
European  writers  ; and  4.  the  Sing^halese,  the  original 
occupants.  Of  the  first  class  little  need  be  said  ; it  is 
well  known  that  the  Portuguese,  during  the  greater 
p^rt  of  the  sixteenth,  the  Dutch  throughout  the  two 
following,  and  our  own  countrymen  in  the  present 
century,  have  been  masters  of  a part  or  the  whole  of 
the  coast.  Of  these  nations  mostwere  merely  temporary 
residents,  a few  permanent  settlers,  but  not  enough  to 
form  any  considerable  (lortuin  of  the  whole  po(>ula* 
tion.  2.  The  Mohammedans  or  Moors,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  aud  English,  these 


are  more  numerous  than  the  preceding  diviatoQ,  and  CETION. 
are  derived  from  the  various  Miisuloian  tribes  scat-  ^ 
tered  over  the  neighbonring  islands  and  continents,  aa 
well  as  the  Musulman  soldiery  employed  by  Euro- 
peans established  on  the  coast.  But  evra  this  class  ia 
trifling  in  |»oinl  of  numbers,  when  compared  with  the 
two  next,  which  arc,  3.  The  Malabars,  or  Hlndbs  as 
they  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  called,  who, 
though  bearing  only  a small  ratio  to  the  original 
Sing  balfrsc,  are  next  to  them  the  most  numerous  race. 

The  proximity  of  the  Indian  coast  and  conquests  of 
Hindb  Princes  at  a remtite  period  sufliciontly  ac- 
count for  tills.  The  Sing'halose  traditions,  as  far 
as  any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  discordant  and 
contradictory  statements  of  them  hitherto  published, 
all  point  to  Kalinga  os  the  country  whence  the  Sove- 
rcigns  of  the  Island  first  came;  but  Kalinga  is  the 
ancient  name  of  the  country  watered  by  the  (iddfiveri, 

(As.  Res.  lit.  48,  v.  56,)  and  this  name,  which  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  converted  into  Tclinga,  is 
evidently  the  Kling  or  Keling  so  often  mcntioneil  in 
the  history  and  romances  of  the  Malays.  The  para- 
mount RAjka  of  Sfldn  or  Serendip  (both  of  which 
names  are  corruptions  of  Sirihala-dwipa,  the  Lion- 
island)  were  always  of  the  Malabar  tribe,  I.  e.  derived 
from  the  Hindis  of  Drdvira,  the  southernmost  state  in 
the  peninsula;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
originated  in  a foreign  conquest  from  that  quarter, 
which  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hindi! 
Sovereignties  formerly  established  In  Sumatra  and  Java. 

From  these  IVinces  and  their  followers  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Malabars  in  Ceylon,  who  speak  & 
dialect  of  the  Tamcl  language,  originally  sprang.  4. 

The  Sing'halese  or  first  occupants  of  the  Island.  Yhese 
Again  may  !>e  subdivided  into  the  Slog'halese  (Shing- 
balds,  a.s  they  call  themselves  according  to  Knox,  who 
spells  that  name  *'Chingulay”)  and  the  Weddas,  Bed- 
das  or  Veddas. 

1.  The  latter,  called  Weddas  by  the  .Smg’balese,  and 
Beddas  by  themselves,  ilo  not  appear  to  have  any 
affinity  with  the  Battas,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, whose  name  is,  in  reality,  **  Batak,*'  and  bears 
only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  that  of  this  tribe. 

They  are,  says  Governor  Hyklof  van  Goens,  (in  his 
Report  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  presented,  in  1^5,  to 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  Vnlentyn,  v.  208 — 210,)  extremely  tena- 
cious of  their  customs,  and  are  dispersed  along  the 
high  chain  of  mountains  of  Kandu,  Korre,  and  Passe  re 
on  the  east,  (Canduca  Corle  in  Captain  Schneider’s 
Map.) and  the  high  lands  of  Vintane  (Rintane,)  os  far 
as  Matale  and  the  Mangul-korle  northwards,  and  still 
farther  in  that  direction  over  the  Wanny,  over  the 
whole  country  behind  Panoa,  (Pandwa,)  Batticalb, 

KotyAr,  and  Trikdn-malf  (Trincomal^)  between  the 
mountains  and  the  shore,  and  from  the  ^ck  of  Kotyir 
quite  across  the  Island  to  the  Mangul-korle.  The 
country  occupied  by  them  is  a flat  and  level  tract,  with 
no  considerable  elevation,  except  the  Monk’s  Hood, 
to  the  south-east  of  Batticalb,  and  a few  low  hills,  all 
covered  with  uncleared  forests.  They  all  bear  a strik- 
ing resemblance  to  each  other,  a strong  indication 
of  their  being  a distinct  race  ; and  all  these  forests  are 
divided  among  the  differmt  families,  each  keeping 
within  its  own  Doundaries,  which  are  marked  by  paths, 
usually  blocked  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
strangers.  To  such,  however,  as  will  submit  to  their 
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CEYLON,  ^iclance,  tbcy  willingly  g^ant  a wfe  conduct  through 
their  country.  An  envoy  from  the  Kiug  of  Kundi  to 
the  Portuguese  at  BulticaUS  in  1630»  tims  trurersed 
the  Bedda  territory  ; he  was  stopped  on  the  confine-^, 
till  pennissioa  for  him  to  proceed  had  been  rcccircd 
from  ll»e  Chiefs  of  the  tribe}  and  he  was  then  escorted, 
during  a march  of  seven  days  through  these  forests, 
by  two  bowmen.  So  fur  from  sustainingany  injury,  he 
received  on  the  contrary,  both  fur  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, aconstiint  supply  of  the  best  provisions  which 
the  Beddas  cau  furnish,  viz.  well-dried  venison  steeped 
in  honey,  ground'OUU,  and  other  fruits.  Not  one  of 
his  different  guides,  who  were  more  (b.’m  twelve  in 
number,  ever  uttered  a single  word.  Their  extreme 
taciturnity  is,  indeetl,  a rtmiarkablc  characteristic  in 
this  singular  and  well-disposed  pastoral  tribe  } and 
one,  who  hod  been  seized  by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  couriers,  would  not  answer 
u single  question  put  to  him,  till  interrogated  bv  the 
Governor  himself.  When  asked, whyhe  had  killetl  this 
unoffending  traveller  } he  simply  answered,  that  his 
Chief  had  ordered  him  to  do  so."  W'hcn  the  (tovemor 
inquired,  **  whether  he  did  not  think  himself  deserving 
of  death  ?”  " You  must  judge  of  that  yourself,*'  was 
bis  reply.  ^Vhen  sent  out  in  irons,  to  work  at  the 
fortifications,  he  neither  made  any  resistance  nor 
uttered  a single  wonl } and  he  w'ulkcd  away  in  the 
aame  silence  and  indifference,  when  finally  liberated. 

These  {>eoplc  ore  extremely  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  their  women,  and  would  avenge  the  smallest  insult 
to  them,  were  it  offered  by  the  King  of  Knndi  himself ; 
yet  they  arc  not  quarrelsome,  seldom  have  any  differ- 
ences lunoug  themselves,  and  never  are  at  wur  with 
each  other. 

They  are  generally  shorter  than  a middle-sized  man, 
very  thick  set  and  muscular,  and  particularly  well- 
formed.  The  women  wear  no  covering,  except  a strip  of 
coarse  linen,  which  hangs  from  their  waist  to  a little 
above  the  knees  ; the  men  have  only  a piece  of  coarse 
cloth  Iwislcd  round  their  loins  and  between  their  legs. 
They  never  cut  their  hair,  but  tic  it  up  on  their 
crowns  in  a bunch,  says  Knox,  (lik  I.  p.  135,  and 
plate  p.  133.)  Every  man  carries  a how  and  arrows; 
the  fonner  being,  when  unbent,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  with  one  end  armed  with  an  iron  point,  and 
serving  as  a pike  when  necessary ; the  latter  consist- 
ing of  a light  bamboo  shaft  barb^  with  iron.  They 
are  most  expert  archers,  and  never  miss  their  aim  ; 
they  depend  entirely  for  their  support  on  the  cbace, 
and  have  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
except  for  the  few  articles  which  they  want ; such  as 
coorsc  cloUiing,  copper-rings,  cups,  gloss  arm-rings, 
and  other  trifles.  Salt  is  likewise  an  article  which  they 
arc  obliged  to  procure  from  the  coast;  and  the  return 
they  make,  consists  of  betel-nut-s,  {Artca  CaUchu,) 
honey,  wax,  planks  and  rafters,  leopard-skins,  iron, 
cryst^,  and  other  products  of  their  woods  and  moun- 
tains. The  principal  object  of  their  warship  seems  to 
be  the  b6>giUia  or  pippsd  tree,  (ftrui  reli^iota,)  which 
they  surround  with  a stone  enclosure,  and  ailom  with 
lamps.  Thcyare  also  saidtooffer  up  a sacrifice  of  three 
or  four  red  fowls  to  Budd'ba,  under  these  trees,  when 
anxious  to  be  recovered  from  sickness.  (Val.  v.  p. 
40S.)  They  do  not  acknowledge  any  distinctions 
of  caste,  and  have  a very  singular  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  for  an  injury.  When  any  one  has  received  a 
serious  injury,  be  plucks  a branch  off  a certiun  tree,  of 


which  there  is  always  one  near  the  Chiefs  cabin,  and  CEYLON 

places  himself  with  the  bough  in  his  hand,  under  this  * ^ , 

tree,  having  his  face  turned  towards  the  Chieftain's 
hot.  There  he  waits  patiently,  till  the  cause  ofh« 
complaint  is  investigated.  If  the  Chief  neglects  to 
make  this  inquiry,  till  the  leaves  on  hit  bough  have 
withered,  and  are  beginning  to  fall  off,  the  complainant 
is  allowed  to  curse  his  Chieftain,  stick  the  bough  in 
the  ground  as  his  voucher,  and  take  justice  into  his 
own  hands,  nr  place  him.^^clf  under  the  protection  of 
another  Chief,  as  ho  pleases.  It  is  said  that  only  two 
or  three  instances  of  such  neglect  have  ever  occurred. 

The  Chief  almost  always  taking  cognizance  of  the 
matter,  while  the  hough  is  yet  green,  and  doing  jo.stice, 
when  the  charge  is  proved,  without  delay.  (VnLr. 

p.  -200,) 

3.  The  Sing'halcse  or  great  body  of  the  natives  are 
not  quite  black,  but  rather  of  a dark  olive  complexion, 
hai*c  long  and  open  ears,  are  not  robust  in  make,  but 
almost  always  thin,  very  slightly  limbed,  nimble- 
bodied,  and  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  mind 
and  ingenuity.  They  ore  very  hardy  by  nature,  and 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue  and  great  privations. 

In  dis(fosition  they  arc  friendly  and  courteous,  hut  have 
much  too  high  a notion  of  (heir  own  superiority;  an 
error  fostcrctl  by  their  distinctions  of  caste  ; so  that 
the  higher  will  not  eat  any  food  dressed  by  persons  of  * 
the  lower  castes.  They  are  grave  and  deliberate, 
hearing  a strong  resemblance  in  their  port  and  df 
mcanoiir  to  the  Borlugucse ; no  fighters  or  brawlers  ; 
humane  to  the  distressed;  holding  dishonesty  in 
abhorrence,  and  free  from  jealousy  to  a fault ; but  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  cunning,  crafty,  and  artful, 
extremely  ready  at  finding  excuses  and  subterfuges, 

.and  deserving  no  credit  even  in  their  most  solemn 
asseverations.  I>}'ing  U no  sin  or  disgrace  in  their 
estimation,  and  they  never  change  colour  when  de- 
tected in  the  most  palpable  fiilsehooda.  Yet  they 
know  the  value  of  truth  and  probity,  and  bare  a great 
respect  for  the  upright  and  virtuous.  They  arc  very 
greedy  and  covetous ; have  little  regard  for  chastity, 
and  are  extremely  su(>erstitioua.  (Val.  v.) 

They  rise  at  dawn  of  day,  aod  retire  to  rest  a few 
hours  after  sun-set;  a mat  spread  on  the  floor,  ora 
couch  constitutes  all  their  bedding,  and  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  the  Arc  which  is  said  to  be  generally 
burning  in  their  .sleeping  rooms.  At  noon,  a curry 
(rarrf)  of  rice,  csqisicum,  salt,  and  Ume>juice,  and  the 
dried  skin  of  the  goraka,  forms  the  dinner  of  the 
poorer  ; game,  fowls,  eggs,  and  more  luzorioos  cur- 
ries, that  of  the  richer  classes.  Beef  is  never  eaten, 
though  not  prohibited.  Another  meal  between  7 and  8 
P.  M.  is  taken  by  most,  and  a third  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  some  of  the  Singhalese.  Milk,  curds,  and 
g’hl,  i.  e.  clarified  butter,  are  favourite  anieles  of 
diet.  The  wife  feeds  her  husband,  then  herself  and 
infant,  and  last  of  all  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  get  their 
dinner;  their  meals  being  in  general  extremely  un- 
social. Not  that  want  of  sociability  is  one  the 
Sing’h.'ilcse  failings,  for  they  love  company,  and  are 
determined  gossips.  Men  and  women,  of  covree, 
never  associate  together  in  the  same  parties,  but  each 
sex  has  its  assemblies,  which  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
talking,  card-playing,  hearing  tales,  poems  or  moaic. 

Betel-nuts,  or  rather  the  compound  of  betel-leaf, 
areca-nut,  slack-lime,  tobacco,  and  the  inepUsated 
juice  of  the  Mimosa  Cateekm,  which  bears  that  name. 
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CEVLON.  U as  e«»enti&l  an  article  in  their  entertainmenU,  as  in  Family  names  are  unknown  among:  the  Sing'halese.  CEVLON. 
those  of  their  Indian  neighbours.  They  arc  kind  |)arenls  and  affectionate  children ; and  v— 


Coartesy.  The  distinction  of  caste  does  not  seem  to  produce 
the  same  odious  effects  on  the  minds  of  the  Sing’ha- 
lesc,  as  on  those  of  the  Hindhs.  'Though  extremely 
observant  of  etiquette,  and  all  the  common  rules  of 
caste,  **  the  man  of  rank,"  says  0r.  I)a%7,  (Jaterior  K>f 
Oy/on,  ^1,)  **  is  not  arrogant,  nor  the  poor  man  ser- 
vile } the  one  is  kind  and  condescending,  and  the  other 
Marriages,  modest  and  unpresuming."  Early  marriages,  arranged 
by  the  parents,  with  pmdential  views,  but  without  any 
attention  to  the  inclinations  of  the  woman,  are  uni- 


the  reports  respecting  their  custom  of  ev|K}slng  in- 
fants and  abandoning  the  dying,  arose  from  miscon- 
ceptions, and  are  wholly  groun^ess.  l*hcy  turn  thepoDenU. 
head  of  a corpse  to  the  west,  because  Budd’ha  came 
from  the  east,  tie  the  great  toes  together,  lay  the 
hands  spread  out  upon  the  chest,  and  decorate  the 
body  of  the  deceased  with  its  best  clothes  and  orna- 
ments. It  is  then  laid  on  a pile  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  the  same  materials  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet  more.  The  mole  relations 


versal  among  the  higher  classes,  and,  os  may  be  conjec- 
tured, are  little  productive  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
wedding  day  is  fixed  by  an  astrologer } the  bridegroom 
and  his  friends  repair  to  the  bride's  abode,  accompanied 
by  attendants  carrying  provisions,  a piece  of  white 
cloth  as  a dress,  and  jewels  for  the  lady.  A temporary 
shed,  outside  of  the  house,  is  destined  to  receive  the 


and  a Priest  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  nearest  relative 
present  kindles  the  fire.  Slips  of  young  cocoa-nut 
boughs  are  placed  round  the  ashes,  to  show  that  they 
are  sacred.  At  the  close  of  seven  days  the  mourners 
return,  perform  some  religious  rites,  collect  the  ashes 
into  an  heap,  and  cover  them  with  a pile  of  stones. 
The  attendant  Priests  deliver  a suitable  discourse. 


male,  and  an  apartment  within,  the  female  visitors. 
A large  heap  of  rice,  piled  up  on  a dish  of  fresh  plan- 
tain leaves,  and  a variety  of  choice  curries,  are  pre- 
pared for  the  guests.  All  parties  dip  their  bands  into 
this  common  pile,  and  consider  such  a community  of 
food  as  a mark  of  regard  and  good  fellowship.  When 
the  repast  is  over,  the  bridegroom  enters  the  house, 
exchanges  with  the  bride  a ball  of  rice-paslc  worked 
up  with  cocoa-nut's  milk,  and  presents  her  with  the 
white  cloth,  jewels,  and  trinkets  for  her  dress,  brought 
by  his  attendants.  Not  a word  it  uttered  by  cither 
party,  all  this  being  mere  dumb-show.  The  bride- 
groom retires,  passes  (he  night  with  his  friends  In 
their  usual  amusements  of  gossiping  and  story-telling, 
and  next  morning  conducts  the  bride  to  his  father  i 
house,  where  a similar  entertainment  concludes  the 
ceremony.  Persons  of  very  high  rank  go  through  a 
more  ceremonions  form.  A fortnight  is  allowed  as  a 
time  of  trial  j if  at  the  close  of  it  the  match  Is  con- 
cluded, the  couple  stand  together  on  a plank  of  jack- 
wood  {jlrtocarpui  {)  the  husband  pours  water  on  bis 
wife's  head,  exchanges  rings  with  her,  tics  his  little 
finger  to  hers,  and  becomes  her  lawful  spouse  fur  life. 
The  consent  of  the  woman’s  parents,  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  required  among  the  lower  classes.  Polygamy 
and  concubinage,  (hough  illegal,  are  universally 
tolerated  | and  a plurality  of  husb;mds  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior,  than  a plurality  of  wives.  Several 
brothers  take  a wife  in  common  ; thriftincss  is  the 
excuse  among  the  poor;  expedience  among  the  rich. 
The  women  are  not  prolific,  seldom  bearing  more  than 
four  or  five  children,  and  the  fathers  arc  almost  as 


inculcating  resignation  and  attention  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties.  Sometimes  the  ashes  arc  enclosed  in 
an  earthen  pot.  and  deposited  in  a family  burial-place. 

The  lower  castes  are  obliged  to  bury  tbeir  dead  ; and 
in  the  Province  of  Dumlwra,  these  funeral  rites  arc 
exclusively  jierformcd  by  women,  who,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Island,  never  appear  on  such  occasions. 

These  rites  have  all  some  connection,  more  or  less  Religioa. 
remote,  with  (he  religious  tenets  of  (he  Sing'halese, 
which,  as  has  long  been  known,  are  a branch  of  the 
widely  extended  doctrine  of  ShAkya-muni,  or  Budd'ho. 

Connected  with  their  rcligfioa  also,  is  (he  division 
into  ca.<itca  or  hcrcdilarv  classes  noticed  above,  ’llte 
primary  divisions  are  tour;  1.  Kshatriya-wansa,  9. 
Br&hmana-wansa,  3.  Waisya-wansa,  4.  bh6dra-wansa. 

(Davy,  iii.)— -The  very  same  division  as  that  of  the 
BrAhmans,  with  the  exception  of  the  order  in  which 
the  first  and  second  classes  are  placed.  This  admission 
Indeed  of  the  BrAhmauical  classes  by  (he  followers  of 
Budd'ha,  seems  to  be  a plain  indication  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  BrAhmonical  doctrines,  and  to  prove 
that  Budd'ha  was,  as  BrAhinans  represent  him,  a 
seceder  from  their  faith. 

The  Wn'isyaa  are  also  called  Welendds  and  the 
Shudras,  Chfideras,  the  latter  an  idinniaticnl  corruption 
of  the  original  Sanscrit  term,  which  it  preserved,  (as 
apears  from  Dr.  Davy’s  work,)  unaltered  in  the  PAH. 

The  Chfidcras  are  also  named  GaJ.s.  All  accounts 
agree  in  aflirming,  that  the  two  superior  castes  no 
longer  exist  in  Ceylon,  (Davy,  iii.  2 j A$.  Rtt.  vil.  430.) 

The  Waisyn-wansa  have  two  subdivisions  j 1.  Gbi- 
wansa  or  Labourers  ; 2.  Welend^-wansa  or  Chcilis, 


good  nurses  as  the  mothers.  Infants  are  usually  e.  Merchants } and  the  Sbudra-wansa  no  leas  than 
suckled  by  tbeir  mothers  for  four  or  five  years,  but  twenty-one. 

seldom  stand  alone,  or  can  utter  the  simplest  words.  There  are  also  two  classes  of  outcastes  : 


before  they  are  two  years  old.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  eat  rice,  someUmea  when  only  half  a-veor  old,  they 
receive  the  bdi-ndmm,  or  rice-name.  An  auspicious 
day  and  hour  are  fixed  upon  by  the  astrologer,  on 
which  the  grandfather,  or  father,  puts  a little  rice  into 
the  child's  mouth  and  declares  its  name.  A banquet 
is  made  for  the  friends  present,  and  the  men  sit  down 
before  the  women.  The  name  is  usually  double  i i | a 
title  peculiar  to  the  class  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
and  i \ an  individual  appellation.  This  name  is  drop|^ 
after  (be  child  has  attained  manhood  ; and  it  is  rrom 
the  place  where  a man  lives,  or  the  office  which  be 
holds,  (bat  his  distinctive  titles  are  suhscqucntly  taken. 


1.  Gattaro  or  Kinnaya,  or  Hina-jiti. 

2.  R(5dlj  or  Antara-j  Ati. 

There  seems  to  be  almost  as  much  confusion  and 
discordance  respecting  the  number  and  resp^tivo 
ranks  of  the  interior  classes  here,  ns  in  HindiistAn  j 
and  most  of  the  Utter  names,  in  Dr.  Davy  s list,  are 
left  without  any  explanation,— a defect  which  may 
be  remedied  by  a collation  of  the  corresponding  lists 
in  Valentyn,  (v.  I — 19  ])  and  M.  JonviUe's  Essay  in  the 
^iatU'  Rfsearchrst  (vH.  430-— 435.) 

It  seems  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  Go'i-wansa  are 
the  Jtrtt.  The  KarAwaa  or  the  Chindas  the  second  in 
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CE^'LON.  rank  j of  the«e  cUsseSj  tberefor€,  ft  more  detailed 
ftccouat  Bbail  be  given. 

I.  QoV  in  Sing'halesp.  and  Wellkld  or  Bellild  in  the 
Tamel  language,  signify  a labourer,  or  tiller  of  the 
ground  j and  the  Gof-wansa  or  agricultural  race,” 
bold  the  first  rank  among  the  Ceylonese  castes.  Hon> 
danSwf,  i.  e.  ” honourable,”  " pure/'  Is  the  title  by 
which  they  arc  generally  named  and  addressed  j 
whence  Knox  sa}*B,  **  their  noblemen  are  called  Aon- 
dretn."  (p.  13S.)  The  great  offices  of  state  can  be 
held  only  by  them.  Their  dress,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  their  inferiors,  consists  of  a hand- 
kerchief twisted  round  the  heod,  and  a long  white 
cloth,  two  breadths  wide,  called  itipeH,  folded  round 
the  loins,  and  reaching  as  low  as  the  ankles.  A bare 
head,  and  a cloth  of  a single  breadth,  one  end  of  which 
is  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  distinguish  the  females 
from  the  males.  A short  jacket ; a cap  among  the 
highest  dignitaries,  and  gold  chains  and  girdles,  form 
the  state  costume.  Gold  can  only  be  worn  by  pri- 
rilcgcd  persons  ; and  the  bracelets,  anklets,  and  car* 
rings  of  the  ladies  of  high  ton,  arc  only  silver  or  crys- 
tal, unless  among  the  favourites  of  the  Court,  luc 
quantity  and  quality,  rather  than  the  fashion  of  their 
apparel,  are  the  objects  to  which  attention  Is  paid  by 
those  who  move  in  the  first  classes  ] and  the  delight 
of  a Knndian  dandy  is  to  swell  out  his  hips  to  the  size 
of  a bell-hoop,  the  darling  of  our  great-grandmothers, 
and  puff  up  his  jacket  till  his  shoulders  can  vie  in 
breadth  and  obesity  with  the  imposing  protuberance 
below. 

This  C-aste  consists  of,  1.  the  Banddr^s  or  Adassing, 
who  hold  the  highest  places  at  Court  j 9.  the  Mantri- 
dod,  from  whom  Privy  Counsellors,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions  are  taken  ; 3.  M&ndclli- 
penl,  from  whom  the  Modelyirs,  Adik&rs,  and  Dessdwes 
are  chosen;  4.  GoT-perd,  who  arc  soldiers  or  agri- 
cultural labourers,  (Val.  v.  8.)  They  hold  their  lands 
on  a sort  of  feudal  tenure,  and  arc  liable  to  be  called 
out  for  the  public  service  either  as  soldiers  or  la- 
bourers. They  pay  a quit-rent  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
rice  produced  on  their  low  lands,  and  six  ch&Us,  (=|d. 
nearly)  for  their  high  ground. 

Agricultnral  labour  is  the  proper  source  of  subsist- 
ence for  this  class  ; but,  as  appears  from  the  above 
statement,  its  memb^s  arc  not  withheld  from  any  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  and  it  may  be  in  general  observed,  that 
the  hereditary  occupations  of  the  different  castes  are 
less  rigidly  followed  than  in  Hindiist&n  ; where,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  practice,  (sec  Casts.)  a con- 
siderable licence  is  admitted.  The  Sing'halese  are  also 
less  scrupulous  on  the  subject  of  intermarriages,  and 
even  in  tins,  tbe  highest  class,  instances  sometimes 
occur  of  marriages  into  a family  of  inferior  rank, 
where  superior  wealth  offers  a sufficient  temptation. 
The  Welcnd^s  orChettis  are  tradesmen,  and  the  term 
Welend^  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  Goi.  Res. 
vii.  450 ; Val.  v.  3 j and  irutory  of  Oyten,  S3«.) 

II.  The  Kariiwa  or  caste  of  fishermen  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  next  in  rank  to  the  GoT- wansa.  but  thishonour 
is  also  claimed  by  the  Cb4li&s,  (Saidas  or  H4)d.)  and  the 
question  seems  to  be  yet  undetermined.  The  Kar4wa 
are  ranked  under  nine  subdivisions,  each  distingnished 
by  its  peculiar  fishing-tackle.  They  enjoy  half  the 
honours  granted  to  the  BellAlcs  j can  compel  the 
washermen  to  wash  for  them  on  receiving  payment ; 
are  allowed  to  cover  two-thirds  of  their  maoduwes 


with  white  cloth ; spread  white  cloth  on  tbe  ground  CEYLOK. 
at  their  festivals,  carry  fiarobeaus  and  use  a white 
banner,  {dddeaUtneodi,)  bearing  the  device  of  a fish. 

They  are  also  allowed  to  blow  conchs,  {Shankas ;) 
to  use  t4U-p4ts,  (i.e.  Ucuala-leaves,)  os  parasols,  pro- 
vided the  narrow  end  be  dyed  red.  In  Utter  times  they 
were  admitted,  as  a reward  of  their  fidelity  and  bravery, 
to  military  and  political  honours.  (Val.  v.  3.) 

The  Mohammedans  naturalized  in  Ce^'lon,  **  a stout, 
active,  enterprising  race,  differing  little  in  dress, 
manners,  and  appearance  from  the  Sing'halcse,  (Davy, 

1^,)  and  called  by  them  Marakkal^,  arc  generally 
ranked  with  the  Kar4wa  and  perform  the  same  feudal 
services.  As  the  GoY-wansa  have  monopolized  the 
honours,  so  have  tbe  Marakkale  tbe  commerce  of  tbe 
country. 

III.  The  Cb41i4s,  more  properly  Saidas,  i.  e.  dnna- 
mon-pcelers,  dispute  precedency  with  tbe  Kar4was. 

They  seem  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by 
the  Portuguese,  who  no  doubt  greatly  increased  the 
commerce  in  cinnamon,  ami  employeil  vast  numbers 
of  these  people.  They  say  that  they  were  originally 
weavers  of  gold  and  silver  cloths,  PeskarY  BrihmanU, 
which  probably  means  nothing  more  than  followers  of 
the  Br4hmans,  sent  over  by  the  King  of  P4ndi  (Coro- 
mandel) in  the  suite  of  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  \’i- 
ja)*a  Rajh,  first  Sovereign  of  Ceylon.  'J'faetr  habitation, 
originally  called  Salca-g4mi,  was  in  process  of  time 
named  Chilid,  whence  the  caste  received  the  deno- 
mination of  Ch4U4  from  the  Portuguese,  who  em- 
ployed them  to  bark  the  cinnamon-trees,  from  tbe 
produce  of  which  the  largest  part  of  their  revenue  was 
derived  ; hence  mahabade,  the  great  contribution,” 
became  one  of  the  appellations  of  this  caste.  Jo  the 
seven  Kories  there  are  about  500  families  of  Ch41i4s, 
and  many  on  the  western  coast,  but  few  in  the  interior. 

IV.  The  Jagreros  or  Jagri-makcrti,  are  the  third  of 
the  inferior  classes.  Jagrero  is  a Portuguese  term ; 
Hangarema  or  Hakdra,  are  their  names  in  iiing'holese. 

Their  business  istomanufoclurejagri,  akind  of  coarse 
sugar,  from  the  kitdl-gaha,  {Oiryota  urens.)  They  are 
bound  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  in  kind,  and  do 
service  as  palanqueen-bearcrs,  porters,  and  cooks. 

This  caste  is  pretty  numerous. 

V.  The  Duriwn  or  Ch4ndas,  also  called  Daha-du- 
t4was  from  the  ten  subdivisions  of  their  caste,  also  lire 
by  tapping  the  different  kinds  of  palm,  (cocoa-nut  and 
licuala,)  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  t^dy,  (/drf,)  the 
juice  which  readily  ferments  and  yields  the  sugar 
named  above.  As  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Sing’halese  code,  this  caste,  which  is  not 
numerous,  is  also  employed  in  other  occupations.  One 
subdivision,  the  Agtin-madi,  are  musicians.  Their 
instrument  is  a spherical  earthen  pot,  having  a hole  on 
one  side  j one  of  the  performer's  hands  is  placed  upon 
this  opening,  while  the  other  drums  upon  an  iguana- 
skin  drawn  tight  over  the  mouth  of  a neck  issuing 
from  the  other  side.  Their  device  is  a red  lion  in  a 
white  field. 

VI.  The  Ach4ri,  (AcKdrya  in  SanscrYt,)  it  by  soma 
ranked  as  tbe  first  among  the  inferior  castes,  (Sktidras,) 
and  to  it  belong  almost  all  kinds  of  artists,  tradesmen, 
and  handicrafts.  (TYavandaNsatro.)  I'heir  contributions 
are  paid  both  in  kind  and  in  money.  Carpenters  and 
sculptors  alone  receive  any  support  when  working 
for  the  King,  on  the  plea  that  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves,  as  tbe  others  did,  by  pilfering.  The 
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CEVU>N.  dc\*ice  on  their  banner  is  cin  ape  or  baboon  called 
'•MP-y-w' Anumaiite,  (ilanutwin.)  TIik*  caste  of  course  haa  many 
aiibdiviskinSj  and  coiuprchcnds  a considerable  number 
of  imiividuBls, 

\'II.  The  Katl^Mn,  (Ruddauffla  of  Knox,  ui.  iL  p. 
136.)  or  washermen,  form  a oumeroui  class.  Their 
yinenu  consist  of  rice  undresjw^d,  (that  it  may  not 
rendered  wi/wre,)  of  white  cloths  for  hangini^, 
carpets^  &c.  and  of  personal  service  in  their  own  line 
of  busine!«s.  A separate  hale  or  cloth,  thrown  over  the 
•bouhler,  distinguinhes  their  women. 

'lliere  arc  two  classes  of  outenstes  called  IKna-j&ti 
and  Antara-j4ti  in  Pali.  The  funner  are  called  (iaturu, 
according  to  Dr.  Davy  (1^0.)  Kinnayas,  (his  twenty- 
first  caste.)  acconling  to  Valcntyn,  (v.  7,)  so  discord- 
ant are  our  best  authorities  ! The  latter  of  these  au- 
thors apjH’ara  to  be  wrong,  and  the  Gattarfi  or  first 
class  of  outenstes  are  prt>bably,  as  l>r.  Davy  was  in- 
formed, such  as  bad  Ixcn  disgraced  for  misconduct, 
and  could  be  restored  at  the  King's  pleasure,  a cir- 
cumstance which  shows  how  greatly  the  original  laws 
of  caste  have  been  mtMlified  by  the  Sing’halcse.  The 
•ccond  class  of  outcastes,  or  Kd<lias,  are  considered  os 
BO  impure,  that  they  are  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  way 
when  they  see  a Wcll41^  approaching.  Their  women 
are  remarkably  handsome,  and  stroll  about  telling 
fortunes  like  gypsies  among  us. 

'llte  Sing'haicse  account  for  the  obsence  of  the  two 
higher  castes,  (tlie  Br4hiiinns  and  Ksbatrlyas,)  by  af- 
firming that  the  colony  which  first  peopled  their  Island 
consisted  only  of  Waiisyas  ) their  leader  alone  being  of 
Kthatrira  race.  At  a subsequent  |>criod,  some  centuries 
later,  a fresh  colony  was  introduced  from  a country  to 
the  eastward,  where  Brihmans  were  not  tolerated, 
and  these  latter  settlers  were  only  ^hudras,  so  that 
when  the  Koyal  family  had  Income  extinct,  there  were 
no  individuals  of  the  two  higher  classes  remaining. 
This  tradition  seems  to  fiimish  a useful  hint  as  to  the 
quarter  whence  Ceylon  was  originally  peopled. 

TheCioremment  of  Ceylon  was  strictly  n»onarcbical, 
and  it  was  requisite  that  the  King  should  be  derived, 
by  one  of  his  parents  at  least,  from  the  .Solar  line  of 
Kings,  the  Sdrya-ransa,  so  much  celebrated  in  the 
mythological  history  of  the  Uindhs  ; another  indica- 
tion of  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Brahmaoicol  sys- 
tem. When  the  regular  succession  was  internipied 
by  the  want  of  a male  heir  to  the  throne,  the  miuistera 
were  bound  to  choose  a proper  person,  and  propose  him 
to  the  Chiefs  and  people ; hence,  in  a few  extraordinary 
instances,  persons  having  no  affinity  whatever  with 
the  Sfirya-vansa,  or  Cbild^o  of  the  San,  were  raised  to 
the  Royal  dignity. 

Klnit’s  The  King  was  proprietor  of  the  soil,  regulator  of 
»tbority,  (}|^  feudal  payments  and  services,  and  distributor  of  all 
public  honours  and  emoluments.  The  only  checks 
upon  his  misgoveniment  were  public  opinion,  the 
example  of  his  ]>redeceseors,  and  the  laws  and  maxims 
sanctioned  by  religion  or  long  established  custom. 
The  sacred  WTitings  of  the  Budd’hists  contain  much 
which  is  designed  for  the  instmetion  of  Princes  as  well 
os  those  of  the  sacerdotal  order  j and  charity,  gentle- 
ness, benevolence,  justice,  knowledge,  munificence, 
gratitude,  patience,  and  docility  arc  enjoined  in 
as  many  aphorisms,  which  are  doubtless  sacred  texts 
derived  from  ‘heir  divlae  lawgiver  himself.  (Davy,  143.) 
The  Prince  who  ventured  todisr^ard  these  rules,  was 
considered  as  justifying  the  resistance  of  bis  subjects. 


and  examples  are  not  wanting  of  their  successfully  CtYLOV. 
o|i|>o»i«g  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers. 

'Phe  Island,  in  ord»  to  facilltuie  its  government,  was 
divided  into  two  parts  i the  1.  central  hills,ajid  2.  the 
lateral  declivities.  The  first  was  subdivided  into  seven 
Katas  or  countries;  1.  Duml>era.  3.  lUrai^pattuna, 

S.  Tun-pinaha,  (i.  e.  four  hundred  soldiers,  or  pan^ 

I.  e.  three  fifties,)  4.  Vali-nuwcra,  5.  Udu-iiuwcra, 

(1.  c.  the  upi>er  city,)  6,  Cdt-malo,  7.  H6wa-helta, 

(i.  e.  sixty  soldiers.) 

The  secfind  into  twelve  D^su^'os  or  D^^venics, 

(i.  c.  lateral  Provinces  ;)  1.  Nuwera-koluwiya,  3.  b4t- 
korle,  (L  e.  seven  korles,)  3.  b4tera  or  llatcra-korle, 

(L  e.  four  korles,)  4.  Korlc-tuua,  (i.c.  three  korics,) 

5.  Sopi'ra-gkmc  or  SaftTa-gam,  C.  Uva,  7-  8. 

Bint^na,  9.  Tainban-kadda  or  Tamman-kadda,  10. 

A14ieh5,  11.  ^V'alla-p4Qa]^a  or  p4na,  (i.  e.  fifty  vallics,) 
and  13.  Uda*paluta. 

The  princi|>al  Ministers  or  Adikars  were  two  : 1.  Adigors. 
the  Udn-g4m-paha  Ailik&ram-mah4tmcya,  ComnianUer 
qf  the  troops  in  ibc  district  of  the  five  upper  town- 
ships; 3.  the  Patte-g^m-pobe  Adik4rsut)-umhitDK'ya, 
orCommundcrofthe  five  lower  lowiubips, (Davy,  H3; 
Bertolacci,  464.)  The  last  R4jh  created  a tliiid  Adi- 
k4rum,  the  !>iya-pattuwe  Adikiram,  or  CJommaiuler  of 
the  hundred  districts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
tinder  the  command  of  these  Adikurs  formed  a body  of 
troops  called  Katlu-pullula.  (coimuonly  kutti-puli,) 
laskaris,  {Imcvtwu  in  the  Portuguese  dialect  curreut 
in  India,)  wbfi  were  ready  to  execute  their  orders. 

The  whole  executive  power  was  vested  in  these  offi- 
cers ; they  were  the  principal  civil  magistrates,  os 
well  as  commanders  of  the  forces.  High  treason  and 
murder  were  the  only  crimes  mi  which  they  could  not 
pronounce  sentence ; but  there  was  in  adl  cases  an 
upi>cal  from  their  sentence  to  the  King  himself,  'ilteir 
offices  were  held  at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  had  no 
claim  to  any  fixed  cmolnmcnt,  except  some  trifling 
fees;  but  their  state  and  splendour  were  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  Uiijh  himself;  venality  therefore  was 
almctst  forced  upon  them,  and  a fair  plea  for  taking 
a bribe  never  escapes  the  vigilance  of  the  artful  and 
avaricious  Singhalese.  Their  badges  of  office  arc  a 
crooked,  silver,  rod,  and  the  tremendous  whips  con- 
tinually cracked  by  their  lictors^-etublcius  quite  as 
significant  and  charMteristic  as  the  fasces  born  before 
the  Homan  Consuls. 

The  persons  next  in  rank  (o  the  Adik4rs,  were  the  Dc«sm. 
Df»4vas,  (Desa-pati  in  P4K)  or  \’iceroys  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. Each  of  the  twelve  IX's&vcnies  was  governed 
by  a Malik-d^s4ra-mahdlmcya,  and  eveiy  Rata  by  a 
Rata-mah4tmeja.  They  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of 
their  territni’y,  all  the  honours  due  to  Royalty  except 
proBtnitioo.  Each  had  his  band,  banners,  guards  and 
artillery;  and  tbe  administration  of  justice,  coUectioa 
of  the  revenue,  luid  execution  of  the  King's  orders 
were  cntnisted  to  him.  The  office  of  Desa»a  was  not 
bought } but  as  the  cxce.ss  of  the  receipts  bejond  the 
fixed  revenue,  was  the  D<^s4va’s  perquisite,  those 
officers  were  as  much  addicted  to  extortion  as  the  Begs 
and  Aghds  in  (be  Turkish  Empire. 

Their  Inferior  officers  were  the  three  Mahdtirahis,  MolwttaJcs 
(Mah4tule.s)  or  MahaCttrs;  and  some  KoriJes,  Atta- 
korAlcs,  MohandJrAiDS,  Widincs,  Dureyas.  otul  Kan- 
g4nfin^.  The  first  Mah4tLa1<^  was  the  D^^Ua's  de- 
puty ; the  aecond  commanded  his  gu.irds ; tlie  third 
had  charge  of  Uie  ordnance.  The  Koroles  hatl  cliarge 
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OEVLON  of  the  Korle  or  district  j bein^  collectors  of  taxes, 
reguUlops  of  feudal  services,  &c.  The  Mohandir^nis 
were  Captains  of  the  guard  ; the  Widines,  magistrates 
ot  the  townships  •,  the  Dureyas  or  Maakcdains,  Inspcc* 
tors  of  villages,  ami  the  Knnk&neiues,  exocturs  of 
feudal  services. 

Rsto-m«>  The  Uata-mabitmeyas,  whose  duties  were  similar 
hSimryss.  fo  those  of  the  D^&vas,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and  not 
allowed  to  use  palaoqacens,  banners,  bauds  of  music, 
or  artillery. 

The  inferior  officer*  were  the  three  Mohotiralds, 
Mohottales,  or  MabatiArs,  deputies  and  secretaries  of 
the  IVsAva,  by  whom  they  were  appointed  } Korilcs 
or  Buperintendams  of  Kories,  to  collect  the  feudatory 
payments  and  look  to  the  performance  of  the  stipulated 
services  ; AUa'kurillcs  or  Korclcos,  Inspectors  of  dU'> 
tricts  acting  under  the  Korile  j MohandirAins,  who 
have  the  command  of  two  companies  (nAnches)  of 
troops,  guard  the  Kings  timber-yards,  and  superintend 
wood-cutting.  &c.  i AViildnes,  su{>erintendant5  of  town- 
ships, and  head  of  the  police  j I>urryas,  or  .Mankedams, 
heads  of  inferior  castes,  responsible  for  the  misconduct 
of  those  of  the  same  tribe  j KunkAncmes,  who  super- 
intend the  labours  re<)uired  by  the  feudatory  pro- 
prietors. 

The  chief  mlliUry  officer  in  each  IMsAveny  was  the 
Modelykr,  who  hod  the  command  of  three  or  four 
ainebea  of  lascaryns,  (feudal  militia,)  each  consist- 
ing of  one  Aricha,  or  Sergeant,  two  KaDgonas,  or 
Corporals,  and  twenty-four  lascaryns,  (Lashkarims, 
i e.  soldiers,  a Portuguese  corruption  of  the  Persian 
word  luhknri.)  who  wrere  always  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  for  service  in  time  of  war,  and  relieved 
each  other  in  their  watches  every  fifteen  or  thirty 
days.  (Val.  V.  10.)  ^ 

Every  thing  respecting  religion  is  regulated  by  five 
wthi  ot-  superiors,  the  M&ligawa-d^wa-nileiue  and  the  four 
hcersoflh*  The  first  has  chai^  of 

court.  the  Great  Temple  of  Budd'ha  at  Kandi,  called  Dolada 
MiUigawB,  and  is  the  auditor  of  its  accounts  j the  four 
others  manage  the  temporalities  of  the  Dewalas,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Nata  and  Mnh4  Wisnu.  There 
were  also  elephant-keepers,  hcnlsmen,  treasurers,  and 
a long  list  of  grandees,  who  never  were  allowed  to  op- 
pmeh  hit  Majesty  except  on  their  knees,  and  in  some 
individuals  among  them,  that  joint  baa  '*  acquired,” 
aayt  Dr.  Davy,  (15^)  *' a skin  nearly  as  thick  and 
callous  aa  the  sole  of  the  foot.” 

The  Sing’haiese,  it  seems,  have  no  written  code  of 
laws  j usage  and  precedent,  according  to  Dr.  Davy, 
arc  their  only  guides  in  judicial  matters.  It  is  pro- 
bable, t^,  as  their  laws,  like  those  of  the  IJindiu, 
Were  written  in  a difficult  and  dead  language,  known 
<»ly  to  the  learned,  they  fell  gradually  into  disuse,  as 
tte  prospwity  of  the  country  and  the  learning  of  the 
^her  declined.  Every  public  functionary, 

from  the  AdikAr  to  the  Widkne,  acU  as  a magistrate 
withm  certain  limiu.  and  there  is  a rogulw  appeal 
from  the  inferior  to  his  superior,  and  in  the  Iwt  in- 
stance to  the  Crown.  Sometimes  a commission  waa 
issued  by  the  King  to  some  of  his  great  officers  of 
stale,  ordering  them  jointly  to  investigate  a particular 
case;  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  district  bold  a sort  of 
coroner  s inquest  over  the  bodies  of  persons  found 
**  — I \evitA  on  the  township  in  case  of 

Micide,  if  the  deceased  were  not  proved  to  be  insane. 
Sentence  of  death  could  be  peast^  by  no  one  but  the 
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King;  but  the  DesAvos  were  allowed,  in  ordinary  cases,  CEYLON 
to  commute  that  punishment  for  a heavy  tine  on 
criminal.  If  the  murderer  could  not  be  found,  the 
fine  was  laid  on  the  towiisliip  where  the  crime  was 
committed ; a system  constantly  acted  upon  In  the 
Grand  Signor's  dominions.  Neither  suicide  nor  murder 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  CeyUm.  ■ Hanging 
was  the  mode  of  execution,  except  in  cases  of  treason, 
when  the  criminal  was  bchrodnl.  Fines,  ituprison- 
ment,  and  dogging  were  the  puu'ishmcnts  for  robbery, 
a common  offence  j restitution  was  also  required.  Adul- 
terers, w hen  detected  yfci^raute  ddicto,  were  punish^ 
summarily  by  the  husband  if  he  chose  to  take  justice 
into  his  own  bauds.  Cutting  off  the  hair  and  cars, 
and  a public  flogging  were  the  punishments  inflicted 
ou  the  men;  the  woman  was  flogged  privately  in  the 
Royal  store-house,  and  then  divorced. 

'i’hough  not  violent,  tlie  Sing  halese  are  litigious.  Nafioool 
ud  the  trequeut  change  of  public  functionaries,  most,  cbjuacter. 
if  not  all,  open  to  bribery,  fostered  this  disposilino. 

The  facility  of  ap^al  rendered  their  suits,  like  some 
elsewhere,  interminable.  But  in  difficult  cases  they 
sometimes  appealed  to  the  trial  by  ordeal ; either 
repairing  to  the  Temple  and  calling  down  the  irapreca- 
timis  of  heaven  on  their  heads,  if  they  were  guilty,  or 
using  heated  oil  or  cow-dung.  The  |Ukrties  in  that 
case  repair  to  the  sacred  tree,  the  bd-gia,  (f-itia  reii- 
giojo,)  and  having  dccbrrd  that  no  charm  has  been 
used  to  prevent  the  effect  of  lire,  skim  the  hut  oil  or 
cow-dung  with  their  right  hands.  lie,  whose  skin  U 
blistered,  is  pronounced  guilty;  if  both  suffer,  the 
litigated  property  is  divided  between  them.  l«lavery 
was  the  punishment  of  insolvency,  as  among  the  an- 
cient Homans,  but  the  debtor  was  more  borskly  treaU'd 
than  among  that  people.  His  children  could  be  sold, 
though  be  could  not.  Usury  is  prohibited,  and  token 
only  by  MobajuDicdans  j a rvmarkubJe  circumstuace, 
as  no  code  inveighs  more  powerfully  ogainst  it  thou 
that  of  Mohamiueil. 

The  landed  tenures  are  perfectly  feudal.  All,  in  the  f^uidvd 
eye  of  the  law,  is  vested  in  the  King;  and  he  coo  asDores. 
resume  his  granU  at  pleasure.  Hut  such  resumptions 
were  not  usual.  The  whole  territory  maybe  divided 
into 

I.  UnaHenated  Ttrritory. 

1.  Mutettid  and  | Lands  held  by  the  Sovereign 
Ratncindc,  / and  cultivated  on  his  accounU 

2.  Rjitnahani,  similar  lands  cajuiblo  of  cultivation. 

3.  Mallapalla  and  1 Lunds  which  have  reverted 
Nellipolla  / to  the  crown. 

II.  Alienattfi  TVrnlory. 

Saleable  lands  liable  to  a quit-rent ; such  were 

1.  Purweni,  heritable  lands  not  liable  to  personal 
service. 

2.  Otto-parweni,  similar  lands  paying  one-tenth  of 
the  produce. 

ff.  Anda-parweni,  the  same  paying  one-half. 

4.  OUo-combere,Y  ^ • • *i  i ^ 

Owitte,iu.d  J.  Paying 

K«»yi, 

5.  Karwadeni-parweni,  lands  paying  a similar  rent 
but  covered  with  brush-wood  and  interspersed  with 
salt-marsh. 

IIL  FtuikU  jiUtnatious. 

1.  kaods  granted  on  Accommodeasans,  i.  e.  on  per* 
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CEYLON,  iional  services  An<l  inalienable  by  (be  holder,  rerertin^ 


also  to  the  crown  at  his  decease. 


I)iwil-|)arweni,or 

Wed<ie*wassan 


{ 


Similar  InmU  reverting  on 
r»iUire  of  (he  )ili]»uUted  ser- 
vices, or  of  mule  heirs. 


These  lands  (Mtid  nothing  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
were  in  fact  the  remuneration  of  the  public  officers 


under  the  Native,  Portugvtcse,  and  Dutch  governments. 
The  functionaries  mentioned  above  were  thus  requited. 


particularly  by  the  latter  kind  of  grants;  and  it  may  be 
here  addend,  that  the  Kordles,  Atta-kor^les,  Wid&nes, 
Lek&mefi,  Mnydrdles,  Niildes,  and  KuHs  were  civil ; 
and  the  ModeU-drs,  Mohnndiriiins,  Ardchis,  Kongdnis, 
and  Liascarvns  military  servants  of  the  Stale.  ITie 


much  more  permanent  character  than  the  feudal  grants  CE\*LON. 
prevalent  among  the  original  Siog'balese ; and  not- 
withstanding  occasional  resnmpUons,  in  consequence 
uf  misconduct  or  intrigue,  it  appears  *'upon  the 
whole,*’  says  Mr.  Bertolacci,  (^5,)  that  **  (he  greatest 
portion  of  those  lands  remained  in  possession  of  the 
families  who  actually  cultivated  them,”  when  their 
native  Princes  were  subjugated  by  the  Kings  of  Kandi.  * 

Under  the  protection  and  encourogvioent  of  the 
British  Government,  the  produce  of  this  port  of  Ceylon 
bos  rapidly  increased,  as  appears  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  quantities  delivered  in  to  Govcroincnt 
at  two  different  periods  from  a part  only  of  timt  divi- 
sion of  the  Island.  The  share  claimed  by  the  State 


services  required  by  the  letter  of  the  (enure,  were 
restricted  both  as  to  time  and  place,  and  as  all  who 
were  bound  by  such  tenures,  were  not  wanted 
at  the  same  time,  the  holders  of  these  fiefs  were 
allowed  to  relieve  each  other  every  month  or  fort- 
night, (as  mentioned  above.)  The  inconvenience  of 
such  a system  must  be  obvious,  and  the  frequent 
collision  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  the 
KoriUes  and  Modely&rs,  caused  the  Dutch  to  abo- 
lish the  former  office,  and  led  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, when  our  possessions  in  Ceylon  were  placed 
tinder  its  superintcndonce,  entirely  to  abandon  these 
institutions  established  among  thenativesfromtimeim- 
memorial,  and  to  substitute,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  that  Presidency,  the  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  in  lieu  «if  all  personal  services  or 
quit-rents,  vesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  lands  hitherto 
resumable  in  the  permanent  pos<ic»sion  of  their  present 
posses.sors.  This  ch:mge  was  too  sudden  and  too  much 
at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  natives  not  to  occa- 
sion greater  inconveniences  than  those  which  required 
a remedy;  the  old  sysletn  was  therefore  soon  resumed, 
but  it  WA.S  found  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pre- 
vent the  distant  Modclykrs  from  abusing  the  power 
entrusted  to  them,  that  in  1801.  the  feudal  (enures 
were  entirely  abolished,  the  natives  having  shown  little 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  option  given  them  the 
year  before,  of  commuting  their  personal  services  for 
a prescribed  payment  in  kind. 

The  Accomniodessans  were  all  resumed ; and  the 
Wedde-wa.ssans,  which  hod  previously  been  inalienable 
by  the  holders,  and  necessarily  continued  in  the  family 
os  long  os  there  were  any  male  heirs,  became  not  only 
saleable  by  their  proprietors,  hut  liable  to  seizure  for 
debt;  n circumstance  which  alarmed  the  family  pride 
of  the  higher  classes ; it  was  therefore  found  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  law  by  restricting  these  (Diwil-par- 
weni)  lands  to  (he  heirs  male,  making  them  resum- 
ablc  on  failure  of  the  stipulated  payment.^,  and  neither 
alienable  by  sale  or  gift,  nor  liable  to  seizure  for  debts. 
The  expedience  of  these  measures  has  been  <loubtcd, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  last,  which  was  a con- 
cc.ssion  to  the  prejudices  of  an  unenlightened  people, 
ought,  if  po.«siblc,  to  be  gradually  modified,  till  it  hold 
out  less  temptation  to  the  accumulation  of  debt  and 
the  neglect  of  the  estate,  which  the  possessor  under 
BU*-h  n tenure  has  so  few  motives  for  improving. 

MaUI>«rs,  The  wltnlc  of  the  low  country  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Islnnd.  frtim  Putlain  (in  lot.  N.)  to  Battica16 
(l.at.  7°  N.)  IS  occiipietl  by  a colony  of  Malnbars, 

whose  lauds  were  almost  invariably  held  on  condition 
of  their  paying  to  the  King  one*tcnth  of  the  produce 
of  their  rice-ficlds.  Their  tenures  were  evidently  of  a 


is  one-tenth  of  gross  produce ; and  it  was  as 
follows : 

In  1S06.  I laldU. 

nUlricL  rirab*.  lb.  I r^raht.  lb. 

TrinromaW  3,<250=  143, noo'  10.fX)0=  440,000 

Jafnapelnam  66,.^00=a,9WXX)  94,000=  4,136,000 

Man-dr 33,300=1,405, *200  40,000=  1,760,000 

TheWannin  0,700=  294,(-Oo'  40.000=  1,700,000 
..  19,000=  836,000|  71,500=  7.865.000 

128,750=5,665, 0OO|  255 .500=  15,9fil,CX» 

The  lands  in  the  interior  districts  paid,  as  appears 
above,  very  different  proportions  of  (heir  whole  pro- 
duce in  the  form  of  land  Ux;  it  was  therefore  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  rate  of  improvement,  and 
almost  impossible  to  deduce  such  averages  as  would 
afford  a basis  for  any  satisfactory  calculation.  This  ex- 
treme inequality  of  assessment  could  not  fail  to  operate 
as  a check  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  though 
it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  a complete  equaliza- 
tion without  a greater  sacrifice  than  would  be  ]>rudent, 
yet  a law  enabling  every  proprietor  who  chose,  to 
redeem  all  beyond  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  bis  lands 
by  a feir  comp5>sition,  was  highly  expedient,  and  likely, 
according  to  Mr.  Bcrtolacci'a  account,  to  be  highly 
acceptable  to  the  Sing'halese,  (3M.) 

Dr.  Davy  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  (p.  187)  that  Uaded 
"the  tenure  of  land  among  the  .Sing’halesc  bad  nothing 
of  n feudal  nature:”  but  Mr.  Bertolacci,  whose  long 
residence  on  the  Island  and  official  duties  gave  him 
peculiar  oilvantogcs  in  pursuing  such  inquiries,  thinks 
that  "the  chain  of  duties  and  services  there  established, 
resembles  that  established  by  the  feudal  law  In  Eu- 
rope he  supposes,  indeed,  that  llie  principle  in  which 
the  system  originated  was  different  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  where  it  prevailed ; but  that  is 
another  question  ; it  seems  clear  that  the  system  was 
csscntinllv  the  same  ; and  in  both  countries  the  tenure 
usually  depended  upon  personal,  especially  miliUrj’, 
services.  This  is,  moreover,  precisely  the  case  in  the 
Turkish  Emjhrc,  where,  as  is  well-known,  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  held  under  grants  from  the  Crown, 
as  a remuneration  for  past  military  services,  and  a 
security  for  future  ones,  distinctly  stipulated ; the  lands 
being  liable  to  resumption  in  ca.se  those  services  arc 
not  performed.  But  as  a jiropcrty  in  waste  lands  may 
be.  and  continually  is.  acquired  ia  Turkey,  indcpen- 
dentlv  of  the  military  tenures,  by  occupation,  with  the 
consent  of  the  proper  magistrate,  and  cuUivalioii  for 
a term  of  years,  so  in  Ceylon,  likewise,  con  land  be 
obtained  by  a similar  method  j and  this  seems  to  have 
been  confounded  by  Dr.  Davy  with  the  system  more 
generally  prevalent.  With  regard  to  the  rights  acquired 
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Cfiyi/)N.  ^,y  priorllj  of  eu1tiviitioa>  "much  uncertainty  and  dif- 
fercnce  of  customs,”  says  Mr.  Bertolacct,  " prevails  in 
the  different  Provinces.  In  some  instances,  the  rights 
of  the  cultivators,  who  occupied  the  soil  for  many 
years,  have  been  preferred  to  the  claims  of  the  owners 
themselves  ^ and  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not  culti- 
vate the  lands  themselves,  give  it  up  to  others,  who 
do  so  on  condition  of  dividing  the  proBta,  in  most 
cases  equally,  whether  the  land  have  been  previously 
cleared  or  not ; the  tenant,  however,  is  liable  to  ejec- 
tion in  the  former  case,  and  acquires  a permanent 
right  of  property  tn  the  latter.  (Bertolacci,296.) 

Rertaue,  The  crops  when  nearly  ripe  are  valued  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  quantity 
due  to  Covemment  is  then  put  up  to  sale  and  purchased 
by  the  highest  bidder,  'lliese  soles  now  take  place  on 
the  spot,  hut  still  leave  ample  room  for  intrigue  and 
oppression,  especially  in  a country  w'hcrc  the  rulers 
are  foreigners  and  obliged  to  transact  all  public  busi- 
ness through  oil  interpreter.  These  farmers  of  the 
revenue  in  kind,  arc,  moreover,  not  only  odious  and 
oppressive  to  the  |ieop]e.  like  the  roiddlc-mcn  in  Ire- 
land, but  frequently  arc  defaulters  to  the  Government ; 
so  that  the  system  by  which  they  are  required  has  a 
two-fold  defect. 

Another  evil  is  the  variableness  of  the  quantity  of 
produce  to  be  deducted  by  Government,  where  pay- 
ments are  made  in  kind ; which  roust  of  course  be 
regulated  by  the  crops.  This  operates  as  a real  hard- 
ship on  the  cultivators  of  newly  cleared  lands,  and  is 
a powerful  check  to  improvement  in  agriculture; 
" much  good,  therefore,  may  be  derived  from  fixing, 
for  a given  number  of  years,  the  quantum  of  grain  to 
be  delivered  annually,  as  the  share  due  from  each  field." 
(Bert.  314.)  "And  if  any  measure  can  place  Ceylon 
in  that  state  of  opulence  ond  prosperity  which  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  its  soil  and  climate  seem  to  promise, 
these  two  alterations  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,” 
says  the  able  writer  so  often  quoted,  "seem  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  desirable  end.”  The  clause 
in  Sir  Thomas  Brownrigg's  proclamation  of  1818, 
reserving  a power  for  " m^ing  further  provisions  and 
reforming  abuses,"  now  places  it  entirely  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  (tovemment  to  correct  this  or  any  other  delect 
without  difficulty. 

FUatatioas  Another  source  of  revenue  ought  to  arise  from  the 
plantations  of  productive  trees,  which  in  this  Island 
arc  colled  gardens,  and  are  extensive  and  valuable. 
By  productive  trees  arc  meant  such  as  afford  articles 
for  commerce ; these  plantations,  therefore,  are  not 
confined  to  those  which  have  esculent  fruits.  Incon- 
sequence of  negligence  and  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  and  our  own  Governments,  this 
branch  of  revenue  has  been  suffered  to  die  away ; and 
these  plantations,  so  lucrative  to  their  pos.<<essnrs,  pay 
no  sort  of  contribution  to  the  State,  with  the  exception 
of  an  inconsiderable  portion  still  retained  by  the 
Government,  and  let  out,  at  a great  disadvantage,  to 
tenants  who  take  no  care  to  keep  them  up.  Here, 
then,  another  opening  for  a great  improvement  pre- 
sents itself,  and  an  annual  quit-rent  on  these  planta- 
tions or  gardens,  fixed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  allow 
for  the  slow  growth  of  palms,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut, 
areca,  and  polmeira,  would  prove  a great  resource  to  the 
Colonial  Ciovernment  wit^uC  being  oppressive  to  the 
people,  (lb.  3W,  7.) 

meotf  Uwf,  adoption  of  severed  of  these  Judicions  sugges- 

ftc.  Tou  xtx. 


tioos  were  deemed  impracticable  In  the  interior  dis-  CEYLON, 
tricts,  the  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  most  ^ - ■ 

wanted,  in  consequence  of  that  clause  in  the  conven- 
tion ceding  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Island  to  the  King 
of  Great  firit^,  by  w hich  " their  civil  rights  and  ' 
immunities,  according  to  the  laws,  institutions,  and 
customs  established  and  in  force  amongst  them,”  were 
secured  " to  the  Adik.Vs,  D6sdvas,  Mahkttules,  Ko- 
rdles,  Wid4nes,  and  all  other  chief  and  subordinate 
headmen."  But  the  rebellion  in  1818,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  subjection  of  the  insurgents, 
placed  the  native  Chiefs  on  a different  footing  with 
respect  to  the  British  authorities,  and  nffortleil  the 
latter  an  opportunity  of  introducing  many  salutary 
regulations,  among  which  the  following  arc  the  most 
deserving  of  attention.  1.  The  executive  and  judicial 
authority  is  delegated  to  a board  of  Commissioners, 
and  occasionally,  to  resident  agents.  Brostratious 
and  genufiectioos  to  the  representative  of  the  Sove- 
reign are  abolished.  3.  The  Europeans  arc  required 
topay  proper  marks  of  resiJccl  to  the  native  Chiefs.  5. 

A tenth  of  the  produce  of  rice-grounds  is  claimed  in 
lieu  of  all  former  taxes,  except  in  certain  loyal  dis- 
tricts, w‘here  only  onc-fourtecnth  is  levied,  d.  I'he 
lands  of  many  individuals  distinguished  for  loyalty 
during  the  rebellion,  those  belonging  to  temples,  to 
public  officers  of  (he  State,  and  the  Chfilids  or  ciima- 
Dton-pcelcrs  are  exempt  from  all  duties.  7.  The  public 
services  required  in  virtue  of  feudal  tenures,  and  com- 
muted for  a money* payment,  except  where  already 
remunerated  by  exemption  fromdutics  ns  above.  8. The 
causes  of  minor  im}>ortancc  are  heard  by  the  Govern- 
ment agents,  or  second  Commissioner  alone  ; more 
important  ones,  by  the  same  persons  assisted  hy  two  or 
more  native  Chiefs  ; capital  coses  by  (he  Resident,  or 
second  Commissioner,  and  similar  assistants.  9.  A 
right  of  appeal  from  inferior  to  superior  Courts,  and 
uUhnately  to  the  Governor,  is  esUiblishcd. 

The  Government  of  (he  I»lond,  has  thus  been  Oorera- 
placed  nearly  on  the  some  footing  as  (hose  colo-  meat. 

Dies  where  no  internal  legislation  is  established  ; and 
for  countries  so  circumstanced,  this  system  is  far 
referable  to  (he  other;  as  has  been  abundantly  proved 
y the  mistaken  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  too 
many  of  our  colonial  legislatures  both  before  and  since 
the  separation  of  the  United  States  from  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain.  But  though  it  may  be  highly  expe- 
dient to  leave  the  management  of  these  remote  |iart8 
of  onr  territory  to  the  care  of  administration  at  home, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  British  Parliament  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  any  abuse  of  the  almost  ab- 
solute power  thus  delegated ; and  there  is  some  danger 
lest  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  such  colonies 
should  be  sacrificed  or  forgotten  through  pressure  of 
pnblic  business,  or  from  interested  motives.'  IVbetber 
such  has  not  occasionally  been  the  case  with  re.<>pect 
to  Ceylon,  may  justly  be  doubted,  when  we  find  that 
nothing  is  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant 
natives,  whose  number  is  said  to  be  upwards  of 
300.000,  except  by  a few  chaplains,  whose  language 
they  cannot  understand,  and  whose  form  of  worship  is 
at  variance  with  that  in  which  they  were  educated ; or 
by  missionaries  tolerated,  not  supported  by  the  Gox'em- 
roent ; and  that  ignorance  of  the  distinctions  of  nuik, 
so  much  valued  by  the  natives,  on  ignorance  little  cre- 
ditable to  those  who  made  no  provision  for  the  infor- 
mation of  their  agents,  was  one  of  the  leading  causca 
3 N 
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of  the  in»\irrection  and  ciril  contest  in  1817  Rnd  1818. 
The  termination  of  that  contest  has,  however,  already 
led  to  some  beneficial  results  | and  it  will  be  happy 
forCeylon,  if  it  should  uUin^ately  occasion  the  adoption 
of  mo.xsnrcs,  which  will  gradudly  raise  the  Sing'ha- 
lesc  above  their  present  state  of  degradation,  and 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  blessings  they  derive 
from  the  nation  Co  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Mr.  Ixjcke  has  somewhere  remarked,  that  any  one 
who  wished  to  contemplate  des|K»tism  in  all  its  naked* 
ness,  should  look  into  Knox's  account  of  this  Island  j 
and  the  history  of  the  Sovereign  whom  it  w*as  the  for- 
tune of  Great  Brituin  to  depose,  is  no  less  instructive 
as  to  the  einsex^uenccs  of  placing  unlimited  power  In 
the  bands  of  a single  individual.  But  one  of  those 
consequences,  not  less  tmporUnt,  though  not  so  strik- 
ing as  the  atrocities  at  which  we  shudder,  U the  de- 
pressed state  of  an  Island  which  possesses  so  consider- 
able a share  of  natural  resources.  Tliis  will  be  distinctly 
evinced  by  a brief  statement  of  its  commerce.  The 
principal  exports  are  arack  and  other  pnxluce  of  the 
palm  j spices,  tobacco,  timber,  and  gems.  The  imports 
are  grain,  ootton.s,  and  Europ4uin  manufactures. 

I.  The  arack  It  distilled  from  toddy  fermented 
palm  juice,)  and  the  other  produce  of  the  palm  it 
mirra,  a milder  beverage  which  is  not  intoxicating, 
ja^ri,  a kind  of  sugar,  the  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  the 
fuTlk  and  oil  of  the  latter,  and  coir  (kilir)  the  fibrous 
integument  of  its  nut,  which  Is  manufactured  Into 
ropes.  The  quantity  of  arack  annually  exported,  on 
an  average  of  eight  years,  may  be  estimated  at780,000 
gallons  at  80  rix-dgllars  per  leagcr,or  416,000  nx-dol- 
lara  (j£^,000.  nearly)  is  the  sum  total,  at  prime  cost ; 
the  ca.sk  costing  a^ut  25  rix-dollars  (sel.7r-)  and 
the  duty  on  importation  at  8 rix-dollars  per  leager, 
amounting  to  something  more  than  T &ri{  toddy) 

and  mirra  are  names  of  the  fluid  Issuing  from  the  fruit 
stalk  of  different  kinds  of  palm,  the  first  being  allowed 
to  ferment,  the  other  removed  before  fermentation 
takes  place  ; the  former,  by  diatUlation,  yields  arack  ; 
the  latter  is  manufactured  into  jagrL  The  arack  Is 
distilled  by  the  proprietors  of  palm-gardens,  and 
sold  to  merchanU  at  the  ports,  who  make  advances 
to  (he  distillers,  and  arc,  in  consequence  of  it,  often 
induced  to  receive  the  spirit  below  the  stipulated  de- 
gree of  strength.  It  is  allowed  to  be  more  wbole- 
somo  than  the  Bengal  rum,  and  far  superior  to  the 
arack  nhtaio4Hl  from  rice,  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del i but  U in  danger  of  bein^  superseded  by  that 
distilled  from  (he  same  grain  m Java,  as  the  Dutch 
merchants  can  undcr.4cl  the  8ing'holese,  in  the  Indian 
markets.  Madras,  Bombay,  and  (be  other  (>urts  on 
the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  are  the  great  markets  for 
this  article ; rice,  cloths,  and  British  manufactures 
forming  the  returns.  Some  has  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  England,  where  it  sells  from  5r.  Gd.  to 
Gf.  6d.  per  gallon,  which,  at  the  lowest  price,  gives 
^56.  5r.  per  leager,  leaving  a fair  profit,  the  average 
price  at  the  place  of  exportation  being  about  126  rix- 
doUartai^ld.Gs.Gd.  nearly.  At  Madras,  (he  greatest 
mart  fur  this  commodity,  its  consumption  U checked 
by  u heavy  import  duty,  and  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  the  poiu  or  coast  arack  (mentioned  above)  which 
pays  only  an  excise  duty  of  one  star  pagoda  (8r.)  per 
gallon.  An  export  duty  uf  about  ten  per  cent,  is  also 
levied  in  Cicylon  j ii  is,  however,  not  charge,  but 
the  encouragement  inadvertently,  as  it  appears,  ^ven 


to  tlw  distillation  of  putta,  which  has  prevented  the  CEYLON. 
Siag'halese  spirit  from  obtaining  the  preference  it'x^-y-*^ 
deserves.  The  jagii  is  made  from  mirra,  princi^tally 
from  the  nlpcre  (yipa  frvticant  f)  and  the  palmel’ra 
Bonu*ui  or  Eiatcf)  one  gallon  of  the  fluid  producing  a 
pourul  and  a half  of  good  fine  jagii. 

The  areca-nuta  are  another  very  important  export. 

They  pay  duty  outwards  of  lO  rix-dollars  ( = 12r.  Cd.) 
an  aindnam  (290/5.)  The  average  exportation  price  ia 
about  l.*»  r.  d.  (=s  s^l.)  making  25  r.  d.  with  the  duty, 
and  leaving  a profit  of  about  18  r.d.  on  each  amdnam 
to  (he  exporter,  as  7 v.  d.  is  the  common  charge  in  the 
interior,  where  the  areca  palm  comes  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  The  revenue  annually  derived  from  this 
articlealone,  U estimated  at  125,000  r.  d.  (iff7812.  lOv.) 

The  Sing'h^ese  nuts  are  considered  ns  the  best  in 
India,  and  are  exported  chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Co* 
romandel  and  Malabar. 

The  cocoa-nut  affords  not  only  its  fruit,  but  a pulp 
called  copperas,  (more  properly  kopra,)  which  when 
pressed  yields  on  oil.  The  southern  coasts  of  the 
Island  are  the  districts  where  the  cocoa-nut  flourishes, 
as  it  is  not  able  to  support  the  long  droughts  which 
prevail  on  the  opposite  side.  Kopra  Is  the  pulp  of  (he 
ripe  not,  sliced  and  partially  dried  in  the  sun ; in  that 
state  it  will  bear  exportation.  The  oil  extracted  from 
it,  is  strong  and  rancid  ; but,  when  the  wwter,  in 
which  scrapings  of  the  fresh  nut  have  been  well 
washed,  is  allowed  to  simmer  on  the  fire,  the  oil, 
swimming  on  its  surface,  is  perfectly  pure  and  very 
palatable  but  it  will  not  keep  long  without  turning 
rancid.  It  makes  excellent  soap  and  "andlcs.  Is  well 
calculated  for  the  cloth  manufactures,  and,  if  sold  for 
six  shillings  per  gallon,  would  adlow  a large  profit,  not 
costing  (wo  in  Ceylon,  where  an  export  duty  of  only 
five  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  is  charged. 

Coir  (k&ir)  is  a kind  of  rope  yam,  spun  by  the 
hand  from  the  coarse  fibres  contained  under  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut.  It  is,  unfortunately,  considered  as 
only  fit  for  very  low  castes  to  employ  themselves  in 
spinning  kdl'r,  so  that  in  some  districts  not  onc-tbir- 
ticth  part  of  the  material  is  ever  mode  use  of.  It  pays 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  no  more  than  five  percent,  on  the 
k£ir,  fine  or  coarse,  and  much  is  exported  to  Bengal, 
where  the  former  fetches  twice  the  price  of  the  latter. 

The  husks  must  be  steeped  in  running  water,  and  the 
fibres  should  be  fine  and  of  a clear  yellow  colour ; 
these  being  the  principal  critcrions  of  their  possessing 
the  desired  smoothness,  strength,  and  pluibility.  The 
coir-rope,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  bo  clastic  as  cor- 
dage made  from  hemp. 

11.  The  quantities  of  pepper,  coffee,  and  cardamom, 
the  principal  articles  included  under  the  head  of  .spices, 
produced  in  Ceylon,  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  exports  for  several  successive  years: 

la  1806.  1807.1806.  1809.  1810.  1811.  1812.1815. 

kutdin.  do.  So.  So.  So.  do.  So. 

Pepper..  98  409(  278  2734  ^ 

CefliH  ..  1891  4^  3^  1081  436  4174  5274 

CanUiBoa  44  15  7 44  18 

The  value  of  these  exports  may  be  easily  calculated 
fmm  the  prices  in  the  tariff  of  1813,  according  to 
which  pepper  is  worth  5r.d.  per  pfirah,  (^74*  for 
30/5.)  or  £5.  16s.  8d.  per  kandi  of  500/5.  j coffee  6r.  (L 
per  piroh,  or  100  r.  d.  per  kandi,  (=  £6,  5s.  for  500/5.) 
cardamoms  at  6 fanams  per  pound,  or  250  r. 
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CEYLON.  {j£\h.  19«.  Cd.)  per  kftndi.  The  cuUiration  of  these 
articles  is  much  neglected,  though  the  pepper  requires 
scarcely  any  care,  ami  the  coffee  very  little.  The  car> 
damom,  though  far  inferior  to  that  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  is  nevertheless  on  article  of  considerable 
value. 

III.  Tobacco  is  the  staple  production  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Jafnapatam. 

IV.  Several  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber,  fur- 
nished by  the  forests  of  Ccvlon,  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  Dutch  and  Native  Governments  were 
mutually  jealous  of  the  destruction  of  the  wood,  and 
laid  a very  heavy  duly,  both  on  the  felling  and  expor- 
tation of  timber.  This  system  has  been  wisely  aban- 
doned i and  the  duties  r^uced,  so  as  to  operate  as  a 
check  only  on  any  excess  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thus  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  palmetra 
{hoTCUM*  or  Elate,)  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  charged 
on  the  exportation  of  its  timber,  as  a discouragement 
to  the  destruction  of  so  valuable  a tree  | notwithstand- 
ing which,  it  brings  in  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
85,000  rix-dollars,  (nearly  s^lbGO.)  which  is  double 
the  amount  derived  from  the  same  source,  at  the  time 
at  which  the  Island  first  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain. 

V.  Under  the  bead  of  gems,  pearls  arc  the  first 
and  most  important  article.  The  commerce  in 
other  precious  stones,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moormen,  (i.  e.  Mohammedan  Natives,)  and  has 
hitherto  been  little  productive  to  the  Government. 
No  export  duties  are  charged  upon  them,  nnd  a small 
ground-rent  for  the  soil  in  which  they  are  found  is  all 
the  advantage  hitherto  derived  to  the  State  from  these 


valuable  articles. 

I'he  principal  imports  Into  this  Island  are  rice  and 
cotton  cloths  ) European  manufactures  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  rest,  and  are  little  used  by  the 
natives.  The  two  first  might,  under  a judicious 
management,  be  entirely  furnished  by  the  Island  itself; 
yet  only  a few  years  ago,  the  value  of  the  imported 
rice  alone,  always  exceeded  half  the  value  of  all  the 
exports,  and  the  purchase  of  cottons  absorbed  very 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder.  The  sale  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  was  at  that  time  entirely  in  the  hoods 
of  Government,  which  imported  them,  and  undersold 
every  other  trader,  in  order  to  accommodate  its  own 
servants  ; but  the  advantage  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  exchange,  and  the  tincqual  and 
insufficient  supply  i not  regulated  by  the  demand,  as 
Is  the  ease  In  ordinary  speculations,  but  by  the  agents 
who  had  uo  personal  interests  in  the  investment. 

The  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in  Ceylon, 
are  as  follow : 


1.  rVeighit, 

1 irrain  of  tbe  modattya  pibah  » 3*6  gralas  troy. 

94  irraia*  » ) kaUwU,  a brass  wrisfit. 

20  kaUsekia  1 p41atB. 


These  weights  are  used  by  gold  and  sflver  smiths  j 
the  medical  practitioners  have  a different  set,  probably 
derived  from  tbe  Hindhs;  as  Indeed  these  teem  to  be. 


9.  Measurer. 


1 bundda 

2 bnrxlnM 
4 oeUiyki 


Dry  and  fluid  measiirrs. 


I handful. 

I aallivk. 

1 pancnI-Uhk. 


If  pancki-lahk 
10  lorkii.lahks 
4 p4Us 


1 lochh-lalkk. 

1 pSla. 

1 auuioaia. 


10  fia^ra 

2 riu'i 
7 lioaes 


1,  Spam. 

1 rite.  20  Jat4«  « I Ub4. 

1 neadorcabiL  00  ••  I cawe. 

I jat^.  4 s**es  =*  1 yodun  ,'jbjana) 

abodt  14  EogUkh  ^Ira. 
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2.  Space. 

1 bemba  « 6 fret  nearly. 

1 bnndcra  bauba  9 feet  nearly. 
500  baaderaa  bambaa  m 1 aUkm«. 

4 alakcnea  ••  1 nwc. 

5 gnwes  1 day'ajoer- 

ney,  from  25  Co  30  mtiea. 


3.  Space. 

7 ritft  1 anp^la. 
7 ao|uitai  B 1 rryata. 
0 Tcyatas  • 1 diua 
rbov,  9 ftei  loof .) 
500  <Kuia  9B  1 atakme. 
4 alaktnca—  1 gawe. 

4 gnwes  * 1 yOdaoa. 


3.  Money. 

The  only  currency  consists  of  foreign  coins  ; for- 
merly Portuguese,  (Knox,  iU.  8,  p.  197.)  Dutch  and 
Indlau.  At  present  the  pagoda  is  the  only  gold  coin, 
and  the  rutdi  or  rfdi  the  only  silver  one.  *Mts  sliape,** 
says  Knox,  " is  like  a fish-hook;  and  it  is  merely  a 
piece  of  thick  silver-wire  bent.”  (Davj,  945.)  ITie 
copper  coins  arc  cb^U,  Dutch  or  Sing  halese,  struck 
at  the  Royal  residence  of  Damba-dfnia. 


1 pagoda  « Dearly  flr. 

1 ridi  — 64  ch4iia  ■=  7J.  nearly. 

The  currency  on  the  coast  consists  of  the  following 
Dutch  or  Anglo-Indian  coins  : 

1 tlocatoda  (tdlrcr)  “ t ot.  1 dirt.  1 fr.  • (80  ■tnirera  5r.  SdL 
sccordinf  to  its  original  tiJdc,  butsabaeqoeBtly  depreciated. 


1 lUr  psfoda  (gold)  " 45  fans  ms  (copper)  »1S0  ttiams 
(copper)  - 8#. 

2{  pagodas  ■ 20«.  Eaglisb. 

1 ducatooQ  (silver)  m 140  stuircra. 

4 atulren  ■*  1 fsoatn. 

13  fanams  ~ 1 rlx-dollsr. 


And  there  are  whole,  half,  and  quarter  stuivers,  at 
the  rate  of  38  stuivers  to  Ub.  of  copper;  and  60  rix- 
dnllai^  lire  coined  from  Vh.  of  an  alloy,  formed  by 
of  J.ipan  copper  to  50f6r.  of  pure  silver. 

But  the  rale  of  exchange  has  fluctuated  nowhere 
more  than  in  this  Isl’ind,  and  fora  complete  and  lumi- 
nous view  of  the  subject,  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  able  work  of  Mr  Bertolarci. 

The  re.idcr  will  easily  perceive  that,  notwithstanding 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  been  extended, 
many  curious  and  important  questions  have  been 
scarcely  noticed;  and  for  an  account  of  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  schools  established  by  tbe  Dutch; 
the  cinnamon-gardens  nt  Colombo ; the  jtearl-fishery 
of  Arripo  and  Man-fir:  as  well  aa  the  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  literature  of  the  Sing'halese ; he  must  be 
referred  to  the  beads  of  Colombo.  Mak-ab,  and  StNo’* 
BALA,  the  real  name  of  the  Island,  of  which  Ceylon 
itself  is  only  a corruption,  though  it  has  undergone 
such  changes  in  the  mouths  of  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Portuguese,  through  whom  it  came  to  us,  as  now 
to  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  its  original  form. 

See  Knox’s  Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon,  annexed 
to  the  History  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1817*  4lo. ; Valentyn’s 
Reschryvin^  ran  Oott  Jndten,  V.  Derf , Dordrecht,  1796, 
fol.;  Percivol’s  Acc,  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803, 4to.;  Cor- 
diner’s  Ace.  of  CeyUm,  1 1 vols.  4to. ; Thunberg's  Travels, 
Tol.  iv. ; Pennant’s  Pine  of  fhn<iostan,  i.  815;  Asiatie 
Researches,  vU.  39,  397 ; Dr.  Davy's  Acc.  of  the  Interior 
of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1891,  4to. ; Bertolacd’s  finr  <f  tha 
Agficultural,  Commercial,  and  Faumeial  Interests  tf  Cey- 
fon,  Lond.  18l7»8vo.  The  oldest  authority  seems  to 
be  the  Histenre  de  f/stede  Cry  Ian  per  Jean  Ribeyro, 
translated  from  the  Portuguese  by  Lc  Grand,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1701. 
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CEYX.  CEYX,  from  the  Greek  njf,  Lacep.  In  a 

rwTpp  gcniw  of  aaimttls,  belonging  to  the  family  SyndactyU, 
^ . order  Pasterct,  claas  Aves. 

Generic  character ; beak  very  long,  straight,  jwinted, 
and  angular  ; inner  toe  nut  apparent. 

This  genus  has  been  separated  from  the  Alctdo  or 
Klng-fither  genus,  in  consequence  of  the  inner  toe  not 
coming  through  the  skin  ; but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
very  similar  to  that  genus.  There  are  but  two  species, 
the 

C.  7Vidacfy/ui,  Lacep. } Alcedo  Tridact.t  Pall,  and 
Gmel.i  and 

C.  Tribrach^i,  Lacep.  j Alcfdn  Trihi,  Shaw. 

Sec  Cuvier,  Rf  gne  Shaw’s  Naturaiitt's  Jlfii- 

erf/ony. 

C1IAB.A5IR,  a mineral  which  was  first  separated  by 
the  late  AbbiS  Hudy,  from  the  tribe  of  Zeolites,  among 
which  it  hud  been  previously  included. 

CHACO,  Ca.iN  Chaco,  or  Cascos,  a very  exten- 
sive territory  in  South  America,  between  the  great 
Rivers  Paraguay  and  Pilcoinnyu,  which  U bounded  by 
ChiquitoB  on  the  north,  Paraguay  on  the  cost,  the 
great  plains  of  Manos  on  the  south,  and  by  Tucuman 
and  Tarija  on  the  west.  As  yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  a Spanish  province,  being  chiefly  inhabited  by 
nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  alTorU  protection  from 
Brazil,  whilst  the  west  and  south  of  their  country  is 
shut  in  from  La  Plata  and  Peru  in  a similar  manner. 
Chaco  is  called,  however,  a part  of  the  Government  of 
Los  Choreas  or  Potosi  of  the  State  of  La  Plata.  'The 
Jesuits  made  several  attempts  to  colonize  Chaco,  but 
never  succeeded,  and  therefore  very  little  is  known 
concerning  its  products  or  features.  Its  length  may 
be  stated  at  750  miles,  and  its  breadth  at  450. 
Nicolas  del  Techo,  a Jesuit  f:ither,  in  his  Wstory  of 
P(zrrq;u4fy,  Twruinaft,  &c.  gives  a slight  notice  of  this 
region,  and  says  that  the  Peruvian  language  is  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  it,  as  the  poor  Indians  fled  to  this 
country  mm  the  west,  on  the  mlvance  of  their  in- 
vaders eastwards,  whence  the  country  was  by  them 
colled  Chaco  or  Cbacu,  signifying  a company,  or  union. 
Every  production  of  nature  common  to  Paraguay  and 
Peru,  is  said  to  exist  in  this  retreat  of  the  oppressed 
aborigines,  anil  it  is  watered,  in  addition  to  the  rivers 
mentioned  already,  by  the  Saludo  and  the  Verraejo, 
* which  run  from  the  Andes  to  swell  the  Great  Para- 
pmy.  It  is  said  tbut  there  are  upwards  of  100,000 
habitants  in  the  Grand  Chaco. 

CH..CROPHYLLUM,  in  Botany ^ a genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria^  order  iJigynia,  natural  order 
fera.  Generic  character : general  involucre  none ; 
partial  involucre  reflexed,  concave;  petals  heart- 
shaped  ; fruit  oblong,  smooth. 

C.  tylttsirt,  temut^tum^  and  aurfum,  arc  natives  of 
England. 

CHJiTANTHERA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Byngenesia,  order  Suptrfiua.  Generic  character : calyx 
many-leaved,  exterior  leaflets  lanceolate,  ciliate  ; 
intermediate  leaflets  ciliated  at  the  top;  inner  leaflets 
terminated  by  a bristle;  receptacle  naked;  seeds  oval; 
down  capillary. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Peru.  Bose.  tior.  Peruv. 

CHAFE,  c.  Fr.  chauffer,  from  cfl//ore,  funned 

Cqafk,  n.  / by  contraction  from  eatfactre.  Me-» 

CHA^Fxa,  \uBge.  To  warm  or  cause  to  bo 

CuaVing,  ».  I worm.  Skinner  says,  by  rubbing 

CuAVlXC-Plsa.yor  friction;  ond  algo,  troNi/n/o 


longius  srnru  to  chafe,  is  used  for,  to  kindle  with  CHAFE, 
anger.  And  as  now  used  it  is  y 

To  warm,  heal,  or  inflame,  (sc.  with  nibbing,  fric-  ^ 
tion,  or  attrition ;)— and  met.  with  vexation,  with 
anger. 

M«Ue  wc  DAt  moebe  with  ben.  to  meeven  any  wratthe 
Leste  cbeste  ck^u/e  oui  so. 

PltTt  PtoHkMs»,  ruioa,  p.  23J. 

Ke  Cor  oo  bsrae  tbst  mea  do  m say,  be  ne  ck^ttk  oot  «)*east 
retoo.  VkMictr.  Tkt  Pwrt^net  Tak,  ▼.  U.  p.  140. 

All  food  smelles  ore  more  odorifrrou«,  if  Uiry  he  well  uedled 
sad  chavffd  tofitber.  CWi/eN  Ik^kr,  A.  a.  5. 

The  tyiae  weot  oorr  forw»rdr  sad  tlie  sonati  moonted,  nod  tbe 
dnym  chafed  mnniaylousty,  for  it  wns  nbotite  iny<Uo«ner,  whnn 
tbe  soaBe  WM  la  bis  Krvn^h,  nod  specUlly  ta  Spnyae  Gri^ 
ondn,  nad  ia  tbe  farre  cuuotreye*  of  Septentryon. 

Crenyefe,  ch.  ciii. 

Henrea's  son,  vbirh  stay’d  so  loof  from  us  tbb  year, 

Stay’d  in  your  aortb  (I  Uiiak)  for  sbe  wu  iberc. 

And  hither  by  bind  aaUire  drswn  from  thence, 

Here  rsgea,  xkmft»,  «ad  Uuaatras  pestilence. 

l>vnne.  Letter  to  Mr.  J.  P. 

It  vu  Dot  meerly  and  oncly  mortl5catlon  of  tbe  lust  of  aofcr 
that  Rvsdr  Mnies  so  cncebe  ; fbr  at  aautiier  time,  when  be  was 
left  (by  rcatrniainf  fraco.)  vhal  a ehm/e  was  be  is,  when  It«  cslled 
them  all  rebels,  and  said  ia  an  beat,  that  he  must  fetch  water  out 
of  tbe  rock  for  them  } 

Gotfdvin.  Tht  Try  nil  of  a CkriHitiri  o GrooetK. 

CfiOB.  Hia  flanUbipU  gone  somewhat  rrrst-faira 
Stalking  with  IcM  uDconsci'nahle  strides, 

And  lover  looks,  but  la  a sultrie  rib/r. 

Mdton,  SevaoH  Agonutet,  1.  1246. 

Then  tbe  yeoman  of  tbe  scullery',  with  a pan  of  fire  to  brut  the 
irons,  a rAi^«r  of  water  to  cool  tbe  ends  tbe  iroos,  and  two 
forms  for  all  officers  to  set  their  slutfoa. 

Baker.  Utnry  FJ/f.  Anno,  1S41. 

Mingle  tbe  powder  of  these  spires  with  it,  aod  beat  them  ui  a 
platter  upon  %ckaAug-4i*k  of  coalcs  together,  stirring  tbeio  well 
that  they  doc  nothume. 

Burttin.  Attatamg  of  Meimnekoty,  fol.  369. 

I strok’d  bis  nrrk  and  shoniders  bare. 

And  squees'd  tlie  water  from  liii  hair, 

Thea  tLfd  hu  little  bands  in  mine. 

And  cheer’d  him  with  a draught  of  wine. 

tiughes.  Anacreon.  Odt.  3. 

A strange  and  supernatural  instance  of  wliirb  we  Usee  ia  onr 
Saviour ,in  the  sad  preliminaries  of  hU  paMiun.  'fhe  ion'ard  ekaf- 
ingi  and  agitatioasofhU  struggling  soul  forcing  away  thronghhis 
body,  by  a sweat  even  of  Hood,  and  opening  all  his  veins,  by  an 
iawa^  sense  of  something  sharper  than  the  Impression  of  any 
lasica  or  spear  from  without.  Sonth,  ArmuM,  I.  vok  ix. 

— - Anon  with  helms. 

With  sprm  and  hoekJers,  grating  o’er  the  bed 
Of  loosen’d  stone,  with  liutbs  and  trunks  of  men, 

The  turbid  current  cka/et. 

GloveT.  AtkenaiH,  book  txil. 

CHAFF,  "I  A.  S.  ceaf  i Dutch,  feu/ ; Cier.  kaff. 
CwA^rvi-ias,  >Skinner  and  Lyc  think  from  the  K.  S. 

ChaVvy.  J cof,  light,  swift ; because  cA<^ on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness  ia  mo>C(l  swiftly  in  the  air. 

Wachtcr  prefers  the  f»«r.  kaw,  hollow,  cmpty,light  ;— 

Ext  cittnj  JoUicuUu  tine  grano. 

For  so  ye  at  ye  first,  in  poudre  as  dos  ye  ekn/, 

Fleaod  fast  y«i  brist,  A fled  boye  rif  and  ral. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  277. 

bf  e list  oot  of  the  einf  nt  of  tbe  sire 
Makeo  so  long  a tale,  as  of  the  eom. 

Chaucer.  The  Man  of  iAueet  Tale,  V.  6121. 

■ It  were  a short  heyele 
To  winne  chaff*,  and  lese  wbete. 

Goretr.  Conf.  Am.  hook  Iv.  fol.  73* 
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How  mlflit  I do  to  fet  A snJb 
Of  (hU  mipotud  tret  ^ 

For  all  ibo  reat  are  plainc  but  ektij* 

>V1ilcb  teme  cane  to  bee. 

rMrerf«li»r  Auttvrt.  A fraiM  •/  ki$  Lmdy, 

For  whflie  Bake  I let  all  fo  to  loase,  and  couat  tbe  aa  eknffe  or 
rofnae  (that  la  to  aay,  m tblonea  wUlch  ar*  purged  out,  and  re- 
fuBtd,  vhen  a tbliw  U triad  and  made  perfect)  that  1 might  win 
ChrtM.  7y«de//.  ffVrkn,  fol.  319. 

If  tbe  earea  be  bolted  be  themielrea  akme  for  goldamltba 
worke.  the  rhaffe  comming  thereof  if  called  in  Latlne.  Acna  j but 
if  It  be  thretbed  and  beaten  upon  a pared  fioore,  eare,  ttrmw,  and 
alt  logetber  (as  in  moat  parts  of  the  wortdc  tber  use  to  doe,  for  to 
/odder  raitaile  or  gire  proreoder  to  bMwa)  then  it  U teamed 
Palea  t but  the  refuse  or  ekaj't  remainlog  after  that  Pnnicke  or 
Seoufna  bee  cleansed,  they  call  in  Latioe  Appluda,  howarer  la 
aoac  countiea  It  be  otberwise  named. 

//atfoMcf.  rol.  L fol.  &dS. 

■ Tbe  careful  plowman  doubting  atanda 
Least  OB  tbe  threabing  floore  bis  bopefol  abearea 
Prore  rig/'.  MiUa*.  Paradite  Last,  book  ir.  L 965i. 

_ , , , — — The  Io«e  I beare  bim 

Made  me  to  fan  you  thus,  but  the  guda  made  you 

(VnUke  allothera)  chajfttetu.  Pray  yoiir  pardon. 

Shakipcare.  Vyatheliae,  fol.  375. 

Ute  most  alight  aod  opinion,  if  at  a great  remora  from 

tbe  preaent  age,  rontmru  such  an  eatcem  and  rrneratlon,  that  it 
ontweigha  what  la  lultnitly  more  pondemaa  and  rational  of  a 
modern  dale.  UlaaeilU.  Vanity  o/  Degmaliiing,  C.  1&. 

Some  birds,  you  know,  lindamor,  ve  uaually  beguile  with  cAg/i 
and  othen  are  generally  drawn  in  by  appropriate  baits,  and  by  tba 
moath,  not  the  e)*e.  Bayle.  Occaaianai  Rf/iectian$f  ref.  X. 
And  the  poor  hnabandman,  with  folded  arma, 

Sunreying  his  lost  laboura,  and  a beap 
Of  blasted  chaff, — Uie  product  of  tbe  ftelJ 
AVlience  be  expecteil  bread. 

Ahmiidt.  PUatwrt*  af  /uuigmariM,  book  iL 

*Tiil  Bwoln  to  tenmeats  Uicy  outrage  tbe  thunder, 

%Mnivow  the  chaffy  snow,  and  eu>ck  tlic  skies 
Eren  with  their  own  artillery  retorted. 

Aenutrang,  tmtiatioat  af  Skaktyaart, 

CHATFER,  r.A  Lye  (in  Junius)  has  no  doubt, — 
Cha'ffkb,  ».  I from  the  Alam.  thauphen,  emert, 
Ci<a''rF£RiN*n,  Tin  Goth.  Arattpon  j A.  S.  reapon, 
CHa^Fsav.  J cypon ; Gcr.  kauffaip  to  trafBck,  to 
buy  or  sell.  In  LvAre,  xix.  13.  Goth,  kaupothi  A.  $. 
ceopuiM;  WicUf, — chaffattye.  As  now  used 

Those,  who  do  not  ^tc  the  price  uked,  or  who  do 
not  uke  that  offered,  but  make  repeated  offers  or  re* 
pealed  refusals,  with  a view  to  greater  gains,  are  Fud 
to  chaffer. 

Mathew  make^  mcoclon  of  a mao  ^at  lenCe 
Hii*  ailrer  to  |we  nwnne.  and  menyoge  bat  ble  aholde 
thaffarc  and  there  y*  with,  in  rbele  ana  in  bate 
And  be  )<at  best  laborede.  beat  was  alowede. 

Pirn  Plaakmam,  ViaiaHt  p.  141. 
Hir  chaffaire  was  ao  ihriflly  and  so  oewe. 

That  rrrry  wight  hath  deintee  to  tKaffart 
With  hem,  and  eke  to  acUen  bcoi  her  ware. 

Chattcrr.  The  itan  af  I.att*a  Tata,  y.  4337. 

My  gold  Isyonn,  whan  that  it  vow  lerte. 

And  not  only  mjr  gi>lJ,  but  mr  thaffarei 
Take  what  you  lest,  Ood  ihilde  tliat  ye  spare. 

Id.  7*<&r  3*Aj/«NaM«w<  7«fr,  r.  13315. 
But  of  this  point,  lo  thus  I fare, 

Aa  be  that  payelh  for  his  thaffare. 

And  Ueth  it  acre,  and  yet  hath  none  . 

So  mote  he  nedca  prone  gone. 

Csvrr.  Canf.  Am,  book  V.  tbi.  108. 

And  whanna  hiae  ten  aeruantbweren  clepod,  be  gaf  to  hem  ten 
hcuuntii  aod  seyde  to  hem,  ckaffatt  ya  tit  1 come. 

WkHf.  Luke,  ch.  xlg. 


He  eomaandedc  Kise  acmanlia  to  be  clepid  to  whlchc  h«  badde  CHAFFER 
gyue  niOBcy ; to  witc  bow  mycke  eeh  hadde  wonnr  by  ckaffa^  ^ 
rymge.  WicUf.  Lnie,ch.xix.  CIIAGRE. 

From  these  to  the  Troglodites,  in  the  aouth-wcat  coast,  la  four® 
days  iourney,  with  whom  they  chaffer  and  traffickr  oaclye  far  a 
cerialne  preciona  atone  or  gem,  which  wee  call  a carbuncle, 
brought  out  of  £tbyopia.  I/aiiamd.  PUnie,  rol.  i.  fvl.  94. 

Now,  aa  the  place  whence  be  came  waa  so  dry,  that,  as  Malois- 
bury  aaith,  miaerahiti  camaacrcia,  i4i  ayma  renrati  **  by  Mil  chaffer 
they  were  fain  to  give  money  for  water  ao  be  reomred  to  one 
ao  low  and  moist,  men  sometimea  (apou  my  knowledge)  would 
fire  money  to  be  rid  of  water. 

FitUer,  WoTthieif  rol.  ii.  p.  443. 

A ihouaand  patrona  thltbcr  ready  bring 

Their  neW'Mn  cborches  to  the  chaffering  t 

Stake  three  yearea*  stipend  j no  mao  askclh  more. 

IlttU.  Satire,  5. 

Of  the  third  [sort]  ia  merchandlie  or  chtffrrie,  that  la,  baying 
KlUng.  5pe«jer.  On  Ireland. 

■ -■»  For  enrate  be  had  none. 

Nor  dural  be  trust  mouther  with  hU  eare  i 

Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  tbe  public  fair, 

To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  bia  gold. 

llryden.  The  Character  af  a gaad  Parnn. 

You  chaffer  for  conaeieoce,  by  barter  aod  lore : 

State  ^juaeka,  and  state  nones 
Your  purging  of  purses ; 

Aod  akioolng  of  wounds,  which  you  wisl)  not  to  cure. 

IStaahtt.  Fram  Jack  the  CiiaNf*Ait//er,  air  39. 

CHAGRE,  or  Lagartos,  {AUigatort,)  r River  in 
North  America  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darico,  at  present 
the  principal  communication  between  the  Atlantic  ohd 
Fhdflc  Oceans.  It  was  formerly  also  the  channel 
through  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  mines 
was  transported,  and  is  not  inaptly  termed  the  high 
road  of  Panama.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains 
near  Cruces,  a small  place  about  five  leagues  from 
Pajiamn,  which  five  leagues  constitute  the  portage 
from  tlint  city  and  tbe  I^cific  to  the  Cbogre,  as  the 
river  through  it  has  a considerable  descent,  is  navi- 
gable from  Cruces,  where  there  is  a large  wharf  and 
Custom-house,  to  Fort  ^an  Lorenzo  or  the  Castle  of 
Chagre  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ascent  from  tbe 
coast  is  very  fatiguing,  the  velocity  of  the  river  being 
nt  the  rate  ^ three  miles  an  hour.  The  breadth  of  this 
river  Is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  at  tbe  mouth,  and 
150  feet  at  Cruces,  and  it  requires  four  or  five  days  to 
ascend  it  when  the  waters  arc  not  very  high;  the  dis- 
tance from  tbe  estuary  to  Cruces  the  last  navigable 
point,  in  a straight  line,  7^  ^4'  westerly,  being  about 
thirty-six  miles ; but  the  sinuosities  of  its  course 
somewhat  increases  this  distance,  so  that  from  Fort 
Son  Lorenzo,  the  whole  passage  to  the  portage  may 
be  called  forty-three  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Chagre 
is  in  9^  1&  north  latitude,  and  80’’  !<>'  west  longitude, 
thirty  miles  west-southwest  of  Porto  Bello.  Tbe  bor- 
ders of  this  useful  stream  are  fertile  beyond  coocep* 
tion,  but  so  thickly  covered  with  the  luxuriant  vege* 
tation  of  tropical  regions,  that  they  are  almost  imper* 
vious,  excepting  to  the  innumerable  wild  animals  to 
which  these  woods  afford  secure  retreats,  whilst  tha 
waters  literally  swarm  with  alligators  and  consequently 
with  fish.  The  barks  employed  in  navigating  this 
stream  are  formed  from  the  immense  trees  which  grow 
nearest  the  water,  some  of  which  measure  twelve  feet 
in  diameter.  These  canoes  require  at  least  twenty 
robust  rowers  to  moke  head  against  the  current. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  river  that  a canal  communi- 
cation between  the  two  great  oceans  boa  always  been 
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CHAGRE.  decTneH  practicable,  the  aaceat  from  Cruces  at  which 
— place  the  river  is  lirst  narigable,  towards  the  summit  of 
CHAGRIN  jjie  mouutains,  is,  however,  very  rapid  for  a short  space, 
though  there  is  afterwards  a gentle  descent  the  whole 
way  to  the  South  Sea.  No  good  section  has  ever  been 
given  of  the  line  between  the  castle  of  Chagre  and 
ranaoiih,  but  wc  know  that  the  Sierra  dc  Canatagua, 
which  divides  North  from  South  America,  is  exceed •• 
ingly  abrupt,  precipitous,  and  craggy.  The  only  prac- 
ticable and  natural  places  for  forming  a iunction  be- 
tween the  oceans  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  besides 
the  lUo  Chagre,  are  the  ri>er  San  Juan,  which  runs 
from  the  Mexican  gulf  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and 
the  ravine  of  Raspadura  in  New  Granada.  Wafer,  in 
bis  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  has  given  a 
tolerable  map,  (which  also  appears  in  Ocxmclius's 
History  of  the  Buccaneert,)  and  depicts  the  uncTca 
but  beautiful  form  of  the  lower  Andes  very  pictu- 
resquely. His  want  of  means  or  knowledge  did  not 
admit,  however,  of  ascertaiuing  (be  altitude  of  this 
portion  of  the  great  chain. 

Gage  came  down  this  Kiver  in  bis  escape  from  Ga*> 
atimsla  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  speaks  of  it 
ihtis  : **  But  consideringe  the  bardnesse  of  the  moun- 
tains by  laud,  I resolved  to  go  by  the  river  Chiagre,  and 
so  at  midnight  I set  out  from  Parnimu  to  Venta  de 
Cruzes,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  it.  The 
way  thither  it  very  plain  for  the  most  part,  and  plea- 
sant in  the  morning  and  evening.  Before  ten  or  the 
clock  we  got  to  yenta  de  Cruzes,  where  live  none  but 
Mulattos  and  Black-mores,  who  belong  unto  the  flat 
boats  that  cany  the  merchandize  to  Partobel,— >tbe 
boats  were  much  stopped  in  their  passage  down  the 
River,  for  in  some  places  we  found  the  water  very  low, 
•o  that  the  boats  ran  upon  the  grevell ; from  whence 
with  poles  and  the  strength  of  the  Black-mores,  they 
were  to  be  lifted  off  again  ; sometimes  again  we  met 
with  such  streams  that  carried  us  with  the  swiftnesse 
of  an  arrow  down  under  trees  and  boughs  by  the  river 
side,  that  stopped  os  till  we  had  cut  downe  great 
branches  of  trees.  Had  it  not  pleased  God  to  send 
us  after  the  first  weeke  plentifull  rain,  which  made 
the  water  run  down  the  mountains  and  fill  the  river, 
(which  of  itself  is  very  shallow,)  we  might  hare  bod 
a tedious  and  longer  passage,  but  after  twelve  days  we 
got  to  the  sea." 

CHAORl'N,  v.l  Not  in  our  old  Dictionaries.  Fr. 

Cbaobi'n,  7t.  J ehagrineT,  the  origin  of  which  Me- 
nage confesses  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  him } he 
suggestB,  however,  csacniittrs,  9111  tign^  un  cancer, 
muirpoise  Aumevr.  Cotgrave  explains  it; — **  to  vex, 
disquiet,  grieve,  trouble,  perplex,  fill  with  care,  h ca- 
nines se,  melancholy,  anguish.^' 

Bui  frwoid*,  sad  fsvcmrilitf,  to  ctuigrim  then. 

Find  cooatin, couatnM,  ncaa  betveen  then: 

Meet  ODce  s rear,  tliea  part,  and  then, 

Rctirisf,  wiaJi  to  meet  tfiUD. 

gtrwfWr.  Tie  Pragrru  mf  Tustt,  part  L 

Ob  1 triAiflir  bead,  aad  AcUe  heart 
OUfTtit’if  at  vbatao'er  tboa  art} 

A da|i«  to  ftdiies  jet  aatrrid, 

Aad  akk  of  plawirva,  scarce  aajoy’d ! 

Wmrtm.  Tht  Ptigrss*  ^ Oieetmint. 

The  ebncM  rotuieeUoa  bad  been  formed  between  him  and 
FeVDou,  la  taatioDOfijr  of  which  iHe^  exchan|ted  aacaea  { 

therefoev  he  waa  ao«  a iUtk  ckAfr\m«4,  that  another  pmoa  now 
pat  la  his  clairo  to  the  heaoora,  which  hw  friend  had  bitberto 
CdvS.  ropc^c,  TOl,  T.  ch.  V. 


Hear  me,  aad  touch  Belioda  with  thagrim.  CHAG&IM 

Ihat  act  half  the  wurld  the  spleen.  — 

Pupe.  7'he  Rape  s/  tkt  Luck,  can.  4.  CHAIN. 

I hid  oiyaelf  a fortnight  in  the  cmintry,  that  my  ckagHm  mifht 
fame  away  without  obaerratlnn,  and  then  rriurniog  to  my  shop 
befan  to  Uslea  after  another  lottery. 

The  JUmUtf,  No.  181. 

CHAIN,  V.  ..  Fr.  rAcrla ; It  catena ; So.  co- 

Chain,  R.  jdena;  Lat.  cofeita}  Gr.  KaOfjua, 

Ca^AiKBOLLSTS,  ( monitc  drpendetis,  from  KuOtrffu, 

Cm'ASKPVMP,  /demiUo,desccndo.  Gesoer  explains, 

Cii'aJNsuoT,  \cafeaa;  riRcafam  er /evreu  aanii- 
CiriAiKWORX.  a ligature  of  iron  rings.  Mar- 

tinius,  eoNnenu  onnulomm ; I.  c.  a connected  scries  of 
rings  or  links.  Applied  meU 

To  a connection  of  ideas  ur  arguments  j to  any 
coonecied  succession  or  series. 

To  chain  is  to  fasten,  bind,  or  confine  with  a chain  ; 
to  reduce  to  the  slate  or  condition  of  those  r/Wbied ; 
and,  hence,  to  enslave,  to  enthral. 


ber^  Edward  lon|^  trayne  Oaaeoy'it  la  bom  down, 
rfoa  defendes  bb  rSepite,  bot  only  Bayoun. 

R.  lirunne,  p.  284. 

Lastly  y*  kynire  adoertyayag  la  his  nyndc,  that  be  myjrht  ao- 
tbysfe  dm  y*  Saraseyat  without  he  might  patae  that  riuer  of 
Tbasoya,  coaclDded  by  aduyer  of  hia  maryTkcra,  to  make  a brydge 
ofabyppea,  fao  that  dually  he  rAr/nnf  and  faateoed  hn  abvppea,] 
iDfyw  la  auck  wyse,  that  a paiaage  waa  maile  far  bis  ktugbua. 

fttkfttM.  Amu,  1273. 

Befom  hU  triumpbe  walketb  afae  (Zmobia) 

With  gUte  chaiart  oo  bin*  nerke  bungiag. 

Crooned  aba  waa,  ta  after  hire  degree. 

C;4«P»wr.  The  Mamka  Talt,  V.  14362. 


Which  maa  hadde  bona  In  btrtelU  and  noiiber  with  ehtymt 
now  mpibte  ony  mon  brode  hym.  For  oftelymeibe  waa  bouodeu 
In  atokia  and  chtynct,  and  he  hadde  broke  the  rke^an  and  hadde 
broke  the  stockii  to  small  gobetb.  W\cbf.  Mark,  eh.  r. 


Which  [bmui]  hadde  bit  abvdyi^t  among  y*  grauea,  and  no  mao 
eouldc  bynde  bien  ; no  not  with  rAr*nt-«  because  y'  wbe  he  was  uftea 
boande  w*  fettrm  and  ekn/atw,  he  plucked  the  eAmne/  asmuire 
aad  breke  the  fetter*  la  pecet.  ILkte,  1331. 

Oar  captaine  aod  master  perreratag  their  pretence,  rnnsed  our 
fanners  to  make  all  our  ordinaocs  readle  with  crosM  barres, 
^ttiaakotte  aad  balle  ahoC 

Hakiayt.  Fop^e,  4'c.  Jl/.  Cea.  Feaaer,  rol.  U.  p.  U.  fol.  63. 

Aad  be  made  two  herd  pocea  of  molten  brame,  to  set  oa  tbe 
toppes  of  the  pyllan,  of  fyu*  rabytea  long  a pece,  w*  gmriandea  of 
brodrad  worrke,  and  wbupea  of  rS«yac>tr«rrie  fur  tbe  heed  pccca 
that  were  on  tbe  pyllars,  rii.  for  the  one,  and  vii.  for  y*  other. 

Ihkle,  A»»a,  S Ktaget,  ck.  rib 

^That  it  tbb  knowlcdgr  ? bat  ibe  sky-^<dn  fire. 

For  wbirh  Uie  thief  alill  ckain'd  in  ice  dulb  ait  i 
And  which  tbe  poor,  rode,  satyr  did  admire. 

And  needs  would  kirn,  but  burnt  kU  lip*  with  it. 

Davie*.  The  IntrvAuetion. 


In  tbe  entnuuY  of  pkiloaopky,  when  the  second  canar*.  which 
are  next  unto  tbe  sense*,  do  oJfcV  ibenuelvr*  to  the  mind  of  man, 
if  it  dwell  and  stay  tl»cre.  It  luay  induce  aome  oblirloa  of  the 
highest  cause;  but  when  a mao  pmaaeth  uo  farther,  and  scetb  tbe 
dej>cndence  of  cniMes,  and  the  work*  of  provideiwe;  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  allegory  of  the  porta,  h*  will  easily  believe  that 
the  bigbeat  link  of  natara’*  tkain  muM  need*  l*r  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  chair.  Itaran.  Oa  I.*araiag,  book  L 

Tlte  rorUiof  rote*  through  mare*  ranning, 

|*atwisling  all  tbe  ekaiiu  that  ti* 

Tbe  bidden  seal  of  barmony. 

hTiUam.  VAttegra,  V.  143. 

Patau.  Look  to  yourarive*  and  If  yon  lone  bra, 
t>co  the  door,  and  fly  aw,  for  I *h<x.t  eUe  ; 

—I'll  shoot,  arwi  pre*enlly,<-At»»»-i«ffrrr. 

Bssuataai  aad  FUteker,  7'he  Taaur  Tamed,  act  L SC.  h 
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CRAIN.  It  U not  long  ilnc«  tA«  strikiiif  of  tbe  toiraattt,  • vondtrfiU 
groftt  to  great  nhipi  botk  at  aea  and  In  harbour,  hath  brca 
CBA  [R.  derisrd,  together  with  the  cAmmfmm/t  which  takca  up  twice  aa 
much  water  an  the  ordinary  did : and  we  hare  lately  added  the 
bonnet  and  the  drabbk.  Bsitgk.  fieaya 

The  rtaodcra  by  admire  her  paaaing  forcea. 

And  chiefe  their  wires  (hat  aaw  them  kiiled  so. 

For  aa  a sweepa  all  in  the  way. 

So  with  thoea  nine  Maraiaa  then  did  play. 

Harrington.  Ortmmdo,  (mk  iz-  it.  &5. 

^Vhea  the  rice  la  ripe  and  gathered  in.  they  tread  it  out  of  the 
car  with  huffnloea,  in  a large  round  place  tnau  with  a hard  floor 
fli  for  that  purpose,  where  they  cAeiM  three  or  four  of  these  beaats, 
ona  at  the  tail  of  another,  and  driving  them  round  in  a ring,  as 
to  a borM'cniU,  they  so  order  it  that  the  buffaloes  may  tread  upon 
it  all.  I/amykr.  V^yag',  Anno^  1667. 

For  be  that  so  breaketb  one  command  is  gniliy  of  all  { he  breaki 
the  cAom  In  pieces,  amt  abows  contempt  of  the  law'glvrrp  and 
want  of  inward  lincerity  towards  God. 

5ti7hag/f««r.  Srrmm^  2.  rol.  iiL 

Ad  hahitaal  tadncaa  aciiea  open  tbe  soul,  and  the  facultiee  are 
tkmiaed  to  a single  object,  which  can  never  be  rootemplatcd  but 
with  hopeleaa  uneaainesa.  ,faAasen.  The  RamhUr,  No.  47. 

Tbe  lidei  of  tbe  bay  are  white  clilh  of  great  height ; the  midiUe 
blow  land,  with  bills  gradually  rialog  bchixMl,  one  towering  above 
another  and  teraunaling  in  a cAout  of  mounUins,  which  appear 
to  be  far  ialaad.  Coei.  Voyager,  book.  11.  ch.  i. 

^Isoaa  whom  she  fhahitj  led,  she  had  the  addrea  of  appearing 
only  to  attend,  but  was  continually  doubling  her  cAeta*  upon  her 
compaaioos;  which  were  so  sleiutcr  in  tltcmselvna,  and  so  silently 
fiutened,  that  while  the  attention  was  engaged  In-  other  objecU, 
they  were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  bad 
keea  longer  worn  ; and  when  by  continual  Additions  they  became 
to  heavy  aa  to  be  frlt>  they  were  very  frequently  too  strong  to  be 
broken.  /sAjusn.  The  af  Theattert. 

C«A2i4  Island,  an  Island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in 
the  yenr  1769,  and  lies  in  the  18'^  of  south  lali- 
tode,  and  the  146^  of  west  longitude.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  broad, 
bat  he  did  not  examine  it  very  carefully.  Part  of  it 
was  covered  with  lat^  trees,  and  smoke  was  seen 
ascending  in  some  places,  which  was  considered  ss  an 
indication  of  its  being  inhabited,  though  none  of  the 
people  were  seen. 

CHAIR,  V.  'I  From  tbe  A.  S.  cyraa,  creyroa,  to 

CaAia,  n,  ) turn,  to  lorn  idwut,  to  turn  bock- 

Cha'iB'Man. J wards  and  forwards.  A chair  is  a 
species  of  seat.  It  is  not  a fixed,  but  a movable  seat, 
turned  about  and  returned  at  pleasure  j and  from  that 
circumstance  it  has  Us  denominatioa.  It  is  a chatr~ 
seat.  Tooke,  H.  1 90. 

Chair  is  used  in  <Ad  writer*  as  we  now  use  car,  or 
chariot. 

To  chotr,  is  a common  expression  used  at  elections 
for  Members  of  Parliament,  when  tbe  triamphiuit  can- 
didate is  carried  about  in  a chair. 

As  be  wende  shout*  by  y*  tee,  & such  poer  adds  an  hoodc. 

Up  ffcAopTf  he  RAt  sdoun,  si  vp  |>e  tee  Rondr, 

An  CDresooediC  byi  ib*q,  u*  byuort  b»m  Rtonde. 

A Oiemteier,  p.  3S1. 

For  >«  qseae  he  seol  A icbo  did  dlght  hire  eharr. 

H,  /brume,  p.  33S. 

■ ■ Anoa  he  ftil  of  torowc 

Fro  h'  chaire  ysre  be  ist  A brsk  huR  oeckc  stwryne. 

Tierw  PlomAanan.  Viiian,  p.  6. 

He  with  great  homiliWo 

Out  of  hi*  chare  to  grouadc  lepte, 

Aad  thcBS  Lo  both  bii  srmes  clrptc. 

Gtwer.  Can/.  Am.  book  L fol.  19. 


rhe  Romuncs  msden  s cKayere.  CHAIR. 

And  RCttc  her  eraperour  Ihetein.  ^ 

CatBer.  Cenf,  Am.  book  v.  fol.  96.  CHA- 


- Aad  thei  loven  the  firste  syCtynge  places  in  soperU,  and  the 
flfste  thaierti  in  Rinagugis.  h'tcUf.  hJatthew,  ch.  xxiU. 


God  dauDted  all  hb  prklc,  aad  all  bis  host, 

For  be  so  sore  fell  oot  of  his  cA*n-, 

That  it  hb  lirann  aad  hb  skumc  to  tare. 

So  that  be  neither  mighte  go  oe  ride  | 

But  In  a chaire  meo  shoot  him  bare. 

CAnurcr.  7*Ar  SSonket  Tale,  V.  14531. 


Aad  he  turnyde  aghea  slUioge  in  hU  thart  A redyogc  Isal*  ths 
propbete,  aad  the  splrite  seide  to  Philip,  neiflw  thou  and  ioyne 
thee  to  tbb  char*.  Wielif.  The  DedU  of  Aporlii,  ch.  viu. 


The  Seitbes  iware  oaly  by  the  riagrr  or  throne  of  thryr  kyng, 
wUehe  othc  if  tbry  brake,  they  therefore  luflfcr  death. 

Sir  TAiimai  Ulyot.  Ganernaer,  p.  179* 

And  strone  to  natch,  !a  rayaU  rirh  array 
Great  Jaaoe’s  golden  rAairr,  the  which  they  say 
The  gods  Rtaud  gazing  on,  when  she  doei  ride 
To  Joue's  high  bouse  thmugh  Leauen'R  bnus-paued  wsr. 

Sptnter.  Faerie  Cfuerme,  book  {.  can.  4.  st.  17. 

At  last  agrec'd  they  call’d  h:m  bv  ronRcnt, 

Deforr  the  queen  aiiul  female  parbAuienL 
And  the  fair  Rpeaker  rUing  from  the  iKakr 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  hoiMC  declarr. 

Jhjdem.  The  Hl/e  of  Rath. 


To  thb  cud,  it  was  agreed  hy  Mr.  Rouse,  rAaimtan  to  (hat  as- 
sembly, and  the  rest  of  CromweH't  junto,  to  meet  earlier  in  the 
bouse  than  was  usual.  Lnilaw.  ^enei>«,  vol.  U.  p.  32. 

But,  give  him  port  aad  potent  sack, 

Prom  milk-sop  ho  starts  up  Mohack  t 
Holds  that  the  happy  know  no  boura  i 
So  tbrongh  the  streets  at  midnight  scowerf. 

Breaks  watchmen’s  heads  and  rhaitmea'r  glaaacs, 

Aad  theBce  procaeds  to  nicking  sa»faes. 

^ Prtot.  Abna,  can.  3. 

But  rcatleaa  was  tbe  chair,  the  bacl  erect 
Dbtrass’d  the  weary  lolitt,  that  felt  no  esM  ; 

The  allpp'ry  seat  betray’d  tbe  sliding  part 
'That  press'd  it ; and  the  feel  hung  Gangling  closm. 
Anxious  to  rain  to  ftnd  the  dblant  floor. 

Comprr,  The  7*«iA,  book  L 

CHAISE,  Fr.  choice,  for  cAairc,  aay.a  Duchat,  by  tbe 
change  of  $ into  r,  common  in  our  language. 

One  nueation  more  mmes  into  my  mind  lo  atk  ymi,  aad  that 
by  whether  the  beck  of  those  that  fall  down  so  flat,  are  so  made 
that,  when  it  b up,  one  may  lean  and  loll  against  it  at  one's  ease, 
aa  in  a roacb  or  chariot  ^ fur  I am  grown  a rery  Usy  fellow,  and 
have  now  three  ehain  to  lean  and  loH  in,  and  would  not  be  with- 
ont  that  relief  in  my  rAeur.  I^eke.  To  Anthony  CoUme. 

Every  body  here  hires  a carriage,  aad  Mr.  Banks  hired  two. 
They  are  open  ehaitet,  made  to  hold  two  people,  and  driven  by  a 
man  sitting  on  the  coaeb-box  { for  each  of  these  he  paid  two  rix 
doUara  a day.  C*«A.  Voyage,  voi.  il.  book  ii.  cb.  x. 

CHALAZifi,  Gr.  hail-stonea.  7*he  white 

knotty  strings  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  by  which  the 
yedk  and  the  white  are  connected.  They  are  formed 
of  the  plexus  of  the  fibres  of  the  membranes.  Harvey 
considers  them  as  the  poles  of  on  egg}  and  Denham 
states  that  being  superficially  heavier  than  the  white 
in  which  they  swim,  and  being  braced  to  the  membrane 
of  the  yolk,  a little  out  of  the  axis,  they  cause  one  side 
of  the  yolk  to  be  bruvier  tL^n  tbe  other.  The  yolk 
thus  swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  white  is  always 
kept  with  the  lightest  side  uppermost.  The  Greek 
term  is  used  by  Aristotle,  Hi»l.  Anim.  Hi.  9,  and  ap 
pears  derived  from  the  colours  of  tbe  Cbalaxe,  which 
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may  be  thoughC  to  resemble  that  of  a KaU-stonr.  In 
Latin  the  Chalaza  haf  been  called  arquniumf  i.e.  ar~ 
cuatum,  that  which  is  in  the  cur%  e or  arch  of  tlie  shell. 
In  English  it  is  familiarly  known  as  the  trtad  or  treadle. 

CHALCEDON,  a City  of  the  ancient  Kin^om  of 
Bithynia.  UirnvxiA  was  known  also  by  the  names 
Bthr^cia  Croma^  Thcssalit,  Marynnd^ma,  and  Thraria 
yisiatica.  Its  boundaries  were  Mysia,  the  Propontis^ 
and  the  Thracian  Bosporus  on  the  west,  the  Euxine 
on  the  nort  h,  Paphl.'i^nnia  on  the  east,  and  Phrrpa 
and  Galatia  on  the  south.  Ntcomedia  was  its  mctro> 
polis.  Prusa,  Libyssa,  nod  Niexa  were  among  its 
principal  cities.  The  early  dynasty  of  Bithynia  pre- 
tended to  great  antiquity;  aftertvards  (he  country  was 
successively  reduced  by  the  Lydiaiu,  the  Persians,  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  with  a King  of  Bithynia, 
Prusias,  that  Hannibal  sought  an  unworthy  asylum, 
and  from  the  It^acy  of  one  of  his  successors,  Nico- 
medes  IV'.,  the  Romans  derived  their  title  to  the 
kingdom,  v.  0.  679,  a.  c.  7&,  not  without  the  attach- 
ment of  much  infamy  to  Julius  Cssar.  (Suet,  in  Jui, 
49.)  Bithynia  forms  one  of  the  districts  of  the  modem 
Anatolia. 

Cbalcedon  was  built  by  the  Mcgarians,(Slrabo,  xU.) 
opposite  to  the  site  upon  which  Byaantium  arose  seven- 
teen years  afterwai^.  A saying  is  aittributed  by 
Herodotus,  (ir.  144,)  to  Megabyzus,  by  Strabo,  (vii.) 
and  Tacitus,  (/faa.  xii.  63,)  to  the  l^thian  oracle, 
which  imputes  blindness  to  the  Chnlcedonians  for  not 
having  selected  the  opposite  shore  in  preference.  The 
ancient  names  of  the  city  were  Procerastis  and  Col- 
busa.  409  years  a.  c.  it  submitted  to  Thcramencs,  at 
the  same  time  at  which  Alcibiades  took  possession  of 
Byzantium  ; again,  J4  years  a.  c.  it  was  relieved  from 
the  .siege  of  Mithridates  by  the  arm.s  of  Liiculliis.  In 
later  days  it  was  doomed  to  witness  the  severities  in- 
flicted by  Julian  on  the  partisans  of  Constantine, 
through  the  medium  of  an  extraordinary  tribunal  in- 
stituted within  its  walls,  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  3,)  and 
the  debaucheries  and  the  superstitions  of  the  infamous 
Rufinus.  When  this  odious  minion  bad  deceived  the 
easy  virtue  of  his  master  Theodorus,  and  had  gained 
the  hi 'll  dignity  of  Prefect  of  the  East,  he  built  a 
magnificent  villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon  named 
the  Oak.  Here  he  consecrated  a stately  church  to  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  summoned  a synod  of 
Eastern  Bishops  to  celebrate  its  dedication,  and  the 
baptism  of  the  founder.  (Sozomen,  viil.  17  j Tille- 
mont,  Mem.  EccL  ix.  593.)  In  the  fourth  century  the 
walls  of  Chalcedon  were  razed  by  Valcns  as  a punish- 
ment for  the  support  which  it  had  afforded  to  the  im- 
postor Procopius.  In  the  fifth  century,  a.  n.  451,  a 
Council  (known  as  the  Fifth  General  Council)  assem- 
bled at  Chalcedon  to  condemn  the  errors  of  Eutycfacs, 
and  the  city  was  then  erected  into  the  Metropolitan 
See  of  an  Archbishop.  Its  ruin  was  completed  by 
Cfaosrocs  II.  the  Persian  King,  who  took  ita^ra  long 
siege,  A.  D.  616,  ('Ilieophanes,  Chrono^aphia,)  and  it 
isat  present  a miseralile  village  encumbered  with  mins, 
even  the  site  of  which  has  been  disputed.  It  is  roost 
generally  believed,  however,  that  the  modern  Scutari, 
called  by  the  Turks  Iscobar,  is  the  ancient  Cbryso- 
polls,  and  that  Chalcedon  is  to  be  found  in  Kadi 
Kcni,  The  yillage  of  the  Kadi. 

CHALX^IDES,  fr»»m  the  Gr.  brass,  and  *7^ot, 

a form.  I>nud.  In  Zitalogy,  a genus  of  animabi  belonging 
to  the  family  Scincoidia,  order  Sauria,  class  RtptiUa. 


Generic  character;  body  round,  very  long,  and  CHAL- 
tbitij  two  pairs  of  feet  very  distant  from  each  other  j 
scales  rccUitigular  and  forming  transverse  bands  which  cilALCI- 
do  not  at  all  overlap  each  other.  DICL  M* 

The  generic  term  Chalcides  was  employed  by  Pliny  v—  ^ -i  ^ 
to  designate  a species  of  Lizard,  which  had  certain 
stripes  on  the  back  of  a brassy  colour.  The  Cholcidcs 
seem  to  form  a connecting  link  between  the  Sauria 
and  the  Ophidin  by  (heir  much  lengthened  bi>dy,  and 
the  distance  at  which  the  anterior  ore  placed  from  the 
posterior  extremities.  The  bead  is  short,  rather  obtuse, 
and  covered  with  plates  of  scales,  which,  however,  do 
not  overlap,  and  consist  merely  of  hard  and  regular 
divisions  of  the  skin  covered  by  a cuticle,  which  is 
shed;  indeed  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  covered,  and  it  resembles  very  nearly  the  skin 
of  the  Ophidia.  The  opening  of  (he  tympanum  covered 
by  its  membrane  is  seen  just  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  at  the  root  of  the  jaws.  The  body,  neck,  and 
tail  are  very  long,  thin,  cylindrical,  and  of  equal  size. 

The  feet  are  very  short  and  slender,  sometimes  forming 
merely  stumps  or  processes  indicating  an  attempt  at 
making  a foot ; the  toe.s  are  sometimes  armed  with 
noils,  and  vary  in  length  and  number. 

There  arc  but  three  species  named  according  to  the 
number  of  their  toes. 

C.  Telradactytus,  l>ocep..  Four-toed  Chatcidee. 

C,  TridaetyUUf  Daud.;  ie  CAaieide,  Lacep.,  Three^ 
toed  C'halddet. 

This  species  has  been  described  byLatretlle  as  having 
five  toes,  but  he  is  in  error.  It  has  but  three. 

C.  Mono<iacty/its,  Daud.,  Single-toed  Chalcides. 

See  DauUin,  Hutoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles ; Cuvier, 

R^gne  Jnimal. 

CHALCJDICUM,  a term  used  in  Jrchiieciurt,  con- 
cerning both  the  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  considemble  doubt.  By  some  it 
has  been  derived  from  ottor,  and  inter- 

preted a mint;  but  the  word  so  derived  would  rather 
be  Chakicecus  than  Chaltidievm.  Others  have  traced  it 
to  x«^'”  Alberti  has  eluded  the  difficulty 

by  writing  Causidicum;  but  in  all  the  passages  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Vitruvius,  Ausonius,  Hyginus, 

{Fab.  184,)  and  Ainobius,  (iii.  and  iv.)  it  is  plainly 
written  Ckalddicum.  Barbaro  and  Baldus  have  sup- 
posed it  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  edifice  rolscd 
(according  to  Dio)  by  Julius  Cosar  in  honour  of  his 
frther.  Cesarini  and  Caporali  mistake  the  gramma- 
tical construction  of  the  pass^  in  Vitruvius; 
autem  locus  ett  amp/ior  ui  longUudine  Chalcidica  tis 
extremis  constituantur,  (v.  i.)  and  interpret  ChalcvUea 
as  an  adjective  agrceingwilhIo«gi/*«/wc;  nevertheless 
they  give  a probable  rendering  to  the  word  itself, 
which  they  imagine  relates  to  the  style  of  building 
employed  in  the  Basilica:  at  Chalcis.  Festus  writes 
the  word  Chalcidonmm,  and  gives  it  much  the  same 
meaning. 

The  most  received  opinion  is  that  ChaUidka  were 
spacious  and  magnificent  chambers  in  palaces,  so  deno- 
minated from  the  place  in  which  they  were  first  in- 
vented, (just  as  jitrium  was  named  from  the  town  of 
Atria,  according  to  Xtkrro  and  Festus.)  Sometimes 
they  were  annexed  to  Basilic®,  not  as  PerrauU  has 
imagined,  as  galleries  on  the  first  floor,  but  rather 
transversely  at  the  extreme  end  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T.  'llic  Church  of  A.  Paolo  fttori  delle  Mura  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  Patriarchal  Christian  BosUics  erected. 
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CHALCI*  by  CoQ^lantinc,  coiUafns  a specimen  of  Ckaki- 
DICUM.  fitca,  wliich  in  later  days  being  transferred  from  the 
C11AL<  point  nearer  the  centre,  gare  rise  to 

D/KA.  cruciform  transepts  of  our  Cathedrals. 

CHALCIS,  in  Zoolo^^,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  H^mmopiera,  family  C^nipsera.  Generic  cha* 
racier:  aniennie  of  eleven  or  twelve  articulations j 
one  of  the  man<libulie  acutely  tridentatej  the  other 
bideiUnle,  the  lower  tooth  emarginate ; maxillary 
palpi  having  the  last  articulation  but  one  shorter  than 
the  preceding}  labium  entire,  or  very  slightly  cmar- 
ginate ; abdomen  pediculated. 

Type,  C.  Sispci,  Fabr. 

CH.\LCOLIT£,  a name  in  3/iAerahfy  under  which 
Phosphate  of  Uranium  has  been  described  by  some 
authors. 

CHALCOSIDERITR,  a green  fibrous  substance 
comprehended  among  the  ores  of  Iron. 

CHALDiCA,  called  by  the  Jews  Casdim,  i.  e.  the 
Lnnd  of  the  children  of  Cost!  or  Che.sed,  is  frequently 
Boandtriea  u^ied  ill  the  Sacred  Writers,  for  the  whole  of  the  Baby> 
Ionian  Empire,  but  is  taken  in  a more  limited  sense  by 
tlie  (ireeks  ; and  Ptolemy  restricts  it  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Babylon  (near  HUIah) 
and  the  mouth  of  that  river}  Hahylonia  b«ing,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  part  of  the  peninsula  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  (now  Ir&k,  Ambi,  or  the  Arabian  Irhk,) 
which  reaches  from  the  Isthmus,  near  Seleucia,  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  l*he  latter  stream  also  gave  rise  to  the 
two  primary  divisions  of  the  Babylonian  Empire  ; the 
regions  on  either  side  being  called  Aram  and  Aram 
Naharalm  (Aram  between  the  two  streams)  by  the 
Hebrews  ) Syria  and  Assyria  by  the  Greeks.  The  latter, 
which  seems  to  be  the  country  usually  meant  as  that 
inhabited  by  the  Casdlm  or  Chaldseans  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  the  space  comprehended  between  the  Mount  Ni* 
phates,  (l^l.vii.c.  i.)  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  on  the  north,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south}  while  Mount  Taurus,  with  the  Syrian  deserts, 
were  its  western  } and  the  Carduchian  Mountains, 
(Rurdistin)  and  River  Tigris  its  eastern  boundaries.  It 
was  divided  into  four  natural  subdivisions  : 1.  MesO' 
potansia,  the  northern  port  of  the  peninsula  compre- 
hended between  the  two  rivers,  and  hounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Isthmus,  near  Ctesiphon,  (Mod^yinj) 
S.  Adiabene,  anciently  called  the  plains  of  Aturia, 
(Strabo,  xvi.)  a name  which  had  probably  the  same 
origin  as  Assyria ; 3.  Babylonia,  the  soutbern  part  of 
that  peninsula  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  confluence  of 
the  two  streams } and  4.  Chaldsa  Proper,  the  limits  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

DiTulons,  The  two  last  of  these  subdimions,  formed  the 
country  of  which  wc  are  now  about  to  speak,  often  in- 
discrimiiMtcly  called  Babylonia  or  Chaldsa,  by  ancient 
and  modern  wriUrs.  From  the  38ih  parallel  of 
fUrm.  northern  latitude,  where  the  Euphrates  forces  its  way 
through  Mount  Taurus,  not  far  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  those  lofty  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  from  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
sink  rapidly  into  vast  plains,  rich  anil  fertile  where 
watered  by  those  mighty  streams  } but  forming  one 
boundless  desert,  wherever  the  distance  from  the  river 
is  considerable.  The  most  productive  part  of  these 
plains  is  the  peninsula,  enclosed  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  and  deriving  its  names  of  similar  import, 
Mesopotamia  and  Al-Je^rab,  from  its  position  between 
them.  The  latter  not  only  has  a much  longer  course, 
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and  coosequently  a larger  bpdy  of  water,  but  flows  CIIaL- 
through  a more  level  tract  of  country  than  the  former,  B.iiA. 
which  runs  between  steep  and  rugged  banks,  till  it 
approaches  its  point  of  juncium  with  the  Euphrates. 

That  stream,  therefore,  being  always  nearly  on  a 
level  with  its  banks,  overflows  as  soon  os  the  snows 
melt  in  the  northern  mountains,  and  to  devise  some 
method  for  the  dispersion  of  its  superabundant  waters 
was  so  indispensibieto  the  existence  of  the  Chaldeans, 
that  no  country  in  the  world,  probably,  was  so  sexm 
intersected  by  canals  and  reservoirs  as  theirs.  To 
divert  the  overflowing  waters  into  new  channels } to  CadaU  sdU 
raise  embankments  for  the  protection  of  their  Helds  ; vmb«ak> 
to  form  tanka,  lakes,  and  marshes,  or  rather  to  confine 
the  latter  within  due  limits,  were  labours  of  wdiich 
this  people  soon  felt  the  utility  } and  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Egyptians,  their  powers  of  mind  were  culled 
forth,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  by  the  i>ecuUar 
condition  of  their  country.  The  canals,  several  of 
which  reached  from  one  stream  to  the  other,  served 
not  only  to  prevent  the  lands  from  being  flooded,  but 
enabled  the  cultivator  to  distribute  the  water  equally, 
and  were  employed  in  time  of  war  as  a protection 
against  the  enemy  ; so  also  w'cre  the  morasses,  one  of 
which  on  the  western  side  of  the  city  rendered  it 
completely  inaccessible  in  that  quarter.  The  largest  of 
the  canals  was  the  Royal  River  which  joined  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  a^vc  Babylon,  and  was  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  by  trading  vesaeU. 

The  embankments  were  among  the  most  ancient  of 
these  public  works,  and  several  of  them  were  ascribed  to 
Semiromis  } others  were  formed  by  order  of  Nitocris, 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  and  an  extraordinary 
heightand  breadth.  (Herodotus,!.  164, 185.)  Thequays 
and  wharfs,  also  within  the  city,  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers.  One  of  the  reservoirs  dug  by 
Nitocris,  was  not  leas  than  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  entirely  lined  with  stone.  (Herod,  ibid.)  The 
Pallacopas,  a large  navigable  amal  on  the  west  side  Paltacopas. 
of  the  river,  beginning  about  eightymiles  below  Baby- 
lon, and  ICO  from  the  sea,  draiued  the  wide  morasses 
through  which  it  past.  This  great  work  was  executed 
by  one  of  the  Babylonian  Satraps,  and  occupied  1U,000 
men  for  three  months.  It  was,  however,  soon  choked 
up  in  consequence  of  the  soft  loamy  nature  of  the 
soil;  n circumstance,  which,  together  with  numerous 
draughts  into  the  Tigris,  has  caused  the  original  bed 
of  the  Euphrates  to  be  gradually  filled  up,  so  that  the 
latter  has,  for  many  ages,  changed  its  course,  and 
uniting  with  the  Tigris,  alxiut  sixty  miles  above  the 
Persian  Gulf,  flowed  in  one  stream  to  the  immediate 
Dcighbourhooil  of  the  sea. 

Asides  tlieae  numerous  canals  and  outlets,  there  Soil  and 
were  machines  to  raise  the  water,  and  convey  it  to  iirDduce. 
higher  levels,  so  that  the  soil  which  was  generally  a 
rich  loam,  was  everywhere  abundantly  supplied  with 
moisture.  Babylonia,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be. 
as  Herodotus,  (i.  183.)  assures  us  it  was,  **  the  best 
and  most  fertile  in  grain,  of  any  country  known.'*  It 
reduced,  indeed,  neither  figs,  vines,  nor  olive-trees, 
ut  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  it  yieldeil  all  sorts  of 
groin  in  such  abundance,  os  always  to  give  a return  of 
two  hundred  for  one,  and  in  favourable  years,  os  much 
as  three  hundred  for  one  on  the  seed  sown.  *'The  leaf 
of  (be  wheat  and  barley,"  (probably  different  kinds  of 
$QTghttu%,  the  dhurrah  of  the  Arabs,)  says  the  sanve  his- 
torian, (i.  Id3,)  is  as  much  as  four  fingers  in  width, 
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t'HAL-  ami  the  stalks  of  the  nnllct,  MUiacum,)  and 

I>,44,\.  »ci«aniura»  mo  tall,  that  no  one,  who  has  never  been  in 
that  country,  would  believe  me,  were  1 to  meoltuD 
their  height.’*  Uut  IrcoB  were  om  rare  as  smaller  vege- 
tables werenbumlaul}  scarcely  any  but  cypreases  and 
palms  were  to  be  seen ; with  the  latter  tJie  plains 
round  Babylon  were  covered  j and  part  of  their  fruit 
Wiis  eaten,  part  made  into  wine  and  huucy,  like  the 
tari  and  j^tgari  of  the  Induins.  *'  They  are 

cultivated,*'  says  Herodotus,  (ib.)  *'  as  we  cultivate  the 
fig.**  ’The  fruit  of  those  ptilins,  which  the  (irecks  call 
males,  is  fustened  to  such  as  liear  dales,  that  the  fly, 
• ((  yn^Psea,)  by  making  its  way  into  the  date  may 

* cause  it  to  ri|icn,  ami  hinder  it  from  falling  ^ for  aji 
insect  is  funned  in  the  frnit  of  the  mole  paUus,  o.s  in 
that  of  the  wild  tig-trecs."  So  obvious  was  the  sexual 
differences  of  these  trees,  and  so  shorl-sighlcd  the 
observations  of  the  ancients  on  the  more  dclicnte 
operations  of  nature  ! 'Jbeophraslus,  (lib.  ik  c.  7,)  how- 
ever, was  belter  iufurtued  on  this  subjtict.  Scsaiiiuui 
was  another  valuable  plant,  much  cultivated  in  Baby- 
lonia, on  account  of  its  oil.  Though  Ul-provided  with 
stone,  Bobylonui  afforded  adiundancc  of  day  for  build- 
ing, atid  in  more  than  one  place,  asphaltus  or  mineral 
pitch,  an  admirable  substitute  for  liiite  and  mortar. 
Some  springs  near  the  Euphrates,  yielded  the  dry  sort 
which  could  l>e  easily  congealed.  The  liquid  sort  culled 
naphtha,  was  also  found  in  Ikibylonia,  and  l^osidonius 
says  that  some  of  the  Babylonian  springs  of  naphtha 
are  white,  and  others  black  ; the  former  yielding 
liquid  sulphur  and  attracting  llauies,  the  latter  liquid 
asphaltus,  which  is  used  for  lamps  instead  of  uil.  Js, 
now  called  Hif,  about  130  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  was  (he  place  whence  the  asphaltus  usetl  in 
building  the  walls  of  that  city  was  brought,  and  the 
springs  near  it  still  produce  abundance  of  that  mineral. 

The  Government  wosin  the  higbcsl  degree  despotic, 
the  will  of  the  Monarch  being  almost  the  only  law 
ocknowlcilged.  {Datt.  i.  lo,  ii.  5,  iii.  19.)  How  fur  U 
might  be  checked  by  the  prevailing  customs  and  super- 
stitions of  tlie  people  it  is  dilheult  to  conjecture,  from 
the  scanty  accounts  which  hare  been  bonded  down  to 
us.  'J'lie  degree  of  civilisation  w hich  the  Babylonians 
hud  attained,  iniglit  be  inferred  from  some  remarkable 

Cuftons.  instituiioua  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  196,)  and 
Strubo.  the  tirst  of  which  was  the  sale  of  all 

marrlMgcnble  wumen,  and  the  employment  of  the 
•urns  paid  for  the  handsome,  as  ft  fund  to  provide 
portions  for  the  ugly;  the  second  wa.s  the  open  pros- 
titution of  their  wives  and  ilaughters,  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  the  poverty  and  degradation  arising 
fruui  tlie  subjugation  of  their  country}  and  the  lust, 
the  necessity  to  which  every  Babylonian  woman  was 
subjected,  of  remaining  in  the  sacred  enclosure  round 
the  temple  of  Mylitta,  (X'enus,)  till  some  stranger  had 
fitvouretl  her  with  hLs  embraces,  (ib.  199.)  'I'bcrc 
were  no  pliysicians,  but  all  (he  sick  were  exposed  in 
the  formn,  so  that  every  one  who  happened  to  pmis  by 
naight  inquire  into  their  maladies,  and  give  them  the 
best  advice  lie  could  offer,  'i'he  corpses  of  the  deceased 
were  de|K>siied  in  n vessel  filled  with  honey,  a costom 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Veddas,  or  wild 
Swg  halcse,  who  preserve  their  dried  venison  in  the 
same  fluid. 

I>rcM.  Babylonians,  accotding  to  Hero- 

dotus, (i.  195.)  consisted  of  o linen  ahirt  hanging 
down  to  the  feci,  and  over  it  a woollen  tunic } a small 


white  mantle  was  wrapped  round  the  body.  Their  CHAI*- 
sandals  were  like  those  of  the  BiEotianM,  a sort  of  D.£A. 
low  buakin,  with  a wooden  sole.  They  allowed 
their  liair  to  grow,  covered  their  heads  with  caps, 
and  rubbed  |>erfumes  over  every  part  of  their  bodies. 

Every  individual  also  had  his  characteristic  seal 
and  ataif  or  sceptre,  the  latter  in  compliance  with  on 
express  law*,  and  probably  serviog  aa  a distinction  of 
rank  and  oibce. 

Tiic  religion  of  the  Chaldacans  was  a syntem  of  ReligloD, 
polytheism,  probably  somewhat  aimilor  to  that  of  the 
i^yrions;  but  ns  little  more  than  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal Babylonian  Deities  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers,  it  ia  difficult  to  form  any  aatisfactory 
conjectures  on  the  subject.  The  sepulchral  rites  of 
the  Babylonians,  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  ^yptians,  (Herod.  1.  19H,)  and  according  to 
Momc  ancient  traditions,  Belua,  the  son  of  Ninus,  and 
founder  of  the  Empire,  came  from  Eg}-pt  into  Chal- 
diea.  It  is  t*ossible,  therefore,  that  the  religion  and 
sciences  of  the  foniker  might  be  early  transplanted  iuto 
the  latter.  In  both  countries,  a clear  atmu^phe^e, 
and  level  surface  and  warm  climate,  seemed  to  invite 
men  to  the  <*onte]nplatk>n  of  the  heavens  j the  appa- 
rent motions  of  the  sjdicrc  and  planets,  must  have  soon 
attnicted  their  notice,  and  have  led  lo  the  discovery  of 
the  first  elements  of  Astronomy  j but  su)>erstitious  and 
interested  motives  soon  turned  their  attentiou  into  a 
different  channel  } and  insteiaJ  of  simply  rcconltiig  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  l^gan  to  draw 
aiigurica  from  their  relative  positions  am)  supposed 
inllucnccs,  and  framed  that  s>*sleiu  of  A»lrologic*al 
predictuiQ,  which  was  far  mure  astonishing  sukI  pro* 
filable  than  the  sober  truths  of  unpretending  science. 

It  was  quickly  interwoven  with  their  fabulous  theology, 
and  uiiiurally  formed  a part  of  the  studies  of  their 
Priests,  wlvo  would  bcprvtiitposrd  to  become  tbedupea 
or  the  promoters  of  such  delusions.  Those  attach*^ 
to  the  service  of  ik'lus,  were,  according  to  Herodotus, 

(1.  191,)  peculiarly  called  Chaldarnus,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  (.S/rumut.  i.  p.  3«^9,)  gives  them  the  (itlo 
of  Pliilosnphers.  Erom  them,  as  Herodotus  iufurma 
us,  (il.  lt>9,)  the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  pole,  the  sun-dial,  and  the  divisum  of  the  day  into 
twelve  parts.  Their  philosophy,  which  iveems  to  have 
been  the  original  doctrine  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Pytliagoms  and  Plato,  though  mmlilicd  hy  the  Greeks, 
miiiiitained  the  eternity  of  the  world}  am)  they  pre- 
tended to  possess  a series  of  Astronomical  obser** 
vations  regularly  handed  down  from  father  to  M>n, 
during  a succession  of  430  centuries.  'I'hey  had 
different  places  assigned  for  their  residence,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  says  htrabo,  (xvi.  c.  I,)  engaged  in 
tbe  study  of  Aalronomy } the  few  who  gave  thenivelvea 
up  lo  the  trade  of  casting  nativities,  not  being  ackiiow* 
ledged  or  tolerated  us  legitimate  meml>ers  of  llie  sacred 
order  by  the  rest.  The  Astronouvers  among  them 
were  split  into  a variety  of  sects,  such  ns  the  Orcheni, 
tbe  Borsippeui,  &c.  who  held  different  doctrines  re- 
specting the  same  subjects.  Tbe  latter  probably 
derived  their  name  from  Borsipjiti,  a town  sacred  to 
Diana  and  Apollo,  (i^trabo,  ibid.)  and  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  sixe  of  its  iMta,  (which  were  caught  to 
be  saltcil  ns  an  article  of  food,)  as  well  as  for  its 
inamifactory  of  linen-cloths. 

liabylonia  was,  in  truth,  no  less  celebrated  for  its  Arts, 
isaauficttires  than  for  its  leamiog.  Its  cloths  were 
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CHAL-  fumou&  for  their  brillUint  colours  and  delicate  texture  ; 
and  the  mantle,  which  C-utosold,  becauf>«  he  thought 
it  too  *|dcndid  for  a conscienliouft  Roman  to  wear,  as 
well  as  the  hangings  for  a single  apartment  which 
cost  S00,000  sesterces,  or  more  than  s 4^6400.  are 
almost  proverbial  evidences  of  the  enormous  prices 
paid  for  the  productiona  of  the  Babylonian  looms.  Such 
indeed  was  (heir  real  or  supposc<l  excelletice,  tiuit  one 
of  Nero's  dining-rooms,  os  Pliny  (vii.  48)  tells 
us,  was  bung  with  Babylonian  cloths  at  nn  expense  of 
nearly  (■l,(Xio,tX)0  of  sesterces.)  The  value 

of  these  manufactures  was  ilcrived  not  only  from  their 
materials  but  from  their  rich  and  varied  colours,  and 
grotesque  patterns,  such  as  the  ligurcs  on  the  Turkey 
carpets  of  the  present  day  { the  genuine  descendants 
it  should  seem  of  their  Babylonian  predecessors,  for 
the  peristromota  Babyhnkn  coNSU/o^ue  tapetia,  (Baby- 
lonian earpeu  and  tapestry.)  mentioned  by  Plautus, 
{Stkh.  act  ii.  sc.  v.  54,)  and  the  AU‘rttmiriHa  6e//«> 
ataeoachgUata  lapetia,  (Alexandrian  hangings  atlorned 
with  reprcsciitutiona  of  shells  and  moni>ters,)  named  by 
him  in  another  play,  (P$tmloL  i.  9,  v.  168,)  were  tnnai- 
festly  just  such  articles  as  arc  now  exported  from 
Conslautinoplc  and  Smyrna. 

Commerce,  That  (he  maritime  commerce  also  of  Babylon  was 
very  considerable,  might  be  inferred  from  the  expres- 
sion of  Isaiah,  (xliii.  14,)  where  he  of  the  Chal- 

cla?ans,  whose  cry  is  in  their  ships.”  The  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  vast  rivers  which  formed  the  natural 
bouinlarir<  of  Babylonia,  were  indeed  liefore  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  llojie, 
the  almost  only  channels  by  which  the  trejisurcs  of 
India  could  pji.ss  into  Western  Asia  and  Euro|H> ; and 
such  continued  to  be  the  CaS<e  till  the  policy  of  the 
Persian  Court  discouraged  its  subjects  from  imvigutiug 
the  Indian  Ocean,  (ilecrcn,  Idetn  Ober  tUc  Po/itiAr,  Ssc, 
U. 73U.)  The  Babylonian  Priuce«,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  promoted  the  maritime  enterprises  of  their 
aubjeets  ; nor  could  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  their 
Court  have  been  maintained  without  a constant  supply 
from  the  regions  further  cast.  The  spices  from  the 
conlincut  and  islands  j ciunumon,  ivory,  and  ebony  of 
Ceylon;  pearls  from  Bahrain  and  Man*ar,  together 
with  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  of  Arabia,  were  ajuong 
the  valuable  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Baby- 
lonian nobles,  and  conveyed  by  the  Chnldican  merchants 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  From  a port  near 
Muceta  the  north-eastern  proinontorv*  of  Arabia,  the 
Isliuidof  Tylos,  (colled  by  (he  .Arabians  Bahrain,)  and 
Gerra,aculonyof  Chaldteans,  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  381,)  on 
the  soulh-wcAtem  side  of  the  Pcrsimifiulf,  supplies  of 
Indian  goods  were  conveyed  to  'I'hapsocus,  the  prin- 
cipal empitrium  on  the  Euphrates.  Cotton,  according 
to  Thvupfarasttus,  (iv.  9,)  was  produced  iti  abundance 
at  Tyloi,  near  which  were  the  great  beds  of  jjcarl- 
oysters  ; that  Island  also  protMibly  furnished  Ihconia- 
mental  staves  or  sceptres  which,  as  wc  have  already 
observed,  were  much  in  request  among  the  Babylonians, 
and  certainly  .supplied  them  with  an  inv.aluable 
kind  of  timber  peculiarly  ada)iicd  for  ship-building, 
inusniuch  as  it  never  rotted  though  drenchetl  with 
water.  It  was  also  the  more  desirable  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, us  their  country  did  not  produce  a single  forest 
tree. 

The  great  emporium  for  the  internal  commerce  from 
the  north  and  east  was  Opis.  (Strabo,  1,  xvL)  on  the 
Tigris,  uad  that  river  was  then  navigable  to  a con* 


sidorahle  height  alxive  its  mouth  j tlie  artificial  rapids  CHAL- 
formed  by  order  of  the  Persian  King^,  not  being  D.®A. 
yet  inexistence.  By  this  cluonnel,  as  well  as  by  the 
EtipbmU^s,  come  the  wines  of  .Ariiicuia,  aiu'  many  , 

other  productions  of  colder  and  more  elevated 
regions.  Excellent  ro.ads  h.xd  been  niaile  at  a very 
early  period  through  the  whole  of  Central  and  Wes- 
tern A.sia,  and  caravans  of  camels  then,  as  now,  con- 
veyed its  merchandise  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

The  carj>ets,  hangings,  und  embroidery  of  Babylon  were 
exchanged  for  gold  and  precious  stones  brought  from 
the  heart  of  Asia.  The  countries  oeiu-  tlic  heads  of  the 
Indus  furnished  kormes  for  the  puqdc  dye,  (Ctesias, 

/m/ii'o,  c.  21,)  which  was  the  pride  of  Biibylon,  and 
gold  for  its  courts  and  temples,  in  one  of  w'hich  alone 
there  was  as  much  as  amounted  to  the  sum  of  800 
talents,  i.  e.  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  .Another 
favourite  object  also  came  from  the  same  quarter ; 
thot  remarkable  race  uflnUinn  dogs,  which  were  so  fierce 
and  powerful  as  to  be  reputed  the  mixed  offspring  of 
a bitch  and  a tiger,  (.Aristot.  Hist.  .Inirnai.  viii.  c.  23  ; 

Ctesias,  Ind.  c.  25.)  No  less  than  four  large  villages 
wore  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Royal  pocks  of 
this  extraordinary  breed,  ami  were  exempted,  on  that 
account,  from  every  other  tribute.  (Ilcrod.  i.  192.) 

This  extensive  commerce  and  abundance  of  foreign 
luxuries  indicated  a more  advanced  suite  of  civilisation 
than  seems  consistent  with  some  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  above;  and  these  were  perhaps  only  the 
rclic.v  of  barbarous  customs  inherited  by  the  Baby- 
lonians from  their  ancestors,  who  most  probably  des- 
cended from  the  native  mount.ains  into  the  plains  of 
hfesopotamia,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era.  Yet  whatever  might  be  tlic  progress 
which  the  ('haldavu)S  had  made  in  (he  arts  an<l  less 
refined  branches  of  science,  there  are  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  their  having  posscsited  a system  of  legislation, 
civil  or  religious,  which  could  at  all  place  (hem  on  a 
level  with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians. 

Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  i.;  Arrian,  Ui.  vii.  ; Diodor. 

Sicul.  ii. ; Strabo,  xvi.}  Is.aiah  ; Jeremiah;  Ezra; 

Pliny,  Hist.  Nut. ; Theuphrast.  iv.  v.  ; CItesias,  /«- 
dica  t Arn  'mit  Unit.  Hist.  tv.  332  j tiillies’s  Hut.  of  the 
Uorlil,  i.  GO,  ike.  j Heeren's  Ideeu  uber  die  Puiitik,  dm 
f'erkchr  und  den  Hundtl  der  atun  Brii,  ii. ; RetiueU's 
Crugrapbkat  S^tUat  q)'  lleTtMioiat,  p.  350,  749. 

CII.ALDUON*,  u large  measure,  particularly  of  coals, 
containing  200U  (MUiiids.  1 know  not  whether  from 
Fr.  cAaoderon,  vaUlarium,  so  many  coals  us  arc  sulfi- 
cient  for  healing  {calj‘acie»(ki)  a Urge  cauldron ! 

Skinner. 

Co«U  v-rre  booprht  nt  Nevcutle  fur  two  shtllinirs  and  two* 

|>euce  a ekeldrrm,  and  sold  acnin  in  Franrr  for  Uiirtrva  nobles. 

SfTjfpe.  Meuusri.  Hdward  17.  tS>53. 

The  Chalosos  of  coals  in  London  consists  of  thirty- 
six  bushels  of  the  standard  bushel  kept  at  (iuildhall. 

It  should  weigh  about  28  cwt.=s.A136  lb«.  Koch 
bushel  contains  one  Winchester  bushel  and  one  quart. 

The  Ncw'caitlc  Chaldron  vicigbs  52|  cwt. 

CTI  A'LICE,  ».  i Fr.  ralice;  Sp.  catiz  ; Lat.  caUi ; 

C»A'Lirai>,  adj.  j Gr.  called  rnpa  to 

K('\4ro(7«i4,  from  its  roundness. 

Tbw  is  a fouler  tbsfte  tban  for  to  brrke  • eklrcke  and  swale 
away  tine  CAamcer,  Tkt  Prrt<*mct  Tels,  voL  U.  p. 

And  therefore  hr  sailk  that  la  their  tiatc  tbri  had  Creen  rkmlfen 
& foldcn  prestes,  ao4l  bow  haoe  w«  jtoldea  cAeArr#  and  trten 
preitca.  Sir  TAamas  Jt/orr.  ffarits,  fuL  114. 
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CHAUCE. 

CHALK. 


Ab<)  iHe  frrare  clrr|;y  h«d  vUli  tli«ia  b««o  tet. 

To  wftrruit  wbat  Uicy  uadertook  wu 
Aim!  u for  Okoaict,  tbat  to  b«  no  let, 

Hey  bad*  the  kin^ , for  that  to  tkim  to  tnut  3 
The  rimrefa  to  pawn  would  ace  ker  cAah'cc  laid. 
Ere  th«  would  learr  one  piotteer  unpaid. 

Drayton,  Tkt  Jiattle 


When  maty  weaponi  wiUi  chalk'd  edgea 
Maiataio'd  our  feeble  pririkgra, 

OHilrr.  lladibtmM,  part  ill,  can.  7, 

C-olCj  whoee  dark  etreama  bia  ftowery  uJand  la\’o  ; 

And  chalky  Wty,  tiMt  roUa  a ntUky  ware. 

ffindaor  Farctt. 


aiALE. 

CHAU 

LENGE. 


Hcarke,  bcarkc,  tbc  larkc  at  beavra’a  gate  ^nga, 
and  Pbcrbua  giaa  ariae, 

Hb  Bteeda  to  water  at  tlw>ac  apringa, 

OB  <A«ltc'd  flowrra  that  lyca. 

6hakspcaT€.  CymMime,  fol.  37?. 

Saying,  that  the  HAlikg  ap  of  t)i«  boat  betokeoeth  oothing,  hut 
the  aendiag  down  of  tU  Son  by  the  Father  to  aulfer  death  for 
man  : and  the  lifting  ap  of  the  rimticf  aignified,  that  the  Fatlier 
of  heareo  aent  down  hit  -Son  to  ahed  hla  blood  in  earth  for  man'a 
aalratioB.  A/emotVa.  Htnry  VUi,  Ann^^  1536. 

The  aatne  merry  gentleman  repreaented  the  ofice  thaa  j **  HeT 
grt  them  a Unkard  (aa  though  they  refuard  the  nac  of  a tkalir^ 
and  one  aaitb,  I drink,  and  I am  tbaakfal.  The  more  joy  of 
thee,  aaitb  the  other.** 

/d.  Mcmairt,  Qtttca  A/urjr,  Anna^  1334. 

' O'er  the  horea 

Tb*  inrrrted  ekaUtr,  foaming  from  the  gnpe, 

Diaeharg'd  a rich  Ubatioo. 

Cfwrr.  book  xll. 

CHALK,  r.  1 Lat.  coir,  calcit,  fromGr. 

Chalk,  h.  [ which  denotes  a stone  or  the  frag- 

CHA'i.K-cLTraa,  V ment*  of  stone,  of  which  cement 

Cha'i-kpit,  r or  mortar  is  made.  Scheidius  ob- 

Cqa'lkstone,  I serresthat  from  /rongo.pp. 

CfiA^iJir.  J EceXnea,  ig  *Xd«oc,  which  might 

give  the  contracted  «X«f,  whence  *a\f.  (Sec  Calca- 

KKOUS.) 

To  chaik  is  to  cover,  or  spread  over  with  cltalk } to 
mark  out  a tract  or  course,  as  if  with  chalk. 


Lo  bow  tbei  feignea  chalke  for  ehrcM. 

Genrer.  Cam/.  Am.  Protogme,  fol.  3. 

He  luke  ibe  chalk,  and  abope  It  in  the  wUe 
Of  an  ingot,  as  I abal  you  dertae. 

Chutterr.  Tkt  C'han<tnet  YemaHmet  Talt,  ▼.  16690. 

For  Ihya  wyll  not  be  allowed  of  them  that  know  chene  fro  ckmlkt 
BO,  tlwugb  they  brynge  with  Iheni  thre  Auhroaea  for  liieti 
witocaac.  HaU.  Ayalagy^  p.  IxxU. 

Rut  whan  they  ahotilde  walke 
tVere  fayne  with  a ckalkt 
To  score  on  the  balke. 

SktUaa.  tk'hy  came  ye  mat  to  Cmirt. 
F.lae  Itow  should  creo  Ule  be  regutred, 

Oral!  tby  draugbU  on  the  ihalk'd  barrrl'a  bead. 

Hall.  Satirtf  2.  book  v. 

And  accordingly  he  bath  rkalked  not  a new  way  of  loving  alao  • 
he  gas  e hU  We  for  ua  ; yea*  himaelf,  and  all  bta  glory  ; aad  ao  it 
followa  that  in  John,  *v.  12,  Lore  one  another,  aa  I have  loved 
Gomitcim,  tTorkM,  voL  i.  part  |.  fol.  239. 

The  wheat  of  Campame  is  reddir,  hot  cliia  of  Piaa  whiter:  and 
more  wrightie  it  la,  if  it  come  from  a chaUie  ground,  or  bare 
ekalk  mingled  among.  Holland.  PUmie,  rol.  i,  p.  563. 

Terrible  apprehemiona  and  answerable  to  their  names,  are 
rweed  of  fayric  stone*  and  elre's  spur*  found  commonly  witl»  us. 
in  stone,  ckatk,  and  marl-pitJ. 

Sir  Thomae  Brmfn,  book  H.  ch.  Ir. 
acameo  called  ekalk  egg*,  are  dug  up  commonly 
them  ‘’**^*‘^*'*  ektt/k^cultrrt  drive  a great  trade  with 

Woodu-ard. 

bands  and  fingen  gPMtjr,  wd  wiu,  ckatk;t„a^,  *«rous  j his 
/iifhardaaa.  ‘ U/t  of  StxUam. 


I aball  pursue  the  plan  I bare  rAeUedout  in  my  letters  that 
follow  tbia  Umke.  JLetteri  on  a Hrgutde  Peace, 

Tbe  calumny  la  fitter  to  be  arrawied  with  the  mlilBtghl  tkmlk 
of  inceodiaries,  with  *'  no  popery,’*  un  watU  and  doors  of  devoted 
bouses,  than  lo  be  menlumed  in  any  civilised  company. 

^ /«f.  Sptrek  al  Jirulot  yreeiotu  to  tke  £teetk.m. 

There  is  as  much  csprcaslnn  in  the  Suxanna  as  perhaps  ran  be 
giveu,  preserving  at  Uie  same  time  beauty  ( but  tlie  colour  I*  in- 
clinable to  cAeil,  at  least  It  appears  so  afWr  looking  at  the  warm 
splendid  cukurs  of  Rubens  i bis  full  and  rich  compofition  makes 
this  look  cold  and  scanty. 

Str  Jotkaa  Ptynoldt.  Joarmry  to  Flamderi,  ife. 

Our  wits  Apollo’s  iuiluence  beg, 

Tbe  Grotto  makes  them  all  with  egg 
Finding  this  fhalk’ttome  in  my  nest, 

1 strain  and  lay  amung  the  resL 

Grtrm.  The  Grotto.. 


Already  British  coasts  appear  to  rise, 

The  chalky  rliffs  salute  their  longing  eyes ; 

Fjieh  to  bis  hrrwit,  where  floods  of  rspture  roll. 
Embracing  strains  tbe  mistrem  of  liis  soul. 

Faicomer.  Shi/nereck,  can.  1. 

CiiALK-flTOKKS,  In  Medicine^  mcnlionctl  in  .the  quo- 
tation from  Uiel)urd»on‘s  Life  of  MiUvn,  arc  white  chalky 
flubstuncca  secreted  in  tlie  inflamed  joint  and  ligaments 
of  the  inveteralely  gouty.  They  con&iat  of  Uthic  or 
uric  netd  natumted  with  sotta. 

(•H.AXLENGK,  r.  "X  Dutch,  A'a/ongiereA ; Fr.  cAn- 
CsA^LLENoe,  II.  f liKgcf,  cnlonfcr.  *fo  claim* 
Cba'llkxoable,  ^challenge,  demand,  make  title 
Cba'ixkncex.  Junto)  alto  lo  chaUtngc,  ae- 
cuoe,  appcach,  complain,  charge  with,  call  in  question 
for  an  offence,  crime,  or  trespass."  Cotgrave.  CAn- 
/oiigcr  or  cAafcffgerMcnage  thinks  is  derived  fromcalvin- 
nier,  from  the  Lat.  caVumiiiari.  Wiclif  renders  cofum- 
nium  tuslinerct,  he  might  be  chalengid)  coiNffmianfvr* 
chaUnge  folsli.  iVe^  calumniam  faciatii,  nether  make 
ye  fals  chalengc. 

he  rmpcrrsse  to  Engelond  com, 

To  eeUtmgy  after  byre  fader,  by  rr^  )>e  kyiKdom. 

fL  CloucetteTf  p.  4S1, 

GrsDte  him  ronquere  bis  right  Gascoyne  aod  N'ormnadlc, 

Jist  ^ kyi^  of  France  chalamgn  l^alsly. 

Ji.  Brmnne,  p.  235. 

Somme  Bcrvcn  )r  kyngc.  and  bus  silver  tcllro 

la  ^ chckkcTC  and  )«  chauncclrie.  ekalengyage  bus  dettes 

Of  wardes  & of  wardemutes. 

JHere  Plcakatan.  J'utsa,  p,  &• 

And  wcle  it  was  to  witen  do  cAahnif'r  ageyn. 

H.  Jintmae,  p.  87. 

A charter  la  cAalangaUe.  byfore  a chief  iustlce. 

Piert  Ploahman.  p.  221. 

Kot  that  1 ehaUnge  may  thlug  of  right 

Of  you,  my  soveraine  laily  but  of  grace. 

CAsuerv.  The  Frmnkeleimet  7'aie,  r.  11636. 

For  tbe  tribune  dredde  icJl  the  lewis  wolde  take  him  W the 
waie  s«wi  bim,  an^  o/tirwardc  he  myght  be  r Aa/rngiV  as  be 
hadde  take  uooey.  tfich/.  !}<du  of  Apostiet,  ch.  uiii. 

God  oftentymea  1^  clere  eiajnplca  and  bodely  dclyueraacea 
rA«/ri^<A  to  hiinaelf  the  glorye  of  his  owne  name. 

t^oge,  Srpaaieioit.  Damielf  ch.  ilk 
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LKNGE. 


Huyn^  good  con^etencc,  that  \a  that  thlnf  tluvt  tfaci  Wbitc-o 
of  TOU,  thri  bea  eonroumlid  which  rAtln*^  faUU  Toure  good  ran* 
ttcnaciouD  In  Cnal-  Mitfi/'.  1 fittift  ch.  Ul. 

And  he  aclde  to  h«n,  «n7te  ye  no  bub  wroi^fullj , i>ether  tnake 
jt  &U  ekaUrmg*  and  be  y«  a payed  with  yoar  aoudu. 

U.  Lnitf  eh.  iU. 


TVn  the  thirde  daye  came  in  no  olber  koyg ht  of  Henaode  u 
tkmlfmgrr,  to  vliom,  aa  defendadt,  caine  In  air  John  t'orncwayll, 
koygbt>  ao  well  bare  hioi|  that  he  pul  the  alraungcr  to  toe 
vorac.  t'ahyan,  Waa«,  l&dtl. 

Antoniua  on  the  other  aide  brarely  aent  him  word  againc,  and 
ekaltengrd  the  combat  of  him,  man  for  man,  though  he  were  liie 
elder : and  if  he  refuacd  bitn  au,  be  would  then  fight  a haUlc 
witli  him  in  the  flelda  of  I'haraalla,  aa  JuUua  Our  and  Pompey 
dOM  before.  A'rr  Tkammt  Sartk.  Plalattk,  foL  7*0. 

To  all  yet,  be  hia  tkattmgr  madk*  at  eeriy  martiail  feat*. 

And  ea»ly  foUd  ail  aioce  with  him  Minerva  »aa  M>  great. 

Chapman,  {/omtr’t  IhaJ,  book  ir.  fot.  S9. 

Soon  after  thU  ao  5erce  ronflirt  waa  done. 

Another  cka/Irnger  atraigfat  steppelh  out, 

With  whom  Martatko  waa  requiml  to  runue. 

But  he  (wboac  heart  waa  e\*er  full  of  douhl) 

With  foade  excuaea  aought  the  aaiae  to  shunae, 

Aad  abew'd  hiraaclfe  a fatal  and  daatard  lout. 

l/arnagtoM.  Or/eada,  book  ard.  at.  63. 

Now,  At  the  time  arwl  in  tb*  appointed  place, 

'Hic  (katteugfr  and  ckalUng'd,  face  to  face, 

Appmarb;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 

And  from  afar  their  hatred  rhang'd  their  hue. 

DrytUn.  Pataman  andArtite. 

Fnr't  haa  been  held  hy  raaar,  that 
As  Mootaigae,  playing  with  hla  cat, 

CocDplaina  alie  inooght  him  but  an  asa. 

Much  more  ahe  wuuld  iir  Hudibraa  : 
t'For  Ihat'a  the  nanH*  our  valiant  kuight 
To  all  bis  (katkagn  did  write.} 

BmiUr.  HndikTatf  part  L can.  1 . 

Thia  [duelling]  acems  to  hare  begun  upon  the  famous  ckmUtngt 
that  pamed  beturei'n  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1.  which  though 
without  effect,  yet  it  ia  enough  known  aad  lamented,  bow  much 
of  the  bravest  blood  ia  Cbrbtcndom  has  beea  spilt  by  that 
example.  Str  M m.  Trmplt.  Of  Htraie  Vtrtue. 

Mv  aeeond  excepted  against  it,  and  adrised  me  to  match  my 
own,*  and  send  him  the  choice,  which  I obeyed}  It  being,  you 
kaow,  the  cAo/feMgrr's  privilege  to  elect  hla  weapon. 

GitardtaM,  No.  133. 


1 claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  Englbh  law, 
that  is,  lobe  tried  by  my  peers.  1 decliar  his  grace's  jurUdictlon 
as  a jodge.  1 ckaiUmgr  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  a juror  to  pan 
upuu  the  value  of  my  terricea. 

Bnrit.  LtUtt  ta  a yaiU  Lard, 


When  any  of  them  rhooaes  to  wrestle,  be  gets  up  from  oee 
ude  of  tbe  ring,  and  crosaes  the  ground  in  a sort  of  measured 
pace,  clapping  smartly  oo  tbe  elbow  joint  of  one  arm,  wbirb  ia 
beat,  and  pri^uces  a huHow  sound  : that  is  reckoned  the  ekai- 
tangr.  Coat,  f'njrege,  rol.  r.  book  ikeh.  vil. 

Vet  I am  far  from  thinking  tbisteoderuesa  unirerBaliy  necessary; 
for  he  that  writes  may  be  considered  aa  a kind  of  general  rkal- 
tamgrr,  whom  every  one  has  a right  to  attack  : since  be  quits  the 
common  rank  of  Hie,  stepa  forward  beyond  tbe  lists,  and  offers 
his  merit  to  the  public  judgmeoL  Jakiuau.  AaasAlcr,  No.  93. 

— Hit  hour  is  come. 

The  impious  ckaUengrr  of  pnw*r  divine 

Was  now  to  leam,  that  beav’o,  though  slow  to  wrutb. 

Is  never  with  impunity  defied. 

C'M-^rr.  Tka  7’<aiA,  book  vi. 

CnAi.LKXC£,  in  Lour,  a provocation  or  summona  to 
fight.  It  is  an  offence  punlabable  by  line  and  imprison- 
ment  to  chaUen^  another,  either  by  word  or  letter,  to 
fiffhtaduel  ortOM  the  bearer  of . such  Cbnlleng^e.  Endca- 
>ourin^  to  itrorokc  another  to  tend  a Challenge  or  to 
fight,  by  dispersing  letters  for  that  purpose,  ig  a high 


offence.  Hawk.  P.  C.ch.63,  s.  3.  By  the  stolntc  9 Ann. 
c.  14,  if  a Challenge  arises  from  Gaming,  the  offender  CEN^ 
is  liable  to  forfeit  his  goods  and  to  imprisonment  for  (;haMjE- 
two  years.  DO  REA. 

Cballrkgc,  ill  Law,  U also  ao  exception  either  to 
persons  or  things;  persons  as  jurors,  or  in  case  of 
felony  by  the  prisoner  against  things,  as  a declaration, 

&c.  Tl»e  former  is  the  most  frequent  signification 
given  to  the  term.  Challenge  to  jurors  is  either  to  the 
array  or  fofAepolls.  rofkeorray,isobjectingtothc  whole 
jury  impanelled  collectivelyon  account  of  some  original 
defect  in  returning  them,  as  default  in  tbe  iiberiff  or 
partiality.  To  the  polU,  is  excepting  to  one  or  more 
of  the  jurors  inUtviduully.  'Hie  causes  of  Challenge 
staled  by  Blackstonc,  vol.  iv.  p.  3&2,  are,  a juryman 
being  a l.#onl  of  Parliament,  not  being  qualified  to  serve 
on  a jury  j supposed  bias  or  partiality  j or  on  account 
of  some  conviction  which  disqualifies  the  juror  by 
affecting  his  credit.  Challenge  is  subdivided  into 
Challenge  peremptory,  principal,  or  fo  <Ae  fatowr, 
Perempfory,  is  objecting  to  a jury  without  assigning  a 
cause,  and  is  allowed  only  in  criminal  matters ; prut- 
cipal,  is  where  the  cause  a.isigncd  is  sufficiently  con- 
clusive of  itself  to  have  the  juryman  rejected  ; fo  (Ae 
/arovr,  is  alleging  circumstances  from  which  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  juryman  is  biassed;  such 
Ok  affinity,  or  having  an  interest  in  the  question  at 
issue. 

CHALYBEAN,  Fr.  chalibe.  ChalyU,  a kind  of  very 
hard  iron,  received  its  name  from  the  Chalybians,  a 
nation  of  Pontus  or  Scythia.  V'ossius,  and  see  Virg. 

Geo.  i.  $9. 

tTho  torr  tbe  lioa  mi  the  Hon  tares  the  kid. 

Run  on  eiDbatteU'd  annics  clad  in  Iroa, 

And  weaponleaa  himaelf, 

Made  amta  ridicutoiu,  tuelcM  the  forfrvry 
Of  hraxea  ^ield  and  apeaf,  the  hammer'd  culrsM, 

Ckatyiaan  temper’d  Steel,  aod  frock  of  mall— 

AdanisateaD  proof. 

JUittan.  Samaem  AganitUt,  I.  133. 

CHALYBEATE,  in  Midicinf,  is  a name  given  to  any 
liquid  impregnated  with  particles  of  Iron  or  Steel. 

CHAMA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells, 

(^Accphala  Uatacea,  Cuv.)  of  (he  family  Chamai:ta.  Ge- 
neric cliaracter : shell  irregular,  inequivalve,  fixed ; 
beaks  curved,  unequal,  distant ; hinge  with  one  thick 
oblique,  suberenate  tooth,  inserted  into  a pit  in  the 
opposite  valve;  muscular  inipressions  tivo,  which  art 
lateral  and  distant ; ligament  external,  divaricate. 

The  genus  CAoma  in  the  Linnseon  arrangement  was 
composed  of  shells  so  dissimilar  and  so  totally  devoid 
of  natural  affinity  with  each  other,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  retain  an  association  so  erroneous.  It  was 
therefore  reformed  byBruguicrc;  and  consists  now  of 
irregular,  thick,  generally  very  inequivalve  shells,  for 
the  most  part  spinous,  or  foliated  externally.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  some  species  of  CAama  attach  them- 
selves by  one  valve,  and  others  by  the  other.  This  has 
led  Lamarck  to  divide  the  genus  into  two  sections; 
in  the  first  of  which  the  umbonesarc  said  to  turn  from 
left  to  right,  and  in  the  .second  from  right  to  left. 

They  arc  usually  found  in  shallow  water,  attached 
to  rocks,  corals,  &c.  or  adhering  together  in  groups. 

Good  figures  of  sev'cral  species  are  given  in  ^w- 
erby‘s  gcncr.i  of  shells. 

C1IAM.KD011E.\,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Diacta,  order  Ilcjandria,  natural  order  PaUaw.  Ge- 
neric cbnractcr  : male  flower,  calyx  I bree- parted ; 
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CHAM>Ep  corolla  (brec^parted  j Atamens  six ; rudiment  of  the 
DOKt-^A.  style  longer  tbau  the  stamens  } female  flower,  calyx 
— tbree*|Mirted } corolla,  petals  three  i three  nectarifer- 
ous scales  between  the  petals  and  gerinen ; styles 
, three  ; druiMs  succulent,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  C graci^cs,  a Palm  ten  feet  bighj  native 
of  Caraccas.  Willdcnow. 

CHAM-£ROPi5.  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Poljfgamta,  order  Dutcia,  natural  order  Palma.  Ge- 
neric character;  hermaphrodite  flower,  calyx  Ihree- 
jwrtcd)  corolla,  petals  three } stamens  six;  pistils 
three  i dmt»es  three,  one-seeded : male  flower,  calyx, 
corolla,  ttud  stamens  as  above. 

Willdcnow  descril»es  four  species.  C.  humilis  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Sicily,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  dwarf  Fan  Palm  ; it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
l*alms,  requiring  only  the  i»roUction  of  the  green- 
bouse. 

CHAMAYA  or  Gvakcabsmba,  a Kiver  of  South 
America,  which  rises  near  Chumbicos,  in  5°  south 
latitude  and  about  79®  «o'  west  longitude,  and  flows 
south-west  to  join  the  Cbiochipa  at  Perieo,  whence 
the  united  streams  flow  to  Jacn  dc  Bracamcros  tind 
then  to  Tomepouda,  where  they  join  the  Marauon  or 
Amazons  in  7H®  ^ west  longitude  and  5®  3(/  south 
latitude.  This  River  is  iioud  for  being  the  post-road 
(if  the  expression  be  allowable,)  from  Peru  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  j it  is  however  innavigable  from  iU 
great  tall.  Humboldt  having  observed  a difference  of 
altitude  of  no  less  than  I7i»3  feet  in  a distance  of  sixty 
miles.  , . 

The  postman  from  Peru  descends  this  impetuous 
river  swimming,  and  supporting  his  weight  occasion- 
ally on  a log  of  balsa-wood,  (Boojtrtz  cr^a/iroma,)  which 
is  extremely  light.  He  lands  at  the  different  huts  for 
refreshment  j and  preserves  his  charge  by  lying  it  up 
in  a kind  of  drawers  or  lower  giwment,  which  he  folds 
round  his  heiul.  A drawing  of  this  siogultir  jK>slmun  is 
given  in  Humboldt's  Pu’/ares^ae  jitlasy  plate  xxxi.  As 
he  cannot  return  by  water,  there  is  considerable  delay, 
owing  to  the  dangerous  roads,  in  transmitting  leltcrs 
from  Jaen  to  western  Peru.  These  roads,  wiUi  a very 
correct  and  beautiful  imip  of  the  county  are  described 
by  C'oudaminc  in  his  Jonrnat  dti  I’oyage  d ( Equateur, 
1751. 

LIIA'MBER,  r. 

CiiA^ussa.  n. 

Cns^MBaaKa. 

CHA'siBBaiNO. 

Clu'MBRB-AMBrSIIBS 
Cma'mBKR'COI'NCII., 


Poeerc  man  wel  ofle  into  ehamWr  heo  dron 
Boyc  mcaclea  A o^cr.  A.  OUmenttr,  p.  434. 


• Wanirhoftewai 


CnA^MBEB'CBITICX. 
CnA'WBBB-OOOB. 
CnA'nnsB-rsLLow, 
CilA')JU£R-a.i«GIKG, 
Cha'mbbb-lai.v, 
CllA'MBr.a-LAJNCY, 
CHA'UBEB-Ml.NSaiP, 
Clu'MBKa-MAID. 
Cma'mbkb-pots. 

CBA'MHKH-PaACTlCB, 

Cm  t'MnKa-paATEB. 

CtlA^MBRS-aOUM, 
COA'M«Ba-WAI.I.t, 
ClIA^ainKB-WOMAM. 

vious.  wanton,  intrigmng. 


Fr.  ehamhre  t It.  and  Sp. 
raotera;  Ger.  and  Dutch, 
kamer i Lat.  camera;  Gr. 
Kafiapa,  fornix,  tnlum  arc«- 
ftfum,  opus  ^orMtciilum.  aut 
rimi/ii  s/ruefura.  This,  says 
Wachtcr,  is  the  first  signifi- 
cation of  the  word,  which 
afterwards  was  applied,  pri- 
vately, to  all  (enclosed)  parts 
(" or  apartments  of  a bouse, 
* cellat,  ccenacula,  dormitoria, 
and  publickly,  ad  roMclorus 
rttfiORum,  rt  trUtunalia  prmet- 


puM. 

To  cAomter,  Is  merely,  to 
enclose,  shut  up.  A cAam- 
berer  a applied  by  Shakspcarc 
to  those  whose  pleasures  are 
in  chambrrt ; who  ore  lasci- 
And  so  also  cAdmfrering  in 


Id  ehamhre  mid  my  fclavca,  ^cr  com  to  me  bicas 
Aiul  swyye  fair  uoa  with  die.  Id,  p.  139. 

As  bit  ekomhrrte^  bym  broste,  as  Iw  rose  adsy, 

A monre  rorto  veryv,  a pevre  bote  of  say, 

11c  caste,  *'  wal  bit  ooatcAea  I yrc  ayliynf'*  tbe  nUier  sryde. 

Id.  p.  390. 

CAamhres  with  ebyrneoeys.  and  chapeles  (rsye. 

PUrt  PlauAmoM.  Crr^e,  book  ir. 

Tbis  miller  to  tbe  toun  bb  doufrbtcr  send 
For  ale  aud  bred,  and  rotted  bent  a foot. 

And  bond  lier  bors,  be  shuld  n»  more  fto  loos : 

Aod  In  bis  owen  ehmmhrr  bem  made  a lieddc. 

Chmmctr.  The  Keen  Tale,  v.  4 137. 
Elda  come  home  the  same  nlsht  t 
And  stifle  with  a preuie  lu;bt, 

As  be  Uiat  o-olde  nut  awake 
His  wife,  be  bath  bb  weye  take 
la  to  tbe  ehamhre. 

Gou'er.  Cm/,  jIm.  book  u.  fol.  33. 
And  yc  sebalen  »eyv  to  tbe  botiseboodemaB  of  tbe  bout,  ihc 
ntaysler  seytli  to  thee,  where  b a ehamher  wbrrr  I scbal  etc  pask 
with  my  disdpilis  ? fhlcU/.  Imhe,  cb.  xxii. 

Aod  tay  mto  y*  good  ma  of  tbe  house.  The  master  saicili  vnto 
Ibe  1 the  re  b the  gesl  chamher,  wkero  I shal  cate  myoe  rater 
lambe  witk  my  disciples  ? Pihte,  D51. 

And  bat  than  do  to  ray  aorire  honour, 

And  to  my  ehamherert  within  my  bower. 

Chmacer.  The  » 7/  o/  Baihet  PraUpu,  T.  6883. 

For  there  Is  none  so  Ittell  page, 

Ne  yet  so  symple  a ahamhertre, 

'Zlut  1 ae  make  hem  all  cbere. 

Gamer.  Cam/.  Am,  book  ie.  fol.  70. 

Aad  too  she  and  be  wrote  tbvder  all  alone,  aod  nother  rAam- 
herrr  nor  varlrt  entrrd  with  them,  foe  the  lady  bad  nuo  miurust 
in  bym  of  ony  dyahonoure.  Fnitearf.  Vraayek,  ch.  Ixi. 

Let  vs  walke  boaesUy  as  it  were  la  tU  day  lyghi : not  in  eal- 
rne  erd  drynckvag ; aeither  io  ehamitirjfngr  aod  waaiones. 

''  AA/r,  1561.  rfMHfljTMc/,  ch.  xiii. 

The  hard  ground  Is  his  feallwr  be*l,  and  aome  block  or  stoao 
hb  pillow  i aad  as  for  hU  horse,  be  b as  it  were  a ehamher’/tUarn 
wiik  kb  master,  faring  both  alik<».  « . , 

Uahiayt.  f'ayage,  ffe.  Btchara  C*«»re/I»r. 

Aod  shortly  of  thb  matere  for  to  sayn, 

He  fell  IB  office  with  a f*4nn6rr/«ji, 

Tbe  which  that  dwelling  was  with  EawBe. 

Chaaeer.  The  h»igite»  Tale,  v.  1480. 

Coatecke,  as  the  bokes  salae, 

Foole  hut  hatli  to  bb  chamherlame. 

Gatrer.  Co"/ 

The  Lord  Usle  w«  made  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  *^rd  Great 
ChamUrlaimihip  wu  giveo  to  biro  j aod  the  Lonl^ley  made 
Admiral  of  Eogland : all  these  Ihlogs  were  done*  King  belog 
io  the  Towar.  Bamet.  BeeartU.  Aatg  Edward  $ Jaumal, 

I interchangeably  burle  down  my  gage 
Vpon  thb  ouer-weealog  traitor’s  f«>oie 
To  pntve  myself  a loyall  gentlemM, 

£ueo  lo  the  best  blo«jd  r*«*»krj'V  In  bis  « j 

Nor  In  . jtecrrt  clobtrr  doth  hr  keep 

Tkooc  virrrtn-.piriu,  till  llicir 
Nor  lorkitbcni  op  lo 
TUi  tko,  o-Jt. 


. Haply,  foe  I am  blacke. 


the  Bible.  Chamber  U much  used  in  compotUion. 


- nap*}-,  — ' 

And  bau*  not  ibose  soft  parU  of  coousraatioa 
That  thamhertfs  Uauc.  w 

Shaktfeare.  OthtUa,  fob  385, 
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Ctot-IJM.W *"‘J,j„  ,iib  tbrir  (wW 
Till  11^  w M' ^ ,.iu.  t,  rireumv.«  <»•• 

BrrtkuiB  h»r  “•'JJJ/J  * 1.1113- 

£Uh%r«  w. 

h»t  iii"«  « •"  , 

’70X^- 

0«,™!  t M.jcsue.  .h.llb»«  Mmik  .••< 

ST»  the  fniiu  ptoAt.  „ them  thcm- 

letlet.  of  t«WO  ./tie  jV"**""' 

vet  «&*  never  rewavded  wUb  • y K _^.inL«lj;r*«bip  of  lM»K*»ad‘ 
Where  ref  there  i»  hot  U14 

2»eee  I.  .o  Wr  »»  O.  />«*•"■ 

A.^  ,.t  Appolh.  1.  moeh  »•- "h’m*  ^oMeh  'rS-J:*- 
•Sf,  girlog 

poll,  gard»a*“^  //*//««</•  i*/W«rr*, fol- »<»• 

tbe  foot 

„ jj2>.r  rA“e“T«  «"■ 

S«un  m.y  look®  m *‘  <*T  to^”him  to  *o- 

oot  her.  «^uel.  .^4  ,C;  rol.  i-  «•  *• 

‘ThI-T't,.Ke  oVloeU  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Leothol  our  *1*^“  „ .J„d  through  the  p«mted 

.rmr  lining  the  " j lohhp  iuelfi  the  prindp.1 

dmkr,  tbe  coott  “„“em  to  the  door  of  the  PM- 

ofieeri  huring  pl-eed  ^ „)„■,«  » oor  munition, 

liuneut-hou«  1 erery  one  mioiog  m re, 

.ud  promUing  to  Ur.  m»l  A/eemirr,  rol.  U.  p.  18«. 

U „v^  lornm.  u.  h.re  . 

Je^o*«SnISl!T'"“'^^^''”*^  S,eel.l.r,No.!a«. 
.her,  opo. 

of  J1  mrto  of  men.  from  wght  foot  to  TmUr,  No.  S3. 
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Til.  rilhen  iodotenre,  ?^^‘^*’^''riEOe- 

I,  hut  mi  upper  /,„<  XAry.  book  ii- 

me  other,  rnther  polllieul  th.“ 
Thir  objeetion  homier,  or  tj,y  prodoecd  « 

,^\,  ohtmued  lurh  Polly  '•  »■“  pr"'"*’""' 

putt  under  the  n-me  »f  “ a»«-.  /■•/'  if  <"»- 

Lord  tUrmherfuro- 


t:, 


The  duT."-.  <^r 

Touer,  irith  one  Crmie  .od  hii  wue,  turn  »«■ 


fonm,  oh  1 eeem.  thr  friend  to  hlnme. 

Ador’d  hi*  ?iw’  t*THl9  Ck4imktrm*id. 

1 ggA  Kv  the  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 

Chamber  18  used  by  ordnance  without 

tiote,  to  express  » * . ^ ocensions  of  rejoicings- 

„y  carriage,  cmplpy^  o”  " fad  rrrfte)  explains 
Archdeacon  n^t^^Chambert  for  powder- 

it  that  they  were  Uttlc  J«  Ciiamrkbi-aiv  were  per- 

The  antics  of  1,^  an  officer  who  bore 

formed  in  riiticuh.  Cniicsinrws,  ThahimU 

tbe  title  of  Frtf-/»iif«  Aoi-;i4k-;w.o*,  or 

.„,T..u»p.oo.  . YhcHlwti*.  unahewns  [duMd 

officer  by  twfecis  of  the  rra-tooan 

o„  ut.  -.tto'hy  «.th  tlto  „f  HieChum- 

guards  and  ^ . ; j«  thus  eiven  by  the  bts- 

^rUin  under  the  ^ It  con- 

turian  ScyUUes,  ‘ ^ mantle,  and  a yellow 

Slated  of  a laced  **'”*  ' oJw-liicb  was  embroidered  the 
tunic,  on  the  front  p Emperor  seated  on 

Emperor  .tunfiing.o"  * '^ 

\h«  iS;:  i 

occur*  in  ^‘f":  V.l“;„bcVin  i*  called  also  Keeper  of 
Hccai  the  King  8 Clmtu  Vastern  Courts  pn>- 

Ih/Womco.  The  if “f tho«  “»» 
bably  coromitlcd  this  office  . ^ ^mhcrlain 

could  not  excite  ' .dpurlto,  xii. 

of  Herod  i.  ■" 2a' //a 

20,  and  the  i>hraM  there  uM  , Honinn 

fln.iX.iur.  idenlific.  bis  office  (R.touiiu, 

•"C  office  of  ftord  Grerd 

of  the  highest  <l«‘V'T  ““  'ntod  originally  to  .Aubrey 
in  grand  serjeantry.  being  g ,^i„I^cnry  the  First. 

d.\ere,  Earl  "f  Ifenry  VIU.  the 

By  the  statulc  of  ^next  to  the  Lord  Pnvy 

Great  tham^rhamh^  ph  j 

Scalibutmtheyew  limhe.'  I the 

ruS 
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CHAM-  attending  the  person  of  the  King  or  Queen,  or  intro*- 
BEKLAIV.  ducing  a Peer  into  the  House  of  Lords.  This  sur* 
render  was  confirmed  by  a special  Act  of  Parliament, 
1 George  1.  c.  3.  The  present  joint  Great  Chamberlains 
of  England  have  reason  on  ail  accounts  to  regret  this  act 
of  their  ancestor,  for  the  precedency  that  existed  for 
centuries  is  |mssed  nway,  and  the  Dukedom  that  was 
received  as  an  equivalent  is  already  extinct.  On  the 
death  of  Peregrine  the  last  Duke  of  Ancoster  but  one, 
who  died  seized  of  the  office,  it  descended  jointly  to  his 
Grace’s  two  sisters,  Priscilla  Baroness  Willoughby 
D'Eresby,  and  (icorgiann  Charlotte,  Marchioness  Chol- 
mondcly.  Thcofficial duties  ore  necessarily  executed  by 
a deputy  whom  they  appoint,  subject  to  the  Royal  aji- 
probation.  The  party  first  appointed  wo.s  Sir  Peter  Bur- 
rcll,  (afterwards  created  Lord  Gwydir,)  the  husband  of 
Lady  Willoughby, and  on  his  decease  in  1621,  some  diffi- 
culties existed  between  the  sisters  as  to  the  nomination 
of  a successor.  His  Majesty,  however,  was  pleased  to 
signify  that  nl  the  then  approaching  coronation  the 
duties  must  be  performed,  and  appointed  Lord  Gwydir, 
(Lady  Willoughby's  son)  to  officiate  os  deputy,  until 
their  L^yships  agree<t  in  some  actual  appointment. 
Shortly  Bl'lcr  this,  all  differences  on  the  subject  were 
satisfactorily  arranged,  and  Lord  Gw  ydir  received  his 
regular  nomination  as  Deputy  Great  Chamberlain, 
an  office  which  he  yet  continues  to  fill. 

This  most  ancient  and  honourable  post  was  long 
enjoyed  by  the  noble  house  of  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford 
but  pusstNl  from  them  by  a female  heir  to  the  family 
of  Bertie. 

The  question  a.s  to  the  desc'cnt  of  this  great  office 
was  solemnly  argued  in  Parliament,  March  22,  1625, 
and  the  whole  legal  talent  of  the  lime  was  called  forth 
in  the  discussion.  The  Judges  differing  in  opinion  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  descent,  were  dircctwl  to  deliver 
their  opinions  seriatim.  The  claimants  were  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  heir  male;  the  Lord  \Villoughby,  the 
heir  general ; and  the  Earl  of  Derby  ] though  this  third 
claim  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  strenuously 
enforced,  as  after  an  order  made  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
be  heard  by  his  counsel,  the  Lord  Keeper  acquainted 
the  House  *'that  he  is  informed  by  the  Lord  Strange, 
that  his  fatlier's  counsel  arc  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  cannot  be  permitted  to  come  thence  at  this  time;*' 
a moile  of  retiring  from  the  contest  which  in  our  own 
days  would  excite  some  surprise.  On  the  28th  of 
March  the  Judges  were  heard,  Mr.  Baron  Trevor  and 
Mr.  Justice  Yelvcrlon  were  in  support  of  the  Lord 
■Willoughby,  Mr.  Justice  Doddrige,  the  Chief  Baron, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  Crewe  for  the  Ear!  of  Oxford. 
The  heads  of  the  argument  of  Crewe  and  Doddrige 
arc  preserved  in  Collins's  Prooeedin^r  on  Baroniet, 
p.  185,  and  the  former  is  conspicuous  for  that  logical 
reasoning  and  graceful  eloquence,  which  so  remark- 
ably characterises  nil  the  judgments  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  that  learned  person.  He  concludes 
by  saving,  that  this  noble  office  so  long  since  granted 
to  Aubrey  dc  \’ere,  and  in  the  great  revolution  of 
time  since  never  fixing  itself  in  the  female  line,  he 
saw  no  cau-sc  now  in  the  great  declination  ^ Me  House 
to  take  away  any  means  to  support  it  or  honour  from 
it.  Since  tljcy  were  thus  joined  together,  (and  this 
only  tlowcr  left  in  the  garland  of  the  Earldom,)  he 
could  not  by  his  advice  divorce  or  pul  them  asunder, 
ami  therefore  conclucled  somewhat  confidently,  and  so 
gave  bis  humble  odvice,  Stc.  If  the  decision  were  to 


be  reviewed  at  the  present  day  it  is  probable  that  the  CBAM- 
aiguments  of  the  Chief  Justice  would  prevail;  at  that  BERLAIX. 
time,  however,  after  much  debate  and  long  consi- 
deration  bad,"  the  House  on  the  31st  of  March  re- 
solved that  the  said  office  of  Lord  (ireat  Chamberlain 
is  come  and  descended  unto  the  heir  general  of  the 
Ust  Earl  of  Oxford,  thereby  confirming  it  to  the  line 
of  Bertie. 

At  Coronations  the  duty  of  dressing  the  Sovereign 
devolves  on  the  Great  Chamberlain,  and  he  receives 
for  his  fee  the  furniture  of  the  chamber  in  which  the 
King  has  slept  on  the  previous  niglit,  as  well  as  the 
dress  which  the  King  wears.  The  apparel  of  the 
English  Monarchs  from  the  time  of  C.'harlcs  1.  (given 
as  foes  on  the  occasion  of  their  Coronations)  is  said  to 
be  preserved  in  uninterrupted  series  at  Grimsthorp 
Castle  the  seat  of  the  family.  The  care  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster  is  in  a more  peculiar  manner 
confided  to  this  officer.  It  is  his  duty  to  provide  the 
furniture  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  fit  up 
Westminster  Hall  for  trials  of  Peers,  &c.  The  admU- 
sion  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  days  on  which  the 
Sovereign  opens  Parliament,  is  to  be  obtained  through 
this  officer  ; because  the  Peers  arc  not  a flousc  until 
the  King  opens  the  Session,  it  is  held  that  their  power 
individually  to  introduce  strangers  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
the  Yeoman  Usher,  and  the  door-keepers,  are  all 
under  the  authority  of  the  Great  Chamberlain.  Ever 
since  the  memorable  Powder  Plot  the  Great  Chamber- 
lain is  accustomed  to  search  all  the  vaults  and  buildings 
near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  a security  against  the 
repetition  of  a similar  attempt. 

Peers  at  their  creation  arc  attended  by  the  Great 
Cbamherlain,  who  has  on  such  occasions  a certain  fee, 
as  he  has  also  from  Bishops  when  they  perform  homage. 

The  Lord  C'hamherlain  of  hit  Majctift  Household  is  an 
officer  holding  his  place  during  pleasure  only,  who 
enjoys  precedence  a^ve  all  Peers  of  the  same  degree. 

He  has  the  charge  of  all  the  furniture  in  the  Koval 
PuUices,  and  the  controul  of  all  such  portions  of  the 
Royal  Household  as  are  not  within  the  department  of 
the  Lord  ^iteward,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  or  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.  The  days  on  which  it  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  hold  Courts,  are  notified  through 
him,  os  well  as  all  regulations  connected  therewith, 
either  as  regarding  court  etiquette  or  dress.  The 
orders  for  Court  mournings  are  issued  by  him,  those  for 
general  mournings  proceeding  from  the  Earl  Marshal. 

The  King's  Chaplains  are  in  his  nomination,  .as  well  as 
the  appointment  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  &c.  and  the 
tradesmen  retained  in  the  Royal  service.  But  this 
officer  is  called  upon  to  perform  still  more  im)x>rtant 
functions,  and  to  exercise  a discretionary  controul 
which  has  been  sometimes  re^rded  with  much  con- 
stitutional jealousy.  The  King  s Comedians  as  parts  of 
the  household  are  of  course  under  his  regulation, 
and  it  was  of  this  circumstance  that  Sir  Robert  U'alpole 
availed  himself,  when  he  introduced  a bill  in  1734  to 
subject  the  Stage  to  the  authority  of  aLicenser.  Lord 
Chesterfield  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  declaring 
that  the  produclionsoi  his  wit  were  an  author’s  iuberi- 
tance,  though  he  added,  **  We  my  Lords,  thank  heaven, 
are  otherwise  provided  for.*’  Brooke's  Gastaeus  f’asa 
was  the  first  Play  that  coUetl  forth  the  exercise  of  these 
somewhat  invUlious  powers, but  on  going  to  the  Press 
he  was  amply  remunerated  by  the  public  for  any  dis- 
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CHAM*  Appointment  he  mi^ht  have  experienced  from  the  pro* 
BEKLAlN.  hibilion  of  the  Court,  There  i«  on  officer  called  the 
CRaImbO  ^*^*“**^  Flay*  appointed  by  the  Ix>rd  Chamberlain, 
. _ but  of  laic  years  it  has  very  seldom  been  deemed 
necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  interference. 

Under  the  Lord  Chamberlain  Is  a Vice>Chamber> 
loin,  and  both  are  altvaysmembersof  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  Queen’s  Household  there  are  also  similar 
officers. 

CSamberlairu  of  (he  Exchetfuer  are  officers  to  whose 
custody  are  confided  some  of  the  most  ancient  records 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Domesdoy  Book  and  Liber 
L*iger  ^oiccAan'i.  Tlie  standards  of  our  weights  and 
measures,  and  also  that  whereby  the  weight  and  purity 
of  our  currency  is  regulated  are  in  their  charge.  Their 
office  is  regulated  by  stat.  34  and  35  Hen.  vTlI.  c.  14. 

The  Chamberlain  oj  the  Ct/y  of  London  is  an  officer 
4vho  has  the  charge  of  all  the  monies  belonging  to 
the  Corporation,  and  it  is  by  him  that  distinguished 
strangers  are  presented  with  their  freedom,  &c. 

The  appointment  is  annual  by  election  on  Midsum* 
mer*day,  but  it  is  customary  to  continue  the  same 
person  in  office  through  life.  He  is  usually  chosen 
among  the  Aldermen,  and  relinquishes  his  Alderman’s 
gown  on  succeeding  to  the  other  appointment,  as  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  audit  hisaccounts.  The  well*known 
Mr.  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  consider  the  two  situ* 
atlons  as  incompatible,  and  continued  to  retain  both. 

'rbe  Grand  Chamberlain  in  France  performs  on  the 
day  of  the  coronation  nearly  the  same  offices  to  the 
Royal  person  as  the  Great  Chamberlain  does  in  Eng> 
land.  When  the  King  holds  a /if  de  Justice,  the  Cham* 
berlain  sits  always  at  his  feet.  Of  old  in  the  absence 
of  the  Queen  he  used  to  sleep  In  the  King’s  chamber. 
On  the  King’s  decease  he  watched  the  tody  till  the 
time  of  interment.  The  office  of  Chambellan  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  Chambrier  which  was  abo- 
lished by  Francis  1.  In  1545. 

The  Chamberlain  of  France  bears  as  the  cognizance 
of  hU  office,  behind  the  shield  of  his  arms,  in  saltire, 
two  gold  keys,  their  handles  ornamented  with  a Royal 
crown.  P.  Anselm,  Uutoire  des  grand  orders  de  la 
conronne. 

CHAMBO,  a small  River  of  Quito  which  flows  from 
lake  Coley,  and  separates  the  village  of  Penlpd  from 
Guanando,  at  35^  south  latitude,  five  leagues  north- 
east of  Riobamba.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  affording 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  the  exertion  of  the 
talent  displayed  by  the  natives  of  South  America,  in 
the  construction  of  rope  bridges,  a beautiful  drawing 
of  one  of  which  over  this  river  is  given  in  Humboldt’s 
Pictureeifue  Atlaa,  plate  xxxiii.  The  Indians  call  these 
bridges  cunppacAaot  or  rope  bridges,  the  Spaniards 
fuente  de  hamaea,  or  hammock  bridges.  The  ropes 
are  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  rooU  of  the  agave,  and 
ore  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  being  secured  on 
each  bank  by  a sort  of  irestled  frame-work,  over 
which  the  hammock  or  scries  of  joined  cables  posses, 
these  cables  being  covered  with  small  barob^s  or 
canes. 

The  bridge  of  Penip^  or  Chambo  is  190  feet  long, 
and  seven  or  eight  bro^,  but  there  is  one  near  Santa, 
between  Quito  and  Leina  of  much  greater  length,  over 
which  loaded  mules  constantly  pass,  and  which  has 
been  long  used  as  a permanent  communication,  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  pounds  having  been  expended 
in  a vain  attempt  to  cross  the  torrent  by  a stone  structure. 


The  inverted  arch  which  rope  bridges  form  is  very  CHAMBO. 
great,  and  consequently  they  are  subject  to  consider-  — 
able  motion,  so  that  it  requires  some  exertion  of 
courage  for  a foreigner  to  pass  over  them,  the  only 
mcthi^  being  to  walk  quickly  on  with  the  body  bent, 
and  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  risking  the  desire  to  stop. 

It  must  be  a matter  of  some  surprise  to  find  that 
the  Americans  of  the  South  used  these  and  several 
other  kinds  of  very  singular  bridges  over  the  most 
rapid  rivers,  long  before  they  were  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. 

CHA'MELEON,  l \aita{\iw,  fromxa^ai,  humi, 
CnA'MXLaoN-LiKB./and  Xcil'y,  /ro;  humilie,  sire  pu- 
mi/as  leo.  Vossius  remarks,  in  composition, 

diminishes. 

Ihoufh  the  rmmtUM  lour  can  feed  oa  Ike  s;r«,  I tm  oee  that 
am  Douriah'd  by  my  rirlaaU  j and  would  faioe  hanr  meate. 

AAait^Mwrr.  Grntirwtrm  nf  Kennm,  fol.  St. 

He  roaid  frame  altnir*'tb<'r  with  [men's]  manners  and  faahicKu 
of  life,  traoafarmias  kimaelf  more  easily  to  all  tnaatMr  of  shapes, 
then  the  camtU0».  For  U la  rejiorted.  that  the  r^mrhim  rannot 
take  wkitc  colour : but  Alcibiadea  could  put  upon  him  any  manoeri, 
easSonos,  or  faabiona,  of  what  nation  aoe^'er,  and  could  follow, 
ezrreUe,  «nd  counterfeit  tbcm  when  he  would,  as  well  the  irood 
SStkebsd.  Sir  TA»ma$  h'rrlk,  I^tmttrrrk,  foL  17). 

Heir  in  the  court,  I fare, 

Aad  as  that  creature,  only  feed  on  air. 

l}rmylvM.  KmgUmJs  litrticml  EpittUt. 

Aa  the  romrk'M.  who  U known, 

To  have  no  colour  of  hU  own } 

But  burrows  from  hit  neiglibour's  hue 
His  white  or  bUek,  hia  irreen  or  bine  \ 

Aad  strata  u much  in  ready  light 
Which  credit  gircs  biro  upon  sight, 

A*  if  the  rainbow  wem  in  tail. 

Settled  OB  him  and  his  heirs  ODalc  \ 

So  the  young  'affaire.  Frier.  Tkr  CeestUem. 

CuAMJBLKON,  Cut.  \ Chamalion,  Ray.  In  Zoologg, 
a genus  of  animals,  longing  to  the  family  Cotne/e- 
onia,  order  &iarm,  class  HeptUin, 

Generic  character:  skin  capable  of  frequent  change 
of  colour,  studded  with  little  scaly  grains;  body  com- 
pressed, and  often  crested  along  the  back  ; tail  round 
and  prehensile  ; head  irregularly  rhomboidal,  pre- 
senting eight  faces ; tongue  long,  vermiform,  and 
much  expanded  at  the  tip  ; teeth  trilobed ; eyes  large, 
covered  with  skin,  which  is  pierced  by  a small  hole  in 
the  centre  opposite  the  pupil,  and  movable  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  ; ear  hardly  visible  ; feet  pentc^c- 
tylous,  two  of  the  toes  joined  together  by  a membrane 
extending  as  far  as  the  claws,  and  the  other  three 
united  in  like  manner  a|>art,  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
sets  of  toes  on  the  same  foot. 

This  curious  genus  in  common  with  many  others, 
was  placed  by  Lioxianis  among  the  Lacerts,  from 
which  it  differs  TC17  widely ; it  had  been,  however, 
established  as  a distinct  genus  by  Laurenti,  in  his 
5yfiop«u  Rcpfi/iirtw,  and  a very  superficial  examination 
will  prove,  that  it  has  a right  to  such  distinction. 

Indeed,  the  animals  of  which  it  is  composed,  differ  so 
materially  from  the  other  Sauria,  that  Cuvier  has  had 
ample  reason  to  form  a new  family,  of  which,  however, 
at  present  there  is  but  one  genus,  viz.  ChamaUo. 

The  Chamscleon  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
celebrated  for  Its  Protean  colours,  and  the  power  of 
living  upon  air,  which  they  believed  it  possessed,  as 
we  find  in  Ovid. 

fd  yn«fvr  pied  remtU  emmel  metrUer  ft  eerd, 

Fretiimt  emtMUet  Migii  fWMciMftw  eetem.’' 
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CHAM.f;-  Its  power  oriiviog^on  air,  is  of  course  fabulous,  and 
it  may  be  often  seen  cutching'  flies,  by  darting  out  its 
inuguc,  vrbicb  is  expanded  at  the  tip,  and  covered 
with  a strong  glutinous  secretion  for  that  purpose  ( 
the  mechituiAm  oy  which  the  tongue  is  thrown  out,  is 
simitar  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  tongue  of  the 
W'ooilpeckcr,  and  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Essay  on  Compasative  Anatomy. 

It  docs  not  assume  the  colour  of  any  substance  near 
which  it  may  be  placed,  as  supi>oscd  by  the  older  natu* 
ralisU;  but  its  change  of  colour,  which  U very  frc' 
quent,  has  given  rise  to  a notion,  that  it  has  no  proper 
colour  of  its  own;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case, us 
will  be  seen  in  describing  the  different  species,  each  of 
which  has  its  peculiar  colour  to  which  it  returns  in  a 
short  time  after  the  accidental  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour,  Wormius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  entertained  any  jnst  notion  of  it,  and  he  belieTcd 
that  it  depended  upon  the  feelings  of  the  animator 
upon  the  different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  to  which  it 
was  subjected.  This  change  seems  very  similar  to 
blushing,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  minute  vessels, 
assist^  also  by  the  distension  of  the  lungs,  which 
when  very  much  cxiianded  with  air,  render  the  animal 
nearly  transparent,  a circumstance  depending  on  their 
great  size.  And  that  the  lungs  do  perform  on  impor- 
tant part  in  this  change  is  proved  by  Mr.  Barrow's 
observation,  that  **  previously  to  the  t-hamseleon's  as- 
suming a change  of  colour,  It  makes  a long  inspiration, 
the  body  swelling  out  to  twice  its  usual  size  ; and,  as 
this  inflation  subsides,  the  change  of  colour  gradually 
take.s  place.  The  only  permanent  marks  arc  two 
small  dark  lines  passing  along  the  sides.**  According 
to  the  account  of  D'Obsooville,  the  blood  of  the  Cha- 
madcun  is  of  a violet  blue  colour  j the  vessels  yellow 
the  epidermis  transparent,  nod  the  cutis  yellow  j and 
beuce  be  conceives,  that  in  consequence  of  more  or 
less  blood  bciog  scut  to  tbearteries  of  tlie  skin,  all  the 
shades  of  colour  which  the  animal  prcseuls  may  be 
produced.  Nor  does  this  seem  at  oU  on  irrational 
coigecture. 

l*he  aniuMd  has  the  power  of  Inflating  considerably 
every  part  of  the  body,  even  the  paws  and  toil  so  as  to 
doulUe  its  size ; this  is  doae  by  gentle  irregular  efforts, 
and  when  coinpleLely  fllled  with  air,  it  will  remain  so 
for  a couple  of  hours;  after  which  U returns  to  its 
natural  &k&«,  though  nuicb  more  slowly  than  it  dilated. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  toes,  these  are  five  on  each  foot, 
very  k>og.  newly  of  equal  size,  and  furnished  with 
long  crooked  nails,  but  the  skin  U extended  to  tho 
tips  of  the  Uves,  and  unites  them  from  their  base.  The 
toes  arc  disposed  in  two  bundles,  like  the  claws  of 
carpenters*  pincers,  those  of  the  fore  feet  having  two 
in  the  outer  and  three  in  the  inner  bundles,  whilst 
those  behind  have  the  munber  reversed.  TUs  dis- 
position of  the  toes  to  form  as  it  were  a double  hand, 
though  very  inconvenient  for  walking  on  fiat  surfaces, 
gives  the  animal  considerable  advantage  in  perching 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  a situatioo  of  which  it  is 
▼cry  fond.  It  cannot  run,  but  moves  very  slowly, 
resting  a slKwt  time  after  every  step,  as  if  to  be  sure 
its  footing  were  firm. 

It  is  a very  harmless  gentle  animal,  living  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  lies  in  ambuscade,  to 
catch  the  unwary  insects  which  may  happen  to  come 


within  its  reach.  In  the  winter  it  hides  Itself  in  the  CHA.M/C- 
clefts  of  rocks,  under  stones,  &c.  and  becomes  torpid.  h^N. 
It  lays  from  nine  to  twelve  eggs  of  an  oval  shape,  ~ 
covered  with  a thin  membrane,  similar  to  that  wliich 
covers  the  eggs  of  the  sea  Tortoises  and  the  Iguana.  *_*  , 
This  «nu8  is  found  in  its  native  state  only  in  Asia 
and  Amca  j some  of  them  were  exhibited  in  London  a 
few  years  since,  but  they  soon  sickened  and  died. 

C.  / Daud.  j C.  J/ricanus^  Laur. ; Lacerta 

Afrkana,  GmeL ; le  Cam/l^  ordinaire t Laeep. ; African 
CkamaUon,  Shaw.  About  eighteen  inches  long,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  half  the  length  ; the  head 
flattened  above  anteriorly  and  laterally;  two  ridges 
proceeding  from  the  muzzle  pass  above  the  orbits, 
and  unite  on  the  oocipnt  at  the  point  of  a large  tuber- 
cle, which  resembles  a hood  with  four  faces ; a third 
ridge  begins  on  the  middle  of  the  head  ; and  a fourth, 
which  is  more  obtuse,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
these  two  pass  up  to  the  top  of  the  casque  ; the  ai!- 
tcrinr  faces  of  which  are  half  as  long  again  as  tho 
posterior  ; the  body  is  much  compressed,  and  very 
high ; the  ridge  formed  by  the  back  arched  ; the  skin 
is  studded  with  little  granules  ; the  general  colour  of 
the  animal  is  an  ashy  brown.  Native  of  Egypt  and 
Barbary  ; and  according  to  Cuvier,  of  Spain  also. 

C.  Srnrgalentis,  Daud.;  Laceria  ChanueUo,  Gmel. ; le 
CamrUoH  du  Senegal,  Seba  ; Common  Chata^lion,  Shaw. 

Of  a \ ellowish  ash-colour;  the  skin  entirely  covered  with 
very  'Uiall  roundish  scales  ; dorsal  crest,  delicate  and 
sharp  ; from  the  lower  jaw  a crest  formed  of  little 
sharp  scales,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
belly  like  the  teeth  of  a saw;  the  tail  has,  on  its 
upper  and  underedge,  a number  of  little  protuberance* 
formed  by  the  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebra.  Native 
of  Africa. 

C.  Pnmihti,  Daud. ; J^eerta  Punula,  Gmel. ; le  Ca- 
ntiflton  nain  du  Cap,  Lacep. ; Little  Cham^Uon,  Shaw. 

This  is  the  most  l^autiful  species  of  the  genus ; it  is 
about  three  inches  long,  of  a bright  blue  colour,  with 
two  yellowish  lines  extending  along  the  sides]  its 
scales  are  rounded  ; along  the  under  edge  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  is  a fringe  of  eleven  or  thirteen  little  appendices, 
slight,  trifurcated  at  their  tips;  its  ca-sque  is  very  small. 

C.  Biftlus,  Daud.;  le  i'am/Uvn  Li^rqu^,  Brongn. ; 

Bifid-noted  Chamtrlion.  Is  similar  in  size  and  form  to 
the  common  Chamwleon,  except  that  it  has  the  noso 
split  os  it  were  into  two  distinct  .processes,  each  of 
which  is  long  and  compressed.  Native  of  the  Mo- 
luccas. 

See  Daudin,  Histoire  det  BeptUett  Linnsei  Sifstema 
Nahtra,  evrd  Crmelin  ; Shaw's  General  Zoologj,. 

CHA'MFER,  «.  > Fr.  **cAam/raca.  A chanfoi  ing,  or 

CnA^MrsaiD,  r.  / a channel,  fiiirow,  hollow  gutter, 
or  streak  in  stone-work,  Ac.*'  Colgrave.  Fron.  the 
Fr.  c/iam^,  eambr^,  Curvuitti,  fornkatus,  striattu,  ral- 
caritA.  Skinner.  And  thus  of  the  same  origin  as  cAoss- 
6er,  though  so  differently  applied. 

But  eft,  when  yc  coaat  yon  freed  from  feare 
('nmes  the  bmae  tV*tntcr  with  cJkttm/rrfJ  browr*. 

Full  of  wriockles  and  fro*ty  furrowni. 

Jtpnuer.  CnUndmr,  Fetrumry. 

The  Cornell  tree  Is  ofaderp  jrvQoir,  whereof  are  made  the  ftire 
hore-speare  stAves,  which  shine  s^sioc,  uul  bee  studded  (so  il 
wero)  with  hoots  oadrAew^^he^eeM,  both  for  «lecrocie  and 
haadtosaeneMe.  Ihllnmd.  /’Amm’,  vol.  i.  foL  4BJ. 

CHAMFRON,  from  the  same  Fr.  chamfrain.  The 
frontlet  of  a barded  (armed)  war-horse,  in  the  centra 
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of  which  wns  mi  Iron  spihe.  It  wn*  often  mr»t  expen- 
sively oniftnicnlecl.  IIovvcU,  focfthttlorp,  see.  41  j 
Prevol,  iManatl  Lezitfue  i Nares’s  CUmary, 
CHA'MLET.  If.  I 


See  Camblet. 


CuA‘'MLKTfKU8. 

No  msn  that  is  not  worth  20U/.  or  ebe  20/.  lo  hriaf  eerUhi,  to 
El^var^^  VI.  ISSI. 


wear  aor  kittd  of  eU^mhUt. 

f/rypr.  Mcnurfinls^ 


That  [Tfutoure]  seem'd  like  sitacr  sprinkled  here  and  there 
With  gUtterloff  spanip,  that  did  like  slaries  apiwarc. 

And  war’d  rpon,  like  water  ehmmrM, 

To  hide  the  inetall,  which  yeteuery  wlicre 
Hewrayil  ilscICr. 

Sfemer.  feeWr  Queeiit,  book  iv.  can.  ll.  at.  4C. 
The  same  tAamJettHfi  and  undnlationa  we  okay  obsrrre  from  a 
like  caaae  in  the  grains  of  Umber,  shapes  of  plants  aotl  flowers^ 
TariesatioBs  of  ttooes,  and  sotne  tnioerals. 

Ltttrr*  tp  Mr.  BfU.  BrmU  («  Mr.  BfU. 


CHAMM,  1 CAamnj  is  merely  chump,  q.  t. 
CHA  SnitN<3.  J 


And  if  we  luiue  anyr  stroonr  meate.  U mnst  t>e  ckamMtd  afore 
by  tike  Dorse,  A so  put  into  the  babe’s  rooulbe. 

fUr  Tkpmnt  Mvrr.  MWAer,  ful.  241. 

Bot  be  that  repenteth  toward  the  lawe  of  God  and  at  the  aicht 
of  Uie  saeramenl,  or  of  the  breaking,  frliog,  eating.  <4»Mi««ag  or 
driakiiif . Ac.  7ywd<i//.  I4*ri<#,  (oL  31$. 

CH.\MOIS,  in  Zuoiogj/,  the  common  name  of  the 
Antitnpe  AirpiVaprn.  See  Aktilopb. 

CHAMOUNI,  or  CHAMotrsix,  a Valley  and  small 
Town  in  Savoy,  supposed  to  luive  derived  its  name 
from  the  Chamois  or  wild  goaU,  by  which  the  adja- 
cent heiphta  ha%'c  always  been  frequented.  Thid  Valley 
is  situated  in  Upper  Faueij^ny,  about  forty  miles  nearly 
south-east  of  Geneva,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Hlanc. 
The  elevation  of  Chatnouni  is  3300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Arve,  and  has 
long  been  renowned  for  its  glaciers,  especially  on  the 
aide  which  is  bounded  by  Mont  Blanc.  Some  part.s  of 
the  Valley  are  not  more  than  half  a mile  in  width. 
Tlie  miqrstic  Mont  Blanc  towers  to  the  height  of 
nearly  r2/X)0  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  Valley,  and 
occupies  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  on  its  southern 
aidcj  the  B^^vcn  and  other  mountains  i^ngc  along 
the  opijosite  side,  till  the  Col  dc  Ralnie  closes  the 
magniHcent  vista,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  its  commencement.  On  the  side  of  .Mont  Blanc.a 
number  of  vast  buttresses  niqiear  to  prop  up  that  moun- 
tain ; and  are  often  thickly  sliaided  with  trees,  while 
the  intervals  between  them  are  covered  with  glaciers. 
The  immense  quantity  of  snrtw  which  falls  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  descends  down  its  side 
like  irregular  drapery,  of  which  the  glaciers  in  the 
Volley  constitute  the  skirts.  There  are  six  or  seven 
of  these  glaciers  filling  as  many  difiercot  Tallies  that 
fuiTow  the  side  of  the  mountain;  the  chief  of  these 
is  the  Gfucier  tin  Bot».  ‘1  he  quantity  (»f  snow  which 
falls  upon  the  upjier  part  of  the  motitiiain,  ami  never 
melts,  causes  the  ghurien  to  enenmeh  upon  the  Valley 
by  its  incumberrt  pressure,  so  that  in  some  season's 
they  arc  pushed  forwartl  several  hurwired  fret ; but 
those  encroachments  arc  not  permanent ; for  as  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glacier  cncouiiiers  a greater 
degree  of  heat  the  further  it  drscentls,  the  principle  of 
dissolution  soon  counterbalances  the  increase.  When 
the  glaciers  thus  advance  into  the  Volley,  it  is  with  a 
slow  and  irresistible  pressure  which  carries  every 
thing  before  it.  Vast  masses  of  stone  are  removed, 
Urge  trees  are  bent  down,  and  buried  beneath  the 


ice.  The  lower  {uirts  of  these,  however,  by  no  menns  CHA- 
form  a uttiform  fieUl  of  solid  ice,  but  are  diversified  MOUNL 
by  almost  every  possible  &ha|*c.  The  village  of  Cha-  ruAM 
nvount  stands  in  this  V'ollcy,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  pagNB. 
ea.st*southeast  of  Charaberri.  It  contains  a popula-  t __  _ . 

tioD  of  liVOO  individuals,  who  arc  partly  supported  by 
the  resort  of  visitors,  to  whom  they  act  as  guidcs.and 
partly  by  hunting. 

CHAMP,  v.\  I know  not,  says  Skinner,  whether 

Cn^AMRsa.  j from  the  Fr.  cAoiNpoyer,  dquuccrt,  ref 
drpoiL’i,  (as  Cotgrave  explains  it,  to  run,  teed,  graze 
or  pasture  in  fields,)  or  from  the  Gr.  cdrrror,  to  de- 
vour greedily.  See  to  Chamm. 

To  champ  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  to  chaw  / 
the  latter  being  applied  to  the  action  of  the  chows  or 
jaw  s i the  former  to  that  of  the  teeth,  unaccompanied 
by  the  grinding  motion  of  the  jaw. 

lo  rkarabrr  long  ske  stain,  and  rvdy  hrydlad  best  beseene 
Tbr  pnlfrcT  sUodet  ia  Rold,  aftirrd  rirbt*,  and  frem  he  stsmpes 
For  pride,  aad  on  the  feovy  bit  of  irold  with  teeth  be  eismiprs. 

Pharr.  J-lmitIa*,  book  lv« 

After  whoa#  rsanplc,  Nealcn,  another  painter,  did  the  like, 
and  sped  as  well  ia  luakloc  frotb  falling  aamrallr  from  tbr  horses 
iBoolh  i namely,  by  tlirowing  hia  «ponge  apaint  lt»e  table  before 
him,  irt  what  tinM  as  he  painted  a horM'.ritlrr  cbeering  and 
cbiriiiof  Ub  horse,  yet  rcignime  him  hard  as  he  ckammnl  npon  his 
bit.  mitapd.  PUnit,  vol.  11.  fol.  S42. 

PbtcIw  observ’d  haw  they  ibis  seriotis  hit 
Into  ihrir  months  like  aullen  hamrs  took  ; 

How  tnulinoii^ly  tliey  foam'd  and  rhnmptd  it. 

And  ia  their  hearts  the  reins  aforehand  broke. 

Bratimttnt.  Prythe,  ran.  20.  st.  249. 
l^e  eomver  paw’d  the  pronnd  with  reatlew  feel, 

And  snorting  foam'd,  and  ehmmp'ti  tbc{r»Ide»  bit 

Ifrydm.  Pmipmtm  end  AreUt, 

One  day,  playing  witli  s tobacco  pipe  betweni  my  teeth,  it 
liappen'd  to  break  in  my  month,  ami  the  spitUtif  out  the  pierra 
left  »ucb  a delicious  ruurhneu  oa  my  tongue,  that  I roiibi  not  be 
latisftcd  till  1 had  champ'd  up  the  remataing  part  of  the  pipe. 

fiptrtatrr,  No.  431. 

Now  Mr.  Spec.  1 dealrc  you  would  find  oirt  antne  aame  far  these 
CTariof  damsels,  wbeihrr  dignified  or  diKtinguish’d  under  same 
or  all  the  ruMosing  demifoioaliona.  (towitj  traih-catera,  oatmeal 
chearrrs,  pipe  champers.  Id. 

""■""■I  . In  hue  of  snow 
Ills  hortw,  of  all  Niwra'a  breed  the  choice, 

Capariatio'd  in  rubiea,  rhampa  the  gold, 

Which  rales  hts  mouth. 

iiUnrr.  The  .dthenaid,  booh  zxltL 

CH-AMP.AGNE,  a Province  of  France  prior  to  the  Re- 
TolutioD,  WAS  situated  ia  thecaalem  {sarluf  that  King- 
dom, and  bordered  upon  Fronche  Comt^  and  Lorraine. 

On  the  othirr  sides,  it  was  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  Picardy,  and  Flnndcrs.  Its  greatest  extent  ia 
stated  at  195  milea,  nod  its  hrendtii  at  135  miles,  and 
the  superftciul  area  At  U.SSfl  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation was  about  l,9l>0,(xio,  rather  lucre  th.vn  KX) 
jterfons  to  each  square  mile,  or  nearly  forty-four  leas 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  Pro- 
vince mar  be  correctly  described  ns  one  wide  extended 
plain,  totally  destitute  of  the  diversity  of  hills  and 
vollies,  except  a few  eminences  which  rise  on  its  fron- 
tiers. From  these,  however,  several  rivers  descend, 
the  chiefof  which  are  the  Maese,  the  Seine,  the  Marne, 
the  Alane,  the  Aube,  and  the  Yonne.  Most  of  these 
are  navigable  for  ^d,  therefore,  not  only  afford 

the  meaua  of  commercial  trantfer,  but  supply  vast 
sourcea  of  irrigation,  to  which  much  of  the  fertility  o# 
the  Province  has  been  ascribed,  as  tbq  soil  is  natit* 
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ni]ly  of  a chalkv  and  ungrateful  kind.  The  climate 
is  tempemte  and  salubrious,  and  the  products  are 
chiefly  corn  and  wine,  the  latter  of  which  is  well  known 
throughout  roost  countries  of  Euro^ie-  Some  parts  of 
the  Pro%'Ince  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  others 
abound  with  wood,  but  great  fertility  is  by  no  means 
Its  general  character.  The  breed  of  sheep  ts  reckoned 
among  the  best  In  France,  and  luis  been  much  ini|>roved 
by  an  intermixture  with  those  of  Spain.  Champagne 
has  freqticnlly  been  the  theatre  of  war,  particularly  in 
the  years  and  1814.  It  now  forms  the  whole  of 
the  departments  of  (he  Ardennes,  the  Mamc,  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  the  Aube,  as  well  os  a great  part 
of  those  of  (he  Yonne,  and  the  Seine  ami  Marne,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  respect 
tivc  heads. 

CHAMPAGNY  S ARCHIPELAGO,  a name  given 
by  the  French  expedition  in  IKOO  to  n number  of 
Islands,  lying  off  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Holland. 
The  group  includes  at  least  twenty  Islands,  but  the 
latest  is  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles  in  .length, 
and  all  have  a barren  and  white  appearance  ; abund- 
ance of  flsh  was  found  off  the  coasts. 

(-HA'MPAIN,  or  Champion  ground,  says 

Cra'mpaicv,  n,  and  adj.J  Skinner,  from  the  French 
ehampaignt ; It  eampagnn,  locus  cftmpeslrist  sen  aperta 
planities  f from  the  Latin  campus.  Camp. 

A plain  field,  large  plain,  wide  and  level  piece  of 
ground.  Cotgravc. 

Thus  tfae  fresh  CUHon  beta^  resdie 
Veto  hU  loamey  did  himselfc  sddrcMC, 

And  with  good  speed  began  to  Ukc  bis  flight : 

Ouer  the  fields  in  his  frsnke  lustioesse, 

And  all  tbe  cAmmpmint  o're  he  soared  lislit. 

Speiurr.  Mni<tp«twut,  St  19. 
But  vhea  th'approacbt^  foes  still  following  be  perrrtvci 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  liia  asaal  walk  be  leswt  ; 

And  o'er  tbe  rism^im  flics  i which  when  th’assemMy  fiad. 
Each  foUowa,  aa  hia  horse  were  footed  with  tfae  wizmI. 

tong  xiii. 

All  night  the  drcadleis  aofel  anpuran'd 
Through  hcav'ns  wide  champtUgm  held  hb  way,  till  mom, 
WnV’t  hv  the  dreUftg  hours,  with  rosle  hand 
Unharr'd  the  gates  oflight. 

AfiZ/ea.  ParaJits  book  vl.  L 2. 

As  yon  travel  on  the  left  hand  of  Arabia,  (famous  for  plenty  of 
sweet  odoura,}  there  lieth  a cAempe^pi  coaolry  placed  between 
HgTis  aikd  Euphrates. 

Ralfgk.  Hittvrj  #/ the  W»rU,  book  I.  ch.  III.  sec.  12. 


. Where  delirious  paradise. 


Now  nearer,  erowas  with  ber  eariosore  green, 

As  with  a rural  mound  the  rsmpmn  bead 
Of  a steep  wilderness,  whose  hairic  sides 
With  (hUrkel  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wUde 
Acres*  deoi'd. 

A/i7/*n.  P»rstfiu  book  ir.  1.  134. 
So  let  them  he,  aad.  as  I was  saying. 

They  their  Uvernriiies  play'd,  not  sUyiag 
Unul  they  rrarird.the  fatal  ckamf^aif^ 

Wlilch  th'cocmy  JldkAhrn  eacamp  oo. 

liutlff,  tlud4irat,  port  i.  ran.  2. 
Far  beyond 

^al  Afalian  riaai^'n,  stretrfainff  wide  below, 

Bvyoml  the  utmost  measure  of  the  sight 
From  this  aspiring  rlitf,  the  hostile  camp 
Lontainsyet  mightier  narobers. 

Glat*t.  LconitUu,  hook  lU. 

CH.\'MPKRT\*,  1 Kr.  fham-parter,  to  divide  a 
CiiA  MPRRTox.  / field  Jnio  even  or  due  parts.  Cot- 
example  from  Blackstonc,  and  fin 
ocainplc  from  Milton  under  the  word  Cuaflain. 

} 


Tliut  may  ye  teea,  that  wisdom  ae  richesae, 
lieaute  at  slelghtr,  strengthe  n«  hard'mrsM-, 

Nc  may  with  Veous  lioldea  rAcRMr/tr, 

For  M hire  lUtr  the  world  may  she  gle. 

CAmuctr.  TSc  Ktugkttt  TmU,  v.  19&1. 
Charnfartyt  rampi^fiaTiitin.  is  a bargain  with  a plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant futrtirCf  to  divHlc  the  land  or  other  matter  med 

fur  between  them,  if  they  prevail  at  taw  ; whvrrnpon  the  cKam- 
prrtmr  U (o  carry  on  the  p^y's  suit  at  his  own  eapi'erc. 

aimcJutont^  b^k  Iv.  ch.  X. 

The  practice  of  Cbampartt  was  prohibited  by  va- 
rious statutes  in  Edtvard  the  hirst's  reign.  Sec  West, 
i.  3 £dw.  I.  ch.  XXV. ; West.  it. ; IS  Edw.  1.  ch.  xlix.  | 
98  Edw.  I.  St.  A,  ch.  xi. } Edw.  I.  st.  S.  By  them  it 
was  enacted,  that  the  Kind's  oflicers  and  others  .<thould 
not  maintain  suit  on  condition  of  participating  in  the 
profits,  nor  should  they  receive  any  church  or  lund  os 
long  as  a suit  was  pending  concerning  them.  Offen- 
ders arc  liable  to  tine  and  imprisonment.  By  (he  39 
Hvary  VIU.  ch.  ix.  the  buying  and  scUiog  any  pre- 
tended right  or  title  to  land  is  prohibited. 

CHA'MFION,  tf.  "h  Fr.  ehmuf^ne ; k.  reui- 
Cha'iipion,  n.  fpiowe.  **  One  that  fights  a 

Cha'mpiokbss,  ^ publick  combat  in  his  own  or 

Coa'mpiom-gbmeral.  J Another  man's  quarrel.*'  Col- 
gTttvc.  See  Camp. 

For  jmtre  r«st^'«n  cMvaler.  chief  knygbt  of  gow  alle 
Zelt  bym  recrcaant.  Pim  PhtmJumnn.  fuiM,  p.344. 

Sothly,  he  that  detpeirclh  him,  ia  like  to  the  coward  rhampiam 
recreant,  that  fticth  withouten  nedc. 

CkavctT.  7’kt  Ptrtwa  Taic,  roL  ii.  p.  34^, 
Of  erocitre  the  frlooie 
Kngetutred  ia  of  tyrannie, 

Ayene  the  whose  condirion 
Gud  it  hymtclCe  the  ckampiaM. 

Gttu'er.  Can/",  Am,  book  vii.  fol.  161. 

Then  these  two  ekamfyatu  were  act  one  agayiut  another,  and 
so  mounted  ua  theyr  borset,  and  behaued  them  nobly,  for  they 
koewe  what  pertcyned  to  deadcs  of  arioe^ 

Vfakuart.  Craayalf^  ch.  1x1. 

Rather  then  to,  come  fate  Into  the  lyvt,  * 

And  chamfitm  me  to  th' vtteraore. 

Skak*f«are,  .VacierA,  fol.  139. 

Thcrcfore'[tbrCardtaal}  counselled  his  King  to  rrarc  Charles 
Duke  of  Bourbon  against  France,  and  to  persuade  him  to  Itmade 
the  very  heart  thereof,  inraarafing  him  with  suflkient  pay,  and 
f timg  him  hia  c-jkonpten  grwera//  of  the  field. 

Henry  VJ/J.  Anna,  1S22. 

Dear  country,  O I have  not  hither  brought 
Tbese  arms  to  apnil,  but  for  tby  libertlca; 

The  MU  be  oo  their  head  that  this  liave  wrought, 

\Vbo  wrong’d  lue  firM,  eod  thee  do  tyrannize, 

1 am  tby  rhampimn,  and  1 seek  my  ri^t ; 

Provok’d  I am  to  ibia  by  oibers  suite. 

limtitl.  Hi*  Civil  War,  book  L 

Then  laid  tbe  noble  ekampivntste  strong  bond 
Upon  th'  euchnunter,  which  bad  her  dialrmt 
So  sore,  and  with  foule  outrages  oppreit. 

Sfvnser.  Fatru  QnrrM,  book  iii.  can.  13. 

Next  march’d  the  brave  Orsin,  famovs  for 
Wise  coodurt,  and  auccea  In  war  { 

A skilful  leader,  stout,  severe, 

Now  manhal  to  tbe  cAMwi/Maa  bear. 

Bmtler.  HndAriu.  part  I.  can.  2. 

Wlsca  the  tongve'botlle  wa»  over,  and  the  rknmpianna  had 
barocN’d  ber  peacocks,  to  go  for  Samos,  and  hear  the  prayera 
that  were  nvadc  to  her  Drydtn.  Ampkitryam,  art  1.  *c.  I, 

In  a battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he  was  the  liogic  edam- 
piont  in  preparaiioiw  for  war,  every  nun  should  think  as  if  the 


fast  event  depeuded  on  bis  couoseh 
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CHAM*  Among  the  various  gross  superstitions  of  the  middle 
PION.  ages,  none  are  more  remarkable  as  hat'lng  sub«isted 
even  to  oar  own  days,  than  those  ideas  of  special  ap- 
peals to  Providence  which  most  have  arisen,  as  Black- 
stone  observes,  from  an  apprehension  and  hope,  (how- 
ever presumptnous  and  unwarrantable,)  that  heaven 
would  give  the  victory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  In 
appeals  of  felony,  as  Is  well  known,  the  judicial  com- 
bat was  waged  between  the  actual  parties  themselves  ; 
and  if  either  from  sex  or  age  the  heir  was  incapable 
of  waging  his  battle,  the  question  was  left  to  a more 
rational  issue.  But  in  the  writ  of  right,  the  last  and 
most  solemn  decision  of  real  property,  the  Tenant  was 
required  to  produce  his  Casuptoit,  who  by  throwing 
down  bis  glove  as  a gage  waged  or  stipulated  battle 
with  the  Champion  ot  the  Demandant,  who  by  taking 
up  the  glove,  stipulated  on  his  part  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Blackstone  has  assigned  the  reasons  why, 
iu  civil  actions,  the  battle  is  waged  by  Chatrjpious  and 
not  by  the  parties  themselves  f because,  if  any  party 
to  the  suit  dies,  the  suit  must  abate  and  determine  for 
the  present,  and  therefore  if  cither  party  were  slain 
in  the  combat,  no  judgment  could  ^ given  for  the 
lands  in  question.  A further  reason  seems  to  be  that 
none  should  claim  exemption  from  this  species  of  trial, 
whereas  in  criminal  cases,  personal  incapacity  on 
cither  side  occasioned  the  r^erence  to  another  species 
of  decUtoQ,  as  parties  therein  were  not  permitted  to 
wage  their  battle  by  proxy. 

The  laws  authorizing  judicial  combat,  though  fallen 
into  desuetude,  yet  continued  to  disgrace  our  Statute 
book  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.  There 
having  been  an  appeal  of  murder  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham Thornton,  (reported  iBnmcwcU  and  Alderaoo,) 
he  was  adviked  by  his  counsel  to  claim  his  right 
of  trial  by  battle.  Accordingly  when  brought  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  flung  down  his  g^age. 
A solemn  argument  was  afterwards  held  on  the  case; 
but  the  Jud^s  being  unanimous  that  he  was  entitled 
to  wage  his  battle,  the  next  heir,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased,  a lad  about  sixteen,  declined  any  ulterior 
^ proceeding.  The  public  feeling  was  so  much  outraged 
that  the  Attorney-general  immediately  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  all  appeals  in  crimloal  coses, 
and  of  trial  by  battle  generally,  which  almost  unani- 
mously passed  into  a law  ; so  that  at  present  the 
Courts  are  relieved  from  having  any  judicial  cognizance 
of  a Champion.  Thus  indeed  hath  it  now  come  to 
pass,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  ts  no  more,**  and  in- 
stead of  an  immediate  np|>enl  to  Proviilence  for  the 
decision  of  a dubious  right,  wc  ore  at  length  contented 
to  refer  our  claims  to  the  oaths  of  men. 
i In  the  proceedings  on  a writ  of  right  patent,  the 
record  was  regularly  motle  up  with  award  of  battle. 
The  form,  which  is  curious,  may  l>e  found  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentarut,  Appendix  to  vol.  ill.  No.  1,  sec.  5. 
Hence  it  appears  that  if  any  mischance  should  befal 
the  Championoriginally  named,  (which  God  defend,}  a 
privilege  is  reserved  by  each  party  to  defend  their  right 
by  another  man.  There  is  a joinder  of  battle,  gages 
are  given,  and  an  award  of  battle  is  made  by  the  Court. 
The  appearance  of  the  Champions  " suflSciently  fur- 
nished with  competent  armour  as  becomes  them, 
ready  to  moke  the  battle  aforesaid,  ns  they  had  before 
waged  it,"  is  recorded,  and  an  atljournment  to  Tolhill 
near  the  City  of  Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, is  entered  on  the  record.  At  which  day  here. 


to  wit  at  TothiU  aforesaid,  comes  A.  B.  (the  Tenant) 
by  his  attorney,  and  the  said  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  (the 
Champions)  in  their  proper  persons  likewise  come 
sufiicicntly  furnished  with  competent  armour  as  be- 
comes them."  And  G.  H.  (the  Demandant)  being 
solemnly  called  doth  not  comej  wherefore  it  is  con- 
sidered that  A.  B.  do  hold  the  tenements  aforesaid, 
and  6nal  judgment  is  given  for  the  Tenant. 

In  an  age,  when  as  we  have  seen,  trial  by  combat 
geneniUy  prevailed ; when  the  gravest  authorities  of 
our  law  sanctioned  its  adoption  by  referring  to  **  the 
combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Israel  of  the 
one  paKy.and  Goliab  for  the  Philistines  of  the  other;'* 
{The  Mirror,  c.  iU.  see.  S3,)  when  the  head  of  the 
church,  (Eugenins  III.)  pronounced  is  cathedrd  hy  a 
Bull,  that  such  ancient  usage  must  be  complied  with 
and  submitted  to,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  And  that  even 
the  claim  to  the  Crown  itself  was  in  some  degree  put 
in  issue  by  appeal  to  judicial  combat.  Accordingly 
from  the  very  earliest  times,  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  in 
Lincolnshire  was  held  by  tenure  of  Grand  Serjeantry, 
oil  condition  that  the  L^rd  thereof  should  be  the  King's 
Champion.  The  noble  house  of  Marmion  long  exer- 
cised this  distinguished  office.  Robert  de  Marmion, 
Lord  of  Fontenaye,  ap|»ears  to  have  been  the  first 
advanced  to  that  honour  by  the  Conqueror,  his  an- 
cestors having  before  performed  the  same  honourable 
service  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy ; but  the  manor 
having  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Rdwanl  the 
First  by  a female  heir  to  the  family  of  Djinocke,  the 
then  poasessor  of  the  estate  performed  this  service  at 
the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  His  descendants  in  the 
male  line  being  liords  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  have 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  distinction  to  the  present 
times.  At  the  last  coronation,  (1891)  a (|ucstion  was 
long  agitated  in  the  Court  of  Claims  as  to  the  right  of 
the  Champion  to  appoint  a deputy  in  case  of  his  own 
personal  incapacity,  either  through  age  or  profession  : 
Mr.  Dymockc  being  in  holy  orders.  It  was  at  last 
determined  in  favour  of  the  claim,  subject  to  the  Royal 
approval,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Champion  oppeared 
as  his  father’s  representative.  The  Champion  rides 
into  Westminster  Hall  before  the  second  course  of  the 
Royal  banquet,  armed  in  a complete  suit  of  bright 
armour,  and  attended  by  two  csquiri's  and  four  pages 
richly  apparelled,  with  the  Lord  High  ConslabJc  on 
his  right  bond  and  the  Earl  Marshal  uu  his  left.  His 
esquires  arc  in  half  armour,  the  one  on  the  right  Ijear- 
ing  the  Champion's  lance,  the  other  on  the  left  the 
target  with  the  anna  of  Dymocke  depicted  thereon. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  hall  the  trumpets  sound  thrice, 
and  the  passage  to  the  King's  table  being  cleared  by 
the  Knight  Marshal,  the  herald  proclaims  the  Cham- 
pion's challenge  t 

**  If  any  person  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low, 
shall  deny  or  gainsay  our  Sovereign  Lord  King,  &c. 
to  be  the  right  heir  to  the  Imperial  crown  of  this  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same, 
here  is  his  Champion,  who  saith  that  be  lieth,  and  is  a 
false  traitor,  bcin^  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him, 
and  in  this  qunri^l  will  adventure  his  life  against  him 
on  what  day  soever  shall  be  appointed." 

Whereupon  the  Champion  throws  down  bis  gaunt- 
let, which  having  lain  a short  time  upon  the  ground, 
the  herald  take.s  up  and  delivers  to  him  again. 

The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  in  the  middle  of 
the  ball,  and  a third  time  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of 
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CHAM-  the  throne.  The  CKnmpion  then  makes  a low  obcU 
sance.  Whereupon  the  cup-bearcr  having  rccciTud 
CHAU*  from  the  officer  of  the  jcwcI*hou$e  n gold  cup  and 
PLAIN  cover  filled  with  whir,  presents  the  same  tu  the  King. 
Lake.  Hi«  Majesty  then  drinks  to  tlie  Champion  and  sends 
to  by  the  cup'benrer  the  cup,  which  the  Chaniplon 
liaviog  now  put  on  his  gauntlet  reccii'es,  and  having 
made  another  low  obeisanre  drinks  of  the  wine  $ after 
which,  neenmpanied  as  before,  be  deports  util  of  the 
hall,  taking  with  him  his  cup  ami  cover  as  hi»  fee. 
Many  of  the  eoronatioo  cups  ore  preserved  at  Scri- 
velsby  by  the  Dyinockc  family. 

The  Champion  Is  usually  in  eourtesy  styled  the 
Honourable  the  Champion,  " and  upon  Uie  panel  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  on  other  solcnm  occasions,  it  has 
been  customary  to  give  him  a precedence  next  to 
Baronets,  tliou^  it  must  be  |>resnaied  that  anch  rauk 
is  rather  mutter  of  usage  than  of  right. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  to  Ids  imaginary  hero, 
Manidon,  the  possessions  which  originnily  belonged 
to  the  real  Marmion  family,  and  enumerates  Scrivelsby 
among  them. 

lltey  huled  Lord  Mamion, 

Titer  bailed  him  1,ot4  of  Fontemye, 

Of  Lutlerward,  and  Scrirelbaye, 

Of  TamvorUi  to«ver  saJ  town.  Canto  f. 

The  claims  of  the  family  of  D^ocke  as  Lords  of 
ScriveUby,  are  now  placed  beyoou  dispute  by  an  un- 
interrnpted  enjoyment  of  the  right  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  But  at  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  matter  of  dispute  whether  Robert  de  Marmion, 
the  Conqueror's  Champion,  exercised  his  office  in 
virtue  of  bis  manor  of  ^riveUby,  or  of  his  castle  and 
demesne  of  Tnmwurth.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  wc  find  Btddwin  de  Freville  by  tenure  of 
Tamwortb  Castle,  claiming  to  do  the  services  apper* 
taining  to  the  office  of  Rnynl  ('hampion,  Alexander  d« 
Freville  having  married  Moxera,  grand>daughler  of 
the  last  Marmion.  'Fhc  decision  however  was  adverse 
to  the  right  of  the  possessors  of  Tamwortb,  and  in 
fevour  of  the  family  of  Dymocke. 

The  possessions,  ns  well  as  the  representation  of 
the  noble  house  of  FreviUe,  have  now  merged  in  the 
present  E^irl  Ferrers. 

CHAMPLAIN  LAKE,  one  of  tlie  six  large  lakes 
or  rather  inland  seas  winch  swell  the  waters  of  Saint 
Lawrence  in  North  America.  Lake  Champlaia  lies 
almost  wholly  within  the  United  States,  dividing  the 
Slates  of  New  York  and  Vennont.  Its  whole  letigih 
from  AVhitehall  nl  its  southern  extremity,  to  its  termi* 
notion  twenty-four  miles  north  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation betwreen  Canada  and  the  States,  is  one  hundred 
milea.  There  nre  several  lartre  islands  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  Lake,  which  divide  it  into  two  arms  ( the 
principal  of  these  are  North  and  South  Hern  Islands, 
and  Isle  Lamolte.  The  outlet  of,  Lake  Cliamplain  is 
the  river  Sorel,  which  runs  north  into  the  St.  I.awreoce. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Champlain  Canal  in  and 
^>y  the  Slate  *»f  New  York,  a complete  ami  direct 
water  conmiuiiicatiim  is  now  existing  along  this  Lake, 
from  the  city  of  New  A’ork  tu  Montreal.  Thi  waters 
and  ncip;hlK)uring  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  have  been 
the  theatres  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  in 
this  ixirt  of  the  world.  Crown  Point,  Tlcondcn)ga, 
and  PInttsburg  have  been  alternately  favoumblc  and 
adverse  posiliona  for  the  British  armt.  On  tlic  cost 
ahore  of  the  U-ike  b situated  the  fiooriihing  town  of 


Burlington,  in  which  the  Unis-ersity  of  Vermont  is  CHAM- 
eatablishcd.  PLAIN 

CHANCE,  0.  --  f'hfmi'0  {**  tiitrli  ArhitAV  **  mm  LAKB 

CuAKCB,  n. 

CuANce,  a<lj. 

ClIAXTK,  aitv. 

CnA^vcEAai.K, 

CBA'.XCr.AaLY, 

CuA^xcarcL, 

CiiAN'ca-uoax, 


fiance,  (•'  high  Arbiter,*'  as 
iMllton  colUhlm,)  and  his  twin  CHANCE. 
I brother  “ Accident"  nre  merely 
I the  participles  of  ecAeotr,  cAeot', 

\and  codrrr.  To  say,  “ It  bcfcl 
I me  by  chance  or  by  accident/*  Is 
lobsurdly  saying,  **  It  fell  by 
Ifrtlliug.”  Tooke,  V.  9.  19.  And 
CitAAiCii'OKrYiNo. see  the  quotation  from  Dr; 

Clarke. 

G.  Douglas  renders 
chancy  windes.  * 

Gray  uses  chance  ellipticolly  for  percAoaor. 


Zephyru  felicibiu/*  to  the 


Toward  }*e  south  side  lorocd  yie  yar  flate 
yar  fader  A yci  a cAawc  togidcr  gaa  mete. 

A.  ^ujuie,  p. 

Bote  yrov  a ekanne  hadde  icb  a ehmitmet.  and  chief  beta. 

Picrt  PUuJkmMH.  Fibioa,  f.91. 
O thou  Cupidr,  O thou  Venus, 

Fortupcd  by  whose  onlloance 
Of  loae,  Is  euery  moo’s  rA«ar< 

Ve  knowcD  all  nya  hole  berte. 

Cearer.  Can/,  ^m.,  book  iv.  lid.  8J. 


Seven  Is  my  cAawcv,  aod  thlo  Is  etok  and  treye. 

CkMterr.  The  PmrJmeeertt  TmU^  v.  12587. 

As  they  joy^Bsd  tbemseUs  toyrders,  they  came  to  fy^bt  bande 
to  haadc,  and  en/orceddr  themsrif  to  enter  lh«  one  ioto  tiiesiii|ia 
of  the  otbere,  whyche  thynye  eiutnreMe  in  many  of  tbrm,  for 
that  tbe  place  vas  oarrowr.  SiemtU.  ThmeidHee,  foi.  1*^. 


CoosBoaly  o&e  rnbappiaes  chaumeftk  not,  but  another  folow- 
Ctb.  The  Getden  ^e»Ar,  ns.  Ul. 

■■  ■-  - The  flood*  fell  fro*  the  bUs 

Dido  a dea,  the  Troyan  prinec  the  same 

Chaumced  rpoB.  Survey.  JEmeit^  book  IT. 

To  the  Cod  of  U'topestu  at»c  hlak  beist 
And  to  the  chamry  sriadis  eue  mytk  qohite. 

.SModM,  bookuLfol.  71. 

And  be  hath  Dot  apixniiied  vs,  an  rnceitalDe  and  eAmseraMr 
cOflici,  but  doth  promise  soeb  a reward,  to  tlic  wbkb  wc  oafbc 
to  Cooler  all  tbs  coQscills,  studies,  sod  desyres  of  our  lyfc. 

Caiuime.  Ftttirr  GmJJye  Sermomt,  serto.  u. 

For  to  pvt  our  lyfs  ia  daofor,  witbout  any  cOsidervtsO  raad- 
iiiaedly,  aad  rAmutceoSiW,  is  most  against  oature. 

u.  n. 


Ifhose  accidents  are  called  thinps  < A«K<iiy,  which  chaiet  about 
a thing,  so  thnt  whrtbrr  thess  Utisf*  cAawnrr,  or  oo,  the  tluof 
itselfe  may  be,  or  though  the  thing  be  not,  these  nay  so  cAeinwe 
to  b*.  As  for  example,  palenesse  may  cAmmre  before  ssekvesse, 
aad  tbe  aama  alu  aoiy  rAnncr,  though  a mao  be  oot  aicke,  and  a 
mao  may  be  also  sicke,  aad  yet  aoUiiog  pale  at  alt 

H'iUm.  jirte  e/  L^yihe.  ThiagM  eknmeimg  tatled  C^HtirngeHtia, 

Till  OB  a day  roariiif  Uie  held,  I ehane’d 
A goodly  tree  farr  distant  to  behold, 

Loadeu  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mlxt, 

Kuddie  and  gold- 

MiUen.  Paraditt  iMt,  book  lx.  I.  575. 

Hie  barbarous  people  bronglit  io  ns  presents  onto  the  Coiisall 
an  the  captiee*  and  prisoners,  as  well  RaoDann  as  Airies,  aod 
namely  Latiorn,  who  by  maoy  svndrie  cAemKirj  bad  been  lakaa 
la  Spaia.  HMamd.  XiesM,  fol.  KL 


Chaos  nmpirc  sits. 

And  by  drdsioo  more  imbroUes  the  £ray 
By  wbteh  he  reigas  t next  him  hi|rk  arbiter 
CAsnre  gorcros  alL 

iiUterk.  PecaOee  Lett,  book  u.  1.  910. 


And  la  that  city’s  heart  a tower  to  rear 
Mlioac  chmmet^fying  top  shall  not  cndore 
To  he  e’rlookH  sad  roolrolled  by 
nresMi  ctouda,  or  si  the  tkaaslers  mercy  lie. 

Bravsw^  PspcAr,  cam  Ifl.  aU  111. 
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CHANCE.  Aboat  UiAt  time  I to  fp  to  il>e  Priii»»fUr  flipper.  Mid 

__  foaod  bidi  in  ibe  iroffl  Uumour  that  I fw  him. 

CHANCEL  AfrmMr*. 

^ ^ — 1_  * I(  is  not,  1 MT,  mcrrly  io  a plotu  maaner  of  espreafion,  that 

the  Scripture  thiia  aarrihrs  ercry  eretrt  to  the  prnridcac*  of  Ood  ; 
but  it  U ftrictlp  and  philoaophicallf  tme  in  nature  and  reaaoo, 
that  there  U no  fttcb  thinfr  aa  rAance  or  accident  ; It  being  fvi- 
deot  that  (hcftc  words  do  not  atgn'ifr  any  thing  really  esistuig, 
any  thin#  that  is  truly  an  agent  or  tba  cause  of  any  event;  but 
they  sigTufy  merely  men's  ignorawe  of  the  real  and  immediate 
cauae.  CImtAh.  Srrmam,  xcviii.  Tol.  L 

Yet  bcaidee  chtncf  ships  of  other  nations,  there  come  hither  • 
Portuguese  ship  or  two  every  >ear  In  their  way  to  Hraail. 

jumpier,  foya^ri,  1699. 

Some  rkance-iorm  plant  bc  might  forbid  your  oae, 

As  wild,  or  guilty  of  a deadly^]  nice  : 

Not.  tills,  whose  colour,  scent  divine  and  taate, 

IVuclauo  (he  thoughtful  Maker  not  in  haste. 

Orydem.  ^atf  e/.Vaa,  act  le.  BC.  L 

A man  that  is  onl  of  bumonr  when  an  unexpected  guest  breaks 
in  upon  him,  and  does  not  rare  for  aacrificing  an  afternoon  to 
crerv  cAvacr  comer;  that  will  be  the  master  of  hUown  time,  and 
the  ^rsiier  of  bis  own  ioclinatioivs,  makes  but  a very  unsociable 
figure  in  this  kind  of  life*  SperttUeTf  No.  132. 

If  c^hmrv.  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inqnire  tby  fate. 

Grmy.  Ktegf  in  a t^mmtry  C4wrcA  jrard. 

The  anpenority  of  which  manner  is  never  more  striking,  llian 
when  in  a collection  of  pictures  we  cAsmcv  to  see  s portrait  of 
Titian's  hanging  by  the  aide  of  a Flemish  pirtore,  (even  though 
tlut  should  be  of  the  hand  of  Vandyke,)  which  however  adml* 
ruble  io  other  rcspecis.  becomes  colif  and  gray  in  the  rnmpariaon. 

Sir  Jaskma  Jleymoidt.  IMuQurtt,  rtu. 

Onr  studies  will  be  for  ever,  la  a eery  great  degree,  under  the 
direebon  of  cAeaev;  like  travellers  we  must  take  whst  we  cto 
get,  and  when  we  can  get  tt.  Id.  Ditcorr§e,  xli. 

In  futiirily,  events  and  cAenrrr  are  yet  floating  at  large,  with* 
out  apparent  connexion  with  tlielr  causes,  and  we  therefore  easily 
indulge  the  liberty  of  grstifyiug  otinelrea  with  a pleasing  choice. 

TAc  fUmbter^  No.  fi. 

CaAMCc-siRDLRT,'!  Fr.  cAandemef/r,  raiufe  meilca; 

properly  >Micl.  Lat.  faliJa  mdUia.  See  Du 
CBAi.’D*MEDi.r.Y.  J Cobf^^e.  ('haudt  or  eaude,  from 
cal/iut  or  calidus,  hot,  and  mellee,  a »qitabblc,  a con* 
flict.  from  meUr,  to  mix.  See  the  quotation  from 
Blackslonc. 

If  the  oflcoce  be  eocnaitted  vpon  a prepenaea  miode,  and  wil* 
fully,  wee  make  much  more  adoe.  than  if  it  were  rkammce~meii/y. 

H'tls^n,  The  tIrU  «/  RhrfriJu-f  foL  135. 
Since  that  lov'd  band  Ibis  rnorlal  wouad  does  give. 

So  handsomely  the  thing  contrive, 

That  she  may  guiltless  of  it  lire  ; 

So  perish,  that  her  killing  llsee 

May  a tkmwe-mediey,  and  no  mnrdar,  he. 

Cgw^.  7Ac  Ceneftment. 

If  inch  an  one  should  hare  the  til  bap  at  any  time  to  strike  a 
man  dead  with  a smart  sayiog,  it  ought,  in  all  reasoa  and  eon* 
Bcleace,  to  be  judged  but  a cAaace>«iir<f(y,  the  poor  «»an  (God 
kuowa)  being  no  ways  guilty  of  any  design  ofwit. 

Simtk,  Serm^m,  9.  rol.  1. 

But  the  self-deCence,  which  we  are  now  «p*»«|»i»»g  of,  U that 
whereby  a man  may  protect  hlmaelf  from  aa  aasaalt,  or  the  like 
in  the  course  of  a sudden  brawl  or  nearrel,  by  killing  him  who 
aasaiiUa  him.  And  this  is  what  the  Uw  czprcasn  by  the  word 
cUmce^medUy,  err,  (m  some  rather  chooae  to  write  It,)  cAamf* 
•wdiry,  the  former  of  which  ta  its  ctymolc^  slgolAes  a ciaital 
nfriiy,  the  latter  aa  slTray  in  tlie  best  of  blood  or  poMson  ; both 
of  thcas  of  pretty  much  the  same  Import. 

Btmtkitwmtf  book  Ir.  eh.  xir. 

CHANCEL,  from  the  Franco-Normon  chanctl,  from 
the  Lmt.  canctUi,  (sec  Cancel,)  n part  of  a church,  so 
called,  because  formerly  separated  from  the  rest  of 


the  church  a wncfUis,  by  bars  or  latUce-work.  CHANCEL 
Skioner. 

And  thus  lith  Alison,  and  Niclsolaa, 

In  besincsse  of  mirthc  and  io  solos. 

Til  that  the  bell  of  lauics  gan  to  ring. 

And  freres  in  the  cAaaorf  goo  to  sing. 

CAewerr.  The  MUImt  Tate,  r.  3636. 

From  tlieoce,  ioto  Utc  sacred  church  he  broke. 

And  rob'd  tbe  ehmcetl,  and  the  dcskes  downe  threw, 

And  altars  fouled,  and  blasphemy  spuke ; 

And  th’imagra,  for  all  their  goodly  hew, 

Did  cast  to  tbe  ground. 

Sp<H$rr.  Faerie  Qaetmr,  book  Tt.  can.  ItJL 

Now  did  Ridl^,  llishop  of  London,  by  bis  injunctiuaa,  ordrr 
the  altars  in  bb  diocese  to  be  taken  down,  as  orcMioos  of  great 
fnperatition  and  error,  and  tabln  to  be  act  in  (heir  room  io  some 
toareaient  places  of  (he  ekamett  or  chedr. 

Strype.  A/nmuri.  Jidward  VJ,  Aam,  l&hO. 

TTboever  gives  a pair  of  velnrt  shoes 
To  til'  holy  rood,  or  liberally  allowes 
lint  a new  rope  to  riog  the  curfew  bell, 

But  he  desires  that  the  great  deed  may  dwell, 
fir  graven  on  tbe  ehantti-miniUm- yta»%tt 
Or  in  the  lasting  tombe  of  plated  bnuae  * 

Hmil.  Smtirt,A. 

Tlte  same  reaaon  which  gare  the  mme  Cbancsl  to 
the  innermost  part  of  Christian  churches  occasioned  it 
also  to  be  called  to  taidv  ai'yak/cir*',  (Theodoret, 

V.  17.)  Besides  these  titles  it  was  known  as 
from  the  ascent  to  it,  to  o'y/ao/ia,  Upaittav,  sa* 

crarium,  and  sanctuary,  from  the  peculiar  holiness  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  it;  Ovataerri^ptov,  because  it 
contained  the  altar;  Prtthyterium  and  DiocoaicHm,  be- 
cause the  Presbyters  sat  and  the  I>eacons  ministered 
therein  ; and  to  a^rov  and  acifroi',  because  the  laity 
were  not  admitted  to  it.  Sometimes  it  was  secluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  rich  veils  or  hangings. 

At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a semicircular  building 
called  Aptxs,  Exhedra,  C'oncAa,  or  ConcAula  Bematis^  in 
which  were  fixed  the  throne  of  the  Bishop  and  Pres- 
byter : the  communion-table  not  being  placed  quite 
close  to  the  wall,  but  at  such  a distance  that  the 
Bishop's  throne  might  stand  behind  the  altar,  and  a 
free  passage  be  left  round  it.  Above  the  altar  was 
sometimes  suspended  a canopy  termed  atfi^putv, 
wvp-f9f,  or  Minbracti/aM.  In  a recess  on  one  side  stood 
n smaller  table,  wa^n7/>aire(;’oi',  Oblaiariumt  ProtUxtu,  or 
Ptfro/ortMiR,  on  which  offerings  were  received,  and  tho 
bread  and  wine  were  placed  before  consecration.  On 
the  other  side  was  a desk  for  occasional  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures.  Each  of  these  was  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  inscriptions.  Tbe  following  distich  points 
out  the  uses  of  the  first  t 

Hie  Xmtu  <*/  peneramtm  pemu  ywa  eanditmry  et  fM 
Praatitar  aimm  aaeri  pmmpa  atiaiHrrii, 

And  another  that  of  the  second. 

Si  farm  umc<a  temet  atedilaudi  in  Lege  vktmima 
Hie  poferit  teaidea*  mmcTu  iMteadert  Lihrit, 

Sec  I^ngbam's  Ortg.  Ecd.  vlU.  6. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  Refurinalion,  Ducer  inveighed 
vehemently  against  retaining  the  distinction  between 
the  body  of  the  church  and  Chancel,  os  tending  to 
magnify  the  Priesthood.  The  King  and  Parliament 
yielded  so  fiu  as  to  allow  the  daily  service  Io  be  read 
in  tbe  body  of  the  church,  if  the  Ordinary  thought  fit, 
but  the  Kubrick  still  ordains  that  “ the  Cbonccu  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past.'*  The  right 
of  a scat  and  of  sepulture  In  the  Chancel,  belongs  ia 
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chancel  most  parishes  to  the  Rector  or  Vicar,  and  that  part  of 
— the  church  also  is  lyenerollT  repaired  by  him. 


CHA'NCRLLOft,  n,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  he 
^ Cna^NCiLLBaT,  I has  his  name  of  chancellor 
CuA^NCBLi.oasBir,  >from  the  highest  point  of 
CiiA'KcaaT,  I his  jurisdiction;  riz.  a can* 

CiiA'^cnaY-BAE.  J ccllamio ; that  is,  from  con- 

celUng  the  King’s  letters  patents,  by  drawing  strokes 
through  it  like  a Uittice.  But  it  is  well  known,  as 
llobb.s  observes,  that  canerWaritts  was  a great  officer 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  whereof  this  island  was 
once  a member,  and  that  the  office  came  into  this 
kingdom,  cither  with,  or  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
government.  Hobbs's  Dialogue  on  the  Common  Laic  of 
England.  This  officer  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a 
mere  clerk,  appointed  to  receive  petitions  addressed 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  breviatc  the  matter  of  (hem  ; 
and  because  he  sat,  (for  whatever  purpose,}  within  a 
room  partitioned  off  by  certain  bars  or  lattice*wnrk, 
cancrifi,  he  w*as  called  cancc/fariui.  See  Spelman  and 
Menage,  Junius  and  Skinner.  Cfcoacfry  seems  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  chancclltry. 

Somme  sorren  kyufe.  aad  hut  selrer  Ullen 

la  ye  cbckfcere  juut  ye  rAoKMcr/rw-.  cKAlrngrnfrhuK  dette*. 

Pttrt  PlAMkman.  I'iWm,  p.  5. 

1 Bol  what  thlnitt  It  mate  amoont, 
l^a  thilke  cn^  of  oor  accoropte, 
whiche  Christ  hjm  wife  U aadlUHir, 

taketh  nooe  hede  of  rein  konoor. 

The  oftce  of  the  ehmnetUerie. 

tienfcr.  C'ea/.  Am.,  book  V.  fol.  94. 

And  h*  tolde  mr  that  it  was  wel  and  clerelye  proaed  that  Ute 
eheiiarWcr  sad  bys  krpert  had  kyllcd  the  man  fynt,  and  then 
hSged  him  after.  Sir  Tk»mm»  M»rr.  fSerSes,  fol.  2S5. 


Sir  Edward  Coke's  derivation  of  CnANCBLLoa  seems  CHAN* 
to  have  been  very  early  adopted,  as  Joannes  Sarisbu*  CliLLOR, 
riensis,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  speaking  of 
Chancellor,  in  the  verses  prefixed  to  his  Polycralicon, 
says : 

Hie  e$f,  pwj  Uga  rtgiU  emucrUmt  iuifuma 
Kt  mendnia  pit  principtt  fmeit, 

Blackstone,  however,  does  not  appear  to  attach  much 
weight  to  this  etymology.  Du  Change  is  even  yet  more 
fanciful,  and  b^use  he  finds  canctlli  the  name  for 
balustrades  on  the  top  of  eastern  houses,  will  have 
it  that  those  who  addressed  the  peo])lc  from  thence 
were  called  Concc/iarii,  and  that  in  process  of  time,  the 
title  attached  to  the  Judge  who  presided  in  an  elevated 
position. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  the  folly  of  Carinus  trans* 
ferred  the  menial  door-keeper  of  his  Palace  to  the 
jK)8l  of  Governor  of  the  City,  u)d  then  invested  him 
w ith  judicial  powers  under  his  original  name  of  Chan- 
cellor. (Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  ad  Hist.  Augustee 
Script.  263.) 

The  RomisbChurch, ever  emulous  of  Imperial  State, 
adopted  the  name  fur  its  chief  Judicial  Officer,  on  the 
same  principle  that  (he  Bishop's  house  was  called 
Palatium,  so  that  to  this  day  the  Judge  of  the  Bishop's 
Consistory  Court  is  called  his  Chancellor.  When  on 
the  ruins  uf  the  Empire,  the  modern  Kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  formed,  the  office  of  Chancellor  was 
almost  universally  introduced,  and  the  supervision  of 
ail  charters,  and  of  the  most  important  public  docu- 
ments was  intrusted  to  him ; and  hence  on  the  in- 
troduction of  seals,  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  fell 
also  to  this  officer. 


In  the  tyme  of  hya  hy^hr  ekmtmetUowrtUppe,  beyng«  but  iin  sle- 
biwsvoone  oi  IjondO,  Johan  Cay^rraue  sayth,  th^  he  [fieckette] 
tokc  rpon  turn  as  he  bad  b«a  a piinee. 

BaU.  Taimriee,  port  U.  p.  92. 

\Vhyle  these  two  kyn|^,  theyr  sonnea  and  connaailoura  were 
at  Calais,  there  wa»  dayly  eomiiHniviuev,  ami  oewe  ordinanocca 
deayaed  aad  confermed  to  ratifye  the  peace,  aat  hyodryofe  nor 
bediynfe  the  lint  letten  : for  they  were  rner  mmle  berynge  one 
date,  to  be  y*  more  aurctic : of  Uir  wbiche  1 haue  ten  the  copy 
of  the  refcelm  in  the  tidMaerryrf  oflM>(h  kymree. 

tYaiteart.  Craaycle,  ch.  CGiiU.  vol.  I. 

After  which  Pr.  Warham,  A rrhbialvop  of  Caalcrba^,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  F.ti|ilaod,  Andinp  WoUey,  belag  no  Cardinal,  to 
meddle  more  la  his  office  of  thnneribrmrtki*,  than  he  could  well 
suffer,  reMfoed  up  the  sea),  which  the  Kinf  presently  grare  to 
Wolsey.  ^«Arr.  Henry  Vill,  Anna,  l&iff, 

For  eUe  how  slujuld  bUsonne  maintalaed  be 
At  inns  of  court  or  of  tlie  eSoatery  } 

There  to  team  law,  and  courtly  carriife, 

To  malie  aineads  (or  his  mean  pereatafe. 

Hail.  2.  book  ir. 

In  April  1692,  he  [Trcby]  with  others,  belnf  called  to  the  de- 
grrt  of  serjeants  at  law,  were  swornc  at  the  ehanetrifiar  on  the 
27Ui  of  the  said  mootlu  It’aoH.  Athena  Ojton.,  u.  fol.  960. 

The  Lord  Sommers  was  made  a Baron  of  Fosland ; and  as  be 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  jiid^s  that  erer  sat  in 
ekmnreryt  so  his  ffreat  capacity  for  all  affiure  made  the  Kiof 
consider  him  beyond  all  bis  minUten. 

Dnrntt,  Own  Time*,  ff'illiam  HI.  Anno,  1699. 

lie  professed  to  speak  from  the  records  of  rAsnerry;  and  he 
added  anotWr  rery  strikiny  fact,  that  on  the  property  actnally 
paid  into  his  court,  (a  very  snail  part,  indeed,  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,)  there  had  accrued  in  that  year  a net  sur- 
pliiB  of  eight  hundred  tbousaod  pounds,  which  was  so  mach  new 
capital.  ^urAr,  On  a Begicide  Peaee, 


The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first 
Judicial  Officer  of  the  Crown  ; and  first  lay  person  of 
the  State  after  the  Blood  Royal.  He  U created  neither 
by  writ  nor  patent,  but  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
Great  Seal  into  his  custody.  In  like  manner  the  net  of 
taking  away  the  Seal  by  the  King,  determines  (he 
office.  He  is  officially  n Privy  Counsellor,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Ellesmere,  Prolocutor  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  prescription.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all 
Justices  of  the  Peace ; is  Visitor  in  the  King's  right  of 
nil  Royal  foundations;  and  patron  of  all  Crown  livings 
under  the  value  of  twenty  marks  in  the  King's  books. 
The  office  having,  in  early  times,  been  always  filled  by 
Ecclesiastics,  (for  no  others  were  capable  of  perform- 
ing an  employment  so  conversant  in  writing,)  he 
becameKeeper  of  the  King's  conscience;  and  by  special 
appointment,  he  now  exercises  a general  superinten- 
dance  as  guardian  over  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics; 
though  these  latter  powers  are  not  necessarily  atten- 
dant on  his  office,  as  Blackstone  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined, but  can  be  delegated  by  the  Crown  to  any  other 
Judicial  Officer;  as  In  fact  they  were  delegated  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  the  Seals  were  held 
by  Dr.  M'illiams,  then  Dean  ofWestiniuster,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  over  which  he  jiresides,  has 
like  the  Exchequer  two  distinct  tribunals  as  a Court 
of  Law  andaCourt  of  Equity,  though  so  little  is  usually 
done  on  the  Common  law  side  of  the  Court,  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  any  'V'rit  of  Error  being  actually 
brought  since  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
the  writs  issuing  from  the  legal  side  of  the  Court,  either 
relate  to  the  business  of  the  subject  or  of  the  Crown  ; 
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CHA.S-  the  former  according  to  the  siropUcity  of  ancient 
CEL1/!)R.  liiaes,  were  kept  in  a banaper,  ia  iianaperio,  the  others 
in  a little  sack  or  bag,  in  pared  bagd,  and  hence  the 
modem  distinction  between  the  banaper  and  |>etty  bag 
office- 

Blackstooe  has  asserted,  (rol.  3,  c.  iv.  S,)  that  no 
lawyer  ever  sat  in  the  Coart  of  Chancery  from  the 
times  of  the  Chief  Justices  Thorpe  and  Knyvet,  suc- 
cessively Chancellors  to  King  Edward  HI.  in  1372  and 
1373,  until  the  promotion  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
1330.  No  doubt  however  can  be  eoterlaiiicd,  that 
Chief  Justice  Fortcscuc  held  that  office  under  King 
Henry  VI.  i though  as Selden  remarks,  the  appointment 
having  taken  place  during  the  King’s  Sight  into  Scot- 
land, the  memorie  thereof,  (as  it  coidd  hardly  be 
otherwise,)  wants  in  tlie  patent  rolls.  Fortcscuc 
speaks  of  himself,  as  Cancetlariui  Aaglurqui  sub  hdc 
ctade  erulabat,*'  and  in  the  dialogue  which  be  supposes 
himself  to  carry  on  with  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Prince  is  always  made  to  address  him  by  that  title. 
It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  the  office,  that  so  illustrious 
a name  as  that  of  Fortcscuc  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  that  have  filled  it ; for  however  deserved 
the  celebrity  which  may  attach  to  such  names  as 
those  of  More  or  Somers,  there  U still,  considering 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  a grace  in  the  style  of 
Fortcscuc,  and  a liberality  in  bis  c^inions,  which 
would  have  been  creditable  even  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  successors,  and  which  at  least 
Bacon  and  Clarendon  might  have  copied  with  ad- 
van  tage. 

Blackstone,  however,  with  this  exception.  Is  correct 
in  saying,  that  the  Great  Seal  was  in  the  custody  of 
ecclesiastics  or  statesmen  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
111.  to  that  of  Henry  VUl. } aftertbetimesof  Sir  Thomas 
More,  it  was  indiscriminately  committed  to  courtiers, 
such  as  St.  John  and  Wriothcslcy,  or  to  churchmen 
like  Gardiner  and  Heath  i until  Queen  Elisabeth  made 
Puckering  Lord  Keeper  in  1592,  from  which  date 
until  the  present,  (with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams) the  appointment  has  always  been  filled  from  the 
bar  ; for  though  it  is  believed  that  he  never  practised, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  received 
a legal  education. 

It  is  customary  on  triab  of  Peers  for  felony,  to 
create  the  Chancellor  Lord  Steward  pro  hdc  rice,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Commission,  be  is  addressed 
by  the  title  of  His  Grace.  The  Great  Seal  has  been 
not  nnfrequently  put  in  Commission,  and  was  last  so 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Tharlow  in  the  year 
ir93. 

, By  the  statute  of  25  Edward  III.  it  is  made  treason 
^ if  a man  slay  the  Chancellor,  being  in  his  place 
doing  his  office.'*  This  statute,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  actual  killing,  not  to  wounding  or  a bare  at- 
tempt to  kill.  It  af^iears  by  5 Elixabeth,  cb.  18,  and 
1 William  and  Mary,  cb.  xxi.  that  the  Lord  Keqier 
and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal, 
are  considered  as  equally  within  Che  protection  of 
the  statute. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  an  officer  recently  created, 
who  takes  precedence  after  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  before  the  Chief  Baron.  He  is 
addressed  like  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  the  style  of 
Uis  Honour.  Though  the  appointment  was  made  with 
a view  to  meet  the  complaints  against  delay,  and  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  suitors,  yet  as  an  appeal  lies 
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afterwards  to  the  Chancellor,  the  experiment  bus  not  CHAN- 
hitherto  been  attended  with  all  the  iiuccess  that  was 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  resorted  to.  ChTn- 

I’hc  Chancellor  of  the  Excko*pttr  is  the  principal  CKRY. 
finance  Minister  of  the  Government,  and  as  all  ques- 
tioDS  of  supply  originate  In  the  House  of  Cunmions, 
no  Peer  con  conveniently  be  appointed  to  this  oHice. 

When  the  fir*t  Lord  OmmisnoHcr  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
commoner,  the  two  offices  are  generally  united. 

On  the  death  of  a Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
is  customary  that  the  Seals  should  be  committed  ad 
inlerun  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Kings  Bench  j thus 
Lord  Ellenborough  became  twice  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  a few  days,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in 
180G,  and  again  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  in  1612. 

1'he  Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  C hanccllor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  have  precedency  before 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.  (Sec  Rot.  Pat. 
and  Jac.  I.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  presides  in 
the  Court  of  the  ^eby  cham^r  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  King  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is  a Court  of 
record.  The  Chancellorship  is  generally  bestowed 
during  pleasure,  though  there  are  two  instances  of  its 
being  granted  for  life  } the  last  being  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Ashburton.  But  in  ISO?',  when  it  was 
surmised  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  confer 
it  on  Mr.  Perceval  for  life,  the  House  of  Coum>ons 
addressed  the  Throne,  humbly  praying  that  the  ap- 
pointment might  be  mode  only  during  pleasure. 

The  Chancellor  of  a Diocese  holds  the  Bishop's 
Courts,  and  is  assessor  and  assistant  to  the  Bishop  in 
all  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law.  By  statute  36 
Henry  Vlll.  he  must  be  a Doctor  of  civil  law,  if  lay 
or  married. 

The  Chancellor  of  a Cathedral  is  usually  one  of  the 
Canons  residentiary,  like  the  Precentor  and  the  Trea- 
surer ; and  bis  oIEcc  appears  to  be  to  apply  the  seal 
to  public  instruments,  and  prepare  the  letters  of  the 
Chapter 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  has  been  attached  to  the  See 
of  Salisbury,  as  that  of  Prelate  from  an  earlier  period 
bad  been  to  that  of  Winchester. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  is  the  supreme  head  of 
that  University,  elected  for  life  by  the  members  of 
Convocation.  He  is  generally  a nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  is  installed  with  great  ceremony. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  almost  entirely  discharged 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor}  the  Chancellors  own  acts 
being  limited  to  the  signing  of  diplomas,  Ac. 

Under  the  Vice-Chancellor,  are  four  Pro- Vice-Chan- 
cellors, nominated  by  him  from  among  the  heads  of 
Collies,  to  one  of  whom,  in  bis  absence  from  the 
University,  he  delegates  bis  authority. 

The  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  whose  duties  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  is  elected 
biennially  by  the  Senate;  but  there  is  no  instance, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  where  a reclection  has  not 
taken  place. 

Ckaxcsbt,  Cocar  or,  the  highest  Court  of  Judi- 
cature in  the  Kingdom  next  to  Parliament.  It  is  a 
CouK  of  Equity  and  conscience,  which  moderates  the 
rigour  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  the  judgments  of 
which  are  founded  on  the  strict  lettcrof  the  law:  Equity 
considering  rather  the  intention  than  the  words  of  the 
3 a 
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Uw,  and  heing  th«  correction  of  that  wherein  the  Uw 
is  dcticiciit  by  reosoo  of  iu  universality  j never,  how- 
ever, acting  against,  but  in  assistance  to  it,  supplying 
its  dcHciencics,  not  contradicting  its  rules. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  twofold  ; Ordptarf, 
that  wherein  the  Lonl  Chancellor,  who  is  the  judge  of 
the  Court,  U bound  to  observe  the  order  and  method 
of  the  Ctunmon  Law,  by  granting  out  Writs  remedial 
or  mandatory,  &c.  or  Kttraordinarif,  wherein  it  gives 
relief  according  to  Equity. 

The  Ordiaory  Court,  which  is  by  fartbe  most  ancient, 
bolds  plea  of  recognizances  acknuwletiged  inf'hanceryj 
Writs  of  .Scire/acKis  for  rej>eal  of  Letters  Patent  when 
grantetl  against  law  or  U)>od  untrue  suggestions) 
Writs  of  Parlitwn,  &c.  and  also  of  all  personal  actions 
by  or  against  any  oflicer  of  the  Court,  and  by  acts  of 
Pkrliamcnt  of  several  offences  and  causes.  In  this 
Ordinary  Court  also  is  kept  the  O^cina  justUuf,  out  of 
which  alt  original  Writs,  Commissions  which  pass 
the  Great  Seal,  such  as  of  Charitable  uses,  Buk- 
ruptcy.  Sewers,  Idiotcy,  Lunacy,  &c.  issue-  Writs 
of  .S'upersrdetu  or  Privilege  have  Urcn  also  granted  by 
this  Court  to  discharge  persons  out  of  prison.  The 
Writs  of  llabetu  Corpus,  Prohibition,  &c.  are  granted 
by  this  Court,  and  a Suhp<rna  to  compel  witnesses 
to  appear  in  other  Courts  when  they  have  no  power 
to  call  them. 

As  to  the  Er/r<iorrfiaary  Court  or  Court  of  EfpiUy,  its 
equitable  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
until  late  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  j it  now  how- 
ever has  become  the  Court  of  greatest  judicial  con-* 
sequence,  assuming  to  ificlf  the  power  of  enforcing 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Ordinary  Courts  also 
decide,  when  the  powers  of  those  Courts  or  their 
modes  of  proc  eeding  arc  Insufficient  for  the  purpose  j of 
preventing  those  principles,  when  enforced  by  the  Greff- 
fiirry  Courts,  from  becoming, (contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
their  original  establishment,)  instruments  of  injustice  { 
and  of  deciding  on  principles  of  universal  justice,  where 
the  interference  of  a Court  of  judicature  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a wrong,  and  the  positive  law  is  silent.  The 
Court  of  Equity  also  administers  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
by  removing  impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  quea- 
rions  in  other  Courts  j by  providing  for  the  safety  of 
property  in  dispute  pending  liti^tion  j by  restraining 
the  assertion  of  doubtful  rights  in  a manner  productive 
of  Irreparable  damage  \ by  preventing  injury  to  a 
third  person  from  the  doubtful  title  of  others  ; and  by 
putting  a bound  to  vexatious  and  oppressive  litiga- 
tions, and  preventing  unnecessary  multiplicity  of 
suits  ) without  pronouncing  any  Judgment  on  the 
subject,  by  compelling  a discovery,  which  mav  enable 
other  Courts  to  give  their  judgment  \ W pre- 
serving testimony  when  In  danger  oi  being  lost  before 
the  matter  to  which  it  relates  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  judicial  investigation  j and,  in  fact,  by  assuming  a 
general  jurisdictiOD  in  coses  which  are  not  within  the 
TOunds,  or  which  are  beyond  the  powers  of  other 
jurisdictions.  For  further  information  and  a more 
precise  enumeration  ofthe  cases  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  and  the  conduct  of  suits,  see  Vincr  s 
Abridgemmti  Milford's  Trtatitt  on  the  Pleadings  in 
Chancery  i Comyn's  Digest,  2 vol.  title  Chancery. 

From  this  Court  of  Equity  as  from  the  other  supe- 
rior Courts,  an  appe^  lies  to  the  House  of  Peers  ; but 
tbLs  difference  exists  between  Appeals  from  Equity 
And  Writs  of  Error  from  a Court  of  law ; that  the 


former  may  be  brought  upon  interlocutory-  matter,  the  CHAN- 
latter  only  upon  a definitive  judgment  > tliat  on  Ap^  CERY. 
peals,  the  1 louse  of  Lords  gives  directions  to  the  Court  “ 
below  to  rectify  iu  Decree;  on  WriU  of  Error  it  pro- 
nounces  the  judgment. 

The  Ofhoers  of  this  Court  are  the  Lord  ChaneelUtr, 
the  Master  qf‘  the  Rolls,  and  the  l'ice-C/tance//or,  all  of 
whom  hear  Causes.  The  Aixomntant  General,  who  has 
the  custody  of  all  suitor's  monies,  and  twelve  ^fofteri 
in  Chancery,  to  whom  the  Court  refers  matters  of 
inquiry  and  account.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
Accountant  General  being  two  of  such  Masters. 

For  the  Equity  part  of  (be  Court  there  are  six 
Clerks,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  Kecords,  kc.  and 
their  deputies,  who  have  under  them  a number  of  others 
called  the  sixty  sworn  Clerks  in  the  nature  of  Attor- 
nies  of  the  Court,  two  Chirf  ii^amiaeri  for  examining 
Witnesses,  who  have  each  Clerks  under  them,  one 
principal  or  hereditary  Registrar,  two  Chancellors  Re- 
gistrars, and  two  belonging  to  the  Rolls,  Entering 
Registrars,  Clerk  of  the  Crou-n,  who  makes  out  Writs, 
Commissions,  &c.,  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  Serjeant  ai 
Arms,  besides  Ushers  and  Criers 

To  the  (.’ommon  Law  deiiartment  belong  twenty- 
four  CurRlors  and  their  Clerks,  who  make  out  original 
Writs,  and  are  a Corporation  of  themselves,  three 
Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag,  of  whom  the  Master  tf  the 
Rolls  U chief.  Clerks  of  the  Ilanaper,  ComptrvUer  of  the 
Hanaper,  Clerk  of  Appeals,  Clerk  of  the  Faculties,  S^ler, 

Chafe  SBOX,  Clerk  of  the  Patents,  of  PrssentatioHS,  I>is- 
nmions.  Licenses  to  alienate.  Enrolments,  Protectiosu, 
Subptrnas,  and  Affidavits. 

CHA'NDLEK,  n. Tr.rhandelier,  q.d.condeffiniii. 

CnA'NDLKai.T,  (skinner.  **  Chtindeiier,  a can- 

Cus'NDLsaT,  ^dlcstick;  also  a chandler,  a enn- 

Cba'kdiy,  n.  J dlc-makcr.*‘  Cotgravc.  **  A 
ohaundler,  a cimdlestick.  Sbcfllcld."  Kay.  The  word 
is  not  now  limited  to  a maker  and  seller  of  candles, 
but  is  applied  to  dealers  in  various  articles  of  house- 
hold consumption.  Also  to  dealers  in  com,  os  a eora- 
chandler. 

HU  parcDUfe  vu  as  meaa  as  kU  calUof , kavlog  b««B  oi^- 
nallT  at  'tU  aupfioaed  to  b«  a drayman,  aftenrarda  a atoaker  ia  a 
brew-bouK  at  IsUnetoB  near  London,  and  then  a poor  tSasAter 
Dear  Lyon-key  in  ‘niamea-atreet  in  London. 

tV9»i.  Fnsti  Ospn.,  vol.  U.  fi>L  76. 

■ Ob— RuhyQpa, 

Lov«  hath  tn  you  been  like  wlne-rioegnr, 

Nov  you  look  van  and  pale,  lipa,  fhoata  ye  are, 

And  mv  disgrace  sharper  than  inustard-aeed. 

ClA.  Huv  like  a chaiimtiUr  It«  do‘s  vent  bis  passions. 

and  Alr/cArr.  Queem  Caria/A,  act  ir.  se.  1, 

They  would  bear  ns  In  band  that  we  most  ol  doty  still  appear 
before  them  uoce  a rear  la  JeruKaJein,  like  good  CircunKis'd 
Rules  and  females,  to  be  tax'd  by  the  poll,  to  be  srons'd  our  bead 
money,  our  two-peueca  Ib  their  eheuHtrrty  shop-book  of  EaaUr. 

Miiicn.  Of  Htfvrmntipn  in  ErngluuL 

Forty  other  dericca  I bad,  of  wyTe-nen  and  the  cAomndrir,  and 
1 koow  not  wbat  else,  but  all  succeeded  alike. 

Jttm  Jomtpm.  Mmsyntt,  Lort  frttd,  Ife-  fob 

The  serieant  of  tbe  ckondtery  was  ready  at  the  said  chamber 
door  to  d^i'er  the  tapers.  . . , , 

Strypf.  kirmarials.  Rdmmrd  FT.  Ae»»,  15.»7« 

Such  U tbe  caprice  of  fortune,  the  granddanirhter  of  a man, 
who  will  be  an  ererlastiinr  giory  to  the  nation,  he*  now  foraoma 
yenra  with  her  biwbud,  kept  a UtUe  chmuUer's  or  grocer'*  shop, 
for  their  snhsialcnce,  lately  at  tbe  lower  Hollowy,  in  the  road 
between  Hlghgate  ami  London,  and  at  preaenl  in  Cock-lane,  not 
far  from  Shoreditch  cburcb.  AVwfen.  lA/t  pf  Mitt«n, 
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CHAND. 

LER. 

CHANGE. 


Tb’  &ifcct«4l  tUrr,  tbe  thnut>out  cbin, 

Tbe  Imt,  tbe  titter,  atul  Ibe  grin, 

Supply  what  ban^  on  HcW’a  cbrck. 

Ami  lore  to  Ihre  tn  dimnle  aJrrk, 

Hmj,  toae,  wbo  boost  toelr  siateea  <|uaTt*TV, 

Oiw  nusbt  Aueuke  for  cAtrmtUrr'i  dait|tbter*. 

»TiU«Jkad.  The  CmU’/  Bwd. 


CHANGE.  i». 

CVA.VGS,  «. 
ClIA^NCIUl. 
Cha^norablic. 

CllA'NRRAM.KKEa8, 

Ciu^>fGiKa.  n. 

CnA'sicKriri.. 

CnA'NaSLBBS, 

Cha^kgelinc,  n. 


Fr.  cttnngeTf  It  cangiare; 
formed,  says  Menage,  from 
aimbiart;  anAcambiare  from  the 
Lat.  cambire,  nnd  thU  from  the 

^Gr.  ra«e*T«i»’, /#wfere. 

To  more  from  place  to  place} 
to  cause  to  be  othervTisc  or 
dilTerent  froai  what  it  was  j 
different  in  place,  form,  or  co- 


lour ; ill  any  mode  or  manner ; to  alter,  to  rary. 


For  fraith  (fr»o*htJ  with  such  frayltie  U worldly  prosperity. 
That  suddeiUy  it  shdelb.  rAMra^iKf  s«  tbe  mocae.  • 

JL  GUmetater^  57f . AppemdiM. 

Now  he  ekMMgte  his  weie,  tUle  seres  mse  he  uoufat. 

R.  Otnmme,  p.  159. 

Loaerd,  he  seyde,  y«t  ech  hynf  mudrst  qnrynte  it  sley, 
And  ehangrtt  poer  sod  kynedoms  si  st  by  no*-c  rede 
And  moDDc’s  sooes  wrechc  scast  of  her  ii^cr  mys  dede. 

/L  C/sMcerlrr,  p.  550. 


For  thitke  time  (I  rodentonde) 

The  Umbsrdt!  msdc  non  esrhsage 
The  bisshopriefaes  fur  to  tkamge, 

Gewrr.  PraUgue,  Aai.,  fol.  2. 

And  I wold*  now  be  st  ghou  sod  chauKge  mj  robi,  fur  I am 
coofoondid  smoag  gboo.  HIcU/l  GmleilAiet,  ch-  IT. 


Rut  of  these  things  «e  need  not  here  stand  to  argne ; though  CHANGK. 
anch  opknious  be  not  uaworUiy  tbe  propounding,  in  this  ronsj- 
dentina,  of  sn  eteroRl  nod  MMc/u$age<thie  cause,  prodseing  s 
ck^mgeaHe  and  tenpurmi  effing. 

finUgA.  Hietory  ef  the  ff’mrld,  pref.  «ri. 

Vnto  *i>ch  lawes  It-ts  exprcsly  sometimo  added,  hmr  loog  they 
are  to  contlaue  to  force,  if  this  be  nu  where  expmi,  then  haue 
wr  no  light  to  direct  our  iudginentt  eoueentiog  the  cAamgeaUe^ 
mrueur  UarautaUUUy  of  them,  but  by  cnosideriag  tbe  nature  and 
qualitie  uf  aueh  lawes. 

//oaiir.  frefrsfoitftV*/  P»<li/y,  hook  UL  see.  10. 

Besides,  faee  and  countenance  euery  «!av 
We  rAufij^ed  tee.  and  sumtry  formes  partake. 

Now  bura'd,  now  round,  eon-  bright,  now  Inowneand  gray; 

So  that  as  ekmagr/utl  as  the  mooue  men  vse  to  say. 

Speneer.  Fettrie  ^Kreae.  book  ril.  can.  7.  at.  SO. 

Taei.  No,  but  something  may  he  done  that  we  wliliwt 
And  sofnetinsea  we  arediitcla  to  our  sdues, 

\5'heo  we  will  tempi  tbe  frailtie  of  our  povera, 

PresumUig  cm  their  eAmmge/mil  potende. 

SAakepear*.  Tntlui  tend  Crettida^  fob  9/, 

Vnto  the  euckooe,  etserfciode 
To  broke  rorinalt,  she 
^Adjudg'd  a spring'time's  tiattgrUt  oote, 

Aad  whilst  bis  young  ones  be 
By  olhera  katrht,  to  name  and  sham* 
llimaelf  in  every  trte. 

Warmet.  AlUan’e  Rttglmmd,  book  Till,  cb,  XXXrU. 

From  thence  a faery  ibcr  unweeting  reft. 

There  as  thou  sJepUt  in  tender  swndling  band. 

And  her  base  rlfta  brood  there  for  (bee  left  i 

Such,  men  ck>  cAraRge/iagr  rail,  so  eAmmug’d  by  fsriea  theft. 

Spenerr.  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  10.  tt.  65. 


I would  1 were  with  yoo  now,  and  could  cAmmnge  my  royoe  s 
ibr  I staodc  in  a doute  of  you.  ^iWr,  1551. 

The  spring  b come,  the  goodly  nlnpbe*  now 
daonre  In  euery  place, 
nuR  hath  the  yere  most  pieasanatly  of  late 
yehattngde  bis  fore. 

yneerfawe  Aactan.  AU  wartdty  pleatnrtt  fade, 

Haoe  done,  sped*  band,  and  mak  oa  mare  delay 
Variabil  and  ekangtmAiU  tbingis  bene  women  ay. 

Datiglae.  ^Meadae,  book  IT.  fol.  120. 

Hia  ftft  head  was  lyke  a leopardea  head  of  many  cofoart,  full 
of  fycklettwae  aad  tAamgeaUeae-ue. 

Bale.  Image,  book  tt.  B.  1. 


Changer  of  all  thinn,  yet  immutable  ] 

Before  and  after  all,  the  first  and  Inst: 

That  moring  all  is  yet  Imtnot  abSe. 

O.  Fletcher.  ChriA't  THirm^k  a/ler  lAeatk. 

Still,  as  yon  rise,  lb*  state  exalted  ton. 

Finds  DO  distemper  while  ‘tit  chang'd  hy  you  ; 

Chang'd  like  (he  world**  gn-at»reae  ! wbea  without  noise 
The  rislag  sun  oigbl's  rulcar  lights  deklroya. 

k ^^'ailer.  Fa  my  Lard  Protector. 

Etpedally  since  most  human  arknnwlcdgmenls.  being  of  so 
rinMg'eek/e-eolourcd  a complexion,  that  Ukepigraa’s  on‘ks  they 
hare  rarious  reprtaentations,  as  they  are  rariously  looked  nn. 

FAe  Left  of  the  Hon.  RoAert  Boyle,  xliv. 


For  what  profited  It  to  a man,  if  be  Wynne  al  the  world  aad 
do  peyrynge  to  hia  sonic } Or  wbat  ehaamging  telial  a man  |er« 
for  bis  Soule  ? H'trfi/.  J/erl,  cb.  riii. 

Such*  eonataxuitc  folke  be  better  tbeii 
thorn  ehawngiingf  in  and  oute, 

Wbo  |dunge  ia  everr  follye,  whicha 
tbeiie  bendrs  can  brlnge  aboute. 

Brant.  Horace.  Satire,  rlt. 


I cbnse  to  give  an  iantance  in  th*  stuff  1 have  been  speaking  of, 
becanae  tbo  mixture  being  more  simple,  tbe  way  wberehy  the 
cAongeailcneet  is  prodnred,  may  be  tbe  more  ea^y  apprehended. 

Boyle.  Saperintemial  Hutory  of  Colaart,  ch.  UL 

Whig  power  but  Us  can  mle  tbe  changefkl  maki. 

And  wake  the  sfoepiNg  storm,  or  it*  lond  r^e  mtraln. 

Haghee.  Ode  to  the  CWoCsr  of  the  World. 


Tberefor*  it  behovade  tbre  to  bitake  ray  moncr  to  enrrees  to 
chaumgerie  that  wbaniw  1 cam  I acbuld  rceeeyve  inat  that  is  myo 
with  usuris.  Wtekf.  iimitkem',  cb.  xxr. 


Thon  onghtrst  therefore  to  haoe  had  my  oionry  to  the  rAeini* 
geri,  and  tbeji  at  my  comynge  should*  I haue  rreeaued  myne 
owoe  with  rauutage.  Zlik/e,  1551. 


— After  which  they  [rmtorand  Pollux]  foaad 
Such  grace  with  Jour,  tfial  both  lin’d  Toiler  ground, 

Bt  elmnge  of  daie*  : life  still  did  nnc  siwulne 
WbiW  the  other  died  } the  dead  then  lin'd  againe. 

The  Uurng-dying. 

• tfs«er*s/W,  book  ai.  fol.  169. 


PeiresL  If,  time  and  absenc*  can  inelin* 

5' our  Iwart  to  wandering  iboughts  no  more  than  mine ; 
Then  shall  ray  band,  as  rhangetere  as  wiy  enlad. 

From  yoor  glad  eyes  a kindly  vrlcomr  fitul. 

Backinghamehtre.  A Letter  from  Sea. 

Kay,  some  arw  so  stadhrasly  chamgr/ing  in  tkat  particular,  they 
•fteem  an  opioioo  ••  a diornal,  after  a day  or  two  searre  worta 
tbe  keeping.  The  lafe  ef  Horn.  Hohert  Boyle,  xxxr. 

I would  not  exclude  altcratioo  neither  ; buteren  when  t changed 
it  should  be  to  pmerre. 

Bmrhe.  ReJUetione  on  the  /irwotuHom  in  Fr«M*e. 


Thrones  and  Imperial  powers,  off-«priog  of  hear’a. 
Ethereal  rertues  ; or  the»e  title*  now 
Most  we  renounce,  aoJ  cA«iigi«g  stile  be  call'd 
Friocci  of  bell.  MUton.  Pamdite  Lott^  book  tt.  1. 312. 


We  all  know  how  often  those  masters,  wbo  sought  after  co- 
Vyurittg,  changed  their  manner;  wbUu  uCliers,  gierely  fnim  not 
seeing  various  modes,  acquiesced  all  their  llres  in  (hat  which  iher 
set  out  with.  ^Tr  Jootmm  Heynoldt.  PTorAs,  rol.  I,  n.  55. 
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CHANGE.  I juiip'il  Umt  it  wm  high  irntfr  »t  the  ftill  im<l  r*ojijrf»  »bool 
— oi»e  o'riork ; aimI  tiiM  Ude  rite*  aud  falh  upon  a perpeatH> 
CHAN-  eular  abuui  four  or  five  feet. 

KFT.  C*<*A.  Tsya^^ej,  Vol.  ir.  book  iR.  cb.  id. 

Such  arc  the  rlcif^tudec  of  the  world,  throuffb  all  ita  parU. 
that  dajr  and  ni|i:4it,  labour  ami  reai»  hurry  aod  retirement,  radear 
each  other ; such  are  the  cfutige*  that  keep  the  miod  in  actioB  ( 
we  deairc,  wr  puraae,  vc  ob^o,  we  arc  aatiated  s we  deatre 
•ometbiog  eiae,  and  begun  a new  pursait. 

Jakniom.  Tkt  RnmUrr^  No.  6. 

la  groucMlIcM  hope  and  causcIcM  fear, 
i'abappy  maa  ! bchnid  thjr  doom} 

Still  ekmMgimg  with  the  ck»ngr/m(  year, 

Ibe  alare  of  suaabinc  and  of  giimm. 

* /rf.  The  Winter' t Wnth, 


CHANT,  t. 
Chaxt,  II; 
Cha'ntkr, 
Cha^ntr»«rip, 

CUA^XriCLIBB, 

Cba'ktmext, 

CBA'xTSiat, 

Cba'ntky, 

CHA'NTRY*lJU<tMI, 

Cba'nkon. 


04  we  now  use  incantation. 


Fr.  chanter;  Lot.  rflfifare,  to  CH.ANT. 
siog;.  More  particularly  applied 
to  tlie  musical  modulation  of 
voice  in  the  recitation  either  of 
.prose  or  verse,  used  in  the  Ca- 
fthcdral  service.  Chantry^  the 
place  in  which  they  c^anf.  CAan* 
ticleer , ovta  aeu  gatius  clariiiia 
(anent.  Skinner.  CAauafemenf 
ii  used  by  Robert  of  Gloucester 


Merlya  with  y*  rAovaremra/,  aod  myd  jt  quoyntysct  ^er 
Seitc  vp  ye  vloaea  rygt  so,  as  hco  stode  in  Vrlood  er. 

Jl.  Ulouceitrr,  p.  I49>. 


CIIA'NNEL,  e.  1 Lat.  canaVa.  See  Caxal. 
CiiA'xNaL,  It.  / To  hollow  out  \ to  cut  out  hol- 
low tracts  or  courses, — in  the  earth,  in  rocks,  &c. 

If  tbat  tbetr  water,  In  the  poalc* 
and  cUtcrara  closely  atandc  i 
Or  ifU  iweclly  bubble  througbe 
the  silver  cknnneU  aandr. 

Dramt.  i/craer.  EpittU  tn  Vatin. 

The  fleode  that  u in  many  tkMnneU  take. 

In  eebe  of  theta  shall  feblc  strraaw*  make. 

The  lone  that  la  dentded  among  many, 

Unnetb  sufiseth  tbat  euery  part  haue  any. 

Thameu  More.  Workn,  foL  29. 

And  if  it  bad  not  rhanced  that  wee  had  fallen  into  a ehantU  of 
deepe  water,  cloaer  by  the  jhosre  iben  we  arruinplcd  of,  wee 
rould  aeuer  haue  gone  rleare  of  the  poynt  that  lyeih  to  Ibe 
southwards  of  Kcorick'a  mounts. 

Haklngt.  Voyage^  Ifc.  -V.  John  While. 


Tlie  slacke  akin  abont  his  necke  shaketh, 
tlihile  that  be  sang,  so  ekmmteiA  he  and  craketh. 

CAsaerv.  TAe  MareUmUi  Tate,  e.  9724. 

In  discants  and  in  cAonl*,  1 streiaed  many  a ycl, 

Bnt  since  muMclans  be  ao  madde,  fansie  (qnoth  be)  fisrewell. 
G«s<«lgjse.  The  Green  Knightei  farncell  U Fmntie. 

I haue  gotten,  (aaytb  be)  y*  great  rAemtirr,  and  a good  qorre 
man  to  answere  bytn,  in  the  snine  note,  and  here  I delyuer  ihem 
to  you.  Bate.  EmgUtk  Vntarin,  part  ii.  p.  112. 

He  seUe  not  his  beoebce  to  hire. 

And  leite  lus  shep«  arombred  in  the  mire, 

And  ran  Into  London,  unto  Selnt  Pouls, 

To  sekm  him  a ekanlerie  for  Soules. 

Chauerr.  The  Pntague,  Y.  S12. 
By  tale  we  uy  orysona,  and 
To  words  rnknowne  Amen  { 

The  qoier  doth  ekxuau,  we  knock  our  breasts. 

We  bow,  and  crosae  vs  then. 

Warner.  .Hhion't  England,  book  v.  ch.  XSui. 


Sometimes  likewise,  but  rarely  thanmeted,  and  a Uttlc  slight 
scnlpture  alKiut  Uic  hypotracbcUon  or  oeek,  under  the  capital. 

Rettqmiee  WuUanittHte,  p.  24. 

‘Ihua  wotme  be  Troy,  and  sacked  Troy 
And  ckanneti  flowed  blood. 

Nor  did  be  breathe  whilest  any  part 
Of  all  the  dtie  sioud, 

Warner,  .■ilhion'e  England,  book  I.  ch.  T. 

The  29  day  of  Aprill  dluera  young  men  of  y*  ritie  pieked  quar- 
rels to  ccrtalne  strangers,  as  tlicy  pnssed  by  iJie  strvetes,  some 
they  did  strike  sod  buffeted,  and  some  they  threw  into  the  riMsaNcf. 

Stou'.  Henry  VIH,  .IrnnOf  1517. 

With  all  their  mouths  tbc  nerves  these  spirits  drink, 

Which  through  the  cells  of  the  fine  strainer  sink  ; 

These  all  the  ehannelt'd  fibres  every  way. 

For  motion  and  aensatkm  still  convey. 

tHaekmare.  TKe  Creaihm,  book  el. 

Thus  was  the  world  running  spare  into  idolatry,  and  ready  to 
loae  the  very  notion  of  the  true  (4od.  and  hb  worship ; had  he 
Bot  be«B  pleased  to  Interpose,  and  take  effectual  care  to  prciervc 
thcM  pore  in  aome  one  nation  $ to  be  kept  apart  from  the  com- 
mon conU^ion,  and  made,  as  it  were,  the  repository  of  true  reli- 
gion ; and  a ehannet  to  convey  it  to  the  rest  of  maBaind  t as  soon 
Bikd  la  as  high  a degree,  as  they  should  become  capable  of 
receiviog  it.  X.«ir.  Enyairy,  part  ii.  fol.  83. 

While  thoae,  [Naiads}  who  love  still  virible  to  glad 
The  thirsty  plaias  from  nevcr-ceasiag  unu. 

Assume  more  awfull  majesty,  and  pour 
With  force  retisUeBs,.down  the  ekmmmet'd  rocks. 

Grainger.  The  Sagar  Cane,  book  L 

%Vith  this  squadron,  together  with  the  St.  Albans  and  the  Lark, 
and  the  trade  under  tbeir  convoy,  Mr.  Anson,  after  weighing  from 
St.  Helena,  tided  it  down  the  ekannet  far  the  first  furty-elglit 
hours,  and  ns  the  20  beptember  1740,  in  the  morning,  we  db- 
rorered  off  the  Ram-head  the  I>ragoB.  Winclirster,  South-sea 
Csatie,  and  tbc  Rye,  with  a number  of  merchantmen  under  their 
cooroy.  Aneen*  Voyage  reemd  tie  World,  ch.  ii  book  i. 


Rut  cottage,  herd  or  sheep-cote  none  be  saw, 

Only  IB  a bottom  saw  a plensaut  grove. 

With  ckannt  of  tuoefuU  birdt  resounding  loud. 

Milton.  Paradite  Regained,  book  il.  L 290- 

He  became  first  schooliusster  of  the  public  school  in  Duhlio^ 
then  rorate  of  &.  W'arbuigh’s,  and  afterwards  ekantor  of  Chrbt 
church  there.  Wood,  .-itken*  Oran.,  voL  U.  fol.  998. 


Sweet  bird,  that  shann'st  the  noise  of  foUy, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy, 

Thee  (haantrrM,  oft  the  woods  among 
I TOO,  to  bear  thy  erco.song. 

Milton,  it  Peneerooo,  L 63- 

!n  15-34,  he  [Richard  Lnngrigg  or  Lanpisli]  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Cleveland,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Will.  C33rffe,  proBwted  to 
the  eAaiutrevfAfp  of  Vork.  Wood.  Fas/t  lArai*.,  vol.  i.  fol.  53. 

lib  chap-l  be  a mournful  cypruss  shade. 

And  for  a rkantry  PhUomers  sweet  lay. 

Where  prayers  sliall  rnntioually  be  made 
By  pilgrim  lovers,  passing  by  that  way. 

/>ray/«M.  PaetoraU.  Eelagne,  2. 


Flue  bundred  poor*  1 haue  In  yecrely  pay. 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither’d  hands  bold  rp 
Toward  beauen,  to  pardon  blood  t 
And  J haue  built  two  ckammtrirr. 

Where  the  sad  and  Bolemne  priests  sing  sllU 
For  Richard's  soule. 

Shahtpeart,  Henry  V.  (oL  85. 


Let  us  behuid  these  myrtW  U ining  arms 
Retire  unseen ; from  thcoce  snrrey  her  charms. 

Wild  as  the  einnting  thrush  upoo  the  spray. 

At  nun’s  approach,  she  swiftly  flies  away. 

Cay.  Z>MNe,  act  u- K.  2. 

WUhla  this  homestead  liv’d,  withoat  a pear, 

For  crowiDg  loud,  the  nobk  einmtielter 
So  bight  her  cock,  whose  siuging  didatiipasa 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

JJryden.  The  Cock  and  the  Foa, 
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tiAVT  Vfon  Ak  Ae  whole  conncil  SA  eo  Uie  •ereoleeatli  of  AH» 
IMsTttneeloMJwly  rfoUc,  xhaX  It  wm  oeceieery  to  tell 
• year  of  eA«/ry  lemU  for  raUiof  «uch  a »uBi  u Ae  Kwf  a 
. occasloaa  required.  . . 

■"V-^  UkUfry  •/  i*e  part  ii.  book  L 

"neat  [Ckrirtmaaae  carollea]  were  fwlaJ  cAmiuqh*  for  enliveainf 
Ae  oierrimcnU  of  the  Chrirtnia*  celebrity  \ and  ooUuch  religioo* 
toon  aa  are  current  at  tbU  day  with  tbc  common  people  ander 
Ae  aame  tlUe,  and  which  were  aobatituted  by  Aoae  eoemka  of 
laAoceot  and  uaefol  mirAi  the  Puntana. 

tParfM.  HiMfry  •/ &n^Umd.  /’oe/ry,  »ec.  M. 

We  olierrved,  AaS  Acy  uaed  io  be  well  pleaeed  wiA  hearinf 
Ae  eiea#  of  our  two  )*oan#  new  Zealaodera,  which  conakAd 
raAer  in  mere  atrengA,  than  in  melody  of  expreeaiom 

Ceed.  Vnyrnge,  book  U.  ch.  IX.  ToL  v. 

- — Rerumc  Ae  lyre, 

CUiMtreu  divine,  and  every  Briton  call 
Ita  melody  to  bear. 

LftuUam.  On  Readimg  AfiM  Carteret  Potmt. 
O'er  Ae  atpolchre  profound 
E’en  now,  wlA  arching  acalpture  crown'd, 
lie  plana  the  cAamtrw't  coral  ahrine, 

TIm  daily  dirge,  and  ritea  divine. 

IF«rr«n.  TA<  Graar  •/  Kiitf  jirthmr. 

A CaANTity,  M in  tbe  above  quotation  from  Shak* 
•peare,  was  a Utile  chapel  or  particular  altar  in  a 
church,  endowed  with  landa  and  revenues  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  Priests  to  pray  for  tbe  release 
of  the  souls  of  the  founder  or  his  friends  from  pur- 
gatory. All  Chantries  were  dissolved  by  1 Edward  VI. 
14.  Of  their  extent  in  England  at  that  time,  some 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  number  returned  to 
the  King's  Commissioners  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul.  Tliere  was  no  less  than  forty-seven  Chan- 
tries in  that  single  church. 

Tbe  English  Cathedral  CdAirrs,  as  applied  to  the 
Psalms,  divide  each  verse  into  two  parts.  Tbe  first 
consists  of  three  measures,  the  second  of  four.  Doable 
Chants  Ake  two  verses,  and  consist  of  four  strains. 
CHAOS,  "t  Choot,  properly,  is  a vast  gap,  cos- 
Crx'otick,  >tushiatu»;  but  afterwards,  r«u&  iadi- 
Chaos-like.  J gettaque  mofex,  (see  the  example  from 
Saodyt’s  Opid,)  from  the  ancient  gape,  to 

open.  See  the  Chapter  on  AKTXDiLtiviAM  Histoet  in 
the  Historical  division  of  this  work. 

A huge,  confused  or  disorderly  heap  j a measureless, 
shapeless  moss. 

They  breukiog  forA  wlA  rude  TBrulimeat, 

From  sll  foarr  Mita  of  beuum,  doe  rage  fidl  sere, 
ABd'tessc  Ae  cleepe*,  sod  teare  tbe  ftrmameat. 

And  all  tbe  world  confouod  wiA  wide  rprorc. 

As  If  Instead  Acreof,  Acy  eAaat  would  restore. 

Sptmer.  Paerie  Qmtem,  book  V.  can.  9.  St.  S3. 

As  yet  Ail  world  was  net,  aad  olaar  wUd 

Retga'd  where  Aese  bear' os  aow  rowl,  where  earth  now  rests 

Upon  her  center  pois'd. 

Afif/M.  Para^lut  Lait^  book  v.  I.  577. 

The  sea,  Ae  eatA  aU-coveriag  bearen  uafram'd 
One  face  had  nature,  which  Aey  cAeAi  nam'd  i 
An  uadigested  lump,  a barren  ^d, 

MTherw  larring  seeds  of  Aangs  Ul-joyn'd  aboad. 

Saa4yt.  Grid.  Mrtam*rpkoae$,  book  L fol.  1. 
We  have  now  represented  the  troe  scheme  aod  eowUtioa  of 
cAsm/  how  all  the  particles  would  be  disunited  | aiKl  what  vast 
Alerrals  of  empty  space  would  lie  betweua  each. 

Srrmamt  7. 

Here  hilh  and  rales,  Ae  woodland  and  die  plain ; 

Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again ; 

Not  rAae«-/iSf  together  ernah'd  and  bruis'd. 

But.  aa  tbe  world,  harmooloualy  confused ; 

Where  order  In  vsnety  we  see, 

And  where,  Aougb  ill  Aings  differ,  all  agree. 

P»fe.  Hlmdsvr  Farttt, 
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Out  of  thk  eiaat  ot  mingled  purposes  and  cssualtlea,  Ae  aa-  CHAOS- 
clent  poeU,  according  to  Ae  Uwt  which  enstom  had  nrescrlbcd,  ^ 
selected,  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  Aclr  absurdities}  CHAP, 
•ooie  Ae  momralous  vic-lasituaca  of  life,  sad  some  die  lighter 
occarrcoces  j some  Ac  terroum  of  disttrss,  and  some  the  gaieties  ^ ~ 

of  prosperity.  JmUma.  Prrfact  ta  SAalkt^rr. 

la  these  early  and  unrebaed  agei  Ae  iarring  parts  of  a certain 
rkmtitk  constlAtioD  supported  ibclr  several  pretensions  hy  Ac 
sword.  Bmrmt.  *4  VintUeaiiom  af  yataral  Saritty» 

CHAP,  n.  from  A.  S.  yppan,  ge-^ppan,  to  open,  to 
gape.  Gap  and  chap  vary  only  by  pronouncing  ch  in 
the  one  and  g in  the  other. 

To  cAop  is  to  ojtcn;  and  is  applied,  particularly, 
when  the  cold  breaks  the  cootinuUy  of  the  skin  | 


causes  gaps,  openings,  or  separations  in  it. 

When  tbe  heat  of  lust  hath  shriveled  up  Ac  eonscienee  InA 
wouada  and  clefts,  (m  rain  on  earth  that's  cAapp'tl)  repentant  tears 
wlU  mi  up  all  those  chasms.  Prttkam,  JUaairr,  six. 

It  cnrelb  cllfU  and  

Hvltand.  PhaU^  vol.  U.  fol.  161. 

Refresh'd  with  heat,  tbe  ladies  sought  around 
For  vlrtuooa  kerbs,  which  gather'd  from  the  ground, 

They  sqncea'd  tbe  juice  and  cooling  oiutment  made, 

Wbrnb  on  sun-hurat  cheeks,  and  durir  ekapt  Aina  they  laid. 

Jirydem.  The  flawtr  amd  the  L<af. 

Chap,  r.  "t  Applied  tu  those  parts  of  the  face, 
Cba^pless,  Which,  by  their  separation,  open,  *c. 
Cua'ppallbk.J  the  mouth.  Also  tbe  c/iop*  or  ciuipi 
of  a river,  of  the  British  Channel,  &c.  where  the  mouth 
or  entrance  opent  between  the  opposite  bonks  or  shores 
into  the  river  or  channel. 

Aod  wbea  he  ppea  full  gredUie 
UQthrifUc  thirst  to  slake, 

The  river  wasteih  speedilie, 
and  awaywanle  go«s  Ae  lake  i 
Thai  all  Ui«  Iteour  frr>m  bis  lipe 
Aaddryed  rhapt  away  U slips. 

TarierriU,  TAt  Ijoatt  aUaiaiag  Kit  ffwA 

Aad  wlA  my  maolcs  blood 

Imbrud  tltcir  iiercc  deuowriog  cAmpptt 

And  forced  me  to  clime 

TliU  tree,  where  1 i^rabappy  man  !) 

Ob  leaues  bane  fed  long  time. 

Warmer,  book  L cku  V. 

While  she  Aus  musing  sat,  ran  from  Ae  wood 
An  angry  lion  to  Ae  cryat^  springs, 

Near  to'Aat  place  ; who  coaing  from  his  food. 

Uia  cAap*  were  all  besmeard  wiAcrinuon  blood. 

Cawley,  Pyramtu  and  TAuAe. 

Haji.  Why  e'en  m : and  now  my  Lady  Wormes  ekapltttt^  aod 
knockt  aboBt  Ae  maaard  wiA  a sexton’s  spade. 

SAmktpearr.  f<d.277. 

pat-  Heaven  further  U } 

For  till  Aey  be  key -cold  dead,  ther’s  bo  traatlag  of 'ta, 
Whate'r  they  seem,  or  bowsoe'r  Acy  rairy  it, 

T^l  they  be  rAap'fatn,  and  Aelr  longues  at  peace. 
Bttnunant  and  PUteher.  TAe  wild-gaat*  VAtur,  act  tv.  K.  3. 

Aa  when  A'  impatient  grey-bound,  slipt  from  far. 

Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  Ae  fearful  hare, 

.She  iB  her  speed  docs  all  her  safety  lay } 

And  be  wiA  double  speed  pursues  Ac  prey ; 

O'er  nins  her  at  tbe  atuing  turn,  and  licks 
His  eAapt  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  Ac  fliz. 

Vrydem.  7>am^armuiiian  af  Dapkat^  tfc. 

The  tumor  reached  to  tlic  neck,  but  did  not  ncem  much  A 
swell  under  tbe  cA«p,  Ae  epiglottis  with  Ae  rfM«/«  imryagit^ 
which  remained  gapiog.  was  protruded  almost  to  Ae  furtb^  end 
of  Ae  ntther-cAep. 

Baytf,  Pmeamatlcdf  EsperlmraUt  4'c.  eip.  2, 
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**•  Fr.  chfippe,  the  chapcp  or  locket  of 
lc,  >a  scabbard.  Cot^nve.  macro 


CnA>EL»y, 

CiA^riaiM, 

COA>LAIN*CV, 

Cha'plaivauip, 

CnA^PLAINBlBB, 

CuaVlbt,  n. 


CHAPE,  n 

Cba'pbac 

CnA^PBLBSs.J  ferreus.  S^kitmcr.  And  the  Fr.  cAopeoa, 
ii  a hat,  hood,  or  bonnet  for  the  head.  See  Cap. 

ThU  U MotMieur  Parmllt!*,  tbe  niliuriit,  that  vm 

hia  oiro  phra«e — that  hatl  the  whole  theorkke  of  warre  La  the 
kaot  of  bil  scarfe,  and  the  prartiw  in  the  r<Wj*e  of  hb  dafver. 

tf  W/  /Aa/  £mtU  WVM,  foil  247. 

He  bad  a paiye  that  rode  bebjrnde  byro,  beapjrnjrr  on  hit  bred 
a eAa/ev-r  of  MonUhao,  brijfbt  and  elerc  ahyayafe  a^yoat  tbe 
soaoe.  /"roirMr/.  Cr/myr/t,  cb.  clzixrll. 

On  hla  hedde  a cAtptav  Monlabln  with  a rich  corouall,  the  fold 
of  tbe  (Afjtfatt  waa  liord  with  criinaen  aatteo. 

Ora/UM.  Hmrj  rUl.  The  fifth  Ytrt. 

An  oldr  ruatr  aword  Uoe  out  of  tbe  tmro  artnory,  with  a bro< 
keo  bill  and  ehopeUua. 

Shahtfitarr  Tesuii^  af  tht  Skma,  fol.  219, 
CIIA'PEL,  o.  Yr-chapelit  ; It.  capeUa  j Sp, 

ChaVki.,  n.  irapiUa  j Dutch,  kaptUf,  Much 
hao  been  written  u(>on  this  word, 
especially  by  Du  Cange  and  Me- 
nage i but  Spelman  appears  to 
have  traced  it  most  satisfactorily. 
He  dcrive.<*  it  a Ciceroneano  caps^ 
(SceCAPsi7LK,)ef  Plinianoropae/fd; 
S tliminato.  Capetla,  pro  cittd,  Mcrinio  seu  reposUorio  ; 
a chest,  a repository,  tc.  in  which  the  reliques  of  the 
martyrs  were  preserved;  then  for  any  building,  in 
which  these  caprll<t  of  relh|ues  were  laid ; and  again 
for  any  sacred  place  or  place  of  prayer.  Those,  be  adds, 
were  first  called  capcllani  or  chapfohta,  who  hivl  the 
care  of  these  capelLie  of  reliques  ; then  those,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  sacred  place  w here  these  npeil/r  were 
placed  or  deposited  ; and  at  length,  all  who  ministred 
in  sacred  offices ; cleria,  neutpe,  el  $a<erdoUt.  Spelman, 
Giosi.  jtrchaiol. 

On  alrpr  tope  be  felle,  ye  Nieuen  bifor  him  ran, 

Him  puubl  in  hit  chaptUe  be  ww»  wltbcratra  roan, 

He  aoa  be  eanh  no  herd.  R.  Bninne,  p.  93. 

I teifh  ballca  fal  beyirb  end  bowMs  fol  noble, 

Chambrts,  ebynmeyw,  aad  ekajteiaa  ftey. 

Port  Pttnkmam,  Credt,  t. 

They  ibapea  her  rinpefortr*. 

Id.  n,  i)i. 

Aad  wban  be  rode,  men  mifhtebia  bride!  berc 
Gaafeliaf  La  a wbLatUaf  wiad  M clere 
And  eke  at  lowde.  ea  doth  the  bell*. 

CAatierr.  The  Pralagm,  T.  171. 

“ ' “ ■—  If  I roaie  hir  ledc 

Unto  tbt  chapelt,  and  afaioe. 

Tbaa  La  aoi  all  mv  wey  La  rayae. 

dew  er.  Cat^.  ^iau,  book  Iv.  fol.  69. 
Flahsrsn  bea  the  iterU't  ckmppeleinet,  that  ever  ainB«n  Placebo. 

CAmrer.  The  Pertaaet  Tale,  toI.  il.  p.  336, 

He  void  bare  ben  right  fayae 
^ bane  bea  a chaplaym. 

Shrttea.  R'hy  came  yt  aat  ta  Caart, 

ButBidiop  Banrt,  upy  M tkb  book,  nnopUlm  u tke  Bidrap 
of  Londoa,  that  biic4«p/aie,  (R.  Altbana,  lately  Proctor  of  Oxoo.) 
^«ild  lioeoae  each  a book  fail  of  tCttirUity,  wbemipoa  the  eaLd 
Mr.  Ahhaa  was  foraed  to  iboIm  a tubnieiiow  or  reewoiatien. 

I^aad.  Mhemm  Qaam,,  toI.  ii.  fol.  1000. 
Moreover,  b«r  Hlgbsease,  with  the  advLco  of  the  Coondll 
Moresaid,  bath  atatuted  aad  ordaLoed,  that  annnctlt,  naarlee,  aad 
bgrrooghi,  or  other  tovae*  of  thia  rcalme,  at 
wall  pertaiaiag  to  ehaptainnes,  prtbeodariea,  at  to  frleri,  Ac. 

^flax.  Hittary  a/ the  Refanmat%on,(^. 

*1*  » tUipUag  divine  or  two  of  theta 
Deviy'SeOf  a pr^Uooen,  that  uiuaJly  cone  econtbur  from  tbe 
uuTcniiy,  sod  lie  her*  no  lame  leftrt  to  pop  Lot*  the  BeCheeds 
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of  tome  knight’a  ehapUintiup,  where  they  briBg  grace  to  hit  good 
cheer,  but  uo  peace  or  beiiedkiioa  cite  to  bit  buoM:  j tbeae 
the  clumparty,  be  ccMUributcd  the  law,  and  both  juioed  in  the 

Laeteriaa, 

^ wt  op  a chapUt  or  ahrioe  with 
an  image  la  it,  a^  that  image  the  image  of  uoc  of  the  KjyptUn 
Kings,  under  the  title  of  Mara. 

Hemmend.  Para^raet.  AtU,  ch.  rn.  r.  43. 

Old  Sir  HarboUc  Grunatoa  lived  itill,  to  the  mat  iadknation 
of  the  court;  when  the  fifth  of  November,  being  gusoowder 

^the  Rolk  I beeged  the  marter  of  the  Rolla  to  escutr  ihta 
^ preaeWog;  for  that  day  le^  ««  to  preach  egnlaa,  popSy. 
aad  It  wat  isdoccat  not  to  do  it.  ^ 

Harart.  Own  TTmcr.  CharJe*  IT.  Anna,  1684. 

“r  in  tb.  Voortiont, 

•nd  told  b»n  h.  ^ » lU.  lb.,  b,  bon.  b.  b«I  not  Ion,  to  lint  I 
ind  tbu  ^ ronid  not  di.  id  ,ol,t  whboiit  uliln,  m.  Mrdon  for 
M IDWP  r.li.  Urf  injunoo,  Ibion  u be  confrMed  to' b.rc  uld  of 
ntn,  unce  mj  but  embu.,  in  Hotbud. 

Sir  b'po.  Ttoft,.  Urmtmfnm  16JJ  >o  1678. 
Wbet.  JOB  old  tlTM  bend  o'er  n pbire  of  rrmt 
And,  Mirmn,  dude  . ud  renuin., 

Wbti.  yiu  K.tb'd  poplu  tkron,b  tbe  window  wane. 
And,  twinbig  twiad,  tbe  botry  web  .iintidn.. 

UukU.  PeUf,  « Eltgf. 

TTMlomtioB.  be  [Spr.,]  took  order.,  ud  by  Cowlew’. 

,U  ,0.8.  to  tbe  Duke  of  BnckioeblL. 

'L!??  il'  f"*  “ ^ RcbMrul  Ha 

*i“  rAep/ef.  to  til.  Kin*.  y.diu«,.  Uft  ff  Apret. 

Some  amUDement  may  be  derived  from  the  hallu- 
cination, of  the  Civilian,  and  Critic,  on  the  etrmoloirr 
of  the  word  Ciiapki..  Minihew  and  Con  el  hold  that 
It  I,  o copinido  Xdoo.  m Loicor.  Spelman,  beaidoa 

,1.-1  “’•“'■'i  gi",  another  a uraixia 

pelb^  quitui  allare  trgehaluri  and  Matthew  Faria, 
^cbbiahop  Williams,  and  other,,  a Capd  D.  Martini 
the  hood  of  St.  Sfartin,  which  the  Merovingian 
Kings  carried  about  with  them  a,  a precious  relic, 
always  Klying  matin,  and  vespers  in  the  booth  which 
contained  it.  The  Archbishop  had  little  veneration 
for  this  wlic  j for  one  of  the  mi«lemeanours  urged 
against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  was,  that  be  had 
" wickedly  jested  on  St.  Martin's  hood." 

CKaprU  af  Eaie  are  Chajwls  erected  in  large  parishea 
for  the  eiue  of  those  who  lived  at  a distaocc  from  the 
mother  church.  These  generally  are  licensed  only  for 
praymg  and  preaching.  Baptism  must  be  administered, 
and  marriages  and  burials  performed  in  the  parochial 
church.  Private  Chapels  in  the  house,  of  noblemeu 
and  others,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  those  persona 
to  whom  they  belong,  may  be  erected  without  leave 
of  the  Bishop,  need  sot  be  conseerateil,  and  are  not 
Sul^ct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ordinary.  Free  Cha- 
pels are  built  from  monies  bequeathed  or  given  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  maintain  their  own  Ministeis. 
Parochial  Chapels  have  tbe  right  of  christening  and 
burial,  and  dilfor  in  nothing  from  churches  but  in 
the  want  of  rectory  and  endowments. 

The  King.  Queen,  Prince,  Princess,  and  any  of  the 
King’s  chiidrea,  brothere,  sisters,  uncles  or  aunts, 
may  retain  aa  many  CaseLuxa  ai  they  please.  An 
Archbishop,  eight ; a Oake  or  Bishop,  six  ; Marqness 
or  Earl,  five  j Viacoant,  four)  Baron,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  or  Lord  Chancellor,  three  j Duchess,  Mar- 
chioness, Countess,  Baroness,  being  widows,  Trea- 
surer and  Comptroller  of  the  King's  house,  the  King's 
Secretary,  Dean  of  the  Chapel,  Almoner,  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  two  I the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  one.  Each 
of  these  may  purchase  a license  or  dispensation  to 
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CHAP-  bold  two  bcneficrx  vt/A  Hereof «ou/«,  21  HenryVIlI.  IS. 

'Fhc  Kind's  Chaplain  may  hold  os  many  benefices  in 
CHAP-  Kin^t  as  the  Kin^  shall  Chink  fit  to  bestow 
MAN.  on  him.  'Hic  temporal  Courts  do  not  enforce  the  forty- 
first  C’anon,  which  stipulates  that  the  person  ohtainiog; 
the  dispensation  should  be  at  least  a Master  of  Arts  in 
one  of  the  Universities } and  that  the  benefices  be  not 
farther  distant  than  thirty  miles  from  each  other.  Each 
of  the  twelve  Jud^s,  the  King^’s  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
King’s  Chamber,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ihichy  of 
Lancaster,  may  appoint  one  Chaplain,  who  while 
actually  attendant  upon  their  persons,  is  excused  from 
residence  on  any  benefice  which  be  bolds,  but  is  not 
entitled  to  a dispensation  to  hold  two  benefices. 

A Chaplain  is  retained  by  letters  testimonial  tinder 
hand  and  seal,  and  cannot  be  disqualified  by  the  sim- 
ple displeasure  of  his  patron.  Ibe  Chaplaincy  ceases 
with  the  death  or  attainder  of  the  person  qufldifyiog  \ 
but  when  a Chaplain  bus  acce[»tcd  a second  benefice 
before  his  Lord  dies  or  is  attainted,  his  dispensatioa 
continues  in  force  afterwards. 

CU.APLET,  H.  Fr.  chaplet^  from  the  liat.  ei^i,  A 
garland  or  wreath  for  the  head. 

Aad  where  thet  mche  one  goth  oboat 
To  fore  the  felreet  of  the  roate, 

Where  M tfaei  iitten  all  s reire, 

There  wUle  )ie  mnite  his  body  shewe, 

His  eroked  kempt,  and  tfaerrpoa  set 
An  cache,  with  a 

Gmrer.  Am.,  book  T.  fob  123. 

Cal,  CbrtsteUa,  Philema,  the  ikapUtI  Ithocles, 

Upoo  the  wln^  of  fame,  the  sto^lar 
Acd  ebewa  fnrtone  of  nn  high  attempt, 

Is  borae  so  past  the  etew  of  rommon  siffht. 

That  I myself,  with  mine  own  haods  have  wrought^ 

To  crown  thy  temples,  this  proTinrial  farlaxul ; 

Acerpt,  wear,  and  enjuy  it  as  our  gift 
Deserv'd,  not  porrhas'd. 

F*rd.  The  Br»hfm  He«rt,  act  I.  SC.  3. 

I I lloart-hradml  fmsts 

Fall  ie  the  Cresh  lap  of  Um  criuisoa  roar, 

And  oa  old  tlycms  cliinne  and  Ide  crowise, 

Ao  odorous  ekaplet  of  sweet  sommer  hods. 

It  as  in  moekry  set. 

,9Aiubpr«rv.  Afidnomwr  Jffighi'M  l>rtam,  fbl.  149. 

Attir'd  ia  mantles  all  the  koiebta  are  saeo. 

That  iTStifl'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green: 

Their  of  their  ladles  colours  were, 

Compoa'd  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  fhelrihhiSDghair. 

I>rf4t$k.  Tkt  Flowar  •mi  the  Ltmf, 


In  5<nrrie  [Syria]  whUon  dwelt  a compagnle, 

Uf  eheifnmen  rich,  and  Iheito  sad  aad  tnwe, 

That  wUie  were  senico  bir  spicerie, 

Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  ofhewe. 

Ckau€*r,  The  Man  •/  i^awe$  Tate,  ▼. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  malsters  of  that  fort 
Han  sbapen  hem  from  Rome  for  to  wende. 

Were  it  for  ehapmmnhmaH  or  for  disport. 

Id.  /kr. 

And  more  yll 

Of  ckapmenhoit  he  foade  the  waye. 

And  eke  to  coygae  the  money 
Uf  stiadrry  mctall. 

Citm>er.  Cvt^.  Am.  book  It.  CoL  77, 

■■  Bui  ia  there  hope.  Sir, 

He  has  sot  me  a good  rkaptramam, 

AfaiSm^er.  The  ftrnegada,  act  iU.  tC.  3. 
Through  ev'ry  climate,  and  to  cv’ry  gale, 

TUaj  laach  tM  cargo,  aod  expand  the  sail } 

Wide,  with  their  name,  tlwlr  repistatinn  grew. 

And  to  Ihair  mart  concarring  edw/mten  drew. 

Br—kei.  The  Mam  Lamta  Tmla. 

For  you  are  to  ooiwidor  theaa  critical  rl.^ 

Do  not  lUie  to  be  ambb'd ; you  nsay  rentore  perliapo, 

An  amendment,  where  they  can  are  somewhat  amiff . 

But  may  raise  their  ill  blo^  if  yon  circulate  this. 

Bfram.  CrUUmi  Remarkt,  Sfe, 

CHA'PTER,  V.  Fr.  cAoptfre;  It.  coTn/oioj  Low 
Csa'ptbk,  n.  >L«t  Mpi/uium,  from  caput,  tb< 
CttA^PTSB-Boris.  J bead.  It  U applied  to 
The  divisions  of  a book  into  headi,  or  principal  sub- 
jects } to  an  assembly  of  Acodsor  chicfii  of  the  church. 

The  verb  is  used  by  Dryden  os  the  Fr.  cAnptlrcr,  to 
school,  to  correct,  to  reprove  ; i.  e.  to  act  the  part,  to 
perform  the  part  or  office  of  the  heotU  or  chiefs  of  the 
church. 

And  ha  weld  fre^e  a felnsd  mandement, 

Aad  tompae  hem  to  the  ehwpitre  botlie  two, 

Aod  pUi  the  man,  aad  let  the  wench  go. 

Chametr,  The  h'reria  Tale,  v.  6943. 

Vnto  as  UUe  porpote  he  tp4dcth  an  other  peuyahe  ehmpitfr  after, 
in  whwbe  becauae  he  would  yet  falae  hare  k some  necesaary, 
that  there  should  be  such  a feling  faith,  hatelletb  vs  a long  tale, 
that  the  faith  whichdepkteth  vjmn  another  man's  mouth  is  weakc. 

Sir  ThamMM  Mart.  Werkee,  fol.  794. 

Also  all  through  the  storleoftheBritoni.wherelD  hefollowcth 
Oeffrev  of  Moamoeth,  I baoe  caaaed  hie  slorie  to  he  eoafemd 
with  Getferies,  and  noted  in  the  ekapiterg  in  the  maririnc,  where 
out  the  matter  is  taken.  Fmkpan.  /’n/««-r,  vuJ.  L p.  31. 

And  err  rtirlyp  of  Mayvyerefl,  rhauneellinir  to  Peter  of  Ue- 
seignen,  Icynge  of  Cypres,  wrote  o«  hit  tomhe  as  it  fnloweth,  the 
copy  wberuf  Is  Id  y*  ehap^tre  home  of  the  freer  Celestynes  la 
Parse.  Fraiuan,  Cromycte,  eh.  xl. 


m.1. 


Yet  let  not  man  too  much  presuase, 

Tliough  ^c'd  with  beauty's  fairest  bloom, 

Though  far  superior  strength  reaowii’d 
Though  with  trinmpbal  vkapirtt  crown'd, 
a IT  esr.  The  Bleatmth  AWms  Oie, 


At  Canterbury  diey  bring  him  into  the  eknpter^hamee,  where 
the  Earl  of  Gloceeter  staadrlh  forth  ia  the  midst,  calla  out  the 
Earl,  not  by  the  name  of  King,  but  Richard  lUrl  of  Comwal, 
srho  la  a rererent  manner  coming  forth,  tnkelh  hU  oath  ia  Uiese 
words.  BMttr.  Umry  lit. 


CHAPM.AN,  *\  A.  S,  eeapmon  | Dutch,  Aoop- 

Cha'pman-bood,  >DiaN;  Gcr.  from^pan, 

Cha'pwoman.  J to  tmflick,  bsj^oixt,  buy,  or  sell : 
and  man. 

Any  one,  who  trafficks,  bargains, ^uys  or  sells 
Chap  is  sometioies  in  common  speech  used  alone  { 
and  U also  applied  to  one  who  U pecolisr  in  hU  deal- 
ings, In  his  coiulttct. 

ns  ooea  quay  be  if  h was  yherborwed.  w*  an  hep  of  ehapmem. 

Jcb  arcs  aad  rifted  here  oiales. 

Piera  Ptaakmam*  Fiaiam,  p,  99. 


He  more  than  once  emlgne  him  tor  the  inconstaaey  of  hit 
judgment,  aad  ekmplcri  even  his  own  Aratue  on  the  aame  head  ; 
sbemng  by  many  examples,  produced  from  their  actions,  bow 
msny  mlseriies  they  had  mth  ocrasinned  to  the  Grecians. 

J?tyiem.  The  CAarvrtrr  a/  Palphiua, 

CUAFULTEPEQUE,  a place  celebrated  in  Mexican 
hbtory,  and  situated  near  the  metropolis  of  that 
country.  It  was  the  resting  place  of  the  Aztees  in 
their  migration  from  the  north,  and  signified  in  their 
language  the  /£//  of  Oraufwpptrs,  or  Mountain  of  the 
J,ocuftM,  which  forms  a very  proimnent  object  In 
the  hieroglyphic  painting  of  the  History  of  the  World 
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CHAPUL-  given  in  Gemelli  Cattri’s  GirotUl  Ufontio.  Oiapiilte- 
TEP^UE  pcque  was  consequently  a sacred  place,  and  selected  as 
CHAR'  ^ ^ temple,  and  subsequently  for  a palace 

CX)AU  Montezuma  the  Superb  j it  is  surrounded  by  an- 
cient  cypresses,  and  celebrated  fur  the  mag:niticent 
Tjcw  from  its  summit.  Here  the  Emperors  of  Mexico 
were  buried,  nod  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,”  as  Oage  in  his  *Swrrry  o/"  the  H'ett  Indie* 
observes,  " it  was  to  the  Spanini^s  the  Esrttrinll  of 
America,  were  the  Viccroyes  that  die  are  allso  interred. 
Here  is  a sumptuous  palace  built  with  many  faire 
gardens  and  devises  of  waters,  and  ponds  of  fish, 
whither  the  Viccroyes  and  the  gentry  of  Mexico  do 
resort  for  their  recreation.  The  riches  here  belonging 
to  the  Viccroyes  chappcil  are  thought  to  be  worth 
above  a million  of  crowns/* 

It  is  at  present  famous  fur  an  aqueduct,  originally 
built  by  Montezuma,  which  conveys  the  waters  from  a 
spot  three  miles  distant  into  the  city,  and  of  which  that 
observant  early  traveller  Gage  gives  the  following 
notice,  "the  water  springeth  out  of  a little  hill,  at 
the  fool  whereof  formerly  stood  two  statues  or  images, 
wrought  in  stone  with  their  targets  and  lancet,  the 
one  of  Montezuma,  the  other  of  Axaiaca  his  father. 
The  water  is  bniught  from  tliencc  to  this  da?  in  two 
pipes  built  upon  arches  of  bricks  and  stone  like  a fair 
bridge;  and  when  one  pipe  is  foul,  then  all  the  water 
is  conveyed  into  the  other,  till  the  first  be  made  clean.” 
De  Soils  also  mentions  this  aqueduct  in  his  third  book, 
and  praises  Montezuma’s  skill  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  erected  j avery  large  cistemhaving  l>een built  at 
the  source  of  w’atcr,  and  from  this  a bridge  or  wall  of 
•tone,  with  the  two  canals  mentioned  by  Gage,  led 
the  water  to  the  whole  city.  Herrera  likewise,  in  the 
seventh  book  of  his  second  Decades,  gives  a very  accu- 
rate account  of  this  piece  of  Mexican  architecture. 
CHAR,  \ A.  S.  cyran,  acyran,  to  turn,  turn 
CnA'acoAL.  / about,  turn  backwards  and  forwards. 
''Char-coal  is  wood  Cursed  coal  by  fire.”  Tooke,  «.  191. 
In  Chapman's  Odyttey,  book  iii.  fol.  44,  we  find,  " then 
Nestor  broil'd  them  on  the  coie-fara’d  wood. 

The  fault  b hm  that  made  me  |>o  aatray ; 

He  needs  tmist  wonder  that  has  lost  hu  way  i 
GniltleM  1 am ; she  did  this  chaDve  proroke, 

Aad  madiC  that  rAorcM/  which  to  har  was  oak. 

C'«mr.  The  5^«nl. 

Hb  profMaion  beins  to  make  chymical  medicines  in  quantity, 
ohhffcs  him  to  kcq»  irreat  and  coasUnt  fires,  and  did  pat  him 
upon  finding  a way  of  eAmrrimg  aea-coal,  wherein  it  b in  about 
three  hours  or  Icsa,  without  poU  or  resacU,  brought  to  cimreoat/ 
of  which  haring,  for  roriodtieb  take,  mi^«  him  taks  out  aoBW 


pieces,  and  cool  them  in  my  preasore,  1 found  them  apoa  betak- 
ing to  appear  well  rAn/r’dL 

Uajfle.  A'o/vra/  PhU«tophf,  luttay  r.  part  iL 

Lore  b a fire  that  bums  and  aparcla. 

In  man,  aa  aat'rally  aa  in  ckart^U, 

Which  sooty  rbymbts  stop  In  holes, 

Wlien  out  uf  wood  they  extract  roaU  { 

So  lorm  should  thrir  passions  choke, 

Tlist  though  they  burn  they  msy  not  smoke. 

DmiUr.  Uuiihrtu,  part  iL  cTTi  1. 

CiTAacoAL  has  been  defined  " a half-burnt  animal 
or  vegetable  substance,”  but  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  it  is  the  residuum  after  either  of  these 
substances  has  undergone  a sort  of  distillation.  If 
a piece  of  wood  be  sufficiently  heated  it  will  in  the 
first  instance  i>art  with  the  water,  the  oily  and  resinous 
particles  which  it  may  contain,  and  then  by  the  free 
access  of  atmospheric  air  it  will  he  almost  entirely 
dissipated,  the  carbon  uniting  with  the  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  these  gases 
escaping,  leave  only  the  minute  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  or  ash  which  the  wood  originally  contained. 
But  if  the  air  be  excluded  this  combination  is  prevented, 
and  the  black  matter  which  remains  is  called  Charcoal. 

Having  under  the  wordCABBON  said  something  upon 
the  chemical  element  of  which  Charcoal  principally  con- 
sists, it  will  be  expected  Utat  in  this  place  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  the  manofhetureand  economical  uses 
of  this  substance.  The  process  of  preparing  ordinary 
wood  Charcoal,  though  it  may  vary  slightly  in  differ- 
ent places  and  countries,  consists  for  the  most  port  in 
preparing  a pile  of  wood,  of  which  the  pieces  must 
not  be  too  large,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
set  on  fire  from  its  lowest  part.  This  pile  or  mound 
of  several  feet  in  diameter  is  covered  with  turf,  having 
the  grassy  side  towards  the  wood,  and  over  all  a suf- 
ficient coating  of  damp  earth  to  prevent  the  access  uf 
the  air.  At  first  certain  small  holes  are  left  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke,  and  to  facilitate  the  complete 
ignition  of  the  mass;  but  when  this  purpose  is  effi^tcd 
the  apertures  are  closed,  all  further  combustion  is 
prevented,  and  the  heap  is  left  to  cool. 

For  more  delicate  purposes,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  a more  complete  and  scientific 
process  is  adopted,  by  submitting  the  wood  to  actual 
distillation  in  dose  iron  cylinders  or  ovens.  By  this 
method  Charcoal  of  equal  raodness  is  produced  from 
all  species  of  wood,  but  there  exists  a considerable 
difference  in  the  quantities  obtained.  The  following 
are  the  results  of  some  experiments  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Mushet,  Phil  Mag.  vol.  iii. 


100  parts  of  Lignum  Vitee  afforded  of  Charcoal  of  a greyish  colour  resembling  oak. 


Mahogany  . . . . 25-4  tinged  with  brown,  spongy,  firm. 

Laburnum 24*5  ,,  velvet  black,  compact,  very  hard. 

Chestnut  23-2  „ glossy  black,  compact,  firm. 

Oak  22*6  „ black,  close,  very  firm. 

American  Black  B^ch  21*4  „ fine  black,  compact,  remarkably  hard. 

Holly 19*9  doll  black,  loose,  bulky. 

Sycamore  19*7  „ fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

Walnut  20*6  „ dull  black,  close,  firm. 


Beech 19*9 

American  Maple. ... ..  19*9 

Norway  Pine 19*2 

Elm 19  5 

Sallow 18*4 


dull  black,  spongy,  firm, 
dull  black,  spongy,  firm, 
shining  black,  bulky,  very*  soft, 
fine  black,  moderately  firm, 
velvet  black,  bulky,  loose,  soft. 


Ash J7-9  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Birch  velvet  black,  bulky,  firm. 

Scottish  pine 16*4  „ tinged  with  brown,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 
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Animal  Charcoal  ia  of  a closer  texture,  but  differ* 
only  from  that  of  ve^table  substances  in  the  nature 
of  the  impurities  which  accompany  it.  That  which 
is  most  in  use  colled  irory  black,  is  procured  by  the 
incineration  or  close  distillation  of  ivory,  or  the  boms 
and  bones  of  animals,  and  often  contains  a consider- 
able quantity  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  the  impurity  of  the  latter  kind  consists  of  very 
minute  portions  of  metal,  alkali,  ami  earth. 

Lamp  black  may  be  consider^  the  purest  form  in 
which  Charcoal  is  met  with  in  commerce.  The  tur- 
pentine manufacturers  prepare  it  in  the  larf^t  quan- 
tities by  distilling  the  resinous  residuum  from  which 
the  turpentine  has  been  drawn  off.  A pipe  from  the 
furnace  conducts  the  dense  smoke  arising  from  this 
distillation  into  a chamber  bung  with  sacking,  to  this 
the  lamp  black  attaches  itself,  and  is  simply  shaken  off 
for  sale. 

The  properties  of  Charcoal,  which  are  strictly  Che- 
mical, will  be  found  in  the  General  Treatise  on  that 
subject.  As  a convenient  fuel,  wherever  smoke  is  to 
be  avoided  it  stands  unrivalletl,  with  the  additional 
properly  of  having  a strong  tendency  to  remove  fetid 
odours  i but  it  should  never  be  employed  in  small  or 
close  rooms,  without  a sufficient  ventUatioo,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  formed  by  its  combustion,  is  fatal 
to  animal  life.  Its  hardness,  and  the  minute  state  of 
division  to  which  it  may  he  reduced,  render  it  a valu- 
able polishing  substance  to  the  instrument-makers. 
The  same  {>roperties  recommend  it  for  a tooth-powder, 
while  its  singular  antiseptic  virtue  enables  it  to  remove 
the  fetor  arising  from  a carious  tooth.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  Orhla,  ns  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  me- 
tallic poisons.  Though  little  used  at  present,  it  has 
been  recommended  fis  an  ingredient  in  the  dressing  of 
very  putrid  ulcers.  The  strong  antiseptic  property 
enables  it  to  preserve  any  anintM  or  vegetable  matter 
from  putrefaction,  or  to  remove  a certain  degree  of 
taint  after  it  has  established  itself:  so  that  meat 
or  game,  which  has  been  kept  too  long,  may  if  not 
too  much  decayed,  be  restored  to  sweetness, by  cover- 
ing it  np  for  a few  hours  with  ))owdered  Charcoal. 
It  is  quite  extraordinary,  to  what  a degree  it  is  capable 
of  removing  smell  and  colour  from  liquids  j the  most 
fetid  and  turbid  water,  by  being  filtered  through  a 
stratum  of  powdere<l  Charcoal,  recovers  its  sweetness 
and  transparency,  especially  if  afew  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  be  added  to  assist  the  process.  On  this  principle 
excellent  filtering  machines  are  now  made  and  sold  in 
London.  The  discovery  of  this  proj>erty  is  due  to 
Lowitz  of  8t.  Petersbui^  j he  found  thatCharcoal  would 
remove  the  smell  from  the  succinic  and  benzoic  acids, 
from  empvTeumatic  oils,  infusion  of  valerian,  w'orm- 
wood,  the  onion,  and  sulphureons  vapours;  but  that 
H had  no  effect  upon  the  scent  of  camphor,  sulphuric 
ether,  essences,  l^snms,  nor  orange-peel;  vinegar 
and  coloured  infusions  of  plants  it  renders  perfectly 
limpid ; but  it  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Figuicr  that 
Mimal  Charcoal  possesses  this  decolomtivc  property 
in  a higher  degree  than  the  vegetable  kind,  and  that 
it  did  not  at  nil  depend  upon  the  earthy  salts  by  which 
that  Charcoal  was  contaminated,  but  continued  undi- 
minished after  these  had  been  removed.  It  was  then 
an  evidcnt.bat  A valuable  application  of  these  principles 
by  BerlhoUet,  to  propose  the  charring  of  the  inside  of 
casks  t<i  fit  them  for  the  preservation  of  water  in  long 
•ea  voyages. 

VOL.  XIX. 


Charcoal  Is  much  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ores  of  iron  ; and  os  it  is  uninjured  by  damp,  the 
ends  of  posts  are  frequently  charred  previously  to 
Axing  them  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  increase  their 
durability.  It  has  mso  the  property  of  absorbing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  some  gases.  This  may  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  violent  capillary  attraction  exerted 
by  its  minute  pores  ; and  to  the  heat  evolved  during 
this  condensation,  together  with  the  strong  affinity  of 
Charcoal  for  oxygen,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  a sin- 
gular instance  of  spontaneous  combustion,  w hich  took 
place  in  France  at  the  powder-mills  of  Essonne.  A 
large  quantity  of  recently  burnt  Cbarccml  had  been 
ground,  and  deposited  in  a receptacle  for  future  use; 
after  some  days,  the  door  of  the  magazine  being 
opened,  in  order  to  remove  a part  of  the  Charcoal,  an 
extraordinary  heat  was  perceived,  and  immediately  a 
train  of  fire  was  observed  spreading  over  the  surface 
of  the  Charcoal,  which  was  not  extinguished  without 
much  difficulty. 

Ilarmant,  M^moire  sur  let  funetUt  rffeU  du  Charhon 
allumt,  Nancy,  1773  ; Brachet,  Diu.  Inaug,  lur  f utility 
du  Charlton  dont  le  traiUrment  de  la  teigne,  de  la  gale,  et 
ifauiret  affectxunt  culamfes.  Far.  Aa.  xii.  ; Musbet, 
Phil.  Mag.  vol.  ill.  p.  1 ; An.  de  C'Ainiir,  xxxi.  xxxli. 
xxxvi.  and  xlii. ; Nicholson’s  Journal,  vuL  iv. 

CuxacoAL,  Mineral,  is  that  friablesubstani-c  witich 
is  found  between  the  lamina  of  common  coal,  and 
which  produces  the  black  dust  that  soils  the  fingers 
when  cool  is  handled.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
form  of  small  branches  or  twigs,  but  its  general  cha- 
racter is  that  of  thin  fibrous  masses. 

CH/\RA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Monandria, 
order  Monogynia,  natund  Saiadet.  Generic  character: 
calyx  none  ; corolla  none  ; anthers  tessellated  ; style 
none  ; berry  containing  many  seeds. 

Twelve  species  described,  C.  culgaru,hispida,  fiexilis, 
fraas/ucrai,  n'ulyica,  and  gracUit,  arc  natives  of  England, 
growing  under  water.  Png.  Bot. 

CHA'HACTER,  r.  T Gr.  a mark 

CnA^EACTEB,  ff.  ingraved  or  inscribe<l‘; 

CnA'aACTEBiBw,  from  toingrnve 

CaABACTEBi'sTiCAL,  n.  OF  inscribe. 
CnsBACTEBr^STiCK,  a.  Pr.charactere  j It.  carat- 
CiiABACTKBdsTicK,  tert;  Sp.  corafcr. 

CiiABACTBBi'sTirALLY,  ► **  Kr.  rAarffc/cT.  A cha- 

CxA^BACTEBtSK,  f.  racier,  letter,  figure,  or 

CttA^BACTBULBss,  foim  of  writing;  ul&o  n 

CfiA^BACTEBY,  mark,  token,  sign,  seal, 

CuA'^aAiTSBiCAL,  iinprcssioo,  or  print  in  a 

Cra'aact,  or  thing.”  Cotgrave. 

Ca'ract.  J To  character  or  charac- 

terise, then  is,— to  in|frave  or  inscribe.  And  thus. 

To  ingrave,  inscribe,  or  describe,  sc.  the  nuirks  or 
notes  which  designate,  distinguish,  or  represent,  the 
qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  any  person  or  thing, 
whether  virtues  or  vices,  merits  or  demerits,  effects 
or  defects. 

And  it  VAX  lhraa|(h  writ 

With  BAnea,  wbicbi*  b«  »hutd  vitte 
Aa  ahe  hym  tAtigrUt  tbo  to  rrdr, 
bym  as  be  wold  tpe^, 

Without  rwt  of  say  while, 

Wlum  be  were  londetl  io  tb*t  lie, 
lie  abuM  ronkr  faia  aai-riftre. 

And  rede  his  rervrfe  in  the  wise, 

Aa  abr  hym  Uusht. 

GntCf-r.  Cnmf.  Am.,  book  V.  fob  103. 
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CHARAC-  And  lie  mtIiiJ  make  alle,  smaU*  nnd  ^rrcfte,  nitd  riche  and  port, 
TiiR.  nod  fre  wan  and  booiule  man  to  have  a r»  wr«*  in  her  right  bond, 

,—  ^ ettbrr  in  her  foriierdia,  that  »o  mao  bie either  aellc  but  thei  ban 

the  rerrWrr  either  tbe  (uvine  uf  the  heiwte,  cither  nombre  of  Uia 
lume.  U'ttlif.  .//axwA/u,  ch.  KlU> 

They  had  wrytyngr  some  Greke.  sontc  Ebrew, 

Sume  Rootayae  letter*  a*  I rnderatode. 

Some  were  ulilc  written  wime  were  writea  new. 

Some  rtrrrtii  of  Caldy,  aouie  French  waa  full  irood. 

SiktUtm.  Tht  Cnvm  */  I^nreU. 


tint  which  to  na  it  the  leading  quality  and  wort  chtTmclerUficot  CHARAC^ 
part  that  determioea  the  apecie*.  TER. 

t^kr.  Om  i/«aiM  6Wrr*e«adu«|rp  book  Ul.  ch.  tL  __ 

Yoa  mot t know,  Sir,  I aw  ooe  of  that  tiwrini  of  wotbcb,  whoB 
yoa  bare  cArtrafemaecf  ondcr  the  name  of  JUu. 

di)irrraear,  No.  401. 


Tbe  leree  awama,  at  If  in  golden  pomp 
Were  cAarae/rr'if  on  ce'ry  ttaleamto’t  door, 

**  Batter'd  and  bankrupt  furiunet  mended  Imfc.'* 

C'ew/er.  Tke  Turk,  book  ui. 


Thy  giR.  tliy  fable*,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  eAdroclrr'd  with  laatLiig  memory  I 
Which  thall  abore  that  Idk  rank  mnain. 

Beyond  all  date,  erro  to  eternity. 

SAaksptmrt.  Sttmtt,  czxii. 

- Wat  every  tie, 

t:karactfr‘d  ia  hU  tatirea,  wade  to  foul 

That  tome  have  fear'd  tbeir  tbapet,  and  kept  their  tool, 

Safer  by  reading  rerte.  Dgnmr.  £irfi*tm  tJkr 

Yet  tbrre  rrmaint  in  tbera  alto  a burden  on  U at  he-ary  at  the 
other  two  were  diagraceful  or  tuperstilious,  and  of  at  much 
iniquity,  erosaing  a law  not  only  wriuen  by  Muac*.  but  <4orac* 
trred  in  ttt  by  nature,  of  more  antiquity  and  drepiT  ground  than 
Barrtage  itaelf.  £k9€Mn«  kfc.  o/" Xkivtrct,  Pref, 

Sweet  brook  In  whote  clear  rry^tal  I my  eyet 
Hare  oA  teen  great  la  lalmur  of  their  teart  ; 

FJiameU'd  bank,  whoae  tfaining  rrnrel  heart 
Tbe  tad  ek^tr*etutt$  of  my  miarricn. 

Dmmmanti.  Stmnrir,  i(e.  part  L aoog  xriii. 

He,  I tay,  for  that  appears  by  the  erent.  and  the  eorretpon- 
deaciet  of  their  Mfincs  to  hit  prrwm  : be  vat  detrribed  by  infaU 
libla  rieroeTertmi  which  did  III  him,  and  did  nerer  6t  any  but 
hiw.  TmjfUtr,  ffa/r  CwMCtrai-r,  book  t.  ch.  ir. 

Here  I confidently  deny  tlw  atnimptinn.  For  it  U not  (he 
otoracrertt/toaf/  of  a uody  to  hare  dltsemioai,  but  to  be  impene* 
trable.  \tart,  /m»«r/ali7y  qf' /Ar  •$«*/•  fob  41. 

So  far  at  they  hare  tone  ckaracteriMinff  marks  la  common , they 
nay  be  judgm  by  a common  standard*,  but  ait  aliowaore mnii 
Bl«a)*t  be  made  for  the  aentiaMoU  which  art  peculiar  to  Uii 
acTcrol  ekaraetrrt. 

P.  FJetehtr.  lAtraduetiam  to  PUcotorjr  Kclogtiei. 

*He  [Richard  Martin]  wta  worthily  rWneferurd  by  the  eir- 
tuout  and  learned  men  of  bit  time,  to  be  primerpo  amorvm,  prfn* 
rr^iTM  amor,  t|-c.  R'aed.  ^/Aeaw  Oxea.,  i.  fob  441. 

MIghtic  lUtrt  (hMrmcttrieue  are  grated 
To  dusty  oothing. 

■SAairprere.  TVef/Mand  Creotida,  fob  91. 

A third  tort  ia  a mean  coone  betwixt  the  two  other,  aad  cosh 
pounded  of  them  both,  bestowed  their  time  in  drawing  out  the 
true  Uneameota  of  erery  rirtue  and  rlee,  ao  Ihrely,  that  who  taw 
the  medals  might  know  the  face  i which  art  they  slgnAcully 
termed  rAarac/wy. 

//a/4  Ckarafter*  of  Tirtaeo  end  Tirtt,  A Prrmim'fiw. 

Furies  rte  Aowret  for  their  eharaeterir. 

Skakipeare,  Morry  fPimeo  of  Wmdoar,  InL  59. 

Becante  tome  Fmteetantt  praetbe  this  and  rkartutrrital  com 
[which  Botwilhetandiag  are  more  freqseot  aetkong  Roman  Catho< 
iics)  he  therefore  calls  them  MagHCalriaiitx,  thmtaetrritu,  Ae. 

IPootL  Athemm  Oaom.,  rob  b foL  590. 

...  I Euen  ao  may  Angelo 

In  all  hi*  dreaaingt,  raraett,  title*,  formee, 

Be  an  arcb'.rillatBe. 

SkaJktpomrt.  Afroimre  for  Afrsnire,  fob  80. 

Prom  top  of  this  there  kung  a rope. 

To  which  Iw  futen'd  teleeeope, 

*nie  tpemaclc*  with  which  the  iCan 
He  reads  la  laaallMt  cAaencreer. 

Rmtirr.  Hmdikrmo,  part  IL  Can.  9. 

Of  tentihle  tabcUncr*  there  are  two  w>ru;  one  of  ortanlted 
bodktt,  which  are  propagated  hy  teed  j and  In  these,  the  shape  It 


Almost  all  tho  men  had  llteir  namea  traced  upon  their  arms,  in 
bulelibk  tkaracitr*  of  a black  colour,  and  tbe  wouco  had  a aquare 
ornament  of  flouriubcd  lines  imprest  In  the  tame  manner,  ]uit 
under  th*  bend  of  tbe  elbow, 

CmA.  Voyagt,  hook  UL  cIl  lx.  vol.  lb 

He  will  represent  to  him  at  often,  and  with  as  much  teal,  ax 
you  or  1 tbonid,  the  rirtuet  of  hit  ancettors,  and  what  a glorimu 
weight  of  Uluitiioui  okaractert  he  baa  to  support. 

,V(/mWA.  Pttmy.  4,wrrr,  3,  book  IIL 

Soch  trantitioM  oRea  excite  mirth,  or  other  tudden  or  tnmul- 
tunus  paeiaions  ; but  not  that  Making,  that  melUog , that  langoor, 
which  it  tbe  rAaror/erwricc/  egect  of  the  beautiful  os  it  regard 
every  senK.  Barkt.  On  tke  Sokiimt  and  Bramti/ui,  tec.  25. 

la  short,  whaterer  partakes  of  fancy  nr  caprice,  goes  undtr 
tbe  denomination  of  picturesque,  which  (^werer  it  be  admired 
In  iu  proper  place,)  it  incompatible  with  that  sobriety  and  grarily. 
whieh  It  peculiarly  tbe  cAwriwrrrijhrA  of  this  art.  [sc.  lesilpturc.j 
5i>  dcuAwi  itcyitoidf.  JJueoarot,  x. 

It  hat,  indeed,  been  adrmnred  by  Addison,  at  one  of  the  cAa.* 
ra*ttriitick$  of  a Inte  critic,  that  he  puinlt  oat  beauties  rather 
than  CaulU.  JoAmooh,  Tko  BamUrr,  No.  133. 

How  eAaracterUticaJfy  does  hope  prolong  her  strain,  repeat  her 
toutlujig  closes,  call  upon  her  aatocisle  echo  for  the  same  par* 
poses,  and  ditjday  cscry  pleating  grace  peculiar  to  her  I 

Laaghomt,  on  CoiUnt't  (Jdt  oa  the  Patoiont, 

HU  next  tragedy,  (1702)  was  Tamerlane,  In  which  under  the 
name  of  ‘ramerlane,  he  intended  to  ekaraettrue  King  WilUam, 
and  Lewis  tbe  fourteenth  under  Ba]axet. 

Jttimooa.  Lift  of  /2o«m. 

CHARADE.  Fr.  from  the  name  uf  the  invcDtor.  Aa 
enig^iaticnl  description  of  a word  of  two  syllables, 
each  of  which  can  fbnn  a separate  word.  'Fhese  must 
be  expounded  first  by  thcmsclrcs,  and  afterwards 
conjointly.  The  Latin  language  is  yuirticularly  barren 
in  words  which  admit  of  this  ingenious  trifling,  never* 
tbelcBS  we  bare  met  with  some  Charades  attempted 
in  that  tongue.  The  first  of  the  two  below  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  Professor  Person. 

TV  Fbinvm,  mcoW*  mwthnn  propftufvr  rwcnri, 

Laura,  mihi  fartim  $urripa»ur  yweror. 

Ifte  tamta  Aoc /hrtum  7%kt  toadomart  rtcooem, 

Si  pretiam  ttmiU  ptndrrt  mcrcc  otiU. 

Sed  fwo  plus  caadoru  haient  turn  roUa  Sai'VMBO, 

Sk  Tm  piut  PaiMi'N  frigorit  intut  kahrt. 

Jamfmt  rtnuCrs  <w>d  prad^nl  «A  Uito  Torvif 
Os^M,  c<  aotdacot  opet  oetmt  tttt  rata*. 

ConNis. 

For  the  interpretation  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
Charade  given  below,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
*'your  if  is  tbe  only  peacemaker.*’ 

PaiMUM,  oifmajUei  Pati,  compomore  Utoo 
Ccjlir,  et  iaiMKWt  mania  mcm  asm/. 

05i<i/i7  ersn/i,  ni  mtndaa  jama,  KccONDCWI 
Ptrihm  A propriio,  ti  gemiinttwr,  okit. 

Quod  at  ritt  duo  kaf  Jmmgamttrr  mtmira,  rotargtt 
Qmi  ^rimns  Argolici  viaerrm  napit  cfvA 

CHARADRIUS,  from  Ihc  firtek  I «*<»- 

■rate  j FlorfT,  lUy.  In  Zoolcg,,  a genua  of  animal* 
belonging  to  the  friinily  I're«irM<re.,  order  GraUtc, 
class  Avet. 

Generic  clmracter : beak  short,  slender,  straight, 
amt  compressed,  its  tip  obtuse  ; nostrils  Uoear  j feet 
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CHARA«  formed  for  running,  threo-toed,  the  outer  toes  con- 
DRIUS.  their  base  by  mombranes  ■,  tail  rounded  or 

^*V“^  wedge-sbsped  j wings  in  some  species  armed  with  u 
spur. 

Tbc  birds  of  which  this  genus  is  composed  derive 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  generally 
depositing  their  eggs  in  excavations  in  the  ground. 
They  live  on  open  "heaths,  by  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  coast } and  their  food 
consists  of  worms  and  aquatic  insects.  They  are 
divided  into  two  subgcocru.  the  (Kdimemi  or  Thick- 
knees,  and  the  Cltaradrii  or  True  Plovers  j by  means 
of  the  first  subdivision  they  are  connected  with  the 
genus  Olis,  having  the  upper  mandible  arched  toward 
the  lip  like  that  genus.  Some  species  have  the  bead 
wattled,  others  have  the  wings  orined  with  spurs.  This 
genus  is  considered  by  IJpwirk  to  form  the  link  be- 
tween tbc  land  and  water  birds. 

a (Edientmi,  Cuv.,  Thiehkneet. 

Mandibles  arched  near  the  tip,  the  superior  upwards, 
tbc  inferior  dow'nwnrds  } opening  of  the  nostrils  not 
extending  along  more  than  half  of  the  beak. 

C.  (StUenemus,  Lin.  j It  Courl’u  dt  Terre,  Buff. ; .S/one 
Curltrc,  Ray  j Titkk-knttti  Bustard,  Pen.  j Great  Plover, 
Bewick.  About  the  size  of  a Woodcock ; general 
colour  greyish  brown,  with  a brown  spot  on  the  middle 
of  each  feather  i neck  and  breast  reddish,  striped  lon- 
gitudinally with  brown  ; wings  marked  lengthways 
with  a white  bond,  first  quill  having  a large  white  spot 
In  its  middle,  and  the  second  a smaller  one  on  the 
outer  web ; base  of  beak  yellow,  tip  black  ; knees 
thick  ; orbits,  irides  and  feet  yellow.  This  bird  is 
abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  rather 
scarce  in  this  country ; it  more  frequently  is  taken  in 
Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  and  llainpshirc,  than  In 
other  counties.  It  docs  not  often  appear  in  the  day 
time,  but  towards  evening  it  comes  out  in  search  of  its 
prey,  frogs,  toads,  and  insecls ; at  which  times  it  utters 
a peculiar  cry.  It  dues  not  construct  a nest  but  lays 
its  eggs  on  hollows  in  the  ground  sheltered  by  a few 
stones. 

C.  .HtigNtrorfm,  Lath,  j Grrat-ti/Iet/  P/orer,Id.  About 
half  the  size  of  the  preceding;  its  beak,  black,  stout, 
and  very  broad  ; general  colour  above,  bluish  grey 
streaked  wivh  black;  beneath,  ash-cMiloured ; forehead 
spotted  ; legs  dull  blue.  Native  of  New  South  Wales. 

0 Charadrii,  Cut.,  7Va«  Plovers, 

Only  upper  mandible  arched  ; the  nasal  orifice  ex- 
tending along  two-tbirds  of  its  length,  making  it  very 
weak. 

C.  PluvialiM,  Lin.  | le  Flutter  dor^.  Buff. ; Golden 
Plover,  Pen.  Size  of  a Turtle-dove  j general  colour 
above,  diirk  brown,  or  black  spotted  with  yellow,  as  is 
also  the  neck,  but  paler ; belly  whitish  ; tall  marked 
with  dusky  and  yellow  bars ; beak  and  legs  black. 
Common  in  this  country,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
America.  They  fly  in  small  flocks  making  a whistling 
noise,  by  imitation  of  which  they  may  be  enticed 
within  gun-shot.  Tcmminck  considers  the  C.J/rictmuM 
of  Llnnsus,  which  has  the  throat  black,  to  be  merely 
the  summer  plnmagc  of  the  preceding  bird.  It  is 
known  in  America  os  the  Large  ff'fi'utUag  Field-bird. 

V.  Morinellus,  Lin.;  le  Guignard,  Buff.;  Dotterel, 
Pen.  back  and  wiru^  light  brown  ; forehead  speckled 
with  brown  and  white ; |>ole  black  j a white  arched 


line  over  each  eye  extending  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  CHARA- 
cheeks  and  throat  white  ; upper  part  of  the  neck  light  BRIUS. 
olive  ; breast  dull  orange  j middle  of  the  belly  black,  (;haRA- 
rest  of  the  belly,  thighs,  and  vent  reddish  ; tail  olive 
brown  tipped  with  white;  bill  black;  legs  olive. 

Common  in  Lin>  oinihirc,  Derbyshire,  and  Catubriilgc- 
shirc,  living  in  small  flocks  on  the  heaths  during  May 
and  June.  Are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

C.  IJiatiCula,  Lin. ; le  PUtvUr  d coltin.  Huff. ; Sea 
Lark,  Bew. ; Hing^  Plover,  Lath.  Upper  {Mirts 
orownisb  ash  colour ; breast  and  under  (uu'U  white  ; 
quills  dusky,  with  a white  oval  s]X)t  on  the  middle  of 
each  feather,  forming  when  the  wings  arc  closed,  a 
white  line  along  each  ; the  head  Is  marked  w ith  black 
and  white  stripes,  and  the  throat  encircled  with  a 
black  collar,  very  broml  before,  but  narrow  behind  ; 
chin  white  ; bill  tipped  with  black,  orange-coloured, 
as  are  also  the  legs.  The  femolc  has  the  plumage 
more  inclined  to  ash  colour.  'Fhese  birds  are  common 
on  the  sea  coast  during  summer,  running  along  the 
sands  and  making  a lond  twittering  noise. 

C.  I'ocif^us,  Lin. ; le  Ptuvier  d collier  de  St.  Do* 
mingve,  Buff. ; Noisy  Plover,  Pen.  About  the  size  of 
a Snipe.  This  bird  nearly  resembles  the  la^jt  species, 
but  upon  the  breast  it  has  an  additional  black  bar.  U 
U a native  of  America;  is  a very  noisy  binl,  ami  is 
known  among  the  Virginians  by  the  najnc  of  Kill  Deer, 
from  its  note  resembling  that  word. 

The  preceding  species  have  the  legs  covered  with 
reticulated  skin,  those  which  follow  h.avc  it  scaly. 

C.  Melanocephalus,  Cimel. ; le  PluvUin  du  Sevcgal, 

Buff. ; BUick-litaded  Pluvian,  Shaw ; liUn  k'headed 
Plover,  Lath.  Of  this  and  the  following  Sficcies  Mr. 

Stephens  makes  a new  genua  under  the  name  of  Plu* 
vianus  t it  is  about  seven  inches  long;  the  furebead 
yellowish,  extending  over  the  eyes  l>ackwurds  like  aq 
eyebrow,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bead  black;  wings, 
rump,  and  tail  greyish  ; under  parts  pale  rufous  ; Vhe 
breast  mottled;  b^k  uitd  claws  bl.tck. 

C.  Caronatiu,  Gmel.  j le  Plucicr  Couronn^  du  Cap  de 
Bonne  EsfJerance,  Buff. ; fPrea/ked  Plover,  Lath.  Length 
about  twelve  inches ; head  even  with  the  eye  and  chin 
black  ; round  fhc  crown  runs  a fillet  of  white  like  a 
wreath  ; upper  ports  of  the  body  and  breast  brown 
glossed  with  greenish  purple  ; wing-coverts  while  ; 
throat  grey ; belly  aitd  tall  white,  the  latter  marked 
with  a black  band  near  the  edge ; bock  reddish ; legs 
ferruginous.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  of  this  division  have  also  tbc  wings  armed 
with  a kind  of  spur,  such  are 

C.  Spinofut,  Lin.;  le  Pluvier  d aigrette,  Buff.;  Spur* 
ttinged  Poorer,  Lath.  Size  of  the  Golden  Plover;  quills, 
breast,  and  feet  dusxy ; hind  head  crested ; tail  feathers 
half  white  tipped  with  black  ; beak  and  legs  black  ; on 
the  fore  part  of  the  wing  just  within  the  bend  is  a 
spur  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  bent  and 
black.  Native  of  Egypt. 

C Oiyanus,  Lath.,  has  also  the  spur. 

Others  have  a kind  of  wattle  or  caruncle  on  the 
head,  such  are 

C PileatuA,  Gmel. ; Uoodetl  Plover,  Lath.  ; and 

C.  Bi/ofrujt,  Gmel. ; Wattled  Plucer,  Lath. 

See  Linnwi  Syttema  Natural  BufSon,  Uisloire  Natv 
relle  i Rnii  Synojuis  Anum;  Ijatham's  Synapsis  qf 
BiTAh  ; Penmmt’e  British  Zoology. 

CHAK.ATCHE,  or  Koasaj,  an  Arabic  word  signi- 
fying Tribute,  is  used  by  the  Turks  to  express  the 
3 a 9 
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CHARA-  duties  levied  upon  their  non^mobammedan  subjects* 
Fight,*’  says  the  Koran,  (iv.  SO,)  *' against  them 
who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in  the  last  day,  and  forbid 
not  that  which  God  and  his  apostles  have  forbidden, 
and  profess  not  the  true  religion  of  those  unto  whom 
the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered,  until  they  pay 
tribute  (al'jisyah)  by  right  of  subjection/'  Upon  this 
text  the  Musulmans  rest  their  right  of  imposing  a 
tribute  upon  the  infidels  whom  they  have  subdued  ; it 
it  therefore  levied  under  the  name  of  Kharhj  or  Jirj^h 
on  all  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
even  temporary  residents  being  liable  to  it,  if  not  ex- 
empted by  the  capitation  or  commercial  treaties 
between  the  Porte  and  the  States  to  which  they  belong. 
Americans,  it  may  be  observed,  escape  in  consequence 
of  their  passing  for  European  subjects.  The  Khar&j 
forms  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  is 
called  by  the  Turkish  lawyers  Hukdki,  or  RusfioiH 
sheHyyeh,  i.  e.  h^;al  dues  or  imposts,  and  consists  1st 
of  the  Khar4j,  properly  so  called,  that  is  the  Jizy^h, 
or  capitation  lax ; and  2ndly  the  Khar&ji-erziyyeh  or 
land  tax.  The  former  also  called  Khsii^i-r^  (lite* 
rally  capitation  tax)  is  estiomted  according  to  three 
Txtes.  The  highest  amounting  to  48  dirhemss^dinfirs, 
iraw  valued  at  10  piastres,  (10  shillings,)  is  levied  on 
the  opulent,  i.  e.  persons  whose  annuiid  income  is  not 
leas  than  10,000  aspers  (=800  piastres.)  The  middle 
of  S4  dirhems  = 1 ^irir,  or  3 oiastres  is  required  foom 
those  who  have  a moderate  fortune ; and  the  lowest 
of  19  dirhems  only,  from  such  as  maintain  them* 
•elves  by  manual  labour.  Persons  who  have  no  means 
of  subsistence,  or  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, are  exempted.  Another  branch  of  the  Kbarij 
or  capitation  tax,  was  formerly  levied  under  the  name 
of  Ispcnjeh,  nr  Penjie,  i.  e.  a fifth,  being  as  was  sup- 
posed a fifth  of  the  value  of  each  captive  taken  in  war, 
and  forming  a part  of  the  fifth  of  the  spoils  appro- 
priated by  the  koran,  (viii.  41,)  to  the  maintenance 
of  mosques,  schools,  &c.  The  Khartiji-erzivyeh,  or 
land  tax  is  the  second  branch  of  the  KharAj,  and  is 
properly  a tax  on  the  produce,  paid  by  such  proprie- 
tors of  landed  estates  as  have  been  allowed  by  the 
Musulmans  to  retain  their  property,  on  condition  of 
paying  the  fixed  capitation  and  land  tax.  The  latter 
was  two-fold } theKhariji-muwazzof  (the  fixed  tribute) 
laid  on  the  soil,  and  the  Khar^ji-mukassehmeh  (the 
proportionate  tribote)  assessed  on  the  produce.  The 
first  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  land  possessed, 
the  second  by  its  greater  or  less  productiveness  ; it  is 
not  fixed,  therefore,  but  varies  from  an  eighth  to  one- 
half.  The  Kbarfiji-erxiyyeh  was  fixed  by  Omar  at  as 
many  pieces  of  the  smallest  coin,  as  bushels  of  grain 
could  be  gathered  from  each  jerib  or  hyde  of  land  of 
six^  cubits  square. 

The  Khariij'ji  Bishi,  or  Farmer-general  of  the  ca- 
|Mtation  tax,  is  the  offieer  into  whose  hands  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Kbar4j  are  paid  by  the  head  of  the  Jizyeh 
Muh4sebeb-s^  Palcmi,  or  Poll-tax  olficer ; and  as 
16,000,000  receipts,  signed  by  those  officers  and 
the  Dcfter-dAr,  are  issued  every  year,  some  idea  may 
- be  formed  of  the  number  of  non-musulman  subjects 
in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Rycaut’s  Present  StaU  o/  the  Ollcman  Empife  j Me- 
ninski’s  Lexicon  j4rah.  Tureico-  Persicum,  in  voce  KAardj ; 
Von  Hammer’s  i>es  OemnniscAm  Peirki  Sfaa/tver- 
/asiUHg,  Src.  Wien.  1815,  i.  311—913,  340,345,  344, 
iL  151. 


CHARE,  V.  From  the  A.  S.  cyrea,  ocyram,  CHARE. 

Cnaas,  n.  ( eerlere,  reverlere,  to  turn,  to  turn  “ 
Cmaxs- WOMAN,  I about,  to  turn  backwards  and  for-  rekte 
CiiAXB-woaa.  J wards.  A char, saysTooke,  when 
used  ttlonc,  means  some  single  separate  act,  such  as 
we  likewise  call  a turn  or  (out.  A char-woman,  then, 
is  one  who  takes  her  turn  or  bout,  at  any  work ; who 

foes  out  for  a day’s  turn  at  work ; and  not,  surdy  as 
ooke  asserts,  so  called,  because  she  returni  home  to 
her  own  place  of  abode,  and  rettmu  again  to  her  work, 
when  required. 

HU  hands  to  woll,  and  arras  worke. 

And  TOBMn'fl  rJkem  fcee  laide. 

Pl'crNcr.  ErngUmd,  book  ii.  ck.  zi. 

Clbo.  No  mors  bot  In  a wocoan  and  roramamled 

By  tarh  poore  pwaton  as  Utc  mrid  UuU  nilkea, 

Aitd  does  the  meanest  ck«r*t, 

Sheifpfert,  end  Ctnpntrm,  fol.  364. 

And  when  tkou  hsat  donetkU  than  he  faae  tkec  IraiM 
To  plsy  till  DooDcaday.  Id.  16.  fol.  367, 

Bos.  1 approve 

Your  eouoael,  and  will  praet'iae  it ; baatlos  Danoa: 

Here's  too  cAeum  cktwr’d. 

Btaumant  and  fUicktr.  lAmtt  Cure,  act  UL  ac.  1. 

Get  three  or  foor  cA«>.»mmii  to  attend  you  coeataatly  in  the 
kitchen,  whom  vuti  pay  at  small  charges,  only  with  the  brokea 
meat,  a few  coau,  and  all  the  cindara. 

XhrrrfiMM  /•  StrvenU,  rol.  zll.  ch.  U. 

Agreo,  that  la  harrest  us'd  to  lease } 

But  barrrat  done,  to  thart-wprk  did  aapire  ) 

Meat,  drink,  and  two  pence,  was  her  daily  hire. 

Drydrn.  Third  idyU  tf  Tkneritut. 

Sent  for  the  dame,  who  poor  and  wilUng, 

Would  lake  a job  of  <kitri»g  work, 

And  sweat  and  toil  like  any  1’urtc, 

To  cam  a rixpcoce  or  a abUling. 

IMyd.  Tkt  AVw  Apcf  Hted. 

CsAix  Thttrtday.  The  Thursday  in  Passion  Week, 
q.  d.  Shear  Thursday,  the  day  for  eAearing  and  shaving 
])TCparatory  to  Easter.  Archdeacon  Narea,  in  his 
Glossary,  {adverb.)  has  cited  the  following  illustration  : 

**  Yf  a man  oske  why  Shrre  Thursday  is  colled  so, 
ye  may  say  that  in  holy  chirche  it  Is  called  Cena  Xfo- 
ntmi,  our  Xx>rdes  super  day.  It  is  also  in  Englyshe 
called  Sher  Thuredny,  for  in  oldc  faders  days  the  people 
wolde  that  day  shcre  tbeyr  hedes,  and  clippe  tbeyr 
berdcs  and  p6ll  theyr  hedes,  and  so  moke  them  honest 
ogenst  Ester  day.  For  on  Good  Fryday  they  doo  tbeyr 
bodyes  none  ease,  but  suffre  pcnaunce  in  mindc  of  him 
that  that  day  suffred  his  possyon  for  all  man  kynde. 

On  Ester  even  it  is  tyme  to  here  tbeyr  servyce,  and 
after  servyce  make  holy  daye.”  **  Then  as  Johan 
Bellet  aayth,  on  Sher  Thursday  a man  sbolde  do  poll 
his  here  and  clype  his  berrie,aod  a preest  sbolde  shave 
his  crown,  so  that  there  shold  nothynge  be  bytweoe 
God  and  bym/'  Festival,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
in  Eeclee.  Biog.  vol.  i.  p.  39*. 

CTIAKENTE,  LA,  a Dc[iarlmcnt  of  France,  which 
I'omprisrs  the  greater  part  of  the  fonner  Province  of 
AngoumuU,  with  fiiuull  parts  of  those  of  bainfonge, 

Poitou,  and  LinHiusin,  It  lies,  therefore,  towards  iLe 
western  borders  of  France,  chiefly  on  the  south  side 
of  the  forty-sixth  paraUel  of  latitude,  and  is  ^^•:par:lted 
from  the  sea  by  Lower  Charcuto.  Besides  this  De- 
partment, which  bounds  it  on  the  nest,  it  borders 
upon  those  of  the  two  .Sevres,  Vienne,  Upj)er  Vienne, 
and  Dordogne.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
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CHA*  Cfaarente,  which  ritet  in  the  Department  of  Upper 
RENTE.  Vienne,  the  ancient  Poitou,  and  after  winding  towni^i 
'**^‘^^the  west,  through  a course  of  about  lOO  mUes,  falls 
into  the  sea  below  Rochefort,  nearl/  opposite  the 
Island  of  Oleron.  This  river  is  navigable  throughout 
a great  part  of  its  course,  as  large  vessels  ascend  to 
Rochefort,  and  small  ones  to  Angouleme.  The  length 
of  the  Department  of  Charente,  from  north-east  to 
■onth-west,  is  about  fifty-six  miles,  and  its  medium 
breadth  nearly  thirty  miles,  lu  area  is  stated  at  9^240 
square  miles,  and  its  population,  as  including  396,885 
individuals,  which  is  146  persons  to  each  square  mile, 
or  very  nearly  the  average  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  chief  products  are  com,  wine,  chestnuts,  cattle, 
and  timber;  and  it  is  particularly  noted  for  its  distil- 
leries of  brandy.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondisse- 
meats;  viz.  those  of  Angouleme,  C<^^ac,  Barbezieux, 
Confolcns,  and  Ruffec.  Angouleme,  the  ancient  inca- 
luma,  and  the  late  metropolis  of  Angonmois,  is  the 
Capital  of  this  Department.  It  has  already  l^en  de- 
scribed, and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  rank  it 
holds  in  the  history  of  France,  and  for  conferring  the 
title  of  Duke  on  the  nephew  of  the  King  of  the  French 
Cofas*.  Monarchy.  Cognac  is  situate  on  the  west  of  Angou- 
Irmc,  and  on  tlic  river  Charente,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  eau-de^tie.  It  stands  in  a fertile  and  agreeable  tract 
on  the  left  bonk  of  that  river,  and  contains  nearly  3000 
inbabiuints.  TJie  neighbourhood  produces  excellent 
red  and  white  wine,  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
famous  brandy  is  made,  vthich  is  so  well  known  in 
most  other  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  here  an  ancient 
Barbeuru  castle,  in  which  Francis  I,  was  bom.  Barbezieux  is  a 
Coofoleos.  towrn,  containing  about  9300  people,  and  Con- 

folcns,  situated  on  the  river  Vienne,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  3000.  Jaruac,  in  the  same  J>epart- 
nient,  is  noted  for  the  victory  which  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  gained  over  the  Cal- 
vinisu  in  1559 ; after  which  battle,  the  Prince  de 
Condd  was  basely  assassinated  by  Montesquieu,  a 
Captain  of  the  shards,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Cramcktx,  t^waa,  a Department  of  France,  lying 
between  the  preceding  Deportment  and  the  sea,  and 
bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  those  of  the  Gironde, 
the  Dordogne,  the  two  Sevres,  and  La  Vendfe.  The 
length  of  this  Department  is  about  eighty  miles ; the 
breadth  varies  from  twenty  to  forty ; the  surface  In- 
* eludes  a space  of  9800  square  miles^  and  contains  a 

population  of  about  390,000  persons.  The  part  near 
the  sea  U low  and  marshy,  and  the  climate  unhealthy; 
but  in  other  districts,  the  air  is  more  salubrious,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  conaidemble  quantities  of 
p«in,  flour,  and  wine.  Brandy  and  other  spirituous 
liquors  are  exported  to  a large  amount,  and  the 
manhes  by  the  sea  afford  abundance  of  salt.  The 
fishing  off  the  coast,  especially  that  for  sardels,  gives 
employment  to  a namtMr  of  people.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  those  of  woollens,  cottons,  stockings, 
earthenware,  paper,  and  glass.  Besides  the  tnde 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  other  districts  of  the 
coast,  some  commerce  takes  place  between  this  port, 
the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  other  foreign  regions, 
which  is  facilitated  by  the  grand  outlets  of  the  Cha- 
rente, and  the  Lower  Garonne.  From  the  contiguity 
of  this  Department  to  that  of  La  Vemlfe,  it  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is  now 
divided  into  six  arrondissements ; viz.  those  of 
Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Saintes,  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 


Marenne.s,  and  Jonsac.  Rorhelle  the  Capital  of  Che  CHA- 
Department,  stands  on  a j^in,  at  the  bottom  of  a R^b’TE. 
small  Gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  a place  of  cunsider- 
able  importance  among  the  maritime  towns  of  France,  fo^***!!*- 
It  contains  about  17>000  inhabitants.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  the  famous  V'auben,  and  the  works  are 
still  in  go^  preservation.  TIm  town  is  in  general 
well  built ; the  streets  and  bouses  spacious,  and  some 
of  the  squares  handsome,  particularly  ^at  called 
Platt  d Armet,  which  is  planted  with  avenues  of  trees, 
and  commands  a view  nf  the  sea  and  shipping.  The 
principal  buildings  arethe  Cathedral,  the  Hospital,  the 
Orphan-house,  and  the  Exchange.  The  harbour  enters 
into  the  town,  like  that  of  Marseilles,  and  though  not 
large  is  very  secure,  and  capable  of  admitting  ships  of 
large  burden.  Ihe  entrance  is  defended  by  two 
towers.  The  trade  of  Rochelle,  both  with  the  colonies, 
and  the  various  ports  of  Europe  is  considerable.  Tbe 
chief  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  flour,  linen,  and  salt ; 
and  its  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  pixxluce.  Glass  and 
earthenware,  are  its  chief  articles  of  manufiictnrc. 

La  Rochelle  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  English  prior  to  1994,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the 
French.  During  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a 
strong-hold  of  the  Protestants,  and  formed  a kind 
of  Republic,  but  was  taken  by  Louis  Xlll.  in  1637, 
after  a memorable  siege  of  thirteen  months,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  were  greatly  reduced  by  famine. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cu^inal  Richelieu  caused 
a mole  to  be  constructed  across  tbe  roadst<!Ad  to  pre- 
vent supplies  being  sent  into  tbe  town.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  also  demolished  at  that  time,  but  were 
afterwards  reconstructed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  as 
they  now  stand.  Rochelle,  however,  on  account  of 
the  salt  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  is  not  considered  a 
healthy  place.  It  stands  about  33.5  miles  south-west 
of  Paris,  in  latitude  46^  9 north  and  longitude  1*  Iff 
west.  Rochefort  is  also  another  important  town  in  Rochefort 
this  Department,  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Charente,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  twenty 
south  of  Rochelle,  lliough  only  founded  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeeath  century,  it  contains  a popula- 
tion of  16,000  individuals,  with  regularly  built  and 
spacious  streets.  The  form  of  the  town  is  nearly  that 
of  the  segment  of  a circle,  having  the  river  for  its 
chord.  The  harbour  is  good  and  seenre.  and  is  strongly 
defended  by  forts ; but  the  chief  interest  is  in  its 
docks  and  arsenal,  in  which  the  arrangements  both 
for  building  and  equipping  vessels  of  all  sizes  ore 
very  complete;  so  that  Rochefort  has  long  been  one 
of  tbe  chief  naval  stations  in  France.  Tbe  trade  is 
butsnoaU,  ami  the  principal  manufactures  consist  of 
cordage,  stone-ware,  oil,  and  the  refining  of  sugar. 

The  approach  by  the  river  is  well  defended  hy  forts, 
and  the  ramparts  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form 
agreeable  promenades,  but  the  vicinity  is  too  marshy 
to  be  healthy.  Rochelle  is  about  100  miles  north  ^ 
Bourdeaux,  in  latitude  45^  56'  and  longitude  SJ' 
west.  Marennes,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mirmiwii 
River  Seudre,  contains  between  four  and  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a good  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  salt,  especially  the  iMtcr. 

Near  the  coast  of  this  Department  are  the  three 
small  islands  of  Oleron,  Aix,  and  Rbb.  The  first  is  Okrea. 
situated  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  River  Charente, 
and  is  separated  from  the  continent  as  well  as  from 
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CHA-  the  Isbind  of  Rbfc.  by  two  narrow  channels.  Its  whole 

length  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  iU  breadth  six.  Its 

tharTf  surtiicc  contains  about  iOO  square  mUes,  with  a popu- 
lalion  of  nearly  ^0,000  individuals.  The  soil  in  many 
^ places  is  fertile,  and  produces  com  and  winej  from 
the  latter  of  which  about  4000  boffshcads  of  brandy 
arc  annually  made.  Fisheries  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  also  occupy  many  of  the  inhabitants.  ‘ITie  chief 
places  in  the  island  are  St.  Ficrrc  and  (^bateau  d Ole- 
Aix.  ron.  The  Isle  of  Aix  ha-sbeen  already  described.  The 

Rhi.  island  of  llhb  lies  almost  opposite  to  Rochelle,  and  is 

about  twelve  miles  long  and  three  broad,  but  of  an 
irregular  f»)rm.  The  population  amounts  to  nearly 
17/K)0.  The  chief  products  arc  wine,  fruit,  and 
hemp  } bay  salt  and  brandy  are  both  made  in  largo 
St.  Msitio.  quantities.  The  chief  town  U St.  Martin,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a citadel,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  English 
in  l.^SS.  In  1627,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  n^adc 
upon  the  same  place,  under  the  command  of  tlie  well- 
known  Villicrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Latitude  of 
the  Light-house  46®  14'  49  " N.  and  longitude  1®33' 

as"  w. 

CHARGE,  e,  Fr.  ckarfcri  It.  curirare  j Sp. 

CasaoK,  n.  loorgar;  (Menage,  Skinner  and 

CuA'acEABLi,  f Junius  agree,)  from  the  semi- 

CitA'aaaABLSNxas,  barbarous concar«,(fromcomti) 

CuA'ar.srt'L,  ?pro  ontrare,  ac  proprit  carrum 

CuA'acELass,  loaerarr.  See  Vossius  dc  wX  *V«r. 

CaA'aaBocs,  llib.  h'.c.  3,  Ilcncc  also  (argo. 

CuA'aooB. 

To  load  I to  place,  put  or  lay  a load,  or  burthen  j 
to  impose  a weight  or  burthen.  And  met. 

To  impose  a weight  or  burthen;  sc.  of  an  accusation 
or  crime,  a centure,  a debt,  or  expense,  a command  or 
wder  j a commission,  trust  or  duty,  a risk,  a task. 

To  charge  the  enemy, — is  to  bear  upon  them,  make 
an  onset  or  attack  upon  them,  with  all  tceight,  force, 
or  rigour. 

To  cAar^e  the  jury,— is  to  lay  before  them,  the 
whole  lecight  of  the  evidence  of  the  case. 

CAorger,  a dish,— oi»  oaere,  says  Skinner,  because  it 
can  hold  heavier  or  leei^Alicr  loads  or  quantities. 

Heo  here  sebippes  fute  and  wel  wilb  a11«  fod« 

Aad  veade  oorh  vilb  (pod  vyad  A vel  dryunyng  flodc. 

B.  Cl^wcttcTf  p.  ‘jO. 

Son  of  bcyrei  to  bard  fiAtgtd  wore, 

& Tit  mAny  U dcxtcs,  A som  baa  aatled  sore. 

R.  Bnttm4,  p.  S2.t. 

And  for  ebef  cbaiytc,  we  rkmrgejfn  ra  Mlara 
la  Ainctulyng  of  tbia  mea,  we  miidea  oim  celWs. 

Pigrt  Ploakmmm,  CrttU,  Ul, 

All«  ve  that  trareilra  and  ben  rhmrgid  coom  to  ms  i aad  I 
schal  fiu&Ue  yoa.  Take  ye  my  yok  on  you,  and  isroe  ye  of  me, 
for  1 am  myJde  and  mcke  io  herte  and  y«  acbal  fyade  rests  in 
your  aoulis  for  my  yoke  U aofte  and  myrAar|pr  Ikgbt. 

men/.  MmUkno,  cb.  sL 

For  If  any  man  hath  laadd  me  soroufol,  be  batb  twtsiAdds  ms 
Sorouful  bst  s parti^tbat  1 not  you  all. 

/d.  2 CvfintkitM,  cb.  IL 
tVbo  fO  ahall  tefl  a tak  after  a man, 

Ha  moats  reberae,  as  mfHs  as  evsr  be  can, 

Errirb  word,  if  it  be  in  bk  cKargt, 

Atl  Speke  be  nercr  so  rudely  and  so  large. 

CkamcfT.  Tkt  Pr^Uguft  V.  735. 

For  be  UVetb  of  nonfbt  ela  kq>« 

But  for  to  ffllr  bie  baggas  Uf|«  t 

And  al  ia  to  hym  bfit  a 

Por  lie  ne  partetb  Bought  wltball, 

JJul  kerpetb  k aa  wnuaot  aball. 

Omrir.  Ow/.  book  ▼. 


Bat  for  Charlys  was  at  that  tymelettyd  wilb  ckargrMe  busy-  CHARGE 
aesM,  be  iberefore  aeat  a nobtemaa  afaync  tbrm  caJlea  Comard, . , * 

vnto  tbs  riuer  of  Sayne  to  w*  ataule  y*  said  cnemyca.  \ 

vol.  i.  cb.  clxT. 

By  reason  wliwof  we  be  moat  notably  ckargtd  vitb  mnascs, 
aotferiafi,  A otber  aims  doeda,  for  Ida  bcMtitA  to  u»  most  cJutrgt^ 
mhly  exhibit. 

Stryp«.  Reewdt.  iVo.  30.  Bdmend  Abbot  of  York  t« 

CerdiitaJ  Ib'oUey, 

Foe  lo  (aa  Paul  witneaacth  aPerwaide)  wban  be  was  fall  pore 
andnedy  preaching amonf  the  people,  he  was  not  ckargeont  rnto 
them,  but  with  hta  baadea  be  traueM  not  only  to  get  hia  ewae 
lynyage,  but  alao  tbe  lyuyng  of  otber  pooro  and  nedy  errataraa. 

Stotf  7‘rUtU.  Triol  of  H'Miam  Tkarpt  for  Ilrrcty. 

And  wbanaa  I waa  among  gbou  and  hadde  nede  I was  ekrrgeom 
to  no  man.  3 CortfUJummOf  cb.  xi. 

Such  plenty  ailoer  pUU  bebynd  them  left  they  glad  did  lots. 

Good  anaotir,  cAardgerr  gmt,  and  coMly  carpeta  tapaCry  gay. 

PKtur.  .£»r4^,  book  ix.  p.  210. 

Tlie  beralda  then,  hr  atmit  rA«rg*«f  to  eonaort 
Tbe  cnrld-brad  Grceka,  with  lowd  csilb  to  a coort. 

Ou^pmotK.  Uomtr't  Odyairy,  book  U*  fbl,  17* 

For  nercr  in  any  otber  wmrre  afore,  gare  tbe  Romanes  a hotter 
(krrge  upon  the  enemies : so  much  bad  tl»ey  of  Uic  one  aids  with 
spitefull  taunts  aad  reproacbea  neikd  tbem,  and  (be  conauU  on 
t^  otber  rids  with  tbeir  iong  deiaies  whet  them  on. 

HoUaAd.  iUriH,  75* 

And  all  Ibis  tract  that  fronta  tbs  falling  ami 
A noble  peer  of  mlcklr  trust  and  power 
Has  in  hla  ckttrgt,  with  temper'd  awe  lo  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  io  arms. 

MtUon.  CoMitOt  1.  32. 

SuppOM  we  that  God  himaelfe  deligbtatb  to  dwell  aumptiumsly, 
or  ukctb  pleasure  in  rhargfobtr  pompc  ? No,  tbea  was  the  Lord 
moat  acrcptahly  aerued,  when  bis  temples  were  rooms  borrowed 
wriibin  tbe  bouses  of  poor  men. 

Hooker.  A^Wmar/icri  PsAfy,  book  *.  aec.  IS. 

Tlie  Parliament  voted,  that  it  be  referred  to  persons  out  of  tbe 
Hooae  to  lake  into  consideration,  wbnt  incoDr^eocics  there  ace 
in  the  law,  and  bow  tbe  miaebiefa  that  grew  from  tbe  deism's,  tbe 
ckorgtabi^u.  and  the  irregularities  in  tbr  proceedings  of  lav, 
may  be  prerented.  WIkUthek.  klrnoirs,  A»oo,  IbSl. 

I ..  Here's  tbe  note 

llou  moeb  your  ebaine  weiglia  to  the  rtmost  cbarect. 

The  fmenrase  of  tbe  gold  and  rAcrrgr/«^  fashion, 

^^Tiich  doth  amount  to  three  odd  duckets  more 
Tbea  1 sUod  dabted  to  ibis  gentleman. 

Skaktpoort,  Lawudf  of  Arrarr,  fbU  t>3. 

Tbe  first  pretence  was,  tbat  Ibe  committee,  who  now  was  at 
€^rgt  of  an  bouse  to  sU  in,  might  make  tbeir  dayly  eeaaioa  there, 
being  a place  both  owrc  publ'ick,  roomy,  and  ckargrUn,  tbe  com  < ^ 

mittee  after  many  consultations  resolved  it  courenirat  to  movs 
thither.  Bitkop  H»R.  Hard  Mrarmre,  rol.  ill.  p.  28. 

Men  do  not  OM  to  pick  quarrels  with  their  friends ; and,  tbara> 
fore,  when  we  find  amyekmrgiMg  the  Scripture  with  obreurity  and 
iffip^ecUon,  we  bare  reason  to  belicre  they  hope  for  no  comfort 
from  it.  HtUUngdett.  Sermon,  2.  roL  u. 

And  now  embark'd  they  seek  tbe  British  isles ; 

Fleu’d  with  tbs  ekarge,  propitions  oecaa  smiles. 

Hagku.  Tka  TViKii^d  tf  Ptace* 

It  anema  to  be  with  the  deril  In  respect  of  the  dbordars  of  the 
•onl,  aa  it  U srith  tbe  spleen  in  respect  of  the  distempen  of  tbs 
bodvi  wbntaorrcr  is  amiss,  or  indisposed,  tbe  charge  it  sure  to 
lie  ibert.  Soatk.  Sermon,  4.  roL  eiU. 

Thane  betag  mighty  sempadous  aad  precise  in  obaenring  Use 
traditions  of  their  fathers  and  the  little  rites  nod  ceremonies  of 
tbeir  law,  which  were  not  very  troublesome,  or  ekargtabU,  they 
were  esteemed  very  rightauus.botb  by  others  and  themaclrea  too, 
altho  la  the  aieaawhile  they  ne^leeted  tbe  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  Jodgmenl,  mercy,  and  faith,  as  oar  Marionr  i^la  them 
to  tbnir  faces.  Bfkap  Sevtrodge.  Seraoom,  04« 
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CHARGE. 

CHARIOT. 


. Nor  d«r«  ck>*r  tAcir  tye»t 

Void  of«  bulky  gAargtr  nr«r  Lhcir  lip*, 

U’itb  Thich,  ID  oAcs  inlcrruplMl  »lMp, 

Tlieir  fryinR  blood  cumpeU  to  trri^Uc 
Tbeir  (try-fi^‘it  toofUM,  c]*r  mioutely  lo  death 
Obnoxiotii,  dismal  death,  ih’  effeet  of  drouyfat 

J.  PhiUift.  Cider t book  U. 


We  took  la  270Uid.  of  ftr*h  beef  and  a lire  bnlloek  rhargri  at 
613  lbs.  Co»jii.  t'eyagetf  cb.  1.  book  1.  roL  I. 


A mtiaket  vaa  therefore  fired  orer  them,  but  ftoding 
them  do  harm,  they  teemed  rather  to  be  proroked  tfaaa  iatinu* 
dated,  and  I therefore  fired  a foar  pounder  charged  with  grape 
ihotj  wide  of  them.  id.  Ih,  book  ii.  ch.  IL  roL  L 

Thn«e  holy  Beioga,  whose  superior  rare 
Onides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  rirtne, 

Affrighted  at  Impiety  like  thine, 

Retl^  tbelr  charge  to  baseoeaa  and  to  ruin. 

Johuan,  Irene,  act  iii.  M.  8. 


Of  this  iatercat,  three  hundred  and  eigbty>thrce  tboiuaad  two 
hasdrvd  pounds  a year  stood  ehargeahi*  on  the  pnblic  rereimes  of 
the  Carnatic.  Bmrke.  On  the  MaM  Retreat’s  Dahtt. 


CHA'RIOT,  V. 

Caa'amr,  n. 

CitA'nioTSBn, 

CBa'BIOT'DBITXa, 

CBa'atOT'MAN, 

Cna'HIOT'BACE, 

CaA^RlOT'BOVaL, 

CaA^itlOT-WUKKhf. 


Fr.  chariot,  chareUt  g It. 
Mcarrcta ; Sp.  careia.  The  pant 
I participle  of  the  A.  S.  cyraa« 
>to  turn,  tom  about.  See 
[ Chaib. 

To  chariot,  U to  carry,  or 
liide  in,  to  drlTC,  a chartoL 


No  { ag^  forbids,  and  fiat  within  dep*  brort 
Hb  eonntray'a  loee,  and  falling  Rome’s  ymagt  { 

The  rharm  tam,  sayth  he,  let  luoaa  the  rainra, 

Ronn  to  the  uode*en*ed  death. 

f'ncertaine  ^luctore,  hfarcue  7\Mua  Cietraee  Death, 


Ha  bad  luteoiled  morwooer  (sine*  be  was  repoted  to  bnrw 
equalled  ApoUo  In  sin^ng  and  matched  the  son  in  ekariatimg)  to 
itBltaio  also  the  wonhie  acta  of  Merrulet. 

HeUamd.  Smetanku,  foL  306* 

O wberdore  was  my  Urtb  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  tight 
Of  both  ny  pareata  all  in  flames  aarended 
From  off  the  altar,  wberr  an  off*  ring  bom’d. 

As  in  a fiery  colnma  ehariating 

Hia  Godlike  iweaenoe,  and  from  some  grant  net 

Or  benefit  rcresl'd  to  Abraham's  nee  i 

JdUtan.  Satneam  ^gameUWf  L 37« 

— ■ Forth  mshd  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariat  of  paternal  Deitie, 

KasluDg  ihirk  flaencs,  wheel  within  wheel  andrtWB, 
ItaeiriBStinet  with  spirit,  but  conroy’d 
By  four  Cherubic  shapes. 

M />aswfae  leer,  book  tL  L 7M. 

Ooocenung  the  office  atvd  apt  fabriqoe  of  the  nerres  and 
BonstUi.MMl  of  ether  parts  requisite  to  this  (roluntary)  moCloQ, 
and  which  port  of  the  body  rests  wUJent  another  is  noeed,  and 
that  the  goremour  and  ckeriar* drierr,  as  it  were,  of  this  oxition, 

is  the  imatinatioa*  Ac. 

Mmtam,  On  /anming,  fy  G,  Watte,  book  le.  cb.  UL  p.  3. 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  hones  won. 

Tlseir  hameases  of  foaaampre, 

Fly  Cronioo,  her  ehariateer. 

Upon  the  coneh>bos  getting. 

^ay/«n.  Tie  Camrt  e/Fairf. 

Beinf  deod,  bis  body  was  embabned  and  cloaed  In  lend,  Md 
Ud  on  a ahmriat-rajfaJ,  richly  apparelled  la  cloth  of  gold. 

Baher.  Henrf  K Anma,  1433. 

n'ude  n h^  pOe,  and  to  annea  went  crery  Myrmidom 
by  Achillls ; eharialt  and  horse  were  harneased, 
FIghUrs  and  eharhaterre  got  up,  and  they,  t^  atd  march  led  s 
A ciond  of  infinite  foot  behind. 

rispmen.  Meeser'e  iftns;  book  xiii.  fsL  SlU 


I Undelayiog  each 

Complied,  and  In  brightarms  stood  soon  array'd, 

Ilea  mounted  rombiuanu  and  ckaiiaterru 
i^rst  mord  the  ckariaU,  after  whom  the  foot 
Dense  as  a cloud. 

Cavfer.  Ifomrr^e  Iliad,  book  xxiiL  L 160 

■ ■ All  the  ground 

Whh  shircr’d  armour  strown,  and  on  • twap 
Chariat  and  ehariater  lay  orertuni'd 
And  fierye  {ooming  sieeda. 

MUtan.  PeredWXMt,  book  ri.  L 336. 

Then  tbrougb  the  fiery  pillar  and  Qie  clood 
God  iookiog  forth  will  trouble  all  bis  boat 
And  crane  toe  rAerwr-wAreh.  Id,  /k.  book  xiL  1. 310. 


In  pursuance  of  this  molution,  I departed  from  London,  oc* 
cowipanied  with  ny  wife,  in  a small  chanot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
baring  sent  two  serrants  before,  well  BMMinted  to  attend  me  on 
the  roid,  with  nied  horae  for  myself,  if  there  should  be  occasion. 

ZedA>ir.  Afrmoir*,  Tol.  ii.  p.  371. 

71»e  sold  ebsir  draarn  by  six  chariat  borset  trspt  with  black 
▼elrct : upon  every  borne  four  csciitcbeoos  of  the  King's  omu  and 
Queen’s,  beaten  m fine  gold  upon  double  sarcenet  ^ and  upon 
erery  hc^'s  forehead  a sbsffron  of  the  said  omip. 

Strgge.  iirmain.  Edtrard  PI,  eiama,  1&67* 

— — But  [ disdain 

He  nsuseons  task  to  pmnt  ber  as  she  is. 

Cruel,  ahaadoo'd,  glorying  in  her  shame  I 
Ko  2— -let  her  pais,  and,  chariatted  along 
In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways. 

Cnrprr.  The  Teak,  book  iU. 

If  Foomin,  In  Imltadou  of  the  nncients,  represents  Apollo 
driving  biscAarkor  out  of  tbc  sea,  hy  way  of  represcotitig  the  sun 
rising,  if  he  persoDlfies  lakes  and  rtrers,  it  Is  nowise  ofleosire  in 
him  { hot  seems  perfectly  of  a piece  with  the  general  air  of  tb« 
plctare.  Sir  Jaehma  Rtjnaldt,  Diecauree,  3. 

In  their  siinilr*  the  grratast  writers  hare  sooKliroes  failed  i tho 
sbip'race,  compared  with  the  chariH-rare,  is  neither  illoalrated 
Dor  aggrandised ; Isod  and  water  make  oU  the  diSereocc. 

Jakmaan.  The  Life  ef  Page. 

In  vain  would  art  presome  to  guide 
The  ckariat-wkitU  of  praise ; 

When  fancy  dririog,  ranges  free, 

Fraeh  fiowen  selecting  lute  the  bee. 

And  regularly  atrsya. 

i*AiA^.  Ode  ta  the  ^•nouraA^  tt^Iham  Puiteaef. 

CHATUTV,  'v  Fr.  chariUg  It.  caritate  g Sp, 
Cba'ritajlb,  Jeoridnd;  Lmt.  coritoi.  Otns, 

Cba^bitablbbsm,  F ^Myt  Voasiut,)  properly 
Cba'’bitablt,  Vfies,  pre/tosus;  and  curats  (Fe* 

Caa'nirATivjt,  L roUus,)  a oorendo.  When  there 

CBA^BiTPOt,  1^^  dearth  of  lood  egreni  h»« 

CBa'BtTT-scnoob.  Jmmdt,  oatl  then  it  is  said  to  be 
cora.  And  Scaliger  » to  the  some  effecL^Of  similar 
ori^n  and  applicalioo  is  the  English,  dear,  Carut, 
tiieoaigai5ea,prenoas>Taluable  g and  therefore  ualocH, 
highly  prised,  much  esteemed,  much  loved, — because 
the  dearth,  scarcity,  or  ictmf  of  that,  so  viUu^,  is  hurt- 
ful or  painful ; attended  with  anxiety  or  care.  And 
rhonly  b appli^  to  the  feeling  caused  by  the  percep* 
tioD  of  the  wants  or  sufferings  of  others  j-~to  a desire 
to  relieve  them,  to  a love  our  fellow  creatures,  or 
goodwill,  benevolence}  to  acts  for  their  relief,  or 
beneficence.  And  sec  the  example  from  Br.  S.  Clarke, 

But  eharite  and  ebastite,  bch  cbaced  out  clcne. 

Fiert  PtanhmaM,  Cyrdr,  book  ir. 

Ckarite  t»  pacicat,  it  is  brsygae.  cAnvfor  eanycth  not,  it  dolth 
not  wickidli,  it  k not  Uowaa,  k is  not  cuosH— , k eekito  not 
tho  tUngk  that  bea  hk  owns,  it  k imt  stired  lo  wrntbihe,  it 
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CHARITY,  tbenkith  sot  7ar)»  it  ioictli  not  od  vrickedoetM,  but  it  loietti 
toipdiT  io  truelhe.  U KiffriUi  alle  tblogis.  It  heletielli  *llf  lhin«ii, 
V — hopitb  tile  tbiaglB,  it  ■aBtrjrnrth  »ll«  thingU.  tAarUe  fallitb 
aeuere  douo.  ftlc/iy.  i C«ritilki4inj,  rli.  zlii. 


But  for  to  apcken  of  blre  ootMcicaco, 

51*e  wax  ao  cAmriiukU  and  co  pitoti*, 

She  wulde  wrpc  if  Uiat  abe  aair  a rnoua 
Canght  io  a trappc,  if  U were  ded  or  blodde. 

<;A«Nryf.  Tk£  iVo/egwr,  r.  143. 

After  hla  ronnyof  aod  power  s prieaie  ahoUle  beajr  him  to 
enfounse,  and  to  renlo  wboioewoeuer  be  mjrgbt  ekaHiabtji. 

Slatf  Tnalt.  Tnal  »/  tttUuna  TAorpe/ar  Hrrery. 


Rat  nowc  hereafter  tbou  alialt  bere 
Wbat  Hod  hath  wrought  la  tbla  piatere, 

Aa  be  that  dootbc  all  cquitee 
To  him  that  wrought  ekaritre, 

He  waa  afenewarde  rAani/mw, 

Aod  to  pitee  be  vm  pitona. 

CrMcer.  Com/,  book  U.  fol*  46. 

And  here  1 make  a priitiue  to  you  my  friends,  who  would 
bare  bestowed  any  thing  on  me  : I beaeech  you«  for  fAarUy-taAe 
bestow  It  yearly  oa  my  wife,  who  hath  four  small  rhildrcn,  and 
God  hath  now  taken  me  away  who  waa  her  staff  and  stay. 

Stale  7'riaU.  14  KhzmUtA,  1S71.  Dr.  Story. 

Say,  hear’nW  powers,  where  shall  are  6nd  siKh  lore, 

Whieh  of  5*«’»ill  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortnl  rrtm*,  and  )ust  tb’  unjnat  to  save, 

Dwells  in  all  Itraveu  rAmritet  so  drore  ? 

Afi//«M.  Pmradue  book  lU.  1.  216. 


1 wUI  be  rAeifitahiy  iealous  of  those  men,  which  from  noumous 
lewdnene  leap  at  ooce  into  n smhkn  forwardnewc  of  profession. 
Holinesw,  doth  not,  like  Jonas  gourd,  grow  up  in  a night. 

7/a//.  Mrditationt  and  f Wr,  rot  i.  fol.  2". 


For  Ui'ts  rAwW/a/wv  fraternal  corruptioo  then,  which  b not  any 
man'a  peculiar  province  or  ioebunre,  but  the  engagmaeut  and  duty 
of  every  brolber,  or  common  Christian,  it  is  the  aanse  thing 
(though  belonging  to  us  in  another  capnrlty)  that  the  first  adeno- 
nitiou  both  Malt.  sriiL  & ntna,  iii.  was. 

iUMmomd.  Works,  vol.  1.  fol-  290. 


To  this  immediately  sisececd«l  the  Latine  tmet  of  confirmation, 
jn  anawer  to  the  exceptions  of  Mr.  DaJll4e  which  was  then  pre-* 
p^d  for  the  press,  ihoiigh  dcUin’d  inach  longer  upon  prudential 
or  rather  ekaritatioe  considerations. 

pftl.  tAfe  of  Hammond,  sec.  1. 


From  this  passage  [I  Cor.  ziii.  2J  »t  appears  that,  the  word 
chanty,  in  tlie  New  Testament,  docs  not  signify  (aa  we  now  use 
it)  only  alms  to  the  poorj  but  that  unirersal  love  and  goodwill 
towards  all  men,  which  includes  both  It  and  all  other  virtneaj 
tbe  constant  practice  of  which  universal  charity,  b indeed  wor- 
sbippioff  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Cimrk,  Warkt,  Tol.  L Mnn.  et 


Tbe  precepts  of  eharity  delivered  by  our  Saviour  and  Ws 
•po^n  are  ao  plain,  so  full,  ao  many,  ao  easie  to  be  understood ; 
andthosc  prccepu  Inforced  by  so  just,  and  reasonabla  and  pioos 
considerations,  with  respect  to  God,  to  tbe  world,  to  fellow 
Chrurtians,  to  the  hononr  of  our  religion,  aod  lastly  to  ourselves, 
from  tbe  comfort  that  b in  welldoing,  and  the  reward  that  follows 
It ; thst  a must  hare  great  impudence  to  profess  himself  n 
Cbrbtbn,  and  yet  to  think  himself  not  oblig^  to  do  acts  of 
charily . StilUssyJteet.  JeniwHi,  7.  vol.  ti. 

But  it  maltera  not  much  wbich  of  them  to  pilch  upon,  for  they 
all  come  to  one  sense  ; and  that  b thb.  That  to  be  very  cAariiahie 
in  Oua  world,  is  a good  means  to  secure  to  ourselves  a little  of 
etcinai  liapptnesa  In  the  next.  Sharp.  Sermon,  4.  red.  L 

In  fine,  without  anv  preindice  to  thb  age  be  it  said,  be  seemed 
to  me,  by  his  fiutb  aod  by  hb  ckaritahUnett,  to  include  in  bb  soul 
some  grains  of  tiic  golden  age,  and  to  lie  a rclick  of  those  time*, 
when  piety  and  auracles  were  sincere- 

/.i^ee/iJvy/r,lxxvl. 
He  Is  no  fool,  who  ehttrUahty  gives 
What  be  can  only  look  at  whibt  be  lives  ; 

Sure  as  he  is  to  nnd,  when  hence  bt  goes, 

A cecoiupetis^  which  he  can  never  loose. 

MiocoUamteut  Rietrs. 


Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (anthor  of  linden,  a Satire,  and  some  CHAKrTk”. 
other  poetical  pieces)  is  a native  of  tbb  counir,  and  much  re-  — 
spectrd  by  some  worthy  geiitlefneo  in  the  nelgi^ourbood,  who  CHAR- 
are  trustees  of  a eharUy^koot  now  vacant.  L.ATAN. 

Lord  Cover,  in  MnrpAy'c  Life  of  Dr.  JoAssson.  ^ > 

CHARK,  to  c)uxrk  is  to  rhar,  q.  r. 

There  ii  no  fyre  there  U no  iparkc, 

There  is  no  (lore,  whlche  msie  cAaredr. 

Cover,  Corn/,  ^m.,  book  Ir.  fo].  gO. 

When  exresa,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a man  on  the 
bead  ; or  with  a fearer,  like  tire  in  a slruug-water  shop  burns 
him  down  to  the  ground.  Ctr  if  it  flames  not  ont,  cAark*  him  to 
a cool.  Grtv.  Lotmo.  Smera,  btmk  iii.  ch.  v. 

fHi  if  this  coale  could  be  so  eharcArd  ss  to  make  Iron  melt  out 
of  the  stuoe,  as  it  maketh  it  in  smiiba  forgra  to  be  wrought  in  tbe 
ban.  i’^Uer.  Worthies,  •S’Ara^Atrr. 

But  I will  now  describe  to  n>u  the  m)*stery  of  tharhing 
(whereof  something  was  but  touch’d  in  the  proceM  of  extracting 
tar  o«C  of  the  pine)  as  1 received  it  from  a most  Industrloua 
pCTMQ.  Hoeiyn,  On  yorest  7*re«,  dt.  xxz. 

CHARKOV',  & Government  and  Town  of  Eumpean 
Russia.  The  former,  sometimes  culled  Slobodsk 
Ukraintt  is  situate  towards  the  southern  part  of  that 
Empire,  and  is  intersected  by  the  fiftieth  parallel.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kursk,  cast  by  Voronetz, 
south  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  west  by  Tebemi^v  and 
Kier.  Its  shape  is  nearly  oval,  about  180  miles  from 
north-west  to  soulh*east,  und  from  40  to  80  in 
breadth,  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  area  is 
stated  at  13,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
800,000  individuals,  which  is  more  than  sizty  persons 
to  each  .square  mile.  The  cliuiote  is  pK>d,  and  much  of 
the  province  fertile,  but  cultivation  has  yet  made  but 
little  progress.  The  chief  town  of  this  Government  \a 
Charkov,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  two  small 
rivers  Charkov  and  Latmn.  It  consists  of  three  diffe- 
rent parts,  and  contains  a population  of  about  11,000 
individuals.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wootl,  and  tbe 
streets  not  being  paved,  are  nearly  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  Charkov  formerly  a monastic  College,  which 
in  1803  was  erected  into  a University,  and  generally 
includes  about  1000  individuals.  T^  town  is  noted 
for  its  four  great  annual  fairs  i and  is  about  360  miles 
south  of  Moscow,  in  latitude  49^  59^  N.  and  longitude 
36®  27'  B. 

CHA'RLATAN,  «.  ”1  Fr.  charUttanf  It.  ciarfofaao; 

Ciu'at.ATANiCAL.  J cciTefaBo.  Of  unknown  cly- 
mology.  See  Menage,  DirL  Eiynurti>giijuf,  and  xe 
Origini  della  Lingua  ItalioHa. 

**  Fr.  charlatan,  a mountebank,  a cousening  drug- 
seller,  a prattling  quacksalver,  a taller,  bablcr,  fooli^ 
prater,  or  commender  of  trifles. 

Ordinary  quacks  sad  charlatans  are  thoroughly  •enslUe  how 
Dcceaaary  it  U to  ■upport  themMivea  by  tlwie  collaterai  aaiist- 
nnera,  and  therefore  always  lay  their  claim  to  Bome  xuper- 
nnmerary  accompliahoieBti,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  tWr 
jHofcaion.  Tatter,  No.  240. 

A cowardly  •oldier,  and  a chmrlatanieal  doctor,  are  tbe  prin- 
cipal avbleet*  of  comedy.  t'ovlry. 

Reiske,  in  bi.s  annotations  on  Constanlmi,  JJhri  de 
cttrertiomit  nuUt  fiffxant'uut,  xi.  137.  gi'M  a derivation 
of  Charlatan,  from  the  mctlieval  word  icartatati  or 
scartaiani,  because  such  people  were  used  to  wear  red 
clotlves  ad  ru/gur  captaNdum.  T'hc  Greeks  and  Romans 
bad  their  Charlatans  as  well  as  ourgelvea  To  (be  first 
they  were  known  as  ^XoTa^/oi  and  uefvprat  (crowd- 
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■CHAR-  collectors)  which  last  term  of  reproach  ia  used  by 
LATAN.  CEdipus  to  Tehesias,  {(Ed.  Tyr.  588.)  Aristophanee 
ThIrm  “cntions  a certain  Eudamus.  who  sold  rings  which 
^ J prevented  or  cured  the  bile  of  yenomoos  beasts.  The 
Romans  called  thcmarca/a/ore#,  (i.  e.  })  cir- 

€uU0m  circumforanei,  (trotting  doctors)  who  walked  in 
the  Eorum  and  the  Circus.  Cicero,  {pro  Cluentiot)  uses 
the  phrase  PharmacopoUt  circumforaneut ; and  we  meet 
also  in  other  places  with  cellularii  medici  (stall  doctors) 
those  who  waited  In  their  stalls  for  patients. 

CHARLEMONT,  a small/fown  of  Ireland,  in  the 
County  of  Armagh,  situated  on  the  Blackwater,  about 
eight  miles  from  .Armagh,  and  sixty-eight  from  Dublin. 
It  was  built  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy,  at  the 
close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  guard  the  passage 
of  the  Black  water;  prior  to  the  Union  it  sent  two  Mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  Parliament.  It  is  defended  bya  fort, 
and  has  barracks.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  that  sur- 
rendered to  King  WilUnm  in  1€80,  and  gives  the  title 
of  Earl  to  the  Caulfield  family. 

CllAKLES'rOWN,  a small  Town  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  North  America,  adjoining  the  city 
of  Boston,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  River  ; Charles- 
town is  the  Capital  of  Middlesex  County,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  wbo  obtain  their 
chief  employ  from  their  proximity  to  Boston.  Charles- 
town is  celebrated  for  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hilt,  which  was  fought  upon  the  eminence  of  that 
name  above  the  town,  June  17,  1775.  Latitude  4^® 
north,  longitude  6®  8'  east  from  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  and  71^  west  from  Greenwich. 

CH.\HM,  V.  *]  '*  From  the  Fr.  G.  charme  i It. 

Casau,  a.  ctarmu,  cttriaea;  Fr.  G.  cA<tn«er| 

. Cux^auaD,  a^.  It.  chirmarr,  wcuntore ; All  from 
Cux'aMKR,  the  Lai.  corwiew,  (i.  e.)  cormea 

CuA'auRKss,  > BMigicwm,*'  Skinner.  Of  the  Lat. 
CiiA^aurvL,  carmfrit  the  etymology  is  un- 

CMA^aMiNG,  adj.  known. 

CflA'aMiNo,  «.  To  cAurm  is  to  act  upon  by 
CaA'aMiNGLT.  , cAurms  or  incantations. 

To  delight,  to  please  in  a high  degree  j to  inchaot, 
to  Inrapture  j — to  enslave  or  enthral  the  affections,— 
with  delight,  with  any  subduing,  3veri>oweriog  in- 
fluence,—so  os  to  stun  or  palsy  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  deprive  them  of  action,  of  discrimination,  or 
discernment. 


Bote  >onr  rAomw  bodde  kb  a rhauace  and  my  cbeif  bele. 

Piers  PhuAmem.  Pisie»,  p.  91. 

Ue  had  as  leae  aandc  as  holy  lalte,  aad  be  imcred  vhh 
Tnbolowed  butter  a*  anoynled.  wjrth  the  bolyc  ebriame,  whkb  be 
^leth  ckanmed  oyle.  Sir  TAimms  Mere.  U'arSej,  foL  377. 

Aadviih  §|idlyny,  aad  bir  eAartaes 
Site  toke  Eiod  in  Iwib  bir  armea, 

Aa«i  nude  hym  for  In  akpe  fast, 

And  hym  rpon  bir  herbea  east. 

Gotcer.  C*m/.  .-fm.,  book  y.  fid.  lOd. 

Thou  art  conuervanot  vitb  tbenn  tbat  cnairarre  to  tbeyr 
Christen  profeaaion  wpport  tUc  execrable  iloctryne  of  tbat  subtylc 
•othaaivr  A curacd  cAermer  Balaam. 

Pile.  Image,  part  I.  E.  1. 

And  Gaal  acuiirered  ayaj'ne,  and  aayik ; aec  there  come  fokke 
iloune  by  the  ravdle  of  the  Luule,  nud  another  coinpanie  cone 
aloogc  by  y*  tAttrmtars  ocke.  lUAie,  1S51.  Jndgu,  cb.  lx. 

And  he  at  the  royce  of  Jemu,  aa  tbon^e  it  haddr  bene  one  by 
•ooM  atronc  rtm-rmeng  or  enchauntcmetite  rlrae  ebaut^d  into 
an  other  maaier  of  man,  ariacth  rp,  and  all  thyn^a  Irafte  alooe 
bebynde  him,  eiien  as  be  was,  be  foloircd  the  Lor^. 

Udati.  Lake,  cb.  v. 

tOL.  XtZ. 


ApoUo  (angry  at  the  slfbt)  from  top  of  lUon  rriik,  CHARM. 

Turns  licad,ye  welUrode  pcercs  of  Troy,  feed  not  the  Grecians 
pride ; 

They  are  not  eAarmd  aguntt  your  points,  of  stecle  nur  iron 
fram’d ; 

Nor  fights  the  faim*luir’d  Tbeias  sonne,  bat  aitta  at  fleet  inflam'd. 

VAmgman.  Hamer's  ttimd,  book  ir.  fol.  £2. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  aad  false  pkUoaophie  t 
Yet  with  a pleaaiag  aorcerk  could  eAmrm 
Pniu  for  a while  or  anguish. 

Paradise  lAtst,  book  il.  1.  569. 

■ Who  kiiowa  not  Circe, 

Tbe  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  i-Aarmtd  cup 
Whoerrr  tasted,  lort  bb  upripbl  shape. 

And  downward  fell  into  a grurcling  swlae  .* 

Id.  CttaMJ,  Lhl. 

Tills  word  cAarmtt,  derired  of  earmsua,  serrelh  to  shew  the 
irreat  rererenee  thoae  wits  are  held  In,  and  attogeiher  not  without 
ground,  since  both  tbe  uraclca  of  Detphoa  and  tbe  SyWla  pm* 
pheaka  were  wholly  drltrertd  in  rrrscs  ; for  that  same  exquisite 
ohaerring  of  number  and  measure  in  tlie  word*,  and  that  hi|rh- 
flyli^  liberty  ofcoorrit  proper  to  the  port,  did  ■eein  to  have  some 
dirine  force  in  it.  Sfdaey.  Htfeave  Perry. 

He  can  miuUc  thee,  for  be  knows  tbe  cAarmi 
That  call  fame  OQ  such  gentle  acts  as  these. 

And  he  can  spread  Uiy  name  o'er  lands  amt  sea. 

Whatever  rliine  Lite  aun'a  bright  circle  warms. 

AJtham.  S»H»<t,  d.  Tob  t. 

If  you  be  gentle,  and  indeed  Inclloe 
To  let  me  taste  the  comfort  of  yotir  vine ; 

Diasoluc  the  vAarmts,  iliat  Uicir  fnrc't  formes  cncUciae, 

And  shew  me  here,  my  bonur'd  friends,  like  men. 

('Aapmaa.  Odyssey,  book  X.  fbl.  135. 

— . . ■ She  Uiruugh  all  the  herd 

Proeeedlnr,  each  anointed  with  a rAerm 
Of  other  pow’rs,  and  at  the  wholeaome  touch 
All  shed  the  awiniah  bristles  by  tbe  drug. 

Dread  Circe's  former  magic  gift,  produc'd. 

CMrper.  Odyasy,  book  X. 

So  that  if  (as  bath  been  prared)  their  not  arknowledging  of  tbe 
true  God,  was  grounded  upon  a perrerae  resolution,  nut  to  change 
any  custom  of  their  fathers,  either  in  opinion  or  practice,  though 
neftr  so  abwsrd  t then  was  tbe  Ignorance,  (or  as  St.  Paul  might 
have  called  it,  the  idolatry)  of  tluMe  times  impious,  aBected,  not 
a natural  blladucss,  but  a partiuacious  wmktng,  not  a simple 
deafneea,  but  a rcsolrcd  stubimmnoss  not  to  bear  Urn  roicc  of  the 
cAonwer.  //«MmoHd.  UprAs.  vol.  ir.  term.  7. 

WhlUt  dua  great  vision  labours  In  hts  thought, 

Lo  ! the  short  nmphrsy  t’  efTecl  is  brought  i 
In  treneberuua  baste  he*a  aeat  for  to  tbe  king. 

And  with  bin  bid  his  rAerm/W  lyre  to  briny. 

7'Ae  Datidtis,  book  i. 

Fsa.  This  is  a most  m^eatlcke  riaion,  aad 

Harmonious  eAarmimg/y : may  1 be  hold 
To  thlnke  tbeac  tplriu  ? 

SAaAspeare.  Temyest,  fol.  IS. 

Let  any  one  read  tbe  fifth,  sixth,  and  serentb  chapters  of  St. 

Matthew  sfoapcl,  and  judge  If  they  do  nut,  (as  U were,)  set  before 
bis  eyes  auch  a lorcly  image  and  represeutation  of  tbe  true  rertne, 

M Plato  said  could  not  but  cAarm  men  with  tbe  strongest  degree 
of  lore  and  admiration  imaginable. 

VlarAe.  On  tAe  Htirihales,  prop.  10. 

Those  who  did  oot  know  him  well,  and  who  imagined  tbat  a 
crown  bad  rAarmj,  which  human  nature  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist,  looked  on  all  tbU  as  an  affectation,  and  as  a dlsguiied 
threatening,  whkh  importeii,  tbat  be  would  leave  the  nation  to 
periob,  unices  his  method  of  eeuling  was  followed. 

Barmet.  CAcn  7\mes.  Hmae,  lCfl9. 

Sweet  it  tbe  spring  and  gay  the  eummer  hoars, 

When  lislmy  odours  breathe  from  painted  flowers ; 

But  neither' swi-et  the  spring,  nor  aaramer  gay, 

MImr  the  1 love,  my  ckarmrr  is  away. 

tlr\.ame.  liapAmU  and  Lyeidaa. 

So  the  sweet  Thracian,  with  KU  ckmrmimg  lyre. 

Into  rude  nature  virtue  did  in^ire; 

8o  he  tbe  aarage  herd  to  reason  drew; 

Yet  scarce  ao  sweet,  so  eAarmingty  as  you. 

f'erset  in  /*mise  ^ Dryden, 
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CHARM.  I kboultl  he  to  tt»  oar  MippUutt  erfotiaCor  in  the  net  i>f 
^ puUtiu^hu  feather  loth<^earof  tfi«  dirrclnrr,  to  make  U uncleoch 

CHARON.  t by  bU  Ueklinir,  to  cAam  that  rich  ]>hc«  uut  of  the 

I , iron  fripe  of  robbery  aoJ  subitum  1 

* ^ ffitfAf.  tin  n Rrgitittt 

We  »ee  ebtUiren  perpeCusRf  runaine  from  piarr  to  pWe»  to 
hnnt  ont  sometbioe  new  : they  rntrb  with  ^rest  rsfrrmew,  and 
irith  Uule  choice,  at  what  rrer  coues  Iwforr  tbeto  } their  alteo' 
tioo  if  eoftafotl  by  erery  tbinjr.  becaciae  erery  thinf  Hai*,  in  tJiU 
stage  of  life,  the  vimrm  of  norelty  to  recommend  it. 

/d.  Of  th4  SmMttnt  mnd  litantifnl,  part  L sec.  1. 

But  merit  vainly  from  esteem  FClimi ; 

The  world  pursues,  diacloaes  and  admires  { 
la  rain  from  love  the  bashful  fkmrmtr  flica, 

A bashful  youth  perceives,  pursues,  and  dim. 

Hronket.  Jrm$nlem  Ihitnerfd,  book  ii. 

CIIA'RNAL,  o4j  'i  From  the  Lat.  caro,  coniit, 

(’iiA'uxAL-ivtrNK,  ^fle»h. 

**  Pr.  cAomter ; a place  wherein 
dead  bodies  are  laid  or  their  bones  kept.”  Cotgravc. 

Ulioae  iugvtnrt  semeth  a*e  somewhat  like,  aa  thoog-h  me  tbonid 
pease  v*  bewty  of  one  loagc  before  departed,  by  her  ecaipe  taken 
out  of  the  cAarar//NtmiJ«. 

Sir  TAomat  Mare.  RarAet,  foL  S7. 

Sneb  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  tAaemml  vaulia,  and  scpulchrea, 

14ngVing  and  silting  by  (be  nrw  made  grave. 

As  loth  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov'd. 

Mitian.  Ctmmif  r.  471. 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yrw. 

That  bstbea  the  eknrnai-hvasr  with  dew 
Mctbluka  1 bcare  a voire  begin. 

PamtU.  .4  Sight  Pitee  am  Dtaik, 

Let  us  with  silent  footsteps  go 
To  ckamtU  and  the  house  of  woe, 

To  guibk  churches,  vaults  and  tombs, 

AMierc  rack  sad  night  some  virgin  ooines. 

With  throbbing  breast  and  fad^  cheek. 

Her  protxus'd  bridegroom’s  urn  to  seek. 

Dr.  Wartam.  Odt  U Amy* 

I SCO  thee  apw,  delnrive  ae  thou  art, 

Without  one  symbol  to  alarm  the  bear! 

Not  er’n  upon  tliy  dovring  vest  tt  shoarn 
An  emblematic  dart,  or  riarmr/  ivmr. 

Hart.  Tkt  nham  ^Drath. 

CHARXEC(),asort  ofgweet  wine  mentioned  by  our 
old  Kn^kh  dramati.au.  ^teevens  says  that  there  is  a 
village  of  the  same  name  near  Lisbon.  The  writer  of 
a work  entitled  FAt/ocof AonuU,  calls  Charoeco  aSpaaisb 
wine.  Narcs's  Ghuart/. 

CHARON,  the  ferryman  of  Styx,  stated  by  Heaiod 
to  be  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  an  ancestry  assigned 
by  the  same  Poet  to  most  of  the  other  infernal  mon- 
sters. The  tvro  fullest  descriptions  of  him  are  given 
by  Virgil,  vi.  2D5,  ami  Seneca,  Here.  Jvr.  764. 
Charon  U a favourite  character  with  Lncian.  He  has 
introduced  him  as  disputing  with  Mercury  about  some 
money  which  the  latter  God  had  cxpendetl  for  repairs 
of  his  craiy  boat  ^ as  quarrelling  with  Menippus  for 
his  fare,  ropO/tior,  noMfwm,)  which  however  be 

does  not  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  Cynic;  aod 
again,  in  one  of  his  choicest  dialogues,  as  moralizing 
in  upper  air  upon  the  follies  of  mankind.  Frcnn  the 
same  author,  (r*pl  irci<tfeia,)  we  learn  that  the  fare 
. demanded  by  this  grisly  boatman  was  an  oAo/ur,  placed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased  by  his 
friends.  Aristophanes,  (^v^a^oi,)  doubles  this  fare, 
and  the  rich  sometimes  appear  to  have  paid  even 
three  oAofi  for  the  uac  of  the  state  cabin.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  IJcrmione  in  ArgolU  disputed  Charon's  right 


to  any  pay,  and  alone  of  all  the  Grecians  dispensed  CHARON, 
with  this  custom.  (Callimachus,  ap.  Ktymol.  Mag.  m 
tvrh,  Aaver^.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib,  i.  9^,)  derives 
the  fable  of  Charon  from  Egypt.  Orpheus,  he  says, 
while  travelling  in  that  country,  observed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a particular  town  carried  their  dead 
over  a lake  (Mtcris)  for  interment.  The  Egyptian 
name  for  a boatman  was  CAeren ; and  hence  the  Poet 
introduced  this  part  of  mythology  among  his  coun- 
trymen. See  also  on  this  point  Pietro  della  Valle, 
yiaggi,  tom.  i. 

llie  Roman  slaves  who  were  enfranchised  by  the 
last  will  of  their  master  were  termed  CnABoviTSS,  a 
name  which  is  explained  by  Plutarch,  (m  jlmtom.)  as 
foUowa  On  the  assassination  of  Julius  CtBsnr,  all  bis 
papers  were  delivered  by  his  relict  Calpumiu  to  Antony. 

The  latter  inserted  in  them  whatever  names  he  thought 
proper,  and  thus  effected  many  changes  by  giving 
offices  to  bis  friends,  or  relieving  them  from  punish- 
ment. The  Romans,  continues  the  biographer,  called 
the  people  so  favoured  CAorosRcr,  because  they  had 
recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead  to  support  their 
title. 

CHART,  *1  Ft.  chartrti  Lot.  eharta  f 

CttA^arKB,  e.  \Or.x*f^Vt  from 

Cua'xtbb,  b.  Wir, sr^/pere,  iJMcriAere.  Eu- 

CnA''BTaB-GovgaNMBNT,  f sUthius  and  Martioiaa. 

CnA^BTBB-ooTBBNotrB.  J And  x^Vt  ^ iaretd- 
pitur  rice  fBJcrt&i/wr. 

Maps  or  geographical  delineations  or  dcscriptiona 
are  called  cAartr.  A cAartcr  is  that,  on  which  any 
thing  is  written  j more  especially,  by  which  any  rights 
or  privileges  are  affirmed  or  assured  j by  which  any 
thing  is  given  or  granted,  covenanted  or  agreed  upon; 


ffhe  RId;  made  ek  Is  chartre  to  the  coart  of  Rone, 

To  bkone  the  Pope’s  nsn  sad  hotnsfo  bin  do. 

tL  C^Kcrsfcr,  p.  5M. 

His  oyer  tonne  ttlllism  Isflond  uslgoedbe. 

And  alls  yst  of  kin  cbbi  with  ehartre  mod  be  fre. 

H,  ItruMMr,  p.  83. 

■ ' And  seide  to  here  a ckmrtra 
Hat  Gyle  hath  g^'ve  to  falsocssc. 

Ptrr*  Ploukman.  l7s*oit,  p.  27. 
Some  khfvcd  bis  safe  coadact,  some  shewed  his  ehan. 

Skrtlan.  The  Craam  af  LaartU. 


A mery  child  be  was,  so  God  me  save ; 

Wei  coud  he  leten  blod  and  clippc,  and  shave 
Aad  Biaks  a eharir*  of  load,  aad  aqaitoBCC. 

Ckamcrr.  The  MiUrm  TaU,  V.  3337. 

WUh  that  the  kynfe  right  Is  Us  placs 
Anoo  fooitbe  in  that  freshe  bete, 

Aa  erledome,  wbk'lMi  thao  of  escheta 
Was  late  falle  into  hU  honde. 

(Into  tfaia  knight.  wUb  rrat  and  londe. 

Hath  yooe,  ac^d  with  bis  rjUr/rr seated. 

Oaarr.  Canf.  Am.^  book  1.  fol.  27. 

For  in  hit  books  of  the  feats  of  war,  and  how  battles  sboald 
be  ordered,  he  was  not  ooely  contented  to  see  tbeio  drasm  sad 
set  ont  in  rknrtr  and  maps,  but  would  also  put  them  in  execution, 
ia  the  places  themselves  as  tliey  were  set  out. 

Sir  Tfuimar  Snrtk.  Ptutareh,  fol.  307. 

But  ia  t1>c  first  year  of  this  King’s  relfft,  fWlllliun  the  Con- 
tpieror,]  he  gvairted  to  the  city  of  l/»n«kwi  their  first  clorter  and 
nbrrties  in  as  large  form  as  tbev  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  '^of 
King  Kdward  the  Coofewor,  which  he  granted  at  the  suit  of 
William,  a Norman  Bishop  of  Lon<U>n ; in  grateful  remeiubraikcn 
whervof  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldenncn,  upon  the  solemn  days 
of  tbeir  resort  to  Pauls,  do  stIU  use  to  walk  to  the  grave  atone 
where  this  BUhop  Ucs  interred. 

Baker,  WlUiam  t,  Anna,  1079. 
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CHAirr. 


CHARTER 


Tone  Um  to  usy  e*UM  or  poUtry, 

The  GonlUo  knot  of  it  he  wUl  roUMwe, 

PemiUer  M bt*  yaner  : tluitwbra  he  ipr«ke«, 

TTie  errc,  a ehsttet'ii  Ubrrtit»e,  la  »tllh 

SAmhtpttrr.  Henry  V.  fol.  70. 


Do  tre  not  lec,  amonf  oureelrce,  the  owner  a»c  hi*  catUe  u he 
plcMca,  employ  them  as  he  ihinki  fit,  keep  what  he  will 
kUl  what  he  will,  and  in  what  maaocr  be  will ; and  all  thbwitb- 
out  any  injury  to  them,  only  by  rirlue  of  a grant  and  cier/ef 
from  botli  bte  and  ibcir  inaker  ? S*utk.  Serm»n^  IL  eol.  rUU 
' Hie  foregoing  aceonnt  of  the««  bland*,  in  the  order  Id  n^ieh 
ve  explore  them,  not  belug  partieular  enough  either  u to  ailua* 
lion  or  dwcripiion.  It  may  not  be  improper  now  to  gire  a more 
accurate  riew  of  them,  wliicli,  with  the  annexed  eAarf,  will  coit* 
Tcy  to  the  reader  a better  idea  of  the  whole  groupe. 

eWA  Vwytyta,  book  Ul.  ch.  riL  eoL  It. 

The  ciarteri,  which  we  call  by  distinction  great,  are  publick 
laatruoventsortbU  nature,  f formal  recognition*,  hy  the  aorrrrlgn 
power,  of  an  original  right  in  the  eubject,)  1 mean  ia  the  ckariert 
of  King  John  and  King  Henry  the  Third.  The  thiogi  xwored 
by  tb«ae  instruments  may,  without  any  deceitful  ambiguity,  be 
Tcry  fitly  called  the  tAor/emf  rights  of  men. 

Hnrke,  On  Mr,  PVe'e  £aif  Indin  Bill, 


An  onpressire,  irregular,  capricious,  unsteady,  rapacious,  and 
peculaUng  despotism,  with  a direct  dtasrowal  of  obedience  to  any 
nothority  at  home,  and  wiihont  any  fixed  maaitna  or  principles, 
or  rule  of  proceeding  to  guide  them  in  India,  is  at  present  the 
state  of  your  rdar/cr-gereraascji/  over  great  kingdoma.  ^ ^ 

By  means  of  the  bland  and  roocilUtotr  dispocilioos  of  ^ 
nhnrttT-gncrrnfnnTM,  and  proper  priratc  explanatioDS  the  publick 
enquiry  has  in  efect  died  sway.  W.  H- 

The  first  importmt  English  CaAXTKit  U that  of  the 
Conqueror,  preserved  in  Roger  de  Hovedco  s ool> 
lection  of  bis  laws,  whereby  **  all  freemen  of  the 
kingdom  shall  enjoy  their  lands  in  peace,  free  from 
every  unjust  exaction.**  Donbts  have,  however,  been 
thrown  on  the  gcouinencse  of  this  document,  and  it 
has  even  been  insinuated  with  some  appearance  of 
reason,  that  important  alterations  from  tbc  French 
original  were  mode  by  Glanville.  The  Charter  of 
Henry  the  First  restored  to  his  subjects  the  laws  of 
the  Confessor,  and  that  of  Stephen  confirming  the 
acts  of  his  predecessor,  odds  in  the  fullest  tenos  an 
express  concession  of  the  customs  of  Edward.  Henry 
the  Second  repeated  the  confirmation  of  his  grand- 
ether's  Charter.  But  all  the  rapstcious  exactions  of  tbc 
earlier  Kings  of  tbc  Norman  dyniosty,  and  other  out* 
rages  of  tyranny  yet  more  intolerable,  were  revived 
in  the  reign  of  John  : until  at  lost  the  Great  Charter 
of  our  liberties  was  firmly  established,  and  national 
independence  secured. 

By  Magna  Charta  the  grievances  which  the  mili- 
tary tenants  complained  of  were  effectually  redressed. 
The  franchises  of  cities  were  declared  inviolable,  and 
freedom  of  commerce  guaranteed  to  alien  merchants. 
Arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  spoliation  under  the 
guise  of  law,  were  repre.'uied ; and  the  zeal  of  the 
English  clergy  in  behalf  of  liberty,  prompted  them  to 
devise  means  of  binding  the  conscience  of  the 
treacherous  King,  and  terrifying  his  timid  imagination 
by  the  dread  of  religious  punishment.  A solemn  excom- 
munication against  the  violators  of  Magna  Charta  was 
pronounced  with  the  most  awful  threats ; so  that  even 
nis  successor,  in  the  moment  of  his  completest  success 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  did  not  presinne  to  make 
any  attempt  at  revoking  tbc  provisions  of  the  Great 
Charter.  The  confirmation  of  bis  father's  Charter  by 
this  latter  Prince  is  well  known  ; but  perhaps  a yet 
more  importaut  victory  in  behalf  of  our  civil  liberties 


was  obtained  in  the  next  reign,  when  Edward  the  CHARTER 
First,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  intellect  which 
be  disj^ayed  in  every  port  of  his  administration,  was 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  afford  his  |>eople  an  _ j 

explicit  confirmation  of  this  Charter,  and  (slat.  25 
Edward  I.)  gave  further  securities  against  the  exac- 
tion of  aids,  *'  otherwise  than  by  the  common  assent 
of  the  realm,  and  for  the  common  profit  thereof.” 

It  is  from  that  moment  that  we  should  pcrba{)s  date 
those  powers  in  the  people  to  conlroul  the  supplies 
which  the  House  ol  Commons  now  exercises. 

CHAaTxa-FAaTY,  a Deed  or  writing  indented  in 
commerce,  which  denotes  the  instrument  of  freightage 
or  agreement  for  bite  of  a vessel.  Amongst  merchants 
and  ses-foring  men,  it  is  commonly  called  a pair  of 
Indentures,  containing  the  covenants  and  agreements 
between  them  touching  their  merchandise  and  mori- 
tinoe  affairs,  2 ln$I,  C?3.  The  Charter-party  is  in 
writing,  and  must  be  signed  both  by  the  proprietor 
or  master  of  the  ship,  and  the  merchant  who  freights 
it } it  must  specify  the  name  and  burden  of  the  vess>el, 
the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  of  freight,  the 
lime  of  loading  and  unloading,  aiul  the  other  condi- 
tions agreed  on.  The  Common  Law  interprets  Cbor- 
ter-parties  as  near  os  may  be  to  accord  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties,  and  not  according  to  the  literal 
sense  of  trade.  Molloy,  dn  jurt  MarUmot  p.  9.5G. 

CHA'RY,  CaM/ivus, from  iheEngUsh,  to  core, 

CoA'aiLY,  >q.  d.  acevraita.  bkinner. 

Cba'binbss.  J Careful,  cautious,  wary,  cireuxn- 
»pect. 

Didst  oot,  0 Pallas,  tkeu  to  me,  thy  der,  that  promise  make 

That  ckarriy  thou  irokUt  thy  nrlf  to  crvrl  wvrre  brUke  .* 

Pkmer.  book  zl.  p.  2S4. 

Bdag  al  to  ware,  to  vise,  and  to  ekmrrty  circuawpecte. 

Joyt.  Ajtmmcmm  af  /JeiuV/,  ch.  xU. 

Esrtlily  greatnesM  is  a nice  th'my,  nnd  requirvs  to  much  M«- 
rhuwT  ia  dto  maaaftaf,  ■«  the  rooteaiiarnt  of  it  ruDot  requite. 

HnU.  Of  vol.  lU.  fol.  &04. 


Mis.  Foao.  Nsy  I vil  consent  to  set  any  riUay  sfunsi  him, 
that  may  act  sully  the  eknruteue  of  our  huneaty. 

ShaMaftare.  Merry  U’itta  af  tf'iNffW,  fol.  44. 

6 therefore,  Joee.  be  of  Uiyself  so  wary, 

As  1 eot  for  myseir,  but  for  thee  viil  t 
Bearine  thy  heart,  vhirh  I will  keep  so  rAery, 

As  teoder  purse  her  babe  from  faring  Ul. 

Id.  Sawi,  22. 

CHARVBDIS,  sccortling  to  the  Mythologista,  a 
woman  who  having  stolen  tbc  oxen  of  Hercules  was 
struck  by  Jupiter  with  a thunderbolt,  and  changed 
into  a whirlpool.  This  sea  monster  occupied  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.  The 
<^posite  shore  was  crowned  by  the  fearful  rock  uf 
^yllo.  'fhrough  this  dangerous  passage  Homer,  (Qd- 
M.)  and  Virgil,  (/En.  ill.)  have  each  led  their  respective 
heroes.  The  first  of  these  poets  represents  ('harybdis 
as  a monster  which  thrice  every  day  sucks  up  the 
water,  and  thrice  vomits  it  back.  \'trgil  differs  from 
him  only  by  placing  a deep  gulf  below.  Strobo,  (vL) 
repeats  this  description,  and  odds  that  the  fragments 
of  ships  swallowed  up  have  been  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent to  the  shore  of  Touromenium,  a distance  of  thirty 
miles.  Kircher,  {Mundut  nbUrruneut,  il.  15,  16,)  has 
corroborated  this  acxount  by  a story  of  one  a 
celebrated  diver,  who  hod  acquired  the  name  of 
PettX’Cola.  In  thcpreseiice  of  Frederic,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  be  twice  plunged  into  this  depth,  and 
3 s 2 
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CHA*  brought  op  ao  alarming  account  of  the  horrors  which 
RYllDlS.  he  had  encountered  below.  These  arose  from  sharp 
pointed  rocks,  conHiciing  currents,  polypi  which 
•ought  to  entangle  him  in  their  long  tenacious  folds, 
and  various  sea  monsters.  The  King  threw  a gold 
cup  into  the  gulf  to  allure  him  to  a tbinl  attempt. 
He  dived  and  appeared  no  more  till  his  body  w-as 
found  some  days  afterwards  on  the  coast  near  Taor* 
mina.  All  the  ancient  writers  who  have  touched  on 
this  subject,  have  followed  in  the  steps  ofHoincr  and 
Virgil } BO  that  Chart b<li3  appears  to  have  passed  into 
a figurative  term  for  any  thing  which  absorbed.  (Hor. 
I Otl.27.)  Among  the  moderns, C'luverius,  (Sifiiioyfn- 
ti^ua,  64,)  who  seems  to  have  been  on  the  spot,  de- 
' scribes  Chart  bdis  as  a sea  rapidly  flowing  luid  fornnng 

vortices,  wliich  does  not  absorb  the  waters  and  reject 
them  thrice  a tlay,  but  only  as  often  as  the  sea  runs 
high  in  the  Strait.  Fazcllo,  who  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury wrote  for  the  most  part  very  accurately  on  the 
wonders  of  his  mother  country,  contents  himself  with 
thcrcceivcil  belief}  and  Buffon,  (tom.  ii.)  ai  a much 
later  date,  adopts  the  talc  of  Homer  with  entire  erm- 
fidence,  anil  ranks  Charybdis  among  the  most  cele- 
brated whirlpools. 

The  observations  of  Spallanzani  on  the  spot,  have 
destroyed  the  long  accredited  notion  that  Charybdis 
was  a whirlpool,  and  it  is  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
yoyage  dant  let  deux  SicUet,  that  we  must  refer  for  the 
chief  facts  connectetl  with  this  singular  naturnl  phe- 
nomenon. Charybdis  is  situate  about  fe<Jt  from 
the  shore  in  that  part  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  which 
lies  between  the  promontories  of  Punta  Srcca  and  La 
Lantema,  (the  lighthouse.)  From  the  latter  it  derives 
its  popular  modern  name  Calofaro,  (*aXof  the 

beautiful  lighthouse.)  A current  seu  into  this  spot  from 
the  north,  and  returns  from  the  south,  respcctis'cly  at 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon.  The  first  is  called 
the  detcending  rerau,  (pn'aa.)  The  second  the  asreadi^rg 
remn.  Bach  lasts  six  hours.  In  the  interval  there  is  a 
calm  wliich  lasts  different  lengtbsof  time,  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  an  hour.  Sometliiics  if  the  descending  rcina 
changes  iU  direction,  n delay  of  two  hours  is  occa- 
sioned. If  it  falls  immediately  into  the  Calufnro,  it  is  a 
sure  prognostic  of  foul  weather.  Spallanzani  having 
received  full  os-suraucc  of  his  safety,  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Cluirybdis  in  a boat  managed  by  four  expert 
sailors.  From  the  shore  he  saw  a mass  of  tumultuous 
waters,  which  ns  he  came  nearer  appeared  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  agitated.  The  revolving  motion  w‘as 
circumscribed  to  a cindc  not  exceeding  a hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  within  which  was  no  incavation  nor 
vortiginous  absorption  whatever,  but  an  incessant 
undulation  of  waters,  rising,  falling,  and  beating 
against  each  other.  The  boat  in  passing  over  encoun- 
tered no  danger.  It  was  considerably  tossed  about, 
and  the  difficulty  was  not  to  prevent  it  from  being 
sucked  in,  but  from  being  driven  out  of  the  Calofaro. 
'The  plummet  did  not  show  n depth  exceeding  .'>00  feet 
in  any  part  of  it;  beyond,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Strait,  this  depth  is  double.  Thus  far  S|Mdlanzanl  as- 
certained that  ChJirybdts,  when  he  visitrtl  it  in  a calm, 
had  no  whirlpool } and  his  inquiries  confirmed  his 
belief  that  the  same  was  the  case  even  in  tempestuous 
weather.  When  the  current  and  the  wiml  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  especially  in  u southerly  gale,  the  swell- 
ing anti  dashing  of  the  wave*  is  much  stronger,  more 
impetuous,  aoa  more  extensive.  If  at  this  tiine  sinall 


vessels  should  be  driven  within  the  Calofero,  they  are  CHA- 
not  drawn  down  by  a vortex,  but  they  may  be  lost  by  KYBDIS 
sinking  beneath  the  waves  which  beat  over  them;  as 
those  of  a larger  burden  may  be  driven  on  the , 
neighbouring  shore  of  la  iMnterna. 

Homer  is  most  accurate  in  his  description  of  Scylla,. 
but  Charybdis  is  farther  removed  from  that  rock  than 
the  arrow's  flight  which  he  assigns  for  its  distance. 

The  danger  which  mariners  encounter  between  these 
two  monsters  has  become  proverbial } and  a Latin 
hexameter  is  frequently  quote<l  illustrative  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  escaping  both.  The  |>assuge  from  which  thia 
is  taken  stands  os  below,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
/Ilexundra'uot  Hodolphus  GimUerus,  aSwiss  theologian 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  printeil  at  Herne  in 
1659,  ea  earactere.  rfescriture,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence. 


fftfilMfe  ruu  f fugiew  kotttm  fttit  k^tem  t 
Sffllavi  CH/mrtu  rtferc  Ckarfkdim. 

This  misfortune  does  really  occur.  If  a vessel  be 
extricated  from  Charybdis  when  in  a state  of  fury, 
and  carried  by  a strung  southerly  wind  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  Strait,  she  may  pass  out  safely } but  if  she 
meets  with  an  op^msitc  wind,  she  becomes  the  sport 
of  the  two,  and  not  uncommonly  is  dashed  full  against 
Scvlla. 

The  hazard  of  this  once  jierilous  Sirait  however  is 
much  diminished  by  the  increased  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  ships  arc  lost  in 
the  Channel. 

CH.^SE,  V.  T Fr.  chatter ; It.  cacciare  j Sp. 

CfiASR,  It,  rarar.  Menage  thinks  from 

CnA^sEABT.B,  I the  Lat.  copfare,  to  catch  at. 

Ciia'ser,  j To  pursue,  to  follow,  to 

CttasK'Dri.igrting,  bunt.  Chase,  the  noun,  is  not 

CiiASK-cuN.  J only  applied  to  the  pursuit, 

but  to  that  which  is  pursued  } and  to  the  place  in 
which  it  Is  preserved,  and  hunted  or  pursuctl. 

So  girt  treson  wor)  arenng;  hem.  ynt  •ftur  sciml  «nue, 
Ac  Cornwiule's  bor  beei  Kh&l  fkm$le  khot. 

/?.  GlptrrHfrf  p.  134. 


In  ye  cootreof  Csnierbury  meit  nlcnte  of  tyche  fs. 

And  mest  eSaie  a berate  Saleabnn  of  wylde  bwtes  y«yf . 

/<f.  p.  6. 

We  be  cotnru  allc  of  kyude  of  Cermenie, 
bat  h.is  he  firctuu*  here  of  yer  kvthe. 

/f.  Urnmue,  p.  2. 

Bat  charier  and  ebaxtUie,  hrn  ckaird  out  elenr. 

Piers  PUnkmaa,  Crertr,  book  HI 


O SathaD  rnrioii*,  tin  thiike  day 
Tliat  thou  were  rkased  from  onr  brritiurr, 

WrI  koowru  thuu  to  women  the  uWr  way. 

CArworr.  Tke  Man  ^ Lauts  7'ale,  r.  4786. 
And  thortlr  forth  iHU  tale  for  to  tkatt. 

/rf.  The  Vterkrt  Tale,  r.  8269. 
Fromlhrnnet  forth  the  Jewet  han  conspired 
ThU  innocent  oac  of  this  world  to  ehacr. 

Id.  The  Pntresses  Tate,  v.  13496. 


Like  to  Uie  tkastd  wllilc  bore 
The  boiindrt  whan  ho  frloth  sore 
To  Ihrowr,  and  soth  forth  Itia  wcy. 

(iau  er.  CuNy.  .Vm.,  hook  vU,  fob  17JL 


And  rerr)*  man  went  on  lilt  tide 
Hym  U>  puraewr,  and  1 to  ride 
Dejrtin  to  ekate,  and  noolh  to  «uc 

Within  a while  OMt  of  my  wair 

1 rode.  bookv.  fol.  I3S. 


nie  c*««f  dorc  bath  wiilr. 

To  roolc  him  in  hia  lieate; 

Tt>e  aaao  after  hia  wery  toil 
in  rtalle  is  vp  seL 

yaecrtaiae  Amcisrs.  That  al  tkisigt,  ^•c. 
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To  TBkke  hit  hantfnf . &orf  bh 
Where  lilm  be»t  tkungfac  ia  eucrr  place 
To  fwul  ffnme  ia  bis  veie. 

Govrr.  Ce»/.  book  L fol.  10, 


With  eroiref  brode  vnder  tbe  dde, 

Aad  boir  ie  honde,  of  irhlche  ihc  tloagh 
And  tnke,  all  tliat  bir  iyst  enouf^h 
Of  beeatca,  vkiche  beo  ckaeeaHe. 

Id.  IL  book  V.  IbL  01. 


If  tboQ.  bghting  'faiiitt  bearen’M  eoeiaiM, 

SbaU  Aie  away,  aWadoeinf  the  croM, 

Tbe  enti^  of  ^y  hole  fcncra), 

W'ith  shame  tbon  jnatly  abait  be  rob'd  of  lt» 

C^4u’d  from  oarcampAny,  aad  rat  away, 

Aa  aa  mfeetiuua,  putrefiH  limb. 

Bttnwmti  aad  FUteJur.  Tkt  A'a^^^  act  T.  ac.  !• 

. . ■ Why  (PeWua  soooe 

Puraua't  Uiou  bmor  a man)  a fod  ? ihy  rafc  hath  Dcrer  dooe. 
Ackaowled^re  not  tliiae  eyea  my  atatc  ? rateema  Uie  miode  ao  more, 
inr  booour  la  tbe  cAarr  of  Troy,  bat  pota  my  cAare  before 
Tbeir  utter  cocuinrst  .* 

CAapmaa.  Htmer’i  Itirnd,  book  ni.  foL  299, 
Adam  obaerr'd  and  with  bU  eye  tbe  cAa«e 
Purauluf , Dot  anoMe'd  to  Eve  tbua  spake. 

MtUon,  Paradt*t  Loti,  book  xi.  L 190* 


-»  'nuea  bcKione 

A stop  i'tbVAafrf/  a rctyre : anoo 
A rowt,  confusion  Uik-ke. 

SAaAt^Nwrr.  rymAr/fae,  fol.  392. 

Vet  had  she  oft  been  chat  4 with  boms  and  bounds. 

And  Scythian  shafts  { and  many  win^retl  wouada 
Aim'd  at  her  heart,  waa  oAea  forc’d  to  Ay, 

And  doom’d  to  death,  Iboiiph  fated  not  to  die. 

/iryifea.  Tk*  Ui»d  mmd  /Ae  Pmmthtr. 

Tbo  flare  did  not  continue  long  before  it  mined  ifain,  aiMl 
kept  us  from  sight  of  each  other  \ but  if  they  had  seen  and  cAxrord 
us  we  irere  reaolved  to  ran  our  bark  and  caooas  ashore,  and  take 
ourselves  to  tbe  moantalrks.  Dmm^rr.  Vayagta,  ch.  i.  rol.  1, 

■ Idke  some  poor  exil'd  wppteh 

Tltc  frifhted  cAasr  Wave*  her  late  dear  abodes, 

O'er  piaiM  remote  she  atretebes  far  away, 

Ah  1 aercr  to  return  ! J»MWTeifr.  Tkt  CAoae. 

] mnst  bare  leave  to  be  of  opiaion,  that  the  agilatioo  of  (hat 
exercise,  (honting j with  tbe  exautple  and  number  of  the  eAauer*, 
not  a little  contribute  to  resist  those  cheeks,  ahlch  compassion 
would  a&tnrslly  suggest  io  brbslf  of  the  aaimal  pursued. 

Poft.  CriisrdiM,  No.  61. 
Meantime  tbe  Belgians  tack  upon  our  reer, 

And  raking  e4srr-f-<i«u  through  our  sterna  they  send  : 
Close  by,  tbeir  fire-iltips,  like  jackalls,  appear. 

Who  on  their  lions  for  the  prey  attend. 

Dryden.  .Ynimtj  Mirakitit, 

When  wc  were  got  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore, 
we  perceived  some  of  tbe  natives  following  ua  ia  a canon  with  a 
aallc  ; we  did  not,  however,  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  fur  her, 
and  though  she  bad  pas»e<l  the  reef,  she  souo  after  gave  over 
the  chttf.  Cook,  Foyegf,  book  1.  cb.  rii.  voL  i. 

Till  loos’d  from  bands,  for  gifts  of  mighty  price, 

By  tKatt-^€lightiitf(  Dina's  dart  she  felt, 

S^tc  ia  my  latlier's  house ; but,  Hector,  thoa, 

Thou  art  my  sire,  cry  hnary  moUier  thou. 

My  bmiher  thou,  thou  hushaad  of  my  rauth. 

Homiltvm.  Tkt  juirting  of  Utrlor  and  Aadromacke. 

A (*BA8K,  B wooded  ^ound  lyinc  open  and  prtvi- 
leg^cd  for  wild  animals,  differs  in  Law  from  a Porit, 
inasmuch  osit  is  not  enclosed,  and  that  it  may  exist  in 
another  man's  ground  ; so  that  in  fact  it  is  the  liberty 
of  pro!tcrving  and  hunting  beasts  in  another  man  s land, 
protected  even  from  the  owner.  It  differs  froma  Porcsf, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  belong  to  a subject}  whereas  a 
Fitrtst  in  its  proper  nature  U Kuyal  j also  that  it  is  not 

foverned,  os  a Forett  is,  by  laws  of  its  own,  but  by  the 
ommon  Law.  The  officers  of  a CAase  are  Keepttt  and 
Ifoodicardi.  Its  beasts  are  the  Buck,  Doe,  Fox,  Matron 


(Martin)  and  Roe.  Howell's  lAttert,  it.  16  j Black*  CHASB. 
Slone's  Commeniariet,  book  it.  ch.  iiL  ~~ 

CHASM,  e.  Gr.  from  x^**>‘‘**’i  Aiscere,  to 

gape,  to  open. 

Dnire  had  now  the  goxi  ia  right  t 
It  wu  a tower  of  monstroos  height. 

Where  OB  the  summit  fortune  itaads, 

A crown  and  sceptre  la  her  hands  j 
Beoealh,  a rAesM,  deep  as  bell, 

W1»ere  many  a bold  aovruturcr  fell. 

Sm-ijt.  I}emre  amd  Pootemhm. 

As  the  memory  rclieree  the  miad  ia  her  vacant  Dtomeats,  aad 
Alls  up  tbe  rAaraw  of  thought  with  ideas  of  what  is  past,  wc  have 
other  faculties  that  agitate  and  employ  her  upon  what  is  to  romc, 

Tlicse  are  the  passioos  of  bupe  and  fear.  Sf>rctatorf  No.  471. 

Between  tbe  lowest  positive  exiitroee  ood  nothiug,  wherever 
we  auppoae  poaiiive  existence  to  cease,  b another  ckarm  ioAfiiCely  « 
deep  ^ where  there  Is  room  again  for  eodtaa  orden  of  auboriK* 
ante  nature,  coatioued  for  ever  and  for  ever,  nod  yet  iaAaiSely 
superior  to  oon*«xuteace. 

JokmoH.  Utrier  •/  a fVtt  Ro^iry,  d'c. 

CHASX.\DAR-B.\CIII,  {Khasmeh-ddr-bashf,)  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  is  one  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  in  the  Grand  Sjgour's  Court.  He  holds,  according 
to  the  Turkish  historians  Idris  and  AdU.  the  second 
place  in  the  thin!  class  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire, 
the  Bd6i  S^tukl  or  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 

beiog  the  fii^t  j and  when  a vacancy  oecurs,  he  ia 
luutuly  promoted  to  that  office.  He  is  always  one  of 
the  white  Eunuchs,  and  his  duties  arc  to  attend  on  the 
SulUn  on  all  public  occasions,  and  carry  the 
t>c»A,  or  State*turbant  before  him;  to  take  charge  of  his 
t^(UUh  or  canict  for  prostration  at  prayers,  (with  which 
thU  officer  often  wipes  bU  face,  to  ascertain  that  do 
poison  has  been  sprinkled  on  it,)  and  be  has  usually 
to  superintend  the  pay  ment  of  about  2000  workmen, 
who  receive  their  stipend  from  the  Kmpenjr's  private 
treasury.  The  AViafine^  j^dmirrh,  or  public  treasury, 
is  under  the  su}>erintendence  of  two  CH.4hicrs,  called 
Ser^  KhaUJah-si  and  Fetneh-ildf’bdsht,  who  arc  ac- 
countable to  the  Groad  fVriV  and  D*i"it‘r-ddr,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  Khaz1inth‘dar>bii«lirs  de|>artiiient ; 
they  are  also  officers  of  a rank  very  inferior  to  his.  He 
U bead  of  the  second  division  of  personal  attendants 
on  the  Sultdn,  the  Kltuxineh-ddd-sf,  (Treasury  Cham- 
ber.) His  principal  officer  is  the  KhozOifh-kyat/^’sf, 
is  nhvays  pronounced  A-ynyil  by  the  Turks,) 
tbe  Deputy  Treasurer,  who  has  the  immediate  care  of 
the  treasure  ; he  has  also  six  more  upper  assistants, 
and  among  them  the  Bulbulgi  and  Tdtt-^j(-h<Ufu  orCItief 
keepers  of  the  Nightingales  and  Parrots. 

\'on  Hammer's  Omianischtn  Reich.f  i.  67,ii.  21— 23. 

CRxSNAOAR-AnAssi,  {Khaztnth-ddr  j4ghd-tt\)  is  the 
Great  Treasurer  of  the  Harem,  and  coD.scquently 
always  one  of  the  Black  Eunuchs,  the  third  in  rank 
under  the  orders  of  the  Kizlar  Aghd-a,  head  of  tha^ 
corps. 

Von  Hammer's  Otmtmischen  Rekh.,  li.  22. 

CHASS.AKl,  is  a I'urkish  wonl  compounded  of  the 
.Arabic  Khdssalt,  signifying  a thing  peculiarly  the  pro- 
perty of  its  possessor,  and  the  particle  Arf,  derived  from 
the  Persian  relative  pronoun  AriA,  **  that,’*  **  which  }** 
so  that  the  compound  term  ho-s  much  the  same  import 
as  the  word  **  body,"  ia  the  English  expression,  **  a 
body-guard.'* 

The  word  Kbdssaki,  when  used  alone,  signifies  an 
individual  belonging  to  one  of  two  military  corps  w Inch 
have  peculi.*ir  privileges.  The  first  of  them  is  a chosen 
baud  of  Fditdn-JCit  (the  gardners,  or  rather  guards. 
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CMA$^  of  Sereglin,)  nbout  (liirty  in  number,  who  are  com* 
Sam.  mamJcd  hy  the  Klt^wh-kt  are  trusted  with 

the  execution  of  the  Sult&ji's  coiutuantU,  when  he 
Cll  ASS*  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  suspected  persons  expeditiously  t 
OUA.  other  Khdssckis  arc  two  boluia,  or  regiments,  of 

' the  first  class  of  Janiss^iries,  whose  principal  privilege 
acems  also  to  be  that  of  acting  as  the  Sultin  s cxccu* 
tionors.  Their  commanders  arc  also  called  Khdsscki 
Jgh^. 

The  KhJt$ek{  SuUdn,  or  Snltanoh,  is  Uiat  lady  of  the 
Seraglio  who  first  presents  the  Grand  Signor  with  an 
heir  to  the  throne ; the  only  one  among  the  <Sdalic$  or 
concubines,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  Suhdn  ; which  U 
on  honour  exclusively  restricted  to  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Princesses  of  the  blood. 

Von  Hammer's  OmtoaucAea  iletcA.,  ii.  54.  G8. 

('ilASS'ODA,  (literally  the  l*rivate  Chamber,  i.  e. 
the  suite  of  apartments  peculiarlT  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  Sult4n,)  is  the  name  of  the  first  department 
of  the  Exterior  in  the  Court  of  Constantinople,  at  the 
bead  of  which  is  the  chief  of  the  White  Eunuchs,  (the 
Comptroller  of  the  Household,)  styled  Kupti  or  Jidbi 
the  Lord  of  the  Gate  of  Felicity  The 
Kbiss>6(tt  is  composed  of  the  first  forty  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber  j their  chief,  the  KfuU»^d-bdsh{,  is 
immediately  about  the  Sultin's  person,  and  dresses 
and  undresses  him.  His  fixed  appointment  consists 
of  a daily  stipend  of  sixty  aspers,  (equal  to  twenty 
p4rahs,  not  quite  sixpence  sterling,)  and  fire  suits  of 
dotbes  every  year.  This  dignity,  the  second  in  this 
department,  is  generally  held  by  one  of  the  MTiite 
Eunuchs,  and  his  inferior  officers  are,  1.  the  SiUh^ddr, 
{Sriktar  JghU,)  or  Sword-bearer,  who  has  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  the  younger  attendants  n box  on  the 
ear,  according  to  the  canon  of  Mohammed  the  Second; 
52.  the  ChtScah-ddr  (Tchohadar)  or  Groom  of  the  Stole; 
8.  the  Dulbend-ddTf  or  Turbant-bearer ; and  4.  the 
Rikdh-ddr,  or  Stirrup-holder.  These  four  arc  called 
^c  columns,  props,  or  supports  {ErkdH)  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  have  a rank  superior  to  that  of  the  following 
twelve:  1.  the  C/uinnUhtr-bdihi,  who  receives  and 
delivers  out  the  Sult&n's  linen,  3.  the  JterbeT-bdsfu\  or 
Chief  Barber,  8.  IbrOs-ddr  the  Great  Ewer-bearer, 
4.  PtsA^V-yV-6d(^,  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Table-cloths, 
6.  Sherbet-efu,  Keeper  of  the  China  and  Sherbet- 
bearer,  6.  the  Sofrah-ji,  who  prepares  the  table,  and 
has  charge  of  the  bread,  7-  and  B.  the  Tumah’j{  and 
Zaghar-ji,  who  have  the  niaiiagcmcnt  of  the  Royal 
Cranes  and  Hounds,  9.  the  Chdsknegtr,  head  Carver 
and  Taster,  10.  MttkdteUh^jft  the  Accountant  or 
Clerk,  11.  the  TVslterrA-^i'  or  Memorandum-writer, 
and  W.  the  Tirnac-Jf,  or  Great  Nail-cutter. 

Some  of  these  officers  arc  always  in  attendance,  ex- 
cept when  the  Sult4n  goes  into  the  Harem.  Their 
greatest  privilege  is  their  being  exempted  from  severe 
punishments,  unless  these  are  persounlly  ordered  by 
the  Grand  Signor  himself.  They  are  all  termed  gene- 
rally, Khtiu-^d^U,  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
and  when  they  conduct  themselves  well,  ore  promoted 
to  the  first  offices  in  the  Slate. 

KliM-  Serfij,  or  Imperial  Palace,  which  is 

odmh,  or  Comprehended  under  the  term  Khkss*ddah,  (interior 
Prl’^  apartment,)  contaius  a great  number  of  rooms,  as 
Chamber,  jjjjjy  i,®  seen  In  Tavernier's  account  of  the  interior  of 
the  St*raglio,  the  best  yet  published.  IWides  the 
Kh^AS-ddrib.  properly  so  called,  a large  saloon  in  which 
the  forty  Chamberlains  sleep,  and  the  Sultan’s  private 


bed-chamber,  there  U another  very  remarkable  room  CHASS* 
in  this  division  of  the  Royal  residence,  the  Kfttrcahk  riDA. 
ahertfeh^tidah‘id,  or  **  Closet  of  the  Holy  Rag,”  aplnlc 
of  which  ia  pven  in  Mouradgen  d'Olison's  tableau  de 
r Empire  Otlitman.  In  this  sacred  }dnce,  which  ts  as 
magnificent  as  **  the  wealth  of  A.-aby  and  Ind“  can 
make  it,  there  i.s  deposited  a collection  of  the  most 
holy  reliques,  one  of  which  may  be  colled  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  OsmAnlds.  These  relics  are,  1.  the  Sacrwl  5Unjse 
Standard,  Sanjac  Sheriff  the  Danner  of  the  Empire ; a or 
banner  of  no  small  antiquity,  as  it  w'a.s  the  favourite  of 
Mahomet  himself,  and  is  kept  uTop|>ed  up  in  one 
which  lielon^d  to  the  Khalif  Omar,  besides  forty 
cases  of  tanety  ; the  whole  being  covered  by  an 
envelope  of  green  cloth,  and  deriving  an  almost  more 
than  human  sanctity  from  two  Korans.  which  were 
written  by  the  hand  of  Omar.  This  banner  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Osminlus,  when  Selim  the  First 
conquered  Egypt,  whither  it  had  travelled  with  the 
fugitive  Kh&lifr  from  Daghddd  ; and  it  was  brought 
into  St^mbdl  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Grand  Vezfr,  Khojah  Sinin  P&shk,  for  ihepurjiose 
of  kindling  the  zeal  and  giving  a favourable  direction 
to  the  restlessness  of  a turbulent  soldiery.  His  ex- 
pectations were  realized,  and  the  Sacred  St.'indard  has 
ever  since  been  reserved  as  an  infallible  resource  for 
rousing  the  ardour  of  the  Moslems  in  a war  against  the 
infidels.  On  such  occasions  it  is  borne  out  of  the 
Capital,  accompanied  by  innumerable  mnltitudea,  and 
escorted  by  the  most  splendid  procession  w hich  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  we^th  and  power  of  the  Empire 
can  form;  and  piteous  is  the  fate  of  that  infidel  who 
presumes  to  come  within  sight  uf  the  Holy  Danner. 

Little  more  than  fiRy  years  ago,  when  this  fire-brand 
of  fanaticism  was  last  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the 
almost  phrensled  Moelcms,  some  Greeks  and  Franks, 
who  were  discovered  in  a house,  near  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  ffiry, 
and  forfeited  their  lives  for  their  temerity. 

The  second  relic,  not  less  venerated  than  the  first,  Khireahi 
is  the  A'Airrofc  or  Burdtki  Sherifeh/*  theSacrwl  ('loak,"  Shcrif*h,or 
or,  as  the  first  word  may  be  rendered,  Rag  a ca- 
nielet  tunic,  worn  by  the  Prophet  himself,  and  given 
by  him  to  Khbtbn  Zobcir,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Hijmh,  from  whose  descendants  it  was  purchosed  by 
the  Khiilif  MftAwiyah,  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Once 
united  with  the  Holy  Danner  it  hod  the  goM  fortune  to 
accompany  it  in  all  its  wanderings,  and  is  now  pre- 
served in  forty  bags,  made  of  the  richest  roaterinlj. 

On  the  15th  of  Ramaz4n,  once  only  in  the  year,  it  is 
displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful.  After  offering 
up  ferv  ent  prayers,  the  Sulthn  and  all  his  great  officers 
uf  state,  each  in  his  turn.  kUs  the  precious  gnrincnt. 

The  Silth-ddr  ylghd  stands  by  the  relic,  nnd  wipes  it, 
after  each  kiss,  with  a piece  of  muslin,  which  he  pre- 
sents to  the  kUftcr.  At  the  close  of  ihc  ceremony,  the 
part  kissed  is  washed  in  a silver  basin,  and  the  dirty 
water  carefully  bolUcil  up,  scaled  and  distributed  to 
all  present,  s<iroc  being  reserved  ft»r  distingviished 
pcr.*»onago5  unavoidably  absent.  A few  of  the  holy 
drops  arc  poured  into  the  first  cup  of  water,  by  which 
the  fast  is  ended,  and  are  deemed  a sure  safeguard 
against  plague,  fire,  and  every  other  disaster  Another 
of  the  Pniphct's  coals,  one  of  his  holy  Icclh.  and 
divers  otlwr  relics  of  equal  value,  are  aUo  preserred 
at  Con.vtnnUnoplc,  but  not  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Kbircaht  Sfterty'. 
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CHAJSS-  The  third  of  the*€  precious  memonsls  is  Moham- 
ODA.  med’s  sobrc,  ibe  investiture  of  which,  in  the  Mosque 
of  Jvub,  near  ConsUnlinople,  U a ceremony  among 
CHASTE.^  Turks  equivalent  to  the  Coronation  of  Christian 
i*rinccs.  The  remaining  reliqncs  are  : 

4 The  Prophot’s  bow  in  a silver  sheath  j 6.  the 
•word  and  carpet  of  Abd  Bckr  ^ 6.and  7-  thefulchkms 
of  Omar  ami  OsmAn.  Against  the  walls  are  hung 
0words  of  the  first  champions  of  Islam,  Zobeir  ibn 
Awfi,  Abd  Talhah  ibn  Khalid.  kc. 

Mouradgea  d'Obsoo,  Tableau  de  I'Kmpire  Ottomay 
iL  378  I Von  Hammer’s  0«w<Miufkea  AcicA.,  ii.  10—15. 
CHAS'PE,  o4j.  1 i’f-  t It*  and  Sp.  caito. 
CHA'sTsi.y,  Vossiusthinks  from  calfw,  which 

CKs'sTBNEas,  I signifies  kco/uv,  orno,  decora  i 
r and  thus,  coitus  will  be  quad 
ChastE'Kyeo,  K«<rrot,  I.  e.  on%atutf  decovus.  As 
CBASTE-MOCTfliD.J  oow  applied  it  is 
Pure,  uncorrupt,  uncontaminated } not  spotted,  ble- 
mished, tarnished,  stained  j by  any  action,  passion,  or 
aflbctioo,  that  can  pollute  either  mind  or  body.  Ap- 
plied to  style  in  composition. 

Pure,  free  from  &lse  ornament,  from  bed  taste, 
from  licentiousness. 

B«  u 6bul  as  a cbyld.  H aop  chit  no  fyfbtcy. 

. Pim  PirnmJtman,  Iumm,  p.  21. 


I loue  fboa  M the  loue  of  God  &»r  I W ipousid  |bou  to  ooo 
hoesboade  to  eheldc  a chmast  vlrsya  to  Christ. 

2 Cor/JilAuou,  ch.  xi. 

I am  ireloai  oaer  you  with  godly  gvloney.  For  I coupled  you 

to  oae  mao,  to  make  you  s cA«tc  virgin  to  Cluyst 


''  He  that  aowe  bcholdeth  aDoUwr  mannet  wife  ekatletf,  like  aa 
be  looketh  vpon  hi»  *Uur,  or  danghter,  he  hath  wdl  eiiat  ont  his 
AOTMme  We.  and  takeo  for  it  the  iye  of  a <lo«.  a fleane  and  a 
al^t  lye.  C«**'/*  Us/tkew,  ch.  r. 

'Wbmforc  U they  dedicate  them  oeluea  rate  ChrUt,  out  of 
farth  tolyue  purely,  awl  ckattiy,  then  let  ihem  w remayue  wyth- 
om  airy  fable,  asd  slroog'y.  »l«dfaslly  to  ahyde  the  rewarte 

ofrii^liic.  /teriiM.  fol.3I8. 

It  is  to  aayn  m EnglUli.  Hcren's  UUe, 

For  pure  ci^tmeur  of  vlrgiitllee.  , . . , , 

Chaiutr,  A'vHHti  Taie^  V.  lSo55. 


And  while  he  dUpuiide  of  rightwiannse  and  rAiuli/e.  and  of 
doom  to  comvnge,  fell*  was  loaii'J  tmnblyogc. 

WisUf.  DrHu  »f  ch.  XilV. 


And  tooth  it  i«,  »lte  Uude 
inwiucty  born!  so  well, 

Aa  she  fmm  CulLatinaa  wife 
of  ciai/wv  bore  the  bcU. 

• Turhtrtik.  T»  kk  /mt,  4'e> 


It  becomrth  savuctes  to  be  not  only  of  hesest  cleaw!  rOucr* 
•acioo  but  abo  to  be  rWe-n»0slked  and  of  pure  commusicaruin. 

VdaiU  Epkf*iaiu,  cb.  V. 


Her  heart  WM  that  strange  bosh  where  sacred  fire 
Religioa,  did  not  conaiune,  but  losplre 
8iirh  piety,  so  tAm$t*  uee  of  God’s  day, 

Tliat  what  w«  torn  to  feast,  she  turned  to  pray. 

IHnnf.  EUgif,  XL  Dtath. 

Till  {by  thy  promise  grown  secure) 
tlMt  bo^  was  to  Mauranre  brought. 

My  faith  wm  such,  so  tkaUrly  pore, 

1 ^ubted  aot. 


— > He  spread  hla  ready  wing  before 
Uispuptl,  and  OB  that  ftir  table  set. 

Out  or  hisowoc  unseen  bnt  copioos  store, 

A neat  supply  of  meat. 

Pjyriie,  CiUL  9.  St.  283. 


The  Infsnt  world  pvsA  freedome  did  allow, 

To  those  delight*  which  people  did  the  ground. 

At  least  strici  Uwea  did  furaUh  as  iww, 

For  any  fault  that  did  not  wcdlnck  wound. 

And  ekoMtrneite  tbeu  had  beeite  a foolish  \uw, 

M'beu  purrnls  pialMra  |*opuU>u»  of»pring  rroVrnM. 

mirUMg.  IlwUcs  duy,  ide  .ViWd  iiourr. 

Must  she 

Who  hath  preserved  her  spotlrm  ckaUitj 
From  all  sutlcilatton,  uow  at  last 
By  agues  and  discosea  be  embrac'd? 

Forbid  it  holy  Diao. 

Curne.  VgM  the  Sick»tn9f  K.S. 

Then  each  faire  nymph,  whom  natare  doth  endow 
With  beauties chveke,  crown'd  with  a sliamufast  brow; 
Whose  well-tun 'd  cares,  ckmti-^hject-kriMg  eyne, 

Ne’er  beard  nor  aaw  the  worits  of  Aretine. 

Let  her  withdraw. 

iirowmt.  BW/enma’s  PtutoraU,  book  1.  song  2. 

It  U well  koown  by  the  learned,  that  tbrre  was  a temple  upon 
Mount  £toa  dedicated  lo  Vulcan,  which  was  guarded  by  dugs  uf 
to  exquisite  a nncU,  say  the  historians,  that  they  could  discern 
whether  the  persons  who  came  thither  were  «ka»tt  or  otherwise. 
These  dogs  were  given  to  Vulcau  by  his  tUler  Diana,  the  goddcM 
of  bunting  and  of  ckattity,  having  bred  them  out  of  some  of  her 
boundsL,  ut  which  she  m obaerved  this  natural  instinct  and 
•agacity.  8pec/«rer.  No.  579. 

He  [Dr.  Sachcverel]  resolved  to  force  himself  into  popularity 
and  p^rrment,  by  tlie  most  petulant  railings  at  dissenters,  and 
low  churchmen,  in  several  sennoos  and  libels,  wrote  without 
either  cka»ient*a  of  style,  or  iiwlioen  of  eapressioo  t all  was  ono 
uopractised  slnun  of  indecent  and  scurrilous  langusge. 

Eamet,  Ovn  Timt$.  G<*ern  Wane,  .yuas,  1709. 

Id  pmtoral,  as  In  other  writiugs,  tktuhty  of  senlimetK  ought 
doubtless  to  be  oburrred,  and  purity  of  ouuutcri  lo  be  rrpn'M>ntcd ; 
not  because  the  poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  gulden  age, 
but  because,  haring  the  subject  in  hla  own  ehoke,  be  ought 
alwavt  to  consult  the  intertut  of  virtue. 

, ,/aAaJmi.  7*Ac  Thnafi/rr,  Ko.  37. 

Tie  oak -crown’d  sisters,  and  their  dUure*^*d  «|ueva, 
Satyrs  and  syivan  boys  were  sosn, 

Pteping  from  lortk  ti»eir  alleys  green. 

CsMia*.  The  PattitMS. 

I go  fiulker ; U must  keep  alive  some  part  of  that  fire  of  jea- 
lousy eternally  and  ckasteif  buming,  or  it  cannot  be  the  British 
COM^tntiao.  Burke.  Om  • Regitid*  Peaae. 

It  was  then,  that  some  gallant  spirits,  struck  with  a generous 
indl^Dation  at  the  tvraimy  of  these  miscreanls,  blemetl  solemnly 
by  the  Bishop,  and  followed  by  the  praise*  and  vows  of  the  people, 
saUied  forth  to  vindicaK  the  cAaniiiy  of  women,  and  to  redrem 
ike  wrui^ps  of  trarellers  aud  peaccaUc  men. 

td.  .fi>ri4gnMeul  nf  HmgtUk  lliUory, 

CHA'STEN,  v,'\  Sec  Cea«te.  To  purify,  to  free 
Cha'stenek,  >from  impurity,  to  free  from  spot 
Caa^BTENi.Nc.  J or  blemtab,  to  remove  a fruit,  to 
correct. 

But  roalstcrs,  how  was  God  merrifrll  to  Pharos,  by  aofteeaa 
and  by  Bofferaunce,  wbome  bee  cAs*<c»rd  so  sore  with  ten  plaguM, 
and  with  such  plsguea  os  Moyses  marueyted  oC 

Barnet.  Wafket^  p.  28 1« 

A solempe  censor,  and  cAatfuev 
of  euery  yonnge  man's  sinne. 
limnt.  Harace.  The  .drU  «/ Paetrjy  A.  4. 

Beholde  happ’ie  b the  man,  whom  God  ^abhetk  t tfatrsCoia 
desidce  not  thou  the  ekmttemimge  of  the  Almighty. 

^ Bilie,  1551.  Jal,  ek.  v. 

Ob ! gently  on  thy  suppUnat’s  head , 

Dreed  g^dese,  lay  thy  cAaeieuM^  hand ! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrour's  ebd, 

Nor  cifcled  with  the  vengeful  band, 

As  by  the  Impious  thou  art  teen. 

Oraf.  Hymn  l«  BdrertUy, 
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CHAS- 

TISE. 


CHA'STISE,  See  TnAiTS.  To  chusteo,  to 

CBA^sntKMtNr,  i purlfjr,  to  amend,  to  correct,  to 
Cba^stisiko,  jcasli^ie,  «c.  by  punishment,  and 

Ciu'sTiSBi.  thus— to  panUh. 

^ kyi>|r  h wai  Uen),  UV<1  ektutiteJ  b»  OMyue, 

A o)ftt  aJVenrftrd  left  of  ^er  ayccte. 

it.  Jintnmtf  p.  133. 


WHaI  ekfsfe  & taeichatiiire.  to  ebildrco  of  Israel 
Ful  oa  beta  ^at  free  were,  ^orwe  two  false  preeatee. 

Pirn  PlotkMmm.  I^ea,  p.  6. 


For  be  fro  rices  wold  hire  ar  ekmttis* 

Discretely,  as  by  word,  and' not  by  dede. 

Ckmurr,  Tie  Mfonkrt  Tale,  1S433* 


Tbe  brnge  belha1^rht  bimwlfc  tbo, 

Howe  be  bis  brother  tn^ie  ekmriir. 

(foteer.  Can/,  ^m~,  book  u fol.  30. 

So  that  with  ralne  bonour  dereiaed 
Tbou  baste  tbe  reuereoce  weiued 
From  bym,  which  is  the  kynre  abooe, 

That  tbou  for  drede  or  fur  Loue 
Walt  Dothyn;^  knowen  of  tbyGod, 

'\Vbkhe  oowc  for  the  hath  msde  a rod, 

Thy  rainr  finrie,  and  thy  fnlie, 

Hllb  great  paincs  to  cAar/ur. 

M Jh.  book  !.  fol.  24. 


Tbe  1.ord  cJuutitelk  hire  that  be  loueth,  he  beetith  encry  sone 
that  be  resscyartk,  abide  gbe,  ttlUt*  In  nkmrtyeim^,  God  p^ritb 
bym  to  gbou  as  to  soocs.  W%eUf.  HeUrtieit,  cb.  ai. 

My  RalcUf,  when  tliy  retchirsse  youth  offends, 

Kecene  tby  sroniwe  bjr  others  cAai/^mewr, 

For  sack  calling,  woea  it  workrs  none  ameiidia. 

Then  plages  are  sent  witivout  aJuertisement. 

Snrrey.  F^kvetatiam  fe  Uam*  iy  atkerttrauiU. 

And  they  that  ban  will  to  do  wickedneMC,  restreinen  bir  wicked 
purpos,  wbea  they  sen  the  panishing  and  the  ekaMiUing  of  tbe 
trespasours.  Lkametr.  7Ae  7Wr  ef  MtUheae,  vol.  U.  p.  I06. 

Ob ! direrse  are  the  cAutrsingr  of  alone 

In  nieate,  in  drinke,  in  breathe,  that  man  doth  blows, 

In  slepe,  aad  watch  in  fretyogc  styl  wiUuo  i 

That  neuer  suffer  rest  unto  tlic  mynde 

Filcle  wytbe  offence.  Wyat.  Piatm,32. 

He  ckaetUftk  and  corrects,  as  bim  seems  best,  in  bis  deep,  an- 
aearchabic,  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  <mr  good. 

Pttrfon.  Anatomy  af  Jt/rfencAafy,  fol.  339. 

Then  the  nine  tribunes,  by  setting  down  a decree  betweea 
tbrin,  made  an  end  of  tbe  strife : and  pronounced  by  authority 
of  tbeir  coUedgr.  that  they  would  aaaiM  C.  Valerius  the  Cos.  to 
award  any  penaltie,  restreint,  or  cheutiteeaent,  upon,  them  that 
refused  to  be  enrolled  for  ararfare. 

Hatlamd.  tJt^,  fob  173. 

He  useth  all  n>caas  to  prerent  titeir  falling  into  sin,  and  to 
keep  them  steadfast  to  their  duty,  he  affords  them  all  tbe  means 
of  grace  aad  asaisU  them  in  the  use  thereof : If  notwithstamring 
they  offend  against  his  laws,  )\r  ekatiUeth  tbemoiw  way  or  other, 
not  for  his  own  pleasure,  but  for  their  profit,  that  they  may 
partake  of  his  boiiorss.  PUkop  ^rtcrii^r.  Srrman,  fi8. 

If  their  mernies  are  amcled,  then  God's  judgments  argue  his 
hatred  } but  if  (hemsclres  are  bruugbt  low,  judgments  then  are 
only  ckattuemenit,  or  at  the  must  casual  contingents. 

Sautk,  Serman,  xi.  rol.  tUw 

' 'A  certain  frictid  of  mine  lately  r4«r/iW  hU  son,  in  mr  presence, 
for  being  somewhat  too  expeotirr  in  the  article  of  dugs  and 
horssi.  MeltMtk.  Plmy.  9.  book  lx. 

UpM  our  complaint  to  one  of  them,  of  a theft  that  had  been 
commi^d  oa  board  the  ship  by  a man  that  came  with  him,  be 
gare  him  sereral  blows  nod  kicks,  whieb  the  other  received  as 
tbe  ckattitemrnt  of  authority,  against  which  no  resistance  was  to 
be  made,  and  which  be  baa  no  right  to  resent. 

Caak,  t'ayayt,  book  U.  ch.  X.  TOl.  U. 


If  tb«  eneny  tob  kart  to  deal  with  should  appear,  as  Truce 
now  appears,  under  the  rery  name  and  title  of  the  delirercr  of 
the  poor,  and  the  chaetuer  of  tbe  rich,  the  former  elate  would 
readily  become,  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  tl»e  war,  but  would 
be  ready  to  ealte  In  the  lactioB  of  tbe  eaemy. 

Barke.  Oteervatiame  oh  tke  CameUict  a/ the  jViworify. 


CHAS- 

TISE, 

CHAT. 


CHAT,  r.  *\  **  Fr.  ca^ueteT,  to  Ullle,  babble, 

Cbat,  II.  Iprattle,  prate,  use  many  words.” 

Cba'tty,  iColgrave.  Dutch,  kcuten,/ahu» 

Cba'tteb,  t>.  /Uiri,nugeri,  sermocimri,  $eTeTe9er“ 

CBA^TTKa,  II.  1 monet,  mUcertterba. — Tbe  Dutch, 

CaA^TTKaSR,  1 citteren,  tremere;  English,  cAyfIrr, 

Cba'ttbxi.vc,  II.  yand  the  Ger.  zittem,  to  cAaffer, 
are  all,  says  Skinner,  formed  from  the  sound,  which 
those  who  shiver  make  with  tbcir  teeth.  To  chatter, 
as 'birds  do,  be  considers  al&o  from  the  sound  ; pro- 
bably from  the  resemblance  of  their  noise,  to  that 
made  by  the  teeth. 

CAof  is  small  talk,  easy,  careless  prattle.  Chatty, 
too  familiar  to  be  common  in  writing. 

Aod  yf  be  chide  oyer  ekaiere.  byiD  cbyTTji  ye  worse. 

J*ier>  Plaaktaam,  Fieian,  p.  2fi3. 

They  mow  wel  ehateren,  u don  thiae  Uyea. 

CA«Mrrr.  The  Ckenamee  Ycaemaaa  TaU,  ▼.  16865. 


But  whnn  the  woddc  is  woven  grene. 

And  enmen  is  the  sommer  tide. 

Then  fleeib  she  fortb,  aod  ginneth  to  chide, 

And  ckrietttk  out  in  her  Uogsgc, 

Wluit  false  hede  ia  in  inariage. 

Gaaetr.  Cam/.  Am.,  book  V.  fol.  llfi. 

But  yet  whan  he  hire  tonge  re-ste, 

A litell  part  thereof  he  lefte  : 

But  ahe  withall  no  wordr  male  sowne 

But  eUtrr,  as  a hyrde  iargowne.  td.  !h.  book  r. 

Dirda  of  Uie  aire,  perreiuing  Uicir  young  ones  taken  from  their 
neaat,  ckitter  fur  a while  in  trees  therrsltoot,  and  straight  after 
they  fl}^  aixroade  and  make  no  more  adoe. 

fCiUaa.  Tke  Arte  a/  AArfon'Ar,  fuL  78. 

But  this  sophUra  hauc  I writti  to  stop  the  ckatteryagt  mouthes 
of  the  sopliisUrs  and  to  cast  them  a boae  to  gnaw  rpon. 

Friik.  H'arkei,  fol.  27* 

They  akonld  ruderstand  then,  that  when  the  men  called  the 
Bsery  conceited,  they  meat  they  srere  bsblers  and  tkauerere. 

ffrvM.  Jaatrurtiaa  af  a Ckriefiaa  U'aman,  n.  1. 

The  erldom  of  envyc.  and  yre  be  hym  granntry 
W y«  caatell  of  tbefte.  and  ekateria^  out  of  reaon. 

Ptert  P/aaJrman.  I'irieM,  p.  28. 

He  pratirng  that,  a frende  of  mine 
one  Tuacus  Aristrie, 

Met  me,  who  knew  ihia  ekartingsp’ 
almoate  as  well  as  1. 

Uraaf.  //araee.  SaJiee,  9. 

In  fine  when  Argus  bad  bit  cunning  aliowde. 

And  ech  to  other  ekaUed  bad  a space, 

Of  thla  and  that  as  wat  befelne  abrode, 

Mercuriut  tooke  his  pipe  from  out  bU  ease 
And  tliercon  plny'd  bee  so  passing  sreil, 

Ax  moat  of  Argtit  e*es  to  slumber  fell. 

T»irrai/e.  Agayatt  tke  ielame  Hrait, 

And  sister-Uke  they  single  oft. 

And  cA«f  of  manyc  things. 

tCmratr.  Aibtaa'e  Eagiand,  book  U.  ch.  ai. 
lyie  sbeplH‘rds  oa  the  lawn, 

Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  rAa//iHg  In  s rustle  row. 

UiUam,  On  tke  Nativity. 
But  if  thee  lust  to  holden  ekat 
^4^th  tecley  abepbeardes  swayoe. 

Come  downe,  and  leame  the  little  what. 

That  Tfaumalin  ran  aayne. 

S,,ner.  Ctlmdtr.  Mf. 
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CM  KT  bleaed  be  the  Lord,  who  (lAtb  added  tbk  unto  tbe  loud  of 

' biaotbcr  mcrdea  to  bla  uuwoortbic  •enrani*  tbat  the  Mme  tonpie^ 
CHAT*  wu  ealled,  not  tou^  uncc,  to  r^miter  out  our  puMike 

Ti-*l  I < Riournin^.  io  tbe  aolemoe  fast  of  piaee,  i»  row  iiaplored  La 
\ ■ pnu*e-  iMi.  H'erJb,  Tol.  ii-  fol.  WS, 

He  aUui  aod  trembled,  aad  bU  teeth  did  )■  Us  head. 

r4<i;niMR.  llvmer’*  HimJ,  book  X.  fol.  IdS. 

The  ape  and  monkey  snch  a ckMU<ri»if  keep 
MTlb  their  thin  lips,  wUlcb  they  so  well  capreM'd^ 

Aa  they  would  My,  w«  liope  to  bo  releas’d. 

Tirayt»^  A'ooA’f  Flead, 

. They  who  by  rkbes  nofigfat  mtc  plesisnre  sooght, 

And  grier'd  for  nothing  but  when  forc'd  to  dye. 

To  hearen  fpoore  soulei;‘  u hardly  can  be  brougfat, 

As  csblc-rnpm  come  through  a ncedk's  eye  : 

O wbat  huge  Iwsts  even  more  than  can  be  Ibaurht, 

With  shaking  Joints  sad  vhattrring  teeth  I spTe. 

SHrllng,  Ihtmn-dayy  ikt ttttntk  kaartt 


The  Kiimic  ape  Iwgan  his  tkaUrt^ 

How  rrti  tongues  his  life  bespatter : 

Mnch  of  tbe  crnNiriog’  wurld  complain'd, 

Who  Bald,  bis  gravity  was  feign'd. 

5triy>.  7*ie  ltea»t'i  i'aaftuian  ta  tht 

Anotiker  grins  and  leaps  about. 

And  keeps  a merry  world  of  rout, 

And  talks  impertinenily  free, 

And  twenty  tUk  the  sarat*  ns  he  : 
i'Aatlfriugt  idle,  airy,  kind : 

These  take  the  iBonkey'e  turn  of  mind. 

ParntH.  ^ Baetktu, 

And  still  retirmioz  to  the  nest, 

In  easy  mirth  we  cjhr/rerf  o'er 
Tbe  trifles  of  the  day  faefure. 

}ykiltktad.  y-ariety.  .4  Tale  Jar  Harrird  Peayie, 

She  found  ns  on  a spray  she  sat, 

Tbe  little  friends  were  deep  io  cAat/ 

Tliat  viru^  was  their  favourite  theme. 

And  toil  and  probity  their  srheme. 

Cation.  FatU,  {. 

— Tbii  libel  says 
Some  birds  Uterc  arc,  who,  prone,  to  noise, 

Are  hir'd  to  silence  Wisdom's  voice, 

And,  skill'd  to  rhaller  out  the  hoar. 

Rise  by  their  CTtiptincss  to  pow'r. 

E.  ifaore.  FaHe,  L 

A very  beantlfui  hlrd  was  shot  in  the  woods  at  Norton  Sound, 
which,  1 am  told  is  lofuctimea  found  in  England,  and  known  by 
the  oaine  of  CAa/rrrrr.  Coa*.  IVyogr,  book  Iv.  eh.  si.  roL  1. 

CHATELET,  n.  Kr.  rhaiitlel,  a liUle  fwf/c,  fori,  or 
hould.  f 'Aasfc/ftmic,  Ihc  tenure  or  honour  of  a cas* 
ileabip.  Cot^ravc. 

Therle  of  Salisbury  was  taken  prisoner  with  Ike  Erleof  SiiiTolke, 
before  Lyle  in  Flandera,  as  ye  haue  harde  before,  aad  was  in  prison 
as  tben  1 tbe  (haieiat  of  Parya. 

Fraitten-t.  Cnaytir,  Tol.  L ch.  Ixsvi. 

Then  therle  of  Mouolfurl  entred  into  the  caatell  with  cerUvne 
ooBbre , and  rccatved  tbe  fcaultie  of  all  the  men  of  that  ekatrUyne, 
Id.  Ih.  vol.  I.  ch.  Ur. 

C HAIELLS,  Fr.  mteud:  in  Dutch,  chatult,  6obo 
nto&ifui,  and  cnttl^,  perns,  arc  called  bv  the  same  name, 
kateyUn,  Kateden.  Spehnao  wys,  all  jjooda  movable 
or  immovable.  See  Cattle. 

Ich  gnu  myd  me  at  holde,  and  in  grete  rkheRSC  gou  do 
l)f  giftca,  and  of  rAo/rws,  and  of  loiHlrs  al  ao. 

R.  p.  IIJ, 

^ The  saide  oArer  or  oflicers  shall  bnue  furtlier  power  *"^t  autho- 
ritic  Un  tbe  default  of  payEnent,  or  for  dboliedU-ftce  in  this 
bchalfc  (l^  neede  be)  to  art  hands  and  arrest  iis  well  the  hodic 
end  bodies,  as  the  goods  and  ekaUeU  of  such  offender  and  offen* 
dera,  & trauagrcaarra,  in  ruery  place  and  places  not  franchised. 

HaUmyt.  Voyagt,  tfe.  ^etn  Mtritt  Patent. 

TOL.  Xiz. 


■ He  *nd  got  a hurt, 

D'tir  inside,  of  « deadlier  sort, 

Ry  Cupid  teodr,  who  took  bU  stand 
Fnon  a widow's  jumtiire  land, 

(For  he,  in  all  kis  ain'mus  battles. 

No  'drauUge  finds  like  goods  and  tkmitlet.) 

ButUr,  Hmd4hrei,  part  L can.  3.  \ 

CsATBLS,  or  CnATTEua,  CafaWfl,  in  Law,  gignified 
primarily  only  beasts  used  in  husbandry,  but  in  ita 
secondary  sense  was  applied  to  movables  in  general. 
Chattels  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  are  all  sorU 
of  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  except  such  as 
are  in  nature  freehold,  or  parcel  thereof.  Chattels  arc 
of  two  kind,  rrai  ond  peraonal.  Chattels  real  arc  cither 
such  as  do  not  appeiTaio  immediately  to  the  person, 
but  to  some  other  thing  by  way  of  dependence,  or  such 
as  necessarily  issue  out  of  some  immovable  thing  to 
a person,  as  a lease  or  rent  fo«  years  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  1 Inst.  IIS,  says  Chattels  real  are  such  as  savour 
of  the  reality,  as  terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  a church,  estates  by  a statute  merchant, 
sUtutc  stople,  elcgit,or  the  like,  these  arc  called  teal 
Chattels,  as  being  interests  Issuing  out  of  or  annexed 
to  real  estates  of  which  they  ha%'«  one  quality,  immo- 
bility, which  denominates  them  real,  but  'want  the 
other,  a sufficient  legal  indelcroiinatc  duration,  and 
this  want  it  is  that  constitutes  them  Cbaltcls.  Chat- 
tels personal  arc  such  as  do  either  immediately  belong 
lo  the  |>erson,  or  such  things  as  being  injurinusly  - 
withheld  from  him,  a man  has  no  way  to  recover  but 
by  personal  action,  sjieaking  strictly,  they  arc  every 
thing  capable  of  being  moved,  as  furniture,  animals, 
garments,  jewels,  &c. 

Chattels  personal  come  to  the  hands  of  executors 
immediately  on  a testator's  death.  Chattels  rcaf  require 
an  actual  entry  to  be  made  before  the  executors 
become  legally  possessed. 

CHATHAM,  a large  Town  in  the  County  of  Kent 
adjoining  the  cost  side  of  the  City  of  Rochester.  In 
the  Teitus  Rofensis  it  is  called  ( trUham,  and  in  Jhimes- 
day  Book,  with  a alight  variation,  Ceteham.  In  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor’s  time  it  w as  the  jiropcrly  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  it  descended  by  succession  to  his  son 
Harold.  T*he  chief  celebrity  of  this  town  arises  from 
its  Naval  Arsenal  and  Dock-yard,  whch  were  origi- 
nally formed  in  the  reign  of  Klixabeth.  After  Forts- 
mouth  it  is  the  most  regularly  forlffied  town  in  the 
British  Islands.  'The  JJnes,  which  are  of  great  extent, 
were  commenced  in  17^i  but  were  materially  en- 
larged during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  Tho 
(■'burch  is  a Curacy  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Rochester.  Population  of  the  entire  parish  In 
1821,  15,26s.  Distant  from  Ivomlon  thirty  miles  east. 

CnATflAM  Island,  on  Island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Brough- 
ton in  1791,  but  docs  not  yet  appear  to  liave  been 
fully  explor^.  The  land  near  the  coast  is  low,  and 
projects  into  a number  of  rocky  points,  covered 
with  woo<l.  Hills  were  seen  to  rise  in  the  interior, 
but  scarcely  any  of  these  were  adorned  with  trees, 
and  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  covered  with  heath, 
'fhe  trees  on  this  Island,  wbereever  they  occur,  exhibit 
a luxurious  vegetation,  but  little  is  known  respecting 
its  products  j ooih  fish  and  birds  w'cre  plentifiil,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  former  .supply  the  inhabitants 
with  a principal  article  of  their  food.  The  people  who 
were  seen  were  of  a middle  size,  and  some  of  them 
stout  and  muscular.  Tbcir  colour  is  a dark  brown, 
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CH\-  thin  feature®,  plain,  and  hair  black.  The  northern 
THAK  point  of  the  Island  is  situated  in  south  latitude  43'^ 
JSLAND.  anj  ^^st  longitude  177®*  Another  Chatham 
CUAW  **  south  latitude  13®  3S*'  and  west 

limgitiide  172®  IS'.  It  was  supposed  by  the  oflicers 
Pandora  lo  be  double  the  size  of  Otaheitc.  It 
is  beautifully  dirersitied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
natives  assert  that  a large  river  discharges  itself  into 
Ihc  sea.  When  the  people  of  the  Pandora  traded 
with  the  inltabitants  of  this  Island,  they  were  highly 
impressc<l  with  the  fairness  of  their  dealings  j but  we 
have  not  seen  any  estimate  of  their  number. 

Chatram  SraAiT,  a channel  off  the  west  coast  of 
North  America,  separating  King  George  the  Third  s 
Archipelago  from  A<lminUty  Island.  It  Is  about  100 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  abounded 
much  with  sea-otters  when  visited  by  Captain  Van- 
couver. 

CHATrAHOOTCHIE.  a River  of  North  America 
which  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, nearly  at  the  point  where  meet  the  four  States 
of  Tencssee,  Gcoi^a,  North  and  South  Carolina,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  * 'file  Chattaboot- 
chie  runs  nearly  south-west  150  miles,  and  then  turns 
towanls  the  sea  in  a southerly  course.  At  Fort  Mitchell 
it  forms  the  boundary  l>etween  the  States  of  Georpa 
and  Alabomn.  The  Chattahootchie  receives  the  Flint 
river  from  the  cost  about  sixty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  thence  changes  its  name  to  Appolaehicola,  under 
which  dc9ignali«m  it  forms  the  present  division  be- 
tween East  and  tVest  Florida  ; from  the  west  the 
Chamiooly  or  Sweet  River  and  the  Wamico  fall  into 
this  stream.  The  whole  course  of  the  Chattahoot- 
chie is  400  miles  : it  discharges  itself  into  the  ocetm 
inlal.  29®  40'  N.,  long.  84®  48' \V.,  behind  St.  George’s 
Island,  a Imnk  which  has  l>ern  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tions brought  <lowQ  by  its  current. 

CIIAUMODES,  in  Zt^ology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  ^tturoptera,  family  Me^aloptcra.  Generic 
char.icter:  wings  horizontal,  incumbent;  antenn« 
pectinate,  little  longer  than  the  thorax  ; mandibles 
short,  dentate  within;  maxillary  palpi  little  longer 
than  the  labial. 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus,  C.  peering 
rornij,  (//emtiro^iHS  pertintcornis,  Lin.)  is  a native  of 
South  America,  but  is  very  little  known.  Degeer  ms.  3. 
pi.  «7.  fig.  3, 

CHAW,  r.'l  A.S.eeawaa, ceowtUR,  mtmdere,  numdi- 

Cn&w,  R.  Jrere;  Dutch,  JltaawrRj  Ger.  kanitm, 
(which  Wachter  thinks  is  from  scuidere.)  Chaw, 
the  noun,  is  now  written  jaw. 

THHi  vith  »hir]>e  teeth  the  bramble  Iravea  doth  lop, 

And  r4nr  Uie  leader  pricklet  In  her  camL 

Sftmmrt,  Ftrfin  Ciu/,  at.  11. 
And  they  who  write,  beceoae  all  write,  have  aCill 
Til*  etriiM  for  writlag,  arul  for  writing  lU. 

But  be  U w»f«t,  who  (beggarly)  doth  ehaw 

Other  vita’  fruit.  Satire,  2. 

Her  ratted  for  a mirror,  and  commanded  the  haire  of  hia  brad 
to  hee  combed  and  trimmed  $ bin  cAater*  also  readlc  for  weakenesae 
t«  bang  or  fall,  to  b«  compoaed  and  art  ttraight. 

HMaeat.  M.  94. 

They  WM  to  K«th  Or  aUw  k beCweene  two  platlera  wHb  aaH  and 
gmaar,  wberewitb  they  make  a Htikneol  or  oinlmcot  to  tabs 
dova  tlie  BwelUn^  of  the  rAtart  and  the  nape  of  the  uecke. 

UaUumti.  I'tittie,  VOl.  U.  fol.  158. 

1 wyl  put  an  hoke  In  thy  chatat*,  and  hangc  at  Uie  fyabc  in  thy 
Wsten  rptm  thy  acalea. 

BiSk.  155L  £«w4<rf,  da.  Ufa. 


*nve  trampling  steed  with  gold  and  purple  trnpt,  CHAW, 

CAmrMijr  the  foamie  bit,  tbere  ferrely  stood.  — 

Surrey.  book  Sv,  CliCAP. 


When  be  itode  muiyngr>  he  would  byte  aad  thaw  basely  bis 
nether  lippe,  as  who  aayd,  that  hya  fyerce  nature  la  his  craell 
body*  alvaiea  chafed,  starred  and  waa cuer mqaietc. 

I/aJi,  Tk*  third  yerr  ^ ifirAimf  the  ThirJ, 


CHAWME.  Choiimef  appears  to  be  merely  chasms. 
See  CoARM. 

Sherwood  gives  chawne  the  verb,  ckmsRe  the  noun, 
and  eftairnerf  the  verb  odjectived.  Cotgrave  in  V. 
Fender,  has  **  full  of  choanes.'*  Perhaps  the  A.  S. 
geonoR,  hktrf,  oscitare,  to  yawn,  to  gape. 

Tliere  be  lands  also  that  put  forth  after  another  manner,  and 
all  at  once  show  on  a sodaine  In  aomc  tea  : aa  if  nature  eryed 
quittance  with  benMlfe,  and  made  even,  paying,  one  for  another  ; 
namely,  by  giriog  agminc  that  in  one  placa,  which  those  cAmmnrt 
and  gaping  grulfts  took  away  In  another. 

Uatland.  Ph'iifr,  Tol.  i.  fol.  39. 

I Oh,  thou  all-bearing  earth. 

Which  men  do  gape  for,  til!  thou  rramm'st  their  mootha. 

And  choak’at  tlieir  thronta  with  dust  t O rAranr  thy  breast, 
And  let  me  siok  into  thee. 

.iiat.  ani  MtU.  Ane.  Dr.  U.  144. 


CHEAP,  c.  “)  (See  Chapman.)  A.  S.  typpoif, 
CoEAP,  R.  to  trafhek,  bargain,  buy,  (»r  sell, 

Cu%kr,adj.  Dutch,  koopen ; Ger.  kanfen. 

Cbb’apb.s,  v.  Good-cheap  or  bad-cheap; 

Chk'apcnkk,  ^i,  e.  well  or  ill  Iwrgaincd,  bought 
Chb'aply,  or  sold ; such  were  formerly  the 

CuB^APXEss,  modes  of  expression.  The  motlern 

CKir'AP-nouonT,  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for 
CnB'AP-PRTZBD.  J good-cheap  ; and  therefore  omtU 
the  epithet  good  os  unnecessary."  Tooke.  And  thus 
To  cheap  Of  cheapen  is  to  buy  or  bargain  (sN^aud.) 
well;  to  buy  at  a low  price;  at  a lower  price  than 
6rst  asketl ; to  lower  the  price  or  value,  to  bid  or 
offer  a lower  price  than  asked. 


And  if  that  the  be  fuule,  Ibou  aaytl,  that  the 
CoTcteth  every  man  that  the  may  see  ; 

For  aa  a apaoiel,  the  wol  on  him  iepc, 

Til  the  Uiav  findcu  aomc  men  hire  to  chrpe. 

The  WifafBatkea  Prvtig**,  v.  5S&0. 
Grtt  prect  at  market  makrih  derc  ware. 

And  to  grel  ekrp<  It  holden  at  litel  prise ; 

Thb  knoweth  every  woman  that  it  wise. 

Id.  Ih.  V.  6105. 


But  man  can  lok*  before  they  leap*, 

And  be  at  price  for  encry  ware. 

And  pennlworthr  cast  to  bye  good  cArwpe; 

And  in  cehc  thing  hare  eye  and  care. 

Wtwartakae  Aurlen.  A»  aid  Lamer  ta  m g««nqr  Oemtint^mtm. 
By  that  yt  nelbed  herrem.  and  iwwe  com  com  to  chi/^ngr. 

Piert  PtaahaM*.  f'iman,  p.  145. 
And  fro  tbenn*  whanoe  britberen  liadden  herd  the!  camea  to 
M to  the  rdiyNir  of  Appiua,  and  to  the  throe  taoemya. 

lUdit  af  Afatitu,  p.  133. 
He,  that  k so  retperilesse  in  bla  cnurtei, 

Oft  arUa  hia  reputation,  at  rhempe  market. 

Ben  Janaan.  Leery  Man  in  hia  ttuanaur,  act  1.  ac.  I. 

Tbut  saying  rote 

The  raoaarrh,  and  prt^Tntrd  all  reply, 

Prudent,  least  from  bta  rrsolutioo  raft'd 
(Xhera  among  the  chief  might  offer  now 
(Certain  to  W refus'd)  what  erst  they  fear'd  ; 

And  so  refut'd  might  in  opiuion  stand 
Hts  rivals,  wnmiog  ekrmp  the  high  repute 
Which  he  tbrongh  kaaard  huge  must  earn. 

Miltam.  ParaSiae  Laat,  book  tt.  L 472^ 


Bold  was  the  wretch  that  ekemyend  thee  ; 

Blaee  Maces,  none  m bold  aa  he  \ 

Tlwe'rt  ae  divine  a thing,  that  thee  to  boy 

k to  be  emuUed  akooay.  tWhy.  U/otamd  Ltfu 
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dm  w#  no<  k«oir 

TTiy  ffllftkty  fill*.  »nd  worth  ih*t  makeii  It  to. 

We  »lu>uld  BOl  ch£»pty  Ibal  df*e  blood  rxpoie, 

Wbkh  we  to  minfle  wUh  our  own  bed  choee. 

Ccwlty.  Tht  book  uu 


Tb’ert  oal,  vile  plafUry,  thet  do«t  think 
A poet  may  be  made  at  tV  rate  of  ink,  ^ 

And  eAeap-ffis'd  p*|>«f  ♦ »o»«  «f« 

Six  or  leo  pcnoiworth  of  fame  or  wit. 

Cartwright.  TraiuiatioiUt  l»b-  k *T>*tf* 

And  not  only  thw,  but  moat  ailk  couotr iei  are  rtockt  with  (rreal 
muUitodef  of  poor  people,  who  work  cA«ip  and  lire  meanly  ona 
UtUe  rice  ; which  If  not  very  rhrap  ax  it  comraoiily  la  here,  the 
poor  people  are  not  able  to  miunuia  tbeaacieca. 

JimmtpUr.  Vogmges,  Atuf,  1688. 


TTic  cauae  of  tbia  (ftcat  chtapmett  of  com  aeems  to  be  not  to 
much  a cause  course)  of  plentiful  and  aeasonable  years,  aa 
the  general  pence  that  ba*  been  In  Europe  since  the  year  59,  or 
60  * by  which  so  many  men  and  so  ranch  land  have  turned  to 
ktmbandry.  that  were  before  employ'd  in  warn,  or  lay  wasted  by 
thm  in  all  the  frontier  proTnccs. 

Sir  irUUam  (h*  ike  Vmiled  PravinerM,  ch.  Ti. 


Blit  what,  this  Sun  of  Heaven  * 

This  bliss  supreme  of  the  supremely  blert? 

Dentb,  oolv  death,  the  nueatk>n  can  reaolre. 

By  death,  ckeap'havgkt  th'  ideas  of  our  joy. 

Yaang.  The  Comyt^mt,  ^ight,  tI. 


Harley,  the  nation's  great  support, 

Retuminf  home  one  day  from  court, 

(Hit  uiod  witli  public  cares  posarsa'di 
All  Kumpe’s  business  in  bis  breast) 

Observ'd  a parson  near  Wiitehall 
CAeavewiMe  old  authors  on  a rtsU. 

Sm4/t.  Hormtr,  book  1.  ep.  ni. 

She  lliat  ha*  once  deuinnded  a settlement  has  allow^  the  Im- 
portance of  fortune : and  when  she  cannot  show  p«unlary  merit, 
why  should  she  thiok  her  eheopenrr  obliged  to  pnrehaAe  f 

^ JaAfUfrs.  Tk*  Knmhicr,  No.  76, 

Now  they  devote  their  trcaanre  to  the  sea*  ; 

Unload  their  shatter'd  bark,  thuugfa  richly  ^wnfhi 
And  think  the  hope*  of  life  are  rkemply  boocht 
With  gems  and  gold  j but  oh,  the  bturm  so  bigb  • 

Nor  eeuu  nor  gold  the  hopes  of  Ilf*  can  boy. 

)'ewM^.  The  l^tt  fhry,  book  il. 

WhatcrcT  is  found  tograUfy  the  puhlick,  will  be  re^tipUed  by 
the  emulation  of  vender*  beyond  iwceasily  or  use.  Tius  plenty, 
indeed,  produces  thtmpaeatf  ont  rheapar^  always  coda  to  n^h- 
gtnee  and  deprivation.  /»Aiuoa.  7Ae  Wfrr,  No.  7. 

CHEAT,  V.  EichraU,  (q.  r.)  were  a great 

Cheat,  «.  I pourcc  of  power  and  revenue  to 

Chb'atablkneSS,  I our  early  Kings  J and  cscAaofowr*, 

Che'atee.  J from  the  nature  of  ihcir  oflRcc, 

were  exposed  to  many  strong  temptations ; various 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  to  protect  the  people 
from  their  frauds  and  extortions  ; griex^nscompWnts, 
it  appears,  having  been  made  to  the  King  of  them  and 
•*  their  eviU  behaviour }”— many  of  them  were  said  to 
" be  insufficient  and  of  light  conscience,  and  to  set 
their  office  to  farm  unto  oppressors  of  the  people." 
See  Rastall,  Collation  of  Statutes — Eschetors.  Mr. 
Stcevena,  in  a note  upon  Henry  IV.  (after  qnoting 
from  Mihil  Munichance,  and  from  Lord  Coke’s  Charge 
at  Nortcich,  1C07,  certain  passages  to  the  purpose) 
obaenes,  “ hcncc  perhaps  the  derivation  of  the  verb, 
to  cheat,  which  I do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
amongst  our  most  ancient  wrilcn."  See  note  4,  on 
Henry  IV.  part  ii.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  cheat  is  to  defraud  \ to  effect  or  obtain  by  out- 
witting, deceiving,  deluding,  or  imposing  u|K>a. 

She  bear**  the  pane  too  i she  i*  a region  in  Guiana,  all  void, 
tm4  bountic : I win  ba  cAratrrt  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
ercktfuert  to  nee. 

Skahtpemra.  Merry  ITMw  «f  Wiadrar,  fol.  42. 
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Pmjit.  Her'*  dd  uwaggerer  (hnnimc  0 a tame  rirm/rr  W. 

Shahtpenre.  tltary  IV.  Part,  fol.  83. 

But  *incc  it  la  not  ao  much  worth  our  UlKiur  to  know  how 
deepe  the  pit  U,  into  which  we  arc  faltro,  as  how  to  come  out  of 
h,  heal*  rather  (I  Ixwrech  you)  for  a coecluslon,  Iww  wee  nay 
avoid  the  daa9vV4>f  tha  deceit  of  heiirt ; even  just  ao  a*  w«c  would 
preveut  ihv  nimbi*  finte  of  aomc  ckeatiag  jugter  j aearcb  biin, 
aratcb  bin,  iruxt  lum  not. 

//*//.  The  great  Itapatter.  Works,  rol.  L fol.  467. 

" •—  Thus  I hurl 

My  daxzling  spells  into  the  spuniry  air, 
or  mw'r  to  cArel  the  rye  wilh  blear  illtasloD, 

And  give  it  false  peeseatnent*. 

AitUan,  CoMas,  1.  155. 


And  when  hinueif  [the devil)  could  not  keep  bia  kio|dom  any 
loofcr,  as  be  bad  done,  to  be  immediately  wor«bippi‘d,  then  be 
Kteup  the  Hope,  (Uie  greatest  cAm^  that  ever  wa»  in  the  world) 
a ann  of  hit  own  raising,  after  wham  the  whtdr  world  rnn  a 
wondering.  Gardwist,  Warkt,  vol.  i.  part  U.  fed.  41. 


The  calmest  style  I can  speak  in,  U,  that  it  U the  believing  of 
a lie,  and  ao  not  faith,  but  folly,  ao  easy  ektaimkiawt^  of  heart, 
aud  aot  conftdeece,  but  preaumption. 

iJamuMHd.  Tiu  Prar  Maas  Tuhiag.  ITfleAx,  rol.  lv./ol.554. 


Ballast  therefore,  who  wm  well  acaualnlcd  with  them  both,  and 
with  many  tisrh  like  gentlemen  of  hi*  time,  says,  **  that  It  is  the 
nature  of  aiabilkou,  to  make  men  Irara  and  rkeaten  s to  hkic  the 
truih  in  their  bfcaste,  and  show,  like  jugglen,  nothiiw  In  thair 
Otoliths."  I'rwtey.  AMy,  1.  On  lAkerty. 

No  aperioul  swell,  no  frothy  pomnof  word*. 

Fell  on  the  cheated  car  no  stmlv^d  mate 
Of  decluaiation,  to  perplex  the  right, 

He  darkuing  threw  art-uad. 

TksnntoH.  Tr  the  Afetaary  */  Lard  Tatict. 

Tlic  pretence  of  public  good,  U a cheat  that  will  ever  paM  U 
the  world  ;-~lluiugh  ao  often  abused  by  ill  men,  that  1 wonder  iha 
good  do  w»t  grow  Hsharacti  to  use  it  any  longer. 

Sir  tflUtam  Temple.  Of  tke  care  ^ the  Oaat, 

Uobappilr  the  tame  care  was  not  uken  to  prevent  frauds,  as 
had  hreu  taken  before,  fu  that  the  Indians,  finding  that  they  could 
ektat  with  impunity,  grew  insolent  bgsiu.  and  procee^  Co  take 
great  liberties.  C*«A.  Vayaga,  book  ii.  ch.  Ui.  voL  L 

5^1ien  publick  villainy  ; too  atniag  for  justice, 

Shews  bia  bold  frost,  harlMuger  of  ruin, 
rj»t%  brave  Leontius  coll  fur  airy  wuadera, 

Which  (Are/*  interpret,  and  which  fooU  regard. 

dakasun.  Irene,  net  i.  *c.  1. 

CHECK,  e.  -I  Chess  seems  tu  have  been 

Chece,  H.  I immemonolly known  in  Min- 

CaE^QCKR,  V.  [ dusiisu.  by  the  name  uf  C/ms- 

Chb^uveii-okambek,  fiuranga,  that  is,  the  four 
Caa'QUEB-iiEN,  I ongas  or  members  uf  an  army, 
CHE'oi’Ra-wisE.  J (sc.  elephant*,  bursty,  cha- 
riots, and  foot  soldiers.)  Chaiutanga  was  corrupted 
by  the  old  PersUas  into  Otatrang  : the  Arabs,  who  bad 
neither  the  initial  nor  the  final  letter  uf  that  word, 
further  altered  it  into  .SAafruay,  which  was  adojiied 
into  the  modern  Persian,  anil  at  length  into  the  dia- 
lects of  fndia,  and  by  successive  change.*-  has  been 
transformed  into  eretirez,  schaccht,  erhecs,  chess,  and  by 
a whimsical  concurrence  of  circumsUnves,  has  given 
birth  to  the  English  word  cheek,  and  even  a name  to 
tbc  Exchequer  of  Great  Briiain.  See  Sir  V\  illiam  Jones 
on  the  Indian  Game  of  Chess,  and  the  Miscellaneous 
article  on  CMaas. 

To  ehetk  or  chequer  is,  consequently,  to  form  into 
parts  or  divisions  of  different  colours,  like  thoso  of  a 
cAei*  board  ; and  thus  literally  and  metaphorically 
To  Turiegate,  to  diversify. 

The  court  of  Cketpter  or  Exchequer  (scAaccharMnn)  ia 
so  called.—^*  from  the  chequed  cloth  resembling  a 
chess  board,  which  covers  the  table  there } and  oq 
3 T « 
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CHECK,  which,  when  cerkiin  of  (he  King's  ficconnts ere  made'  government;  of  the  passions  of  others — by  reproof,  CHECK, 
up,  the  sums  arc  markc<l  and  scored  with  counters.'*  by  rebuke. 

Blackstonc,  iii.  44.  lliis  application  seems  derived  from  that  move  at 


To  check  nn  account  may  be  deduced  immediately 
from  the  King'sCourt  of  Chequer  or  Exchequer,  *‘the 
primary  and  original  business  of  which  is  to  call  the 
King's  debtors  to  account."  And  thus. 

To  check  an  account,  is  to  examine  it,  to  compare  it 
with  vouchers  or  documents. 

5iomtne  Uace  tome  torrd,  vyyoute  ryienre 
Wyy  pleyynge  st  tables,  o^er  site  cktkerr, 

R.  Cl9*(t$ttT,  p.  192. 

Rrson.  twi  nhslt  n«l  rydea  beoaea 

Eote  be  oiv  rbei  chauBCeler.  la  chtkgr.  sad  la  pariemeat. 

Pifrt  I i«mh,  p.  73. 


the  game  of  chut,  by  which  the  King  is  put  in  check. 
Sec  the  Miscellaneous  article  on  the  Game  of  Chess. 

In  Falconry,  when  the  hawk  tiopt  hts  flight  in  pur* 
suit  of  game  to  follow  other  prey,be  issaid, — to  check. 

Rifht  in  sUe  yis  fire  ires  an  eael  ektk.  R,  Bnmnt,  p.  235. 
Tlierewttli  furtuae  raid,  thtekt  here 
Aad  mite  in  Ihe  nild  point  of  the  cketkrrt 
With  s psone  emat,  slis 
Ful  enhier  to  pliy  ihe  vis 
Than  Atbaltia  that  mode  the  irame 
Flrit  to  the  cAraar,  so  viu  bii  luuae. 

Chmuttr,  Tht  Drtame  «f  Ckmerr^M.  2k\. 


Tfc.  wc.lih,  .yriiig  )T.t  iwr.r  bore  gluiU  to  biwb««d  ..Int  lo  i»  cArrirerel. 

Tb.1  .irrel,  i»r  d«int»  flowtr.  For  rithrr  Uir,  bren  lull  ol  Irloiifie 

ThiC  dmaik’d  aot  the  ch^o^teP d flooe  nuuilcrfull,  or  loueo  aonelrle. 


Of  Cyathli’s  inmincr  bower. 

IHmyton.  The  Qtttti  ef  C'jrN/Aa*. 
(leir  bad  die  day  been  from  the  dawn. 

All  rArcfaerW  via  the  ally, 

Tliia  clouda  like  srarfi  of  cobweb  lawn, 

Veii'd  Heaven '•  mort  ^racioiti  eye.  Id.  .VyaapA*/,  6. 

It  aeemitbat  faoiiUn  Kometimea  are  rAerywrrn/  as  in  brttna,  so 
is  bulk,  that  no  certainty  can  be  roneluded  from  such  alterations. 

Fnller.  Werfkiet,  rol.  ii.  p.  243. 

It  was  rc»nlre<l  by  nil  the  Judges  in  the  CArfHer-cAuHArr,  that 
the  ponea»ton  of  the  Crown  takes  away  all  defects;  ^t  foe 
honaor's  sake  all  records  of  hti  attalmter  were  taken  off  the  file. 

Raker.  Ilfitnf  VII.  Aiuaa,  1485. 

13111  lord  was  nf  excellent  parti,  and  in  hii  place  exceeding  in> 
duitrioni ; ami  I baef  heard  many  (ktafwr-mm  say,  there  oerer 
vaa  a better  trvaaarer,  both  for  the  King’s  proiit,  and  the  goful  of 
the  anbjrct.  Baker.  KiagJamet,  .Tnm,  1608. 


Id.  Tratltu,  book  H.  fol.  161. 

The  hauke  may  cAerA,  that  now  comes  faire  to  &sL 

ritcerta4H  Aactart,  The  iMutr  /•  Ail  Lame,  t(‘* 

Tliat  is  the  reason  that  men  commonly  tarie  tbe  ende  of  a 
Bverie  play,  and  cannot  abide  tlie  luilfe  lieariag  of  a sower  ehetkiag 
sermoD.  Wthan.  Tke  AHt  af  Rhetori^ue,  fol.  3> 

There  be  two  thuigs  In  penenttions  grenofu  tedlousc  & lDtoI> 
rable  to  Uie  fleali,  whereof  the  one  eonilRteUt  in  the  cAecAw  and 
rcLuks  of  men,  tbe  other  in  the  payne  & tonnft  of  tbe  liody. 

CahiiKe.  /'eerr  G'tdiye  Sermoat,  sem.  U. 

One  of  the  bUlioppea  ministcra  that  by  chaunce  atoode  nexte 
him,  not  tarrying  for  nny  rammauudcnuiit  of  his  turtle,  gaue 
Jesus  a blow  rpon  tbe  rliekc.  and  sneb  a cAe^A*/  rebuke  as  waa 
fit  for  Buebe  a bysliop,  and  auebe  a felow  his  seruanl,— Mying  t 
aunsverest  thou  the  byashop  BO.  Vdmli.  JeAn,  cb.  xvuU 


Of  old  lime  our  eoontrk  houses  in  steed  of  gta»a  did  rae  inneh 
lattisc  and  tliat  made  either  of  wirker  or  fine  rifu  of  oke  in 
cArrAenrue.  HuHaaked,  rol.  I.  ch.  xii. 

More  like  a prleiet  titan  a prelate,  attended  with  so  many 
oSren  ami  serranti,  as  ia  almost  incredible,  were  not  his  [Wol- 
Bcy's]  ekeck-roti  yet  to  be  aeeo.  Sftted,  book  ix.  ch.  xxi. 

In  nor  present  rooditten,  which  la  a middle  stale,  our  minda 
■re,  at  It  were,  cAcfiNTcd  with  truth  and  fultebood;  umI  at  our 
facuUletarr  narrow  and  oiir  rtewt  imperfect,  It  ia  Inipoaailtlebut 
our  curiority  niufitmect  with  many  repulses. 

Spertatar,  No.  237. 

That  judge  [Sir  Harbottle  Grimaton]  wai  one  of  those,  who 
dellrered  bis  judgment  in  the  eArrya^fAaw&f-r  Against  tbe  ship 
tnonry,  a blch  be  did  wtlli  a long  learned  argamenc. 

£f«rrNcr.  Own  7ia»«.  CkarUt  //.  Anna,  1675. 

MTiy  to  the  purpose  ~tliat  you  may  not  strike  n»c  upon  the 
sore  plneea  ; ami  that  as  lie  bewt  me  last  night  cross-ways,  ao  you 
woald  please  to  1»eat  me  long  ways,  to  make  clean  work  oo't, 
that  at  laat  my  skin  may  look  like  rAerywer-wrl. 

Drpden.  AmpkUrjfnH,  act  Ul.  sr.  1. 


It  was  Dot  meet,  comely,  nor  fitting,  that  In  our  prayers  we 
should  make  a Onil  or  Sariourof  any  saint  in  heareti,  no  not  of 
our  blessed  Lail^’ : nrilher  was  It  meet  to  make  them  check  vilU 
our  Saviour  Christ,  niiich  less  to  make  them  eketk-mntc. 

King  Hrnry'a  Priuitr.  Athuanilim  ia  ike  Reader,  Sirype,  i.348* 

For  when  the  zealous  anger  of  my  friend 
C'AcvAes  iny  unusuali  Nuliiesae : 1 pretend 
To  study  rertiie.  vMrh  IrMlerde  1 doe,~ 

He  mu»t  court  rertiie  who  aspires  to  you. 

IlaktMgivn.  Castnra.  Vpon  IHtgaiting  kit  Affetiian. 

On  tbe  nineteenth  of  Aprill,  an  houre  before  sun-setting,  he 
entred  the  liarboar  of  Cales,  & his  ftectc ; there  ekerktd  with  blm 
at  the  miring  thwart  the  Uiwne,  slxe  gallics : but  they  In  short 
time  retired  under  their  fortrenses. 

Siw.  EfisuAe/A,  1587. 

Yet  half  bis  strength  he  put  not  forth  but  chtrk'd 
Ilia  thutulcr  in  mid  voile,  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heav’n. 

J/if/eM.  Peradiee  Loti,  book  vi.  1.  853. 


My  frieud  took  care  to  put  me  in  mind  of  the  pig  the  old  King 
gave  me  in  tbe  morning ; for  which  1 now  gar*  a ekeyutd  shirt 
and  a piece  of  ml  cloth. 

r«eA.  Vayaget,  book  it.  ch.  ii.  voJ.  ill. 
Of  the  finer  sort  [of  cloth]  they  have  some  tliat  is  striped  aud 
ektyaered,  and  of  other  patterns  differently  coloured. 

id.  Ik.  book  11.  ch.  xl.  to!,  r. 
Oft  in  tbe  lone  church  yard  at  night  t'rc  seen. 

^ glimpse  of  OKKimhinc  ckeyntring  thrn'  the  trees. 

The  scliool  boy,  with  his  satchel  in  bis  band. 

Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up. 

IJtmir.  The  Crawe. 

CnecK,  r.  See  to  Check,  preceding. 

Check,  n.  i To  check  the  course,  career,  or 
CaBCNrck,  (progroi*  of  any  thing  is,  tn  stop, 
Chk'cki-bss,  prepress,  moderate,  restrain  it;  os 
Check'Mats,  e.  V of  a horse^hy  the  bit ; of  our  owTi 
CH8CK‘KATK,  «.^paMioi38,— by  self-command,  self- 


Though  her  feare  made  her  false  to  him  in  bis  riddle,  yet  sbee 
was  true  to  bis  bed:  that  weakc  treachery  was  worthy  of  a 
cAccAr,  not  a desertion. 

Hall.  Coni.  Samton't  yutoey,  Tol.  t.  fol.  972. 

F.  Jac.  My  cell  'lis,  lady;  where,  instead  of  marks. 

Music,  tills,  touraies,  and  such  court -like  shows, 

Tlie  hollow  murmur  of  the  cheekleu  winds 
Shall  groan  again. 

Maratoa.  The  .Maleonieni , act  if.  ic.  5, 

Pai.  Good  air ! *tis  not  your  active  wit  or  langun«. 

Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  tlialldare 
To  eheck’aaatt  ami  controal  my  just  demands. 

Ford.  The  Lover  a Melancholy,  act  |v.  $c.  3, 

And  writ  him  [CmrewcU]  an  angry  letter:  tiring  many  ex- 
prcKsions  tbereia,  that  did  In  no  small  measure  aflUct  tlie  bishop, 
even  to  teares,  thm  to  be  checked  in  the  executiou  of  his  office  ia 
bii  own  diocese. 

Sirype.  Memoin.  Henry  VIU.  Aauu^  1555. 
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ClIRCK.  I ibonfhl  doC  fic  to  pommtioiraU  U to  Momr.  de  WltU  till 
^ diif  before  the  exctuuiee  »iu  to  be  mule,  brceubc  I knew  it 

CHEEK,  cueld  not  escepe  Kim,  and  did  it  then  onlf  between  ouraelm] 
and  be  immediately  <ktcM  when  be  came  to  Uk  worda  ntpru 
’ memare/erN  gttruHtitrm. 

5it  fViUimui  Tempit.  Lflttr  t»  Sir  JoAm  Trer*r. 

Do  we  not  aometiraes  are,  ia  peraom  of  c<iua1  guilt  and  de* 
merit,  and  of  equal  progresa  aiad  adrance  in  tlic  waj's  of  ain  i aotne 
of  them  toaUirely  diverted  and  took  off.  and  otbera  permitted  to 
CO  on  without  eM^ck  or  controul,  till  they  dntab  a alnful  eourwj 
ul  Anal  perdition  ? S«niA.  .ifrraMm,  10.  roU  iL 

It  [the  air]  rertainly  aggravated  the  diaeaaea  which  we  brought 
rritb  us  from  Bataria,  and  particularlv  the  flux,  which  was  not  in 
the  least  degree  cArried  by  any  medicine,  to  that  wfaocrcr  waa 
seised  with  it,  considered  himself  ax  a deui  mao. 

CooA.  f'oyngtt,  book  Hi.  cb.  xir.  rot.  ii. 

All  tl»e  ancient,  honest  jurldicial  principles  and  institntlona  of 
EogUnd  are  so  many  riogi  to  cArrA  ahd  retard  tbe  headlong 
course  of  riolence  anJ  oppreaaion. 

Bttrkr.  Lelttr  la  lAe  Slur^g  gf  Brist^. 


to  prison  by  Oplmius,  and  in  dispalre  of  pardon,  seeing  tbe  young  CHEEK, 
man  weepc,  ifo  at  / doe/  and  with  that  knnekt  out  his  braioes  — 
against  the  doorc  cAerAr  as  he  was  entrlng  into  prison,  and  to  CHEER, 
dopcratcly  died.  ^ ~l 

Bttrion.  .4matamy  »f  JI/r/aacAa/y,  Got.  €94. 

■ - So  much  the  more 

Kis  wonder  waa  to  And  unwa’k'nd  Eve 
%A'ilh  tresses  discompos’d  and  gloving  cAerA, 

As  through  unquiet  rest. 

Uiiton.  Pataiitr  Lnt,  book  r.  1.  10. 

Rite.  Lord,  tare  me,  my  God,  for  thou 
Hast  smote  ere  now 

On  the  cAMA'Aanc  alle  ray  foes, 

Of  men  abhorr’d 

Hast  broke  the  teeth.  Id.  Ptalm,  3*  L 21. 

Well  then,  quoth  Sancho,  you  liat'e  in  this  nether  part  but  two 
cAeeA*lrclA  and  a half,  and  In  tbe  upper,  neither  a luJf,  nor  any, 
for  ail  there  U as  pliun  as  the  palm  of  inyhaod. 

Shfitam.  Dam  rol.  1.  p.  146. 


Heroes  proceed ! what  hounds  your  pndc  shall  bold  ? 

Wliat  ( ^A  restrain  your  thirst  of  pov'r  and  gold  } 

Jokmtvn.  iMmJam, 

In  Heraldry,  tx  ahieltl  it  s.ntd  to  be  Crkckv,  when  the 
whole  or  part  of  it  is  tlh’itled  into  chequers  or  srjunres. 
A shield  bearing  a single  row  of  squares  is  couater- 
nmponed.  It  is  originnlly  a bearing  in  honour  of  mili- 
tary serricc.  It  ought  always  to  be  composed  of  metal 
ancl  colour;  though  some  Heralds  have  incorrectly 
included  furs  under  it.  The  shield  seldom  contains 
more  than  six  ranges. 

CHEDPHA,  an  Inland  on  the  const  of  Aracan,  in 
lat.  19®  3'  K.,  long.  93®  5'  E.,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  shore,  the  westernmost  and  largest  of  a small 
cluster,  rises  to  a moderate,  height  above  the  sea.  The 
passage  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  not  safe  for 
large  vesseU.  It  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  this 
Archipelago,  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  and  produces 
grain  enough  toafford  a \ery  large  supply.  This  Island 
forms  a part  of  the  Berman  Empire,  and  is  governed  by 
an  officer  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of  Aracan. 

Symes's  Knibatsy  to  Autf  Elmore's  Aae^aftoit  of  the 
Jadidfi  Sea$i  Milburiie's  Oriental  Contmerct. 

CHEEK,  1 A.  8.  etac ; Dutch,  kaeteke.  A.  S. 

Ciia^EKED./  cATe-6un,check'bonc.  Junius  suggests, 
from  the  iat:  Jinderf,  conlerere,  cotn»ninuere  i 

since  we  crush  and  tear  to  pieces  our  food  with  our 
cheeks. 

It  is  also  applied  to  things  that  match,  as  the  checks 
do.  Thus  a door*cAee<:;  the  cheeks  of  a grate  or  stove. 

So  oRcd  awsy  he  wan,  & rmwkUe  cAcAc  bil  cAcAc. 

B.  Bntmmt,  p.  223. 

On  I'Otben  lux  r.VAcx,  and  his  chvn. 

7*wre  P/animaM,  Crrde,  |. 

Ike  hitter  terrx.  that  on  my  rkeirs  fall. 

CA«v<vr.  Tit  IimigAttt  Tate,  v.  2329, 
But  bowc  nod  coer  that  It  he, 

I thonkr  veto  the  goddea  nil. 

Aa  yet  for  might,  that  ia  befal 
Male  BO  man  do  my  cArAct  mide. 

Cower.  Cep/.  book  It.  foL  64. 
Yooli  find  your  little  cflBcrr 
Raffed  ax  UU  old  colour*  are  : 

And  naked,  nx  he’s  dUconteor, 

Standing  at  Rome  poor  xutler's  tent. 

With  hi*  pike  ckrtk'd,  to  K'osrd  the  tan. 

He  moat  not  lartc  when  be  ha»  done. 

C.  Cattam,  Kpiattc  ia  tka  Kart  «/* -i  ■. 

A Tuscan  ROnthnayer,  as  Patercalus  tala  tbe  story,  pereviving 
Uassells  aod  lulrias  nsecus  bla  dear*  friende,  bow  boUt  caried 


lAliy,  we  arc  your  bnnrst  neighbnni,  tbe  cohler,  smith,  and 
botcher,  that  bare  so  often  aate  anoariog  cketk  Ay  Jail  with  your 
slfoiortc,  ia  rug  at  midnight. 

Braamamt  amA  FUtekrr.  Lava's  Carr,  act  u.  se,  1. 


A liberty  might  at  least  be  left  to  the  }udgea  and  the  bench, 
accordiag  to  the  difference  of  persnox,  crimes,  and  rircunulaikres, 
to  iadict  either  death  or  some  notorioua  mark,  by  slitting  tbe 
nose  or  such  brands  upon  the  <ketk$  (but  can  never  be  effect  by 
time  or  art.  Str  WilUmM  Tempi*.  O/  Papular  DUramttmU, 


Tbe  shape  of  the  face  U comely,  the  cAcrA  hones  are  not  high, 
neither  arc  (he  eyea  hollow,  nor  tbe  brow  prominent. 

Caak.  Vapaget,  book  i.  ch-  xvU.  VoL  L 

CHEER,  c.  “I  »,  cAcrc;  It.  erra;  .Sp.  xcra. 
Cheer,  n.  Skinner  and  Junius  think  from 

Cub'brer,  the  Gr.  ‘xatpatu,  gawtere.  Mc' 

Ciiit'RRruL,  nnge  and  Du  Cange,  sny  from 

Che's REUi.(.T,  ctrra,  visage,  which  they  sup- 

Ciie'xrpui.xkss,  pose  to  be  derived  from  Hie 

CnE'earLY,  > Gr.  edpa,  caput.  Hupani  etpro* 

Cuk'erivun'ess,  rinciai^s  nostri,  observes  the 

Cheerless,  latter,  even  now  use  rara,  pro 

Cub'erly,  adj.  vultu  et  facie.  Dnnte, — eera.  In 

Cob'ehly,  adv.  ancient  Flemish  also  c<frre,  rwf- 

C'hb'rrlinkss,  f«s;  to  which  the  old  English 

Ciib^ery,  <id/  J (hecre  seems  ]>crfectly  similar. 
The  Fr.  ckcre,  Cotgravc  explains  the  face, 
visage,  countenance,  favour,  look,  aspect."  CAeer  is 
now  applied  to 

Th.tt  which  acta,  has  an  effect  upon  the  face,  the 
countenance  ; — which  enlivens,  gladdens,  exhilarates, 
heartens; — which  inspires  with  mirth  or  gaiety,  with 
life,  spirit,  vivacity with  courage,  with  fortitude. 
See  CnKBisii. 

Ilii  y.vt  bym  were  meat  prlue,  asked  wu  yt  were 
>c  k>Df  be  bem  come,  ft  wy  he  made  such  cArre. 

IL  Gtamcttier,  p.  332. 


Opeuc  ^ gates 

Aod  1st  yn  ye  frere  and  bus  blawr.  and  make  bem  faire  ckprt. 

Pier*  Plaukman.  PisiaH,  p,  4 10. 


And  douD  he  knelclh,  aiul  with  bumble  eArre 
And  herte  sore,  he  sayde  as  yesliul  here. 

CAwiM-rr.  /Ac  A'uigk/rt  Tate,  r.  2221. 

Tbla  marebant,  wban  (bat  eniled  was  the  faire, 

To  Seint  Draia  be  gan  (o  repaire. 

And  with  his  vif  be  maketh  feate  and  ekm. 

Id.  The  Skipmamne*  Tale,  v.  13257. 

For  if  ony  man  la  im  hcerer  of  the  word,  aod  oot  a doer,  this 
scbal  be  Ukeoed  to  a man  that  hiboMith  tbe  rkeer  of  his  birthe  la 
R myrroar.  Jmmet,  ck.  L 
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welcome,  ^ao4  tbe,  mr  ibtrr  hy  the  rode, 

She  frtftcd  her,  that  io^  It  wm  to  tell 
' The  fmrt  they  bed,  they  dnuik  the  wrne  m>  dere. 

Atwl  48  to  purpose  note  end  then  it  fell 
She  e^ertd  her,  with,  bow,  tiuer,  wb»l  rAere  7 

WfMl,  Of  /Ae  Dteame  and  turt  /•  J*km  Poimti. 

The  next  P*rt  th»t  He  b*ili  to  pUy  U to  chert  hU  |re«4te8,  uid 
to  in»ke  ibera  uke  nlewure,  with  beeriog  of  tbiages  wlttely 
deaised  nod  pleesaoiiliy  set  foarth. 

H *Jmn.  J"Ae  Art  ef  Rhrtorijve,  fol.  3. 

O thut  the  raging  *i»rffc«  great  lb*t  leehera  baac  had  wrought 
When  first  with  rtip  he  fbrowed  seas,  and  Lacedemoo  sought 
In  deaert  bed  my  shiuering  ciiarse  then  sWld  not  hawe  sought  re«t 
Kor  take  in  grief  the  ckei^nt  sunne  ao  slowly  fall  to  west. 

ymctrtAt  Atuiwt.  PrmHe^  L'Uattt. 

Heir  the  fcavde  captaine  found  a gret  hlack  island,  wlwnmto 
bee  bod  good*  Ukinc,  and  certifying  the  company  tbnwf.  they 
wew  somewhat  comforted,  and  with  the  good  hope  of  hU  worden 
rowed  tkterrfuUy  mto  the  pUr*. 

U^Umyt.  Veymift*,  t(e.  hS.  /VviirArr,  TOl.  Ul.  fol>  Bo. 

Yf  any  man  shew  mercy  let  him  do  it  with  cktrfmUtet. 

ch.  xsL 

Behold  the  flockc  of  si*e  and  slae  that  yonder  chrerty  fliee 
Of  iwannes,  whom  Ute  an  ^Ic  ferce  did  clioce  through  al  the  tkie*. 

Pk*cr.  JKneidiHt  boob  i.  fol.  3L 

Frwn  man  to  man  he  ateppcn,  and  chafing  rp  their  corage  cheery. 
With  loade  eabortiog  dinM.  Now  now  ( qwUh  be)  with  nighb 
and  niaine. 

Now  ckrertly  star  your  orei,  now  al  your  force  do  you  conatralsw* 
Id.  th.  book  ?.  fol.  U4. 


> (Who)  now  dothe  llU 


hU  ground  and  chertty  sing. 

[>mt. 


Ucraee.  S^ifC,  6* 


Atrides,  wlial  I erer  seem'd,  the  aamo  at  erery  part  , 

This  day  shall  shew  roc  at  the  full,  and  I will  fit  thy  lieart. 

But  ihoo  shoold’it  rather  cAerre  the  rest,  and  tell  them  they  Id 
right 

Of  nil  good  warrc,  must  oiTer  blowes,  and  should  begin  the  fight. 

rAapMffn.  Uemtr't  /And,  book  ir.  fol.  &6. 

— ■ ■ ■—  Bat  (father)  follow  mee. 

That  (cAevr'd  with  wine  and  foode;  yuU  may  discloM 
From  whence  you  truly  arc } and  all  the  woes 
Your  age  U subject  to. 

JJ.  Odyuty,  honk  xhr.  fol.  211. 

Thus  their  sport  and  pastime  upon  this  iturrc  and  fright,  was 
marred,  and  the  parents  of  tbe  Ttrgiaea  fled  awnr  willi  hcavie 
rAeerr,  blaming  them  highly  and  complaining  of  their  hreiicU  of 
boepitalitK.  /ictlmnd.  A4i*hri,  foL  8. 

ffe  ended,  and  hU  words  thir  drooping  chrr* 

Enlighteucd,  and  thir  langniaht  hope  rerir*d. 

Afi/lMt.  Parmd*tt  /.**/,  book  ri.  I.  498. 


That  man  negleeis  his  liiing,  ie  an  asse ; 

Farewel ; come  rkr*nJy  boyrs,  about  our  bnainesa. 
dfewsowMir  end  PteUhtr.  T%t  Little  Fte»eh  Lavyrr,  set  r.  AC.  1. 


< HF.EIL 


So  every  true  Christian  in  a biglier  order  of  nrieaihood  U a 
person  dcdic-ate  to  joy  and  peace,  offering  himselt  a lirely  saeri'. 
fice  (Upraise  and  thanluKrmng,  and  there  is  no  Christian  duty 
thnt  is  not  to  be  seaaonM  and  set  off  with  ekeertekntn. 

hiitton.  Xiaerrmr,  7ft.  »f  Duwet,  cb.  vU. 

From  heven  high  to  cliace  the  rAewrefrsK  darke 
%VUh  ratry  note  he  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  lorke. 

.S^fMsrr.  Ferric  <jyieet»e,  book  i.  can.  12.  aU  b2. 


With  wofuU  mind,  with  pale  and  cA«wrfa*e  face. 

With  trembling  voice,  that  cam;  from  bitter  thought, 

He  aoid,  b«  much  desir'd  to  see  this  place, 

Where  such  »tnuige  feats  and  miracles  were  wrought. 

Herringtom.  Orkuods,  book  r.  It.  41. 

Tlieir  fellow-traytor,  and  their  fellow-aoo. 

For  from  my  body  sprung  hotb  be  and  they  f 
Nor  breeds  their  knawing  more  rexoliva 
To  generous  Herod,  than  his  smiles  ; away, 

Fetch  me  bis  head  that  haring  btew'd  mine  eye 
"With  that  revenge,  I may  tlie  chrerlyrr  die, 

f BetrttmatU.  PrychCt  can.  6.  ft.  303. 

Oft  Int'nmg  how  the  hounds  and  bom 
Chtarty  rousc  ike  slumb'ring  mom, 

From  Ute  side  of  aoaw  boar  hill. 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

Aftf/on.  L' A tie  fra,  1.  34. 

They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 

And  make  them  roerrie  with  tbrir  fooleries ; 

They  cAetrriit  ebaunt,  and  rymes  at  random  fling. 

The  fruUfuIl  spawne  of  their  rank  fantasies. 

SycMser.  The  Teert*  of  tie  htastt.  Trrjaickore. 

And  he  beheld  more  sweetneas  in  her  ms  f 

And  saw  her  mure  than  she  was  yesterday. 

A cheerliHm  did  with  her  hopes  arise, 

That  lamped  dearer  than  it  dUl  before, 

And  made  her  apir’t  and  b»  affections  more. 

Dmaiti.  ffirtury  af  tfoi/  If  hr,  Iwofc  vUL 

He  flhe  ChriMian)  b luatly  thtrrtd  by  the  a»uranee  he  has, 
that  there  will  come  a time,  when  oppreaaed  and  d^ofigured  in- 
nocency  shall  ahinc  forth  and  triumph,  ami  bis  good  name,  as 
well  as  bis  body,  shall  have  a glorioui  letnrrection,  even  in  Um 
sight  of  his  accusers  and  raeaiies,  and  of  all  those,  whom  their 
slandera  did  either  prevail  with,  or  startle. 

Boyle.  Greatness  of  Hind  pfifHUtIrd  hy  Christianity. 

And  indeed  the  Tonquineera  in  general  are  very  free  to  their 
Tlritanta,  treating  them  with  the  brat  cAerr  they  ore  able  t* 
procure.  Hmtnyicr.  f«ynfe.  Anma,  1<!88. 


Her  vine,  the  merry  ekrarrr  of  the  heart, 

Vnprwood,  dyes.  Shaktymre.  Henry  V.  fol.  93. 

Rouse  up  thyselfe,  my  gentle  muse. 

Though  nuw  our  greene  ronceit*  be  gray. 

And  yet  once  more  do  not  refuM 
To  take  Uiy  Plirygian  harp,  and  play 
1b  honour  ol  this  thtertfnii  day. 

Jansen.  On  rAe  King's  Birthday. 

Utough  wickednett  he  sugar  in  their  laontbcs,  and  waatonnease 
asoylc  to  make  Ihem  looke  with  cAorrr/M/f  countenance,  neuer- 
theles  if  their  hearts  were  disclosed,  perhaps  their  glittering 
estate  would  not  greatly  bee  moied. 

H—htr.  Sermen.  A Reesedie  afimet  Sarrme. 

For  other  ihlnga  mild  heav'n  a time  ordains. 

And  disapproves  that  earc,  though  wise  In  show. 

That  with  superfloowt  burden  loads  the  day. 

And,  when  God  aeads  a ehemr/ui  Imur,  rcfralna. 

'iiiilsn.  Jiannett  31.  L 14. 
His  nimble  luinda  inaliaet  tbca  taught  each  string 
A cap’ring  c-Aee^«/Nf4S/  and  mode  them  sing 
To  their  own  dance.  Cr mA«*p.  Afiu«c*«  Am/, 


1 would  cmlv  take  notice  of  such  IncUenieols  to  a che^fmt 
temper,  as  offer  themMlves  to  peraous  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
and  which  may  suSt  icotlr  shew  ns  that  Frondeoce  did  not 
design  this  world  should  be  filled  wUb  murmurs  ai^  rcniinogs.  or 
that  the  heart  of  man  should  be  Involved  m gloom  and 
melancholy.  Speelatar,  No.  387 . 

An  inward  rhenrfmtness  it  an  implicit  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  Providence  under  all  lU  dispensation.  It  is  a kind  of  acquiea* 
cence  in  the  atatr  wherein  we  are  placed, and  a secret  apnrobation 
of  the  Divine  will  In  bU  condncl  towards  man.  Id.  No.  381. 

Yet  ev’a  this  season  plcasnoce  blithe  afforiU. 

Now  the  squeet'd  press  foam*  with  our  apple  boards. 

Come,  let  us  hie,  and  quaff  a ehtery  bowl,  ^ 

Let  cyder  ucw  **  wash  sorrow  from  the  soul. 

Gay.  Friday.  Or  the  Dirge. 

Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate 
such  men  In  a free  state,  while  they  decline  the  juriadictmn  of 
dark  cabal  on  their  actions  and  their  fortunes,  will,  for  both, 
HsemrfaUy  put  thrmoelvei  upon  their  country. 

Bathe.  On  the  Cause  of  the  preteui  Dittminta, 
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But,  O.  how  ww  »*•  ipnfhlUef  tom  t 

When  ekrarfmiHeM, « nymph  of  benlckiest  lu>«. 

Her  bow  Hcrou  tier  shoulder 

Her  buskins  pemm'd  with  nvornmg  dew. 

Blew  *n  inspirinjf  wr,  thit  dale  *od  thicket  niD^, 

The  buolcrs  cull  to  Poun  and  Diyad  kmwn. 

CeUiM*.  The  Pmenw. 

Wboerer  has  pwwed  an  ereninf  with  lerhMit  meUncholy  people, 
and  has  obaerred  how  iwWettly  the  eonrersation  wna  amasalcd, 
and  what  spriKhiliDMa  diffused  itaclf  otct  the  eotwteoMce^^ 
oooree,  and  bcliavlour  of  rrery  one,  on  the  accrasion  of  a go^- 
huraoured.ljrelveompanicmi  such  a one  will  ea»i|r  allow,  that 
rieer/afaew  CBTTies  ptrat  inerit  with  it,  and  nalaraUy  eonaUate* 
die  goodwill  of  mankUMl. 

//mum-.  0/  Qmnktiet  mgreenhU  te  eureeieet,  MC.  ni. 

It  is  some  eonaolalion  to  me  in  the  ckeerteu  gloom  wMch 
darkens  the  ereaiog  of  mr  life,  that  with  them  I commeocM  my 
noUtkal  career,  and  ncrer  for  a luomeot  in  reality,  nor  in  ap* 
nearance,  for  any  lengrilt  of  time,  was  separated  from  ibcir  good 
^irisbes  and  good  uploiou.  Berkt.  To  a jVohle  I^t4, 

Hardies  to  wrare,  and  eheerly  abalto*  ruse, 

Thy  racant  hours  reiiiure. 

Dyer.  Tht  Flftcep  hook  L 

Here  let  me  fretinent  roam,  prerentiog  otoro. 

Attentive  to  the  cock,  whose  early  throat 
Heard  from  the  dlsuat  rilUge  In  the  rale, 

Ctvws  ekeerljf  oat,  far  aoamliag  through  the  gloowu 

Mieliet.  The  £semrtt#M,  can.  1. 

CHEESE,  n.  A.  S.  cyie,-  It.  foacio ; Sp.  yneso; 

CnK'saE-CAKS,  ilAt.  raseue.  Of  the  Lat.  msewe, 
CiiE'Rse-MtTE,  IrBrioui  ^tymologica  hare  been 
CfiE'KSB-iioNCEE,  ! proposed.  Varroj— a co- 
Cii*'B8E-PA*ixa,  /act©  lactf,  tif  coaxecs  dtefsd. 
CHE'ESB-fBKSS,  I Ub.  XV.  AnU  ;-^ic  e lacU  coacto 
CoE'ssE-fAT,  Icflsewi  nommo/as.  lib.  ▼.  Julius 
Che'bsy.  /Scalipcrj— o CASA,  af  not  jndi- 

camut,  He  Ccuat.  lib.  i.  c.  34. 

The  langungc  of  Columella,  (mmiw  prettut)  and 
Suetonius,  and  also  of  VirgU,  (pressi  rofna  faefu.)  cited 
by  Vossius,  confirm  the  etymolojify  of  Varro.  Sec  the 
cpiotation  from  Holland’s  Suetonius. 

Lend  io  do  wise,  for  fcare  that  thou  do  want. 

Lalnse  U be,  at  to  a calfe  a rAere  ; 

Bat  if  thou  can  be  sure  to  win  a cant 
Or  half  It  least. 

U'yitt.  How  to  f*<  the  Coert  and  kimtetft  tKereim, 

As  touching  diet  ffor  I may  not  orerpaese  ao  much  at  ihia)  bee 
mas  a man  of  verie  little  meate secoude  Ureade  aiwl  small  hshes, 
ehtcee  made  of  eowes  mtlkc  and  tlie  same  pressed  with  the  hand. 

Hotimnd.  Smetonhu,  f<d.  72. 

A ilieeoe  of  bread  as  brown  as  nut, 

And  t'heett  u white  as  tnowe. 

And  vrildings,  or  the  season's  fraifee. 

He  did  in  scrip  l^tow. 

H'arner.  ./iHion’e  £ngUndp  book  IT.  ch.  ZZ. 

This  too,  the  more  U the  pitde 
Is  of  the  breed,  of  Ibe  same  cltie, 

A true  owlc  of  Loodoo 
That  gives  out  be  is  uadone. 

Being  a c4re>e>m4mger. 

By  trusting  two  of  the  younger 
Captalnea. 

Ben  Jomeem.  The  Afmtfme  ^ (helm. 
He  wUl  look  la  yonr  face  and  pick  yowr  pockettv 
Rob  ye  the  most  wise  rat  of  a ehetet^yTiug. 

Afosreager.  A Very  IgbmaM,  act  Ui.  tc.  1. 

Sue  he  «m  got  In  n rAsrar'pesM,  the  whey  nma  out  oa’s  noM 
yet.  id.  Jk.  act  iu.  sc.  1. 

IhoQgb  his  aenso  occaatna  the  eairlees  mstick  to  Judgrt  the  am 
m>  bigger  then  a cA«rse>/er  r v«t  sense  too  by  a frugal  improTC- 
meut  of  its  cvldeoce,  groumls  the  axtronomer's  knowledge,  that 
it’s  bigger  then  this  globe  of  earth  and  water. 

CtamiUe.  Om  Dogmmtieinft  eh.  ?UL 
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'What  I Have  to  beg  of  yon  aow  is,  to  turn  one  specnlailoci  CHEESE, 
to  the  due  regulation  of  fcmsle  Uleraturc,  so  far  at  least  as  to  c i 

make  it  consistent  with  the  quiet  of  sneh,  whose  fm*  it  is  to  be 
lUi^ble  to  its  insults  ; and  to  tell  us  the  difference  between  a gen- 
tleman that  should  make  rAw*wwdr«,  and  raise  pnMe,  and  a lady 
that  reada  Locke,  aod  understands  the  matbematicks. 

Syri  fator,  No.  242. 

She  found  the  poUsVd  glaas,  whose  soiall  conrex 
Enlarges  to  teo  milliona  of  degrees 
Ike  iDitc.  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal ; and  shows,  what  laws  of  life 
Tke  ehee»e- i aAa i i iamtt  observe,  and  how 
Fabric  their  tnansioiu  in  the  harden'd  milk. 

/.  Pkihy*.  Cider,  Imok  I. 

Men  have  with  reason  wondered,  that  so  stnall  a body  as  A 
edeesr>au/e,  which  by  the  naked  rye  is  ofteutlmes  not  to  he  taken 
notice  of,  unless  It  move,  (if  even  tli«n  it  be  so, I should,  by  the 
mirrofcope,  appear  to  be  an  animal  furnulied  with  nil  accessary 
pKrts.  Boyle.  Of  the  j/ron^  SmhUUir  of  A^wiirm*. 

Ike  cleanly  ekeete~pre3t  she  could  nei'vr  turn. 

Her  awkward  list  did  ne'er  employ  the  churn. 

Goy.  The  Shephertte  Week.  Wed^etdey. 

Is  rAev»r  her  care  ? warm  from  the  tent  she  pours 
Ike  milky  flood.  Ao  acid  juloe  infus'd, 

Prodi  the  dried  stomach  drawn  of  saekUng  calf, 

Coagalaies  the  whole.  I mmedUtc  nuw 

Her  spreading  hands  Iwar  down  Utc  gathering  curd, 

Which  hard  aod  harder  grows ; till  clear  aod  thin, 

Ike  green  whey  riaci  separate. 

iMdtley.  Agrienlture,  ran.  3. 

Soon  aftenrards  my  relation  begau  to  talk  of  the  regularity  r>f 
her  family,  and  the  iacoavealence  of  Loodnn  hours;  aod  at  bui 
let  am  know  that  Uiey  bad  purposed  that  night  to  go  to  bed  sooner 
WM  usual,  becauhc  they  were  to  rise  earlv  in  the  m<»ruiag  to 
make  chet$e~ceJtet.  Joiuoion.  iiamkleT,  No.  51. 

Three  differeDt  words  occur  in  Holy  Writ,  which 
the  English  translators  have  rendered  Cbebse.  The 
first,  im,  IB  given  by  the  Septungint  vaS 

7«XorTot,  by  8(.  Jerome  forwellat  casei.  (1  Sam.  xvU. 

18.)  The  Greek  is  more  commonly  written  v/»o0oX4«, 

(from  rpr<po^t,  coagulor,)  Athenanis,  xiv,  2^;  it  is  also 
written  rpo^oXki'r,  v/io^XXot  e<  r/i«0o\Xr»,  by  Ilcsy* 
ehhts.  l*he  secozid  word,  (2  ^om.  xvii.  29,)  if 

given  respectively  by  the  Septuiglnt  and  St.  Jerome, 

^ynXsi^iM  &nd  pinguet  vUuIoti  but  the  He- 

brew root  from  which  the  substantive  is  derived, 
signifies  to  strain,  nod  our  iuterpretation  (Cheeses)  is 
therefore  more  correct.  The  tbiM,  (Job,  x.  lo.) 

is  given  rvpit,  and  casttu;  and  the  Hebrew  in  other 
places,  (Leva.  xxi.20.Ftalm  Uvlii.  16,)  has  the  sense 
of  coagalation.  More  as  to  the  early  Oriental  Cheeses, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  indifferently  from  the 
milk  of  sheep,  goats,  or  cows, may  be  found  in  Bochart, 
Jfierosoieon,  ii.  33. 

ABienmus,  (Utc.  cif.)  enttmenles  certain  Cheeses  of 
difiinguisbed  repute.  He  quotes  some  Lines  from 
Philemon,  in  praise  of  those  of  Sicily  : 
fvi  re  Ta&TD  wpotfcrt'di^v 
rupee  ZueeXte^  ovi  epeiriwroo 

and  he  refers  also  to  Demetrius  Scepsius  and  Simoou^ 
for  the  character  of  that  of  Tromelia,  a town  in  Achaia* 

From  the  same  authority  wc  learn  that  the  ( retan 
Cheeses,  which  were  flat  and  thin,  were  called  0aXLmf 
and  that  other  names  arising,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
place  occupied  by  this  article  at  the  table,  were 
nwarpaytfpa  and  troleivote.  In  the  Cychps  of  Euripides, 
wlico  Ulyssos  aod  his  coropaniems  arrtie  at  the  den  of 
the  monster,  aod  beg  food  from  SUeous,  the  mef«T 
Deity  tells  them, 

Eai  TMpsff  ^lat  arri  tern  fioet  *f£ka,  J3& 
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CHEESE.  Or,  as  it  was  read  till  the  dars  of  Casaubon,  Aw  -^oXn. 

Jorc'i  miik,  is  no  bod  name  for  supcrcmincnt  Cheese ; 
but  all  the  commenlators,  in  spite  of  the  dissent  of 
Erasmus,  give  the  preference  to  the  cow.  lie  this  as 
it  may,  the  war/a«  is  Cheese  coagulated  by  the 
milky  juice  of  figs,  an  operation  which  Homer  has 
described  nt  some  length,  {IL  K. 

Hliny  displays  much  learning  upon  Cheeses.  It  was 
not  lung  before  his  lime  he  says,  that  '*  the  fashion 
came  up  to  eat  fresh  new  figs  with  salt  and  powdered 
meat«  instead  of  Cheese."  (xv.  19.)  The  milk  of  beasts 
**  which  have  teeth  in  both  chawes"  is  unfit  for 
Cheese,  because  it  will  not'*  cruddlc."  So  the  milk  of 
beasts  **  having  more  than  four  paps,"  is  naught  for 
the  same  puriMj-se.  Cow’s  milk  goes  twice  as  far  in 
Cheese  aa  goat's  milk.  Karbaruus  nations,  though 
living  upon  milk,  appear  for  some  time  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  Cheese,  (xi.  41 ;)  and  Strabo,  (xv.)  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  Britons  were  less  civilized  than  their 
iiallic  neighbours,  remarks  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
thcart  of  uiunufacturing  it ; but  in  Rome,  the  general 
mart  of  all  Gostro.sophists,  many  excellent  kinds  were 
known.  Of  these,  thntof  Nemauiiuni  (Ronr)  was  among 
tlie  richest.  It  was  mode  from  goat's  milk  from  Novem- 
ber to  June.  Lesum  and  the  pagtu  GabaUcut  or  D<ttlinu, 
{Mont  l.a$ere  en  GVroudan,)  excelled  in  new  Cheeses, 
but  they  must  be  eaten  wlulc  fresh  in  order  to  retain 
their  full  |H'rftctioii.  The  Alps  furnished  two  kinds, 
and  it  was  a debauch  on  one  of  these,  as  Julius  Capi- 
tolinus  records,  which  cost  the  excellent  Antoninus 


Cheese  pounded  with  salt  and  service  berries.  There  CHEESE, 
arc  cutaneous  diseases  also  which  inoy  be  relieved  by 
cataplasms  and  liniments  of  goal's  Cheese  j and  Cheese 
has  been  adopted  in  the  bath  os  u valuable  cosmetic.  LIS.  ' 
(Id.  xxviii.  a4.)  There  is  yet  a secret  remaining  much 
to  be  desired  by  all  good  housewives : If  the  brains  of  '' 
a weasel  be  put  into  the  rennet  wherewith  Cheese  is 
made,  then  Cheese  shall  neither  corrupt  nor  be  eaten 
by  mkc.  (Id.  xxx.  50.) 

Such  arc  our  classical  recollections  concerning 
Cheese  f to  which  wc  must  not  omit  to  add  that  there 
ore  grave  authorities  which  ascribe  the  invention  of 
this  article  to  Aristscus.  (Oppian.  Cyoeg.  it',  j Nonnus, 

Z>ionys.  v.  i)  and  that  i*tephanus  of  Byzantium  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ulc  of  Cythoos,  in  which 
the  pasturage  w.ns  most  luxuriant,  stamped  their  coins 
with  the  impress  of  a Cheese.  Cheese  mixed  with 
bacon,  vinegar,  and  water,  formed  the  chief  diet  of 
the  Roman  soldier,  ami  with  such  homely  fare,  ^par- 
tianus  assurer  us,  that  iliulrian  was  well  contented. 

'I'he  details  of  the  art  of  making  Cheeses  belong  to 
another  juirl  of  our  work.  Among  those  of  modem 
produce,  the  most  celebrated  arc  the  Parmesan  from 
Italy,  the  Gmycrc  from  Swisscrland,  the  Rochefort, 

(of  ewe's  milk,)  and  Neufcbalcl  from  Trance,  and  the 
Stilton  an<l  Chedder  from  Englatid.  Cheshire  and 
Gloucestershire  siip)dy  the  laigest  |«ort  of  our  home 
consumption.  In  Lapland,  the  milk  of  rein-deers  forms 
a Checiie,  the  oil  of  which  is  applied  successfully  to 
frost-bitten  lifuhs,  and  which  in  a decoction  with  fresh 


Pius  no  less  ilKin  his  life.  Dainty  Cheeses  were  made 
in  Dalmatia,  ami  at  \’atu»icum  in  Centronia,  (Passi  or 
S<ivtci  /ioa  in  the  Tareafauf.)  But  the  greatest  store 
and  plenty  was  found  in  the  Apennines.  Liguria  fur- 
nished the  ('ebane ; it  was  made  from  sheep's  milk, 
and  is  now  known  as  liubioia,  the  produce  of  the  Mar- 
quisalo  of  Ceva. 


milk,  is  much  used  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Cheese 
is  fre(|i>cntly  employed  os  a bait  by  anglers ; shaved  tbin, 
immersed  in  hot  water,  and  mixed  with  i|uieklime,  it 
forms  a strong  cement.  It  is  only  soluble  by  spirit 
of  nitre  and  caustic  alkaline  ley.  By  modern  phy> 
siciauB  it  is  considered  to  be  dilBcuU  of  digestion  w hen 
new,  and  to  be  hot  and  acrid  when  old.  Its  nature  is 


The  banka  of  the  .^sis,  (Ivstno,)  in  Umbria,  gave  fa-  septic,  and  the  vulgar  notion  that  it  dtgc.sta  every  thing 
vouritc  pasture  for  Cheese.  The  Cheeses  of  the  ager  except  itself,  rests  on  no  sounder  authority  than  tliat 
Lunemis,  (Lucra)  were  remarkable  for  their  size.  They  of  a rhyming  hexameter, 

afforded  a subject  for  the  w it  of  Martial,  ( xiii.  30,)  and  C«*«m  e»t  mrftntm  fuiM  ttigrrit  ommia  tr  f«aM; 

sometimes  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  liX>0  lbs.  thus  rendered  in  Ray’s  Prox'erbs, 

\'cscinum  near  Rome,  and  Cedia:  excelled  most  other  Cheese  it  ii  a peevish  elfe, 

places  in  this  commodity,  iimokc  imparted  to  many  It  di|re«u  all  thiafis  but  iuelf. 

Cheeks  " a good  lustre  and  a pretty  taste-,"  a feet  With  these  qualities,  U vrai  a.vcry  fit  substance  to  be 
which  is  corroborated  by  Columella,  (vii.  ft,)  and  al-  applied  in  a trial  by  ordeal } and  no  one  can  be  sur- 
lud^  to  by  Martial,  (xiit.  39.)  The  Gallic  Cliecses  had  prised  at  the  exorcism  preserved  by  Lindembrogius, 
a physicky  twang.  Those  of  Bithyniu  held  most  name  Codei  Leg.  Antiq.^  **  Far  c«m,  lyomine^  in  viBceribxts  nn- 
of  all  outlandish  Chccsc.s,  and  among  these  Strabo  gugtiari,  ejutque  gHttxfr  conclude,  ut  caseum  islum  in  tuo 
(xii.)  teaches  that  the  Snionitic  were  preeminont.  nomine  sanciyicatuni  deporore  non  potiit  hie,  qui  injusti 
Cheese  if  loo  old  acquires  an  overpowering  taste  of  juravit  ac  negarit,  Src.  Ac. 

^t,  which  may  be  corrected  by  so.'iking  it  in  vinegar  CIIEIL.\NT11KS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
infused  with  thyme.  This  salt  assists  in  its  preserva-  Cryptogamia,  order  FUicre.  Generic  character:  cap- 
tion ; and  that  it  will  keep  a surprising  length  of  time  sules  in  eejittrate  marginal  spots,  covered  j indusii  pro- 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  history  of  Zoroaster,  if  duced  from  distinct  membranaceous  scales  ojicning 
it  be  but  veritable.  That  abstemious  sage  lived  twenty  inwardly. 

years  in  the  desert  upon  Cheese  which  never  grew  This  genus  of  Ferns  contains  sixteen  specie!*.  .Swartz, 

mouldy.  (Hin.  xi.  97.)  CHEILODACTYLUS,  from  the  (Jrcck 

As  to  the  medicinal  qualities  of  Cheese,  we  arc  told  and  a finger,  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 

that  Hippac^  or  that  from  ninre’s  milk,  produces  the  anin^als  belonging  to  the  family  .Spor<>»d«,  order .dnw- 
aame  effect  as  that  from  cow’s  milk.  In  both,  those  thopterygii,  class  Fi$cet. 

unsalti-d,  that  Is  to  .say,  fresh  and  green,  are  good  for  Generic  character  ; dorsal  fin  single;  ventral  fins 
V ^ Cheese  is  astringent  and  attenuant.  rather  behind  the  pectoral,  the  inferior  rays  of  which 

Fresh  Cheese  applied  with  honey,  reduces  bruises,  are  larger,  longer,  and  partially  extended  beyond  the 
Siwden  m rough  wine,  moulded  into  lozenges,  and  membrane  of  the  fin ; preopcrcules  not  denticulated  • 
fried  with  honey,  it  cures  the  colic : so  does  the  mix-  teeth  pabiline. 

ture  called  oapron,  (eaxpeio,  putru.)  conaisting  of  old  The  only  species  in  UlU  genus  Is  the 
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CHBHXV  C.  KiMiaiu#)  Lacep. ; (^etda  Maeropiera,  Schneid. 

The  fish  gets  its  name  from  the  thickness  of  the  upper 
fro“  sepemtion  of  the  rays  of  the  pectoral 
CHELDOt.  BO  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fingers  j the  dor> 
sal  fin  extends  along  the  whole  of  the  back  to  the 
tail ; the  scales  are  large,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin 
spotted. 

See  Lacepede,  Hisioire  det  Poissons ; BlochU  /clAy* 
•login  d Schneider. 

CHEIHANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetradynamia,  order  SiUquota,  natural  order  CVvejfrrtf. 
<seneric  character:  germen  with  a*glandular  tooth  on 
each  side  j calyx  closed,  two  of  its  leaves  gibbous  at 
the  base  ; seeds  flat. 

There  aresixty'seven  species  of  this  genua  described, 
mostly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere ; among 
ihem  are  the  Stock  and  Wallflower.  C.fruticulotui, 
incanut,  and  stnaaliw,  are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot, 

CHEIROPTERA,  from  the  Greek  x*'*P>  a band,  and 
wr*pov,  a wing.  In  Zoology,  the  first  family  of  the  order 
^artopkaga.  See  Essay  on  CoMPAasTrva  Anatomy  and 
ZOOLOCT. 

CHEIKOhn’’S,  from  the  Greek  a hand,  and 

pon,  a mouse,  Cuv.  Ayt  Ayt.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  Rodentxa,  class  Jfam- 
Moiia. 

Generic  character : lower  incisores  very  narrow  and 
much  extended  behind,  resembling  plough-shares ; 
feet  pentedactylous,  four  of  the  toes  on  the  anterior 
much  elongat^,  and  the  middle  one  very  slender  ; on 
the  posterior  the  thumb  is  opposable  to  all  the  toes. 

C.  lHadagaKarietuu,  Cuv.  j Sciuru9\Madag.,  Gmel.; 
Madagattar  Squirrtl,  Shaw  ; Aye  Aye,  This  animal 
has  b«Mn  removed  from  among  the  Sciuri  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  its  teeth,  and  its  having 
five  toes  on  each  foot  j it  is  about  the  tire  of  a Hare, 
•.  of  abrownish  colour  mixed  with  yellow ; the  tail  long, 
thick,  and  covered  with  large  black  hairs ; the  ears 
are  large  and  naked.  It  is  a native  of  M^agascar, 
and  a nocturnal  animal  { it  lives  in  burrows,  and  em- 
ploys the  long  middle  finger  on  the  fore  feet  to  convey 
the  food  to  its  mouth. 

See  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal  / Shaw  s General  Zoedogy. 

CUELDIR,  a Town  near  the  north-eastern  confines 
of  the  'i'urkish  Empire,  formerly  the  Capital  of  a 
Phsb&llc,  but  since  ruined  in  the  desolating  wars  car- 
ried on  ^tweeo  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Geoigia.  The 
Pishi's  residence  has  therefore  been  removed  to 
Akhsikhah  or  Akhsich,  (the  AkhaUzike  of  the  Geor- 
gians,) on  the  northern  side  of  the  Province,  which  now 
derives  its  name  from  that  place.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  this  P&sb&lic  contained  I700  feudal  tenures, 
(zhims,  tlm&rs,  &c.)  according  to  Hiji  Khalifeh,  (Jc- 
hdn-numii,  408,)  •*  and  possea^  many  fortresses.  It 
was  bounded  by  Ckrs  on  the  east,  Cbeldir  on  the  aouth, 
the  mountains  of  Gfirjist&n,  (Georgia,)  on  the  west, 
and  Tiflis  on  the  north,  or  more  correctly  by  Cirs  on 
the  south,  Tifiis  on  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Iro^r^ti 
on  the  north,  and  the  PkshiUc  of  Trebizonde  on  the 
west 

Akhsikhah  is  separated  from  C4rs  by  an  inferior 
branch  of  the  chain  of  Caucasus  called  Cbeldir-tigh- 
lari,  (the  Mountains  of  Cbeldir,)  by  theXurks,  and  the 
Coraxican  Mountains,  {Montu  Corasiei,)  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  (lii.  5.)  These  hills  give  rise  to  the  Kur 
(f^yru*,)  on  their  northern,  and  the  Eres,  (Aroxes.)  on 
their  southern  side,  and  are  a very  different  chain  from 


MountParyadres, lying  between  Termeh,  (TkemUcyra,)  ClfELDIR. 
and  Little  Armenia,  with  which  they  hove  been  con- 
founded  by  many  modem  Geographers.  (Maty,  Die- 
rioanaire  Geogra^ique,  &c.)  Still  less  should  Cheldir 
be  mistaken  for  the  Plain  of  Ch&ldlr&n  near  Tabriz, 

(Tauris,)  where  Selim  the  First  defeated  Shiih  Isin&U 
Sefevf,  the  King  of  Persia,  in  1S14,  (a.  n.  9!20.)  Je- 
hdn-numd,  417;  Cantemir's  History  0/  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  145. 

CHELE,  A.  S.  eelan,  to  keel  or  cool,  to  chill. 

Mstbew  aukr^  meacioe  of  • oum  teale 

Has  lilrer  to  meoae.  and  menyofc  bat  aholde, 

Cbaflare  amJ  rbrre  p with,  in  ckete  and  la  hrte 
Aad  be  tbat  beat  Uhorede.  beat  was  alovede. 

Fieri  Ptemkmam.  t^siem,  p.  141. 

And  make  roto  myaelfe  a whippe : 

With  wbicbe  Id  ntanj  a theU  aod  beate 
My  wofoll  herte  b ao  to  beate. 

That  all  oy  wUtes  bea  rnaaftc. 

Gviprr.  C«m/.  Am.,  fol.  48. 

CHELIDONIUM,  in  fioftiny,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyondrta,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Popaee- 
roreir.  Generic  character : calyx  two-leaved  } corolla 
petals  four ; pod  superior,  linear,  two-valved,  one- 
celled ; seeds  many-crested. 

Four  species,  C ng/«r,  the  Celandine,  and  C.  glau” 
eium,  the  Yellow-homed  Poppy,are  natives  of  England. 

CHELIDURL'S,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Triandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
four-leaved ; corolla  petals  five,  unenual,  the  two 
superior  largest ; germen  on  a foot-stalk. 

One  species,  C.  ignoiiu,  Gmel.  Sp.  PL 

CHELIFER,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Arach- 
nidet,  order  Acera,  family  Scorpionides.  Generic  cha- 
racter : mandibuiie  short,  apex,  didactylate ; palpi 
two,  very  long,  of  fire  articulations,  broken,  having 
pincers  at  the  apex  t maxillc  two,  connivent ; eyes 
two  or  four,  inserted  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax  ; body 
ovate,  rather  acute  before,  d^^iVessed ; the  abdomen 
ringed  ; feet  eight,  the  tarsi  with  two  claws. 

Type,  PkaloHgium  Cancroide,  Lin. 

These  little  animals,  which  in  form  somewhat  re- 
semble a minute  scorpion,  without  a toil,  are  found 
under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c.  or  ^in  houses 
amongst  old  papers  or  in  holes  in  walls.  I'hey  feed  on 
the  corcassea  of  insects,  or  on  any  dried  animal  sub- 
stances, and  occasionally  00  Woodlice  or  Flies  on  which 
they  are  parasitic. 

CHELMSFORDITE,  a mineral  recently  found  in 
North  America,  and  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
ScapoUte. 

CHELONARIUM,  in  Ebo/ogy,  a genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coleoplera,  fiiroiry  Hyrrhiu  Generic  cha- 
racter: antenne  inserted  in  a slit  on  each  side  (he 
sternum,  of  seven  articulations,  of  which  the  second 
and  third  are  much  larger  than  the  following. 

Type,  C afram,  Fabr. 

A genus  hitherto  but  little  known  and  imperfectly 
described. 

CHELONE,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didy^ 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Bignoniacese.  * 
(Generic  character : calyx  five-leaved  j corolla  ringent, 
inflated,  rudiment  of  a fifth  filament,  between  the 
upper  stamens  capsule  two-celled. 

Willdenow  describes  four  species,  natives  of  North 
and  South  Americau  They  are  hardy  herbaceous 
plants. 
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CBK-  CHELOXIA.  from  tlic  Greek  x^^*^*^*  * Tortoise. 

1X>N1A.  Xq  Zoohfffft  the  first  order  of  the  lUpitlta.  See  Essay 

ttrT^PA  CoMPARATlVK  AnATOMV  SQll  ZOOLOCT« 

^ ^ y CHEIXJSTO.MA,  in  Zooiof^,  a genus  of  iasects  of 

the  ortler  HtjmmopUra,  family  .ipiarut.  Generic  rba- 
meter  : momlibulo!  narrow^  arched,  forked  or  notched 
at  (be  extremity,  stretched  out;  maxillary  palpi  of 
three  articulations. 

Tvpe,  .4p'u  MaxHlostt,  Lin  ; Kirby. 

This  singular  insect  is  a native  of  England,  and 
may  be  readily  known  by  the  prominent  inuxillo;,  be- 
tween which  and  the  mouth  (here  is  a space  tilled  by 
the  hairs  by  which  they  are  bearded.  It  is  tbc  prey  of 
JdiMumon  Mnnijettator , and  Bergman  states  that  it  is 
also  pierced  by  /.  JaeuUitor.  Mr.  Kirby  suspects  jlp'u 
^orisomnii  to  be  the  male  of  this  apccies.  Kirby,  Mon. 
apufu  Angl.  vol.  ii.  p.  ?o8. 

CHELSEA,  a Town  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
mentioned  ns  O'alchyUe  in  a charter  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Ctrehrde  or  ChelchcH  in  Domesday  Hook, 
in  later  documents  Ckekhe^  and  CAelcAelA,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  Kventeenth  century  by  its  present 
name.  Newcourt,  {Repert.  i.  SSS,)  derirea  it  from  the 
.^Saxon  cenid  Ajrd.  cold  haven.  Norden,  (.^pee.  Brd.  17,) 
from  ceosoU  sand  or  pebble.  Lyaons,  (faeircNU  of 
Xondoti,  iL  7L)  amusingly  obaerves,  did  local  cir- 
cumstances allow  it,  1 should  not  hesitate  a QMmenC 
in  saying  that  it  was  so  called  from  its  hills  of  chalk  ;** 
but  unfortunately  for  this  derivation,  there  is  neither 
JiiU  nor  chalk  within  the  parish.  Chelsea  stands 
partly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  a mile 
and  a half  west  from  London.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Dr.  ^iutcllffe.  Dean  of  Exeter,  projected  a college 
for  tlie  study  of  polemical  divinity,  a small  part  of 
which  accordingly  was  built  in  Chelsea,  and  of  the 
whole  design  a good  account  may  be  found  in  Darley's 
Glory  of  CheUea  College  »ne  reviv^,  1609.  Duiiog  the 
wars  of  the  C^mraonwealth,  this  building  was  used 
for  various  purposes  | as  a pest-hoosc,  a prison,  and 
i»  ridiiig-bouse.  Charles  II.  gave  It  to  tbc  Royal  So- 
ciety, which  bixly  sold  it  again  to  Sir  Stephen  Eoxfor 
bis  Majesty’s  use.  and  on  the  site  which  it  once  oevu- 
X>icd,  the  present  magniriceut  hospital  was  built  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Tradition  assigns  this  Iasti> 
tution  to  the  suggestion  of  the  well-known  NcUGwyo. 
It  was  liegun  in  16N9  and  completed  in  1690,  at  an 
ex;iease  of  150,000.  It  ooasists  of  three  courts, 
alTording  occommodalinn  for  a large  ofHcial  estidilish^ 
ment.  and  500  m-peusioners,  selected  from  soldiers 
who  have  been  maimed  or  disabled,  or  have  served 
twenty  years.  These  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  al> 
lowed  a weekly  stipend.  The  out-pensloners  ia  1809 
were  93,500;  at  present  (182-1)  they  arc  not  less  in 
number  than  67,000.  The  expenses  are  principally 
defrayed  by  an  annual  grant  from  Poriiaoicat.  In  1801 
a new  establishment,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  was  founded  for  the  education  of  1000 
chiidreii  of  non-couiuiusioned  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army,  TOO  boys  and  300  girls.  The  Apo^ 
riibecones  Company  has  a Botanical  Garden  in  Chelsea, 
on  a freehold  presented  to  them  by  Sir  Hans  bloane. 
Chelsea  has  lieen  disiingni«bed  o.<i  the  residence  of 
many  emin^it  persfms-  A house  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  built  is  described  by  Erasmus  be  arc  sordidam 
are  ad  invidiam  nuMraj^m,  eommodum  tcneiu.  {Ep. 
hb.  xxvii.  ed  Joh,  E<ihru»n,)  .More  built  abo  a chantry 
in  the  south  side  of  the  church  ; his  tomb,  erected  by 


himself  in  bis  life-time,  stIU  remains  in  the  chancel,  CRELSEA. 
although  his  body  Is  su|>posed  to  have  been  buried  ^„i.'rrw|a 
immediately  after  his  execution  in  Si.  Peter's  in  the  ^**“*™J^ 
Tower.  In  the  inscription  in  Chelsea  church,  written 
by  himself  also,  a blank  is  left  in  the  following  passage : 

In  hoc  (\0Uiorum  oei  honorum  atnu,  ifuum  ita  versareimr 
ut  neoHc  Princep*  optimut  optram  qus  improbarct,  ntque 
nobiUbns  euct  Msisiu  arc  iMjiuimdM»pc^mlo,^^uihu*  antem 

et  homicidiM mo/ohu,  &c.  That  be 

intended  the  kiatiu  to  be  filled  up  with  Acreftciffur  i$ 
clear  from  a letter  to  Erasmus,  (xxvii.  10 j)  but  it  Is 
not  equally  plain  whether  the  woid  was  omitted  from 
the  beginning,  or,  (as  is  more  probable,)  has  been 
since  obliterated.  Sir  Tbutnas  More's  house  afterwards 
passed  to  Villiers  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to 
Whitelock  the  Parliamentary  lustorian,  toDigby  Earl 
of  Bristol,  and  to  Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort,  it  was  at 
last  polled  down  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  presented 
the  gate  by  Inigo  Jones  to  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom 
it  was  erected  once  more  in  bis  gardens  at  Chiswick 
The  site  of  the  house  it  at  present  used  as  a Moravian 
burial-ground.  Since  1663,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester 
have  had  a palace  In  Chelsea.  Their  residence  was 
built  by  and  purchased  from  James  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  1893,  an  Act  of  Parhamest  enabled  the  Sec  to  dis- 
pose of  this  mansion.  Arbuthnot,  Steele,  Atterbury, 

Swift.  Smollett,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  be  n>en- 
tioned  among  the  occasional  inhabitants  of  this  tovm. 

The  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Baoclagfa,  in  1749,  were 
converted  into  a place  of  ffishionablc  amusement  well 
known  under  the  name  of  that  nobleman.  This  was 
pulled  down  in  1806.  On  a port  of  Sir  Thomas  More’a 
property,  called  Wharton  Phrk,  (from  Sir  Michael 
Whuton,)  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century  to  eatabli^  a manusactory  of 
raw  silks,  and  numerous  mulberry  trees  were  planted 
for  the  purpose.  The  experiment  soon  fisiled.  Until 
the  invention  of  Wedgwo^'s  ware,  Chelsea  poreehua 
was  much  esteemed ; and  the  manufacture  of  buns  has 
been  noticed  by  Swift,  {Letlers,  iv.  999>)  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  Church  is  a Rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  Cadogan  family.  Population,  in  1891,96,861. 

CHELTENHAM, a Town  in Gloueestershire, situate 
on  the  river  Chelt,  <q>en  to  a beautiful  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  tbs 
Cots  wold  hilU.  The  medicinal  spring  from  which  ^ooe 
it  derives  its  importance  was  discovered  in  171d,  and 
has  raised  the  town  to  the  distioctioo  of  a fuhtcMMble 
watering-place.  The  operation  of  the  water  is  pur» 
gative.  When  taken  from  the  spring  it  is  cloar  and. 
cofamrleas,  its  temperature  in  summer  from  55^  to  69°*, 

The  taste  is  saline,  bitterish,  and  chalybeate.  Dr.' 

Short's  analysis  gives  the  following  compoaeut  parts 
ia  one  gallon  ; 7 grams  of  caicarenus  earth  mixed 
wHh  ochre,  and  673  grains  nf  purging  salt  The  salt 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  Glauber  and  Epsom  salts. 

A spring  recently  disoovered,  (the  King's  aull.) 
contains  a larger  proportion  of  salt.  Thu  dose  is  from, 
half  a pint  to  three  pints,  and  bilious  diseases  are  those 
which  the  w’atcr  most  favourably  affects.  Distant 
ninety-four  miles  north-west  from  i/ondon,  ten  east-* 
nortfoeast  from  Gloucester.  Bapolat»o,iu  1^*11, 13496. 

CHEMMIB,  OB  laland  at  the  Sebennitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  sitaata  oa  a huge  lake  adjoining  the  city 
Butus.  Cbemmts  was  covered  with  palm  trees  and 
distinguished  by  a Temple  of  Apollo.  Morei>ver  the 
Prteiis  asserted  that  it  occasionidly  floated  about  ou 
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CBEMAGS  the  liikc.  Herodotus  doubts  the  fact.  He  never  himself 
““  SAW  the  Island  in  motion,  and  he  scarcely  believes  that 
any  Island  can  move.  Ncverthelesii,  Pomponius  .Mela, 
(i.  9,)  contirma  the  story  of  the  native*.  The  priest* 
^ abided  a legend  which  assiiuiUted  Ctiemmis  to  the 
-Grecian  DeliM:  that  Latoua  being  one  of  the  eight 
oncienc  Deities  lived  in  Butus,  and  concealed  Apollo, 
(Orus,)  who  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care  by  Isis, 
io  this  very  l.sland,  (which  received  the  power  of  loco- 
motion for  the  express  purpose,)  from  the  destructive 
.pursuit  ofTyplion.  (Her.  ii.  l.'>6.)  Chemmls  was  also 
the  name  of  a large  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Dts- 
Uict  of  Thebe*.  {H(r.  ii.  91.) 

ClIEAlObll,  an  Idol  of  the  Moabites,  who  by 
Judges,  xi.  *24,  o|>pears  to  have  been  considered  the 
God  of  Battles.  Solomon  erected  an  altar  to  him  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  (1  Kiftgs,  xi.  7,)  which  wo* 
broken  in  pieces  by  Jusiah,  (9  Kingt,  xxui.  13.)  The 
.oaroe  Urariously  interpreted.  St.  Jerome,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  commentators,  hold  Chetnosh 
and  Baal  Peor  to  be  the  same.  It  was  this  God  under 
the  Uu*t  name  Peor,  who  tempted  the  Israelites  to  illicit 
commerce  with  the  daughters  of  Moab,  for  which 
there  died  of  the  plague,  24,000,  (.Vioatcrr,  xxv.  9j) 
h^nce  Chetnosh  has  been  identified  with  Priauus,  and 
is  termed  by  Milton  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's 
sons.'*  {Paradise  Lost,  1.  406.)  Le  Clerc  derives  Chc- 
mosh  from  an  Arabic  nrat,  Oimdsha,  to  hasten,  and 
c^ls  him  the  Sun.  Hyde  trace*  it  to  the  .Arabic  A'Aa- 
mash,  a Gnat,  and  imagines  it  to  have  been  a talisman 
■protecting  from  these  insect*.  By  others  Chenmsh 
has  been  thought  the  same  as  (Bacchus.)  by 

others  Ammon.  Calmet  iodines  to  the  same  opinion  as 
Le  Clerc. 

CIIEXNIUM,  in  Zooloffy,  a nnus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUoytera,  family  Psetlaphd.  Generic  character : 
.with  mandibles ; antenne  of  nine  artlnilations,  of 
which  the  two  or  th*%e  lost  are  much  larger  than  the 
others,  the  terminal  ones  ovoid  j four  palpi,  the  max- 
illary very  prominent;  ooc  spine  only  at  the  tarsi; 
elytra  very  short. 

Type,  C.  bituberculatum,  Latr. 

CHENOLEA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pea- 
-fandria,  order  Monofrynia,  natural  order  Chenopodue^ 
Generic  character  : calyx  globular,  hvc-clcfl,  segments 
dnflexed  ; corolla  none,  stamens  inflexed,  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  germen  superior  ; style  short  ; 
stigmas  two.  reflexed;  capsule  umbiiicated,  one-cellcd; 
.one  seed,  bifid  at  the  top. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CHENOPODIUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Chenopodea. 
Generic  character : cdyx  five-cleft,  inferior  ; corolla 
none,  one  seed,  lenticular,  invested  with  the  closed 
live-sided  cal)'x. 

Eighty  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

C bonus  Utnricus,  urbicam,  ruhrum,  botryodes  muralc, 
hybrulutn,  album,  ^folium,  gUtaeum  olid'um,  polyrper^ 
num,  arutifolmn,  et  maritimum,  arc  natives  of  Etkglond. 
Lng.  Dot. 

‘CHEPSTOW,  a market  and  seaport  Town  in  the 
County  of  Monmouth,  on  the  river  Wye,  two  miles 
from  Us  junction  with  the  Severn.  In  />oOTcirf't*' 
it  is  called  Ctutri/um  de  llsiriehoieL  A castle  built  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  which  U now  the  pro- 
|)crty  of  the  Somerset  family,  i*  still  partly  inhabited, 
it  is  celebrated  as  the  place  m which  the  regicide 
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Heru7  Martin,  underwent  thirty  year  s imprisonment; 
and  the  round  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  first  court,  still  bears  bis  name. 

The  Church  was  once  part  of  the  Chapel  of  a Bene- 
dictine Priory.  The  tide  of  the  Wye  rises  to  a great  , 
height  at  Che^wtow,  frequently  attaining  fifty-six  feet, 
and  on  oiw  occa$>ioD.  in  Janunry  J7dti,  it  reached 
seventy  feet.  Chepstow  is  supported  by  its  shipping, 
with  which  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Popu- 
lation, in  1921,3008.  Distant  134  miles  west-south- 
west from  London,  fifteen  north-northwest  from 
Bristol. 

CHER,  a River  and  Department  of  France.  l*he 
River  rises  near  Bclkgarde  in  Upper  Auvergne,  and 
traverses  the  Departments  of  AUier,  Cher,  jJoire  and 
Cher,  and  Indre  and  Loire,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  £x>irc  by  two  mouths,  a little  below  Tours,  lu 
whole  course  is  about  150  miles,  during  which  it 
rcccivct  many  tributary  streams. 

The  Department  of  Cher  is  formed  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Berri,  with  parts  of  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois.  It 
is,  therefore,  situated  near  the  centre  of  France,  and  U 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Loira,  on  the  sooth  by  the 
Department  of  the  AUier,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  the 
Indre,  while  the  remainder  of  its  boundaries  is  formed 
by  the  Loire  and  Cher,  aiul  the  Loiret.  Its  greatest 
extent  is  from  north  to  south,  and  the  area  is  about 
2900  s(|uarc  m'des,  with  a population  of  rather  more 
than  228,000  individuals,  about  seventy-five  persons  to 
each  square  mile.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  arron- 
ilissements  of  Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Saneerre,  which 
derive  their  appellations  from  the  chief  towns  ; besides 
which  the  places  of  the  most  note  are  Mehun  and 
Aubigny.  The  Department  of  Cher  is  in  most  places 
productive  of  corn,  w ine,  hemp,  and  flax.  It  also  yields 
fruit,  wood,  iron,  ccud,  and  marble  The  wine,  how- 
ever, is  considered  as  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
wood  is  a source  of  comparatively  little  benefit  to  the 
country,  from  the  want  of  an  outlet  for  its  conveyance 
to  other  parts.  The  pasturage  in  many  ports  is  good, 
but  the  most  valuable  of  its  products  is  iron.  Bourges, 
the  Capital  of  the  Department,  St.  Amand  and  .Aubigny, 
others  of  its  chief  towns,  have  already  been  described. 

Saneerre  stands  about  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Sancerre. 

Boui^ca.  It  is  situated  on  un  eminence  near  the  Loire, 

and  contains  a population  of  about  2500  individuals, 

and  is  most  noted  for  the  dreadful  famine  which  it 

suffered  when  the  Calvinists  were  besieged  in  it  by 

the  troops  of  Charles  IV.  in  1573.  Mehun  stands  a Mebon. 

few  miles  north-west  of  Bourges.  near  the  banks  of 

the  Yevre,  and  is  an  oiU'ient  place  built  on  a large 

plain,  encompassed  by  wooiU.  it  is  best  known  by 

the  residence  and  death  of  Charles  VII.  at  the  casUe 

which  he  had  cauiicd  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity.  It  was 

there  that  he  refu-ied  to  take  any  nourishment  fur  ou  re 

than  eight  days,  through  fear  of  being  poitKXied,  mid 

at  loi^t  (lied  of  hunger  on  the  22d  of  July,  1461.  Hen-  lifaricbe- 

richemunt  is  also  another  town  in  this  Department,  moat. 

containing  nearly  3000  inhaldtanCs,  and  standing  a 

few  miles  W'cst  of  Saneerre.  It  ^»^ls  the  only  town  in 

the  IVincipalily  of  that  name,  which  belonged  to  the 

house  of  Sully  or  Bcthunc.  It  was  built  by  .Maximilian 

de  Bechuiie,  the  first  Duke  dc  Sully,  under  Henry  IV'. 

in  a sterile  cnontry.  which  prevented  it  from  becotiiiag 

populous,  though  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  pn- 

vilegCA  before  it  was  ceded  to  the  King. 

ciJERBOUUG,  a senpewt  of  France,  in  Lower 
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CHER-  Nonnandjr,  aod  the  Dcfiartment  of  La  Monche.  It 
BOURO.  i*  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  between  Capes 
— La  Hogue  and  Barfleur.  It  has  long  been  considered 
CHERiSH-  on^  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  Navy, 
and  the  attention  of  that  Government  has  been  directed 
towards  its  improvement  for  more  than  a century  and 
a half.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  harbour  had 
been  so  lar  enlarged,  as  to  contain  more  than  150 
merchant  vessels  at  once  ; hut  both  the  harbour  and 
magazine  were  destroyed  by  the  Roglijih  in  1758. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  French  (iovernment 
determined  to  make  Cherbourg  one  of  their  chief  naval 
de|)dts,  and  the  plan  first  purposed  was  not  to  form  an 
Inner  port  or  basin,  as  is  nrnst  usual  on  these  occasions, 
hut  to  construct  an  outer  harbour  or  road-stead,  by 
sinking  vast  quantities  of  stone  into  the  sea,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  waves.  This  scheme  was,  however, 
soon  after  changed  for  that  of  building  a number  of 
large  conical  masses,  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  break  the  power  of 
the  storms,  and  admit  the  sea  by  the  openings  between 
them.  To  effect  this,  frames  of  wood  were 

constmrted  and  sunk,  and  afterwards  filled  with  stones. 
The  work  commenced  in  17H4,  but  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  winter  tempests,  and  then  formed  a kind  of 
sloping  mound  of  stones  and  gravel.  The  next  project 
was  to  consolidate  these  deposits  by  covering  the 
whole  with  blocks  of  masonry.  This  was  attempted, 
under  the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  in  1803,  but  the  insta- 
bility of  the  basis  proved  insufficient  to  support  the 
iacumbent  blocks,  and  much  of  it  was  therefore  over- 
turned by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  ]>articularly  in 
Febroary  1808.  The  whole  result  of  these  undertakings 
is,  therefore,  merely  a partial  interruption  of  the  sea, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  roadstead,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  for  the  anchorage  of  about  forty  ships  of  war. 
Buonaparte  then  ordered  a harbour  to  be  excavated  in 
the  solid  ground,  capable  of  holding  fifty  or  sixty  sail 
of  the  line,  and  the  place  fixed  upon  for  its  execution 
was  on  the  west  shore  of  this  roadstead,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Cherbourg.  The  work  was 
prosecuted  with  great  labour,  and  in  1813,  the  basin 
occupied  a surface  of  about  eighteen  acres,  and  was 
fifty  feet  deep,  but  it  Is  greatly  exposed  to  the  swell 
of  the  sea.  Buonaparte's  next  object  wa#  to  form  a wet 
dock  of  equal  dimensions,  which  has  since  been  con- 
structed. This  and  the  basin  have  cost  the  French 
Government  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  Cherbourg  was  lately  stated  at  about  11,400, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of  vessels, 
and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  and  cottons. 
The  principal  trade  consists  in  corn,  fruit,  and  provU 
sions  for  the  shipping,  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  There  is  here 
aNavigalion-school.aTheatre,  aGardeo,  Public  Baths, 
aod  a Promenade.  Ulic  Town  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
erection.  In  1418,  it  was  taken  by  Henry  V.,  and  it 
Was  also  betw'een  this  port  and  Cape  La  Hogue,  that 
the  celebrated  engagement  took  place  between  the 
French  nod  Kngllsb,  in  1693.  Cherbourg  is  situated 
about  190  miles  nearly  west-nurthwest  of  Parifs,  in 
latitude  north  49®  38'  30"  and  west  longitude  1 ® .37^  3". 
CHE'KISII,v.  'v  „ . , ... 

Cni='«i**NCE/  / (q-  »•) , ■“  "« 

CHO^atfinaa  * I usage, — to  hearten,  to 

fo.ter,t<,  nouri.h, 


Till.  I.  tk.  lyf.  aiERISH. 

•o  lollye  «o«l  BO  free, 

That  ehrrUkftA  «oJ  cicaretli  vf»,  CHERRV, 

and  BO  rreumforu  me.  ~ ^ 

Ormmf.  Hvrmet.  6. 

That  «ra<  I in  the  court  of  ibe  erle  of  Foil,  well  ckeryitAed 
sod  at  my  pleasure.  J-rvutart.  CronfcU,  vol.  U.  ch.  xxi. 

For  I ae  kaetr  no  rArrititmnef. 

Chemrrr.  the  A**r,  (pt.  )3|. 

The  citrUkitnf  and  anfferance  of  ibe  fathers  and  mo  then  hurt- 
eth  maefa  the  children,  that  ipucth  them  aa  vobridled  Ubertae 
Toto  iahnite  ricca,  aod  apedallie  the  maldcB. 

nvrj.  Jmttrm  fuiH  af  CkruiioM  If  onrn,  book  i.  cb.  U* 

No  BamptaouB  rhIinDcy-plece  of  ahinlng  atone, 
laritc’a  the  ftranger’a  eye  to  gaae  upon. 

And  coldly  entertain  hii  sight  ^ but  cl^ 

And  cheerful  flames  ekrruA  and  warm  him  here. 

Caiw.  T»  my  G.  M 

Hee  that  comforts  my  sdfe,  1b  the  ckeriahn-  of  my  flesh  aod 
blood.  Sktiktpfmrt.  .Iir $ WcU  thmt  Ends  Well,  fol.  233. 

For  what  admir’st  tl»ou,  what  traoaports  thee  so, 

Au  outside  ? fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  i-ktruking,  tby  honouring,  and  thy  love. 

Not  thy  subJectroQ. 

MtUvn.  /*ara^ar /.Mf,  book  riii.  1. 569. 

One  onelir  Hoes,  her  a|:e’a  ornament, 

Aod  myrrour  of  her  Maker’s  oiajeatie, 

Tliat  with  rich  bountie,  and  deure  ckfridmemi. 

Supports  the  praiac  of  noble  poesle:. 

Sftmter,  Tke  Ttmrta  •/ tkt  Miut*.  sL  6. 

In  the  infant  state  of  the  world,  Diaokiad  were  led,  ai  it  were, 
by  the  hand  in  matters  of  reliifioo  j directed  by  risible  appear- 
ances, on  every  oeeasksn  { fed  with  a present  portion  of  this 
world’s  goods,  and  tkrriakei  with  temporal  prospects. 

Lmm.  Tke^ry  of  RtUgion^  part  li.  fol.  147. 

It  is  belter  to  cktrUk  virtue  and  humanity,  by  leaving  much  to 
free  will,  ereo  with  some  loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to 
make  men  mere  machines  and  iostrumenu  of  a political  benevo- 
lence. fftirkf.  On  the  HemiUHon  im  /rcjtce. 


CHERLEIUA,  in  Bofany,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
cantiria,  order  Trigynia,  natural  order  CaryophjfiUa. 
Generic  character : calyx  five-lcavcd|  corolla  none  | 
five  nectariferous  glands,  cloven,  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens  ^ ctqjsule  superior,  threc-valved,  onc-ccUed, 
seeds  many. 

One  species,  C.  tedouUs,  native  of  England.  Eng. 
Bot. 


CIIE'RRY,  B. 

Caa'anv-TBEE, 

Cbb'bby, 

ClfK'BRT-COEEKr.D, 

CaB'aRY-COIXtVBBD, 

Cob'bbv-uyk, 

Cme'bbv-pit, 

CttE'aaY-BED, 

CnB'aay-ftTONKs. 


1 

Fr.  cerise,  the  fruit ; cert- 
tier,  the  tree.  It.  cfregia  and 
tfregio;  Lai.  ceratum,  ctrrtutisf 
^Gr.  Ktf>aco9.  of  uncertain 
origin.  Lennep  .says,  netcics 
on  a curpo. 


'niei  preehen  rs  in  andieace 
That  no  man  sbali  bU  soulc  empeire 
For  all  b but  a cAcrir  feire. 

Thu  worldcs  pood,  so  aa  tbei  trll. 

r#a/.  -Vm.  ProUgvtt  foL  4. 

And  so  bope  cotneUi  la  at  la^t. 

Whan  I none  other  foode  knows  s 
And  that  eodursth  but  ■ throw**, 

Riaht  aa  it  irera  a eUerie  feste.  • 

id.  Ik.  book  vi.  fol.  133. 


Her  llppcs  soft  and  mery 
Emblomed  like  the  ektry. 

Sk€Uom.  Tke  B«kt  ^ Philip  5p€Tvm. 


Digit!?'  by  C.oc::;Ie 
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CBEMtV. 

CHrasO. 


If  fortOM  IH«a  voqM  frovM 
or  MUght  me  to  dufraeo : 

Hie  toacluQf  of  bir  cAirrjr  lip 
rack  •oiTOtfM  «rooM  diepUee. 

TWfrrvi^.  4eo<r  dre/errti,  iff- 


Aad  after,  plea^ng  gifta  for  her  poruaid, 

Qiiecne  apple*  and  red  chtrritt  from  tbc  tree. 

With  which  M ber  allured  and  betray’d, 

To  tell  wbat  lime  lie  migbt  ber  lady  ace 

When  ahe  her  telfe  did  bathe  that  Iw  might  aaeret  bee. 

Sfeater.  Fatrt*  book  U.  can.  6.  at.  43. 

Before  the  time  that  L.  Lucnllua  defeated  King  MltbridatM, 
there  were  eo  ckrrrie-trrt$  in  Italie  i but  after  that  rlctory,  (which 
wa«  about  the  680  )'«arc  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Fume,) 
he  vat  tbc  man  that  first  brought  them  out  of  Pontna,  and  fur- 
oiabed  tulie  to  well  with  them,  that  vitliia  tie  and  tveeiie  yeare*, 
ether  laud*  had  part  thereof,  even  as  fiir  as  Britaine  bryoad  the 
ocean.  H»Ummd.  PUmie,  vol.  I.  fol.  448. 

What  mao,  ’tis  not  for  granity  to  play  at  c4rmr>wr  with 
Sathao.  54citiprarr.  7W^k 

Ye  maids,  tlie  bom-plpe  then,  so  ouociogly  that  trend, 


The  town  i8  old,  the  itreeu  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  CUEBSO. 
the  harbour  is  capable  of  sheltering  a numeroua  deeu  rnvR 
It  stands  in  north  latitude  45"^  a*  and  east  longitude 
14^  36'.  Osero  stands  on  that  part  of  the  Island  which 
bears  its  name,  and  which  was  the  ancient  ^plorar,  Osero. 
and  is  also  the  See  of  a l^shop,  and  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants/,  but  the  air  of  the  place  is  often  pes- 
tUential  during  the  hottest  port  of  summer.  Great  and 
Little  Lossin  are  situated  in  the  southern  port  of  the  Losita. 
Island  within  a mile  of  each  other,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  Bay  of  Quaroero,  and  contain  together  about 
8400  inhabitants. 

CHEHSON,  an  extensive  Government  in  the  south 
of  Hussia,  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kico  and  Poltava,  on  the  cast  by 
Ekaterinoslav  and  Taurida,  south-west  by  Bessarabia, 
and  west  by  Moldavia.  The  extent  of  this  Govern- 
ment is  about  half  the  size  of  England,  and  the  popu- 
lation more  than  400,000  individuals ; which  is 


As  ys  tlic  (gf-pye  lore,  and  apple  c4erryr*d; 

Id  all  TOur  mirthful  songs,  and  merry  meetings  tell, 
iliat  mbbk  every  way,  your  £rwHl  doth  excel. 

IJmjfttt.  p0if-*t4i0H.  27, 

• ■ - ■ ■ The  pibble  sfip* 

So  strongly  forth,  (s*  wlien  your  little  one* 

Doe  'twixt  their  fingers  flip  ilteir  rA^/y^tto»e»^) 

That  it  in  iMuuisge  mreU  the  breast  or  head. 

Of  tlie  fuore  wretch,  and  lays  him  there  for  dead. 

Arewn.  p€*t*r*U,  book  it.  snag  3. 

The  matron  of  tbs  asaenbly  of  ladies,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
cdiTry  cmimmred  hood,  commeodod  the  diacrciloo  of  the  «rriter  for 
having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into  Oreck,  which  was  Itkclyto 
cormptbut  fow  of  Ida  readers.  No.  371. 

But  dull  Tsa  that  black  lai^hlag  eye, 

And  pale  those  llpe  of  rher^-d^ 

And  set  theee  teeth  of  ivory. 

Wmritn.  The  Mmiden’a  G^rlmmd,  *r  TVogedy, 

CHERSO,  a considerable  Island  in  the  Adriatic, 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Austria,  is  situated  in 
that  port  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia  and  Istria,  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of 
Islaodof  Carnero.  It  is  only  separated  from  the  Island  of 
Osero  by  a very  narrow  channel,  so  narrow.  Indeed, 
that  a bridge  has  been  formed  between  them,  and  they 
are  sooaetimes  considered  as  one  Island,  and  described 
as  such.  Together  they  are  about  sixty  miles  long, 
but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  The  aspect  and  produc- 
tions are  the  same  iu  both.  They  are  in  some  places 
rough  and  stony,  but  in  others  fertile  and  productive  { 
both  abound  with  timber,  with  which  they  supply 
several  of  the  ports  at  the  top  of  the  Adriatic.  Other 
districts  yield  good  pasturage,  particularly  for  sheep, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  stated  at  70,000.  The 


nearly  sixteen  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Chersou 
is  chiefly  a Hat  district,  in  some  parts  marshy,  in 
others  fertile,  but  capable  of  being  rendered  very 
productive  if  properly  cultivated.  The  climate  U 
warm,  winter  is  scarcely  known.  Spring  extends  from 
March  to  May,  and  is  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the 
year.  The  heals  of  summer  soon  become  oppressive, 
and  olleii  render  the  extensive  swamps  and  saline 
steppes  unhealthy.  In  autumn  the  weather  is  pleasant, 
but  os  it  advances,  the  nights  become  cold,  and  that 
season  is  usually  the  most  sickly  in  the  year.  The 
chief  town  in  this  Goverament  is  Cherson,  sometimes  Chmoa. 
written  Kherson,  and  also  Koslop,  which  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dnieper,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  where  that 
river  begins  to  form  the  extensive  and  marshy  lake 
Limen.  This  is  completely  a modern  town,  being 
founded  as  lately  as  1778,  by  Potemkin,  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Catherine  II.  and  designed  to  become  the 
grand  commercial  depdt  of  that  part  of  the  Empire.  To 
promote  this  desired  object,  it  was  endowed  with  pri- 
vileges similar  to  those  eqjoyed  by  St.  Petersburg  and 
Archangel,  and  had  at  first  the  appearance  of  speedily 
becoming  a flourishing  place,  os  an  English  Company 
was  formed  there  in  1781,  and  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  harbour  in  1786  amounted  to  131  of  various 
sizes.  Several  causes,  however,  soon  contributed  to 
its  gradual  decline,  and  It  is  now  completely  eclipsed 
by  Odessa.  Among  these  causes  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gating the  Dnieper  and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  situ- 
ation were  the  most  powerful.  The  harbour  formed 
by  the  lake  is  extensive  but  shallow;  and  from  the 


exports  are  olives,  wine,  figs,  silk,  and  wool.  The  dock-yard  several  men  of  war,  as  well  os  merchantmen 
climate  Is  mild  and  genial;  and  the  population,  which  aud  frigates  have  been  launched,  and  works  of  const- 
is  about  10,000,  is  said  to  be  increasing,  though  the  derable  extent  ore  still  carried  on,  though  the  Navy- 
ruins  of  houses  and  other  buildings  spread  over  various  office  has  long  since  been  removed  to  Nicholeaf.  Such 
parts  of  the  IsUiod.  indicate  that  the  population  was  was  the  flourishing  state  of  this  intended  emporium  at 
far  greater  at  some  former  period  than  at  present.  ooeperio<l,thataboutteo  years  after  Its  first  foundation 
These  Islanders  became  subject  to  the  Venetians  in  it  is  said  to  have  contaioed  50,000  inhabitants,  the 
the  tenth  century,  and  continued  in  that  allegiance  till  number  of  which,  however,  is  now  less  than  10,000. 
the  peace  of  C^mpo  Formio  transferred  them  to  Cherson  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Russian  favotirite 
Austria.  l*he  principal  towns  on  these  contiguous  Potemkin  and  of  the  English  Howard.  The  grave  of 
Islands  are  Cherso,  Osero,  Great  and  Little  Lossin.  the  last  is  at  a shoK  distance  from  Cherson,  on  the 
Chme.  Cherso,  the  Capital,  is  situated  an  the  west  coast,  at  rond  to  Nicholeaf,  and  is  marked  by  a small  brick 
the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  which  renders  the  breadth  pyrniniU  which  has  been  raised  over  hisgrave,  instead 
of  the  Island  in  that  part  very  small.  It  is  a Bishop's  of  a sundial  which  he  had  requested.  Cherson  is 
See,  and  contains  a pojnilatton  of  nearly  3600  indivi-  situated  in  north  latitude  46°  4^  and  east  loogilude 
duals,  who  chiefly  speak  the  Sdaronian  language.  38°  54*. 
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CIIERWV  CHERSONBSUS,  (x<^5^orx‘V«)*  of  lund» 
NKVL'S  (t.^tv99)  an  UUnd,  signiBcs  a tmci  of  Irnid  ^ntircljr 

thfITub  »urroundcd  by  the  s«i,  except  in  one  small  intenral  by 
, 'j  which  it  is  united  to  the  ncighbourin|f  continent.  An 

area  so  nearly  enclosed  by  the  sea,  was  more  aptly 
termed  by  the  Romans  Peninsula.  Africa  is  an  instance 
of  this  on  a large  scale,  and  Gibraltar  on  a small 
one ; the  former  being  coonected  with  Asia  by  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  called  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez  { the 
latter  with  Spain  by  tbe  strip  of  sand  called  tbe  Neutral 
Ground. 

All  the  principal  Peninsulas  known  to  tbe  Oreeks> 
and  some  of  their  towns  were  csdled  Cbersooesi ; 
of  tbe  former  that  best  known  and  most  celebrated 
was  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  (rAersonestu  TArona) 
frequently  named  Chersonese  alone  without  any  dis> 
tinctire  epithet.  It  is  now  called  H&ji  Ovah^l,  Pil* 
rrim's  Plain,  according  to  M.  Chernlier,  <Uia 

^opofihJr,  i.)  a very  inappropriate  name  for  a mouQ> 
tainous  tract,  and  prubabty  transferred  by  mistake 
from  some  particular  spot  to  the  whole  Peninsula. 
An  Isthmus,  called  Hexamilia  or  **  aix-milcs,”  by  the 
Greeks,  unites  it  with  the  Contineot  of  Thrace  (R4* 
mQl.)  Its  length  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  iu  greatest 
breodtb  not  ten.  Its  mountains  aiw  richly  wooded, 
and  intersected  by  luxuriant  rales,  eoDiinually  pre- 
senting to  the  uarigators  of  tbe  I>ardanelles  such 
points  of  riew  as  can  rarely  be  equalled. 

I'be  other  large  Cbersoncsi  known  to  the  Greeks 
were  four  { 1 . Peloponaems,  which  was  sometimes 
called  simply  Cbersoacsus;  the  Chmonesui  TaurkOf 
or  Taurican  Peninsula,  called  Tarrida  by  the  nsodem 
Russmns,  Crim  by  tbe  Turks,  and  Crimea  or  Crim 
Tartary  by  most  ether  European  nations.  It  lies 
between  tito  Eoxine  (or  Black)  Sea  and  Fafu* 

(See  of  Azof.)  S.  The  0*er*tmesu»  CmhricUf  now 
Jutland,  adjoiamg  to  Holstein  in  the  north  of  Ger* 
many  ; and  4.  The  Golden,  (CAersoassu*  yfarm)  near 
the  Great  Gulf  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  to  tbe 
east  of  the  Ganges.  This  is  si^vposed  to  be  tbe  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca. 

As  Cbersooesi  on  a small  scale  are  common,  and 
afford  advantageous  positions  for  maritime  towns, 
the  ancients  had  selected  several  for  that  pnrpose, 
they  muned  the  city  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stood  ; thus  Peniscola,  in  Valenlia,  was 
Cbersoneaus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Peninsula  by 
tbe  Romans.  So  likewise  was  a second  in  tbe  Crimes, 
a third  in  Crete,  a fourth  in  ('yrenai'ea,  a Hftb  in 
Egypt,  and  a sixth  in  Syria.  Stephaous  de  Urbibus,  Sic. 


CHE'RUB. 
Car'at'MCAL,  or 
Cax^avatcK, 
Cbr'sciim,  adj. 
Cbk^scsin,  n. 
Caa^soB-rosMS, 
Caa^acra-wiaos. 


I 


Heb.  a celestial  spirit,  which, 
tbe  Hierarchy,  is  the  Hrst 
after  the  Seraphims.  Menage. 


A tompnour  wa*  tber  wiih  os  lu  that  place, 
rh»t  h.i4ldr  s fire-red  rAmrbinmet  fmce. 

Chmtcer.  Tht  PrWa^w,  r. 

la  wUch  WHS  « pott  of  fold  liauincre  assnna,  umI  the  fherJs 
Of  Aaron  that  fton«eh»d«  nad  Uie  UUli*  of  the  ttsUmeot.  on 
vliicb  tbiofu  vricn  tkerub^tu  of  gktrie  ouer*ehadewj-aKe  tLa 
propiriatorir.  Ebruit,  cL  viil. 

Bid  brr  that  hcart^cimfiMifutinj  ivaaoa  tell. 

Why  looks  M>  iwect  snrh  cruel  wiles  j 

Why  tn  a rkmth't  ItfS  drrelta  should  dwrli. 

Or  munl'nng  lightning  from  an  anfer#  evea.  . 

P.  /7e/fAer.  3. 


A throne  of  pare  aad  solid  splendor  frataed,  ClflytUtt.  ■ 

*)n  whirh  the  Monarch  of  ImnictKity  . . 

With  such  iutolcrable  hrightnvsa  flamed, 

Hiat  none  of  all  the  purest  atandcr*  by 
Could,  with  f-Aerat^  or  seraphic  eyes, 

HU  vnat  inadiatiens  comprbe. 

Beaumont.  PtftAt,  Call.  24.  #t.  13ft. 

Unless  peradTCQture  it  may  seem  still  easier,  if  ve  saperaclde 
aUo,  that  tbe  being  sa»imitiUed  to  these  fifniirk  orders  is  not 
without  euniderihle  rollnctation  and  rooBict,  the  soul  QOC 
being  able  to  approach  the  angelical  nature  in  hir  inward  ad* 
ranrei,  but  vitb  pain  ami  agonie. 

Henry  Mart,  ytyfendix  la  Dr/enet  ^ Pkilotayhiek  C-akalla. 

Where  the  bright  serapbiia  io  buroing  row, 

Tbeir  loud  up-lit'tcd  aogcl-tnunpeU  Idow, 

AjmI  tlie  cktruik  boat  in  thousaud  quire* 

Totu:h  ibrir  ipinsortal  harps  of  golden  wire*. 

JUitlan.  Odr  a!  a Salem*  I.  12. 

Vet  far  taorr  fain:  be  those  bright  rheruiiiu. 

Which  all  with  fttilden  wing*  are  uaer  dight. 

And  ibosa  rtintiali  bnraing  seraphins, 

UHilcb  fruui  tbeir  faces  dart  out  l^rle  light. 

SprmifT.  Hymneja  {l<»v€*h«  Beuntit,  sU  14. 

The  helmed  rAeruA**, 

And  aworded  sernphint, 

Are  neen  in  frliUeriitg  rank*  with  wings  display’d, 
llarpiug  in  UmhI  and  sulcmn  quire. 

With  unekpreuiue  ihttes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir. 

MiUm*.  Ckriti'a  \*iinty,  Tke  Hymn ^ st.  II. 

This  fell  whore  of  tbine 

Hath  in  her  more  de«trnetion  than  thy  sword, 

For  all  ber  tkrmkt*  hx>ke. 

Skakapemrt,  Timan  a/ ^tkems,  fol.  91. 

Th*  eternal  beard,  and  from  the  hcar'a!]-  quire. 

Chose  out  the  ckrmk  with  the  flaming  sword  ; 

And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  tb’  approarhiog  fire. 

Front  where  our  naval  inagaaines  were  stor’d. 

l>rydeM.  MirmkUu,  st.  27 1 . 

The  nsing  fnraakes  tbe  tmnb, 

Up  to  his  father's  court  'nc  flics, 

Ckernkie  legiaDs  giiarxl  him  Imme 
And  shout  him  welcome  to  tlw  skies. 

Loakinf  I'ywnnL 

Pursne  the  pleainrabfe  way, 

Safe  in  tbe  guidauce  of  thy  hearmly  guard. 

While  mdiing  ale*  arc  heard 

And  soft  eyed  tkermk-/mrmu  around  thee  play. 

BtallU,  Ode  ta  Hope. 

Yet  only  lost  to  earth  1 far  trast  the  muse, 

{ills  virtues  rather  trust)  she  saw  him  rise, 

She  saw  him  smile  along  the  timi’d  clonds, 
h colours  rich  embrnider'd  bv  the  Min, 

Engirt  with  cArrHA-wrag*.  aaJ  kindred  fiirma, 

Childrco  o4  light  the  spotless  youth  of  bear'u. 

Ykompton,  Skkmeoa,  book  U. 

The  Critics  appear  to  have  accommodatctl  the  deri- 
vation of  the  won!  CuKauB  fas  of  man)  others)  to  the 
particular  rendering  which  they  wished  to  assign  to 
it.  By  some  it  has  been  traced  to  tr3*t  •>s,  <u  a child. 

By  others  to  23rt,  abt/H^ianr^  *>f  knovUdffe,  or  lastly  to 
ri3\  to  groiB  ttrvng.  Tbe  Jewish  Rabbtes  for  the  most 
part  adopted  tbe  first  notion,  and  descrilied  the  Cbe- 
rnbim  as  winged  boys,  in  which  conception  they  have 
been  followed  by  modern  painters  and  sculptors,  from 
Raphael  and  Michael  .\ngclodown  to  the  veriest  dauber 
and  chipper  who  has  been  employed  for  a village  altar- 
piece  or  tomb-stone.  From  Holy  ^Vrit  wc  learn 
fW  Cherubim  were  eraployetl  as  the  .sentinels  of 
Paradise  when  Adam  was  cxi»eUcd  from  it.  (Cea.  iil. 

24.)  Moses  was  instmcteil  to  place  Cherubim  on  the 
Ark  of  tbe  Cownanl.  They  were  to  cover  tbe  Mercy- 
seat,  looking  towards  one  another,  with  their  wings 
cxtc’ndedon  both  sides.  {Exod.  x%\\  19.)  Hence,  as  tbe 
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CHSRTJB.  3cbeehiofth  was  woot  to  rest  upon  the  Mercy-seat,  Go4 
— U described  by  the  Psalmist  as  dwelling  between  the 
Cherubim,  (Ixxxn.  9;)  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  sacred  historian  represents  the  Almighty  as  com- 
uiuniog  with  bis  people  from  the  same  spot.  {Exod. 
XXV.  22 1 Numbers,  vii.  80.)  It  must  be  owned  that 
this  <lescriptioo  is  not  very  particular,  nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  enable  us  positively  to  decixle  upon  the  forms  repre- 
sented. llie  account  of  the  Cbembiis  with  which 
Solomon  adorned  his  Temple,  (1  Kings,  vi.  23,)  is  not 
more  precise,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Cbeni* 
bun  of  Ilxekiel,  (t  2,  x.  14,)  differ  widely  from  this 
first  DotuMi.  T^y  are  composed  of  the  face  of  a mao, 
the  wings  of  an  ca^c,  the  mane  of  a Hon,  and  the  feet  of 
an  ox.  Such  is  the  form  in  which  Grotius,  Boebart,  and 
Spencer  are  inclined  to  invest  theChcrubim}  and  hence 
•ome  of  the  commentators  strenuoasly  contend  for 
the  laatof  the  three  ilerivatioas,  which  implies strengtA, 
sc.  of  an  or.  Josephus  {Ant.  Uu  $,)  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  the  Cherubim  were  creaturea  whose 
exact  fi^re  was  unknown  to  mankind  j and  here  the 
question  might  safely  be  allowed  to  rest ; nevertheless 
much  crude  speculation  has  been  hazarded  on  a wb^ect 
into  which  Holy  Writ,  by  its  ailence,  appears  soireely 
to  Invite  research,  and  from  the  investigation  of  which 
no  profitable  knowledge  can  ever  result.  Spencer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  his  customary  learning,  and 
little  can  be  added  to  the  matter  which  the  reader  wili 
find  in  bit  third  book  de  legibus  Hebneorwn,diss.  S ; but 
other  writers  have  indulged  in  the  most  wild  and 
mystical  reveries,  and  have  fancifully  traced  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  religion  in  the  emblematical  images  of  tbe 
Mercy-seat  In  the  middle  ages  Theologians  professed 
£ir  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spiritual 
world  then  is  pretendea  to  at  present } and  the  several 
degrees  in  the  heavenly  polity  were  assigned  with  as 
much  confidence  as  those  in  the  Court  ^ an  earthly 
Monarch.  With  these  Doctors  tbe  second  derivation 
spears  to  have  been  most  in  favour ; and  Heywood, 
who  drew  his  learning  from  them,  bat  stated  in  bis 
merarthie  of  the  biessed  AngeUs,  TratUite  iv.  the  Dosm* 
aarioas  that 

71»e  nienMni  Srsotc  to  os  the  FUtmeut 

Of  sbsolale  Koowled^  free  from  hamaa  dnlacsss. 

According  to  this  authority  they  form  the  second 
class  of  the  first  Ternion  of  Angels.  One  of  them  is 
placed  over  and  governs  each  of  the  seven  heavens ; fur 
thcairgcnernlly  is  under  the* dominion  of  the  Chernbim. 
Tbe  names  of  these  chiefs  and  their  separate  provinces 
are  these : the  Prtn?um  Mobile  belongs  to  Metraon  t 
the  Starry  Heavens  to  Ophaniel;  the  Sun  to  Fareani 
the  ilfoon  to  Arcan ; Mars  to  Lamach  j Meratry  to 
Madan  ; Jupt^  to  Gafh  ; fViiBS  to  Jurtdfatres  ; Sa/arn 
to  Maion. 


— '■  ' And  all  these  In  the  height  they  cajoy. 

Have  power  Inferior  iptrita  to  estploy. 

The  discoveries  of  more  recent  astronomers  have 
created  a necessity  for  the  employment  of  a still 
greater  number  of  celestial  dcle^lcs ; but  the  days 
are  gone  by  io  which  this  refined  trifling,  which 
almost  borders  oo  profaneness,  will  venture  to  deter- 
mine on  the  Cherubic  Viceroys  who  bear  sway  in 
yesta,  Juno,  Cern,  Pallas,  or  the  GeurgtMw  .SidiM. 

^^3  **  \ Junhis  and  Skinner  both  think, 

Ciu'.vnNa.  See  Cai.r. 


At>d  therefore  th«  amilA  of  IVatlopv'*  parBTnovrt  rooJuTWd  CIIERtT. 

by  Alnrury  rS^rtpW  like  bBU.,  usd  th'>vi  which  folluwcd  Hrrrukv 

made  a nu»f,  but  like  a Aork  of  blntr.  CH£- 

.Sir  n*ma$  Brttiti.  Vme  limrint,  ch.  h.  SHIRB 
The  little  bird,  yet  to  salute  tbe  Bkoro, 

Upi)Q  the  nake<l  bnenebetsets  bet  foot, 

Tl>e  leaves  tbrn  on  the  mosny  root, 

Atul  there  a »Uly  rAimpiitff  doth  keep. 

As  (bough  she  ftio  wonM  sing,  yet  fain  would  weep. 

Drmyto».  Eng.  Hut.  Eput.  Qurrm  Mmrg.  f Dukf  ^ 

Dumb  o’er  my  pillow  bung  my  watrb  nawoand, 

No  ticking  deathtworm  told  a fsney’d  doom, 

Nor  hiddeu  cricket  ekumpi  in  tbe  room. 

UugktM.  The  ,\(9numg  jSppmntieu, 

If  rkaace  at  length  be  ind  a greentward 
And  failbfal  to  the  foot,  hb  spirits  rise, 

He  ekeneps  brisk  bis  ear  erecting  steed, 

And  wia^  Us  way  with  pleaaore  and  with  eaie. 

Couper.  The  T*»h,  book  iiL 
But,  with  a fherwp  dear  and  itsoog, 

Dtspersing  all  Us  dream, 

I thence  withdrew,  and  follow'd  long 
Tbe  windings  of  (be  stream. 

Id.  The  IHg  mnd  fFotre  Lxlif. 

CHESAFBAKE  BAY,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
estuaries  of  tbe  United  States  in  North  America,  Its 
mouth  lies  between  Capes  Charles  and  Henry,  usually 
styled  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  in  Sy^  north  latitude 
and  36^  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  it  extends 
north  upwards  of  250  miles,  averaging  aliout  ten  miles 
in  breadth.  It  receives  six  large  rivers,  namely,  the 
Susquehannab,  ratuxent,  Potomac,  Kappabannok, 

York,  and  James  Rivers,  besides  several  smaller  tri- 
butaries. Tbe  southern  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
within  the  htate  of  Virginia,  but  north  of  latitude  38*^. 

The  waters  of  the  Bay  arc  included  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, dividing  it  into  two  very  unequal  portions.  7*^ 
navigation  of  the  Bay  is  intricate,  being  impeded  by  the 
shosXs  formed  by  these  numerous  rivers,  but  it  affords 
several  fine  harbours,  particularly  that  of  Norfolk. 

Tbe  Bay  of  CbesaMake  is  justly  considered  of  great 
importance  to  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  a great  facility  of  approach  to  the 
interior,  and  they  have  token  much  pains  to  fortify  its 
defences,  and  to  guard  against  an  incursion  such  os 
was  so  fatal  to  tl^m  during  the  lost  war,  when  the 
British  fleet  advanced  up  its  channels  and  burnt  the 
Capitol  and  public  buildings  at  Washington.  The 
Bay  is  connected  by  a ship-canal  already  constructed 
with  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  a similar  ooc 
BOW  in  progress  will  connect  it  with  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  am!  river  of  Delaware. 

CUESHIRE,  aCounty  Palatine  of  England,  situated  SHusUon 
oo  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  and  bounded  on  (he  aadbouu- 
nortb  by  Lancashire,  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire  and  Varies. 
Derbyshire,  on  the  south  by  Staffordshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, and  on  the  w*cst  by  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  extent  of  the  County  along 
tbe  northern  side  is  about  fifty-eight  miles.  Across 
the  middle,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  forty  miles, 
and  from  north  to  sooth  it  is  still  less.  Tbe  whole 
area,  as  stated  in  the  abstract  of  the  Parliamentary 
Returns,  is  1052  English  square  miles.  Other  accounts 
have  computed  tbe  surface  at  1200  square  miles  } but 
adopting  the  former  estimate  of  673,280  English  acres, 
about  28.000  acres  are  considered  as  bring  composed 
of  waste  lands,  as  commons,  woods,  &c. ; 16,000  of 
peat,  bogs,  and  mosses,  and  about  10,000  of  sea  sand, 
lying  chiefly  between  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  and  the 
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CHESHIRE. 


CHE*  Mersey.  The  remainder  (617,^80  ncres)  is  productive 
SHIRE,  ground.  From  the  Inst  census  (1841)  it  appears  that 
the  resident  population  of  Cheshire  was  at  that  time 

PopuU^B  2^0,098,  these  consisted  of 
and  diitn*  ' * * 


Iwtioa  of  Males 134,952 

the  tnhsbi*  Females 137,146 

taati.  

Excess..  4,194  females. 


^or&ee. 


SoU. 


Meres. 

JUms. 


^Fbich  is  about  three  per  cent,  in  fsvor  of  the  women. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Counties  of  England,  Cheshire 
has  experienced  a gradual  Increase  since  the  first 
period  at  which  we  have  any  estimate.  The  most 
authentic  statements  are  the  following: 


InlistNUnU.  lacresse. 


In  1700 J07,<XX)l  23  per  cent. 

1750 131,6oa{  50  per  cent. 

^ 1801 198,1001  ^ 

1811 S34,600j  18  ?«•«"*- 

1891 375,500)  17  percent. 


The  noxnber  of  families  in  the  County  was  52,024, 
which  were  occupied  in  the  following  manner  | viz. 


Famillfs. 

In  Agriculture  18,120 

In  Trade  and  Manufactures  . . . .27il05 
In  other  occupations 6,799 


The  number  of  resident  persons  to  each  square  mile 
was  {nearly  257,  which  is  an  excess  of  thirty-three 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  of  England. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  Cheshire 
is  flatness.  The  principal  bills  are  on  the  borders 
of  Derbyshire,  and  are  cither  connected  with  those 
of  that  County  or  of  StafTordshirc.  They,  there- 
fore, stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of  Cheshire 
through  a space  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles.  Here  is 
also  a bold  promontory  overlooking  the  Mersey  near 
Frodsham,  whence  8 chain  of  detached  hilts  runs  across 
the  County  from  north  to  south,  passes  the  tract  of 
land  called  the  Delamere  Forest,  and  afterwards  sinks 
till  it  again  shows  itself  in  the  insulated  rock  of 
Beeston,  and  tenninates  in  the  wooded  hills  of  Broxton, 
near  the  town  of  Malpas.  Cheshire  has  been  called 
the  Royal  Vale  of  England,  and  enjoys  a mild  climate, 
being  protected  by  the  northern  ridge  from  the  effects 
of  the  north-east  winds.  This  grand  vale  is  from  one 
to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  sod 
is  chiefly  composed  of  loam  and  sand,  interspersed 
with  some  patches  of  clay  loam.  The  eastern  parts  of 
the  County,  and  the  parallel  ridge  towards  the  west, 
consist  principally  of  red  grit-stone,  of  which  most  of 
the  houses  are  built,  and  which  also  appears  in  some 
parts  of  the  vale.  Stiff  clay  is  likewise  met  with  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hills,  while  both  moss  and  heath 
occupy  some  of  the  uplands. 

Several  small  lakes,  called  Meres,  diversify  the  siir 
face  of  this  County,  particularly  its  northern  districts. 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Tame,  the  Mersey,  the 
Bollin,  the  Done,  the  Weaver,  and  the  Dee.  'ITie  Tame 
rises  near  the  point’of  union  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cheshire,  and  joins  the  Mersey  near  Stockport, 
The  Mersey  falls  i^mm  the  Derbyshire  borders,  and 
flows  by  Disley  to  Stoa^port,  then  after  forming  the 
boundary  bclw’een  this  County  and  Lancashire,  and 
passing  Liverpool,  it  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Irish  iUa.  The  Bollin  originates  in  several 


sources  near  Macclesfield,  and  runs  north-west  to  the  CHS- 
Mersey  at  Warburton.  The  Dane  issues  from  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire,  and  after  flowing  by  Mid- 
dlewich,  joins  the  Weaver  north  of  that  town.  The 
Weaver  rises  in  the  western  ridge,  eastward  of  Malpas, 
and  at  first  flows  towards  the  south-east,  after  which 
it  winds  to  the  north,  and  passes  Nantwich  to  North- 
wich,  whence  it  bends  to  the  north-west,  and  falls  into 
the  swelling  basin  of  the  Mersey  near  Frodsham.  Be- 
sides receiving  the  Dane  at  Northwicb,  the  stream  of 
the  Weaver  is  also  augmented  by  the  accession  of 
several  streams  as  it  flows  through  the  middle  of  the 
County.  The  Weaver  has  been  rendered  navigable  for 
vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons  burden,  from  near 
Northwicb  to  its  tennination,  by  means  locks.  It 
is  thus  rendered  subservient  to  commercial  purposes 
through  an  extent  of  about  twenty  miles.  The  Dee» 
however,  is  the  principal  river  belonging  to  this 
County,  for  the  Mersey  seems  more  properly  to  belong 
to  Lancashire.  The  l>ee  rises  in  iVales,  and  enters 
Cheshire  near  Aldford.  It  is  navigable  for  baiges  as 
far  as  Bangor  Bridge,  and  meets  the  tide  at  Chester, 
where  a l^ge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the 
river,  whence  it  forms  a broad  and  sandy  estuary 
till  it  meets  the  sea  about  fourteen  miles  below  that 
place.  To  reader  the  navigation  of  this  part  more 
complete,  an  artificial  channel  has  been  cut  through 
about  half  this  distance,  capable  of  admitting  ships 
of  600  tons  burden.  At  the  time  when  this  channel 
was  made  much  land  was  gained  by  embankments, 
and  considerable  quantities  have  since  i)cen  recovered 
by  the  same  means.  There  is  much  diversity  of  cha* 
meter  in  the  Cheshire  rivers,  considering  the  level 
nature  of  the  country.  The  Weaver  is  narrow,  deep, 
and  slow  ^ the  stream  of  the  Dane  is  broad,  shallow, 
and  rapid.  The  commerce  of  Cheshire  is  &cilitated 
by  several  canals,  which  intersect  various  parts  of  the  Canals 
County.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  runs 
through  nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  east  of  Ashton 
to  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn.  The  Grand  Trank  com- 
municates with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at 
Preston  Brook,  and  after  passing  Northwicb  and 
Nantwich,  enters  Staffordshire  near  Lawton.  Several 
tunnels  penetrate  the  eminences  which  would  other- 
wise interrupt  the  course  of  this  canal.  The  laigest 
of  these  exceeds  1240  feet  in  length,  is  more  than 
seventeen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  six  inches  wide. 

The  Ellesmere  Canal  extends  from  the  Mersey  near 
Whitby  to  Cheater,  while  another  branch  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Chester  Canal  near  Hunleston.  The 
Chester  Canal  comrocnccs  at  the  Dee  on  the  north 
of  Chester,  and  terminates  nt  Nantwich.  The  Peake 
Forest  Canal  also  posses  through  a part  of  this  County 
into  Derbyshire,  and  is  carried  over  the  Mersey  near 
Morple,  by  an  aqueduct  of  three  arches,  and  nearly 
100  feet  in  height. 

Many  parts  of  Cheshire  when  seen  from  an  emi-  Timber.* 
nence  appear  to  be  covered  with  wood,  but  this 
does  not  arise  from  the  extent  of  the  woo^  actually 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  County,  but  from  the 
numerous  enclosures,  and  the  great  number  of  trees 
in  the  hedge-rows.  Though  #iw  forests  arc  now  to 
be  met  with,  they  were  fenneTly  very  extensive.  Dc- 
lamerc  Forest  contained  10,000  acres,  about  a fifth  of 
which  has  now  been  enclosed.  Tlic  forests  of  Mac- 
clesfield and  Wirral  were  also  extensive,  'ilie  timber 
which  is  found  in  Cheshire  in  the  greatest  quantity,  os 
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CHE*  wtU  M of  the  best  quality,  it  oak.  Other  kiodt, 
SHIRE,  bonrever,  are  frequently  met  with.  Dunham  Park  near 
Allringham,  belonging  to  the  Earl  oi  Warrington,  it 
celebrated  tor  the  size  uf  its  oaks,  and  Alclerlcy  Park 
is  equally  noted  for  tliat  of  its  beeches. 

Vefeuble  Cheshire  presents  little  peculiarity  of  vegetable  pro- 
prcNlucu.  ducts.  Much  of  it  is  in  grazing  land, and  vast  quantities 
CbesM.  of  excellent  cheese  are  made,  fur  which  the  County  is 
noted  in  idl  parts  of  Englaml.  The  principal  dairy 
districts  are  about  Nantwich,  and  betwreen  the  Dane 
and  the  Weaver.  Dairies  are  not,  however,  confined 
to  these  tracts,  but  are  found  throughout  all  the 
clayey  parts  of  the  County.  The  number  of  cows 
kept  for  the  dairy  has  been  esdmnted  at  39,000.  and 
the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  mode  at  more  than 
wad  cattle  11,000  tons.  l*he  same  wild  breed  of  cotUe  w hich  is 
to  bo  seen  at  Chillingham  in  Northumberland,  is  also 
Diet  with  in  Lyme  Park  in  this  County.  The  minerals 
Mlaerab.  of  Cheshire  are  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt.  Coals 
are  abundant  in  the  north*eastpart,  in adisirict  stretch- 
ing through  about  ten  mites  nearly  from  north  to 
south  i but  salt  is  not  only  the  most  copious,  but  the 
most  valuable  of  its  mineral  treasures.  The  salt  of 
Cheshire  is  either  obtained  from  springs  of  brine,  or 
from  beds  of  mck  salt,  lliese  are  naturally  connected 
with  each  other,  though  the  discovery  of  them  was 
made  at  very  different  periods.  The  brine  springs  of 
this  County  were  most  likely  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans  } at  all  events  tbe  sjdt  mode  from  them  was 
a principal  article  in  the  commerce  of  the  County 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  the  rock  salt  was 
unknown  till  tbe  year  1670,  when  it  was  discovered 
in  a search  for  coc^  near  Northwich.  The  principal 
Mrion  brine  springs  are  situated  in  the  valley  through  which 
' the  Weaver  and  the  ^Vbeclock  flow.  They  are  at 

various  depths  below  tbe  surface,  some  of  them  as 
low  as  sixty  yards,  others  at  a much  less  depth.  The 
brine  is  also  of  different  strengths.  The  springs  in 
the  parish  of  Anderton  arc  the  strongest,  and  those 
at  lUflwich  tbe  weakest.  Since  tbe  discovery  of 
Rock  salt  Northwich,  it  has  also  been  found  in 

several  other  places.  Those  in  which  it  is  now  princi- 
pally woiked  are  the  townships  of  Northwich,  Win- 
cham,  and  Marston.  This  mineral  lies  at  different 
depths  below  the  suHkee,  varving  from  twenty-ei^l 
to  forty-eight  yards.  Some  or  the  strata  ve  not  more 
than  four  leet  thick,  others  are  nearly  forty  yards.  In 
the  mines  near  Northwich, , there  are  only  two  beds 
of  the  salt,  but  in  other  places  three  have  been  dis- 
covered. These  beds  are  separated  by  indurated  clay, 
or  hard  flag-stone,  through  which  pieces  of  salt  are 
sometimes  interspersed.  The  lower  beds  are  much 
poorer  than  the  upper,  for  in  the  latter  tbe  muriate  of 
soda  is  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  clay, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  salt  in  its 
natural  state  is  often  so  extremely  hard,  that  the 
miners  are  under  tbe  necessity  of  blasting  it  with  gun- 
powder. The  upper  stratum  is  of  a brown  colour  j the 
lower  beds  are  much  whiter  as  well  as  purer,  and 
some  of  it  is  nearly  as  clear  as  crystal.  One  of  the 
largest  pits  at  present  worked  is  at  Wilton,  and  is  a 
circular  excavation  about  330  feet  deep,  and  about 
lofi  yards  in  diameter.  The  roof  is  supported  by  vusl 
pillars  of  salt  about  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  each  con- 
taining nearly  300  cubit  yards  of  salt.  More  than 
150,000  tons  of  rock  salt  are  annually  obtained  from 
the  different  mines  in  this  County,  besides  that  which 
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is  procured  from  the  springs,  some  of  which  ore  CHE- 
nearly  saturated  with  the  salt.  The  method  of  ex-  SHIRE, 
tracting  it  is  by  evaporatiog  the  water  in  iron  pans,  cKI^ER. 
so  that  the  salt  may  crystallize  at  the  bottom.  From  . 

a Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  (‘ommuns 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  May,  1817,  inquire  re- 
specting the  use  of  rock  salt  in  the  fisheries,  it  is 
stated  that  in  thi.s  Coimtyand  Lancashire  the  following 
results  were  obtained,  as  an  average  of  five  }ears:  viz 

Capital  employed ^ 100,WJO. 

While  salt  annually  made 910,000  tons. 

Flats  and  barges  employed,  from  300  to  330 

Persons  employed  in  the  mines 967 

Persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  6500 

Iron  consumed  in  the  w'orks -100  tons. 

Several  excellent  quarries  uf  free-stone  are  fi>und  in  Su>bc. 
different  parts  of  the  County,  but  Umc-stone  only  at 
Newimid  Astbury.  Sand-stone,  fit  fur  making  glas«,  is 
obtained  near  Macclesfield,  and  marl  1$  very  gene- 
rally diffused.  Munufiictures  of  various  kinds  arc  Muiufse- 
carried  on  in  Cheshire,  and  some  of  them  extensively,  lure*- 
The  chief  of  these  are  cotton,  silk,  and  linen.  Ribands, 
thread,  buttons,  and  leather  are  also  made  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  County,  llic  cotton  manufacture  is 
principally  towards  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  and 
Sloek|iort  may  be  considered  as  its  centre,  ns  well  as 
of  that  of  hats.  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  silk  tratle,  Chester  that  of  red  and  Commerra. 
while  lead  ; white  tanneries  arc  spread  over  both  the 
middle  and  northern  districts.  The  chief  exports  of 
Cheshire  are  lead,  calamine,  iron,  copper,  brass,  salt, 
and  cheese,  the  Last  two  articles  to  a fur  greater  amount 
than  any  of  the  others. 

Cheshire  is  divided  into  seven  hundreds,  Kroxton,  Dwisioa. 
Bucklow,  Eddisbury,  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  North- 
wich, and  Wirrall.  It  contains  one  dty,  Chester ; 
and  twelve  market  towns,  Altrincham,  Congleton, 

Erodsharo,  Halton,  Knutsforti,  Macclesfield,  ^Ialpas, 
Middlewicb,  Nantwich,  Northwich,  Sandbach,  and 
Stockport. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history',  this  Httiorlcsl 
part  of  the  Island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  <^I****S<** 
the  British  tribe  Comacii ; and  it  afterwards  consti- 
tuted a part  of  the  Roman  division  of  FJaria  Grrn- 
rieitfis.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Che- 
shire was  naadc  a County  Palatine,  and  given  to  Hugh 
de  Auronge,  commonly  called  Hugh  Lupu.s,  who  ex- 
ercised nearly  the  same  sovereign  authority  within  its 
limits  as  the  Monarch  did  over  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 

From  this  grant  the  Earls  of  Chester  held  Parliaments, 
consisting  of  their  Barons  and  tenants,  and  not  only 
tried  and  punished  criminals  without  reference  (o  any 
higher  authority,  but  sometimes  even  granted  them  a 
sanctuary,  by  which  they  eluded  the  l^ds  of  justice. 

Henry  NTIl.,  however,  abrogated  many  uf  these  pre- 
rogatives, and  reduced  the  County  to  n much  greater 
similarity  to  the  other  parts  of  England.  During  the 
civil  wors  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  ( ounty 
became  the  scene  of  several  engagements  between  the 
contending  parties.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  HI, 
the  King’s  eldest  son  has  Iieen  Earl  of  Chester  as  well 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  The  County  returns  two  Members 
to  Parliament. 

The  city  of  Ciir.srp.a  is  situated  near  the  southern  City  of 
boundary  of  the  County,  on  t.  rocky  eminence  above  Chester, 
the  river  Dec,  which  half  encircles  it.  From  this 
3 X 
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CtflBSTER.  position  it  waa  first  known  to  tbo  Romana  aa  Dfwt  or 
Otnnanni  latterly  when  it  became  a military  station 
aa  Osiriff,  whence  its  modern  name  ia  derived.  It  was 
selected  for  the  tiead^quarters  of  the  twentieth  le|^on, 
and  on  this  ncf'ount  was  named  by  the  Britons  Coer 
Uiou  raar  ar  /hry  .•  Camp  ^ the  ^reai  Lefritm  of 

tin  /h*e.  The  Masons  called  it  I.ef«tceai/cr»  and  in  con- 
tradistinction to  other  places  terminating  in— c/iester, 
it  has  aoinettnics  been  written  West  Chester.  Even 
if,  os  has  been  sometimes  said,  Chester  was  of  British 
foundation,  it  is  to  its  occupation  by  the  Roman  troofis 
that  its  owes  its  present  form.  It  consists  principally 
of  four  streets  running  from  a common  centre  to  the 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and  each  terminated 
by  a gate.  These  streets  arc  excavated  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  rock  upon  which  the  town  U 
built ; on  their  level  arc  shops  and  warehouses,  and 
above  these  are  galleries  on  each  side,  open  in  ^nt 
ami  bailuBtradcd,  called  Aovu.  The  back  couKs  of 
the  houses  arc  on  a level  with  these  galleries,  and  above 
them  the  superstnictiire  again  fm>jevts  in  a line  with 
the  shops  below  ^ so  that  the  appearance  presented 
by  the  streets,  is  at  if  the  first  floors  in  alt  the  houses 
were  open  and  communicating  with  caclr  other.  This 
is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Roman  mode  of  build- 
ing, to  which  the  cryplw  and  ttpothecei  were  sunk,  and 
the  tntihuia  and  antbulaaa  formed  a covered  way 
above  them. 

The  eaiUern  gale;  one  of  the  portO'  prbtcipaks,  was 
pulled  down  in  1766.  It  consisted  of  two  arches  of 
Roman  architecture,  which  hiid  been  cased  with  Nor- 
man masonry.  It  terminated  the  great  H'atimg  Street 
which  crossed  Britain  from  Dover.  The  Homan  walls 
may  still  be  traced  without  difficulty,  and  nnmerous 
antiquities,  baths,  altars,  pavements,  coins,  and  statues 
of  Roman  workmanship  have  been  discovered  within 
their  circuit  at  different  period.s.  Chester  suffered  much 
under  the  Danish  ravages,  and  in  906  was  restored  by 
Ethelfreda  wife  of  Kthelred  Earl  of  Chester,  whom 
Eenimnt  justly  has  staled  **  the  undegenerate  daughter 
of  the  Great  Alfred.'  By  Etigar  it  was  made  a station 
for  the  Saxon  Navy,  ami  the  CJironicU  of  Ruinulphus 
records  that  this  Monarch  was  once  rowed  by  eight 
tributun'  Kings  from  his  palace  in  a field  yet  bearing 
his  name  to  the  Church  of  SC  John  and  back  again. 
In  Dimetditif  Book  Chester  is  mentioned  as  possessed 
of  a fisthi  Merrotory,  (aosweriog  to  a modem  Cor* 
pomtion.)  and  appears  to  have  l^en  a place  of  coosi* 
derable  note.  In  the  wars  of  the  Commouwenlth  the 
Buhup  of  Chester  and  his  son  Sir  Orlando  Bridgmtn 


put  the  town  in  a state  of  defence  for  the  King.  The  CHESTEIL' 
army  of  the  Parliament  commenced  its  siege  in  July, 

1643.  On  the  '27th  of  September  the  King  himself 
from  tin?  leads  of  the  Pheenix  Tower  was  eyc-witnesa 
of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rowton  Heath,  fie  quitted 
It  on  the  following  day,  and  the  siege  and  blockade 
continued  till  Pebniory,  1646,  when  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered, after  a gallant  defence  of  twenty  months. 

'The  See  of  Chester  was  one  of  the  five  Mercian 
Bishoprics ; in  765  it  was  incorporated  with  LichfieUL 
In  1075  the  Episcopal  See  was  transferred  bock  again 
for  the  life  of  a single  Bishop ; but  it  was  not  uiitit 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  in  1541,  that  it  became  aa 
independent  Bishopric.  At  that  time  the  f.'hurcb  of 
the  dissolved  Abbey  of  St.  Werbaigh  was  converted 
into  the  Cathedral.  It  is  believed  that  this  Abbey  won 
founded  as  early  as  660,  by  Wulphems  King  of  the 
Mercians  for  his  daughter  Werburgh.  Various  remains 
of  iu  buildings  arc  yet  standing,  but  the  main  body 
of  the  Cathedral  was  built  in  thie  reigns  of  the  three 
la<it  Henrys.  It  is  a spacious,  irregular,  and  heavy 
structure,  built  of  a ragged  mouldering  stoue.  The 
north  transept  forms  the  Parish  C^hurch  of  Oswald. 

The  Chapter  consists  of  a Dean  and  six  Prebends. 

Chester  contains  eight  Parish  Churches  besides  the 
Cathedral  and  that  of  St.  O-^wald.  Of  these  St  John, 
without  the  walls,  founded  by  KingEthelred  in  68il, 
was  once  a magnifleent  pile.  Ginildus  Canibrensis  pre- 
tends that  Harold,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  retired 
to  a cell  near  tbischnrch,  and  therein  emled  his  days. 

The  Cattle  was  rebuilt  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Its 
remains  are  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  invalids  j 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  new 
Courts  of  Justice  and  a County  Gaol,  of  very  chaste 
and  beautiful  architecture.  The  chief  manufacture  of 
the  city  is  that  of  gloves,  in  which  many  women  are 
employed.  Besides  this  there  are  works  on  a smaller 
scale,  ^)r  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff ; an  iron-foundery,  a 
•hot-mill,  and  some  ship-yards.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
Irish  and  coasting,  and  has  been  much  increased 
during  the  last  century,  by  an  improvement  in  the 
port.  The  old  channel  of  the  Dee  had  become  so 
choked,  that  no  vessels  exceeding  twenty  tons  in 
burden  could  reach  the  town.  About  the  year  1750.  a 
Canal  was  constructed,  extending  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  of  550  tons  at 
spring  tides.  The  City  returns  two  Members  to  Par- 
liament. Population,  in  16*21,  19,949.  Distaut  from 
LoD*k>n,  181  miles  uonu-we&t. 
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CHESS,  n. 

CBF.Hii-BOABD, 

CtlBSS-MAN, 

Chus-flay, 

CRR.^S-PLAYRa. 


s 


See  CuKCK,  ante.  In  some  of 
our  old  authors— written  c&cite. 


The  cmvly  vxnwc  nf  hi>  folf  a to*»sy  that  h«  to  much  tnuisd 
fortune**  flAttfrinir.  1>«  (hcn»flit«  to  krr  rbAUfifv, 

nor  yet  to  haur  «i  (Urc  sey  rucl  chAuore,  or  st  rkfsfti  luiy  rbreke 
tQAte.  iiaii.  7Tkr  mi$Uk  ytrr «/  F.dtford  IV. 

WibiAtn  dw  Con(»«rvr  in  hit  yoonger  yesret,  pUyinK  At  ekti*e 
willi  ibe  prince  of  Frsner  (Dsuphioc  tk-A*  not  annexed  to  that 
crown  in  those  In«in|r  » mate,  hnoekml  the 

alicrtit  hit  pate,  vbieh  was  a rauK-  aAerwanl  uf  murh  emuly 
betwixt  Uien.  huntnt^  MeUtutMiy,  foL  272. 


TMs  to  the  very  aisertioQ  which  Chrysipptis  holdeth  t dial 
wichiid  persons  hare  ne  Deed,  and  yK  are  indifent.  tartimr* 
shifUDfc,  and  traasposnip  the  commou  nottoas,  like  uaiocockoU 
boors  or  ehenfimtn  upou  the  boord. 

HattanJ.  fob  Wl. 

A Ware  rnnpartooe,  qiMth  Sanrho,  hot  not  so  strsnfe  Co  me, 
that  hare  beard  it  often,  a«  that  of  the  rkaat-fiaft  Ibat  while  the 
game  lasts,  every  peer  hath  iu  partimlar  loolion,  and  the  jraoM 
uOikd,  ail  arr  n)ioftle<l  and  shuffled  together,  aad  cast  into  a 
leathern  hag,  which  i»  » kind  of  borisl. 

Skrttoa.  iHn  P«f.ro/e,  vol.  IU,  p.  71. 

Thus  a fotopaov  of  eVse-meii  standing  on  the  satne  sqaapc*  of 
the  jlru  i«mrd.  irhrrv  we  left  them,  we  >ay  they  are  ail  in  the 
same  place,  oruniBov'd;  tboiO(;b  peritapa  the  rkna-hamrd  hath 
beca  iu  tb«  aaeaa  lime  carry 'd  out  of  one  room  iuto  saotber. 
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CHESS.  k««*»e  »e  f»p«r‘d  tkMi  only  to  Um  port*  of  tko  clatt-loortf, 
t which  krp<  the  Bcme  dufauM  ouc  with  aaoihcr. 

'*  Ltckt,  book  U.  ch.  ziii.  »ec.  B. 

Jt  hafiHauMl  oee  evemoft,  that  tlii*  Daa{>hine  pUpnjr  at  cAeu, 
at  the  Pnnexr's  lodging,' Io*t  agrrat  manygamei,  and  much  irtoney 
t»  Prlt>re  H*fnrr,  and  |rft?w  thereupon  ftrtt  irto  HI  humour,  aod 
at  Vneth  into  ill  iBBfnwirr.  whkb  brioff  TCiunMKl  by  the  IVince, 
the  Dauphinc  fell  into  apaaaioo,  railed  him  the  aoa  of  a bastard, 
and  threw  aooie  of  the  ck^mtn  at  bb  brad  : upon  which  Prince 
Henry,  uiraged,  took  up  the  ckrti-k*mrd,  and  struck  the  Dauphloe 
with  such  fury  on  the  bend,  that  hr  laid  him  blceJu^  on  the 
ground,  and  bad  killed  him  if  bta  brother  Robert  bad  not  rc> 
tained  him. 

Al«r  HWiam  TVaipfr.  /iWrMfaciMt  /•  //a/«cy  «/  EugUmd. 

Tboa  like  a akilful  cAast-phigrr,  be  drawn  out  hii  men,  and 
Bsaken  hu  pawna  of  iwe  to  bis  greater  |iersuns,  iVydea. 

CuxiMt  id  the  modt  celebrated  aud  geoeral  of  all 
aedeotary  garnet,  and  according  to  the  method  now 
usually  ado|)tedp  excludes  chance,  and  depends  wholly 
upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  combatants.  It  it 
pUyed  upon  a chequered  board  of  tixtV'four  tquares, 
aiteruately  Uack  and  white,  each  player  having  a 
white  corner  on  hit  right  hand,  according  to  thclloe 
of  VuU, 

iMff  droOwns,  arrwn/  Rtgimm  en/areus. 

The  number  of  it  eight  and  that  of  Potmw  the 

aaine,  respectively  dittingmthed  by  their  colour  from 
those  of  the  adversary.  On  each  comer  tquare  it 
placed  a /looJr  or  Cosfle ; on  the  next  tquare  of  the 
tame  rank  a Knight  ^ then  a Bishop;  leaving  the 
two  midille  squares  for  the  King  and  Queea,  of  whom 
the  Qut^n  stands  upon  her  own  colour.  'llkC  Pawns 
occupy  the  second  rank  of  squares,  each  Pawn 
standing  in  front  of  a piece  by  whose  name  it  it 
distinguished.  The  Castle  In  the  east,  is  mounted 
upon  the  back  of  an  elephant ; the  name  Rook,  rohk, 
rot'h  or  rat'k,  properly  belongs  Co  the  piece  called  the 
Bishop,  (vix.  the  Overseer  or  Adjutant,}  and  signiHet 
an  ariucd  chariot  ; and  the  Qurm  w'os  originally  and 
properly  the  Ferx,  (a  name  at  first  retained  in  Europe 
also.)  tlkc  Vixir  or  Commaoder*iQ'Chicf,  to  which 
rank  it  is  not  so  preposterous  to  elemte  the  Pawn  or 
private  soldier  who  bravely  breaks  through  the  ene* 
mics  line,  and  pUnte  himself  in  their  rear,  as  it  it, 
according  to  our  method,  to  change  his  sex,  ami  raise 
him  to  the  Queenship.  The  King  may  move  in  any 
possible  direction,  but  not  more  than  one  square  at  a 
time,  unless  when  he  Castles.  This  movement  is 
effected  by  bringing  the  Castle  from  its  original  square 
to  that  adjoiningthe  King,  whilst  the  King  leaps  over 
it  either  upon  the  square  of  his  own  Knight,  or  upon 
that  of  the  Quecu's  bishop,  according  to  the  side  which 
he  selects.  The  Queen  can  move  either  as  a Castle  or 
as  a Bishop  at  pleasure  ; viz.  either  crossing  any  num> 
her  of  squares  forward,  bacHcward,  or  sideways,  in 
directions  ^>arallel  to  sides  of  the  board  j or  ranging 
diagonally,  through  any  number  of  squares  of  the 
same  colour,  in  any  direction.  None  of  these  pieces 
can  move  over  a square  already  occupied,  but  the 
Knight,  whose  move  U very  iJcculiar,  (being  over  one 
square  dingonally,  so  as  to  enter  laterally  upon  the 
third  of  the  colour  opposite  to  (hat  from  which  he 
removes,)  is  liable  to  no  interruption.  The  Pawn 
moves  only  along  the  file  upon  which  he  is  placed 
wtraighl  forward,  excepting  that  he  takes  diagonally; 
his  first  move  may  be  either  over  one  or  two  squares, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  player;  but  every  sne- 
ceeding  move  is  confined  to  one  square.  If  a Pawn 
reaches  the  last  rank  in  the  enemy's  board,  he  may  be 


promoted  to  any  vacant  office,  even  to  that  of  Queen,  fHEfifti 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  player. 

The  relative  valucsof  the  men  have  been  calculated  as 
follows  j but  it  is  evident  that  the  calculation  applies 
only  to  the  odds  at  tbe  beginning  of  thegnme,  since  the 
value  of  a piece  or  Pawn,  during  the  contest,  depeuds, 
in  A great  degree,  upon  its  situation. 

The  value  of  the  Pawn  being  assumed  one, 

'Ihe  Knight  is  worth  rather  more  than  three  ; 

Ihe  Bishop  Is  of  the  some  > aluc ; 

'J'he  Castle  is  worth  somewhat  more  than  five  j 

The  Queen  is  estimated  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

The  (oUil  value  of  the  pieces  and  Pawns,  on  each 
aide,  exclusive  of  the  Kings,  is  about  fifty-four. 

A piece  or  Pawn  is  ea  prist,  nr  liable  to  be  taken 
wbetMTver  it  .stands  upon  a sqtutre,  to  w hich  any  piece 
or  I'awn  of  tbe  adversary  can  move ; and  (he  capture  is 
effected  by  removing  the  captive  from  the  board,  and 
setting  the  captor  in  his  place.  The  King  cannot  be 
. taken,  but  when  en  prise  he  is  said  to  be  in  chetk  •,  and 
if  be  cannot  remove  into  a aofer  situation,  he  is 
eheck^mested  and  loses  tbe  game.  This  term  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Persian  Schach-mut,  the  King  is  tired. 

If  tbe  King  is  not  in  check,  but  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  and  has  no  piece  or  Pawn  which  can 
move,  it  is  called  a Slale-mait ; in  which  case  autho- 
rilics  differ  in  assigning  the  victory ; but,  according 
to  tbe  most  approved  modem  practice,  the  game  is 
drowaj  ns  it  is  aUo  when  neither  Check-mate  nor 
Stale-mate  can,  by  possibility,  take  place. 

Laws  of  the  Game. 

1.  If  the  Chess-board  be  improperly  placed,  and  either 
of  the  players  perceives  it,  before  four  moves  on  each  side 
have  been  played,  be  has  a right  to  insist  on  recom- 
mencing the  game  ; otherwise  the  board  must  remain 
in  that  position  during  (he  whole  of  that  game.  Tha 
same  regulation  applieft  to  the  misplacing  of  pieces 
or  Pawns,  and  to  the  accidental  omissiou  of  cither  in 
setting  the  men.  3.  If  one  of  tha  players  agree  to 
give  the  odds  of  a piece  or  Pawn,  but  should,  uolwith- 
standing,  begin  the  game  eiva,  he  shall  be  obliged  (o 
proceed  in  the  game  with  all  his  pieces  and  Pawr^; 
and  the  Adversary  shall  not  lose  that  game,  but,  if  he 
be  chcck-matcd  tbe  gome  shall  be  drawn.-  4.  When 
the  game  is  played  even,  tbe  players  draw  for  the 
move,  which  afterwards  belongs  to  them  allurnately. 

5.  If  either  party  give  odds,  he  is  entitled  to  the  move, 
unless  it  be  stipulated  to  the  contrary.  6.  He  who 
touches  a piece  or  Pawn,  even  to  place  it  more  exactly, 
must  move  it,  unless  at  the  moment  of  touching  U,  he 
shall  say,  **  f.  As  long  as  he  holds  it,  be  * 

may  play  it  where  he  pleases ; but,  having  once  let  it 
go  he  cannot  recal  his  move.  fi.  If  he  touch  one  of 
tbe  adversary's  men  without  mying  **  J'adonbe"  he 
must  lake  it ; or.  If  the  man  should  not  be  en  prise,  be 
may  be  compelled  to  move  his  Ring ; but  if  tbe  King 
cannot  move,  then  no  penalty  ensues.  9-  If  a player 
should  move  one  of  hit  adversary’s  men,  he  may  be 
cofB|>elled  to  Uke  it,  if  it  be  ex  prt^,  or  to  replace  it, 
or  to  leave  it  where  be  bos  moved  it,  at  the  option  of 
the  adversary.  10.  If  lie  take  one  of  his  adversary's 
men  by  a false  move,  he  may  be  compelled  either  to 
take  it  with  some  other  man,  or  to  pUy  tlie  man  which 
he  has  touched.  11.  If  he  takeone  oif  his  own  pieces 
with  another,  the  adversary  may  choose  which  be 
shall  play.  19.  If  he  moke  a false  move,  he  must  lei 
3x9 
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CHESS. 


CHE^.  it  remain  as  he  ban  played  it>  or  move  his  man  to  some 
other  j(|uare,  or  replace  it  and  more  hi»  King,  at  the 
option  of  the  adversary.  IS.  If  he  make  two  succes* 
five  mores,  the  adversary  may  cither  compel  him  to 
replace  the  second,  or  to  continue  the  game  as  if  only 
one  move  bad  been  made.  14.  If  a Pawn  is  moved 
two  squares,  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  m passant  by  the 
adversar}''s  Pawn.  15.  The  King  cannot  Castle  if  he 
have  moved,  or  be  in  check,  or  if  any  of  the  squares 
over  which  he  passes  be  en  prisa ; nor  if  the  Castle  have 
moved ; othenvise  the  player  roost  replace  bis  move, 
and  play  either  the  King  or  the  Castle,  at  the  option 
of  the  Adversary.  16.  If  a player  touch  one  of  his 
men,  which  cannot  be  moved  without  placing  bis  King 
in  check,  he  must  play  his  King  ; but  if  the  King 
cannot  move,  no  penalty  is  inflicted.  I7.  If  be  check 
the  adversary’s  King  without  saying  **  check,’*  the 
adversary  need  not  move  his  King,  nor  cover  the 
check  j and  if  be  should,  on  the  next  move,  attack 
any  of  hts  Adversary’s  pieces,  and  say  " check,”  then 
the  Adversary  may  replace  his  last  move,  and,  instead 
of  it,  may  remove  the  King  or  cover  the  check.  18. 
If  be  move  his  own  King  into  check,  the  Adversary  is 
at  liberty  to  attack  any  of  his  pieces,  and  then  compel 
him  to  place  his  King  out  of  check.  19.  If  the  King 
have  been  in  check  during  two  or  more  moves,  and  it 
cannot  be  ascertained  how  it  occurred,  the  player  may 
put  back  bis  last  move,  and,  instead  of  it,  place  his 
icing  in  safety.  90.  If  a player  say  **  check  ^ without 
giving  check,  and  the  adveriwry  should  move  his  King, 
or  touch  any  man  to  cover  the  check,  he  may,  upon 
perceiving  that  it  is  nut  check,  pul  back  bis  last  move, 


if  the  other  party  have  not  played  since.  SI.  No 
player  can  insist  upon  any  penalty,  if,  after  the  com^' 
mission  of  the  irregularity,  be  shall  have  moved  or 
even  touched  any  of  his  own  men.  22.  When  a player 
has  pushed  bU  Pawn  to  Quren,  he  may  promote  it  to 
be  any  piece  he  pleases,  whether  that  piece  has  been 
lost  or  exchanged,  or  not.  23.  At  the  end  of  the  game, 
when  a player  remains  with  a Rook  and  Bishop  against 
a Rook,  or  with  a Knight  and  Bishop  against  the 
King,  &c.  if  be  cannot  give  check  >mate  in  fli'ty  moves, 
the  gome  is  draun.  34.  But  if  he  have  undertaken  to 
check>male  with  any  particular  tnnn,  then  the  number 
of  moves  is  not  limited.  25.  if  a dispute  arises 
between  the  players,  or  any  doubt  occurs  respecting 
the  intcrpretalion  of  the  laws,  the  decision  of  a dis> 
interested  by*stander  is  considered  to  be  final,  as  far  as 
that  game  is  concenicd.  These  laws  are,  with  some 
inconsiderable  alterations,  abridged  from  Sarratt  on 
Chess,  by  Lewis,  1822. 

These  rules,  and  the  operation  of  the  different  pieces 
are  best  exemplified  in  the  detail  of  games  given  in  the 
various  treatises  on  the  subject,  especially  in  those  of 
Philidor  and  Sorratt.  Much  useful  instruction  for 
beginners  is  contained  in  Lewis's  Elemtnts  of  Chest, 
(1622.)  Some  good  games  are  contained  in  Stamna 
(edited  by  Lewis,  1819.)  though  others  are  not  ac- 
commodated to  the  English  method  of  playing,  'i'he 
Stratagems  of  Chess,  (I^ndan,  1617>)  is  also  a useful 
work  to  scientiHc  players  ; but  the  situations  assumed 
are  not,  all  of  them,  possible. 

The  following  game  is  selected  from  Sarratt,  as 
illustrating  the  powers  of  all  the  pieces. 


CHESS. 


White. 

K.  P.  tw'o  squares. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  11.  fourth  square. 

Q.  to  K.  second  square. 

Q.  B.  P.  ooe  square. 

K.  B.  P.  two  squares. 

K.  R.  takes  K.  B. 

Q.  P.  one  square. 

K.  Kt.  P.  one  square. 

Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

Q.  lakes  P.  at  K.  R.  second  square. 
K.  R.  to  its  B.  square. 

Q.  takes  K.  R.  P. 

K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  and  checks, 

Q.  B.  lakes  Q.  and  mustwin.^ 


Focito  Gamb. 


Black. 

1.  The  same. 

2.  The  same. 

3.  Q.  P.  one  square.* 

4.  K.  Kt.  to  its  B.  third  square. 

5.  K.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.f 

6.  K.  P.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

7-  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squaw*s. 

8.  K.  P.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

9.  P.  takes  K.  U.  P. 

10.  Q.  K».  to  its  Q.  second  tk|uare.J 

11.  K.  R.  to  its  Kt.  square. 

12.  K.  Kt.  takes  Q. 

IS.  K.  to  K.  B.  square. 


ffhite. 


Vabution. 

Beginning  at  the  tenth  move  of  the  Black. 


Black. 


1.  K.  P.  two  squares. 

1. 

The  same. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B,  fourth  square. 

2. 

The  same. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  second  square. 

3. 

Q.  P one  square. 

4.  Q.  B.  P.  one  square. 

4. 

K.  Kt.  to  B.  third  square. 

5.  K.  B.  P.  two  squares. 

5. 

K.  B.  takes  K.  Kt. 

• It  woald  be  better  to  pUy  the  Kiog't  Kitlfht  to  itt  l)ishop*« 
third  squAre,  mod  then  ciwtle  j but  if  be  played  the  King**  Knight 
to  hU  Kifif 's  Mcond  »quiire,  you  oujjht  U>  take  Uia  Biahop's 

pawn  with  your  King's  Klshop,  and  then  check  him  with  your 
goeeo  at  lier  Quern*#  BUbop'a  fourth  M<iarr,  your  game  would 
then  be  much  better  than  your  adversary^. 

t If,  instead  of  thla  move,  he  were  to  lake  your  Kiny'*  Bhhop'i 
Pawn,  you  oofht  iraroediately  to  play  your  Qtim'i  I'awo  two 


sqoam,  and  Uien  take  hlii  Kin(r*«  Pawn  with  your  Qoecn'i 
Biidiop. 

2 There  will  be  a rariatiiin  from  the  troth  more  of  the  black 
to  abuw  you  how  to  play  if  be  had  morwi  hit  Kinf'i  Rook  to  iU 
Kol{$ht's  squarr.  ..  , 

( If  you  avre  to  take  Hi#  K'nf  • Kook  with  your  Kind's  nUhop, 
yirtujr  a liiifowTd  cheek,  you  would  lose  the  yame  m he  would 
play  hit  Kinp'v  K night  W it*  “>*oop‘a  third  aquaxe,  and  you  could 
not  win  kis  Queen. 
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6.  K.  R.  Ukc»  K.  B. 

7.  Q.  P.  one  square. 

K.  Kl.  P.  one  square 

9.  Q.  B.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

10.  Q.  takes  P.  at  K.  H.  second  square. 

1 1.  Q.  H.  takes  K.  Kt. 

19.  Q.  take.s  K.  R. 

13.  Q.  to  ai\r.  K.  Kt.  square  giving  check. 

14.  K.  B.  takes  K.  B-P. 

15.  Q.  lakes  K.  R.  P.  and  your  game  U decidedly 

better  than  your  adversary's  ? as  you  have 
a Pawn  more,  and  a position  greatly 
superior. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  wsign  positive  Rules 
adapted  to  every  situation  in  a Game  affording  such 
infinite  vanety  of  situations  as  Chess.  The  following 
remarks,  however,  ore  generally  recommended  to  the 
tyro. 

RuUs  fer  pla^g  the  Game. 

Of  Opening  the  game.  1 . Move  the  Pawn.s  before 
your  pieces,  and  afterwards  bring  out  the  pieces  for 
their  support.  9.  Avoid  useless  checks,  because  you 
may  lose  the  move  if  your  adversary  can  take  or  drive 
the  piece  away.  3.  Never  crowd  your  game  by  having 
too  many  pieces  together } and,  if  it  be  crowded,  en- 
deavour to  free  it  by  exchanges  of  pieces  or  Pawns ; 
but  when  the  adversary  plays  out  his  pieces  before  his 
Pawns,  attack  them  as  soon  as  you  can  with  your 
Pawns  } by  which  you  may  crowd  his  game,  and  make 
him  lose  moves. 

(1^  Attacking.  4.  Never  attack  the  adversary's  King 
without  a sufficient  force;  and  if  he  attack  yours,  and 
you  cannot  retaliate,  offer  exchanges,  by  which,  if  be 
retire,  he  may  lose  a move.  5.  Play  your  men  in 
guard  of  one  another,  but  never  guard  an  inferior  piece 
or  Pawn  with  a better,  because  this  piece  may,  in  such 
case,  be,  as  it  were,  out  of  piny.  G.  Never  attack 
unless  when  well  prepared  to  meet  all  the  designs  of 
your  atlversnry,  by  which  he  may  aim  at  defeating  your 
project ; hut  when  your  attack  is  in  a prosperous  way, 
never  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  seeming  advantage 
which  he  may  throw  in  your  way  for  a time.  7.  When, 
in  pursuing  a well-laid  attack,  you  find  bya  little  fore- 
cast that  you  can  sacrifice  a piece  or  (wo  to  gain  your 
end,  never  hesitate  to  make  (he  bold  attempt.  8.  You 
should  endeavour  to  have  a move  in  ambuseade,  that  is, 
to  place  a Pawn,  or  other  piece, before  a Bishop,  Rook, 
or  Ouecn,  so  that,  by  removing  that  Pawn  or  piece, 
you  discover  n check  upon  your  adversary's  King.  9. 
As  the  Queen,  Rook,  and  Bishop  operate  at  a distance, 
it  is  generally  better  in  your  attack  not  to  have  them 
near  your  adversary's  King,  as  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  be  driven  away,  and  frequently  prevent  your  giving 
a stale-mate.  lO.  If  you  have  one  of  your  adver- 
sary's pieces  in  your  power,  which  cannot  escape,  do 
not  be  in  a hurry  to  take  it;  and,  when  two  of  your 
adversary’s  pieces  arc  in  your  power,  be  deter- 
mined in  your  choice  of  which  you  will  take  by  the 
value  each  piece  is  of  at  that  porlicalar  part  of  the 
game.  U.  When  your  adversary  has  a Pawn  on  a 
square  in  front  of  your  King,  it  is  frequently  advisable 
not  to  take  it.  because  it  may  chance  to  be  a safeguard 
and  protection  to  you.  12.  ^\^lcn  your  adversary 
seems  to  have  left  a piece  in  your  power,  as  it  were  by 


6.  K.  a takes  K.  B.  P. 

7.  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squares. 

8.  K.  P.  takes  K.  Kt.  P. 

9.  P.  takes  K.  U.  1*. 

10.  K.  R.  to  Kt.  square. 

11.  K.  R.  takes  K.  H.  and  checks. 

12.  Q.  takes  Q.  B. 

13.  K.  to  Q.  .second  square. 

14.  Q.  to  Q.  second  square.* 


oversight,  consider  whether  he  has  noisome  important 
move  in  ambush. 

0/  D^ence.  IS.  Never  let  your  Queen  stand  so 
before  the  King  as  that  your  odveraary,  by  bringing 
forward  a Kook  or  a Bishop,  may  check  your  King 
if  she  was  not  there,  for  then  you  can  hardly  save  her, 
or  f>erhaps,  at  best,  must  sacritice  her  for  an  inferior 
piece.  14.  Your  adversary  most  not  be  permitted  to 
fork  two  of  your  pieces,  i.  c.  to  advance  one  of  his 
Pawns  on  two  of  your  pieces,  as  you  will,  of  coarse, 
lose  one  of  them  for  an  inferior  piece ; so,  in  like 
manner,  do  not  permit  your  adversary's  Knight  to  fork 
your  King  and  Queen,  or  King  and  Kook,  or  Queen 
and  Rook,  or  your  two  Kooks,  at  the  same  time  ; for, 
in  the  two  first  coses,  the  King  being  forced  to  go  out 
of  check,  the  Queen  must  be  lost  at  best  for  a worse 
piece.  15.  When  your  adversary  attacks  one  of  your 
pieces  or  Pawns  with  two  or  three  pieces  at  the  same 
time,  you  should  endeavour  to  have  as  many  pieces  to 
defend  it ; which,  if  pmcticable,  should  be  of  inferior 
value  to  those  witit  which  he  attacks  you.  1C.  In 
order  to  have  as  powerful  pieces  as  you  can  in  play, 
let  those  that  arc  stationed  to  guard  your  other  pieces 
or  Pawns  be  of  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary. 
17.  You  must  prevent  yourodvcr.<uiry,  if  possible,  from 
getting  prematurely  amongst  your  pieces,  because  hit 
Knights  and  Bishops,  supported  by  bis  Pawns,  and 
occasionally  by  his  Queen,  may  decide  the  game  while 
only  half  of  your  pieces  arc  engaged.  18.  When  you 
play  your  King,  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  place  it  on  a 
square  where  one  of  your  adversary's  pawns  will  pro- 
tect it  from  the  attack  of  his  Rook.  19.  ^^‘hen  you 
have  a chain  of  Pawns  following  one  another  in  an 
oblitme  line,  endeavour  to  preserve  the  leading  Pawn. 
20.  Do  nut  hesitate  to  double  a paw  n;  two  in  a direct 
line  arc  not  disadvantageous  when  surrounded  by 
three  or  four  others;  three  together  arc  strong ; but 
four,  that  make  a square,  with  the  help  of  other  pieces 
well  managed,  form  an  invincible  strength,  and  pro- 
bably may  produce  you  a Queen ; on  the  contrary,  two 
pawns  with  an  interval  between,  are  no  better  than 
one ; and,  if  you  should  have  three  over  each  other  iu 
a line,  your  game  cannot  be  in  a worse  condition. 

Of  Exchanging.  21.  Exchanges  should  not  be  mode 
without  reason  ; they  often  give  the  adversary  an  ad- 
vantage, particularly  if  he  be  a good  player.  22. 
Avoid,  if  possible,  exchanging  your  King's  l^wn.  for 
your  adversary's  Bishop's  Pawn,  your  Queen's  Pawn, 
for  your  adversary's  Queen's  Bishop’s  Pawn,  because 
the  former  occupying  the  centre,  hinder  your  adversary 


* This  Is  the  only  morr  be  esa  play  to  defend  Us  Qneeo’s 
Bishop  and  avoid  thcck-niate. 
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CHESS,  from  hurting  ^ou.  23.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  losing  a 
Hook  for  an  inferior  piece ; for  though  the  Hook  is 
next  in  value  to  the  Queen,  yet  it  seldom  comes  into 
play  so  as  to  operate  until  the  end  of  the  game  j and 
it  is  generally  l>cltcr  to  have  an  inferior  piece  in  |>l.iy 
than  a superior  out.  24.  Should  your  adversary  attack 
your  QuecUj  and  another  piece  at  the  same  time,  and, 
by  removing  her,  you  must  lose  the  piece,  it  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  her  if 
you  ran  get  two  pieces  in  exchange  for  her. 

Of  Giving  orCovering  chfck.  25.  Refrain  from  useless 
checks,  by  which  amove,  or  the  piece  you  check  with, 
may  be  lost  ; but,  if  you  thereby  deprive  the  King  of 
bis  privilege  of  castling,  or  gain  any  other  important 
advantage,  it  is  advisable..  26.  Be  careful  that,  while 
you  arc  iutent  on  giving  check>matc,  you  do  not  leave 
your  King  exposed  to  be  cheek -mated  by  a single  move 
of  your  adversary.  2*.  H'hen  y'ou  see  the  |x>ssibili(y 
of  your  adversary  giving  you  check-mate  be  doubly 
careful  of'  every  mure. 

(If  Castling.  2d.  After  the  King  is  castled,  the  Pawns 
before  it  should  be  guarded  as  much  at  possible  from 
the  attacks  of  your  adversary.  29.  Sometimes  it  is 
better  to  play  the  King  tbM  to  Castle,  ns  it  may 
enable  you  best  to  attack  with  your  Pawns  on  that 
side.  SO.  If  you  purpose  to  castle  on  the  King’s  side, 
you  must  not  move  your  Knight's  or  King’s  Pawns 
withont  great  necessity,  because  they  form  a protection 
to  your  King  afterwards.  31.  If  yoxtr  adversary  should 
castle  on  the  same  side  of  the  board  ns  yourself,  be 
cautious  how  you  push  forw'ard  your  Pawns,  leasing 
your  King  unguarded;  and  rather  make  the  attack 
with  your  pieces.  32.  When  the  Kings  have  castled 
on  different  sides  of  (he  board,  you  must  attack  your 
adversary  with  the  Pawns  you  have  on  the  side  oa 
which  he  has  castled,  taking  care  to  support  them  with 
your  pieces. 

(f  the  Ctmclusittn  af  games.  33.  At  the  close  of  a 
game  your  King  must  not  be  idle,  as  by  him  you  geue- 
rally  gnin  the  nxive  and  victory.  34.  Each  party 
baling  only  three  or  four  Pawns  on  difi’erent  sides  of 
the  hoard,  and  no  pieces,  the  Kings  must  endeavour  to 
gain  the  move.  35.  A single  Pawn  cannot  win  if  the 
adverse  King  be  placed  iu  opposition  to  it.  36.  A 
single  Pawm  may  win  if  the  King  be  placed  before  his 
l*awn.  37.  Two  pawns  against  one  TOun  win  almost 
in  all  oases,  but  the  player  that  has  the  two  Pawns 
must  avoi«l  changing  one  of  them  for  hia  adversary's 
pawn.  3S.  A l*awn,  and  any  other  piece,  must  win  in 
all  cases,  except  a IVwn  and  a Bishop  when  the  Pawn 
ia  on  a Hook's  file,  and  the  Bishop  does  not  command 
the  square  on  which  the  Pawn  will  reach  tbe  royal  line. 
39.  Two  Knights  without  any  other  piece,  or  Pawn, 
cannot  give  check-mate.  40.  Two  Bishops  may  win. 
41.  A Knight  and  a Bishop  may  win.  42.  A Rook 
against  a Knight,  or  a Bishop,  make  a drawn  game. 
43.  A Rook  and  a Knight  against  a Kook  make  a 
drawn  game.  44.  A Rook  and  a Bishop  against  a 
Rook  may  win.  45.  A Rook  and  a Bishop,  or  a Rook 
and  a Knight,  against  a Queen,  make  a drawn  gome. 
46.  A Qnecn  against  a Bishop  and  a Knight  may  win, 
but  a Qneen  against  a Rook  and  two  Fawns  makes  a 
drawn  game.  47 . A Rook  against  n Bishop,  or  Knight, 
and  two  1*awns,  makes  a drawn  game,  because  tbe 
player  who  has  the  Rook  cannot  be  prevented  from 
•ac^cing  it  for  the  two  Paw^ns. 


Di/ferenl  kinds  of  games. 

1 here  are  either  close  games  or  open  games,  or  games 
that  arc  denominated  which  cummcDce  by 

pushing  the  King’s  and  King’s  Bishop's  Pawns,  or 
those  of  the  Queen  and  Queen's  Bishop,  two  squares 
each,  in  lieu  of  employing  one  to  defend  the  other. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  game  of  Chess, 
(besides  the  games  of  Draughts,  Polish  Tactics,  Mili- 
tary Tactics,  &C.  which  a}>pear  to  have  been  copied 
from  it.)  some  of  which  have  occasionally  prevailed 
amongst  the  scientific  players  in  Europe,  and  are  still 
retained  in  particular  countries,  though  the  game 
appears  generally  to  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
purity,  la  Germany,  the  winner  has  the  privilege  of 
lieginning  the  next  name.  In  Italy  the  Paw  n Has  the 
right  of  passing,  at  its  first  move,  over  a square  ea 
pmr,  which  is  called  **  passer  baltaglia!'  1«  Russia 
the  Queen  has.  in  addition  to  her  other  powers,  the 
move  of  (he  Knight,  which  renders  her  a piece  of  such 
overwhelming  importance,  that  the  victory  depends 
wholly  upon  her  preservation,  and  the  game,  in  the 
Opinion  of  Phdidor,  is  spoiled.  It  is  also  usual  to  play 
upon  a larger  board  with  four  sets  of  men,  and  four 
players  all  opposed  to  each  other.  In  China  tbe  num- 
ber of  pieces  has  been  fancifully  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  onlnance,  and  tbe  rook  or  armed  chariot  has 
been  exchanged  for  a ferry-boat,  the  territories  of  the 
contending  parties  being  divided  by  a pointed  river. 
Tamerlane  is  said  to  have  rendered  the  game  still 
more  coniplicnted  by  adding  to  the  number  of  squares, 
and  inventing  new  pieces  with  peculiar  and  embarrass- 
ing moves.  In  India,  there  is  a more  modem  and 
more  difficult  species  of  Chess  or  CliatHT'Onga,  some- 
times called  i'hatur-rqji  or  Four  Kin^s,  plnved  with 
four  sets  of  n>en  all  opposed  to  each  other,  but  upon  a 
board  of  only  sixty-four  squares.  In  this  game  the 
boat  is  substituted  for  the  rot'h  or  chariot;  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces  being  partly  decided  by  throwing 
dice,  as  in  Backgammon,  it  becomes,  in  some  mc.'isure, 
a gameof  chance.  If  the  player  throw  a cinque  the  King 
or  Pawn  must  move;  if  a quatre,  the  Ca.stle ; if  a 
froii,  the  Knight ; if  a deux,  the  Boat.  The  Castle 
has  the  power  of  the  Queen  ; the  Boat  the  move  of 
the  Bishop,  but  limited  to  the  third  square.  The  King, 
the  Castle,  and  the  Knight,  may  take,  but  cannot  be 
taken.  The  Pawn  a.ssumes  the  rank  and  powers  of 
the  piece  whose  original  square  he  reaches.  The  battle 
is  won  when  the  King  places  himself  upon  the  square, 
or  throne,  of  any  adverse  King,  w'hose  territory  and 
forces  he  then  employs  against  the  other  two  com- 
batants; and  if  he  can  successively  defeat  them,  the 
game  is  concluded.  There  are  some  further  peculia- 
rities which  render  this  mode  of  playing  much  less 
interesting  than  tbe  common  method.  The  Birmans 
and  Thibetians  use  the  same  board,  and  the  same  pieces 
which  are  employed  in  the  common  game;  but  they 
urrange  them  in  three  ranks  instead  of  two,  so  that 
eight  s([uares  on  the  sides  arc  unoccupied.  The 
Laplanders,  and.  It  is  boJievod,  the  Icelanders  play 
upon  a board  in  the  form  of  n cross,  according  to  the 
annexed  figure,  in  which  the  squares  shaded  perpen- 
dicularly ore  red. 
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Th«  King  to  be  placed  on 
the  centre  square,  to  which 
DO  Other  person  can  be  ad' 
mitted. 

Eight  Swedes,  his  Subjects, 
one  on  each  of  the  red  squares. 
No.  2 and  3. 


Lapland  Cheti* 
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Sixteen  Muscovites,  one  on 
each  of  the  black  squares* 
No.  4. 

The  Tacant  sqxuires  may  be 
occupied  by  any  of  the  pieces 
in  the  course  of  the  game. 


RrT.cs. 

1.  The  Parties  move  alternately. 

'9.  The  moves  of  all  the  pieces,  the  King  included, 
are  the  same ; (and  like  the  Rooks  move  at  Chess)  on 
a right  line  in  either  direction  and  to  any  distance  from 
one  square  to  the  whole  length  or  width  of  the  Boord } 
never  corner  ways,  nor  ever  passing  over  the  head  <rf 
another  piece. 

3.  The  object  of  the  King  is  to  escape  to  the  fron- 
tier, (the  edge  of  the  boord,)  when  he  wms  the  game. 
That  of  his  adversary  to  prevent  him. 

4.  If  the  King  has  a clear  passage  to  one  square  of 
the  edge,  he  must  cry  '*  Guard  f but  if  he  commands 
two  squares,  as  for  example,  if  he  stands  us  E,  with 
the  whole  line  from  M to  M vacant,  or  at  A with  the 
two  lines  BC  4 and  DH  4 vacant,  he  may  cry  “Game  !” 
for  his  opponent  can*  guard  but  one  direction  (he  next 
move. 

5.  When  any  piece  except  the  King,  gets  between 
two  squares  occupied  by  his  enemies,  he  is  killed  and 
taken  off. 

6.  If  the  King  being  in  his  own  square  nr  castle,  is 
encompassed  on  three  sides  by  his  enemies,  one  of 
them  in  each  of  three  of  the  squares  marked  2,  he  may 
move  away  by  the  fourth.  If  one  of  bU  own  men 
happen  to  be  in  this  fourth  square,  and  one  of  his  ene- 
mies in  No.  3,  next  to  U,  the  Soldier  thus  enclosed 
between  hii  King  and  his  enemy  U taken.  If  four  of 
the  enemies  gain  possession  of  the  four  squares, 
marked  9,  thus  enclosing  the  King,  he  is  defeated . 

7.  If  the  King  being  on  any  other  square,  is  so  en- 
closed, as  that  neither  he  or  any  of  his  remaining  men 
can  more,  it  is  a stale-mate. 

HutoTf  of  Chess. 

The  origin  and  antiquities  of  Chess  have  been  the 
subject  of  very  laborious  research  and  warm  argument. 
The  Chinese  claim  the  merit  of  the  invention  which 
they  odsert  was  contrived  by  one  of  their  Generals, 
above  a century  and  a half  before  tbc  Christian  era, 
in  order  to  amuse  his  soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters, 
with  a sport  tending  to  awaken  their  military  genius  } 
and  Mr.  Barrington  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
validity  of  their  claim.  But  Sir  William  Jones  and 


Mr.  Hyde  eoncor  in  •opportiflg  the  tide  of  the  Bnh- 
■nan.  of  India  to  the  honour  of  inventing  Ihi,  cele- 
breted  game,  and  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  Per. 
(iaoa,  (who  acknowledge  that  they  received  it  from 
India  in  the  sixth  century.)  a»  well  a.  of  certam  ancient 
Crtntiscs  on  Cheu  in  the  Sanscrit  bnguagt,  some  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  Europeans.  The  two 
accounts,  however,  arc  not  irreconcileable,  if  any 
credit  can  be  attached  to  Chinese  chronology.  The 
Bcahmnns  relate  that  one  of  their  body  contrived 
Chess  in  the  beginniog  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  a love-sick 
Princess,  whose  case  had  baffled  the  skill  of  nil  her 
physicians.  But  the  more  popular  story  is,  that  it  was 
devised  by  a Brahmao,  as  a sedative  occupation  for  a 
certain  Oriental  monarch,  whose  rcilundaut  activity 
had  proved  extremely  pernicious  to  hia  country ; nnd 
whose  gratitude  wiu  evinced  by  permitting  the  in- 
ventor to  name  his  own  reward.  The  Brahman  de- 
manded one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square  on  his 
board,  two  fur  the  second,  and  so  on,  donbling  through 
the  whole  sixty-four.  The  King  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  what  appeared  so  trilling  a demand,  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  given  him ; but  the  Treasurer 
was  not  long  in  proving,  that  the  whole  Empire  could 
nut  produce  such  a quantity  of  grain.  The  Brahman, 
upon  this,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  receiving  any 
remuiteralion,  took  occasion  to  read  the  Prince  a lec- 
ture upon  the  danger  of  inconsiderate  promises.  Other 
authors  have  assigned  a much  higher  antiquity  to  the 
origin  of  Chess,  sod  have  supposed  that  the  Greeks 
learned  it  from  the  Asiatics  at  the  siege  of  Troy  , and 
that  it  may  be  traced,  with  an  early  colony  of  Persians 
into  Ireland,  many  ages  before  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  that  island.  But  the  game  played  by 
the  Greeks  probably  was  more  nearly  allied  to  theofeo 
and  teuera  of  the  Romana  than  to  Chesa,  and  was 
undoubtedly  a game  of  chance  > the  Irish  game  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a similar  deacri|rtion,  and  to 
have  been  played  with  small  shells.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  Chesa  existed  in  India  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion ; since  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
ntiracted  the  attention  of  that  universal  genius,  and 
have  become  a favourite  eiDusement  with  his  officers. 
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CHESS.  There  does  not  ap|)ear  to  be  any  decisive  authority 
— for  dating  its  reception  into  Kurope,  preTiously  to  the 
CHEST,  century,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Turkey 

from  Arabia ; thoug^h  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Chess 
waa  a courtly  ^ame  in  Denmark  at  a much  earlier 
period.  The  Italians  became  celebrated  for  their  skill 
about  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  were  ackr.owted^^  to  be  the  best  players 
in  Europe  j and  such  was  their  devotion  to  this  amuse- 
meut,  that  unhnished  ^mes  passed,  by  will,  from  one 
generation  to  another.  It  was  introduce  into  England 
by  the  Crusaders  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1474^ 
The  Game  of  Chtu  was  printed  by  Caxton. 

,The  Oriental  moralists,  who  strictly  forbade  all 
games  of  chance,  allowed  Chess  to  an  innocent 
recreation ; and  by  Mohammedans  it  is  excepted  in 
the  laws  against  gambling.  Tbc  Romish  casuists,  on 
the  contrary,  have  condemned  it  as  tending  rather  to 
engross  the  active  powers  of  the  mind  than  to  refresh 
exhausted  faculties  \ and  King  Charles  the  First, 
(if  he  be  admitted  as  the  author  of  Etkon  Hasiliki^)  who 
was  himself  a Chess*player,  has  expressed  a similar 
opinion.  The  game  certainly  caunot  be  managed  to 
advantage  unless  the  intellect  of  both  players  be  in 
full  vigour  } but  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  Morals  of  Cfiess, 
has  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  a salu- 
tary and  improving  exercise  of  the  talents  and  temper^ 
ami  the  Caissa  of  Sir  Witliaut  Jones,  the  St'aeekia  tuduj 
of  Vida,  and  the  fifteenth  canto  of  the  ,itlonis  of  Ma- 
rino are  lasting  proofs,  tliat  u fondness  for  Chess  is 
compatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  litentry  taste 
and  industry,  as  well  as  with  a diligent  attention  to 
matters  still  more  important.  It  is  perhaps  less  to  the 
honour  of  this  game,  that  it  has  been  eagerly  followed 


by  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  and  statesmen  of  CHESS, 
all  nations  j some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  so  - .TTr 
absorbed  in  their  schemes  of  check-mating  their  adver- _ * 

Bar)’,  as  to  become  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  attending 
to  intimations  of  the  most  pressing  danger.  **  Let  me 
alone,”  said  A1  Amin.  Khalifof  liogdat,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a game  of  Chess  with  his  free<)man  and 
favourite  Kuthar,  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  carrying  the  city  by  assault,  **  I/el  me  alone,  for 
I see  check-mate  against  Kuthar.”  A similar  story  is 
told  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick,  w'bo 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  was 
playing  at  Chess  with  his  fellow-prisoner.  Eniest  of 
Hruoswick,  when  it  was  intimat^  to  him  that  the 
Emperor  hod  decreed  his  death,  lie  paused  for  a 
moment,  to  remark  u|>on  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  immediately  resum^  the  game,  which 
he  won,  and  cxprcssiM],  in  a lively  mauner,  (he  plea- 
sure which  he  derived  irom  his  victory,  ll  is  related 
as  a characteristic  trait  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Swc<leQ,  that  he  generally  lost  the  game  by  making 
the  King  take  too  active  a part  in  it  $ and  when  he 
was  closely  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  a house  near 
Bender,  after  securing  the  doors  and  windows,  be  sat 
down  composedly  to  Chess. 

Treatises  on  Chess  appear  to  be  nearly  os  ancient  as 
tbc  invention  of  the  game  } and  to  have  been  drawn 
up  both  in  verse  and  prose,  ^mc  very  curious  manu- 
scripts in  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  Fersinn,  and  Arabic 
languages,  have  been  ]>artiaUy  translated  by  Oriental 
linguists  ; ami  the  presses  of  F^uropc  have  teemed 
with  similar  productions,  the  most  noted  of  tvhich  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Preface  to  his  Edition 
of  isaratt  on  Chets,  Ib'^. 


ClIE-ST,  Mr.  Tyrwhit  interprets,  debate.  In  Cot- 
grave,  chestivUe ; curstness,  knavery,  .shrew’dness,  is 
from  chestif  or  chetif,  i.  e.  caitif,  (q.  v.)  and  chest  may 
have  been  adopted  from  chettf. 

And  msd  tUb  Urn  fcsale,  vithoutea  say  ekrti. 

A.  JtruHnr,  ]>.  19. 

Wbal  chewte  sad  meschAticicc.  to  children  of  Icrncl 
Fulou  hem  free  were.  )>ruwc  two  falst!  pTreato. 

Pifft  PloHkmmtt.  fwioM,  p.  fi. 

Than  stondetli  t]*e  tinue  of  contiimelie  or  itrif  sod  ikeste,  and 
bsttrreth  sad  for^th  by  Ti]«ioa  rrprcvinires. 

Ckeucfr.  Tkt  Pmvntt  Tmte,  vol,  ii.  p.  329. 

By  whichf  slw  mi^ht  haor  br  smoued: 

And  1 of  ckettf  slao  reproaed. 

G*wrr.  Cvttf.  bnuk  iii.  fol.  30. 

Chest,  c.  Lat.  cutof  fir.  so  colled. 

Chest,  n.  S^ays  I^nnep,  <i  caor/ofe,  from 
CHx'sTiMO,  n.  J movere  ut  ambi/u.  Mariinius  thinks, 
T«  because  ally  tiling  may  be  laid  in  it. 

But  it  is  also  found  in  the  A.  S.  cyst ; in  Swed.  hisia  { 
tier,  kastef  of  whicli  the  northern  etymologists  give 
no  satisfactory  account. 

I wol  ywtt  ull  a tale,  which  thnl  I 
l..eroe<l  »t  Pndowc.  of  a worthir  clerk. 

A»  prenfd  by  bin  worrfet  and  hU  work. 

He  w now  ded,  and  im'.IpcI  in  his  ckrtu 
I pray  to  God  so  yerc  hia  soule  rcstc. 

C'daMcce.  rke  Cterkn  Pi^iagme,  r,  7805, 


What  bcipeth  it  of  me  to  enquere  aod  spiea  f 
1 trow  thou  woldi’Sl  locke  roe  In  thy  eket/r. 

C'Aawvr.  Tke  tS’if  Betktt  Pr^Ug*e,  v.  SS98. 

Aher  (his  batayle  thus  furnysshed,  cuery  man  rctourned,  and 
the  eric  1)u|[Im  deed  body  chntti  and  layde  io  a chare,  and  with 
hym  sir  Robert  Hart,  and  Symon  GUudyn. 

/>MS*«rr.  CrauftU,  vol.  U.  ch.  czlvit. 

If  it  be  a foiire  sqiure  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempts 
towards  the  nortli  side  theieof,  they  take  in  one  chamber  in  that 
place  where  the  quire  shoold  siand.  And  within  tbc  seid  chamber 
they  place  a eke»t  lon^  and  broad  tike  rolo  a cable  : and  behinde 
tiie  aaide  ekrtt  towards  the  south,  Btands  their  prittcipall  idolc. 
If^kUift.  Ftfujftt,  tfc.  The  Tartan, 

Tlie  turn  ofUicir  answer  was,  “ tliat  the  boweling  and  ceriog 
was  done  in  the  best  manner ; tbc  leadioE  and  chritiug  was  pre- 
parinjr,  not  larkinir  any  thir^r ; and  that  it  shar.ld  be  finished  with 
nU  speed.*'  Strgft,  .Vewoirs.  Henry  Vltl.  Anno,  IhdS* 

Jetferey  [Hudson]  vat  born  in  the  parish  of  f>kenham  in  this 
rouoty,  wlwre  his  father  was  a very  proper  uian,  l>road-«]u>uldered 
aud  cketUtt,  tiKfugb  his  sonne  never  arrived  at  a full  ell  in  stature. 

F^Uer.  Wartkitt.  RmMlmniUkire, 

Tlierr  was  found  bestdrs,  ahi^nre  chert  foil  of  dioers  and  aondry 
noiaona.  which,  soon  after  beloit  by  Claudius drowoed  iotbeaeaa, 
infected  and  poisoned  the  aaine,  not  without  the  deadly  bane  of 
fisltcs  killed  therewith  whkb  the  tide  cast  up  to  llse  ncit  shores. 

Hrtlnud.  Hmettmiar,  fol.  146. 

— - Once  opon  a time, 

The  two-shap'd  Erietbonina  luul  his  birth 

SViiisoui  a rootberj  froo)  the  toeroinf  earth  ; 

ioerra  nurs'd  him,  aod  the  infaut  laid 
Within  a ckett  of  twiaing  osiers  raadr. 

Additem.  The  Story  ^ Coraait,  4‘C* 
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Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  lutppy  atouid,  - • 

Rut  some  oae  part  U weaker  thsm  the  real  i 
'ilie  iegfi  perhaps,  or  arms  refuse  their  load, 

Or  the  cAftt  labour*. 

.4rwutr»mg.  TAe  Art  •/ prtterving  He*Uth,  book  UI. 
Yet  I hear  that  the  father  of  ONian  boasts  of  two  tAtta  more 
of  aaeieat  poetry,  which  be  sappreascs,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  Ku^Ush. 

JtAm»»n,  A Jatmuy  t»  I A*  Wertem 

CHE'STNirr,  Lat.  cosfortra.  It  is,  says 

Chb'stmut-tseb,  f Vossius,  from  CntfoMo,  or 
Cbb'stnvT'Colol’s,  ^ Cosfanea,  a city  of  Thessaly, 

CBa'sTNOT-coLouaao.  J where  there  is  great  abiut' 
dance  of  them  ; but  PUny  says,  **  the  first  chatnuU 
were  knowne  to  grow  about  Sardis,  and  from  thence 
were  brought,  and  therefore  the  Greekes  call  them 
Sardinian  nuts/*  L.  15.  c.  23.  It  is  frequently,  but  not 
so  properly,  written  Chetnut. 

Of  the  trooth  the  tAettmim  tree  brynr  forth  the  soft  swetc  cAnt^ 
mttt  out  of  the  sharp  prickyag  aod  bsrd  huske. 

Cefdnt  B»Aey  P.  1. 

As  for  the  tbrise  three-angled  beech  not  shell, 

Or  rAestsMl’f  armed  huske,  and  bid  kernel], 

No  iqnire  durst  touch,  tbe  law  would  not  afford. 

Kept  for  tbe  court,  aod  for  the  king’s  own  board. 

HaU.  Sahrty  1.  book  UL 

By  this  Aurora  did  display  her  purple  mantle  orer  the  face  of 
kearen,  ai>d  rrery  thing  appeared  disdnctly  t which  made  Don 
Quixote  pcrccire  that  be  was  among  a Dumber  of  tall  cAensaC* 
trtei,  which  commonly  make  a great  sba4low. 

SAeUtn.  JtMn  Quirotf,  rol.  I.  p.  155. 

■ ■ ’ I mean  the  roan.  Sir, 

Ami  tlte  brown  bay  t but  for  tbe  eArimmt^nlour'J, 
Though  be  be  full  of  metal  hot,  aod  fiery, 

He  treads  weak  Id  his  pasterns. 

Afmjffugrr.  TA*  Qrt*t  Ihtkt  «/ fTvTMC*,  act  iU.  sc.  1. 

It  it  first  green,  but  when  ripe  it  toms  reliow  j then  the 
dlans,  (whose  manufacture  U is,  and  who  sell  it  cheap  to  the  Spa- 
niards,) gather  it,  and  lay  it  In  tbe  bud,  which  makes  it  soft; 
then  it  changes  to  a cAeiMf-cofeMr. 

t>*mpitT.  feysger,  Amm*,  1665. 
The  cunoiog  old  pug,  ev’ry  body  remembers, 

That  when  he  saw  eAf*nmt$  a roasting  i'tb'enibcn, 

To  sarc  his  own  bacon,  took  puss's  two  foots. 

And  so  ont  o’th 'embers  he  tickled  his  nuts. 

JifTom.  A l^ttrr  taR.tr-  £sf • 


CHEST. 


at  their  extremities,  and  wben  moved  in  any  direction  CHF-VAL- 
affording  a sort  of  hedge  of  spears.  PRIZE 

CHEVALl'ER,  1 “ Fr.  rhevaUer,  Dignifies  pro-  qheiT 

CttBva'i.Kot'9.  / pcrly,  a horseman ; one  that  rides, 
or  is  on  horseback  ; but  particularly,  and  most  com- 
moaly  a Knight,  or  Cavaher'*  Cotgrave.  See  Ca* 

TAi-tBa,  and  Cbivalby. 


And  be  that  repmentis  tiiy  name  agana 
Silnios  Kdcm,  ootabil  cAmtlrre. 

Damgtua.  JEarai/M,  book  n.,foJ.  193. 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aydt, 

And  I am  lowtcd  by  a traitor  rillaiue 
And  cannot  bclpe  the  noble  cAeualier, 

SAmAtfrmrt,  Htary  VI.  ffrrenif  PerT,  fol.  1 13. ‘D 


For  tbe  memory  and  recordyngc  of  llteyr  many  aod  tAeuaUrorut 
fisatet  dyd  geue  Um^  more  hardrnes,  than  a tbortc  dcclaratyon, 
(though  yt  hadde  bene  well  gamysbed  wytb  wordes,)  coulde  naua 
done.  SicalU.  TKmcidideOy  fol.  143. 


CHEV^E,  or  jfcfcicM ; Fr.  ocAcrrr,  pcrrfucere  ad 
CaiKVB,  I capaf  (cA^*)  ttl  finem,  say’s  Miiuhew; 
CbisVancb,  I <zd  caput  Heducere.  Skinner. 
Cbb'visancb.J  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  accomplish, 
to  finish,  and,  conseqacntly,  to  acquire,  to  obtain. 

Our  older  writers  tue  this  word  as  the  Fr.  chetfcr  j 
*'to  compass,  prevail  with,  shift  wiihul,  do  good  upon; 
also,  to  tome,  reclaim,  overrate,  brmg  in  or  under ; 
or  also  to  compound,  make  an  end,  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with.”  Cotgrave. 

And  so  ^ schrewc  mbboures  hadde  here  wUle  at  stonde, 
And  cAewe  In  here  robberi,  alte  taste  it  goy  to  gronde. 

R.  CitmmttTy  p,  94. 

ft  foyer  sorow  of  Ns  load  mykrlle  gaa  it  greue, 
t Scuttea  aod  ^ Pcibtea  Uigtder  gan  yei  « Aetir, 

0 waste  allc  Nortbumbcrland.  R.  Brvaat,  p.  7. 

Whan  wrathed  Sleaen  with  Dauid  of  Scotland, 
yat  wild  iM>t  tillc  bim  rAreen,  no  bowe  rnto  hU  hand. 

lA.  p.  111. 

Mstheu  maky  isencioD  of  a man  yat  lente 

Hu  lilrer  to  yre  mane  men.  aod  menyoge  ^t  yei  sholde 

Chaffsrc  and  <Aeat  y^  with,  in  elide  and  tn  bete. 

And  he  yat  best  laborcde.  best  whs  alowedc. 

/Very  /V^nAuutm.  f'inpM,  p.  141. 
^^’han  lirnry  herd  telle  yU  of  yat  godo  rArnryianre. 

R.  Bntnnry  p.  105. 


CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  a very  considerable 
estuary  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  North  America,  penetrating 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  westward  into  the  interior. 
It  is  full  of  IsUnds,  Aj)d  is  connected  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity with  A labyrinth  of  lakes  and  streams 
extending  oi’cr  an  almost  unexplored  region  towards 
the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Chesterfield  Inlet  lies  nearly 
upon  a parallel  between  the  sixty-third  and  sixty- 
fourth  deg^recs  of  north  latitude.  Its  shores  arc  chiefly 
frequented  by  straggling  parties  of  Eskimaux  Indians, 
and  occasionally  by  waodering  families  from  tbe  tribes 
of  the  interior. 

CHEV'AGE,  or  Cbbivagb,  in  Luis,  Fr.  chef,  a bead, 
a poll  tax  anciently  ]Mud  for  lands  held  in  villainage  } 
also  for  money  given  for  patronage.  By  Patent  8 
Edward  I.  Par.  i.  it  appears,  tliat  the  Jews  resident  in 
England  paid  three*pence  a head  Ckevage  every  Easter. 

CHEVAL  DE  FHK2E,  (tbe  Friesland  horse,  be- 
srause  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Groningen  in  that  Pro- 
vince, in  the  year  1658,)  in  Militaiy  chairs,  an  armed 
beam  of  square  timber  or  iron  used  to  defend  the 
fronts  of  camps,  breaches,  &c.  They  are  usually  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  connected  toge- 
ther by  chains,  each  beam  being  perforated  with  small 
holes  to  receive  rods  of  wood  or  iron,  pointed  sharply 

VOL.  XIX. 


y«l  cbaffaretl  w*  my  rAAv/awncr.  t-Aarrdr  ttliir  after. 

Rirra  J'ltmAmam.  Vutan,  p,  100. 
He  tellcth  hire  that  cbaffarc  is  so  ticre. 

That  nrdet  tmiste  he  make  AcAtritam-ty 
Fur  be  was  boade  in  a recogaisajure. 

To  payen  twenty  thousand  shcldes  anon. 

(■‘Amacfr.  TAr  SAipnuitutct  TaU,  r.  13259. 
Right  as  a tlicfc  maketh  bis  rAmeMwrr, 

And  mbheth  men's  gooddea  aboute, 

In  womlde  and  fclde,  where  he  goth  onte. 

(iau'tr.  Cbw/.  .yia.,  book  T.  foL  117. 
Aod  in  Kyog  Heart'  the  Sixt  dayes  bow  raged  they  as  fierce  as 
Lias  against  good  liuke  lloinfrcy  of  Gloucester,  the  k}'ngcs 
mcie  and  protertonr  of  the  mime  m tbe  kyugn  youth  aodchud- 
bod,  bernuac  that  for  him  ibev  myght  not  ska  whom  they  woold, 
aad  make  what  tAmyimwee  they  lusted. 

Tpndml.  ffisries,  foL  363. 
But  throQgb  this, 'and  other  their  alscrcauacv, 

They  otak«B  many  a wrong  chfaumnety 
Hcapiag  rp  wauea  of  wealth  and  woe, 

Tlir  fluuJs  whereitf  shall  them  ouerfiow. 

Spmrrt.  SAefktrfa  CaUndar,  Mtif, 
There  was  then  neither  sutchc  number  of  aultarca,  nor  sutcha 
cArifuffjMv  of  masses,  as  hath  bcene  sitbence. 

JfU'tR.  A Rtpiie  to  At.  Mardimgy  fob  89. 
For  apparant  U wu,  that  if  they  cAirrtJ  well  la  this  enterpriae, 
they  would  make  fouk  worke.  and  commit  soa»e  notable  carnage 
among  them.  fiaUamd,  ./atmlsmw,  fob  129. 
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CHKVtL  fliere  were  eUo  made  food  and  poliUke  Uwes  that  Parlt&ment 
M a^xiAl  rsufM!,  wbich  U the  l««Oird  vae  ot  Moory  ; aod  agmlBSt 
CHEVRON  rnlawfuU  rAim«»re«  atMl  ezcbaagi^*,  whieb  b baM«fd  vMrte- 
> , ^ Jiae^  Hrmry  m.,  foU  67. 

CirE\'EUEL,  n.  Fr.  chttre,  caprai  Fr.  chtvtreuxt 
It.  rioirerW/o  ; L&t.  f'apreolus. 

Thy  fAefriZt  conscience,  t.  e.  stretching,  pliant,  like 
kid-lcBlher. 

He  had  a ten^nM  for  euery  laofuafre  fit, 

K cieverel  cooacbncc,  aod  a aearehla|t  wit. 

Z>ray/m.  7%*  Otti. 

Tcc.  Aad  the  leaae  arte,  the  better  : bctidm,  vheo  It  ahall  be 
to  the  power  of  tJiy  r*e’rW/?con*cieoce,  to  doe  riyht,  or  wrong  at 
tby  pkaaure,  mjr  pretty  Alcibiadei. 

Ben  Jennn.  PartM/er,  act  i.  ac.  2. 

■ And  which  gntfU 

f&autflgToar  mhicinf  } the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  eluurreU  conactence,  woold  recnoe. 

If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

SMmJkefetr*.  Hmty  nit.  fol.  21S. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  arangeofbUb  in  Great  Britain, 
fanning  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  aepn- 
rating  Northumberland  from  Scotland.  This  is  a rugged 
tract  of  ground,  some  of  the  points  of  which  rise  to  a 
considerable  height ; ooe  of  them  which  is  aoen,  in 
some  directions,  at  the  distance  of  siaty  miles,  is  2680 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  low  and  fenny 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  this  range,  are  also  called 
the  CJurviot  M<>ort.  The  upland  district  produces  good 
cattle,  ami  superior  wool  to  many  of  the  other  hilly 
tracts  of  North  Britain.  It  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  free  chase,  so  much  frequented  by  both 
Scotch  and  English  gentlemen,  and  was  the  st-cnc  of 
the  noted  old  English  ballad,  called  the  C^ery  Ouue, 
which  was  founded  on  the  encounter  that  took  place 
in  1388  at  Otierbum,  between  the  families  of  Percy 
and  Douglas. 

CHE'VRON,  1 Fr.  chevron,  n kid,  from  cAecre, 

CHB'vaoN'Eu,  adj.  J capru.  A tran.svcrsc  beam  or 
rafter  of  a house  is  so  c^led  from  some  likeness  to  a 
kid  or  gout  j which  I,  says  Skinner,  am  stupid  enough 
not  to  understand. 

The  RiMqucra  »*er«  plsrrd  in  s (r^*t  runenve  ihcll , like  mother 
of  pearle,  eurloudy  msdr  to  more  »a  thuae  water*,  and  rite  with 
the  billow;  the  top  thereof  was  stock  with  a chev'rem  of  lights, 
I which,  iadented  to  tbs  proportioa  of  the  ahell,  itrook  a glmioos 
> beams  apoo  them,  at  they  were  walsd.  ooe  before  another. 

Ben  Jemeon.  Blackneet. 

Their  label*  were  of  white  cloth  of  tUver,  Iseed,  and  wrought 
curiously  betwssa,  sutable  to  the  upper  halfe  of  their  tleere*; 
whose  nether  parts,  with  ibeir  buss,  were  of  watchet  cloth  of 
silrer,  tkevren'd  all  orer  with  lace. 

Id.  /fpainswi.  A Afojfwr. 

The  CnBVROJC,  In  Heraldry,  Is  an  hononrable  ordi- 
nary descending  from  the  chief  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  coat,  like  two  rafters  of  a house  joined  together, 
or  a pair  of  compasses  half  open.  When  borne  singly  it 
should  occupy  a fifth  or  at  most  not  more  than  a third 
part  of  the  field.  Not  more  than  two  can  be  borne 
in  ooe  field.  Its  diminutives  are  the  Chevronel,  half  a 
Chevron,  and  the  Couple-cUm,  half  a Chevronel.  The 
Chevron  is  abated  when  its  apex  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  field  ; mutUated  when  it  does 
not  touch  the  cxtrexnitics ; cloven  when  the  apex  U 
cut  off ; broken  when  one  arm  is  divided  into  two  j 
couched  when  the  apex  is  turned  on  one  side  ; divided 
when  the  arms  arc  of  different  metals  or  opposed  in 
colour  ; inrtrled  when  the  apex  is  reversed.  The  old 
heralds  esteemed  the  Chevron  to  be  a symbol  either  of 
protection  or  of  constancy.  It  is  variously  explained 


as  representing  a Knight’s  spur,  the  head-dress  of  a CHEVRON 
nun,  a barrier  of  the  lists,  or  the  fence  of  a park.  — 

C HEW.  e.  

Casw,  n. 

Css'wi.NO, 

But  fir*t  be  cAcw-ccA  grela  sail  UcorlM, 

To  MiicllcD  sole. 

dtmeer.  The  hiUUr'e  Tole,  v.  36»0. 

She  Mme*  Id  inouth  the  nirsell  drye, 
the  gobbet*  cArKHST  of  krtle 
To  fheioe  her  gette,  wHh  chccfctSe  mestes, 
wa*  cbieBle  her  rrg&nlc. 

I>rmmL  Ileemee.  Smtirr,  6. 

Thus  thourbtfu]  ts  ! l.-iy,  I aawe  wy  wUhered  akia. 

How  U doth  ibew  my  dcated  cAewei  the  Se*h  was  worn  no  thys. 

And  eke  niy  lothe-leie  chepe,  tbe  petee  of  aty  right  way. 

That  opes  and  shuae*  a*  1 do  apeakc,  doe  thus  rnto  me  say- 
Smrrvy,  Horn  me  age  it  cemleiU  vHk  ku  «eenr  KettUr, 
like  to  the  cur  with  anprr  well-oear  wood, 

\t*ho  makes  hH  ketuMli  m tbe  oa'a  stall. 

And  snarletb  when  be  areth  him  take  his  food, 

Aad  yet  UU  chaps  can  them  no  hay  at  all. 

Jlrwylen.  Betague,  7. 

- They  (iiodljr  UiluLing  to  allay 

lliif  appeUic  with  gwvt,  iafcUwd  of  I'roU 
Chew'd  bittrr  ashes,  which  ih'  oficaded  taste 
M ith  apstteriog  noise  rejected. 

J'armdue  lAttt,  book  X.  1.  566. 

The  rArviiv  of  the  quickest  aad  most  biting  raUiakes.  keepsth 
them  Rwakc  liiat  are  giren  to  orermurh  drowaincase,  and  enclised 
to  the  ietbargle.  IltUlattd.  PUme,  roL  11.  fol.  311. 

CHIAMPA,  or  Tbiasipa,  more  correctly  perhaps 
Champa  or  Chsmp&wa,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese missionaries,  is  the  name  of  a small  territory, 
once  an  independent  State,  but  now  a Province  of 
Cochm-China.  It  is  sepanted  by  a chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, to  the  north  and  west,  from  Cambdja,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  tbe  Chinese  Sea.  Its 
internal  boundaries,  however,  are  very  imperfectly 
known.  It  lies  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  has  about  MO  miles  of  coast, 
with  many  sinuosities  and  some  large  bays;  hut  several 
small  islands,  together  with  rocks  and  shoals  not  far 
from  tbe  shore,  render  it  dangerous  to  appro.acb  tbe 
main  land.  Tbe  whole  country  is  mountainous,  being 
a part  of  the  declh’ity  of  the  eastern  chain  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Md-kdo,  and  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  Cambdja,  (xix.  179.)  It  Is  subdivided  into 
three  Provinces,  of  which  the  central  one  is  tbe  most 
fertile,  the  eastern  elevated  and  rocky,  and  the  western 
covert  with  wood ; but  the  whole  it  occasionally 
intersected  by  extensive  plains  of  barren  sands. 

The  inhabitants  are  cither  Cochin-Chincse,  who 
made  tliemselvcs  masters  of  this  country  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  or  Lawks,  (the  Lays  of  the  French 
navigators,)  who  appear  to  be  the  original  occupants 
of  these  countries.  (tUiinburgh  Pfuloiophical  JoameU,  ii* 
t68.)  They  are  the  Laos  of  Portuguese  writers,  and 
differ  in  character,  feature,  and  laiu;uaM  from  their 
conquerors,  who,  it  tnay  be  observed,  cadi  this  country 
Mloi',  Tri-Tri,  Chiem-t'hanho.  {Mia  PoiygloUa, 

363. ) A ruddy  complexion,  noses  iwlher  flii,  lank 
black  hair,  thin  whiskers,  and  scanty  beards,  seem  to 
indicate  some  affinity  with  tbe  Chinese  and  Tatar  race. 

They  are  said  to  be  more  humane,  industrious,  active, 
enterprising,  athletic  thsm  the  Cochin-Chincse. 

They  are  gtxxl  sailors,  and  much  occupied  in  the 
fisheries,  which  supply  abundantly  one  of  die  princip^ 
articles  of  the  little  commerce  they  carry  on.  Their 
forests  furnish  the  best  kalambak  wood,  {Aquilaria 
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CHIAMPA  Agalloeha,)  the  llg’ti'oloes  celebmted  for  iU  fragrance 
even  in  the  tlD»c  of  Mo#e»,  (Sumb.  xxir.6,)aa()  nni- 
CHMC^.  esteemed  intheenet.  (Lourciro,  Ft.  Coehui-Citi- 

fiese,  268.)  It  was  formerly  imported  from  Cbiompa 
by  the  Chinese,  who  sent  some  ships  winually  for  that 
article  and  for  gold,  which  they  obtained  in  gr^  purity. 

The  Chauap4vnns  seem  to  be  in  a great  measure 
nigratory,  arc  idMtemious  in  their  diet,  but  fond  of 
iotoaieating  U<fUors  ; and.  In  religion,  worshippers  ol 
Bndd’ha,  whose  faith  seems  to  have  been  established 
at  a very  early  period,  among  their  namesakes  the 
Lawhs.  on  the  north'Castern  confines  of  the  Berman 
Empire.  {/4siat.  Acs.  x.  260.)  and  may  perhaps  have 
been  diffused  from  thence  as  from  a ceutre.  over  the 
snrrounding  countries. 

Modem  Vnioeraoi  Hietory,  vii.  4*i4  ; Staunton's  Chi- 
ncsc  Emboisy ; De  la  Busacb^re's  Statirrifuc  du  7’unJkw. 
1812. 

CHIAOLjS,  or  Cbiaocz,  is  a French  comiptioo  of 
the  Turkish  word  OidwA,  or  Chdx>uth,  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Messengers  or  (ientlemen  Ushers  in  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Signor.  Their  office  partakes  both  of 
a civil  and  a military  character,  and  they  act  as  the 
heralds  and  messengers  of  the  Empire.  There  are 
three  distinct  bodies  which  bear  this  title : 1.  The 
ZidmttU  or  GtdikU  Chduih  Aghd^lar  or  Gentlemen 
Ushers  } 2.  the  Civil ; and  3.  the  Military  Cli&ushcs. 

1.  T^  first,  about  thirty  in  number,  hold  tidmeU 
or  feudal  estates  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  arc  con- 
sidered as  persons  of  high  rank,  which  U not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  others.  As  it  was  their  business 
to  make  known  the  SnltAn's  commaiMts  and  resolutions, 
they  used  to  be  sent  abroad  on  foreign  embassies,  just 
as  the  Cap{’j(*  were  employed  in  similar  uaiaetoas  at 
home.  They  were  formerly  the  only  officers  ever  sent 
to  foreign  Courts  > but  that  is  now  no  longer  the  case. 
They  still  however  ride  before  the  Grand  Signor,  in 
solemn  processions,  bearing  a sort  of  mace  or  club, 
their  badge  of  office,  on  their  shoulders,  'fhej.  as  well 
as  the  other  corps  of  Ch&dshes,  are  under  the  orders 
of  the  Chdush'bdihi,  (Head  of  the  Cbddshes.)  or 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

S.  The  Civil,  or  D(v4n  Ch&dshes.  to  the  number  of 
630.  are  the  immediate  agents  of  the  ChAdsh-bAshf, 
who  are  appointed  to  put  his  orders  in  execution.  It 
is  their  business  to  bring  the  parties  in  any  suit  into 
Court,  and  to  attend  as  long  as  the  cause  is  pending. 
The  sentence,  (ihfss.)  when  pronounced,  is  always  de* 
Uvered  in  writing  to  the  Cli46ah  in  attendance.  Their 
Ametions  therefore  resemlde  those  of  our  Sheriff's  offi* 
eera.  They  are  divided  into  forty  eompaaies,  (fruiiih,) 
each  of  which  has  fifteen  men,  and  is  comaaiKlcd  by 
a HuUh-bdMkd^^  Two  of  these  compames  are  on 
Aity  every  day  | one  about  the  SultAns  person,  the 
ocher  at  the  Porte,  to  execute  aay  commiseion  which 
nay  occur.  The  remaioing  thirty  are  muUm,  or 
expectants,  who  receive  no  salary. 

S.  The  idilitary  Cbidsbes  are  the  messeagera  and 
aapnritois  of  the  Pdshds,  and  their  chief  is  the  Bd$h 
Chidsb,  who  is  also  Commander  of  the  fifth 
fcghnent,  of  the  Janissaries.  Ue  attends  to  pre* 
seat  petitioQs  in  the  IMvAn  of  their  Aghh,  mus* 
ters  them  in  the  court  of  the  Sersglio,  when  they 
receive  their  pay.  Each  regiment  also  has  its  own 
CbAdsh.  (the  Ortd-Chdu$h,)  who  attends  at  the  exe* 
cation  or  panishmeat  of  any  offenders  belonging  to  the 
Corps,  at  the  military  receive  pucushment  in  private. 


and  are  never  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  a public  CUtAOUl 
exposure. 

I’be  other  Ch^dshes  of  note,  are  the  Kkah*T‘j{ 

Chiush  or  Court  Herald,  who  announces  the  arrix'al  ^ 
of  the  members  of  the  J>iv4n,  (Pri\y  Council;)  the 
Cdbiihuz  Cbfiush,  or  Imperial  Guide,  who  leads  the 
way  in  all  solemn  processions ; and  (be  UdJ-jl,  or 
Stldm  Chiush,  who  shouts  out  **  God  e the  King 
whenever  the  SoltAu  mounts  or  dismounts  from  his 
horse. 

Kycaut's  Prtteni  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  i Ham* 
mers  OmojiucAai  Reicia  StaaUverfiiSsung , u.  54,  120. 

203,  242. 

Cniaoua-aasHr,  or  the  Head  of  the  Cliddshes,  is  a 
member  of  the  Divio,  who  unites  the  functions  of  an 
Earl  Marshal  and  Minister  of  Police.  All  causes,  civil 
and  criminal,  come  under  his  cognizance,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  have  the  sentence  of  the  law  executed  upon 
convicted  offenders.  The  case  is  hud  before  him  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  referred  by  bis  order,  or 
that  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the  proper 
Court  of  Justice,  the  sentence  of  which  be  afterwards 
causes  to  be  put  into  execution.  In  more  important 
causes,  the  sentence  must  be  countersigned  with  (be 
word  suA.  (it  is  right.)  by  the  Grand  A'ezlr,  before  it 
is  delivered  over  to  the  Ch4usb-bish{.  In  (be  absence 
of  the  Grand  Vezlr,  this  Minister  also  ocu  as  his  sub* 
stitute  in  all  business  belonging  to  the  Police,  as  the 
KiajH  Beg  does  in  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Be6-c/widi'  in  those  of  the  foreign  department.  Oa 
Court-days  be  holds  his  own  Div^  before  that  of 
the  Grand  Vezlr  begins ; and  afterw*ards  takes  bis 
seat  on  the  bench  at  Uut  MiniKler's  left  hand,  to 
make  an  abBtract  of  the  business  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  assist  the  V'ezlr  in  forming  his  decisions.  The  360 
ChAfishes,  of  whom  he  is  the  chief,  are  the  executors 
of  his  orders  in  all  law-suits  or  other  judicial  causes  ; 
but,  as  bead  of  the  Police,  he  can  command  the  assist* 
once  of  all  Police-officers,  such  as  the  Mnhzir  Aghd, 
or  Issuer  of  Summonses,  the  Atat’bdtk(,  or  Com- 
mander of  the  nightly  watch,  and  the  Subdsb(  or  High 
Constable,  who  are  bound  to  give  him  aid  in  a|>pre* 
bending,  transportuig.  executing,  and  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  criminals  delivered  over  to  him  by  the 
law.  llie  military,  however,  can  only  be  punished  by 
their  own  Mtfistrales.  The  ChAush-b4sbl  has  also  in 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  the  management  of  the 
MdiikSuh  or  lands  held  for  life  on  a quit  rent  to  the 
Crown,  provided  the  berils  or  grants  ha^*e  been 
over  to  the  actual  possessors  by  a voluntary  tranifcr. 
(ftrdghat.) 

His  inferior  officers  are.  1.  the  Cbiush-iur-kd/iAt  or 
l^rst  Clerk  of  (he  D1v4d  } 2.  the  CbAi!ish-/ar-es>iiW,  or 
chief  of  the  Cbiushes  attached  to  the  Divin  ; 3.  the 
ChAdsh-6diki  kvsrAddW.  the  ChAush-bdshi's  Treasurer 
aadSecrelary.  who baschargeofhis papers,  and  reccivea 
his  dues.  L e.  ten  per  cent,  from  subjects,  and  two  per 
cent,  from  foreigners,  on  the  value  of  the  property 
disputed  or  recovered.  The  Treasurer  himself  receives 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  sums  paid  into  his  bands  ou  the 
Cbi^b-hAshTs  account. 

V'oii  Hanuucr's  OstnoAiscAn  Reich$  Slaatstrr/auung, 

Our  English  verb,  to  Chouse,  is  supposed  (o  have 
originated  in  a partknlar  application  of  this  Turkish 
name.  CAaasA.  See  Cboi'sk. 

CULWENNA.  a small  District  and  Town  of 
3 Y 2 
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CHIA*  bardy,  belonging  to  Austria,  ami  included  in  the  dele- 
VENNA.  gation  of  Sonilrio.  It  is  pituiited  at  the  foot  of  the 
“ KluEtiAn  Alps,  north  of  Lake  Como,  and  is  about 
CHICANE.  miles  long  and  eighteen  browl.  Thepopu- 

lation  is  nearly  IH.otK),  who  are  Homan  Catholics. 
From  the  situation  of  the  County,  for  such  is  the  title 
of  this  tjnall  tract,  its  surface  necessarily  partakes  of 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  adjacent  regions.  It  U,  however, 
fertile  in  wine  and  jmstures,  and  being  sheltered  by 
the  Alps  on  the  north,  the  cliinale  is  w arm  and  genial. 
Much  wine  an<l  silk  is  raised,  but  the  com  grown  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  are  supplied  from  the  surrounding  districts,  in 
exchange  for  cattle,  wine,  and  silk.  Cbiavenna  is  also 
the  name  of  the  chief  town  in  this  County.  It  is  situ- 
nted  iwrtly  at  the  foot,  and  jiartly  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  about  thirty-eight  railea  north  of  Como,  'fixe 
chief  object  of  curiosity  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
its  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  but  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Grisons,  as  a 
place  almost  impregnable.  The  principal  trailc  of 
Chiavenna  is  in  raw  silk,  and  stone  pots  made  in  the 
Ticinity.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  nearly  3000. 
l,atitudc  N.  and  longitude  9°  29^  E. 

CHICA,  (Peruvian,)  one  of  the  various  and  most 
nerally  known  names  of  a peculiar  iutoxicating 
verage  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Spanish 
America,  and  generally  produced  from  maize,  or  In- 
dian com,  (zca  mai*,)  erroneously  called  Turkey  wheat, 
which  plant  was  well  known  in  America  when  Co- 
lumbus 6rsl  arrived  there.  This  universal  bex’erageon 
the  Andes,  is  made  by  steeping  the  corn  in  water  until 
it  germinates,  when  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  subjected 
to  fire,  ground  to  powder#  and  then  put  in  jars  with 
certain  proportions  of  water  according  to  the  desired 
strength,  and  left  to  ferment,  which  it  does  in  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  highly  intoxicating,  but  diuretic  j 
and  ns  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  unacquainted  with 
those  dreadful  maladies  of  the  urinary  organs,  which 
affiict  other  nations,  this  exemption  has  been  attributed 
to  the  use  of  Chica.  In  Chili  (his  drink  goes  by  the 
name  of  ulpo  and  rherchan ; but  the  Indians  of  that 
country  make  another  intoxicating  lk|Uor  from  the 
quinua,  (tAeno/w>rfiMta,)  and  the  Perovians  also  manu- 
facture Chica  from  quinuas  and  canaguas : but  (he 
most  favourite  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  is  pulque  or 
a thick  ropy  juice  which  flows  from  a wounded  agave 
or  maguey,  (American  aloe,)  and  is  afterwards  fer- 
mented. This  spirit  being  the  great  beverage  of  the 
Indians  and  lower  orders  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  from  which  the  revenue  of  the  State 
is  derived.  The  use  of  this  intoxicating  liquor  appears 
to  have  been  generally  known  before  the  discovery  of 
America.  Benzoni,  in  his  Hutoria  del  Mondo  A'uodo, 
1596,  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it,  by  the  Indians  of  Hispaniola,  and  says  they 
called  it  Oticltia  t he  describes  it  os  prepared  by  the 
females  in  a manner  very  similar  to  that  disgusting 
mode  described  by  Captain  Cook,  of  making  the  eaoa 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

CHI'CANE,  V.  Fr.  cMraner,  to  wrangle,  to  pet- 
ChiVank,  r.  / tifog  it ; to  spoil  or  perplex  a cause 
Chi^caxer,  y with  crafty  and  litigious  pleadings. 

Cui'cANEav,  iCotCTavc. 

Cbi'canixo,  ».  1 Menage,  without  deciding,  pro- 
duces the  Gr.  Strai'ot,  a Sicilian,  and  Ausviao?,  iitiirm 
ttelctor.  The  former  because  the  Sicilians  were  noto- 


rious for  their  treachery,  and  skill  in  deception.  Wach-  CHICAMB. 
ter  gives  the  same  origin,  (re.  Sfcavot,)  to  the  French  — 
itcuRCRr,  or,  ns  they  now  write  it,  cAicaNvur  j and 
the  Ger.  tchwicken,  decipere^  deductre,  dtpravare ; A.  S. 
stcican,  to  betray,  to  deceive,  to  seduce.  The  Editor 
of  Menage  is  inclined  to  consider  the  A.  S.  svicaa  aa 
the  just  etymology. 

To  All  this,  tbc  court  of  France,  after  some  drltiT*,  consented  t 
bnt  that  tpiril  of  cAienne  and  injustice,  Uvat  bad  rclfucd  ao  lonf 
in  Uiat  cunrt,  did  tUll  appear  in  crenr  alcp  tbat  was  made  t for 
they  ouule  use  of  rqiilrocaJ  term*,  in  every  paper  tbat  «u  ciiCcred 
In  their  oarac. 

JJurnrt.  OvnTimrt.  Jfillittm  I//,  1696. 

Tbcae  will  tot  believe,  llial  when  all  Cbriatcndun)  vras  at  peace, 

Such  a war  c<Htld  be  bcpvn  ncreiy  upon  a ekittintf  a1>out  the  loss 
of  a ship  or  two  so  many  years  sutce. 

Sir  H'm,  Trmflt,  Ijiirr  /•  .Src  TVmpfc. 

Hi*  anper  c*»i»cd  blm  to  dr#tmy  the  greatest  part  of  ihr«e 
reports;  and  only  ’to  preserve  »nch  a*  durorcred  nwwt  of  tba 
ckimurry  and  futility  of  the  practice.  jtrbMtkmnt. 

Mr  Lord,  were  1 gircu  to  cHemninfi  as  you  call  my  being  ttopt 
by  fault*  of  grammar  tbat  disturb  the  seuc,  and  make  the  dis- 
course incoherent  auJ  uointcUigible,  if  we  are  to  lake  it  from  the 
words  at  ibcy  arc,  1 sWuld  not  irant  matter  enutiyh  for  auch  an 
exercise  of  my  pen. 

/-wAc.  Stnnd  Rfjdy  /a  tke  fli#Aoj»  0/  Wwrtttttr. 

There  bare  been.  Sir,  and  there  arc,  many  who  choose  to  chi- 
cawc  with  their  situation,  rather  than  be  iaitrucled  by  it. 

Uurkc,  On  A‘ct>n«wi<a/  Rtfnrm. 

I am  innocent,  gentlemen,  of  the  darkneas  and  nneertainty  of 
your  science.  1 never  darkened  it  with  abu»ed  and  contradictory 
notions,  nor  confounded  it  vrltb  chkeant  and  sophistry. 

li.  V%ndic0ti0n  nf  S'alnrtl  d'ociWy. 

Are  they  aot  the  identical  men,  who,  from  the  base  and  sordid 
vires  wbicB  belonged  to  thrlr  original  place  and  situaliun,  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  crimes ; snd  from  the  dlrllcBt,  lowest,  most 
fraudulent,  and  roost  knavish  of  cMcanert^  ascended  In  the  scale  of 
robbery,  sacrilege,  and  assjusinatlon  in  all  its  forms,  till  at  last 
they  had  imbrued  their  impious  bands  in  the  Uuml  of  their 
aoTcrcign  ? 74.  On  a lUgicUe  Ptmet. 

CHICIIE,  Fr.  niggardly.  Duchat  thinka  from  Lat. 

itcctu,  dry. 

Llvrth  more  at  ease  and  more  as  rich 
Than  doctb  l»e  tbat  is  rAirAr. 

Cknmctr.  The  Homanni  «f  the  tv\. 

CHICHESTER,  a City  and  the  See  of  a Bishop 
which  forms  a County  of  itself,  though  it  is  generally 
reputed  to  be  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  is  laid  down  by  Horsley  in  bis 
UintTary,  as  the  Capital  of  the  British  Hegni.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saxons  under  Ella,  but  was  rebuilt  by  his  son  Cissa, 
who  named  it  after  himself,  and  fixed  his  abode  there. 

The  Episcopal  See  which  had  existed  at  SeUca  for  300 
years,  was  removed  to  Chichester  soon  after  the  Nor* 
roan  Conquest.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  it  has 
returned  two  Members  to  l*arUament.  It  esptmsed 
the  Royal  cause  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  the  First  • 
reign,  and  withstood  the  siege  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  under  Sir  William  Waller  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

ITte  city  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Pelham  family. 

'l*he  river  Lavant  washes  Chichester  on  oil  sides 
but  the  north,  and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  ao  ana 
of  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  much  ob- 
structed. and  (be  trade  of  the  City  is  on  that  account 
inconsiderable.  Midi  was  at  one  lime  largely  prepared 
here,  and  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Chichester 
possessed  almost  a inono|X)ly  of  needle-making. 

The  town  consists  of  four  principal  streets  meeting 
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cm-  inscommoncenlre,which»§tnftrked  byabeautifulCroas 
CUESTER*  cr^tet]  in  the  reiCT  Edward  IV.  ITic  Cathedral  la 
“ dedirated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  originally  built 
CHlCiC  ^ at  the  time  of  the  aboverocntioned  translation  of  the 
5^,  The  first  Church  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
a second  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  U was 
much  damaged  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
north-west  tower,  which  was  battered  dovm  daring 
tbe  siege,  has  never  been  rebuilt.  Within  its  walls  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Poet  Collins,  and  in  the 
adjoining  cloister  lie  those  of  Chillingworth.  Tlie 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  tbe  Cathedral : length 
from  cast  to  west,  including  the  Lady  Chapel,  410 
feet } of  the  transept,  2^7  feet  j breadth  of  the  choir 
and  east  side,  G2  feet } of  the  nave  and  aUlcs,  92  feet  j 
height  of  the  vaulting,  63  feet  i of  the  spire,  297  feet  j 
of  The  bell  tower,  which  is  detached  from  the  church, 
towards  the  north-west,  120  feet.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a Dean,  Precentor,  Chancellor,  Treasurer, 
two  Archdeacons,  thirty  Prebendaries,  four  of  whom 
are  Canons  Residentiary,  and  four  Vicars. 

Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  Chi- 
chester and  its  neighbourhood.  I'bere  are  seven  Parish 
Churches  within  the  city  : All  Saints,  a Curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; tbe  Rectories  of 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Martin,  and  Saint  Clave,  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Dean  of  Chichester ; the  Vicarage  of 
St.  Peter  the  Great,  in  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
tbe  Rectory  of  St.  Peter  tbe  Great,  in  that  of  tbe  King; 
and  the  Rectory  of  St.  Pancras.  The  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  destroyed  during  the  siege.  Popula- 
tion, in  1821,  7d63.  Distant  sutty-ooe  miles  south- 
east from  London. 

CHICK,  r.  *1  Chuc,  (says  Junius,)  is  the 

Chick,  h.  ( call  of  the  cock  to  the  hens, 

Chi'ckbn,  >when  he  has  found  a grain  of 

CaiVKBN-aaora,  I corn.  See  the  Example  from 
Chi^ckek-oeaktso.  J Chaucer,  A'banes  Prk4tcs  Taie, 
in  V.  Chuck.  Wachtcr  thinks  the  A.  S.  ctcen;  Dutch, 
kicken}  Gcr.  kucklein  } and  English,  chicken,  arc  from 
the  some  source,  viz.  the  call  of  tbe  cock.  The  inter- 
change of  c or  k and  ch,  is  continual  in  onr  old  lan- 
guage. 

H«r  fl«sb  tender  as  Us  rAirA. 

CAnmeer,  The  »f  the  R»$t,  fol.  119. 


A coke  they  hsdden  iritk  hent  for  the  aonei, 

To  boUe  the  eAiekau  sntl  Uve  msric  bonex. 

Id.  Tht  T.  360. 

JemulcRi,  JeruMilein  that  aleeat  the  prophetU  sad  atooest  hen, 
thst  bm  lent  to  thee  ; liou  sfte  wolde  1 vedre  to^rUier  thi  cbtldren 
as  an  henne  grderiib  here  tkykfm  nnder  hir  wragia  and  thou 
wolilcat  not?  WkU/.  .Vs/Meir,  ch.  xatil. 

Jmw«)ein,  Jemralem  whicbe  kylle»t  prophetea,  and  atonert 
them  wbirb  are  tent  to  the  s bow  often  would  1 haiie  gntlicred 
thy  cb»ldr«  logrtlicr,  a*  y*  Uenne  gatbereth  brr  cAtcAriu  Twler 
her  wynges,  but  ye  would  imt. 

lUkif,  1561.  MitHkev,  ch.  zziii. 

By  the  twentie  daie.  ftf  the  f(r»  h*  atined.)  ye  ahall  heare  tbe 
tkicA*  to  peepe  wiaiin  the  rerie  alwtl  t from  tliat  time  forward. 
It  begtOMClU  to  pliimn  and  gather  feathers  ; and  in  thU  manner 
lietii  wltiim  the  shell,  the  head  resting  upoo  the  riglit  foot,  and 
tbe  tame  bead  under  tbe  right  wing. 

HclUtnd.  Ptuue,  fol,  298. 

Letter*  came  from  Q.  Minutio*  the  propretour  out  of  tbe  Bru- 
tlana  eountrvy,  that  llicre  wa*  a eolt  foled  »rilh  6re  feet,  and  three 
cAicbeM  hatched  with  three  feet  a piece.  td.  Lirim,  p.  810. 

While  met!  were  holly  disputing  whether  tbe  thick  was  first 
formed  of  tbs  yulke  or  the  white,  our  exccUeet  Harrej'  made  It 


evident,  (which  oar  own  obserratioas  bare  confinned  to  as,)  that  CHICK, 
it  is  made  of  ueitber,  but  of  the  cicatricula  or  speck  that  appears  _ 

00  the  coal  of  the  yolk.  CHIDK 

Boyle.  Of  Mm'i  grft  lgnormmct,c»4.\(i. wtC.U 
Scouring  the  watch  gruwi  out  of  fashion  wit, 

Now  we  set  up  for  tiltiug  io  the  pit 
iVhere  ’lit  asreed  bullies,  fhickeu.hfnrttd, 

To  fight  (be  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Xyryden.  t^rotogue  to  Ike  SpmMiak  Frymr. 

The  Druids,  as  srell  as  the  Etruseaa  aud  Roman  priesthood, 
attended  with  diHgeDce  tbe  flight  of  birds,  the  pecking  of  rAirAmr, 
and  the  entrails  tl*eir  animal  sacrifices. 

Bwrke.  An  Airidgruoent  of  EngliiA  IfUtety,  book  L cKU. 

Tliey  form  intrigues  with  no  aian's  wife  or  daughter, 

Aad  Uve  on  pudding,  ckickcn'kro4k  and  water. 

^enyiw.  Uormtii,  EpittU,  1.  book  H.  imittttd, 

CHIDE,  o A.  S.  cidan,  contendere,  rixari,  o6- 

CsiDB,  n.  tjurgare,  merepart,  to  cooteod,  to 

Cai^osa,  I strive,  to  chide,  to  brawle.  Somner. 
CBrioBSTn,  > As  now  used  it  h 
Cbi'dbebss,  i To  censure  harshly,  to  rebuke,  to 
Cbi'oing,  n.  1 reprove,  to  blame,  to  quarrel  with. 
Cbi'dikoly.  ^And  also, 

To  make  the  noise  of  any  one  chiding  or  quarrelling. 

yo  be  to  yrs  halle  com,  be  ckydde  and  made  hym  wro^. 

/t  Ghnersier,  p.  390. 

And  yf  he  ekide  o}er  ebatere.  bym  cbyvyy  ye  wonae. 

Piert  Piomkman,  f’itiom,  p.263. 

So  faretb  it  by  a ckiding  wif ; If  »be  ckid*  him  not  in  o place, 
aba  wol  ckide  him  in  another ; and  therefore,  better  is  a mortal 
of  bred  with  joye,  than  an  bous  filled  ful  of  dcUres  with  (hiding, 
eayth  Solomoa.  CAnueer.  The  Ptrionet  Tak,  val.  U.  p.  338. 

For  often  lyme,  of  his  ckidyngt. 

He  bringeth  to  boos  suche  tydinge 
That  maketh  warre  at  bedd^  heade. 

Cmtcv.  Conf.  Am.,  book  tU.  foL  50. 

Nor  there  u nothing  that  so  soone  casteth  tbe  mind  of  the 
basband  from  his  wife,  ns  doth  murh  smiding  and  chiding,  and 
her  miwbeuout  tongue,  which  SolonKin  likrnctb  vnto  a dropping 
and  runing  house  roofe  in  the  winter,  because  that  both  driuetn 
y*  man  forthe  at  the  dore. 

Ftrrt,  JnttriKiion  of  Ckriition  ITvinew,  R.  1. 

For  tn  the  dai  snynge  he  apperidc  to  hem  ckidyng*,  and  he  ac- 
cord Ide  hem  in  pec*  and  aridr,  men  ghe  hen  hrilbem,  whi  noyca 
ghe  ech  otblre  } Hlctif.  The  Dtdit  of  ApotU$,  ch.  vlL 

Mm  must  roqneren,  (Uiia  is  min  assent,) 

Wbetlor  site  he  wise  and  sobre,  or  dronkc  lewe, 

Or  proud,  or  elle*  other  wain  a shrew, 

A chidtiter,  or  a wastour  of  thy  good. 

Chaucer.  Tkt  klarckantet  Taic,  v.  9409. 

If  one  be  fnl  of  wanUmesse 
Another  is  a ckidcreaae. 

Jd.  The  Hammmat  of  tkc  Root,  ful.  130. 

Amoneste  bem  to  be  not  fnl  of  ekidymy,  but  temporal,  sebew- 
yng  al  myldnc*M  to  alle  men.  »Vr/i/.  fWmoi,  eb.  bl. 

Tnllie  mttetghing  agaiast  Catiline  that  Romalne  rcbell,  begin- 
netb  his  oration  chidingty,  quntioning  with  Catiline  of  Uussorie. 

Hhkon.  The  arteof  Rketorit/ur,  187. 

Petk.  Not  her  that  ekidet.  Sir,  at  any  band  I pray. 

TaAMO.  I louc  no  ekidert,  Blr. 

Skakepear*.  Turning  of  the  Shrew, 

If  that  ye  winds  would  hear 
A voire  surpassing  far  Ainphran’slyre, 

Your  furious  chidtng  stay, 

Ivrt  Zephyr  unly  trvatlie, 

Aud  with  ber  tresacs  play. 

Drumtaond.  Sonad,  36. 

God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace. 

Turn  U9,  aod  usmtorv. 

Thine  indignation  cau&e  to  cease 
Toward  us,  and  chide  no  owre. 

Mikon.  Pmim,  Isziv, 
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lltft  TO  both  IDefaU  and  *o  lahttinaii.  that  H mi^t  h«Tf 
bevR  that  aome  aottre  would  Ii«tc  brea  taken  of  it.  But 

Kirk  was  oul;  tkid  for  it  ; and  it  was  said  that  be  had  a parti- 
cular order  for  soom  military  cxccntiou  { so  that  ba  could  only 
be  cAuf  for  tbt  maaocr  of  U. 

BvrmH,  Own  TimtM.  Jtmtt  tL  ^nnn,  i6aS. 


h%  cbddrcD  shonld  be  reir  seldom  corrected  bj  blow* ; so>  I 
thiob*  £requcat»  and  espccaaliy,  pasaioaate  thiding  of  almoat  as 
til  conacquroce.  It  lessens  the  autbority  of  tbe  parenU,  sad  the 
respect  of  the  cUld.  Ltdu.  O^iSdureriM,  sec.  77. 

Oh  1 if  my  threstniDff  slas  were  |^ae« 

And  death  had  lost  his  sting, 

I could  iarite  tbe  angel  on, 

Aad  riidr  his  la^  wieg* 

WiUt*,  The  WtUtmt  dfcjmgrr. 


Imsgiuatioa  lays  him  dow  ■ 

AUeadre  !a  his  siry  mood, 

To  every  osannor  of  tbe  wood  t 
Tbe  bee  in  yonder  ftowery  nook ; 

Tbe  chidi»g$  of  the  headloDg  brook. 

CHIEF,  adj, 

Cnisr,  tt. 

Chicp, 

Cai'Eruov, 

Chi'eplkss, 

Cbi^efly, 

Cni'ersHiP, 

Cni'itrTAix, 

Cm'KrTAiNar, 

Cat^KrTAlMSKIP, 

Cmi'bfty, 

Cm^KPrKBT. 

RemeTDs  were  wyboot  cjL/,  dyKomfortd  hfl  were 
And  to  spradde  hem  ber  aad  >rr. 

iL  ClbwcejSiT,  p.  912* 


Fr.  ehe/ ; It.  capo,*  Lai.  copsf; 
the  head.  See  Cfiitvs. 

Capitol,  prirtcipol  •,  boTing  the 
Clipper  port,  the  eminent  or  con- 
s)>icuouA  sUtioo,  tlic  overlooking, 
imwogenieot,  guidance,  or  coo- 
duct. 


Aad  ckymed  him  for  ^ rd<f>  of  west  sod  of  cst. 

B.  BmuUf  p.  IP. 

te  food  be  ^re  damyseles,  gent  aid  fair  ynowg, 

^t  Ilomber  with  bym  br^te,  U>  ^ on  ys  forte  drew, 
pal  waa  of  bea  cAeumf/ya,  and  ^ kynge’s  diigtsr  was 
Of  GeroMak.  JL  GUmcettar,  p.  94. 

Sittben  ich  sm  ^ure  alre  befd.  kb  sm  tourcslrv  brie 
A nd  holy  chwrcm  the/  help,  aitd  fhi/teym  of  ^ eomuae. 

Birft  /^fombsuta.  Flstefi,  p.  391. 


Albeit  that  they  kepSe  abstynsure  of  werre  in  Gtree,  yet  they 
mada  on  arnuye  of  two  beadred  shippes,  as  well  of  theyrs,  as  of 
theyr  coenpaygayoni,  wberof  Cyasoa  was  thfrf  capytayae. 

.VkW&.  Thmcididet,  fuL  37. 

Anhnattaghesyde.  those  that  were  chefe  of  my  nerest  kynae, 
to  be  conatfuatia  bis  servyce.  Tbys  rebells  be  aot  wont  to  ds. 
JRfnwf.  Brctnlt,  rot.  ill.  p.  1.  LeU.  fa  Oemwslt. 

B«i  thitftif  wonMH  sboen, 
and  follow  mine  aduke. 

If  not,  thos  msyn  parbapa  la  proufe 
of  follic  bcare  tbe  price. 

Thrlrratfr.  DtMfnHtt  of  B'omtn  tAat  oJXare  and  /are  nef. 

And  if  eo  fall,  the  rArMrofn  he  take 
On  eytber  side  or  dies  sletb  kU  make. 

No  longer  ihal  the  tnumeyngc  y1a»t 

CUarer.  7%e  KmighSet  TmU,  T.  3357. 

Now  It  ia  behoTclT  to  tellea  wluche  been  dedty  slanes,  that  is 
to  soy  ehufrtmimea  of  sianei. 

Id.  TJu  Ptruntt  Tolt,  roL  tl.  p.  311. 

— But,  In  chiefs  regard 

Voor  owne  deere  safcgmrd  j whose  stale,  stodv  hard, 

I,est  *ufF»*rancc  scl«  you. 

C*v~.it  j/.wr-.  OJy.,.,.  bool  iTili  fol.  273. 


Be  well  aware,  bow  ye  tbe  same  (men's  hcartaj  do  ne. 

That  pride  do  not  to  tyrsany  you  lift  { . 

Least,  if  Bkcn  you  of  cruelty  accuse,  ' 

He  foom  you  take  tbat  cAS/edaww  wbieb  ye  do  abase:. 

apemtr.  Fmem  ^mwe,  book  vi.  eon.  t).  st.  L 
And  ehiedf  Aon,  O spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Befors  sit  tcaspin  ih'npright  brnrt  and  purs, 
lastruct  sue,  for  thou  koow'st. 

HiUon.  Paradut  /.o/f,  book  i.  L 17* 

Hs  shcnsld  kaae  remembred  that  S.  Paulea  ckufeiie  amOgst  tbs 
ApoaCles,  consisted  not  in  bsuing  any  authoride  or  domioioa 
ouer  the  rest,  bot  !n  labouring  and  tuAriag  more  than  the  rest, 
aad  ID  gifts  oiore  execUeni  ihu  the  rest. 

r.a  to  irufgiA,  foL  4sa. 

Eotberike  with  tosiwe  was  driotn  to  retire  out  of  tbe  cowatrfe, 
aad  la  letnme  la  his  owns  hosss  i and  left  tbechf^Me  which  Iw 
ilrmeninH  HstowAed.  Ceaparsf  qf  IreUtkd,  book  L ch.  >L 

Owl  then  it  oiurbt  orrsrftdem  to  be  obaerod,  that  besidaa 
seeds  of  natueml  rcligloB  sown  in  mas's  nuud  at  tba  emtioa,  ha 
wu  also  endowed  with  certain  superaatural  gifu  aad  powers,  la 
which  bis  perfection  rAie/tf  consisted,  and  wlUouC  which  his  na- 
tural powers  were  of  theuMlres  iaou^ieiit  to  tbe  attaiameut  of 
aa  hcnrcaly  immortaUtT. 

Sg.  BtUL  iMtcmtnt,  3.  r»Lg. 

For  by  this  Bma  the  rouSed  bear, 

Attack'd  by  tk'eaemy  I'lh'  rear, 

Fiodiag  tbrir  aussber  grew  too  gresA 
Fur  him  to  make  a safe  retreat, 

Like  a bold  chif/taiA  fac'd  abniit- 

ifmdihrmt,  part  L esa.  3. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  It  was  ihamcfal  for  the  cA>4>/to  be  sur- 
passed in  ralour  by  hks  companions ; shanefol  for  the  coerpa- 
aioos  aot  to  equal  Um  ralowr  of  the  cM^. 

Gthtow.  Dedim  mmd  FmU,  4>c.  ck.  Ix. 

But  immbeis  of  iadusSrlous  hands 

A astton's  wealrii  Is  osaamd  : aumbers  raist 
Warm  emulalioo  t where  that  rirtus  dwells, 

Hiere  will  be  traSc's  scat. 

/>yer.  The  FVrrcr,  book  ItL 

Tbs  vapour  mild  o’er  each  esmmittee  crept  ^ 

Uobnlih'd  treaties  in  each  oflee  slept  j 
And  thie/ne  armies  doe'd  out  the  campaiga ! 

Aad  asrisi  yawa'd  for  orders  on  the  mais. 

Ptpe’e  Poemt.  The  Dmmtimd,  book  ir.  L dl5. 

Aboet  die  time  of  the  Refomation,  many  Aipish  Bisbopa  of 
this  kingdom  made  long  leases  aad  fee-lkram  of  great  |«rt  of  their 
laadg,  reserving  very  iaconaiderBble  rests,  aonwtiinea  only  a 
thie/rf.  Swift.  Argvmr»$t  agauut  the  pewtr  of  Buhoft, 


It  Is  by  this  principle  [sympstbyl  chieftg  that  poetry,  printlc^, 
aad  sUbctlng  arta,  irmaefusc  their  pamioat  from  one  breast 
to  aaotfacr.  and  areofteacspableof  grafting  addigbt  oo  wretebed- 
nass,  misery,  aad  death 

Bmke.  Om  the  SaHim*  mmd  BewmUfml, 

It  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Gmcber,  who 
cocM  Mr.  Barwell  ia  chitfehip  of  Dacca,  In  a letter  dated  29th 
April  1775,  declares  tbfit  he  paid  to  the  committee  of  Circait 
li^iMO  rupees  aa  tbeir  profit  oo  a single  sslt  farm. 

Jd,  On  the  A^eire  tf  htdim. 

Aa  ohl  geatkmaa  deUghriag  blsuelf  with  the  recoUcctfou  of 
batter  days,  reialed,  that  forty  years  ago,  a ehiefimin  walked  out 
atlsndsd  by  leu  or  twelve  foUoweis,  with  tkrlr  orma  rattling. 

Jekneen.  A Jonmey  to  the  WeAem  laUndt. 

The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  dispnted  the  ekeeftmiMrp  of 
the  clan  with  Maeleod  of  Skit. 

Jatmeem.  Letter  U hire.  Thrnte^ 

Tl.  chUflttMUp  at  U.  Ul,liU.ilr7  la  • "T 
UivKK.. 

Cnir,  in  HeraUrj,  ui  honourable  ordinary  drawn 
boriaontally  across  the  upper  part  of  tlie  shield,  of 
which  it  occupies  one-thin£  If  the  arms  are  cut  in 
stone,  the  Chief  is  prominent  in  relief.  Sometimes  one 
Chief"  is  borne  on  another.  If  this  be  on  the  upper 
port,  it  is  an  addition,  if  on  the  lower,  a fUmisutiTC.  A 
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CHIEF.  Chief  Ii  abased  if  It  ia  detached  from  the  upper  edg«*  of 
the  shield  by  the  colour  of  the  field  which  retrenebet 
CHILD.  ong.tJjifd  pf  ihe  height.  It  is  supported  when  the  two- 
thirds  at  top  arc  of  the  colour  of  the  field,  and  the 
bottom  is  of  a different  colour. 

ClllERTEE,  n.  Charity,  love.  See  Ceamrrr. 

^'et  tikclrd  I Us  herte  for  tlist  he 
Wend  that  1 had  of  him  to  gret  ciirr/ee, 

CJkmffr.  Tk€  »’'^^JJsilU,  Pr^tsgtu,  T.S978. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a Town  of  the  Province  of  New 
Biscay,  in  Mexico,  in  ^8°  6<y  north  latitude  and  109 ' 
16'  west  longitude,  ISO  miles  north*wcst  of  Mexico, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Captain  General  of  all 
the  interior  Provinces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain,  and  now  the  residence  of  the 
Intendant  of  the  western  interior  provinces,  which 
comprehend  New  Biscay,  Sefiora,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  two  Califomias.  The  population  of  this  town 
is  11,600.  It  is  surrounded  by  mining  establish- 
menu,  the  principal  of  which  is  Siastta  Rosa  de 
Cosiquiriache,  where  tSuit  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  or 
mother-ridge  of  the  Andes,  called  J>e  tos  MetaUs,  has 
valuable  and  very  numerous  silver  mines.  The  p^lic 
buildings,  particnlarly  the  church,  are  very  well  built, 
and  about  a mile  sooth  of  the  place  is  a fine  aqueduct, 
which  conveys  water  into  a channel  below  the  town, 
whence  it  is  conducted  into  all  the  streets,  and  supplies 
a fountain. 

CHl'LBLAIN,  p.  1 ChiUoxtAbiam.  BUiins,  (q.  v.) 

Cnt'LBLxiN,  n.  J supposed  to  arise  ftx>m  chiU  or 
cold. 


Beeiof  ledocsd  Into  a cstsplasa  and  ao  applied  ererie  outlit 
and  taken  off  in  the  day  6tn«,  it  [SbynbrioinJ  healeth  wiiain 
fovr  timet  laying  00,  the  aagriie  sad  bloady^Ula  that 

tteahia  the  feet  in  the  aigkt  tetaon. 

UsiUnd.  PbMt,  roL  U.  fol.  76. 

1 maeBbred  the  core  of  HtUblaimM,  when  I was  a boy,  (which 
may  be  Mlled  the  chUdrrna  gout.)  by  borniag  at  the  Are,  or  rUe 
by  scalding  brine,  that  lisa,  (I  eoppote,)  the  same  effect. 

Sir  WiUiam  Ttn*fie.  -Of  thr  Cmrr  sf  the  Gamt. 

From  the  tame  csose,  [the  cold,]  uiyMlf,  u well  at  tcrcral  of 
ay  pco|de,  Usd  fingers  and  toes 

C«»i.  f'vyeiget,  book  Lcli.SU.  rol.  UL 


CHILD,  V. 

CuiLD,  n. 

Cai'LoacE, 

Cnr'j.oiNo, 

Cat'LDBoon, 

CRr't.DtSD, 

Cni'LDisaLY, 

Cai'LDlSU-MlBDSDKSaa, 

Cai'LutsaNBss, 

Cbi'li>lbss, 

Cai'LOLiiat, 

Cai'l.DLY, 

Cbx'ldnus, 

Cni't.oaaNi,ass, 

CniLo-aaajtiKOf 

CaihD-MD, 
CffiLD-aiaTB, 
CniLD-cBaNosn, 
Cmi4>HULUia, 
Cbild-kixxino, 
Cbilis-cinc, 
Cni'i.DtsB-rooi.nB. 


A.  S.  cildf  Dutch  and 
German,  ilrind;  from  the 
past  ]>articiple  cennetf,  na- 
tus,  feaUus,  born,  begotten, 
Of  the  A.  S.  eefuioM ; Ger. 
Irennrn,  parere,  gignere,  to 
bear,  bring  forth,  to  beget  { 
Wachter  obser^'es  that  N 
«a  ore  Saxomico  is  easily 
changed  into  L t and  con- 
% eludes  that  ^ild,  (ch  foe 
r ilr,)  and  kind  have  the  same 
' oripn. 

Any  thing  bom  or  be- 
gotten. 

Mr.Steevens,  In  his  note 
on  the  Shepherd’s  catcla- 
matioD  in  ffmter's  TaU, 
•;«boy.  or  child,  I won- 
der;” observes,  *'  that  in 
some  of  our  Inland  coun- 
ties, a female  infant,  in 


— — -wwiaiM  j MW,  • jzmatm 

eontradiatmetion  to  a moJe  one,  is  still  termed  amoi 
the  peasantry,  a child.  On  the  other  hand,  G.  Dougl 
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renders  " Puer  Ascanius,  Ascaucus  the  cAy  We.”  Surrey,  CHILD. 
" the  childe  lulus.”  And  the  word  is  applied  in  onr  aid  ^ 
writers  of  Ballads  or  Romances  to  aoy  yourA,  or  6oy, 
whether  knight  or  squire,  or  p^  In  R.  Gloucester, 

(p.  182.)  “ CAyW  Wawcyn,Lotys  sone,)*ttlkc  tymewna 
boteoftwclf  jer,”  is  in  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  (quoted 
in  the  DoteSj)*^  fT ahcoaaM,yi7ius  predicti  Loth.  xii.  annoruni 
juvenis.'*  And  it  is  added  in  R.  Gloucester,  “ )e  pope 
him  toko  annes,  and  ys  owe  honde  made  hfm  htygkt.'* 

In  Chaucer,  {Flower  and  Letf,)  the  attendants  upon  the 
knights,  **  with  crownes  of  laurer  greoe,”  are  distin- 
gmshed  by  the  oame  of  ehUde.  •*  And  cucry  rhUde  ware 
of  leaves  greue,  afresh  chapelet  upon  his  haires  bright.” 

In  Spenser,  Prixu:c  Arthur,  a knight  complete,  is  called 
**  the  noble  cAiWc.”  Jverie  Queens,  book  vi.  can  8. 
sL  IS. 

Junius  remarks,  that  the  verb,  to  child,  otftuis  passim 
in  Wiclifs  English  version  of  the  Bible,  **  And  Tve 
cAiWrd,”  Ac. 

to  Sihii  bstkte  bi  geU  a rkUd,  Myn  be  voU«  y wyU,~ 

Wbal  non  y«t  chUd  ■cbiUdc  b«,  )>ai  be  bsddc  y gete. 

R.  CbtmceHeTf  p.  10. 

Home  forto  weod  (o  ehUde  and  to  wife, 

To  rislttc  yer  loode*,  to  «<^sce  y«r  life. 

/L  Bmnme,  p.  4. 

F]TUC  chiUtr  be  hod,  kayghte*  doahty  of  kaadea, 

Aod  allc  were  >ci  kyaee*  ia  dtueri  landet. 

Id.  p.  19. 

CbariUe  it  a childisA  thing,  as  boli  cburche  wittacs*ry 
AEiit  stcut  j»arrw/i. 

Ptert  Ptauhr%sm,  Vieiem,  p.  980. 

Choara  of  Jooepk,  wbomc  be  tookc  to  wiae 
Uokoowiag  blm,  cMding  by  miracle. 

Chemeer.  A Betede  ef  v*tr  Lmdie,  fpl.  330. 

As  It  by  olde  dale*  fiUe 
1 rede  wbilomc  that  «a  hilie 
Up  la  tbe  londes  of  Archade 
A wonder  dmifail  aoyse  It  made. 

For  so  it  fit  that  ylke  date 
Hus  hille  OQ  his  rAiidn^v  loie. 

Oower.  Com/.  Am.,  book  viL  fol.  163. 

Iris  by  aighu  la  priuitee 
flA'kicbe  of  thiUfng  U the  goddessc) 

CaoM  for  to  help  ia  that  distrcasc. 

Id.  Ih.  booklr.foL66. 

Aad  be  savde  rato  me  •.  aike  the  ekytdhed  of  a woni,  sad  taye 
TBto  her : if  tbou  bryageot  forth  eAi'itfrni,  why  dost  thou  it  not 
together,  bat  ooe  aAer  another  i Praye  ber  therefore,  to  luyag 
forth  X.  ekifldrtn  at  oaee.  Aad  1 aayd,  abe  caaaot,  b«t  most  do  it 
oac  after  aaothcr. 

BiUt,  IS5I.  Eedrms,  book  !v.  cb.  e. 


Theae  gcatlewoiMfi  are  cxceediog  fat,  aad  tbe  lemcr  tbrir  aoaes 
be,  the  fairer  are  they  esteemed  ; they  daube  ooer  their  sweet 
tsem  with  grease  too  ihanirfaUy ; aad  they  aeuer  lie  in  bed  for 
thdr  baael  in  ckUdbirtk. 

UmJdmjft.  f'oyegrt,  ift.  Tke  Tetters,  toL  L p.  W. 

Hiey  were  two  harlota.  and  dwelled  togetber  in  one  iioose,  and 
it  cbaaced  within  two  dales  they  tktided  Mth. 

Latimer.  Stvsmd  Semen  he^t  King  Edwtnd, 

For  la  your  very  ehftdmge,  there  appeared  ia  yon  a certayne 
straaage  aad  merwchnu  Unrardses  of  sacbe  predmrir,  mode- 
ladoa,  BMkeaes,  iategritss,  draocioo  aad  godUaea  that  eoery 
bS  did  hope  that  your  grace  woulde  be  a wooderfbll  exceUent 
prince  in  euery  coaidkioe  perfite  and  absolute. 

L'deii.  •/•An.  Prefsee. 

JboRis  clepide  tog idere  hem  atsd  seyds  suffre  re  cAW^rm  to  coow 
to  me . and  arle  ye  forbede  krm,  for  of  sirbe  is  tbe  kyngdom  of 
heoaaoa.  Treuly  1 a^  to  yoa  \ wbo  euer  acbal  not  take  the  kyng- 
don  of  God  ao  a child,  be  schel  not  catre  into  It. 

mekf.  Lwle,  cb.  xriu. 

Jesua  called  them  vnto  bym,  and  Myd  ; luflye  tkeldrm  to  come 
vato  me»  aad  forbydde  them  not.  For  of  surbe  U the  kingdom  of 
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God.  Vcwlf  I »»y  roto  roii,  wrho«oci*rr  recckocth  not  y*  kiag- 
dom  of  God  M a ckyU:  he  *h«I  not  eater  ikerin. 

U51. 


^V10l  that  »me  ia  the  aorice, 

Whicbe  fro  rAiUJt*nU  hlr  had  keptft 
And  aaketh.  If  abe  had  alepte. 

And  why  hir  cl*cre  wa»  vngiad. 

Cover,  Vom^.  Am,,  book  rUI.  fol.  176. 


For  by  reaaft  of  ettck  Urinying  rp : aoine  after  they  become  to 
aadder  age^  hatie  anch  iKUdUh  and  leader  atomacka.  that  tbey  can 
act  i^lde  to  beare  any  tbing  of  wiaedum  or  aadocfl,  bnt  dei^bt 
altogether  ta  booka  of  pcoUh  fabtea,  which  neither  be  true  nor 
liv^y  17m.  JntlrmctiM  t»  Wommt  cb.  ak 

All  freaabe  betwcoe  the  while  and  rede, 

Aa  be  whicbe  tito  wm  tender  of  age, 

St4>de  the  coloar  ia  hia  %-Uage  i 
Tbit  for  to  loke  rpon  hia  cLeke, 

And  acen  hia  ekiltilf  n»aaer  eke, 
ile  waa  a woman  to  beholde. 

Gotper.  Cvnf.  Am.,  book  r. 

Ia  prince*  practicca  it  u mere  rk*ldkh»eu  to  tarry  until  tbe 
practloea  be  art  abroade } for  then  were  it  aa  good  to  tarry  till  tbe 
trumpet  aomid  vara. 

Bmrnet.  BetortU,  ebl.  Hi.  p.  2.  A ihort  Ditettteion,  t(t, 

Tbeae  bane  caryrd  aware  the  deare  bcloued  of  nay  wyddowe*, 
leauyug  me  alone,  both  deaolate  and  ckfldleeu. 

l&M.  The  Pro^krtit  t»/ Bantch. 

If  ih'cme  be  ryebe,  and  ckylirenlet, 
though  all  tbe  grounde  of  atryfti 
Ffocede  of  him,  aette  Uion  in  foote, 
and  pleadc  fata  cauae  for  lyfe. 

B^nt,  Horace,  Satire,  i. 

Yet  this  croell  Cliflbrde,  and  dcadrly  hlmsd  aupper  not  rontent 
iriih  thia  homierde  or  ehild-kiUi^g,  came  to  the  ]dace  where  tbe 
dead  corps  of  the  Dnkc  of  Yorke  lay,  and  caused  hia  head  to  be 
■trrken  of,  and  act  on  it  ■ rmune  of  paper,  and  ao  fixed  it  on  a 
pole,  and  presented  it  to  tbe 

Haff.  The  39  yere  «/  Henry  FI. 

Mr  licCe,  laid  she,  ye  hnow,  that  long  ygo, 
n biU't  yee  In  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gaue 
A little  maid,  the  which  ye  ckitant  tbo  . 

Tbe  aaioe  ngalnc  if  now  ye  list  to  bane, 

Tbe  same  is  yonder  lady,  whom  high  God  did  aaue. 

Sittatar.  Faerie  QnetM,  book  rkcan.  12.  aU  17. 


Children  sweeten  laboun,  Itut  tbey  make  rniafortunes  more 
bitter;  they  increase  the  eaiea  of  life,  but  tbey  mitigate  the 
remembrance  of  death.  Zlacen.  £«jey,  7* 

— — There  waa  found 
Among  tbe  gravest  Rabbles  di^mtant 
On  points  and  qaeationa  fitting  Moses  ehair. 

Teaching  not  taught ; tbe  chiidkotui  shews  the  man 
Aa  morning  shews  (1m  day. 

SttHten.  Paradite  tMt,  book  Ir.  I.  217. 


Certainly  tbe  beat  works,  ami  of  greateat  owrit  for  the  noblick, 
bare  pmceciled  frciin  the  nomarricri  or  rkddtru  men,  which  both 
in  aflection  and  mranes  hare  married  and  endowed  tbe  publlck. 

Bactm.  Ea»ay,  6. 

Eoaii'M).  I lirare  that  yon  hauc  ahewne  yoar  father 

X child -Uke  a&ce.  Skaktfeeare,  Zear,  fol.  291. 


He  mnkes  a Julrva  day,  short  aa  Oeceniher, 

Ai»d  wi^  hia  rarylng  ckiUnwe,  curua  to  mu 
TTioughts,  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

td,  WiMtrr'e  Ta/e,  fol.  279. 

0 bapp.  i llenrie,  who  nrt  highly  borne. 

Yet  ^autifi'st  thy  birth  by  signs  worth, 

And,  (though  a cAiVdJ  all  ckilditk  toys  dost  acoroe, 
To  ahow  the  world  thy  virtnea  budding  forth. 

Siirlimg.  A Par^metit  ta  /Voter  Henry. 

1 would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  F.dwards, 

Or  Iwlward*  soft  and  pitlfull  like  mine  i 

1 niP  too  ekUdith'/oaliak  for  thia  world. 

Skaktpeare.  Rickard  IJI.  foh  178. 


/alt..  I do  not  thiak  she  was  rcry  well,  for  now 
You  make  me  mltsd  her,  ^t  this  very  day 
I aak‘d  her  questiona,  and  ahe  answer'd  me 
So  far  from  wiint  ahe  waa,  ao  ckUdakly, 

So  ullily,  aa  if  abe  were  a fool. 

An  inaocent,  ami  1 was  rcry  angry. 

BemmamiU  and  FIrteker,  The  Im  Sokle  Atattramm,  act  Ir.  ar.  1. 

I bare  somewhat  of  tbe  French  j 1 lore  birds,  aa  the  king  does  ; 
and  bare  aome  rkitduh-mindcJncu  wherein  we  shall  consent. 

Bacon. 

Then  doth  tbe  aon)  want  work,  and  idle  ait. 

And  this  we  chUduknru  and  dotage  call ; 

Yet  bath  ahe  then  a quick  and  aetirc  wit. 

If  ahe  bad  stuff  and  loola  to  work  withal. 

JJatriea.  JmmartnHty  a/  Ike  Sout,  ace.  xxxii. 

' — Wee  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 
Waa  meant  by  death  that  day,  when  lo,  to  thee 
Fains  onely  in  cktld-kmaring  were  foretold. 

And  bringmg  forth,  aoou  recompenc’t  with  joy. 

Fruit  of  tiiy  womb  f 

Mtitom.  Paradiar  fmti,  book  x.  1.  1051. 
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The  Queene  kept  her  Cbriatmas  at  London,  where  shec  lay  in 
ekiUlM  of  a daughter  named  Katherine,  and  waa  purified  on  the 
eucD  of  tbe  Epiphanic,  making  a royall  feast. 

Stan,  Henry  til.  Anna,  12o4. 

Con.  O you  kind  Gods  1 

Cure  this  great  breach  In  his  abused  nature, 

Th'rutun’u  and  iarringaenars,  O windc  rp, 

Of  this  cAtVdC'cAaMgcd  father. 

Skaktyeare.  Lear,  foh  305. 

■ - - ■ ■ Scarac  t can  refrain 

The  executioo  of  my  big*swolne  heart 
Vpon  that  CliiGord,  that  cmcl  rMId’kUfer. 

td.  Henry  Vi.  Thttd  Part,  fol.  1 54. 
CHAtAl~  For  what  I hare  done 

To  my  faUe  lady,  orNoraJl,  t can 

Glre  some  ap(Mtrent  cause:  bot  touchbig  you, 

In  my  Seftnee,  ektid-like,  I can  say  nothing 
But,  1 am  aurry  fur  it ; a poor  aatisfaclion  I 

Mattniffcr.  TTke  Fatal  Dowry,  act  r.  SC.  2. 


Tbe  Pnpiflh  featiral  tells  us,  that  while  he,  (St.  NkolasJ  lay  In 
bit  cradle  he  fasted  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  sucking  but  once  a 
day  on  these  days;  and  bis  meeknrsa  and  simplicity,  the  proper 
virtuca  of  rkUdrea,  be  maintained  from  his  childhood  aa  long  aa  be 
Hrrd  ; and  therefore,  aaith  the  festival,  children  don  bloi  worship 
before  all  other  aaints. 

Strype.  .VcmWj.  Mary  f.  Anna,  1554. 

You  that  expect  e’er  long  to  be  invested  with  all  tbe  blla*  and 
happioeM  that  a creature  is  capalde  of,  is  It  a comely  thing  for 
you  ia  tbe  mean  while  to  spend  your  lime  in  runuing  aftrr  sha- 
dows, and  in  playing  with  ckiidiak  gew-gaws?  in  raking  in  the 
dirt  or  treading  in  the  mire. 


Buhap  Bctrridge.  Srrman,  137. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  busiocaa  of  rewards  and  puniahmeota,  all 
the  action*  of  ckildttkncu,  and  unfashionable  carriage,  aod  what 
ever  time  and  age  will  of  itself  be  sure  to  reform,  being,  (a*  I 
have  said,}  exempt  from  the  discipline  of  the  rod.  there  will  not 
be  so  mitefa  need  oi  beating  children,  as  ia  geoemliy  made  use  oL 
Lacke.  (tf  FAmtatian,  sec.  7*2. 

Nor  must  1 here  omit  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Honeycomb,  who 
has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that,  for  twenty  years  sucerssirely, 
upon  tbe  dejitb  of  a ckddleu  rick  niae,  he  immcdialcly  drew  on 
his  boots,  called  £or  his  horse,  aod  made  up  to  0»e  wlihiw. 

Spectator,  No.  311. 

The  memory  of  thU  saint  and  Bishop,  Nicholas,  was  thus  ao- 
lemnired  by  nckitd,  the  better  to  remember  the  holy  n»an,  even 
when  he  waa  a child,  and  bia  ekitd’lUee  viitnea.  when  be  became  a 
man.  Strype.  Mematrt.  Qaeea  Mary  /.  Anna,  1554. 

There  la  [a  speechj  one  inade  tor  the  King,  “pon  bU  reflection 
on  the  loss  of  hU  lUirle  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  too  wiK  and  too 

deep  tor  • eAiW-*«>ur  to  think  or  otter.  . . „ . 

Id.  Memoire.  Edward  Ft.  l»ook  ti.  d».  xxrld. 


Instead  of  anppoving  onrselvea  to  be  perfect  patterns  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  ll  seems  to  m«  more  reasonable  to  treat  ourselves, 
(aa  I am  sure  we  mint  now  and  then  treat  others.)  like  btunoor* 
some  children,  whoM  fancies  are  often  to  be  indulged  in  order  to 
keep  then  in  good  hanumr  srith  ihemtclvea  and  their  purauiU. 

Sir  Jaahma  Rtymaldi,  tMacaarae,  12. 
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CHILD.  We  ruraol  be  k>  cMUitk  m to  tniur{iie»  Ihst  umbitioo  is  locml, 
•>-  tikJ  tliet  DO  otbcrs  can  be  infected  with  it,  hot  those  who  role 
CHiLI.  within  certain  parallels  of  latiUNlo  and  lonfptnde. 

ihtfkt.  Rrmttrk*  of  tke  ^Uin. 

Ckildrtn  occasion  toll,  and  a chtUiro  life  is  a state  of  destUn* 
lion  ; the  lime  of  yooCh  is  a time  of  folly,  and  urajr  hairs  ar«  loaded 
with  laiirioity.  JcAam*.  /llw  ^demrarer,  No.  107. 

— ' I ■ Piety  Has  (ound 

Friends  in  the  friends  of setenre,  and  Lme  prayV 
Has  BowM  from  lips  wet  with  Caatalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  windom,  Newton,  rhUd-likt  sage  ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  bis  word  aagactoos.  CMpper.  TasA,  book  iU. 

CIIILDEIUIASS  DAY,  a Festival  celebrated  by  the 


Church  on  the  98th  of  December,  in  commemoration  Cllil^ 
of  the  Massacre  of  the  InnocenU.  Bourne,  in  bis  DERMAS? 

^wiiafet  (933,)  mentions  a popular  sitpersti- 

tion,  tliat  **  it  is  very  unlucky  to  begin  any  laork  upon  cillU. 
Childermass  Day  j and  wbat  day  soever  that  falls  on, 
whether  on  a Monday,  I’yeathty,  or  any  other,  nothing 
must  be  begun  on  tlial  day  throughout  the  year. 

Though  Childermass  Day  was  reckoned  unfortunate, 
nevertheless  revels  were  held  on  it.  l*he  Society  of 
I^iiieolns  Iim  were  used  to  choose  an  Officer  at  that 
season,  called  the  King  of  Ott  Cocknegs,  who  presided  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment,  uml  had  inferior  officers 
to  wait  on  him.  Dugtlalc,  Otig'wtt  Juruiitiule*,  fuL  347< 


CHILI. 


CHILI,  a Country  of  South  America,  extends  from 
the  Peruvian  deserts  of  Atacama,  or  from  the  twenty- 
fourth  degree,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Archipelago  of 
Guaytecas,  a very  numerous  group  of  islets  between 
the  forty-hfth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  southern 
latitude,  and  which  are  situated  in  a deep  gulf  of  the 
main  land  where  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  a{»- 
preaching  close  to  the  shores  of  the  l^cific,  seems  to 
offer  a natural  barrier  fur  (he  termination  of  the 
country.  Defended  from  Peru  on  (he  north  by  the 
great  steppe  wc  have  mentioned,  the  almost  impas- 
sable Cordillera  of  the  Ancles  on  the  east  secures  it 
from  La  Plata,  and  from  Terra  Magellanica,  or  the 
country  of  the  Patagonians,  whilst  on  the  west  its 
bountWy  is  the  great  Ocean,  and  on  the  south,  the 
unconquered  and  desert  countries  of  Terra  Magellanica 
complete  its  limits. 


Departmeat. 


CopUpo  . • . . j Copiapo  . « . . I 90  50 


Coquimbo 

Quillota  . . 

Aconcagua  ^ 
MclipilU  . . ^ 


Quillota,  or 
Son  Martin  I 
dc  la  Con-  i 
cha 


ipilU  . . .|^ 
[ Santiago  .... 

icagua  < 


South 

Latitude. 

W.  LoDf . 
from  LoDtloB. 

PopolatMTO. 

a t 

e 

• 

20  50 

70 

18 

400  families  . . 

90  52 

71 

500  families  of 
whites  andsome 
Indians 

Aconc.imm  ^ 
or  San  Fc-  > 

Hpe J 

Mclipiibi,  "k 
or  San  Jo-  f 
sef  dc  Lo-  j 
grono  . . . , J 
Santiago. . .. 

nancagua, 
or  Santa  f 
CrutdeTri-  i 
ana J 


Rancagua 


The  country  which  now  comprehends  the  new 
Republic  of  Chili,  is  divided  into  frontinenlal  and  insu- 
lar fMtrlidoi  or  departments,  over  which  Intendonts  or 
Lieutcnajits  preside. 

The  continental  part  or  Chili  Pniper,  has  thirteen 
of  these  DejiartmenU  or  Counties,  whilst  Insular  Chili 
comprehends  the  Archijiclagos  of  Chiloe  or  .^nf«d, 
and  of  Chonos  or  Ciuaytccas.  A very  considerable 
portion  of  Chill  Proper,  timt  is  to  say  the  country  on 
and  Dcor  the  Andes,^  U inhabited  by  tribes  which  have 
ever  been,  and  still  remain,  perfectly  free  from  (he 
controul  and  superintendence  of  the  whites  or  of  their 
offspring. 

The  thirteen  Continental  Deportments  of  Chili,  with 
their  Capitals,  Chief  Towns,  &c.  arc  us  foUowf : 


r Guasco,  in  97"90'S.  lat.  port, 
J but  a mere  village,  ss  is  the 
I cose  with  the  other  places  in 
Cthis  Province. 

\ Tongoi,  in  30^  17*  S.lat.  port 
J for  Peru. 

r Vnlpaiaiso,  in  33°  2'  36"  S. 

lat.  oud7l®-lV  30^  W.  long. 

J Pclorcn,  in  31°  45’S.  lat.  and 
] 70°  SO'  W.  long,  very  populous 
on  account  of  the  gold  mines 
I- in  its  vicinity. 

(Tht  famous  silver  mines  of 
Uspallata  in  33°  S.  lat. 

{San  Francisco  de  Monte  and 
San  Antonio,  the  port  of  Mc- 
lipilla. 

r The  roost  fertile  Province  in 
V the  Stale. 

r Algue,  a town  on  the  sea 
I coast,  eight  leagues  from  Rnn- 
^ caguA,  has  been  recently  built 
I on  account  of  a very  rich  gold 
(.mine  near  it. 
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Capital. 

laoi 

1 

a t 

o 

Colchagua  . . 

^ San  Fernaodu 

34  18 

Maule  . . . . 

Talca,  or'l 
San  Augus-  > 

tin J 

36  13 

ri  1 

36  9 

ChUlim. . , . 

San  Burto-'t 
lomeo  de  > 
Chilian  ..J 

3S  S« 

Puchacay. . . . 

Ciualqui  .... 

36  44 

Huilquilcmu 

Estancia  t 

del  Rey,  or  * 
Son  Luis  de  f 
Gonzoga. . J 

36  45 

PopolatiatL 


1500  families. 


Populous  .... 


rery  populoas 


Noted  PUcM. 


I r Topoealou,  33®  ST  S.  lat.  a 
) port. 

I Rapel,  noted  for  a sing^ulor 
' carern. 

Curico,  in  34®  14'  S.  lat.  snid 
to  be  the  Capital  of  a new  Pro- 
▼iiice. 

Cauquezkes,  in  35®  40'S.  lat.  d». 
Sati  Smirio,  in  35®  4'  S.  laU 
FloriclB,  in  35®  SO'  S.  lat. 
Asterillo.  the  port  of  Maule. 

C Lora,  a large  vilbgc  of  In- 
< dinne,  {ainnus  for  the  Chili 
Lwine,  called  Concepcion. 

(Noted  for  a fine  breed  of  sheep 
produriog  excellent  wool. 

{Concepcion  or  Pcnco,  in  3t»® 
47'  S.  Ut.  and  73®  ^ \V.  long. 

{This  Province  contains  the 
four  frontier  forts.  Yumbel, 
Tucnpel,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Peiren,  which  ^uard  the  twrder 
of  Spanish  CbiU  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Araucaniaos. 


.1 


fisatlago.  The  Capital  of  Chili  is  Santiago,  founded  by  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  in  154l>  in  a very  large  valley  «>ck>*ed  on 
the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the  went  by  the  hills  of 
Prado  and  Poanque,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Colinn« 
and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Topocalma,  which  flows  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  city.  The  sUnatkm  of  this 
netropolis  is  the  most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined 
in  a serene  climate,  and  in  a fertile  and  abundant  coun- 
try. Its  population  has  been  supposed  to  exceed 
36,000  touJs  ; more  than  ooe-half  being  Oeoles.  in  the 
other  moiety,  the  Indians  bearing  the  largest  propor- 
tion. Tbe  streets  arc  wide,  paved,  and  built  in  small 
squares,  each  house  having  a large  garden,  and  in  ge- 
neral being  well  furnished  and  convenient,  though 
low.  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  The 
river  is  conveyed  by  small  canaLs  into  the  gardens,  and 
tbe  chief  square  has  a magnificent  fountain.  The 
suborbs  are  entered  by  a fine  stone  bridge,  and  bounded 
hy  a hill,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a rich  prt>s|}ect. 
Besides  the  Cathedral,  there  ore  four  Parish  Churches, 
nine  Monasteries,  four  Colleges,  an  University,  several 
Chapels,  seven  Nunneries,  a bouse  for  Orphans,  a 
Hospital,  and  many  other  public  buildings.  The 
Cathedral  was  planned  and  commenced  by  two  English 
architects,  but  finished  by  Indians  whom  they  had 
^ght } il  is  a fine  building,  364  feet  in  length.  Tbe 
Mint  is  also  a fine  structure,  and  was  designed  by  an 
.artist  from  Rome.  Santiago  is  a place  of  much  wealth 
and  gaiety,  and  as  most  of  the  whites  arc  of  the  very 
old  Castilian  families,  they  ore  in  general  a graceful 
well  made  race,  the  women  handsome  and  elegant  in 
,tlteir  manners.  Santiago  U the  See  of  tbe  Chilian 
dlisliop,  Primate  of  the  kingdom.  Its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tending over  Peru.  ^The  population  of  Santiago. 


owing  to  the  increase  of  commercial  relations,  has  of 
late  ^vanced  very  rapidly. 

Fifty-five  miles  south  of  this  city  is  iU  port  Valpo-  Vslparoisoi. 
raiso.  on  a bay  of  the  Pacific,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
whites,  mestizos,  and  mulattos,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Peruvian  and  European  trade  ; the  ships  from  Peru  all 
touch  here,  and  load  with  wheat,  t^ow.  corda^. 
leather,  and  dried  fruits ; any  of  these  vessels  mt^e 
three  trips  to  Lima  during  tbe  summer,  which  lasts  from 
November  till  June.  The  harbour  is  a fine  one  and  very 
free  from  shoals,  excepdog  on  the  north-east,  where 
there  Is  a sunken  rock ; the  north  winds  at  the  close 
of  summer  set  in  this  ^y  very  strongly,  and  it  is  then 
necessary  to  bold  on  well  wi^  anchors  towards  the 
north-northeast.  Valparaiso  is  noted  in  modem  history 
as  being  the  chief  focus  of  the  Chilian  revolution. 

Two  hundred  and  tw’cnty-five  miles  south  of  Val- 
paraiso, is  the  next  port  and  town  of  any  note  in  Chili. 
Concepcion  or  Penco  is  a valley  on  the  coast,  which  Coaeepcioa 
has  been  frequently  tbe  scene  of  contention  between 
the  Spaniards  and  free  Indians  of  Araucania ; but  tbe 
importance  of  the  harbour  has  caused  the  former  to 
fortify  it  very  strongly.  The  Governor  is  Commajidani 
of  the  frontier  force,  and  there  is  a Palace  for  the  Pre- 
sident of  Chili,  who  visits  this  city  occasionoHy,  there 
are  also  a Cathedral,  College,  Convents,  and  many 
other  public  buildings.  The  populotion  amounts  to 
about  13,000,  and  what  renders  this  city  of  most  im- 
portance is  the  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
in  America,  being  throe  leagues  and  a half  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  three  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west,  having  the  Island  Quinquina  at  its  mouth,  form- 
ing two  cnenmees.  that  to  the  eastward  being  the  best 
and  two  rnUes  broad.  In  this  bay  are  three  anchoring 
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groimdi,  that  nampd  Talcagoaoa  being  moat  frequented , 
with  a small  town  of  the  same  name  six  milM  from 
the  Capital.  The  tides  rise  here  six  feet  and  a quarter, 
but  though  there  is  hardly  any  current,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a good  pilot  for  the  entrance,  on  account  of 
the  ree£i  a^  shoals.  Next  in  importance  to  Con- 
eepcion,  and  1113  miles  south  of  it,  in  40^  5'  south 
latitude  ami  80°  V west  longitude,  surrounded  by 
Araueania,  or  the  territory  of  the  ^ee  Indians,  is  the 
city  of  VaMiria,  which  has  also  been  frequently  the 
scene  of  war  between  tbe  aatires  and  thdr  inraders  j 
but  after  tbe  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  tbe  Spaniards, 
by  a Dutch  fleet  in  1640,  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
as  it  is  considerably  inland,  its  bay  is  perhaps  equal,  if 
not  superior,  from  its  security,  to  that  of  Concepcion. 
This  city  contains  a College,  several  CooveoU,  a 
Church,  and  a public  Hospit^,  and  as  it  is  in  a fertile 
country,  rich  in  mineral  productioss,  it  will  one  day  be 
of  considerable  iroportuice. 

The  climate  of  Chili  Is  highly  mlubrioas : tbe  ex- 
^ throughout  the 

tim’of  tbe  continental  parts,  excepting  towards  the  south,  and  in 
eoantry,  the  insular  portion  where  storms  and  humidity  are 
more  prevalent. 

In  continental  Chili,  the  spring  begins  in  September, 
summer  in  December,  autumn  in  March,  and  tbe 
winter,  if  H can  be  so  culled,  in  Joo&  From  Septem- 
ber till  March,  south-east  or  south  winds  prrrail, 
during  which  time  tbe  sky  is  clear  and  serene } but  the 
north  and  north-west  winds  regularly  occasion  rain, 
and  chiefly  occur  during  the  remaining  months.  A 
singular  circumstance  attends  the  difference  of  climate 
between  the  countries  dlrided  by  the  Andes  in  this 
quarter  j Chili  on  its  western  flank  enjoys  fine  weather, 
whilst  Coyo,  on  the  eastern  fwe  of  this  Cordillera,  is 
involved  in  idl  the  rigours  of  winter,  so  that  the  moun- 
tains are  impassable  from  April  to  November,  on  ac- 
count of  the  concinoal  and  overwhelming  snow  storms. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the  want  of  rain  is  sup- 
plied by  abundant  dews  ; and  fogs,  though  not  of  long 
continoanee,  are  common  on  the  coast.  The  soil  is 
so  generally  fertile,  that  all  the  graizu  of  Europe  thrive 
abtmdaotly,  and  even  the  most  uncultivated  parta  are 
covered  with  profuse  and  luxuriant  vegeCatioo.  The 
crops  sre  usually  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  to  eighty  for  one ; 
in  the  valltes,  watered  by  the  broad  yet  shallow 
rivers  peculiar  to  Chili,  this  proportion  is  greatly  ex- 
ceeded ; but  it  fails  as  a standard  of  comporison  on  (he 
sea  coast,  where  not  more  than  one-hMt  of  these  pro- 
portions constitute  the  average  profit  from  cnltivatkm. 
Indian  com,  (zea  mou,)  wheat,  barley  and  rye,  are  the 
grain  most  commonly  sown,  for  hemp  and  flax,  Umugh 
yielding  profusely,  are  as  yet  but  little  attended  to. 

In  tbe  northern  provinces,  naost  of  tbe  tropical  fruits 
and  plants  grow  ^ great  luxuriance  ( of  these,  tbe 
sngar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton-plant,  the  banana,  pine- 
apple,  manioc,  pimento,  indigo,  jalap,  contrayerva, 
sarsaparilla,  guiacum,  cassia,  pep^,  tamarinds, 
etmtiia  atha  or  the  white  cinnamon,  the  p^a  C/iiienMt 
or  a species  of  cocoa-nut  of  a small  sise,  ackd  the  date- 
tree  are  the  most  common. 

In  the  southern  districts,  where  there  Is  s more  equal 
heat,  European  fruit  trees  find  so  genial  a clime,  that  their 
produce  sfipeart  ioexhaustible  f here  there  are  forests 
of  apple  and  quince  trees  of  several  miles  in  extent, 
from  which  fruit  of  good  quality  u gathered.  Peart, 
cherries,  peaches,  of  which  there  are  fourtaen  aorta. 
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some  weighing  no  less  than  sixteen  ounces  j oranges,  CHILI, 
lemons,  citrons,  melons.  See.  are  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  growing  in  tbe  fields  without  cnlturev  yet 
each,  in  their  kind,  yieldii^  delicious  food.  Vinss 
also  grow  wild  in  this  country,  and  when  put  under 
proper  traioine  and  management,  are  made  to  yield  a 
red  wine  very  little  inferior,  and  perhaps  only  so  from 
want  of  knowledge  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  to 
tbe  produce  of  any  European  vintage ; the  olive- 
tree  thrives  exceedingly,  and  Chili  can  also  boast  of  a 
long  catalogue  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  peculiar  to 
her  own  soil. 

The  plsins,  the  Tallies,  and  the  lower  mountains, 
are  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  and  with  herbage  of 
such  height  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  it  completely 
hides  the  sheep  which  pasture  and  fotten  on  it.  In  fact 
three  thousand  species  of  non-descript  plants  were 
gathered  in  this  country  by  an  able  naturalist,  who  has 
enumerated  the  properties  of  some  of  them. 

Of  these  the  most  singular  are  the  modi,  yielding  a 
pure  and  sweet  oil } reiSun,  a species  of  madder } panJhp, 
affording  a rich  black  dye  ; carikmiairvea,  a balsam 
rimilar  in  its  nature  and  properties  to  that  of  Peru  ; 
the  vira  wra,  used  in  intermittent  fevers ; the  pygo 
whose  bark  affords  a new  kind  of  substance  resembling, 
ond  used  as  cork  } tbe  ^ueifheit,  or  Chili  strawberry, 
growing  on  an  upi%ht  stalk,  and  of  large  size  a^ 
delicious  flavour,  &c. 

Ninetv-sevcn  kinds  of  trees  hat*e  also  been  enuoM- 
rated,  of  which  thirteen  only  shed  their  leaves,  so  that 
everluting  verdure  adds  to  tbe  gratification  experienced 
from  almost  eternal  simsbine.  Of  these,  the  cypress, 

(he  pine,  oak,  laurel,  and  cedar,  have  their  varieties. 

The  other  more  singular  variations  arc  the  fieri  poadte, 
whose  large  and  beautiful  flowers  diflliBe  so  great  a 
fragrance,  that  one  alone  is  suflictent  to  perfaroe  a 
garden;  the  ThUge,  or  Chili  willow,  which  yields 
manaa ; tbe  Chi/tsa  onntge,  much  sought  after  by  tur- 
ners, on  account  of  its  fine  yellow  wo^ ; the  Beight  or 
white  cinMBKNi,  esteemed  a sacred  tree  by  tbe  uncon- 
qtiered  Araucaniaas,  who  always  present  a branch  of 
it  to  the  ambassadors,  on  conclooing  a peace.  Tbe 
Lusu,  a myrtle  growing  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
and  whose  trunks  afford  the  best  w<^  for  the  coach* 
makers  of  Peru  j the  QuUHa,  whose  berk  is  used  in 
making  soap  ; (he  Pekmo  CAilenris  already  mentioned, 
whose  fruit  is  not  larger  than  an  apple ; the  Geraia,  a 
sort  of  walnut-tree,  and  tbe  Piiruen.  a species  of  fir  or 
pine,  tbe  most  elegant  tree  in  Chili,  growing  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet,  and  whose  branches  beginning  at 
hal?  its  altitude,  project  laterally  by  alternate  fours, 
decreasing  in  len^h  as  they  reach  the  summit  of  the 
tree.  Its  fruit  yields  two  kernels,  resembling  chest- 
nuts, and  besides  being  highly  useful  as  timber,  the 
trunk  exudes  a rich  gum,  employed  for  the  some  pur- 
poses ss  frankincense. 

Chili  is  more  singular  in  its  landscape  than  perhaps  Featutei  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tbe  Andes,  lofty  as  in  thceoantry 
Pw  and  in  Quito,  are  here  broken  into  a thousand  ma- 
iestic  forms,  covered  by  towering  pinnacles,  which  ire 
In  general  volcanic,  whilst  this  Cordillera  scarcely  ever  Aadks. 
depresses  itself  in  its  course  through  Chili  from  (he  « 
south,  till  it  approaches  Peru  ; indeed  it  seems  very 
probable,  that  it  attains  a greater  rlevatioa  in  this 
kingdom  than  even  in  Quito,  where  it  bas,  hitherto, 
been  supposed  to  have  reached  ita  maximum  of  alti- 
tude. No  actual  measurement  bas,  however,  been 
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CHILI,  made  of  its  highest  sunuziits,  though  they  are  well 
known  by  name. 

The  Chilian  Andes  are  about  120  miles  in  breadth, 
taking  a direction  from  the  Archipelago  of  C'honos  to 
the  frontiers  of  Tucunan,  and  consisting  of  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  ridges,  constantly  reaching  that 
region  of  the  air  wherein  perpetual  comjclation  reigns, 
their  sides  being  interspersed  tvith  fruitful  enllics  and 
dreadliil  precipices,  giving  birth  to  rivers,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  roost  lively  and  the  most  terrific  features  of 
nature. 

' According  to  Molina,  this  Cordillera  is  about  190 

miles  in  breadth,  and  the  same  space  exists  between 
its  western  feet  and  the  sen.  It  is  generally  divided 
into  three  parallel  ridges,  chained,  as  it  were,  to  each 
other  ; and  presenting  the  highest  rib  of  the  chain 
usually  in  the  centre,  whilst  the  others  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  distant,  and  connected  by  transversal 
branches,  between  which  some  of  those  lonely  and 
lovely  vallics,  which  afford  so  much  deliglit  to  the 
senses  of  the  wearied  traveller,  who  toils  across  this 
immense  barrier,  arc  frequently  found.  In  these  beau- 
tiful little  plains,  arc  seen  the  Tambot,  or  fortified 
military  station-houses  of  the  Incas,  only  one  of 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  destroyed  by  their  ensla- 
vers j hut  that  portion  of  the  Andes,  between  the 
twenty-fourth  and  thirty-third  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude is  now  wholly  desert,  whilst  the  remainder,  as  far 
08  forty- five  degrees,  is  inhabited  and  im-ssessed  in  per- 
fect sovereignty  by  the  Chiqnollanes,  Pchucnchcs, 
Puelches  and  Huillichcs,  tribes  of  the  Aboriginals  in 
amity  with  the  unsubdued  Araucaninns,  who  away 
over  the  more  level  part  of  southern  Chili. 

The  highest  summits  of  this  Cordillera  are  the 
Manflos  in  45'  south  latitude,  the  Tupungato  in 
24',  the  Dcscabczailo  in  35**,  the  Blanquillo  in 
35®  4%  the  Longavi  in  35®  3Cf,  the  Chilian  in  36®,  and 
the  immense  Corcobado  in  43®,  and  all  these  are  more 
than  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

VolcsDoci.  There  are  no  fewer  than  fourteen  volcanoes  in  a 
constant  state  of  eruption,  and  a much  greater  number 
only  discharging  smoke  ; but  these  arc  fortunately, 
excepting  two,  all  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  Andes,  and 
thus  cover  only  a small,  and  otherwise  useless  space  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  with  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  heated  substances  which  are  thrown  from  them. 
The  greatest  eruption  know'n  in  Chili,  was  from  the 
volcano  of  Peteroa  on  the  3d  Deccml>er  ir^<  when  it 
rent  asunder  a mountain  in  its  vicinity,  formed  n large 
lake  by  damming  up  a con.sidorable  river,  and  was 
heard  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  volcano  of  the  river  Rapal,  at  its  estuary  in  the 
Pacific,  and  that  of  Villarica  in  Araucanla,  are  the  two 
mentioned  as  detached  from  the  Andes  } the  latter  is 
so  high  that  it  may  be  seen  ISO  miles,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  on  iu  crown,  the  base  being  fourteen  miles 
in  circuit,  but  iU  eruptions  have  never  been  very 
violent. 

Earth-  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  numerous  outlets,  thus 

quakes.  afforded  for  the  straggling  gases  which  arc  generated 
in  these  immense  laboratories  of  nature,  that  Chili  is 
indebted  for  its  safety  from  the  earthquakes  so  fatally 
common  in  the  southern  part  of  the  New  World.  They 
generally  occur  in  Chili,  three  or  four  times  a ycarj  but 
as  the  earth  rarely  opens,  they  are  not  dreaded  as  in  Peru 
and  Caraccas  ; and  only  five  violent  shocks  have  been 
felt  since  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  the  greatest  of 


which,  thongh  it  destroyed  a city,  was  unaccompanied  CHILL 
with  any  other  effect  on  our  species  than  the  deaths 
of  seven  individuals,  whose  infirmities  rendered  them 
unable  to  fly  into  the  open  spaces  which  are  left  by 
the  brood  streets  and  spacious  courts  and  gardens 
afforded  by  the  Chilian  mode  of  constructing  towns. 

Chili  possesses  more  than  190  rivers,  filty-two  of  Rircrt. 
which  having  their  origin  in  the  Andes,  flow  thence 
to  the  sea.  The  largest  are  the  Maule,  the  Uiobin, 
which  forms  a great  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
Auracaniansand  the  White  Cbilese,  and  though  shallow, 
is  two  miles  broad,  the  Cauten,  the  Tollen,  Valdivia, 

Chaivini,  Sinfondo,  and  Rio-bueno. 

The  largest  and  most  noted  lake  is  that  of  Villarica,  Lukes, 
or  La^en,  in  Araucania,  seventy-two  miles  in 
circumterence. 

Chili  produces  all  the  known  semi-metals,  they  arc,  .Miors. 
however,  not  yet  brought  into  commerce,  as  with  the 
exception  of  mercury,  and  that  only  in  small  quantities, 
their  abundance  has  hitherto  not  secured  them  from 
neglect.  Lend  is  found  in  all  the  silver  mines,  and  in  Les4. 
the  Provinces  of  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Aconcagua, 
and  Huilquilemu,  are  rich  iron  mines,  whilst  the  sands 
of  their  rivers  and  shores  yield  this  metal  abundantly. 

Tin  is  plentiful  in  the  sandy  mountains,  and  copper  jia. 
ores  arc  scattered  over  the  whole  country,  the  richest 
being  found  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  tlurty- 
sixth  degree  of  south  latitude. 

The  copper  mines  of  Copiapo  and  of  Coquimbo  Cofprr. 
have  been  long  known,  and  amount  in  number  to  above 
1000  in  constant  work.  The  copper  mine  of  Curico, 
recently  discovered,  is  immensely  rich,  its  ore  being 
a mixture  of  gold  and  copper,  of  a very  brilliant  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

'J'he  silver  mines  lie  mostly  in  the  highest  and  Silver, 
coldest  parts  of  the  .State ; tl^  most  celebrated  arc 
those  of  the  Provinces  of  Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  Acon- 
cagua, and  Santiago.  Uspallata,  in  S3®  south  latitude, 
is  however,  the  most  productive,  yielding  from  forty 
to  fifty  marks  per  quintal.  Gold  is  discovered  not  Gulil. 
only  in  the  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores,  but  there  U 
hardly  a mountain  in  Chili  that  docs  not  contain  some 
of  it,  and  it  is  equally  found  in  the  plains  and  beds  of 
rivers.  The  mo.st  important  Luvaderas  or  wasbing- 
pbees  for  gold  are  at  ('opiapo,  Huascu,  C<K}uimbo, 

Petorca,  Higua,  Tiltil,  Llaoin,  Putaeodo,  Yapel,  Caen, 

Algiie,  Chibats.  and  Huillipatagua ; and  all  but  the 
three  last  have  been  wrought  ever  since  the  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  arc  also  said  to  exist  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  the  unconquered  country  of  the  Amu- 
canians.  Chili  never  remitted  any  sums  to  the  Royal 
coffers  of  Spain,  the  revenue  having  always  been  con- 
sumed by  the  administration. 

The  population  of  this  extensive  country  is  coin-  PopuliUotj. 
posed  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  Indians,  Mestizos,  and 
Negroes  j of  these  the  Creoles  are  by  fur  the  most 
numerous,  excepting  in  Indian  Chili,  where  (here  has  touu. 
been  but  very  little  variation  from  the  original  stock. 

The  country  is  in  general  very  thinly  inhabited,  the 
whites  living  in  towns,  and  tbc  imiependent  Indiuus 
roaming  about  over  their  native  woods  and  mountain* ; 
so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  new  State  of  Chili 
contains  more  than  about  600,000,  or  at  most  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  Creoles,  who  have  brought 
about  their  liberation  from  the  long  endured  bondiige 
(0  Spain,  are  a well  made,  brave,  and  lively  race,  and 
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cniLI.  ha^'e  a peculiar  ftankncas  and  riracity  of  manners, 
being  in  general  possessed  of  Uleots  which  have 
hitherto  been  lost  for  want  of  proper  cultivation.  The 
other  classes  are  much  the  same  os  in  other  parts 
of  Spanish  South  America;  but  the  peasantry^  though 
of  European  origin,  dress  in  the  Indian  style,  ami  dis- 
persed over  a fertile  and  extensive  country,  lead  happy 
and  contented  lives. 

Lunguage.  The  general  language  is  Spanish,  but  the  Chili  dugu, 
or  Chilese  tongue  U spoken  by  all  classes  on  the  borders 
of  Araucania,  the  natives  ofwhich  country  have  hitherto 
retnineil  their  ancient  dialect  in  its  original  purity.  It 
is  said  by  Molina  that  in  the  whole  Chilian  alphabet 
there  is  not  a single  guttural  letter,  or  vocal  aspirate, 
a very  singular  circumstance  with  uncivilized  people. 
Molina  has  given  a very  copious  account  of  the  nature 
and  principles  of  this  interesting  language,  in  the 
appendix  to  the  thirteeuth  volume  of  his  work  on  Chili, 
and  states  that  in  composing  his  account  of  it  he  made 
use  of  the  Chilian  Grammar  published  by  Febres  at 
l/ima,  in  l76Tt. 

Zoology.  The  animal  kingdom  is  not  so  numerous  as  either 
the  mineral  or  v^^table  in  this  country ; the  iudige* 
nous  spcKiies  of  land  animals  amount  only  to  about 
thirty-six.  The  yicuna,  Chilihuetfue»  and  duanueo  are 

fisuts.  a species  of  the  Peruvian  caiuel-sheep,  (if  this  new 
term  be  allowable.)  the  Puda  is  a kind  of  wild  goat, 
the  Gvemul,  but  little  known,  is  said  to  resemble  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  but  as  it  inhabits  the  must  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  .^ndes,  it  is  probably  only  another 
kind  of  the  camel-sheep.  The  yizcftcha  resembles 
both  the  fox  and  the  rabbit,  the  C'liy  is  a species  of 
rabbit.  There  are  three  kinds  of  .-irmadiUos.  The 
Dfjfu  is  a sort  of  dormouse.  The  Pagi,  C'hilian  Hon,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Puma  or  Congoaar  of  La  Plata, 
and  the  MUzU  of  Mexico.  The  Guiyao  and  the  Cola 
Cola  are  two  species  of  wild  cats,  and  the  Culptu  is  a 
singdt.ar  kind  of  fox,  which  fre<[uently  loses  its  exis- 
tence by  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  rcganl  the 
human  species  with  intense  attention.  I'hc  Bra- 
silian ]M>rcupiue,  and  several  atiiinaU  resembling  the 
Weasel,  ferret,  martin,  &c.  inhabit  the  forests,  whilst 
the  rivers  of  Chili  shelter  amphibious  creatures,  resem- 
bling the  water  rat,  (the  Cvypu)  or  otter,  and  tbe 
{Guillino)  heaver. 

'I'he  shores  of  Chili  literally  thmng  with  marine 
animals,  of  which  the  sea-lion,  wolf,  Chinchinten,  or 
cat,  otter,  iMiue,  or  elephant-seal,  and  many  others 
uSuril  skins,  fur,  and  oil  for  commerce. 

In  Arauco  the  lakes  arc  said  to  conceal  a sort  of 
hippopotamus. 

All  tbe  European  domestic  quodnipeils  have  thriven 
rapidly  in  this  climate;  and  in  Chili  the  man  and  the 
horse  are  almost  inseparable  comiMinions. 

Bird*.  birds  of  Chili  are  as  numerous,  but  perhaps  not 

so  beautiful  as  those  of  IMexico,  (he  known  species  on 
the  land  amount  to  135,  and  the  aquatic  to  far  more. 
Parrots,  swans,  and  Bamingoes,  herons,  kites,  falcons, 
American  partridges,  and  European  domestic  fowls 
arc  common.  A s|>ecies  of  eagle  (Calquin)  measures 
ten  feet  on  the  expanded  wings.  The  penguin  inhabits 
the  southern  shores,  pelicans  arc  common.  Three 
species  of  humming  birds,  {Trochilui  tyano-Cephalu4, 
(iaUhiut.  and  Minimus)  are  peculiar  to  Cblli.  The 
Jacana,  or  spur-winged  water-hen.  (Parra  CAtienri/,) 
is  a bcautifnl  bird  with  very  long  feet.  The  Piv^itea 
or  large  bustard,  ChUentis,)  inhabits  (be  great 


plains,  but  is  easily  tamed,  and  the  CVti^we  or  Ame-  CIULI. 
ricon  ostrich  (Siruthio  Rhea)  is  sometimes  seen  in 
these  great  levels,  whilst  the  Manqur,  {fultur  Gry- 
phus,)  the  immense  condor  towers  in  those  regions  of 
the  air  above  the  Andes,  in  which  no  other  known  bird 
wings  its  flight.  '* 

The  coasts  and  rivers  of  Chili  abound  with  fish, 
sevrnly-six  species  having  been  enumerated  j shell- 
fish are  also  numerous  and  excellent  in  their  kinds ; 
all  the  rivers  beyond  the  thirty-fourth  degree  of  south 
latitude  arc  famous  for  their  fine  trout. 

lusects  are  as  numerous  as  the  former  ; the  beauti-  Insects, 
ful  phosphorescent  kinds  illuminating  tbe  forests  and 
fields  during  (he  dark  nights,  whilst  tbe  gardens  and 
plantations  glitter  in  tbe  day  time  with  thousands  of 
the  most  splendid  butterflies,  particularly  the  Papiiio 
PriUacMS.  The  wild  bees  produce  so  much  wax,  that 
the  churches  are  supplied  with  tapers  from  their  labour, 
and  a pretty  little  insect  (CArysoniefo  Afauhea)  entirely 
gold-coloured,  is  strung  for  necklaces,  andprvserv'es  its 
brilliant  hues  very  long. 

Mo!»quitocs,  gnats,  and  venomous  flies  arc  not  known 
in  Chili;  a huge  species  of  spider,  (Aranea  Sen^a,) 
found  near  Santiago,  is  as  large  in  tbe  body  as  an  egg, 
with  very  long  claws,  but  wholly  innoxious.  I'he 
scorpion  of  Chili,  {Thekaunguf,)  is  as  small  as  that  of 
Europe,  and  is  also  said  to  be  harmless. 

The  reptiles  of  Chili  consist  only  of  sea  and  fresh 
water  turtles,  two  kinds  of  frogs,  the  land  and  water 
toad,  terrestrial  lizards,  and  one  aquatic  S}>ecies,  whilst 
there  exists  only  one  kind  of  serpent,  (CoiuAcr  Esc-ti- 
lapii,)  seldom  exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  and  like 
the  other  Chilian  reptiles  perfectly  harmless. 

The  external  trading  relations  of  this  new  Republic  Comraeree. 
w ill  be  very  extensive,  though  the  voyages  from  .Asia, 

Africa,  and  Europe  are  necessarily  tedious  and  trouble- 
some. "W'llh  Peru  it  trades  in  fruits,  preserves,  grain, 
vegetable  productions,  and  copper ; but  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  the  affairs  of  these  new  Slates,  the 
amount  cannot  be  stated.  From  Europe  it  receiies 
woollens,  hats,  steel,  and,  hitherto,  mercury,  with  most 
of  the  other  articles  of  European  manufacture,  and  in 
return  it  sends  gold,  silver,  copper,  vicuua  wool  and 
hides,  and  this  trade  will  of  course  increase  rery 
rapidly  if  Great  Britain  acknowledges  tbe  independence 
of  Chili. 

By  land  there  is  an  internal  trade  to  La  Plata  for 
Puroguay  tea,  but  the  interior  circulation  of  goods  in 
Chili  is  small,  and  confined  to  hosiery,  carpets,  blan- 
kets, saddles,  hats,  cloths,  and  ponchos,  orloose  cloaks, 
most  of  which  are  of  Indian  manufacture.  I'hese  with 
grain,  wine,  brandy,  and  leather,  form  the  chief  articles 
of  home  cousumption  and  trade. 

Previous  to  the  independency  being  estaidislied.  (he 
importations  of  Chilian  tnule  amounted  on  an  average 
to  j£^.481,670.  stcriing,  and  the  exportation  on  agri- 
cultural produce,  gold,  and  silver,  to 
leaving  a clear  profit  of  j^l0ti,33O. 

Indian  CaiLi,  or  AasccaKia,  has  been  already 
noticed  under  tbe  latter  title. 

iNSCLsa  CoiLi,  or  Cuilos,  is  a name  sometimes 
given  (o  the  two  groups  of  Isles  called  the  Archipe- 
logos  of  Chiloe  or  Ancud,  and  that  of  Chonos  or 
Gauytecas. 

The  former  extends  from  Cape  Capitones  41*  to 
Quillaii  in  44*  south  latitude,  and  from  73*  to  74*  SC/ 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
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CHILOE.  ^ P™up  of  Islands,  which  are  fuiiy-scvsn  la 
— number,  thirty«two  have  been  colonised  by  Indians  or 
CULLLAI).  Spaniards  from  CbtU,  the  largest  being  Chiloc  or  Isla 
Grande,  (anciently  called  /Vtcud,)  which  forms  a chan- 
nel between  the  western  shores  of  the  Andes  and 
itself,  three  miles  broad  nl  the  north,  and  twelve 
leagues  at  its  aouthera  entrance,  and  lies  between  4 1° 
SO'  and  44°  south  latitude,  with  sixty  leagues  of  length 
and  twenty  of  breadth,  in  a mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
but  subject  to  continual  rains  and  fogs,  which  fre- 
quently prevent  the  fruits  from  ripening;  wheat, barley, 
beans,  pease,  cabbages,  and  garlic  come,  however,  to 
perf^tiuD,  and  are  raised  in  nmplc  quantities. 

The  commerce  of  these  Islanders  consists  in  sheep 
and  swine,  red  cedar  and  other  boards,  timber  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ponchos  or  cloaks,  hams,  dried  and  salt 
fish,  toys  and  ambergrise,  for  which  they  receive  from 
Peru  and  Chili,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar,  I'araguay 
tea.  salt,  and  European  goods. 

I'he  Chilotes  are  esteemed  the  bast  sailors  in  South 
America,  the  little  barks  or  piroguas  being  very 
frequently  seen  along  the  shores  of  Chili,  although 
they  are  made  only  of  a few  planks  sewed  together 
and  caulked  with  moss,  and  as  they  ore  managed  by 
oar  and  sail  they  give  a lively  appearance  to  these 
seas.  The  Chilotes  are  remarkable  also  for  their  in- 
genuity in  various  handicralts  and  manufactures,  their 
flne&s  and  woollens  displaying  great  Uste  and  beautiful 
dyes. 

These  Archipelagos  have  suffered  much  from  earth- 
quakes and  the  d^harges  of  the  neighbouring  vol- 
canoes, so  that  the  interior  of  the  great  Isle  is  little 
known,  being  much  broken  and  disrupted.  It  pos- 
sesses, forty  settlements  on  or  near  the  coast,  which 
are,  however,  nothing  more  than  mere  vnllages. 

The  Capital  is  Castro,  in  42°  4<y  south  latitude,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Chiloc  ; it  is  180  miles  south  of 
Valdivia.  San  Carlos,  in  41°  57' south  latitude  and 
73°  5H'  west  longitude,  is  the  moat  populous  and  flou- 
nshi  .g  town  in  the  Pmvince,  containing  1100  souls, 
and  was  built  for  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  habour, 
which  like  the  others  io  this  group,  is,  however, 
subject  to  tremendous  storms,  and  difficult  of 
access. 

Chaco  or  Chacao,  opposite  to  Fort  MaulUn  on  the 
couiiiient,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast  of 
Chiloc,  is  the  oaly  other  place  worthy  of  notice  either 
as  a harbour  or  village. 

The  other  Islands  have  each  a settlement  and  mis- 
sionary Church  on  them  f Quiochaua  has  six  | Lenwi 
and  I^hi  each  four ; and  Calbuoo  three,  \nt  none 
of  any  material  ooosequence. 

The  Archipelago  of  Chonoe  or  Ouaytecas  lies  aonth- 
ward  of  Chiloe  in  a large  gulf  of  the  continent,  and 
extends  from  44°  south  latitude  to  45°  46^.  These 
Isles  are  uninhabited ; but  Tequehaun,  Ayaupa,  Menc- 
huan.  and  Yquiloa  are  visited  periodically  by  the 
Indians,  who  place  cattle  on  them. 

The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Cbiloe  are 
estimated  at  11,000,  divided  into  aeventy-slxdistricto, 
each  governed  by  a native  Chief.  The  whites  and 
descendants  of  whites  amount  to  about  the  same 
number,  dispersed  in  four  towns,  in  several  small 
villages,  and  in  farms. 

CHITtlAD,  a.  Gr.  one  thousand.  The 

Cat'LusT.  j Milirnarians  were  alao  called  CM- 


Ike  vrorU  tb«D  la  tb«  Mwalh  ehitiod  will  be  sstumed  epnato  CBX14AD. 
Ggd,  8QStch*d  ap  by  bi«  spirit,  insetrd  by  hU  powrr.  ^ 

Mm.  «/  Mormi  Cmihm/a,  foL  IM.  CHILLi. 


Marcsins  poblislted  shook,  which  he  intituled  CkUiatmMettff- 
vmliu.  He  dedicated  tliis  hook  to  bisadrcniary.  and  prudently 
represented  to  hiio , that  the  doctrine  of  the  CMwim  rcoAcnd  th« 
reformed  reli^ioB  o«tiouR  to  the  supreme  powers;  for  aiac«  they 
pretend  that  the  prosperity  of  Xht  church  dcpeiMU  upon  the 
destruction  of  all'lemporal  powers,  they  excite  the  people  to  in* 
aorrecUoiu  that  they  may  bnn^  in  the  g;oiden  afc  of  Christianity, 
or  (be  reign  of  a thonaaiid  years. 

BmfU.  jtrl.  MuMm,  n.  L 

CHIX!F.\CnON,'^  From  q,  v.  and/artM, 
Co  i'li  PACTint,  > past  participle  of  faccTe,Xo  make 

Cui^LiFAcroar.  J or  cause  to  be. 


Nor  will  ws  ofinn  that  iioQ  ingestod,  receietth  in  the  stomacli 
of  tbs  oostridge  no  alteration  at  all  ; but  if  any  such  there  lie,  we 
suspect  this  effect  rather  from  some  curroaion,  ibaa  any  of  diuta* 
don  i not  any  lh)uid  reductioti  or  tendency  to  ekiSjir^titm  hr  the 
power  of  natural  heat,  hut  rather  some  attrition  from  an  arid  aad 
^tfioloM  humidity  in  the  stomach,  which  may  ahsterse  ami  shave 
the  seorioiis  parta  therwoC 

Str  TAomoi  J7riwac,  botA  ul.  ch.  zxU. 


Whether  thb  be  not  efflreted  be  tome  way  of  eerrosioa,  from 
sharp  and  diasoMog  hmaidUlos,  rather  than  aay  proper  digestion ; 
cMU/setiv*  aotatioo,  or  eleawaul  coovciwn,  is  with  good 
reason  doubled.  -fd.  2i. 


Wherein  imtwithftanding  wv  shonld  rather  rHy  upon  (if  any 
•nch  iftlfht  be  found)  a cAi/i/ac/sry  menstrraoi  or  dufestire  pre- 
paration drawn  from  species  or  indiriduahi,  whose  stomneks 
peculiarly  diasolre  lapidMas  bodies.  Jd.  book  il.  ch.  v. 

CHILKA  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  but  shallow 
Lake,  which  Reparates  the  northern  Scrdlrs  from  the 
Province  ofKatah.  Ills  about  thirty-five  miles  long, 
and  on  on  average  eight  bro.'td,  and  contains  sevciwl 
inhabited  islands.  Il  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
sm  cncroQchmeot  of  the  sea  upon  a low  sandy  beach, 
and  for  sevcnil  miles  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a 
neck  of  sand  less  than  a mile  in  breadth. 

Hamilton's  HutdiUidn  ; (Colonel  Upton's  March ; 
/Isiat.  Annual  Rigiitcr,  1804  ; Tracts,  32. 

CHILL,  c.  *] 

A.  S.  crlan,  atgerc,  rtfrifcrare,  to 
cool,  or  cause  to  be  cold.  Met.  il  is 
► To  dispirit,  to  discourage,  to  dis- 
hearten ; to  deject,  to  depress,  to 
damp. 


Cnii.t.,  n. 
Ciiai.,  adj. 
Cui'likxss, 
Cui'lly,  adj. 
Ciii'bLY,  adc. 
Cui'l.vrss. 


And  sitthen  chossa  ckitt  nnd  cnytif  porertc 
hem  chewe  ns  chonen. 

Pitrt  /VonSswn.  njrfwi,  p.  444. 

'or  ftwm  the  twig  that  I brake  snd  rootes  I rent  from 

rhcKhehlood  out  doth  breake,  nod  down*  wUh  tricklyuf 
drops  It  trils 

Vfilvnff  foule  the  sort,  with  that  for  feare  lay  body  ciUHes. 

Pkmer,  Ajmeidst,  book  viti.  foL  3. 


There  growl*  nne  gr***  schaw  nerc  the  c*yf  ryocre, 
Quhllk  that  flowta  with  hla  fro*ty  stremes  clerv. 

Dona  by  the  riel*  of  Agtilia*.  ...  ,, 

thUfias.  hookvu4.tol.2M. 

No  Ise  of  ApeormiB  top 
my  Aaxninf  fire  msy  qoent, 

No  bente  of  hriffhlsst  Phtrbu*  bensse* 

1—  bnte  mv  cJkiUt*  colde. 

TmAsrmt*.  TM  t»  Ais  cartfmtt  bed,  lf(. 

He  md,  nnd  Prismb  a««d  }oyiits  with  ehiUrd  fenre  did  skakn, 
V«t  iMtintlT  be  bnd  bis  men,  bis  chariot  rendy  make. 

Ctn/isiiin.  Horur' t lUmd,  book  1.  fol.  43. 
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»m.rA 


TUa  uid  fa»  pmi'd  m»,  but  whk  riairou*  anM 
He  pluckt,  be  iMUd  i ima  duap  horror  cAifd 
At  auch  bold  word*  rovebt  viib  • deed  ao  bold. 

3fUtom.  Paradu<  Im/,  book  r.  L SS. 
la  ama  aad  altar?  round, 

^ A drear  and  i^ng  aouad 

AfHffata  tbe  f^Umena  at  tbalr  aervlea  qaidat : 

And  tb«  €/mii  marble  teenaa  to  awcart. 

While  each  peculiar  powV  foragoea  bia  voated  aeat. 

Id.  Odrt.  CAritPa  A’aiM/y.  I/ymn,  v.  zsi. 

Tat  foe  all  thia  thara  oonea  aaotkar  atraaire  naedcnar  that 
nerer  knew  ibe  aoil«  aevar  haadled  a dibble  nr  apade  to  act  ibc 
leaat  pot*hearb  tbal  grew  there,  mueb  lem  bad  eudur'd  an  bour's 
aweat  or  ckihten,  a^  yK  eballengra  aa  bia  right  tbe  binding  or 
uabinding  of  ararj  Aower,  tbe  clipping  of  rrery  baih,  tha  wead* 
lag  aod  weruiDf  of  aracy  bad,  both  in  that  aad  ail  ether  gardeM 
there  about. 

Jd.  ^mmmdptnimtu  wpaa  tit  Mtmtm.  Drftmetf  roL  i.  foL  95. 

But  ataaa,  thou  aeem'et  to  laare  the  Uerelai^  toe  long  \ 

Of  whom  report  may  apeak  (onr  mighty  waatca  ■mangj 
She  from  her  tkiUy  aite  aa  from  Her  barren  food, 

For  body,  bom,  and  halre,  aa  fair  a baaat  doth  brood 
Aa  acarMly  thb  great  lila  can  egoal. 

■Oreylaa.  aflJaM,  dhiy  sS, 

Coriooa,  mattciona,  and  rCTeatefu)  thougbta  fire  the  beart,  — 
pM  it  into  a raging  flame  nd  ^ry ; faarfbl,  deapairiiw,  aad 
miatruatful  tbougfata  tkM  U,  and  make  it  ao  cold,  atuptd,  and 
uoactire,  that  It  cannot  exert  Itaelf,  nor  employ  all  Iti  pownn 
and  bcoltim  aa  it  oaght  to  do. 

AfAap  ^everi4^r«  Jrrawn,  12S. 


bahrikeanoavv 


And  terror  on  mr  aching  tight : the  lombe 
And  monomeotal  carea  of  death  look  cold. 

And  aboot  a ckitmtt  to  lay  trembiiog  heart. 

Cof^mv.  Tk»  hfmniimg  Hridt^  act  I 
> Aad  let  thy  flelda 


la  tlopca  dcacand  aad  aaornU,  thtX  rMk»g  raiM 
May  trickle  of,  and  haeleo  to  the  broeke. 

Dyer.  Tie  PUeee,  book  L 

Ah ! vaaCe  ao  more  that  bouateoua  bloom. 

On  oi^t'a  cMU  akade,  that  fragraat  braath  t 
Let  amilmg  nine  tboae  gema  Ulume  ! 

Fair  flower,  to  lire  unarca  la  death. 

AojigAem.  The  Ewmng  Trrmvtt. 

*fte  aocial  lieartb  when  autumn’a  treaaure'a  aiore, 

CklU  blow  the  winda  witboat,  and  through  the  bleak  elm  rrMr. 

Id.  MUttn't  Efiltxptinm  DamumU, 

From  ehiUm  abadra  tlte  gnats  of  fnrtuoe  run 
Tb  bur  in  beat  and  twinkle  in  tbe  ann, 

Ilttri,  Bteitue  /•  BmtHeimim. 


The  midnight  air  falla  ekitly  oo  my  1 
And  now  1 abifTr,  now  a fererisb  gl- 


brcaat  j 


flcoreltee  iny  rttala.  Mwm.  Cwwttremt,  Ode,  i. 

Why  doe«  the  blood  forsake  thy  lorrly  check  i 
Why  sboota  thia  ehiUneit  throngh  thy  shaking  nerew  f 
Why  doea  thy  aool  retire  into  herself  .*■ 

Jehmtom,  Jrtm,  act  UL  ac.  10. 

CHILLAMB.4RAM,  (CAi/ufn-frrH»,  Sfitlnttrou,  and 
dfl/itniron  arc  other  corruptions  of  this  name,  which 
should  probably  be  spelt  Sitambakam  or  Silaubaeam,) 
is  tbe  name  of  a celebnUed  Pagoda  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  in  lat.  11®  6'  N.  and  long.  79°  47'  E. 
about  three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Porto  Noto. 
The  great  entrance  to  the  Temple  is  surmounted  by 
a pyramid  1^  feet  in  height,  built  of  massive  stones 
covered  with  plates  of  copper  richly  chased  with  a 
variety  of  mythological  devices.  The  length  of  the 
building  is  13.S2  feet  one  wTiy  and  936  the  other;  and 
it  appears  to  lie  more  ancient  than  even  the  far-Csmed 
Temple  at  Ramt»eram,  (Rflm^swara.)  Lord  Valentla's 
TrartU;  Sonoerat's  TraveU. 

CHILTSRN  HLLLS,  a range  of  chalky  bills  in 


BngCaad,  oommeneing  near  Trmg  in  Hertibsdahira*  COIL- 
and  pawing  through  the  centre  oi  Buckinghamshire,  TEWi 
till  it  terminates  at  Henley,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 

The  name  is  suppemed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  CHI- 
word  ceatt,  cytt,  or  dnU,  which  is  a Saxon  term  for  iLtRA. 
chalk  $ aad  of  which,  in  addition  to  loam  and  flint, 
the  toil  is  chiefly  oompoaed.  This  ridge  is  a tract  of 
open  downland,  which  was  formerly  somtich  eoverad. 
with  thickets  aod  beech  woods,  as  to  be  oeiudy  im- 
pasMble,  and  to  foim  ao  excellent  harbour  for  banditti. 

Thia  range  ia  anppoaed  to  have  been  at  one  time  a. 

Royal  fbrwt,  and  there  rtiU  reoaains  a nominal  office, 
called  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hnndreds,  In  tha 
gift  of  the  Crown,  by  the  acceptance  of  which  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  vacatea  his  seat  ia 
Parliament.  It  is,  therefore,  generally  reserved  for 
ouch  aa  wish  to  retire  from  this  national  assembly. 

CHXMiS'RA,  n.  ')  Lat  ehiwt^rd ; Or. 

CntMa'atCAL,  ad;.  J from  x*f**P^»  * goat  £*t  /a6a» 
lo$a  ^u^dam  momttrwi  capelfo.  Martinius.  Applied  to 

.%ny  capricious  fancy,  any  wild  imagination. 

For  e'ea  st  fiiW  reflsctioo  ibe  [(be  soul]  c«f  les, 

Serb  eSrsiigv  eJdmermt,  aad  koch  mookten  there, 
tech  toys,  kurb  srtties,  sad  uch  vanities. 

Asahe  rvtiics,  sod  tkrinkt  for  thaaw  sod  fear. 

Dawitt.  The  Immarlality  tf  the  S*aL  /n/rWWciwa. 

That  neglect  ban  been  the  Irve  eauM  of  ctiwwrae  t auHi  aa  ara 
(for  bHUaiae)  aa  abaolatc  real  tiwe  or  space,  s vacimm,  stoaw, 
attraotien  ia  tlw  ■ckalutirk  seDae,  a physical  influeoec  of  tbs 
sosl  over  tbe  body,  and  a tbuuuod  nlhcr  fictioos,  either  derived 
frare  erroBcoiM  opinlnus  of  the  ancleala,  or  lately  invented  by 
zoodern  pliilosopbers.  CUrke.  I’i/ik  Paper. 

Ad  enligbteaed  reader  loaghs  at  the  Inconsutant  rAkairra  of  onr 
astbor,  of  a people  nniversslly  Inxoriows,  sjul  at  tbe  Mine  time 
opiueascd  with  (azea  ami  declining  in  trade. 

Barke.  ObmraaHmu  am  a Uu  State  •/  Um  Nmttam, 

Th^  Have  aniiexeil  to  every  of  knowledge  some  ckiate^ 

ricaJ character  of  terror  and  Inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  witlU 
oat  mneh  refleetioa,  freta  oae  to  aaotber ; they  Aral  fright 
theataaWea,  and  then  pcopagau  tbe  panick  of  their  echobra  and 
aci^ualntance.  Johmnm,  The  Haaahiar,  No.  25. 

Tbe  parents  assigned  by  Hesiod  to  the  CnnrnaA 
are  'Pyphon  and  Echidna,  and  Apollodorus  (Bib/.  9,) 
has  named  Amisodorus  as  the  enviable  tutor  who  had 
the  care  of  her  education.  The  form  of  this  monster 
is  triple  : the  head  being  that  of  a lion,  the  body  that 
of  a goat,(x</*A/>vv,  onewinttroid,  as  the  scho* 

liast  interprets  it  on  iTieocr.  i.  6,)  and  the  tail  that  of 
a serpent.  (//.  Z.  181.)  iroder  the  reign  of  Jobates 
King  of  Lycia,  the  Chimsera  proved  unusually  trouble* 
some,  by  vomiting  forth  smoke  and  Are,  and  her  dee* 
truction  was  one  of  the  laboors  upon  which  Bellero- 
phon,  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  was  employed.  A|m>1- 
lodorus  says  that  the  hero  shot  the  Chimsera  to  death 
with  arrows ; but  Theopompus(PAi£ppic(»,  rii.)records  a 
much  more  tragical  account  of  her  decease } Bcllero- 
phon  it  seems  was  armed  with  a ipear,  one  end  of  which 
was  laden  with  lead.  This  end  he  thrust  into  the  mon- 
ster’s jaws,  and  the  lead  being  melted  by  her  fiery  brealh, 
ran  into  her  stomach  and  killed  her.  The  interpreta- 
tions of  this  foblc  are  VTry  DumerouB ; AntigonnsCarys* 
tius  in  his  iristorical  Ommetttorin,  and  Tzetzes,  (TAif. 

149,)  affirms  that  theChimwra  represents  three  nations 
conquered,  by  Betlcrophon.  Alcimus  in  his  Sicilian 
ITtslory,  and  Nymphodorus  of  Syracuse,  hold  that 
Chimxra  was  the  name  of  a volcano  in  Lycia,  the 
summit  of  which  was  the  haunt  of  lions,  the  middle 
regions  covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  tbe  base  mfested 
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CHI'  by  serpent*.  Tbic  mountain  they  suppose  to  have 
M.gRA.  ^ rendered  habitable  by  Bellerophon.  Agathyreides 
of  C>nidos,  in  his  j^tuUic  jl/eoioftaZ«,  represents  Chlmsra 
as  the  wife,  not  the  pupil  of  AmUodorus,  Governor  of 
Lycia.  Her  brothers  were  named  I.eo  and  Draco ; 
these  three  plundered  and  ravaged  all  Lycia  till  they 
were  subdued  by  Bellerophon.  Pausamas,  Strabo,  and 
the  other  geographers  all  concur  in  noticing  a volcano 
of  this  name;  aadriiny,a.s  usual,  bafiamar>el  to  recount 
of  it.  Its  flame  be  states  (on  the  authority  of  Ctesias  of 
Gnidos)  is  heightened  by  water,  and  can  be  extin- 
guished only  by  earth  or  straw,  (xi.  110.)  Nicandcrof 
Colophon  derives  the  name  from  a icintry 

torrent,  and  refines  upon  his  ctymolc^y  by  proving 
that  such  torrents  roar  and  tear  the  ground  like  lions, 
crop  every  thing  near  them  like  gouts,  and  wind  in 
their  courses  like  serpents.  BcUcruphon  and  Pegasus, 
according  to  the  same  notion,  arc  symbols  of  the  solar 
influence,  by  which  the  fury  of  the  torrents  is  ex- 
hausted. Others  havcindulg^  in  metaphysical  reve- 
ries. The  Chimtera  is  emblematical  of  anger,  says 
Natalis  Comes,  because  anger  makes  men  ferocious 
ns  lions,  and  suffuses  the  eye  with  n fiery  hue.  As  a 
goat  nibbles  shrubs,  so  anger  devours  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  and  os  a snake  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 


C.  Caiiorhynehiu,  Lin. } la  Chimhv  jimiaretique,  CHI- 
Locep. } Southern  Chiaurrti,  Shaw  j Elephant  Fuh,  NitRA. 
Cook.  This  fish  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  p,T7„ 
by  a fleshy  projection  on  the  munlc  in  form  of  a 
hoc,  from  w hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  £le-  * 

pliant  Fish ; iu  general  colour  U silvery,  brownish  on 
the  upper  )Murts.  Native  of  the  Southern  Seas. 

See  Linnfei  .Vyifcmo  Naturte  ; Cuvier,  H^ne  Animal i 
Locepede,  Uutoire  det  Poiseom. 

CHIMERE,  Fr.  cAamarre,  ciuierrre;  It.  sunarre;  Sp. 
rUamarra,ot  vhamarroi  Dutch,  tamarti  Swe.  samaria. 

The  French  cAawiorre  is  said  by  Cotgravc  to  be  a 
loose  and  light  gown  (and  le&s  properly  a cloak)  that 
may  be  worn  scarf-wise.*'  Dr.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  this  term  bad  its  origin  from  a superior  kind  of 
cloth,  made  of  fine  goat’s  wool,  and  called  by  the 
Latina  rymotito,  from  Gr.  a wave,  because  it 
was  leaved. 

Tbe  ckimrre  [Is)  the  upper  robe,  to  which  the  l»wn  deem 
wwed  i which  befure  and  after  the  Reformation, 
till  Queea  Eliubetb*i  time  was  always  of  ac:arlct  silk  ; hut  Uishop 
Itooprr  scrupliiqr  first  at  the  robe  itself,  and  then  at  the  colour 
of  it,  as  too  lifht  and  pay  for  the  eplKupal  ^rarity,  it  was 
rbaafed  for  a ekimere  of  Mack  satin. 

t^'Aeallf  am  tkt  Prmyrr,  U.  sec.  4. 


its  venom,  so  anger  is  to  be  fled  from  if  we  would  pre- 
serve ourselves  unharmed.  Or  lastly,  the  whole  force 
and  virtue  of  Uheluric  is  implied  by  the  Chimera. 
The  opening  of  a speech  should  be  bold  and  energetic} 
the  middle  should  seem  to  spring  and  catch  at  lofty 
topics  } the  close  should  have  a point  and  sting,  and 
should  wind  round  again  artfully  by  recapitulation 
through  the  entire  subject.  Those  who  seek  for 
further  aliegurietd  subtiltics  on  this  head  may  consult 
Bochart  de  Phanic.  i.  C,  unless  they  agree  with 
Lucretius,  (v.  900,)  that  since  fire  burns  up  the  bodies 
of  lions  as  rcatlily  ns  that  of  any  other  animals,  it  is 
very  little  likely  that  any  veritable  lion  everexisled  who 
in  good  tnilh  could  breathe  forth  fire  without  suffering 
by  combustion. 

CaiaiiBaA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Selacd,  order  CAoNdropferygti,  class 
Piicci. 

Generic  character.  Brancbic  opening  by  a single 
a|>erture  on  either  side;  the  jaws  covered  with  hard 
undivided  plates  instead  of  teeth;  muzzle  prominent 
and  pierced  with  ]>orcs  disposed  in  regular  lines ; first 
dorsal  fin  above  the  pectoral,  and  armed  with  a strong 
spine,  the  second  commencing  immediately  behind  the 
first,  and  extending  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  ter- 
minated in  a tbreud-Uke  form  ; the  males  distinguished 
by  trifid  osseous  appendages  attached  to  the  ventral 
fins,  on  the  front  of  the  roots  of  which  are  two  spiny 
pIates,ond  a small  fringed  crest  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Of  this  genus,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  uncouth 
form,  there  are  but  two  species. 

C.  Monslrosa,  Lin.;  Ic  Chimire  ^rcfi9ue,  Lacep. ; 
A’orfAcra  CAim«era,  Shaw ; King  of  the  Ilerringt,  of  the 


CIIIM.ARRHIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  tltc  class 
Penlandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  cluiractcr : 
calyx,  margin  entire ; corolla  funnel-sba|)ed  ; capsule 
inferior,  two-celled,  one  seed  ; stigma  two-parted. 

One  species,  C.  cymota,  an  clegajit  trse,  native  of 
Martinique.  Willdenow. 

CHlMBORA>CO,  or  Caiuooaa^o,  derived  from  Ibe 
Peruvian  word  chimpa  chimpani,  1 pass  beyond  ; Chim- 
borat^  signifying  literally  the  tnwe  of  the  other  $ide.  A 
celebrated  Mountain  of  the  Stale  of  Quito,  in  South 
America,  situated  in  1°^  south  latitude  and  79'*  41' 
west  longitude,  and  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  whole  Cordillera,  no  accurate  measurement 
having  been  attempted  hitherto  of  (he  altitude  of  the 
Chilian  Peaks.  Chimbomzo  has  the  elegant  form  of  on 
expanded  dome,  and  towers  over  the  cones  and  pin- 
nacles ofthe  adjacent  mountains  to  an  amazing  altitude, 
its  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  being  nut  less  than 
21,441  feet,  though  the  absolute  visible  altitude  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  of  Tapia,  from  which  it  appears 
to  rise,  is  not  more  than  11,942  feet,  this  plain  being 
itself  94S1  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The 
road  from  Quito  to  Guayaquil,  and  the  coast  leads 
along  the  northern  flank  of  ClUmborazo,  between  it 
and  its  giant  brother  Carguirazo,  which  is  15,540  feet 
above  the  sea;  and  many  people  perish  in  their  at- 
tempts to  travel  over  these  lofty  deserts  during  winter, 
or  in  storms,  the  wind  being  olWn  so  violent  as  to  tear 
off  fragments  of  rocks;  here  the  Andes  may  be  ob- 
served in  all  their  greatness,  fourteen  or  fifteen  sum- 
mits, each  higher  than  Mont  Blanc,  crest  this  majestic 
portion  of  the  Cordillera,  and  though  clad  in  eternal 
snow  mingle  their  tremendous  lire*  with  the  eircuni- 


Norwegtans.  Is  about  three  feet  long,  of  a silvery 
colour  spotted  with  browi. ; at  night  Its  eyes  are 
brilliant  like  those  of  the  Cal,  whence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean U is  called  the  Sea  Cut.  It  is  often  seen  lurking 
among  the  shoals  of  Herrings;  H is  caught  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  salt  its  roe,  and  express  an  oil  from 
the  liver,  which  they  employ  for  certain  diseases  of 
the  eye;  of  the  toil  they  tnakc  pipe  picker* ; the  flesh 
is  not  eatable. 


ambient  atmosphere.  Messrs.  Humboldt,  Bonplaiid, 
and  Mnntuf.ar,  attempted  to  reach  the  crown  of  Chim- 
borazo. but  after  experiencing  great  dangers,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  desist.  They,  however,  observed  the 
inclination  of  the  ningnctic  needle,  at  a higher  point 
them  was  ever  before  nllniucd  by  man,  on  more  than 
acos  feet  above  the  height  to  which  Moiil  Blanc,  the 
highest  summit  of  Europe  aspires. 

Humboldt,  speaking  of  the  various  forms  of  the 
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CHTM-  Andean  enmmits,  obaenrea  **  on  the  shore  of  the  South 
BOKA^.  Sou,  after  the  long  rains  of  winter,  when  the  trenspn> 
CHIMB.  ^ ^ suddenly  increased,  we  see  Chitn- 

1 horaio  appear  like  a cloud  in  the  horixon ; it  detaches 

^ itself  from  the  ne^hbouring  summits,  and  towers  over 
the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  like  that  majestic  dome, 
produced  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  over  the 
antique  monuments  which  surround  the  Capitol." 

He  describes  also  in  a very  lively  nuumer,  tbe  feeU 
ings  which  he  experienced  on  tbe  %3d  June  1797#  in 
planting  his  instruments  on  a narrow  ledge  of  por- 
phyritic  rock,  which  projected  into  the  air  from  the 
mass  of  unfatbomed  snow,  and  on  which  be  had  at- 
tained an  elevation  of  19,300  feet  above  the  ocean, 
but  being  still  9140  feet  from  the  top  of  the  dome.  Re- 
spiration was  performed  with  difficulty  in  this  cold  and 
piercingair,  its  tenuity  causing  the  blood  to  flow  from 
the  lips,  gums,  and  eyes.  He  gained  an  altitude 
3485  feet  higher  than  that  ascended  by  La  Condamine 
in  1745,  when  the  French  Academicians  visited  this 
mountain  at  the  time  of  the  measure  of  the  equinoctial 
degrees. 

In  the  French  translation,  by  Robert  Regnault 
Cauxois,  dedicated  to  Henry  IV,,  of  that  scarce  work 
the  Jesuit  Acosta's  Historia  nuiural  y moral  de  lea 
Yndiaa,  we  And  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
sensations  experienced  on  jounieying  amidst  the 
glcjomy  and  sky-capped  deserts  which  lie  on  the  su- 
perior Andes  j and  which  the  author  compares  to  the 
effects  attributed  to  the  sea  air,  on  j>ersoas  unused  to 
that  clement.  **  S ay  rou/u  dire  tout  cecy,  pour  declarer 
nn  effect  eatran^e  qui  aduient  en  certains  endroita  dta 
Indea,  ou  fair  et  le  vent  qui  y court  eatourdit  In  hommea, 
non  paa  moms,  mats  d' auaniage  qu’en  la  mer.  Quelquea^ 
vna  ie  tiennent  pour  /ablet  ^autrea  diaentque  ceal  addition, 
de  ma  part  ie  diratf  ee  qui  m'eat  aduenu.'*  He  then  relates 
that  he  went  on  purpose  to  a very  high  part  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  proceeds  by  saying,  " ie  Jua  aubitement 
atteint  tt  aurpriua  d'un  mal  ti  mortel  et  estrange,  que  ie 
/ua  preaque  aur  le  poinct  de  me  laiaaer  choir  de  la  monture 
en  terre.”  *'Ie  fua  epria  de  telle  douleur  de  aanglota  et  de 
vomistemena,  que  jeptnaa^  jetter  et  rendre  Vame.  D'autant 

?u’  apT>a  auoir  romy  la  viande,  lea  phtegmea  et  Ut  colere, 
une  iaune  et  Cautre  terde.,  ie  tena  juaques  d tetter  le  tang, 
de  la  violence  que  ie  ^smtots  en  reatomach,  te  dts  en  ffn, 
que  si  cela  eut  durtfeusae  pens/  certainement  eafre  orriud 
a la  worf."  **Toua  nos  compagnona,  esfoyen//ort  fatigues, 
quelques  una  cheminana  demandoit  confta^m,  penaana 
renllement  mourir,  lea  autres  mettoyent  pied  a terre,  et 
estnqmt  perdu  de  voniaaement,  et  de  force  tfaller  a la 
aeile,  et  me  fut  dkt  yw’autre^ots  quelquea  una  y auoyent 
perdu  fa  trie  de  rest  accident."  In  fact  so  terrible  ore 
these  altitudes  to  tbe  Indians,  that  they  deserted  their 
villages  when  the  French  academicians  sought  their 
assistance  on  them. 

CHIME,  c.'k  Doct.  Til.  H.  bappQy  and  ingenu- 
CniME,  n >ously,  ut  soUt,  says  Skinner,  derives 
i (Lat.  clamare, 

to  call,)  because  that  sound  (sc.  of  Bells,)  caUa  or 
summons  to  church.  Junius  suspects  that  the  expres- 
sion formerly  was  a cimbal  or  amble  of  bells,  (see 
Cymbal,)  whence  rime  or  ciiime  was  formed. 

To  cAime,  os  applied  generally.  Is 
To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  the  same  tone  or  tunej  in 
unison,  in  consonance  j to  attune,  to  harmonize,  to 
correspond  or  agree,  or  coincide  with. 

TOL.  XIX. 


■ Aa<?  rifht  for  fm 

Tbri  warea  doiabe,  and  darv  not  telle, 

Witbout  Rowue,  u dotbe  the  belle, 

^liicbe  bath  no  eUpper  (or  to  chymr. 

Gowfr,  Cm/,  ^m.,  book  Iv.  fol.  6S. 

The  Blretne  of  Ilf  now  tiroppeth  on  the  ckimbe. 

IT)*  lely  tonjje  m*y  vrl  riof*  ar.1l  rkim^ 

Of  wrvtcbedncflw,  that  patsed  LU  ful  yore  t 
With  olde  folk,  Mve  doiaae,  is  no  more. 

CAeuerr.  7'Ae  Arm  Pro/^gve,  v.  3994. 


CHIME. 

CUJMES. 


Aher  that  she  was  passed  Lud^te  aba  proceeded  Cowarde  Fletr- 
streie  where  the  CoodukC  was  newelj  palnied,  ami  all  tbe  amua 
aad  angels  refreshed,  sod  Itte  i-iymr  melodiously  aovnyng. 

Hatt.  Tkt  ycre  Kyngt  Henry  I'///. 


Then  in  a rsge  I took. 

And  out  St  window  threw 
Ovid  sud  Horace,  all  Uie  t Aiming  crew| 

Homer  blotself  went  with  ibrin  too ; 

Hardly  escap'd  the  sacred  Mantuan  book. 

ComUy.  Ode.  Of  Vertea  af  Hay  Lord  BragtoUa, 

Tlic  voyee  so  sweet,  the  words  so  fslre. 

As  some  soft  thime  bsd  strook'd  tbe  syre  \ 

And  though  tbe  soond  were  parted  theMe 
Still  left  SB  sccho  in  the  sense. 

Janaan.  Vaderwacda.  The  ,Vi«d. 


Hue  ve  on  esrtb  with  andiscordinf  roics 
May  rightly  saswer  tbst  melodious  noise  ; 

As  ooc«  wcdld,  till  dUproportion’d  slo 
Jart'd  aipiinst  nature's  cAimc,  aad  with  hanb  din 
Broke  tbe  fair  mosic  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord. 

hiittan.  Ode  ml  n Sol.  Marne,  vol.  XX. 

Father  and  son,  haaband  and  wife,  and  aach  other  correlative 
Uma,  seem  so  Marly  to  belong  one  to  saothcr,  aad  thro'  ctMton 
do  so  readily  ekame  sad  snawtr  one  anuUier  in  peoples  taemories, 
that  upon  the  nanujig  of  cither  of  them,  tbe  thoughts  are  prcarntly 
canw'd  beyond  the  thing  so  aam'd,  and  nobody  overlooks  or 
doubU  of  a relaUoa,  where  it  ta  so  plainly  Intimatml. 

ZmeAe.  Of  ttetmsian,  book  ii.  eh.  XXV. 
Lore  first  inrented  verse,  and  form'd  tbe  rhyme, 

The  naetion  measur'd,  haraaonis’d  tbe  4-tow. 

Pryden.  Cyman  mnd  lyAigetda, 

The  book  fPIm  Plowrasns  vbww]  U writ  In  metre,  but  miach 
diffarent  from  tbe  nasntaerof  our  modem  verse,  Um^  being  po 
ihymm  or  eAyiming  of  words  \ bet  the  nature  of  tbe  metre  is 
that  three  words,  at  the  least,  of  each  verse  begia  with  one  aad 
the  ssrae  leUer.  Slryye.  Mewaoirt.  Edvard  17.  Anna,  IWO. 

Various  of  oomben,  new  in  ev*ry  strain ; 

DiAu’d,  yet  terse,  poetical,  tho'  plain  t 
Dirersifyn,  midst  iinUon  of  tAimet 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme  ? 

Ziart.  Jatradactiam  ta  VUtan  ^ PeetA, 

Rhyme,  erst  the  minstrel  of  primeval  night. 

And  Chaos,  anarch  old  i she  near  their  throne 

Oft  taught  the  rolling  elenenta  to'  chime 

With  tcnfbid  din.  Maaam.  A Manody  an  Pape. 

CffiHES,  in  Homlogtf,  a peculiar  species  of  music  at- 
tached to  a clock,  and  produced  by  means  of  tbe  clock- 
machinery  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  The  nnerml 
method  of  producing  this  music  is  by  means  ofa  large 
barrel  having  the  tunc  pricked  round  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  a barrel  organ,  by  means  of  wooden  or 
metallic  pins,  which  raise  certain  levers  connected  with 
hammers,  and  by  striking  a series  of  bells  in  due  suc- 
ceaiion,  form  the  harmony  designated  Chimes.  Tbe 
music  Urns  produced,  may  consist  of  a direct  succession 
of  the  notes  constituting  on  octave  frequently  repeated, 
or  otherwise  may  be  a psalm  tune  or  short  popular  air, 
in  the  key  to  which  tbe  bells  are  tuned. 

To  calculate  numbers  for  the  Chimes,  and  to  flt  and 
divide  the  Chime  barrel,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
latter  must  be  as  long  in  turning  round,  as  a person  Is 
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CHIVES,  employed  in  singing  the  tune  it  is  to  play.  The 
^ Chime  barrel  mny  be  made  up  of  certain  bars  which 

nm  across  it,  with  a convenient  numiver  of  holes 
punched  in  them  to  .idmit  the  pins  which  are  to  dmw 
each  hmmnor  j bj  this  lueatis  the  tune  may  be  changed 
without  cbimging  the  barrel.  In  this  case  the  pins  or 
nuts,  which  draw  the  hammers,  must  hang  down  from 
the  bar  more  or  less,  as  is  required  } and  some  must 
stand  upright  to  play  the  lime  of  tlie  tune  proi>crly. 
For  the  placing  of  these  pins,  we  must  proceed  ou  the 
principle  of  changes  on  bells  j vix.  1,  3,  3,4,  &c.  or 
rather,  make  use  of  the  musical  notes,  where  it  must  be 
observed  what  the  compass  of  the  time  is,  or  how  many 
notes  there  are  on  liie  bells  from  the  bigbest  to  the 
lowest,  and  accordingly  the  barrel  must  be  divided 
from  end  to  end.  Thus  in  Plate  XX\^  fig.  I and  3,  re- 
present the  notes  of  the  hundredth  psalm  tunc  > as  this 
tune  is  eight  notes  in  compass,  the  barrel  is  divided 
into  eight  parts ; these  divbions  are  struck  round  the 
barrel,  opposite  to  which  are  the  hammer-tails. 

In  this  instance  we  give  only  one  hammer  to  each 
bell,  that  the  machinery  may  be  more  clearly  compre- 
hended ; but  when  two  notes  of  the  same  sound  come 
together  in  a tune,  there  most  be  two  hammers  to  the 
btdl  to  Strike  it ; so  that  if  in  all  the  tunes  we  intend  to 
chime  of  eight  notes  compass,  there  should  happen  to 
be  double  notes  on  every  l>eU,  instead  of  eight  we  must 
have  sixteen  hammers  ; and  we  mast  divide  the  barrel 
accordingly,  striking  sixteen  strokes  round  it  opposite 
to  each  hammer-toil  ■,  then  we  must  divide  it  round  into 
as  many  divisions  as  there  are  masieal  bars,  semibreves, 
minims,  &e.  in  the  tune.  Thus  the  hundredth  psalm 
tune  has  twenty  semibreves,  and  each  division  of  it  is 
a semibreve,  the  first  note  of  it  also  Isa  semibreve, 
and  therefiire  on  the  Chime  barrrel  there  must  be  a 
whole  division  frtmi  five  to  five;  as  will  be  (dainly 
understood,  by  conceiving  the  surface  of  a Chime 
barrel  to  b«  rq>re3cnted  by  these  figures ; os  if  the 
cylindrical  superficies  of  the  barrel  was  Btretche<l  out 
at  length,  or  cxtemled  on  a plane ; and  then  such  a 
table  so  divided,  if  it  were  conceived  to  be  wound 
round  the  barrel,  would  show  the  plac^es  where  the 
pins  are  to  stand  in  the  barrel ; for  the  dots  about  the 
table,  are  the  places  of  the  pins  that  play  the  tunc. 
Indc^  if  the  Chimes  are  to  complete,  we  ought 
to  have  a set  of  bells  to  the  gamut  notes,  so  that 
each  bell,  having  the  true  sound  of  sol,  la,  mi,  fa, 
may  piny  any  tune  with  its  flats  and  sharps;  we 
may  by  this  means  play  both  bass  and  treble  with 
one  barrel ; and  by  setting  the  names  of  the  bells  nt 
the  head  of  any  tune,  that  tune  may  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chime  barrel,  without  any  skill  in  musk. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  each  line  in  the  music  U 
three  notes  distant ; that  is,  there  is  a note  between 
each  line  as  well  as  upon  it. 

Chimes  of  achttrchcLock.  FI.  XXV, and  XXVT.  explain 
tbeChimemeebanUm  in  the  clock-room  of  St.  Marga- 
ret’s Church,  IVeslminster,  which  has  often  been  de- 
scribed, and  which  may  burly  be  accepted  as  a general 
model  of  this  kind  of  machinery  .A  (Hg.  4 and  6,)  is  a borrel 
on  which  (he  rope  B is  wound ; this  rope,  after  passing 
over  a fixed  friction  roller,  has  a heavy  leaden  weight 
fastened  to  it,  by  the  descent  of  which  the  mechanism 
is  actuatcii.  D is  a large  wheel  at  the  end,  and  on  the 
arbor  of  this  barrel,  which  is  worked  by  a pinion  £, 
(not  seen)  the  arbor  of  which  is  square  at  the  project- 
ing end  fur  the  key  of  the  handle  by  which  the  weight 


is  wound  np  ; the  barrel  A is  so  contrived,  by  meant  cniUUL 
of  the  click  6,  and  ratchet  wheel  a,  (fig.  4,)  that 
while  the  rope  is  being  wound  up,  the  b^rel  sUpa 
round  its  stationary  arbor,  but  when  the  weight  is 
going  down  it  turns  the  large  cylinder  or  Chime 
barrel  c attached  to  the  arbor  along  with  it ; this 
Chime  barrel  is  made  of  w ood,  and  has  a mimbcr  of 
pegs  screwed  into  it,  which,  as  it  turns  round  lU  proper 
intervals,  take  bold  of  tbe  inner  end  d of  the  hori- 
zontal and  parallel  levers  F,  raise  them  to  a certain 
height,  and  then  let  them  go  suddenly,  this  motion  at 
the  same  time  depresses  the  outer  ends  e of  the  siud 
levers,  and  by  means  of  the  upright  rods  G,  and  other 
intermediate  rods,  raise  the  hammers  which  strike  upon 
the  large  bells  in  the  belfry  ur  story  above.  On  the 
end  of  the  Chime  barrel  next  to  tbe  barrel  A,  is  a large 
wheel  H,  (fig.  4 and  6,)  which  plays  into  a small 
pinion  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel  I,  this  wheel  works 
a pinion  on  one  end  of  Uie  long  arbor  K,  (fig.  4)  on 
the  other  end  of  which  arbor  is  a pair  of  fanners,  or  a 
fly,  tbe  vanes  of  which  catch  the  air  os  they  turn,  and 
regulate  the  velocity  of  the  machine,  lliis  fly  is 
shown  sepaiBtcly  in  fig.  5.  A is  a portion  of  the  arbor, 
on  which  is  hxMely  fitted  an  iron  bar  B B,  having  a 
a vane  D at  each  end,  to  prevent  the  bar  from  slipping 
round  the  arbor  in  a retrograde  direction;  a ratchet 
wheel  b is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  tbe  arbor;  and 
a click  e is  fastened  on  the  fly  which  is  kept  to  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  by  a spring:  so  that  when  the  arbor 
turns,  the  click  stops  agaiQ.<>t  the  teeth  of  the  wheel, 
and  turns  the  fly  with  it ; but  when  the  arbor  is  sud- 
denly stopped  (as  hereafter  described)  the  fly  continues 
its  forward  motion  for  some  time  by  means  of  its  mo- 
mentoni,  the  click  c in  the  mean  time  slipping  round 
tbe  ratchet  6 ; by  this  contriraace  all  strain  upon  the 
mechanism  by  a sudden  check  of  the  momentum  is 
avoidetl.  On  one  of  the  diagonal  or  cross  bars  of  the 
wheel  I,  (fig.  4 and  6,)  Is  a projecting  piece  of  metal/, 
which  piece,  wlien  the  machine  if  to  be  stayed,  is 
caught  by  a detent  g,  w'bkh  detent  may  be  moved 
tow^a  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  clear  Che 
piece/,  when  the  machine  is  to  be  put  in  motion; 
the  upper  end  of  the  detent  g is  fastened  to  an  arbor 
M,  so  os  to  have  a circular  motion  with  it,  to  whtcli 
arbor  is  also  fixed  another  detent  h,  (fig.  6)  heni  to 
avoid  the  bar  of  the  frame.  On  the  middle  of  this 
detent  h,  a piece  of  upright  iron  i is  rivetted,  on  the 
end  of  which  a hammer  N (fig.  4 and  6)  strikes  ; this 
hammer  la  raised  at  a proper  hour  by  the  church  clock, 
and  by  its  fidl  strikes  tbe  piece  i,  (fig.  6,)  depresses  the 
bent  detent  A,  and  c<msequently  moves  tbe  detent  g 
from  the  stop  of  tbe  piece/.  O is  a circular  plate, 
having  a notch  in  one  part  of  its  circumference ; at  the 
beck  of  it  are  fastened  four  arms  k,  I,  m,  (fig.  6.)  and 
another  not  seen.  On  the  face  of  the  wheel  H there  is 
a projecting  tooth  a,  (fig.  4,)  which  takes  bold  of 
one  of  the  arms  on  O,  and  at  every  turn  of  the 
wheel  H,  moves  the  wheel  O round  the  space  of  one 
quarter.  Behind  the  arms  k,  I,  m,  ore  four  knobs,  p,  q, 
f,  s,  in  a detached  state,  shown  in  fig.  7»  which 

a lever  R,  (fig.  6 and  7)  is  prcssal  by  a spring  # ; the 
use  of  this  mechanism  is  to  moke  the  wheel  O alw  ays 
describe  a complete  quarter  of  a revolutiou  whenever 
it  moves  at  ail;  for  sniyose  the  arms  m,  I,  k,  (fig.  7») 
to  have  tbe  posiliois  ti  the  dotted  lines  i*,  k',  the 
pin  n on  tbe  whe^  H (Rg.  4 and  6)  takes  the  arm  v>, 
and  pushes  it  downwards,  during  which  course  the 
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CBIMES.  krtob  p,  6g.  7,  the  lercr  R ialo  the  posiUen 

shown  in  the  figure}  the  spring  and  le^er  then  act 
upon  the  kuob  p,  and  <]uick)y  bring  the  arms  to  the 
dotted  position,  in  which  situation  the  letters  of  rc> 
ference  are  advanced  each  to  the  next  arm.  This 
clock  has,  moreover,  the  striking  work,  in  which  there 
is  as  usual  a wheel  culled  the  count  wheel,  which  turns 
round  once  in  twelve  hours  j in  this  wheel  there  arc 
three  pins,  that  at  the  hours  4,  8,  and  12,  move  the  end 
of  a lever,  which  communicates  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate  rod  q,  (fig-  4 and  6.)  with  the  tail  P of  the 
hammer  N,  so  as  to  elevate  it ; ns  the  count  wheel 
turns  round,  one  of  its  pins  lets  ^ the  lever,  and  the 
hammer  N falls  upon  the  detent  n,  (the  end  of  which 
IS  supposed  to  be  in  the  notch  of  the  plate  O,)  pushes 
It  ilowD,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  the  detent  g on 
the  some  arbor  M inward;  as  soon  os  the  hammer  has 
made  a stroke,  it  is  partly  lifted  up  again  by  the  tail 
spring  It  (fig'  0,)  acting  against  the  bur  of  the  frame  j 
but  the  end  of  the  bent  detent  ft  Is  prevented  from 
again  entering  the  notch  in  the  plate  O,  when  the 
hammer  rises  oy  the  lever  K,  w'hicb  at  the  instant  the 
lever  h,  (fig.  7,)  is  pushed  down  moves  the  wheel  O a 
little  round,  by  means  of  the  springs  into  the  position 
of  the  figure.  When  the  hammer  has  thus  struck,  and 
removed  the  detent  g,  (fig.  6,)  the  leaden  weight  pulls 
the  iKirrel  A,  and  sets  the  machine  in  motion,  during 
which  motion  the  pegs  In  the  Chime  barrel  E strike 
the  lever  F,  and  move  the  bell  hammer  in  the  due  suc- 
cession of  time,  the  fly  (flg.  5)  in  the  mean  time  regu- 
lating the  velocity  of  the  barrel.  At  each  revolution 
of  the  Chime  barrel  B the  peg  n,  in  the  wheel  H,  turns 
the  wheel  O round  one  quarter  of  a revolution,  and  by 
the  time  the  barrel  baa  turned  four  times,  the  notch  in 
the  plate  O is  biought  agaiii  opposite  to  the  end  of  the 
bent  detent  ii,  wh&  therefore  foils  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  detent  g,  the  latter  of  which  also  foils  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  catch  the  stop/  which  st.vys  the 
machine.  Tlie  notch  in  the  plate  O is  so  placed,  that 
when  h is  locked  into  it,  the  knobs  p,  q,  r,  $,  on  the 
back  of  this  plate,  are  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  7> 
so  tliat  this  plate  O moves  the  instant  it  is  permitted 
to  do  so  by  the  detent  A being  removed  by  means  of  the 
spring  $ independently  of  the  great  wheel  H.  This 
machinery  plays  four  different  tunes,  which  are  changed 
by  turning  the  index  W,  (fig.  4,)  by  the  handle,  to  the 
corresponding  tune  marked  on  tbe  dial  plate  T } this 
handle  has  a pinion  on  its  arbor,  behind  the  dial  plate 
which  works  iu  a rack  upon  the  crooked  iron  bar  v y, 
so  as  to  move  it  up  or  down  when  the  handle  U 
turned}  the  Inr  r y is  made  to  move  stendily,  by 
having  a vro^ik  x with  parallel  shies  at  oarh  end.  slid- 
ing Against  both  side.^  of  the  corresponding  steatly  |>in.s 
screwed  iaito  tbf  frame  > and  the  friction  of  .a  spring  7 
pressing  tfainat  it,  prevents  its  Iselni;  moved  by  acci- 
dent) in  the  middle  of  the  bar  is  a l>riid  y which 
actslikcmi  Inclined  platte  between  the  rollers  3,  4 fixed 
In  nsnuill  fraiTtenttbeond  of  tkeborW,  sons  to  move 
that  bar  horizont;illy,  while  the  crooked  bar  v y It 
moved  vertically}  to  the  horizontal  bar  W arc  fixed  the 
♦entree  of  tl>e  kVys  or  short  lever*!?,  and  a long  iron 
plate,  5;  with  1^  notches  to  confine  each  lever  to  it* 
own  Plmtc  of  action.  ITte  sliding  jdm  ^ f,  moving  in 
A coca  with  two  pcrforiliotiH  rvltiahcd  to  Ihe*  AMne, 
confine  the  bar  W to  a horizontal  motion.  In  i'ctUng 
oat  tlic  pegs  on  the  barrel  rixty-four  jKirnllel  circles, 
four  to  each  lower,  we  drewfr  rouml  H nt  equal  dis- 


tances; every  four  of  these  coincide  successively  by  CHIMES, 
the  rack  work  adjustment  with  one  of  the  levers,  so  — , 

that  the  respective  pegs  upuu  tbe  barrel  in  the  first  of  CHIMNET 
each  four  circles,  may  work  its  own  lever  and  play  one 
tone ; that  by  moving  the  levers  along  w ith  the  kir  W, 
tbe  distance  that  two  contiguous  circles  are  np:irt,  a 
second  set  of  licgs  is  presented  to  the  said  levers, 
which  DOW  play  a second  tunc,  nnd  in  the  some  manner 
a third  and  fourth  sucrcsKively.  The  rods  U have 
each  a screw  adjustment  at  their  lower  ends,  and  their 
upper  ends  arc  connected  with  revolving  rods  fixc<l  to 
the  ceiling,  by  which  the  motion  is  convcv'cd  under 
each  bcU  to  tbe  hammers  which  are  placetl  each  in  a 
line  perpendicularly  under  tbe  axis  of  its  bell,  so  os  to 
strike  near  to  its  lowest  extremity ; tbe  weight  of  each 
hammer  H is  supported  by  a spring  #,  in  such  a manner 
that  it  rises  from  the  bell  tbe  instant  it  has  struck. 

There  is  moreover  a long  horizontal  iron  l>artbat  goes 
across  the  levers  F,  (not  seen)  the  ends  of  which  ore 
connected  with  another  lever  (also  not  seen,)  which 
when  it  is  pulled  down  takes  up  all  the  hammers  at 
once,  so  ns  to  clear  the  bells  iu  the  act  of  ringing. 

There  are  ten  bells  in  this  steeple,  six  of  which  have 
each  tw‘o  hammers,  and  the  othcrftiur  but  one  a piece  j 
the  double  hammers  arc  usctl  where  the  same  bell  is 
required  to  be  struck  in  succession  so  quickly,  that  the 
some  hammer  could  not  be  lifted  up,  and  be  made  to 
return  twice  in  the  rc<iuisitc  time,  as  we  have  already 
described  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  arli<’le. 

ClirMNEY,  Fr.  Sp.  cArmcncrt; 

Cui'u.vr.y-coRxrR,  Jit.  ; Lat.  emniaui  j 

Cni  MXBY-LEBS,  f Gr.  C«yoVot,  i5  tcnifti',  to 

Csi^NST-MOKBr,  Ibum,  or  tS  KuvffTo*, 

CBi'MNav-Ptaca,  /burning  beat.  Camtaws,  an* 

Civi'srxcY-BWRCPBB,  Icicntly  denoted  a foruaee, 

Chi'^mn’cv-sweepinc,  abut  is  now  used  pro  gula,  qu^ 
Ciii^MXEV-Tor.  / fumum  extra  Uetum  emittk. 

Fortli  with  ho  chMubrrlciBC  oIm> 

To  couaccilif  lj«d  ImIU  l«u, 

A»J  stodco  by  ihc  cKv/MHte 
TogvCbcr  spekende  o!i  tbrv. 

Gmwer,  C««^.  ^wk.,  book  rii.  fol.  165» 

I sfish  ballc*  fill  heyxh,  sad  hMitaa  ftil  aobls 
Chiuubm  vUk  chjfmfmrfs,  and  ckapeli  gayc. 

Puft  PUuAman.  CrrJr,  book  tr. 

And  Chci  scliulcn  vcnili*  lirm  i:itn  rhyt**nr^  of  fiir,  Ihcrs 
Schsl  be  wcpvns  »ju1  brtrng  logidrc  of  terth. 

■ uv /./*  xtmuk^.  ,-K  «:;■ 


Hm  is  SO  loth  to  Uwre  hk  origfabovrT  firr,  Umt  li«  is  faisc  to 
wsik  liotTK  ui  Ui«  dark  } ami  if  he  be  ooi  lunkt  |»,  ivenres  out  tbe 
nlsbl  in  the  rhimnfy-cyfrm^ ; or  if  out  tbol,  lies  down  to  bi* 
ctodm  to  save  tvo  labour*. 

H»U.  (fftie  SMff/uL  ffWSer,  vol.  i.  M.  17k. 


Ihfwments  ore  diridiMi  Into  tvo  or  more  UjiUog  houses,  sod 
boras  used  lo  that  uuruo!^. 


Isen.  The  ciimMjyt 

Is  soatb  ibc  eluunber,  oad  Cbr  cAitmj*ry-]n-  c< 

C'bMic  Dioo,  baihUiet  nruer  ui«r  1 bgurc* 

So  Ukelv  to  report  Arm^ehics. 

J&criiprorr,  CymlrftiHe,  fol.  379. 

A eoififf  if  there  be  yet  viler  than  thyvrU, 

If  Iw  thruoirk  boMene-sS  ii^bt  i^>i»o  ibi«  worldly  pelf, 

Tbe  ur  he  that  ia  lUt*  dead  of  uijiit 

Doth  crnKT  luathwirtc  vaults.  ni»y  pur>-li»*i‘  fdl  rmjr  right. 

Itrartar.  SongStU. 
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CHIMNEY  Hftuc  700  cUmb'd  rp  the  vallai  i»d  bikttlctiMti, 

^ ■ To  toirr«*  ud  wl(Mloir««  ? V«o,  to 

'*  Your  inlanu  lo  your  orBiM,  ood  there  bauc  rate 

The  lioe^IoDg  <Uy»  with  palkat  eipceudoD 
To  tec  great  Ponpey  paiw  the  ttreeta  of  Rome. 

Shmitftv*.  Juii^  Cirtar,  foL  109. 

Ante  dtstCBiper*  ffoqaeatlj  arise  from  a dimiontioo  of  traii- 
aplratioo  throi^b  tbe  cutaaeoua  aod  some  chmakal 

oaea  from  an  augoMAtathm. 

/^crAnm.  Pkjf*ie*’Th«9Ugyf  book  r.  ch.  r. 

Molim,  aa  we  arc  told  by  Moaar.  BoUcao,  uaed  to  rend  all  hU 
eomedwa  to  a little  old  iroman,  that  was  his  houso-keepert  as  she 
aat  irith  him  al  her  work  by  tbe  i aod  could  fore* 

tell  ibe  soceess  of  his  play  ia  the  tbeatre,  from  the  receptioo  it 
met  with  at  tbe  Are  aide.  SjtectmtWf  No.  70. 

Tbe  Kieg.  as  he  bad  come  throogb  tbe  western  countries,  from 
the  6rst  lai^lag  bad  been  in  many  places  moved  to  dlachargt  the 
ckimHfy-momey : and  had  promised  to  recommead  it  to  pariiaaMat. 
Bitrmrt.  Own  7W«.  JPU/iam  ^ Afaiy.  Atuw,  1069. 
JoTe  should  be  there,  that  does  make  bold 
With  Jaqo.  that  notorious  scold  ; 

Neptune,  first  bargeman  on  the  water, 

Thetis,  the  oTSter^wowaa's  daughter, 

Pluto,  that  riumnew-iu-^iitgikoTea  ( 

With  ProKrplae  hot  from  the  oiwo. 

Kv*g.  7%t  Art^  Lnt. 

Rut  there  are  huts  or  dwellings  at  only  one  story,  inhsMtsd  by 
gentlemea,  which  bare  walls  censented  with  mortar,  gliM  win- 
dows, and  boarded  Aoors,  of  thnae  all  haec  tMmmtyif  and  aomn 
cAfou^s  Imtc  grates. 

/•Ammu.  Jiswraey  t»  Ou  Wattm  Ittmtul*, 

His  next  ears  wu  to  hare  his  ceilings  pointed ; hb  pnnaelt 
gUl,  and  his  tUmuff-fieetM  carred. 

It.  7^ /f dneiWwrer,  No.  S3. 

How  far  the  Greek  and  Roman  Architects  were 
acquainted  with  the  constmetion  of  CniMKiss  U a 
matter  of  dispute;  aod  Beckmann,  (ffuf.  0/  Invtn- 
fioiu,  ii.)  has  collected  the  chief  evidence  on  either 
side.  No  traces  of  such  works  have  been  discovered 
either  in  the  buildings,  or  in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures found  at  Herculaneum.  The  word  «ari^exi; 
implies  a vent  for  smoke  and  nothing  more,  and  ibis 
might  be  obtained,  as  it  is  in  many  ways  in  the  huts 
of  savages,  without  the  funnel  of  a modern  Chimney. 
Camiittts  from  giving  birth  to  Chimnu-r  has  been  suppos^ 
to  mean  the  same  thing ; but  it  may  more  justly  be  ren- 
dered a furnace,  forge,  or  hearth  ; and  it  is  not  Likely 
that  Vitruvius  would  have  omitted  to  notice  tbe  rules 
for  building  Cbimniea  if  theirusehad  been  known  at  tbe 
time  iu  which  he  wrote.  The  ignUegium  or  pyri/egium 
(curfew)  with  which  fires  were  ordered  to  be  extin* 
guished  as  late  as  the  Xlllth  century,  does  not  appear  to 
us  a conclusive  proof  (although  Beckmann  so  assumes  it) 
of  the  non-cxistcnce  of  Chimnies  at  that  date ; for  by 
similar  reasoning  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  might  bo 
cited  to  show  that  they  do  not  exist  in  that  country  at 
present.  Of  those  who  have  treated  on  this  subject 
Montfaucon,  {V Antiquity  Expfiqu^,  1.  108,)  contends 
that  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had  Chimnies.  Mater- 
DUS  Von  Cllano,  {Abk<mdU»ng  dtr  RomucAen 
men,  945,)  ascribes  them  to  the  former  only.  Justus 
Idpsius,  (£puf.  75>)  Paulus  ManuUos,  ( Comm,  tn  Cic. 
£pUf.  Jam.  Tii.  10,)  Eberhartus  a Weye,  {Parergon 
de  Camino  appended  to  his  AuUcut  PolUiau,)  and  Bur- 
raann,  {Pttr.  Arb.  i.  836,)  deny  the  claims  of  the 
ancients. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  first  cerimn  notice  of  Chimnies 
as  we  now  build  them,  is  found  in  an  inscription  at 
Venice  over  the  principal  gate  of  the  Scttola  Ormde 
di  Sla,  Maria  dolk  CarUa,  which  relates  that  in  1347  a 


great  many  Chimnies  (/umajouU)  were  thrown  down  CHIMNET 
by  an  earthquake. 

Among  the  moderns,  particularly  in  England,  the 
Chimnies  are  moat  intimately  connected  with  (he  plan 
of  tbe  whole  edifice,  and  the  ingenuity  of  tbe  builder 
is  continually  called  forth  respecting  them 

In  stone  walls  the  flues  from  the  sitting  rooms  are 
generally  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  squ.'irc,  and 
in  brick  work  nine  by  fourteen  inches  ; the  flues  from 
kitchens  and  those  apartments  in  which  great  fires  are 
kept,  should  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  horizontal 
section  of  the  fire. 

In  tbe  construction  of  Chimnies  the  principal  care  is 
to  prevent  them  from  smoking ; and  it  seems  at  pre^ 
sent  to  be  on  acknowledged  principle,  that  it  is  better  to 
exclude  the  cold  damp  air  from  the  flues  by  narrowing 
tbe  aperture  at  top,  than  to  give  a larger  vent  to  the 
smoke  at  the  risk  of  admitting  a quantity  of  air  to  rush 
down  the  Chimney  and  counteract  the  force  of  the 
asccniling  rarified  stream  ; this  is  best  effected  by  the 
use  of  Chimney  pots  j for  the  same  reason  it  is  proper 
al  the  fire  place  to  contract  and  lower  the  throat,  aod 
bevel  in  the  covings  so  as  to  oblige  the  current  of 
air  from  the  room  to  pass  immediately  over  the  fire, 
where  it  may  acquire  so  much  heat  as  to  consume  the 
smoke  in  port  and  drive  the  remainder  before  it ; these 
precautions  are  more  necessary  in  those  Chimnies  in 
which  from  the  smallness  or  repeated  absence  of  firing,  . 
the  cold  external  air  obtains  easy  access  to  the  flues  j 
in  kitchens  and  elsewhere,  in  which  large  fires  ore 
continually  kept,  the  olr  Jn  the  Chimney  is  so  rarefied 
os  to  repel  the  entrance  of  the  cold  atmosphere  from 
above,  ami  the  draught  is  so  strong  as  to  make  a close 
grate  below  unnecessary. 

Besides  the  too  brge  size  of  the  fire  place,  the  cause 
of  smoky  Chimnies  may  often  be  found  in  the  improper 
situation  of  a door,  or  the  want  of  height  in  the 
Chimney  shaft  with  regard  to  tbe  surrounding  build- 
ings i the  flues  ought  therefore  to  be  carried  as  high  up 
o>  they  conveniently  may  be.  Flues  with  circular 
sections  are,  with  some  reason,  supposed  to  be  more 
favouralde  to  the  venting  of  smoke,  than  those,  the 
secUons  of  which  are  sqiuires  or  rectangles.  In  very 
close  apartments  an  aperture  should  be  constructed 
near  the  ceiling  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  air  carried  up 
the  Chimney,  and  this  may  be  mode  equal  to  one-third 
or  onc-half  of  the  superficies  of  the  section  of  the  flue  i 
the  taste  and  skill  of  the  architect  will  prevent  this 
opening  from  being  visible  or  inconvcnicat. 

The  wide  ungrated  Chimney  of  tbe  ancient  hall  is 
now  out  of  fashion,  and  though  our  fire  places  have 
not  dwindled  to  the  diminutive  size  recommended  by 
Count  Rumford,  they  are  constructed  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  fire  required  to  warm  the  apartment  j 
and  the  expectation  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  what  was  the 
fittest  might  come  to  be  considered  the  handsomest  is 
nearly  rcfdized. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  mode  of 
building  our  domestic  hearths,  which,  however  useful, 
prc.wints  noUiing  either  new  or  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader  | but  the  numerous  manufactoric.s  in 
(ireat  Britain,  consuming  fuel  and  producing  smoko, 
have  given  rise  to  Cbironles  of  such  dimensions  and 
under  such  circumstances,  os  to  require  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  eagUw^r  in  aid  of  the  builder.  In 
Jx>iidon,  the  heavy  smithies,  the  breweries,  and  other 
establishments  using  steam  engines,  have  caused  tbe 
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CHIBbfNET  erection  of  Chlmniet,  whicli,  abstracted  from  the 
smoke,  present  handsome  specimens  of  brick  work  in 
the  form  of  pyramids  and  obelisks  j and  Mce  the 
introduction  oi  the  lights,  the  volume  of  smoke 
required  to  be  discharged,  has  increased  the  dimensions 
of  Chimnies,  until  they  almost  rival  the  spires  of 
some  churches. 

Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  Chimney 
belonging  to  the  Chartered  Gas-light  and  Coke  Com* 
pany,  in  the  Horse-Ferty-road,  Avestminstcr,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Yallowley  of  Red 
Cro8S*street,  the  surveyor  to  the  company. 

The  above  Chimney  is  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
smoke  from  one  thou.sand  gas  retorts,  conducted  to  It 
by  double  flues  entering  on  the  east  and  on  the  west 
side,  and  by  two  single  flues  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  side.  The  ground  upon  which  the  Chimney 
stands  is  a sandy  loam  to  (he  depth  of  eight  feet, 
below  which  is  a quicksand  with  much  moisture.  To 
secure  the  foundation,  an  excavation  was  made  six 
feet  below  (he  surface  nf  the  ground,  and  the  bottom 
was  levelled  ; a square  twenty  foot  fender  of  oak  ship 
Jimbertwclve  inchcssquare,(fig.  1 and?,pla(cXXVII.) 
was  then  Itud  down  and  secured  by  guanl  piles  a a 
fifteen  feet  long}  within  the  fender,  sheet  piling  6 6 
of  fourteen  feet  deals,  nine  inches  by  three  were  driven 
down  } oak  sleepers  ec  nine  inches  by  six  were  next 
laid  within  the  sheet  piling  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  intervals  filled  with  three  courses  of  brick  set  in 
cement } cross  sleepers  d d were  then  laid  over  and 
securely  bolted  to  the  under  ones,  and  similarly  filled 
in,  forming  a depth  of  eighteen  inches,  composed  of 
oak  and  bricks  in  cement.  Three  inch  oak  ship  plank* 
ing  e e rovered  the  whole,  upon  which  the  first  brick 
work  was  laid,  one  foot  thick,  to  the  top  of  the  sheet 
piling  and  the  level  of  the  foundations  of  the  other 
buildings  belonging  to  the  works.  The  footings  were 
carried  up  in  double  courses,  and,  between  each,  piecesof 
iron  back  hooping  three  inches  wide  were  laid  dtago* 
nally  and  alternately  as  in  fig.  3.  Fig.  4 is  a horizontal 
section  near  the  surface  of  the  ground } the  base  of 
the  Chimney  a being  twelve  feel  square,  and  the  bases 
of  the  piers  6 6 to  support  the  arches  carrying  the  side 
flues,  five  feet  by  two  feet  nine  inches.  The  brick 
work  was  carried  up  on  this  plan  sixteen  feet,  to  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  where  the  cast-iron  plates 
cc,  fig.  5,  are  introduced  } the  elliptical  perforations 
are  for  lightening  the  casting } d d arc  pieces  of  iron, 
three  inches  and  a half  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
thrown  across  the  Chimney  and  secured  to  the  spring- 
ing  posts.  Fig.  6 is  a vertical  section  on  the  line  f /, 
showing  the  mode  in  which  the  plate  supports  the 
arch.  Fig.  7 is  an  elevation  exhibiting  the  mode  in 
which  the  flues  o a are  supported  and  carried  into  the 
cast  and  west  sides  of  the  Chimney } an  opening  at  6 
shows  a section,  and  fig.  8 a plan  of  these  flues;  cc 
arc  single  flues  entering  the  Chimney  from  the  north 
and  south  directly  from  the  retorts.  Fig.  9 Is  a sec- 
tion from  north  to  south,  showing  the  possage  arched 
under  the  flues  from  east  to  west,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  retort  rooms,  big.  10  is 
a plan  of  this  passage,  in  which  a a are  iron  ties 
through  the  brick  work  at  the  springing  of  the  semi- 
nrch ; a,  Bg.9,  is  the  iron  flooring } 6 6 are  the  ends  of 
the  piccas  of  iron,  slit  and  turned  up  and  down ; e c are 
transverse  Iron  iWt  secured  on  the  outside  by  bolts, 
the  inverted  Arches  are  to  give  strength,  the  whole 
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weight  of  the  Chimnev  shaft  resting  above  them  ; d CHIMKEY 
is  a bull's  eye  in  the  cro^n  of  the  arched  passage 
opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  flue,  covered  above 
with  a movable  iron  plate;  eeare  double  flues  from 
the  east  and  west)  and// single  flues  from  north  and 
south. 

The  Chimney  shaft  after  receiving  the  retort  flues 
is  carried  up  above  the  roof  perpendicularly  twelve 
feet  square  on  the  outside,  the  walls  three  feet  thick, 
and  the  flue  six  feet  square,  the  whole  distance  being 
forty-seven  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  plinth  in  fig. 

11.  Fig.  11  and  13  are  the  elevation  of  the  Chimney 
shaft  in  the  remainder  of  its  altitude,  being  seventy- 
three  feet  to  the  cast-iron  cornice  a.  At  every  fourth 
course  of  bricks  are  introduced  pieces  of  iron  back 
hooping  as  in  fig.  13,  as  for  as  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  admits  of  the  diagonal  brace  being  sufficiently 
long  to  be  serviceable ; afterwards  they  arc  set  as  in 
fig.  14. 

Fig.  15  is  the  bolt  and  tie  introduced  at  the  angle 
of  tbc  top  of  the  Chimney  shaft,  for  securing  to  the 
brick  work  the  square  cast  iron  Chimney  ]>ot  and 
cornice  { the  former  is  cast  in  eight  pieces  and  bolted 
together,  and  tbc  whole  wall  secured  to  the  cornice. 

Fig.  16  is  the  plan  of  the  under  part  of  the  comice,, 
the  square  holes  b b receiving  the  bolt.  The  Chimney 
pot  and  cornice  are  five  and  a half  feet  high,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  Chimney  from  the  surface  oAhe  ground 
to  the  engrail  of  tbc  Chimney  pot  is  136  feet  six 
inches. 

The  whole  of  the  work  presents  a handsome  ap- 
pearance, and  is  an  excellent  model  for  the  constmc* 
tion  of  Chimnies  of  such  magnitude. 

Climbing  Boys  for  sweeping  Chimnies  oppeor  to 
have  been  first  supplied  from  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 

In  Phris  the  Savoyards  long  had  a monopoly  of  the 
trade.  In  Germany  the  Ixithariagians  undertook  this 
business,  and  their  Duke  in  consequence  received  the 
title  of  Imperial  Ftre  Master.  The  miseries  to  which 
the  unhappy  boys  apprenticed  to  this  trade  are  ex- 
)M>sed,  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
Society  for  nperteda^  the  nectssUf  of  Climbing  Boys,  bp 
encouragistg  a new  method  of  Sweqnng  Chimnies,  and  for 
improting  the  condition  of  OUldren  and  others  employed 
by  Chimney>swtepert.  The  subject  also  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  due 
investigation  has  been  that  there  are  very  few  Chimnies 
which  cannot  be  as  well  swept  by  a machine  as  by 
boys.  An  ingenioiu  and  very  efficacious  machine  has 
been  invented  by  Messrs.  Feetharo,(9,Ludgate-hill  and 
396,  Oxford-street,)  who  have  received  apremium  for  it 
from  the  Society  of  Arts } and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  general  adoption  of  this,  or  some  other  mode, 
will  erelong  terminate  an  employment  In  which  chil- 
dren of  an  extremely  tender  age  are  subject  to  much 
barbarous  usage,  and  which  almost  universally  exposes 
them  to  an  incurably  cancerous  disease.  Most  of  the 
authentic  particulars  relative  to  the  enormities  of  this 
tmde,  and  the  facility  with  which  a substitute  may  be 
provided  for  It,  may  be  found  in  a volume  recently 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Montgomery,  entitled  the  CAisi- 
iMy  Sweeper's  Friend,  or  Chmbing  Boy's  Album, 

CUIMU,  the  name  of  some  highly  singular  and 
extremely  interesting  ruins  near  the  town  of  Manskhe 
in  Peru,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  the  vast  remains  of 
an  ancient  city.  Humboldt  visited  them  during  his 
travels  in  Peru,  and  went  into  the  interior  of  the  famous 
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CHncU.  GuaCA  de  Toledo,  (bnrfing-plaoe  or  tumulai  of 
“ Toledo,)  the  tomb  of  a Peruvian  Prince,  io  which 
Garci  Guilcrez  de  Toledo  discovered,  on  digging  a 
gnllery,  in  1576,  mauaivc  gold,  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  as  is  prov^ 
by  the  books  of  accounts  presen  ed  at  the  Msyor’s 
oiice  in  Truidllo. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  account  axiMs, 
either  In  tbe  old  or  m^era  works  ou  South  America, 
concerning  these  mins,  which  are  probably  of  the  aame 
nature  as  those  at  Tiahuanaca,  near  the  great  I^ke  of 
Chucuito,  wherein  there  arc  a culuesal  pyroinid,  some 
gigantic  statues,  and  various  human  figures  in  relief, 
amidst  the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the 
houses  are  built. 

CHIN,  \ Goth.  kmnuMf  A.  S.  ftane;  Dutch, 
Cni^KNRD,  f frume;  Ger.  Itiiw* ; from  the  A.  S.  ci~ 
CiiiN'*BA!(n,  ^aon,  (Ger.  Aiare,  dthucere,  to 

CuiN-DRBP.  j gape,  to  chine,  chink,  or  rive.  Som» 
ncr.  So  called,  says  Skinner,  because  when  the  chin  is 
drawn  down,  the  mouth  is  opened. 

Aad  as  a k))eTrne  pors.  lolled  hit  rkekos 
Al  svddvr  Ha  H ehwm.  ychircled  fur  elde. 

i^ert  Pbmhmmt,  FMan,  p. 

Oa  bothen  kis  chekea,  and  kU  ehfn. 

Jd.  Credit  L 

* And  for  to  fasten  kin  hood  aader  Us  eMtme, 

He  ksdds  of  fold  prrotifbl  a cunous  pianc. 

Cimetr.  The  V.  195. 

la  hdl  thon  skoli  mderatoode, 

There  is  s flood  of  thilks  office, 

Wbiche  serueUi  sU  for  ausricc : 


tlbat  moa  that  «toad  tball  theita 
He  aUai  rp  (ven  to  the  cAtMiie. 

G9*ttr,  Cemf.  ^m.,  book  T* 

And  vbyiea  be  poodretb  tbeto  tbbifM  ta  hvs  kartr, 

Hfs  kocc,  bys  arinc,  bys  haode  soiteyiied  hyi  chitme. 

M ye/.  T^Amcter  on  I’tatme  199. 

■ - - ■■  ■ ■ Tben  like  a fiure  yong:  priace* 

First  dovnr  ekimm'd,  and  of  suck  a fraoe,  as  makn  Ua  lookes 
eocirinre 

Coatendinf  eyes  to  new  bim  i forth  he  went  to  asret  tbe  klnc. 

C'A^mee.  Uemer^e  Mod,  book  XS(V.  fob  333. 

Ob  the  inonstroai  disorders  that  are  crept  Into  the  world  \ Bat 
say  tbat  wotnea  nay  be  aJlowad  to  wears  as  nueb  irobl  ss  they 
will,  ia  braeeleis,  in  riafs  on  n-ery  bofcr  and  ^oynt,  in  carkanets 
about  tkeir  necks,  ia  earing  neadaut  at  ibetr  earrs,  in  stales, 
vrestbs,  and  dUa-6aiMir.  ifaftead.  /'fifur,  rul.  U.  fo|.  4C2. 

I have  observed  that  tboae  little  blcmkhcs  wear  off  very  aom  ; 
b«t,  wheo  they  disappear  la  one  part  of  the  face,  they  are  very 
apt  to  break  ^ in  another,  imomudi  that  I have  seen  a spot 
upon  tbe  forehead  iu  tbe  afteraoon,  which  was  upon  tbe  cAm  in 
the  tDOrsiog.  Ayrete/sr,  Ko.  51. 
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' la  a limpid  lake 

Mest  Tantalos  a doleful  lot  abides 
t'Aia-drrp  be  stands,  yet  with  sfflietivc  drosfbt 
Ineeasant  piaas,  while  ever  as  be  bows 
To  sip  refrcsbsient,  from  bb  parchlof  thirst 
Tlie  fvUcfnl  water  fltdes. 

/Vafea.  The  Wid9»*e  WVe* 

1^  nest  u bvaaty,  as  in  speed,  appears 
>*air  Idas,  in  the  strength  uf  youthful  )'can : 

A party-coloured  down  but  Just  began 
To  shade  his  eM»,  tbe  promise  of  a maa. 

Hart.  The  S*xlh  Thfhcid  e/SMim 
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CHINA  ofere  to  our  contemplation  « vast  area  of 
more  than  five  millions  of  square  miles,  governed  by 
one  man  of  a foreign  race,  occupied  by  a crowded 
popnlmtiooi  retaining  the  seme  language,  habits,  and 
cuatoms  as  their  forefathers  in  distant  ages,  highly 
civilized  and  intelligent,  and  carefully  secluded  from 
any  but  a very  Umiced  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
either  near  or  remote.  Hnd  the  same  jealousy  olwnya 
prevailed,  little  would  have  been  known  concerning 
*'  the  C^cstiol  Empire,"  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  or  tbe  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea ; but  some  of 
the  Emperors,  relaxing  in  a great  degree  tbe  favourite 
ffystem,  suffered  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  come 
within  the  sacred  pale,  and  thus  ga>*o  Europeans  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  more  than  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  semi-exiles  of  Macao  or  the  shop- 
keepersandtea-dealersof  Canton.  The  Chinese  arc  alM 
themselves  aliterary  people,  and  their  books,  which  they 
make  no  difficulty  in  selling  to  strangers,  ^ve  minute 
details  on  every  subject  relating  to  tlwir  country.  But 
their  language  differs  as  much  from  that  of  most  other 
natious,  as  tneir  features  and  habits  do  from  those  of 
western  Europe,  and  throws,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec, 
such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  student,  as  are  quite 
fluffleient  to  damp  tbe  ardour  of  all  whose  courage 
is  not  wbett^  by  difficulty.  Their  books,  therefore, 
have  been  hitherto  little  better  than  useless  lumber  on 
our  shelves,  and  w'e  should  know  scarcely  any  thing 
about  Chioa^  but  for  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries, 


from  whose  writings  a large  portion  of  tbe  following 
abstract  will  be  derived.* 

Though  tbe  whole  territory  of  this  **  Son  ofHeaven'* 
comprehends  the  vast  area  mentioned  above,  the 
extent  of  China  itself  is  far  less  considerable,  and 
twenty  degrees  of  latitude  from  north  to  south,  wHh 
as  mauy  of  longitude  from  east  to  west,  will  ^ve 
pretty  nearly  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  Empire  from 
the  Great  Wall  to  the  Gulf  of  Tong-king  in  one  direc* 
tioo,  and  from  tbe  Eastern  Sea  to  the  river  Nu-kyang 
in  the  other. 

Chimg-kwe,  or  the  central  Kingdom,  is  the  name 
by  which  tbe  Chinese  themselves  most  commonly 
denominate  their  country.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Med- 
ya-b’h6mi,  or  **  middle  Isnd  of  the  Hindhs,"  and  might 
possibly  find  its  way  into  China  with  the  doctriDes  of 
Budd'ba.  Khatai,  tbe  TAtdr  appellation  taught  our 
forefathers  to  call  it  Cathay,  while  Chin,  the  deno- 
mination given  to  China  by  its  southern  neighbours, 
is  evidently  the  origin  of  Sin  and  Sins.  Chin,  and 
Mdcblii,  ihc  u.'imes  used  by  tlic  ren'ians, 

Jiuliuns,  and  European.^  in  the  mid{flc  age's.  'Hfe 
of  wijom  I'tolcmy  had  a very  imperfect  knowledge, 
were  probably  the  southern,  os  tbe  5*  r/M.  belter  Known 
to  the  »icieuta,  were  the  onrthern  Chinese ; w hose 


• In  Uie  o»tbo«wl»y  o?  tHr  CbUinur  words  whIcU  orcttr  la  this 
article,  tirt  voweta  mve  iovariablv  Ike  prime  pewar  at  ia  ItidUa, 
the  consooanu  at  la  EsglWk  j sak  no  v-ords  exceed  ooe  $yliftl>U:« 
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CHINA.  nuDe>  fkr,  whence  Smnun  i«  derived,  was  moet  pm- 
^ -u_j‘  bablj  the  native  term  for  »ilk,  a word  which  was  itself 
Ibrmed  from  the  Latin  term  just  lucDtioDcd,  and  nmy 
be  thus  traced  back  to  the  country  whence  the  pro« 
ductioD  which  it  denotes  was  first  brought  through 
Western  .Asia,  into  Europe.  (See  Journal  jisiatique, 
H.  ^.) 

The  whole  of  the  Empire  U geoeroHy  called  by 
the  TAt^,  the  present  ]>osseuors.  Tn'ts'bing-kwe. 


The  country  of  the  Ta-ta  hing,  (i.  e.  the  rrigning  CHINA, 
dynasty.)  and  the  part  beyond  the  fJreat  Wall  or  Chi- 
neaeT&tary.  the  native  country  of  the  Mancheus.  Shink* 
(Morison’s  f 'irw  ofChinn^  61.) 

According  to  the  Statistical  description  of  the 
Empire  of  '1‘a-ts’hingV  published  by  authority  in  the 
reign  of  Kyen-long,  the  different  I'mvinces.  ore  given 
as  in  the  following  table. 


LaUtade 

North, 


Loaeitude 

Eut. 


Cspital. 


Hing-king 

Shing'ktng 

Shun-t*hyen-fii.  or  Pg* 
kins 


Fong-t’hyen-fu  

1-  King-s?,Cbe-li,  orPe- 

chg-li  

Kynng-nan. 

1.  Ky»ng-flU,  or  Nan* 

king 

ii.  Ngan-liwai’ 

3.  Shan-si 

4.  Shan-tong  


Kmng-ning 

Ngan-king. 
Tiii-ywen  . 
Tsi-nsin  , . . 
Kai’-fong  . 
Tong-kiitg . 
Si-king  ... 
Pyen-kiog , 

Si-ngan  . , , 
Lan-chru  . 
Hang-cheu. 
Nan-ehang. 

Vu-chang  . 
Chnng'sha  . 
Ching-tu. , . 
Fb'Cheu  . . . 
Kwaog-cheu 
Kwei-iin. , , 
Yun-nan . , , 
Kwei-yang. 


6,  Sben-si, 

i.  Shen-si  . . 

ii.  Kan-sii  . . 
T’  Ch^'kyang. , 

8.  K)*ang-si  .. 

9.  Hu-kwang. 
i.  Hu  pi  . . .. 
IL  Ilu-nan  . . 

10.  S^chtven  .. 

11.  Fi-kyen. . . . 
19.  Kwang-tong 

13.  Kwnng-si  . . 

14.  Yun*nan  .. 

15.  Kwei'-cheu 


9650 

44>40 

.33(K) 

4850 


3155 

4550 

5710 

6130 

7570 

7460 

8900 

7640 


The  Provinces  comprehended  under  Fong-tTiyen-fu.  one  forms  a part  of  the  truly  Royal  collection  lately 
arc  situate  in  T&tary.  and  do  not  properly  form  a part  added  to  our  public  stores  by  the  munificence  of  hit 
of  China.  They  were  not.  it  appears,  inserted  in  any  present  Majesty ; the  other  U presented  in  the  Museum 
census  before  the  lost,  which  was  published  about  of  the  East  India  Company. 

1790.  As  the  principal  object  of  this  article  is  China  The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  above  Table  it  noi 
itself,  i.  e.  the  country  comprehended  between  the  perhaps  the  Wstthat  could  be  devised,  but  ithosthead- 
Great  Wall  and  the  Chinese  Scaj  and  Chinese  TAtary.  vanta^of  being  folio  wed  hy  the  natives  themselves,  and 
with  the  other  dependent  Sute.s.  U inhabited  by  dif-  may  here  serve  as  an  index  to  the  follow'ing  sections, 
ferent  races  of  men  in  nsany  points  distinct  from  the  I.  King-se  or  Pe-ebi-U  ranks  first  among  the  i^pe-dte-lL 
Chinese  themselves;  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  Provinces,  being  the  scat  of  Government  and  resi- 
accounts  of  those  nations  dbtinct,  and  to  reserve  a dence  of  the  Emperor.  This  distinctioo  is  implied 
moreporticularnotice  ofthemforthearliclcsBfANCiistT.  by  the  name  of  P3-king,  (the  northern  Court.)  the 
Mokool.  Tibkt.  6tc.  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  which  is  situated  in  a 

It  appears,  on  comparing  this  with  the  official  fertile  plain,  39°  54'  IS''  N.  about  116°  97'  46'' E.. 
reports  made  under  precedii^  Emperors,  that  some  of  twenty  leagues  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  forms  an 
the  Provinces  were  subdivided  by  Kyen-long,  and  oblong  square,  enclosing  an  area  of  twelve  miles,  and 
that,  including  these  subdivisions  and  Chinese  Tdtory.  Is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  inhabited  by 
there  are  now  nineteen  instead  of  fifteen,  as  was  Chinese,  the  other  by  Tdtirs.  A new  town  was  m fact 
the  case  when  the  Jesuits  executed  the  magnificent  added  to  the  old  one  soon  after  the  Tktdr  conquest,  ia 
survey  made  by  order  of  Ryang-hL  It  is  remarkable  the  seventeenth  century.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  itt 
that  the  only  two  copies  of  that  gigantic  map  extant  most  places  thirty  feet  high,  twenty-five  feet  wide  at 
in  Europe,  have  fallen,  by  a sin|rular  combination  of  the  hose,  and  twelve  at  the  top,  between  the  panpeU. 
drcumstonces,  into  the  possession  of  this  country:  Nine  lofty  gates  crowned  with  turrets,  glva 
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CHINA,  and  to  the  inbabitanUj  and  a •emicircular  area 
before  each  ga(e»  is  enclosed  by  a wall  of  the  same 
dimensions  In  height  and  thickness  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  city.  There  are  square  towers,  now 
used  as  granaries,  at  each  angle  of  the  walls,  and 
others  all  along  them  at  intervals  of  forty  feet,  with 
small  guard'houses  on  their  sunitniu.  llie  T&tdr  city 
is  on  the  southern  side,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  the 
Imperial  palace,  into  which  the  middle  gate  in  the 
city  wall  on  that  side  opens.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
a mile  in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth, 
enclosed  by  double  walls  of  red  shining  bricks  twenty 
feet  high,  and  comprehending  highly  ornamented 
gardens,  besides  the  various  ranges  of  building  inha> 
bited  by  the  Uoyal  family  and  tbeir  numerous  attend* 
ants.  The  tiles  which  cover  the  roofs  of  these  build* 
ings  are  bright  yellow,  and  so  highly  glazed  as  to  be 
mistaken  at  first  sight  for  gilding.  A rivulet  passing 
through  the  grounds,  has  afforded  ample  scope  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  artists,  in  fonning  cascades, 
basins,  lakes,  Acc.  to  give  a relief  to  the  rocks,  moun- 
tains, groves,  and  grottoes  with  which  they  have 
adorned  this  sacred  enclosure.  There  are  two  other 
< gates,  at  equal  distances  from  the  principal  entrance 

in  tbe  southern,  and  two  which  correspond  in  the 
* Dortbern  wall  of  the  city ; and  tbe  opposite  gates  are 
connected  by  two  straight  and  pandlcl  streets  120 
/eet  brood  and  about  four  miles  in  length.  Tbe  eastern 
and  western  city  walls  also  have  each  two  gates  at 
equal  distances,  connected  by  parallel  streets  of  the 
same  width  ; but  that  on  tbe  southern  side  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  palace  wall,  round  which  it  is  obliged 
to  make  a circuit.  The  cross  streets,  branching  from 
these  four  main  streets,  are  exceedingly  narrow,  but 
otherwise  are  similar  to  them  in  appearance.  The  great 
streets  form  a sort  of  b&zir  ; every  house  has  a shop, 
in  front  of  which  two  wooden  pillars  support  a board 
raised  on  high,  blazoning  in  gilt  letters,  the  merits  of 
the  wares  and  thrir  vender,  whilst  flags  and  ribands  of 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow,  waving  from  the  pillars 
below,  serve  to  attract  tbe  notice  of  passengers,  and 
are  a lure  to  tbe  young  and  inexperienced,  bky-blue, 
green,  and  gold  are  the  favourite  colours,  and  as  no 
gloomy  sumptuary  laws  condemn  the  multitude  in 
China  to  disguise  their  houses  in  a sombre  hue,  tbeir 
Capital  must  be  one  of  the  most  gaily  attired  cities  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  streets  are  covered  with 
sand,  a very  disagreeable  pavement  either  in  summer 
or  winter,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  watering- 
carts  and  mud-gatherers.  The  intersections  of  the 
groat  streets  are  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches  In 
honour  of  those  whose  venerable  age  or  public  scr* 
vices  give  them  a claim  to  such  distinction.  These 
jQonumenU  are  generally  buUl  of  brick,  sometimes  of 
' wood,  highly  painted  and  varnished,  and  consist  of  a 

lofty  central  gateway  between  two  which  arc  lower  on 
each  side.  (ii^  water  is  much  wanted  in  Pe-king,  for 
that  of  the  many  wells  is  extremely  bad  } but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city  there  is  a basin,  several  acres  in 
circumference,  and  a .small  stream  nms  along  tbe 
western  wall,  so  that  those  quarters  have  a tolerable 
supply.  Though  there  are  neither  sewers  nor  public 
scavengers,  no  RUb  is  ever  seen  in  the  streets,  lor  tbe 
Chinese  know  the  value  of  manure  so  well,  that  every 
particle  is  sold  and  carefully  carted  off,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  olfactory  nerves  of  such  as  are  stnm* 
gers  to  tbe  luxuries  of  Pi-king. 


This  city,  as  was  mentioned  above,  forms  an  oblong  CHINA, 
enclosure  of  four  miles  by  three  ; but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  its  population  is  commensurate  with  its 
extent.  Within  its  walls,  as  is  tbe  case  with  every 
town  in  the  Empire,  there  are  large  spaces  unoccupied 
by  buildings,  and  much  ground  laid  out  in  Reids  and 
gardens.  In  tbe  Chinese  quarter,  several  hundred 
acres  are  in  cultivation,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  area  attached  to  the  palace,  are  occupied  by  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds ; the  great  lagunc  or  morass 
also  under  the  north  wall,  is  about  fifty  acres  in  extent. 

The  overflo^i^  population  of  a warm  climate,  and 
want  of  skill  in  miltCaiy  tactics,  particularly  in  the 
science  of  attack  and  defence,  common  to  almost  all 
Asiatic  nations,  render  tbeir  viut  fortresses  objects  of 
terror  or  admiration  to  no  adversaries  except  such  as 
are  as  unskilful  as  themselves  } and  tbe  internal  re- 
sources as  well  08  numerous  garrisons  of  these  bul- 
warks of  China,  would  present  little  resistance  to  a 
well-disciplined  European  force.  The  walls  of  l*&-king 
completely  overtop  all  the  buildings  within  them,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  bat  a long  unbroken  line  of  one 
uniform  colour  and  structure,  to  attract  the  travel- 
ler’s notice  on  hts  approach.  When  be  has  passed 
tbe  gates,  the  extreme  uniformity  of  the  streets  soon 
becomes  wearisome.  Streets  and  passages  all  in  straight 
lines  ; houses  of  exactly  the  same  height,  not  even 
surmounted  by  a single  chimney  ; without  a window 
to  be  discovered  except  in  sho}>s,and  scarcely  a human 
being  to  be  seen,  give  a deaidness  and  monotony  to 
what  may  be  calleo  the  heart  of  tbe  city,  such  as  tbe 
Europeans  who  have  ventured  beyond  tbe  gates  of 
Canton,  represent  in  the  interior  of  that  town  ; but 
the  great  streets  of  PS-kiug.  like  the  suburbs  of  Can- 
ton, present  a scene  of  bustle  and  animation  which 
is  highly  amusing,  and  offer  as  many  novel  objects  to 
the  eye.  as  tbe ^^dy  trappings  and  endless  variety  of 
tbe  shops.  The  multitude  of  movable  workshops 
of  tinkers,  barbers,  coblers,  and  blacksmiths;  the 
tents  and  booths,  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  regeubles 
are  exposed  for  sale  ; the  wares  and  merchandise 
arrayed  before  the  doors,  contract  these  spacious 
streets,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  in  bis  account  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  British  embassy,  **  to  a space  just  wide 
enough  for  two  little  vehicles  to  pass  each  other.  The 
cavalcades  of  officers  and  soldiers  preceding  the  em* 
bassy ; long  trains  of  men  in  office  with  numerous 
retinues  bearing  flogs  and  umbrellas,  painted  lanterns 
and  ornamented  insignia  of  their  rank  and  station  ; 
funeral  processions  with  the  lamentable  cries  and 
groans  of  the  mourners } brides  cscorte<l  to  their 
husbands  with  discordant  bands  of  shrill  music  ; dro- 
medaries laden  with  coals  from  TAtary ; wheel-bar- 
rows and  hand-carts  stuffed  full  of  vegetables,  scarcely 
left  room  for  the  embassy  to  pass.  All  was  in  motion ; 
the  throng  on  the  sides  of  the  street  immense  j the 
buzz  and  confused  noises  of  this  mixed  multitude,  some 
crying  their  wares,  others  wrangling  about  ihcirbar- 
g^ns,  often  inte^nlpt€^d  by  barbers  snapping  tbeir 
tweezers,  the  sound  of  which  could  only  be  compared 
to  the  jarring  of  a cracked  Jew’s  harp  ;’’  the  mirth 
and  laughter  in  almost  every  group  producetl  an 
incessant  din  which  " could  scarcely  be  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  brokers  in  the  Bank  rotunda,  or  the  Jews 
and  old  women  in  Rosemary-lone  **  "Pedlars,continues 
this  amusing  writer,  Jugglers,  conjurors,  fortune- 
tellers,  roonntebanks,  quack-doctors,  comedians,  and 
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ClilNA»  niamdiuM,  left  no  space  unoccupied.'*  Yet  **  tbe  show 
of  the  embassy,"  he  says,  " was  but  an  accessary 
every  one  pursued  his  busmess,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  ctoUM  his  curiosity." 

Capital  is  plac^  in  the  principal  district  of 
the  Province,  which  is  culled  Shun-t’hyen*fu,  and 
the  whole  Province  of  Pv'cbe>li  extends  from  35^  to 
41*^  north  latitude,  and  from  114*^  to  l^O*  enst  longi- 
tude. It  generally  enjoys  a fine  clear  atmosphere,  and 
the  temperature,  though  variable,  and  sometiines 
reaching  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  1s  usually 
moderate.  Tbe  serenity  is  such  that  clouds  are  rare 
even  in  winter ; and  what  is  very  remarkable  la,  that 
the  cold  is  longer  in  duration  and  greater  in  degree 
than  could  be  expected  in  such  a latitude.  The  rivers 
are  said  to  be  frozen  up  so  as  to  bear  the  passage  of 
horses  and  waggons  for  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
the  spring  to  m very  gradual  in  its  approach.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  generally  level } it  is  in  fact  low, 
not  being  much  more  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  rivers  at  high  water ; and  the  tide,  which  rises 
only  nine  or  ten  feet  in  the  ^If  of  PS-cbS-li,  ascends 
110  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country ; the  banks 
of  the  Pci-ho  are  frequently  overflowed.  The  soil 
near  this  river  consists  of  a light  sand  mixed  with 
argillaceous  earth,  and  interspersed  with  particles  of 
mica,  but  pebbles  or  gravel  are  nowhere  seen.  l*be 
water,  especially  near  P£-king,  is  impregnated  with 
an  ochreous  matter,  which  adheres  to  tbe  sides  of  tbe 
vessels  in  which  it  has  stood.  *i1ie  uniform  clearness, 
and  probably  dryness  of  the  air,  may  perhaps  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  tbe  remarkable  salubrity 
of  this  Province,  in  which  epidemic  distempers  are 
almost  unknown.  A difference  has  been  remarked  in 
the  national  character  and  habits  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces  of  Cbiruu  The 
latter  are  more  supple,  lively,  and  acute,  and  os  is 
therefore  natural,  more  inclined  to  literary  pursuits 
than  the  former,  who  though  excelling  them  in  bodily 
strength  and  courage,  are  inferior  in  quickness  and 
intelligence. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  every  Province  in 
China  is  divided  into  Cantons,  Districts,  and  Town- 
ships, each  of  which  comprehends  a certain  deflaite 
territory  under  its  Jurisdiction.  They  are  called  Fu, 
Cheu,  and  Hyen  respectively,  according  as  their  Co[d- 
tals  are  towns  of  tbe  first,  second,  and  third  magnitu^, 
and  are  themselves  subdivided  into  hundreds,  (Syun- 
kyen-si.)  containing  only  a few  towns  or  vUlages. 
Pe-cbS-li  contains  ten  of  the  first,  forty  of  the  second, 
and  108  of  iho  third  class.  Those  of  the  first  are, 
besides,  1.  PS-king,  the  Metropolis}  S. Pao*ting,  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy,  situated  in  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  district,  with  a large  lake  in  the  centre,  cele- 
brated for  the  abundance  of  lyen-hwas  or  nelumbus, 
{Nympha  Selttmbo,)  which  it  produces;  3,  Ho-kyen, 
between  two  rivers,  and  famous  for  its  cleanliness  j 
4.  Ching-ting,  a well-built  town  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, near  a chain  of  hills  celebrated  for  medicinal 
herbs } 5.  Shun*t^,  in  the  midst  of  a well-watered, 
productive,  and  populous  district,  fitmous  for  craw- 
fish, touch-stone  Olid  sand  fit  for  polishing  gems;  6. 
Hwong-piog,  and  7«  Toi-ming  are  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province,  and  not  distinguished  by  any 
peculiar  advantage;  9.  Yong-ping,  near  the  gulf  of 
Leao-toiig,  is  surrounded  by  rivers  and  flunked  by 
mountains  which  abound  in  tin  j 10,  Suen-hwa,  close 
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to  tbe  Great  Wall,  Is  large,  well  built,  and  populous,  CHINA, 
in  the  midst  of  mountains  yielding  fine  crystals  and 
marbles,  as  well  as  Itugc  yellow  rats,  the  skins  of 
which  are  much  valued. 

II.  Kyang-uan,  or  Kan-king,  (i.  c.  the  southern  2.  Kyaiif  • 
Court,)  was  long  considered  as  the  second  Province  oan.or 
in  the  Empire,  and  its  two  subdivisions  Kyang-su  and 
Ngoft-hwei’,  were  formed  into  distinct  Provinces  by  tbe  ^ 
Emperor  Kyen-long.  Fourteen  cities  of  tbe  first, 
ninety-three  of  tbe  second  and  third  class,  besides 
innumerable  towns  and  vUlages  are  contained  within 
the  limits  of  these  two  I’rovinces  ; but  Kyang-nlng, 
formerly  called  Nan-king,  (in  lot.  30®  SO'  N.  I'iO’  27' 

£.)  is  next  to  Pi-king,  tbe  most  celebrated  place  in  ^ 

China,  on  account  of  its  porcelain  tower.  It  is  built 
on  several  bills,  and  said  to  be  twenty-five  miles  in 
circumference,  so  that  it  may  perhaps  still  cover 
the  Largest  area  of  any  city  in  the  Empire.  It  was 
for  a considerable  time  the  residence  of  the  Court,  and 
hence  its  vast  magnitude  ; but  tbe  seat  of  Empire  wan 
transferred  Co  Pfr-king  in  1423,  and  since  that  period 
Nan-king  bos  been  on  the  decline.  Nearly  one-third 
of  it  is  now  deserted,  and  scarcely  any  traces  can  be 
found  of  many  of  the  temples,  palaces,  and  public 
buildings  which  it  once  oontoioed.  A few  of  those 
which  still  remain,  are  in  good  preservation,  and  its 
gates  are  beautiful ; but  the  Porcelain  tower,  nine 
stories  high,  with  an  ascent  of  forty  steps,  and  one 
and  twenty  between  each  story,  alto^ther  making  a 
perpendicular  height  of  nearly  200  frot,  is  the  glory 
of  Nan-king.  A pine  apple  or  solid  gold,  according 
to  tbe  Chinese,  adorns  its  summit ; its  exterior  is 
richly  varnished  with  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and 
multitudes  of  small  bells,  suspended  from  the  angles 
of  the  roof,  give  a *'  silver  sound*'  whenever  they  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  wind.  The  broad  and  deep  river 
Yang-tse-kyang,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  ace 
below  tbe  city,  formerly  afford^  a convenient  har- 
bour, but  its  mouth  U now  much  obstructed.  It 
abounds  in  excellent  fish,  which  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  are  conveyed  to  F2-king,  pocked  in  ice.  A 
good  pavement  secures  tbe  streets  of  Non-king  from 
the  filth  and  dust  so  annoying  in  those  of  tbe  Capital. 

Its  manufactures  of  plain  and  flowered  satins  arc  the 
first  in  the  Empire ; and  it  is  renowned  for  colours, 
pencils,  ink,  and  paper ; and  ever)'  thing  which  has 
any  relation  to  tbe  arts  and  sciences,  particularly  Medi- 
cine, of  which  it  is  the  chief  school.  The  surrounding 
country  is  richly  cultivated  and  full  of  villas,  but  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  an  artificial  hill  covered  with 
tombs  and  temples,  and  surrounded  by  a forest  of 
pines  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  2.  Su-chcu,  the  So-cheo-fb 
second  city  in  this  Province,  is  compared  to  Venice  by 
Europeans.  Its  walls  enclose  an  extensive  area,  com- 
prehending large  fields  in  a state  of  cultivation,  and 
many  separate  houses  as  well  as  tbe  narrow  streets 
which  properly  form  the  town  ; the  whole  intersected 
by  numerous  canals.  A rich  soil,  temperate  climate, 
and  extensive  commerce  render  it  one  of  the  most 
fiouri»hiug  cities  in  China,  ft  is  famous  for  the  richest 
brormlcs,  the  best  dancers.  Jugglers,  and  comedians, 
the  most  polislicd  men,  and  the  finest  women,  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  therefore  a favourite  resort  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious.  Par.-vdise,"  they  say,  is  in  heaven,  but 
Su-eheu-t'u  oil  earth  Its  inhabitants  appeared  to 
Mr.  Barrow  better  clod,  and  more  cheerful  and  con- 
tented than  those  of  any  other  Chinese  town  through 
4 a 
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which  he  passed.  Its  arts,  luxuries,  and  politeness 
render  it  the  best  school  for  the  mistresses  of  wealthy 
Mandarine ; and  many  are  the  damsels  here  educated 
for  the  future  g^tification  of  that  illustrious  class.  The 
scenery  aad  delicious  fish  of  the  lake  Tal-hn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  woody  mountains  w'hich  lie  to  the  west  of 
this  city,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  its  aitractions. 
3.  Chan^chcu,onthe  canal  from  Su-cbeu  to  Nan-king, 
is  equally  famed  for  its  water  and  its  earthen^ware, 
both  supposed  to  impart  their  excellence  to  the  tea 
made  in  this  faroured  place.  4.  Hwal^ngan  is  in  the 
midst  of  a marsh,  surrounded  by  canals  at  a higher 
lerel  than  itself,  but  protected  by  a triple  wall,  and 
enjoying  an  extensire  trade.  6.  Yang-cheu  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  cities  in  the  Prorlnce,  on  account 
of  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, intersected  by  numerous  canals  crossed  by 
many  bridges,  and  is  the  great  mart  for  salt,  Us  staple 
commodity.  Frequent  ruins,  orergrown  by  moss  and 
creeping  plants,  are  cridences  of  its  former  grandeur; 
but  the  most  remarkable  object  in  its  neighbourhood 
Is  the  tower  of  Koo-ming-chi,  with  its  gardens,  temple 
and  pavilions,  erected  by  Kao-tsu  of  the  Swi  djmasty, 
(a.  d.  5H4— ^08.)  for  the  accommodation  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  their  Koyal  progresses  towards  the  south. 
**  This  tower says  M.  de  Guignes,  **  Is  one  of  the 
finest  which  1 have  obserred  in  China.  It  consists  of 
five  stories,  each  encircled  by  a corered  gallery,  and 
lighted  b^  sixteen  windows.  Its  form  is  octagno,.  and 
ha  summit  is  surmounted  by  a spiral  iron  supporting 
a gilt  hall  terminated  by  a point.  There  is  a door  in 
each  of  its  eight  sides,  and  the  walls  are  white,  but  the 
wood-work  is  painted  red."  fi.  Foog-yang,  or  " the 
Eagle's  glory,'*  encloses  several  fertile  hills  within  its 
walls,  which  orerhaog  the  Yellow  River.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Tall-tsn,  who  under  the  title  of  Hong-yu, 
became  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Mtag.  (a.  n.  1366.) 
Ue  relinquished  his  intention  of  making  it  the  seat  of 
government,  on  aceouut  of  its  uneven  rite  and  want 
of  water;  but  the  sepulchre  of  bis  father,  a splendid 
temple  in  honour  of  ro,  and  a tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  100  feet  high,  still  attest  his  piety  and  filial 
affection.  7.  HweT-cheu,  tlie  sonthernmost  city  in  the 
Province,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  in  the  whole 
Empire  ; and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  frugal,  indus- 
trious, and  enterprising,  are  said  to  surpass  all  their 
countrymen  in  roguery.  l*be  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 
and  for  tea,  vanriab,  and  engravings,  it  Is  considered 
os  the  first  city  in  the  wc^d.  8.  Ixmg-kyang  is  so 
surrounded  by  water  that  ships  come  close  up  to  it, 
and  take  in  cargoes  of  cotton,  of  which  it  exports 
an  astonishing  quantity.  9.  Cbing-kyang,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kyaag,  Is  conridered  as  ths 
maritime  key  of  the  Empire.  Its  walls  are  in  some 
places  thirty  feet  high,  and  it  is  always  strongly  gar- 
risoned. 10.  Ngan-kiiig,  Capital  of  the  southern  divi- 
sions of  Kyang-nan,  now  forming  the  Province  of 
Ngan-hwiu.  is  placed,  (lat.  3(f  3(f  N.  117°  E*)  near 
Its  southern  extremity,  at  the  confluence  of  a small 
stream  with  the  V ang- tse-k}’ang : it  was  formerly  a place, 
of  little  eouseqnenee,  and  only  ranked  as  eighth  among 
the  Fus  or  Districts  Into  which  the  Province  is  divided 
The  island  of  TsoRg-nlBg,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  an  arm  of  the  tea  about  six  leagues  in  width, 
was  converted  by  the  convicts  banished  thither,  from 
a sandy  waste  into  a productive,  populous  district. 


Salt,  extracted  from  a kind  of  g^ey  earth,  probably  CHINA, 
the  original  soil  of  the  Island,  is  its  principal  produc-  ^ 
tion  01^  furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
population  of  its  numerous  villages.  The  Island  of 
Sbin-shan,  (L  e.  the  golden  mountoia,)  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang-tse-kyang,  is  the  private  property  of  the 
Emperor,  and  remarkable  for  producing  the  pale  red 
cotton,  (Go$sypium  reUgUuum,)  which  the  naakeensj 
named  ftom  the  Capital  of  this  Province,  arc  manu- 
^tured. 

The  air  of  these  J^vinees  is  nsaany  clear,  and  their 
climate  extremely  temperate,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  poritioa  bKvreen  the  twenty-ninth  aad 
thirty-fifth  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  The  country 
is  generally  level  and  well-watered ; and  besides  a 
great  number  of  smaller  streams  the  Yang-tse-kyang 
and  the  Hwang-bo,  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in  CUna, 
discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  thia 
Province.  Numerous  canals  also  facilitate  internal 
navigation,  and  give  a power  of  laying  the  fields  under 
water  at  pleasure,  an  incalculable  advantage  in  dry 
seasons.  The  soil  of  the  western  districts  is  a dry, 
red  clay,  which  acquires  a yellow  hue  as  it  approaches 
the  river,  and  is  replaced  by  sand  in  the  eastern  pert 
of  the  Provinces.  To  the  sooth  clay  recurs  and  a rich 
black  mould  is  often  found.  With  all  these  com- 
mercial advantages,  these  Provinces  may  well  be  con- 
ridcred  as  some  of  the  most  fioorishing  in  the  Empire, 
and  its  cotton  manufactures,  so  jvsuy  celebrated  all 
over  the  world,  ore  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that 
one  township  alone  is  said  to  furnish  employment  for 
300,000  persons. 

III.  $han-si,  to  the  west  of  Pe-che-li,  though  one  3.  Shaa-sL 
of  the  smallest  Provinces,  is  highly  venerated  as  the 
native  soil  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire.  It  contsins 
five  Cantons  or  Fus,  sixteen  Districts  or  Cheus,  and 
seventy  Townships  or  Hyena.  1.  Tsi-yuea,  its  Capital,  Tai-yuen- 
(lat.  3b°  N.  1 10°  37^  E.)  an  ancient  city,  three  leagues 
in  circuit,  was  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  the  Tai- 
ming-chao  family  ; but  the  Royal  tombs  on  a neigh- 
bouring mountain  are  now  the  only  remains  of  ita 
former  gr.'indeor.  They  consist  of  monuments  of 
stone  or  marble,  triamphsl  arches,  and  statues  of  men 
and  inferior  animals  dispersed  through  a grove  of 
cypresses.  A fruitful  soil  and  sktlfdl  manufacturers 
make  this  city  s flourishing  place  : hardware  and 
Turioos  kinds  of  cloths,  but  particularly  carpets,  re- 
sembling those  of  Turkey,  are  its  principal  article  of 
trade.  3.  Fuen-cheu,  on  the  river  Fuen-ho,  oesrly  in  Faen- 
the  centre  of  the  Province,  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  cheu-fn. 
baths  and  mineral  springs.  3.  Tal-tong,  close  to  the  Tai-ton^ 
Great  WaU,  is  a fortress  of  great  strength  and  well 
carrisoned.  Its  neighbourhood  sbouods  in  medicinal 
herbs,  and  the  mountains  contain  marble,  porphyry, 
lapis  laxnli,  and  n beautiful  kind  of  josper.  The  cold 
in  this  Province,  which  lies  between  the  thirty-fiilh 
and  forty-first  parsUelt  of  north  latitude,  is  often  very 
severe  in  winter,  but  its  atmosphere  is  pecniisrly  clear 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  an  elevated,  soountaiiiotw 
tract ; in  some  places  rocky  sad  barren ; but  culti- 
vated wherever  the  soil  can  be  rendered  productive  by 
industry  j and  giving  the  teitaos'  hoshandry,  for  which 
the  Chinese  ore  so  celebrated,  ample  exercise.  The 
warm  and  stony  declivities  of  its  hills  are  very 
fovouiahle  to  the  vine,  and  it  has  the  finest  grapes  in 
Cbio^  On  the  summits  of  serenil  of  the  hills  there 
sro  riCteasive  plains,  as  fertile  as  the  vallies  below. 
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Betodeg  tbe  mioeralf)  mentioned  abore,  thc»e  monn> 
tain*  aboond  in  crystal,  salt,  and  coal,  llie  inhabiiauta 
faave  the  strength  of  Urab  and  oonstitntion  commonly 
enjoyed  by  mountaineers. 

IV'.  Shan*tong  contains  six  Cantons,  and  114  Dis- 
tricts and  Townshipa.  Its  Capital  Tsi-nao,  on  tbe  south 
aide  of  the  river  Tsi,  45'  K.  117°  1^  £.)  was  the 
residence  of  a long  Use  of  Sovereigns  whose  tombs  on 
a neighbouring  mountain  are  a cotMipicuoui  object 
from  the  cHy,  and  it  is  famous  for  its  silk  of  a brilliant 
white.  S.  Yen-cheu  oooiprehends  within  iu  domains, 
Kyo-fen,  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Koog-fu- 
tau,  (Confucius.)  S.  Lln-chin-chen,  on  the  great  canal, 
is  a plaoe  of  mu<di  trade  and  has  a splendid  octagonal 
porcelain  tower,  eight  stories  high,  which  almost  rivals 
that  of  Kan-king.  It  U,  as  they  oU  are,  a temple  of 
b'o,  whose  unage  is  placed  in  tbe  highest  chamber.  4. 
Tsing-cheu  is  noted  for  its  trade  to  fish-skins,  and  a 
yellow  stone,  extracted  from  the  intestines  cows, 
and  supposed  like  the  bexoar,  to  possess  great  medi- 
cinal virtuea.  The  islands  on  the  coast  have  several 
good  harbours,  and  offer  a convenient  shelter  for 
vessels  na^-igatlng  the  Yellow  Sea. 

ThU  Province  lies  between  tbe  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has  gene- 
rally a clear  sky  and  moderate  temperature.  Its  sur- 
fiicc  is  level,  except  in  tbe  soutbera  districts,  which 
arc  mountainous  and  swampy.  The  soil  is  almoeC 
every  where  alluvial ; and  in  some  places  there  are 
extensive  morasses  thinly  peopled.  Haio  seldom  &lls, 
but  the  many  lakes  and  streams  afford  a constant 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation  ) and  the  great  Imperial 
canal,  adds  greatly  to  its  wealth,  by  making  it  the 
channel  through  which  tbe  chief  supplies  of  the  Ca- 
pital pasa.  A i>ecultar  species  of  silkworm,  producing 
a coarser  but  stronger  thread  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon sort  i varioos  kinds  of  grain,  tuliacco,  and 
especially  tbe  herbaceons  cotton,  {Gtmfptum  herbo^ 
cruai,)  are  its  staple  commodities. 

V.  Ho>nan,  lying  immediately  to  the  south-west  of 
Shan-toog,  and  to  tbe  west  of  Kyang-nan,  has  ei^>t 
Cantons  and  108  inferior  Districts.  1.  It  is  crossed  by 
the  mighty  ilwang-bo,  and  at  about  six  miles  from 
that  river,  its  Capital  Kal-fong  is  shuaied,  in  N. 
U4‘'55^  E-ltt  site  is  lower  th^  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  though  protected  by  strong  ami  oxtensive  dykes, 
h is  very  liable  to  be  overflowed  $ and  was,  in  fact, 
completely  ruined  by  such  a calamity,  occasioned  in 
A.  n.  164 1 , by  a body  of  rebels,  who  had  recourse  to 
that  cx]icdicDt  in  order  to  get  possaasiuu  of  tbe  place, 
which  has  never  since  recover^  its  former  population 
and  prua|)erity.  8.  Clmn-le,  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  Province,  is  remarkahle  for  a fish  resembling  a 
crocodile,  the  fat  of  which  is  said  to  be  singularly  in- 
flammable, and  also  for  a mountain  of  peculiar  rug- 
gfNlneas.  4.  IIo-Dan,a  little  to  the  south  of  the  llwang- 
hu,  surrounded  w*ith  rivers  and  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, was  formeriy  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and 
aeriousty  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  navel  of 
the  world,  an  honour  ascribed  by  ibe  (ireaks  to 
Delphi,  and  the  Arabs  to  Mecca.  Teng-fung-hyen. 
a Township  in  this  District,  lint  an  ancient  lower, 
believed  to  have  been  the  observatory  of  Cheu-kong, 
an  Astronooier  who  lived  uenrly  10(X)  years  before 
Christ,  and  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  luive  been  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The  instrumeut 
by  which  be  Is  suppoaod  to  have  found  the  length  ot 


the  shadow  at  rntd-dor,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  CHIKA- 
the  latitude,  is  still  shown.  As  llo-nan  wws  called  ^ "V  ^ 
the  navel  or  centre  of  the  earth,  so  was  the  Province 
itself  called  Tong-hwa,  or  tbe  central  flower ; and  its 
mild  climate,  rich  scenery,  and  luxuriant  soil,  made  it 
in  ancient  times  a ^rourite  residence  ot  the  Emperors 
during  a part  of  the  year.  The  eastern  side  is  very 
level  and  so  completely  ooltivoted,  as  to  appear  like 
one  vast  garden  { but  notwithstanding  Hs  tertUiiy, 
oonuneri'e  does  not  flourish  ; perhaps  in  conse<{ueoce 
of  the  effeminscy  and  indolence  of  tbe  inhabitants. 

Towards  tbe  soath-west,  the  country  is  nnuutaiootts 
and  covered  with  forests.  Cinnabar,  load-stone,  and 
talc  are  found  in  the  rocky  districts  j but  the  silks 
manufactured  on  tbe  borders  of  s lake  within  its  limits, 
are  supposed  to  derive  an  cxtnmrdinnry  lustre  from 
some  peculiar  quality  in  tbe  water,  and  form  one  of 
its  most  valuidile  productions. 

VL  hhen-si,  on  tbe  west  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan-si,  sbea-si. 
formerly  the  largest  Proviace  in  tbe  Empire,  is  now 
divided  into  two,  the  former  retaining  its  old  name, 
the  latter  called  Kan-su.  1.  The  whole  contains  eight  ^n.«iaod 
Kus,  twenty-two  Cheus,  and  eighty-four  Hyens ; simI  f^**^'**** 
its  Capital,  8i-ngaa,  on  the  Hwei-bo,  in  It/  N.S>«ngu*fu» 
log'-'  :p[/  £.  w little  inforior  in  beauty  to  Pe-kiog.  A 
strong  and  lofty  wall,  surruuiMled  by  a deep  ditch, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  enclosing  an  area  four  miles 
in  circumference,  protects  tbe  public  buildings  and 
remains  of  antiquity  which  still  adorn  this  place.  It 
is  remarkable  fur  a gigantic  species  of  bat,  the  flesh 
of  whicb  is  bigldy  prised  by  the  Chinese  : it  is  also 
famous  for  the  monument  found  in  168S,  which  re- 
cords tbe  introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  by 
the  Nestorians  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  8. 
Piug-lyang,  a considerable  town  on  the  western  side 
of  8hen-si,  is  surroimdcd  with  mountaius  full  of  pio-  lyaug-fo. 
turesque  and  well-watered  vsllies  } one  of  which  is  so 
deep  as  to  be  scarcely  pervious  to  the  sun’s  rays.  3. 

On  one  of  the  almost  inaooessible  mountains  near 
Kong-chang,  there  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  believed  to 
be  thatofFo-bi,thc  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  contem- 
porary with  Enoch  and  Methuselah.  4.  Lun-cheu,  in  Lso-cbeu- 
36°  90'  N.  JU3°  47'£.  formerly  a District  of  tl»e  second  fa. 
rank,  is  one  of  ibe  most  important  places  in  the  Pro- 
vince, on  account  of  its  trade  for  skins  witli  Tdtary. 

It  bos  now  been  rsused  to  tbe  first  rank,  and  is  the 
Capital  of  tbe  division,  now  a separate  Province,  called 
Kan-se.  A coarse  kind  of  woollen  oloth  mouufiictured 
there  from  cow's  luiir,  is,  together  with  other  u(H»Uon^ 
a large  article  of  export  into  the  Tkidr  territory. 

These  Provinces  which  lie  between  lat.  31°  and 
N.  long.  108°  and  1 ICP  E.  are  celebrated  fur  their  ex- 
tensive commerce.  They  arc  generally  mounlaioous, 
and  have  a fine  healthy  climate,  and  are  inhabited  by 
a handsome  and  robust  race  of  men,  distinguishi'd  fur 
cuun^,  genius,  and  courtesy  to  strangers.  Tbe  soil 
is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  fmln 
except  rice  | and  drugs,  hooey,  wax,  ctnoaliar.  coals, 
and  gold  ore  are  brought  from  tbe  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. It  is  said  that  the  Government  prohibits  the 
gold  mines  from  being  workerl  { but  a vast  ((uantity  of 
ore  is  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  tbe  collecting  of 
which  affords  subsistence  to  s great  number  of  per- 
sons. Across  the  mountainous  part  of  these  Proviocs^ 
there  is  a military  road  cut  through  an  almost  impas- 
sable country,  with  imdges  across  ravines  of  a fr^ul 
depth,  it  is  a rsally  stupendous  work,  aiut  next  to 
4 a8 
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CHINA. 


CHINA,  the  Great  Wall,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of 
the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  the  Chinese.  This 
hilly  rc^on  u also  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  annually  rears  a great  many  moles,  as  well  as 
sheep  and  oxen. 

7.  Cbe-  Vll,  Cbe-kyang.  to  the  south-east  of  Kyang-nan, 
hysag:.  has  eleven  Cantons,  seventy-two  Districts,  and 
Hao-cUn-  eighteen  Townships.  1.  Its  Capital,  Hang-chen,  in 
^ 30^9<yN.190^1.5'£, placed  between  the  mouth  of  the 

Imperial  canal  and  that  of  the  River  Cbyang,  is 
one  of  the  first  dries  in  the  Empire.  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and  U said  to  have  a 
population  of  one  million.  Narrow  streets  well  paved 
with  broad  flag-stones,  large  shops  stocked  with  valu- 
able wares,  and  numerous  triumphal  arches,  strike  the 
stranger  on  his  first  entrance , and  the  clear  waters  of 
the  little  lake  called  Si-hu,  which  bathes  the  western 
side  of  the  town,  add  greatly  to  its  beauty.  Tltere  are 
open  porticoes  supported  by  pillars  and  paved  with 
flag-stones,  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  stone 


good  repair,  give  every  requisite  fadlity  to  internal  CUIMA. 
intercourse.  Silks,  plain  and  embroidered,  arc  its  staple  l-* 

article;  and  ordinary  tissues  may  be  purchased  so 
cheap,  that  a suit  of  silk  here  would  cost  no  more 
than  one  of  the  coarsest  woollen  in  Europe.  Whole 
plains  are  covered  writh  dwarf  mulberry  trees  for  the 
support  of  the  dlk-worms ; for  which  stunted  trees 
are  found  to  be  most  serviceable.  Various  kinds  of 
wood,  particularly  bamboo  and  tallow-tree,  dried  and 
pickl^  mushrooms,  indigo  and  super-excellent  hama 
are  among  the  articles  for  which  this  Province  is 
fomed.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  as  courteous  and 
good-humoured  as  the  Cluoese  usually  are,  but  more 
superstitious  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

VIII.  Kyang-si,  which  Ues  between  Che-kyong  ami  8.KyiDg-«l 
Kwnng-tong,  and  is  itMlf  separated  from  the  sea  by 
those  l*rovioces  and  Fd-kyen,  1^  thirteen  Cantons  and 
seventy-eight  Districts  and  Townships.  1 . Its  Capital, 
Nan-chong,  in  98**  4(/  N.  and  115*^  50^  £.,  Is  a place  Nan- 
of  considerable  trade  j so  moch  so  that  Lord  Macart-  ckuuig-fu 


causeways  crossing  it  in  various  directions,  with 
bridges  at  intervals  for  the  passage  of  boats  beneath. 
Two  islands  in  the  centre  are  each  adorned  with  a tem- 
ple, and  provided  with  houses  of  entertainment,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  for  refreshment  or 
relaxation.  ''  Its  natural  and  artificial  beauties,"  says 
Mr.  Barrow,  exceeded  every  thing  previously  seen 
ill  China."  Bold  and  lofty  monntains,  vollies  clothed 
with  trees,  esperiolly  the  camphor-tree,  {Laurtu  Cam- 
phoru,)  tallow-tree,  (Bassia,)  and  arbor  ritw,  (T^u^'a,) 
with  their  different  shades  of  green  and  purple;  se- 
pulchres of  light  and  singular  structure,  half  concealed 
by  groves  of  cypresses ; parties  of  pleasure  in  boats  on 
the  lake,  present  a richness,  variety,  and  animation  of 
scenery  which  fiilly  justify  the  glowing  terms  in  which 
HtfCheu*  the  Chinese  extol  the  charms  of  Hang-cheu.  9.  Hn- 
fu.  cheu,  on  the  Tni-hu,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  silk 

Nlng-po-fa  manufacture.  3.  Ning-po,  or  Liang.po,  has  an  ezcel- 
or  Liasf  lent  harbour,  and  carries  on  a great  trade,  particularly 
Po. 

in  silks,  with  Batavia,  Siam,  and  Japan  ; it  is,  indeeci, 
CbctHBlisa.  only  two  days  sail  from  Nanga-toki.  Cheu-shan,  or 
Shippy  Iriand,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  from 
Ning-po,  is  the  place  where  the  English  ships  landed 
their  goods  when  they  first  established  the  trade  with 
Chso-kin^-  China  in  1700.  4.  Chao-king,  on  an  extensive  plain, 
fs.  is  famous  on  account  of  the  sepulchre  of  Y^u  the  Great, 

(a.  c.  ^170,)  the  most  ancient  monnment  which  the 
^inese  possess.  The  streets  ore  well  paved,  and  lined 
with  piazzas  for  the  protection  of  the  passengers  ; and 
the  inhabitants  are  renowned  for  their  knavery.  Every 
great  Mandarin  makes  a point  of  having  a secretary 
from  Chao-king'fii. 

This  Province  extends  from  to  31^  north  lati- 
tude, and  its  mean  temperature  in  winter  is  about  60^ 
of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  From  the  coast  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Capital,  the  country  is  level  wim  a 
clayey  soil  on  a bed  of  potter's  earth.  The  mountaiu- 
ous  tract  then  commences  with  a reddish  sandy  sur- 
face. This  continnes  for  about  sixty  leagues.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Province,  the  mountains  extend 
about  twelve  Icagup.s  with  a clayey  soil.  The  remain- 
der of  the  cnuQiry  {•  level,  all  In  a high  state  of  culti- 
vation, nnd  cxtrci^lypop^ous.  Its  maritime  position, 
so  advantageous  for  trade,  combined  w'ith  the  advan- 
tages of  climate,  render  it  one  of  the  first 

Provinces  in  the  Empire  in  point  of  wealth  and  popu- 
latioa ; and  numerous  streams,  with  canals  kept  in 


ncy's  embassy  bad  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
100,000  tons  of  shipping,  independently  of  small  craft, 
lying  near  it,  when  they  passed  through  the  place. 

Hie  snakes  inhabiting  a well  belon^ng  to  a celebrated 
temple  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  a great  object  of 
adoration,  and,  as  they  usually  come  to  the  snriace  of 
the  water  when  rain  is  about  to  fall,  are  supposed  to 
possess  a prophetic  knowledge  of  ftiCore  events.  2. 

Jao-cheu  is  the  district  to  which  the  village  of  King-  Jm^cIicu. 
tfi-ching,  famous  fur  its  porcelain  manufactory,  belongs. 

It  Is  placed  on  the  banks  of  a fine  navi^ble  river, 
and  though  ranking  merely  as  a village,  is  said  to 
bare  a million  of  inhabitants.  Its  furnaces  amount 
to  SOO ; all  its  fuel  and  provisions  are  brought  from  a 
distance  ; a plain  indication  that  tlie  neighbourhood 
is  naked  and  unproductive.  Strangers  arc  not  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  town,  in  order  to  prevent  depredations. 

It  is  there  that  the  most  beautiM  of  all  the  Chinese 
porcelain  is  manufactured.  That  is  coosequently  ihe 
great  article  of  trade  at  Nao-chang,  Capital  of  the  Pro- 
vince ; but  M.  de  Guignes  complains  of  the  extravagant 
prices  charged  there ; and  adds  tliat  (he  shops  were 
neither  laige  nor  well  stocked.  3.  Lin-kyan^,  on  the  Un.kyuk(- 
Y'u-ho,  is  proverbially  desolate  ; **  one  hog, ' say  the  fa. 
Chinese,  '*  would  feed  all  its  inhabitants  for  two  days:" 
but  the  nrigfabouring  hills  abound  in  medicinal  herbs, 
for  which  ^e  great  mart  is  in  one  of  its  subordinate 
villages.  4.  Kang-cheu,  at  the  confluence  of  (wo  K«n^. 
rivers,  has  a bridge  formed  by  130  boats,  connected  chen-of. 
by  iron  chains  ; but  two  or  three  in  the  middle  can 
bo  removed  at  pleasure  to  let  vessels  pass  through. 

The  varnish  used  in  japanning  is  yielded  by  a kind  of 
tree,  (RAvs  Permr  .^)  found  near  this  place. 

Kyang-si  lies  between  the  parallels  of  24°  and  30° 
north  latitude,  and  in  winter  has  a mean  temperature 
of  about  The  northern  part  of  it  is  flat,  and  fnll 
of  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  ; the  southern  districts 
are  mountainous ; the  soil  Is  in  general  a red  or  yel- 
lowish sand  on  a substratum  of  clay.  Rice,  and  more 
particularly  wheat  and  sugar,are  abundantly  produced  j 
but  not  in  suflkient  quantities  to  supply  the  overflowing 
population.  Their  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  this 
abundance,  makes  them  thrifty  and  abstemious  ; and, 
though  laughed  at  by  their  more  luxurious  neighbours, 
they  easily  console  themselves  by  their  superior  ocu^ 
ness  and  industry  ; and  often  rise  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities in  the  State.  Besidea  the  v^elahle  prodnctlonn 
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meationed  above,  the  mounuiooiudutncts  yield  gold, 
'silver,  iron,  le«id,  liii,  vitriol,  alum,  and  crystal. 
Tallow,  po|>er,  and  varnish  are  important  articles  of 
export,  and  so,  it  may  be  said,  ore  wives  •,  for,  as  the 
women  of  this  Province  have  not  adopted  the  absurd 
custom  of  crippling  their  feet,  and  are  of  a robust 
mnke,  they  are  much  employed  in  field-work  ; and  a 
Chinese  fiiroier,  when  he  wants  a profitable  wife,  goes 
and  purchases  one  in  Kyang-si. 

IX.  Hu-kwang,  on  its  eastern  Mde  contiguous  to 
Kyang-si,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and 
contains  fifteen  Cantons  with  114  Districts  oi^  Town* 
ships.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Yong*tse* 
kyang  river,  and  those  parts  now  constitute  two 
distinct  Provinces ; 1.  Hu-pl,  the  northern,  and  9. 
Hu-non,  the  southern.  1.  Vu-chang,  in  SO**  4(/  N.  114° 
15'  £.  the  Capital  of  the  former,  is  a place  of  extensive 
commerce,  situated  on  the  bonk  of  the  Yong-tse-kyong. 
Excellent  tea,  the  produce  of  its  fields,  bamboo 
paper  from  its  forests,  and  brilliant  crystals  from  its 
monntains,  ore  among  the  principal  articles  which 
attract  the  crowds  of  traders  who  frequent  its  ports. 
9.  Hang-yang,  a large  city,  is  only  separated  by  the 
river  from  Vu-chang.  3.  Chang-sba,  (in  98°  90^  N. 
111°S5'  E.)  Capital  of  the  latter,  is  plated  near  a large 
stream  communicating  with  a lake  of  considerable 
sixe.  4.  King-cheu,  at  the  foot  of  the  north-western 
mountains,  U considered  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
southern  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 

These  Provinces  lie  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirty-third  parallels  of  north  latitude,  have  generally 
a level  surface,  and  are  well  watered  and  fertile.  They 
produce  abundance  of  rice  and  other  grains,  and  are 
thence  often  colled  the  granary  of  the  Empire.  Cotton, 
paper,  crystal,  talc,  iron,  tin,  vitriol,  and  mercury  are 
among  the  many  viduable  articles  which  they  furnish. 

X.  M-ehwen,  the  next  Province  westwards,  extend* 
ing  to  the  confines  of  Tibet,  has  ten  Cantons,  sixteen 
IHstricts,  and  seventy-two  Townships.  It  is  also  tra- 
versed by  the  Yang-tse-kyang,  which  diffuses  fertility 
and  prosperity  wherever  it  passes.  1.  Cbing-tu,  in  30° 
so'  N.  and  103°  53'  E.  its  principal  town,  is  pla^d  in  a 
delightful  spot,  on  on  island  formed  by  the  approach 
of  several  rivers,  and  Is  at  no  great  distance  mm  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Empire.  It  suffered  very 
greatly  in  the  wars  with  the  T4Urs,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  has  many  fine  buildings  in  mins,  but  is  still 
a considerable  place,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
9.  Bat  Chong-king,  at  Che  confluence  of  the  Kin-sha 
and  Ta-kyang,  (or  Great  River,)  is  still  more  impor- 
tant as  a pla^  of  trade.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a mountain,  and  enjoys  a healthv  air.  Excellent  fish 
and  crunks  made  of  bamboo  basket-work,  are  the  ar- 
ticles for  which  this  place  is  most  celebrated.  3.  and 
4.  Long-ngna  said.  Tong-chuea  are  two  strong  for- 
tresses at  the  oppoolto  extres^ries  of  the  Province ; 
neither  of  them  of  moeh  isoporouace,  since  Qdna  has 
been  united  wHh  T4t^.  The  latter  is  garrisoned  by 
soldiers  whose  profession  is  hereditary,  like  th^  of  the 
Kshattries  in  India. 

Sv*chwen  extends  from  95°  to  33°  north  latitude,  and 
is  exceeded  by  few  other  Provinces  either  in  magnitude 
or  valuable  commodities.  Silk,  wine,  groin,  and  fruits 
are  produced  abundantly.  It  possesses  mines  of  iron, 
tin,  lead,  and  mercury.  Its  sugar-canes,  amber,  load- 
stone and  lapis  laoaU  ore  highly  celebrated.  Musk, 
rhubarb,  and  rocket  are  also  amoi^  the  products  of 


Us  mountains;  which  furnish  naoreover  a breed  of  CHINA, 
small,  but  wcll*fonued,  active  horses. 

XI.  Fd-kyen,  on  the  eastern  coast  between  Che-  11.  Fo- 
kyang  and  Kwang-tong,  has  nine  Cantons  and  sixty-  1^3^ 
three  Townships.  1.  Its  Capitol,  Fd-cbeu,  in  96°  3'  N.  Fe<hea*fo 
1 19°  50'  £.,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a place  of  great 
trade  and  a school  of  deep  learning ; bat  especially  on 
account  of  its  bridge  of  white  stone,  with  100  arches, 
stretching  across  an  arm  of  the  sea.  9.  Suen-cbeu  has  Sosa-ckt«- 
two  lofty  and  splendid  pyromidicol  temples,  and 
bridge  more  remarkable  tl^  the  one  just  mentioned. 

It  is  formed  of  a blackish  stone,  large  slabs  of  which 
ore  supported  by  parallel  rows  of  pillars  formed  with 
angular  sides  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream.  Of 
these  slabs,  eighteen  yards  in  length,  and  all  alike  in 
materials  and  figure,  there  ore  1000.  Stone  buttresses, 
with  fibres  of  lions,  &c.  in  relief,  strengthen  the  sides 
of  this  bridge,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  the  city  castle. 

3.  Yen-ping,  surrounded  by  monntains,  itself  on  a Vea-piag* 
declivity  overhanging  the  Min-ho,  is  so  placed  that 
all  the  boats  which  traverse  the  Province  must  pass 
immediately  under  Us  walls.  4.  Choog-cheu  on  a fine  Chso^ 
river,  and  not  for  from  the  sea,  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  eastern  islands,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  the  Spaniards  ftom  Manilla.  Nc&r  this  part  of  the 
coast  Is  the  small  island  ofEmoy,  (W\-mwi  or  H}li-  Lmof. 
men,)  containing  a magnificent  temple  in  honour  of 
Fo,  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  much 
frequent^  by  European  traders  In  the  eacUer  part  of 
the  last  century.  A little  furtlier  south  is  the  group 
of  islondscallcd  P'heng-hu,  or  Pescadores ; mere  rocks 
and  sand-banks,  wholly  unproductive,  but  possessing 
harbours  involiUble  to  the  natives  of  Formosa  who 
have  none. 


This  Province,  lying  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  98°  north  latitude,  is  worm  but  healthy,  and  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition.  Mountainous,  but  well 
wo^ed  and  carefully  cultivated,  it  is  rendered  highly 
productive  and  capable  of  enjoying  every  advantage  of 
its  maritime  position.  Its  inhabitants  manufacture 
almost  all  the  articles  for  which  China  is  celebrated  ; 
and  its  mountains,  besides  jewels,  contain  veins  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  working  of  them  is,  however, 
prohibited.  Its  trade  with  the  Indian  Arcbipclugo  is 
vei^  extensive.  In  the  age  of  the  Cbeu  dynasty,  (in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.)  it  formed  a separate 
State,  called  Ts'b5-mm,  '*  the  Seven  Barbariuos 
and  a variety  of  dialects  still  prevails  among  its 
inhabitants. 

Opiiosite  to  the  shores  of  F5-kyen  is  the  flue  island  Tbti-vsn 
of  T'hai-wan  or  Formosa,  (the  Beautiful,)  between  or ForaioM 
the  twenty-third  and  twenty-seventh  parallels  of  north 
latitude,  divided  by  a chain  of  mountains  into  two 
ports,  of  which  one  only  bos  been  conquered  by  the 
Chinese.  The  eastern  side,  which  is  furthest  from  the 
main  land,  is  still  in  pofS«Mion  of  the  natives,  appa- 
rently of  Malay  origin,  (JomiuU  L 196,)  and 

quite  distinct  from  their  continental  neighbours.  A 
rkh  soil,  abundant  streams,  and  a genial  climate  wonkl 
render  this  almost  a terrestrial  paradise,  were 
it  not  visited  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and  deficient 
in  wholesome  water.  NoCwitbstaodiog  this,  it  is  rich 
and  populous,  so  that  the  Chinese  think  it  necessary 
to  garrison  it  with  10,000  men.  'T*hal-wan,  the 
Capital,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  Island, 
and  is  represented  as  equally  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  iu  shops,  tbc  regtdarity  of  its  streets,  and  the 
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CHINA,  moltitiidet  that  cmwd  diem.  U pfot«cl«d  by  a for- 
. , ^ tresa  of  aoiDo  atreogtb*  erected  by  tbe  l>uich  and  called 
ZeUndia.  The  harbonr  u deep  and  apacioua,  but 
aocesaible  only  by  aome  narrow  and  aballow  cbaDoela. 
Tbe  best  ancbonife  ia  among  the  Fben^hiif  orb'isher  • 
lalea,  (llhaa  doi  Petcadoreg,)  a amiQl  group  lying 
between  T'baX>waa  aoid  theoonatof  China.  (Vafentyn, 
Keefatereo,  and  CaniUdius  in  the  Poytggt*  da  la  Qm»- 
fognia  //eUandoiae,  r.  100— >162.)  The  moimtauM  on 
the  northern  and  eaateni  ndea  of  the  Island  are  in* 
habited  by  indigenous  tribes,  little  drUised,  belonging, 
as  it  ai)pears,  to  the  two  great  Polynesian  families,  the 
eastern  N^roes  and  the  Malays.  The  latter,  if 
all,  of  these  mountaineers,  depeinl  for  their  subdstenoe 
solely  on  tbe  chace,  and  delict  as  marit  in  tattooing 
tbemselres  as  the  South  Sea  Iriandera.  Stags  ^Kiwind 
in  the  forests,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
elsTated  qiots  with  clothiiv  as  well  as  with  food. 
Their  religion  is  a system  of  idolatry,  which  appears 
to  be  simiLir  to  that  of  those  islanders,  since  they  all 
observe  the  sano«  remarkable  sepulcfand  rites. 
l2.K«aa{^  XU.  Kwong-tong  (Canton)  though  not  tbe  largest 
toBf*  is  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  southern 
Provinces.  It  forms  the  soutb-wesiem  bonodory  of 
Fd^kyen,  and  lies  between  that  Province  and  Toc^ 
king.  Kyang-si,  Hu*kwaog,  and  Kwang-si  are  M 
boundaries  on  the  north  a^  west,  aa  is  the  Chinese 
Sen  on  the  south  and  east.  It  contains  ten  cities  of 
Kvsng-  the  first  class,  among  which  the  principal  are  Kwango 
cheu'fu,  or  cheu  and  Chao-cbeu.  1.  The  former  called  bv  Ea- 
Csaeob  fopeans  Canton,  in  laU  83^^  S'  N.  and  long.  113*  y E. 

Is  the  Capital  of  tbe  Province,  and  for  nearly  two 
CMturiee  has  been  almost  the  only  place  in  the  Empire 
accessible  to  Europeans.  A fine  river,  near  wMch  it 
is  placed,  aibrds  a ready  commumcatioo  with  the 
maay  oanaU  which  convey  tbe  produce  of  the  remotest 
pert  of  the  Empire  to  this  favowodpoft.  It  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  distinct  towns,  which,  when 
t^cen  together,  make  upa  complete  square.  One  only  of 
these  enn  be  entered  by  Europeans,  and  that  is  rather 
a suburb  than  part  of  the  city  Itsell  The  streets,  like 
those  of  Pf-king,  arc  constantly  filled  with  multitudes, 
sod  are  generally  paved  with  fiag«stooes,  and  adorned 
at  intervals  with  triumphal  arares,  but  they  are 
usually  narrow  } that  appropriated  to  the  porcelain, 
which  is  one  of  the  laig^,  not  bring  more  than  nine- 
teen or  twenty  feet  wide.  Those  which  rootoin  the 
richest  shops  are  roofed  over,  and  might  be  compared 
to  the  bazaars  of  Western  Asi%  were  not  their  omtneai 
and  splendour  such  as  are  never  seen  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  Mobaimuedwi  doapots.  The  shops  of 
a superior  class  ooasist  of  several  apartments  in  the 
same  line,  mod  opening  into  each  other ) the  first  and 
outer  one  is  entirely  open  on  the  side  next  the  street, 
aud  generally  contain  coarser  wares,  porcelain,  toys, 
or  tnnkets,  such  as  are  oommoaly  purchased  by  the 
Chinese}  the  secoodroomufilledwith  fine  China-ware 
calculated  to  please  Enropcan  customers ; the  third 
hM  aa  assortment  of  silks  and  yelvets  | and  the  fourth. 
If  there  are  aaore  than  three,  is  fiimisb^  with  tea  of  dif- 
forcni  qualities,  and  such  otlier  artkles  as  ore  in  general 
demand.  On  great  Cestivals  these  oontigoous  apart* 
ipCMtK  are  all  thrown  open,  omaroexited  with  an  arti- 
ficif»l  shnibbery,  and  liglitcil  up  with  coloured  lanterns, 
while  niisAtciaas  stathmad  in  the  ianeriDost  apartments 
fbrm  con^ris  1^  the  wnueeroeot  of  the  passengers, 
ito*  residents  in  the  town  Itself,  fhorr  is  v^at 


may  be  termed  a floating  population,  as  umamarable  CHINA, 
bouts  ranged  in  rows  like  streets  cover  a huge  portion 
of  the  river,  and  are  occupied  by 
abode  on  shore. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Canton  is  the  village  of  Fo-kan 
Fo-kan,  a sort  of  distant  suburb,  and  one  of  tbe  largest 
villages  iu  tbe  world.  It  is  said  to  be  a leagiie  in 
circumfarence,  but  consists  only  of  one  large  street 
parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  a faw 
shorter  at  right  angles  to  the  former ; its  trade  and 
po>pulation  nre  very  great,  though  like  aiiiiMt  every 
thing  else  in  this  singular  country,  they  have  be» 
much  exaggerated.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
does  not  amount  probably  to  half  of  the  million  which 
has  been  assigrred  to  it.  Macao,  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe 
river  Ta,  on  which  Canton  stuiula,  is  a Portuguese 
setUemeut  on  a small  neck  of  land,  once  a fortress  of 
considerable  importaoea,  but  now  of  little  value  ex- 
cept os  a place  of  residence  fur  the  £uro|»eans  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  China,  and  virtually  in  their  power. 

The  population  of  Cantou  alone  was  rated  as  high  pofwUtioa 
as  a million  and  a half  by  Father  Le  Comte,  which  of  Cwuoo. 
shows  what  sort  of  credit  his  Chinese  authorilies 
deserved,  since  the  whole  Province,  according  to  the 
official  census  of  the  Empire,  contained  little  more 
than  two-tblrds  of  that  number  not  half  a century 
before.  Sonocrat’s  estimate,  (ii.  24,)  of  73,000  soems 
too  low  j and  perba)>s,  if  all  the  snburbs  are  included^ 

150.000  souls  will  not  be  too  high  a number. 

S.  Cbao-cbeu,  the  second  City  in  tbe  Province,  has  Chao-cben- 
the  double  advantage  of  a productive  territory  and  two 
navigable  streams  ; but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  an 
unh^thy  atmosphere,  and  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious disorders  during  tbe  four  last  months  of  the 
year.  A celebrated  monastery  of  the  Boozes  hOO  or 
fiOO  years  old,  and  o peculiar  kind  of  oil  extracted  from 
a plant  called  cfaa-cbu,  give  a kind  of  celebrity  to  this 
town,  the  popnlatson  of  which  amounting  to  about 

60.000  souls,  is  sttpported|iriocipally  by  a manufactory 
of  nankeens. 

3.  Lyen-cbeu,  separated  by  impassable  mountains  Lya-cheo- 
from  Tting-king,  hat  a good  harlKiur.  Most  of  the  fu. 
other  towns  in  this  Province  are  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  country,  aiul  carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  To 
the  sonto.  a narrow  peninsnlo,  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  an  isthmus  connecting  Uai-oao  with  Hri-ata 
tbe  i^u  land,  stretdbes  out  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Island, 
coast,  nad  is  eqmrated  finom  th^  Island  by  a stmit 
where  there  formerly  was  a pearl-fishery.  On  ite 
northero  side  Hal'-nan  is  flat  and  level,  but  a mass  of 
lofty  mountains  gradually  rises  to  the  south,  and  is 
occupied  by  tribes,  which  like  those  of  the  high  lands 
in  Formosa,  have  maintained  their  andepeadcnce  in 
spite  of  the  Chlneae.  Tbe  low  eountry  is  unhealthy, 

Imt  extremely  prodnetive  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Tbe  woods  afiotd  areca,  dragon  s blood,  nod  other 
tropical  productions,  besides  very  valnable  dying  woods 
used  io  colouring  porcehun  j but  that  most  esteemed  by 
tbe  Chinese  is  eded  eagle,  rose,  or  violet  wood  by  the 
Europeans,  and  is  exclusively  reserved  for  the  ase 
of  the  Emperora.  The  inhebitattts  of  this  coast  are 
said  to  possess  the  art  of  caapelling  the  pearl  oystera 
to  gcaerate  pearls,  by  iniroduring  a thread  strung 
with  beads  of  mother  of  pearl  into  the  oyster  shells 
when  open  and  swimming  on  the  mrfaoe  on  the  water. 

(Mam.  of  Ike  Acod^mg  ^ Srienoisi  of  Siockhtdm,  34— 

^.)  Kynanrhea,  the  Capital  of  this  Island,  is  placed 
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CHINA,  upon  a promontory  .*o  tbat  to&mIs  can  anchor  ctoae 
to  its  walls.  This  IVorinrc,  inchiding  the  Island 
of  Haj-nan,  lies  between  Che  eighteenth  and  twenty- 
fifth  parallels  of  northern  latitnde ; its  climate,  there- 
fore u the  hottest  of  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

For  about  uincty  miles  from  the  sea  the  rtrer  Ta 
flows  through  extertsive  plains ; bnt  beyond  that  limit 
it  has  to  mrce  its  way  throu^  bold  and  elevated 
mountains  abounding  in  coal  and  other  minerals.  The 
soil,  generally  of  a yellowish  hue,  hot  often  red,  is 
either  clayey  or  samly,  aj>d  besides  the  ordinary  ve^- 
tables  of  these  latitudes,  produces  a very  bard  kind  of 
timber,  colled  by  the  Portuguese  iron-wood,  from  its 
colour  as  well  as  weight,  which  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  it  from  0oating  on  water.  The  li-^i  (Li/Mra) 
and  i-ven  also  are  natives  of  this  part  of  China ; the 
former  is  a soft  insipid  kind  of  fruit  something  like 
an  onion  ; the  latter  is  more  refreshing  and  has  a 
musky  odour.  Among  the  various  kinds  of  poultry 
reare<l  in  this  Province,  ducks  hatched  by  artificial  in- 
cubation may  be  mentioned  : their  eggs  moreover 
are  preserved  in  a coating  of  salted  clay,  and  their 
fiesh  is  prepared  in  such  a manner  as  to  retain  its 
original  flavour  for  a considerable  length  of  time; 
these  arts  it  appears  the  Chinese  owe  solely  to  their 
own  ingenuity.  Notwithstanding  the  level  nature  of  a 
great  part  of  this  Province,  and  its  position  so  near  the 
tropic,  its  winters  are  severe,  and  ice  is  sometimes 
formed,  thongh  snow  is  very  seldom  seen.  The  in- 
habitants are  healthy,  active  and  industrious,  but 
remarkable  for  their  insolence  and  contempt  of 
forciCTers. 

13.Kwanff.  Xfll.Kwan^  si,  the  central  Province  on  the  southern 

■1.  confines  of  the  Empire,  forms  the  north-western  boun- 

dary of  Kwang-tong,  and  the  two  arc  often  compre- 
hended together  under  the  name  of  Lyang-kwang.  It 
contains  twelve  primary,  twenty-five  secondary,  and 
•eventy-three  Towns  of  the  third  order.  Its  nortbem 
districts  are  mountainous,  woody,  and  uncultivated  ; 
but  on  the  south,  the  hills  sink  into  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plains  which  funiish  Canton  with  a supply  of  rice 
for  six  months  in  the  year.  Its  mines,  however,  are 
the  most  abundant  source  of  its  wealth ; and  tin  and 
copper,  hut  e^pedidly  gold  and  silver,  are  found  in 
large  quantities  j these  treasures  are  watched  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  Government,  which  prohibits  its 
subjects  from  working  their  mines,  retaining  that  privi- 
lege as  a monopoly  in  its  own  hands. 

One  of  the  vegetable  pro<luctioas  for  which  this 
Province  is  celebrated,  is  a singular  tree,  from  the 
pitch  of  which  a farinaceous  substance  is  prepared, 
that  serves  to  make  a kind  of  bread  ; it  is  probably, 
like  the  sago,  a species  of  palm.  ll»e  birds  and  insects 
alM  are  very  numerooa,  and  none  more  so  than  the 
king-ki,  or  golden  pheasant,  (PAosioaus  Pictoi.) 
Though  inforior  to  many  others  in  extent  and  wealth, 
this  Province  is  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  Em- 
pire; and  the  inhabtUnU  of  its  northern  and  wesUni 
districts  have  a coorseness  in  their  manners,  so  remote 
from  the  polish  and  ceremoniouaness  of  the  other 
Chinese,  that  they  are  considered  by  their  countrymen 
as  little  better  than  barbarians.  A better  soil  and  a 
more  extensive  traffic  haTe*rendered  the  natives  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Province  more  civilized.  The 

Kwri-lin-  Capital,  Kwei-lin,  in  lat.  9S*  ^ N.  and  long.  110®  30' 

Co.  E.,  on  a narrow  and  rapid  river,  is  a large  city,  and 


is  celebrated  as  the  place  near  which  the  best  stones  CRDCA. 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  iiuiking  ink  are  found. 

XIV'.  The  adjoining  Province  of  Yun-nan,  on  the 
south-western  boundary  of  Chinn,  has  twenty-one  first 
rate,  twenty-five  secorMl  rate,  and  thirty  third  rate 
Towns,  and  is  one  of  the  most  opnient  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Being  mountainous  and  well  watered,  H 
enjoys  a cool  and  salubrious  air,  and  derives  consider^ 
able  advantages,  with  respect  to  foreign  commerce, 
from  its  vicinity  to  other  States.  The  precious  metals^ 
tin,  copper,  rubies,  and  other  gems,  together  with 
rich  marbles,  arc  yielded  by  its  mountains;  elephants 
and  horses  are  brought  from  its  plains  and  forests,  and 
silks  and  linens  are  manufactured  by  its  inhabiutnts, 
particularly  a kind  of  satin  much  valued.  Us  natives, 
like  most  mountaineers,  bear  an  excellent  character, 
and  arc  robust,  active,  intelligent,  and  courageous. 

Yun-nan,  its  Capital,  in  lat.  ^5®  5'  N.  and  lung.  1U3®  15'  Yua.Daa- 
£.,  on  the  borders  of  a considerable  lake,  still  pos-  fo. 

6CS6C8  many  momimeius  of  its  former  magnifnrence 
while  the  residence  of  a tributary  Prince  ; but  it  has 
suffered  greatly  in  various  invasions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Tatirs.  Vu-ting,  on  the  frontiers,  is  considered  Wu-tisf- 
ns  one  of  the  bulwa^s  of  the  Empire.  fa* 

The  Lo-los,  former  masters  of  this  country,  were  ThcLo-los. 
not  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Chinese  till  after 
a long  series  of  bloody  contests  ; this  gallant  defence 
of  their  independence  secured  to  them,  however, 
many  privileges,  which  the  jealousy  of  their  con- 
querors makes  them  very  unwilling  to  grant.  They 
are  more  like  feudal  tenants  than  subjects  of  an  abso- 
lute Prince,  and  seem  superior  in  strength  and  cha- 
racter to  the  servile  Chinese.  Their  language  uid 
religion  are  siud  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  P^d  oad 
Awa,  and  thdr  name  resembles  that  of  the  Laos 
mentioned  by  the  early  Portuguese  writers  ; but  these 
Loos  arc  called  Mong-ja  by  the  Pn-pc  and  Pe-T,  two 
nations  on  the  borders  of  Yun-nan.  That  Province 
they  name  Mong-che,  while  they  call  Ava  Mong- 
nan  ; and  Mong  is  the  proper  denotninalion  of  the 
natives  of  Pepi.  (.frtafic  Beseari-Aes,  x.  239,  v.  235  ; 
and  Klaproth  s ^laa  Poltiglotta,  355.)  The  Lo-los, 
therefore,  Laos,  and  people  of  Pegu,  were  probably 
at  some  former  periods  all  subjects  of  one  great 
Empire,  perhaps  that  called  Kalaminham  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

XV  The  only  remaining  Province  nf  China  yet  un-  is.  Kirel- 
described  isKwei-cheu,  confessedlyone  of  the  smallest,  cbea. 
least  cultivated,  and  least  populous.  It  is  enclosed 
by  Yun-nan,  i>e-chwen,  Hu-kwong,  and  Kwang-si, 
and  occupies  a portion  of  the  mountainous  tract  which 
gives  rise  to  the  U-kwang  and  other  streams  flowing 
into  the  Yang-tse-kwang.  It  has  thirteen  Cities  and 
seventy-eight  Towns  of  lower  rank.  Its  imumudns 
abound  in  metals,  among  which  tin,  mercury,  and 
copper  deserve  particularly  to  be  noticed;  much  of  the 
latter  required  for  the  Imperial  mint,  is  drawn  from  this 
Province.  The  best  horses  in  China  are  bred  here, 
and  a plant  resembling  hemp,  but  peculiar  to  this 
country,  furnishes  materials  which  are  well  calculated 
for  making  light  soromer  clothes.  The  fiutnesses  in 
these  nuHintuins  are  almost  inaccessible,  and  their 
inhabitants  have  always  defied  the  attempts  of  the 
Chinese  to  effect  their  subjugation.  The  cootioual 
warfare  in  which  the  governing  Mandarins  arc  involved, 
and  perhaps  the  inclement  air  of  these  bold  and 
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CHINA,  rugged  beigbtd,  mfdies  on  appointment  in  this  Pro* 
vince  a sort  of  honourable  ca.tlej  and  there  are  few 
things  more  dreaded  at  the  Court  of  Pe*king,  than  a 
commission  to  scitg  his  Imperil  Majesty  in  the  glens 
ami  wilds  of  this  Chiuese  Siberia.  A considerable 
area,  at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  is  still  possessed 
Seng.  hy  the  independent  Seng-myao-se,  who  are  called  a 
myao-te,  barbarous  people  by  the  Chinese.  Their  country 
forms  one  large  blank  in  the  great  map  mentioned 
above,  the  geographers  of  the  Central  kingdom  being 
either  too  honest  to  lay  down  a country  of  w hich  they 


had  no  knowledge,  or  too  proud  to  honour  the  hiding-  CUthlA 
places  of  such  vagabonds  with  their  notice.  Kw«- 
yang,  the  Capitol,  (in  lat.  86*40'N.and  long.  106®  37' 

£.)  once  a Koyal  residence,  is  now  a small  towm 
scarcely  three  miles  in  circuit,  but  still  retains  some 
memorials  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  population  of  these  fifteen  Provinces  will  be 
seen  at  once  in  the  annexed  Table,  where  the  state- 
ments published  by  the  Emperor's  authority  are  com- 
pared with  those  given  by  Cheu-ta-tsin,  one  of  the 
principal  Mandarins  to  Lord  Macartney,  In  1795. 


Name  of  ihr  ProTioee. 

Popolation 
in  A.  D.  1645. 

PopuUtion 
in  A.  D.  1790. 

Taxsble  PVMaotry  | Pupalalum 
in  1744,  1 in  a.  d.  1795. 

1.  Pe-che-U 

2.  Kyang-nan, 

i.  Kyang-su  

il.  Ngan-hwsi  

3.  Sban-si 

4.  Shon-tong  

5.  iio-tum 

6.  Shen-si. 

1.  Shen-si 

ii.  Kan-su 

7.  Chc-kyatig  

6.  Kyang-si 

9.  Hu-kwang 

i.  llu-pl 

iL  llu-nan 

10.  Se-chwen 

11.  Fo-kycn  

12.  Kwang-tong 

13.  Kwung-si 

14.  Vun-nan  

15.  Kwci-cheu 

16.  Fong-t'hyen,  or  Chinese  Titary 

3,260,073 

3,917,707 

1,3.50,131 

1,792,329 

2,005,088 

240,809 
.311,072 
2,7 10,649 
5,528,499 

469,927 

375,782 

144,154 

1,468,145 

1,148,918 

205,995 

2,25.5,666 

51,069 

3,501.^38 

29,967,235  T 
1,4.38,023  J 
1,860.816 
2.5,147,633 
2,662,969 

257,701 

340.086 

18.975/)99 

5,922,160 

24,604,369  4 
9,099,010  J 
7.789,782 
1,684,528 
1.491,271 
2.569,618 
3,083,459 
2.941..391 

3,3|0/>44 

4,256,712 

1,799,895 

2,431,9.36 

2,527,456 

2,262,438 

451,693 

3,124,798 

337,069 

752,970 

650.208 

1,52S,607 

1,201,320 

220,690 

237,965 

41.089* 

38.000. 000 

32.000. 000 

27.000. 000 

24, CMX),000 

25, (X»,000 

15. 000. 000 

12.000. 000 
21, <¥>0.000 

19.000. 000 

27.000. 000 

27.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

21.000. 000 
10,000.000 

H,000,0(X) 

9,000,000 

27,236,935 

4,194 

142,638,091 

390.714 

25,165,390 

333.000.000 

10,000,000 

27.241,129 

143,028.805 

343,000,000 

The  two  first  columns  are  extracted  from  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Great  Statutical  jiccouat  of  the  Empire, 
published  by  order  of  Kyen-long,  in  1795,  (Morison's 
S'iew,  p.  G1 ;)  the  third  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
same  work,  which  appeared  in  1744,  according  to  the 
extract  from  the  Russian  ubridgemeot  of  it,  given  in 
BUsching’s  Geograpk.  u.  Histor.  Magazin.  xiv.  411.  This, 
however,  includes  only  the  taxable  peasantry.  The 
fourth  is  from  the  accounts  collected  during  I>ord 
Macartney's  'Embassy,  in  1795 

Popnlstioa,  Though  Chinese  T^tary,  and  indeed  a vast  tract  of 
country  to  the  north  ami  west  as  well  as  Tibet,  have 
now  become  permanent  parts  of  the  Emperor’s  doml* 
nions ; yet  as  they  belong  to  him  rather  as  a T&t&r  than 
os  aChiuese  Sovereign,  and  are  inhabited  by  nations  dif- 
fering in  habits,  laws,  language,  and  perhaps  in  origin, 
from  the  Chines*,  they  may  be  justly  excluded  from 
this  estimate  j the  whole  amount,  therefore,  allowing 
with  Dr.  Monson,  (p.  yi,)  «*two  millions  for  the 


army  and  Civil  list,  and  two  millions  for  those  who 
live  in  iMxats,'  will  be  only  146,6^,091,  a number 
considerably  less  than  onc*half  of  that  given  Ix>rU 
Macartney  on  the  authority  of  Cheu-ta-tsin,  a very 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  that  census  from 
which  the  two  first  columns  of  the  table  above  are 
extracted.  This  statement,  therefore,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  proofs  of  the  unblushing  falsehood  of  the 
Chinese  whenever  their  national  vanity  or  prejudices 
tempt  them  to  depart  from  the  truth.  As  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  floating  population  may  have  been  cotn- 
prebended  in  the  oflicial  returns,  on  which  the  census 
is  founded,  ami  as  individuals  belonging  to  the  Civil  list 
certainly  are,  two  millinns  seem  to  be  much  too  large 
an  allowance  for  omissions  under  those  beads.  It  U pro- 
bable that  the  Chinese  army  list  is  not  made  public, 
and  for  that  reason  iheirnumbrm  could  be  only  conjec- 
tured ; admitting,  therefore,  Dr.  Mori  son's  estimate  of 
two  millions  for  the  military  force,  we  may  assume 
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CHINA*  145,000,000  in  round  numbers  for  the  ram  total  j and 
» — ^ thus  we  shall  come  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  by 
the  extravagant  estimate  given  to  Lord  Macarlncy,or 
eren  by  the  more  moderate  one,  nearly  two  humlred 
millions,  given  by  the  French  Missionaries  in  The 

Official  Returns  do  not  appear  likely  to  err  in  excess, 
though  they  may  be  liable  from  the  mode  of  forming 
them  to  many  omissions.  Every  householder  is  required 
to  have  a tablet,  called  men-p'otu',  (the  tablet  of  the 
ntc)  on  which  Ml  his  inmates  are  enumerated,  ready 
for  the  inspection  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take  an 
account  of  the  population,  who  are  not  allowed  to 
examine  the  bouse  when  there  are  any  women  and 
children  in  the  family.  There  are,  however,  penalties 
for  erroneous  slatcmcnta,  and  the  poor  are  believed 
to  render  a true  account  of  their  children  } the  number 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  fairly  aacertamed. 

A succint  view  of  the  Government,  Laws,  and  Re- 
ligion of  this  singular  people  will  throw  much  light  on 
their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  and  afford  us 
material  assistance  in  forming  an  sstimate  of  their 
oational  character;  a subject  on  which  the  most  contra- 
dictory opinions  have  been  Tnaintained,  since  they  have 
been  ever  spoken  of,”  as  bir  U'illiam  Jones  observes, 
(^t.  Kes.  ii.  36d,  6vo.)  **  in  the  extremes  of  applause 
or  of  censure.  By  some  they  have  been  extolled  as 
the  oldest  and  the  wisest,  as  the  roost  learned  and 
most  ingenious  of  nations  ; whilst  others  have  derided 
Goveim*  their  pretensions  to  antiquity,  condeoineil  their  go- 
meat.  vernment  as  abominable,  and  arraigned  their  manners 
as  inhuman,  without  allowing  them  an  element  of 
science,  or  a single  art  for  which  they  have  not  been 
indebted  to  some  more  ancient  and  more  civilized  race 
of  men."  Thefourth  part  of  a century  has  now  elapsed 
since  thU  statement  was  written;  within  which  period 
several  travellers,  who  did  not  run  into  either  of  the 
extremes  here  mentioned,  have  published  their  obaer- 
y alions  on  the  Cbioesl.  like  result  of  which  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  which  Sir  W.  Jones  conjectured  to  be 
the  fact)  namely  that  **  the  truth"  respecting  this  people 
**  lies,  w'bcre  we  usually  find  it,  between  the  extremes 
and  agreeing,  as  we  do,  with  biro,  that  the  Chinese 
history  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Clieu  dynasty,  about  1 100 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  think  that  their 
annals,  since  the  age  of  Confucius,  who  lived  500  years 
later,  have  been  preserved  with  no  common  diligence; 
that  their  progress  in  civilisation,  if  not  commensurate 
with  that  of  some  of  their  western  neighbours,  has 
not  made  any  retrograde  movements,  while  in  some 
branches  of  Science,  as  well  as  most  of  the  mechanic 
Arts,  they  are  superior  to  the  generality  of  tbe.Asiatics. 
InteUectttallT  oonsldered,  therefore,  they  appear  to 
bold  a mi<^e  rank  between  the  civilized  nations  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Patrisrckal  From  the  form  of  Government  among  the  Chinese, 
Emperor,  which  is  strictly  Patriarchal,  it  might  be  inferred 
that  they  existed  as  a separate  community  in  (he 
aaaSbiLr-  As  the  father  of  one  widely  extended 

family  in  the  6rst  ages  of  the  world  must  have  ex- 
cteist^  an  absolute  authority  over  his  numerous 
descendants,  so  does  the  great  Emperor,  (Td-Zar/ing-ti) 
as  the  Chinese  call  their  Sovereign,  possess  (he 
most  unlimited  power  over  all  beneath  him.  Sole 
master  of  life  uid  death,  arbiter  of  the  laws  them* 
•elves,  and  the  only  source  of  all  power  and  emolu- 
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ment,  he  ko.4  within  his  grasp  every  spring  of  action  CHINA, 
by  which  the  fears  or  the  ambition  of  those  around 
him  can  be  excited:  the  latter,  however,  only  as  far 
as  it  can  promote  his  interests  ; for  any  thing  like 
a michievous  ambition  in  the  subject,  is  checked  by  a 
spirit  of  filial  reverence  fur  the  Sovereign,  universally 
inculcated  os  one  of  the  first  duties  and  most  sacred 
principles  which  can  be  cherished  by  the  childreu  of 
this  ‘central  Empire.’  Rebellion,  therefore,  is  a breach 
of  filial  duty  and  the  most  heinous  of  crimes ; and  the 
insurrections,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  arc  pro* 
bably  commotions  excited  by  local  grievances,  and 
having  the  removal  of  local  authorities  for  their  object, 
mtlier  than  attempts  which  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  Throne.  considerate  parent  will  never  intrust 
(he  lives  of  his  children  in  the  hands  of  others  ; do 
sentence  of  death,  therefore,  can  be  executed  in  China 
till  it  has  been  confirmed  by  this  Father  of  his  People  g 
and  as  nothing  except  a strong  sense  of  justice,  or 
conviction  of  an  indispensable  necessity  could  induce 
a parent  to  consent  to  the  death  of  his  child,  it  is 
needless  to  require  the  forms  of  a trial  when  this 
parental  Monarch  is  compelled  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  any  rebellious  subjects.  The  Princes  of  Blood- 
royal  alone  are  an  exception  to  this  rule.  They  cannot 
be  condemned  without  a trial;  the  legislator  having 
doubtless  in  the  same  spirit,  conceived  it  ex}>edicnt  to 
protect  those  children  who  arc  always  near  the  persoo 
of  their  parent,  by  an  especial  privilege,  lest  they 
should  become  the  victims  of  a momentary  caprice  or 
a sudden  burst  of  passion.  Rut  here,  as  elsewhere, 
however  artfully  concealed,  the  real  power  is  still 
vested  in  the  Crown ; fur  (he  Judges  by  whose  sen- 
tence the  £m|}«ror  is  bound  to  abide,  are  appoioted 
by  him,  and  wholly  dependant  on  his  will  and 
pleasure. 

The  supreme  direction  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted  CboadL 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  Cabinet  of  Pil-king.  It  is 
called  **  the  Inner  Court,"  and  forms  the  Cabinet 
Council,  the  members  of  which  are  the  7a-Ayo-«i,  or 
Ministers  of  Stata.  The  Privy  Council  consists  of 
these  persons,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunals,  their  assessors  and  secretaries ; 
but  it  is  never  assembled  except  on  very  urgent  occa- 
sions. The  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  styled  Pof- 
fyong,  i.  e.  Bowing-assistants,  and  arc  six  in  number, 
one  half  TkUirs,  the  other  Chinese.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister U entitled  Shew-nfang,  (Head-assistant)  and 
the  first  four  are  called  C^ng-tang,  or  Ko-lao.  They 
have  their  Registrars,  Secretaries,  &c.  termed 
Aro-Ayo-so,  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  for 
the  Nmi-ko,  or  Imperial  Council  Chamber,  within  the 
Wu-men  or  Southern  Gate  of  Pi-king,  is  the  place 
where  the  Ministers  assemble  to  transact  public 
business. 

The  supreme  Tribunals  mentioned  above,  are  six  in  Sapreias 
number:  1.  U-pti,  the  Board  of  Ranks  and  Dignities; 'rribsnaU 
2.  Hu^pu,  the  Board  of  Revenue ; S.  Li-pu,  the  Board 
of  Forms  and  Ceremonies;  4.  Jling-pu,  the  Board  of 
Penal  Law;  5.  Kong-ptt,  the  Board  of  Public  Works; 
and  6.  Ping~pu,  the  Military  Board.'" 

The  first  of  these  Tribunals  presides  over  the  ap-  l*««.poo. 
pointments  to  office,  and  consequently  over  the  dig- 
nities and  dignitaries  of  the  Empire ; for  under  th&, 
as  under  must  Asiatic  Governments,  all  rank  and 
dignity  depend  upon  official  station.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  this  Board  is  commiisioued  to  select  proper 
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subjects  for  the  Emperor’*  patronage  ; the  second 
tmtebe*  over  the  <*onduct  of  persons  in  office  j the 
third  has  charge  of  tJic  public  seaU.  and  affixes  them  to 
official  documents)  and  the  fourth  kee|js  an  account  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Princes  of  theHlood 
and  other  di^^tirwruished  |iersonages. 

The  second  superintends  (he  whole  of  the  financial 
department,  and  has,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the 
Mini  and  Customs.  Fourteen  subordinate  officers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire,  assist  in  the  detail  of  its 
laborioas  and  comprehensive  duties. 

The  third  has  the  regulation  of  civil  ami  religkms 
rite*  and  usages  } and  consequentlj  the  different  sects 
tolerated  by  the  Chinese  coue,  schools,  colleges,  and 
erther  places  of  education ; and  particularly  the  Court 
ceremonials  arc  regulated  by  this  Board  ; whence  the 
Emperor's  guests,  i.  e.  Embassadors  from  foreign 
Prince-s,  are  under  il.s  especial  care  and  direction.  It 
is  assisted  by  a subordinate  Tribunal. 

The  fourth  is  a sort  of  Court  of  superintendnnee  and 
revision,  regulating  and  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  penal  lawj  and  its  agency  is  extended  over  the 
whole  Empire  by  means  of  fourteen  inferior  Trtbunala, 
which  collect  the  necessary  information,  and  attend 
to  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 

The  fifth  ha*  the  care  of  all  public  works,  whether 
temples,  bridges,  roads,  or  cunals,  and  hu*  four  in* 
forior  Courts  acting  under  its  orders. 

Hie  sixth,  though  it  ha*  the  sole  management  of 
the  military  department,  is  entirely  composed  of  civil 
officers,  as  are  also  the  fimr  inferior  tribunals,  which 
aasist  in  the  execution  of  its  duties. 


Each  of  these  six  Courts  has  two  Tribunals,  and 
twenty-four  Commissioners,  one-half  of  whom  must 
be  Titdrs  | and  the  decisions  of  each  Board  must  he 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  rest,  before  they 
can  be  put  into  execution. 

Tsong-thla  The  Tiong-jm-fit,  or  Tribunal  of  the  Hottsehoh) 

foo.  superintends  every  part  of  the  Imperial  family,  regis- 
ters the  birth*,  dignities,  employments,  and  conduct  of 
the  Princes  and  their  domestics,  and  infficts  punish- 
ments on  those  convicted  of  any  misdemeanours. 

Too-che-  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Chinese  insti- 
tutions  is  the  Th-cfc^yiren,  or  Board  of  Public  Cen- 
sors. Every  individual  in  the  nation,  not  excepting 
the  Emperor  himself,  is  exposed  to  the  antmadvenioas 
of  this  body.  **  Their  persons  are  sacred,”  says  the 
law,  " that  they  may  have  no  evil  to  apprehend  in 
eonseq^uence  of  diaclosiag  unpalatable  but  salutary 
truths.  ’ Not  so,  said  the  illDstrions  K^-king,  the 
last  Emperor  of  China,  for  when  the  Tu-che-ywen 
dared  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  a successor,  he 
taught  the  rest  of  bis  liege  subjects  what  was  the 
consequence  of  thus  foiling  in  due  respect  for  their 
Sovereign,  by  cuttii^  off*  the  heads  of  these  ill-advised 
councillors.  One  ot the  members  of  this  Board,  styled 
a Ko-tao,  is  sent  to  assist  as  an  assessor  at  the  delibe- 
rations of  each  of  the  six  Tribunals,  not  in  order  to 
take  any  part  in  the  business,  but  merely  to  make 
a report  of  what  passes,  which  is  privately  communi- 
cated to  the  Emperor.  Others  arc  despatched  in  pairs 
(one  T4t&r  Md  one  Chinese)  to  each  of  the  Provinces, 
where  they  insist  the  administration  of  the  public 
functionariM.  Much  Information  also  is  obtained  by 
means  of^r  secret  emioaries;  and  such  is  theiV 
power  and  tnfluence,  provided  they  abstain  from  com- 
menting  upon  the  Emperor’s  ptoceedings,  that  they 


are  universally  courted  and  dreaded,  thougfi  inforior  CHINA, 
in  rank  to  many  of  those  whose  admuiiatratioo  they 
are  commissioned  lo  inspect. 

J}mde  H tnrpera  is  a maxim  practically,  if  not  thco-  Pnllcvof 
retically  familiar  to  the  Sovereign  of  Cbiua,  a*  wcU  as  t^ourts. 
to  those  despotic  conquerors  with  whom  we  know  it 
was  an  invar^le  principle  of  government.  The  pre- 
valence of  this  system  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  the 
higher  departxneats,  where  the  Tit4r  Monarch  tuis 
divided  the  power  equally  between  his  kindred  T4t4rs 
and  the  subjugated  Chinese,  where  each  of  the  admi- 
nistrative bodies  is  made  a check  upon  the  rest,  and 
where  all  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  these  authuriced 
censors,  appointed  to  detect  malversation  luid  make  it 
known  to  the  Emperor.  The  same  principle  also  may 
be  discovered  in  the  distribution  of  the  inferior  and 
provinciid  offices.  Each  Ihovince  has  its  T*ong-t6, 
or  I'iccroy,  and  Us  Sun-f^  or  /’W-yarw,  i.e.  Governor, 
equal  in  authority,  though  not  in  rank  $ and  ia  all 
difleren<»t  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Emperor, 
who  is,  therefore,  sure  of  bchig  apprised,  whenever 
ambition  or  jealousy  tempts  the  one  to  betray  the 
misconduct  of  the  other. 

V’orious,  indeed,  are  the  expedients  which  have  been 
devised  to  enable  the  Emperor,  like  a man  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  Jeremy  Henthaui’t  Penitentiaries,  to  sec  as  it 
were,  at  one  glance,  whatever  is  passing  in  his  domi- 
nions. He  changes  the  posts  of  all  bis  officers  of  State 
everj-  three  y ears,  compels  t hem  to  appear  in  his  presence 
at  the  commencement  and  close  of  their  appointment, 
detains  their  sons  for  education  in  the  linperiai  School 
at  Pe-king.  and  requires  them  to  give  ia  a true  and 
faithful  account  of  their  adminisCratiun,  an  account 
which  is  checked  by  the  r^rts  of  the  *ecret  agents 
of  the  Court  of  Censors.  This  weU-constnscted,  though 
complicated  mnehiaery,  has  doubtless  contributi^ 
largely  to  the  stability  of  the  Throne}  as»d  the  power 
which  the  Emperor  possesses,  of  nomimiCijig  bis  suc- 
cessor, has  usually  secured  it  from  being  possessed  by 
a Sovereign  incapable  of  exercisiagthat  vigilance  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  so  unlimited  a 
despotism. 

Ifweask  whytbegm'ernment,the  laws,  and  even  the 
pHiloso|>hy  of  the  Chinese  has  been  so  extravagantly 
extolled  by  some  European  writers,  we  shall  find  that 
they  wrere  misled  by  their  admiration  of  the  benevolent 
doctrine  of  Confocius,  who  exhorts  the  Sovereign  to 
consider  his  people  as  his  family,  and  govern  them  as 
a father  governs  his  own  children.  A principle  appli- 
cable only  in  the  infancy  of  dvilined  society,  where 
the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  the  Chief 
acts,  enables  him  to  oce  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  | the  feeUngs  of  personal  rdatiooship  are  a bond 
of  union  and  attachment  between  the  governor  and 
governed,  and  the  dread  of  powerful  competitors,  in 
bis  own  or  neighbouring  clans,  operates  as  a check 
upon  his  passions  and  caprices.  Hiat  the  want  of  such 
checks  is  severely  felt  iu  China,  the  imperfect  ac- 
count* which  we  possess  of  the  reign  of  Kyk-king 
abundantly  prme.  Invasions  from  without,  commo- 
tions within,  cruel  punishments,  and  arbitrary  confis- 
cations. marked  almost  every  period  of  his  reign } and 
when  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Censors  ventured 
to  make  an  humble  remonstrance  to  their  tender  and 
reveretl  parent,  he  rewarded  their  filial  regard  and 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  by  delivering 
them  over  lo  the  executioner. 
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CHINA.  The  Acrrile  dependeace  ttpon  e&ch  other,  in  which 
almost  nU  the  public  ftiacCiociariee  are  placed,  baa 

Corrapciao  produced  an  effect  precUely  the  rtrerte  of  that 
which  was  intended  ; it  baa  acted  aa  a bond  of  unioa 
between  the  persons  in  office,  eogagini?  them  not  to 
betray  each  other's  malTeraation,  and  pressing  their 
utmost  ingenuity  and  artiffee  into  the  service  of  a 
aystem  of  universal  fraud  and  peculation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  Tribunals  are  the  eyes  and  ears  by 
which  the  Emperor  must  see  and  hear  the  grievances 
of  his  subjects  I and  strange,  indeed,  would  it  be,  if 
the  provincial  riders  did  not  eapend  alarge  portion  of 
their  wealth  in  giving  a convenieot  dulness  of  sight 
and  hearing  to  those  oigans  of  his  hlajesty  so  much 
within  their  reach.  Bribery,  in  the  form  of  presents  and 
douceurs,  is  as  universally  prevalent  in  the  dominions 
of  this  **  Son  of  Heai'en,'  as  in  those  of  bis  brother 
at  Constantinople,  with  this  sole  diff'crence,  that  they 
arc  scarcely  concealed  nt  all  in  the  one.  but  adroitly 
• Screened  fmm  public  view  in  the  other.  Kycn-lnog 
and  bis  predecessor  Yoog-chlng,  prohibited  the  accep- 
tance of  presents  } a sale,  in  the  strictest  terms,  how- 
ever, is  not  a donation,  and  a costly  article  offered  for 
a mere  trifle  might  he  purchased  by  the  superior  from 
the  inferior,  without  any  breach  of  the  Emperor's  in- 
junctions, but  with  a perfect  onderstandii^  of  the 
obligation  conferred  on  both  sides.  Yet.  as  expensive 
presents  cannot  be  made  without  proportionate  means, 
bribery,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  form,  must  always 
produce  oppression  and  extortiou.  The  paternal  go- 
▼eminent  of  China  has,  therefore,  become  as  grinding 
and  galling  a yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  mul- 
titude, as  the  military  dsspoCiains  of  the  Moham  modana, 
or  the  priestly  thraldoa  of  the  Hiadht.  The  lovio* 
lable etiquette  of  the  Chinese  Cmart  affords  p«at  ffici- 
lilies  to  those  who  wiA  to  blind  the  Emperor,  and 
contributes  materially  to  strengthen  this  system  of 
corruption.  No  representation  can  reach  the  Tbroae 
except  through  the*  appointed  channels ; if  those 
channels  then  are  open  only  to  him  who  pays  the  highest 
price,  it  Is  obvious  whose  complaints  will  ^ heard.  One 
of  the  Viceroys  of  Canton  would  admit  nn  suitor  who 
could  not  pny  upwards  of  jff-iOUO.  for  the  indulgence 
of  a hearing,  and  his  secretaries  received  half  that  sum 
for  promising  to  speak  a few  words  in  fisvour  of  tbo 
suitor.  Another  anecdote,  related  by  ,M.  de  Guignes. 
is  still  more  cbaracieristic  of  the  practical  effecis  of 
this  delusive  system.  When  the  Ly«oig-Avonf-tioag- 
or  Viceroy  of  the  two  Provinces  (Kwong-tongai^ 
Kwatig-si)  IHted  out  a number  of  gullies,  in  17^,  ia 
order  to  dis]>erse  the  pirates  who  inlnled  the  coasts; 
the  Emperor,  on  bearing  what  he  had  done,  ordered 
him  to  place  the  espanae  incurred  to  hU  oivn  account ; 

because,"  added  bb  Majesty,  •'  your  predecessor 
assured  me  that  tbo  pirates  li^  b^n  all  routed  and 
slain.*  And  so.  indoad.  that  mighty  personage  p»*gHt 
well  supiMsr,  for  forty  beads  aileaBt  had  been  des- 
patched to  P£-king,  heads  of  corpses  diainteired  at 
Um-n4n.  to  represent  those  of  the  miscrcuota,  whom 
his  valorous  Captains  had  never  seen,  but  whom  they 
asBurod  his  Majesty  they  had  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  ocean. 

OpyrraloB  One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  tissue  of  legal 
fletioos  is  the  spirit  of  falsehood  which  it  universally 
infuses.  The  Emperor  stvuUes  to  cajole  his  people, 
and  is.  in  his  turn,  cooled  by  his  Ministers.  The 
roost  singular  circumstance  is.  that  no  one  seems  to 


suspect  what  every  msn  of  sense  must  know  to  be 
the  case,  that  none  but  the  must  abject  aud  most 
igooraiit  can  be  deceived  by  a prohisio  a of  professions 
which  DO  man  scru^iles  to  make,  and  uf  which  every 
man.  therefore,  con  estimate  the  real  value.  Thus  in 
limes  of  scarcity,  while  tlie  Imperial  Gazettes  ore  full 
of  the  regret  and  afhiclion  of  tlieir  exalted  parent  for 
his  famisDing  ciiUdren,  ami  detail  with  a ditgmiting 
minuteness  the  vast  efforts  made  by  him  fur  relieving 
•heir  distress,  not  a step  is  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
succours  arrive  in  lime,  or  that  they  are  duly  distri- 
buted ; and  aa  the  tcdiuua  forms  of  uOke  are  never 
dispensed  with.  ii‘  the  Imperial  aid  do  reach  the 
soaring  Province,  U generally  cumes  too  late.  lu- 
sarrcctiuns  ore  tlie  next  article  of  intelligence  that 
figure  in  theae  faithful  annuls  of  the  Central  Empire 
llobbery,  murder,  and  even  caouibalism  arc  the 
tural  consequences  of  famine ; and  then  it  is  that  this 
kind  father  of  bis  people  tells  them,  when  the  execu- 
tions are  enumerated,  that  such  examples  are  neces- 
sary for  the  itttiniidalion  of  tiie  evil  dUposciL  **  Com- 
plaints,'' says  M.  de  Guigues,  **  ore  seldom  mode, 
because  seldom  listened  to and  in  every  port  of 
the  Empire  which  be  bad  visited,  **  be  alwavs  saw  the 
weak  oppressed  by  the  strong ; and  authority  abused 
by  those  intrusted  with  it.  in  order  to  harass,  to 
burden,  and  to  crush  the  people.** 

but  if  the  Chinese  Government  be  really  so  tyran- 
mcul  and  oppressive,  if  the  Emperor's  paleroal  solici- 
tude for  the  welfiire  of  his  subjects,  so  feelingly  ex- 
pressed in  almost  every  edict  which  he  sends  forth,  be 
mere  empty  parade,  while  the  fivqucnt  and  cruel  exe- 
cnlions  on  one  hand,  and  exorbitant  exactions  on  the 
other,  show  that  Uie  lives  and  property  of  his  people 
are  sacrificed  without  compunction  to  the  jealousy  or 
cupidity  of  their  rulers  ; whence,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  it  arisen  that  this  Monarchy  has  remained  for 
so  many  centuries  unaMaded  by  any  of  those  vicis- 
situdes which  have,  within  a shorter  period  of  time, 
subverted  all  the  other  Empires  of  which  wc  possess 
any  records  ? The  two  most  strikingchomcteristlcs  of 
the  Chinese,  vanity  and  duplicity,  will  show  lliat  this 
is  merely  an  apparent  difficulty.  They  possess,  it  it 
true,  an  unbroken  series  of  annals  for  a very  long 
period,  according  to  wbicb  their  form  of  Govemiueut 
has  been  handed  down  unaltered  from  generation  to 
generation.  But  aa  their  vanity  leads  them  to  gloss 
over  every  &ct  which  militates  against  their  arrogant 
prelCRsiuns,  and  their  habitual  fidsebood  stifles  every 
scruple  as  to  a deviation  from  the  truth ; little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  authority  of  their  historians, 
unless  oorrobomted  by  evidence  derived  from  less 
suspicious  sources  ; and  much  of  the  delusion  respect- 
ing the  pretended  antiquity  and  invariability  of  their 
institutions,  has  arisen  from  the  credulity  with  which 
the  Msertions  of  their  historical  writers  have  lieea 
received.  In  modern  times  we  know  that  the  Empire 
was  overrun  oml  cooqiM:red  by  a handful  uf  Tatars,  who 
did  not  indeed  effect  any  material  alteration  in  the 
form  of  Govemment.  beonnse  it  was.  similar  to  their 
own.  and  a similari^  of  reli^n,  as  well  os  a supe- 
rior degree  of  cmltaation  hod  long  made  them  respect 
tbe  CMnesa  and  their  instittitiuiiit.  They  were  not. 
therefore,  likely  to  subvert  what  they  admired,  espe- 
cially as  tbe  Thtir  Chiefs  had  derived  much  assistance 
from  Mandarins  who  had  taken  refoge  in  their  camps. 

The  real  cause,  however,  of  the  permanency  of 
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CHINA*  thcde  institutions,  ftfl  far  as  they  can  be  traced  with 
^ any  degree  of  certuinty,  (a  period  not  extending  beyond 
inanycentnries,)id  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Empire ; 
a rich,  productive,  well-water^  country,  lurrounded 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  by  inhospitable  moun- 
tanous  regions  on  the  others.  The  maritinie  position 
and  natural  advantages  of  China  seem  to  have  engaged 
its  inhabitants  in  commerce  at  an  early  period,  and 
thus  to  have  introduced  civilisation  among  them  long 
before  it  reached  the  mountaineers  on  the  north  and 
west.  But  China  has  not  only  a wide  extent  of  coast 
favourable  for  commercial  enterprise ; her  coasts 
are,  moreover,  nowhere  exposed  to  invasion  from  any 
islands  or  continents  in  their  vicinity  ) so  that  while 
she  remained  secure  from  without,  she  had  the  ele** 
menu  of  improvement  and  civilisation  within  herself; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  had  at  a ver}'  remote 
period,  as  her  historians  affirm,  far  surpassed  all  her 
neighbours,  in  arts,  learning,  and  institutions.  A 
position  so  isolated  seems  precisely  that  which  was 
calculated  to  produce  the  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance 
for  which  the  Chinese  are  noted.  Having  never  been 
brought  fairly  into  competition  with  any  more  civi> 
lixcd  nation,  and  confessedly  surpassing  nil  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted,  they  easily  fell  Into  an  over- 
wccnltig  conceit  of  their  own  iocompurablc  excellence; 
their  vanity  also  acting  as  a check  upon  their  ingenuity, 
arrested  their  progress,  and  caused  them,  after  a certain 
period,  to  remain  as  nearly  os  possible  stationary  with 
respect  to  any  moral  or  intellectual  improvement. 

But  the  best  possible  state  of  things  cannot  admit 
of  any  amendment;  the  great  object,  therefore, of  the 
Chinese  patriot  is  to  avoid  all  innovation,  to  adhere 
scrupulously  (o  the  customs  of  his  oncestors,  and  if 
possible,  not  to  decline  from  the  utiiiusl  attainable 
perfection.  Ilcncc  arises  the  Tencratioii  in  which 
they  hold  the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
adoration  paid  to  their  ashes  ; a principle  connected 
with  that  mentioned  above  as  the  professed  founda- 
tion of  all  public  authority  in  China,  the  duty  of 
implicit  submission  to  the  injunctions  of  a parent. 
Ktlqartte  In  order  to  prevent  this  feeling  fn>m  being  ever 
•nd  erre-  lost  sight  of,  not  only  the  ceremonial  and  etiquette  of 
moaici.  the  Court  itself,  but  the  titles  and  functions  of  all  its 
subonlinale  agents  are  alt  calcuhitcd  perpetually  to 
recal  this  important  fact  to  the  recollection  of  every 
individual.  The  Emperor  is  styled  not  only  "the  Son 
of  Heaven,”  but  also  " the  Great  Father  and  Kuler  of 
his  l*cople  and  to  show  bis  own  submission  to  the 
laws  of  filial  obedience,  he  prostrates  himself  before 
the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the  representative  of  his 
otvn  jnrent,  before  he  receivea  the  prostrations  of  hla 
attenilunts,  at  the  celebration  of  the  returning  year. 
Thus  the  V'iceroy  is  addressed  as  (be  Father  of  his 
Province,  the  Governor  as  the  Parent  of  the  City  com- 
mitted to  bis  care.  Tltc  real  condition  of  the  people, 
and  consequently  the  real  value  of  these  legal  fictions, 
has  been  already  pointed  out;  and  the  meanness, 
timidity,  deceit  and  disaffection  of  the  people  on  one 
side,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  caution  with  which 
the  Emi>erop  shuns  the  sight  of  his  subjecU  on  the 
other,  arc  instructive  commentaries  on  the  edicts 
breathing  nothing  but  parental  tenderness  which  fill 
the  Pc'king  gazettes,  anti  the  heroic  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion in  defence  of  their  common  parent  recorded  in 
the  interminable  chronicles  of  China. 

Just  os  under  the  despotic  mouarebs  of  Western 


Asia,  the  lowest  of  the  people  are  often  raised  to  offioet  CHINA. 

of  importance ; the  expectations  of  the  multitude  arc 

thus  kept  alive  and  fostered,  while  the  excesses  to 

which  such  upstarts  are  prone,  usually  pave  the  way  for 

their  speedy  dismissal,  to  the  joy  of  the  populace  who 

have  smarted  under  their  lash,  and  the  replenishing  of 

the  Imperial  coffers  by  the  fruits  of  their  exactions. 

Hereditary  distinciioos,  except  in  the  Royal  family, 
are  unknown ; and  the  minute  subilivision  of  property, 

(each  son,  as  among  the  Hindis,  inheriting  an  equal 
portion,)  prevents  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  which 
in  other  countries  gives  weight  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. There  is  consequently  no  middle  class  of  people, 
nor  are  there  any  distinctions  except  those  derived 
from  official  dignities;  and  as  the  uuminatioii  of  his 
successor  rests  with  the  Emperor,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a man  of  some  talent  will  fill  that  important 
post ; while  the  uncontrolled  power  of  displacing  his 
Ministers  at  pleasure,  enables  him  to  command  the 
services  of  every  one  whose  abilities  are  conspicuous. 

Without  some  powers  of  mind,  therefore,  and  learn- 
ing of  a certain  description,  no  one  can  expect  to  rise 
in  the  Court  of  Po-king.  Almost  the  only  hereditary  HeredJuiy 
honours  are  those  possessed  by  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood ; the  Hoy'al  descendants  in  a direct  line  wear  a 2c°Sood. 
yellow  sash,  and  are  registered  in  a yellow  book ; while 
red  is  the  colour  by  which  the  collateral  branches  are 
distinguished:  and  even  these  badges  do  not  seem  (o 
be  allowed  below  the  third  geueration.  They  are  under 
the  special  superiatcndcnce  of  the  Tsong-jin-fu  or 
Tribunal  of  Princes,  which  takes  cognizance  of  their 
offences,  infiicts  punisliincnt  or  determines  the  tine  for 
which  it  may  be  commuted.  Tbcir  perstms  arc  sacred 
so  long  as  they  wear  their  peculiar  badge,  and  when 
out  of  office  they  receive  a trifling  pension.  They 
cannot  marry  into  Tat4r  families  without  the  special 
permission  of  the  Emperor.  Thedescendantsof  (.’onfu-  Dcsceo- 
ciusand  Mencius(Kong-fh-tsu  orMcng-tsu)  also  enjoy 
some  hereditary  honours,  such  ns  being  members  of 
the  Han-Un  or  Royal  Society  of  Pc-king  ; and  a title  cius. 
is  sometimes  continued,  by  special  permission,  in  the 
same  family  fora  few  generations. 

The  remainder  of  the  subjects  are  arranged  under  Classes, 
seven  classes  ; the  Mandarins,  or  great  officers  of  the 
State,  the  military,  men  of  learning,  priests,  husband- 
men, artisans,  and  merchants.  The  rank  also  of  every 
public  servant  is  distinctly  marked  ; and  eight  out  of 
the  nine  orders  established  for  this  purpose  have  two 
subdivisions,  so  that  the  whole  number  amounts  to 
seventeen ; eacli  being  distinguished  by  some  outward 
badge,  and  bearing  a different  title.  The  first  two 
wear  a red  bead  on  the  top  of  their  caps,  the  two  , 

next  a blue  one  ; then  follow  four  with  a white,  and 
lastly  three  with  a yellow  ornament  of  the  same  kind. 

1.  The  titles  of  the  Mandarins  are  os  various  as  Mandarins, 
their  offices,  but  the  term  by  which  we  denominate 
them  is  a Portuguese  word  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
and  signifying  a person  who  gives  orders  and  exacts 
obedience.  \Vcallh  opens  the  door  to  the  lower ; 
ability,  learning  and  interest  to  the  higher  orders  of 
this  the  most  distinguished  class.  A certain  degree  of 
respectability  and  greater  security  in  the  possession  of 
his  property,  is  acquired  by  the  possession  of  the 
inferior  dignities  ; they  are  therefore  much  sought 
after,  and  being  sold,  arc  not  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

9.  To  the  Mnndiirins  also  belong  the  more  distin-  MUitarr. 
guisbpd  iodividuaU  of  the  second  or  military  class. 
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3.  Ai  readings  and  writing  are  indlspeDsahle  for  the 
transaction  of  bui^iness.  bat  no  eaiy  acquirements  with 
a written  charucter  so  clumsy  and  intricate  as  that  of 
the  Chinese,  proficiency  in  their  national  literature  is 
not  only  highly  esteemed,  but  is  a sure  road  to  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  literary  honours.  Public 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  literary 
degrees  were  institute,  according  to  the  Chinese 
historians,  under  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era ; and  it  was 
then  decreed  that  none  but  such  as  hod  been  npprove<l 
by  these  tests,  should  be  eligible  to  the  public  ofRces 
of  the  State  ; a rule,  according  to  Dr.  Morison,  **  still 
partially  acted  upon.*’  (riew,  p.  101.)  The  Board, 
entitled  Lt-pd,  keeps  a list  of  those  distinguished  at 
these  examinations,  that  their  names  may  be  presented 
to  the  Emperor  as  proper  subjects  for  promotion,  when 
vacancies  occur. 

4.  The  third  class  comprehends  the  Ministers  of 
religion  of  all  sects  and  orders  } their  numbers  have 
been  variously  rated  j but  a million,  Mr.  de  Guignes's 
estimate,  seems  to  be  too  low.  They  are  not  prohibited 
from  possessing  landed  property,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  as  a wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

5.  Husbandry  is  much  patronised  by  the  Court,  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  enrich  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  Does  this  arise  from  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  people  and  the  maritime  position  of  China,  or  from 
the  oppressive  action  of  its  government,  which,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  despotisms,  takes  more  with  one  hand 
than  it  gives  with  the  other  1 

6.  The  Artisans  or  sixth  class  are  led  by  their  occu- 
pations to  a knowledge  of  the  inferior  brunches  of 
trade,  and  generally  Mcome  tmders  as  soon  as  they 
have  the  requisite  means. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  commercial  genius  of  the 
people,  trade  is  held  in  little  respect } rspcctally  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  Independently  of  their 
national  vanity  and  jealousy,  the  military  habits  of  the 
Mancheus,  the  present  rulers  of  China,  will  sufhciently 
account  for  a disposition  in  the  Government  to  keep 
down  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  undervalue  the 
productions  of  foreign  skill  and  ingenuity. 

Though  hereditary  honours  are  so  rare,  there  is 
more  than  one  class  branded  with  a sort  of  hereditary 
infamy.  Menial  servants  and  comedians,  for  three 
generations,  are  excluded  by  law  from  becoming  can- 
didates for  literary  distinctions;  a prohibition  which 
is  extended  to  the  Ya^yi  also,  the  lowest  order  of 
police  officers. 

Nowhere  does  the  jealousy  and  caution,  it  may  also 
be  abided,  the  oppressive  character  of  the  Government, 
appear  more  manifest  than  in  the  restricuons  with 
wliieh  its  confidential  officers  are  fettered.  Besides  a 
triennial  change  cf  station,  they  arc  forbidden  to 
hold  any  post  within  fifty  leagues  of  their  native 
Province,  before  they  are  sixty  years  of  age;  they 
cannot  marry  in  the  place  where  they  govern  ; they 
must  quit  their  posts  on  the  death  of  a porent,  and 
mast  inform  the  Board  of  Public  Offices,  (Li'-pw,) 
if  any  of  their  relations  are  stationed  in  the  Pro- 
vince to  which  they  are  appointed,  that  the  inferior 
may  be  removed.  Near  relations  cannot  be  members 
of  the  same  Hoard  ; and  on  any  breach  ofthc  Law,  if 
a criminal  cannot  be  found,  the  Mandarin  under  whose 
jurlsdictlfMj  the  offence  was  committed  is  displaced. 


Superiors  are  responsible  for  the  delinquencies  of  CHINA, 
their  inferiors.  Though  exempt  from  liability  to  cor-  V«— ^ 
poral  punishment,  while  bolding  their  official  dignities, 
they  can  be  stripped  of  them  in  a moment,  and  are 
then  reduced  to  a level  with  the  lowest  of  the  popu- 
lace. Just  as  under  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
salaries  of  the  public  functionaries  are  so  insignificant, 
that  their  places  would  not  maintain  them  had  they  no 
secret  means  of  recruiting  their  finances  ; yef  in  the 
midst  of  this  apparent  indigence,  the  placemen  in  China 
iavariably  grow  rich;  and,  according  to  a favourite 
proverb,  **  the  Emperor  lets  loose  as  many  wolves 
and  robbers  as  he  distributes  red,  blue,  white,  or 
yellow  buttons.”  The  three  lost  classes  are  those 
ftom  which  these  harpies,  the  public  functionaries, 
are  usually  chosen  ; according  to  the  invariable  policy 
of  despots,  which  leads  them  to  depress  the  exalted, 
and  to  elevate,  not  the  bumble,  but  the  low,  the  roeao, 
the  degenerate ; all,  in  short,  who  have  ability  to  keep 
the  machine  of  Government  in  action,  without  any 
inherent  quality  which  can  command  esteem  and 
make  the  people  wish.lhat  the  sceptre  were  transferred 
from  the  master  to  the  servant. 

External  homage  is  never  less  an  indication  of  the  Extcraal 
real  respect  than  under  an  absolute  Monarch  ; and 
thus,  notwithstanding  the  low  origin,  the  insolence 
and  extortion  of  the  Mandarins,  they  are  treated  by 
llie  (leople  with  every  outward  mark  of  submission, 
and  a reverence  ap]>roaching  to  adoration.  7'a-j'ia, 

(Great  Man,)  or  7a-/oo*y#,  ((ireail  Lord,)  arc  the 
appellations  by  which  they  are  addressed  ; the  knee 
must  be  bent  when  they  approach,  and  every  one  must 
.stand  erect  and  motionless  while  they  are  passing. 

The  least  disregard  of  these  roles  is  punished  with 
severity  ; and  the  (rearers  of  the  well-known  bainiroo 
who  head  tlie  Great  Man's  retinue,  like  the  Lictors  of 
a Roman  Consul,  recal  to  the  recollection  of  the 
crowd,  the  consc<|Ucnccs  of  inattention  at  the  moment 
they  announce  their  master’s  approach.  Two  drum- 
mers with  cop|)er  kettle-drums,  follow  immediately 
behind  them,  nnd  are  themselves  followed  by  a more 
forniidable  liand;  executioners  carrying  chains,  whips, 
and  sabre.s.  Then  come  parasol  and  standard-irenrers, 
with  other  attendants  bearing  the  ensigns  of  the  Great 
Man’s  dignity  ; and  lastly  himself  borne  in  a palan- 
quin, surrounded  by  domestics,  and  preceded  and 
followed  by  a few  srddiers  on  horseback.  Except  when 
in  procession,  there  is  little  order  observed  by  this 
motley  train,  and  the  dirt  nnd  tatters  which  ore  dis- 
covered on  a closer  inspection,  show  how  much  more 
it  is  the  object  to  dazzle  by  crowds  of  followers  and 
uwdry  finery,  than  to  exhibit  any  proofs  of  real 
magnificence. 

Each  Province,  District,  Town  and  Village  has  a CivR  Man- 
large  provision  of  civil  officers,  for  every  thing  is 
under  inspection  in  China,  and  the  multiplication  of 
places,  provided  no  great  salaries  are  required,  is  usu- 
ally a favourite  measure  with  the  advisers  of  absolute 
Monarchs.  There  are  upwards  of  100  Mandarins  of  the 
higher  Orders  iu  each  of  the  large  Provinces,  and  in 
Kwang-tong  and  K5-kycn,  a Commissioner  of  the 
Customs,  called  //ar-Atran,  and  by  Europeans,  erro- 
neously the  Hu~pu,  besides  the  Po-cAwg-se,  or  Trea- 
surer, and  the  two  V'iceroys  mentioned  above.  Every 
Mandarin  has  his  council  or  Vu-men,  and  the  whole 
number  of  these  agents  of  Government  cannot  be  len 
than  10,000. 
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CHINA.  The  military  Mnmlarin«  are  divided  into  five  cla*wefl, 
and  placed  under  the  jurl'Miiclion  of  five  tribuuala, 
Miliurr  ofltablisbed  in  the(-.apiul.  Those  classes  are 

JUaiHlAnal.  , rr 

1.  //et*;;N,  or  rear-ffuurd. 

4.  Tio-Va,  or  left  wing. 

3.  Yt>u\fu,  or  rucht  wing. 

4.  CA<wj|r-/«,  or  centre. 

5.  Tsyrn-ftt,  or  advanced'guord. 

Each  clfl'ts  is  regulated  by  a president  and  two  as- 
sessors, chosen  from  among  the  ollicera  w ho  have 
distinguislied  them«-p)ves,  and  the  whole  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jong-chut^-fH,  or  Supreme  Military 
Tribuntd ; at  the  he:^  of  which  U oue  of  the  first 
grandees  in  the  Empire  j aasisled,  however,  by  a civil 
Mandarin  as  his  colleague,  and  accountable  t<»  the 
Pin^-put  or  Military  Ihwird,  of  which  no  military 
Mandarins  can  be  members- 

'l*he  runka  and  titles  of  the  oflicers  ia  the  Cbiaeae 
army  are  these : 

1.  T^t^rs. 

1.  The  Ttyang-kyun^  or  General  commanding  3000 
men. 

Tti-tong,  or  Lieutenant-General^  1000. 

3.  A*«-rA<rn,  or  Colonel. 

4.  Tso-tittg,  or  Licutenunt-Coloncl  of  cavalry. 

5.  Fang-yn,  or  Captain. 

6.  IJyao-kt’kyaOf  or  Lieutenant. 

2.  Chinese. 

1.  7Y-/J,  or  Commander  of  the  troops  in  a Pro* 
vince,  4000. 

3.  Ckotte-kiuH,  or  Commander  of  the  Tsyang’kyttnt 
centre,  3000. 

3.  Taong-pingt  or  Gencml,  3000. 

4.  Fii-tsyang,  or  Adjutimt-C?encral. 

5.  Ttaag-tsyang,  or  Brigade-Major. 

6.  Kctt-iri,  or  Ctdonel. 

7.  Sf^-pn,  or  Lieulenant-ColoDel. 

8.  IXvea-rsoMg,  nr  Captain. 

9.  Pa-tiong,  or  Lieutenant. 

JO.  h'ai’tofi,  or  Serjeant. 

The  whole  number  of  military  Mandarins  may  be 
estimated  at  30,000  j but  they  have  for  le&a  autliority 
and  influence  than  the  civil  officers  of  corresponding 
rank.  The  present  dynasty  however  is  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  an  efficient  standing  army,  and 
has  esUiblished  public  examinations  for  the  military, 
with  a regular  gradation  of  honorary  titles  similar  to 
thofic  conferred  on  the  best  proficients  in  literature. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Chinese  Monarebs  to  make  their 
Royal  will  known  to  their  subjects,  gives  rise  to 
some  regulations  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  more 
enlightened  nations.  The  laws  arc  the  declaration  of 
the  Sovereign's  wlllj  in  China,  therefore,  that  no  one 
may  plead  ignorance  of  the  laws,  the  magistrates  are 
csjtecially  enjoined  to  make  them  known;  theyare  pur- 
pcMely  coucl^  in  llie  simplest  style,  and  expressed  by 
characters  of  the  moat  frequent  occurrence,  and  they 
are  republished  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
Codeoftbe  dynasty.  The  original  or  fiindamcntal  code  is  called 
Tx-u'lun^  /Hi,  the  additional  statutes  U,  and  the  Tacts' kmg~lik‘ 
/i,  or  Code  of  the  T'd-JsVuag,  the  T&t^r  family  now 
reigning,  hna  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
George  Thomas  Suunion.  A vrork  better  calculated 
to  give  an  accunite  notion  of  the  cWacter  of  the 
Chinese  nation  and  Government,  than  aU  the  folios 
and  quarto.s  of  the  Missionaries,  or  even  than  the  more 


instructive  vnlmims  of  I>e  Guignes  and  Barrow.  From  CHINA, 
it  therefore  the  following  suimunry  has  !>eca  extracted. 

Li-k\vi,a  writer  who  flourished,  as  is  supposed,  two 
centuries  and  a half  before  the  Chrisliau  era,  is  the 
reputed  author  of  the  earliest  d'qircst,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  Code  is  ascribed  to  that  period ; 
but  it  was  completed  in  under  K'hoDg-hi,  the 

second  Monarch  of  the  prescat  dynasty.  The  |>cual 
law,  as  that  which  most  uuuicdintely  affects  indivi- 
duals and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  U evidently 
the  most  doserv  iug  of  attention,  and  a brief  abstract 
of  it  shall  therefore  l»e  here  given. 

The  kinds  of  punishment  ordained  by  this  Code  are  Paui»h- 
five ; 1.  the  Bastinado,  3.  the  Pillory,  3.  Banishuient, 

4.  Labour,  5.  Death. 

1.  A lath  of  bamboo,  five  oralx  feet  long  and  four  Ptn-ul  or 
inches  brood,  U the  instruuM:nt  with  wbicb  the  basti-  bastioado. 
nado  is  inflicted  ^ and  auch  is  the  vigour  with  which 
it  is  laid  oo,  that  fifty  blows  often  prove  fatal.  The 
paa-tui,  or  rml  of  office,  is  in  perpetual  application, 
and  ever  in  tlie  hand  of  the  superior  fi>r  the  fatherly 
chastiseuient  of  bis  inferiors,  from  the  Emperor  himseif 
to  the  lowest  executioner.  The  Basitoudo  is  inflicted  in 
a summary  moaner  and  with  less  acveriiy  for  tlte  moat 
trifling  offences,  such  as  neglecting  the  proper  forma 
of  salutatioo.  Wbcu  the  puni8hiiM:nt  takes  place  in 
Court,  the  posteriors  of  the  culprit  arc  the  part  to 
which  it  is  a|)plie4l  j and  the  offender  must  hainbly  oa 
his  knees,  afirr  his  chastisement  ia  over,  tliank  the 
presiding  Maudariu  fur  this  paternal  correctioo. 

Women  nreperwiUed  to  wear  two  coverings,  to  avoid 
an  indecent  exposure, except  ia  cases  of  adultery,  wbeo 
only  one  is  allowed.  Mandarins,  in  onliiiary  case.s,  and 
persons  under  fifteen  or  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
may  make  a pecuniary  commutation,  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty  shillings  for  each  blow.  A near  relatioit 
may  act  as  a substitute  in  minor  cases  ^ and  it  U said 
that  there  are  persons  wlto  make  a regular  trade  of 
thus  becoming  sulMititutes,  by  the  indulgroco  or  con- 
nivance of  the  Judges  ; the  executioner,  in  the  mean 
time,  having  a good  understanding  with  this  vicarious 
delinquent,  who  cries  out  with  all  his  might,  while 
the  bamboo  only  strikes  the  ground,  though  it  appears 
to  give  him  a smart  blow.  For  such  well-meant  dex* 
terity,  the  plyer  of  the  baiphoo  lakes  care,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  be  well  rewarded. 

3.  A portable  pilUiry,  called  cM,  formed  by  twoTcha,  o* 
pieces  of  timber,  six  inches  thick  and  together  form-  pdwry. 
ing  a square  of  three  feet,  with  a circular  opeui^  ia 
the  centre,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  criminal  s 
neck,  is  the  second  coqKinil  punishment  used  in 
China.  Its  ordinary  weight  is  60  or  70  pounds,  but  it 
is  sometimes  increased  to  300.  It  not  only  prevents 
the  person  who  wears  it,  from  seeing  bis  feet,  but  also 
renders  it  impoasible  for  bim  to  put  bb  band  to  hb 
zuoiilh,  or  to  rest  in  any  pohiure  when  the  weight  is 
considerable.  Chinese  ingenuity  however  has  contrived 
a sort  of  chair,  which  supports  the  cAd,  and  relieves  the 
culprit  who  b condemned  to  wear  it  jierhaps  for  weeks 
or  even  months.  A scroll  uttached  to  the  cAil,  declares 
the  offence  for  which  it  has  been  inflictctl,  and  as  the 
offender  is  compclleil  to  appear  in  some  very  publm 
place,  his  crime  otkI  punishment  must  soon  be  uni- 
vwsally  known.  A few  blows  of  the  bamboo,  after 
the  cAd  has  been  removed,  remind  the  crimiual  of  the 
maguitude  of  his  offence,  which  required  some  cha.*i- 
tisemciit  more  severe  than  that  of  llxe  paternal  pan-tsi. 
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CRINA.  3.  BanUliineat,  th«  next  degree  of  puni«hineat« 
varies  in  distance  and  duration  according  to  tbe  enor* 

Baoifth-  mity  of  the  offeuce  for  which  it  is  indict^.  A red  cap 

meat.  distinctive  mark  of  an  exile  i but  as  bU  family 

are  allowed  to  accompany  him,  this  punishment  is  far 
less  severe  among  the  Chinese  than  among  several 
European  nations. 

4.  'i‘hc  labour  to  which  malefactors  arc  coudemned 
is  that  of  dragging  the  Imperial  barges  } the  severity 
of  this  punUhincut  most  evidently  di^iid  upon  the 
distance  required,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners^  the 
intervals  of  rest  ullowetl,  and  probably  on  the  cha- 
racter of  tbe  overseers.  Four  hundred  miles  seem  to 
be  tbe  least,  and  six  lumdred  the  greatest  distance  ever 
required. 

Death.  6.  Stranding,  beheading,  and  torture  are  the  oaly 
capital  punishments  used  in  China.  The  cords  of  a 
running  noose,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  criminal  is 
placed,  are  drawn  in  different  directions,  at  tbe  same 
momeot,  by  two  executioners,  who  geoecully  despatd) 
the  business  by  the  second  effort,  if  not  by  the  first. 
Sometimes  tbe  criminal  is  bound  to  an  upright  stake, 
and  tbe  ends  of  tbe  noose  round  his  neck  are  violently 
coiled  by  means  of  a stick  to  which  they  are  fastened. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  notions  of  tbe  Chinese 
with  respect  to  the  infamy  attendant  on  some  kinds  of 
executions,  are  tbe  reverse  of  those  entertained  by 
Europeans.  Among  the  former,  strangulation  is  the 
most  honourable,  decapitation  the  most  ignominious. 
Mutilation  is  particul^y  dreaded,  and  especially  the 
lots  of  the  head.  In  extraordinary  cases,  particularly 
In  those  of  treason,  the  criminal  is  put  to  death  by 
tedious  and  exquisite  tortures ; and  as  the  parentsd 
tenderness  of  this  father  of  his  people  could  not  be 
with  propriety  extended  to  his  rebellious  children, 
tbe  executioner  meets  with  no  reproof  if  he  prolong 
and  enhance  the  safferings  of  the  convict  by  cruelties 
greatly  exceeding  those  prescribed  by  the  laws. 
Except  for  crimes  of  great  atrocity,  the  execution  of 
tbe  sentence  is  deferred  till  antumo : the  Judges 
must  be  present,  and  the  criminal  is  gagged  to  prevent 
luB  cries  from  being  heard ; but  be  is  not  conveyed 
to  tbe  fotal  place  wHh  any  peculiar  indignities.  Som- 
tinkes  a peenniary  commutation  is  allowed.  If  under 
ten  or  ab^c  eighty  years  of  age,  a recoomiendatioa 
for  mercy  is  permitted  } and  Mow  seven  or  beyond 
ninety,  no  capital  punishment  is  inflicted,  except  in 
cases  of  treason. 

Torture.  Torture  is  also  used  for  the  purpoM  of  extorting 
eonfoaskins.  Dislocation  of  the  fingers  and  a violent 
compression  of  the  ancles  are  t^  most  ownmon 
modes  of  tortaring ; but  more  horrible  ones  are  some- 
times tried.  In  this  article,  however,  to  tbe  disgrace 
of  some  European  Codes,  tl^  Chinese  legislators  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  humanity  over  tbe  Christians 
of  the  west ; for  the  torture  cannot  be  inflicted  on 
members  of  the  eight  higher  orders,  on  persons  under 
fifteen  or  above  seventy,  nor  on  soch  as  labour  under 
nay  habitnal  infirmity. 

Crimes.  gradation  of  erhnes,  those  rank  first  wbu^ 

come  under  the  head  of  In  addition  to 

the  cruel  and  tedious  kinds  of  death  inflicted  on  trai- 
tors. as  mentioned  above,  it  is  ordained  tiiat  all  their 
Bearest  male  relations,  and  all  persons  whatever  re- 
siding under  their  roof,  shall  suffer  decapitation.  To 
|oin  the  Emperors  traveling  retinue,  to  enter  an 
apartment  where  he  happens  to  be,  or  to  remain. 


when  employed  in  tbe  palace,  beyond  tbe  appointed  CHINA 
time,  arc  capiul  offences.  The  regulations  of  every 
thin^  respecting  bis  sacred  person  are  minute  and 
precise  beyond  what  can  be  easily  imagined  j and  his 
Majesty's  cook  and  physician  are  each  liable  to  lUO 
blows  of  tbe  patt-isi,  if  they  depart  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  (he  lQi)»erial  Pbarma^Hipoeia,  or  Ahttamac 
de$  Gcurmand*.  But  when  we  recollect  that  fifty  of  those 
blows  ore  soiuctimcs  fatal,  we  can  easily  form  a notion 
of  the  ticklish  position  in  which  these  illustrious 
members  of  the  Imperial  household  stand. 

S.  To  occasion  the  death  of  another  Is  a capital  Murder, 
crime,  even  though  it  be  done  unintentionally  } but 
homicide  admits  of  commutation  for  a pocuuiary  fine* 

Merely  to  endanger  the  loss  of  life  is  also  in  some  cases 
capital.  Murder,  however,  if  committed  in  avenging 
tbe  death  of  a parent,  is  punishable  by  100  blows  of 
tbe  bamboo,  and  when  a husband  detects  an  adulterer, 
he  is  allowed  to  kill  the  offender.  Infonticide  Is  not 
considered  as  a crime.  The  love  of  tbe  Chinese  for 
minute  and  subtle  di.stinclioos  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuoos  than  in  their  law  respecting  assaults  | a dis- 
tinct penally  is  assigned  to  every  different  shade  of 
criminality,  which  a diffci'ence  in  the  degree  of  the 
injury,  provocation,  relationship  or  rank  of  tbe  parties 
can  occasion.  Assaults  on  parents  ore  capital  offences  ^ 
and  if  a woman  maim  her  husband,  she  is  punished 
with  death.  To  slaves  this  Code  is  more  equitable 
than  that  of  our  own  colonies  was  till  very  lately  j 
for  the  master  U not  allowed  to  strike  bis  slave  so  as 
to  wound  him  ; and  in  cases  of  murder  there  is  no 
distinction  made  between  bond  and  free.  The  slave 
also  suffers  only  one  degree  more  than  a free-mao, 
when  convicted  of  an  ass^t. 

3.  Theft  is  less  severely  punished  when  the  thief  is  Tbcft. 
a relation  to  tbe  person  robbed  than  in  other  cases, 
because  each  n>ember  of  a family  is  considered  as 
having  some  claim  to  a portion  ot  tbe  common  pro- 
perty. But  the  mere  attempt  to  rob  receives  nearly  as 
severe  a chastisement  os  the  robbery  itself,  provided 
the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  smdL  Tbe  scale  of 
punishments  for  this  crime  rises  from  dO  to  lOU  blows 
or  ^en  to  doatJi,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
ease.  Swindling  is  punished  as  theft.  Kidnapping  with 
loo  blows  and  exile.  Highway  robbery  with  UX)  blows, 
sad  vrith  death  if  a wound  be  also  inflicted.  House- 
breaking by  night  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  and 
tbe  owner  may  despatch  the  thief  while  eutcriug  his 

Eemises,  but  not  when  seized.  Frauds  also  of  vurions 
nds  are  specified  in  the  Code,  and  the  punishmeot 
of  them  is  clearly  defined } Urns  traders  w ho  combine 
to  raise  prices  are  condemned  to  receive  forty  blows; 
those  who  use  false  weights  and  measure;*,  seventy. 

4.  Sexoal  intercourse  of  an  illicit  character,  be  the  Adultery 
sexes  what  they  may,  incurs  70,  adultery  and  an 
attempt  at  the  oommission  of  a rape,  lOO  blow  s ; while 
tbe  l^ter,  if  actually  committed,  U punished  with 
death. 

5.  lacendiuries  are  condemned  to  death  ; except  Arsoa. 
tbe  bonse  bonit  be  tbeir  owo,  when  UX)  blows  are 
tbe  penally  ; but  an  accidental  tire  exposes  the  pos- 
sessor of  (he  bouse  to  40  blows,  and  to  death  if  H 
extend  to  tbe  gate  of  a palace. 

6.  Forgery  seems  liable  to  no  punishment  except  a Foigery. 
frand  be  committed  on  the  htate ; but  death  is  the 
conseqaeoce  of  counterfeiting  ao  Imperial  edict,  or 
the  coin  of  tbe  Empire. 
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CHINA.  7.  The  penalty  for  bribery  varies  according;  to  the 
sum  received  and  llie  object  sought.  The  receiver  is 
Bribery,  more  severely  punished  than  the  giver  ; and  if  the 
bribe  be  extorted,  the  latter  is  not  liable  to  any 
punishment. 

Fectilalioa.  8-  The  laws  against  peculation  are  mom  detailed 
and  severe  } and  various  arc  the  expedients  contrived 
for  the  preventkin  of  it.  Not  only  are  the  public  ac> 
counts  well  kept  and  carefully  audited,  hut  the  same 
system  of  mutual  responsibility  is  established  in  the 
revenue  department  as  in  the  other  public  offices. 
Actual  embezzlement  of  the  Imperial  property  is  pu- 
nished with  death  ; an  occasional  or  temporary  use  of 


fore  most  anxious  to  leave  an  heir  capable  of  per-  CIIINA. 
forming. 

13.  Creditors  can  obtain  an  order  for  the  fcizurc  of  Debt, 
the  debtor's  goods,  and,  if  he  has  none,  for  the  jd- 
fliclion  of  thirty  blows  per  month  till  the  debt  be  dis- 
charged. This,  and  some  common  but  illegal  modes 
of  com|>elliog  payment,  have  such  an  effect  that  the 
debtor  often  gives  himself  up  as  a slave  in  order  to 
relense  himself  from  such  hazards.  Violent  measures 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  are  strictly  prohibited;  but 
on  the  first  doy  of  the  year,  the  creditor  goes  to  the 
debtor’s  house  and  loudly  claims  payment,  and  de- 
clares be  will  not  stir  till  he  has  received  his  duel 


his  Majesty’s  monies,  with  a heavy  fine  or  corporal 
punishment,  as  a theft,  and  in  every  case  restitution 
it  required.  If  the  official  decisions  in  this  department 
are  suspected  of  having  been  suggested  by  dishonest 
motives,  and  all  the  members  of  any  particular  office 
are  implicated  in  the  charge,  the  heaviest  penalty  falls 
upon  the  secretary,  and  the  slightest  upon  the  pre- 
siding magistmte  ; according  to  a most  extraonlinary 
regulation,  the  principle  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover. 

8niQ|gUait.  9-  Smuggling  exposes  the  offender  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  vehicle  and  one-half  of  his  goods,  of  which 
only  seven-tenths  arc  forfeited  to  Government.  Some 
trifling  corporal  punishment  ta  also  inflicted. 

Marriage.  10.  Marriage,  which  is  considered  as  almost  an 
indispensable  duly,  U strictly  regulated  by  Law.  In 
the  first  instance  the  contract  ta  made  by  the  parents, 
as  soon  as  the  man  is  of  age,  without  any  reference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parties.  The  wife  thus  united  is  the 
legal  spouse,  superior  to  all  the  rest,  the  number  and 
title  of  whom  is  determined  onljr  by  the  will  of  the 
husband,  who  Is  under  no  obligation  to  consult  any 
thing  blit  his  own  inclination  in  the  choice  of  these 
hand-maids.  Beyond  the  fourth  degree  relations  may 
marry,  except  they  bear  the  same  name,  in  which  cose 
such  an  union  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  legal  wife 
cannot  be  degraded,  except  in  case  of  adultery,  when 
she  must  be  repudiated. 

Divorce.  1 1 • Besides  that  crime,  1.  sterility,  lasciviousness, 
S.  disobedience,  to  her  husband's  parents,  4.  loquacity, 
5.  thievishness,  6.  a suspicious  temper,  or  7-  on  Inve- 
terate disease  will  justify  divorce;  unless  1.  she  have 
mourned  three  years  over  her  husband's  parents,  2, 
the  family  have  become  rich  since  her  marriage,  and 
S.  she  have  no  parents  to  whom  she  can  return.  Either 
of  these  three  grounds  arc  a bor  to  divorce  on  any  of 
the  seven  pleas  stated  above.  Voluntary  desertion  of 
her  fiimily  authorizes  the  husband  to  treat  bis  wife, 
when  recovered,  as  a slave : and  after  her  husband  has 
bccu  absent,  without  cause,  for  three  years,  the  ma- 
gistrates may  allow  the  wife  to  take  another, 
laheriuace  1^-  The  laws  of  inheritance  are  something  like 
those  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  The  property  is  divided, 
in  certain  fixed  proportions  among  all  the  heirs,  nor 
can  land  be  left  by  will  in  any  other  manner.  The  son 
is  entirely  in  hU  father’s  power  during  the  life-time 
of  the  latter,  and  is  not  master  even  of  the  property 
which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  though 
liable  for  all'his  father's  debts,  except  those  cootractra 
in  gambliog.  Women  can  have  no  part  in  the  inhe- 
ritance where  there  arc  sons,  because  they  can  offer 
ap  no  oblation  before  the  shrine  of  their  husband’s 
ancestors ; a rile  by  which  every  man's  name  is 
haiidcc'  down  to  posterity,  and  which  be  is  there- 


should  any  accident  befal  him  while  he  is  there,  the 
debtor  would  be  taken  up  on  suspicion ; and  the  dread 
of  this  commonly  urges  him  to  make  some  compro- 
mise, if  not  payment.  In  other  cases  the  creditor 
carries  off  the  door  of  the  debtor’s  house  ; a misfor- 
tune beyond  all  things  to  be  deprecated,  as,  when  the 
door  is  gone,  w hat  is  there  to  keep  out  the  evil  spirits  ? 

If  the  unhappy  man  has  no  friends  able  to  assist  him 
in  warding  off  such  dire  misfortunes,  he  sets  fire  to 
his  house  on  the  last  day  of  the  year;  and  then  he 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  importunity  of  creditors  or  the 
intrusion  of  evil  genii. 

The  Chinese  is  clogged  at  every  step  by  some  esta-  intcrfer- 
bUshed  rule  or  law  which  is  inviolable ; his  most  or-  core  in 
dinary  actions  are  regulated  by  a rigid  ceremonial,  and  priT»iclif*.. 
the  commonest  duties  of  domestic  intercourse  are 
defined  and  enjoined  by  statutes,  by  every  breach  of 
which  a penalty  U incurred.  Not  only  does  a failure 
in  the  payment  of  interest  for  loans,  or  neglect  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  expose  him  to  reproof  ami 
punishment,  but  the  omission  of  the  accustomed  ser- 
vices at  the  shrine  of  his  forefathers,  a blow  too  much 
or  too  little  in  the  ebastisement  of  his  wife’s  domestic 
delinquencies,  or  any  thing  unseemly  or  indecorous 
in  his  attire,  equally  call  down  upon  him  the  onimad- 
version  of  the  proper  officer  whose  duty  is  to  watch 
over  the  private  conduct  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
district. 

Justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  summary  in  its  Legal  pro- 
proceedings.  If  a Mandarin  witnesses  an  offence,  he  cv^ings. 
seizes,  interrogates,  passes  sentence,  and  has  it  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  The  highest  magistrate  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  be  applied  to  by  the  lowest  suitor, 
and  no  fees  are  allowed.  How  these  provisions  of  the 
law  are  enforced,  may  be  seen  above.  A red  mark, 
affixed  by  the  magistrate  to  the  charge,  notifies  his 
approbation,  and  gives  it  the  force  of  a warrant  foi 
execution.  In  more  important  cases  a public  trial 
takes  place;  each  party  pleads  his  own  cause,  wit- 
nesses are  examined,  and  the  Judge  explains  the  grounds 
on  which  he  passes  sentence.  In  criminal  cases,  espe- 
cially on  ct^iital  charges,  much  plains  is  taken  to  come 
at  the  truth,  and  the  whole  is  token  down  in  writing 
and  transmitted  to  P(-king,  fur  the  revisal  and  final 
decision  of  the  superior  Tribunals,  ami  lastly  for  the 
Emperor’s  fiat.  In  most  civil  causes  the  local  magis- 
trate decides  without  appeal.  Every  man  is  bonnd  by 
law  to  lay  information  of  any  delinquency  which  he 
may  discover,  except  a very  near  relation  be  the 
offender  ; in  which  case  an  information  would  render 
him  liable  to  punislunent.  No  bail  is  allowed,  and  all 
persons  under  accusation  are  imprisoned  till  the  time 
of  trial,  except  women,  who  remain  at  home,  unlCM 
the  charge  be  capital,  or  adtdtery  the  crime. 
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CHINA.  The  prltont  are  Urge  and  commodioo8»  and  the 
prisoner*  are  treated  with  much  humanity^  unle**  ibef 
be  felons.  A Mandarin  is  appointed  to  visit  these 
pUcea>  and  to  take  care  that  the  sick  are  well  attended. 
A small  alio  wanee  of  rice  is  fumlsheil  by  Government ; 
and  tbe  prisoners  make  up  for  its  deficiency  by  work* 
ingal  their  respective  trades.  An  account  of  every  death 
is  sent  to  the  Emperorj  and  the  body  of  the  deceased 
is  removed  from  the  prison  through  a hole  made  in 
tbe  wall  surrounding  it;  an  indignity  considered  as 
tbe  greatest  which  can  befal  a Cbinese,  and  one 
which  his  friends,  if  he  have  any,  are  most  anaious  to 
obviate. 

Pncfical  Under  the  pressure  of  such  a minute  and  intermed* 
coBse-  dling  system,  and  one,  it  should  be  remembered,  which 
4wse«a  of  makes  every  man  a spy  upon  his  neighbour’s  actions, 
Ike  lystcan.  be  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  noble  or  gene- 

rous. Fear  nnd  self-interest  are  the  only  motives  by 
which  tbe  l^^lator  seems  to  think  bis  countrymen 
can  be  influenced,  and  the  prevailing  principle  through- 
out the  Code,  is  the  doctrine  that  nothing  like  moral 
integrity  exists  in  the  bosom  of  any  human  being  save 
one— the  Emperor.  To  his  discretion  every  thing  is 
left ; to  that  of  his  most  confidential  servants,  nothing. 
Honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  self-devotion,  are 
virtues  with  which  this  system  seems  wholly  unac- 
quainted ; and  it  never  once  supposes  that  elevation 
of  rank  can  give  elevation  of  character.  The  most 
distinguished  personages  are  subjected  to  tbe  same 
humiliating  punishments,  and  that  for  very  trifling 
oficDccs,  as  the  most  debased.  The  letter  of  the  law 
is,  for  the  most  part,  humane;  the  execution  of  it 
frequently  the  reverse ; because  it  creates  the  vices 
which  it  ascribes  to  its  agents,  and  promotes  the  abuse 
of  power,  by  reducing  them  almost  to  a necessity  of 
combining  together  for  the  purpose  of  screening  each 
other’s  delinquencies.  It  is  instructive,  as  well  as 
curious,  to  ol^rve  bow  invariably  the  same  causes 
produce  the  same  eificts,  under  widely  different  modi- 
fications : thus  we  see  superstition  has  engrailed 
legends,  purgatory,  shrine*,  and  bend-rolls  on  the 
doctrines  both  of  Jesus  and  ofMabomet,  ueitherofwbom 
gave  the  least  countenance  to  any  of  those  extrava- 
gancies : and  China,  with  a Code  full  of  enactments 
calculated  u>  prevent  oppression  and  to  secure  impar- 
tial justice,  is  in  reality  bowed  beneath  a yoke  scarcely 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  has  reduced  the  whole 
of  western  Asia  to  an  absolute  desert  when  compared 
with  its  former  condition.  We  Icaru  from  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  that  not  merely  the  more  degraded 
and  poorer  classes,  but  even  the  wcU-cducated  and 
opulent  arc  victims  of  the  caprice,  criielty,  and  avarice 
of  tbe  great;  that  the  rich  fear  to  use  their  riche*  lest 
they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  those  in  power  ; 
and  that  a good  suit  of  clothes  or  a comfortable  house 
are  sure  to  revive  the  application  of  some  obsolete 
law,  and  to  saddle  their  possessor  with  a heavy  floe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  Those  who 
hold  offices  under  the  Government,  always  find  means 
to  evade  the  laws,  especially  the  statutes  against  bri- 
bery and  corruption  ; a Code  indeed  which  admits  of 
DO  principle  but  self-interest,  must  moke  men  corrupt, 
if  it  do  not  find  them  so.  A constant  attention  to 
trifles,  a perpetual  dread  of  punishment,  a distrust  of 
all  around  him,  a persuasion  that  his  best  actions  are 
ascribed  to  unworthy  motives,  a bumiliaUng  homage 
exacted  by  the  great,  and  an  eager  desire  to  escape 
vet.  XU. 


from  such  thraldom,  fill  the  whole  soul  of  the  Chinese,  CHINA, 
and  combine  to  form  that  assemblage  of  meannese,  y,- 
dissimulatlon,  falsehood,  and  servility,  which  are  now 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  national  charac- 
ter ; but  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  these  defects, 
evidently  have  been  created  and  cherished  by  the 
civil  institutions  and  tbe  form  of  government.  These 
practical  effects,  therefore,  afford  us  a stamdard  by  which 
the  real  value  of  that  Government  may  be  estimated, 
and  show  what  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
judgments  of  those  writers  whose  philosophy  led  them 
to  extol  the  Chinese  os  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous 
of  nations,  blest  with  a constitution  and  laws  surpass- 
ing alt  others  in  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Its  entire  freedom  from  any  pretension  to  a divine  Religbo. 
origin,  is  one  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  compa- 
rative novelty  of  the  Chinese  code ; but  nxany,  if  not 
all  of  its  enactments,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius,  and  show  that  it  is  posterior  to  the  cn»  of 
that  celebrated  man.  The  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  China  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  ore  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Tbe  btate 
rarely  if  ever  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Keligion,  and 
it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  to 
which  of  tbe  authorixed  creeds  it  is  desirous  of  giving  a 
preponderance.  Three  sects  arc  recognised  as  legiti- 
mate by  the  Government ; but  they  arc  rather  tolerated 
than  supported,  and  '*  are  not,”  to  use  the  significant 
wordsof  Dr.Morison,  {Fietc  of  C/ioia,  113,)  ordinarily 
molested  by  the  Government  in  the  performance  of 
their  usual  rites.”  'These  sects  arc  1.  the  Tao-Aryoo,  3. 

Ju’kffoo,  and  3.  Shi,  or  Fo-kyao.  'X'he  first  of  these  Is 
the  most  ancient,  but  the  second  is  that  which  per- 
haps may  be  most  properly  eaUed  the  Religion  of  the 
State,  being  the  frith  professed  by  the  learned  and  the 
great  { the  third,  more  widely  disseminated  thop  the 
others,  though  more  recently  established  in  China,  is 
a branch  of  tbe  doctrine  of  Budd'bt,  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  accounts,  by  Indian  Priests,  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Tbe  first  Religion  prevalent  in  China,  to  judge  from  X^rinidvw 
the  Shucking  or  Collection  of  Sacred  Odes,  c'ompiled 
by  Confucius,  was  a sort  of  Theism  ; tbe  sky,  t'Uyfn, 
being,  os  a visible  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
external  object  of  worship.  V hftn  therefore  soon  came 
to  si^ify  **  the  Most  High  also  called  Shang-(\,  or 
the  Supreme  Lord,  and  fiveang-thang-d,  Sovereign, 

Supreme  Lord.  This  Being  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  every  perfection  moral  or  physical ; to  be 
also  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  rewardcr  of  the  good 
and  the  chastiser  of  tbe  bad,  omnipresent  and  omni- 
scient (Martinii,  Hiit.  Sin.  49.)  Prayers  and  offerings 
were  the  homage  {laid  to  biiu  ; and  an  eminence,  na- 
tural or  artificial,  called  t'kdn,  was  tbe  altar  on  which 
oblations  to  him  were  offered.  This,  which  on  the 
supposition  of  7”Ay<ii’«  being  merely  emblematic,  was 
pure  Theism,  soon  gave  way  to  a less  refined  system ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  elements,  {shm,)  was  super- 
added.  A double  fence,  enclosing  a circular  belt 
called  kyao,  was  formed  round  the  t'hdu ; and  within 
that  enclosure  there  >vcrc  two  smaller  altars  dedicatetl 
to  the  v/ua  or  ^u]>crior  Spirits,  the  Genii  and  Manes. 

The  bovcrcigu  alone  could  make  oblations  to  Fkyen } 
but  to  the  6Vu«  any  mcia  might  offer  socHfices.  At 
first  a single  mountain,  afterwards,  under  Hwang-tl 
( B.  c.  four,  cme  at  each  extremity  of  the 

Kingdom,  were  appointed  as  the  pbccs  of  religious 
4 D 
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CHlNiL  wofsliip.  Shds,  (b.  c.  93S0^3169()  ordered  four 
tolemn  sacrificea  to  be  offered  up  every  year,  on  the 
ceitem,  southern,  western,  and  northcra  moontaina, 
nt  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  in  re^lor  succession, 
be^nning  in  the  spring.  A fifth  and  central  moun* 
tain  of  sacrifice  was  afterwards  adde<l,  and  they  were 
together  caJle<l  the  five  I'o.  To  these  the  Emperor 
made  anniial  pilgrimages.  At  a later  period,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  such  jouruies,  a 
building  containing  five  apurtmeuts,  and  intended  as 
a substitute  for  the  five  Yo,  was  erected  near  the 
palace.  Here  the  Emperor  hod  his  central  i’hait  or 
altar,  surrounded  by  the  sacred  belt  or  kyao,  the  Tern* 
pic  of  the  Genii  and  Manes ; and  here  he  could  offer 
the  annual  sacrifices  without  hazard  or  molestation. 
The  apartments  of  this  temple  were  entirely  unorna- 
jnenU'd  ; uml  under  the  dynasty  of  Hyk,  (a.  c.  2100— 
1750,)  it  received  the  name  of  Shi-tbi,  (the  House  of 
Ages.)  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Shang,  (a.c.1756— 1112,) 
and  called  C/m-icu,  “ tlie  Temple  rebuilt.*’ 
or  the  Temple  of  Lights,  was  the  denomination  given 
to  a simil.ir  edifice  by  the  following  dynasty,  the  Cheu, 
(a.  c.  1112 — 2 13;)  and  theirsuccessors,  say  most  of  the 
Chinese  historians,  se(wrBting  ^ and  ywrif,  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  the  character  ntiug,  which  signifies  light, 
imagined  that  two  deities  were  comprehended  under 
that  term,  and  dedicated  temples  to  each  of  them  | 
one  to  jlf  the  sun,  and  another  to  ytedf,  the  moon. 
Hence,  they  mid,  arose  Polytheism  and  Idolatry: 
the  elemenUnnd  ordinary  phenomena  of  Nature  were 
personified  und  adored;  heroes,  kings,  and  sages 
deified,  and  (he  simple  worship  of  Shang-(l,  forgotten 
amidst  the  crowds  of  demigods  which  now  filled  the 
temples. 

It  was  not  therefore,  according  to  this  account,  till 
aftcr^hc  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  that 
the  (Chinese  had  descended  to  the  second  step  in  their 
deviation  from  the  original  traditions  respecting  the 
unity  and  incnq)orcalily  of  (tod  ; a vcryrcmarkable  cir* 
cumstance,  could  its  chronological  accuracy  be  relied 
upon.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Confucius, 
(Khung-ru*u6)who  flourished  250  years  earlier,  that  his 
countrymen  were  even  thru  sunk  into  gross  idolatry  ; 
his  great  object  being  the  restoration  of  that  purer 
fomi  of  Keligion,  in  which  the  visible  heaven  and  the 
elements  were  substituted  as  objects  of  worship  for 
the  invisible  Being  by  whom  they  were  created  and 
presen  od.  Such  a labour  indeed  would  have  been  su* 
perfluous,  had  not  even  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  already  prevailed  ; so  that  tl»e  historians  who 
affirm  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  first 
introduced  so  long  after  the  death  of  that  philosopher, 
are  positively  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
writings.  The  system  also,  of  which  he  was  the  re- 
storer, bears  a strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Indian 
Vedas,  where  we  find  pure  Theism  veiled  in  symbo- 
lical imagery,  and  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies 
adored  as  visible  emblems  of  the  divine  attributes, 
(/fi.  Rfi.  viii.  494,  8vo.  ed.)  Now  this  is  evidently  the 
second  step  in  the  progress  of  Idolatry,  by  which  .‘len- 
sible  objects,  instead  of  invisible  and  immaterial  ones, 
were  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people  as  better 
suited  for  their  gross  conceptions  than  those  exalted 
truths,  of  which  the  tradition  was  not  yet  quite  ex- 
tinct. But  the  tranaiUoQ  to  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  error,  the  worship  ol  aeri*es  and  demigods, 
is  s»o  ea.sy,  un<l  iu  India,  at  least,  followed  so  soon 


after  the  first,  that  the  Chinese  cannot  be  supposed,  CHINA, 
if  we  reason  from  universal  analogy,  to  have  continued 
through  a long  series  of  ages  merely  in  this  infancy  of 
Idolatry.  Every  view  of  the  subject  therefore,  shows 
bow  groundless  in  this,  as  well  as  in  their  claims  to 
priority  of  civilisation  and  science,  the  {ireteostons  of 
this  arrogant  people  are,  and  with  what  caution  the 
evidence  of  their  historians  must  be  reedved.  The 
coincidence,  however,  both  in  form  and  object,  be* 
tween  the  worship  prescribed  by  the  classical  Imoks 
of  the  Chinese,  and  that  enjoined  by  the  Vedas,  affords 
a strong  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  those  works  ; 
while  the  manners,  opinions,  and  institutions,  the 
actual  existence  of  which  they  imply,  ore  precisely 
such  as  mark  the  tufimey  of  society  and  cinlimtion. 

The  first  restorer  of  a more  int^ectual  creed  was  Tko-kyaof 
a sage  named  Loo-kyun,  Lao>lun,  or  Lao-ts£,  who  cr  Tso-tse« 
was  born  about  603  years  before  Christ.  Being  fond 
of  study  and  meditation,  he  soon  discovered,  by  the 
perusal  of  ancient  writers,  how  much  his  countrymen 
bad  deviated  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  ; and 
having  travelled  into  the  west  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Ascetics  among  the 
Br&hmons  and  Budd  hists  of  Hindust4n;  many  of 
whose  opinions  he  atlopted.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  say 
that  Tibet  was  the  country  which  he  visited,  and  that  the 
Lamis  were  his  instructors  j but  as  Budd'ha  certainly 
lived  to  Hindfistko,  and  flourished  scarcely  fifty  years 
before  Loo-t»£,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  his  doc- 
trines could  have  penetrated  into  the  mountains  of 
Tibet  at  so  early  a period.  The  word  Lam4,  indeed, 
seems  not  to  have  been  used  as  a spiritual  title  before 
the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  mention  of 
it  in  a life  of  Lao-ts£  shows  how  long  after  his  time 
bis  biographer  must  have  lived.  'Xlie  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  are  containeil  in  a work  ascribed  to  him, 
and  entitled  Tao~th~king,  or  the  book  of  reason  and 
virtue ; a collection  of  aphorisms  and  maxims  couched 
in  lofty  and  obscure  language.  Before  the  existence 
of  Chsios,  which  itself  preceded  the  birth  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  there  was,**  says  a text  of  the  Tao-li^ 
king,  **  one  single  Being,  unlimited,  silent,  immov- 
able, yet  always  acting  ; the  parent  of  the  universe, 
with  whose  name  I am  unacquaiute«l,  whom  1 there- 
fore designate  by  the  word  Reason,  (Tao.)’*  (Mortinii, 

Hist.  Sinicii,  p.  134;  Journal  Ui.  II,)  and  in 

another  place  he  adds,  “ Man  both  his  pattern  in  the 
Earth,  the  Earth  in  Heaven,  Heaven  io  Reason,  and 
Reason  in  itself."  This  therefore  is  the  first  cause, 
and  from  it  emanates  the  human  soul,  the  reasoning 
faculty,  which  returns  to  it  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body ; unless  impurities  contracted  during  its  union 
with  a gross  material  substance,  have  rendered  it  in- 
capable of  reuniting  with  its  pure  and  ethereal  source. 

**  From  one,*’  be  says,  sprang  two,  from  two  three, 
and  by  three  were  all  things  created.**  This  three-fold 
creator  he  denominates  yo^h»<^ng,  a name  which  has 
been  suf^sed  to  Indicate  the  source  whence  his  doc- 
trines were  derived.  To  annihilate  his  passions  and 
contemplate  on  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  ought, 
he  declares,  to  be  the  study  of  the  sage.  Mildness 
and  benevolence,  with  a hatred  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  bis  system  : 
but  when  he  exhorted  his  followers  to  give  way  Xo  cir- 
cumstances, and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  he  led  to  a result  which  he  appears 
not  to  have  foreseen;  the  entire  perversion  of  his 
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CHTfA.  doctrine,  and  the  substitution  of  a selfish  licentious- 
ness  for  the  pare  and  exalted  morality  which  he  is 
said  to  hare  practised  as  well  as  taught ; for  his  dis- 
ciples, in  latter  times,  have  had  tl^  repntalion  of 
shameless  Epicureans.  To  attain  a state  of  perfect 
rest  is  their  great  object,  anti  in  order  to  avoid  the 
perturbation  of  death,  they  have  made  it  their  study 
to  render  themBclvcs  immortal.  An  alchemical  com- 
pound extracted  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
the  panacea  by  which  they  are  to  be  secured  from 
ei'ery  species  of  evil;  and  an  unbounded  license  of 
manners,  are  the  channs  by  which  they  attract  and 
retain  their  converts.  Such  was,  at  one  period,  the 
fiscination  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  Court  was  filled 
with  its  disciples,  and  the  leader  of  the  sect  obtained 
a splendid  establishment  in  the  Province  of  Kying-si, 
a sanctuary  still  possessed  by  his  successors,  and  fre- 
ouented  hy  pilgrims  who  go  thither  in  quest  of  this 
Chinese  amrfto,  which  often  puts  an  end  to  their  suf- 
ferings by  shortening  the  existence  which  it  promises 
to  immortalize.  There  is  probably  an  esoteric  as  well 
as  an  exoteric  doctrine  among  the  members  of  this 
sect  j a secret  creed  reserved  for  the  initiated,  but 
concealed  under  a symbolical  veil  when  delivered  to 
the  vulgar,  for  we  find  several  deities  mentioned  as 
the  objects  of  their  worship ; such  as  Pi-ti,  the  north- 
ern King,  fhM-kwmg,  the  God  of  Fire,  and  the  Afm- 
2ra  a.«  well  as  ^u-foag-ta-ti,  or  Penates  of  the  door, 
the  garrets,  and  ^our  corners  of  the  house  ; but  San- 
ts'hiMg  the  three-fold  purity,  and  Yo-hwdng,  the  pre- 
cious and  illustrious,  or  Shang~fl,  the  Supreme  Lord 
of  Heaven,  are  the  only  Beings  whom  their  master 
taught  them  to  adore. 

(I'kyao.  'X"he  simplicity  and  cnblimity  of  the  theological, 
andabstruseneM  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Lao- 
tse,  (see  JoMrn.^iati9«e,  iii.  10,)  acconlcd  ill  with  the 
gross  superstitions  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
were,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  quickly  pen'crted. 
Confucius,  therefore,  who  lived  little  more  th.*in  fifty 
years  later,  (a.  c.  550,)  wisely  disregarded  them,  and 
laboured  to  restore  the  Religion  and  government  of 
his  country  to  their  original  simplicity.  The  Jti-kyao, 
or  sect  of  the  loarneil,  of  which  he  is  tKe  founder,  pro- 
fesses merely  to  preserve  unaltered  the  primitive  ^th 
and  institutions  of  their  forefathers  ; and  the  Five  clas- 
sical books  callc<i  King,  restored  and  explained  byhim. 
are  the  authorities  to  which  they  appeal.  Vhym  and  fi, 
the  sky  and  earth  ; Shi  and  Shtn,  the  tutelary  spirits 
of  the  soil,  grain,  hills,  rivers,  forests,  winds  an<l  fire ; 
Xoag-rang,  the  Dragon-king,  called  also  or 

Spirit  of  the  Ocean;  TAycN-Aca,  the  Queenof  Heaven; 
JTieaa-ri,  the  Guardian  of  the  Borders,  a deified  kero  ; 
atul  Brn-cA'AoNg.  (he  Genius  of  Eloquence,  are  the 
personificatinas  to  which  sacrifices  are  offered  by 
the  sect  of  Confucius  j to  his  spirit  also  a similar 
adoration  is  paid  twice  a year,  in  the  second  and  third 
months.  Like  most,  if  not  all  other  Pagan  philoso- 
phers, that  extraordinary  man  seems  to  have  supposed 
the  multitude  incapable  of  bearing  tbe  nuked  truth. 

A modified  species  of  Idolatry,  therefore,  he  imagined 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  their  minds,  by 
means  of  some  visible  object,  those  more  refined  no- 
tions of  moral  good  and  evil,  os  well  as  future  respon- 
sibility, on  the  permanence  of  whirh  human  happIneM 
so  much  depends.  The  eternity  of  Matter,  the  endless 
duration,  infinity,  and  indestnictibleness  of  the  Creator, 
and  his  continual  emaoattons  from  the  firmament, 


(t  hftn)  throughout  the  whole  universe,  are  the  CIIINA- 

doctrioes  of  this  system  of  philosophy.  Its  author 
seems  to  have  considered  the  visible  worid  as  one  or- 
ganized whole  animated  by  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
everywhere  pervading  it.  That  portion  of  this  heavenly 
Spirit,  which  gives  life  to  each  separate  portion  of 
matter,  returns,  as  ho  affirmed,  to  its  parent  source 
when  disengaged  from  the  bo<iy  by  death.  The  sky 
or  firmament  of  the  heavens,  he  sup|>osed  to  be  tbe 
residence  of  this  universal  .Spirit ; to  it,  therefore,  the 
light,  invisible  part,  or  soul  ofmnn,  must  ascend  after 
death,  while  the  gross  and  nensible  purl  of  his  frame 
sinks  into  its  kindred  earth.  I'be  spirits  of  the  de- 
ceased, when  thus  become  * tenants  of  the  air,'  could 
visit,  he  said,  their  former  abodes,  receive  the  homage 
of  their  posterity,  and  reward  it  by  conferring  benefits 
unless  they  themselves  had  neglpcteil  during  their 
lives,  to  render  such  homage  to  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  Filial  piety,  that  unreserved  obedience  FiUa]  pietr; 
which  a son  owes  to  a parent,  and  all  to  their  common 
father,”  the  Son  of  Heaven,*'  {Th^eH-^Ui)  tlieEtupcror  ; 
is,  according  to  him,  the  first  duty  of  life,  and  com- 
prehends within  itself  every  other  duty.  The  Sove- 
reign, therefore,  to  set  an  example  which  all  ought  to 
follow,  should,  at  tbe  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, 
offer  sacrifices  to  his  heavenly  parent,  the  Ether  itself, 

(f'AycM,)  in  order  to  call  down  a propitious  influence 
on  tlie  seed-time  and  harvest.  This  Divine  Being  is 
too  highly  exalted  to  receive  t)»e  worship  of  inferior 
mortals  j none  tlw^refore  but  the  Km)>eror  can  offer 
•acriflces  to  him ; but,  besides  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
cestors whom  they  are  required  to  worship,  it  is 
proper  ibr  them  to  address  prayers  and  offerings  to 
those  superior  Spirits,  emanatioas  of  the  Supreme 
ethereal  essence,  who  are  appointed  by  him  as  the 
guardians  of  his  creatures.  Hence  the  idolatrous  ser- 
vices already  mentioned,  and  the  gross  superstitinn  of-, 
the  multitude.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius  have  been 
very  differently  represented  by  different  writers;  nor  furlu*.* 
will  it,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  form  a correct  estimate 
of  them,  till  a more  critical  version  of  his  principal 
works  shall  have  appeared.  It  seems  doubttol,  whe- 
ther he  had  any  idea  of  Spirit  distinct  from  Matter; 
but  as  he  affinned  the  latter  to  be  eternal,  he  led,  by 
a just  iuference,  to  (hose  atheistical  doctrines  which 
many  of  his  followers  hare  been  accused  of  holding. 

His  morality  Is  truly  worthy  of  admiration;  **  the 
greatest  good  attainable  by  man  is,"  he  dcclart‘S,  the 
improvement  of  himself  and  others;*'  and  **  the  per- 
fection of  man,"  he  adds  in  another  text,  ” consists  in 
keeping  the  light  afforded  to  every  one  by  Nature, 
bright  and  burning,  so  that  he  may  never  err  against 
tlw  law  of  nature,  or  lose  sight  of  the  precepts  im- 
planted by  Nature  in  hts  Ho«om,**  (Martini!,  ffint.  Sin. 

147.)  But  what  a humiliating  proof  of  human  imper- 
fection U it,  to  find  one,  who  thus  snared  far  above  the 
level  of  his  age  and  countix',  betraying  the  weakness 
of  a belief  in  divinatiou,  and  teaching  his  disciple.s  to 
depend  on  (he  turn  of  a die  for  a sure  prediction  of 
future  events  ! 

KoDg-fu-tae,  this  extraordinary  personage  died  3.  Fo-kyao 
about  480  year*  l>efore  (!!hrist,  and  from  that  time  till 
near  tbe  cloee  of  the  first  century,  during  on  interval 
of  five  boodred  years,  tbe  two  sects  already  noticed, 
possessed  withouta  rival,  thevcncnition  of  the  Chinese. 

At  (bat  period,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti,  ( a.  ». 

63 — 81,)  a new  era  in  the  religious  bbtory  of  the 
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CHINA.  Empifc  b«gAii.  A brother  of  the  Emperor  bad  ItCArd 
from  a lemraeU  man  of  the  sect  of  7!so*ta?,  that  a 
powerful  spirit  named  fo,  was  reigning  in  Thfen^ 
th&,  the  hcavenlj  Chi  or  the  land  of  the 

Br^mans.  In  order  to  propitiate  this  celestial  Being, 
be  persuaded  his  brother  Ming'tl  to  send  an  embassy 
to  bis  Court  Two  I’riests,  called  SAa-men  (Sarman) 
were  the  only  representatives  of  /v,  whom  the  Era- 
bassarlor  could  find,  and  them  be  brought  back  with 
him  to  China.  They  carried  thither  not  only  some  of 
their  sacrerl  books,  hut  pictures  also  of  their  Divine 
master } and  told  the  Chinese  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a Hindb  Prince,  who  reigned  o%*cr  a kingtlom  far  to 
the  aouth.  This  wonderful  child,  they  said,  stood 
erect,  and  walked  immediately  after  his  birth ; at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  married  three  wives,  and  in  due 
time  had  a son  named  Mo-hcu>lo ; but  when  only 
nineteen,  abandoning  house  and  home,  he  fled  into 
the  deserts,  where  he  led  a life  of  rigorous  penance, 
in  the  company  of  four  other  sages.  As  soon  as  he  had 
attained  thirty  years  h!s  noviciate  was  completed,  and 
he  began  to  perform  the  stupendous  miracles  which 
proved  his  divinity.  The  number  of  his  disciples 
rapidly  increased,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  just 
before  be  returned,  os  his  disciples  believe,  to  the 
divine  abode  whence  he  came  down  upon  eiirth,  he 
declared  to  them,  that  " from  nothing  they  came,  and’ 
to  nothing  they  must  return,  and  that  annihilation 
was  all  they  had  to  expect  and  hope.'*  It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  F5  is  the  Budd’ha  of  the  Hindbs, 
whose  name  the  Chinese  have,  aeeordin^  to  their 
invariable  custom,  thus  curtailed.  Their  legends 
respecting  this  Deity  and  his  various  incarnations, 
are  extremely  voluminous,  and  were  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Missionaries,  from  whose  writings  the 
above  abstract  U drawn.  His  Priests  have,  no  doubt, 
like  most  of  the  Indian  sages,  an  esoteric,  as  well  as 
an  exoteric  doctrine.  The  latter, which  is,  of  course, 
nil  that  is  communicated  to  the  greater  number  of 
their  disciples,  declares  that  the  soul  mu.st  passthrough 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  bodies,  before  it  can  be 
sufficiently  puriHed  to  be  reunited  with  Us  divine 
source } and  that  F5  became  incarnate,  in  order  to 
instruct  mankind,  make  on  expiation  for  their  sins, 
and  secure  tbeir  regeneration.  The  worship  of  the 
God,  and  maintenance  of  his  Priests,  together  with  the 
observance  of  five  short  precepts,  are  all  the  duties 
the  laity  are  required  to  perform.  Kill  no  living 
creature;  take  nothing  which  belongs  to  another ; be 
not  polluted  by  any  impurity  ; utter  nothing  false ; 
and  drink  no  wine  are  the  five  precepts : ano^painful 
and  humiliating  transmigrations  ore  the  penalties 
by  which  obedience  to  those  precepts  is  enforced.  The 
secret  or  esoteric  doctrine  or  F6,  is  said  to  be  a tissue 
of  absurdities ; such  as  that  the  supreme  happiness  at- 
tainable by  man,  is  a complete  annihilation ; an  obli- 
teration of  all  his  passions,  feelings,  and  desires. 
This  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  the  ascetic  principle 
of  the  Hindh  devotees,  which  is  carried  by  them  to 
the  most  ridiculous  excess,  but  is  modified,  as  fiir  as 
can  be  ascertained , by  the l^nevolent  parts  of  thesys- 
tem  embrnerd  by  the  disciples  of  F6.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Budd'hiets  in  Chion  and  Japan  have  a variety 
of  inferior  deities  borrowed  from  the  Hlndh  Pantheon, 
while  *>thcr  branches  of  this  widely  dlffased  sect  pay 
adoration  to  §*  arccly  any  except  their  founder,  and 
such  of  his  successors  as  have  been  deified. 


Since  the  throne  has  been  In  possession  of  the  CHINA, 
present  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Ffi,  being  that  of  the 
Imperial  fiumly  and  its  Tartar  ^berents,  has  re- 
ceived some  support  fri>m  the  State ; but  this,  it  should 
be  observed,  has  arisen  more  from  political  than  Re- 
ligious motives.  The  Chinese  Government  seems 
long  to  have  conaidered  Rcligioo  merely  as  an  engine 
to  be  dexterously  wielded,  not  os  a declaration  of  the 
will  of  Heaven  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
obey.  It  has  therefore  kept  an  even  balance  Mtween 
the  three  acknowledged  sects,  without  declaring  posi- 
tively in  favour  of  any  one  of  them.  In  the  eleventh 
century  a philosopher,  named  Shao-kang-tse,  deduced  Sect  of 
a new  system  from  the  Five  Kings  or  hacred  Books. 

He  maintained,  that  the  world  is  annihilated  and  re- 
produced  after  a period  of  199,600  years.  Thus  much 
was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Biidd'bists  ; but  the 
remainder  of  his  system  was  bis  own.  T’Aat-lti  (the 
Great  Summit)  the  soul  of  the  universe,  when  in 
motion,  he  said,  produced  Yang,  the  living  principle; 
when  at  rest,  Yn,  the  dead  principle,  the  one  perfect 
and  male,  the  other  imperfect  and  female  ; from  the 
union  of  which  the  elements  sprang.  This  mystical 
theory  seems  to  be  connected  with  some  arithmeticul 
neculaUons.  (Martini!,  HxMt.  Sin.  p.l4, 15  ; Morison'a 
Fiew,  59,  117  ) The  sect  of  Sbao  were  materialists, 
as  indeed  all  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  be ; but  their 
system  of  morality*,  seems  to  have  been  prrferable  to 
that  of  most  others.  The  light  of  Reason  was,  ac- 
cording to  them,  to  be  the  guide ; the  public  good, 
the  object;  and  the  subjection  of  the  passions,  the 
study  of  mankind. 

This  and  other  sects  are  tolerated,  except  when  ToWrafio^ 
they  fall  under  the  Emperor's  displeasure,  and  are 
suspected  of  seditious  practices ; it  may,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  in  most  coses  of  persecution  by  idola- 
trous Princes,  their  hostility  to  the  oppress^  sects 
arose  principally  from  secular  motives.  Rebellion, 

Htbcr  actual,  or  implied,  was  the  evil  apprehended 
and  punished ; and  thence  also  the  excessive  cruelty 
to  which  those  punishments  were  often  carried,  for 
there  can  be  no  crime  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  a despot 
as  perseverance  in  rebellion.  . 

This  general  toleration,  or  rather  indifference  of  the 
Government  as  to  thefiutb  of  its  subjects,  has  produced 
in  the  higher  classes,  If  not  in  the  great  body  of  the 
Chinese,  such  a latitudinarian  spirit  as  has  nearly  ex- 
tinguished all  sense  of  Religion  in  the  minds  of  some, 
and  produced  a jumble  of  all  the  prevailing  systems  in 
those  of  others.  The  sacrifices  to  Vhyvn  (the  Sky,) 
and  the  other  rites  prescribed  by  Confucius,  ore  i>cr- 
fonned  by  the  Emperor  and  Court,  because  they  are 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  frame  of  the  Go- 
vernment; while  the  hierarchy  of  the  Xiami,  and  the 
Religion  of  Budd'ha,  are  equally  maintained  and 
venerated  ; not  merely  as  the  hereditary  faith  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  but  in  order  to  secure  the  respect 
and  allegiance  of  their  Tiiir  subjects. 

'flic  only  temple  dedicated  to  Thjfen  or  the  Heaven,  External 
is  called  Thfen-t’han,  " the  Altar  of  the  Sky,”  and  is  woralijp. 
placed  in  the  Chinese  Division  of  P4-king,  as  is  like- 
wise the  Temple  of  the  Eartli,  TUCkan ; in  the  former 
the  Emperor  offers  up  an  oblatioa  at  the  winter,  (toag- 
c«,)  and  in  the  latter,  ^ the  summer  solstice,  (Aya- 
M.)  The  ogwini;,  «-■”<  « oyn,  hogs,  goat.,  and  &p.ino«iu 
sheep,  which  have  before  tb^  are  brought  festival*, 

into  the  tem|'>e.  A*  'ernal  equinoxi  (cVh«n-/ni) 
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one  of  the  Prince*,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  perform* 
the  appointed  rite*  in  honour  of  the  Sun  at  hi*  Temple 
just  without  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tit&r 
quarter } and  the  same  honours  are  paid  to  the  Moon 
at  her  Temple  in  the  western  suburb,  at 

the  autumnal  equinox  (f’/uyea-^/en.)  Seclusion  and 
rigid  abstinence  **  at  bed  and  board,”  are  required  of 
all  those  who  assist  in  performance  of  the  sacred  rites  j 
and  for  three  days  before  the  celebration  of  the  great 
festivals,  when  the  Emperor  officiates  as  Priest,  fasting 
and  retirement  are  required  from  every  body.  But  the 
feast  itself  is  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour. 
Vessels  of  pure  gold,  exclusively  reserved  for  those 
holy  uses,  and  a concert  of  instruments  surpassing  all 
others  in  size  and  dissonance,  are  among  the  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  of  magnificence,  by  which 
the  Emperor  on  that  day  makes  a public  manifestation 
of  bis  reverence  for  **  the  Supreme  Spirit”  (Skang-d  ;) 
while  by  repeatedly  prostrating  and  humbling  himself 
in  the  dust,  he  declares,  as  much  as  by  bis  words,  the 
deep  sense  of  abasement  with  which  be  is  impressed. 

At  the  vernal  equinox  another  remarkable  ceremony 
it  performed,  in  which  the  Emperor  officiates,  and 
for  which  he  prepares  by  a similar  abstinence.  He 
goes  forth  into  the  fields  arrayed  in  all  his  splendour, 
and  putting  bis  hand  to  a plough  turns  up  the  first 
sod,  and  scatters  the  first  seed,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  Spirit  presiding  over  the  earth,  in  whose  Temple 
a cow  is  offered  up,  whilst  figures  of  the  some  animal 
made  of  clay  are  first  carried  in  procession,  and  then 
broken  in  pieces  and  distributed  among  the  people. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  every  demonstra*> 
tion  of  joy.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  year,  every  family  makes  a display  of  its 
victims,  worships  its  favourite  gods,  and  wears  out 
the  old  year  in  mirth  and  revelry,  (.Voag-nyen-lryun^;) 
its  younger  members  amusing  themselves  with  letting 
off  cncktn  (p' hao’cho,)  in  such  numbers  that  the  whole 
streets  are  someUmes  covered  with  the  fragments.  On 
the  ywen'-ji  or  sm-ayen,  i.  e.  New-year's  day,  c\ery 
man  dresses  himself  in  hU  best  suit,  bangs  scraps  of  rod 
p^r  over  his  door-way  for  good  luck,  and  sets  out  to 
pay  visits  and  congratidate  all  his  friends.  New  shoes 
are  as  indispensable  on  this  occasion  as  they  were  for- 
merly in  our  country  towns  at  Christmas ; and,  in 
some  neighbourhoods,  they  illuminate  the  streets  with 
coloured  lanterns. 

But  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  first  month,  the  feast  of 
lanterns,  (.Sor-feng,)  commences.  It  is  a season  of 
great  festivity,  which  lasts  for  several  days,  when 
nothing  but  shows,  fire-works,  and  entertainments  are 
thought  of } and  every  one  strives  to  out-do  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  number  and  brilliance  of  the  pnper  lumi- 
naries which  adorn  his  house  ; in  commemoration, 
according  to  one  le§^nd,  of  the  deposition  of  a licen- 
tious Prince,  who  wished  to  turn  day  into  night,  nnd 
replace  the  light  of  the  sun  bv  the  innumerable  lanterns 
with  which  his  palace  was  illuminated. 

At  the  U'hiag-ning-Uye,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  season  and  third  month,  oblations  of  slaugh- 
tered fish,  fowls,  swine  or  sheep  are  offered  up  at  the 
shrines  of  the  deceased  j the  tombs  arc  repaired,  and 
a memorandum  is  left  on  them  to  show  that  all  has 
been  duly  performed. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  boat  races  ore 
run  with  long  narrow  boats,  called  Long-chvtn,  or 
Ihe  dr8goQ#boots,  carrying  a kettle-drum  in  the 


middle,  which  is  contiouallj  beaten  to  encourage  the  CHINA, 
rowers.  v— 

The  first  fifteen  days  of  the  seventh  month  are  Shao-i-tsa 
called  Ttt-ioa-Aiag'Airer,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  or  Faaf- 
propitiating  the  Spirits  who  can  facilitate  the  passage  ahvei-uag 
of  the  deceased  into  realms  of  bliss.  Dresses  of  varie- 
gated  paper  are  made  and  burnt,  prayers  recited,  and  tbean- 
banquets  given  to  the  Priestsof  Fdand  Tao-tsi,  in  order  buried 
to  release  the  spirits  of  the  childless  and  unburied 
from  the  regions  of  darkness  and  woe,  and  raise  them 
to  a purer  and  more  exalted  abode.  Processions  also, 
arc  made  in  boats,  prayers  scattered  over  the  waters, 
clothes  burnt,  and  lamps  lighted  in  behalf  of  the  souls 
of  those  who  have  been  drowned. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  parti-coloured  Fsaf-foeg- 
kites  are  flown,  to  carry  away  their  master's  cares  and 
sorrows  wherever  the  wind  may  bear  them. 

Public  processions  arc  not  unfrequent,  especially  in  Pweessians 
summer  and  in  seasons  of  drought,  when  litanies  for 
rain  are  sung,  and  public  fasts  idso  are  ordered.  In 
autumn,  tables  of  fruit,  fishes,  and  lanterns  of  coloured 
paper,  and  a girl  disguised  as  an  old  man,  accompanied 
by  music,  crowds  and  crackers  in  abundance,  all  parade 
through  the  towns  ami  villages  in  gratitude  for  the 
harvest.  Long  and  more  lugubrious  processions  in 
memory  of  the  dead  are  made  in  spring.  lanterns 
are  lighted,  and  drums  beat  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  and  especially  at  eclipses,  to  save  the  planet 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  dragon,  evidently  the 
BAha  of  the  llindh  astronomical  fables. 

The  temples  called  Afyao,  are  often  well  endowed.  Temples, 
and  have  convents  adjoining,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  officiating  Priests.  These  religious  houses  are 
built  round  courts,  and  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
those  common  in  some  ports  of  (he  west.  Innumer- 
able also  are  the  cbapcls  and  oratories  perched  upon 
cliff's  Scarcely  accessible,  or  placed  in  the  midst  of 
rocks  and  forests  } wherever  the  difficulties  of  the 
road,  or  the  haunts  of  banditti  expose  the  wanderer  to 
peril.  In  some  places  caverns,  filled  with  gigantic 
figures,  are  hewn  out  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  in  the  sides 
of  which  vast  flights  of  steps  have  been  formed  with 
a degree  of  labour  and  perseverance,  which  astonish 
the  traveller  and  remind  him  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tures in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  HindfistAn. 

The  idols  of  the  w’orshippers  of  F5,  appear  to  be  Idols, 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  sect  of  Bud- 
d'hists.  Many  betray  their  Hindh  origin, and  mostwerc 
probably  imported  from  Tibet ; several  are,  beyond  a 
doubt,  personifications  borrowed  from  the  metaphy- 
sical systems  of  I^oo-tse  and  Confucius } some  startled 
the  Romish  Missionaries  by  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  consecrated  images  which  crowd  their  own  places 
of  w’orship.  The  7'AyeR-Atrd-f/iiR>md,orilolyMother, 
and  Flower  of  Heaven,  ha*  a sort  of  glory  round  her 
bead,  and  a child  on  her  knee,  placed  on  a flower 
of  the  Igen-htcd,  or  Ntlumbium.  According  to  the 
legend,  she  became  pregnant  from  eating  one  of  those 
flowers,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth  a son,  who 
proved  to  be  a divine  legislator,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  and  incarnate  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  a new  religion  ; no  other,  in 
short,  ***■"  Bodd'ha  himself.  l*his  Holy  Mother  is 
manifestly  the  Mhyi  of  the  Indian  BuikTliists,  and 
some  parts  of  her  history  may  be  found  in  the  books 
of  tbe  Himlhs  ; but  as  the  religion  of  Fd,  if  not  intro- 
duced into  China  from  Tibet,  was  certainly  recruited 
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CHINA  by  early  miamons  from  that  quarter  j the  tmprovemeoU 
of  their  le^ndary  talcs,  which  the  Lamds  borrowed 
with  their  epiritual  discipline  from  the  Nestoriana, 
would  Boon  find  their  way  into  the  Central  Empire }’' 
and  thus  the  many  polnU  of  reRemblance  between  the 
,SAia  Mti  and  *'thc  Mother  of  God/*  may  be  easily  ac* 
cotinted  for.  (Abel-Kdinusat,  in  Journ,  Asiat.  iv.  ^a) 
Priesta*  Neither  temples,  properly  so  named,  nor  a separate 
Priesthood  were  required  by  the  original  Religion  of 
the  Chinese,  or  the  restoration  of  it  by  Confucius.  At 
first  a natural  hillock,  or  an  artificial  mound,  was  the 
t’luM  or  altar  on  which  the  Emperor  offered  his  solemn 
oblations,  and  the  heaven  (f  itself,  the  canopy 
which  ovcrshailowcd  him;  and  of  this  primitive  tem- 
ple, the  I'hfen-t'han  is  merely  a s}'mboiical  repreten- 
UtioD.  The  apartments  in  every  house,  where  the 
votive  tablets  io  honour  of  their  ancestors  are  sus- 
pended, is  a sort  of  domestic  chapel,  in  which  the  bead 
of  the  ^mily  officiates,  and  presents  offerings  to  those 
emanations  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who  arc  the  protec- 
tors of  bis  household,  and  perhaps  to  the  spirits  of 
his  forefathers  themselves.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  household  Go<is,  the  local  deities,  and 
the  worshipof  deified  men  which  now  prevails  in  every 
part  of  China,  and  which  has  produced  thatkind  of  com- 
pound idolatry  which  is  almost  universal  among  the 
people,  and  reo<lers  it  difficult  to  discover  the  par- 
ticular sects  to  which  an  individual  belongs,  and 
sometimes  the  deity  to  which  a temple  is  dedicated. 

But  though,  strictly  speaking,  the  Emperor  is  the 
only  Priest  acknowledged  by  the  Ju~kyao,  or  seettif 
the  learned,  the  two  others  have  Priests  of  different 
ranks  and  orders,  and,  including  the  bo«iy  of  Lain^ 
established  in  Tiliet,  a hierarchy  not  unlike  tliat  of 
the  Roman  Church.  The  followers  of  t,ao>t.st-  call 
their  temples  kvan,  their  superior  order  of  Priests 
2.UO-SS,  (a  leader  of  the  followers  of  Lao;>  the  in- 
feriors, Tao>sr,  (n  learned  man  of  ibescct  of  Tao;)  the 
latter  only  are  allowed  to  marry.  'Hie  superior  of 
convents  contiguous  to  the  temples  of  Fo,  is  styled 
Faffg'c/inng,  and  the  inferior  ministers,  Ho'$/uing. 
Lao-ho-tUang,  (a  grey-huired  ho-$hang)  is  the  title 
borne  by  a superior,  whose  three  years  of  duty  have 
expired;  and  .SViea-se,  (the  conductor  of  the  sacrifice,) 
that  of  anofficiating  priest  The  temples  arc  sometimes 
called  There  are  also,  as  in  most  other  countries 
whore  Budd'hism  prevails,  nunneries  called  Ni^n- 
iangt  Se-t'iuu^  (the  great  Leader,)  is  the  title  of  the 
Lady  Abbess,  and  Si-kd  that  of  the  nuns.  In  habit 
and  ritual  the  Priests  of  l>oth  sects  bear  a striking  re- 
aemblunce  to  each  other,  and  have  thence  been  all 
confounded  by  Europeans,  under  the  Japanese  term 
Boucs.  Bonze  ; but  as  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  Fd, 
certainly  derived  their  rules  and  ordinances  from  Tibet, 
it  is  most  probable  that  Lno*s£  did  so  likewise.  The 
higher  orders  of  his  Priests,  and  all  those  of  F5,  take 
vows  of  celibacy.  A long  robe  with  full  sleeves,  bare 
neck  and  bead  closely  shorn,  is  the  priestly  costume ; 
but  those  of  the  Tao-kyao  wear  their  hair  tied  up  in  a 
knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Their  proceaaioos, 
bows  towards  the  altar,  sacred  music,  chantiog,  bells, 
incense,  beads  and  images,  arc  so  ncariy  the  counter- 
parts of  those  used  by  the  Roman  Oitholics,  as  to 
convince  some  of  the  Miaaionariet  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  devil,  who  had  instigated  his  agents  tbns  **  to 
counterfeit  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Church  and  if 
these  fiithers  are  to  Im  trusted,  the  Priests  of  Fd  art! 


no  less  skilled  in  duping  their  followers  by  **  cunning  CHINA, 
tricks,  and  sleight  hand,"  than  some  of  their  own 
communion  formerly  w'cre. 

The  Government  and  iu  agents  look  with  a jealous  SccpUcism. 
eye  oo  the  wealth  and  infiuence  of  the  Priests,  and 
frequently  reproach  them  as  an  idle  body  of  men,  con- 
tributing DO  personal  Labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  loiter,  therefore,  leave  nothing  uiKionc  to 
their  power  over  the  minds  of  the  laity,  and  to  con- 
cllmto  the  great  by  submission  and  flattery.  As  the 
religion  of  Budd'ha  bad  diffused  itself  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Tartary  before  the  conquest  of  China  by  the 
present  dynasty,  it  is  their  hereditary  faith  ; but  the 
TiUirs  seem  never  to  ba^*e  been  so  much  the  slaves 
of  their  spiritual  directors,  as  their  southern  neigh- 
bours) and  the  Sovereigns  of  the  reigning  family  sooa 
acquired  the  philosophical  scepticism  and  wariness  of 
tbw  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  China  | so  that 
the  iolercsts  of  the  priesthood  have  not  been  much 
advanced  by  the  exaltation  of  a family  professing  the 
same  creed.  The  sceptics,  however,  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  are  not  ambitious  of  losing  the  proud  dis- 
tinction which  they  derive  from  their  superiority  to- 
grovelling  prejudices  ; they  have  no  wish  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  or  to  disconrage  that  supersti- 
tion which  serves  to  keep  the  multitude  in  subjection  ; 
hut  when  misfortunes  humble  their  pride,  or  tedioun 
illnesses  gradually  waste  their  strength,  they  com- 
monly lose  sight  of  their  philosophical  speculations, 
and  become  as  eager  to  appease  the  offended  deities 
by  prayers  and  offerings  as  the  meanest  of  their  fol- 
lowers ) for  scepticism,  as  has  been  sometimes  re- 
marked, is  not  fitr  removed  from  superstition.  The 
dread  of  painful  transmigrations,  and  the  transferable 
value  of  penances  arc  fertile  sources  of  emolument  to 
the  H<i-%haHg$  and  Too-ms,  os  well  us  to  the  Ancho- 
rites of  the  Brahmanicol  and  Baodd'ha  Schools.  Hence 
the  offerings  niid  pecuniary  gift-s  j hence  also  the  en- 
dowment of  temples  aud  monasteries : but  the  wary 
Chinese  always  cmleavours  to  overreach  even 
Go<l  if  he  can ; and  as  the  Ikeities  can  consume  nothing 
but  the  odour  of  the  sacrifice,  he  carries  off  the  body 
of  the  victim  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  family.  A 
small  sum  by  way  of  imininutatinn  is  all  that  usually 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  Priest.  Just  as  the  Saints  in 
the  Pu|Hsb  Calendar  are  more  or  less  in  estceiu,  accord- 
ing as  they  have  the  reputation  of  giving  ear  Co  their 
votaries,  so  are  the  deities  of  the  Chioeso  Pantheon  ; 
and  os  the  Italian,  who.  having  lost  half-a*crown  in  a 
stage  coach,  promised  all  but  the  last  sixficncc  to  St. 

Jaouorius  if  he  would  help  him  to  find  it,  but  |K>cketed 
the  whole  as  aoon  as  it  was  found,  telling  the  Saint 
with  ft  leer,  that  be  mast  work  a little  more  briskly  if 
he  wished  to  be  poid  for  his  trouble  } so  the  Chinese 
leave  their  Gods  in  the  lurch,  if  they  fancy  their 
prayers  arc  not  granted  ; hence  the  many  temples  in 
ruins,  bclla  without  clappers,  idols  unhoused,  and 
W'andcring  Bonzes  in  quest  of  an  alms-hmi.<>e.  which  at 
first  astonish  the  traveller  in  this  land  of  pagodas  and 
convents.  A God  is  even  somotiines  dragged  through 
the  kennel,  and  at  others  very  gravely  struck  out  of 
the  calendar. 

Pilgrimages,  by  prinelpals  or  deputies.could  not  fall  FUirri- 
to  be  in  vogue  among  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
Brihmaos,  and  would  not  go  out  of  fashion  In  con- 
sequence of  intercourse  with  Jacobites  and  Ncstorians ; 

But  one  device  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  native 
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CHINA,  origin;  n consecreied  lenf  impressed  with  the  holy  OntfaebonlersofSheii-si,nearthe  north>eastenicon*  CHINA, 
image  of  Fd  is  brought  from  the  sanctuary  which  the  fines  of  the  Empire,  there  are  Urge  tribes  professing 
pilgrim,  has  visited,  and  a red  mark  is  m^e  in  one  of  Mohammedanism  { but  there  are  none  resident  within  Mohan- 
the  many  circles,  which  surroond  the  figure  of  the  the  ChiDeseboundaries.  Ihefaithof  Mahomet  wospro- '"*^^°** 
God,  every  time  the  devotee  counts  his  b^s.  These  bablyfirst  introduced  subsct^uently  to  the  Tut4r  inva- 
irrefragable  proofs  of  his  piety,  when  attested  by  the  sion  in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth,  and  its  adherents 
Priests,  are  deposited  in  his  tomb,  carefully  sesd^  up  becaineextrcniclynumerousunderthedynAstyof  Ming, 
in  a box,  as  a sure  passport  to  future  bliss,  between  the  fburteentli  and  seventeenth  centuries. 


EvUspiriu.  ns  well  as  good  Spirits,  abound  m the  ima- 

gination of  the  Chinese ; sometimes  assuming  the 
form  of  malign  deities,  sometimes  occupying  the 
bodies  of  frogs,  apes,  or  foxes,  and  delighting  in  the 
torture  of  poor  mortids  by  misfortunes  and  diseases. 
Happily  these  tormentors  hare  a great  dread  of  noises 
and  incantations;  and  the  charms,  chants,  bowlings, 
and  drums  of  the  Bonzes  frequently  succeed  in 
driving  them  away  from  the  haunted  premises.  The 
superstitions  of  the  lower  orders  are  innumerable;  and 
many  a tst/en  (f  of  Id.)  is  spent  by  the  needy  ^ough- 
man  in  the  purchase  of  candles  and  strips  of  gilt  paper, 
to  make  friends  with  the  Spirits  of  the  woods  and 
Lucky  days  fields.  Lucky  ami  unlucky  days  are  marked  in  the 
Calendar  ; and  midnight,  the  hour  at  which  the  world 
was  created,  is  sure,  says  the  Budd’hists,  to  secure 
Astrology,  success  to  every  work  begun  at  that  time.  Astrology 
is  much  valued,  but  the  practitioners  of  it  are  chiefly 
blind  musicians,  who,  like  the  minstreb  **  of  olden 
times,'*  wander  from  house  to  house,  charm  and 
aslouish  their  hearers  by  talking  unintelligibly  of  the 
stars,  and  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Bonzes.  The 
ex|M>sitian  of  his  dwelling-place  is  another  point  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  estimation  of  a Chinese; 
all,  be  is  persuaded  depends  upon  that ; health,  ability, 
progeny,  wealth,  power,  and  honours,  all  will  Im 
secured  by  a favourable  aspect,  doors  well-placed, 
proper  screens  to  keep  out  evil  spirits,  and  a terrific 
dragon  to  threaten  inauspicious  nngcls  in  his  neigh- 
bours roof,  which  might  drive  away  the  guardian 
Genii,  if  such  a fierce  protector  were  not  ready  to 
Lots.  defend  them.  Short  sticks,  arranged  in  queer  shapes 
on  the  altars  of  some  of  their  Gods,  declare  (by  the 
mouth  of  the  Priest)  the  fate  of  the  inquirer,  provided 
be  has  burnt  a sufficiency  of  incense,  and  made  the 
proper  numberof  prostrations.  Another  who  is  desirous 
of  ascertaining  his  future  fortune,  tosses  up  pieces  of 
wood,  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a split  bean,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  long,  till  they  fall  in  a position  which  is 
deemed  auspicious. 

Other  sects  As  toleration  is  professed  and  usually  practised, 
persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  authorized  sects  are 
generally  allowed  to  celebrate  their  peculiar  forms  of 
Jews,  worship  without  molestation.  Some  Jews,  established 
iu  China  as  a colony  more  than  two  centuries  before 
our  era,  arc  still  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hang-cbeu-fu,  whara  they  are  employed  in  the  sUk 
manufactories;  oodatKal-foDg.fiineariheHwang-ho, 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  same  Province,  they 
have  a Synagogue,  as  the  Misskmaries  discovered  to 
their  great  surprise  about  a century  ago.  These  divines 
were  unfortunately  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  there- 
fore could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  Jewish 
Bibles  and  Rituals  ; but  they  understixKl  that  the  Pca- 
tateuch  and  some  of  the  historical  books  were  all  that 
this  secluded  oolony  possessed,  the  remainder  having 
been  destray«l  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  (I^ttres 
fjli/iMla,  ▼ii.  4~^.)  These  Jews  arc  called  by  the 
Chinese  or  Blue-bonnet  IJwds, 


Chriatianity  appears  to  have  made  some  progress  as  ClLrUtltos. 
early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  flourished 
till  the  ninth.  Little  is  known  respecting  ihc  number 
and  condition  of  those  who  professed  it,  during  the  next 
three  hundred  years  ; but  the  families  con>  erted  by  the 
Nestorians  and  other  sects,  in  the  thirteenth  mid  four- 
teentJi  centuries,  |M-ubably  relapsed  into  their  original 
Idolatry,  as  we  bear  of  no  Christians,  even  in  name, 
when  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  first  ingratiated  them- 
selves with  the  Court,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth* 

That  zealous  and  vigilant  Order  enjojerl  great  favour 
and  made  many  converts  ; but  a coutroi'ersy  which 
arose  towards  the  middle  of  the  following  century 
blasted  its  fair  hopes,  and  gave  a blow  to  the  cause  iu 
which  it  was  engaged,  from  which  it  baa  never  reco- 
vered. The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  prompted 
in  all  pruIxahiUty  by  that  esprit  de  corps  for  which 
monastic  orders  arc  so  notetl,  and  jealous  of  the  supe- 
rior success  of  the  Jesuits,  charged  them  with  indulg- 
ing their  converts  in  certain  idoiatrous  practices,  such 
ns  the  homage  paid  to  the  souls  of  their  ancestors. 

The  contest  was  at  length  decided  bya  llnll  from  the 
Pope  condemning  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits,  nnd 
prohibiting  any  such  indulgence  ; but  this  Hull  was 
declared  by  thcEmperurto  be  an  encroachment  onhis 
authority,  an  interference  which  be  could  not  brpok  ; 
he  ther^ore  forbid  all  future  conversions  of  bis  sob- 
jects.  A cruel  persecution  took  place  under  bis  sou 
Yong-ching,  and  has  been  renewed,  at  inlervaU,  till 
the  present  times  ; hut  ( hristianily  has  not  yet  been 
entirety  e.^lirfiated,  and  there  still  are  a few  Homnti 
Catholic  Mis^ionarics  in  the  heart  of  the  Ruipire. 

**  Nothing,’*  says  Mr.  de  Guignes,  but  a desire  of 
information,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  faith,  could 
make  these  men  despise  the  evils  which  they  endure.” 

Many  of  them,**  he  adds,  “ were  men  of  great  attain- 
ments, and  it  is  a measure  of  the  soundest  policy  in 
our  Government,  to  afford  protection  to  such  aa  are 
truly  respectable.*' 

The  habits  and  manners  of  a people,  those  unerring  Maaoera 
evidcocc.s  of  the  national  character,  will  neccssuriiy  ““d  c'*** 
derive  a large  portion  of  their  peculiarities  from  the  '®“*' 
Government,  Laws,  and  Religion,  under  the  inflaence  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Several  remarks,  therefore, 
which  belong  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs ; but  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader  who  wishes  to  form  a 
candid  and  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  reid  worth  of 
this  people,  and  of  the  latent  causes  of  some  of  their 
peculiar  customs. 

Their  physical  constitution  plainly  indicates  aT4(&r  M»«ie*l 
origin  ; and  except  in  height  ond  muscle,  a dislmction 
fairly  attributable  to  amilUer  climate  and  more  indo- 
lent  hidilts,  they  scarcely  differ  from  their  northern 
neighbours.  The  T4tArs  excel  also  in  firmness  of 
character,  ns  well  as  strength  of  nen-e  ; but  iKith^ave 
those  peculiarities  of  feature  and  coniplexton  which 
distinguish  almost  all  the  northern  Asiatics.  .An  olive 
complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  small. 
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CHINA,  elliptical,  forming  ao  acute  angle  with  tl»e  ridge  of  the  Their  znildoeM,  forbearance,  and  apparent  aoxietj 
nose  and  descending  obliquely  towards  it  from  the  to  please,  give  a promise  of  gentleness,  tenderness,  and 
temples  ; flattened  beads,  wide  foreheads,  and  peaked  compassion  for  those  who  suffer  the  privations  and 
cbliis,  giving  the  whole  the  shape  of  a child’s  top  ; evils  to  which  they  are  themselves  exposed  ; but  a 
flat  noses.  Wge  ears,  and  a broad  square  make,  are  toe  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  shows  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  what  may  be  called  the  fallacy  of  this  promise.  Unfcelingness  and  inhumanity 
Titer  variety  of  the  human  race.  The  Man-chefls,  are  vices  universally  prevalent,  and  as  frequently  ex* 
Indeed,  otten  present  great  deviations  from  this  general  emplifled  in  the  intercourse  of  persons  of  the  lowest 
outline  j but  they,  like  the  Turks  and  Turemans.  orders  with  each  other,  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  great 
are  a mixed  race,  probably  derived  from  intermar-  and  powerful  to  their  inferiors.  The  soldier)' are  in- 
riages  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sogdiana  and  the  solent  and  brutal  in  the  extreme ; and  M.  de  Guignes 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus.  Great  corpulence,  saw  some  of  them  very  deliberately  run  strips  of 
snub  noses,  thick  lips,  small  dark  eyes,  and  hair  bamboo  through  the  bands  of  criminals  whom  they  had 
black  as  jet.  are  the  principal  points  required  to  make  seized,  because  they  had  not  the  ordinor)'  means  ofpre* 
a perfect  beauty  according  to  the  Chinese  taste ; the  venting  the  escape  of  their  prisoners.  The  members  of 
flrst,  indeed,  to  judge  from  the  most  finished  cups  and  the  Embassy  under  Lord  Macartney  once  saw  a num* 
saucers,  is  the  proper  habit  for  a portly  Mandarin  j the  ber  of  persons  accidentally  precipitated  into  the  canal 
remaining  charms  are  exclusively  the  property  of  the  on  which  they  were  sailing ; but  not  one  of  the  many 
fair  sox.  boats  plying  close  at  hand,  went  to  the  assistance  of 

Defects.  Want  of  sensibility  and  cleanliness  arc  among  the  those  who  were  struggling  to  save  their  lives,  nor  was 
most  glaring  defects  of  the  Chinese.  Their  dress  is  a single  individual  observed  to  pay  any  attention  to 
seldomchunged;  theirpersonsaremore  mrclywashed;  their  shrieks  and  cries.  The  Chinese  are  moreover 
scraps  of  paper  serve  for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  and  revengeful  and  sensual  to  on  excessive  degree;  and 
dirty  fingers  are  wiped  on  their  dirty  sleeves.  At  night  their  acts  of  retaliation  arc  always  stamped  w ith  a cha* 
they  scarcely  undress  at  all ; their  clothes  tberemre  racier  of  meanness  and  treachery.  Folse  chafes,  ma- 
harbour  innumerable  tribes  of  vermin,  w'hich  they  licious  insinuations,  and  injurious  reports  artfully  cir* 
pick  off  and  crack  between  their  teeth  with  the  utmost  culated.  arc  the  engines  by  which  they  delight  in 
$ang~/roid.  ruining  the  peace  of  those  who  have  offended  them.  A 

Their  external  demeanour  is  as  prepossessing,  as  dread  of  the  sumptuar)'  laws,  and  of  those  extortions 
their  real  character  is  too  often  contemptible.  The  which  the  appearance  of  wealth  is  sure  to  provoke, 
rigid  etiquette  of  the  Court  extends  its  influence  even  obliges  the  rich  to  use  dissimulation  and  concealment 


to  the  populace,  and  brawls  or  frays  are  rare  occur'* 
rences.  Decency,  therefore,  civility  and  respectful 
attei)tioo  to  their  superiors,  are  found  in  the  lowest ; 
a readiness  to  oblige  and  extreme  urbanity  in  the 
higher  classes.  Lively,  cheerful,  and  contented,  the 
Chinese  seldom  complain,  and,  as  was  said  before, 
rarely  quarrel ; but  this  is  owing  quite  as  much  to 
their  extreme  cowardice  os  to  any  placability  of  tem* 
per.  Suicide  is  remarkably  common;  an  odditional 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  such  an  act  is  no  evi- 
dence of  courage.  Affected  gravity,  on  excess  of  po- 
liteness. ond  apparent  openness  are  combined,  in  the 
Chinese  character,  with  pride,  meanness,  frivolity, 
grossncBS,  and  a duplicity  which  is  almost  unequalled. 
Falsehood  must  be  a prominent  ingredient  in  such  a 
combination;  and  the  habitual  msregard  of  truth 
which  characterises  the  Chinese,  has  been  already 
more  than  once  mentioned.  Detection  in  the  grossest 
falsehood  occasions  no  shame,  and  lying  is  considered 
as  an  accomplishment  by  almost  every  individual  in 
the  Empire,  from  the  Prince  to  the  peasant.  The  fear 
of  punishment  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  which 
o|>erates  as  a check  upon  the  insolence  and  cupidity 
of  persons  in  Office ; for  nothing  like  a feeling  o!  sel^ 
respect  or  a sense  of  honour  exists  among  them. 
Fraud,  in  all  its  various  forms  from  pilfering  and 
cheating  to  forgery  and  embezzlement,  is  practised  by 
every  one  who  thinks  he  can  purchase  security  by  a 
bribe.  Nothing  indeed  more  completely  proves  the 
Inefficacy  of  penal  statutes,  where  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment b the  only  restrictive  principle,  than  the  moral 
condiUm  of  this  people  ; who,  though  under  the  con- 
troul  Of  a code  so  minute  and  rigorous,  neither  feel 
any  regard  for  the  yirtoes  of  social  life,  nor  any  shame 
in  confessing  thaf  they  nix  actuated  only  by  sordid 
and  interested  motives. 


even  in  their  pleasures  nnd  amusements;  and  this 
necessary  secresy  powerfully  fosters  their  natural  in- 
clination to  brutal  aud  disgusting  licentiousness.  Re- 
strictions which  prevent  a legitimate  use  of  wealth, 
have  a direct  temleiicy  to  turn  it  into  polluted  chan- 
nels ; and  thcncc  it  arises  that  the  Chinese,  who  are 
not  allowcti  to  gratify  their  vanity  by  splendour  of  , 
dress  and  equipage,  make  themselves  amends  by  secret 
excesses  w ith  a multitude  of  concubines,  or,  like  the 
great  and  wealthy  among  tlie  Turks,  by  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  their  pipe-bearers. 

Caution  and  reserve,  as  well  as  dissimulation  and  Ceremo- 
selfishness.  arc  among  the  unavoidable  consequences  nioasness. 
of  perpetual  coercion  ; so  that  even  in  their  earliest 
infancy  they  are  taught  to  repress  the  buoyancy  of 
spirits  and  the  lively  emotions  which  are  natural  to 
that  age.  A Chinese  boy  has  all  the  affected  sedate- 
ncss,  stiffness,  and  formality  of  a Quaker ; and  no  idea 
of  that  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  w'ith  his  com- 
panions which  gives  a manliness  of  character,  and  lays 
the  foundation  of  disinterested  friendships.  In  after 
life,  he  becomes  cold  and  ceremonious  even  to  his 
near  relations ; and  rarelv.  If  ever,  dares  to  release  him- 
self from  the  trammels  of  etiquette,  or  to  speak  his  real 
sentiments  even  among  his  most  intimate  acquaintances. 

With  these  numerous  defects,  however,  some  virtues  Good 
aremixed  up ; and  the  first,  most  obvious  and  universal,  qtuditiet. 
is  sobriety.  Drunkenness  is  almost  unknown  ; and  the 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  oUgfateat  degree  affected 
with  wine,  is  sufficient  to  preveal  a Chinese  from  ap- 
pearing in  public.  Filial  piety,  toe  basis  of  all  their 
laws,  ond  the  ostensible  prihcfple  of  their  political 
Constitution,  ought  certaliilylo be  predominant  among 
them;  but  what  was  «id  above,  respecting  the 
inadequacy  of  paMd  enactments  without  higher  mo- 
tive! toan  bumau  laws  enu  give,  applies  here  in  its  full 
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CRIKA.  force,  ftAlftctioo  muat  depend  upon  parental 

tendemeu,  and  the  syitem  which  cherlsbee  a selfieh 
epirit,  is  destructive  of  the  only  secure  foundation  for 
that  regard  between  the  different  members  of  a family 
which  makes  them  willing  to  sacrifice  individual  mte< 
rests  for  the  good  of  all.  Filial  obedience  therefore 
arises  in  CbiEM,  more  from  fear  of  the  laws,  than  from 
a sense  of  duty  } it  has  no  reacting  influence  on  the 
affections  of  either  party,  and  is  received,  as  well  as 
^ven.  Without  any  feeling  of  mutual  obligation.  It 
can  seldom  operate  as  a bond  of  union,  and  must  be 
a source  of  extreme  misery  when  a decided  difference 
of  character  sets  the  inclinations  of  the  father  and  of  the 
son  continually  at  variance.  A cold,  formal  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  parent,  on  artful  evasion  of  his 
commands,  a concealed  desire  to  resist  his  authority, 
and  a secret  detestation  of  one  who  must  be  outwardly 
reverenced,  arc  habits  and  dispositions  far  more  likely 
to  arise  under  such  circumstances,  than  anyanxiety  to 
please,  or  any  satisfaction  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  a father’s  approbation. 

'WoaMQ.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  in  proportion 
as  cirilisaiion  advances,  the  respect  and  attention 
paid  to  the  weaker  sex  are  increased  j but  if  the 
progress  of  this  nation  is  measured  by  that  standard, 
they  will  sink  very  low  in  the  scale.  The  degrading 
servitude  to  which  women  are  always  subjected 
among  savages,  are  also  their  portion  in  **  the  celestial 
Empire  )*'  and  to  these  evils  they  must  submit,  be 
their  rank  or  station  what  it  may.  Those  of  the 
lower  orders  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public  without 
restraint ; but  then  all  hard  labour  is  Imd  upon  them, 
whilst  the  lighter  work  is  done  by  their  helpmates; 
and  the  wife  drags  the  plough,  while  the  husband 
sows  the  seed,  in  the  middling  and  higher  classes 
such  severe  toils  arc  not  exacted  ; but  this  advantage 
is  compensated  by  a seclusion  ^most  amounting  to 
imprisonment.  To  take  a walk  or  a ride  would  be 
an  unpardonable  offence ; a chair  welUcurtalned  or 
a tilted  wheelbarrow  are  as  indispensable  for  a Chinese 
woman's  appearance  in  the  streets,  os  a veil  is  to  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Mohammed.  l*fae  temples  are  the 
only  places  to  which  they  have  free  ingress;  there 
iadeed  they  may  consult  the  destinies,  or  rub  their 
bellies  with  diminutive  figures  of  the  “ Holy  Mother,” 
as  much  as  they  please  ; the  importance  of  securing 
their  fecundity  being  a sufficient  plea  for  such  a vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  decorum  Elsewhere  they  ore 
never  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  their  inherent  degrada* 
tion.  Inhabiting  a distinct  set  of  apartments,  not  per- 
mitted to  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  tm  their 
husbands,  never  receiving  any  intellectual  instruction, 
the  degradation  imposed,  as  is  pretended,  by  nature, 
is  perpetuated  by  these  laws  which  repress  all  their 
energies  of  mind  or  heart.  Music  and  dancing  ore 
almost  the  only  accomplishments  deemed  proper  for 
the  higher  orders  ; it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
jugglers  and  fortune-tellers  occupy  much  of  their  lei- 
sure, or  that  the  sedative  recreation  of  smoking  is  a 
favourite  amusement.  '^V caving,  embroidery,  or  paint- 
ing arc  the  common  occupations  of  the  middling 
classes ; and  many  of  the  painted  gauzes,  fans,  and  fire- 
screens which  call  forth  our  admiration  by  delicacy  of 
shading  and  brilliance  of  colours,  are  the  work  of 
female  hands.  Whether  prudent  precaution  was  the 
principle  which  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  making 
* this  nimble  sex  cripples,  their  ancient  books  do  not 
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inform  us ; but  according  to  a custom  of  long  standing  CHDf  A. 
such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  fair  in  China.  The  heel 
and  all  the  toes,  with  the  exception  of  the  laigcat,  are 
brdught,  by  constant  pressure,  into  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  and  the  whole  foot  is  reduced  in  length  to 
four  inches,  and  in  breadth  to  less  than  two;  the  shoes, 
therefore,  which  figure  in  our  museums,  were  not 
mode  for  dolls,  as  has  been  sometimes  shrewdly  con- 
jectured I nor  would  a lady  of  any  rank  ccasc  to  tor- 
ture her  toes,  till  she  had  squeezed  those  unworthy 
members  into  becoming  dimensions.  The  silence 
of  Marco  Polo  makes  it  probable  that  this  ii,  com)ka- 
ratively,  a modem  &.shion  ; and  the  Moncbcu  ladies, 
more  rational  and  spirited  than  theCbincse,  have  never  -- 
condescended  to  lame  or  imprison  themselves,  but 
wear  broad  shoes,  and  ride  out  on  horseback  in  fine 
weather. 

The  bridegroom  is  always  the  buyer  who  has  bid  MarrUfa 
highest } his  intended  bride  is  brought  to  his  bouse 
locked  up  in  a well-latticed  chair,  of  which  the  key  is  ‘ 
delivered  to  him  ; and  he  may  return  her  to  her  friends 
if  he  will  consent  to  forfeit  the  purchase  money.  As 
the  choice  of  the  lady  is  not  thought  worth  consulting, 
mutual  affection  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ; and 
all  that  the  first  wife  expects  is  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
side over  the  others,  and  have  the  title  of  Mother 
of  the  House.”  The  marriage  of  widows  is  thought 
discreditable,  and  ts  uncommon  above  the  lower  orders. 
Prostrations  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  bis 
parents,  the  semblance  of  eating  together,  and  the 
exchange  of  cups  constitute  the  whole  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Splendid  entertainments  are  given  to  the 
friends  of  each  party,  and  the  men  are  allowed  to 
have  a sight  of  the  bride.  A month  afterwarA,  the 
bride’s  parents  come  to  see  her,  and  she  is  then 
permitted  to  visit  her  near  relations ; but  w'omen  of 
good  character  go  out  little,  and  are  entirely  devoted 
to  nursing  and  house-keeping. 

The  birth  of  a child  is  a season  of  great  rejoicing ; Ceremo- 
on  the  third  day  the  infant  is  solemnly  washed,  and 
the  grandmama  sends  painted  eggs  to  be  distributed 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company.  A boy,  as 
soon  as  born,  receives  bis  laing,  i.  e.  little  or  infan- 
tine name ; but  girls  enjoy  no  such  honour,  being  Naiaes. 
called  simply  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  according  to 
seniority.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  tiii,  or  manly 
name,  is  given  ; and  in  speaking  of  distinguished  per- 
sonages, a posthumous  title,  (Aicdr,)  is  substituted 
for  it.  There  is  also  a common  surname,  (sing,) 
home  by  every  individual  of  the  family.  None  of 
Chinese  rules  of  good-breeding  are  more  precise 
than  those  which  regulate  the  use  of  these  names.  To 
mention  the  Emperor's  lUtle  name,  even  in  speaking 
of  another  person  is  a crime  of  high  treason  ; to  ad- 
dress a man  by  bis  own  little  name,  is  an  unpardonable 
insult ; but  it  would  be  deemed  equally  intolerable, 
were  he  to  use  any  other  when  he  spoke  of  himself; 
thus  Confucius  says,  ''that  Is  what  AAycil  knoweth 
not,”  meaning  what  1 know  not.”  Hoys  at 
school  have  a particular  name  to  be  used  by  their 
master  and  school-fellows ; and  the  Emperors 
have  two  sorts  of  posthumous  names;  the  Shi, 
which  is  an  assembUge  of  encomiastic  epithets,  and 
the  Myao-hao  or  Tem|ne-naroe,  which  is  inscribed  on 
the  monumental  tablet,  and  always  relates  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased.  But  that  which  appears  in 
history  is  called  Kwhhao,  the  Imperial  name,”  or 
4 X 
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OilKA.  Nfm^hao,  *•  the  YeAr-mune,*'  b««UMe  the  yeare  of 
^ every  reign  are  disiingiiiehed  by  it.  These  Imperial 
appellations  are  always  signliicant,  and  most  commonly 
are  formed  by  u brace  of  laudatory  epithets ; as 
K h^en^long,  *'  the  firm  and  exalted,"  and  that  assnined 
by  the  reigning  Emperor,  Ta^kwang,  **  the  H^C  of 
reason."  These  names  are  adopted  by  the  Prince  soon 
after  he  ascends  the  throne,  a^  have  been  frequently 
changed  by  some  of  the  former  Emperors. 

Domestic  Slaves  nnd  eunuchs,  as  under  other  Asiatic  Govem- 

hfc.  xnents,  form  a port  of  the  household  of  the  great  | but 

the  former  are  completely  a portion  of  the  family,  and 
therefore  are  well  treated,  the  latter  less  numerous  than 
before  the  Ti l&r  conquest.  Those  who  are  in  olBoence, 
keep  plentiful  and  even  sumptuous  tables  ; rice,  vege* 
tables,  fish,  poultry,  and  especially  pork,  are  (hecom- 
roon  articles  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  horses  and  asses  is 
a favourite  dUh  with  the  TaUrs ; and  stag’s  tail,  said 
to  have  the  taste  of  rancid  tallow,  is  a luxury  too  ex- 
quisite for  any  but  the  Emperor's  table.  The  more 
Mutinous  any  substance  is,  the  more  is  it  relished  by 
the  Chinese  ; hence  their  passion  for  some  kinds  of 
sea-weed  and  the  tripang-iwaUi,  (Birho  de  mar,  sea 
swallow  or  slug.)  Light,  white,  ill-baked  cokes  of 
unleavened  bread,  abundance  of  pickles  and  preserves, 
plenty  of  fresh  fruits  cooled  in  ice,  ragouts,  soups, 
and  excellent  pastry  form  only  a part  of  tlie  requisites 
fora  Chinese  dinner,  but  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  are  no  novices  in  the  culinary  art.  Hot  tea  or 
spirits  are  their  common  beverage  { besides  their  re- 
^Uar  meals  they  have  continual  luncheons  by  way  ot 
interlude}  and  with  smoking  tobacco  or  chewing 
hetle-^t,  they  contrive  to  fill  up  the  vacant  inter- 
vals or  tlM  day.  But  tbe  poor  have  to  struggle  with 
the  most  pinching  indigence.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  todulgenoes  to  which  they  never  aspire;  a few 
earthen-ware  jars  and  basins,  with  an  iron  chnfing- 
dish,  {K>t,  and  frying-pan,  form  nearly  tbe  whole 
of  their  household  furniture  ; rice,  garlic,  and  cab- 
bage, (pT’li’haif)  fried  in  rancid  oil,  with  shrimps 
pickled  in  brine,  are  tbe  choicest  nrticles  of  their  diet; 
and  it  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  a morsel 
of  pork  is  thrown  iu  to  make  their  ragouts  exquisite. 
Of  .squearoishness  no  one  can  accuse  them  ; for 
worms,  frogs,  rats,  dogs,  and  offal  of  all  kinds  they 
devour  most  greedily ; and  fight  for  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a hog  accidentally  floating  along  the  river,  as  an 
inestimable  prize.  Without  tea  the  Chinese  seem  as 
if  they  could  nut  exist,  but  tbe  poor  are  obb’getl  to 
ceonomisc  it  rigidly,  and  boil  the  some  leaves  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  supposed  to  purify  water,  a 
qnality  of  much  importance  where  that  element  is 
generally  bad,  from  stagnating  in  a flat  country  under 
a burning  sun.  I'heir  regular  meals  are  taken  at  ten 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon ; bat  u Chi- 
nese who  can  afford  it,  is  taking  care  of  his  stomach 
all  day  long. 

Wsfes.  The  misery  of  the  poor  may  be  easily  conceived. 

when  the  high  price  of  proviakMis  is  mentioned.  All 
the  necessaries  of  Ufil  are  sold  as  high,  or  higher,  in 
Pi-king  then  in  London ; while  the  wages  of  the  best 
mechanics  are  not  more  than  one-fourth,  and  those  of 
' hired  servants  ooo-sixth  as  much  as  with  ui ; but 
with  regard  to  elodiing,  they  have  a -considerable  ad* 
vantage,  as  in  most  parts  of  tbe  Empire  tar  lest  Is 
necessary,  and  wbhl  Is  requisite  can  be  bad  at  a moeh 
lower  price.  Even  a M^darin's  ordinary  wardrobe 


costs  no  more  than  j615.  or  sQ90.  and  a peasant  can  CBIKA- 
equip  himself  completely  for  twenty  shillings, 

The  present  dress  of  the  Chinese  was  introduced  by  DrrM  of 
their  T&Ur  conquerors,  who  compelled  them  to  shavo  the  nca. 
their  beads,  lea^ng  only  a single  tress,  (/K-a-tsr.)  A 
cotton  shirt  and  drawers,  with  shoes  aikd  a bonnet  ^ 
straw,  ure  all  which  a peasant  wants } but  trowsers  and 
a block  or  blue  cotton  jacket  are  superadded  by  thoso 
who  can  afford  it.  Silk  or  velvet  caps,  cotton  or 
camblet  jackets,  and  quilted  petticoau  with  black 
satin  boots,  are  worn  by  persons  in  better  cirenm- 
stances*  The  rich  have  a superfluity  of  robes  and 
coverings,  of  which  silk,  the  staple  production  of  the 
country,  is  tbe  favourite  material ; in  lbs  northern 
Provinces  stockings  of  quilted  satin,  or  nattkeen,  and 
collars  of  fur  or  velvet  are  added  in  winter.  Their 
loose  wide  boots  are  often  used  as  pouches,  and 
crammed  with  fiuis,  papers,  &c. ; soles  of  an  extra- 
ordinary thickness  give  tbeir  boots  and  shoes  a most 
clnmsy,  awkward  appearance  ; but  being  made  of 
paper  and  well  secured  by  a leather  coating,  they  are 
light  and  dry,  notwithstanding  their  size  and  substance. 

The  great  and  wealthy  are  in  winter  time  covered  with 
such  a load  of  clothes,  as  makes  them  quite  unwieldy. 

The  tiress  of  the  women  among  the  lower  orders,  Dress  of 
is  much  like  that  of  the  men,  but  more  tawdry.  A tbewomeiw 
blue  cotton  frock,  red  or  yellow  trowsers,  drawn  tight 
round  the  calf  of  the  leg  to  show  off  an  overgrown 
ankle,  swathed  round  with  party-coloured  bandages 
and  an  abundance  of  fringe  and  tassels,  and  a tiny  foot, 
ornamented  ns  finelyas  tinsel  and  embroidcrycan  moko 
it,  arc  the  principal  articles  in  the  female  dress,  and 
ore  improved  arKi  augmented  .iccording  to  tbe  circum* 
stances  of  the  wearer.  The  hair  is  dragged  up  into  a 
knot  at  tbe  crown  of  the  head,  and  fastened  by  a 
couple  of  skewers  or  bodkins ; artificial  flowers  and 
straw-bats  also  enter  into  tbe  list  of  a lady’s  decora- 
tions. In  Kyang-nati,  a strip  of  black  vdret  hangs 
down  to  their  noses ; and  paints,  white  nnd  red,  are 
never  forgotten  at  the  toilette.  Betle  and  tobacco  give 
their  teeth  the  becoming  tinge  of  green  and  yellow; 
and  Inunboo  sheaths  preserve  their  nails  from  noc- 
tnrnnl  fractures.  Some  successful  votaries  of  the 
highest  ton,  are  said  to  have  kept  them  unimpaired 
till  they  bad  reached  a length  of  twelve  inches. 

The  nature  of  their  Government  makes  the  Chinese  DomeaUe 
frugal  and  retired  in  their  mode  of  living  j and  remain-  labits. 
ing  so  much  at  home,  they  naturally  acquire  a re- 
gtilarity  and  invariableness  of  domestic  bahlti,  not 
common  elsewhere.  Rising  at  day-break,  and  ratiring 
to  rest  at  sun-set,  they  are  seldom  awake  eacept  when 
all  is  busy  and  moving  ; they  have  therefore  few  in- 
ducements to  meet  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse 
and  amusement*  Even  their  children  have  scarcely 
aay  active  sports  and  pastimes.  Gaines  of  chance  are 
almost  the  only  objects  that  bring  them  together  ; and 
a basin  of  rice,  a dish  of  tea,  or  a pipe  of  tobaoeo»  are 
tbe  only  refreshments  ever  offered.  The  enterWdaeients 
given  by  tbe  higher  classes  are  merely  oocoslofval,  and 
are  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  ft  very  look  and  more- 
inent  is  regulated  byciiqaHta)  thegoosts  ore  seated  at 
small  tables,  admitting  only  tsro'^  three  persons,  and 
arranged  in  lines,  so  i&aSevsfy  ooe  can  seethe  master 
of  the  housok  H»e  ceremony  is  to  drink  his 
health,  by  lifting  a esfr  with  both  hands  to  the  forehead, 
emptyiag  it,  and  turning  it  down  to  show  that  it  is 
empty.  Bvery  man’s  mess  is  then  set  before  bi»« 
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CHINA.  Urge  or  rroaO,  according  to  faia  rank  nd  dignity  ; aod 

’M-V'w'  hi*  leavinga,  if  any,  are  *cot  in  aolemo.  proceiaiion  to 
ht*  house ; a few  cup*  of  wUe  or  tea  are  drunk  at 
antervaU ; the  dishes  are  frequently  changed,  and  after 
the  company  has  risen  for  a short  time,  a desert  fal* 
lows,  on  which  each  resomea  his  pUce.  A pUy  or  a 
dance  is  often  performed  for  the  amusemeat  of  the 
guests ; and  after  four  or  five  hours  have  eUpeed, 
they  return  home.  In  theSr  mode  of  eating  and  drink* 
ing,  the  Chinese  are  as  uncleanly  as  in  their  persous, 
and  esteem  it  an  act  of  good  breeding,  says  M.  de 
Outgnes,  to  give,  on  rising  from  table,  ” very  sentible 
evidences  of  their  JiUi  satisfaction."  Small  vales  are 
distributed  to  the  servants  on  quieting  the  house,  nod 
a note  of  thanks  for  being  so  well  fed,  is  sent  to  the 
host  the  next  morning. 

Cowteiy.  It  is  very  observable,  that  the  different  shades  of 
rank  are  most  minutely  distinguished  by  all  the  nations 
who  use  a monosyllabic  Unguoge ; from  the  Malaya, 
whose  tongue  has  long  since  lost  a great  part  of  its 
native  character,  to  the  Chinese,  who  hare  preserved 
it  unaltered.  Their  very  idioms  partake  of  this  pe- 
culiarity. and  roost  of  them  have  a large  class  of  words 
appropriated  to  peculiar  ranks  and  orders  of  people. 
The  Chinese  are  not  only  bound  to  prostrations  in  the 
Emperor's  presence,  but  have  a set  of  phrases  which  it 
would  be  death  to  forget  when  addressing  him  ; and, 
just  as  the  number  of  bows  and  steps  in  i^vance,  due 
to  an  Ambassador,  an  Envoy,  or  a Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, have  been  determined  with  precision  by  the 
etiquette  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  so  has  the  Chinese 
Board  of  Hites  and  Customs  Hxed  the  profundity  of  the 
bend  and  the  posture  of  the  body,  required  on  every 
different  occusion,  from  an  interview  with  the  AAea- 
syoRg  himself,  to  a visit  from  one  tradesman  to  another. 
The  senior  is  always  placed  on  the  right  hand,  (the 
place  of  honour  in  China,  as  the  left  is  among  the 
TAtkrs,)  and  La^t,  **  old  father,"  or  Lud-syaa-sen^, 
*•  old  man  born  loiig  ago,"  are  the  honorary  titles  by 
which  men  of  rank  are  addressed.  A note  written  on 
red  paper,  plaited  like  a firc-Bcreen,  aod  containing 
the  name  and  compliments  of  the  visitor,  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  a visit.  The  size,  shade,  and 
ornament  are  regulated  by  the  rank  of  the  parties.  If 
the  stranger  be  not  received,  his  note  is  returned  with 
u similar  one,  begging  him  not  to  take  the  trouble  of 
deaceodit^  from  his  chair  j but  when  he  is  received, 
Tarious  ceremooiet  follow,  and  the  stranger  affects  a 
great  unwillingness  to  enter  the  middle  gate,  as  an 
honour  of  which  he  is  unworthy.  The  same  posture, 
from  first  to  last,  trifling  and  insipid  conversation,  and 
u cup  or  basin  of  tea,  are  the  routine  of  an  ordinary 
^sit } a present,  accompazued  by  a list  of  the  articles 
in  the  inirodueiory  note,  is  expected  in  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  Letters  must  have  nine  leaves,  begin  at 
the  second,  be  covered  with  a strip  of  red  paper,  and 
scaled  up  in  a paper  bag,  on  which  the  direction  Is 
written. 

Vchidasi  No  person  of  raidt^goes  out  on  fool  \ palanquins, 
sedans,  horses  or  carriages  are  the  usual  vehicles.  The 
carriages  are  wheelbarrows  or  enrts,  such  os  bakers 
use  in  and  near  London  ; sometimes  with  a sail  set, 
an  additioo  'which  does  more  barm  than  good. 
Havmg  no  springs,  the  Chinese  carriages  are  exces- 
sively jolting  oad  uneasy  \ they  are  also  clumsy  and 
ill-buill,  usually  open  in  front,  with  a window  on  each 
aide,  aod  drawn  by  one  horse*  Maks  are  preferred  to 


horses ; and  wooden  asd<ttes,  with  rope-bridles,  ave  CHINA, 
the  ordinary  accoutrements. 

Oambling  is  exceedingly  prevalent ; cards  and  dioe  Games, 
are  almost  ^ways  earri^  alrout,  mod  a game  called  hot- 
tnef,  very  common  among  the  populace,  is  substituted 
for  them  when  they  are  not  at  band.  It  ciosely  resem- 
bles that  called  mmra  by  the  Italians,  and  ntiemre 
digitU  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  it  has  been  banded 
down  to  their  posterity.  It  is  secompanied  by  as 
much  noise  and  gesticulatioD  among  tbe  Chinese,  as 
among  the  masons  and  carpenters  at  Genoa.  Cbem  is 
a common  amusement  with  the  higher  orders  ; but  It 
differs  frenn  ours  in  tbe  name,  and  movements 
of  the  pieces.  Cock,  quail,  and  locust  fighting  are 
sports  of  which  the  Chioese,  like  tbe  Malays,  are 
passionately  fond  ; as  well  as  plays  ami  dances,  the 
latter  of  which  being  merely  wretched  ballets. 

If  tbeanticipatiott  of  his  funeral  always  produced  a Funerals, 
salutary  effect  on  a roan's  moral  conduct,  this  people 
would  be  the  most  conscientknis  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ; for  none  can  think  more  frequently  of  their 
exit  from  this  world,  or  be  more  solicitous  to  descend 
in  a state  of  integrity  into  tbe  grave  ; but  then  this 
integrity  is  purely  physical ; the  loss  of  a limb,  if  it 
were  even  Che  joint  of  a finger,  is  the  thing  they  dread ; 
so  much  so  Umt  the  cuttings  of  their  huir,  or  paring 
of  their  noils,  are  interred  by  some,  lest  any  part  of 
the  body  should  re  rosin  unburied.  The  aspect  of  tbe 
burial-ground,  is  another  point  which  requires  deep 
cofritecion  ; and  heaven,  through  the  interposition  of 
a Bonze,  is  always  consulted  on  such  occasions.  Emi- 
nences, at  some  distance  from  any  habitation,  are 
usually  chosen  for  their  cemeteries ; each  corpse  has  a 
separate  grave ; and  thcwhole  is  planted  with  cyffresses 
and  weeping  willows,  and  sometimes  also  i*  orna- 
mented with  temples  and  idols.  These  burinl-grounds, 
therefore,  are  more  picturesque  than  even  those  round 
Constantinople.  Their  coffins  are  large,  strongly  com- 
pacted cheats,  with  a convex  cc»ver  and  ends,  richly 
painted  and  Toraiahed  often  made  of  the  roost  pre- 
cious wood,  and  costing  from  to  s£iSO,  One  of 
these  gay  sarcophagi  is  a common  present  from  a 
son  to  his  father ; ami  if  splendid  enough.  Is  shown  to 
visitors  with  much  complacency.  Tlw  body  it  laid, 
full-dressed,  on  a bed  of  liiuc,  and  cotton  is  strewed 
over  tbe  bottom  of  the  coffin,  which  is  then  closed ; and 
kept  sometimes  for  seven  weeks,  occasionally  for  as 
many  years,  after  which  interment  take*  place.  For  tho 
first  week,  the  children  sit  for  some  time  every  day 
near  the  coffin  in  tears,  and  clothed  in  white,  the 
mourning  colour.  After  the  body  has  been  depoaited 
lathe  coffin,  they  set  up  a monumental  tablet,  bearing 
some  such  inscription  as  this  : " the  abode  of  the 
Spirit  (or  Intellect)  of  the  Chief  (L  e.  Gentleman,) 
Chao-k‘hi-cbang  by  name.  The  illustrious  deceased 
finished  (his  state  of  trial)  under  an  Emperor  of  the 
dynasty  of  Ts'hing  or  **  tbe  abode  of  the  spirit  of 
a Lady  of  the  family  of  Li,  (attached)  to  tbe  Gate  of 
Clmn,  the  coiti|Ni|}ioii  of  iicr  hiisbnnd,  who  died  under 
(the  dyna.<>ty  of)  Ts'btng.*'  The  room  in  which  this 
tablet  is  placed  is  hung  with  white,  and  perfumed  can- 
dles are  cct  on  a tabic  before  it.  Tbe  funeral  pro- 
cession is  opened  by  a band  of  music,  peraoos  bearing 
figures  of  animals,  symbols  of  tht'  rank  of  tbe  deceased 
follow}  then  small  ]>.'urf>das.  p.irarols,  flags  blue  and 
white,  with  censcri^  foil  of  |KTfiunos;  next  come  the 
Priests,  immediately  before  the  body,  which  is  borue 
4 ■ S 
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on  a liner.  After  the  corpee  come  the  children  and  Chrkt;  hnt  It  would  be  diflIicuU  to  prodnce  any  thing  CHINA, 
near  relations,  clad  In  coarse  clothing.  The  eldest  simUar  from  the  ancient  books  of  the  Chinese;  and 
non,  as  chief  mourner,  makes  continual  attempts  to  while  the  Hindhs  knew  a great  deal  more  than  the 
rend  his  face  and  hair.  The  domestics  follow,  but  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  science  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
women  and  children  close  the  procession,  with  disbe*  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Chinese  were  in  utter  igno- 
velled  hair,  white  fUlets,  and  clothes  as  coarse  as  those  ranee  of  it  when  first  visited  by  the  Missionaries  in  the 
of  the  men.  They  burst  out,  at  intervals,  into  loud  sixteenth.  The  earth  they  even  now  suppose  to  be  a 
abrieks  and  lamentations.  Figures  of  tin^foil  or  paper  square  body,  fixed  lo  the  centre  of  a hollow  sphere,  to 
are  often  bamC,  and  crackers  are  let  off,  to  please  the  the  sorfsce  of  which  the  stars  are  attached.  The  a'm. 
departed  spirits.  When  the  coffin  has  been  covered  with  or  Astronomical  Bo^,  is  mentioned  in 

earth,  libations  are  poured  out;  paper>figures  of  men,  their  history,  as  existing  at  a very  early  period  ; but 
are  burned,  while  flags  and  perfumed  candlea  are  its  sole  business  is  to  m^c  a national  almanack,  and 
•placed  round  the  tomb.  The  company  then  retire  to  point  out  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days ; the  prediction 
tents  pitched  bard  by,  listen  to  a discourse  in  honour  of  eclipses  or  other  astronomic^  phenomena,  having 
of  the  deceased,  partake  of  the  consecrated  eatables,  never  been  attempted  by  the  Chinese.  The  really  as* 
return  to  the  grave,  prostrate  themselves  before  it,  and  tronomical  port,  such  as  tables  of  the  time  of  snn-rtse, 
take  leave  of  the  chief  mourner  in  silence.  The  time  new  and  full  moon,  Ac.  is  always  intrusted  to  aSi* 
of  mourning  is  fixed  by  law ; three  years  Is  the  period  ysug,  or  European.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Cubldf* 
required  for  a parent ; at  first,  coarse,  red,  hempen  Khfio  caused  their  Calendar  and  chronology,  then  in 
cloth  it  the  only  dress  allowed;  after  a time  this  is  great  confusion,  to  be  corrected  by  learned  men  from 
changed  for  white ; and  silk  may  be  worn  in  half*  the  west,  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  But  the 
mourning,  but  blue  or  white  shoes  ore  indispensable.  Chinese  soon  forgot  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  As- 
Tbc  near  relations  frequently  meet  to  mourn  at  the  tronomers,  and  in  a few  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
grave  long  after  the  three  years  have  expired ; and  in  of  the  Tdtlrs,  their  Calendar  was  as  full  of  errors  as 
the  Spring  every  family  assembles  in  the  apartment  ever.  Even  from  the  Jesuits,  whose  knowledge  they 
sacred  to  its  ancestors,  (a  sort  of  domestic  chapel,  in  admired,  they  learnt  nothing ; and  when  Father  Ver* 
which  the  monumental  tablets  are  placed)  to  renew  biest  was  ordered,  in  s.n.  to  reform  the  Calendar, 
the  prostrations  and  offerings  made  at  the  time  of  in*  he  found  that  a whole  month  in  excess  had  twen  ad* 
terment.  A dry,  airy,  pleasant  spot  is  always  chosen  mitted.  Each  planet  is  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
for  the  grave;  much  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  departed  whole  or  a part  of  the  year,  and  those  bodies  are  re- 
soul,  and  consequent  happiness  of  the  family,  depend*  presented  by  odd  symbols  connected  perhaps  with 
ing  upon  the  spirit  being  well  pleased  with  its  abode,  their  astrological  systems.  Thus  the  moon  is  ex- 
In  cases  of  family  misfortunes,  the  bodies  of  parents  pressed  by  a rabbit  pounding  something  in  a mortar, 
are  sometimes  removed  by  their  children  to  a plea*  Five  of  the  planets  are,  in  some  measure,  identified 
santer  spot,  long  after  the  time  of  interment,  for  the  with  the  five  elements,  (for  they  allow  that  number,) 
purpose  of  averting  the  evO  occasioned  by  tbcM  **  per*  and  are  supposed  to  exert  a corresponding  influence, 
turbed  spirits.**  Saturn  is  called  7u  or  Earth,  and  presides  over  the 

Though  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  attained  a cer*  latter  half  of  the  Summer ; Jupiter  is  Mo,  Wood  and 
tain  degree  of  civilisation  sooner  than  moat  of  their  Regent  of  Spring ; Mars,  Hoot  Fire,  has  the  superin* 
neighbours,  their  advancement  beyond  that  point  baa  tendance  of  the  former  part  of  summer ; Venus,  called 
been,  if  any,  very  inconsiderable.  Of  science,  in  the  Kin  or  Metal,  is  director  of  the  Autumn ; and  Mercury, 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  may  be  said  to  know  Sftvi  or  Water,  is  Ruler  of  the  Winter.  They  appear 
nothing ; but  in  some  of  the  manual  arts,  they  dis*  to  have  noticed  scarcely  any  constellations  except  the 
cover  considerable  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  far  surpass  tweoty*cight  in  the  Zt^iac,  which  were  called  by  the 
the  generality  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Greeks  and  Arabs  the  Mansions  of  the  Moon.  The 

In  Astronomy,  that  branch  of  science  which  they  equator  is  divided  into  twelve  portions  of  thirty  de- 
value most,  they  pretend  to  have  made  some  dlscove-  ^ces  each,  which  are  subdivide  into  two,  and  thus 
riet  at  a remote  period ; and  according  to  the  &'Au-  lorm  the  twenty-four  (Tqr«F-k'A()  periods  or  seasons. 
king,  the  most  ancient  of  their  books,  the  revolutions  (Mortson’s  Vim,  103.)  Tl^r  year  is  lunar,  and  oon-  Vear. 
of  the  heavens,  and  length  of  the  solar  and  lunar  years  sists  of  354  days  ; but  an  additional  month  is  ioterca* 
were  known  in  the  time  of  Yao,  S30O  years  before  lated  in  the  thiid,  sixth,  ninth,  deventh,  fourteenth, 

Christ.  But,  as  M.  de  Guignes  has  Justly  observed,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth  year  of  a cycle,  contmniog 
{Dietumnairt  Chin.  pref.  xxvul.)  these  preteosioos  are  nineteen.  The  first  month  begins  with  the  new  moon, 
entirely  built  on  a misinterpretarion  of  the  paasages  after  the  sun  enters  Aquarius.  The  months  have 
in  question;  and  when  the  historians  afilim.  that  twcnty-nineandthirtydaysaltemately,  and  are  divided 
Chwen-byo,  who  reigned  a century  earlier,  **  fixed  into  throe  or  four  parts.  The  day  of  twelve  hciira 
the  moon.  In,  at  the  coostelialion  of  the  Great  Bear,  begins  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  according  to  mir 
and  made  it  b^inning  of  the  Calendar **  what  reckoning,  and  each  division  of  it  is  equal  to  two  hours 
credit,”  he  adds,  **  can  be  given  to  these  writers,  wbo  of  sulnr  linic.  The  night  is  also  subdivided  into  five 
gravely  tell  us  that  the  sun  never  set  for  ten  days  watches,  which  vnr>- in  length  with  the  season.  Each 
under  Yao,  and  made  the  people  apprehensive  of  an  hour,  .’\s  well  a.<i  every  }enr,  has  its  pecnliar  name, 
universal  conflagration  V'  Observations  appear  to  A.strnlogy  is  the  handroaid  of  superstition  in  China,  Eclipses, 
have  been  recorded  by  them  from  every  early  age,  as  well  as  in  other  eastern  countries.  Eolipsc-s  nra 
but  they  were  followed  up  by  no  inferences  and  led  to  deemed  so  ominous,  that  the  whole  nation  is  called 
no  results.  The  Vedas  afford  indUput^le  evidence,  upon  to  watch  the  progress  of  them  ; bnsiacsp  is  bus- 
that  some  knowledge  of  Astronomy  was  possessed  by  pended,  all  public  men  put  on  mourning,  the  Ajtlmno- 
thc  Hindhs,  naany  centuries  bmre  the  birth  of  mers  Royal  assemble  at  the  pulacc  to  observe  whether 
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CHINA,  the  event  agrcei  with  the  prediction,  and  a chorne  of 
^ gongs,  kettlc-dnims,  trumpets,  and  all  the  noisy  in- 

ctruments  with  which  cars  can  be  deafened,  strike  up 
as  soon  as  the  dragon  begins  to  assail  the  labouring 

filanet,  that  the  monster  may  be  scared  away,  and  the 
umioary  delivered  from  its  peril. 

With  the  use  of  Astronomy  for  Geo^phical  pur- 
poses, they  were  wholly  unac(|uaintea  before  their 
intercourse  with  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  maps  of  their  territories  j and  their  entire  igno- 
rance of  Geometry  and  Algebra  show  s how  groundless 
their  claims  to  an  early  advancement  in  science  must 
Aritametk  be.  They  are  ready  and  rapid  in  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions, but  tbeir  results  arc  obtainetl  only  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  Sieen-p'haR,  or  reckoning-table,  much 
like  the  abaevi  of  the  Romans.  It  consists  of  a board, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  long  by  six  or  eight,  enclosed  by 
a raised  border  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  and 
divided  into  two  uneijual  ports  by  a transverse  partition 
of  the  same  depth  and  breadth.  On  eight  or  ten 
wires,  crossing  this  partition,  balls  arc  strung,  two  in 
the  smaller,  or  upper  division  of  the  board,  five  In  the 
larger  or  lower ; each  of  the  first  set  stands  for  five, 
and  each  of  the  other  for  an  unit ; and  by  pushing 
one  of  the  upper  balls  to  the  edge  of  the  board  as  often 
as  five  is  added  to  the  number  fotmd,  they  can  very 
conveniently  keep  the  tens  and  units  distinct,  and  cal- 
culate with  much  ease  and  expedition.  (Barrow’s  CAtna, 
S96  ; Martini!,  Hist.  Stnica,  97')  Their  numerals  arc 
remarkable,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Romans ; bat  this  affinity  is  merely  apparent, 
and  found  only  in  four  out  of  thirteen  characters 
belonging  to  the  Au'-ren,  or  ancient  language.  In  the 
Irwon-Ava,  (dialect  of  (he  Magistrates)  or  Mondarinic 
Idiom,  fourteen  symlxils  are  used,  most  of  which  arc 
merely  abbreviations  of  the  other  figures ; but  their 
notation  seems  clearly  to  indicate,  that  the  zero  was 
borrowed  from  the  Hindhs;  for  these  figures  have 
a local  value  from  left  to  right,  and  are  written  hori- 
zontally, being  thus  both  read  and  written  in  a direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  is  usual  among  the  Chinese. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  local  value  from  being  mis- 
understood, the  index  of  each  higher  denomination  is 
subjoined,  and  the  whole  scheme  may  be  thus  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  Roman  or  Arabic  numerical 

, * t il  I*  * 

characters,  is*  by  C : IM  by  «{▼.  or  ct4  ; IM  by  CT.  or 

I II  I iu  1 s . 

cS;  IM  by  eoti.  orooS:  l#,S07  by  liocimi.  or  MM7;  WuCrC  It  IS 

Clain  that  if  the  indices  were  placed  above  Instead  of 
flow  the  line,  each  digit  would  have  its  proper  local 
v'ulue,  as  in  the  Indian,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
Arabic  notation. 

There  Is  a certain  turn  of  mind  which  has  been  aptly 
termed  mechanical,  and  which  is  often  found  in  great 
excellence  where  higher  powers  are  wanting.  This 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  prevalent  anmug  (be  Chinese. 
They  excel  in  mechanical  contrivances  alone ; and 
such  branches  only  of  science  as  bear  that  character  have 
been  cultivated  by  them  with  any  sort  of  success.  In 
Arithmetic  this  has  been  already  shown  to  be  the  fiiet; 
Optics.  and  in  Optics  also  they  knew  the  use  of  lenses,  and 
manufactured  spectacles  and  burning-glasses  of  crystal, 
though  they  never  discoversd  the  simplest  principles 
of  the  science  by  which  optical  phenomena  can  be 
explained.  They  observed  and  applied,  but  could 
draw  no  inferences.  Many  of  the  practical  operations 
of  Chemistry  have  been  common  ampog  them  for  ages. 


They  can  smelt  iron,  cast  a neat  and  delicate  kind  of  CHINA, 
wire,  harden  it  by  annealing,  and  make  steel  of  an 
inferior  quality  } but  they  succeed  ill  in  manufac-  Cbymiwry. 
tures  of  wrought  iron,  lu  the  work  of  jewellers  and 
lapidaries  they  show  great  skill ; and  they  understand 
the  art  of  polishing  the  harder  kinds  of  stone  by  means 
of  powdered  crystal.  They  know  that  steam  is  more 
powerful  than  boiling  water,  and  soften  horn  by  means 
of  it}  hut  they  have  never  discovered  its  impulsive 
powers.  Observation  and  procticehave  rendered  them 
very  expert  in  extracting  colours  from  avoriety  of  sub- 
stances, and  in  mixing  and  applying  them ; distillation 
also  is  a chemical  process  with  which  they  have  been 
long  acquainted.  Rice,  as  in  India  and  the  islands,  is 
the  grain  most  used.  San-cheu,  (rice-wine,)  their  fa- 
vourite spirit,  has  some  resemblance  to  whisky;  but 
they  are  just  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Chymistry 
os  they  are  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Astronomy  or 
Optics. 

Medicine  in  China  is  little  better  than  quackery.  Medicine* 
There  is  no  medical  school,  and  tbc  Priests  and 
Eunuchs  arc  the  most  eminent  practitioners.  Anatomy 
is  wholly  unknown ; and  their  religious  tenets,  closely 
allied  to  Materialism,  inspire  them  with  such  a vene- 
ration for  the  body,  as  makes  a dissection  nothing  .short 
of  sacrilege.  They  study  tbc  pulse  as  an  eridence  of 
the  state  of  the  patient,  but  know  nothing  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Heat  and  moisture,  according 
to  their  theory,  constitute  the  vital  principle ; the 
former  seated  iu  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  latter  in  the 
intestines.  Tlte  blood  and  spirits  convey  these  essen- 
tial principles  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  Diseases,  they 
say.  always  follow  a regular  course,  passing  from  the 
heart  through  the  liver  and  lungs  to  the  stomach,  and 
finally  to  the  kidneys.  At  each  stage  of  this  journey 
a crisis  occurs  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  observe.  The  indications  of  the  patient’s  condition 
to  which  they  attend,  arc  the  tone  of  his  voice,  colour 
of  bis  face  and  eyes,  state  of  his  tongue,  nostrils,  and 
ears.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  believed  to  sympathize 
with  every  other;  and  one  great  object  is  to  discover 
where  the  pulse,  which  indicates  the  disease,  lies. 

That  once  ascertained,  the  physician  telU  his  patient 
what  pains  he  feels,  and  what  parts  are  affected.  As 
women  can  neither  be  seen,  nor  have  their  bands 
touched  by  any  one  but  near  relatious,  when  a lady 
is  ill,  a silk  string  twisted  round  her  wrist  is  passed 
through  a chink  in  the  wall,  and  the  doctor  on  taking 
hold  of  it  declares  how  many  beats  her  pulse  makes. 

The  blame  is  always  laid  on  beat  or  cold,  or  Ftmg- 
sfuci,  i.  e.  ill-luck,  when  (he  physician  has  not  the 
good  fortune  to  hit  upon  some  better  expedient.  Setting 
bones,  replacing  a dislocated  joint,  bleeding  by  scarifi- 
cation, or  puncturing  with  a silver  needle,  and  burn- 
ing tow  made  of  tbe  leaves  of  wormwood  (jlrtemisia 
Sinentis)  on  the  part  affected,  are  nearly  the  sum  total 
of  Chinese  surgery.  Tbe  tow  lost  named  is  the  far- 
famed  Moxa,  (Afo-sAu,)  believed,  160  y^rs  ago,  to  be 
a specific  for  gout  and  rheon>atism.  barbers  are 
surgeons  of  an  inferior  order,  but  seldom  do  more 
than  cut  corns,  shampoo  the  joints,  extirpate  bristles 
from  the  nose,  Ac.  The  whole  tri^  of  their  medical 
prmetUioners  have  such  a horror  of  blood-letting,  that 
they  dread  the  sight  of  a lancet ; and  have  good  reason 
to  1^  shy  of  using  a knife,  for  if  the  patient  dies,  the 
man  in  whose  house  be  lodges,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
operator.  Is  liable  to  be  hanged. 
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CHINA.  A lent  sagi^ftecl  the  fint  idea  of  a Chineee  hoiue, 
u ie  obriooa  from  the  n|>rigbt  poets  which  support  its 
ArebtUe-  projecting  and  slightly  incliaed  roof.  This  inoreo?er 
^ shows  what  were  the  ancient  faabiu  of  the  people. 

High  enclosures  and  a wider  area  are  the  principal 
points  which  distinguish  the  habitation  of  a grandee 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  mdieidual.  The  poor  live  in 
wretched  hats;  a small  court  with  two  or  three  low 
apartments,  is  sufficient  to  lodee  a whole  fiimily  of  the 
middle  rank.  Brick  and  wood  are  the  common  mate* 
rials,  rarely  stone.  The  ground  floor,  the  part  princi- 
pally inhabited,  is  raised  a foot  or  two  above  the  soil, 
to  guard  against  damps,  and  is  paved  with  tiles.  Ihe 
upper  chambers  are  used  for  store-rooms ; and  the 
Houses,  atair-cases  arc  mere  ladders.  The  bouses  of  the  great 
occupy  much  space,  are  built  round  several  courts, 
many  of  which  contain  three  or  four  separate  habita- 
tions, raiaed  on  stone  terraces  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  communicating  by  corridorcs  with  u*ooden  pillars 
painted  red.  Oiled  paper,  bom,  gsuxe,  or  mother-of- 
j^ri,  are  the  substitutes  for  glass  in  the  windows. 
The  rooms  are  sometimes  heated  by  flues  in  the  walls 
and  under  the  floor.  A table,  some  clumsy  chairs, 
porcelaio  vases  containing  fragrant  shrubs,  copper 
chafing-dishes  for  perfumes,  and  ornamented  lanicras 
of  various  materials,  are  the  princ^wl  articles  of  furni- 
ture. The  rich  have  splendid  twdsteads  with  gauze 
or  silk  hangings ; persons  of  moderate  fortune  use 
benches  formed  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  which  are 
heated  by  a stove  in  winter.  A mat  in  the  southern, 
and  a mattrass  in  tho  northern  provinces,  with  a cover- 
lid of  felt,  and  a wooden  cylinder  covered  with  leather 
for  a pillow,  are  the  articles  of  bedding  commonly 
used.  The  ornaments  of  their  internal  courts,  flower- 
ing shrubs,  vases  filled  with  gold  and  silver  fish,  arti- 
ficial rocks,  &c.  are  well  known  from  their  screens  and 
purccluin  dishes.  The  principal  entrance  is  generally 
splendid  ; and  of  the  three  gates  the  central  one  is  never 
opened  except  for  strangers  of  distinction.  Even  within 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor  many  of  the  apartments  are 
WTetcbedly  furnished  and  miserably  out  of  repair ; 
and  the  Hall  of  audience  itself  has  little  of  the  splen- 
dour, and  less  of  the  luxury  of  the  dwellings  of  most 
Asiatic  rrinces.  Larger  dimensions  and  a greater 
abundance  of  painting  and  gilding,  are  tbeonlrpoints 
in  which  the  Imperial  residence  surpasses  any  other. 

xhe  ornamental  architecture  of  tho  Chinese  U prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  airiness  and  singnlarity. 
Someof  their  pagodas  are  from  80  to  1 60  feet  in  height, 
and  have  as  many  as  nine  stories,  hut  always  an 
uneven  number.  They  seem  to  be  intended  merely 
for  ornament,  and  though  occasionally  attached  to 
Temples,  are  never,  U is  said,  used  as  pla^  of  worship. 
They  do  not  appear  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  Tdtfir 
Sovereigns,  for  there  arc  none  of  modern  date,  and 
most  of  them  arc  in  mins.  Such  splendid  ones  os 
the  tower  of  Nan-king  are  rare ; tho  greater  number 
have  only  two  or  three  stories,  and  few  can  rival  that 
which  adoras  Kew-gardens. 

Tnamphsl  'lltcir  numerous  triumphal  archways  have  all  the 
arches.  same  furui,  and  seldom  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.  They  arc  often  sculptured  with  flowers  and 
Tombs.  other  figures,  but  arc  gcuorally  ill-proportioned 
and  heavy  In  their  *epulclu-al  monuments  a great 
diversity  n*  taste  is  imluijycd.  HiminuUvo  dwelling* 
hoU'ses,  ornamented  vaults  of  various  shapea  yiH  sixes, 
and  a scries}  of  terraces,  within  the  of  which 


the  corpse  is  deposited,  are  some  of  the  singular  expe-  CHINA:* 
dients  which  they  have  ado|>ted  in  order  to  soothe  the  i— ^ ^ 

spirit  of  the  deceased.  Figures  of  his  Cavou  rite  slaves, 
dogs,  and  horses,  are  dis|}ersed  over  the  terraces 
to  remind  him  of  his  former  pleasures  and  attach- 
ments. Cylindrical  or  angular  columns  aro  also 
usually  erected  over  the  graves. 

The  bridges  of  the  Chinese  are  no  less  light  and  Bridges, 
elegant  than  their  pagodas ; but  they  arc  seldom 
either  solid  or  durable,  often  unprovuled  with  side- 
rails,  and  frequently  in  such  a dil^ndated  state  as  to 
be  dangerous.  As  wood  is  the  usual  material,  the 
builder  can  indulge  in  every  variety  of  arch  or  orna- 
ment which  bis  fancy  may  suggest;  from  a Sot  cause- 
way on  a line  with  the  level  biwkof  the  stream,  to  an 
arch  of  such  a span  that  a vessel  of  900  tons  con  pass 
under  it  in  full  sail.  The  arches  of  stone  are  occasionally 
formed  like  ours,  but  arc  more  frequently  constructed 
of  stones  five  or  ten  feet  long,  hewn  into  segments  of 
the  arch  required  ; and  instead  of  a key-stone,  ribs  of 
wood  are  fltleil  to  the  convex  part,  and  bolted  into  the 
stones  by  iron  bars.  In  other  cases,  the  curved  stones 
are  mortised  into  long  transverse  blocks,  running 
along  the  whole  width  of  the  arch.  Some  of  these 
bridges  are  of  great  magnitude.  That  at  Tsd-cheu, 

600  feet  long,  is  ailorned  with  well-executed  sculp- 
tures ; and  one  w-as  noticed  by  Lord  Macartney's  suite, 
which  had  ninety  arches,  the  central  ones  being  thirty 
feet  high  and  forty  wide. 

But  of  all  the  architectural  rooimments  in  Chino,  OreatWall. 
the  Great  Wall  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable.  A 
large  bulwark  or  pile  of  stones  thrown  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  Ilwoug  Hai',  or  Yellow  Sea,  at  the  boundary  of 
Lyao-tung,  (nearly  in  lat.  40^  N.  and  long.  1 19°  Sty  £.) 
forms  one  extremity  of  this  v*ast  work.  From  that 
point  it  proceeds  westwards  with  various  curvatures 
along  the  borders  of  the  northern  Provinces,  Po-chd*U, 

Shan-si,  and  Shen-si,  to  the  mountains  north-w*cst  of 
Ling-tao,  (37°  -O'  N.  103°  30^  E.)  where  almost  im- 
paasable  rocks  and  extensive  deserts  of  sand  afford  a 
sufficient  protection  against  an  invading  army  without 
any  artificial  defence. 

Itis  called  by  CheChinese  ITaa-h'-cftaiig-cA'/iini^,  the 
Long  Wall  of  10,O00U,"  of  which  sixteen  make  a league. 

The  sum  of  these  would  amount  to  nearly  1900  miles  ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  includingall  its  windings,  it  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  1500.  Tlie  unly  interruptions 
of  its  continuity,  arc  a ridge  of  lofty  mountains  near 
Sueo-hao,  in  P4-chMi,  and  the  stream  of  the  Hliong- 
ho,  which  crosses  it  twice.  It  is  carried  by  means  of 
arches  over  smaller  streoms,  and  continued  through 
values  and  morasses,  as  well  as  over  all  but  inacccs- 
tlble  mountains.  It  tourists  of  an  embankment  of  earth 
raiaed  upon  a foundation  of  large  square  stones  cased 
with  the  same  materials  or  brick,  and  paved  with 
flag-stones.  The  apace  between  the  enclosing  walls 
is  in  many  places  broad  enough  for  six  hoa^meu 
abreast.  Its  height  varies ; but,  in  Tallies  and  plams, 
is  not  less  than  thirty  feet.  In  such  places  it  is  strengto 
ened  by  snuare  projecting  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow-slmi  from  each  other.  It  is  said  to  be  a mere 
mound  of  earth  near  its  western  extremity,  and  was 
probably  never  quite  completed  in  that  duection.  Its 
magnitude  is  such,  that  a calculation  has  been  made  by 
which  ii  appears  that  its  ro«ieriaU>  supposing  it  were 
a bulid  mass  of  masonry,  would  be  sufficient  to  sor- 
round  the  earth  on  two  of  its  great  ciicks  with  a wall 
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GSHKA.  Ax  feet  and  two  xhkk.  There  are  gates  in  it  at 
inten’als,  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned.  It  was 
l»obably  begun  as  early  os  two  centuries  and  a half 
before  the  commencement  of  our  era,  under  the  Trincea 
of  Chao  and  Yen,  petty  States  on  the  northern  foon« 
tin.  but  was  completed,  according  to  tl>e  Chinese  his* 
torians,  (Martini),  Hist.  Sin.  ^7— *^9,)  in  the  thirty- 
tiiird  year  of  the  reign  of  Shi*hwang'ti,  (a.c.  915.) 
under  the  direction  of  Mung-tyen,  who  had  been  sent 
at  the  bead  of  300,000  men,  to  dis|^rse  the  Tatars  and 
desolate  their  country.  It  was  finUbcd,  say  the  same 
authorities,  in  the  space  of  foe  years  ; erery  third 
nmao  in  the  Empire,  capable  of  such  labour,  being 
pressed  into  this  service.  ^Vhen  they  add  that  the 
greater  number  stmk  under  the  j/ressure  of  such 
sei'ere  fatigue,  their  account  is  more  credible ; bot  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  much  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  j aixl  it  is  more  probable  that  this  stu* 
pen«ioas  undertaking,  was  the  work  of  several  ecite« 
rations  than  of  one  Prince,  who  had  scarcely  united 
the  whole  Empire  under  his  own  authority. 

Great  The  Yun-ho,  or  Great  Canal,  is  another  of  those 

Csaal.  vast  undertaking  which  exceed  the  power  of  almost 
any  but  an  absolute  Sovereign,  und  which  from  its  ex- 
tensive utility  maybe  considered  os  a sort  of  compen* 
Mtiott  for  the  injuries  occasioned  by  its  compulsory 
construction.  It  was  complclAl  in  about  190  years, 
between  1989  and  1409,  ami  unites  the  waters  of  the 
Wel-ho  with  those  of  the  ilwang-ho  and  Yang*tse- 
kyaog.  terminating  at  the  city  of  llan-cheu-fd,  a course 
of  almost  1000  miles.  It  commences  near  a small  town 
called  Lin-tsin,  (nearly  in  37^  N.  and  IIC^E.)  crosses 
the  Province  of  Shan-tong,  and  a port  of  K}'ang*nan, 
and  enters  the  river  Hwang-ho  at  the  town  of  Yang* 
kyn-yn.  It  poascs  hy  Yang-ched-fiii,  enters  the  Yang* 
tsc-kyang  at  Kwa-ched,  and  resuming  its  coarse  at 
Ching-kyang-fd,  continues  till  It  reaches  Ilan-ched*f6 
on  an  arm  of  the  Tung-hal  or  Eastern  Sea,  supplied, 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  through  a flat  and 
probably  alluvial  country,  by  innumerable  streams  and 
pools.  Strong  dykes  formed  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  straw,  and  sometimes  cosed  with  stone, 
prevent  its  waters  from  overflowing  wherever  the 
country  is  low  and  swampy  j the  level  of  the  soil  being 
sometimes  as  much  os  twenty  feet  below  that  of  the 
canal.  In  other  places  a be<l  has  been  excavated  to  the 
<)epth  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the  whole  has  a width  of 
about  900  feet.  The  slope  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  from  north  to  south,  and  its  current 
moves  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  in  an  hour. 
There  are  no  locks  but  fiood*gates,  and  in  hilly  tracts 
inclined  planes  interrupt  and  regulate  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream.  So  slight  are  the  materials  of  which 
public  works  are  constructed  in  China,  that  excepting 
those  just  mentioned,  there  are  scarcely  any  momi* 
nents  to  be  found  the  age  of  which  exceeds  three  or 
four  centuries. 

There  is  something  little  and  puerile  in  almost  every 
production  of  this  people,  and  much  os  they  excel  in 
trinkets  and  trifles,  they  seem  to  have  small  power  or 
Inclination  to  make  any  thing  great  and  durable  in 
the  Arts.  The  ncatnes.s  and  finish  of  their  carving  on 
stone  and  ivory,  might  lead  us  to  expect  some  know* 
ScaJptnret  of  Sculpture ; but  they  prefer  baked  clay  to 

bronze  or  marble,  and  paint  and  varnish  to  beauty  of 
form  and  justness  of  proportion.  Grotesque  figures, 
remarkable  for  their  ahsurdity,  or  monsters  in  s stiU 


more  depraved  style,  arc  their  fovourite  subjects.  In  CHINA. 
Paintii^  their  progress  has  been  greater,  but,  even  in 
this,  brilliance  of  colouring  is  the  great  object,  while  Printing, 
delicacy  of  touch  and  truth  of  outline  are  only 
secondary  considerations.  Expression  ami  kerping  are 
rarely  attempted.  There  are,  however,  some  honour* 
able  exceptions  to  these  defects  m the  national  taste 
and  skill ; and  some  of  the  drawings  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  our  own  East  India  House,  show  a 
knowledge  of  perspective,  and  an  expression  of  cha* 
neCer  very  unusi^  in  the  productions  of  Chinese 
artists. 

Music  is  a favourite  art,  and  the  Sk^-kmg  ascribes  Marie, 
the  some  effects  to  the  peiformances  of  Kwe'i,  as  were 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  From 
the  earliest  times,  musicians  were  employed  in  all 
public  and  religious  ceremooies.  The  Chinese  have 
at  present  no  airs  but  such  as  are  extremely  discordant 
and  inharnionious.  They  have  a method  of  noting  their 
gamut  of  five  tones  and  two  secnitones,  but  they  know 
nothing  of  key,  time,  or  expression.  They  are  quiia 
ignorant  of  tlie  scientific  part  of  music,  and  incapable 
of  arranging  their  bands  to  play  in  parts,  or  to  form  any 
harmony  from  the  union  of  different  melodies.  Their 
music  has,  therefore,  been  said  to  be  either  completely 
original,  or  the  wreck  of  a style  more  ancient  than 
any  at  present  known.  If  the  assertions  of  some  Mis- 
sionaries, that  orithiuetical  calculations  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  scale  of  notes  are  to  be  found  in  their 
ancient  writers,  should  hereafter  prove  correct,  the 
latter  supposition  will  receive  a strong  corroboration, 
particularly  os  thtir  ancient  harmony  is  considered  by 
them  as  now  lost. 

Dried  skin,  stone,  metal,  baked  earth,  silk,  wood,  the  lutm- 
bamboo  and  the  gourd  ore  the  eight  bodies  formed  they  meats, 
say,  by  nature,  to  ^ve  eight  distinct  soun<U,  whence 
the  eight  classes  of  musical  instrumerts  are  derived. 

1.  Drums  j commonly  covered  with  buflalo-hidei, 
and  sometimes  forty  feet  in  circumference. 

‘9.  The  king ; a row  of  square  silicious  stones  stnuig 
on  a reed  by  one  angle,  and  struck  with  a stick. 

3.  Bells } made  of  tin  and  copper,  and  sometimes 
in  the  sba]»e  of  a crescent.  One  at  Fe*king  was  thirteen 
feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
weighed  fifty  tons.  C'ymbals,  and  especially  tlw  U or 
gong,  also  belong  to  this  class.  It  U a shsllow  kettle, 
three  inches  deep,  made  of  copper,  tin,  and  bismuth 
mixed  together,  and  is  struck  by  a wooden  mallet 
covered  with  leather. 

4.  The  Hiuen;  a hollow  egg  of  baked  earth,  with 
six  boles  to  proiluce  notes  and  one  for  the  blower 

5.  Shi  and  Aria;  each  of  them  a kind  of  lyre.  The 
first  is  nine  feet  long,  and  often  has  twenty'five  strings ; 
tiae  latter  is  only  five  feet  long,  and  has  seven  strings 
of  silk,  played  ui>on  by  the  finger  or  a small  stick. 

Different  sorts  of  guitars,  und  a two-stringed,  most 
discordant  fiddle,  are  also  ranked  in  this  class. 

6.  Cfui,  YUf  und  Chting-tu}  the  first  is  a hollow 
bushel,  struck  on  the  inside  with  ahammer;  tlte  se* 
cond,  shaped  like  a tiger,  emits  a sound  when*  scraped 
on  the  back  with  a rod  ; the  third  i«  a bundle  of  twelve 
pieces  of  wood,  against  which  they  beat  time.  Hollow 
wooden  fishes,  resting  on  a cushion,  and  struck  with 
a leaded  slick,  arc  also  placed  in  this  class. 

7.  Flutes  and  clarionets  j some  very  shrill,  others 
monotonous  und  disagreeable. 

6.  Hxc  Sheng  or  Sing ; the  lower  half  of  a gourd,  in 
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CHINA,  which  a row  of  pipca  U fixed,  with  a carved  and  lateral 
one  on  which  the  performer  blowa.  lliie  u one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  Chinese  instrumentj. 

NoUe  and  rapidity  are  the  great  criterions  of  excel- 
lence, and  none  cultivate  the  art  but  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  a livelihood.  Their  songs,  often  too  nasal, 
and  always  plaintive  and  <|uertUous,  are  far  more 
pleasing  than  their  instrumental  music. 

'11)6  discovery  or  adoption  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  trun»ition  from  a savage  to  a civilised 
state } if,  therefore,  this  art  were  really  known  to  the 
Chinese  as  soon  as  some  of  their  annalists  pretend, 
they  would  have  grounds  for  maintaining  the  extra- 
ordinary antiquity  which  they  claim  for  their  laws  and 
institutions. 

The  Emperor  hi,  they  say,  (Martini!,  ITist.  •Swtea, 
29,)  first  substituted  a written,  or  rather  a painted 
character,  for  the  knots  previously  used  to  express 
words  and  ideas.  Others  ascribe  this  inveotion  to  the 
third  In  succession,  Hwang*ti,  who  flourished  about 
2700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  lung  anterior 
to  the  commencement  of  true  history  in  China.  But 
however  wc  withhold  our  belief  from  this  and  other 
assertions  of  these  writers,  we  may  readily  admit  that 
the  useful  inventions  which  they  ascribe  to  their  first 
Sovereigns,  date  from  a period  more  remote  than  that 
of  their  earliest  records. 

Whatever  be  the  age  in  which  these  characters  were 
first  used,  one  circumstance  respecting  them,  at  least, 
U certain,  and  it  is  a fact  which  may  hereafter  lead 
to  some  curious  speculations  in  the  early  history  of 
this  and  some  other  nations.  That  is  the  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  different  modes  of  expressing 
w’ords  anciently  in  use  among  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Peruvians  cor- 
responded hy  means  of  KipoM  or  knotted  strings,  as 
the  Chinese  did  before  the  time  of  Hwang-ti  { and  the 
characters  which  replaced  these  knotted  strings,  were 
hieroglyphics  similar  to  those  of  the  Mexicans  and  the 
delineations  of  visible  objects,  the 
synbolkal.  symbols  used,  were  soon  reduced  to  an  imperfect 
outline)  and  in  process  of  time  so  little  of  the  original 
figure  was  left,  that  nothing  but  a powerful  association 
* could  recal  it  to  the  mind  when  the  symbol  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  Such  was  the  hieratic  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  such  are  at  this  day  many  of  the 
Chinese  radicals,  as  appears  from  a comparison  of  their 
ancient  and  modem  forms. 


Hirrocly 
fiijic  and 
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r CiMs  These  elementary  characters,  called  Sffang-hmg, 
I.  e.  images,  amount  scarcely  to  WO,  and  are  for  from 
gufficienl  for  the  expression  of  abstract  or  complex 
ideas ) but  they  arc  very  deserving  of  attention  in 
ftrtolher  point  of  view  •,  for,  as  M.  Abel-Rdmusat  has 
observed,  they  present  a faithful  picture  of  the  state 


of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  invented,  and  CHINA, 
carry  us  bock  to  that  remote  period  when  the  nation  ^ _i-  ^ 
had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism.  Le  yocabulairt 
(fun  peaple,  says  M.  lUmusat,  in  a most  ingenioas 
esaay  on  this  subject,  (Journal  JmI.  ii.  IS7,)  peut  Art 
eonnd&e\  jusqud  an  cer/ain  potii/,  comow  te  miroir  de  son 
genie ; coyons  <{ueUe  lee  Chinoii  nou*  donnent  dfeux^ 
m/met  dant  let  rudiment  de  leur  ririftirr  .•  pretque  point  de 
religion,  nuUe  idA  morale,  nuiie  obtervaiion  det  pkAuy^ 
mhiet  e^letlet,  nulU  connaittance  de  la  dieition  du  temt ; 
point  de  viUet,  de  mutcdllet,  de  templet.  Aucune  notion 
dee  roj^>orU  emit,  det  range,  det  Aalt  de  la  toci^ie'i  i 
peine  ffuelquet  tftemene  grost^emeut  JdeonnA  ; prettjue 
aucune  de  cet  parures  (jue  let  peuplet  barLwet  recAerc^t 
oo#c  tant  d*ardeur;  ua  tr^fpetii  notnbre  de  menblet  et 
d'uttentilet  de  boit  el  de  terre;  fptel^et  armer,  tellet  que 
tout  let  tautaget  en  poetident,  el  qu  on  peut  letfabrufuer 
tant  le  teeourt  det  mftaux,  car  fabtence  du  mom  de#  ni4f- 
taux  ett  fune  dee  parlieularitet  let  plot  remarquablet  du 
tableau  que  nout  trapontf  enjia,  un  trA~pelit  nonbre 
(fanimaux  let  pint  commune,  de  ceux  tur  letquelt  I'honme 
doU  naturellement  jeter  let  yeui,  en  conimenrant  d tiore 
avec  tet  temblablet,  el  un  pUtt  petit  nombre  at  v^Aaue 
encore,  parmi  leaquelt  deux  teulrmeHt  temblent  attetter  im 
rommencement  de  culture.  The  insufficiency  of  these 
meagre  elements  must  have  been  felt  as  soon  as  the 
wants  and  knowledge  of  the  people  bad  increased 
with  their  civilisation  j os  soon,  in  short,  as  they  bad 
passed  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  stale;  and 
in  this  stage  of  their  progress,  they  gave  an  indicatioa 
of  acuteuess  and  observation  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected.  'I'hey  perceived  that  If  every  ol^ect 
were  to  be  ex)>ressed  by  a different  symbol,  the  num- 
ber of  these  signs  would  be  almost  unlimited ; of 
those  already  in  use,  they  therefore  assumed  one  as 
a generic  term  for  all  objects  of  the  same  kind,  end 
added  a few  others,  as  the  specific  distinction  of  each 
individual.  By  this  ingenious  process  a vast  multitude 
of  compound  signs  were  formed,  the  origin  of  which 
may  still,  in  many  cases,  be  clearly  ascertained  } and 
from  combinations  of  this  small  number  of  elements, 
probably  less  than  200,  all  the  40,000  characters, 
have  arisen  which  at  present  arc  found  in  the  best 
Chinese  dictionaries. 

As  social  relations  were  multiplied  and  extended, 
mere  complex  ideas  were  formed,  and  thence  arose  tho 
remainder  of  the  (lu-fAu)  six  classes  of  symbols  still 
usctl  by  the  Chinese.  The  first  and  simplest,  called 
tj/ang-hing,  or  images,  has  been  already  mentioned  j 
the  second,  (/uert-i,  or  combinations,)  embraces  ab- 
stmet  nouns  and  particular  modifications  of  ideas,  and 
often  implies  an  ingenious  metaphor : thus  the  sun 
and  moon  united  signify  light;  a man  on  a mountain, 
a hermit ; a bird  and  a mouth,  a song ; a woman, 
band,  and  broom,  the  mother  of  a family  ; a door  and 
an  ear,  bearing ; and  water  united  with  an  eye,  tears ; 
thus 
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A third  cIam,  (cAiwtf,  Le.  indicative,)  marks  position  means  the  tree  called  Pu,  (i.  e.  a cypress,)  the  first  CBINA. 


and  such  objects  as  have  no  figure  ; as 


± T 


A fourth,  (cA«raii-c^a,)  indicates  inversion,  and 


figure  signifying  tree,*'  the  second  **  white,”  which  V— 
every  body  knows  to  be  pronounced  p#. 

A sharp  pin  or  style,  and  palm-leaves,  or  strips  of  Ae<ieot 
bamboo,  the  instrument  and  materials  first  used  for  «h*racwn. 
writing  by  the  Chinese,  have  long  been  superseded  by 
paper  and  painting-brushes } hence  the  thirty-two 
modes  of  writing  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Confv* 
cics,  (ix.  491  i and  Hager's  Monument  de  Ka,)  seven  of 
which,  as  more  remarkable  or  useful  than  the  rest, 
shall  now  be  briefly  noticed. 

1.  The  most  ancient  are  the  K'ho^U^,  or  tad-poU  1.  Kbo- 


contoins  forms  previously  known,  placed  in  an  in-  characters,  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  Fd-hi,  (see  toco. 


eu'flfc  verted  position;  for  example  p- 5W>)  in  order  to  replace  the  knotted  strings  to 

which  they  hear  some  resemblance.  The  characters 
rwk<  itiH  nmimn  used  in  the  celebrated  inscription  of  Yu,  believed  to  be 

^ — — V . more  than  4000  years  old,  are  very  anolo^us  to  these. 

— -''N  |M  Ml  11  9.  and  3.  CA'Airanand  5/ian*-;/aRg-<o-c/t  Avan,  a hard,  3.  ChoosD 

/ ' LI—  “ Al,  II  i stiff,  and  slender  character,  used  from  the  sixth  cen-  *n4 

Cm  fra  M A*  tury  before,  to  the  second  after,  our  era ; found  on  *7' 

, ^ ^ ^ 1 g ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  still  employed  for  cbMon. 

' # I * XV  W~^  seals;  particularly  that  variety  which  substitutes  angles 

A— La  L-f  ■— 1 1 1 A,  A ▼ ^ fof  curves,  and  resembles  the  angular  fret-work  of  Iho 

Romans. 

nfth  claw.  To  a fifth  class  belong  such  abstra^  nouns  os  signify  4.  Li,  the  Court-hand,  succeeded  the  more  diflicaU  4.  Lee. 
Kv*-uk.v>'.  operations  of  the  mind,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  ex-  CA’Aa-an,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  when 
press  symbolically.  These  characters,  by  the  Chinese  Mung-tyen  hud  invented  hair-pencils  j fop  this  cha- 
juitly  called  kya^isyti,  i.  c.  borrowed,  have  frequently  rocter  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  with  n style,  as  the 
been  brought  from  a quarter  whence  none  but  a CA'Avan  with  a painting-brush. 

Chinese  would  have  thought  of  taking  them;  thus  6.  T$hao,  a running-hand,  quite  illegible  without 
*' man"  is  expressed  by  a house;  “woman,"  by  a room^  a key,  is  a bold  reduction  of  the  last  from  disUnct 


3i  Tl 

Cm  fra  A A* 

Jh^  A 7^ 


When  a heart  is  used  os  the  symbol  of 


lines  aud  angles  to  curves  and  flourishes.  It  was  io- 


“ understanding a hand,  for  “artificer;*’  two  men  troduced  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  nod  is  com- 
focc  to  face,  for  “ salutation  ; back  to  bock,  for  “ sepa-  monly  used  in  prefaces,  poetry,  inscriptions  on  faps, 
ration and  men  walking  after  each  other,  for  the  verb  sticks  of  ink,  pictures,  &c.  and  very  often  on  small 
“ follow;"  the  sense  Is  suflicieuUy  obvious.  Some  of  tea-boxes. 


these  combinations  are  ingenious  and  amusing. 


6.  and  7.  KyaJ-iung’pan,  and  kyaJ-hing-thii,  the  6,  Kei« 


heart  surmounted  by  a slave,  signifies  passion ; two  common  character  either  as  printed,  or  drawn  rapidly-*o®"5'l^' 
pearls  side  by  side,  a friend ; and  a woman,  the  sign  with  a pencil ; the  latter  being  necessarily  less  clear 
of  speech,  and  a net,  are  put  together  to  express  and  correct  than  the  former.  Both  these  bear  a close  ^ 
seduction.  resemblance  to  the  Li  j but  custom  and  a desire  to 

Sixth  clus  sixth  class,  and  that  a very  large  one,  is  the  please  the  eye  hare  introduced  certain  deviations  from 

Hinf 'lUuf  most  modern,  and  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all.  It  the  original  forms  and  rules,  respecting  the  thickness 
consists  of  compounds,  in  which  one  symbol  only  is  of  the  strokes,  which  are  carefully  observed, 
significant,  and  the  other  conveying  merely  a sound.  ‘Where  the  characters  used  are  abridged  hierogly-  Arrsugr- 
JJing-thing,  i.  c.  '*  representing  the  sound,"  is  the  name  phics,  such  os  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days  and  the 
given  to  this  class,  which  apUy  corresponds  with  that  demotic  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
denomination  ; for  here  the  adjunct  to  the  root  or  (the  symbol  expressing  the  idea  without  any  relation 
generic  term  is  merely  some  word,  universally  known,  to  the  sound,)  (hey  can  only  be  arranged  in  classes, 
which  happens  to  be  also  the  name  of  the  object  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  form,  common 


expressed,;  thus,  to  a large  number;  if  the  characters  are  compound, 

all  which  have  one  common  element  may  be  placed 
. X Aa  \ together,  and  the  Chinese  grammarians,  by  adopting 

m A i \ this  plan,  have  contrived  to  arrange  the  40,000  words 

^ ^ I } already  existing  in  their  language,  in  such  a manner 

V ^ * y as  to  render  it  easy  to  consult  their  dictionaries,  when 

once  the  radical  character  is  known.  As  to  the  num- 
signifies  the  fish  called  U,  i.  e.  a carp ; the  first  charac-  ber  of  these  radicals,  much  difference  of  opinion  pra- 
ter being  ya,  t.  e.  fish,  and  the  second  li,  an  itinerary  vails  ; a plain  proof  that  the  original  hicrogh-phics 
measure  which  is  rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  can  no  longer  ^ ascertained  ; but  214  is  the  number 
English  mile.  admitted  in  the  tables  of  their  best  lexicons.  1 hese 

radicals,  or  keys,  are  themselves  arranged  according 
^ . to  the  numlier  of  lines  of  which  they  are  composed  ; 

yj  X / \ and  the  derivatives  are  ranked  under  their  respective 

m 1 I primitives  on  the  some  principle;  but  as  the  Chinese 

* \ ^ / use  Q pencil  instead  of  a pen,  their  notions  of  separate 

strokes  are  very  different  from  ours,  and  nothing  but 
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CHINA,  habit  can  enable  the  student  to  determine  at  once 
t ^ Ibe  number  of  lines  which  each  character  contains.  A 
still  greater  difBculty  attends  the  investigation  of  the 
radical*  fur  its  place  is  liable  to  much  variation ; 
(K^musot,  Gr,  Chin.  sec.  36,)  it  is  however  usually  on 
the  left  hand,  and  frequently  larger  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  eumpound.  M.  Rdmusat  has  given 
Tables,  ( Oram.  ChinoUe,  p.  11, 304.)  which  considerably 
diminish  these  diflicultiesj  and  there  arc  some  in  Chi- 
nese, intended  for  the  same  purpose,  in  Dr.  Morrison’s 
Dkt'wntiry,  but  he  has  explained  the  mode  of  using 
them  80  imperfectly,  that  they  are  almost  a dead  letter 
without  a Chinese  assistant.  A more  useful  Table  of 
the  same  kind  is  also  to  be  found  in  M.  Klaproth's 
Suppkmrnt  to  the  Oiuieic  and  Latin  Dktionarjf  of  51. 
de  Guigues.  When  once  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  nidical  has  been  surmounted,  the  written  language 
may  be  cosily  acquired,  for  not  more  than  ISO  of  the 
roots  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ; and  out  of  the 
40,000  characters  contained  in  the  Great  Dictionarjf, 
published  by  order  of  K’hang-hl,  not  so  much  os  one- 
third  is  requisite  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  " Who- 
ever,” says  M.  Remusat,  “ is  acquainted  with  2000,  U 
never  at  a loss  ; and  the  7V?-ng»cet,  a dictionary 
conUtning  33,000,  fumiBhes  all  that  is  useful  and 
practical  in  the  language.” 

But  though  n knowledge  of  the  written  language  may 
be  thus  acquired,  little  progress  would  be  made 
towards  a power  of  holding  personal  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  China,  were  there  no  means  uf6ading  out 
words  from  their  sounds;  of  ascertaining  the  character, 
and  consequently  the  sense  attached  to  the  w'ords 
which  they  utter.  Their  oral,  as  well  as  their  literal 
language  therefore  must  be  studied  j and  even  to  the 
oatives  themselves  this  is  so  often  desirable,  that  their 
dictionaries  carefully  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  ; and  several  of  them  are  arranged  in  a manner 
which  might  almost  be  called  alphabetic].  They  are, 
indeed,  more  properly  rhyming  dictionaries,  thew'ords 
being  classed  according  to  their  agreement  in  termina- 
tion, and  each  class  subdivided  in  the  order  of  the  four 
accents,  which  every  Chinese  word  is  capable  of  re- 
cciv  itkg.  These  are  colleil  Tonic  Dictionaries ; and  this 
arrangement  being  indispensable  for  Missionaries  esta- 
blished in  China,  bos  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
Latin,  or  Portuguese  and  Chinese  lexicons  sent  over  to 
Europe ) not  excepting  the  excellent  one  by  Father 
BasUe  de  Glomona,  published  at  Paris  in  ldl3,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  de  Ouignes.  The  editor,  how- 
ever, has  restored  the  arrangement  according  to  the 
ndicala,  as  most  convenient  for  the  European  student. 
In  the  Tonic  Dictionaries,  there  is  not  only  a Table  of 
the  214  radicals,  but  another  containing  all  the  words 
arranged  under  their  radicals,  and  accompanied  by 
their  pronunciation.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can 
the  latter  be  expressed  without  the  assistance  of  an 
alphabetic  character  ? By  a very  simple  contrivance, 
and  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
ClitnMe  fur  the  expression  of  foreign  names.  A small  number 
.IpUaWt  of  ^oitU,  the  most  ancient  and  common  in  the  lan- 
gmge,  are  selected  to  express  all  the  initial  and  final 
sounds  which  it  uses.  Those  sounds,  when  combined, 
are  m few,  as  to  fbroi  only  450  syllables ; but  by  the 
applicatioD  of  the  four  tones  or  accents,  their  number 
is  extended  to  1208.  ^ At  the  beglnniug  of  every  sec- 
li«in  of  the  Tonic  IBctiooarlaa,  two  of  these  select  cha- 
racters are  placed,  followed  by  the  word  i.  e. 


divide;  signifying  that  the  first  hsdf  of  the  one  is  to  be  CHINA, 
added  to  the  lost  half  of  the  other.  Thus  the  words 
ts'hyM-wen-fd  signify,  add  the  w of  ren  to  the  u of  fd, 
and  they  will  form  wit.  As  every  word  is  a monosyl- 
lable, beginning  with  a consonant,  and  terminating  in 
a simple  vowel,  compound  or  nasal,  the  initial  and 
final  sounds  arc  all  that  are  requisite.  To  express  the 
former,  thirty-six  words  have  been  set  apart,  and  109 
for  the  latter,  and  they  arc  arranged  in  classes,  su  that 
these  initials  and  fin^s  form  what  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  Alphabet.  Tbeir  consonants  are  as  follows  : 


Tallt  I.  1 

k 

k'h 

g 

»(? 

t 

lb 

d 

0 

. 

ch 

ch‘h 

j 

ny 

. 

P 

p*h 

b 

m 

. 

f 

f 

V 

V 

. 

tB 

ts'b 

dz 

8 

s 

ch 

ch'h 

sh 

sk 

y 

h 

y 

h 

. 

1 

j 

. 

. 

This  arrangement  approaches  so  nearly  to  that  of  the 
Rindbs,  as  plmnly  to  indicate  some  former  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  In  the  Dictionary  of 
K'hang-hi,  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters  is  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  a transverse  line  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  for  the  words  W'hich  supply  the  initials,  and 
by  a vertical  column  on  the  side,  for  (hose  which  give 
the  finals  ; thus 


« 

p-ong 

ch-ing  \ 

ts-ing  1 

k-yen 

k-u 

pu 

chu  1 

tsu 

ku 

ts-yen 

pyen  i 

shyen 

tsyeo  1 

kyco 

ch-ao  1 

pau 

chao 

tsao 

kao 

That  is  thcAiof  Ayeit  and  frof^-ing,  &c.  must  be  added 
to  the  u of  ku,  to  form  ku,  tsu,  &c.  When  all  the  varia- 
tions produced  by  the  different  tones,  of  which  almost 
every  syllable  is  susceptible,  arc  taken  into  the  account, 
the  whole  number  of  words  differing  in  sound  is  more 
than  1203  j if,  therefore  40,000,  the  number  of  cha- 
racters contained  in  some  dictionaries,  be  divided 
by  1900,  the  product  33,  will  give  the  number  of 
words  in  each  class,  exactly  agreeing  in  sound,  but 
differing  entirely  in  sense ; and  show  bow  great  the 
ambiguity  of  a language  must  be,  in  which  toe  means 
of  distinguishing  different  objects  are  so  defective. 
Various  are  the  contrivances  to  which  the  Chinese  have 
recourse,  in  order  to  obviate  this  deficieucy;  expres- 
sive action  ; signs  made  in  the  air  ; contortions  of  the 
features ; all  are  continually  called  into  action  t but 
the  addition  of  synonymes  is  the  most  common  expe- 
dient 4hos  the  tea-dealer,  who  wishes  to  recnminend 
his  tea,  writes  on  the  top  of  his  chest,  **  choose,  select 
akin  tea,”  lest  his  customers  should  imsundenitaod  one 
or  other  of  the  verbs  he  uses.  These  compound  sy- 
nonymes,  now  become  integral  ports  of  the  language, 
have  almost  rendered  it  polysyllabic.  A similar  pro- 
cess has  apparently  taken  place  in  the  Barman,  which 
bos  much  affinity  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  Malay, 
with  its  cognale  Adects,  which  were  once,  in  oU  pro- 
bability, monosyllabic. 
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CHINA.  Delicate  as  the  intonations  of  the  Chinese  Inngum 
s_._  -.,.1  arc,  the  number  of  its  articulations  is  small.  I'M 
powers  of  its  eonsonanU  hare  been  alreailjf  given  in 
the  first  Table  j and  its  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  nasal 
terminations  are  these : 


Ton#*  or 
Acoentc. 


Table  II.  \ 

a 

1 

i 

0 

u 

a 

■ 

y» 

va 

ai 

•> 

wai 

ao 

yso 

we 

yei 

arei 

y«a 

■ 

Table  III. 

an 

yan 

wan 

wang 

an 

cug 

yen 

ven 

wenf 

in 

. 

•1 

uag 

• 

yuBf 

. 

. 

1 uu 

yon 

• 

One  ambifi^ous  sound  has  perplexed  the  Europeans 
more  than  'all  the  rest,  it  appears  to  be  a guttural 
liquid  indistinctly  uttered,  corresponding  with  the 
double  I of  the  Welsh  and  Spanish,  in  UangoUen  ami 
Uamati  in  the  Portugese  orthography  it  is  expressed 
byMoralA,  i.e.  the  French  If, and  Itoliang/Jn  briilant, 
/^Uaj  but  Dr.  Morrison  assigns  urh  as  its  equivalent, 
most  unaccountably,  if  the  ris  to  have  its  proper  sound, 
since  all  other  writers  concur  in  asserting  that  the 
Chinese  are  incapable  of  pronouncing  that  letter.  He 
therefore  perhaps  means  to  express  nothing  more  by 
this  combination  of  letters  than  the  final  a of  America, 
Louisa,  &c.  The  initial  ng  is  a strong  nasal,  and  has 
the  same  power  as  in  the  middle  of  the  words  ringing, 
singing,  where  the  hard  sonnd  of  the  g is  lost.  The 
^ and  fi  of  the  above  Table  hare  the  power  of  the 
French  a,  and  e mute. 

The  variable  intonations  of  the  monosyllabic  Ian* 
guages,  and  especially  of  the  Chinese,  must  present 
great  difficulties  to  a foreigner,  and  much  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  even  among  the  native  writers,  as  to 
the  number  and  accentuation  of  their  vowels ; the  diffi' 
cuUy,  however,  of  acquiring  an  intelligible  pronuncia** 
tion  is  not  insuperable,  and  some  Europeans  have  even 
spoken  Chinese  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  natives.  A 
ctrcamstancc  which  occurred  in  the  gr^at  street  at 
Canton,  about  three  or  four  and  thirty  years  ago, 
affords  a remarkable  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  a curious  instance  of  the  national  prejudices  of 
the  people.  A blind  beggar,  sitting  alone  by  the  way- 
side, asked  an  alms  of  two  Englishmen,  who  were 
passingby : one  of  them,  w*ho  had  been  for  some  years 
resident  in  the  place,  inquired  into  his  history,  on 
which  he  began  a long  and  piteous  talc  j but  before 
he  had  got  half  through  it,  some  of  hts  countrymen 
coming  up,  reproacbea  him  for  thus  disgracing  him- 
self by  talking  to  a 5o}*itrtr£iT,  (so  it  seems  Europeans 
are  called  at  Canton,)  and  the  beggar  immediately 
poured  forth  a torrent  of  abuse  on  gentleman  who 
had  made  these  kind  inquiries,  for  presuming  to  speak 
as  if  he  were  a n.*iliTc  of  ''  the  Central  Kingdom.’^ 

As  the  Chinese  consists  of  strings  of  monosyllables 
Incapable  of  receiving  any  variation  or  inflection,  it  can 
have  none  of  the  distinctions  of  gender,  number,  case, 
mode,  tenso,  or  person,  which  appear  so  indisjicnsable 
to  render  a spe^er,  or  writer  intelligible.  An  inva- 
riable order  of  words  is  the  principal  expedient 
by  which  this  defect  is  remedied.  ].  The  subject, 
verb  and  immediate  object  must  always  follow  each 
other  in  succession;  and  afterwards  the  remote  object 
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if  requisite,  thus-,  fang  Into  iAew;  tbe-King  loves  t 

s ’ I 3 s 4 * « 7 

virtue.  7*Ayea  i$f  neng  UytH  Jin  yu  t'hytn;  the- 

9 1 s 4 » s 7 

Son  of-IIeaveii  may  appoint  a-man  to  heaven,  (i.  e. 
the  Emperor  mayapjioiui  his  successor.)  2.  A depen- 
dant term  always  precedes  that  on  which  it  depends  $ 
hence  the  attribute  goes  before  the  subject ; the  geni- 
tive is  placed  before  the  nominative;  the  adverb  before 
the  verb : and  a conditional  sentence  before  that  to 

1 3 s 4 s 

which  it  is  annexed.  Thus,  »n  sin  »nin  fi  Isung, 

s s 4 

sipiifies,  tbe-people  follows  (them)  not  (if  they  do) 

not  gain  (its)  confidence,  (literally,  not  trusting,  the 
people  follows  not.)  No  verb  or  subject  is  omitted, 
except  such  as  eon  be  immediately  supplied  by 
the  context.  On  these  three  principles,  all  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  rests.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a considerable  difference  between  the  ancient 
style  (i^u'-ren)  used  by  Confucius,  Mencius,  &c.  and 
the  Icarued  language  of  the  present  day  {Kvan-hwa) 
or  dialect  of  the  Mandarins.  In  the  latter,  compound 
tcruis  to  obviate  ambiguity;  metaphors  borrowctlfrom 
poetry ; particles  performing  the  office  of  inflections  in 
other  languages ; a new  set  of  pronouns  ; verbal  par- 
ticles to  ^stiaguish  tenses;  compound  adverbs  ; nouns 
used  as  prepositions  or  conjunctions,  and  interjections 
unknown  to  the  ancient  style,  show  how  much  the  lan- 
guage has  changed  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  prove 
that  the  Classical  Books  are  the  pr^uctions  of  a 
remote  period. 

Ea  esl  Sinensium  literanm  diffiatUcu,  says  Father 
Martinli,  {Hist.  S'm.  7,)  ut  tarum  citgnilio  hvmanas  vires 
€t  atatem  superare  videatur,  and  so  it  well  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  senseless  mode  of  teaching  their  chil- 
dren which  prevails  among  the  Chinese.  Tlie  first 
five  or  six  years  are  wasted  in  acquiring  nothing  more 
than  the  pronunciation  of  the  characters ; the  next 
four  in  learning  to  draw,  describe,  and  trace  them  in 
the  air  ; and  it  is  not  till  the  boy  is  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  that  he  begins,  by  the  help  of  a dictionary, 
to  know  something  about  their  meaning.  The  first 
object  of  his  studies  is  the  P6-kga-sing,  or  names  of 
100  families,  a list  of  proper  names  which  cannot  add 
one  idea  lo  the  few  he  has  already  acquired.  The 
next  are  the  7Vi*/»e  ; and  (S.)  Tst/en-Uf-ven^  *'  the 
Great  letters,’*  and  " Collection  of  a thousand  letters," 
an  assemblage  of  short  phrases;  and  then  (4.)  The 
San-shi-king,  or  **  verses  of  three  syllables,"  con- 
taining morM  reflections  on  historical  events.  He 
afterward.s  proceeds  to  the  (5.)  Si’shu  or  ‘'Four Books 
of  Confucius,  which  are  entirely  learned  by  heart  j and 
lastly,  to  the  (6.)  King  or  Classical  Btwks;  the 
plus  ultra  of  Chinese  learning.  The  first  exami- 
nations arc  held  in  the  presence  of  a Cbi-hyen,  or 
Mayor,  of  a third  rate  town;  and  the  candidates, 
usually  about  twenty  years  of  age,  arc  MX)  or  COO  m 
number.  Those  who  succeed,  a^ut  two-thirds  of 
the  whole,  arc  styled  Hyen-ming.  At  the  second  exa- 
mination, before  a 0d-fd,  200  candidates  arc  gene- 
rally successful,  and  receive  Uic  title  of  Fu^ming. 

They  are  afterwards,  at  inten'als,  examined  by  Man- 
darins, sent  for  the  purpose  from  Fe-king,  and,  if 
approved,  receive  the  title  of  S^en-tsoi,  with  certain 
privileges,  or  Kfftn-song,  a less  honourable,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  less  laborious  rank.  They  then  repair 
every  three  years  to  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  in 
4 r 2 
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CHINA,  order  to  be  cftndidates  for  the  title  of  K^u-jin  ; and  the 
year  after  it  has  been  obtained  they  go  to  P^^king,  to 
enter  into  competition  for  the  high  literary  honour  of 
a Tnn-t^.  Tbeae  honours  are  often  purchased,  and 
often  dispensed  with,  though  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  no  one  can  be  raised  to  any  dignity  who 
has  not  obtained  them.  The  candidates  are  examined 
in  separate  apartments,  and  well>drmwn,  welhchosen, 
uncommon  characters,  never  introduced  twice,  are  the 
great  criterions  of  excellence.  Son>e  account  of  the 
classical  literature,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  drama  of 
China,  has  been  already  given  in  the  article  on  Cox> 
rucius,  (ix.  dOO,)  in  which  several  topics  of  greater 
interest  were  also  noticed ; but  then  only  briefly  and 
incidentally,  as  illustrative  of  that  philosopher's  life 
and  doctrines.  They  have  therefore,  as  their  irnpor* 
tance  demanded,  been  more  fully  detailed  in  this 
place. 

Airricnl.  ^ Ibe  Arts  practised  by  the  Chinese,  none  has 

tarr.  been  more  patronised  than  the  culture  of  the  earth. 

It  is  the  most  favoured  occupation,  next  to  learning, 
and  is  considered  os  the  basis  of  natural  prosperity.  The 
Emperor  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  every  tenant 
pays  one>tenth  of  the  produce  as  a rent  for  the  land 
he  holds.  It  is  a fixed  maxim  never  to  dispossess  any 
land-holder  who  is  exact  in  the  payment  of  this 
charge  j and  he  is  allowed,  if  he  pleases,  to  underlet 
his  estate.  This  is  commonly  done  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  produce,  so  that  the  tenant 
under  Government  makes  a clear  profit  of  two- 
fifths.  The  land  is  on  the  whole  equally  divided  $ 
little,  except  for  the  Emperor's  use,  is  devoted  to 
pleasure-grounds,  parks,  kc. ; and  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  the  taking  fish  or  game.  Famines,  how- 
ever, arc  very  frequent  from  drought,  inundations,  the 
ravages  of  locusts,  and  civil  commotions.  The  Go- 
vernment, also,  with  all  its  professions,  is  very  im- 
provident} while  on  nnyemergency,  the  restrictions  on 
external  commerce,  and  the  unproductive  state  of  the 
adjoining  countries,  cut  off  all  hope  of  a supply  from 
abroad.  The  extraordinary  diligence  of  the  peasantry 
in  cultivating  every  inch  of  soil,  so  much  exaggerated 
by  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  is  no  fable  with  respect 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities. 
There  not  a foot  of  ground  is  lost ; and  the  hills  are 
formed  into  terraces,  as  is  the  case  in  Malta  and  the 
Fays  de  Vaud.  But  banditti,  want  of  cattle,  imper- 
fect drainage,  and  beyond  all,  the  oppression  of  men 
in  power,  counteract  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  and  check  the  cultivation  of  less  favoured 
tracts  to  such  an  extent,  that  more  than  one-fourth, 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole  Empire  are  either 
swamps  or  wastes.  Any  one  may,  as  is  the  case  in 
Turkey,  obtain  a mnt  of  waste  land,  on  engaging  to 
pay  the  stipulateu  tenth  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
officers ; but  Che  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  prevent  such  speculations  from 
being  often  attempted.  The  Chinese  are  indeed  ill- 
adapted  to  manage  land  on  a large  scale ; and  are 
soore  fit  for  gardeners  than  fanners.  Their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  singularly  defective;  and 
their  plough,  drawn  by  a single  buffado,  seldom  makes 
a furrow  more  than  four  inches  deep ; new  soil,  there- 
fore is  never  turned  up.  The  ground  is  never  flowed 
to  lie  fallow ; in  some  places,  two  crops  of  rice  arc 
raised  in  one  season ; wheat  follows  cotton  or  indigo, 
and  is  cut  in  Mayor  June;  beans  are  sown  between 


the  drills  of  wheat  and  ripen  after  harvest ; lentils,  CHINA, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  yams  succeed  wheat.  v— 

The  want  of  domestic  animals  is  likewise  the  source  Caule, 
of  another  evil,  the  scarcity  of  manure  ; an  evil  the  poultry, 
more  felt,  as  the  soil  is  generaUy  loose  and  sandy,  and 
therefore  soon  impoverished.  Dung  can  be  procured 
in  small  quantities  in  the  north,  where  homed  cattle 
ore  most  plentiful ; but  the  commonest  manure  is  a 
compost  of  which  human  ordure  is  the  largest  ingre- 
dient. All  sorts  of  excrements  are  therefore  care- 
folly  collected  and  preserved ; filth  of  every  dcseriptioa 
is  raked  together ; slime  and  mud  dredged  up  from 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  even  the  barbers  diligently 
pocket  every  hair  ftom  the  beads  and  beards  of  their  * 
customers,  in  order  to  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil. 

Lime,  burnt  bones,  decayed  wood  and  leaves,  mixed 
with  these  materials,  are  thrown  together  into  a hole 
well  plastered ; and  the  mixture,  after  being  moistened 
with  urine  or  water,  is  poured  in  a fluid  state  over  the 
fields.  Manure,  in  the  form  of  dried  cakes,  is  carried 
for  sale  from  one  part  of  the  country  Co  the  other,  and 
it  is  conveyed  in  every  state  by  water  carriage  over 
the  whole  Empire.  I'be  combining  of  different  soils 
is  well  understood  ; and  sandv  grounds  are  worked 
up  with  marl  and  clay,  as  stiff  lands  are  with  sand  and 
gravel.  Rice  is  the  staple  produce ; then  barley,  and  Gndos. 
after  that  wheat,  especially  in  the  north ; buck- 
wheat, millet,  (i^rgAum,)  maize,  peas,  beans,  and 
other  vetches  are  the  other  kinds  of  grain  and  pulsa 
most  cultivated.  Sugar-cane,  cotton,  hemp,  linseed, 
tobacco,  indigo,  tea,  mulberries,  vanmh-trees,  {Rhtu 
Femix,)  camphor,  tallow-trees,  {StUUngia  tchi/era,) 
and  cinnamon  are  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  common 
in  the  fic!d«  and  gardens.  Besides  our  esculent  vege- 
tables, a kind  oT  rabbage,  called  Pe^U'haJ,  earth-nuts, 

{Jrachis  htfpogtta,)  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  ore  raised 
in  large  quantities. 

Rice  is  sow’n  in  March  and  July ; and  most  grains 
are  steeped  in  lime-water,  or  urine  before  sowing.  In 
April  barley  is  very  forward,  and  fesamum  is  in  flower 
and  beginning  to  npen ; but  the  mulberries  and  tallow- 
trees  (StiUingia  uiyera,)  arc  scarcely  in  leaf.  Drilling 
is  the  most  common  kind  of  husbajndi7 ; broad-cost 
the  least;  rice  is  often  transplanted  from  seed-beda  \ 
sowing-machine  is  used  in  the  northern  pr^vin^s ; and 
great  care  is  taken,  everywhere,  to  clear  and  irrigate  the 
rice.  Three  feet  Li  the  average  height  of  th^  of 

rice,  wheat,  and  barley ; five  of  millet,  {Sorghuifi)  The 
harvest,  in  the  middle  provinces,  begins  in 
the  south,  in  April  or  May.  The  rice  sown  in  Msrch 
ripens  in  June;  that  sown  in  July  is  reaped  in 
tember  and  October;  it  yields  twenty-five  or  thirty, 
the  other  kinds  of  grain,  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  onV- 
The  gjain  is  often  thrashed  in  the  field,  or  trodden  b V 
oxen  and  buffaloes.  Oats  are  never  cultivated ; thn 
horses  being  fed  on  straw,  beans,  or  grass.  Asses  and! 
mules  as  well  as  horses,  are  used  for  draught  cattle,  but  \ 
they  are  very  scarce  except  in  the  northern  provinces. 

The  Arts  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  are  almost  Q^trdeuafr. 
always  such  as  require  a minute  attention,  not  such  os  ^ 
demand  enlarged  views ; and  thence  perhaps  It  arises  ^ 
that  they  are  better  gardeners  than  farmers.  Here,  \ 

how'ever,  quantity  rather  than  quality  is  their  great  i 

object ; and  they  bare  not  yet  learned  the  advantages 
of  excluding  cold,  aumenting  beat,  or  changing  the 
aspect.  They  have  no  idenof  the  many  artificial  methods 
by  which  European  gardens  arc  enriched  with  such  a 
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CHIKA.  variety  and  exeelleooe  of  vegetable  prodacCiooi.  A touch,  and  oraomented  with  figorec  and  open  work,  CHINA, 
contrivance  for  the  propagation  of  fruit  tree»,  common  like  the  sticks  of  a fan.  Yet  theae  ringnlar  produc* 
to  them  and  the  Iievantines,  is  worthy  of  notice,  tlous  of  art,  which  appear  to  require  so  much  skiU  and 


After  stripping  off  the  bark  of  a bearing  branch,  in 
the  spring,  for  about  an  inch  in  width,  they  enclose  it 
in  a boll  of  vegetable  mould,  secured  by  matting  or 
ieces  of  tile,  and  bong  over  it  a pot  of  water,  in  the 
ottom  of  which  there  is  a small  bole  just  large  enough 
to  allow  the  water  gradually  to  ooxe  through,  and 
keep  the  ball  of  earth  consUntly  moistened.  The 
part  enclosed  soon  throws  out  new  roots,  and  if  sawn 
offend  planted  in  the  autumn,  will  produce  fruit  in 
the  following  summer.  This  is  probably  a Chinese 
iuvention  imported  into  the  west,  with  the  orange  and 
lemon  tree. 

For  ornamental  gardening,  the  Chinese  have  been 
menul  extolled  as  far  surpassing  every  other  nation ; and 
Gsrdcnia;.  certainly  when  their  style  is  compared  with  the  formal 
parterres  and  ponderous  wilderoeases  of  our  fore* 
fathers  the  contrast  is  striking.  The  variety,  brll* 
llance,  and  airiness  of  the  Chinese  pleasure-grounds, 
leave  the  stiff  monotonous  gardens  of  France  and 
Italy,  once  so  much  admire^  far  behind  them;— > 
because  the  Asiatics  imitated  Nature’s  beautiful  irregu^ 
larity,  while  the  Europeans  strove  to  force  upon  trees 
and  greenswards  a symmetry  which  is  entirely  out 
of  nature.  The  defect  of  the  Chinese  gardeners  is, 
that  (hey  attempt  too  much.  Rocks,  forests,  plains 
and  rallies,  all  are  to  be  crowded  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  n few  acres  ; while  the  uncouth  forms  of 
their  artificial  caverns,  with  an  excessive  profusion  of 
cascades  and  pagodas,  not  only  show  the  effort  of  art 
at  every  step,  but  oppress  the  eye  with  a superfluity 
of  surprising  objects.  The  groiesquo  figures  of  lions, 
tigers,  dragons,  and  other  creatures  of  a distorted 
imagination,  all  from  the  kilns  of  the  porcelain 
manufacturer,  are  ornaments  suggested  by  the  same 
wretched  taste,  which  has  peo|ued  the  gardeas  of 
Versailles  and  the  TuiUcries,  with  the  heroes  and  de- 
migods of  Greece  and  Home.  The  Imperial  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Yuen-min-yuen,  near  Fu-king,  occupying 
nearly  60,000  acres,  and  comprehending  thirty  separate 
palaces,  as  well  as  those  of  dc-bol,  beyond  the  Great 


labour,  are  soon  Unished,  and  sold  for  a trifle. 

3.  From  the  impressions  of  their  seals,  it  Is  pro-  2.  Priatiay. 
bable  that  the  Chinese  caught  the  first  idea  of  (he  art 
of  printing  ; an  art  said  to  be  known  to  them  more 
thw  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but,  like 
most  of  their  inventions,  still  in  Us  infancy.  It  is 
nothing  better  than  a clumsy  kind  of  stereotype,  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  few  of  (he  advantages  of  that 
ingenious  contrivance.  The  characters  to  be  printed, 
ore  first  drawn  by  u skilful  manager  of  hU  pencil,  on 
a sheet  of  thin  transparent  paper,  which,  when  dry,  is 
glued  on  a smooth  board.  It  is  then  delirered  to  the 
engraver,  who  scrapes  out  all  the  spaces  between  (lie 
strokes  of  the  letters,  which  are  thus  left  in  relief,  and 
(he  paper  is  carefully  washed  off.  Each  board  con- 
tains two  pages;  ink  more  fluid  than  that  used  in 
writing,  is  laid  on  with  a bard-brush,  a sheet  of  paper  is 
applied,  a softer  brush  is  passed  over  it,  and  an  impres- 
sion is  taken.  Four  or  five  can  be  thus  thrown  off 
without  renewing  the  ink.  The  sheets  when  printed, 
are  folded  back  and  form  two  pages.  A few  movable 
types  of  the  most  common  characters,  are  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely  used.  All  authors,  who  are  Mandarins, 
must  lay  their  works  before  the  Emperor,  who  orders 
the  Han^Un,  or  Royal  Society  of  Faking  to  examine 
the  manuscript,  and  if  approved,  it  is  printed  at  the 
expense  of  Government.  Sd-cheu-ffi,  on  the  great 
canal,  in  the  province  of  Kyang-nan,  is  a great  empo- 
rium for  books,  particularly  poetical  works ; but  there 
are  printing-c^cea  in  must  oi  the  la^  towns. 

3.  The  BoRarive  power*  of  the  Chinese  are  very  3.  nf*. 
great } and  It  may  be  fa  general  remarked,  that  those  chin«v. 
nations  which  are  least  remarkable  for  original  inven- 
tions, succeed  most  readily  in  arts  which  ore  merely 
imitative.  Id  Europe  this  has  been  said  of  the  Poles 
and  RusMons,  each  of  whom  have  a peculiar  aptitude 
at  seizing  the  accent  and  niceties  of  a foreign  language, 

(Barnett  s Poiamt,  330,)  and  the  skill  of  the  latter  in 
counterfriting  with  the  mjnutest  precision,  has  been 
shown  in  several  extraordinary  instances,  (Clarke's 


WuU,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Capital,  are  magnificent 
samples  of  the  Chinese  taste  and  skill,  well  deserving, 
from  their  xnognitude  and  constant  succession  of  beau- 
ties, the  adniimtion  of  Europeans  as  well  os  of  Natives. 
Msnufse-  Chinese  hare  little  to  boast  of  with  respect 

turct.  to  the  fine  arts,  their  skill  in  several  of  those  which 
are  more  mechanical,  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  In 
the  construction  and  use  of  fire-arms,  which  will  be 
noticed  when  their  military  force  is  described ; in 
printing  and  engraving ; in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  cotton  cloths,  and  especially  in  tbe'ir  earthen- 
ware ; they  appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  in  the 
two  last  still  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel  the  Europeans 
themselves. 


Travels,  i.  88.)  A Chinese  at  Canton,  who  had  never 
before  seen  a watch,  made  one  in  every  point  com- 
plete, except  in  the  main-spring;  they  are  therefore 
capable  of  imitaUag  our  machinery ; yet  they  have 
scarcely  any  thing  of  the  kind,  their  own  being  ex- 
tremely clumsy  and  simple.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  their  backwardness  in  this  respect,  arises  from 
discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  who 
are  not  willing  to  diminish  the  call  for  manual  labour. 

May  it  not  be  more  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the 
well-known  vanity  and  self-suffidency  of  the  nation  ; 
ever  willing  to  rate  its  own  skill  too  high,  and  averse 
to  the  intn^uction  of  any  thing  that  is  foreign? 

4.  The  Jews  are  the  l^st  silk  manufocturers  in  the  4.  Silk 


1.  Eogrer-  1.  Their  sculpture,  which  is  almost  all  in  low  relief, 
is  closely  allied  to  theartof  engraving;  an  art  probably 
of  great  antiquity  among  them,  from  their  constant 
use  of  seals  as  signatures  to  all  deeds  and  public  .locu- 
meats.  Their  works  of  this  kind  in  wood,  mothcr-of. 
pearl  and  ivory  are  known  to  every  one ; and  their 
hollow  spheres,  included  within  each  other,  are  often 
preserved  as  curiosities  in  public  collections.  Out  of 
one  solid  ball  of  ivory  they  will  car\'c  Imllow 

globes,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  all  movable  by  a 


£m|jirc,  ami  most  numerous  in  the  provinces  in  which  wanufsc- 
Rilk-^r(^^tn«  arc  rvorcti  > it  has  therefore  been  con-**”** 
jectiired.  that  the  art  of  weaving  silk  was  introduced 
by  Jew  ish  emigrants  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

This,  however,  is  very  inconsistent  with  ihc  lofty 
pretcDsiuiis  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  whoM;  bislorians 
speaks  of  l>rocades,  as  being  in  use  nearly  300  years 
before  our  era.  The  tjuautny  of  silk  now  produced 
iml  inanufacturt'tl  is  almost  beyond  calculation;  it 
forms  the  jtrincipal  article  of  clothing  for  the  rich  j 
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CHIN  A,  and  the  Province  of  Che-kyanjr,  between  the  twenty- 
^ seventh  and  thirty-first  p^Hcb  of  northern  latitude, 
is  the  country  from  which  the  finest,  softest,  and 
whitest  is  brought  I but  the  adjoinli^  Province  of 
Kyang-nan  has  the  greatest  number  of  weavers,  and 
all  articles  intended  for  the  Emperor's  use,  are  made 
there,  particularly  in  its  Capital,  Nan-king.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  Chinese  looms  are  said  to  be  more 
showy  than  subatantial}  their  brocades  are  embroi- 
dered with  gilt  paper,  and  are  therefore  soon  spoiled. 
Oauzes,  whether  flowered  or  plain,  are  the  roaaufac- 
tures  in  which  they  excel  j and  those  most  in  use,  are 
a strong  dull  satin,  called  <K-ngax-<se,and  a cloee,  grey 
tafl'ety,  which  washes  well,  and  is  suitable  for  drawers, 
linings,  &c.  The  JCyea-cAra,  spun  by  an  insect  some- 
what differing  from  the  silk-worm,  and  abounding  in 
the  Province  of  Nhan-tong,  furnishes  a thick  rough 
material,  resembling  drugget,  and  much  valued  by 
the  ('hinese.  The  silk  goods  exported  to  Europe,  are 
manufactured  in  or  near  Canton,  and  the  raw^  ma- 
terial is  brought  from  Kyang-nan. 

That  Province  also  produces  the  crown  cotton,  (Got- 
ifpium  religatUM,)  which  is  manufactured  into  nan- 
keens] particularly  |in  the  city  of  Non-king,  whence 
the  name  of  those  cotton  cloths  U derived. 

Narrow,  stout,  and  fine  linens  are  manufiictured  at 
Nan-king  and  in  FO-kyen ; they  are  called  Ko-pd  by 
the  natives,  and  Nuna  by  the  Portuguese. 

Paper  is  another  article  of  which  the  Chinese  claim 
the  invention  •,  the  first  having  been  made  from  the 
bark  of  a tree,  (Morut pap^rir^a,)  and  old  linen,  by 
Tsail-lun,  a Mandarin  who  flourished  about  a century 
and  a half  before  Christ.  The  bark  of  that  tree,  and 
the  Kd’Ch’hu,  hemp,  nettles,  straw,  the  coccoons  of 
the  silk-worm,  cotton,  rags,  and  the  fibres  of  tJie  bam- 
boo are  the  materials  now  used  { from  the  second  of 
these,  the  roost  common  sort  it  made  j whence  kd~chd 
has  b<^me  the  usual  term  for  paper.  The  inner  bark 
of  the  bamboo,  after  maceration  in  water,  is  reduced 
to  a paste  by  boding  and  bruising  in  a mortar ; it  it 
then  spread  out,  on  frames  of  fine  bamboo  threads,  and 
formed  into  sheets  of  various  lengths,  from  three  to 
ten  feet.  The  whitest,  softest,  and  most  durable  is 
mode  from  cotton  rags.  A rixe,  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  parts  water,  three  isinglass,  and  one  alum,  is 
u^  to  prevent  the  ink  from  running ; but  it  makes 
the  paper  mure  liable  to  tear,  or  be  injured  by  damp 
and  worms.  A strong  rose-coloured  transparent  paper 
is  used  in  the  windows  at  P6-king,  as  a substitute  for 
glass.  This  kind  is  brous^t  from  Corea. 

That  Peninsula  is  al.so  haid  to  be  the  country  where 
the  Chinese  learned  the  secret  of  preparing  their  ex- 
eellent  ink  now  so  universally  used  by  our  artists  under 
the  name  of  Indian  Ink.  It  was  not  brought  to  per- 
fection till  the  ninth  century ; aod  is  made  of  the  soot 
deposited  by  tbe  smoke  of  pines  or  oiL  This  is  formed 
into  a paste  by  a strong  solution  of  isinglass,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  musk,  to  correct  the  smelL  Isin- 
glass prepared  from  asses-skin  and  the  soot  of  lamps, 
which  is  the  lightest  kind,  make  tbe  best  ink ) 
Hwei-chefi-fil,  near  the  south-eastern  boundary  of 
Kyaitg-oao,  la  the  place  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  A smooth  shining  fracture,  clear 
black  colour,  aod  readiness  of  solution  are  the  quali- 
ties which  show  the  lok  to  be  goodj  and,  if  acciden- 
tally injured  by  moisture,  it  should  be  dri^  gradually 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  cracking. 


Tbe  delicate  painting-brushes,  called  Camers  hair-  CHINA, 
pencils,  were  probably  invented  by  the  Chinese.  The 
ftir  of  rabbits  is  that  of  which  they  are  generally  Hair 
made,  and  to  the  natives  of  China,  they  are  as  indis- 
pensmble  as  pens  to  us.  They  are  held  between  the 
thumb  and  two  first  fingers,  the  point  of  the  pencil 
being  kept  about  an  inch  beyond  ^e  little  finger. 

Almoet  all  trades  are  itinerant  in  China,  and  the  tools 
commonly  used  are  few,  clumsy,  and  unserviceable. 

The  barbers  are  most  active  j shaving  tbe  whole  face, 
extirpating  bristles  from  the  nostrils,  adjusting  the  eye- 
brows, and  plaiting  tbe  only  lock  which  the  Tdtirs 
will  allow  their  Chinese  subjects  to  retain.  Carpen- 
ters aod  tailors  also  ply  in  the  streets  j but  j^ranoers  VsraUbes. 
always  work  in  shops,  and  even  keep  their  windows 
shut  as  if  to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  their  art.  The 
Japanese  were  the  inventors  of  it,  and  their  neighbours 
on  the  continent  ha\'c  never  been  able  to  rival  their 
skilL  The  articles  varnished  are  either  made  of  posie- 
board,  (papier  maeh/,)  or  thin  wood ; black  aod  red  are 
tbe  fhvourite  colours  ; and  the  best  workmanship  is 
that  of  Kyang-non.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  Canton  ; 
probably  because  tbe  great  demand  at  the  latter  place 
causes  the  work  to  be  too  much  hurried.  Great  care  is 
XMCCSsary  to  preserve  the  goods  from  dust,  while  still 
moist,  a^  not  to  dry  them  too  rapidly. 

Extreme  indigence  is  tbe  lot  of  thousands,  and 
bej^rs  abound ; but  charity  is  not  a virtue  much 
practised  in  China ; a thimbleful  of  rice  is  all  that  a 
beggar  can  hope  to  obtain.  The  tradesmen,  however, 
have  associations  like  our  benefit  societies,  or  clubs, 
for  the  relief  of  their  distressed  brethren. 

Tbe  fishcriuen,  a most  numerous  class,  are  generally  Fbbermvu. 
in  a very  wretched  condition,  perhaps  from  living 
entirely  on  fish  and  ducks,  tlioagh  they  have  some 
vegetable  food,  for  they  raise  onions,  garlic,  &c.  on 
rafts  of  bamboo,  covered  with  beds  of  earth.  They 
allure  fish  at  night  by  lights,  as  is  done  elsewhere; 
but  their  most  singular  method  of  fishing  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a tame  water-fowl,  oftbecorvomnt  tribe, 

(perhaps  tbe  Peliranus  aguitut,  or  Man  of  war.)  These 
birds  are  carried  out  on  rafts,  and  have  a ring  round 
their  necks  which  serves  for  tbe  double  purpose  ot 
bringing  them  back,  by  means  of  a string,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  swallowing  the  fish  they  have 
seised.  After  a certain  time  the  ring  is  removc<l,  and 
the  bird  is  allowed  to  provide  for  himself.  Their  ducks 
also  are  so  well  trained,  that  they  return  to  tbe  boats 
on  bearing  their  roaster  whistle. 

But  of  all  the  manufactures  for  which  the  Chinese  Pottery, 
have  been  celebrated,  their  earthen-ware  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable.  Its  peculiar  excellence  made  it  long 
an  import  of  considerable  value,  gave  its  name  to  the 
finer  kinds  of  pottery  among  ourselves,  and  rendered 
it  a favourite  article  of  luxury  in  the  Courts  of  Central 
and  Western  Asia,  long  before  China  was  known  to 
Europe. 

Tlwtr  materials  ihcTnjwilvcs,  and  the  care  with  which  Porcelain, 
they  ore  cleansed  and  prepared,  arc  the  real  causes  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  over  tlmt  of 
most  European  manufiicturers.  Tbe  forms  of  their  in- 
vention, though  not  always  inelegant,  have  neither  the 
lightness,  vanetr,  nor  beautiful  outline  of  the  Grecian 
vases ; and  their  designsare  wretched  when  coui]>arcd 
with  thoae  of  European  artists,  either  ancient  or 
modem.  The  two  sorts  of  earth  which  are  most  used 
in.  the  formation  of  their  porcelain,  are  called  koo-liag 
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CHINA,  and  p^‘tun~Ui ; the  6rat,  n kind  of  toap^Btona 

with  a small  proportion  of  mica ; the  other  a gnntit 
in  which  quartz  greully  prcdominntea.  The  whitest 
pieces  of  each  are  always  preferred.  The 
a reduced  to  powder,  thrown  into  a Tesse)  6all  of 
water,  well  Btiried  up  and  then  left  to  settle.  A thick 
cream  rises,  which  is  skimmed  off  and  poured  into 
another  Teasel  filled  with  water.  This  process  is  re- 
peated till  the  cream  ccoscs  to  risej  and  that  thrown 
into  the  second  vessel  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched, 
till  a crust  is  deposited  below,  and  the  water  above  is 
quite  clear.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  dried  in  moulds, 
and,  before  it  is  completely  hardened,  is  cat  into  cakes, 
havings  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a brick,  which  are 
sold  in  the  market  fw  so  much  per  hundred.  The 
koifling  receives  its  name  from  a hill  near  King'-t£' 
chin,  where  it  is  found  in  large  masses  under  a stratum 
of  r^  earth.  It  is  subjected  to  the  process  just  de- 
scribed, and  is  formed  into  cakes  like  those  of  the  pi^ 
For  the  purpose  of  making  porcelain,  these 
earths  are  mixed  together  in  different  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fineness  required  ] for  the 
best  sort  in  eqoal  quantities  } for  the  second  best, 
four  parts  of  hto^Ung  are  added  to  six  of  pf -MM-tse  ; 
and  for  the  worst  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the 
latter.  A greasy  kind  of  chalk,  called  Htca^shi,  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  kao-Ungt  alter  having  bm 
prepared  in  a similar  manner;  the  porcelain  thus 
made  is  whiter  and  more  trshsparent,  but  more  brittle 
and  e^^nsive  than  the  other.  a kind  of  gyp- 

sum, is  likewise  sometimes  used ; but  it  is  not  so  hard 
and  teoadooa  as  kao^iing. 

The  mixture  when  properly  worked  up,  is  thrown 
into  a pit,  well  paved  and  plastered  with  a hard 
cement ; it  is  then  trodden  down  till  it  has  acquired  a 
sufficient  consistency.  From  this  mass  portions  are 
taken  and  spread  upon  Urge  slates,  on  which  they  ar« 
rolled  and  kneaded  till  every  vacuity  and  rough  sub- 
stance has  been  completely  reoMved.  The  vessel  is 
then  formed,  if  spherical  or  cylindrical,  by  a wheel ; 
and  is  delivered  to  a second  workman,  wlm  adds  the 
rims,  feet,  and  other  ornaments ; a third  shapes  it  on 
a mould,  a fourth  pares  its  ed^,  and  afUr  passing 
through  twelve  or  more  hands,  it  is  at  length  fit  for 
the  foniace.  Figures  in  relief,  spouts,  bandies,  &c. 
nre  not  formed  at  the  some  time  as  the  vessel,  but 
cemented  on  when  nearly  dry ; the  seams  being  so 
nicely  pared  and  smoothed  as  not  to  appear  at  all. 
%\lien  sufficiently  hardened,  the  vessel  U given  to  the 
painters,  each  m whom  has  bit  peculiar  province ; one 
to  trace  circles  round  the  edges,  another  to  draw  the 
landscape,  a third  to  sketch  the  figures,  and  so  on  till 
the  last  applies  the  colours.  Each  piece  is  then  put 
into  a separsyte  ease,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
strewed  e bed  of  1^  sand,  covered  with  a Uyer  of 
powdered  koo-Umg.  These  cases  are  next  placed  in 
the  furnace,  resting  on  a fioor  of  coarse  sand,  and 
pQied  one  upon  the  other;  first,  those  containing  the 
coarser  wares,  then  the  finer,  and  lastly,  the  finest  in- 
grain and  colouring,  which  are  nearest  to  the  mouth 
of  the  oven.  Just  room  enough  is  left  between  the 
piUa  to  allow  a passage  for  the  flame ; but  as  they 
have  DO  nseans  of  regulating  the  heat,  it  often  happens 
that  ^ whale  is  spoiled  and  converted  into  a shapeless 
mass.  The  esses  are  put  into  the  furnace  and  removed, 
when  necessary,  by  means  of  akind  of  iron  ladle,  with 
a long  wooden  handle, 


Porcelain  it  called  7«r-/tri  by  the  Chinese;  and  CHINA. 
King-te-cbia,  a village  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Po- 
yang-hu,  in  the  Province  of  Kyang-si,  is  the  place  at 
which  the  finest  China-ware  is  made.  This  is  exclu- 
sively reserved  for  (he  Emperor.  Blue  and  white  are 
the  ordinary  colours  ; red  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
and  expensive  ; and  gilt  fipires  on  a black  ground  are 
in  great  request.  The  gilding  is  formed  by  mixing 
gold-dust,  water,  and  sugar,  well  together  ; and  it  is 
laid  on  by  a hair  pencil  first  dip|»^  in  clear  gum- 
water,  and  afterwards  into  this  mixture.  When  the 
vessel  has  been  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  the  gilding  is 
polished  with  fine-grained  moistened  sand. 

A light  brown  clay  is  also  much  used  for  makiiig  Comnum 
brown  carlben-ware,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel,  as  esrthea- 
well  os  in  porcelain.  Jars  and  vases  of  every  size,  '*^*’^* 
pots,  cups,  lamps,  and  spoons,  &c.  nuide  of  this  ma- 
teriid  ore  sold  for  a very  smoU  price.  Fuller’s-eorth 
is  used  for  making  water  coolers,  and  another  kind  of 
cUy  for  vessels  which  are  believed  to  improve  the 
taste  of  the  food  cooked  in  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  their  porcelain, 
the  Chinese  know  scarcely  any  thing  about  the  art  of 
making  glass.  Their  mirrors  are  metallic;  a compound,  gIms. 
it  is  said,  of  rinc  and  copper.  It  is  dubious  whether 
there  Is  a single  glass-house  in  the  whole  Empire,  or 
any  place  at  which  that  beautiful  and  useful  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  except  Canton  ; and  nothing  more 
is  done  even  there  than  the  melting  down  old  glass, 
and  blowing  or  moulding  it  into  a new  form. 

The  abundance  of  natural  resoureca  possessed  by  Nfttnn.1  re- 
China  is  manifest  from  its  diversity  of  climate,  soil,  sotuvea. 
and  level,  which  together  with  several  of  its  most 
nnnarkable  vegetables  and  minerals,  were  roentioasd 
in  the  account  of  each  of  its  Provinces  given  above.  It 
will  be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enlar^  upon  any  of 
them  here,  except  such  as  have  not  Men  previously 
noticed,  or  more  paiticolarly  belong  to  this  head. 

Among  the  minerals,  the  white  copper  of  Yun-nan  Mioprait. 
should  he  noticed  as  one  of  the  more  rare  kinds.  It  Wuite 
isnaturally  brittle,  but  is  rendered  dnctile  by  a mixture  comr- 
of  zinc.  It  it  perhaps  the  grey  copper  of  Professor 
Jamieson.  Coal  is  zkoC  uncommon,  and  collieries  are  Cotl. 
numerous,  particularly  near  Canton.  They  arc  worked 
by  levels  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  llie  coals  are 
charred  at  the  pit,  pounded,  mixed  with  earth  and 
formed  into  cakes  in  tlie  shape  of  bricks.  Stones  also  MuUs. 
are  hewn  and  shaped  in  the  quarry,  before  they  are 
severed  from  the  native  rock,  as  was  sometimes  done 
by  the  Greeks,  llie  torrents  descending  from  the 
mountains  eff  Yun-nan,  KweT-cheu,  and  Shen-sl  wash 
down  stones  which  yield  an  agreeable  sound,  and  arc  Musics 
used  for  making  musical  instruments.  The  stone  called  stoecs. 

Y'u  is  most  esteemed.  It  varies  in  colour  from  the  Yo. 
hue  of  whey  to  that  of  a cinder,  passing  through  all 
the  different  shades  of  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  green. 

That  which  Is  of  a greenish  white  colour  U most 
valued.  It  has  been  erroneously  called  Chinese  Jade, 

Nephrite,  or  Prebnite,  but  is  probably  undetermined, 
and  nearly  allied  to  axc-stoiie.  Some  pieces  of  it  ore 
three  feet  long,  and  a foot  and  a half  broad.  Mar- 
vellous stories  arc  told  of  their  hardness  and  pon- 
derosity. Another  kind  resembling  agate,  and  called 
ox-fai-stone,  is  not  so  hard  or  heavy,  and  is  found  In 
smaller  masses.  U is  perhaps  pyritous. 

The  course  of  the  rivers  in  China,  as  in  other  eutu-  Rocha 
tries,  points  out  the  position  of  the  hilly  regions ; and 
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CHINA,  the  sources  of  the  Whaog>ho  and  Yang«taS*k)Aiigi 
in  the  mountains  of  TdUrjr,  show  that  the  whole  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  forms  a part  of  the  eastern  decU> 
vity  of  that  central  ridge  which  is  apparently  the 
most  elevated  level  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
heights,  therefore,  which  are  nearest  that  culminating 
point  must  be  the  boldest,  most  rugged,  and  least 
productive  ; and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  bills  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  China  are 
rocky  and  barren,  while  the  more  southern  ridges, 
in  Ho>nan,  Kwang-tong,  and  Fb*kycn,  ore  richly 
wooded.  Granite  and  lime-stone  are  the  roost  common 
rocks ; and  no  traces  of  volcanoes,  either  active  or 
extinct,  have  yet  been  found  on  the  main  land,  though 
there  ore  many  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

■^'*’***-  China  produces  all  the  European  fruits,  but  some 

of  them  do  not  succeed  well ; the  apples,  grapes,  and 
pomegranatesarc  very  indifferent ; olives,  though  abun- 
dant are  gathered  fur  eating,  but  not  for  making  oil; 
a wild  apricot,  however,  which  flourishes  in  bleak 
tracts  and  a barren  soil,  is  much  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  oil  U expressed  from  the  kernels,  and  the 
stones  are  consumed  as  fuel.  There  are  lemons  no 
bigger  than  walnuts,  and  large  oranges  with  nn  almost 
solid  pulp,  which  arc  valued  for  culinary  and  medical 
preparations.  The  southern  Provinces  are  warm 


the  southernProvioces,  has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  CHINA. 

to  naturalize  it  in  Europe,  and  has  long  since  disap- 

peered  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  where  we  know  from 

the  faithful  descriptions  of  Dioscorides,  (ii.  128,)  and 

Herodotus,  it  was  once  so  universally  cultivated.  A 

kind  of  Begonia,  called  Hof-tong,  resemblingthe  peach-  Hy>taag. 

blossom  in  colour,  is  a favourite  subject  with  Che 

painters  end  poets  of  China.  It  has  dark  green  leaves 

and  purple  branches,  from  the  extremities  of  which 

its  buds  come  out  in  clusters.  The  yV-hying-hwii,  or  Ysy-bSsog- 

night-smelling  flower,  (Pergularia  odoraiistimay)  is  a «ha. 

trailing  plant,  the  slender  branches  of  which  must 

be  train^  on  a frame.  Its  greenish  yellow  blossoms 

emit  a most  fragrant  and  powerful  odour  in  the 

night ; and  it  is  so  highly  valued,  that  a fine  plant 

will  sometimes  sell  for  nearly  ten  guineas,  but  it  is 

too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  P£-king.  Of  all  the 

medical  plants  in  request  among  the  Chinese,  none 

has  obtained  such  universal  repute  as  the  Jui-seng.  Giaseaf. 

The  mountain  forests  of  Eastern  Tdtary  are  the  place  Puuuc 

of  Its  native  growth ; and,  in  1*00, 10,000  soldiers  were 

employed  for  six  months  in  collecting  it  for  the  Em- 

peror,  whose  sole  property  it  is.  Father  Jartoux 

gave  so  good  a description  of  it  in  the  Leltres  Edi~ 

/Mitfcr,  that  Lofilau,  another  Jesuit,  recognised  it  in 
the  woods  of  Canada,  in  1745,  and  it  has  since  that 


enough  for  most  tropical  productions,  so  that  the  pro- 
duce bothof  cold  and  hot  climates  is  indigenous  in  China, 
and  it  has  also  many  fruits  and  veget^les  peculiar  to 
Le-tdiee.  itself.  Such  ore  the  Li-chi  {Dimocarput  liichi)  already 
mentioned  ; the  Long^yan,  Dragon’s  eye,  {Dimocarpu* 
longatt)  ffudng-pi,  (CooAria  punctata,)  &c.  The  second 
Utnrt  and  juicy,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  X.i-cAi, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  Htedng^pi  is  like 
an  unripe  gooseberry.  The  Shi^Ue  {Diospyrut  kaki) 
called  when  dried,  is  said  to  taste  like  a fig, 

but  is  a kind  of  date-plum.  The  Lui-kyo  {Trapa  bi> 
cbrnii)  is  the  fruit,  or  root,  of  a water  plant,  which 
has  a peculiar  taste,  and  is  used  in  soup,  or  m^e  into 
a cake  with  honey.  Pi-Ui,  used  as  a cooling  diet  for 
invalids,  is  the  bulb  of  the  Trapa  naiant,  A species  of 
Chertopodium  {Beta)  is  said  to  afford  much  nutritive 
food ; its  roots  and  stem  being  dried  and  pulverized 
are  made  into  cakes,  and  used  as  bread,  while  its 
leaves  are  either  boiled  or  dressed  as  sallad. 

Vegeublcs  'Phe  Pe-Uai,  or  white  herb,  a kind  of  mustard,  ($i- 
Pe-uy.  „„pi^  hrassicaia,)  is  cultivated  in  large  fields,  and  eaten 
either  fresh  or  ptcklcd,  like  the  German  5aaer-krau/. 
Scarcely  a lake  or  morass  in  the  Empire  but  produces 
Uen.whs,  the  beautiful  water-lily,  colled  SelumUum  by  our 
Nduen-  Botanists,  and  Lycn^htca  by  the  Chinese.  Its  seeds, 
roost  agreeable  to  the  palate,  but  least  digestible 
when  green,  arc  as  favourite  articles  uf  diet  with  the 
Chinese,  as  they  were  with  the  Egyptians  of  oldj 
for  it  is  the  Cyamui  or  Eg>-ptian  bean  celebrated 
by  Herodotus,  (u.  O'i,)  .Strabo,  (xvil.  1.  sec.  15,)  and 
Xhcopbrnslui:,  (IV.  lt>.)  singular  seed-vessel,  and 
shield-formed  lca%  es  width  fold  up  at  night  like  an 
Indian  scrct'ii,  figure  on  most  of  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures j and  the  whole  plant,  under  the  names  of  iSiri- 
4^11,  Camala,  ond  116-/6,  is  consecrated  in  the  Hindh 
and  Chinese  Mythologies.  The  rout,  os  nutritive  and 
pleasant  at  the  bean,  is  sometimes  pickled  and  eaten 
with  rice,  at  others  groond  into  flour  and  beat  up 
w ith  milk  into  a sort  of  batty  pitdding.  litis  remark- 
able plant,  which  adorns  ev'vryditch  and  pool  in  China, 
rcsbtiog  equally  the  cold  of  the  northera  and  heat  of 


time  been  imported  into  China  by  our  merchants* 

According  to  the  Chinese  practitioners,  this  plant  is 
a sort  of  panacea,  and  an  infallible  remedy  for  diar- 
ihrna,  palsy,  and  convulsions  ; it  is  therefore  naturally 
on  cssenti^  ingredient  in  the  immortal  beverage  dis- 
pensed by  the  Priests  of  Lao-tse  ; but  the  European 
physicians  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  its  vir- 
tues, and  have  never  admitted  it  into  their  list  of  the 
Materia  Afedica,  though  it  is  well  known  at  on  umbel- 
liferous plant,  and  called  Panax  quinqu^oUa  by  modern 
Botanists. 

Among  the  trees  peculiar  to  China,  the  following  TVm  pe- 
deserve  particular  notice ; the  Tye-fi-iRi/,  or  iron-wood,  1^." 
(Boryjryhim,  Lour.)  used  for  making  oncbor-sCocks ; 
the  Nan-mu,  or  cedar  {P'mus  oedrtw)  used  for  beams  Nae-moo. 
and  pillars ; the  Lo-ya-song,  (Laris^)  a deciduous  pine, 
the  timber  of  which  is  said  to  abound  in  a very  acrid 
resin;  and  the  Syang,  or  chestnut  {Castanea,)  of  which 
the  husks  contain  much  of  the  tanning  principle,  and 
are  therefore  useful  for  fixing  colours,  while  the  fruit 
serves  os  food  for  pigs.  The  Long-ju-tsu  is  useil  for  Luof-ju- 
houschold  furniture,  and  yields  a fruit,  which  when 
boiled  to  a jelly  is  applied  as  a preveolive  i^inst 
chilblains.  The  U-leyeu-mu,  or  tollow-tree,  Oo-koo- 

gia  sefrj/irfl,)  bos  bright  red,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
bears  a fruit,  of  which  the  ]>ulp  nearly  resembles 
tallow  in  smell  and  colour;  it  must,  howeA’er,  be 
softened  by  linseed  oil,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a proper 
consistence  for  making  candles.  There  are  likewise 
two  plants  on  which  wax  Is  deposited  by  insects ; the 
one  a shrub  flourishing  in  a dry  rocky  soil,  called  Kan- 
la-shU,  (dry  wax-tree)  by  the  Chinese,  the  other  a tree 
which  requires  moisture,  named  by  them  Shu;i-la^shi^, 

(moist  wax-tree.)  The  wax  of  the  former  is  white, 
lining,  and  pellucid,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Chinese 
to  heal  and  invigorate.  The  T(n^**f**»  (Tlryandra  cor-  Toag-ihoo. 
data)  yields  an  oil,  which,  when  properly  purified,  is 
called  Meng-yed,  oil  of  wood,  and  is  used  in  painting. 

The  Tsi-sAA,  or  vamlih-tree,  (jfugia  Sinensis,)  exudes,  TMtheo. 
from  incisloii#  in  its  trunk,  a red  acrid  gum,  a solution 
of  which  forms  the  far-fiuned  voruisU  of  the  Chinese. 
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CHINA.  The  trees  are  let  for  the  seasoo  at  the  rate  of  three- 
Mnce  per  foot,  and  the  gum-^tberer  must  be  care* 
niUy  protected  against  iU  pernicious  elUuvia.  T$e*tan, 
or  rose-wood,  is  dark  red,  fragrant,  and  much  used 
for  furniture,  as  it  requires  no  Tarnish. 

The  Chaiuf,  or  enmphor-tree,  {Launu  Camphora,) 
grows  to  a large  sisc.  lu  young  shoots,  when  boiled 
and  strained,  yield  eampbor,  which  is  purified  by 
being  laid  on  beds  of  pulverized  earth,  and  then 
exposed  to  a moderate  heat.  The  bamboo-cane,  which 
forms  so  eluant  an  omameot  in  tbe  landscapes  on  the 
Chinese  screens  and  carthcn*ware,  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
ornamental  and  from  the  numberless  variety  of  pur- 
poses to  which  it  can  be  applied,  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
though  not  peculiar  to  China.  Its  tender  shoots  are 
brought  to  table,  its  fibres  used  as  the  wick  of  candles, 
its  macerated  wood  is  converted  into  paper,  and  its 
stems  servo  for  almost  every  object  of  the  carpenter, 
wheelwright,  and  cabinet-maker. 

But  the  vegetable  production  which  is  now  most 
peculiarly  tbe  exclusive  property  of  China,  is  Tea.  The 
shrub,  from  the  leaves  of  which  this  beverage  is  pre- 
pared, is  considered  by  some  writers  as  a native  of  the 
mountainous  tracts  between  the  Berman  and  Chinese 
Empires  •,  but  it  has  long  been  naturalised  in  tbe 
latter  ^ and  the  art  of  drying  and  preparing  Its  leaves, 
seems  to  have  indiaputedly  originated  with  the  Chinese. 
Tbe  plant  is  by  them  called  Ch'ha,  and,  in  some 
dialects,  CM  or  Tke,  whence  its  European  names  have 
been  borrowed.  Yun-nan  and  Sh-chwen  in  the  south 
and  west;  Hfr-kwang  and  Kyong-nan  in  the  centre  ; 
and  Che-kyang,  with  rd-kyen  on  tbe  south-eastern  side 
of  the  Empire,  arc  the  Provinces  in  which  it  is  raised 
in  the  greatest  quantities.  The  green  teas, 
are  brought  ehie^  from  Kyang-nan  j the  black,  (rd-»,) 
or  boheas,  from  F6-kyen,  called  the  Bohea  country  by 
the  Supra-cargoes  at  Canton.  Osbeck,  however,  con- 
jectured, and  the  Chinese  affirm,  that  the  difference 
between  those  kinds  of  tea  Is  occasioned  entirely  by  a 
difference  of  soil  and  preparation,  llie  flavour  and 
quality  appear  to  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf,  rather 
titan  upon  any  specific  difference  in  the  plants  ; and  in 
fact  tbe  distinctions  between  the  Bifhm  ami  I "tridu,  esta- 
blished by  Linnwus,  are  so  trifling  and  liable  to  variation, 
that  they  have  been  disregarded  by  many  Botanists. 

China  has  scarcely  any  animals  which  ore  not 
common  to  other  countries,  except  wc  give  credit  to 
a work  on  Natural  Jiistory,  publi.^hcd  by  authority  of 
K'hang'bi,  in  which  gigantic  rats,  scaly  tigers,  and 
dragons,  the  favourite  emblem  of  power  and  majesty, 
are  described  and  figured.  It  must  not,  however,  from 
thence  be  inferred,  that  their  voluminous  works  on 
Natural  History  are  a mere  tissue  of  fables.  Their 
figures  and  descriptions  are  generally  respectable)  and 
the  account  of  the  Mi  or  Chinese  tapir,  extracted  by 
M.  Rfmxsai,  (/ovni.  Adat.  iv.  163,)  from  the  Pea- 
Uao^kang-tnu,  shews  that  some  useful  information  may 
be  obtained  from  such  works.  The  description,  in- 
,deed,  and  figure  would  perhaps  have  been  deemed 
* creatures  of  the  author's  inv'ention,  had  not  the  animal 

2|»rcsentcd  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Peninsula  of 
alacca.  Tbe  musk-deer  is  among  the  valuable  qua- 
drupeds which  China  possesses  j its  buffaloes  arc 
usually  grey  instead  of  black  ; and  its  pigs  so  cleanly, 
as  to  be  pctled  in  the  house  as  domestic  favourites. 

The  a kind  of  hawk,  found  only  in  Sben- 

gf,  is  called  the  king  of  birds,  and  is  reserved  for  the 
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Emperor's  exclusive  use.  Small  birds  of  beautiful  CHINA, 
plumage  and  water-fowls  abound,  among  which  the 
filandarin  duck,  {Amu  gaUriculata)  merits  particular 
notice  on  account  of  its  singular  beauty,  and  the  value 
set  u|MO  it  by  the  Great.  Tbe  e^s  of  ducks,  a 
favourite  article  of  diet,  are  hatched  in  aond-batbs, 
as  the  Egyptiaos  hatched  chickens  in  ovens. 

Besides  the  fish  common  in  Europe,  tbe  Chinese  Tisbrs. 
bavemaoy  unknown  to  us  ; as  the  or  fish  Sbo-kca- 

in  armour,  (Tetrodon,)  which  tastes  like  veal,  and  is 
covered  with  spines  i a kind  of  cod,  caught  and  salted 
on  the  shores  of  Fd-kyen ; Hai-teng,  an  unpalatable  Ily-seag. 
kind  of  blubber,  (jl/rdura,)  which  Is  eaten  by  tbe 
common  people  ; and  or  gold-fish,  {Cgprinut  Kio-yu. 

auraius,)  a constant  ornament  in  the  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs in  their  pleasure-grounds.  I'he  Pi-tus-ya,  ofPee-moo- 
wbich  absurd  t^es  are  told,  is  a kind  of  flai-fltli,  and 
the  Ming-fu-tfUf  or  bright  belly,  is  a MoUutcum,  pro-  Miay-foo- 
bably  one  of  the  Po/ypur  tribe.  yn. 

The  splendid  butterflies,  and  multitudes  of  singular  Inscvti. 
insects  peculiar  to  China,  are  well  known  as  favourite 
subjects  of  tbe  Chinese  artists  ; but  that  country  baa 
one  insect  not  so  commonly  known,  which  produces 
a substance  called  (I.  e.  nests  filled  with 

eggs,)  which  has  all  tbe  appearance  of  a gall-nut,  and 
is  filled  with  a flue  and  exquisitively  bitter  powder. 

(Grosier,  in.  409.) 

The  valuable  productions  of  their  soil,  together  with  Trade, 
the  many  arts  and  manufactures  successfully  carried 
on  by  tbe  Chinese,  furnish  materials  for  an  extensive 
commerce  \ but  foreign  trade  receives  no  support  from 
tbe  Government,  it  is  barely  tolerated,  for  it  is  always 
at  variance  with  that  jealous  policy  which  draws  a line 
of  perpetc^  demargatlnn  between  China  and  the  rest 
of  Urn  world.  Internal  commerce,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  excites  no  apprehension  of  a dangerous  rivalry, 
is  not  an  object  of  distrust,  but  has  met  with  some 
encouragement.  The  inland  navigation,  which  is  the  NsriyaUon 
channel  by  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously  carried 
on,  has  ^cn  carefully  improved,  so  that  tbe  whole 
distance  from  Canton  to  Fe-king,  an  interval  of  nearly 
seventeen  degrees,  and  considerably  more  than  1000 
miles,  can,  with  the  exception  of  one  day’s  journey, 
be  travelled  by  water.  In  tbe  construction  and  Hosts, 
management  of  their  boats  tbe  Chinese  show  much 
ingenuity  ) those  designed  for  pleasure  or  parade  are 
highly  ornamented,  os  well  as  light  and  elegant  in  their 
forms.  A projecting  gang-way  of  broad  planks,  on 
each  side,  serves  as  a deck,  on  which  the  sailors  can 
maneeuvre  the  vessel  without  incommoding  the  passen- 
gers ; and  the  large  oars  of  bamboo,  at  the  stem  or 
near  the  bow,  by  which  the  boat  is  impelled  against 
a contrary  wind  and  current,  are  so  well  managed,  as 
never  to  interfere  with  those  of  other  boats  passing 
close  by  them,  in  the  same  or  on  opposite  direction. 

But  it  is  only  in  their  rivers  and  canals  that  the  Skips  aod 
Chinese  are  good  sailors;  at  sea  they  arc  awkward, • 
unskilful,  and  cowardly;  ond  their  sbi|is  ore  as  ill-con- 
structed,  as  their  seamen  are  clumsy  in  managing  them : 
the  long  voyages,  therefore,  of  which  their  historians 
speak,  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  excursions 
In  the  eastern  Archipelago,  magnified  by  Chinese  bom- 
bast and  exaggeration.  When  at  sea  they  keep  x»o 
reckoning,  and  steer  from  (mint  to  point,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  did,  never,  voluntarily,  losing  sight  of 
land.  Their  compass  is  so  imperfect,  os  to  be  of  little 
\i6c,  and  is,  therefore,  rarely  looked  at.  Tbe  diicoverj 
4 <i 
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CHINA,  of  th*t  peculUr  property  of  the  roe^etj  by  which  it 
causes  the  nee<He  to  point  northward,  hae  indeed  been 
ascribed  to  the  Chinete;  but  if  they  were  the  Inventors 
of  the  mariner  s compass,  they  have  been  no  improvers 
of  it.  Their  instrument  is  a shallow  circtilar  box  ot 
a foot,  or  a foot  and  a half,  in  diameter,  with  a central 
cavity  of  a few  inches  in  circumference,  just  la^ 
enough  to  allow  for  the  vibration  of  the  needle,  which 
Is  not  an  inch  long,  and  traverses  to  fixed  points,  in* 
stead  of  being  attracted  to  the  card.  ITie  circle  which 
marks  the  quarters  of  the  heavens  Is  divided  into  eight 
points,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three.  Beyond 
this  there  are  many  more,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
concentric  circles  on  the  margin  of  the  box,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  the 
twenty-eight  lunar  mansions,  the  twenty-four  icasoiM, 
the  cycle  of  sixty  years,  (fomieti  by  the  combination  oi 
two  others,  one  of  ten,  and  tbe  other  of  twelve;)  cer- 
tain constellations  with  their  place  in  tbe  heavens  ; 
the  five  elements,  and  astrolo^cal  rules,  for  finding 
out  unlucky  days.  A shrine,  altar,  and  spiral  taper, 
kept  constantly  burning,  are  usually  placed  behind  tbe 
compass,  to  which  the  sailors  pay  a kind  of  adoration 

Janks.  Tlieirtroding  vesselscalled  Ch'hwA»,  (and  by  ns  Junk, 

from  the  Malay  word  are  so  ill-built,  and  unfit 

for  sea,  that  it  is  surprising  how  they  can  ever  reach  the 
Moluccas  and  New  Holland,  the  most  distant  voyages 
they  attempt.  With  a square  bow,no  keel  or  bow-sprit, 
thick  roasts  of  one  piece,  single  sails  of  bamboo-mat- 
ting, folded  like  a fu,  hnvy  and  uomanageable,  and  a 
movable  unsteady  rudder;  these  creecent-shap^  ves- 
sels adorned  with  dragoos'  mouths,  frightful  beads,  and 
goggle  c)*es,  are  almost  ungovernable  in  rough  wee- 
tber^  and  frequently  upset  from  press  of  sail ; for  their 
seamen  are  ofieo  too  lazy  or  too  cowardly  to  take  in  sail 
while  they  have  time;  not  being  wUling  to  climb  the 
shrouds,  and  press  the  folds  of  the  sails  do>vn  with 
their  fret,  when  the  vessel  labours.  Instead  of  pitch 
they  use  a compound  of  gum,  lime,  and  bamboo 
threads,  (called  loNg-yed,)  which  is  said  to  become  by 
exposure  to  salt  water,  hard  and  impervious  to  mois- 
ture. 'l*he  bold  Is  subdivided  by  thick  partitioos  well 
calked,  a preesntion  of  great  service  in  case  of  leaks. 
These  vessels  draw  little  water,  and  are  calculated  for 
aballow  seas.  They  sometimes  carry  as  much  as  1000 
ions ; but  from  900  to  600  is  their  usual  burden. 
They  have  occasionally  100  different  owners,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  birth  and  portion  of  tbe  vessel, 
In  which  his  goods  are  stowed,  and  (daevd  under  the 
charge  of  himself  or  one  of  his  family. 

Mosey.  The  circulating  medium  in  China  consists  either  of 
silver  or  copper ) the  former  in  bars  or  lumps,  which 
are  esttmattHl  by  weight,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
small  coin  cnlM  Uym.  Scales,  weights,  and  setssars 
are  necessary  for  every  payment ; the  quantity  of  alloy 
also  most  ^ ascertained,  especially  in  discharging 
debts  to  the  State,  which  will  receive  nothing  but  pure 
silver.  Tbe  (syra,  scarcely  worth  one-third  of  a 
fiirtbing,  is  a thin  round  piece  of  copper,  with  a square 
hole  in  the  middle,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
or  in  Chinese  on  one  side,  and  in  the  Manchcu  cha- 
racter and  lan?nage  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  coins 
weight  trn  ftn,  equivalent  to  one  tboosamlth  part  of 
an  ounce  (idAtl)  of  rilver,  and  is  alloyed  with  tulra- 
tfgae,  a compound  of  sine  or  iron,  lead,  bismuth,  and 
cop(>er,  which  renders  it  pale-coloured  and  brittle. 
The  payments  on  the  port  of  Goveremeni  are  made 


hi  sOver  or  copper,  according  as  either  happens  to  be  CHINA, 
wanted,  that  there  may  be  no  deficit  in  the  currency. 

Silver  coin  of  any  denomination  is  received  accord- 
ing to  its  intrinsic  value  ; and  Spanish  dollars  are  the 
sort  moat  current  amoog  the  European  merchants. 

The  authorized  rates  of  interest  are  os  high  as  thirty- 
six  percent,and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  may 
always  be  obtained.  Money-lending  is  a trade  well 
suited  to  the  genius  of  tbe  Chinese ; and  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  the  pawnbroker's 
business  is  better  understood,  or  more  exienMvely 
practised. 

All  the  Chinese  weights  and  measures  are  derived  Webrhis 
from  one  basis,  the  hwan^’-ehong  or  musical  reed,  and  sud  awa- 
the  number  of  grains  which  it  will  contain  ; and  oc- 
cording  to  their  philcksophical  writers,  each  denomina- 
tion, whether  of  weight  or  measure,  increases  accord- 
ing to  tbe  decimal  s^e ; but  this  appears  to  be  merely 
theoretical,  for  in  actual  practice  the  weights  and 
measures  used  in  different  proWnces  differ  consider- 
ably. Tbe  aathorized  standard  is  that  used  by  the 
Hti-pu  or  Board  of  Revenue  ; it  is  followed  in  tbe 
subjoined  Table,  excelling  where  any  deviation  from 
it  is  specified,  and  the  Malayan  or  Ifortugueae  names 
used  at  Canton,  are  given  as  well  as  tbe  Chinese  terms. 


1.  Long  DMtsore. 

1200  « I ftn. 

10  ftn  IB  I tsyva  or  nnnto. 

10  ttyen  ■■  1 ebl.cova^  or  enbU^Ud’iS  inchesal  Caatoa. 
10  chi  B 1 ch'bSag. 

10  eh'liAilf  B 1 ya. 

5 chi  B J pib 

300  nO  B IM  chliiA^  B 1 11  B .11  vtatute  milen  nearly. 

200  li  B ] to  or  degree  of  the  Meridian. 

Formerly  1 rhl  or  ntbU  b ]00  graina  f laced  rroMwlae  b tO 
iaclwa  aeariy,  bat  aow  I ehl  b lOO  mine  lengthwise  b |S§ 
iacbee  ; kcooe  the  modem  cabit  eseeew  the  one  used  formes^ 
by  fth  ; and  fomerly  1 16  b 250  U,  but  now  1 l4  b 200  lU 

9.  Sqoare  or  land  measure. 

1 king  B 100  (MIS. 

1 mea  b 240  pq  or  sqaare  paoca. 

1 fta  b 24  pH. 


3.  Geographical  and  Astronomical  measures. 

I koog  or  sifa  b 30  cO  or  dn^reet. 

1 to  B 00  ftn  or  mlaates. 

1 fin  B 60  chao  or  secoada. 

1 chao  B 60  ari  or  thirds,  Ac.  to  chin  or  sereaths. 


4.  Dry  metoare. 

I960  grmiis  b | ySu 

10  yO  B 1 L& 

10  h8  B 1 shiof. 

lO^sblng  B 1 lea. 

10  teu  B 1 be. 


6.  Weights. 

IM  fF^  - I cku. 

10  U,  caa  or  denier  » 1 fta,  kaadOn  or  condoria 
10  fto  B 1 tsyen  or  mas 

10  tsyen  b 24  cha  b 1 le&ng,  Uhil  or  oinea 


a A 


0 I 
0 2 
6 9 


As  tbe  Chinese  have  no  coin,  except  tbe  ioy^- 
infen,  the  value  of  an  article  is  estimated  accordti^ 
to  the  current  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver ; its  ordinary 
value,  therefore  is  oflixed  to  the  ounce  and  its  sub- 
divisions in  this  Table. 

The  external  trade  is  carried  on  principally  by  Cobudctoa 
foreigners  ; for  every  Chinese  who  obtains  permissioa 
to  go  abroad,  for  commercial  purposes,  is  obliged  to 
return  within  a limited  period,  and  is  treated  as  an 
outcast  if  he  exceeds  that  term.  Canton  is  the  only 
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CntNA.  plnc«  Inwhichimritime  commerce «xi*ts Co  anyexCent, 
being  the  only  port  open  to  Eoropcaos  | bat  a con> 
RtMaU.  siderablc  traffic  Is  kept  up  with  the  T4t&rs  and  Russians 
upon  the  northern  bounaanes.  Hie  former  give  horses 
in  exchange  for  coarse  tea  ; the  latter  used  to  despatch 
caravans  to  Pe>king  from  time  to  timc»  conformably 
with  the  treaty  concluded  at  Kyakhla  in  17^8,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  sexui  one  every  three 
years ; but  as  little  advantage  accrued  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  these  caravans,  they  were  discontinued 
by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  in  1709 ; since 
which  period  the  trade  at  Kyakbta  has  been  left 
entirely  to  private  traders,  and  has  rapidly  increased. 
Its  gross  annual  amount  in  1777,  was  calculated  at 
j£800,000. ; but  it  wns  not  so  high  in  the  preceding 
and  following  years.  The  trade  of  Tzumkhajtu,*the 
other  frontier  ports  established  by  the  same  treaty,  has 
cot  flourished,  as  the  road  to  it  lies  over  rugged  and 
almost  impassable  mountains.  Coarse  tea,  tobacco, 
blue  cottons,  a few  silks,  silk  thread  and  other  trifle.n 
arc  exchanged  there  for  cattle,  furs,  ordinary  cloths, 
&c. 

No  ships  can  be  equipped  for  a trading  voyage 
except  at  Canton,  and  Ling>po  or  Ninc*po, 

(Lim-po.)  They  set  soil  for  Japan  in  May  or  June, 
and  return  in  October;  carrying  out  rhubarb,  jin* 
•eng,  silks,  catgut,  sweet*smelling  woods,  leather, 
cloths,  and  sugar,  and  bringing  back  pearls,  gold, 
copper,  sword-bladcs,  paper,  and  japanned  ware.  The 
proBt  on  this  voyage  is  said  to  be  cent,  per  cent. 

To  Manilla  the  Chinese  carry  silks,  embroidery, 
Tamisb,  drugs,  porccltun,  and  tea;  while  birds-nests, 
(made  by  the  Hintudo  edufu,)  dye*woods,  pearls,  and 
bullion  ore  the  return.  Fifty  per  cent,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  rale  of  profit  in  these  ventures. 

Batavia,  the  port  to  which  the  Chinese  carry  the 
largest  cargoes,  receives  from  them  tea,  porcelain, 
totenague,  copper,  and  drugs;  and  returns  silver, 
tin,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  tortoise-shell,  and  Euro- 
pean goods. 

Gold,  areca,  and  ciananum,  are  brought  to  Canton 
from  Cochin-China ; tin,  camphor,  resin,  birds-nests, 
ivory,  and  rhinoceros'  boms  from  hlalacca  and  Siam. 
Eorepcaa  Tin,  lead,  spices,  cotton,  and  broad-cloths,  are  the 
tra^  moat  important  articles  carried  from  Europe  to  the 
port  of  Canton,  while  the  tea  alone,  exported  from 
thence,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  value  of 
those  imports.  Nothing  short  of  a very  Incrative 
trade  could  induce  any  set  of  men  to  suffer  the  priva- 
tions  experienced  by  the  Europeans  engaged  in  this 
commerce.  Watched  and  restricted  in  every  quarter, 
all  but  imprisoned,  liable  to  perpetual  insults  and  im- 

6«itioos,  prcdiibit^  from  tiwding  with  any  except  the 
ong  merchants,  a privileged  body  of  eight  or  nine 
Individuals,  debarred  from  access  to  the  officers  of 
Govemmeot.  except  through  persons  over  whom  they 
liave  DO  cootroul,  their  position  is,  in  most  respect^ 
the  least  enviable  that  can  be  imagined. 

For  nearly  one-half  of  the  year,  the  Snpra-cargoes, 
(as  the  Company's  servanU  In  China  are  usually  styled) 
are  separated  from  their  fomilies,  and  obliged  to  live 
in  the  Factory  at  Canton,  which  no  Eurc^tean  woman 
la  allowed  to  enter ; and  during  the  remaining  months, 
they  are  confined  to  the  little  island  of  Macao,  not 
two  miles  in  dreumference.  Happily  the  eliroste  Is 
set  unhealthy,  and  the  emoluments  attached  to  thdr 
post  very  considerable ; so  that  an  appobtmeot  at 


Canton  Is  considered  as  one  of  the  must  desirable  CUlN.t. 
pieces  of  patronage  in  Che  gift  of  the  £ut  ludia 
Pi  rectors. 

The  exports  from  Canton  are  the  different  sorts  of  Exports 
tea,  su^r,  sugar^candy,  cionamon,  camphor,  musk, 
turmeric,  dragon's  bl^,  aoise-s^,  rhubarb,  jin- 
seng,  alum,  borax,  tutenague,  mercury,  gold,  por- 
celain, and  nankeens ; and  the  returns  are  mode  in 
amber,  arecn-nut,  assafostida,  azure,  Surat  cottons, 
tin,  wax,  doves,  nutmegs,  Cocbenille,  tortoisc-sbcU, 
copper,  gold  and  silver  thread,  ebony,  sandal-w4M>d, 
camphor,  tobacco,  ivory,  coral,  steel,  birds-nests, 
opium,  (a  prohibited  aitide,)  rabbit  and  otter  skins, 
glass,  mirrors,  pearls,  watches,  and  spice. 

On  arriving  at  Macao,  the  Captain  of  every  ship  Fomw 
must  go  on  shore,  announce  his  arrival,  and  receive  a 
pilot  i when  he  has  reached  the  Bocca  Tigris,  (ffoccu  ®“*^'*** 
dr  Tigrt,)  a soldier  Usenton  board,  who  remains  there 
till  the  ship  has  reached  Wampoo,  where  there  is  a 
Custom-house.  After  this  period,  nothing  but  pro- 
visions ore  allowed  to  be  received  unexamined.  The 
ship  is  unrigged,  and  part  of  its  rigging  is  lodged  on 
shore,  under  temporary  sheds,  in  two  or  three  days, 
the  Kwm-pUf  or  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  colled 
Jfo-pH  by  Europeans,  comes  with  the  Hong  merchants 
aod  interpreters,  and  measures  the  ship  in  order  to 
determine  the  duty  which  is  to  be  claimed.  If  the 
deck  exceed  154  c/iong,  or  1540  Chinese  feet,  (cAc,) 

7 tdhils,  4 m/u,  4 coodoruu,  8 cat,  pec.  chang,  is  Ibe 
sum  levied ; 6 tdhilt,  8 mar,  4 comdoriMs  are  paid  by 
second-rate  ships,  exceeding  120chang;  below  that 
standard,  4 tdhilt,  7 mar,  8 condoriitt,  8 cat,  per 
chang,  is  thechai^;  and  a douceur  of  I960  tdhilt, 
(equi^ent  to  r86^  ) is  pmd  to  the  Ho^d  by  every 
foreign  vessel,  whatever  be  Its  toon  age.  The  cargo  is 
conveyed  in  Chinese  boats  from  this  place  to  Canton, 
and  carefoUy  examined  by  the  officers  of  everv  Cus- 
tom-house iu  the  way.  The  coin  necessary  for  the 
eompletioD  of  the  intended  purchase  must  be  sent  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  care  taken  to  send  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  not  a fortbing  which  has 
once  been  landed  esm  be  rashipped.  The  return  cargo 
is  sent  down  at  the  expense  o<  the  Hong  raerebantj, 
who  apply  to  the  flo-jNl  for  pflots,  paasports,  Icc.  as 
soon  as  ship  Is  ready.  The  Supre-cargoes  remain 
at  Canton  for  tome  time,  after  the  fleet  luis  been  de- 
•putdied,  in  order  to  make  their  ba^atns  for  the  car- 
goes of  the  next  season.  According  to  M.  de  Guignes's 
calcttiataon,  the  expenses  incuri^  by  a ship  which 
measures  100  ehtaig  as  1000  feet  (chr)  during  its  de- 
tention in  the  river,  amount  to  47flff  Spanish  dollars, 
or  rather  Btove  Uum  ^1000. 

From  these  various  resonrecs,  natural  and  artificial,  lUveans. 
the  Chinese  Government  cannot  fail  to  draw  a revenue 
in  some  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  its  ter- 
ritory, and  the  abundance  of  its  population.  In  this, 
however,  ns  in  other  questione  respecting  the  real 
state  of  the  Empire,  the  early  writers  on  China  were 
misled  by  (heir  own  xnistakra  views,  and  by  placing 
tno  impUcit  a reliance  on  the  statements  they  receivea 
The  exaggemted  account  of  the  population  given  by 
one  of  the  Chinese  minisiefs  to  Lord  Macartney, 

•howa  how  little  credit  their  reports  deserve ; and 
though  jffoo, 000,000.  sterling,  mentioned  on  the  same 
anthorUy  as  tbe  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  is  a 
sum  far  below  that  which  might  be  raised  in  a 
country . of  such  extent  and  tesoorcei^  yet  Gm 
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CHINA.  ^19^000,000.  Btated  as  the  excess  of  the  receipts 
over  the  expenditure,  appears  much  too  small  j nor 
is  it  at  all  likely,  that  the  Chinese  would  so  for 
depart  from  th«r  usual  caution  and  reserve,  as  to 
give  any  real  information  on  such  a topic.  M.  de 
Guignes,  judiciously  taking  this  consideration  into 
the  account,  and  observing  how  little,  even  in  private 
transactions,  the  word  of  the  Chinese  can  be  relied 
upon,  supposes  that  ^$30,000,000.  would  perhaps 
exceed  the  truth. 

fasai.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue,  are  a land-tax 
substituteil  for  the  capitatiou-lax  by  Yong*ching. 
(17'^' 1735,)  and  an  assessment  on  the  work-shops 
of  artisans.  One-tenth  of  the  proRt,  after  making 
a deduction  for  necessary  expenses,  is  the  proportion 
claimed ; and  for  that  purpose  nil  lands  are  care- 
fully registered,  and  their  produce  estimated.  In 
cases  of  drought,  inundations.  &c.  the  whole  or  a por- 
tion of  the  lax  is  remitted.  Besides  these,  which  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  taxes,  (here  are  excise 


Emperor ; so  that  ^£4,OOOJOOO.  is  a moderate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  his  personal  receipts. 

The  following  approximation  is  derived  from  the 
calculations  of  M.  de  Guignes. 

Receipts. 

According  to  an  Imperial  Rescript  of 

r I . ....  • . • - 


1777,  the  Land-tax  amounted  to  ..... . 17,960,000 

Ditto  on  rice  districts,  second  crop  ......  6,791,670 

Assessment  on  merchants,  artisans,  fltc. . , 1,9!:a),000 

4,115,416 

Cuitomt i50,0()0 

S9,597,0«6 

Expenditure.  £ 

Civil  expen«»  2,4()o,ooo 

Miliury  ditto  13,020,840 

Naval  ditto  4,166,700 

Can»>»  1,250,000 


20,837,540 


duties  on  salt,  coal,  and  almost  every  article  not  the 
growth  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  upon  home  manufac- 
tures ; hence  excisemen  and  licenses,  |>crm[ts  and 

gsnaltics  are  as  common  in  China  as  among  ourselves. 

ut  if  the  Chinese  arc  oppressed,  It  is  not  by  direct 
means,  for  the  burden  of  the  tuxes  is  meant  to  fall 
▼ery  lightly  upon  the  people.  There  arc  Custom- 
houses with  their  attendants,  and  swarms  of  collectors, 
appraisers,  &c.  in  every  considerable  town.  These 
officers  are  said  not  to  be  troublesome  to  strangers, 
except  at  Wampoo,  where  they  are  beyond  measure 
provoking  and  insolent;  but,  as  no  Europeans,  in 
modem  times,  except  Missionaries,  have  gone  beyond 
Canton,  unless  it  were  under  the  protection  of  an  Am- 
bassador, few  have  had  any  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  treatment  they  would  receive  as  unprotected 
indiridunls ; while  the  Missionaries,  shielded  by 
poverty  and  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
arc  nut  likely  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  revenue  officers. 
About  one-hslf  of  the  land-tax  is  paid  In  kind,  and  Che 
remainder  in  money ; the  whole  is  conveyed  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  cities  of  the  first  rate,  and  after  the 


Receipt  29,597.066 

Expenditure  20,837,540 

Surplus  8,759,546 

The  very  imperfect  data,  however,  on  which  snch 

calculations  rest,  make  them,  even  ns  an  approxima- 
tion, extremely  fidlacious  ; and  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  Customs  stated  in  the  above  estimate,  are 
only  those  levied  in  the  Port  of  Canton ; the  sums 
collected  at  other  ports,  as  well  as  the  duties  paid  on 
goods  imported  by  land  from  Russia  and  chcwherc, 
having  been  entirely  omitted  ; a deficit,  which  cannot 
be  a mere  trifle.  In  the  above  Table,  the  sums  rg- 

S lived  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  form  one  of  Anny. 

e largest  heads  of  Expenditure  ; and  Lord  Macart- 
ney was  led  to  suppose,  that  her  military  establish- 
ment cost  China  little  less  than  s^oO, 000,000.  sterling; 
but  this,  like  the  other  statements  given  by  the  Chi- 
nese Ministers,  was,  no  doubt,  intentionally  exagge- 
rated. M.  de  Guignes,  from  the  report  of  the  Mission- 
aries, and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  rates 


salaries  of  the  provincial  officers,  civil  and  military, 
have  been  discharged,  (which  is  done  by  payments 
chiefly  in  kind,)  and  a portion  of  the  grain  has  been 
laid  up  in  the  public  granaries,  in  order  to  answer  in- 
cidental expenses,  the  surplus  is  remitted,  principally 
in  specie,  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  The  Hu-pu,  or 
Board  of  Revenue,  revises  all  the  accounts  of  receipt 
and  expenditure,  inspecting  the  detail  of  each  Province, 
as  tvell  os  the  general  results  for  the  whole  Empire. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  an  insurrec- 
tion, are  defrayed  by  on  extraordinary  assessment  on 
the  neighbouring  Provinces  j as  being  the  most  bene- 
fitted  by  the  suppressiou  of  the  commotions. 

l^e  Emperor’s  household,  said  to  consist  of  not 
fewer  than  100,000  persons,  is  maintained'  principally 
by  contributions  in  kind  from  the  general  stock ; 
rations  of  rice,  and  other  grains,  rilk,  cotton,  &c. 
being  distributed  according  to  the  rank  and  office  of 
each  individual ; little  comparatively  is  paid  in  specie, 
and  little  Is  drawn  from  the  privy  purse;  but  it  is 
continually  replenUhed  from  an  inexhaustible  source, 
under  the  name  of  oMmopolies,  confiscations,  seizures, 
presents,  gmtuitici,  and  benevolences.  Extensive 
domains  within,  and  vtst  flocks  and  herds  without  the 
Great  Wall,  are  also  the  personal  property  of  tJie 


the  whole  number  of  troops  below  900,000  men  ; the 
cavalry  at  240,000,  aud  the  infantr)*  at  about  600,000. 
The  military  profession  is  one  which  the  Chinese 
peasant^  are  eager  to  embrace,  notwithstanding  their 
cowardice,  for  the  soldiers,  who  arc  rarely,  i?  ever, 
removed  from  the  Province  in  which  they  are  enrolled, 
are  seldom  called  into  actual  service;  but  so  decided 
a preference  is  given  by  the  Government  to  its  Civil 
servants,  that  none  who  can  obtain  the  education  re- 
quisite to  qualify  them  for  a Civil  post  are  willing  to 
enlist,  the  soldiers  arc  therefore  drawn  from  the  lowest 
and  poorest  clax.<es  of  the  people.  The  T&tdrs,  who 
are  almost  considered  as  soldiers  from  their  birth,  take 
the  lead  in  this  os  in  every  other  department.  The 
protection  of  the  northern  frontier  and  conquered 
Provinces,  is  intriuited  to  the  T^thr  cavalry  ; and  the 
regiments  of  Tfit&r  infontry  garrison  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  Empire.  The  smaller  towns  and  villages  arc 
occupied  principally  by  Chinese  troops.  The  ordinary 
pay  of  a horse  soldier  may  bo  estimatocl  at  about  ten- 
pence  per  dtcni,  including  his  rations  : that  of  a foot 
Soldier,  at  seveupence  ; but  each  man  has  a bouse  and 
garden  of  his  ow’ii,  and  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  trade 
when  not  on  duty.  In  time  of  war,  six  months'  pay 
in  advance  is  allowed ; and  a deduction  is  made  by 
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CHINA.  Government  for  the  rapport  of  » raWier**  fomil/,  as 
''  long^  a&  he  u absent  from  home. 

The  dress  of  the  miliUrj  varies  in  different  Pr^ 
rinccs:  blue  Jackets  border^  with  red  being  worn  in 
•omc^  brown  and  yellow  in  others  j but  ti^r-loaf 
caps,  terminated  by  a spear  and  lon^  tufts  of  scarlet 
hair,  seem  to  be  the  proper  distinction  of  a soldier, 
just  ns  the  bead  on  bis  bonnet  marks  the  rank  of  a 
Manilarin.  From  each  side  of  these  conical  helmets, 
which,  by  the  way,  must  make  the  Chinese  army  look 
like  the  heroes  of  Garth’s  Diipensary,  long  flaps 
hang  down  on  the  shoulders,  and  arc  lira  by  a riband 
under  the  chin : divers  also,  are  the  materials  of  which 
these  head-dresses  are  made,  from  gilt  pasteboard  to 
glitCcring  steel.  Cuirasses  of  quilted  cloth,  thickly 
studded  with  brass  knobs,  are  worn  in  some  districts, 
especially  by  the  archers.  Shields  of  basket-work, 
two  feet  long,  and  painted  to  look  like  the  heads  of 
dragons,  are  used  by  a corps  called  tkt  Tigers  of  War; 
but  the  funs  nod  umbrellas,  which  are  a part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  Chinese  soldier,  remind  the 
£uro|>ean  of  that  formidable  corps,  the  Popes  body 
guard. 

Anas.  Their  arms  are  swords,  pikes,  matchlocks,  and 

bows ; except  when,  acting  as  police-men.  they  ex- 
change these  for  a more  o^nsive  weapon,  the  whip. 
Malchlocks  are  preferred  to  muskets,  and  are  provid^ 
with  a sort  of  stand,  upon  which  they  can  be  fixed 
when  dischaiged } a pouch  for  balls,  a powder-horn, 
and  a match-bag  fastened  to  his  sleeve,  complete  a 
Soldier’s  accoutrements.  They  estimate  the  power  of 
a bow  by  the  weight  requisite  to  bend  it;  fifty  pounds 
being  the  lowest,  and  eighty  pounds  the  ordinary  rate 
of  the  bows  used  by  the  army.  The  archer’s  thumb 
is  guarded  by  a thimble  of  horn  or  agate.  The  form 
of  their  arrows  Is  very  various;  some  are  barbed  with 
small  hooks,  and  others  have  cavities  in  which  letters 
may  be  conveyed  clandestinely  into  the  enemy’s  ranks. 

Tents.  Their  tents  are  either  made  of  coarse  linen,  and 

fixed  on  a wooden  frame,  fourteen  feet  long  and  five 
and  a half  high,  or  they  arc  round  and  covered  with 
grey  felts.  The  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  TilArs.  Five 
soldiers  occupy  each  tent,  together  with  two  camp- 
followers.  whose  duty  it  is  to  pitch  and  dismantle  it. 

Boaners.  Bach  company  consists  of  twenty-five  men,  and  has 
its  own  standaid,  which  is  triangular  and  about  six 
feet  high ; hence  the  Chinese  army  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  banners ; but  in  the  Tdtir  army  each 
company  has  100  men,  according  to  (he  Mancheu 
authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Huttmann,  (Annals  of  Orient. 
Lit.  153.)  The  colours  of  these  banners  vary  in  the 
TAt&r  regiments,  being  either  white,  yellow,  red,  or 
blue,  with  or  without  borders ; among  the  Chinese 
they  are  usually  ^reen.  The  T&tdrs  and  Chinese  of 
the  northern  provinces  form  the  roost  serviceable  part 
of  the  army,  which  does  not  inspire  an  European  with 
any  exalted  idea  of  its  military  skill  or  prowess.  The 
Ti^drs,  indeed,  accustomed  to  the  management  of 
horses  and  to  the  use  of  arms  from  their  infancy,  are 
not  deficient  in  spirit  and  enterprise ; bat  their 
favonrite  proverb,  " that  the  neighing  of  a single 
Titir  horse  would  put  the  whole  Chinese  cavalry  to 
flight.”  shows  the  contemptible  opinion  which  they 
entertain  of  the  valour  of  their  subjects.  Great  pains 
ore  token  by  the  Government  to  keep  up  this  spirit ; 
and  no  one  who  distinguishes  himself  in  the  field, 
U left  unnoticed  or  unrewarded. 


Among  the  inventions  ascribed  to  the  Chinese,  are  CHINA, 
the  arts  of  manufacturing  gunpowder,  guns,  and  fire- 
works.  The  soil  and  climate  in  Tdtary  and  China. 
as  well  as  India,  are  favourable  to  the  spontaneous 
production  of  nitre  ; It  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  firevorks. 
Its  explosive  power,  when  combined  with  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  may  have  been  discovered  by  the  natives  of 
those  countries  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 

This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ; and  it  is  equally 
probable,  that  the  art  of  making  gunpowder,  together 
with  the  use  of  fire-arms,  was  introduced  into  China 
by  the  Tktirs  in  tbe  latter  half  of  the  thirtceulh  cen- 
tury. But  whatever  may  be  their  claim  as  inventors, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  art.  They  have  neither  any  public  powder- 
mills,  nor  any  fixed  rules  for  proportioning  the  ingre- 
dients. One  part  sulphur,  one  charcoal,  and  two  nitre 
are  the  quantities  used  by  some,  while  others  add 
two-thirds,  or  even  five  parts  of  nitre ; which  is,  more- 
over. often  employed  in  so  impure  a state,  as  speedily 
to  attract  moisture  and  render  the  powder  useless. 

Having  no  method  of  granulating  (heir  powder,  it  is 
likewise  very  liable  to  cake  into  a solid  mass.  If  they 
were  ever  acquainted  with  the  use  of  artillery,  they 
had  forgotten  it  before  tbe  Missionaries  entered  the 
country,  in  the  sixteenth  century ; and  though  they 
admired  and  imitated  the  cannons  presented  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  1C21 , they  have 
never  been  able  to  mount  a park  of  artillery ; nor  can 
anything  be  more  wretched  than  (he  condition  of  those 
Chinese  batteries  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
modern  travellers.  Tbe  petards,  with  which  they  ilre 
salutes,  have  a bore  not  larger  than  that  of  a pistol- 
barrel;  they  are  stuck  perpendicularly  in  the  ground, 
and  discharged  by  a train  communicating  from  one  to 
the  other.  Their  fire-works  are  really  excellent,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  Lord  Macartney  almost  as 
much,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  they  aston- 
ished the  Jesuits  two  hundred  years  earlier.  Father 
Magalhaons  says,  that  in  one  of  their  exhibitions  he 
saw  the  representation  of  a bower  overshadowed  by  a 
vine;  in  which  every  port,  root,  branches,  stem,  leaves, 
and  clusters,  had  eiich  its  natural  form  and  colour; 
and  the  whole  was  so  gradually  consumed  as  to  fade 
away  almost  imperceptibly.  Some  exhibited  for  tbe 
amusement  of  the  Court  of  K‘hang-hi,  (Du  iinlde, 
ii.  993,)  continued  fur  upward.n  of  on  hour  to  shoot 
€rat  fresh  images,  each,  if  possible,  more  brilliant 
than  the  preceding  one ; and  Ixird  Mactirtncy  has  de- 
scribed those  of  which  he  was  a spectator  so  happily, 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to  give  his  account 
in  bis  own  words.  **  A green  chest,”  he  says.  *'  of 
five  feet  square,  was  hoisted  up  by  a pulley  to  the 
height  of  fifty  or  sixty  foet  from  the  ground.  The 
bottom  was  so  constructed  as  then  suddenly  to  tall 
out,  and  make  way  for  twenty  or  thirty  strings  of 
lanterns,  enclosed  in  the  box,  to  descend  from  it,  un- 
folding themselves  from  ooe  another  by  degrees,  so 
as  at  last  to  form  a collection  of  at  least  SOO ; each 
Imving  II  light  uf  a beautifully  coloured  flame  burning 
brightly  within  it.  This  devolution  and  develope- 
ment  of  lanterns  (which  appenret)  tu  me  to  be  com- 
posed of  gauze  and  paj>cr)  were  ^cieral  times  re- 
|M.'atcd , and  every  time  exhibited  » dilTcrence  of  colour 
and  figure.  On  each  side  wa**  a correspondence  of 
smaller  boxes,  which  evened  in  like  manner  as  the 
others,  and  let  down  an  immense  net-work  of  fire. 
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CHINA,  with  divisions  luid  compftrtinents  of  various  forms  and 
dimensions,  round  and  square,  hexagons,  octagons, 
and  lozenges,  which  shone  like  the  brightest  burn* 
ished  copper,  and  Bashed  like  prismatic  lightning, 
with  every  impulse  of  the  wind.  The  diversity  of 
colours,  indeed,  with  which  the  Chinese  have  the 
secret  of  ciothing  lire,  seems  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  their  pyrotechny.” 

Fortlflcs*  The  Chinese  have  many  fortresses;  but  they  are 
tioas.  rather  calculated  as  a protection  against  robbers,  tbsn 
as  a check  upon  the  progress  of  a regular  force. 
Besides  their  castles  on  exposed  points,  their  cities 
are  all  fbrtiticd  by  a broad  rsmpart,  sometimes  flanked 
with  square  towers  At  intervals,  faced  with  stone  or 
brick,  as  well  as  protected  by  a ditch.  These  ramparts 
are  usually  twenty  or  twenty^Bve  feet  in  breadth  at 
their  base,  and  from  twenty-5ve  to  thirty  feet  high ; 
their  breadth  at  the  top  being  ten  or  twelve  feet ; the 
rtMd  to  which  U so  gradual,  that  a man  on  horseback 
can  ascend  them  with  ease.  Little  attention  ts  paid 
to  the  guns,  but  the  gates  ore  constructed  and  guarded 
with  much  care.  The  single  gates  are  a simple 
passage  through  the  wall ; in  the  double  gates  this 
passage  is  faced  by  a semi-lunar  outwork,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  that  which 
passes  through  the  wall ; the  triple  gate  is  the  most 
uncommon,  and  differs  from  the  double  one  by  a re- 
turning passage  between  the  outwork  and  the  city 
wail,  so  that  the  first  and  third  gates  are  nearly 
on  a line.  The  gateway  is  aeldom  ornamented, 
but  sometimes  surmounted  by  small  towers,  and 
provided  with  a few  small  cannons  laid  flat  on  blocks 
of  stone. 

Ksvy.  The  difference  in  the  eatimate  of  the  public  expen* 
diture  given  above,  between  the  sums  allowed  for  the 
army  the  navy,  will  show  how  small  the  Utter 
must  be  when  compared  with  the  former;  and,  in  fact. 
If  the  Chinese  army,  notwithstanding  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands,does  not  appear  very  formidable  to  an  European, 
their  navy  is  truly  contemptible.  A bottom  some* 
what  narrower,  ai^  a lower  head  and  stem,  are  the 
principal  points  in  which  their  roen-of-war  differ  from 
their  merchant-ships.  Small  cannon  and  carabines  are 
the  arms  they  carry,  and  their  port-holes  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  guns  to  be  worked. 
A parapet  of  bamboo  protects  the  crew,  the  military 

Cof  whom  are  provided  with  bucklers  and  lances. 

« but  ships  of  war  are  allowed  to  carry  arms  ; a 
restriction  imposed,  probably,  for  the  doable  purpose 
of  keeping  offensive  weapons  out  of  the  bands  of  the 
people,  and  disconraging  naval  enterprise.  By  a sort 
of  Utility  this  people,  whose  vesseU  are  so  ill  calcu^ 
lated  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  elements,  inhabit  a 
country,  the  shores  of  which  are  desoUted  by  hurri- 
canes, perhaps  the  most  tremendous  ever  wiloeascd. 
The  Tai~fong,  (a  name  which  will  not  fail  to  remind 
the  etymologist  of  the  TypAen  of  the  Greeks  and 
7i£fda  of  the  Arabs.)  of  which  the  roar  would  make 
the  din  of  ten  thousand  drums  and  trumpets  com- 
fdetely  inaudible,  amnially  sweeps  away  hundreds  of 
these  frail  barks ; and  from  Canton  alone  ten  or  eleven 
tbousuid  pereons  are  supposed  to  perish  every  year 
by  shipwreck,  so  that  the  return  of  a merchantman 
from  a distant  voyage  ia  hailed,  with  almost  public 
n^okiM.  as  an  unhoped-for  event. 

On  mushing  this  contracted  outline,  for  such  it 
must  be  term^  when  compared  with  the  magaitade 


of  the  subject  delineated,  a firw  remarks  noay  without  CHINA, 
impropriety  be  added,  respecting  the  inferences  which 
arise  from  it.  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese,  political,  moral,  and  religious.  That  those 
inferences  are  highly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
the  people  themselves,  mmI  still  more  so  to  tho 
Government  by  which  their  moral  energies  are  re- 
pressed. need  scarcely  be  observed ; yet  it  caanot  be 
denied,  that  several  of  the  earlier  writers  have  depicted 
the  Chinese  in  colours  which  leave  a very  different 
impression  ; and  one  modem  author,  whose  learning 
and  ability  have  not  always  guarded  him  against  pre- 
conceived partialities  nr  national  prejudices,  has  gona 
so  fir  as  to  justify  that  narrow,  illiberal,  and  mia- 
chievouA  policy,  by  which  the  Government  of  China 
perpetuates  its  own  ignorance  and  the  misery  of  its 
subjects.  **  Oert  une  mine  aboodanttf'  says  M.BiSmusat, 
when  speaking  of  Chinese  literature,  (Joam.  Atiat, 
iv.  KS5,)  **  <Iont  on  ne  pourra  remjUaeer  tea  produila  (oat 
9VC  lea  Enrop/ena  teront  erc/as  de  la  Chine,  e'eat-d-dtrs 
pendant  long  tema  encore,  si  U Gonvemment  de  re  pays 
eniend  bien  sei  o&itaUea  mt^fta,  et  quit  ne  mette  pa$  en 
oubli  U snin  de  ta  tranquiUUf."  Why  an  intercoursa 
with  the  nations  of  Europe,  on  the  same  Liberal 
footing  as  that  on  which  they  communicate  with  each 
other ; or  why  a mutual  interchange  of  arts  and 
knowledge.  In  which  the  advantage  would  be  almost 
exclusively  on  the  side  of  Chino,  should  inteiicre  with 
her  true  interests,  or  endanger  her  tranquillity,  it  must 
be  left  for  M.  Kemusat  to  make  out ; and  till  he  has 
done  so,  it  will  be  allowable  to  believe,  with  such 
observers  as  Mr.  Borrow  and  hLdeGuignes,  that  Chinn 
has  much  to  learn,  and  more  to  unlearn,  before  she 
can  really  enjoy  tranquillity,  or  her  subjects  be  cither 
moral  or  happy.  But  of  all  the  evils  entailed  on  her 
by  thb  exclusive  system,  which  seems  to  have  excited 
M.  Rdrausat’s  admiration,  none  is  greater  Oum  the  bar 
Urns  presented  to  the  removal  of  that  intellectual 
thraldom  by  which  all  her  children  are  now  enslaved. 

As  long  as  Europeans  are  exetuded  from  China,  tbero 
can  be  Tittle  probability  of  the  cooversiem  of  the  Chioesa 
to  a better  hope  than  that  which  the  endless  trans- 
migrations of  Budd’hism  afford  ; but  if  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  diffused  vritbout  the  aid  of  personal 
instructioo  and  example,  the  drcolatioo  of  those  in- 
spired books  which  contain  the  history  and  doctrinct 
of  its  Author,  must  be  the  means  by  which  that  glo- 
rious end  will  be  effected.  Two  versions  of  the  Bibte 
into  the  Chinese  language  have  already  been  com- 
pleted. The  members  of  the  Anabaptist  Mission  ai 
Seram  pore,  not  fu*  from  Calcutta,  floisbed  the  printing 
of  their  transUtioa.  which  bad  cost  them  unremitting 
labour  for  sixteen  years,  in  1833 ; that  work,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  begun  and  completed  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  at  a vast  distance  from  China,  and 
consequently  far  from  the  aid  of  native  assistaats. 

The  other  translation,  which  was  the  join*  work  of 
Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Milne,  was  brought  to  a condu- 
sion  in  the  same  year  at  Canton  ; the  New  Testameat, 
partly  their  own  vrork,  partly  compiled  from  earlier 
versions,  having  been  printed  and  put  into  circulation 
in  the  banning  of  IHU,  We  here  not  sufficient 
data  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  transUtions ; 
and  we  have  learned  to  mistrust  many  of  the  boasted 
versioos  which  modern  seal  has  promulgated ; but  the 
ground  may  hereafter  be  opened  to  tlie  cxertiooa  of 
judicious  and  well  regulated  p«ely«  ami  a new  era 
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CHINA,  auy  be  deled  from  the  tiine  iit  which  e oofrect  time- 
~ Ution  of  the  Chrbtiea  beripiores  is  ucceesible  to  the 
CHINCHE  Chinese. 

The  following;  w’orke  are  Uie  best  authorities  for  Che 
history,  civil  and  nnturol>  of  Chino.  AncitHi  Vniv. 
ftiMi.  XX.  109;  Mott.  Vmic.  HuL  vui.  contains  a good 
abstract  of  Du  Halde  and  the  earlier  accounts.  Nieuw« 
hoff's  Travel*}  Du  Halde's  6'ra.  Account  China,  io 
4 tomes  4to ; a detailed  abstract  of  the  Accounts  sent 
by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries.  Memoire*  conoemant  te* 
Otinoi*,  15  tomes  4to,  ooiitoiuing  large  materials  well 
abridg^  and  coothmsed  in  Grosier's  Detcr^ioa  de  la 
Chine,  4 tomes  8vo,  1818 ; an  excellent  work,  alone 
sufficient  to  replace  many  (looderous  volumea.  De 
Mailla’s  Hutoire  G^n^raU  dc  la  Chine,  io  18  vols  4tu. 
Isbrands  Ides,  Travtlt ; Osbeck's  Travel*,  useful  for  its 
observationsonKatuial History ; Bells Traveh in  1721, 
much  esteemed  for  its  fidelity ; Sonnerat's  Toyage,  and 
De  Pauw's  Reehcrehes  Philoaophique*  mr  le*  Egyptien* 
et  le*  Chinois ; Sir  George  Staunton’s  Account  ^ Ixtrd 
Maeariney't  Embaujfi  l^rro**'*  Life  Lord  Macartney, 
and  Trax^  ia  China,  an  excellent  work ; De  Guigoes, 
f'x^ttge  d Pekin,  also  much  esteemed,  though  severely 
criticised  by  those  who  are  partial  to  the  Chinese 


historians;  Van  Broom's  Embatif,  a rerr  meagre  CHINA, 
production ; Ellis's  Account  of  lord  Amhent*  Etnbaaeg  ~ 
in  1816;  and  Dr.  Clarke  Abel's  Journey,  4to,  1819, 
which  is  very  valuable  for  its  remarks  on  the  Natural 
History  of  China. 

Fur  the  lungusge  and  literature,  the  following  hooks 
may  be  consulted : Lettre  sur  le*  Caractire*  Ckinoi*, 
with  plates ; Lettre  de  Pekin  *ur  le  Ginit  de  la  Longue 
CAmock;  H'utoire  de  I' AcademiE  de*  ln*cript\on*,  xxxvL 
Morrison’s  J/or«  Sutiae,  and  f’ieie  ^'CAina;  Sir  George 
Staunton’s  rraaiiaiiea  of  the  Ta^tiing-leu-lee,  or  Chiitete 
Code  of  Law*}  Marshmon's  Diseertatum*  on  tite  Cha- 
racter* a$ui  Sound*  of  the  Otine*e  Language  g Morrison's 
Ohiaese  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  especially  Abel- 
Rdmusal's  Grammaire  Ckinoi*e  and  bis  editiun  of  the 
Ohm  T*eu  of  Confucius,  together  with  his  Tracts 
relating  to  China,  in  the  jlf^Moires  de  t AcatU-mxe  det  In- 
ecripiiom*,  and  the  Hotka  et  BAiraiU  de*  jUtfRaxcritc  de 
la  Bibiioth^ue  du  Roi}  Father  Bustle  de  Glcmoaa's 
Chinese  and  Latin  Dictionary,  edited  by  M.  dc  Guignes, 
with  M.  de  Klaproth's  Supplement,  and  Montucci's  Cum- 
paritOH  the  Tt*o  Chinese  Dtetionaries,  with  the  recent 
translations  from  the  Chinese  by  Sir  G.  Staunton, 

Mr.  Davis,  &c. 


CHINAMPAS,  in  jlfrxkaa  Uisiory,  the  name  given 
to  the  floating  islands,  constructed  by  the  subjects  of 
Montezuma  and  other  Mexican  rulers,  on  the  lakes 
Kochimilco  and  Chaleo,  which  partly  surrounded  their 
Capital,  and  which  are  also  used  fur  supplying  the 
Metropolis  of  the  State  with  fruits,  flowers,  and  vcge« 
tables  at  the  present  day.  They  arc  about  328  feet  in 
length,  by  sixteen  or  twenty  in  breadth,  and  are  formed 
on  rafts  of  reeds  and  brush-wood,  covered  with  soil  to 
the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  from  which  they  are  coosUntly  watered;  and  the 
earth,  though  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  becomes,  by  this  continual  washing,  at  last 
very  free  from  salt  and  fit  for  vegetation.  They  ore 
moved  from  one  place  to  another  by  men  with  pules ; 
and  some  of  them  contain  cottages,  in  which  the  nro* 
prietor  or  his  deputy  resides  to  overlook  the  gardens. 
Peas,  beans,  potot4>es,  artichokes,  cabba^s,  &c. 
pimento  and  flowers  of  all  sorts,  (lorticularly  hedges  of 
xose-trees,  luxnriate  on  these  moving  gardens,  and 
afford  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  } many  of  them,  however,  become  fixed  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  on  account  of  the  general 
decrease  of  the  waters. 

It  IS  said  to  be  a most  interesting  spectacle,  which 
may  be  observed  every  morning  at  sun-rise,  to  see  the 
nhundunt  supplies  of  frnits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
brought  from  these  little  artificial  islands  in  canoes 
and  boats  to  the  markets  of  Mexico,  and  the  most  de- 
lightful amusement  is  afforded  to  its  iohabilanU  by  the 
opportunities  they  embrace  of  rowing  about  amongst 
the  floating  gardens  of  Istocalco. 

CHfNCHE, 

See  Chick. 


J 


Cbi^ncby, 

Cbi^nchxrsk. 

For  ckinehe  sad  frloun  It  riehetss 
‘nist  so  can  chue  bem  sad  dispiss 
And  bem  defoole  La  Hindrle  wlss 


looen  full  bettc,  so  God  me  ipedt 
Than  doelh  the  riciie  ckimtky  grtit. 

CAmmeer.  Tkt  Hamtant  ^ tk*  R***,  foL  144, 


But  suche  SB  other  ss  hre 

Mea  viiten  Bought  ia  ell  the  londe. 

Gmotr.  Camf.  Am.,  book  v. 

Tor  rtfht  as  mm  bismea  aa  avaririoua  mao,  becaow  of  kb 
seorettee  and  rSiacOmc,  la  Uie  aome  wise  U be  to  hleoM,  tbot 
■peadetborer  largely. 

Ckamcer,  Tk*  Tate  of  ^tiiktnu,  Tol.li.pi.  117. 
CHINE,  n.  *\  Fr.  ^hine } It.  schiena}  the  chine. 
Chins,  it.  f back-bone,  ridge  of  the  back. 
Cni'sxD,  at//.  ^SiAhiner  i to  chine,  divide  or  break 
CuiKK-noMK.  3 the  back;  probably  from  the  A.  S. 
cuton,  to  rkine,  chink  or  rive,  bjienser  has  the  expres- 
sion it  chyn'd  his  back.” 

Aod  as  tor  all  their  laca,  tbeir  pages  sad  their  swame*. 

They  choke  the  up  with  ckym**  of  beefe,  to  multiply  tbeir  paines. 

6'oerM^Ne.  FTomrrt.  A giat*  rpam  tku  Tt»t,  ^r. 

■ ' ■ Ne  did  it  ever  not 
71U  OD  her  bones  kiuik'r  part*  it  fell ; 

Where  Mtiog  deepe,  so  deadly  it  Imprest. 

That  quite  it  ekyn'd  his  bockc  behind  the  sell. 

Spenarr.  Farrx*  Qmermr,  book  W.  can.  6.  at.  13. 
Aad  he  that  did  desire 

To  eheare  the  Icmb  (come  faint  fron  6rht}  ««t  oa  a blaslagdre, 
A greet  brasae  pot,  aad  into  it  a ckim  of  nuUou  put. 

And  1st  goaSes  flesh. 

CkapvuM.  //tnarr't  JUaH,  book  U.  fol  13d. 

..  Aehifles,  then,  bluodf 

Advaaclng  aear  the  fire  an  ample  tray. 

Spread  goat’s  flesh  nn  it,  with  the  flcVli  of  sheep, 

Aod  of  a fatted  bnura  ; of  earb  a dW«e. 

Camper.  /f«Mer  e ibed,  hook  la.  L 3^. 
Tbeso  ore  tbey,  thoee  Mecl  ekin'i  rascate  that  oodo  us  alL 
Bammwaami  mmd  FUUtmr,  Tkt  Scarafat  Lmjig,  aci 
His  heart  ptcrccil  aad  tora  indirne  lobes  or  pieces,  Uiree  of  bis 
ribe  btwkea,  the  tkOta-bama  of  ku  beck  cet  aliiKiit  la  sunder,  and 
uDider  the  point  of  the  sbaaldrr  blade,  oa  the  right  lide  withia  the 
■kin,  three  bullets  were  found  by  the  lord  llunsdon. 

Sear*  Triat*.  37  KStahAk,  1584.  hymaitiam  span  tk*  Death  ^ 
tk*  Sari  af  SarXkmmktrland 

I hsoraed  from  Mn,  that  he  had  kitted  eight  fat  boge  tat  this 
oeaacn,  that  he  bad  dealt  about  bU  rAtnes  very  liberally  anoug 
bw  aeigh boors,  and  that  la  particular  be  had  sent  a striug  of  hoge 
ptiddlaga  with  a pack  of  esj^  to  rrerT  poor  family  in  the  perish. 

Sfcciata*,  No.  Sflf. 
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CHIK.  CHINGELPUT,  (Sing  lmta-pHta,)  or  the  Jacii,  if 
GELPUT.  third  of  the  seven  Districts  or  Collectorships  into 
which  the  Carnatic  is  now  divided,  (six.  3t>9.)  U was 
called  the  Jdgir,  or  feodal  domain,  because  granted, 
as  such,  to  the  £^t  India  Company,  by  the  Nabob  of 
Arcol,  in  payment  of  arrears,  in  1750  and  17C3.  It  is 
Boaodaries  bounded  by  the  District  of  Neldr  on  the  north,  by 
the  Ray  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  by  Arciit  on  the 
south  and  west.  The  original  J6gfr  was  compre> 
hended  between  the  Paliyac&ta  Lake  and  Alam  Parva, 
and  extended  nearly  108  miles  along  the  shore,  with  a 
bremlth  of  forty-seven  in  the  widest  |>arts. 

Soil  and  The  Soil  is,  in  roost  places,  a thin  bed  of  vegetable 
produre.  mould  Oil  a substratum  of  granite,  which  frequently 
rises  in  large  masses  above  the  surface } and,  os  water 
is  extremely  scarce, a snmU  portion  only  of  the  country 
can  be  rendered  productive.  A few  fields  are  sown, 
in  the  rainy  season,  with  r4ggi,  (E/cusiire  rorpmaa,) 
and  other  dry  grains.  The  p^nicTra 
farmu)  flourishes  in  this  soil,  and  its  fcnncntnl  juice 
or  Idrt,  (toddy,)  os  well  as  its  in.spissatcd  juice,  or 
j«»Xan,  could  they  be  rendered  more  palatable,  might 
become  a source  of  considerable  emolument.  At 
SsftB.  Sayambmhm-bikam  and  Sri  Permaturu  there  arc 
large  tanks}  and  in  so  rocky  a tract  it  would  probably 
bsamm.  very  expensive  or  dilficuU  to  increase  the  num- 

ber of  those  resenoirs  which  are  indispensable  where 
springs  are  rare.  This  District  has  been  ovemm 
several  times  by  invading  armies;  and  in  17b4,  was 
almost  dc|K}pulaled.  In  1902,  the  permanent  assess- 
ment was  established}  and  in  1817j  Us  public  revenue 
was  as  follows : 


SUr  Psfrodsi. 

Land  revenue 304,016 

Sail 77.310 

Xoind  customs  16,084 

Spirit  monopoly,(^5-lfdrO . . 11,273 

Stamps  2,608 

Sundries 1,740 

413,031  =;s6l65,2l2.  Bt. 


I'he  principal  Towns  are  Madras,  Chingclput,  and 
Conjeveram.  The  first,  with  a small  area  immediately 
surrounding  it,  though  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  this  District,  foniis  a distinct  jarisiUction,and 
will  therefore  be  described  in  a separate  article. 

1 ChimreU  Thc  Towu  of  Chingclput,  or  Sing'haU-pettB,  J[the 

pill  TowL  Uon-like  fortress,)  formerly  C:*pital  of  the  District, 
in  lat.  12®  46^  N.  and  long.  60®  E.,is  only  thirty-eight 
miles  to  the  aouth-souihwcst  of  Madras.  It  was 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  against  Hmdcr  and  the 
French,  in  17.’Sl-1752,  and  is  now  much  reduced, 
though  tolerably  well  fortified,  ivith  a ditch  and  ram- 
part about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

2.  Conje-  2.'K4nchiveram,or  K4nchi-puram.(thc  golden  city,) 
venuB.  the  second  tow  n in  the  District,  is  situated  in  lat.  12®  49^ 
N.  and  long.  79®  41'  E.,  in  an  extensive  valley,  watered 
by  a small  stream  called  Wegawaii.  It  is  six  miles  in 
length,  and  is  still  populous.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
wideband  shaded  w ith  rows  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bastard- 
cedars.  A large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  arc  wearers ; 
and  red  handkerchiefs,  turbands,  and  cotton-cloths, 
• are  the  articles  they  make.  The  Temples  of  Kinchi- 
purom  are  Us  greatest  ornament.  The  largest  has  a 
lofty  entrance,  surmounted  by  a pyramid,  like  that  at 
Taujaur,  ond  the  court,  to  which  it  lcad.s,  contains  a 
large  building,  odomed  with  pillars  richly  sculptured. 


Within  this  is  a second  court,  too  holy  to  be  entered  CHIN- 
by  the  profane.  This  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  Great 
Divinity,  <Mah4-D6va)  biva.  The  view  from  the  rurjji.- 
top  of  the  gateway  is  extremely  beautiful  j a fine  . ^ 

piece  of  water,  sorrounded  and  broken  by  groves  of 
luxuriant  trees,  interspersed  with  richly  ornamented 
pagodas,  is  spread  over  a wide  area,  which  is  ter- 
minated by  a range  of  mountains. 

8.  Son  Thom^  or  Malla-puram,  (Peacock  Town,)  3,  S*n 
on  the  sea-coast,  in  lat.  13®  2'  N.  and  long.  80®  90^  E.,  Tbotci. 
is  a small  town  which  received  its  Christiaa  name  from 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  fiReenth  century.  The  many 
Nestoriaos  whom  be  found  there,  made  him  suppose 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas 
first  planted  the  Christian  faith  in  India.  l*his  town, 
after  having  often  changed  its  masters,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  during  the  wars  in  the 
Carnatic. 

4.  Sri  Permatum,  in  12®  57'  N.  and  80^2'  E.,  is  re-  4.  SrM 
markable  as  the  birth-place  of  Udm&nuja  Ach&ryn,  a fNirms- 
Saint  famous  among  the  Br4hmans  for  his  zeal  in  sup-  tooroo. 
pressing  the  heretical  Baudd'has  and  bhrdwaks,  fol- 
lowers of  Budd'ha  and  Jitui,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

5.  Muhk-bnlt-punim,  (the  City  of  the  Great  Bali,)  in  5.  MaveU- 
12*  36'  and  N.  SG®  16'  F..,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  poorum,  or 
the  ruins  in  its  neighlwurhood.  It  is  callcil  by  seamen  Seven 

**  the  Seven  Pagodos.’*  That  number,  if  ever  extant,  1**K®^*** 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  > but  the  sea  appears  to 
have  encroached,  and  has  perhafis  washed  away  the 
remains  of  some  no  lunger  visible.  Some  isolated 
rocks  dose  to  the  shore,  ore  entirely  covered  with 
sculptures  and  inscriptions,  relating  probably  to  Bali, 
the  hero  from  whom  the  place  has  received  its  name. 

Chambers,  temples,  statues,  and  figures  in  uUo  rilievot 
some  of  them  w*ell  finished,  ore  all  hewn  oiit  of  the 
solid  rock ; and  a mile  and  a half  to  the  southward, 
two  temples,  with  an  elephant  of  the  natural  size  and 
a colossal  lion  arc  also  sculptured  from  one  mass 
of  stone.  Most  of  them  seem  to  hare  been  rent  by  an 
earthquake.  The  oldest  of  these  temples  are  sacred 
to  Vishnu,  anciently  ns  favourite  a Deity  on  this  side 
of  the  peninsula,  as  biva  was  on  the  other. 

6.  Sadras,  (batriy  ?)  in  12°  31'  N.  and  90°  14'  E.,  is  6.  Sad  ran. 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  this 

coast.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pal^r  or  Palirru, 
and  is  called  **  olicautiful  town”  by  Fra  Paolino,  (72,) 
who  passed  through  it  in  1776*  It  has  been  inpoe* 
session  of  the  Dutch  since  I647i  luid  is  celebrated  for 
its  manufacture  of  gingauis.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1795,  but  restored  to  its  former  possessors 
in  1818. 

Hamilton's  Gazetlrrr  and  inndostan,  il.j  The  Travels 
of  Fra  Paolino  di  San  Bartolomeo}  ..^static  Heseorches, 
i.  14.5  ; V.  69  j Lord  Valentia’s  Travels. 

CHINK,  r.")  A.  S.  cinan,  to  gape  or  chap,  as  the 

Chink,  n.  >earth  ikith  in  dry  weather ; to  chine, 

Cbi'sky.  j ch'mk,  or  rive.  Somner.  The  verb  is 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

Rich  lieunR  of  boaour,  shed  yoar  lixht 
On  tboe  dark  rrmei ; tiutt  my  af^tina 
Mat  »h'me  (tliroiisk  every  eSintiv)  lo  every  Bijjht 
GrarcU  W your  reftection  I 

Br»  JotuoH,  Odr  to  Jamt»  Bitrt  of 

Those  beanw  that  lrr<uUa*e  ooly.  yoor  boncy-Awkle 

field*,  do  Beorch  and  parch  this  rAmSy  ir»p>n*  soil,  ami  no  pul  too 
rosor  vrinklM  upon  Uw  of  our  romnton  mother  the  earth. 

ilosetU.  X.</ter,  xztv.  bookhtec.  1. 
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II  ..■■PI  comnon  wiU  between 

Each  pertrti  boioe,  rcUtn’d  a cArni,  unieca 
For  agt»  pnet.  The  lovers  soob  espy'd 
This  small  defccti  for  lore  U eaglc-cy'd, 

Aad  la  soft  whispers  soon  the  pamaffe  try’<L 

Hmgkea.  Fyresias  and  m$ie* 

. ■ --  So  poets  slog 

Grmmslkui,  to  domestick  rermla  sworn 
An  ererlirtlAg  foe.  with  watchful  eye 
lAes  nightly  broodine  o’er  a cAiaAv  sap, 

Frotenaing  her  fell  claws,  to  tboughtlesa  nice 
Sure  rain.  J.  TAe  Sftfndid  SAiUing. 

The  fabrick  of  supCTStitioB  has  la  tlds  our  age  and  nation  re- 
ceived much  ruder  shocks  than  it  had  ever  felt  before;  and 
Ihrougfa  the  cdinAr  aad  breaches  of  oor  prisoo,  we  see  such 
glimmerings  of  light,  and  feel  sudt  refrething  oin  of  liberty,  as 
daily  raise  our  ardour  for  more. 

Bmrkf.  A ffataral  Sacitty^ 

Cbink*  Tinniret  cor  a tono  Jicta.  Skioner. 

Such  ia  the  worth  of  sack  ; I am  (me  thinks) 
la  the  exchequer  now  ; hark,  how  it  cAoUr 
And  do  eaterae  my  rearrAble  aelf 
As  brave  a fellow,  ns  if  all  the  pelfb 
Were  sore  mine  owoe. 

2\  ^awiMNl.  The  Vertut  of  Sack, 
He  fkinkt  liis  purse,  and  takes  bis  seat  of  state : 

With  ready  quills  the  dedicators  wait ; 

Now  at  bis  bead  the  dextruus  task  commence. 

And,  instant,  fancy  feels  th’  imputed  sense. 

Poyt.  Tkt  Damiad,  book  Ul.  L IdT. 
Not  an  extravagant  young  heir. 

Beset  wiUi  duns  aad  In  despair, 

W’brn  joyful  tidings  reach  the  ear. 

Anti  dad  retires  by  Heavens  ccitniDaods, 

To  leave  his  cA^mI  to  better  bauds; 

E'er  felt  a Joy  in  such  excess, 

As  Frank  reliev’d  from  this  distress. 

5*mern7/e.  /aUrr,  Can.3. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begina 

**  Come,  oeighlmurs,  wc  must  wag~*‘ 

The  money  ckimki,  down  drop  Uie  chins, 

Xhich  lugging  out  bis  bag. 

Carptr.  Tkt  Fewrfy  Dittrm, 
The  onW  comfort  that  I know 
Is.  Uut  X waa  said  an  age  am, 

’Ere  Milton  soar'd  in  ibnugnts  luhlune, 

’Ere  Pope  refin’d  the  cAuii  uf  rhyme. 

Lloyd.  An  ^pi$tk  to  Mr,  Cofauu. 

Yoo  anrient  pnide, 

With  bony  and  unkerrhierd  neck,  defies 
The  rude  iAclraDeney  of  wintry  skies. 

And  sails,  with  lappet-beod  aud  uiucing  airs. 

Duly,  at  cAiaA  of  bell,  to  ntornlng  pray’rt. 

CvtrpfT.  Truth. 


CRnnL 


CHIN’rZ,  «.  a word  of  modern  introduction  into  the 
EiiglLsh  language  from  the  HindClstanee written 
wi^  2 final,  though  « must  be  pronounced. 

CkintofM  are  gaudy,  and  engage  our  eyes 
Too  much  alMut  the  party-colour'd  dyes. 

' 5w\ft.  Prologue  to  a Play,  for  Btnrft  q/*  Dittmted  Weatert. 
Aad  when  ahe  secs  her  frknd  in  deep  despair, 

Obaerves  bow  much  a ckimts  exceeds  mohair. 

Pope.  Moral  Kuayt,  To  a f^ady,  rpis.  2. 
Hie  chamber  la  which  they  slept,  heeathes  the  richest  and 
poreat  of  all  odours,  uaalloyed  by  the  fumes,  which  cannot  but 
arise,  where  the  sleeper  lies  under  two  or  Uiree  blankets  and  a 
quilt,  for  the  bed  covering  here  la  nothing  more  than  a sioflc 
^eee  of  fine  cAiari.  CseA.  Peyagetf  hook  jii.  ch.  xll.  toL  ib 

. CHIOCOCCA,  In  £ofaity,  a genus  of  the  class  Ptn~ 
fandria,  order  Monog^nia,  natural  order  Buhiacea. 
Generic  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  equal;  berry 
one-cellcd,  two-seeded,  inferior. 

Two  species,  C.  racemosa,  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
C.  barbaia,  native  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  WiUd. 

VOL.  XIX. 


CHIONANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the^  class  CHION- 
Diandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Oleintt.  Ge-  ANTHUS. 
ncric  character : corolla  four-cleft,  segments  very  rmp 
long  j seed-vessel  a drupe  containing  a striated  uut.  * , 

live  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

CHIOPPINE,  n.  Sp.  chapin,  which,  Delpino  says, 
is  Arabic.  Mr.Steevcns—Sholupeare,  vol.  vil.  p.  300, 

—calls  it  a high  shoe,  or  rather  a clog,  worn  by  the 
Italians.  Minshew a high  cork  ahooe. 

WLat  my  young  lady  and  mUtreaa  i byV  lady  your  ladj'xbip  ia 
neerer  bcauen  then  when  1 aaw  you  laat,  W tM  altitude  of  a 
ckoppint.  Skaktptmre.  J/amlet,  foL  2S3. 

I do  wiih  Dfyaclfe  one  of  my  mUirvMe’a  eloppifi«i.  Another 
detnaoda,  why  would  be  be  one  of  bis  miatresac's  ciopplni  f A 
third  auwera,  because  he  wuulde  make  her  higher. 

Pen  Jomeon.  Cyntkia’t  Hevrtt,  act  ii.  ac.  2. 


Archdeacon  Nores,  (Gloai.  ad  roc.)  remarks,  that 
Venice,  a city  in  which  walking  was  least  required, 
carried  the  fiisbion  of  wearing  Cuioppincs  to  a greater 
cxecss  than  any  other  place.  It  is  singular,  he  adds, 
that  no  corresponding  word,  not  even  cioppino,  which 
Jonson  has  coined  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is 
found  in  the  common  Italian  Dictionaries.  Hall, 
{Parad.  Ui.  G7>)  writes  the  word  cAippin. 

CHIP,  V.  'J 

Cnip,  w.  I Dutch  and  Ger.  kapptn,  ea^krt, 

Ciit'ppixc,  fi.  ^ucare,  to  chip  or  chop.  See  to  Chop. 
Cui'ppv.  J 

Right  sneh  thought  ia  in  mine  heart,  for  commonly  It  if 
spoken,  and  for  an  olde  pronerbe  U is  ledged  : he  that  heweth  to 
bie,  wltb  ckippet  he  may  Irse  bit  aigbL 

CAovrrr.  The  Tettameni  of  Lout,  book  i.  fol.  294. 
'Tbevr  mattina  madly  tayde, 

Notiung  deaoutly  pndd; 

Their  learning  U to  small ; 

TlKir  prymes  and  bourcs  fal, 

And  lepo  oat  of  ihelr  llppcs 
Lykc  aawduft  or  dry  ektpytt. 

SkeUoM.  Colyn  CJoot, 

I wote  How  hungrie  Hope 
hath  1«1  me  by  the  lip. 

And  made  me  moue  an  eodlraac  suit 
well  Worth  an  okco  rAi^ 

T'orhertUt,  .dn  Atuwere  fv  niipreyte  of  If7/. 

Bol.  Sirrah,  what  buntor  it  the  Prince  of  } 

Fal.  a good  shallow  young  fellow:  be  would  haoe  made  a 
good  paotler,  her  would  haue  bread  well. 

SkakMprare.  Umry  Jf'.  Second  Part,  fol.  M. 

But  be  was  also  notoriously  wanton,  intolerably  ambitious,  a 
coaatant  disacmblcr,  prodigiously  profuse,  so  that  be  had  suok 
hia  estate,  bail  it  ttot  met  with  a seat<Hiab1e  aupf«ri  of  abbey 
land,  be  being  one  of  Uiine  who  welt  warmed  himself  with  the 
ckippe,  which  fell  from  the  felling  of  monasteries. 

Fuller.  H'ortkiee,  vol-  B.  p.  308. 

Bin*.  tVliat  are  they.  Andrew  ? 

Ann.  Tka  one  to  blanch  your  bread  from  ekippiugt  base,  and  ia 
a moment,  as  thou  wouldsi  an  almond ; the  sect  of  Uw  Epl- 
Coreana  invented  that. 

7/eiiMmpj«r  and  Ftetcker.  The  Elder  Uruther,  net  il.  ac.  3. 

We  alwajt  ebuae  to  cut  tlic  old  black-rined  trees  ; for  tbcao 
bare  leaa  aap,  and  require  but  liulc  pains  to  chip  or  cut  iL 

lyampier.  Voyage.  Anno,  1676. 

In  front  a parlour  meeta  ray  ent'ring  view; 

Oppos’d,  a room  to  nrret  rrfecUon  doe. 

Here  my  cbill'd  reins  are  warm’d  by  rkippy  fires. 

Through  the  bor’d  lock  abora,  tha  aRM>kc  expires. 

Sat'Oge.  The  Wanderer,  Can.  1. 

From  Ui«  marrowlcaa  bones  of  these  akeletos  ettsblishmenU, 
by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  catting,  and  of  every  sort  of  frettiag 
tim,  be  flatters  himself  that  he  may  rkip  and  rasp  an  rmpiriw 
alimentary  powder,  to  diet  Into  some  similitude  of  health  sad 
■ubaianoe  the  langtiiahlag  ehiiiseras  of  fraudulent  rc^rmation. 

Barke,  Ontke  Nabak  of  Arcott  Debit. 
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CHrpPBM  CHIPPENHAM,  »n  tnclent  Borough  !n  the  County 
of  Wilts,  spoken  of  as  FUla  Regia,  in  many  Saxon 
CHTQUI-  Chronicles.  It  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parlia* 
TOS.  mcnt  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  stands 
^ 1 ^ on  the  banks  of  theriver  ATon,and  manufactures  broad* 
cloth  largely.  The  Church  is  a Vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Population  in  1691,  SSOb*.  Distant  from  London 
ninety'three  milee  west ; from  Bath  thirteen  east. 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  cenpaa,  (Saxon)  to  buy,  L e. 
iVorlcet  Norton,  an  ancient  Town  in  Oxfordshire,  built 
on  the  side  of  a considerable  hill,  which  seutBurgessefl 
to  Parliament  in  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  and  the  3^  and 
dSd  of  Edward  III.  Of  a castle  erected  here  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  nothing  but  part  of  the  foundation 
- now  exists.  Some  ruins  of  a monastic  building  arc 
Still  to  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  the  town  from 
Woodstock;  and  the  remains  of  a chapel,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  it,  are  still  in  good  preserration  as 
the  cellar  of  a shop  in  the  High-street.  The  Church 
Is  a renerable  Gothic  structure.  The  endowment  is  a 
Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou- 
cester. A coarse  woollen  cloth,  used  for  waggons, 
tilts,  &c.  Is  the  chief,  if  not  sole  manufacture.  Popu- 
lation, includuig  the  hamlet  of  Chipping  Orer,  in  1621, 
8640.  Distant  seventy-three  miles  and  a half  north- 
west from  London ; nineteen  from  Oxford. 

ClllQUILLANES,  one  of  the  powerful  tribes  on 
the  Andes,  in  amity  with  the  unconquered  native  tribes 
of  Chili.  The  territory  of  the  Chlqulllanes  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  Pehuenches,  and  extends  from  about 
thirty-seven  degrees  north  as  far  as  the  thirty-third 
de^e  of  south  latitude,  or  opposite  the  Capital  of 
Chili,  (Santiago,)  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  Cordillera  j 
their  esstern  limits  are  still  undefined.  It  composes 
the  fourth  Uthalme^  or  Province  of  Indian  Chili. 

The  Araucanians,  the  Puclcbes,  Pehuenches,  Chi- 
quillanes,  Cunches,  and  HuUliches,  compose  this  sin- 
gpilarconfederacy  of  nomadic  tribes,  which  bos  hitherto 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Europeans  and  their 
descendants  to  conquer  Independent  Indian  Chili. 

Falkner,  who  resided  nearly  forty  years  in  Pata- 
gonia, bos  given  two  highly  interesting  large  maps  of 
this  country,  with  Patagonia  and  Chili;  but  the  names 
of  the  tribes  are  somewhat  different  from  those  by 
which  they  are  now  known.  The  Moluches  arc  also 
sidded,  but  are  stated  to  be  the  same  race  as  those  named 
Aueaes  or  Araucanians,  frevolters)  by  the  Spaniards. 
MoUtehe  is  the  Chilese  word  for  warrior,  and  is  there- 
fore indiscriminately  used  by  writers  on  tho  manners 
and  customs  of  all  these  tribes;  and  Falkner  asserts, 
that  all  the  hordes  we  have  already  named,  are  only 
divisimis  of  the  Araucanians.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  they  have  nearly  the  same  language.  Cunehe  or 
Picunche,  signifies  northern  people ; PuefcAes,  east- 
ern ; Pehuenches,  people  of  the  pine  tree,  the  beautiful 
Pehmen;  and  lluilliches,  the  southern  race. 

The  Chiquillanes  are  probably  only  a division  of  the 
Puelches,  and  are  now  united  with  these  under  the 
same  government  as  the  Araucanians,  and  have  the 
same  laws  and  magistrates.  Molina  states,  that  in 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Lon- 
quilmo  in  1784,  the  limits  of  each  Uthalmapu  is 
marked  out  and  expressly  defined,  and  gives  the  free 
Indians  a territory  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of 
Mendoza  and  to  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayrea. 

CHIQGITOS,  (Small  people,)  a very  large  and  com- 


paratively unknown  country  of  La  Plata  in  South 
America,  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Province 
uf  Santa  Cruz  dc  la  Sierra,  and  embracing  an  immense 
extent  of  territory  which  reaches  to  the  Brazilian  fron- 
tier on  the  Paraguay  ; its  extreme  latitude  extends 
from  16^  to  20°  south  latitude,  whilst  its  length  east- 
wiird  is  140  leagues,  or  to  the  LakeXarayes. 

It  was  partly  colonized  by  the  Jesuits  in  1732,  but 
the  Indians  are  generally  free  : they  art  small-sized, 
active,  and  bravo,  and  have  hitherto  resisted  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  have  frequently  attempted  to  enslave 
them  ; some  few  still  live  in  the  Spanish  missions,  but 
the  others  lead  a wandering  life  amid  the  mountaine 
and  plains  of  their  native  land. 

The  climate  is  very  hot  and  humid,  and  therefore 
favours  the  growth  of  vast  forests,  which  shelter  mul- 
titudes of  wild  animals  and  venemous  reptiles,  amongst 
which  arc  enormous  and  poisonous  spiders : cinchona 
or  Jesuit's  bark,  the  wilcl  cinnamon,  honey,  wax,  re- 
sins, and  precious  balsams  arc  abundantly  produced. 

The  Parapiti  rising  in  Peru  in  16°  south  latitude, 
flows  through  Chiquitos  under  the  names  Conderillo, 
Parapiti,  San  Miguel,  Sara.  It  joins  the  Piray  and 
the  Plata  with  several  others,  and  becomes  a broad 
river  in  14°  south  latitude,  under  the  name  of  Momorc 
till  10^  south  latitude,  when  it  enters  Brazil,  and  is 
called  the  Madera,  continuing  till  3°  15^  south  latitude, 
and  60°  4<y  west  longitude,  when  it  discharges  its 
immense  stream  into  the  Maranon  or  Amazons,  after 
a course  of  1400  miles. 

San  Josef  dc  Chiquitos,  the  chief  place  of  this  coun- 
try, is  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Santa  Cruz. 

South  of  the  Chiquitos  Indians,  is  another  tribe, 
named  the  Chiriguanos,  who  are  still  w'onderers,  and 
the  terror  uf  the  western  Provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres; 
they  are  also  continually  at  war  with  their  brethren 
the  Chiquitos. 

Muratori,  in  his  work  entitled,  II  Christianetimo 
felice  nclle  MUsioni  de'  Padri  della  Compagnia  di  Gktii 
net  Paragyai,  also  enumerates  the  Manicicas  as 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  territory,  and 
stales  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  nature  pro- 
vides abundant  harvests  of  rice  in  the  great  swamps 
of  the  Paraguay  for  the  subsistence  of  these  tribes. 

For  a further  account  of  these  people,  the  reader 
may  consult  La  Relation  historial  de  las  Missiones,  de 
las  Jstdiai  que  Uaman  Chviuitos,  by  Father  Fernandez, 


CHIQUI 

TOS. 


Madrid,  1796. 

CHIRK,  r.  \ "A.  S.  cearrinit,  trepUare,  garrire, 

Cm'RKixc:,  n.  / to  chatter ; It.  stridere,  to  crash,  to 
gnash,  to  creak,  to  make  a noise,  to  charke,  or,  (as  in 
Chaucer’s  language,)  to  ehirke'*  Sotnner.  Dutch, 
dreJeen,  to  chirp.  See  an  example  foom  Holland’s 
Plinu  under  Cuamr. 

And  kUsMb  bbv  swete,  and  ekirkeili  u a spsrwv. 

CAsiKvr.  Th*  Somfu*urts  Tnlt,  v.  7386 


AU  full  of  chlrkof  was  that  aory  place. 

/d.  T!uKmigkd«tTmUtr.20OC. 

ThU  botti  was  also  fill  of  gifgea 
And  also  fill  eke  of  eAiViin^. 

ItL  The  Third  Boifksf  rum*, 

CHIRM,  r.  \ Junius  has  chirTt,  gemere  mttar  hir- 
Cbirsi,  «.  / ftrrvm,  and  in  the  EKitch,  Irarien,  ko~ 
rien,  koerien,  is,  gemere  instar  turturis^  sine  co/«mfc«. 
A.  ^ cearian,  ceorian,  gveri.  Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to 
Dutch,  kermen,  lamentari;  and  observes,  that  applieu 
to  birds,  it  denotes  the  mournful  sound  emitted  by 
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CUIKK.  them ; etpeciallf  when  collected  togpether  before  • 
storm  t anil  also  their  chirpiAg. 

Hi«  ipuTow  cAirmO  lo  tbt  valUi  drfL 
JJvuflat.  JEn€ui9*.  Pniofytt^  book  aU.  fill.  403. 


That  raderftsadis  the  conrs  of  aae^  star 
Aiul  chMTwu  of  cttcrr  brnlis  roc«  on  f«r. 

^ Id,  /».  bookUl.fol.». 


O TroUn  kyag,  that  Mcr«ts  kU  of  great  God*  caaat  dUctu, 
Whon  Phtrbui  token  trees  aad  surres  of  Iteaueo  hath  Uiigbt 
to  skrie. 

Both  rAjmtyjig-  tooage  of  blrdes.  aad  vjnifes  of  fool  that  swift 
dolb  die.  Pkmtr,  ^neidat,  book  Uh  p.  3ft. 


For  bee  [Ferkio  Werbeek]  wm  conoelghcd  leawrdy  on  bnrte> 
backr,  (but  not  la  any  Ignonualooi  fasbtoa,)  through  Cbeapatde 
aad  CortiewaJl,  to  the  Tower  { and  from  thence  backs  agaioc 
rnto  Weataunatcr«  v/Uk  ik*  tiurmt,  [in  the  Latin  renioOf  c«ia 
fAffTfl  of  a t**^***™*  laouta  and  reproebea 

Dae9it,  Henry  Fl/.f  fol.  186. 


CHIROCENTRUS,  from  the  Greek  * band, 
and  nitrrfiitv,  a spine.  Cur.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  ani> 
mals  belonpng  to  the  family  C/apeoider,  order  Malar 
coplerygii  HbdommaUt,  class  Pisces. 

Citencric  character.  Middle  of  the  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillary,  and  the  skies  by 
(be  maxillary  bones  i both  jaws  furnished  with  strong 
conical  teeth,  of  which  the  two  middle  in  the  upper, 
and  all  those  in  the  lower  jaw  arc  remarkably  long ; 
tongue  and  branchial  arches  haTiog  the  teeth  arranged 
in  rows,  but  none  on  the  palate  j above  each  pec- 
Coral  fin,  (the  rays  of  which  are  very  strong,)  is  a 
long  scaly  spine  ; ventral  fins  extremely  small:  dorsal 
shorter  than  the  anal,  and  opposite  to  it  j body  elon* 
gated,  compressed,  and  acute  above. 

There  is  bat  one  species. 


C. /adieus,  Cttv. ; f’Eioce  CAirocca/rs,  I,acep.  Kativs  rHlRfL 
of  the  Indioii  seas.  CEN'fRUS 

bee  Cuvier,  /i^gne  Animal  t Lacepede,  Hutoire  des 
Pmssont; 

CHIROGRAPH,  a hand,  7pd^,  1 write,)  a v 
word  used  in  the  Romani  Late,  aud  famili^  to  Cicero, 
to  signify  any  document  written  by  the  hand  of  the  par* 
ties  concern^.  8«ltnasius,  (Mod.  Utur.  S91,)  gives  it 
a somewhat  different  sense,  bometimes  the  Chiror 
graph  itself  was  recorded  more  pcmwieiuly  in 
writing.  Roger  Gale,  (he  Antiquary,  published  ia 
irS6,  A Copy  an  Ancient  Chirograph,  or  conteyance 
ef  part  qf  a Hcpnlchre,  cut  in  rnarUe,  UtUly  bnmgfU  from 
Rcmr,  wiRi  remarks.  The  AnglO'Saxons  so  termed 
any  public  instrument  attested  by  the  subscription  and 
crosses  of  witnesses.  After  the  Norman  Conquest,  in 
order  to  prevent  fraud,  two  copies  of  each  instrument 
were  engrossed  upon  the  some  parchment  contrariwise, 
and  between  them  were  written  some  words  or  letters  $ 
occasionally  the  whole  or  part  of  the  alpliabet  in  capi- 
taJs ; sometimes  a precatory  form,  in  nomine  Dimini-^ 

Jhesus  Maria.  In  nomine  Pafrti  rf  filii  et  Spiritut 
Sanctif  but  most  commonly  the  word  Chirograph 
itself.  The  parchment  was  then  cut  through  the  ior 
acriptlon,  either  evenly  or  indentedly,  and  each  party 
retained  one-half  as  a tally.  The  first  use  of  Chiro- 
graphs in  this  form  is  referred  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Fairs  are  stiU 
recorded  in  this  manner  by  an  officer  called  the  Oiiro^ 
grapher  of  Fines. 

Richard  Gething,  a Herefordshire  writing-master, 
who  fixed  himself  in  Xx>ndoa  early  in  the  sevcntcenlh 
century,  published,  in  1645,  thirty-seven  plates  of 
Peoiuanship,  under  the  title  Chirografdtia. 


CHIROMANCY. 


CHPROMANCY,!  From  tl*c  hand,  and 

Ciii'aoMAXTiAL.  / patrtcv*o0eu,  to  foretell. 

Divination  from  inspection  of  the  hands. 

CAi'r— xacy  h*th  these  spborism*  to  foretell  indsoekoly. 

Bartau.  Anetamy  «/  MetoHehaly,  fol.  S9. 

Nor  do  we  obserre  it  verlAed  that  there  is  much  cotulderable 
in  Uuit  doctrioe  of  ciUrammry,  that  spoto  In  the  top  of  the  nails 
do  fdgoifjr  tbings  past  ( in  the  middle,  tilings  present ; and  at  the 
bottom,  «Tcots  to  cooic.  That  white  specks  presnge  our  felicity, 
blew  ones  our  mUfortuDei.  That  those  in  tne  nail  nf  tbc  thumb 
bare  sl^lAcatioos  of  honour,  those  in  the  forv*6ngrr  of  riches, 
and  so  rcspcctirely  in  other  fuiger*. 

Sir  i'komes  Dromn,  book  v.  cb.  xxU. 

With  wbat  equity  oUremoafica/  conjecUirer*  decry  these  dccos* 
satlont  in  the  liaes  sad  uouats  of  iba  band  i 

Jd.  Cyrus  Gmrdeu,  ck«  T. 

The  middle  sort  who  bare  not  much  to  spare. 

To  eAtreauracers  cheaper  art  repmr. 

Who  clap  the  pretty  palm,  to  make  the  Uaea  more  fair. 

j>rydeu.  Jupmnt.  Sutirr,  ri. 

A pretence  as  aroondless  and  silly,  a*  the  dreasatng  Oneiro* 
criticks  of  their  Artetnidomi  and  Anrampsychus,  or  the  modern 
ekirumeney  aod  dlrinaliooa  of  gypriaa, 

Denttsy.  Ssrmm,  Ir. 

Of  the  precise  origin  of  the  art  of  C«aoMA>rcv,  it  is 
hy  no  means  easy  to  speak  with  entire  certainty,  for  the 
profoundest  adepts  are  content  to  leave  it  in  obscurity 
by  tracing  it,  to  k»4ica0tp,  to  Hermes,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  either  who  ibis  mysterious  personage  was, 
Dor  to  what  times  be  is  to  be  referred.  Homer,  ” the 
greatest  Poet  and  divine  of  the  Greeks,"  according  to 


Blackwell,  " wrote  a complete  Treatise  upon  tbc  Lines 
of  the  Hand  ^ but  unfortunately  this  curiosity,  like 
many  others,  bos  not  reachc<l  us,  having  been  des- 
troyed by  the  injuries  of  time."  Tbc  recovery  of  this 
piece  is  doubtlc&s  as  much  to  be  desired,  and  would 
be  a far  greater  mancl,  than  that  of  tbc  lost  books  of 
Li'*y  or  Tacitus. 

Some  of  the  cultivators  of  this  art  have  cited  Jose- 
phus in  order  to  prove  that  Julius  f^msar  detected  the 
psoudo-Alcxander,  among  other  means,  by  on  inspec- 
tion of  bis  hands ; and  so  the  Historian  says  he  did,— 
but  not  by  f'hirom.mry.  The  sagacious  Roman  ob- 
served that  the  hands  of  the  impostor  were  rough 
and  hardened  by  labour.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xvti. 
14.)  That  the  Homans,  however,  in  tbc  time  of 
Domitian,  were  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  diviuar* 
tion,  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  lady  who,  ac- 
cording to  Juvenal,  (vi.  58.*!,)  yio«/em7«e  manumipie 
Prsebebit  rail,  which  Dryden  has  rendered  above  with- 
out much  attention  to  his  original. 

Aristotle,  {Hist.  Anim.  and  in  a MS.  de  Chiromantid 
in  the  British  Museum  which  is  also  stated  to  be  from 
bis  peu,  Ayscough’s  Caf.  W30,)  Galen,  (de  Cuw- 
pfejr,)  and  Avicenna,  (de  Hepate,)  arc  claimed  among 
the  earlier  believers  and  professors ; but  the  first 
regular  work  on  (he  Art  which  is  known  to  be  extant, 
is  as  late  as  the  XVth  century.  Then  it  was  that 
the  learned  Hartlieb  published  his  precious  volunie, 
JWc  RimwC  CiromofttM,  of  which  only  three  perfect 
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CHIRO-  copies  »nd  but  fcsr  more  imperfect  arc  believed  to 
MANCV.  Lford  Spenser  is  the  possessor  of  one  unmuti* 

lated  impression,  which  was  plundered  by  a French 
General  from  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  and 
purchased  at  a great  price,  (100  guineas,)  by  the  pre- 
sent noble  owner.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Block  printing,  and  is  preceded  by  a notice  in  Qer> 
man  to  this  effect : **  The  following  book  was  written 
by  the  band  of  Dr.  HartUeb  in  German,  at  the  request 
and  <*<tning  of  her  Serene  Highness  the  Frinress  Anne 
of  Brunswick,  wife  of  the  virtuous  and  illustrious 
Prince,  Duke  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Count  of 
Vaubouig.  This  took  place  on  Friday,  being  the 
Conception  of  the  glorious  V’irgin,  1448.”  The  Hands 
presented  to  the  student's  notice  in  this  Treatise,  are 
of  most  gigantic  size:  some  of  them  measure  ten 
inches  and  a quarter  in  height,  and  are  not  less  than 
seven  in  breadth.  A fuller  account  of  the  book  itself,  and 
some  specimens  from  it,  may  be  found  in  iicinecken, 
Id/f  grn&ale  d'une  Collection  compUtte  <f  Estampes,  479, 
and  in  Dibdin's  Bibliographirat  Decameron,  i.  147. 

Of  the  innumerable  fry  of  writers  on  the  same  sub* 
ject,  who  succeeded  Dr.  HartUeb,  we  cannot  hope  to 
mention  even  a tithe.  Among  some  of  the  least  com- 
mon volumes  are  the  following^  Bartholomci  Coclitis 
Chtffomantie  ac  Phy$iognomie  Anaitcuis,  1504.  This 
beautifully  printed  volume  contains  an  elegant  Preface 
by  Achillini  of  Bologna,  the  cclcbnitr<i  Averroistj 
Codes,  the  author  of  it,  excelled  in  his  Art,  and  three 
veritable  predictions  by  him  arc  recorded,  by  Va- 
rillos,  {Ante,  de  Florence,  vii.>  He  assured  his  friend 
Luke  Gauric,  Bishop  of  Civith  Ducalc  and  a brother 
Prophet,  that  he  would  soon  he  punished  unde- 
servedly but  not  capitally  j and  in  effect  Gauric 
having  foretold  the  cx[tulsion  of  BentivogUo,  Lord  of 
Bologna  within  a year,  was  whipped  by  him  for  his 
pains.  C'aponi,  the  son  of  this  Bentivoglio,  not  long 
after  consulted  Codes,  to  whom  his  person  was  un- 
know'n  •,  " Alas,  my  friend,”  said  the  scer,  **  you  are 
feted  to  commit  a detestable  murder  before  nightfall.” 
The  oracle  was  too  true,  for  Caponi  assassinated  him 
that  very  evening  by  a stroke  of  an  axe  upon  his  bead, 
and  thus  completed  another  prediction,  in  w hich  Codes 
had  declared  that  his  death  was  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
blow  on  that  particular  part.  In  bis  closet  after  bis 
decease,  were  found  numerous  papers  relative  to 
friends  whose  hands  he  had  inspected,  and  concerning 
whose  destiny  he  had  always  spoken  in  terms  which 
the  event  sufficiently  justified.  These  stories  arc  re- 
lated also  by  Giovanni  Imperiale,  {Sotte  Beriche,  iu  5,) 
and  his  authority  is  of  some  value,  for  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  this  species  of  divination;  notwithstanding 
that  Count  Martio  Capra,  a noble  of  Vicenza,  upon 
inspecting  bis  hand  in  the  year  1648.  predicted  that  he 
would  be  attacked  by  a severe  illness,  but  not  imto 
death,  m the  year  1655.  Accordingly,  adds  the  arch 
Physician,  in  that  very  year  I wras  fer  many  days  con- 
fined to  my  bed  by  on  oppressive  cold.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  scepticism  therefore  was  not  a little 
rateful. 

ngland  has  the  honour  of  producing  a work  on  Chi- 
romancy as  early  as  the  time  of  Codes.  It  is  anonymous, 
butiseotUlcd  TTie  Arto/foretelling  the/nt  tire  even  tt  of  life 
hg  tns;MC<ifig  the  hmd,  and  Us  date  is  1504.  Johannes  ab 
Indaginc,  in  15««,  dedicated  to  Albert,  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  his  Inir^etionet  Apoteieematiea  elegantes  ta 
ChjfronsoMtiam.  This  volume  is  a beautiful  spccunenof 


printing,  but  the  author  who,  as  was  usual  in  those  times,  CRIRO- 
united  a knowledge  of  Physiognomy  to  that  of  Chiro-  MANGY, 
money,  did  not  display  much  judgment  when  he  prefixed 
his  owm  portrmt  to  the  Treatise.  He  must  be  carefeUy 
distinguished  from  his  namesake  Jobaimes  ab  lodagine 
orJeande  Hagen.aleamcd  Carthusian  of  the  same  date, 
whose  works  were  of  a less  abstruse  cast,  and  are  not 
Included  like  those  of  the  Astrologer,  among  the 
Libri  prohibiti  In  1525,  was  published  Expositione  del 
Tricasso  Mantuano  sopra  il  Code.  Of  the  date  of 
another  work  belonging  to  the  same  period  we  cannot 
speak  precisely,  but  it  is  usually  assigned  to  an  eariy 
place  in  the  XVIth  century.  EiceUentissimi  et  Mgm^ 
laris  flri  in  Cluromaattd  erercitusimi  Magistri  Andree 
Corvi  Mirandulensis,  od  tihutrusunii  Johanni  Fremris- 
cam  Mantue  AfarcAione  benemerUu  opus  rarusimum  de 
eddem  Chiromantie  facultate  distinaliLm.  It  is  printed  by 
blocks,  and  the  bands  which  arc  white,  are  relieved  by 
a black  ground  and  enriched  with  fimeiful  borders. 

In  1560  the  work  of  Codes  was  republished  by  Bald- 
vinus  Ronsseus  under  the  following  title,  Tricaui  O- 
rasarienns  Mantuani  enarratio  pulcherrima  principioruns 
Chi/rontantia ; to  this  was  appended  CAyronumticam 
aAso/ulMsimum  inrerfi  Autoris.  Ronsseus  was  Phyrician 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  his  Isagoge  m CAy- 
romaattam,  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  falls  foul  of  soma 
heresies  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Art  by 
the  unhappy  Antiochus  Tiberius.  Tiberius,  a native  of 
Cesena  in  Romagna,  was  instinctively  led  at  an  early 
age  to  imbue  himself  deeply  in  all  the  forbidden  mys- 
teries of  magic.  IVith  the  stake  before  his  eyes, 
he  ventured  openly  to  profess  n commerce  with 
Satan,  which  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  avow 
for  two  hundred  years,  since  the  death  of  Peter  of 
Abano.  For  this  he  escaped  unhurt,  but  he  was  not 
equally  lucky  when  he  mixed  in  earthly  politics.  Ma- 
latesta  of  Rimini  imprisoned  him  upon  suspidon  of 
participation  in  some  conspiracy.  Impatient  of  cap- 
tivity, he  attempted  to  escape,  and,  being  detected,  be 
w'as  immediately  beheaded.  Three  books  by  him  on 
Chiromancy  were  edited  by  Dryandru.i  in  1541.  An- 
tiochi  Tiberti  Docioris  in  Chdromantia,  lib.  in.  per 
Joannem  Dryandrum,  A/edicum  Marjmrgentem.  The  same 
learned  University,  (Marpurgh  in  Hesse.)  fostered  the 
labours  of  Rodolphus  Goclenius,  who  Is  known  as  the 
author  of  Aphorismatum  CfUromantieorum  Tractates, 

1597  ; Chiroscopia,  1618,  and  Phgsiognomica  et  Chiro- 
mantica  Specialia,  1621.  In  point  of  time  we  should 
first  have  named  an  English  work,  A Pleasant  felro- 
duction  into  the  Art  of  Chirtrmancy  and  PAyriognomy, 

1556,  and  another,  Antonii  l*iccioli,  seu  Rapiti  Reno- 
vati  Cenetends  JuriseonsuUi  d*  monks  inspeettone,  liAri 
iii.  1587.  In  1653,  Lectures  on  Chiromancy  were  pub- 
licly read  in  anotherGerman  University  yet  more  cele- 
brated by  being  the  scat  from  which  Luther  began  to 
promulgate  his  doctrines.  The  Professor,  Pompfius  or 
Pompciui,  has  IcA  his  Syllabus  behind  him.  Pnecepta 
ChtTomantica  Nicolai  Fompfii,  Itfer.  Math,  in  aUnd  Wit- 
tebergensium  Acad.  Profeuor.  It  consists  of  brief  heads 
illustrated  by  153  diagrams. 

But  much  more  full  in  explanation  and  larger  in  pra:- 
diction,  than  all  which  wc  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
is  a work  by  a countrymno  of  our  own,  PAyriogaoinie 
and  Chiromande,  the  spmmetrUal  proportion 

and  signal  moU*  eftha  bodg  fuUg  and  accuratelg  handled, 
with  lAsir  natnrM,  predictive  sign^cations.  The  sul^ect 
of  Dtewatirf,  Stcganc^aphiceil  and  LuUum 
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CniR(%  Scienets,  whereunto  tt  adM  the  Art  of  MmorU,  6jr 
MANCY.  Ilichard  Saunders,  StwUnt  in  the  DietM  and  Ceiettiol 
6’cimm.  1553.  It  were  hard  indeed  if  Lilly  would 
not  vouch  for  such  a volume  as  this  ; accordingly  In 
a preliminary  Epistle  he  assures  the  reader  that  bis 
friend  Saunders  far  exceeds  the  long*winded  genius  of 
Codes,  the  infinite  contradictory  aphorisms  of  Tais* 
nierus,  the  abrupt  and  rustic  considerations  of  Inda> 
^ocs,  and  the  too  much  brevity  of  Goclenius  ) nay, 
he  adds,  the  English  writer  is  more  copious  and  signi* 
Scant  than  even  Tricassus  himself.  Our  readers  are 
already  acquainted  with  all  these  illustrious  names,  ex* 
cepting  that  of  Taisnierus.  He  was  a native  of  Ath 
in  Hmnanlt,  and  in  the  XVIth  century  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  Mathematics,  in  Jurisprudence, 
in  Philosophy,  and  in  Music.  For  many  years  be  was 
engaged  by  Charles  V.  as  tutor  to  his  pages,  and  ho 
accompanied  that  Prince  on  his  Tunisian  expedition. 
After  travelling  over  must  of  the  known  world,  he 
returned  U>>his  native  country  and  dedicated  himself 
entirely  to  the  Sciences  which  relate  to  futurity.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  he  was  roundly  accused 
of  plagiarism,  and  that  Xaud^,  {BibUographia  PoUtica, 
69,)  distinctly  charges  him  with  .appropruUin|;  to  him- 
self a work  of  Codes  on  Physiognomy.  Ot  bis  Chi- 
romantic  labours  Tomasini,  (Eiog.  169,)  thus  expresses 
himself : Uno  tolumine  tjuacumpie  Chiromantian  otlm- 
gerent  eomplexiu  ett.  At  enecente  iUo  ui  rostam  nwlem 
factum  est  ul  ttudentium  animot  de/atigdrit  quotsihi  pro- 
poiutrat  emdiendoe. 

Beyond  the  days  of  Saunders  and  Sir  George 
Wharton,  (whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
mention,)  Chiromancy  was  not  gencmlly  professed. 
It  was  superseded  by  the  rapid  advances  made  by  tbe 
sister  Art  of  PhysiogDomy}  which  opjiears  to  have 
owed  its  elevation  to  the  works  of  Michael  Scot  and 
Baptista  Porta. 

Sir  Geoige  Wharton  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  bom  at  Kirby  Kendal 
in  1617.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  where  he  dedi- 
cated himself  chiefly  to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  raised  a troop 
of  horse  for  the  King.  At  the  battle  of  Stow-on-the- 
Woulil,  he  was  severely  wounded.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Royal  cause,  he  came  to  London  and  supportetl 
himself  by  composing  prophetical  Almanacks  and 
Epbemerides.  The  loyalty,  which,  in  spite  of  all  at- 
tempts at  self-restraint,  crept  into  these  publications, 
^ve  great  offence,  and  Wharton  was  several  tim^ 
imprisoned.  His  captivity  on  one  occasion  in  Windsor 
Castle,  was  a source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  trouble, 
for  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  bro- 
ther coojurer  William  Lilly.  These  two  great  men 
were  oppoaed  in  politics  ; nevertheless  they  had  op- 
portunities ofjriving  each  other  mutual  assistance,  for 
Lilly  showed  Wharton  muck  kindness  during  his  con- 
finement. and  Wharton,  after  tbe  Restoration,  screened 
Lilly  from  prosecution.  On  Charles  the  Second’s  re- 
turn, Wharton  was  appointed  Treasurer  and  Paymaster 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  created  a Baronet.  He  died  in 
1681.  His  works  were  collected  soon  after,  and  it  is 
to  one  of  them  that  we  shall  principally  refir  in  our 
sucoaading  matter. 

Sir  George  .Wharton,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory  to 
his  translatkm  of  that  *'  matchless  piece”  of  John 
Rothman,  Doctor  laPhysick,  entitled  XRIPOMAKTIA, 
(which  it  is  well,  from  the  specimen  afforded  by  its 


title,  that  the  learned  Doctor  wrote  in  Latin  rather  CHIRO- 
than  in  Greek,)  or  The  Art  of  Dioming  &y  the  Lines  MANGY, 
ond  Signatnrti  engraven  ta  the  hand  of  wton,  6y  tAe 
hand  <f  Naturep  assures  us  that  none  but  a madman  or 
a fool  dare  say  that  the  Signs  in  the  hand  of  man  are 
idle  or  ) bnt  that  they  are  there  placed  by  nature 
with  intent  to  make  known  to  us  the  inscrutable  works 
of  God,  if  Job,  (xxxviu  7,)  may  be  credited.  Never- 
theless he  by  no  means  holds  that  Cliiromancy  is  so 
exsu^t  a Science  as  Astrology  ; for  that  it  was  not  so 
much  ordained  by  Providence  for  the  use  of  such 
whose  purer  sights  can  penetrate  tbe  celestial  spheres, 
but  rather  for  such  that  be  of  a grosser  genius,  and 
whose  dimmer  eyes  cannot  discern  the  decrees  of 
nature  at  so  great  a distance. 

Notwithstanding  the  different  interpretation  which 
we  have  been  used  to  put  upon  the  text  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  tbe  sagacious  Baronet,  we  shall,  without 
entering  upon  controversy,  collect  such  materials  as 
he  affords  for  a knowledge  of  the  art  of  Chiromancy, 
and  these  for  the  roost  part  are  such  as  pervade  the 
other  works  on  tbe  same  subject  mentioned  before. 

The  Lines  on  tbe  palm  of  the  band  are  divided  into 
Principal  and  Less  Principal,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
diagram  below. 


1.  Cordinca;  f'itaUsf  Temporatitj  or  Dextra  Trioa- 
gnlif  tbe  Line  of  Lj^,  embracing  the  Monnt  of  tbe 
Thumb.  9.  Hepatica ; Stomachi ; or  Baeu  TrianguU ; the 
Lint  of  the  Liter;  tbe  Satmrai^Mean,  running  trans- 
versely across  the  palm  from  the  root  of  the  foro 
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CIIIRO-  fin^.  S.OphaHca;  Cerebri}  Hvi/Seaf  PreeperitaHt $ 
MANCT.  Sinistra  TVian/fK/i;  the  Line  ef  the  Head,  XheM  three 
lines  form  a Triangle.  4.  MeiuaUst  Thoralie;  IvrtuMf 
Hectssaria ; Mortis ; Pesicalis  f Renalis ; Cenerativa  } 
Epiftemica ; Pestifera  / TabU  IJne ; or  Line  of  Forhae, 
commencing  at  the  root  of  the  little*finger.  and  ex- 
tending to  the  fore-Anger.  5.  Restricta ; Dtsmmiitai 
Line;  or  Dragons  Tail,  which  separates  the  hand  from 
the  arm,  by  simple  or  double  transcursion/'  and 
determines  the  re  ve^Ktituvov,  or  subject  of  the  Art, 
The  Less  Principal  Lines  are  not  so  distinctly  seen, 
t'  even  if  they  exist  on  all  hands.  They  are,  1.  f ta  Solis, 
a right  line  from  the  Tuberrutum  or  muscle  at  the  root 
of  the  ring-Rngcr,  into  the  cavity  of  the  hand.  9.  Pis 
LacUa,  running  upwards  from  the  Restrieta  throng 
the  Ferims,  or  Percussio,  (the  mount  comprehended 
between  the  MensaUs  and  Restricla,  under  the  tuber* 
culum  of  the  little-finger.)  3.  Satumia  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  palm  to  the  tubereulum  of  the  IttUc 
finger  r if  this  be  cut  or  parted  it  is  called  Fia  Cam* 
busia.  4.  Cingulum  /Vneru,  a semicircle  from  the  space 
between  the  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  to  the  space 
between  the  ring-finger  and  little-finger:  this  Hoc  is 
of  rare  occurrence  and  of  evil  omen.  5.  Lmea  Mariis, 
or  Soror  FUalis,  pnmllel  to  the  Canliaca. 

The  TwAf  rr«/o  are  thus  assigned  ; that  of  the  thumb 
toVenusj  the  forc-fingcr  to  Jupiter  j the  middle-finger 
to  &itum;  the  ring-finger  to  the  Sun  } the  Hitle-finger 
to  Mercury.  The  Feriens  or  smiting  part  is  attributed 
to  the  Moon.  The  Cotea  or  hollow  to  Mars.  The 
Mensa  between  the  Mrnsalis  and  IJtpatica,  to  Fortune. 

Pallur  T'mrrit ; trd  JupHlrr  Iiultrr  gutidfi  / 

StTtumui  .l/rdivm  t So/  AfedtrtimtfMt  trmtt, 

Hinc  StUhvn  Hiinimmm  i Ffritmirm  cendida  J,ima 
Pouidett  in  CaatA  Mars  tma  caitra  heat. 

On  this  ]H)int,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
all  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  giro  the  thumb  to 
Mars,  the  Cavea  to  Mercury,  and  the  little-finger  to 
Venus.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  lUso  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  following 
order.  The  fore-finger  beginning  from  the  upper  joint. 
Arks,  Taurus,  Gemini.  The  ring-finger,  in  the  same 
order,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo.  The  little  finger,  Libra,  Scor^ 
pia,  >^jgUtariHS.  The  middle-finger,  Capricomus,  Atptn- 
rius.  Pieces.  It  is  indifferent  which  hand  is  judged  by. 
The  lines  which  are  most  distinct  in  cither  may  ^ con- 
sulted ; but  one  point  is  CBscntiolly  ncccs.sary  ; no  one 
should  approach  a Chiromancer,  } take 

it  in  the  precise  w'onis  of  one  of  the  initiated  : pri* 

mum  mantu  sint  lota,  temperaUe  ah  opere,  hnmecta  nagis 
quam  aritia,  clard  luce,  jejuno  stomaclu>.“  If  both  hands 
agree,  they  declare  constancy  of  fortune  and  health.  He 
who  is  born  in  the  day  time,  or  with  masculine  planets 
in  the  ascendant,  is  said  to  have  the  signs  clearest  in 
the  right  hand;  and  on  the  contrary  he  who  is  bom  by 
night,  or  with  a feminine  planet  as  lord  of  his  geniture, 
bears  them  in  the  left.  If  they  are  alike  in  both,  then 
he  is  bom  in  the  day  under  a feminine  planet,  or  nee 
vertd  by  night. 

following  deductions  are  too  solemn  to  be 
abridged,  and  we  therefore  give  them  entire. 

0/ the  Line  of  Life, 

I.  Which  being  broad,  of  a lively  colour,’ and  de- 
cently drawn  m its  bounds,  without  intenectious  and 


Mints,  shows  the  party  long-lived,  and  subject  but  to  CHIRO- 
few  diseases.  MANCY. 

5.  If  slender,  short,  and  dUsccted,  with  obverse 
little  lines,  mul  deformed,  either  by  a pole  or  black 
colour,  it  presageth  weakness  of  the  body,  sickness, 
and  shortness  of  life. 

3.  If  orderly  joined  to  the  Natural-Mean,  and  beau- 
tified in  the  angle  with  parallels,  or  a little  cross,  it 
argues  a good  wit,  or  on  evenness  of  nature. 

4.  If  the  same  have  branches  in  the  upper  part 
thereof  extending  themselves  towards  the  Natural- 
Mean,  it  signifies  riches  and  honour. 

6.  If  those  branches  be  extended  towards  the  Re- 
stricta,  it  threatens  poverty,  deceits,  and  unfaithfulness 
of  servants. 

e.  If  in  this  line  there  be  found  some  confused  little 
lines  like  hairs,  be  assured  of  diseases ; and  they  to 
happen  in  the  first  age,  when  they  appear  below  ; if 
towa^  (he  Cavea,  in  the  middle ; if  towards  the  Uepa^ 
tica,  in  the  dccliniug  age. 

7.  If  this  line  be  anywhere  broken,  it  threatens 
extreme  danger  of  life,  In  that  age  which  the  place  of 
the  breach  showeth  : Fur  you  may  find  out  (almost  ad 
stngucm)  the  dangerous  or  diseased  years  of  your  age, 
if  (tikis  line  being  divided  into  seventy  parts)  you  begin 
your  number  and  account  from  the  lower  part  thereof, 
near  the  Restricta,  for  the  number  falling  where  the 
breach  is,  dctcnnines  the  year. 

8.  If  the  character  of  the  Sun,  (as  commonly  it  is 
made  by  Astrologers,)  be  found  in  this  line,  it  presages 
the  loss  of  an  eye ; but  if  two  such  characters,  the 
loss  of  both  eyes. 

9 A line  ascending  from  the  Vital  beneath  the  con- 
gress of  it  and  the  Hepatica,  to  the  Tulkerculust  of  Sa- 
turn, dcsigneth  Aonitneni  ^vt^aipcVaco*',  (that  is,  an 
envious  man,  who  rejoiceth  at  another's  calamity ;) 
the  site  of  others  concurring.  This  also  frequently 
shows  a most  perilous  Saturnine  disease,  os  is  the 
Flague,  &c.  in  that  part  wherein  it  touches  the  Vital  f 
■iind  so  much  the  w'orse  if  it  cut  the  some 

10.  But  such  a line  passing  from  the  Vital  to  (he 
Annular  or  ring-fioger,  promiseth  honours  to  ettsuc, 
from  or  by  means  oi  some  famous  woman,  or  Queen, 
or  the  gaitkful  favour  of  some  lady  of  honour. 

11.  The  Vital  line  thicker  than  ordinary  at  the 
tad  under  the  fore-finger,  denotes  a laborious  old  age. 

19.  A Line  passing  through  the  Vital  to  the  Caven 
of  Mars,  foretdls  of  wounds  and  fevers,  and  of  mis- 
fortunes in  journeys. 

Of  the  ffepaSea,  or  Natural^Mean. 

1 . This  line  being  straight,  continued,  and  not  dis- 
eeeted  by  obverse  little  lines,  denotes  a healthful  body. 

3.  If  it  be  short,  (or  broken,)  and  reach  not  beyond 
the  concave  of  the  hand,  it  bodes  diseases,  and  short- 
ness of  life. 

3.  By  how  much  more  the  same  is  produced,  by  so 
much  longer  the  life  may  be  warranted. 

4.  If  cut  at  the  end  thereof  by  a •moll  intervening 
line,  it  threatens  poverty  in  old  age. 

5.  If  in  the  upper  port,  it  be  distant  from  the  Vital 
by  a g^cat  spoce,  it  b^es  distemperatures  of  the  heart, 
os  palpitation,  syncope,  &c. 

C.  This  also  shows  prodigality,  especially  if  the 
table  be  broad. 

7.  If  tortuous,  [that  is,  if  it  wind  aud  turn  several 
ways,]  tmequal,  of  a different  colour,  and  dissected. 
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CHfKO'  It  argues  ao  evil  constitution  of  the  liver,  and  tbenca 

MANXY'.  diseases  proceeding  from  the  weakness  thereof : covc- 

‘ ^ -i  tousnesa  also,  and  a pravity  both  of  nature  and  wit  j 

especially,  if  from  under  the  region  of  the  middle 
finger,  it  approach  towards  the  Cardiaca,  thereby 
a short  or  narrow  triangle. 

8.  If  decently  drawn,  and  well  coloured,  it  is  a sign 
of  a cheerful  and  ingenious  disposition. 

9.  If  it  have  a sister,  it  promises  inheritances. 

10.  If  continued  with  some  little  hard  knots,  it  de* 
monstratea  man-slaughters,  either  perpetrated,  or  to 
be  perpetrated,  according  to  the  number  of  those 
knots. 

11.  If  therein  a cross  be  found  under  the  region  of 
the  middle-finger,  it  denounces  death  at  hand. 

19.  If  it  tenuinate  with  a fork  towards  the  Ferient, 
it  is  a sign  of  a depraved  wit,  of  hypocrisy,  and  evil 
manners. 

13.  When  it  tends  to  the  Mensal,  it  is  a token  of  a 
slanderous  and  reproachful  tongue,  and  of  envy. 

14.  When  it  projects  a remarkable  cleft  through 
the  Vital,  to  the  Mom  Feneris,  and  the  sister  of  Mars, 
especially  if  the  some  be  of  a ruddy  colour,  it  bids 
beware  of  thiocs,  and  intimates  also  mud  and  deceits 
of  enemies. 

15.  This  cleft  likewise  insinuates  a most  vehement 
beat  of  the  liver,  proceeding  from  the  rays  of  Mars, 
whereby  the  life  is  disquieted,  for  that  the  Line  of  life 
is  dissected. 

16.  This  Line  having  some  breach,  yet  such  a one 
as  that  nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  almost  continued, 
•hows,  that  the  mauner  of  life  will  be,  or  is  already 
changed.  And  this  in  a declining  age,  if  the  breach  be 
under  the  ring-finger  j but  if  under  the  middle-finger, 
in  the  streog^  of  years. 


Qf  the  CepAtfhee. 

1.  This  is  called  the  Line  of  the  Head  and  Brain  ; 
which  if,  (arising  from  its  place  in  a due  proportion,) 
it  connect  the  Lines  of  the  Liver  and  Heart,  in  a trian- 
gular form,  have  a lively  colour,  and  no  intersection 
fidling  out  between,  declares  n mao  of  admirable  pru- 
dence, and  one  of  no  vulgar  wit  and  fortune. 

9.  By  bow  much  more  decent  the  triangle  Is,  by 
so  much  happier  shall  the  temperature,  wit,  and  cou- 
rage be  : but  if  it  be  obtuse,  it  argues  ao  evil  disposed 
nature,  and  a mao  that  is  rude  j if  no  triangle,  far 
worse : [a  fool,  a prodigal,  a liar,  and  commonly  a 
abort  life.] 

S.  The  superior  being  a right  angle,  or  not  very 
acute,  foretells  the  best  temperature  of  tbc  heart } but 
when  it  is  too  much  acute,  especially  if  it  touch  the 
Line  of  Life  upon  the  region  of  the  middle-finger,  it 
argues  covetousness. 

4.  The  left  angle,  if  it  be  made  upon  the  Natural- 
mean,  in  the  Feriens,  and  be  a right  angle,  confirms 
the  goodness  the  btellect. 

5.  But  when  the  Cephalica  projects  unequal  and 
incomposed  clefts  to  the  Mom  Lum,  thereby  making 
tinusu^  characters  } In  men,  it  denounces  weakness 
of  the  brain,  and  dangerous  sca-voyages } but  in  women, 
frequent  sorrows  of  mind. 

6.  Equal  lines,  (thus  projected,)  presage  the  con- 
trary in  both  sexes  f viz.  m men,  a good  composure 
of  the  brain,  and  fortunate  voyages  by  sea } in  women, 
cheerfulness  and  felicity  in  child-bearing, 

7«  This  one  thing  is  peculiar  to  the  CephnHea  / if 


it  project  a deft,  or  a manifest  star,  upwards,  to  the  CHIRO- 
Cavea  Mortis,  it  signifies  boldness  and  courage  ; but  MANCY. 
if  it  let  fall  the  same,  downwards,  thefts  and  deceit- 
fulness. 

8.  The  Cephaliax  joined  to  the  Dragon’s  tail,  by  a 
remarkable  concourse,  promises  a prudent  and  joyful 
old  age. 

9.  '^Tbe  same  drawn  upward  in  the  shape  of  a fork, 
towards  the  place  of  fortune,  signifies  subtUty  in  ma« 
na^Dg  of  ofloirs,  and  craftiness  either  to  do  good  or 
bad. 

10.  If  in  this  fork  a mark  appears,  resembling  the 
part  of  fortune,  as  it  is  noted  by  Astrologers,  that  gives 
an  assurance  of  riches  and  honours  to  succeed,  i>y 
means  of  ingenmty  and  arts. 

Of  the  Thoral  Line. 

I.  This  U also  called  the  Line  of  Fortune;  It  is 
termed  likewise  the  Mensal,  because  it  makes  up  the 
table  of  the  hand  ; which  Line,  when  it  is  long  enough, 
and  without  incisures,  argues  a due  strength  in  the 
principal  members  of  man,  and  withal,  constancy  : 
the  contrary,  if  it  be  short  or  crooked,  cut,  or  parted. 

9.  If  it  terminate  under  the  Mount  of  Saluni,  it 
shows  a vain  and  lying  fellow. 

3.  If  projecting  small  branches  to  the  Mount  of 
Jupiter,  it  promiseth  honours. 

4.  If  there  it  be  naked  and  simple,  it  is  a sign  of 
poverty  and  want. 

6.  If  cutting  the  Mount  of  Jupiter,  cruelty  of  mind 
and  excessive  wrath. 

6.  If  it  project  a brand!  betwixt  the  fore-finger  and 
the  middle,  in  a man  it  threatens  a wound  in  his  head, 
in  a woman,  sorrow  and  trouble. 

7.  Three  lines  ascending  directly  upwards  from  this 
line,  viz.  one  to  the  space  betwixt  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger, a second  to  the  space  betwixt  the  middle  and 
the  ring  finger,  and  a third  to  the  space  betwixt  tha 
ring  and  the  little  finger,  argues  a contentious  person 
in  many  respects. 

B.  A little  line  only  thus  drawn  to  the  interval,  or 
space  betw'ixt  the  middle-finger  and  the  ring-finger, 
sorrow  and  labour. 

9.  If  annexed  to  the  Natural-Mean,  so,  as  that  it 
makes  an  acute  angle,  it  bringeth  sorrow  and  labour. 

10.  If  the  Natural-Mean  be  wanting,  and  the  Thoral 
annexed  to  the  Vital,  it  threatens  decollation,  or  a 
deadly  wound. 

II.  If  no  Mensal  at  all,  it  shows  a man  malevolent, 
contentious,  faithless,  inconstant,  and  of  base  con- 
ditions. 

19.  Confused  little  lines  in  the  Mensal,  denote 
sicknesses  ; if  under  Mercury,  in  the  first  age ; under 
the  Sun,  in  the  flower  thereof;  under  the  middle- 
finger,  in  old  age. 

13.  When  in  this  line  there  are  certain  points  ob- 
served, they  argue  an  amorour  disposition. 

Of  the  Oradfl  Dracesm,  or  the  RestrietOt  ostd  the  Um$ 
arising  thenee. 

1.  If  this  be  double,  or  treble,  and  drawn  by  a right 
and  continued  track,  it  promiseth  a good  composure  of 
the  body. 

9.  That  line  which  is  nearest  the  hand,  continued, 
and  of  a good  colour,  assurcth  of  riches. 

3.  But  if  the  some  line  be  cut  in  the  middle,  crooked. 
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CHIRO-  and  very  pale,  it  denounces  debility  of  body,  and  a 
want  of  all  tbin^. 

4.  A cross  or  star  upon  the  Restricta,  foreshows 
tranquillity  of  life  in  old  age. 

5.  If  there  be  a star,  simple  or  double,  or  any  lines 
near  the  Tubtrculum  of  the  thumb,  in  women,  they 
denote  misfortune  and  infamy. 

6.  A line  running  from  the  Rtifricfa  through  the 
Mans  f'/’HcriSt  presageth  adversities,  either  by  the 
means  of  some  kindred,  or  a wife. 

7>  A line  extended  from  the  Resfru/a  to  the  Jl/ovs 
Luna,  denotes  adversities,  and  private  enmity.  If  it 
be  crooked,  it  doubles  the  evil,  and  betokeneth  per- 
petual servitude. 

8.  Such  a line  also  being  clear,  and  straight,  and 
reaching  so  far  as  the  region  of  the  Moon,  foretells 
many  journeys,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

9.  If  it  extend  to  the  Tubercub/m  of  the  fore-finger, 
it  tells  the  man  he  shall  live  in  a foreign  country,  in 
great  estimation. 

10.  If  to  (he  I/fpa/ira,  it  argues  on  honest  behaviour, 
and  prolongcth  life. 

11.  If  to  the  Mont  SoUs  (be  it  simply  or  doubly,) 
it  shows  insc{mrable  good,  and  enableth  to  govern,  or 
rule  in  great  affairs. 

12.  By  the  same  reason,  if  It  pass  to  the  Mon*  Afer- 
CKrii,  it  betokeneth  a man  that  is  fit  for  many  things. 
But  if  it  reach  not  the  Mont  Merrvrii,  but  be  broken 
about  the  middle,  and  end  beneath  the  Afons  Mercurii, 
this  marks  out  a prating  fellow,  a liar,  and  a murmnrer. 

IS.  If  directly  ascending  to  the  Mon*  Salami,  it  sig- 
nifies a good  po.<:ition  of  iSjitum,  in  the  geniture,  whose 
decrees  shall  shortly  follow ; but  if  crookedly  both 
towards  the  ffcstricta  and  the  IIep<^ira  especially,  it 
bodes  a man  that  is  covetous,  laborious,  and  bard. 

0/  the  Via  Soli*,  or  the  Sun /•way. 

This  being  whole,  equally  drawn,  and  well-coloured, 
romiseth  the  favour  of  great  men,  and  joyful  honours  ; 
ut  if  dissected  and  unequal,  the  contrary,  and  exposes 
to  divers  impediments,  and  envy  in  attaining  the  same. 

<y  the  lla  Lactea,  or  the  Milky-icay. 

This,  well-proportioned  and  continued,  presages 
journeys  that  be  fortunate,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
moreover,  a good  brain  } the  favour  of  women,  (Venus 
assenting,)  a composedness  and  gracefulness  of  speech ; 
if  it  be  cut,  or  distorted,  it  aigues  infelicity  and  licsj 
but  whole,  and  ascending  to  the  little-finger,  b a sign 
of  great  happiness. 

Of  the  Satumia,  or  Line  of  Salum. 

1.  This  being  fully  and  wholly  protracted  to  the 
middle-finger,  is  an  argument  both  of  profound  cogi- 
tations, and  likewise  of  fortunate  events  in  counsels 
and  actions. 

2.  Combust  or  deficient,  an  evil  sign,  portending 
many  misfortunes,  unless  other  positions  favour  it. 

3.  Bending  backward,  in  the  Cavea  of  the  hand, 
towards  the  Ferieni,  in  the  form  of  a semicircle, 
threatens  imprisonment. 

4.  A line  drawn  from  the  Vital  through  the  Hepatica 
to  the  Tu6erculuin  of  Saturn,  (if  there  it  touch  the 
S'aturata,)  the  same. 

Of  the  Cingulum  Vmeri*,  or  the  Girdle  of  Femtt. 

If  this  line  have  a sister.  It  argues  intemperance  in 


love,  and  if  it  be  dissected  and  troubled,  loss  and  dis-  CHIRO- 
grace  in  consequence.  MANCY. 

Of  tke  I'ia  Martii,  tke  wa,  or  Lint  of  Mm,  or  the 
Vital-*i*ter. 

This  line,  (so  oft  as  it  appeareth,)  augments  and 
stren^hens  the  things  signified  by  the  Conliaca;  but 
(particularly)  It  promises  good  success  in  war,  pro- 
vided it  be  clear,  and  decently  red. 


So  far  say  Dr.  Rothman  and  Sir  George  tVTiarlon  : 
We  may  add  that  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  length, 
depth,  complexion  and  shape  of  these  lines,  and  how 
they  touch  and  cut  other  lines  j they  arc  not  always  of 
the  same  hue,  nor  of  the  same  appearance  at  different 
Mriods  of  life  | and  the  less  principal,  in  particular, 
frequently  vary.  The  Plonctshavegrcat  effect  according 
as  theirsigns  arc  happy  or  unhappy,  that  U,  as  the  lines 
in  their  several  Tub^cula  arc  equal,  and  their  charac- 
ters fair  and  proportionable,  as  a cross,  stars,  parallel 
lines,  l^ders,  little  branches,  a square,  the  character 
of  Jupiter,  &c. ; the  unhappy  characters  are  troubled 
lines  and  uncouth  figures,  as  breaks,  semicircles, 
gridirons,  or  the  character  of  Saturn. 

V enus,  when  fortunate  In  her  Tuberailum,  Implies 
that  handsome  form  of  body,  and  gay  and  checriul 
tone  of  mind  which  the  Goddess  may  espcrially  be 
itiipposed  to  animate.  " Sometimes,”  (says  Wharton 
with  a strange  want  of  connection,)  " she  produceth 
Priests  and  Pedagogues,  Apothecaries,  Gardeners,  &e.” 
When  unfortunate,  or  with  a cross  near  the  first  joint 
of  the  thumb,  she  fc^tokens  illicit  love.  Mars,  when  for- 
tunate, naturally  enough  gives  courage,  when  unfortu- 
nate, choler.  A Saturnine  particle  in  the  Careo  of  Mars 
denotes  a fall  from  a precipice  ; a crooked  line  from 
the  Cared  to  the  Tuberculum  of  Saturn  threatens  im- 
prisonment) and  a line  from  it  to  the  Rettrieta,  termi- 
nating under  the  place  of  the  Moon,  is  an  infallible 
proofof  much  travel.  Jupiter,  when  fortunate,  pre- 
sides over  honour ; when  unfortunate,  cramp,  inflazn- 
matioD  of  thclunga,  and  diseases  requiring  carminatives 
are  to  be  dreaded.  If  a line  transversely  cut  bis  Tu- 
berculum,  and  afterwards  tend  to  the  place  of  Saturn, 
making  three  little  hmrs,  it  threatens  apoplexy. 
Saturn  is  the  ascendant  of  the  silent,  the  solemn,  and 
the  bilious.  If  he  he  unfortunate  fearitil  indeed  U their 
lot, he  makes  men  sorrowful,  laborious,  sordid,  humble, 
covetous,  unfaithful.  Hare,  luckless,  malicious,  incum- 
bred  and  oppressed  with  per|>etual  griefs  and  anxie- 
ties. Thus  also  he  afflicteth  with  dangerous  diseases, 
catarrhs,  coughs,  melancholy,  hypocondritcal  infir- 
mities, the  dropsy,  gout,  falling-sickness,  hectic  ami 
quartan  fevers : be  likewise  occasioneth  imprisonment, 
falls  from  houses,  and  endangering  of  life  by  waters.  A 
gross  line  running  from  the  interval  of  the  middle 
and  fore  finger,  to  the  Mental,  and  breaking  or  inter- 
rupting it,  denotes  diseases  or  wounds  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  Sol  is  very  similar  in  his  influence 
to  Jupiter,  his  diseases,  when  unfortunate,  are  fluxes 
of  rheum  in  the  eyes,  trembling  of  the  heart,  syncope, 
&c.  Luna,  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  prot^U  or 
barms  in  travels  j her  diseases  arc  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
canker,  and  colic.  Mercury  is  the  Lord  of  ingenious 
men  of  science,  or  when  unfortunate,  of  liars,  prattlers, 
thieves,  cheats,  unronstant,  faithless,  traitors.  Re- 
specting all  these  Planets  and  their  TV^rrctila^  their 
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admixture  with  and  correction  of  each  other,  U to  be  tanre  betwixt  the  top  of  the  under  lip,  and  the  lower  CilfRO. 
carefully  remarked.  part  of  the  noetrils.  The  noils  obtain  the  just  half  of  ^*ANCY. 

If  the  Mtnsa  be  broad,  liberality  and  similar  qua-  their  reapectivc  uppermost  joints,  which  they  call 
lities  may  be  predicted,  the  contrary  if  it  be  narrow.  On^chios. 

A cross  or  star  within  it,  especially  under  the  region  Of  the  Nails  thus  much  should  be  remarked.  When 
of  the  ring-fioger,  betokens  honours.  The  character  short,  they  imply  goodness  } when  long  and  narrow, 
of  Jupiter,  notable  ecclesiastical  dignities.  The  Jlfeiua  steadiness  but  dulness  j when  curved,  rapacity;  black 
sharpened  by  the  concourse  of  MtniaUs  and  Cor-  spots  upon  them  are  unlucky;  white  ore  fortu note; 
diarn,  points  out  deceits  and  dangers  of  life.  If  it  be  but  the  particulars  in  which  they  are  to  affect  the 
obscure  or  watery  it  shows  obscurity  of  life  or  for-  object  vary  with  the  planets  which  preside  over  the 
tune.  A little  circle  in  it  shows  perfection  of  wit.  separate  fingers*  It  tnust  be  confessed  tbut  there  is 
Clear,  long,  overthwarC  lines  under  the  thumb,  no  point  of  Chiromancy  on  which  there  ajipears  to  be 
confer  riches  and  honours.  A line  drawn  from  the  so  much  discordance  among  its  Professors,  as  in  the 
' upper  joint  Co  the  Cardiaca,  threatens  violent  death  oracular  powers  of  the  Nails,  and  we  do  not  affirm  the 
or  danger  by  married  women.  Contentious  men  have  above  consequences  without  some  diffidence.  There 
lines  every  where  dispersed  in  the  middle  joints.  is,  however,  one  assertion  from  which  we  think  few. 


A line  surrounding  the  thumb,  In  the  middle  joint, 
portends  hanging.  Equal  furrows  drawn  under  the 
lower  joint  argue  riches  and  possessions.  If  the  first 
and  second  joint  want  incisures,  it  is  a token  of 
drowsiness  and  idleness. 

Many  lines  in  the  upper  joint  of  the  fore-finger 
denote  inheritances;  in  the  middle  joint  envy.  Right 
lines  Ijctwecn  them  in  women  denote  fertility,  In  men 
sarcasm.  In  the  first  joint  near  to  the  Tubtrculum  of 
Jupiter,  they  show  a jovial  dis{>osition. 

A star  in  the  middle-finger  show.s  violent  death  by 
drowning  or  witchcraft.  A gross  line  from  the  root 
through  the  whole  finger  argues  folly  and  madness. 

A line  tliroughout  the  ring-finger,  or  equal  lines 
on  the  first  joint,  show  fame  and  riches;  overthwfirt 
lines,  the  enmity  of  Princes.  It  is  better  when  they 
are  intersected. 

In  tbe  little-finger  eloquence  and  ingenuity  are  implied 
by  a star  in  the  first  joint ; unfortunate  signs  in  the 
first  and  second  joint  mark  a thief ; in  the  third,  per- 
petual inconstancy.  Some  bold  that  tbe  little  lines  on 
the  Tuberculum  predict  the  number  of  wves.  This 
is  doubtful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  disputed,  that 
if  the  end  of  the  little-finger  does  not  reach  so  far  as  to 
touch  the  last  joint  of  the  ring-finger,  it  signifies  n 
wife  most  imperious  in  all  things ; the  truth  whereof 
may  be  approved  almost  in  any  body. 

There  arc  certain  pro|iortioiis  between  parts  of  the 
band  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  should  be  dili- 
gently noted;  and  the  frequent  agreement  of  which, 
with  tbe  rules  laid  down,  may  be  cited  as  a fit  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  this  veracious  art. 


if  any,  will  be  inclined  to  dc|»art.  *‘\Vben  tlic  extre- 
mity of  the  Nail  is  black  it  is  a sign  of  busbandry.'* 

Richard  launders  is  most  copious  in  regard  to  the 
Nails,  and  his  aphorisms  are  as  follows  : Joroad  Noils 
imply  gentleness  but  cowardice ; white  and  lon^, 
sickliness  ; narrow,  love  of  Held  sports  ; long,  su.spi- 
cion ; oblique  and  crooked,  deceit ; little  and  round, 
anger;  fleshy,  calumnies  and  idleness;  pale  and  black, 
a Saturnine  complexion  ; red,  a choleric  di.spositioii. 

The  Nails  of  the  feet,  accortUng  to  Raptista  Porta 
fall  under  Physioguouiy,  nevertheless  some  great 
students  in  Chiromancy,  when  they  tell  people  their 
fortunes  will  see  their  feet  as  well  as  their  hands, 
which,  continues  Saunders,  is  a foolish  and  irrational 
thing. 

On  the  Nails  depend  Ouimancy,  (an  art  of  whicli 
we  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  derivation)  Coscino- 
mancy,  Alectromancy,  Clidoniancy,  and  Doctylomancy. 

Oniman<^,  or  the  observation  of  the  angel  Uriel, 
is  thus  performed.  Upon  the  Nails  of  the  right  hand 
of  a young  boy  or  a young  virgin,  or  the  {lalm  of  (he 
hand,  is  put  some  oil  of  olives,  or  what  is  better, 
oil  of  walnuts  mingled  with  tallow  or  blacking.  If 
money  or  things  bidden  in  the  eartli  be  sought,  the  fare 
of  the  child  must  be  turned  towards  the  cast.  If 
crime  be  inquired  into,  or  the  knowledge  of  a }>crson 
out  of  affection,  towards  the  south , for  robbery  towards 
the  west,  and  for  murder  towards  the  south.  Then 
the  child  must  repeat  the  seventy-two  verses  of  the 
Psalms,  which  the  Hebrew  Cabalists  collected  for  the 
l/rim  andThummim.  These  will  be  found  in  the  third 
bookof  Reuclinon  the  Cabalisticalart.andin  a Treatise 


J.  The  whole  hand  Is  of  equal  length  with  the  face,  de  terbo  mirificQ.  In  each  of  these  verses  occurs  the 

2.  The  greater  joint  of  the  fore-finger  (which  adjoins  venerable  name  of  four  letters,  and  the  three-lcttercd 
upon  tbe  Ttibcrcnlum  of  Jupiter,)  c(|uals  the  height  of  name  of  the  scv*enty-two  angels,  which  are  referred  to 
the  forehead.  the  inquisitive  name  SchemhatnmaphoTUBf  which  was 

5.  The  other  two  (to  tbe  extremity  of  the  nail)  arc  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  tippet  of  tbe 

the  just  length  of  the  nose  : (viz.  from  the  IntfrcilUtf  High  Priest.  When  the  curious  student  has  done  thus 
or  place  betwixt  the  eyebrows,  to  the  tip  of  the  much,  Saunders  assures  him  that  he  '*  shall  sec  won- 
nostrils.)  ders,"  but  he  omits  to  specify  what  these  wonders  are. 

4.  The  first  ^d  greater  joint  of  the  middle-finger  is  Coscinomancy  is  practised  with  a sack  or  sieve,  in 
so  long,  as  it  is  bettveen  the  bottom  of  the  chin  and  which  is  placed  a pair  of  tongs  in  tbe  middle  of  a 
the  t*)p  of  the  under  lip.  circle,  and  each  side  of  these  tongs  is  put  upon  the 

6.  Hut  the  third  joint  of  the  same  finger,  is  of  equal  Nails  of  tbe  thumbs  of  two  persons  who  look  one 

length  with  the  dUtance  that  is  betwixt  the  mouth  and  upon  the  other;  although  some,  among  whom  was 
the  lower  parts  of  the  nostrils.  Saunders  himself,  found  it  more  fitting  to  place  them 

6.  The  greater  joint  of  the  thumb,  gives  the  wide-  on  the  Nails  of  tbe  middle-finger ; for  c.speciol  care 

ness  of  the  mouth.  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  tongs  on  the  rokldle  of  the 

7.  The  distance  betwixt  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  and  Nails,  and  also  to  consider  whether  this  be  ronnd,  or 

the  top  of  the  lower  lip,  the  same.  good,  or  long.  Then  let  each  call  by  name  the  person 

8.  'i  he  lesser  joint  of  the  thumb  is  equal  to  the  dls-  whom  be  suspects  of  aught,  and  afterwards  let  them 
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crimo-  pronoancc  these  words,  Dia  mies  jecket,  hmedot/ei, 
MANCIT.  dorrimu  enetemaiu.  Then  the  sieve  shakes  and  moves, 
ChIro  towards  him  who  has  prooounred  the  ^ilty 

n’^TBS.  name,  or  if  both  names  be  innocent  it  does  not  stir  at  alt 
^ Of  Alectromancy  or  Alkctobomaktia,  wc  ba%*€  already 
given  a brief  notice,  to  which  the  following  porticulon 
may  be  added.  In  practising  it,  a circle  must  be  made 
in  a good  close  place,  and  this  must  be  divided  equally 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  letters  in  the  alphabeL 
Then  a wheat-corn  must  be  placed  on  every  letter, 
beginning  with  A,  during  which  the  depositor  must 
repeat  this  verse,  Ecct  enim  rcrita/ew,  &c.  This  must 
be  done  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  in  Aries  or  Leo.  A 
young  cock,  all  white,  should  then  betaken,  bis  claws 
should  be  cut  off,  and  these  he  should  be  forced  to  swal« 
low  with  a little  scroll  of  parchment  made  of  lambskin 
upon  which  ha.c  been  previously  written  Simo.  l*bea 
the  diviner  holding  the  cock  should  repeat,  O Oeas 
Creator  Ofunram,  <^Ni  JiriMmentum pulchriltuUne  steUarum 
form<Uti,  consiiiutns  etu  in  *igna  et  Umpora,  in/undt  vir> 
tuten  tuam  operibut  noilris,  ttt  per  opus  in  eis  cansequa- 
mar  effectum.  Next,  on  placing  the  cock  within  the 
circle,  he  most  repeat  these  two  verses  of  the  Psalms : 
Domine,  diltA  decorem  domCs  tua  et  locum  habUationi$ 
ttup.  fyomine  I>euM  virtutum,  converte  not  et  ottmde 
partem  luam,  ei  talvi  ertmut.  These  are  exactly  the 
midmost  of  the  seventy-two  verses  before-mentioned, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
Raljbi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  seventy-two  which 
is  not  of  some  use  in  the  Cabalistical  secret.  The 
cock  being  within  the  circle,  it  must  be  observed  from 
what  letters  be  pecks  the  grains,  and  upon  these  others 
must  he  placed,  because  some  names  and  words  con- 
tain the  same  letters  twice  or  thrice.  These  letters 
should  be  written  down  and  put  together,  and  they  will 
infallibly  reveal  the  name  of  the  |x?rson  concerning 
whom  inquiry  has  been  made  j a fact  which  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  admit , who  recollects  the  story  of  Volcns ; 
though  in  the  end  he  was  outwitted  by  Theodosius  the 
Grcnt,  who  thereby  nmnifcslly  proved  the  verity  of  the 
cock,  (Zonaras,  iii.  I'alens.)  In  Clidumancy,  which 
should  be  exercisctl  when  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  in  Virgo, 
the  name  should  be  written  u]M>n  a key,  the  key  should 
be  tied  to  a Bible,  and  both  shouUi  be  hung  upon  the 
Kail  of  the  ring-finger  of  a virgin,  who  must  thrice 
softly  repeat,  Erntge  Dotnintt  adjuwi  not  et  rtdane  not 


propter  nemen  tncium  hnm.  According  as  the  key  CHIHO- 
and  book  turns  or  is  stationary,  the  name  is  to  be  MANCT. 
considered  right  or  wit^.  Some  ancienU  added  the 
seven  Psalms  with  litanies  and  sacred  prayers,  and  then 
more  fearful  effects  were  produced  upon  the  guilty;  v 
&r  not  only  the  key  and  book  turned,  but  either  t^ 
impression  of  the  key  was  found  upon  him,  or  he  lost 
on  eye,  whence  came  the  Proverb,  Et  onto  quoque 
etcuuo  hodie  fur  cognoscitur.  Doctylomancy  was  per- 
formed by  rings  put  on  the  KoiU  when  the  bun  entered 
Leo  and  the  Moon  Gemini ; or  the  bun  and  Mercury 
were  in  Gemini,  and  the  Moon  in  Cancer;  or  the  Sun  in 
SagitUrius,  the  Moon  in  Scorpio,  and  Mercury  in  Leo. 

Ttose  rings  were  mode  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or 
lead ; bnl  how  tlicy  operated  wc  are  not  informed. 

Finally,  the  Hands  are  an  abridgement  of  the  three 
worlds,  the  elementary,  the  celestial,  and  the  intel- 
lectual, but  we  dare  not  venture  deep  enough  to  ex- 
plain this  mystery.  Cbirontancy,  by  the  rules  of  its 
principles,  comprehends  all  the  divinative  and  magical 
sciences.  The  bands  of  man  are  wonderful,  the  apes 
of  God  ; the  abridgements  of  the  more  perfect  things 
of  Nature  ; the  heavens  wherein  our  good  or  misfor- 
tunes are  reatl,  the  epitome  of  this  all,  and  the  ornament 
of  this  little  world." 

Such  is  a brief  and  imperfect  summary  of  an  art 
which  once  exercised  the-medilatioos  of  the  studious, 
and  mfiuenced  the  designs  of  the  great  j but  is  now 
only  practised  upon  those  who  believe  not  its  power, 
by  a few  wandering  and  mendicant  Gipsies ; Pro- 
fessors who  Dtay  periwpe  one  day  add  the  mys- 
teries of  Phrenolo4r)'  to  their  present  crafl.  W'e  know 
not  how  far  the  Chiromantic  doctrines  of  our  own 
days  may  differ  from  those  which  wc  have  given 
above,  but  the  reader  may  rest  assured,  that  we  have 
not  presented  him  with  any  dicta  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  grave  sanction  of  antiquity.  On  the 
value  of  the  art  we  forbearfrom  expressing  any  opinion 
of  our  own,  but  we  shall  rather  conclude  in  (he  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  the  continuation  of  a passage 
which  wc  have  alrea<ly  citetl.  " If  there  be  any  thing 
therein  it  seems  not  confinable  unto  man  ; but  other 
creatures  are  also  considerable,  as  is  the  fore  foot  of 
the  mole,  and  especially  of  the  monkey,  wherein  wc 
have  observed  the  Tabic  Line,  that  of  Life,  and  of  the 
Liver.” 


CHIRONECTES,  from  the  Greek  ^ Hand,  and 
ryrr^t,  a swimmer,  lUig.  In  Zoology^  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  family  Eedemana,  ortler  Martu- 
jkalia,  class  Mammaluu 

Generic  character.  Incisor  teeth,  above,  ten,  below, 
eight ; cuspidated  teeth  longer  than  the  incisors ; 
musxle  sharp ; &cc  hairy ; eyes  lateral ; ears  naked 
and  round ; toil  scaly  and  voluble ; feet  distinct,  pen- 
tedactylous,  and  the  toes  connected  by  webs ; thumbs 
on  the  hind  feet ; nails  hooked  on  the  fingers  aitd  toes, 
but  wonting  on  the  thumbs. 

C.  Guiaaeiuu ; Didelphu  polmata,  Geoff. ; to  petite 
Jjoutre  de  to  Gotone,  Buff.  This  animal  is  brown  above, 
with  three^  transverse  greyish  lines,  broken  in  the 
middle,  white  bclow;  in  size  it  is  rather  bigger  than 
the  Field-Mouse.  lUiger  has  separated  itlromthe 
genus  Ihdeipkitt  on  account  of  the  feet  being  w'cbbed. 


Sec  llliger,  Piodromut  itfaianaiium ; Cuvier, 
Animal. 

CHIRONIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  P^n- 
tamiria,  order  jlfono^nto,  natural  order  Gentians, 
Generic  clmnictcr : corolla  salver-shaped,  stamens  in- 
serted into  the  tube  j anthers  becoming  spiral ; style 
declining,  seed-vessel  of  two  inflated  valves. 

Eighteen  species,  C centouriam,  C.  UttoraUs,  and  C. 
pukhelln,  arc  natives  of  England.  Em^.  Dot. 

CHlllONOMlC,  Gr.  regulate  the 

hands. 

From  band,  and  vip-ttr,  rtgere,  to  rule,  to 

regulate. 

In  tfa*  oriiriasl  it  is  railed  vbirb  mesas  a molioo  of 

tbr  hiuvds,  sceommodsted  either  U>  oae's  aim  or  aaolbera  eio- 
catioB.  Our  lAugusyc  docs  not  sopyly  a proper  word  tot  Uus 
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CnmO*  M ia^aed  we  We  t«o  liUk  oocMka  ta  &cd  die  vaat  c€ 

KOMIA.  ‘ ckir0mQmUc  wt,  v muck  studied  bf  the  aatieoU,  bciof  ia  tbe 
_ ‘ j BttSiber  oT  tkose  whicb  lisve  bcca  so  lon^  since  losL 

Jfe/sM/A.  A’efe  ••  Ptuiy.  Lfttttf  34.  beok  ii. 

Melmolh  in  the  abo^e  quotation  aji^MArs  Co  ha?e 
distreaied  hinuelf  needleflKly.  TheCmaoNosiisoftbe 
Somans  was  a ballet,  or  panUnmmic  dance,  whicb  all 
Dationf,  savage  as  well  as  civilized,  posacas  more  or 
less  j (see  an  intermmable  note  by  S^masius  on  the 
CorimM  of  Flavhis  Voptscus,  Hut.  Aug.  Script.  H.  826,  Ed. 
Var.;)  but  which  probably  was  never  carried  to  such  a 
pitch  either  of  magnificence  or  of  science,  as  daring 
the  height  of  Imoiry  in  Rome.  Batbyllus  and  Pylades 
are  the  two  most  ^ebrated  Professors  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Hie  {bimer,  an  Alex* 
aadrian  by  birth,  was  a slave  of  Mieccaas  j he  bad 
sees  the  latter  dance  in  Cilicia,  and  spoke  of  him  in  each 
terms  to  bis  master  that  be  was  sent  for  to  Italy.  The 
two  introduced  the  spectacle  in  question,  (Soidas, 
in  which  every  thing  was  represented  by 
action,  and  with  which  Msoeoas  was  so  pleased  that 
he  gave  Bathyllns  his  liberty.  Pylades  excelled  in 
grave  and  tragic  dancing;  the  temper  of  Batbyllus 
was  of  a Lighter  vein,  as  AtbenBus,  (i.  ly,) 

calls  it.  Pylades  wrote  a Treatise  on  this  art,  which 
from  himself  and  his  friend  derived  the  name  of 
Jto/ir,  {Id.)  The  extent  of  knowledge  required  of  a 
Chironomist  (as  the  catalogue  is  delivered  by  Lucian, 
wept  opxiiaw^)  would  terrify  any  modern ^uroate.  He 
must  understand  Music,  Geometry,  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Painting,  and  Sculpture.  Dia* 
leetics  alone  are  unnecessary  to  him.  But  above  every 
thing  else  his  memory  must  be  powerful.  All  which 
the  poets  have  feigned,  all  which  the  mytbologists 
have  taught,  all  which  the  historians  have  recoHcd, 
TO  T^**orrrt,  T*  tVWo^o's,  wp^  must  ever  be  pre- 

sent to  bis  recollection.  The  unhappy  schoolmaster 
of  Juvenal  need  not  be  more  minutely  learned. 

*f'<r  Ufmt  iit(»ruw,  mciffm  mererit  erntwe, 

Ttinftiem  mmgtu-tt  tiigUojfue  tmot.  (ril.  231 .) 

And  these,  continues  Lucian  with  sly  solemnity,  be 
must  be  able  to  produce  and  represent  with  such 
perspicuity,  that  the  spectator  may  understand  him  as 
clearly  as  the  Pythoness  (Herod,  i.  47)  understood  her 
votaries,  though  dumb  or  speechless.  Of  the  success 
of  these  Pantomimlsts  the  satirist  has  given  a striking 
instance  In  the  praise  which  a celebrated  Chironomist,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  extorted  from  the  Cynic  Demetrius. 
The  passage  chosen  for  action  was  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  It  was  represented  without  musical  ac- 
companiment, and  so  accurately  was  the  story  told  in 
all  its  parts,  that  the  crabbed  Philosopher  could  not 
help  bursting  out  into  involuntary  applause,  '*  I Hear 
all  that  you  are  doing  j for  it  is  not  only  my  sight  that 
you  address  j but  wur  hands  appear  to  speak."'  Not 
less  marked  than  the  testimony  of  the  Cynic  was  thaCof 
the  Prince  of  Pontus,  Whom  Nero  requested  to  name 
the  present  which  should  be  bestowed  upon  him  on 
his  departure  from  Rome.  To  the  Emperor's  surprise 
he  chose  a Chironomist,  and  assigned  as  a reason  that 
he  had  many  neighbours  of  whose  language  his  own 
people  were  ignorant,  but  that  if  he  were  in  posscuion 
of  one  of  the  dancers,  whose  performance  he  had  wit- 
nessed with  so  great  delight,  henceforward  he  need 
not  provide  himself  with  interpreters.  Hence  they 
were  sometimes  honoured  with  a higher  title  than 


that  of  xtip«¥dfLntf  this  indeed  they  CHIRO- 

deserved  as  long  as  t^ir  art  remained  unprostituted  NOMIA. 
to  licentiousness.  Augustus  largely  patronised  them. 

By  his  command  they  were  exempted  from  that  cor- 
poral punishment  to  which  miiuics  and  players  were 
expoa^,  and  they  were  indulged  moreover  by  a release 
from  certain  civil  prohibitions.  (Suet.  Aug.  45;  Tac. 

Ann.  i.  77-)  But  the  insoleocc  coasequent  upon  such 
extraordinary  dUtioctions  soon  made  the  revocation  of 
them  necessary.  Batbyllus  and  Pylades  became  jealous 
of  each  others  accomplishments;  and  the  factious  quar- 
rels of  their  separate  partizans  disturbed  the  Capital. 

Pylades  was  banished  tor  pointing  out  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assembled  spectators,  an  unhappy  critic 
who  had  hissed  him,  (Suet.  loc.  ct/.)  but  the  popular 
rlamoor  speedily  led  to  bis  recal,  (Dio.  liv.)  The 
death  of  Batbyllus  soon  after  freed  him  from  this  rival, 
but  another  arose  in  the  person  of  his  pupil  llylas* 
Macrobius,  (vii.  7.)  has  preserved  some  particulars  of 
their  contest.  INlades  it  seems,  according  to  these 
accounts,  was  gifted  with  a keen  wit.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  bis  competitor  was  representing  CKdipos, 
he  appeared  to  dunce  somewhat  too  mincingly  for  a 
blind  mao.  **  You  have  eyes,"  (#v  p\dww)  cried  oat 
his  cunning  opponent.  At  another  time  when  himself 
was  representing  Hercules  in  a paroxysm  of  iusauily, 
and  the  s|>pctators  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the 
loose  and  uncertain  gestures  by  which  be  charade- 
rifled  madness,  pulling  off  hU  mask  in  indignation, 
he  exclaimed  with  untranslatable  bitterness, 
fLntv^fitvitv  op\Su.tu,  In  ortlcr  to  represent  the  charac** 
ter  of  Agamemnon  in  a imrticulnr  line  which  termed 
him  the  Hreot,  HyUtA  ciutcuvourcd  to  increase  his 
stature  by  rising  <m  tiptoes;  **  that,*' said  Pylades, 

M being  <«//,  not  great.'  'I'be  culled  upon 

him  to  dance  it  better  himself ; when  he  come  to  the 
same  passage,  he  threw  himsdf  with  exquisite  Judg- 
ment into  an  attitude  of  profound  meditation ; thus 
conveying  the  idea  of  fimi\tft)6p^v  ^hpa,  as  the  first 
eharactcristic  of  a great  King.  Augustus  once  ex- 
pressed great  alarm  at  these  disputes,  and  at  the 
vivacity  with  which  they  were  espoused  by  the  ]>opu- 
lacc.  Pylades  was  better  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  pointed  out  theadvants^  which  the 
Emperor  gained  ns  long  as  the  attention  of  the  Romaiia 
could  be  diverted  by  any  other  subject  from  the  con- 
sideration of  their  political  subjection.  **  Sire,"  he 
said,  you  are  ungrateful,  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  you,  is  that  they  should  busy  themselves 
about  us." 

Hylas,  however,  did  not  escape  with  impunity.  He 
continued  his  provocations  till  he  was  soundly  whip- 
ped at  his  own  door.  (Suet.  loc.  dt.)  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  matters  g^w  yet  worse.  Blood  was  shed  in 
the  theatres,  and  not  only  were  the  lives  of  some  spec- 
tators aacrifloed  Ln  the  squabble,  but  some  of  the 
guards  also,  who  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace,  were 
hurt  or  killed.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Senate  once 
again  to  subject  the  Chironomist  to  corporal  punish- 
aaent ; but  the  didum  of  Augustus  was  considered  too 
sacred  to  be  repealed.  Regulations,  however,  were 
imposed  upon  the  enormous  sums  which  heretofore 
bad  been  granted  for  the  support  of  spectacles,  (/wcer;) 
and  some  provisions  were  made  by  which  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Pantomimists  might  be  diminished.  Sena- 
tors were  forbidden  to  enter  their  doors ; Roman 
Knights  were  not  allowed  to  follow  in  their  suite  j 
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CIT1RO*  and  thctr  exhibitions  were  prohibited  elsewhere  than 
NUMtA.  in  the  theatres.  (Tac.  Jnn.  i.  77  ) Within  eight  years 
the  disorders,  however,  increased  to  such  a pitch,  that 
all  theatrical  performers  were  banished  from  lialv.  (Id. 
iv.  14.)  They  crept  back  again  in  the  days  Cali* 
gula,  and  assumed  n stiU  wider  license.  The  driveller 
Claudius  conrerned  himself  little  about  such  matters. 
Nero  for  awhile  found  amusement  in  their  squabbles, 
and  in  one  of  his  fits  of  insane  boyishness,  when  stones 
and  benches  were  flying  about  in  the  theatre,  he 
actively  particip.otcd  in  the  fray,  and  by  some  unlucky 
missile  broke  the  Praetor’s  head  with  his  own  Imperial 
hands.  (Suet.  Nero,  94.)  The  Pantomimists  under  this 
reign  were  once  again  the  delicut  of  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Osifndam,  writes  the  indignant  Seneca, 
nobilimmotjuvfMi  m<tncipia  PantamiMonun,  (Epitl,  47.) 
Rut  the  cowardice  of  Nero  in  the  end  prevailed  over 
his  love  of  frolic;  he  feared  some  heavier  ill  from  the 
vehemence  with  w’hich  the  opposite  favourites  were 
supported  by  the  citizens,  and  a second  edict  renewed 
the  sentence  of  baoUhnient.  {Tac.  Jna.xin.^y.)  The 
Capital,  however,  was  not  long  deprived  of  these 
ministers  of  pleasure.  Four  years  afterwards  we  bear 
that  they  had  returned,  although  they  were  prohibited 
from  joining  in  the  celebration  of  those  Games  which 
the  tyrant  hod  instituted  on  the  Grecian  model.  (Id. 
xiv.  91.) 

Under  Doniitian  perhaps  the  profligacy  of  the 
Roman  Pantomime  attained  its  summit.  It  is  most 

Srobably  Paris,  whom  the  indignant  satirist  terms  the 
athyllus  of  those  times,  and  whose  wanton  arts  he 
states  to  have  been  all-pow  erful  with  the  hi^h-blooded 
dames  of  Rome.  (Juv.  vl.  63.)  The  subject  which 
Juvenal  .specifies,  the  amour  of  Leda,  no  doubt  called 
all  his  genius  into  action,  and^ve  full  scope  to  the 
display  by  which  he  was  sure  ot  winning  the  opplausc 
00  less  of  the  town-bred  Tuccin,  than  that  of  the  more 
pnivincial,  but  not  less  knowing  Thyoiele.  Even  the 
Imperial  bride  herself  did  not  escape  the  contagion 
nnd  Domitia  though  afterwards  recalled  by  her  bus* 
hand's  infatuation,  was  divorced  on  account  of  an 
intrigue  with  Paris.  (.Suet.  Dvm.  3.)  This  wretched 
minion,  who  bad  sufficiently  earned  his  fate  by 
greater  atrocities  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  at 
length  put  to  death  by  Domitutn ; who  carried  his 
vengeance  so  fv  os  to  inflict  a like  punishment  upon 
a youth,  bis  scholar,  whoso  evil  stars  made  him 
resemble  his  master  in  person.  (Suet.  Don.  10.) 

The  Cbironomists  were  employed  in  those  times 
not  only  upon  the  stage,  but  to  amuse  the  guests  by 
their  antic  gesticulations  at  the  banquet ; where  they 
appear  to  Wvc  exhibited  as  Grand  Carvers.  The 
flyingknife  which  they  brandished,  was  directed  with 
a diiferent  movement  to  each  several  dish ; and  little 
indeed  did  he  know  of  his  art,  who  could  not  vary  his 
flourish  as  he  addressed  himself  to  a bare  or  a ben. 
(Jitv.  v.  131.)  ScisMor  ad  tymphoHiam  Ua  ge$ticuia$u 
taccrat  optfoniun  at  ptiUt  Darhtm  DydraitU  caniante 
nart.  (Petr.  36.) 

Though  banished  by  the  fury  of  Domitian,  wc  again 
meet  with  the  Cbironomists  immediately  after  his 
assassination.  The  elder  Pliny  bos  a wild  talc  of  two 
Romans  of  Equestrian  ronk,whodied  wbile.exhibiting 
in  the  same  Pantomime,  (vii.  54,)  Though  he  men* 
tions  it  os  occurring  in  his  own  days,  the  story  is  not 
a little  improbable;  but  it  serves  to  mark  that  the 
performance  of  these  artists  was  still  in  vogue,  and 


was  even  enUivated  by  persons  of  high  distinctioo  in  CHiro* 
society.  Ilisnepbewstill  taterspeaks  of  Pantomimists 
as  retained  by  wealthy  individuals;  and  it  is  probable  chTrp. 
that  their  representation  hod  lost  nothing  of  their  v_,_  - 

former  piquancy ; for  the  good  lady  Qaadratilla,  who  ^ 
indulged  herself  in  the  spectacle,  ut/amumm  m Uio  otio 
texdt,  carefully  despatched  her  nephew  to  his  books 
whenever  the  performance  began,  (vii.  Ep.  34.) 

The  same  authority  Informs  ns  that  Trajan  Anally 
suppressed  the  Cbironomists.  There  was,  however, 
in  bis  reign  a second  Pyladcs,  to  whom  be  was  much 
attached.  (Xiph.  m TraJ.)  Even  as  late  also  as  the 
Vlth  century  Cassiodurus  has  frequent  allusion  to 
them,  and  in  so  vivid  a manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  existence  while  he  wrote.  One  passage  is  so 
descriptive  that  we  cannot  abstain  from  quoting  it. 
Pantomimtu  igitur,  eui  a mult^arid  imito/ione  aomen  ett, 
qttum  primvm  in  setnam  *]utbiudam  plauribtu  intitalus 
athenerii,  adtiitunt  eonsmi  chori  ditersia  organu  erudid  t 
tune  ilia  sensuam  monos  oeulis  canorum  carmen  exponit ; 
et  per  tigna  eompwia  ijuaxi  ^uibuMdan  liieru  edoeet  iafu* 
eniis  aapectumi  in  ilia  leguntur  apices  rerum  r et  non 
seribendo  /aril  quod  scr^fura  declaravit.  Idem  corpus 
Jlcrculem  designat  et  Penerem  : /cemmam  pr^sentai  et 
narem,  regem  facit  et  miliiem  ; tenem  reddU  et  jueenem  r 
ttt  in  ttRO  credos  esse  muUos,  tarn  varid  imUatioH*  discrelos,. 
perhaps,  however,  Nonnas  has  been  still  more  graphic 
in  a single  line.  (Dionyt.  vU.  18.) 

Nct'asrs  pvOou  ToXapai  eropa,  laervXa  tptrt'qv. 

CHIRONOMU8,  in  7,oology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  orde  Diptera,  family  Tiputaria.  Generic  character  : 
antenns  of  about  twelve  articulntions,  very  feathery, 
montliform  near  their  origin,  filiform  towards  the  cx* 
tremity,  in  the  moles  ; in  the  females  they  have  only 
seven  articulations,  the  middle  ones  turblnoted,  ike 
lost  elongate,  cyliutlricnL  Wiugs  incumbent. 

T}'pc,  C'A.  plumosust  Fabr. 

CHIROSCEIjIS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coieoptera,  family  Pimeliarite.  Generic 
character:  antenme  terminating  suddenly  in  a globu- 
lar knob ; anterior  legs  palmate  or  dentated  ester* 
nallv;  body  forming  a parollcloplpedon,  depressed, 
marginate. 

Type,  bifenestrata,  Lam. 

CHllUXI'ES,  from  the  Greek  ahaml,Cu\'.  In 
Zoology,  a genus  of  anionols  belonging  to  the  family 
Scineoulia,  order  Sauria,  class  Heptilia. 

Generic  character.  Two  small  feet  before,  none 
behind.  This  genus  very  much  resembles  the  genera 
^mphisb^na  and  Ctialcides,  in  having  the  body  covered 
with  circular  rowsof  quadrangular  scales;  butitdiffers 
from  the  former  in  having  feet,  and  from  the  latter 
in  only  having  the  feet  before. 

C.  Mexicanui } le  Bif^de  cannel^,  Lacep. ; Laeerta 
LiJt'tbncoidrs,  Slmw.  Twosln»rt  feet,  each  having  four 
toes  ami  a vestige  of  a fifth  j Ci>mplctely  providwl 
with  a brachial  np|i.iratu.s  { it  is  about  eight  inches 
long.  a«  thick  as  the  little  finger,  flesh-coloured, 
ami  marked  witli  more  than  two  hundred  denit-ringa 
on  the  back,  and  as  many  on  the  belly,  which  meet 
altcrtiatcly  on  the  sides;  longtie  but  little  proi«.‘Ctivo, 
teniiin.'Uing  in  two  horny  points?  tympanum  covered 
with  skill.  Native  of  Mexico,  and  feeds  on  msccts. 

.See  Cuvier,  IBfgtte  ^nitnaL 

CIIIRP,^  1 Junius  and  Skinner  think  a sono 

Cai'anx©./ Perhaps  corrupted  fromCiiiMX.  q.  v 
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CHIR?.  Oft  iberefore  lure  I chid  foy  tender  miMP ; 

^ OA  my  chili  breut  bcAU  off  her  flutt'hag  winf* 

CHISEL.  Yet  when  new  Apring  her  gcaUe  ray«  infu»e, 

_i—  — 1_  All  storms  sre  Uid,  igr*in  u>  tkirp  nod  siog. 

P.  Fteickfr.  Tke  pKtftt  /s/eiid,  wm.  L 
As  touching  the  nuimer  of  worsbippinff  and  adoring  flashes  of 
Uebtaing,  ail  oations  with  one  accord  and  coaformitledoe  it  with 
a luad  of  whiaUiog  or  rAir^NJig'  with  the  lips. 

PUmu,  rol.  U.  fol.  297. 
No  ill  laipectlng,  fondly  onawares, 

Were  all  entangled  la  tlte  fowler's  snares : 
tVhuse  monrnfiil  ekirjriitg  and  their  cluUtcfiag  cries. 
Incites  the  owl  before  bU  hour  to  nw-. 

Ore^tMi.  Tke  (het. 

Now  the  fold  winds  bare  blown  tbemselret  amity 
The  froata  are  melted  into  pearly  dews, 

TTw  cktrj^M^  birds  each  morning  tell  t^  news 
tK  cheerful  spring  and  welcome  day, 

The  tender  lambs  follow  the  bleating  ewes. 

Sir  ftViiam  Tev»^.  Jlereet,  t>ook  ill.  ode  29. 
'Hie  yellow  broom,  where  elurp  the  linnets  gay, 

Wares  round  the  rare. 

MlekU.  Sir  SfmrliH,  can.  2. 
Street  music  went  sritb  ns  all  the  wood  thro’, 
llie  lark,  linnet,  tbrustle,  and  tiighiuigale  too  ( 

Winds  over  ua  whisper’d,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat. 

And  cAir;»  went  the  grmaslioppcr  umlcr  our  fccL 

/tyrem.  .4  PeiferaL 

CHl'RirRGEON'.'\  Fr.  cirurjfitm;  It,  cir«rgo;  Sp. 

CtirRunoioNLy,  I rrrwrg^iawo ; Gr.  from 

Cm'BritCRRV,  I thelinntl,  ami  «V7®*'a  work 

CHr'RURCiCAL.  J Now  written  Sf»r^co». 

One  who  works  with  the  bond,  performs  manual 
operations,  sc.  in  the  art  of  healing. 

He  died  of  a wound  miih  an  arrow  in  his  arm,  abot  at  him  by 
one  Bcrtrad  or  Peter  Basile.  which  Deflected  at  flrsU  and  suffered 
to  rankle,  or  as  oUier  aay.  111  handled  by  an  unskilful  ekyrnrgeem, 
in  four  dars  brought  him  to  his  end. 

BtJier.  /ficAard  ^niu,  1199. 

Gon.  You  rub  ilie  sorr, 

^^'hcn  you  should  bring  the  plaistcr 
Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  ckirurgemijy. 

Sknitpem.  Trmpttt,  fol.  7. 

Soon  aAer  coning  to  Oson,  he  [Edm^  Plovden]  spent  4 yeares 
more  in  the  same  studies  there,  and  In  Nor',  an.  1.152,  he  was 
lulinitted  to  practice  tkirurgrry  and  phj'sle  by  the  Vcn.  Conroe, 
of  the  laid  Gnirersity.  Afkma  Oj-on. 

Chastity  nsakea  no  work  for  a (kirntgrerk  nor  erer  etuis  in  rot* 
tenness  of  bones.  Samtk.  Serme*.  1.  rol.  H. 

But  these  are  rather  fkhvrgicel,  than  toedleinal  cures. 

Beyle.  Naturet  Pkiietefky,  p,  2.  eaa.  3. 

There  are  pbyaleUns  in  the  islands,  who,  I hellerc,  all  practice 
ehirwrgeryt  and  all  compound  their  own  medleinea. 

Jekntem.  Je»imey  te  tke  ft'esfem  /slWadr. 

CHISEL,  r.  \ Fr.  cuaUU^  dzeU,  eizcf an ; II.  cisello  ; 
Chiurl,  «.  j Sp,  sinzel.  JuniuB  says — from 
iCwidcTc.— Skinner,  from  tciwiere,  tciuio,  q.  d.  sciaseffum. 

In  the  room  of  this  we  put  (as  hath  been  before  touebed) 
a kind  of  tenderness,  by  the  Italians  termed  Morbldesxa,  wlierrin 
the  chizef,  I must  conreat,  hath  nvore  glory  than  the  pencil  { that 
being  so  hard  an  instntmeot,  and  srorking  upon  sounpUant  stuff, 
can  yet  leare  strokes  of  so  gentle  appearance. 

iteftysriw  p.  53. 

It  wM  one  man’s  work  to  be  all  day  rutting  out  hart  of  Iron  Into 
small  pieces  with  a cold  cAterf.  And  tbew  wer*  for  the  great 
porchases  of  hogs  and  goats. 

I^ermpier.  Veyage.  Ahm,  1687. 

With  rAurrd  bill  a spark  ilUact 
He  loosen’d  from  the  reat. 

And  swallow’d  down  to  grind  his  meat, 

71i«  easier  to  d’ige«t. 

Creem.  Tke  Sperrew  enJ  tke  DUmeiuL 


Bacon  there  CHISEL, 

Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a stone,  — . 

And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  nuirble  Irps.  CHfTOREL 

Nor  doca  the  cAlae/ occupy  alone  t 

The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  tbc  style  es  much  j — 'r  - 

Eech  prorince  of  her  art  ber  cqud  care. 

Cewper.  2a«i,  book  L 

CHIT,  *t  Doct.  Th.  H.  (see  Skinner)  con- 

CHf'iTY-fACE,  Vjeclurcs  chit  to  be  so  nomed  quasi, 

Chi'icbat.  J kitten,  a little  cat ; and  the  expres- 
sion— a little  puss — seems  to  be  of  similar  1 mport  with 
— a little  cAif.  CAiffy-^are,  appenrs  to  be  detluced 
from  it}  as,  a baby-face,  a childish  countenance 
CAif-cAnf;  childish  chat  or  prattle  j small  talk. 

1 stoic  but  a dirty  pudding,  Last  day,  out  of  an  alms  basket,  to 
give  toy  dog,  wlirn  lie  was  hungry,  and  the  peaking  ekUly-fact 
page  bit  me  la  the  teeth  with  it. 

Mmuimgrr.  The  Urgin  i/ertyr,  act  U.  K.  1. 

Ilrir  lies  a creature  of  uululgent  fate 
From  Tory  Hyde  rais'd  to  a cAit  of  state. 

I>rytten.  Bpifepk,  XT. 

**  n»csc1iille  cA//«  would  make  one  swear,” 

Quoth  Orpheus,  'twixt  dUdain  and  fear. 

'*  And  dnre  those  urchins  }err  my  crosses 
And  Isugb  at  mine  and  Dice's  ksses  ?” 

A'tng.  Orpkeuj.  £itry(/iee^ 

For  poverty,  Uiat  famish’d  fiend  t 
Ambitious  of  a wcalUiy  friend. 

Advanc'd  into  the  miner’s  place. 

And  star'd  the  alripllog  in  the  face. 

Whose  lips  grew  pale,  and  cold  as  clay, 

1 thought  the  rku  would  swoon  away. 

Cotton.  AArrrwgv.  rut»s,  rU. 

Look'd— just  as  coxcomba  look  on  earth  : 

Then  rais’d  bis  chin,  then  cock'd  hb  hat. 

To  grace  ibis  common-place  okit^eAnt. 

lielUt.  Cupid  end  Hymen. 

CHITON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Gattrropoda,  of 
the  family  PAyffitfiona.  Generic  character  : tx^Yuval, 
oblong,  convex,  creeping,  rounded  at  the  extremities, 
bordered  all  round  by  a coriaceous  akin,  and  partly 
covered  by  a longitudinal  series  of  tc.staceous,  imbri- 
cated, transverse,  movable  pieces  connected  with  the 
borders  of  the  mantle.  Head  anterior,  sessile ; mouth 
situated  below,  covered  by  a membrane,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  teeth,  some  simple,  others  with  three 
points,  and  placed  in  longitudinal  rows;  neither  ten- 
tacula  nor  eyes  } branchiae  di.sposed  in  series  round 
the  whole  body,  under  the  border  of  the  skin. 

Type,  Ch.  tquamosus,  Linn. 

The  shell  of  the  Chiton  is  usually  composed  of  eight 
valves  } sometimes  of  seven,  or  of  six.  Tliey  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  &c.  at  moderate  depths.  T’hey 
formed  a genus  in  Linuscus’s  absurd  division,  A/af- 
firo/res. 

CHITONELLUS,  in  Zoology,  agenusof  Gasteropoda, 
of  the  family  PAy/fidtonff.  Generic  character:  body 
creeping,  elongated,  narrow;  many  shelly  plates  along 
the  back,  which  arc  separate  from  each  other  ; aide* 
of  the  back  naked ; branchis  disposed  as  in  Chiton. 

Tj'pe,  CA.  Uttis. 

This  genus  U nearly  allied  to  Chiton,  but  the  looser 
disposition  of  the  dorsal  shells,  admits  of  free  lateral 
motion,  and  raffers  the  animal  to  move  to  either  aide 
with  hicUity,  like  a worm. 

CHITOKE,  more  properly  CaArrra,  is  a District  of 
the  Province  of  AJmir,  nominally  subject  to  the  RAnA, 
or  Prince  o£  Udai'-pdr;  thence  called  also  RAnu  of 
Chitdr.  It  was  a SerkAr  (Distiict)  containing  twenty- 
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t’MrrORF-  six  Mahnllii,  or  Hundreds,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and 
measured  1,67B,80Q  bi'g’hnhs.  It  is  washed  by  the 
t Chamb^,  and  its  principal  towns  are  Chitdr  and 

Jdldr. 

1.  Xhc  town  of  Chitdre,  long  the  residence  of  a 
Ki^piit  Prince,  and  fimed  for  its  strength  and  riches, 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Akbar,  to  s.d.  1567.  Its 
fortress,  on  the  summit  of  a lofty*  and  rocky  hill,  is 
nearly  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  consi> 
dcred  as  exceedingly  strong.  A]4u‘ddTn,  who  con- 
quered it  in  A.  D.  1303,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
Musulman  Prince  into  whose  power  it  fell  j and  in 
1680  it  was  again  subdued  by  Azfmu’sh-shan,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Aureng-zfb.  It  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  UdaJ-ptir  Rini,  to  whom  H was  deliTered  np  by 
Mad’bkji  Sind'hiyk  in  1790.  The  works  about  the 
fort  have  been  much  neglected  j and  the  surrounding 
country,  though  productive,  was  in  a wretched  state 
when  crossed  by  some  of  the  British  troops  in  1818. 

S.  Jdldr  is  alMUt  thirty-three  miles  south  of  Udai- 
p<ir,  and  in  lat.  24°  SO'  N.  long.  “4®  25'  E.  Hamilton's 
Uindattan,  i.  551. 

CHITTERLIXG,  Skinner  derives  from  Ger.  kut- 
ieht,  inteslina.  Wacbter  interprets  kuUelnt  exta  sccart 
and  derives  it  from  kmUtn,  recure,  to  cut. 

TVw  f wftrow!, 

From  their  pleotifiH  hom  nf  abandnnre,  thoQifb  isvltcd  t 

Rut  DOW  I could  rwTT  my  ova  stool  to  a tripe 

Ami  call  their  ckitier  'ling$  charity  aiul  blcM  the  fotindcr. 

Mturingrr.  Th»  J/«xf  mf  Hon*»Tf  tettii.  K.  1. 
But  honour  now  prcecnbca  the  law; 

Tlic  tyrant  keeps  ber  will  ia  awe  ; 

For  charity  Ibriitd  to  mam, 

Aad  not  a ckiUrrUng  at  Itome. 

/'rji/M.  Tkt  Widtut't  WilL 

CIirVALRY,  "1  Fr.  chetalerie,  from  cAccu/,  a 

Cbi'talbous,  >horse.  See  CavAUxa  and  Cvava- 

Cm'vAi.aonsi.T.  J um. 

And  held  etirri'ch  aftrr  o^r  ^at  horn  ft  ^ loud 
Mi'd  atrvDig)^  ft  god  cAjfuaJfryr  Id  Cristcnc  men  bond 

H.  €rt»metMter,  p.  413. 

He  htgsa  to  speke  dlle  alle  ye  ckimakif, 

R.  Brmmt,  p.  2* 


A knight  ther  was.  «od  that  a wnrlhy  man, 

TIuU  fro  the  time  that  he  &r*t  began 
To  riden  out.  he  looed  eJuumirit, 

Trouthc  and  botumr,  freedrun  aad  nirtesle. 

CAawcer.  7'Ac  Vrvlofutt  r.  45. 
Bat  all  Uie  marche  of  thnccideot 
Toorneth  ruder  hi*  empire  ; 

A>  he  that  wm  holte  lorde  and  sire, 

And  bride  through  bis  ckrmmtrie 
Of  all  tha  woiide  the  tnonardiie. 

6#wcr.  Cmn/.  Am.  Pre/«gme,5, 
^is  Diomede,  as  hokes  ra  declare 
Wm  1b  kia  Mdes  preat  and  couragioos 
With  Sterne  r<MC«,  and  mighty  lunmes  sqaarc, 
llardie,  teatlfe, strong,  aad  r^cw«/roia. 

rAoacfr.  Tr^ibtt,  hook  V.  fol.  109. 

But  Mars,  wlikhe  of  batallles  u 
The  gixl,  an  rie  had  mto  tliis, 

As  he  wbSche  waa  cAwia^raiw, 

It  feUe  him  to  ban  aawrons. 

Omrer.  Csa/i  Am.^  book  T.  foL  S7. 

FUmyngna  iaagkt  valyastly  to  iWfeadc  tb«  paatfs,  and 
tk^lysstunen  aasaated  cAywa/c«M«/y. 

FniMtart.  Cronyrle,  VoL  L ^ XSzL 
fio  to  his  stood  he  got,  and  pan  to  ride 
As  one  rufit  Oicrcfnre,  that  all  might  see 
He  bad  not  traioed  been  ia  rArwaIrre. 

Sjmmtrr.  /Wfr  book  U.  eaa.  1.  si.  46. 


Old  Nestor's  sonnr.  Antilocbos,  oras  foarth  for  ckimmlrw  CHI- 

lu  this  eontealloii : his  bare  Iwnsr*  vrrr«  of  the  Fyltan  breed,  VAlJtV, 
Aad  bis  (tide father  (coniiAgnearej  inCAnn’dhiiu  >,fbrgood  speed)  — 
With  good  race  notes ; la  which  bimselfe,  could  good  instruction  CHLCb- 
givB.  CkmptmaM.  Ufmer  t lUmJ,  book  xxili.  fol.  315.  EIA. 
For  all  no  many  weeftea.  as  the  yeare  has, 

So  manr  children  be  did  titultiply; 

Of  wbick  were  twentic  soancs,  which  did  apply 
Their  miades  to  praise,  and  tkh'ulrmu  desire. 

Sptntrr.  Faerie  Qwenic,  book  ii.  can.  10.  KL  22. 

Tbese,  as  you  arc,  ride  foreasmt  m the  field. 

As  they  tlw  foremost  rank  of  bonmir  held, 

Aad  all  ia  deeds  of  eitpalrg  escell’d  t 

Their  temples  wreath'd  with  Icarw  that  still  renew  j 

For  deathifaa  laurel  ia  the  rictor's  due. 

UrytUn.  Tkt  Ftmeer  mmd  Ike  Leaf. 

Retnm,  and.  to  direrl  thy  thonghta  at  home 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  esercise  the  loom  { 

I'^ploy'd  in  works  that  woman-klod  hecome. 

The  toils  of  war  aud  feats  of  cAirafey 
Belong  to  men,  and  masd  all  to  me. 

!A.  tiamn^t  Hied, 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  ita  origin  ia 
the  anrirnt  ck^alry  and  the  principle,  though  varied  in  its  ap> 
neanince  by  the  varyinf  state  of  human  alf^irs.  subsbied  and 
Influenced  through  a hmf  successkm  of  generatkina,  eren  to  the 
time  we  live  in.  If  it  should  ever  be  totally  extiagabhed,  the 
loss  I fear  will  be  great 

Bmrke.  /hytecsJba  «n  Mr  Reaelatian  ia  Franee. 

B’hen  the  old  feudal  and  ehi*«trwat  spirit  of  fealty,  which,  hy 
freeing  kings  from  fear,  freed  both  kings  and  tahjccts  from  the 
precaution  of  tymnoy,  shnil  be  extinct  in  the  minds  of  men,— 
plots  and  assawinatioas  will  be  anticipated  by  prrTeadrc  murder 
aad  provontlre  eonfiocalioa. 

Id.  Ii. 

CHH'E,  Fr.  che,  the  anther  apex,  or  amall  knob  at 
tbc  end  of  the  stamen  Id  a flower ; also  a small  species 
of  Onion. 

CHIVER,  now  written  okirer.  Ger.  tchotfrem  ; (rc- 
mere  ex  gelu  eel  metu ; to  shudder,  to  tremble. 

Now  I efeVer,  for  clefaut  of  heat 

And  hole  as  glede.  now  sodalaly  I swenL 

Chaneer.  TTie  B!ahe  Knight,  foL  271. 

For  then  rometh  the  blanche  feuer 
With  ckak,  aad  maketb  me  ao  to  ekenrr. 

« Caver.  Canf.  Am.,  book  Ti.  fol.  129. 

CHLAMYS,  IQ  Zoologtf,  a genua  of  insects  of  the 
order  Caleoptera,  family  Generic  cha- 

racter : antcunm  curved,  short ; labial  palpi  forked ; 
body  .somewhat  cylindrical,  thorax  the  length  of  the 
abdomen. 

I'ypc,  Cl^thra  monsiro*a,  Fabr. 

Cri.amys,  the  military  cloke  of  a Grecian  General; 
the  word  wm  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  to  express 
their  own  Paluihimeutvm.  When  Virgil  invests  Dido 
with  this  robe,  (iv.  437,)  and  Tacitus  gives  it  to  A^ip- 
pina,  (Ann.  xii.  56,)  it  must  be  accepted  in  a qualified 
manner,  as  meaning  a dress  becoming  the  majesty  of 
aPrincess.  (Bayfius  dereiKttiarid,ad  roc.)  TheChlamys 
os  appears  from  many  ancient  statues  was  rounded.* 

It  covered  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  was  fastened 
either  with  a button  or  a knot  upon  tbc  breast.  It 
was  the  distinctive  costume  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Although  in  its  original  meaning  it  was  used  only  for 
the  mantle  of  a General,  it  at  last  became  confounded 
in  common  usage  with  sagtan,  the  cloke  of  any 
soldier  j and  ChUimj/datus  is  more  than  once  used  by 
Plautus  for  a campaigner. 

CHLOEIA,  in  Zoology,  a genua  of  the  Annelidet 
jttttenn/es,  of  Lamarck,  of  the  family  Amphinotmx, 

There  is  but  one  species,  JphrodUa  fata  ot  Fallas  ; 
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CRLO-  TertUQa  /h»9  of  GnteUii.  Genoric  chmeter:  an^ 
tennc  6ve»  subulate,  two-jointed  i the  intermediate 
Cli^  pair  inserted  below  the  single  one,  the  externid  pair 
EOHV&  remote;  brunchie  in  the  ^rm  ot'  tripinnatc Icares j 
-^eyefl  two,  distinct. 

CHLORA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Oetandria, 
order  MonogyMia,  natural  order  6'eataiJue.  Generic 
character : eight-leaved  ; corolla  of  one  petal, 

elght-clcfl  ; capsule  ooc-celled,  two*valved,  manj* 
seeded  ; stigma  four-cleft. 

Five  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  America.  C. 
perfoliaia  is  a bcautUul  plant,  native  of  England.  £ng. 
BoL 

CHLORANTIILTS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Trfruadrta,  order  Tetragynia.  Generic  character : calyx 
none } corolla  a three-lobed  petal,  situated  mi  the 
aide  of  the  germen ; anthers  fixed  to  the  petal ; berry 
one-seeded. 

One  species.  C.  ineoiupicuut,  native  of  China. 

CHLORION,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Hymenoptora,  family  Sphfgim^.  Generic  cha- 
racter : antenoe  inserted  near  the  mouth ; maxillary 
palpi  filiform,  scarcely  longer  than  the  labial ; mandi- 
bule  unidentate  at  the  inner  side ; terminal  lobe  of 
the  maxillie,  short  and  rounded  at  the  extremity. 

Type,  Ch,  lobaium,  Fabr. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  are  Sphex  lohata  and 
Sphex  compresta  of  .Authors.  The  former  from  Bengal, 
latter  from  the  Isle  of  France. 

CHLOUIS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Poly 
gamia,  order  Monoeda,  natural  order  Graminea.  Ge- 
neric character : flowers  growing  on  one  side } calyx 
two-volved,  doubly  six-flowered,  flowers  oltcmatdy 
sessile  bermaphrodito,  and  pedicillate  male  : herma- 
phrodite flower,  calyx  none  ; corolla  two-valvcd,  ter- 
minating with  an  awn  ; stamens  three ; styles  two  | 
seed  one;  male  flower,  calyx  none;  corolla  two- 
Tolved,  awned  ; stamens  three. 

Twelve  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

CHLORITE,  a green  Mineral  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  tbcolder  rocks,  and  occasionally  deposited  upon, 
and  colouring  other  minerals. 

CHLOROMYHON,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Monefyaia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
coloured ; six-leaved  ; corolla  none  ; stigma  sessile, 
concave,  three-lobed  j capsule  tbree-ccUf^  j three- 
seeded. 

One  species,  C.  terficillatum,  a tree,  native  of  Peni« 
yielding  a resin  called  balsam  Afarue.  Persoon,  Syn. 

CHLOROMYS,  from  the  Greek  x^*^p**»  gT^an,  and 
pm,  a mouse,  F.  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  flimily  f/eiNicfottVttfolrt,  order  Rodentia, 
sdass  MammaUa^ 

Generic  character.  Four  grinding  teeth  on  either 
side,  their  crowns  of  a rounded  form,  irregularly  fur- 
rowed ; those  of  the  upper  yaw.  sloped  on  the  inner 
edge,  those  of  the  lower  on  the  outer  edge  ; four  toes 
before  and  three  behind,  which  arc  twice  as  long  as  the 
former,  and  of  them  the  middle  t4>c  rather  the  foiigest. 
P The  animals  which  compose  this  genus  from 
the  Carter  in  the  form  of  their  teeth;  there  are  bvt 
two  species,  which  arc  natives  of  America.  They  have 
been  formed  into  a genus  by  Fred.  Cuvier,  and  derived 
their  name  from  the  colour  of  their  fur  ; the  .species 
are  the  C.  Aguti,  Cuv.j  Curia  AguH,  Lin. ; Long-no$ed 
Cavy,  Pen.  j Acuti  or  Agonlt,  of  the  Brasilians  ; and 
the  C Aconchi,  Cuv.;  CapiaAcuchi,  Gmel. ; OUpc  Cavy, 


Pea. ; Aoaehi,  of  the  inhabitaat.sof  Guiana.  The  former  CHLO- 
spectes  hss  the  tail  so  short,  as  to  appear  like  a mere  ROMYij. 
tubercle ; but  in  that  of  the  latter  cliere  ore  sU  or 
seven  vertebr*. 

See  Lionasi  Syptamd  Naiuns  i Cuvier,  Rigne  Anmali 
Pennant  s H'utory  of  Quadrnpeik^  ^ ’ 

CHLOROPH^ITE,  a Mineral  which  occurs  in 
Trap  rocks,  and  which  when  the  fragment  of  rode  is 
first  broken,  appears  green  and  tronriucent,  but  be- 
comes opaque  and  black  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

CHLOROPHANE,  a variety  of  the  Mineral  tribe, 
belonging  to  the  Fluor  Spars,  or  Fluate  of  Lime,  and 
distinguished  from  other  varieties  of  the  same  mineral 
by  the  beautiful  green  light  which  it  emits  when 
gently  heated.  A fragment  placed  ou  u poker  heated 
below  reduess,  will  exhibit  this  phenomenon  to  ad- 
vantage, when  seen  in  a dark  room. 

CHLOUOPH\'^rUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria,  onler  Afonogynia,  natural  order  BromeUa, 

Juss.  Generic  character  : corolla  inforior,  six- parted  ; 
spreading ; fllaments  diverging ; style  elongated ; 
stigma  simple  j capsule  tbreedobed  j seeds  in  two 
senes,  two  to  five  in  each  cell. 

C.  uiornafuni,  native  of  the  West  Indies.  Curtis’s 
Botanical  Magazine, 

CHOA^PES,  (A’uA-o«p,  Mountain  of  the  Horse,)  a 
River  of  Media,  now  called  the  Ahwaz.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Uxiuns,  (Asciac  or  Louristan,)  washes 
the  w'alls  of  Sus;i,  (KhuxesUui,)  empties  itself  into  tho 
same  lake  which  receives  the  Eulseus,  (Ulai  of  Daniel,) 
and  the  Pa.<titigris,  (Tab,)  and  thence  again  flows  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  (Strabo,  xv.)  at  Khone  Mousa.  It  is 
stated  by  Herodotus,  (i.  IAS,)  that  the  Persian  Kings 
drank  no  other  water  but  that  which  was  the  produce 
of  this  river.  For  their  consumption  while  absent  from 
home,  this  water  was  boiled  down  and  conveyed  in 
silver  vessels,  l^iny,  (xxxi.  21,)  includes  the  waters 
of  the  Eulsus  also,  and  clearly  distinguishes  the  two 
rivers  from  each  other ; an  opinion  in  which  both 
D’Anville,  {Mtin.  de  I' Acad,  des  Belie*  Leitrt*, 

178,)  and  Larcher,  {Her.  Tab.  Otog.  ad  roc.)  dissent 
from  him.  The  same  story  is  related  by  all  the  clus- 
steal  anecdotists,  Maximus  'I'yrius,  (.Senn.  43,  44,) 
Aristides,  {In  putenm  A^ifcutapu,)  Plutarch,  {de  exiiio,) 

&c.  &c.  and  hence  the  ivater  of  C'hoaspes  is  termed 
B*»et\*eon  vevp.  ^EUun,  (far.  I/iri.  xii. 40,)  hais  added 
a tale  respecting  this  water  which  is  cited  by  Jortio, 
{Remark*  on  P.  R.  288,)  as  a proof  that  this 

enviable  privilc^  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
confined  to  the  IGngs  alone.  During  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  bis  army  was  oppressed  with  thirst,  while 
in  a desert  spot,  before  the  carriages  had  come  up. 
Proclamation  was  made,  that  if  any  one  possess^ 
water  of  the  Cboaspes,  he  should  present  it  to  the 
King.  A person  was  found  who  bad  a little  and  that 
not  sweet.  It  was  drunk  however  by  Xerxes,  who 
IMofossed  to  consider  the  donor  as  his  benefactor,  (as 
we  must  be  content  to  translate  ivtpicryr,  by  which 
the  Persian  title  of  honour  Oroeanga  is  rendered  ;)  for 
that  without  thU  seasonable  aid,  be  must  have  perished 
with  thirst.  The  Persian  Kings,  however,  were  not 
always  equally  fostidioui  under  similar  circurostaaees. 

Cicero  menciojis  that  when  Darius,  in  his  flight  was 

i>rc9cntcd  with  Eome  water  turbid  with  mod  angora, 
le  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  sweetest  draught  which 
he  had  ever  tasted  ; aanfiMin  enisi  tUien*  bibU**t  is  the  « 
reasoning  of  the  Philosopher,  (ra4c.  Qu^tt.  v.  34.) 
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C!!0>  riulorch  alio  relates  a parallel  story  of  Artaxerxes 
ASPES.  MneiDon  after  the  battle  of  Cyiiaxa. 

CHOCO  Agathoclcs,  (rfe  Cyrico,)  is  referred  to  by  Athenajus, 
_ (xii.  2,)  an<l  his  wonis  are  cited  M-itboul  ocknowledg* 
nient  by  Eustathius  on  Homer's  epithet,  to  Xantbus, 
ap-^vpoftyrjv,  (II.  8,)  to  show  that  the  Persians 
had  a >rater  \vhich  they  called  golden,  consisting 
of  seventy  streams,  from  which  no  one  except  the 
King  and  his  eldest  son  was  permitted  to  drink, 
under  pain  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  this  was  the  water  of  Choas))es  ; and 
it  is  clear  that  Milton  so  understood  it  when  he  speaks 
(loc.  cH.)  of 

■ — ChaaspM,  tCrestt), 

Tbe  drinL  of  none  bat  King*. 

Much  learning  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  first 
book  of  Urissunius,  deregio  Pfrsarum  statu. 

CHOCK,  r.  Fr.  cfcoe^Ncr;  to  give  a Shock,  q.  v. 

Nov  the  chnrhiib  ehnnell  me  do  <-A«rS 
Now  surfr'iOji  conspire  to  brrede  my  enrke. 

Now  hirhttng  floudK  rnforre  me  to  tlie  ruck, 

CbarvlaliK  vlielps  and  Srylla'adt^  doe  barke. 

Tmri<rrt/f.  A/a*trr  H7m  Jrovm-d  M rSe  <Se«. 

\\T»en  the  bells  rinfl,  the  worMbvork  thereof  [EHy  Minster] 
sHakctli  ftftd  gapelh,  (no  defect,  but  pcTfeelina  of  structure,)  and 
exactly  rA«r4e/A  lato  the  joynU  again ; so  that  it  may  pass  for 
the  lively  emideme  of  the  slacere  Christian,  who,  Ibna^h  be  Itaib 
MO/WM  /rrfU/fa/itmif.  of  fear  aitd  trenibtilig,  stands  firmly  fixl  on 
the  basis  of  a true  faith.  I'aflrf.  ffarfMrt.  Camihii^eiAirt. 

CHOCLEARY,  Lat.  eoehUa ; fir.  ^ cockle  j 

a word,  snys  Vossius,  which  the  author  of  EfyMologicon 
Mugnum  sup|H>«e8  to  be  from 
because  the  shell  of  a cockle  is  tortUis  et  turbinata. 

For  some  fhorns]  are  wreathed,  some  not : that  fhmoui  one 
which  is  presen'ed  at  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  hath  wreatfay  spirea, 
and  ekofifer^  tuminga  about  it,  which  agreeth  with  the  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  Loicora's  Inim  in  iULiui. 

Sir  TAitmtu  Sratene,  book  iu.  ck.  Xltii. 

CHOCO,  a Province  of  South  America,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  Granada,  lying  south  of  Darien  and  Car- 
thugena,  and  north  of  Popayan,  and  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca  by  the  western  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  is  here  only  5000  feel  in  height,  and 
gradually  low'ers  its  crest  os  it  approaches  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

Choco  is  celebrated,  though  a mere  wide  conti- 
jmous  forest,  without  trace  of  cultivation,  rood,  or 
pasture,  from  three  very  important  causes ; its  rich 
lavaderos  or  washing-places  for  gold,  its  platina,  and 
for  an  almost  natural  canal  which  unites  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  interior  and  almost 
unexplored  parts  of  this  district,  tlte  ravine  of  the 
Kaspadura  unites  the  sources  of  the  Hirer  Noanama 
or  San  Juan,  with  the  river  Quito,  which  forms,  with 
the  Andegada  and  the  Zitara,  a large  river  called  the 
Atrato.  ''i'hc  San  Juan  flows  into  the  South  Sea,  and 
a monk  of  the  village  of  Zitara  caused  his  flock  to  dig 
a small  canal  in  the  raviive  above-mentioned,  by  which, 
when  the  rains  arc  abundant  and  the  rivers  overflow, 
canoes  loaded  with  cacao  or  chocolate  nuts,  pass  from 
the  Atlantic  or  Mexican  Gulf,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 
l^y  of  Choco,  in  7*  50^  north  latitude.  This  commu- 
nication has  existed  since  17S8,  unknown  even  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves.  The  distance  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Atmlo  in  the  Bny  of  Panama,  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Juan,  is  seventy-tive  leagues  ; and  the 

Canal  of  the  Kaspadura  or  Zitara,  which  will  hereafter 


DO  doubt  be  made  serviceable  to  commerce,  is  In  6®  15'  CHOCO. 
north  latitude  and  in  about  76^  25^  west  longitude  ~ 
from  Greenwich,  at  least  according  to  the  recently 
published  map  of  Columbia  by  Bru<i.  . 

The  gold  washings  of  most  consequence  in  this  ^ ''  " 
Province  are  Nevita,  Zitara,  and  the  river  Andegada  j 
and  all  the  ground  between  this  river,  the  river  San 
Joan,  the  ri\  er  Taroana,  and  the  river  San  Augiutin  is 
auriferous. 

The  largest  piece  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco, 
weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  7*he  ravine  of  Oro  (gold) 
between  the  villages  Novita  and  Taddo,  is  the  place 
in  which  platina  is  discovered  in  the  greatest  quantity; 
the  price  on  the  spot  being  about  thirty-three  shil- 
lings a pound.  Platina  is  chiefly  found  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  Province  of  Antioquia ; and  in  Chf>co  and 
Barbacoas,  (in  Popayan,)  this  singular  and  x'aluable 
metal  is  only  discovered  in  grains,  in  the  alluvious 
tracts  between  the  second  and  sixth  degrees  of  north 
latitude. 

The  quantity  of  platina  collected  has  not  been  stated, 
but  Choco  yields  gold  to  the  annual  amount  of  about 
10,800  marcs,  gcnemlly  twenty-one  carats  tine;  but 
notwithstanding  these  riches,  it  is  only  inhabited  by 
Negroes  and  persons  connected  with  the  mines;  ond 
the  price  of  enmmoflities  is  so  great,  that  a barrel  of 
flour  from  North  America  sells  at  from  s^io.  to  j^lS. ; 
the  maintenance  of  a muleteer  is  from  five  to  seven 
shillings  a day,  and  iron  is  so  dear,  even  tn  peace, 
owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  cotintry  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  carriage,  that  it  is* almost 
impossible  to  procure  it. 

Choco  contained  no  more  than  5000  souls  when 
Humboldt  visited  South  America,  and  was  first  inha- 
bited by  Euro]>cans  in  1539. 

The  district  of  Biriquite,  lying  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  which  Is  the  settlement  of  the  Noanamas  and 
other  imlc])cndent  Indian  tribes,  was  first  discovered  by 
Pixarro,  who  called  the  natives,  (Pueblo  qunnado,)  the 
burnt  people  ; here  he  found  a small  tract,  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Peru  or  Biru,  probably  the  present 
Biriquite,  ami,  having  been  repulsed  in  bis  attempts, 
returned  tn  Panama  ; but  Almngro  attacked  these  va- 
liant Indians,  and  was  also  repulsed,  losing  an  eye  in 
the  engagement;  and  from  the  designation  of  these 
people  or  of  their  country,  the  vast  kingdom  of  Peru 
received  a name  which  it  has  borne  since  the  ^p-vnUh 
Invasion. 

ClUycOLATE,  n.  \ 

Cho'coi.atk,  ad;.  I Sp.  cAocofafe.  So  calletl  be- 

Cno'cot.ATK-noLSR,  I cause  made  of  the  Cacao-nut 

Cho'colate-mill.  J 

The  Spaniardi  that  live  here,  instead  of  parching  them  flhe 
cacao-nnU,]  to  gv*  off  the  abell  before  they  pound  or  rub  them 
to  make  eAocakittf  do  In  a manaer  bum  'em  to  dry  up  the  oil ; 
for  elm:  they  aay,  H would  fill  them  too  full  of  blood,  drlokiog 
(heniate  as  they  do  fim  or  six  limea  a day- 

T>am/tifr.  f'oyagts.  Anna,  1682. 

1 shall  sciul  roy  rorrexpondml,  for  the  embellltbnM’Ht  of  his 
book,  the  luuori  and  history  of  those  who  paw  their  live*  ^thont 
any  inrideaU  at  all,  and  bow  they  shift  cwlfee-lioufes  niid 

from  hour  to  boor,  to  get  orer  the  insupportable 
labour  ofdoiBg  nolhing.  Spretniw^  No.  A-i. 

With  tlie  dirt  they  appear  nearir  a»  black  as  a Ne^  ; and 
eccordinp  to  our  l>e*t  dlacorerie*.  Uie  skin  iuelf  i#  of  the  colour 
of  wood-aoot,  Of  what  is  roramooly  called  chxolale  colour. 

CaaA,  Voyage*,  book  ill.  ch.  vt.  vol.  U. 

The  ilkk  they  shape  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  ami 
prcMiof  it  u;M>a  the  other,  turn  it  nimbly  by  holdup  it  between 
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CHO-  both  tboir  baadi,  ai  we  do  a rAM«2s/*«sii//,  often  thiftinfr  their 
COLATE.  hMils  Qp,  and  then  raoriaK  them  down  upon  it,  to  ioereuc  the 
>•  _—  ^ prenurc  as  much  as  possible. 

C90A.  y^jfBgn,  book  Ul.  ch-  If.  to].  U. 

CaocoutTK  la  originally  a Mexican  word,  from 
chacoc,  noise,  and  all,  Avatcr,  from  the  noise  which  the 
instrument  used  in  milling  makes  with  the  water; 
though  the  best  comes  from  Guatimala,  Guayaquil, 
and  C^thogena. 

The  €hocoiate*tree  or  Cacao,  (Theoiromu)  is  indi- 
genous to  Southern  America,  being  about  the  size  of 
a middling  apple-tree,  seldom  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  seven  Inches,  and  extremely  beautiful  when  laden 
with  its  fruit  or  pods,  shaped  like  a cucumber,  which 
arc  dispersed  on  short  stalks  over  the  stem  and  great 
branches,  resembling  citrons,  iu  their  yellowish 
colour  and  warty  appearance. 

This  fruit  is  also  afterwards  of  a reddish  brown  or 
of  a red  and  yellow,  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  six  or  seven  in  length,  with  a fleshy  rind 
half  on  inch  thick  ; the  pulp  is  whitish  and  of  the  con- 
sistence of  butler,  containing  the  germs  or  seeds  of 
which  Chocolate  is  made.  These  seeds  are  generally 
twenty-five  in  number  in  each  fruit,  and  when  fresh, 
are  of  a flesh  colour,  and  form  a nice  preserve  just 
previous  to  their  ripening.  Each  tree  yields  about  two 
or  three  pounds  of  seed  annually,  and  comes  to  matu- 
rity the  third  year  after  planting  from  the  germ  ; it 
bears  leaves,  flowers,  (whose  peti^s  are  yellow,  calyx, 
rose-coloured,  small  and  diffused  in  tufts,  on  single 
foot-stalks  along  the  aides  of  tlie  branches,)  or  fruit  all 
the  year  round ; the  usual  seasons  for  gathering  being 
June  and  December.  Chocolate- trees  require  as  much 
water  as  rice,  and  to  bring  them  to  perfection  they 
must  be  entirely  free  from  plants,  and  placed  in  the 
shade  of  higher  trees. 

The  Mexicans  formerly  made  their  Chocolate  in  the 
simple  manner  described  in  the  French  translation  of 
1579,  of  Girolamo  Denzoni's  Historia  del  Nuovo 
Hondo,  written  in  1555.  **  IU  fn  font  du  brtuuage,  et 
voiof  la  fa^on  comme  iU  U font.  IU  prennent  dt  cffntkt 
autant  comme  bon  leur  temble,  le  metlent  done  ua  pot  de 
ierre,  et  le  fbt  ucher  tur  le  feu.  Puu  le  cauent  entre 
deux  pierres,  et  le  nuttet  en  farine,  ne  plus  ne  moim  quiU 
meulent  leur  grain,  quand  iUveuleni  faxre  du  pain,  Apre* 
cela  tie  cerseni  ceste  farine  dedans  c6r/oin«  gebelies  qu'iU 
ont  faites  tn  mode  de  courges  miparties,  puis  la  destrem^ 
pent  peu  a peu  auec  de  I'eau,  et  bien  souuent  mettent  de 
leur  poyure  long  parmy  el  boyuent  cela.  Cependani  n 
vous  auex  veu  ce  tripotage  alnsi  mixtionne,  ii  vous  feroit 
mat  au  ettur;  et  iugertez,  lont  U est  honesie,  que  e'est 
pluitot  quelque  laueuie  de  pores  qu  un  breuuage  tfhommes.'* 
The  want,  nevertheless,  of  any  other  drink  excepting 
water,  soon  brought  the  wanderer  from  Italy  to  try 
the  Indian  potation,  and  by  degrees  he  came  not  only 
to  bear,  but  to  like  it. 

Chocolate  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  manufisc- 
tured  in  a very  different  manner  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a better  account  of 
the  mode  employed  in  preparing  the  cakes  in  Mexico 
and  Guatimala,  than  by  extracting  it  from  Gage*s 
curious  old  work,  The  Survey  of  the  fVeat  Indies,  1655. 
**  Chocolatte  being  this  day  used  not  only  over  all  the 
West  Indlas,  but  also  in  Spiun,  Italy,  and  Flanders, 
with  approbation  of  many  learned  Doctors  in  ph>'sic, 
among  whom  Antonio  Colmenaro  of  Ledesma,  (who 
lived  once  in  the  Indios,)  hath  composed  a learned 
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and  curious  treatise  concerning  the  nature  and  quality  CHO- 
of  this  drink  j 1 thought  tit  to  insert  here  also  some-  COLATE 
what  of  it  concerning  my  own  experience  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years.  The  chief  ingredient,  (without  which 
it  cannot  be  made,)  is  called  Cocao,  a kind  of  nut  or 
kcrncll  bigger  than  a great  almoud.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  which  makes  this  Chocolatticall  con- 
fection, there  is  notable  variety ; for  some  put  into  it 
blwk  pepper,  which  is  not  well  approved  by  the  I’hy- 
sitians,  because  it  is  so  hot  and  dry,  but  ouly  for  one 
who  both  a very  cold  liver;  but  commonly  instead  of 
this  pepper,  they  pul  into  it  long  red  pepper,  colled 
Chile,  which  though  it  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  yet  it  is 
cool  and  moist  in  the  operation.  It  is  furt^r  com- 
pounded with  white  sugar,  cinnamon,  clove,  aniiiseed, 
almonds,  hascU-outs,  Orejuela,  BainiUa,  (f'aniUa)  Sa^ 
poyali,  orenge-flower  water,  some  muskc,  and  as  much 
of  aclijottc  us  will  moke  it  look  of  the  colour  of  a red 
brick.  But  hoiv  much  of  f^ach  of  these  luuy  be  applied 
to  such  a quantity  of  Cacao,  the  several!  dispositions 
of  men's  bodies  must  be  their  rule.  The  ordinary  rc« 
ceipt  of  Antonio  Cubnenuro  w'os  this:  to  every  hun- 
dred Cacaos,  two  codsuf  Chile,  called  long  red  pepper, 
one  hondfull  of  annisced  and  Orejuelas,  and  two  of  the 
flowers  called  Methasuchil  or  Bainilla,  or  instead  of  this 
six  roses  of  Alexandria,  beat  to  powder,  two  drams  of 
cinnamon,  of  almonds  and  hasell-nuls,  of  each  one 
dozen ; of  white  sugar  half  a pound,  of  oebioUe  enough 
to  give  it  the  colour.  Tibs  author  thought  ncltUcc 
clove,  nor  muske,  nor  any  sweet  water  fit/out  in  the 
Indias  they  are  much  used.  OtbcrH  use  to  put  in  mmze 
or  Paniso,  which  is  very  windy;  but  such  do  it  only 
for  their  profit,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  Cho- 
colatte. 'File  cinnamon  is  held  one  of  the  best  ingre* 
dients,  and  denied  by  none ; for  that  it  is  hot  and  dry 
in  the  third  degree,  it  helpes  the  kidneys  and  reinea 
of  those  who  arc  troubled  with  cold  diseases,  and  it 
is  good  for  the  eyes,  and  iu  effect  it  is  cordioll,  as 
appears  by  the  author  of  these  verses." 

Commuida  ti  wriiue  Citmmmomttm  H renihtis  ufert, 

Lmmin*  etsr^/teai,  dirm  tturtta  fuget. 

Wc  cannot  follow  Gage  in  his  minute  descriptions  of 
thequobties  of  the  other  component  parts  of  Choco- 
late, nor  in  his  account  of  the  care  with  which  each  ia 
to  be  pounded  and  prepared  before  it  is  embodied  with 
the  Cacao  powder,  nor  in  his  description  of  (he  divere 
ways  of  drinking  It,  excepting  only  where  he  says, 

**  but  the  most  ordinary  way  is,  to  warme  the  water 
very  hot,  and  then  to  powrc  out  half  the  cup  full  that 
you  mean  to  drink,  and  to  put  into  it  a tablet  or  two, 
or  as  much  as  will  thicken  reasonably  the  water,  and 
then  griode  it  well  with  the  roolinet,  and  when  it  is 
ground  and  risen  to  a scum,  to  fill  the  cup  with  hot 
water,  and  so  drink  it  by  sn}>s,  (having  sweetened  it 
with  sugar,)  and  to  eat  it  with  a little  conserve  or 
maple  bred,  steeped  into  the  Chocolatte." 

Acosta,  in  his  very  scarce  work,  HUtoria  natural  f 
moral  de  las  Indias,  hu  given  a chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  to  this  subject,  and  informs  us  that  the  Cacao- 
nuts  were  anciently  used,  os  cowrie  shells  are  in  tho 
east,  fur  money  ; and  at  this  day  they  post  current  in 
the  Mexican  markcU.  The  ancicot  Mexicans  kept  them 
made  up  in  bugs,  which  were  transferred  as  bags 
dollars  arc  amongst  merchants. 

The  Chocolate  manufactured  in  South  America  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  is  made  at  present  by  drying 
* 4 X 
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CHO-  the  Cacfto-not  In  the  sun,  then  roasting;  the  kernels  in 
COLATE.  ^ pierced  full  of  holes.  It  is  then  poonded 

^ ^ mortar^  and  j^nnd  on  marble  with  a marble 
TODON.  roller  till  a paste  is  tbrined,  which  is  mixed  with 
sugar,  long  pepper,  aehiolte,  vanilla,  &c.  The  slm» 
pleat  fum)  being  seventeen  pounds  of  nuts,  ten  of 
sugar,  twejity-cight  pods  of  vanilla,  one  dram  of  am- 
bergris, And  six  ounces  of  cinnamon. 

In  Spain,  besides  the  drugs  which  are  used  in 
Mexico,  are  added  two  or  three  kinds  of  flowers,  pods 
of  campcche,  almonds,  and  hasel-nats.  It  is  then 
made  up  into  cakes  or  long  rolb. 

In  Upland.  Chocolate  is  manufimtured  simply  of 
the  kernel  of  the  Cacao,  though  sometimes  sugar  or 
▼anilla  is  added.  Some  severe  restrictions  on  the 
making  of  this  article  exist  in  oar  laws.  Its  impor* 
tation  ready  made  is  prohibited,  and  no  person  Is 
allowed  to  manufacture  it,  for  private  use,  from  less 
than  half  a hundred  Cacao-nuts  at  a time. 

This  drug  never  keeps  well  for  above  two  yenrs,  hot 
Is  usually  much  weakened  if  retained  even  for  that 
time.  The  natives  of  Mexico,  Caraccas,  and  New 
Orannda,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Columbia,  vrith  the 
generality  of  Spaniards,  esteem  it  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  can  happen  to  them,  to  be  so  reduced  as  to 
want  Chocolate,  which  in  the  New  World  is  drunk 
▼cry  frequently  during  the  day  ^ and  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  the  Cbocolote  of  Che  Magdalena,  that 
enough  cannot  be  raised  in  the  Provinces  abovc-meo* 
tioned  to  supply  the  market,  and  they  ore  obliged  to 
import  the  Cacao  of  Caraccas  and  Guiana,  in  order  to 
mix  them  with  iL 

CIKENIX,  a Grectan  dry  measure,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent States.  The  Attic  Chanix^i  Cotylt^  l|  XetUt 
9S49JW  solid  inchessr  1.486  pinta.48  cWiceissl  ife* 
diamia.  Arbuthnot’s  Tahla. 

CHiETODON,  firom  the  Greek  u mane,  and 
•^vf,  a tooth,  Lin.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Sfuommipeaaei,  order  ^cua- 
thopt^gii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  resembling  hairs  \a  length 
and  flnencss,  and  set  in  rows  like  the  hairs  o(  a brush  | 
body  much  compressed,  and  very  deep  vertically ; dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  covered  with  scales  atmiLir  to  > those 
of  the  back. 

The  animals  which  compose  this  genus  are  bH  Da- 
tives of  the  Torrid  Zooe^  but  it  is  a curious  Geological 
fcet,  that  some  of  them  have  been  found  near  Verona 
in  a fossil  state  in  good  preservation,  such  as  the  C 
Pmaatau,  which  is  never  found  but  in  the  sea  of  Japan 
or  the  coasts  of  India  and  Arabia.  The  Chatodens  form 
beautiful  subjects  for  painting,  on  account  of  the  ele- 
gance and  variety  of  their  colours.  Many  of  the 
of  this  genus  will  be  found  among  the  Pomocaaf/u  and 
JfalacrwMi  of  Lacepede } whilst  on  the  other  handsome 
of  those  included  in  this  genus  by  Blocb  and  Schneider 
arc  formed  by  Lacepedc  and  Cuvier  into  new  genera. 

The  Chtrii^ons  are  divided  into  five  subgcaera,  of 
which  the  first  is 

a Chatodon. 

These  have  neither  spines  nor  notches  upon  the 
opcrcule  j the  body  is  oval ; the  dorsal  spines  fol- 
lowing lengthways. 

C.  Striates,  Bloch ; le  C.  Zebre,  Lacep.  Thirteen  spines 
to  the  dorsal  fin  i tail  rounded  j general  colour  yellow. 
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marked  with  four  or  five  large  transverse  brotvn  banns  • CH«- 

pcctornl  and  caudal  fins  blackish.  * TODON. 

C.  C'MifMacukibu,  Blocb  j U C Tac/ur  noir,  Lacep. 

Dorsal  and  anal  fins  tij>pcd  with  black  | generid  colour 
of  the  Ixidy  sHve^,  with  a black  oval  spot  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dorsal  nn. 

C.  CoUaris,  Bloch  ; te  C.  CoUier,  Lacep.  Head  marked 
with  black  and  white  stripes ; tall  striped  with  black. 

C.  Ocfo/asciaius,  Bloch  j U C.  Huit-iandu,  Lacep. 

Body  silvery,  marked  with  eight  black  zones. 

C.  f'agabundus,  Bloch ; le  C.  Tagoioad,  Lacep.  Ge- 
neral colour  yellow,  striped  obove  with  black  from 
the  head  to  the  back,  and  below  from  the  belly  to  the 
tail ; dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  tipped  w*ith  black. 

C CapistratuSf  Bloch , le  C.  BtuH,  Lacep. ; Striped 
AngeUfish  of  Jamaica.  General  colour  golden  yellow ; 
lateral  line  black,  terminating  on  each  side  of  the  tail 
in  a large,  round,  black  spot  encircled  with  white. 

C.  OceUalus,  Bloch  { le  C.  OrilU,  Lacep.  Having  a 
lai^  brown  spot  ed^d  with  white  on  the  dorsal  fin. 

& BimaculatuSt  Bloch  ^ le  C.  Bimacult',  lAccp.  Body 
white,  with  two  block  spots  edged  with  white  near 
the  extremity  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

C.  K7ehni,  Bloch ; le  C.  Klein,  Lacep.  General  co- 
lour golden  mixed  with  silver}’,  mark^  with  a single 
transverse  brown  band. 

C.  FaicMfo,  Bloch  j le  Pomacenire  Faucille,  Locep. 

General  colour  white,  marked  with  two  sickle-shaped 
block  bauds  edged  with  white  on  the  sides. 

C Boro,  Cuv.;  Dcuving  Boron,  Rcnard.  General 
colour  yellowish  ; muzzle  black ; head  barred  verti- 
cally with  four  stripes,  the  first  and  third  yellowish, 
the  upper  half  of  tlic  latter  red,  the  two  other  stripes 
black  i body  marked  transversely  with  sixteen  pinky 
stripes. 

Some  of  the  males  of  this  subdivision  have  one  of 
the  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  prolonged  into  a single 
thread ; such  are  the 

C.  Bloch ; U Pomacenire  Filament,  Lacep 

and  the 

C.  Auriga,  Forsk.  •,  te  C.  Cocker,  Lacep. 

^ Cheimo. 

Mouth  much  prolonged  in  shape  of  n beak ; body 
oral. 

These  fish,  like  the  genus  Toxcies,  have  the  power 
of  throwing  drops  of  water  against  such  insects  as 
they  wish  to  take  for  food. 

C Rostratvs,  Bloch , le  C.  Mnseau  Along/,  Lacep* 

This  is  a veryWautiful  fish  ; Sts  general  colour  is  gold 
and  silver,  iutennixed  with  twenty  narrow  longitu- 
dinal brown  stripes ; it  has  also  five  transverse  black 
bands  edged  with  white  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
a large  oval  black  spot  on  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Its  method  of  taking  insects  for  food  is  extremely  eu- 
rituis  J wht'n  it  sees  its  prey,  it  appr(»ucbcs  to  it  as 
near  as  ptjssible,  fills  its  mouth  with  water,  close*  its 
gill  covers,  and  narrowing  its  little  month,  suiUlenly 
eject*  the  Ruid  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  foci,  w hich 
immerses  the  insect,  and  brit^  U down  into  the  sea, 
when  its  jmrsucr  tumiediately  takes  it.  Thi^  affords 
BO  plcttsing amusement,  that  It  is  comm<>n  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  for  peraons  of  consequence  to  ktvp  these 
fish  rases. 

C.Jfajpirosrris,  Brnuason. ; le  C.  Lncep.  Is 

its  habits  to  the  lost,  and  of^  citron  colour. 
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roooN. 

Muzzle  obtuse  | in  some  the  dorsal  spines  are  hid- 
den under  the  rising  edge  of  the  hn,  and  the  anterior 
soft  rays  are  much  elongated  } the  dorsal  lin  is  as  long 
and  pointed  as  the  anal,  which  makes  the  body  higher 
than  it  is  long  i in  others  neither  the  soft  rays  nor  the 
dorsal  nor  anal  fins  are  so  much  lengthened,  which 
render  the  body  more  rounded. 

Of  the  first  Idnd  is  the 

C.  P'ptnatus  v«l  Teira,  Bloch  } U C.  TVfru,  Tjnrep. 
Ikxly  white,  marked  with  five  transrersc  black  stripes ; 
pectoral  fins  black.  Cuvier  considers  the  C.  lefper- 
tilh,  Bloch,  to  be  only  the  female  of  the  C.  Pmnaiut. 

Of  the  second  division  there  arc 

C Pininvanthuit  Lacep.  n»e  same  species  as  hU  C 
Gallinat  general  colour  dusky,  marked  with  two  trans-* 
verse  black  stripes,  passing  the  one  above  the  eye  and 
the  other  under  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

C.  Or6icNf<(rts,  Forsk.  Of  a dusky  ash  colour  t dorsal 
and  anal  spines  very  few  and  short.  The  C*  ^rlkriticus 
of  Schneider  differs  but  little  from  tlus  fish. 

i IfcniochuM. 

Some  of  the  first  dorsal  spines  much  elongated,  so 
as  to  form  a kind  of  long  whip ) behind  which  are 
other  short  spines,  and  the  soft  rays  as  usual  j the  anal 
fin  not  lengthened  in  proportion  with  the  dorsal. 

C.  Macrotepidolus,  Bloch ; le  C.  Lacep. 

Covered  with  very  large  sedes } general  colour  silvery, 
marked  with  two  transverse  brown  stripes,  and  two 
spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  bend.  The  C. 
nafas  of  Linaseus  is  but  the  female  of  this  species. 

C.  Comutus,  Bloch ; U C.  Comu,  Lac^.  This  fish 
gets  its  specific  name  from  having  two  little  projecting 
^ines  like  boros  above  the  eyes  { its  general  colour 
silvery,  and  marked  by  three  broad  black  bands.  The 
C.  Cancfceni  is  the  young  of  this  species,  which  at  first 
have  not  the  horns. 


6 £^/i^ur. 

A notch  or  sepamtioii  more  or  less  deep  in  the  dorsal 
fin,  between  its  spiny  and  soft  part. 

C.  Orbiif  Bloch  ; U C.  Orbe,  Lacep.  The  figure  of 
the  animal  disk-shaped ; general  colour  ashy  ; se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  rays  of  each  pectoral  fin  ter- 
minated in  a long  filament. 

C.  At(>U4,  Bloch  \ Ic  C.  Argut,  Lacep.  j Stercorario 
of  the  Italians.  Body  almost  square}  general  colour 
violet,  marked  with  a great  number  tff  little  brown 
spots. 

C Faber,  Bloch;  te  C.  Ihrgeron,  Lacep.  General 
colour  silvery,  with  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
of  a deep  blue. 

C.  Teiracunthus,  Lacep.  Four  pointed  and  fourteen 
articulated  rays  to  the  anal  fin } five  or  six  broad 
transverse  black  bonds  marking  the  body. 

C.  Puar/ufiot,  Lin. } U C.  Ftuchenr,  Lacep.  General 
colour  silvery^  spotu^  with  brown. 

C.  Bicornis,  Cuv,  j Jontje  of  the  Chinese.  Forehead 
crescent-shaped,  with  tw'o  little  projecting  processes 
like  horns  above  the  eyes  } back  and  sides  of  on 
ochreous  yellow,  belly  ash-colourcil } ventral  and  anal 
fins  black ; dorsal  spines  csrulean,  a stripe  of  the  same 
colour  extending  from  its  root  to  the  root  of  the  anal 
fin  across  the  body  j pectoral  fins  ash-colourcd  j upper 


part  of  head  black  } throat  ash-coloured  j operculc  rn,f?- 
striped  with  green  and  white.  TUDuN. 

l^c  following  species,  which  have  the  division  be- 
tween  the  spiny  and  soft  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  very 
deep,  form  Lacepede's  genus  Chatodipienu. 

C.  Terla,  Cuv. } TtrUt  of  the  Natives.  Of  this  there 
arc  two  fishes  marked  in  Uussel's  Ft§he»  of  the  i:oa$t  of 
Coromandel,  Terla  A.  and  Terla  B. ; the  latter  he  con- 
siders rather  a variety,  though  he  states  it  to  be  very 
common  } the  first  Hm  a broad  yellowish  Iwnd  on  the 
dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  the  second  has  that  band 
of  a red  colour. 

C.  Plttmieri,  Bloch  } ie  Otatodiptere  Phtmier,  Lacep. 

Is  the  other  species. 

The  remaining  species  of  this  genus  have  been  dU 
vided  by  I^ecep^e  into  FomocaatAi  and  Hotaoanthi  g 
the  former  having  the  preocuperlc  armed  with  a strong 
spine,  and  the  latter  having  it  serrated  besides  } but 
CuvHcr  does  not  consider  this  as  a sufficient  distinction 
to  make  a new  genus,  as  all  have  the  dorsid  fin 
highest  in  front,  and  the  body  consequently  oval. 

in  some  the  soft  part  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  is 
prolonged  like  the  point  of  a scythe,  and  these  prin- 
cipally belong  toli^pede's  Pomacanthii  such  are, 

C.  Aureus,  Bloch;  le  Pomacanthe  Dor^,  Locep.  Cff  a 
rounded  shape  and  bright  golden  colour ) ventral,  anal, 
and  doraal  fins  long. 

C.  Paru,  Bloch } le  Pomaeanthe  Paru,  Lacep. ; Fa- 
riegaied  Angel-fsh  of  Jamaica.  Bimilar  to  the  last,  but 
black  with  a golden  tinge. 

C.  Arcuatus,  Bloch  $ le  Pomaeanthe  Arqn/,  Lacep, 

Body  blackish,  marked  with  five  arched  transverse 
stripes  ; tail  edged  with  white. 

C.  Asfkr,  Bloch  ; le  Pomacanthe  Atfur,  Lacep.  The 
scales  lai^,  rhomb-shaped,  and  slightly  denticulated; 
general  colour  black,  with  a transverse  yellow  stripe. 

C Cifiaru,  Bloch } Clhlaeantke  Cil^,  Lacep.  Has 
the  preopercule  anned  with  a spine  and  serrated  ; gc- 
neml  colour  grey,  with  a black  ring  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  fin  ; each  scale  marked  with  longitudinal  striie. 

C.  Calesbai,  Cuv. ; Angel-fsh,  Catesby.  llie  general 
colour  of  the  fish  is  dusky  green,  the  scales  large  and 
studded  with  smaller  scales  ; ventral  fins  large,  long, 
and  taper,  their  base  blue  and  the  remainder  red  ; roots 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  os  well  as  the  tail  ore 
orange-coloured,  black  ; irides  yellow  crossed  by  two 
transverse  blue  l^nds,  one  above  the  other  below  the 
pupil;  colour  of  the  head  yellow  and  dusky  blue. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  fish  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Bahama  Islands  which  has  the  sc.alcs  golden. 

The  follovring  species  form  part  of  Lacepede's  genus 
HolacftnthHS,  and  have  the  ]>reopercule  serrated,  and  a 
strong  spine  near  the  bottom  of  each ; all  of  them 
except  the  C.  Annularis,  which  in  that  respect  resem- 
bles the  C.  Aureus,  have  the  dorsal  fin  angular  or 
rounded. 

C,  Annularis,  Blocli ; tHolncaathe  Anneau,  Locep. 

General  colour  brownish,  marked  with  six  longitudinal 
curved  stripes  of  blue  ; with  a ring  of  the  same  colour 
above  each  gill-finp. 

C.  Imperator,  Bloch  i T JJolacantlte  Jmpercur,  Lacep. 

Of  a yellow  colour,  marked  with  blue  stripe^i,  longitu- 
dinal on  the  trunk  and  transverse  on  the  head. 

C.  Bicuior,  Bloch ; tllolacanthe  Bieolor,  Lacep.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  caudal  fin  and  extremity 
of  the  tail  white;  the  remainder  violet  mixed  with 
red  and  brown. 
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CH*-  C.  Mttoleuau,  Bloch  j VHolacantha  Mvlai,  Laccp. 
TODON.  General  colour  brownish  black  i head,  chest,  and  tail 
f'uTurv  white  •,  a transverse  black  band  above  each  eye. 

C.  iVtcoiarienw,  Schn.j  I'Hoiacmitht  Cwmetriqve, 
I>acep.  General  colour  brown,  with  concentric  circlca 
of  white  upon  the  anal  and  dorsal  fins,  and  near  the 
ejttrcmily  of  the  tail. 

C.  Flaro  Slger,  Cuv. } tllolacanthe  Jaune  <i  AToir, 
Lacep.  General  colour  yellow,  marked  on  each  side 
with  seven  black  stripes  much  curved. 

C-  Lamark,  Cuv.  j tHnlacanthe  Lamark,  Lacep. 
Scales  round,  striated,  and  denticulated  j general  co- 
lour golden  yellow,  with  three  stripes  on  each  side. 

C.  FoKiatui,  Bloch  j tHolocanthe  D«f,  Lacep.  This 
fish  is  considered  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  sante  as  Lacc- 
pede's  Acanthoj)ode  Boddatri  ,*  the  general  colour  white, 
marked  with  eight  or  nine  transverse  blue  stripes 
edged  with  brown. 

('.  Tricolor,  Bloch  j Vnolaeanlhe  Tricolor,  Lacep. 
General  colour  golden,  the  posterior  part  of  a deep 
black. 

See  Lacepede,  HUloire  des  Poisions ; Cuvier, 
Animal  f Catesby’s  Caroline  j Russel,  Pat.  Description 
of  Fishes  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandels  Renard,  Recucil 
de  jSgvres  de  Poissons,  3rc./uitei  oux  Indes. 

CHOICE,  n.  Choice  was  formerly  written 

Choick,  adj.  J chose,  and  is  the  past  participle  of 
Cno'icsLBSs,  f the  A.S.  ceostM,  citan,  etigere,  to 
Cm o'iCBi.T,  ^ chese,  to  take,  to  take  out,  or  pick 
Cuo'icBNKss,  kout } to  take,  pick  or  cull  one 
CitoicB-naAWK.J  thing  before  another,  in  prefer* 
cnce  to  another;  to  select  or  elect ; to  prefer. 


ye  »(rrngv»te  me  srhnl  bl  ckoy*  ftiui  Id  lot  also 

CAete  out,  sad  sende  ia  to  uy«r  load,  Ii4*re  beste  for  to  do. 

A.  C/otteesfer,  p.  1 1 1. 
' If  free  rAois  be  frantctl  roe 

To  do  Uua  ume  tiling,  or  do  U nought. 

CAatteer.  Tk*  .Vokivj  Prt<tUt  TaU,  V. 
Ciulmus  the  letter*  of  Gregoi* 

First  auide  vpoa  bis  owne  rkoite, 

G«v'fr,  Ctnf.  Jn>.,  book  Iv.  fol.  76. 


For  1 e«n  not  my  selfe  guesse, 
tVhicbe  is  the  bestevoto  mv  rAoytv. 

Id.  Cwi/.  Jm,,  book  L fol.  18. 


And  shall  my  faitli  haue  such  refuse 
Indedi'  and  shall  it  so  ? 

Is  there  bu  rinyie  for  me  to  chuse 
But  must  I leaue  you  so  ? 

Alas,  pnre  woman  1 thru  alas! 

A weary  life  beore  must  I passe. 

VHCfTtaiit*  .imtdts.  Lndit  furtahen  o/  her  Lomer,  tfe. 
This  pottc  )«  so  pick,  and  thet^rty  sorted  tbroir. 

There  is  no  flower,  hrrtw  nor  werdr,  but  srroes  some  purpose  now. 

T.  C.  II.  Jn  praise  t»f  Gctceigne't  Posits. 
Wo  scorne  that  wealth  should  be  the  finall  end, 

%Vhereto  the  hearenljr  Muse  her  conne  doth  bend  ; 

And  rather  liad  been  pale  with  learneit  rare*. 

Than  paunched  with  thy  thoyee  of  dunged  fares. 

HoU.  Satire,  2.  book  u. 
He  t7mt  Ids  pen  but  In  that  fountain  dips, 

How  nimbly  will  the  golden  phrases  fly. 

Ami  abed  forth  streams  of  e^icest  rbelory, 
WidUngcelestial  torrents  out  of  poesy  ? 

O.  Fteicher.  Chrtsl’t  Vietory  and  THwingA. 

Nciibff  the  weight  of  the  matter,  of  which  'U*  fthc  cylinder] 
gi^e,  Bor  the  round,  voluble  form  of  it,  (which  two  meeliag 
with  a preeiidce,  or  steep  declivity  <lo  neceiwarily  continue  the 
motion  of  it,)  are  any  nutre  imputalde  to  that  dead,  cheiceUs* 
.creatore,  than  the  first  Bsotioei  of  it  was  xuppoaed  to  be. 

HAmtswnd,  PandamtHtaU,  cb«  Bvl. 


It  was  a chosen  plot  of  fertiU  land. 

Emoogit  wide  wauea  act  like  a little  nest. 

As  If  it  had  t^natnre’s  cunning  hand. 

Been  cAaliv/g  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 

And  layd  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best. 

Spenstr.  Faerie  Qurewe,  book  U.  can.  6.  at.  12 

Then  make  exact  anlraadrcrsion,  where  style  hath  degenerated, 
where  flourish'd,  and  thriv'd  in  eAe^onesi  of  phrase,  round  and 
cleane  composition  of  sentence,  Ac. 

Bern  Jonson.  Ditcoeeriee. 

For  who  b he,  whose  chin  Is  bnt  enricht 

With  one  appearing  kayre,  that  will  not  follow 

These  cull'd  and  e^rr~drm*em  caualiers  to  France  ? 

SAaksprare.  King  Henry  V,  fol.  77. 

Tlius,  I think,  that  so  far  as  any  one  can,  bv  the  direelioii  or 
eAcHice  of  bis  mind,  preferring  the  existCDce  any  action  to  the 
non-existence  of  that  action,  and  we  rrrut,  make  It  to  exist  or 
not  exist ; so  far  he  is  free. 

Locke.  Of  Pover,  book  il.  ch.  xxl. 

All  which  bring  eridenUy  most  false  and  absurd,  It  follows  on 
the  contrary,  tbat  the  Supreme  cause  is  not  a mere  necessary 
•gent,  bat  a bring  indued  with  liberty  and  cAotee. 

Vlarke,  On  the  aUrihHtet  of  GeJ,  p.  64. 

If  you  will  proceed  in  ytmr  rkoUt  by  any  of  these  measnres, 
then  we  mast  rertaioly  prevail  upou  you  to  follow  Saint  Paul’s 
advice  in  the  text,  you  mutt  set  your  affection  on  Uiiop  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. 

Sharp.  Works,  vol.  vl.  aerm.  13. 

TV  body  of  the  enemys  army  finding  their  van-guard,  which 
consisted  of  thrir  ekmeest  men,  thus  driven  back  upon  tbes, 
began  to  shift  lor  tbensclves. 

Ladlotc.  Memoirs,  vol.  t p.  283. 
Nut  the  silver  doves  that  fly, 

Yok'd  in  Cytherea's  car| 

Are  so  cAMcety  tnateb’d  a pair. 

Or  with  DHire  conMot  do  more. 

Walter,  SathariMsa  md  Hmoret, 

Tills  might  hare  been  avoided  by  aoehuring  more  to  the  west, 
but  1 made  eAaiee  of  my  situation  for  two  reasons  \ first,  to  be 
near  the  bland  we  latei^cd  to  land  upou ; and  secondly,  to  be 
able  to  get  to  sea  with  any  wind. 

Coed.  Veyagts,  hook  ir.  ch.  Ui.  rol.  ir. 

~ If  it  can  be  proved  Uiat  by  Uila  ekoiee  they  selected  (be  most 
Vautiful  part  of  the  cmtlon.  It  will  show  how  much  thrir  prin* 
ciples  Arc  founded  on  reason,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  discover  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  bcanty. 

Sir  JosAaa  /teynotds.  The  Idler,  No.  82. 

You  too,  O nymphs,  and  your  nnrnrious  aid 
l*be  rural  powrn  ronfees ; and  still  prepare 
For  yon  tbeir  cAaietst  treasores- 

Hkenside.  Hymn  to  the  Alrfir*. 

CHOIR,  "I  Fr.  cAocur;  Lat.  chorus  •,  Gr. 

Cqo'ristek,  a multitude  of  singers  ami 

Cuoift>8EBViCB.  J (lancers,  and  therefore  of  rejoicera, 
from  lo  rejoice.  Martinius.  Applied  not  only 

to  the  ringers,  but  also  to  the  part  of  the  Church  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

These  tnnru  ofrcnsoa  are  Aoiphion’s  lyre, 

WLerewitli  be  did  the  Tbriian  city  found  ! 

These  are  the  nolee  wlierewUb  tbe  heavenly  ehtir 
Ibe  praise  of  him  which  made  tbe  beav'n  doth  sound. 

Dtiwies.  Immortaiiiy  of  the  Son/,  SCC.  i> 

And  let  tlw  roring  organs  loudly  play 
Tlie  praises  of  tbe  Lord  In  lively  notes ; 

Ti»c  whiles,  with  hollow  Ihroatcs, 

The  ril«ri<r<rj  tbe  Uiyooa  nnibcioe  ring, 

Tliat  all  the  wood*  may  answer,  and  liicir  eccho  riug. 

Spenser.  FpUhalantion, 

Dear  chorister,  who  from  those  shadows  tends. 

Ere  that  tbe  Musbiog  room  dare  diow  her  light, 

6uch  sad  Iwncntiog  straiu*,  tbat  night  attends 
(Become  all  ear,]  stars  stay  to  bear  thy  plight. 

Drummond.  Sonnet,  33. 
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CHOIR.  How  dU  RWler,  Bl»hop  of  Lo«loa,  by  bi»  Injonotioiu.  order 
— the  alUr*  in  hii  dioceee  to  be  Uken  down,  m orcaMoox  of  gira* 
CilOKE.  •upentitioo  and  error,  and  uble»  to  be  set  in  their  room  la  eoinc 
■ _ _ j coarenlent  placeJ  of  the  chancel  or  ekmr, 

Kimg  Stfrerd  Vt.  ^u»o,  1&50. 

Hath  U not  made  yon  ready  to  praUe  aod  mi^nify  ht«  name, 
and  to  join  with  the  chair  of  hcaren  in  ■liigiof . “ Bleteiny,  and 
honour,  and  flory,  aod  power,  be  unto  him  that  eitteth  upon  the 
throne,  aod  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  erer.  Kev.  r.  13.'* 

Bithof  Bct'cridft.  Sermon,  10. 

And  indeed  for  me  part,  PyrophUoi,  I esteem  the  doctrine  I 
hare  been  pleadin|r  (or  of  tbit  importance,  that  I am  perauaded, 
that  he,  that  could  briap  philoiopbical  dcrolion  into  the  rrqueit 
it  mcrita,  would  contribute  as  much  to  the  Mlemaizinfr  of  God's 
praises,  as  the  brnefactors  of  charistrrt  and  founders  of  chaun* 
Ceries.  Ihytc.  IW/ntncat  of  Sat.  i*Ai7M»pAy,  part  L css.  &. 

Of  the  ekoit  he  was  eminendy  careful ; and,  tbnugh  be  neither 
lored  nor  understood  mnsick,  took  care  that  all  the  Hogera  were 
well  QualifMd,  Emitting  none  without  the  testimony  of  skilful 
judges.  Johnoon,  Life  of  Sa’ijt. 

Thus,  when  by  chance  some  rustic  hand  lorades 
The  nightiogiUe’s  recess  in  poplar  shades, 

And  bears  the  prU'ner  with  olTeiiaive  earo 
To  Nero's  house  of  gold,  and  Nero's  fare  { 

'Th' aerial  tkorUtrft  no  longer  free, 

3>'ails  and  detests  man's  ciril  cruelty. 

Hart.  to  Asr/tceite. 

At  a time  when  compositions  to  counterpoint  were  uncommon 
In  the  church,  and  when  dial  part  of  our  chmr-trrrice  called  the 
motet  or  antbrra,  whieb  admits  a more  artificial  display  of  bar* 
»onr,  and  which  b recommended  aod  allowed  in  Queen  Eli«i< 
beth’s  earliest  ecclesiastical  injunedonr,  was  yet  almost  unknown, 
or  but  io  a rcry  imperfect  state. 

Warian,  Hitiory  of  KnfHsA  Poetry ^ sec.  28. 

Bingham  U Inclmod  to  think  that  the  Chontt  or 
Cboir  M'as  a name  sometimes  given  to  the  Chancel, 
and  be  cites  a Canon  of  the  first  Council  of  Toledo, 
tvhich  orders  the  Priests  and  Deacons  to  communicate 
before  the  Altar,  the  inferior  Clergy  in  the  Choir,  and 
the  i>cople  without  it.  (Antvj.  of  Chr.  Ch,  vlii,  6.  sec.  6.) 

In  our  present  Cathedral  Churches,  the  part  sepa* 
rated  from  the  nave,  in  which  divine  scr^nce  is  iwr- 
forined,  is  usually  termed  the  Choir.  Its  two  sides  are 
respectively  called  Decani  and  Cmforu,  and  the  Chants 
and  all  other  vcrsicles  of  the  Lituigy  set  to  music, 
arc  sung  by  these  alternately. 

Wc  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Choir-servicc  was 
first  regularly  established  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  ; but  U is  certain, 
that  practice  of  alternate  singing  in  praise  of  God 
and  the  Saviour,  prevailed  among  Christians  at  a much 
earlier  period.  Dr.  Burney  says,  that  **  St.  Ignatius, 
who,  according  to  Socrates,  had  conversed  with  the 
Apostles,  issup|>osed  to  have  been  the  first  who  sug- 
gested to  the  prinutive  Christians  in  the  East,  the  me- 
thod of  sioginj^  psalms  and  hymns  alternately,  or  in 
dialogue  : dividing  the  singers  into  two  bands,  or 
Choirs,  placed  on  diScrent  sides  of  the  church.  This 
is  called  Ant^hona } and  this  custom  soon  prevailed  in 
pvery  place  where  Christianity  was  established.** 

Wlfcn  our  Saxon  ancestors  embraced  the  Oiristian 
faith  In  the  sixth  century,  the  Gregorian  Chant  was 
inlriwlnccd  at  Canterbury  by  St.  Austin.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Bede,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Burney,  that 
**  the  Briton.s  had  been  instructed  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  St.  Germanus, 
And  had  heard  him  sing  AlUiuJah  many  years  before 
the  arrival  of  St.  Austin.*’ 

CHOKE,  V.  Lye  gives  occccan,  ru/^are;  he  and 
Somnrr,  accoeyvf,  jujfocnfat ; but  no  authority.  Skinner 
has  CQ  doubt  that  such  a word  formerly  existed. 


To  suffocate,  to  strangle  \ to  stop  up  the  course  or 
passage,  to  obstruct,  or  block  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
progress,  rise  or  growth. 

And  likewise  here  Cbrlst  isyd  oot  this  my  body,  bat 

this  is  my  body  calliDg  the  saenuneat,  sigoe,  token  lutd  memo- 
rUll  of  so  great  a thinr,  ruen  with  the  name  of  tbc  very  thisf 
itMlf,  thos  doth  S.  AmuroM  choke  our  sophisten. 

yntk.  H'arka,  foL  130. 


CHOKE. 

CHOLE3L 


TIken,  when  he  hath  run  nut  bimselfe}  led  forth 
His  desp’nite  party  with  him  \ blowu  together 
Aides  of  all  kinds,  both  thipwrack'd  miods  imI  fortuMS 
Not  only  the  STOwa  evill,  that  oow  is  ipranf , 

And  sprouted  forth,  would  be  pluck'd  up,  uui  weeded; 
But  the  stock,  roote,  and  seed  of  oil  the  (uUebiefs, 
Choaiing  the  Commonwealth. 

Bcm  Jonaon.  CutiNne,  act  Iv, 


Small  Cork,  a fallen  brook,  comes  to  her  succour  then. 

Whose  banks  rereired  the  blood  of  many  a thousand  mco, 

On  sad  Palm  Sunday  stain,  that  Towton-held  we  call. 

Whose  channel  qolte  was  chok'tl  arith  those  that  there  did  falL 
i>r«y/on.  Poly^kicm,  sonf  26. 

I ■ My  sweat  ttreames.  ehoake  with  mnrtalitie 
Of  men,  slaiue  by  thee.  Csrcasses  so  glut  me,  that  I failc 
To  poure  Into  the  sacred  sea,  ray  wares. 

C'Aayman,  Homer’$  IJimf,  book  xxl 

See  t my  ekoi'ti  streames  no  more  their  course  can  keep. 
Nor  roll  their  wouted  tribute  to  the  deep. 

Pope.  n. 

*nie  Dutch  speaking  of  the  pains  they  were  fain  to  take  to  dig 
away  the  snow,  that  rorered  the  house,  ami  ckoakrif  up  their  doors 
add,  that  in  Uieir  laborions  work  Uiey  were  furred  to  use  great 
Speed,  for  they  cuuld  nosdong  etsdure  without  the  bouse,  hceause 
of  the  extreme  cold,  although  they  wore  foxc«»kio«  al»out  their 
heads,  and  double  apparel  upon  their  backs." 

Hvyte.  Bsperimenial  Hutory  ofCotd,  tit.  xlx. 

The  sea  la  now  so  choaktd  with  Ice,  that  a passage  I fear,  Is 
totally  out  of  the  question. 

CVmA.  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ch.  ill.  book  e. 

The  inhabitants  refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a ca* 
Tern,  Into  whieb  tbrv  thought  their  enemra  unlikely  to  follow 
them.  Maeleod  ehairit  them  with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying 
dead  by  famUlea  as  they  stood. 

Johneon.  Journey  to  Ike  tPoalem  IsIamJt, 

CHOXER,  'Pr,  cholere ; It.  and  .Sp.  colera  ; 

Cnt/LBRicK,  >I.»ot.  cholera;  Gr.  the 

Cno'LxaicRi.T.  J unused,  x®^»  /undo. 

The  bile  or  choier  is  supposed  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  temper.  My  ckoter  rose,  is  equivalent  to  my 
anger,  wroth,  indignation  rose.  And  hence  vholer  is 
applied  to 

Angrincs.s  of  mind  j anger,  wroth. 

Tbc  rcre  was  aslendrc  colcrike  man. 

C'Aameer.  TAe  Pfologve,  y.  569. 

Ckoter  doth  partirypate  with  natural  bcate  as  longi*  as  It  Is  in 
good  temperaunce. 

Sir  Thomat  EJyot.  Catlelof  Health,  book  t.  p.  9. 

CAoUricAe  'ts  bote  and  dry,  in  whomc  the  fyre  hath  preemiaenes. 

jd.  /k.  p . a. 

Howsoever  It  eometb  to  pas  I cannot  tel,  but  oflateyour  (rraee 
Is  grown  ia  great  ekoierik  fashions,  wheosoevrr  you  are  contra- 
ried  ia  that  which  yon  have  concriTed  in  your  hcai^ 

Strypt.  Mrmoiee.  Str  tVm,  Paget  to  the  Lord  Protector. 

To  this  matter  Sir  John  answered  ; be  resoembered  Dot  whst 
speeches  he  then  used,  and  Mid  Uoitglit  be  be  usril  some  ••peechrs 
choUriAIy,  ss  naturally  he  use«l  to  do,  for  H was  bis  dispnwitnn. 

State  Trimle.  TVimt  of  Sir  John  Perrot. 
HU  eyes  did  hnrle  forth  sparkles  fterv  red. 

Ami  stared  steroe  on  all  that  him  beheld. 

As  asbes  pair  of  bewand  seeming  dead; 

And  on  his  dagger  still  hb  hand  be  held, 

Trembling  through  hasty  rage,wheoc*<i/re  in  himswrVd. 

Spttuer,  Faerie  Qmene,  book  i.  cao.4.  st.  33. 
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CtlOLE*.  lUnr>-  pliyfil  with  I^i«  ttif  Iifir  of  Fnux*  >t  dicta,  uu)  win- 

nin^  much  mimcv  of  bim,  Lcirit  grew  rAofctic*,  Ulot  be  tbrev 

eilOLUlA  the  chcti  iucn  otHenty-.  f«M. 

linker.  U Mtam /.  1087« 


WVn  eJutUr  orrrflow*.  U»«i  draami  arc  bred 
(H  Aun««,  aa<l  tb*"  family  of  red  ; 

Rwl  dmjron*,  ami  rrd  bcacU  \o  »lccp  we  view. 

For  hunotm  are  di»tlapiiabc<<l  by  their  Hue. 

Jkrydcit.  Tkt  Cock  a»d  tie  Fiur. 


IPa  eonsUlntion  Indeed  ioellaed  him  to  be  ekoUricf  but  he 
gained  ao  perfect  an  aacendant  <iver  lua  paiwioa,  that  it  uever  ap- 
peared, cacept  aomcilmu  in  liia  countenance  upon  a very  high 
prorocatioot  7'ke  lAjt  of  tht  Hon.  Hokert  jk  eilii. 


lie  bad  not  gone  far,  before  a “ malignant  and  a torban'd  Turk" 
bad  bi»  choier  rouaed  by  tl*r  careleaa  and  aMured  air  with  which 
tlib  Infidel  almtlcd  about  in  Uir  inetropoUa  of  true  belicrem. 

Dnrkt.  On  a AginVe  Ptaee. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS,  a disease  attended  by  fre- 
qnently  vomiting  and  purging  of  a bilious  humour, 
anxiety,  gripinga,  and  pains  of  the  legs.  It  is  very 
sudden  in  iU  alUcks,  and  in  hot  climates  is  often  fatal, 
destroying  the  patient  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  leaving 
him  in  two  or  three  Anyt.  It  is  treated  at  first  by  plentiful 
dilution  and  gentle  evacuations.  Opiates  may  then  be 
sofely  administered.  A free  use  of  columbo  root  has 
often  been  useful,  and  in  hot  climates  it  is  almost  a 
specific. 

CHOLEVA,  in  Zoohgy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
onler  Cofcopfera,  family  y^cropfuigu  Generic  charac- 
ter : antenns  as  long  as  the  thorax,  sometimes  a 
little  longer,  gradually  thickened  towards  the  apex  { 
the  last  five  articulations  forming  an  elongate  perfb- 
Dated  club  •,  mandibuls  emarginatc  at  the  apex  ; the 
last  articulation  of  the  palpi  ab^roptly  acute,  subulate. 

Type,  Otiopt  trriceui,  Fabr. 

An  excellent  monograph  of  this  genus  by  Mr.  Spence 
IS  published  in  the  TVanMcfiow  of  the  Linfuran  Society. 

CHOLULA,  or  Cbollolan,  a celebrated  State  of 
ancient  Mexico,  which  now  retains  its  ancient  Capital 
with  some  highly  curious  pyramids  and  vestiges  of 
the  Axtccs. 

Cholula,  Tlascala,  and  Hoexotzinco  are  famous  as 
the  three  Repnblics  which  so  long  resisted  the  power 
of  the  Mexican  Emperors. 

The  city  of  Cholula  which  Cortez,  in  his  letters  to 
Charles  V.,  compared  with  the  most  populous  cities 
of  Spain,  contains  at  present  not  more  than  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  in  the  Province  or  State  of 
Tloaealn  or  La  Puebla,  in  19®  S'  6"  north  latitude 
and  98^  45''  west  longitude,  eighty  miles  east  of 

Mexico,  in  a fine  plain  and  surrounded  by  plantations 
of  the  agave.  In  the  time  of  Cortez,  it  was  looked 
upon  by  all  the  Indians  of  Mexico  as  a holy  city ; no 
where  in  that  country  did  there  exist  a greater  number 
of  tewaUies  or  temples;  no  spot  displayed  greater 
magnificence  in  public  worship.  Cortez  ^vea  the 
fol^wing  account  of  it.  ''  The  inhabitants  are  better 
clothed  than  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  People  to 
easy  circumstances  wear  cloaks  above  their  dress.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  very  fertile  and  wdl-enltlvated. 
Almost  all  the  fields  may  be  watered,  and  the  city  is 
much  more  beauUful  than  most  of  those  in  Spain ; for 
it  is  wcU-fortified,  and  built  on  very  level  ground. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  so  great,  that  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  ground  uncultivated,  and  yet,  in  se- 
veral places,  the  Indians  experience  the  e^cts  of 
famine,  and  there  arc  many  beggars. 

But  the  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  render  this 


city  most  remarkable  at  present.  The  greatest  and  CHOLULA 
most  surprising  remains  of  the  art  and  industry  of  — 
the  Aztees  or  Toltecs  now  existing,  being  the  great 
Pyramid  or  Temple  of  Cholula,  in  19®  2'  6'^ north  lati-  thl^. 
tude  and  98’  12'  15  ' west  longitude.  This  astonishing  v_^ 
ruin  is  1"T  feet  in  height,  with  a base  of  1420  feel  ~ 

broad,  and  is  dhoded  into  four  stages  built  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  brick  and  clay,  the  faces  being  directed 
to  the  four  cardinal  |>oints ; around  it  are  the  remains 
of  smaller  pyramids.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Mexicans, 
whose  altar  was  on  its  summit,  which  has  an  area  of 
IG,000  square  feet;  and  by  n singular  change,  which 
has  probably  preserved  this  interesting  stmctiirefrom 
entire  dentolhion,  the  Spaniards  have  erected  a temple 
to  the  Holy  V'irgin,  in  which  an  Indian  Priest  performs 
daily  mass,  on  Che  spot  on  which  the  rites  of  Quetzalcoatl 
were  anciently  celebrated.  It  has  suffered  much  in- 
jury by  a large  portion  having  been  liud  open  to  form 
a road,  which  has  however  shown  that  it  was  a place 
of  burial,  like  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  view  from  the  Virgin's  Chapel  is  very  superb, 
as  the  volcanoes  of  Le  Puebla,  the  Pico  dc  Orizaba, 


and  the  stormy  summits  of  the  Sierra  dc  Tlascala  are 
distinctly  visible  from  It ; but  it  is  covered  with  pro- 
fuse ve^taiioD,  which  renders  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  Its  superficies  impossible.  This  edifice  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  coantry,  thlchi  hual  tepee,  the 
mountain  of  unbaked  bricks,  and  monte  hecho  a manot, 
the  mountain  made  by  the  hand ; at  a distance  it  has 
the  appearance  o-  t natural  hill. 

In  making  the  road  wc  have  mentioned  through 
part  of  thb  monument,  a square  tomb  was  discovered 
in  the  interior,  built  of  stone,  and  supported  by  beams 
of  cypress.  It  contained  two  skeletons,  idols  of  basalt, 
and  a great  number  of  vuses  curiously  painted  and 
varnished  ; and  Humboldt  observed  that  a very  parti- 
cular arrangement  of  the  bricks,  tending  to  diminish 
the  pressure  on  the  roof  of  the  tomb  or  chamber,  had 
been  resorted  to,  the  courses  overlapping  each  other 
like  a rude  step  work  arch.  Similar  vesti^s  of  ancient 
art  have  been  obseix'cd  in  several  Egjptian  subterra- 
neous buildings.  An  ancient  tradition  of  the  Indiana 
assigns  the  building  of  this  structure  to  a giant,  sur«- 
named  the  architect,  who  impiously  endeavoured  to 
construct  a hill  which  should  reach  heaven ; but  the 
Gods  enraged  at  bis  daring  attempt,  hurled  fite  froni 
heaven,  which  destroyed  numbers  of  the  workmen, 
and  as  a deprecatory  act  the  remainder  of  the  cdlfico 
was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  or 
the  God  of  the  Air.  Humboldt  hog  giwn  a long  imd 
highly  interesting  account  of,  and  disquisiti^  on,  this 
Pyramid,  in  the  iwieorcfc«  concerning  the  Institutiont  and 
Monumenti  q/*  the  jincient  Inhabitants  of  America,  with 
engravings  of  the  temple  and  its  detached  moss. 

CHOMELIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cIms  Te- 
fixmdria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiaee^> 
Generic  character : c^yx  four-parted ; corolla 
shaped,  four-parted  ; drupe  inferior,  nut  two-ce  } 
stigmas  two,  rather  thick.  , 

Cine  species,  C.  ^uiom,  n tree,  native  of  th 

*^racwSRACANTHlTS.  in  «<»*(«,,  n genus  of  tie 
Epizoaria  of  I^murck-  Generic  character  : body  oval, 
inwiiculnlc.  narrower  before,  covered  above  with  ca^ 
tilaEinous  siiinesi  wilhoot  eyes;  mouth  mferioo 
formed  for  socking,  armed  with  two  pincers,  and  two 
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CHON-  short  tentacul*  } oraria  two,  external,  hidden  behind 

DRACaN-  the  two  i>ostcrior  apine^. 

THUS.  jjjjg  genus  was  formed  by  M.  Delarorhc,  from  a 
rriniosF  •pedes  discovered  by  him  on  the  branchi*  of  a fish, 

' (Zew  fatter)  and  named  from  that  circumstance  C'h. 

^ 2ei.  See  Nouo.  Bail,  drs  Sciences,  tome  ii.  p.  270. 

CHONDIULU\,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  chiM 
Syn^eiusia,  order  jEqualu,  natural  order  Cic/iorace«e. 
Generic  character:  receptacle  naked;  calyx  colycu- 
latc } down  simple,  supported  on  a slender  stalk } 
florets  in  many  series  j seeds  prickly. 

Three  species,  C nudicaulis  grows  among  the  Pym- 
mids  of  Egypt.  Willdcnow. 

CHONDUoPTERYGII,  from  the  Greek  » 

cartilage,  and  irTc/jy^io**,  a fin.  In  Zootogy,  one  of  the 
orders  of  the  class  Pisces. 

CHONG,  a spirituous  liquor  extracted  from  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  and  other  grain  in  Bootao.  It  is  slightly 
add  and  is  usually  drunx  warm.  An  ardent  spirit  call^ 
jirra  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  Turner  s 
Embassy  to  Tibet,  24. 

CHOOSE,  or  Fr.  choisir  j Ger.  and  Dutch,  kia- 
Cuvsa,  I ««  i A.  S.  ceosan,  cison,  tUgere,  to 

Cao'ossa,  Vtake  out  or  elect.  See  Cuotes. 

CaofosiNO  I Anciently  written,  to  chest. 

Cno'uSirfoi.T.  / To  take,  to  takeout,  to  pick  out; 

to  take,  pick,  or  cull  out,  one  thing  before  another,  in 
preference  to  another ; to  select  or  elect ; to  prefer. 

Bnjyt  b*d  Coriorn*  for  to  chei*  of  who  rootre 
Wuch  hym  irere  leoe»l  to  twbbe  to  hyai  ami  to  oyf. 
CarneiraU#  bym  llkcdc  beat,  perfore  ke  ye»» 

To  hym  sod  to  bj*«  o*pryag.  R-  (itouctUrr,  p.  21. 

1 rsdc  we  chtu  • Itede,  ts  to  werre  ksa  dlgbt, 

And  to  >at  Ukc  b«de,  1 rede  we  vs  byodr. 

R.  Bntnne,  p.  2. 

And  lorenir  thstm  diaibre.  r ye  bit'irc 
Ashit  •cmeb  to  oore  svght. 

Fieri  PluukmmM.  ViHen,  p.  S* 

For  Goddet  take,  ihioke  bow  I tbee  then. 

Not  luroo  corrtbc  doutclci. 

But  ooly  for  tbe  lore  I had  to  tbee. 

Cketu-rr.  The  \Iarcknnlti  Tate,  V.  10039. 

Aod  that  was  io  the  month  of  Mato, 

Whan caeiy  brld  had  tkote  bia  mate, 

(iemer.  Cos/",  Am.,  book  L foL  8. 

Ood  eheti  tbe  frble  tbinfU  and  diaplaable  tkiafls  of  the  world 
to  coofboode  the  strooge  tbingb. 

] CorymtKiens,  cK  t 

Bot  God  hatbe  ckaten  the  weakc  tbyoges  of  the  worlde,  to  eoa- 
founde  thynget  wbich  are  mightye.  Mbte,  1S51. 

Heere  ye  my  mooet  derewnrthe  britberln,  wethrr  God  rAfrJ  not 
pore  reea  in  thi^  world  ricbe  la  feitb,  and  ciris  of  the  kyngdom 
that  God  bUugte  to  men  that  lonea  bym. 

Jmmm,  cb.  U. 

Harken  my  deare  bdoned  bretbemi-  Hath  not  God  ehasen  tbe 
poorc  of  ibu  world,  which  are  ryebe  in  fayrth,  aad  beytea  of 
the  kiiigdome  wkkb  bepromued  to  them  that  Ioik  him. 

Rate,  l&Sl. 

And  tbe  word  pleelde  blCore  al  tbe  mulUtude,  and  thei  rAaWifris 
Steueoe  a man  full  of  tbe  Hooll  Goom. 

H'ieli/'.  JTke  DriHt  ^ Ajmsht. 

For  ibe  U tbe  Bcbokmaetresae  of  the  iwrtour  of  God,  and  the 
ehoser  oute  of  by*  worke*. 

RiUe,  lUl.  The  Bohte/  IFiiedemi,  eh.  rlU. 

And  by  poHcie  of  tbe  Rysebopa  of  Almany,  and  with  rorriipi- 
ynge  th«  cUetoor*  or  (ketert  of  the  Rmperor  with  money,  hrynf- 
•ib  to  paste  that  rack  a one  It  coer  cAe*n«  Bmprrour  that  la  set 
•bis  to  make  hit  partis  rood  with  tks  Pope. 

TyiAali.  trVrAet,  foL  114. 


And  then  br  Utle  and  lltle  they  enbaunced  thrscloe*.  and  with  CHOOSE, 
their  power  eiimed  rp  and  vatilled  them  w*  tbe  eJmtimg  aod  coo-  ~ 
Arming  of  y*  l^ipe  and  all  Bytkop*,  Ac.  CHOP. 

TrmJtU.  n'orkee,  foL  347. 

And  a*  this  wit  ahonld  goodncM  truly  know. 

We  have  a will,  wbirh  that  true  good  should  eAratr, 

' Though  will  do  oil,  (when  wU  false  forma  doth  thow,) 

Take  ill  for  good,  ami  good  for  ill  refuM. 

Jlaeies.  Tke  ImmortaJity  o/  the  Sout,  lec.  27* 

**  Come  all  Into  tbit  not,'*  quoth  the, 

**  Come  cWscly  in,  be  rul'd  by  me. 

Each  one  may  here  a cAoomt  be, 

For  room  ye  need  not  wrestle.** 

Urayivtt.  S'fmpkitUm.  Tke  Csnrt  »f  Fstrjr. 

If  our  spirits  can  serve  God  ehtttingly  and  greedily  out  of  pars 
COD&cleocc  of  our  duty.  It  Is  better  in  itaelf,  and  aiore  safe  to  ns. 

Teyfer.  //s/y  Atpfsg-,  cb.  iv.  sec.  7. 

Tbe  neceaaity,  I say,  of  continually  ehaoAi^g  one  of  tbe  two, 
either  to  act  or  to  forbear  actlag,  is  not  luconslsteat  with,  or  an 
arguDent  acainst  liberty ; but  is  it  self  tbs  very  essence  of  liberty. 

Ciarke.  iM  tke  Atirikutee, 

In  this  spocimen  of  the  Isngnsgss  of  places  so  nsar  to  esch 
other,  Iks  names  of  different  parts  of  the  It^y  are  rAarra,  bccauM 
they  arc  eanly  oblaiued  from  people,  wboM  language  is  utterly 
unknown,  and  becaase  they  are  more  likely  to  be  part  of  tbe  orl- 
ginal  stamen  of  the  language,  than  any  other,  ns  types  of  tbe  first 
objects,  to  wbkh  they  would  give  names. 

Coed.  Yeyagt,  book  UL  ck.  zili.  Tol.  T. 

I know  not  tbe  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  am  very 
taro  it  did  not  create  itself;  tbo  electors  were  prior  to  th« 
elected  1 whose  rights  originated  either  from  tbe  people  at  large, 
or  from  soom  otber  form  of  legislature,  which  am  er  could  intend 
for  tbs  cAwru  a power  of  aupersediag  the  eheoirn. 

B^ke,  On  tke  AfoTfMt  en  the  MuUUests  BJectiees. 

When  I rontempltU  tbe  character  of  iboee,  who  rwjulrs  a 
husband  of  my  ek»*ti»tf.  I know  It  is  uoneceaaary  to  mention 
wenhb } but  when  1 reSset  upon  Ute  prsralltng  mannert  of  tbs 
sge,  and  even  tbo  laws  of  Roms,  wbich  rank  a man  aceordlsg  fo 
iTa  nrnensifirnt.  U certainly  daims  some  rsfird. 

Ideimetk.  PHny.  Letter,  14.  book  i, 

CHOP,  V.  Dutch,  happen,  consemdere,  conci- 

Cuor,  n.  >dere  minutim  f Fr.  chopper,  which 

Cuop-oocsK.J  Juniusand  other* derivefromasWio, 

fcindere,  secure.  Vossius  from  Mid.  Latlu,  eapulare, 
to  strike  with  a sword,  to  cut-  C^uUsre  from  capnZtts, 
the  hilt  or  hold  of  a sword,  a capiendo,  quia  ibi  cqpifar. 

To  chop  is 

To  cut  by  blows,  by  striking,  not  by  pressure,  nor 
by  drawing  backwards  and  forwards,  as  with  a saw  ; 
to  cut  into  chips,  bits  or  pieces. 

Bote  holy  eburebe  A cHsrite.  ekeyye  a don  iwlcb  sebryTers. 

Pten  PUmkenem.  Pieion,  p.  4. 

OrwtM  fbl  of  furiM  wood.  .11  oo  ..MC  with  knife 

Him  slew,  and  on  bis  father'*  tombe  him  cA*p^,  and  tooke  from 
Ijijte.  Pkser.  Jlneidoe,  book  UL  p.  75. 

■ Quite  from  shoulders  at  one  cAefpe 
His  bead  with  bahnst  feU.  Id.  /A.  book  ii.  p.  221* 

Of  Home  he  caused  their  skiniM  to  be  plucked  oucr  their  esres, 
eAepfbig^  off  tbw  kanda  A Cost.  _ _ - ,a..b 

Stem.  Tke  Dense.  Amne,  1038. 

Here  COOKS  the  very  person  of  Dameta*.  Aod  so  be  did  indeed, 

with  a sword  byhUatde.aforest.biU  on  hU  neck,  and  a f*«W*-ff- 
undrr  hi.  sirife.  hookj. 

I lort  my  pl««  •>  »»  M «*»« 

puMick  • m«.  of  i'ro.i'i  “•  '**P  "* 

Go.  tempt  some  prijr,  pretending  taste, 

With  bat  sew  cock'd  and  newly  lac'd. 

O’er  mutton  (kept,  and  scasty  wine 
At  bumble  Uorenerter  to  dioe. 

u’arion.  Tke  Pkeuten  end  tke  one  Berm  Ckeue, 
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CHOP. 


Chaps  and  chap-fallen.  Sec  Chap. 


Chop, 

ChopSj 
Cbop-paj^len 

Bat  mine  Io«h  cnosiiler'il,  And  what  a fortuae 
1 lure  bed,  ns  lb«y  SAf,  stuteli'd  oat  of  mj 
Would  mikc  A msfi  run  RMd. 

MoMtirnger.  Tkt  Haugodm^  ACt  Iv.  te>  1. 

THe  fh»g-/altn  hounds  mean  time  are  hrnrd  no  more, 

Hut  silent  rnoire  along  the  wiiHliug  shore, 

Hopelesi  alike  the  hunters  lag  behind 

And  gire  all  Uionghts  of  Re}HArd  to  the  vind. 

Brwkf,  Tkt  Fi»r-tkatt, 


Chop,  B.  ■»  To  chop  in  or  out,<— seems  to  be— to 
Chop,  n.  / strike  in  or  out— suddenly  j— with  the 
quickness,  suddenness  of  a blow  or  stroke.  In  the 
first  example  from  Wilson,  by  **  eftop  in,**  he  appears 
to  mean  j *'  lake  in  with  the  (hops  or  chaps* 

Thus  also  to  chop  logic,  *'  to  answer  a snappish 
quitlf  with  a knappish  as  Holinshed  expresses  it. 

SooM  repeate  one  wofde  so  often,  that  If  such  wordet  coald  he 
eaten,  and  eh«pt  in  so  oft  as  they  arc  rttcml  out,  they  would 
choke  the  widest  throat  to  al  Englaod. 

H'iUoH.  Artt  af  tOnUfi^ut,  foL  1G9. 


And  in  many  places  where  the  text  semeth  at  the  first  rieppe 
harde  to  be  uadcrstld,  yet  tlw  clrcumsUunres  before  snd  after, 
and  often  re«dlng  tether,  make  U plalne  inangb. 

Tyada/.'.  Wprkt.  JPrttUgiu,  fob  32. 

And  wbems  yon  charge  me  with  malapertoes.ln  that  I presume 
to  ckifp  Ic^ike  with  you  Ix-ing  goiicrnonr.  by  answering  your 
aaaptrish  quid,  with  a knappish  quo,  1 wnid  wish  you  to  under- 
•taad,  now,  that  you  put  me  In  mind  of  the  distinction,  that  I ae 
a subject  hooour  ynar  roiall  aulhoritle,  but  as  a noblemaa  I 
despise  your  dunghill  geuUlltle. 

HAtmtkrd.  Dt$frip!ioK  af  /retouf,  book  L eh.  »1. 

He  Uiat  commeth  lately  out  of  Praunce,  will  talke  French 
English,  and  neiicr  blush  at  the  matter.  And  other  choja  in  with 
Englldi  ItalicQAted,  and  applieth  the  Italian  phraae  to  our  Eng- 
lish speaking.  WiUom.  Artto/ HUlvfiquttloLHA. 

— ^Vho  has  brought 

A merry  tale  aboat  him,  to  raise  a laughter 
Anwngst  our  wine  ? why,  Strato,  where  art  tbou  ? 

Thou  wilt  cAi>p  omt  with  them  anseasonahly 
When  I desire  Vm  not. 

JewiMuwir  end  ftttthcr.  The  J/omTs  Tragtdyt  |p. 

Chop,  ■>  " To  chop,  and  change,"  means  **  to 

CRo‘’pptNO.  / bargain  and  change, *'  from  the  A.  S, 
empan,  to  cheap,  tmfiick,  bargain,  buy  or  sell 

A chopping  wind  or  sea  j— a changing  wind  or  sea. 

A simple  change  io  faith  it  was 
To  leave  the  flower  for  the  graatc. 

Such  chopping  will  but  make  you  liars 
Aiul  spend  your  life  tn  carck  and  care. 

You  misht  haue  taken  better  heede 
Hico  left  the  grainc,  and  cHo*e  the  weede. 

TmrhtrriU.  Tkt  Fvrtaktn  L&tter, 


Whereat  full  <rfl  1 smllde,  to  see  bow  all  these  three, 

Pron  boy  to  roan , from  mao  to  boy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

Sttrrty.  SaAgt  nntent,  ^'c. 

For  we  are  not  as  many  are  wbicbe  cAoppr  and  chanoge  with 
the  wordc  of  God  x but  euen  oute  of  purrucM,  and  by  the  power 
of  Ood,  and  in  the  syghte  of  Ood,  so  spake  wc  in  Cbryste. 

BiUe,  Ifiii.  2 CitriMlkiMt,  eh.  Q. 


And  that  both  these  [their  naturiJl  relume  and  flawing^  doo 
happen  eft  among,  1 refer  me  to  such  as  haue  not  alldone  otMni^ 
U,  as  also  senaible  cAepptsg  in  of  three  or  fours  tides  in  one 
natQrall  daic,  whereof  Uie  rnskUfuU  do  descant  manic  things. 

DrtcriptiM  cf  liriSaine,  book  L ch.  xl. 
tlinc  jnwi  fought,  redoubl’d  baU’ry  bore. 

But  after  aR,  affainat  yourself  you  swore : 

VoorfooDer  self,  forcr’ry  hour  your  form 
la  chop  d and  chang'd,  like  winds  before  a storm. 

Drfdtn.  Tkt  Uimi  and  tkt  Pttdhcr. 


Tlie  wind  was  at  south-east,  south  south-east,  and  sonih ; CHOP 
which  brought  In  aaJiort,  chipping  sea.  _ 

Cwh.  Ktyagt,  book  hi.  ch.  lx.  rot  ri.  CHORA- 

Chop  Chcrch  appears  to  have  been  a reproachful 
nickname  for  certain  Ecclesiastical  traders  in  prefer- 
ment  in  the  time  of  lUchani  II.  A document  is  pre- 
served  in  a AM'.  Register  in  Lambeth  Palace,  a.  v.  1391, 
entitled  Littra  miua  omnibus  Episcopis  Sw/fragtmeu  I)o* 
mini  contra  Cboppe  Churches.  William  Courtney  was 
at  that  time  Archbishop,  and  be  expresses  himself 
most  indignantly  concerning  these  delinquents  and 
others  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices.  Alii  vero  quo- 
ruttdam  satorum  zizannUe,  subversarum  Justicia,  et 
inaurlita  abusionts  invenlorum,  ut  Hits  verbis  utantur, 

Choppe  Churches,  corauiwpitlr  appellati,  mediatione 
dolosd  intfrreakntt,  execrabtfc  ardore  acaritia!,  quandoque 
in  subdolis  permutationibus  hot  nimid  imrqualitate  bene^- 
ciorum.aciilos  quandoque  optantes  benejiciis  fucatis  colo- 
ribut  totalii^ir  dettituunt  et  drfraudant^and  again  be 
terms  them,  Iniquilatis  alumpni,  Clerum  et  EccUsiam 
hlasphemantcM j maledUti  Giezai  et  Simonis  cemsorics  ia 
cn'mincf  Chop  Churches  ruf^ariferappeUa/i,e(  iacivitofe 

vettrd  Londinensi  pro  majori  parte  degentes~^uorum 
abusiones  et  nephas  dampnat  C/<tws,  ahhotninniur  PopuhtSt 
et  utriusque  sezdt  consortium  detestatur.  All  personages 
guilty  of  the  offence,  are  ordered  forthwith  to  confes 
their  fraudulent  bargains  to  the  Archbishop,  one  of  his 
SuflTragans,  or  their  Oniinary,  within  fifteen  days,  on 
pain  of  the  greater  excommunication.  Spclman  has 
printed  this  letter  in  hU  Concilia,  ij. 

CuoppjKc,  a chubby,  lusty,  plump,  fut  child. 

Why  there’s  Lope  Tocho,  John  Toebo's  sou,  a toand  chopping 
lad  wr  know  him  well,  and  1 koow  he  rasts  a sheep'*  era  upon 
the  weocb,  and  'tU  good  marrying  her  wUh  this  tier  equal. 

Skelton.  Dtni  Cfuixote,  vol.  lil.  p.  32. 

With  six  thspping  bastards,  each  as  lusty  as  an  InfaBt  Hercules, 
thu  delicate  crcalurc  blushes  at  the  sight  of  hia  dcw  bridegroom. 

Durkt.  On  the  of  Arevt’t  Ikehtt. 

Choppy**^'  1 chappy.  See  Chap. 

' ~ ■■  Von  seeme  to  vnderstand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  ekoppie  finger  U}ing 
3'poo  her  sklonle  Ups. 

Shakrpeart.  Mseketh,  fol.  132. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  Indeed, 

Bested  and  ekoprp'it  with  tann’d  antiquity, 

Mine  own  self-lore  quite  contrary  I read, 

Self  so  sclf-loring  were  Iniquity. 

J4.  Sonnet,  f\2. 

CHORAZIN,  a City  of  Galilee,  mentioned  by  St. 
AIatthew,(xi.  Sl,)and  by  St.  Luke,(x.  13,)as  one  of  the 
pUtces  in  which  many  of  our  Saviour's  principal  mira- 
cles were  performed,  and  against  which  for  its  unbelief 
bis  denunciations  of  woe  were  uttered.  Its  site  is 
doubtful,  but  most  of  the  commentators  suppose  it  to 
have  stood  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
not  far  from  Capernaum.  WcUs*8  Sicripture  Geography, 
ii.  177-  St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  the 
latter  city.  Ernstius,  {Olserv.  varur,  it  C,}  maintains 
that  it  is  not  a city,  but  the  region  of  Zin,  the  sonthero 
district  of  Arabia  Pctrcca,  and  that  it  is  w'ritten 

to  distinguish  it  from  the  wilderness  uf  the  same 
name;  but  iU  connection  by  our  Saviourwitli  other  cifiee 
forbids  this  supposition  } besides  that  it  is  never 
separated  into  tw*o  words  In  any  manuscript,  but  is 
written  y,opat^aiv,  or  B^landi, 

Patastina,  7^> 
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CHORD  CHORD,  1. 1 Gr.  *wm1  hence 

“ Cbord,  n.  J chorda,  i.  e.  Jtde$,  ex  intc4tmo  coniorto, 
Dcnnep.  To  the  »me  purport  is  Vosiius, 

. ^ $c.  becAUSc  they  (the  chords  or  strings  oi  & musical  in- 

etrument)  were  usually  made  of  the  smaller  intestines 
oi  animals.  Hence  applied  more  generally.  See  Copd. 

After  dynaer  s yonc^  mao,  an  Italycn,  played  hefore  the  King 
oo  a rarde  very  well.  Lelond.  Fymctii  of  Margartt,  tfc» 

Tbe  wtry  ckordt  now  shake  so  wondrous  r/<ar 
Aa  one  might  think  an  ang«ra  voice  to  hrar 
Prom  crery  <\ua%'rr,  or  aome  spirit  had  pent 
Itself  of  purpose  la  the  lastniment. 

/h-Ay/Mi.  jyavii  und  GojiaA. 

■ ^■..1  iii»  ' ' Others,  (tents}  whrocc  the  sound 
f K iestruments  that  made  me]o<Uaua  chime, 

'Was  beard,  of  harp  and  organ;  and  who  moor'd 
Thlr  slopiS  and  ckordt  was  seen. 

Miitou.  Partdue  Lott,  book  xi.  1.  561. 

Now  as  1 wander  thro*  the  leafless  frorc. 

Where  tempests  howl,  and  blasts  eternal  rise  { 

Hovr  shall  I teach  the  t^rM  sbrll  to  more. 

Or  stay  tbe  gnshing  torrent  from  my  eyes. 

Vkottfrtom.  Oh  tke  DeotA  of  Mr,  PkiUpo, 

While  I with  fowl  officious  care 
For  you  my  rAoei^rrf  shell  prepare. 

And  not  unmindful  frame  an  hiimhle  lay, 

Where  sball  this  rersc  my  Cjmlblo  6nd  } 

ft'artoH.  Od*  to  SiipentitioH, 

AimI  now  laborious,  wiUi  a weighty  hand. 

He  slokt  Into  the  ckordi  with  solemn  pace, 

To  mre  the  awL'lling  tones  a bolder  grace ; 

Ana  now  the  left  ami  now  by  turns  the  right, 

£s«h  other  chase,  banaonious  both  in  flight. 

TAo  PiftA  PHttoroU 

Thy  Druids  struck  the  well>huDg  harps  they  bore 
with  fioMra  deeply  dyed  la  human  gore  ; 

And  while  the  viebra  slowly  bled  to  death. 

Upon  the  rolling  cAordt  rung  out  bia  dying  breath. 

Coirprr.  £xpo*tmia(iom. 

Cbomd,  in  Mujir,  ft  combination  of  two  or  more 
founds,  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

CHOREGRAPIIY,  ^ dance,  and  1 

write.  The  art  of  cxpressit3g  the  movements  of  a 
dance  by  notation.  The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  was 
snadc  by  Thoioot  Arbeau,  a Canon  of  Ltingrcs,  who 
published,  in  1558,  a Dialogue  called  Orchesographia. 
The  subject  was  aRerwards  more  largely  handled  by 
Feuillet,  who,  in  1701,  published  Coregraphie  ou  fart 
de  diferire  la  dante,  which  was  soon  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  English  by  John  Wearer,  n d.incijig-iiuLstcr 
of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  three  pai>er5,  (No.  67,  334,  and  370,) 
in  the  iSprcfafor.  In  a Treatise  on  Country  Dances,  1710, 
by  John  Essex,  another  dancing-master,  Choregraphic 
plates  are  given  j but  the  art  never  appears  to  have 
gained  much  ground,  and  it  has  been  reprobated  by 
the  French  Professors,  Cohusac,  Traitc  Uistorifjue  de  la 
Dante  anaenne  et  modcrae,  and  Noverre,  in  his  Lettres 
$ur  la  Danse. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  o T§*  cw/tficeiror,  rather 

than  because  he  was  chosen  ex  Chore  Sacerdotum,  in 
the  aorly  Church,  a coadjutor  ft|>pointcd  by  the  Bishop, 
to  assist  him  in  the  villages  remote  from  his  city  resi- 
dence. It  is  a disputed  point,  whether  these  officers 
received  Episcopal  ordination  or  not,  and  the  question 
has  been  fully  discussed  by  Bingham,  {Antiq.  of  the 
Chiytian  Church,  ii.  14.)  See  also  Alex.  Katalis,  De 
dirind  Episcoporum  eminentid,  fire,  acredii  quttstio  de 
Chorepiscopis,  Some  hold  that  the  Chorcpiscopi 
were  only  Presbyters.  Others,  that  there  were 
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two  sorts,  the  first  of  which  were  Episcopally  or-  CHORE- 
dained,  the  second  were  Presbyters ; and  the  last  PISCOPLS 
party,  among  whom  are  Bishop  Barlow,  (Lcffrr  to  choho- 
L^iAer,  2%^,  p.  520,)  Hammond,  (Dux.  3,  mnfra  Blvndei,  gRAFH£R 
8,)  Beverege,  {Pandect,  T.  11.  Not,  in  Cone.  Anc^r.  can. 
xiii.,)  and  Care,  (Prim.  Christ,  i.  8.)  maintain  that  all 
Churepiscopi  were  ipso  facto  Bishops.  Their  ofiice 
was  to  preside  over  the  Country  Clergy,  to  inquire  into 
their  characters,  and  to  report  them  to  the  City  Bbhop. 

They  might  ordain  Readers,  Sub-deacons,  and  Ex- 
orcists, for  the  serv  ice  of  the  Country  Churches,  and 
also  Presbyters  and  Deacons  by  special  leave  of  their 
Diocesan.  They  might  confirm,  and  grant  letters 
dimissory,  (called  also  Canonical  and  Irenical,)  to  such 
Country  Clergy  as  desired  to  change  their  Diocese. 

They  were  allowed  to  oificiate  in  the  City  Church,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Bishop  and  Presbyters,  a permis- 
sion which  was  not  granted  to  Country  Presbyters. 

I'hcy  sate  and  voted  in  Synods  and  Councils  ; but  not- 
withstanding these  which  were  for  the  most  part  their 
general  privileges,  their  powers  varied  much  in  dif- 
^rent  Dioceses  and  after  different  Councils  ; so  that  In 
the  course  of  the  IV'th  century  their  authority  was 
much  on  the  decline.  A heavy  blow  was  inflicted  on 
them  in  a.  d.  SCO,  by  the  5?th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicca,  which  decreed  that  Itinerant  Presbyters,  Pe~ 
riodcutx  should  visit  the  country  villages  for  the  future, 
in  lieu  of  resident  Chorepiscopi.  They  continued  to 
sink  in  estimation,  till  at  length,  in  the  IXth  century, 
the  Order  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  tbe  Western  Church. 

Under  the  bead  Bisbov,  we  have  mentioned  the 
creation  of  St^agan  Bishops  In  England  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  Their  office  much  resembled  that 
of  the  Primitive  Chorepiscopi.  Tbe  application  of  the 
name,  however,  w'as  new;  for  in  earlier  times  in  Eng- 
land, all  the  City  Bishops,  under  their  Metropolitan, 
were  called  Su^ragans  ; and  the  seventy  Bishops,  who 
formed  the  Libra  or  ordinary  Provincial  Council  of  the 
Po}>e,  (so  colled  because  the  Roman  libra  consisted  of 
seventy  solidi,)  were  also  known  by  this  name. 

CilOUEUS,  a foot  consisting  of  one  long  and  one 
short  svllable ; the  same  as  a Trochee. 

CIIOUI.VMBUS,  a foot  compounded  of  a Chnrcu.s 
and  an  Iambus  j consisting  of  two  short  syllables 
between  two  long. 

CnOlUZEM.A,  in  Botantf,  a genus  of  the  class  De- 
candrut,  order  J/oaocynia.  Generic  character  : calyx 
two-lipped  ; corolla  pea-flowered,  keel  vcnCricose, 
shorter  than  the  wings;  style  short,  hooked  ; stigma 
oblique,  obtuse;  pod  venticose,  many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  New  Holland,  //or/.  Kew, 
CHCyROGRAPUEK,  n.  *\  Or.  \dipa,  spaliuin,  a 
Cno'ROoaAPniCAi.,  I region  or  country;  and 

Cao'anoaAPnicAX.LY>  fypd^tv,  to  grave,  to  de- 
CBo'RocRAPnT.  J lineate,  to  describe. 

Th«l  luir  wiM  iaL«bit«d,  Rpprarctli  from  tbe  RecortU  of  Lirle, 
simI  Dionynus  llalicArnmniPus,  tke  Sstnnr  of  .^rovAfl,  Ersader,  aad 
dsnuJi,  wlkora  Abmub  of  Viterbo,  ami  tbe  cAorogntpArr»  of  Italy 
do  make  to  be  the  oanae  with  Noah. 

Sir  TAommt  Brottn,  Hook  vl.  cll.  v{. 

Aod  BOW  we  arc  at  Lri»tcr,  where  wc  shall 
Leape  orr  «ix  sterpln,  and  anr  ho^itall 
Twice  told ; but  tbn-ic  srtat  laod  morkes  ! irferr 
To  Comdea**  ejrv,  Eoflaad's  cAorfgrHpkrr. 

CorAet.  /trr.  B^rtole. 

In  this  Iraf  followlav, ! hare  added  neAorofire^eai dcBcriptioa 
of  tbe  terreatriol  ParadiM*,  tHnt  the  reader  may  thereby  the  bcttci 
cooceivc  tl»c  precedinf  diarMtirse., 

B<r!fgh.  hutory  ofikt  tTorld,  book  i.  cb.  U».  lA* 
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CflORO-  I hope  tb«t  tkU  fbuU  ftixdet!  Uvatite  of  nlae  wUl  proooe  a 
GitAFHER  spiirto  oUu'ni  bett«r  learned,  more  bkilfiiU  in  ekoragraplUet  aiul 

of  TreaUT  lud(^mcot  In  ebobw  of  matter  to  lumdle  the  aelfe  aame 

fUfORUS.  ai^'iiment.  if  in  ray  life  tine  ! doo  not  pm*w  it  a^ine. 

^ HmtintkfJ,  CkmUtk  «f  Emgtmi,  Tht EpUtU  litdiiMtorit, 

1 may  perhaps  be  found  fault  wiUial,  because  I do  nolcAer*^*' 
fhiiMtIg  place  tbe  funeral  nwauDicnU  in  this  my  book. 

tf'emer.  Funeral  AlurntmenU. 

CIIOROp4VMPA,or  the  Plaim  of  SaitLLS.  At  the 


C H O 

cn<yRUS,"\  (See  CnoiK.)  Gr,  Lat  fftonti. 

Ciiu^ftAL,  >Applied  to 

Ciiu'RAi.tY.  J A number  of  ttlogers,  singing  In  con- 
cert* And  sec  the  fullowlng  miscelUncous  article^  on 
(’aoauR  in  Tragtdy. 

Choral  U used  by  Fox  os  c^tris  commonly  used. 

Waller  Wall,  rhaplalAC  of  the  Mid  church  of  Hereford,  beuis 
aricar  of  the  rAara//,  and  certaiiic  other  vorthu!  witoeMcs  of 
rrediie,  that  were  specially  called  and  desired  to  the  premisses, 
Fx  Resist.  Herford. 

/Vr.  Murtyrr,  ArticUt  ajrousf/  WtUrr  BntUt  fel.  439, 
Speak  yee  wbn  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Anxrla.  for  ye  behold  him.  aa’d  frith  sofi^ 

And  ekaral  Hrmphoides,  day  without  night 
Circle  his  throoc  rejoydag. 

A/tUtM.  Pmra^ita  Lott,  hook  T«  L 162^ 

I The  harf 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  solecu  pipe. 

And  didcimer,  all  orfans  of  sweet  slop, 

All  sounds  on  frrt  by  string  or  golden  wire 
TempeKd  soft  tuning,  latermixt  with  role* 

CAaral  or  onisoo.  Id,  /i.  book  tQ«  L 699* 

Errry  fix'd  star,  in  the  oow.reeelTed  bynothesis,  is  a saa  or 
saa-like  body,  ao^  ia  like  manner  CDCiraed  with  a rAeme  of 
plaaeU  niovlng  about  U.  Bay,  On  tA*  Vrtatiam,  part  i* 

And  while  in  pomp  at  Cytberea's  shrine, 

>Vitb  rhuTol  song  and  dance,  our  row*  we  join  \ 

Her  flaming  slUr  with  religU>ua  feat 

rU  touch.  Fenton,  Phatm  end  Sappka, 

Tor  the  difference  which  the  use  of  riariu  mskee,  U this : the 
modem  drama  conteats  itself  with  a fact  rr  presen  led } the  aodcol 
rrquires  It  to  be  reprcscatcd  before  speclatore. 

Ahumi.  Ktfriin.  Letter,  3, 

When  the  words  are  sUeaded  to  by  tbe  eye  there  U a plaiatire 
CMt  In  the  strain  which  makes  the  well  known  enthera,  **  1 call 
aod  cry,'*  somewhat  affecting  | I think , bowerer,  a asodem  eom- 
poser  would  lodge  111  if  be  chM  to  set  the  suns  words  choraUw. 

Id.  Chttrek  Jifwfc,  116. 

Crobus,  in  ^Indent  Tragtdg.  Tbe  account  given  in 
the  Historical  Division  of  this  Work,  of  the  Dramatic 
representutiona  of  the  Greeks,  beiag  in  many  respects 
incomplete,  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  set  before 
our  readers  a more  exact  statement,  comprising  on 
account  of  the  Chorus,  which  was  in  fact  the  germ  and 
origin  of  the  Drama. 

J. — On  the  Origin  of  Tragedg  and  Comedy. 

The  ancient  Greeks  met  annually  in  their  vlUagefl, 
(cw^)  at  the  end  of  harvest  or  vinta^,  to  offer  sa- 
crifices to  the  Gods,  and  to  partake  oi  relaxation  and 
festivity  j I4A  TiJ*  avtfroviat  ai^orevotv, OS  Aristotle  says.* 
The  principal  object  of  their  reverence  was  AraVvwov, 
Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  and  an  hnportant  per- 

* Edi.  Aiicom.  vui. 


immense  height  of  13,123  feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  CHOAO- 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Caxamarca  in  Peru,  do  tbe  Paaipa. 
Andes,  a vast  quantity  of  petrified  sea  shells  have  been  — , 
discovered,  and  near  this  singular  plain,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Mlcuipampa,  and  between  it  and  the  ^ 
Cerro  de  San  Jose,  much  gold  has  been  found,  the 
Incas  having  formerly  extracted  it  at  Curimayo,  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  more  thou  11,134  feet 
above  the  sea. 
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sonage  In  the  most  ancient  Mythology  of  the  Greeks ; 
who  was  worshipped  together  with  Ceres  in  tbe  £leu- 
sinian  Mysteries,  os  joint  patron  of  agriculture,  and 
who  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Grecian 
Deities,  lie  seems  to  have  been  typical  of  the  first 
generating  principle  } and  therefore  his  most  conspi- 
cuous emblem  was  the  At  these  meetings 

two  kinds  of  poetry  were  naturally  introduced  j the 
one  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  Aristotle  says  was 
{/}frr}\o»t  iToI  t'fKo>fuatrrtic6i>-f  the  Other  ludicrous  and 
Satyrical,  interspersed  with  mutual  sarcasms  and  jests  { 
7cXo(OTrpo»'  aat  ianfii'^ov.  t'ersibiu  altemis  approbriti 
rmtka /uHdem.  But  this  species  also  was  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  although  of  a lighter  and  more  familiar  cast 
than  the  former. 

The  loftier  and  more  poetical  song  was  afterwards 
named  btOvpafit^o*,  a term,  of  which  00  satisfactory 
explanation  bos  yet  been  given. 

To  tbe  more  jocose  effusions  are  to  be  reforrcil  the 
Phallic  songs,  which  were  sung  during  the  procession 
of  the  <bd\\»v.  The  singers  of  the  Dithyrambs,  says 
Aristotle,  gradually  improved  Tragedy  j ami  those  of 
the  Phallic  song  Comedy  j both  having  originally  been 
extemporaneous 

The  second  age  of  Dramatic  representations  w.is 
that  in  which  the  Actor  prepared  beforehand  some 
story,  which  he  represented  to  tbe  audience  partly  by 
narration,  partly  by  dancing  and  gesticulation.  Sec 
omttino  Hermann,  ttd  Arut,  Poet.  p.  109.  It  was  then 
that  Tragedy  was  no  longer  an  extemporaneous  song, 
indUcriminatcly  poured  forth  by  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  os  wit  or  wine  prompted  them,  but  it  became 
a profession  or  art.  The  first  who  exercised  it  was 
Thespis  j but  even  he,  although  he  was  not  long  prior 
to  .^schylua,  left  no  written  drama,*  and  it  is  most 

Erobable  that  be  never  committed  any  to  writing.  Jo 
is  time  the  word  7pef^vii’a  appears  to  have  been  first 
used.  It  seems  probable,  as  Bentley  supposes,  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  may  originally  have  had  one 
common  name,  being  both  of  them  ccjually 

tongt  of  tixe  vUUtge. 

One  name  for  Comedy  was  T/Jtrjfwim  | but  it  was 
only  called  so  in  derision,  because  tbe  actors  smeared 
their  faces  with  the  lees  of  wine,  as  the  earliest  tra- 
gedians did,  according  to  Horace.  ^ ^ 

The  etymology  of  is  clearly  rpayor  and j 

but  the  reason  of  it  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
The  common  notion  is,  that  it  was  so  colled  because  a 
goat  was  the  prize  of  the  singer. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  was  originally  nothing  more 
than  a song  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  by 

• Beat.  IM**.  PM.  p.  338. 
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CHORUS.  gesticuUtioos  and  dancing.  In  process  of  time  were 
introduced  relations  of  aoine  mythological  story,  by  a 
second  person,  who  reliored  the  singer  ; au  improve* 
ment  first  adopted  by  Thespis.  Then  another  actor 
was  added,  who  kept  up  a dialogue  with  the  first 
rformer,  the  singer  introducing  the  Bacchic  hymn 
tween  the  different  portions  of  their  performance. 
The  subject  of  this  song  was  afterwards  less  strictly 
confined  to  Bacchus,  and  frequently  bore  some  refe- 
rence to  the  matter  of  the  dialogue. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  clithyrambic  song  was 
thus  chained,  the  custom  of  singing  it  before  the  altar 
of  Bacchus  was  still  retained : and  when  afterwards 
a stage  was  invented  by  jT.scbylus,  a portion  of  it, 
colled  the  opx^mfM,  or  tUtncing-space,  was  set  apart  for 
the  performance  of  the  song  and  dance  round  the 
or  atiar.  Hcncc  is  sometimes  pul  for 

the  orchestra  on  which  it  $t<KMl.  Artemidorus,  U.  3, 
p.  84.  T0«>  sVi  wofiiutfuvatf  to  thow  vho  tread 

the  sla^e,  who  arc  calle<l  in  the  same  chapter  OvfuXucoi. 
Alciphr.  ii.  3,  p.  £40.  t paftaravp^/ntv  Ti  xatpotf  ratf 
tTtfoiait  OvfuKait  ipafut.  V,  Acei',  So  Ovftf^ 

Xuroi  dywret  in  Atbensus,  xv.  16.  See  Aulus  GelliuSj 
XX.  3. 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  Dramatic  exhibitions 
will  serve  to  explain  the  reasons  why  such  entertain* 
ments  were  confined  at  Athens  to  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals ; and  why  the  Actors  were  called  iBuovvaiaxol 

tey^vtrai, 

/7.— (y  the  Tragic  ConUtU^ 

The  Contests  of  Tra^c  Poets  were  not  thought  of, 
till  their  art  had  attainra  a certain  degree  of  consis- 
tency and  polish.  In  the  time  of  Thespis,  who  acted 
his  own  interludes,  they  were  not  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  a public  concern. 

Tfe'**  repi  Otovtv  rpa’-ftL'ciav  iro'eti',  cat  Cid 

Kmt^infra  Tot'v  voXXew  u-fatnor  loO  ir/wyttOTOf,  oi!‘Wt»  d* 

cit  duiXVar  c*^7fwVov^Plutarcb,  in  SoUme, 

p.  173,  HSt. 

The  Dramatic  Contests  always  took  place  at  the 
DioHgaia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  of  which  there  were 
three  holdcn  in  Attica  at  different  times  in  the  year. 

1 . rm  jcoT*  ir/poirtf  cclebmtcd  in  the  month  riooncfvir 
(the  sixth  Attic  month,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of 
December  and  the  beginning  of  January)  in  all  the 
^^/((MandvillagcsofAuica.  Tbeophr.  0<or.p.l£, Scha. 

£.  rd  or  rAtpAipoatt,  so  called  firom 

a part  nf  the  city  near  the  Acropolis,  in  which  was  a 
sacred  ire/j(/l«X4>f,  or  enclosure,  of  Bacchus,  called 
A7ro4M',  from  a teinc-press,  Thucyd.  H.  15. 

In  this  enclosure  plays  w’ere  acted,  the  audience  being 
placed  upon  a wooden  scaffolding.  But  afterwards  a 
regular  theatre  was  erected.  This  festival  was  cele- 
brated on^  the  twelfth  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
*Atr^trnipiu}¥,  ori^nally  called  answering  to 

part  of  February  and  March.  The  festival  itself  in 
later  times  went  by  the  name  of  td  'AyOttrr^pia,  and 
was  holden  on  three  consecutive  days,  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  of  the  month  ^ the  first  day's 
ceremonies  were  called  IhOoiyta,  the  Broachings } those 
of  the  second  day,  Xocv,  the  Caps,  or  drinking-bout  j 
those  of  the  third,  the  meties  nf  pottage,* 


• *niore»tU!r  who  wuhes  for  s fuU  accouat  of  this  festival, 
may  comdU  the  Atticm  Aerr^pae#  of  Mrtir>ins,  It.  13,  p.  1R9.  Tho 

AeMtfra  lisre  beta  coofouiuled  with  the  Aton^ui  mtr'  Bat 


3.  To  rV  d^ct,  or  TO  cot’  otfTv,  Of  Td  holden  CHORUS, 

in  the  ninth  month,  'EXatp^^eXtatr,  answering  to  part 
of  March  and  April,  and  about  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month.*  And  this  festival  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood, when  the  words  t«  Atoyvoia  are  used  by  them- 
selves. 

Dramatic  representations  were  introduced  at  all 
these  festivals,  but  prizes  were  conteixled  fur  only  in 
the  two  last.  In  the  ts  cat*  the  actors  seem 

to  have  gone  about  from  one  to  another. 

In  the  two  city  festivals,  the  Scenic  0>ntcsti  were 
made  public  concerns,  and  controlled  by  strict  regula- 
tions j which  will  be  the  subject  of  a subsequent  sec- 
tion. At  present  wc  will  consider  those  which  related 
to  the  pieces  produced. 

Each  Poet  was  expected  to  exhibit  three  Tragic  and 
one  Sat)Tic  drama,  which  together  constituted  a rerpa^ 

\oy/a  In  imitation  of  which  custom  Hato  is  said  by 
Tbrasyllus,  {ap.  Diog.  Laert,  iii.  56,)  to  have  published 
his  Dialogues  by  Tetralogies,  or  quaternions. 

Sometimes  Uie  tiiree  Tragedies  were  of  a kindred 
argument,  as  for  instance,  the  j4gumemnon,  Choephori 
and  £'tunc»idcj  of  ..^schylus,  all  relatir^,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  the  story  of  Orestes  ; for  which  reason  tlie 
Tetralogy,  of  w'hicU  tltoy  furmcil  the  principal  part, 
was  called  tct/mX^^/s  ‘Opcertut.  Aristophan.  Rw.  1 1£4. 

Tipirtev  i*  fioi  you  ig  ’Opc«TTci«*  X^€, 

When  Dionnes  Loertius  speaks  of  plays,  acted  at 
the  Panatheniac  festivals,  he  refers  to  a more  recent 
age,  when  that  custom  may  probably  have  pre\’nilcd. 

But  long  before  that  time  Tetralogies  had  been  discon- 
tinued. See  Bentley,  Dies.  Phal.  p.  £33. f 

The  custom  of  presenting  four  dnunas  at  once  was 
not  of  very  long  duration  ; for  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  introduced  till  the  later  years  of  jEschylus ; who 
wrote,  08  the  author  uf  his  life  informs  us,  seventy  Tra- 
gedies, bat  only  about  five  Satyric  dramas.  If  this 
account  of  his  Satyric  dramas  be  correct,  it  Is  clear 
that  he  could  have  presented  only  five  Tetralogies,  of 
which  the  Orestean  was  the  last.  Rut  this  does  not 
very  well  accord  with  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Satyric  dramas.  Ac- 
coi^ing  to  Pausanias,  p.  56,  3£,  ed.  Sylbufg.  the  Satyrs 
of  .^chylns  were  the  most  celebrated  j and  in  the  next 
place  those  of  Prntinas  and  Aristias.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius relates,  that  Menedemus  thought  Aeschylus  the 
first  In  thU  species  of  compoeition,  and  Suphocles  the 
second. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dionysiac  fcRtivals  j wc  hare 
said,  in  compliance  with  the  received  notion,  that  the 
Scenic  contests  took  place  only  at  the  Ai;va*a,  and  the 
p€ya\a  Atoirirota.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Comedians  most  commonly  contended  at  the 
former,  and  the  Tragedians  at  the  latter  of  these 
festivals. 

Ruhnkrn  in  ibc -^wefarw*  in  /fetsch.  t.  Aioyiirrt,  has 

clearly  proved  that  iherwerc  the  aame  as  the  frrtival  iy  Al^ratc 
Mtd  Ihr  The  coatrarv  opinion  U unsucrewfullf 

maiaUined  by  G.  A.Oderici.  Se*/«W»o/X  CiW.ih  iU.  p.  51.  Ilrrne, 
aJ  Cf«rf.  IL  381.  The  Scholiast  on  ITato  a*y»,  that  the  Acaum 
were  lathe  month  Mcfnartcrinn. 

• A^hin.  c.  Ctcalph.  arc.  24. 

f It  appear*,  however,  from  a decree  of  the  Athenian  people, 
pr^icrmi  in  Jovcphus..f.  •/.  sir.  8,  p.  f*99,  llint  even  as  late  m Uie 
a^e  of  Hvre-anua,  the  Trafic  eonieiit  were  confined  to  the  Dtonysla. 
d^«cw(!i'  Si  T&V  cr^^aror  ir  Sadrpy  AMwelou,  Tpw><i8ie 
icatr&e  hycfUtmt',  aol  Ilara^aieti  aol  'EXevwtrlMr  ir  ry  yvpeut^ 
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CHORUS.  The  Trmgic  must  always  have  taken  place 

at  the  great  Dlonysta } for  at  that  festival  the  nev? 
plays  were  rcprescnlcd,  and  new  actors  apjiointcd  by 
lot  j as  appears  from  several  decrees  quoted  by  jEs- 
chines  and  Demosthenes.  'iliU  point  has  been  illus- 
trated by  Hemstorhuis  with  his  usual  learning  in  his 
notes  on  Lucian,  i.  p.  tG6.  See  also  Taylor  s Preface 
to  the  Orations  vtpi  Sre^avof. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  remarked  about  these  Con- 
tests. The  reason  why  new  plays  and  new  actors  were 
brought  upon  the  stage  at  the  great  Dionysia  was  this  j 
at  that  festival  strangers  from  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  especially  Deputies  from  all  the  States  tributary 
to  Athens,  were  present  in  that  city;  whereas  at  the 
Lensea  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  composed 
the  audience. 

It  appears  then,  that,  although  Tragedies  were  acted 
on  the  Lcnaean  festival,  the  Contests  of  new  pieces  took 
place  at  the  Dionysia  eV  Stnet.  See  Barthelemy's  Du- 
sertation  ia  the  .Wm.de  CAc,  d‘/ascr.  tom.  xxxix.;  Wolf, 
Prsrf.  ad  Demosth,  Or.  Lept.  p.  xc.  Demosth.  de  Coron, 
p.  130,  HarU  These  were  made  a national  concern ; 
they  \vere  regulated  by  laws,  and  the  expense  of  paying 
and  equipping  the  Chorusses  was  one  of  the  Xct* 
rovp‘iiai,  or  State  burthens,  imposed  upon  the  richer 
membersof  the  Common  wc^th.  This  charge  was  called 
Xopffrfie,  and  the  person  who  bore  it  Xo/>iy7<^.*  The 
different  \ofni^fUi  were  assigned  to  the  different  tribes 
in  their  turns,  and  the  «t(/4«X^to4  of  the  tribe  fixed 
them  before  the  Dionysia  on  some  wealthy  individuals. 

The  different  CAoro^i,  according  to  their  appoint- 
ment, defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  Dithyrambic  or 
Cyclian  Chorus, t or  of  the  Tragic  or  Comic  Chorus,  t 
or  of  the  Ai'Xi;7£'»'  (w*ho  danced  and  sang  while 

a musician  played  on  the  flute,)  or  of  the  PyrrAic/iu- 
/<r,§  (boys  who  danced  in  armour.)  An  enumeration 
of  the  different  expenses  of  the  is  given  by 

Lysias,  "AtoX.  dku-pot.  free.  1,  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted here,  os  rendered  into  English  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
Dist.  Phal.  p.  300. 

**  When  Thcopompufi  wfls  Archon,  (oL.'xcri.  2,)  I 
W'Rs  furnisher  to  a Tragic  Chorus,  and  I laid  out  thirty 
fnm<r.  Afterv^ards  1 got  the  victory  with  the  Chorus 
of  men,  and  it  cost  me  twenty  mina.  Mlicn  Glau- 
cippus  was  .Archon,  (ol.  xcii.  3,)  I laid  out  eight  mina 
upon  the  Pyrrhkhuts.  .Again  I won  the  victory  with 
the  Chorus  of  men,  and  with  that,  and  the  charge  of 
the  Tripiis,  I expended  fifty  Tntn4r.  And  when  Diocles 
was  Archon,  (ol.  xcii.4,)  I laid  out  upon  the  Cyclian 
Chorus  three  mia/r  (qu  1)  Afterwards,  when  Alexias 
was  Archon,  (ol.  xcm.4,)  I furnished  a Chorus  of  boys, 
and  it  cost  me  above  fifteen  mina.  And  when  Euclides 
was  Archon,  (ol.  xciv.2,)  I was  at  the  charge  of  sixteen 


* The  Latlos  «lws>*s  wrote  Ckora/rvi. 
t nuUirh,  p.  835.  B. 

t the  Notes  OQ  HesycMas,  r.  nCy  Lyuju.  'AvoX. 

AwyS.  ccc.  1. 

i Ly*uu,  1.  c.I«rn«,p..54,  as  corrected  by  Bentley,  I}Ut.  p.36l. 
Atbrnv'U,  xir.  p.  G30,  telU  os,  upoa  tbe  autborStr  of  ArUtocIca, 
that  the  nv^XWTot  were  nlwaj’S  Iwjx.  Tbic  danee  is  de- 
‘a  P-  631,  aad  hr  Dionysios  HaUcamosaeiwU  <ji»otcd  in 
tbe  Notet  on  Proclus,  l^brynirbae.  who  was  a daorin^-master, 
**  ocranionally  to  teach  iImj  Pyrriciiistie. 

^ e*prr«sion  SiSdfci  tlu^cviffTet,  or 
aoroe  my  Waiapa  up  a story  of  Hbryairhus’s  baring 

IntroJocrH  J^WAIa. 

Scb.  to..n  hi.  hot™  on  IVoclo,  upon  Ull>,  .oil 

that  I’htjpmcbn,  «cled  a Ira,^,.  n.jJ.x«rTW. 


mintf  upon  the  Comedians,  and  of  seven  upontlie  young  CHORUS. 
Pfrrhichittt."  The  charge  of  the  Cyclian  Choraa  Dr.  v— ' 

Bentley  probably  wrote  CCC  miao’.  as  it  is  in  Lysias, 
quoted  by  Moursius.  The  printer  changed  this  into 
III  milidp. 

The  Poets  who  were  desirous  of  contending  for  the 
prize,  presented  their  pieces  to  the  first  Archon,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  Choragi  gave  their  Cho- 
msses  to  none  but  those  who  deserved  it.  This  regu- 
lation was  made,  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
best  pieces.  The  Choragus  of  a Chorus  of  boys,  was 
obli^  by  law  to  be  above  the  age  of  forty  years. 

What  age  was  fixed  for  the  other  x®/”?*/®*  **  uncertain. 

Another  law  ensured  that  no  foreigner  should  dance  in 
the  Chorusses,*  under  the  penalty  of  1000  drachms  to 
be  paid  by  the  Choragus  j but  this  referred  only  to  the 
greater  Dionysia ; for  at  the  Leniean  exhibitions  it 
was  lawftil  to  introduce  foreign  dancers  > at  the  latter 
festival  the  Mcrour«(  also  were  Choragi.t 

Sometimes  the  expenses  of  the  Chorus  were  volun- 
tarily undertaken  by  some  spirited  individual,  or  by 
the  Poet  himself.  The  plays  of  Avschylus  were 
acted  a second  time  after  his  death,  at  the  public 
expense,  t 

The  Arehon  also,  it  seems,  assigned,  hy  M,  to  the 
different  Poets,  three  Actors  apiece.  But  the  Poet 
who  obtained  the  prize,  was  allowed  to  A^Iect  bis  owm 
performers  for  the  next  year. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  learned  men,  that, 
because  each  of  the  ten  tribes  appointed  a Choragus  for 
the  Diooysiac  Contests,  there  must  have  been  always 
ten  competitors  for  tbe  prize  of  Comedy,  of  which  only 
three  were  placed.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  Argument  to 
the  Plutut  that  this  was  not  the  cose.  We  are  informed 
that  Aristophanes,  when  he  presented  that  play,  had 
only  four  competitors;  Nicoebares,  Aristomenes,  Ni-  • 
cophon,  and  Alcarus.  It  is  most  probable  that  differ- 
ent Xopy^/di  were  allotted  to  different  tribes : so  many 
for  Comic  Chorusses,  so  many  for  Tragic,  so  many  for 
Dithyrambic,  See. 

The  contending  Choragi  were  called  ik 

the  poetical  or  musical  candidates 'AvTic<£tl<r«aXoi ;]} 
the  actors  *A»»T/T€’x*'«‘iir 

Tbe  names  of  succcisitful  Choragi  and  Poets  were 
proclaimed  to  the  people. 

The  Choragus  consecrated  to  Bacchus  a tripod,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  himself  and  his  poet,  and 
the  Archon.**  But  perhaps  this  is  true  only  of  tbe 
Dithyrambic  Contests.  The  Tragic  victor  seems  to 
have  consecrated  a tablet  or  marble  slab.  Tbe  oldest 
of  these  inscriptions  which  has  been  preserved  is  in 
Plutarch,  Themislod.  p.  251. 

It  seems  probable  that  tbe  original  prizes  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  were  discontinued  when  the  Dramatic  art 
bad  attained  its  consistency  and  polish.f  t 

Tbe  successful  Poet  was  honoured  with  a crown  of 
ivy. 

The  Actors  also  of  the  successful  pieces  wore  crowns 
of  ivy. 


• Petit,  Lrfit  p.  353.  t IW4, 

X See  Stsoley,  ritam  .■KtekyU,  p.  707. 
i nemo»th.  r.  Mid.  i.  p.  134. 

II  See  CaMubnn,  *i>  Mken.  vi.  p.  235.  D. 
f.  AIciphron,lii.  48. 

••  See  llw  Preface  to  tli«  Prrs^g  gf  /CschylllS,  p.  nil.  C/.  Uav- 
poer.  V.  itarerrofxti- 

ff  Bentlry,  iJui.  Phot.  p.  303 
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CHORUS.  We  have  no  docnment  by  which  we  can  determine 
the  number  of  Tragedies  represented  at  one  sitting,* 
but  it  appears  that  the  time  allowed  to  each  ?oct  was 
measured  by  the  clcpsydra.t 

The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Judges  appointed  by 
the  Archon,  usually,  but  not  always,  five  in  number.! 
Their  decision,  as  might  bafe  been  expected,  was  not 
always  importial.il  'Jlie  judges  of  the  Cycllan  Cho' 
niwes  were  punishable  by  fine,  if  they  decided  con- 
trary to  justice.^ 

The  tripods  and  tablets  commemorative  of  the  Dio- 
nysiac  conquerors,  were  placed  in  the  Lcntcan  temple 
of  Bacchus.  From  these,  dificrent  authors  at  various 
tiroes  compiled  chronological  accounts  of  the  Dramatic 
Contests,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  first  competi- 
tors,** the  titles  of  their  plays,  the  success  of  each, 
and  the  name  of  the  Archon  in  whose  magistracy  they 
were  performed. 

The  principal  compilers  of  these  Didascalur^m  they 
were  called, were  Arislolle.Dicearcbu8,ttCaUiniachus, 
Eratosthenes,  Carystius  of  Pergamus,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian.  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  full 
information  on  this  subject  mqst  consult  Casaubon.  on 
AthtMSUt,  vi.  p.  335 ; £.  Jonsius,  Hut.  Script.  Philo*,  i.lfi ; 
Bentley,  m the  Fragment*  of  Callimachu*,  p.  470,  ed. 
Emesti.  Two  fragments  of  marble  Didascalix*  were 
published  at  Rome  in  1777«  by  G.  A.  Oderici,  and 
reviewed  in  Wyttcnbach's  Bibliotheca  Criiica,  li.  3,  p.4 1. 

the  Acton. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Singer  of  the 
Chorus  was  orig^inaliy  the  only  performer,  and  that 
Thespis  first  added  an  Actor,  who  relieved  the 
Singer  by  relating  and  raticulating  some  mythologi- 
cal story.  A&schylus  added  a second  Actur,  who  kept 
up  a dialogue  with  the  other  performer,  the  Singer 
introducing  the  Bacchic  sung  between  the  different 
portions  o?  their  performance.  And  therefore  he  is 
Justly  considered  as  the  father  of  Tn^dy.  Afterwards 
Sophocles  added  a third  Actor  j on  improvement,  the 
credit  of  which  i»  said  to  be  due  to  iEschylus  by  the 
author  of  that  poet's  life ; but  Diewarebus,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  (he  drama,  attributed  it 
to  .Sophocles,  as  we  learn  from  the  some  life.  A better 
authority  still  Is  that  of  Aristotle,  de  Poet.  c.  10. 

In  his  notes  on  the  foregoing  passage,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
observes  tliat  ./Eschylus  certainly  introduced  three 
Actors  into  some  of  his  plays,  os  for  instance  in  the 
Choephori,  v.  665~7 16,  but  be  thinks  that  be  borrowed 
the  hint  from  Sophocles,  by  whom  he  was  worsted  in  a 
Tragic  Contest,  at  least  twelve  years  before  hU  death. 
" The  Actors  were  not  only  assigned  by  lot  to  the 
several  competitors,  but  the  number  which  each 
competitor  was  allowed  to  employ  was  limited  to 
three.  See  Hcsychios,  v.  lUpuatt  {nroKp*rS>r.  (rather 
In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  when 
three  characters  were  already  on  the  stage,  a fourth 


• TyrwhUt,  md  Ari*U>t.  p.  IM. 
t Ibid.  p.  144. 

i See  V*Ie»ius  In  Msutesc,  Di**.  Crit.  p.  S04,  and  ASfiwA, 
CWr.  ii.  3,  p.  4S. 

II  ^ AlUn,  U.  8.  AHsiopU.  At.  445.  Tyrwhiu,  p.  149. 
q .£»chiD.  c.  Cleeiph,  85. 

••  I’ifa  p.  sir. 

tt  See  Afjtuin.  .fj.  oi  Si5«rweAt«*  iter’  DOt  UiOlc  of 

picasrclius.  See  ftMRtMa  y.  97, 


could  not  be  introduced  without  allowing  one  of  (he  CHORUS 
three  Actors  sufficient  time  to  retire  ana  change  his 
dress.  The  Poet  was  at  liberty  to  employ  as  many 
mutes  as  he  thought  proper.** 

The  Actors  were  ctdled  *A-^iuyta7a4.  (Hcsych.  ta  t».) 

He  who  performed  the  principal  part  was  called 
llfHUTayoffier^t,  the SeCOUd ^ cirT*^0'ya'W<rr7t,  and ihe  third 
vptra'^tevurnjx.  Hence  irpM^a-^wyirruv  or  TpSrra  Xc'yor, 
signifies  to  be  the  prindpal  pertonage  m ang  affair , and 
jpi^a-fuv4arc!v  or  yptra  to  he  0 t«6ordiiia/«  cAn- 

raclerj  as  in  L«ttin  prima*  vel  tertia*  agert.  Our  readers 
w ill  remember  the  precept  of  Horace,  7M(irra1oqui 
persona  taloret.  Pollux,  (iv.  1U9,)  says,  that  when  a 
fourth  Actor  did  say  any  thing,  it  was  called  vapaxop^~ 

They  seem  to  have  introduced  not  only  living 
mutes  upon  the  stage,  but  also  figures  dressed  up  (u 
represent  men.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  gwirds 
and  attendants  who  came  on  with  Kings  and  great 
personages,  were  figures  appropriately  drest,  of  which 
a sufficient  stock  would  be  kept  in  the  lumber-room 
of  the  Theatre. 

IV.-^Of  the  Chorvt. 

The  Chorus,  which  was  originally  performed  by 
one  person,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  main 
business  of  the  representation,  by  degrees  became  sub- 
ordinate to  the  acting.*  But  in  order  to  gratify  tlm 
love  of  spectacle  which  distinguished  the  Athenians, 
succeeding  poets  increased  the  number  of  those  who 
danced  and  sang,  but  the  Chorus  was  still  considered 
DS  one  Actor.f  and  joined  in  the  dialogue  by  means  of 
his  head,  called  KopvibaTox.  By  degrees,  however,  to 
give  spirit  and  variety  to  the  Chorus,  it  was  divided, 
when  necessary,  into  each  dirision  baring 

its  Coryphccus.  They  peiTormed  regular  dances,  accnni- 
modaira,  it  should  seem,  to  the  measure  the  ver*e* 
which  they  song ; a subject  which  is  involved  in  great 
difficulty  and  obscurity,  chiefly  arising  firom  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  principles  of  the 
Grecian  music.  They  seem  to  have  dancnl  one  way 
while  singing  the  strcqihh,  and  another  during  the 
antistrophb,  and  to  have  stood  still,  or  to  have  per- 
formed the  evolution  which  dancing-masters  call  a 
pousscTt  during  the  epodc.  But  all  this  is  very  uncer- 
tun.  The  way  in  which  the  grammarians  attempt  to 
explain  these  motions  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a serious 
remtation,  although  it  has  been  ailopted  by  Vossius. 

We  may  briefly  observe,  that  dancing  seems  not  to 
have  conveyed  to  on  Athenian  any  ludicrous  ideas.  To 
ns  it  would  be  very  strange  to  see  a party  of  venerable 
old  men  figuring  up  and  down  the  stage,  and  all  the 
while  bewailing  in  passionate  exclamations,  some 
public  calamity. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  Cborus,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  did  not  all  at  once  jump  from  one  to 
fifteen,  or  any  other  fixed  number.  If  the  number  of 
tbe  Chorus  was  ever  fixed  at  fifteen,  It  was  not  till  the 
Tragic  art  had  arrived  at  some  degree  of  magnificence 
and  importance.  In  the  Supplieet  of  .£schylui,  the 
Chorus  consists  of  tbe  daughters  of  Danaus.  Now 


* Jt  tboaM  Mvin,  hoircrer,  froa  the  foUoiHnir  pasu|r«  of 
PqUus,  ir.  1£1,  ihil  errs  before  tbe  time  of  lliespi*,  more  tbao 
one  penoi)  daoced  In  tbe  Chonu.  Hw  rpdwtf^m  Afx*l** 

V &ra/3AxTo7t  x«pTvrajt  injrffpwr*. 

t .\riitot.  df  P»tt.  J2. 
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CirORUS.  tbeM  were  fiftj  in  number ; but  it  is  very  uncerlaia 
whether  they  all  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
stage}  or  if  they  did,  whether  the  greater  number  of 
them  were  not  stuffed  figures. 

When  the  Tragic  Chorus  consisted  of  fifteeui  it 
stood  either  in  three  rows  of  fire  each,  or  in  five  rows 
of  three  each.  In  the  former  case  it  was  said  to  be 
ranged  in  the  latter,  xata  The 

divi<ling  the  Chorus  into  two  parts,  was  called  c<x<>/^'a} 
each  division  and  their  alternate  songs, 

dKTix«/H«  Its  first  entrance  upon  the  stage  was  called 
wu^fot,  its  temporary  retreat  from  the  stage,  /Mrai'cU 
irroffiv,  and  its  return  iwtirafHtHf  j its  final  exit,  d0ocot. 
These  |>articulars  are  all  taken  from  Julius  Pollux,  ir. 
108,  whose  account,  most  probably,  refers  to  the 
later  ages  of  the  Greek  drama.  It  appears  that  the 
Corypluei  stood  in  the  centres  of  their  respective 
divUions.  The  Chorus  entered  the  orchestra  from 
the  right  side  of  the  theatre,  and  danced  across  it 
to  the  left.  The  less  conspicuous  situations  in  the 
Chorus  were  called  Lines  were  drawn  on 

the  floor  of  the  orchestra  along  which  the  otoixm 
were  to  move. 

The  species  of  dances  performed  by  the  Tra^c  and 
Comic  Chorosses  were  csdled  respectively  and 

the  kind  adapted  to  Satyrs  was  termed 

With  respect  to  the  mnsie  of  the  Chorus,  Dr.  Bent" 
Icy  says  the  dialect  which  It  used  was  Doric,  being 
best  ^apted  to  the  Doric  mood  in  which  it  sang ; 
which,  with  deference  to  so  great  an  authority,  is  but 
a poor  account  of  the  matter.  The  dialect  of  the 
Chorus  was  the  remains  of  its  original  rusticity,  lor  it 
appears  from  Aristotle,  (de  Pott.  e.  4,)  Chat  the  inven- 
tion of  Tragedy  belonged  to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is 
not  by  any  means  clear  that  the  Chorus  always  used 
the  Doric  mood.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  varied 
the  mood  according  to  the  subject.  Athenseus,  (xlv. 
p.  6^4,)  speaking  of  the  A^lic,  ^ric,  and  Ionic  mootls, 
says  that  the  last,  **  by  reason  of  its  grave  and  harsh 
and  pompons  character  is  «vell  suited  to  Tragedy.*' 
Plutarch,  or  the  author  of  the  Treatise  de  Mttsiedf 
p.  1136.  C.  says  that  the  lilixo-lydian  mood  is  pathetic, 
and  fit  for  Tragedies;  that  the  first  invenircss  of  it  was 
Sappho,  from  whom  the  Tragedians  learned  it,  and 
combined  it  with  the  Doric  } and  further,  that  it  was 
akin  to  the  Ionic  mood  ; which  observation  illustrates 
the  passage  of  Athenenj.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  all  along  considering  the  Chorta  of 
Tragfdtf.  It  is  curious,  as  Mr.  Twining  has  observed, 
to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Chorus  Origi- 
nally it  was  <dl : then  relieved  by  short  intervals  of  dia- 
logue, but  still  principal : then  subordinate,  digressive, 
and  ill-connected  with  the  play  : then  borrowed  from 
other  pieces,  (a  custom  first  practised  by  Agalhot): 
and  at  last  it  degenerated  into  music  between  the  acts. 

The  early  Tragic  poets  taught  tbeir  own  Chorusses 
to  dance.  Atbenoeus  tells  us  that  **  the  ancient  poets, 
lliesijis,  Protinas,  Cardnus,  and  Fhrynichns,  were 
called  because  they  not  only  used  much 

dancing  in  the  Chorusses  of  their  plays,  but  were 
themselves  common  dancing-masters,  teaching  any 
bo«ly  that  had  a mind  to  learn."  { Again,  “ Chomoe- 


* Stf*  < M»ubon,  dt  S*t.  Pt9».  l.  4 
p.  83-  All>crH,  ji»  Hri^eh.  T.  Xliurru. 


vslckcoarr,  m 


f AristOl.  dr  P^t,  ;va. 

I Alhen.  1.  p.  22.  DeuU-jr,  iJurtrt.  p.  2C4. 


leon  says,  that  iEpSchylos  was  the  first  person  who  CHORUS, 
taught  bis  Chorus  figure-dances  ; not  havitig  n'course 
to  professed  masters,  but  inventing  himself  the  figures 
to  be  danced  by  them."  AfterwaMs  there  were  regu- 
lar who  undertook  for  a certmn  sum  to 

teach  the  Chorus,  and,  in  some  uutouces,  AirnUhed 
the  Chorus  for  hire. 

The  place  where  the  Chorus  was  taught  its  dnsces 
was  called 

The  orchestra  was  semicircular,  for  which  reason  it 
was  colled,  in  later  times,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  form  of  that  letter. 

V.'^Of  the  Dreu  and  Onuantnit  of  the  ./tetors. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  ancient  performers  wore 
masks  adapted  to  their  rcs|)ectivc  characters;  a device 
whicbcffcctuallyprecluded  that  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  which  wc  are  accustomed,  and  with  justice, 
to  place  a very  considerable  part  of  the  histrionic  art. 

The  reason  of  it  seems  to  have  been,  that  as  the  actor 
was  elevated  by  bis  Cothurni  above  the  ordinary  stature 
of  a man,  it  w'os  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  due 
proportion  of  the  human  form,  that  his  countenance 
should  be  enlarged  in  a corresponding  degree.  Besides 
which,  the  vixoHs  were  so  contrived  as  to  answer  the 
pur]H)se  of  a speaking  trumpet,  and  to  make  the  actor’s 
voice  sonorous  and  loud  ; whence,  according  to  Gabius 
Bassus,*  came  the  Latin  term  Persona.  The  Greek 
name  wpoevro¥  means  literally  asy  thinf(  applied  to  the 
fare.  This  was  the  ancient  term,  but  later  writers 
called  it  TpoowfiO¥.f  Id  the  earlier  oge  of  Tragedy, 
the  actors  smeared  their  faces  either  with  the  lees  of 
wine,  as  wc  have  before  observed,  or  with  a kind  of 
paint  culled  paTpmx«*o*’  l Different  actors  invented 
different  masks.§  Who  first  introduced  them  into 
Comedy  is  unknown. ]i  But  .£schylas  first  used  them  in 
1‘ragcdy  ; persofutf  pallff^ue  repertor  honestdt  AisthyluSf 
says  Horace. 

The  different  kinds  of  vizards  are  described  by  Julius 
Pollux,  iv.  133,  se^.^ 

We  come  next  to  the  buskinsworn  by  Tragic  actors, 
called  ip^rat  or  e^opvot.  I'he  invention  of  the 
buskin  is  attributed  to  .^schylus.  So  Horacc,/£>chyius, 

—Et  doeuit  ma^umfjue  loqui  nitique  cothurno.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Sophocles,  as  Servius  relates  in  his  notes 
on  Virgil,  EcU  viii.  10.  Sola  Sophodeo  tua  carmina  digua 
cothumo.  Hcncc  cotAurntur  is  often  put  metonymici 
for  tragOfliai  as  in  Horace,  Od.  H.  1, 12,  grarute  mumu 
Cecropio  repetes  coMurno.  Juv.  xv.  20,  vulgi  tcehts,  ei 
cunctis  graviora  cothum'u.  The  object  of  their  wearing 
these  buskins  with  thick  soles,  was  to  elevate  them 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  stature  ; for  the 
personages  of  all  the  Greek  dramas  were  men  of  heroic 
ages,  who  were  thought  to  have  been  superiorin  size  to 
their  posterity. The  reason  commonly  assigned  ia 


• In  AnUu  G^Uitu,  r.  T. 

•f"  f7p,  (or  mther  Zarimitf  os  Mr.  Dobrec  uos 

shove)  in  Dfmm/A.  dr  I'aU.  Lfg,  p.  116.  A. 

1 Scbol.  .YrwTfpA  Efnit. 

( Athea.  xlr.  p.  459.  B.  Tyrvhilt,  t*  ArUtof.  p.  139. 

I AriStOt.  p»€i.  MC.  11.  ta  • 

f A work  de  Ptrtnmt  et  iamV,  wiu  piabllshcd  at  Roms  la 
1639,  hy  Afcsilivui  MairscoWus;  but  it  lnexpc^linirlyrarc 
**  Uioa^ca,  Cmmr.  in  Dienys.  Thrac.  np.  VidckcaaCT} 
made,  nd  Ammon,  p.  75. 
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CHORUS,  the  greet  site  of  the  Greek  theotree,  which  teemt 
. ft  very  inede^uate  one.  Laciaa*  says,  kaI,  pij  Ai*, 

«lTit  itW9^wait€ifor  KiO»p¥*v*f  fUMfiot 

wtpi  fieytOovt  ro««  are  IwQrciov  ir^X*«  vr«p«\ov0t». 
It  i$  doubtful  whether  the  tragic  buikin  wai  erer 
called  <edo/)*>oY  by  the  more  ancient  writers*  who  used 
this  word  to  denote  a sort  of  sandal  worn  by  women, 
not  made  right  and  left,  as  sandals  ustudly  were,  but 
equally  adapted  to  both  feet ) whence  Theramenea 
was  called  o KoOopyott  as  having  attached  himself  with 
equal  readiness  to  that  party  which  happened  to  be 
uppennost.f 

We  are  infbnned  by  Diomedes  in  the  extract  above 
referred  to,  that  the  actors  wore  garments  down  to 
tbetr  feet,  in  order  to  conceal  the  device  of  the  buskins, 
liter  the  graminariao  informs  us  that  Sophocles  in- 
vented the  white  sandals  which  were  worn  by  the 
Actors  and  the  Chorus.  { 

r/.— fy  iht  Theatre. 

The  Theatre  at  Athens  was  formerly  a temporary 
building,  constructed  of  wooden  planks  in  the 

Forum.  ( These  having  given  way  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  a playof  Pratinas,  or  of  i£schylu5,||  a more 
substantial  Theatre  was  erected  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus,  near  the  Acropolis.^ 

That  portion  of  the  Theatre  ap|>ropriated  to  the  per* 
fennanoes,  was  divided  into  1.  the  whole  sU^e  ; 

3.  Aoynar,  in  Latin  pulpiittm,  that  part  w‘here  the 
actors  stood  2.  ® senjicircular  spore 

before  the  Aa'/cToi*,  and  a little  lower  than  it ; on 
which  was  the  OvfttXri  or  rtitm*  of  BficcAas.tt  4.  *V*^ 
vK^¥totf,  or  KouVt/wj,  the  floor  of  which  was  on  a Ic^-el 
with  the  area  of  the  Theatre,  a place  decorated  with 
columns  and  statues. 

The  space  before  the  where  the  actors  stood, 

was  also  called  n/><xrA'ry»'ioi/.§§  The  following  passage 
of  Vitruvius  will  show  the  nature  of  these  divisions. 

" jlmpliorem  hahmi  Orefto^rom  Grtfri,  et  semam  re- 
cejsiorem,  miaorc7»c  latitudine  pufyitum,  <juod  Xoyttoy 
appellant  .*  tdeo^ae  ttpnd  cos  Trapei  et  Conitri  Aciortt  m 
^ena  prragunt : reliqui  autem  arti/iret  rvas  per  orehes- 
tram  pneetant  actiones,  ideo<pie  ex  eo  Sceniri  el  TAyni«/»et 
Gr<rce sepura/im  ttomtiian<ur.’*||||  See  sec.  i.  p.  623. 

It  appears  from  a story  told  by  Athemeus,  xiv. 
p.  631.  F.  that  the  space  beneath  the  stage,  w hither  the 
actors  retired  to  dross  or  rc|K>sc,  was  called  vroee^inoy. 

The  wings  of  the  scenes  were  called  xapaate^yia ; 
and  there  were  three  doors  on  the  stage,  one  in  the 
centre,  which  represented  the  door  of  a palace,  or  the 
residence  of  (he  chief  personage  of  the  drama  j one 
on  the  right,  through  which  (he  second  actor  retreated; 
nnd  a third  on  the  left  side,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  or  to  represent  some  deserted  bouse 


• Pn  Tmtifin.  U.  p.  48S. 

^ SuMm,  t.  KiSopwt. 

X Apmd  AuetTtm  VUm  S^pkteU*. 

I PliatUtf,  v.'br«««. 

I Said&a,  TT.  Aiirx4a*t.  I1f«T(»*ar.  See  tlw  Prrfsre  to  ibc  Ptrte 
of  £«chy1iu,  p.  sn. 

q H««Tdl.  r.  C»1  Ruhnkra,  ^cr«r.  Bmmi.  m Urrych. 

T,  OMrina. 

**  Pbrfoieh.  iCrf.  p.  44,  Xurnnei. 

tt  Suidu,  V.  XniPS. 

::  Si.ijM,  ihiH.  pojiiu,  w.  124. 

(I  Vitnirlu*,  T.  4. 
ml  Ibid.  r.  9. 


or  temple.*  And  in  Tragedy,  according  to  Pollux,  CHORUS, 
the  right-hand  door  is  that  by  which  strangers  enter,  ^ 
and  the  left-hand  door  is  (hat  of  a prison.  Before  the 
principal  doorway  was  an  altar  of  ApoUo 
The  fnllowing  passage  of  Vitruvius,  (v.  8,)  describes 
the  difference  of  the  scenes. 

''  Genera  sunt  scenanm  tria,  tmwm  quod  dkitur  7Vo- 
gieum,aliervm  Comiaan,  tertium  Saifricum.  Horum  autem 
cmatui  tunt  inter  M diuimileif  disparufue  ratione:  quod 
iragiea  drformautur  eotumnu,  fastigiU  et  eignii,  retiquuque 
regalibus  rehue.  Cornice  OMlem  tfdj^'onon  privotorum 
et  manianorum  habent  speewm,  frripeclu«7»e  fene$trie 
diipontos  cosvfnvahum  odi/Scaonrm  rotioRiius.*  ^yrtew 
vero  omantur  arboribui,  speiuacis,  moati^,  rtliquuque 
ogreHibiu  rebus,  ta  topiarii  operit  tpeciem  defonnatis." 

The  device  of  painting  scenes  to  represent  natural 
objects,  is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  Sophocles  bat 
to  .£schylus  by  the  author  of  his  life.^  A particular, 
though  rather  confused  account  of  the  different  scenes 
and  machinery  may  be  seen  in  Pollux,  iv.  129,  (which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  transcribe)  or  in  Bulcnger’a 
Treatise  de  Theatris,  Ll4.  It  appears  t^t  in  their  devices 
for  effect,  they  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  ata^  me- 
chanics of  the  present  day.  They  had  their  eieKvKXtjua, 
or  rolling  platform  for  S^-gods,  &c.  They  hod  their 
/ufxdvq  or  descending  machine,  on  which  the  Deities 
comedown;  their 9co\i^c(oji',  or  sky-platform, ou which 
the  same  heavenly  personages  talk^  aloft ; their  yrp»y»e 
or  crane,  by  which  the  actors,  as  occasion  required, 
were  borne  into  the  air  by  means  of  aiM7*a4  or  ropes  t 
their  cX<]uacff  or  Charon's  ladder,  which  lea 

to  hell  through  the  trap-doors,  and  by  which  tbo 
oTlatXM,  or  ghoeU,  came  up.  They  had  moreover,  a 
/9/iorT(io»>,  or  artificial  thumlering  machine,  consisting 
of  a vessel  hkudei!  with  stones,  which  was  rolled  along 
a sheet  of  capper ; and  their  scpae»*o«««nrcroi',  which 
flashed  lightning. 

It  appears  from  a passage  of  Aspasius,  in  his  Com- 
mentary  on  Aristotle,  (iv.  foi.  &3,  b.  ed.  .\ld.)  that  there 
was  much  less  of  splendid  ornament  in  Comedy  than 
in  Tragedy ; the  reason  is,  that  Comedy  was  for  a long 
time  very^little  thought  of. 

It  has  been  observ^  before,  that  we  have  no  direct 
testimony  to  inform  ut  how  many  dramatic  pieces  were 
represented  in  the  same  day  ; it  may  throw  some  little 
light  upon  this  question  to  odd,  that  It  appears  from 
T^cophrasCUs,  that  the  theatres  were  filled  at  least 
four  times  io  the  same  day.^ 

f'lL—Of  the  Dialogue  in  Tragedy. 

I.  The  Dialogue  was  at  first  carried  on  in  trochaic 
tetrameters;  Aristot.  Poet,  iv.roftiy  '^pw/>^ow  rmpam 

p€7pif  »x/’*‘VTO,  eib  TO  opxtpt7iK9rfTftm»t  tiyat 

rqy  iroM7tfr»'.*  Morius  Victorinus  distinguishes  betwaea 
the  Tragic  tetrameter,  which  abounded  in  spondees ; 

* PoUai,  iv.  124.  The  ■a(borortb«/.t/>  •/^rirtopAmnest^lla 
ns,  tK»t  Uie  Cbnriui  of  Coutctly,  when  coterias.  an  *it  were,  frnca 
tlte  rily,  ruae  iu  at  the  left  *iUk,  uul  (rum  the  couoiry,  at  ibc 
rirhi. 

t Pollux.  It.  12.1.  Earlp.  PAwniu.  440. 

i IM  PartuA.  tec.  10, 

I /m  r<f</WMr  PtAprUlti 

II  dutrert.  27. 

y That  tbe  Satrric  ernes  niiiy  Id  hoaour  of  Darekiis  were 
very  different  rront  tbe  Sslyric  drnnis  of  the  TrsfrOisas,  sppcua 
ss  «dl  from  other  eosMdrnvlUin*.  u from  (hu  rirmnutaiuY,  that 
(be  only  turrinay  drsnis  of  tbiu  kind  coalaias  an  UtraiMtsr 
troebairs. 
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CHORUS,  the  Comic,  which  had  more  dactyls  and  aonpests  { 
aod  the  .^at^ric,  which  had  more  tribruohs.  The 
measure  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Archilochus, 
who  prefixed  a cretic  foot  to  the  iambic  trimeter.* 
Aristotle  says,  that  when  Tragedy  had  a regular  dic/icn 
(Xrftr)  nature  itself  suggested  the  proper  metre  for 
the  dialogxtc  ] for  the  iambic  is  of  all  metres  the  most 
suited  to  the  rhythm  of  discourse.  We  need  not 
cjuotc  the  words  of  Horace. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  trochaic  tetrameters  in 
the  Perta  of  j^schylus,  led  Tyrwhitt  to  suppose  that 
it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  that  poet’s  Tragedies:  but 
as  this  notion  is  not  supported  hy  the  chronology  of 
the  didcur«/i<r,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the 
trochaic  metre  is  introduced,  as  being  suitable  to  the 
huriy  and  agitation  which  prevail  throughout,  that 
play. 

Since  the  tragic  entertainments  were  wholly  musical, 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  tetrameters  w'ere  recited  to 
the  sound  of  the  pipe  ; as  it  appears  that  the  iambic 
* verses  were  afterwards ; not  nmg  to  a melody,  but 

ehaunted  in  a kind  of  recitative.  (See  Twining, 
jir'utotW,  note  4C.)  Perhaps,  however,  all  which 
the  mtisician  did,  while  the  Dialogue  was  going  on, 
was  to  mark  the  time.  The  opposition  which  Plu- 
tarch makes  between  X«’7e<rt?ai  vafta  k-p^vatv  and 
excludes  nil  notion  of  singing  from  the 
first  expression.  Hermann  thinks  that  only  those 
trimeters  were  sung,  which  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Choric  songs,  or  clbscly  connecte<l  with  them;  while 
the  others  were  pronounced  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.t 
If  only  one  performer  on  the  flute  was  employed  on 
these  occasions  (which  seems  to  have  been  the  case) 
he  could  hardly  have  played  without  intermission 
through  a whole  Tragedy. 

It  appears  that  the  musician  occasionally  played  a 
symphony  or  ritomel,  while  the  Chpnis  was  silent. 
Uesych. 

yill.—On  the  Parts  of  Tragedy. 

The  component  Parts  of  Tragedy,  according  to 
Aristotle,  are 

1.  }*roiogvef  i.e.  all  that  precedes  the  Parodos  of 
the  Chorus. 

S.  Episode  t i.  e.  oU  that  intervenes  between  entire 
Choric  songs. 

3.  Exotic } that  entire  portion,  after  which  there  Is 
DO  Choric  song. 

4.  The  Chork  part,  consisting  of  a.  the  Parodos,  or 
first  discourse  of  the  whole  Chorus ; 6.  the  •SVarmioa 
(Stationary)  or  Choric  song  without  anapaests  or 
trochees,  (whence its  name;)  c.thc  Commw.>,or  lament- 
ation, whether  uttered  by  the  Chorus  or  the  actors. 

IX. — Of  the  Prologue, 

The  student  will  not  confound  the  t/»o\o7«v  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy  with  the  prologus  of  the  Latin  Comedy, 
which  w*aa  an  address  of  the  poet  to  the  audience.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  Prologue  to  intnxlucc  to  the 
spectator  the  subject  of  the  drama,  whether  Tragedy 
or  Comedy.  The  necessary  information  could  be 


• It  I*  more  prohfcMe  that  tKc  lambic  trimeter  nu  formed 
from  the  trochnle  telnuneter.  See  Hermann,  I>»ctr.  Mrir.  xU. 

f The  iambic  foot  «a»  arfapu-d  to  aonp.  for  there  was  a par- 
ticuUf  instruroent  approprlaud  Vo  lu  SSec  lle*rch.  r.  ’UMSCf, 


com'municated,  either  indirectly  In  the  course  of  the  CHOKUfi. 
action  itself,  or  by  a direct  account  given  to  the 
audience.  The  former  plan,  being  the  more  agree- 
able to  probability,  was  followed  by  j£scbylus  and 
Sophocles;  the  latter  by  Euripides.  Aristotle  in  his 
Rhetoric  describes  the  Prologue  as  being  ie7ypa  \djov, 
and  oSoroiyatr  -ry  erio'yri,  and  its  nature  and  office,  us 
Mr.  Twining  observes,  ore  well  described  by  Terence, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  Prologue  to  the  /Itielphi. 

X>rAt'»<-  me  erpectttis,  argvwtentm 

Sente,  7Kt  ^'«ii  venient,  Ai  paftim  aperieni. 

In  agtnio  fortim  ttemdent. 

Speaking  of  Comedy,  Aristotle  says  {Poet,  v.l  '*  who 
invented  ivu»ks,  or  prologues,  or  a number  of  actors, 
is  unknown."  hor  r/>oXo7ovt  Hermann  contends  that 
we  should  read  \oyovt,  i.  e.  or^meuta.  But  Twining 
maintains,  and  with  reason,  that  r/ieXc^^oiit  U the  true 
reading;  fur  that  anciently,  the  Chorus  began  the 
drama,  os  bearing  the  principal  part  in  it;  nod  one 
or  more  iwetadiui,  were  introduced  for  variety;  and 
that  the  vpoX«7«c  was  prefixed,  when  the  drama  assumed 
a re^lar  shape,  by  way  of  introduction.  And  this  was, 
no  doubt,  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

X. ^Of  the  Episodes. 

The  'ETcteoitov  w',is  so  called,  from  the  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  an  Actor  in  addition  to  the  ^homs. 

In  fact  the  tveteotitt  properly  comprehend  all  the  aefioa 
or  drama,  introdueeu  at  first  by  way  of  relief,  between 
the  Choric  songs,  to  which  were  nd<ied,  the  TpoXoyo* 
for  an  introduction,  and  the  t^ocot  for  a conclusion; 
hence  the  Latins  called  them  actus.  Aristotle  (see.  10) 

\eym  H irciaoitwctj  fivOo¥,  tv  y ta  frsiaoita  per'  dWifKa 

oirr*  eixot  o%V  uva’-ftcif  tc/icre  the  incuieNts  are 

aacormeried.  In  sec.  17j  be  says,  that  the  poet  should 
take  care  that  his  Episodes  should  be  pertinent  to  tbe 
plot.  Heaiids,thnt  theEpisodcs  arc  short  in  the  drama,, 
and  long  in  epic  poetry ; e.g.  in  the  Odyssey,  the  story 
itself  U briefly  summed  up:  A man  U absent  from 
home  many  years  : his  domestic  afiairs  are  ruined  by 
the  suitors  of  his  wife ; and  bis  son  is  plotted  against. 

He  returns  home,  and  kills  bis  enemies.  This  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  poem  ; all  the  rest  Is  Episode* 

XI.  — 0/  the  Exodos. 

This  part  U considered  as  preparatory  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  Actors  and  Chorus  from  the  stage,  tbe 
fenroy  of  the  drama.  It  seems  that  they  marched  off 
to  a certain  tunc.  An  instance  of  the 
may  be  seen  in  the  concluding  song  of  EumenideSf 
which  as  Hermann  observes,  |)artakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  Parodos,  than  of  the  Stesimon. 

XII. — Of  the  Choric  part. 

1.  Hapofov.  Wc  have  seen  Aristotle's  definition. 

''The  Parodos  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  Chorus." 

But  there  is  great  difference  amongst  the  grammari- 
ans on  the  subject  of  the  Parodos.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  Aristotle  uses  the  term  in  its  strict  acceptation, 
to  signify  the  first  proper  song  of  the  entire  Chorus, 
which  was,  at  first,  the  beginning  of  the  play;  all  the 
interlocutory  parts  of  the  Chorus  which  precede  it, 
and  all  that  was  recited,  and  not  sung,  being  consi- 
dered a part  of  the  Prologue  t whereas  the  later  gram- 
marians took  the  Pnroilos  to  be  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Chorus  on  the  stage.  And  perhaps  it  may  have 
been  the  case,  that  the  tehole  Chorus  did  not  come 
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CTORDS.  upon  the  stage  in  regular  order  till  the  Parodos  was 
CMmR.  ^ swDff*  Corjphacua  and  one  or  two 

, more.  Aristotle  aaya  **  of  the  whole  Chorus  j”  for  in 
those  short  Choric  systems  which  were  inteqrased  in 
the  action  of  the  pUy^  the  Corypbsus  alone  sang. 

The  Panxlos  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  ana- 
pestic  Terses,  which  the  Coryphaeus  recited ; an  in- 
stance of  which  is  pointed  out  by  Hermann*  in  the 
Parodos  of  the  jlnti^oHe,  but  these  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  Parodos,  which^  says  Aristotle,  was  sung 
by  the  whole  Chorus. 

8.  The  6’(<ubRon  i a song  of  the  whole  Chorus 
**  without  anapaests  or  trochees  i.  e.  not  interrupted 
by  aoapiestic  systems,  or  trochaic  tetrameters } for 
there  are  many  anaprcstic  feet,  and  short  trochaic  verses 
interspersed  in  the  regular  Chorusses. 

Hermann  says  that  the  Staaimon  was  so  called,  not 
because  the  (Chorus  stood  still  when  they  song  it, 
which  they  did  not,  but  from  its  being  continuous, 
and  uninterrupted  by  ana|uests  or  trochees ; and,  as 
we  should  say,  ; it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
a $et,  tnaxrif  tts\£'v,  a Set  of  Choric  songs,*' 
i.  e.  a strophe  and  anlistroph^,  and  perhaps  an  ep^e. 
Ariltoph.  llao.  1314.  Mf,  r^>V  y'  d«oi/«7T  ^arepav 

9tqVif  /(eXwjo.  *£k  7v¥  tn0ap*i'6*K£-tf  vofivt' 

**  don't  go  before  you  have  heard  another  canto,'* 
where  the  Scholiast  says,  tnaatv  : oTaetpoy  /teXat, 

o af.9voiv  io7afit¥ot  tii  \op(\*7at.  Hcsych.  STOffif;  0%ott, 
Xopo*«.  Possibly  it  took  its  name  from  those  sacred 
hymns  which  were  sung  in  religious  festivals  by  a 
choir  standing;  or  from  its  being  sung  rV  rriact, 
m their  tiation,  in  that  part  of  the  orchestra  appro- 
priated to  the  dances  of  the  Chorus,  and  not,  os  the 
Parodos,  in  front. 

XIll. — Of  the  Commi,  ond  (he  CAonc  laterlocutioMS  oj 
the  Acton. 

The  Parodos  and  Stasimon,  says  Aristotle,  were 
common  to  the  whole  Chorus  j trta  It  ts  Aro  viyt 
Kut  Kouftot}  te.**  Spoken  by  individuals.’* 
drd  ryv  innfyiff,  are  those  passages  which  were  sung 
by  the  actors  (diro  o.s  distingnisbed  from  ra 

Avq  e-  S*  Prometh.  r.  115 — 1 la,  5B3,  &C. 

The  short  songs  thrown  In  by  the  Chorus,  not  forming 
part  of  the  regular  irraaipa,  were  called  eoppoi,  and 
wbeu  the  Actors  and  the  Chorus  altcmutcd  these  songs. 


both  were  called  eipfun.  Aristot.  Op^eot  CHORUS, 

coi^dv  xopov  QVO  See  .^Vschyl.  Theb.  959,  riinsr 

The  student  will  do  well  to  consult  Hermann,  , * 

on  AristetU'i  Poetics,  p.  — 143,  and  Ekm,  i>oc/r. 

Metr.  iii.  c.  ^ 

The  Parabasia  u*as  peculiar  to  Comedy,  and  an- 
swered nearly  to  the  Parodos  of  Tragedy.  Upon  the 
first  retiring  of  the  Actors  from  the  stage,  the  Chorus 
turned  to  the  audience,  and  spoke  to  them  in  behalf 
of  the  Poet,  cither  on  his  owm  conrerna,  or  on  public 
afiairs.*  Aristoph.  Pac.  733.  See  Hermann,  £lens, 

Doetr.  Metr.  iii.  21. 

A7**. — O/"  Me  Decline  of  tfie  GreeJt  Tragedy 

Modern  critics  have  oWrved,  that  the  later  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  were  written  with  much  less  core 
than  his  earlier  ones,  both  as  to  metre,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  subject : Hermann  says  that  the  gravity 
of  the  Tragic  numbers  began  to  be  corrupted  from  the 
LXXXlXlh  Olympiad,  c.<ipcciaUy  by  the  resolution  of 
long  syllables. t In  ]»articulAr  they  admitted,  in  the 
resolution,  dissyllable  words,  with  the  ictus  on  the  first 
syllable  : e.  g.  (hest.  25,  7 Toety  avtipt^'  irfpiftaXo^' 
if^apurt,  is  a verse  which  the  older  Tragedy  would  not 
have  admitted.^  And  he  very  ingeniously  argues,  that 
since  the  author  of  the  Rheeui,  who  is  confessedly  not 
older  than  Euripides,  is  quite  free  from  these  licen- 
tious verses,  we  may  infer  that  be  lived  long  after- 
wards, when  the  Alexandrian  poets  imitated  the  best 
models  of  the  Attic  drama. 

How  long  the  Chorus  continued  is  uncertain.  Euri- 
pides depart^  a great  way  from  Its  original  institution, 
by  inlrodncing  Choric  songs  having  no  reference  to 
the  subject  of  (he  drumn.  After  bis  time,  says  Aristotle, 
the  Choric  songs  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  plot, 
than  with  any  other  Tragedy;  and  Agatho  began  the 
practice  of  introducing  songs  from  other  plays.  It 
was  but  one  step,  as  Twining  observes,  from  this,  to 
the  music  between  the  acts.  In  the  time  of  Dio 
Chrysostom  (under  Vespasian)  it  appears  that  the 
Chorus  bad  fallen  into  disuse. 

This  article  has  been  compiled  from  a Paper  On  Me 
Dramatic  Repreienlations  of  Me  Cree^,  originally  printed 
in  Nos.  V.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Museum  Critkum.  The  pre- 
sent abridegment  has  been  made  with  the  permission 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Author  of  that  Paper. 


CHOSE,  Fr.,  a thing,  in  Common  Late,  used  with 
various  epithets,  as  Chose  heal.  Chose  transitory,  Chose 
in  action.  Chose  local  is  such  a thing  as  is  annexed 
to  a place,  as  a mill.  Chose  transitory  is  that  thing 
which  is  movable.  Chose  in  aefion  is  an  incorporeal 
thing,  and  only  a right,  as  an  annuity,  obligation  for 
debt,  &c.{  and  generally  all  causes  of  suit  for  any 
debt,  duty,  or  wrong.  Chose  in  action  is  also  calleil 
Chose  in  suspense  i because  it  bath  no  real  existence, 
nor  con  it  properly  be  said  to  be  in  possession.  If  a 
person  is  disseised  of  land,  nr  has  bis  goods  taken 
away,  his  right  of  entry  into  the  lands,  or  action  and 
suit  for  it,  and  so  for  the  goods,  is  a Chose  in  nc/ion.* 
so  is  a debt  on  obligation,  and  right  of  action  to  sue 
for  it;  a condition  and  power  of  reentry  into  land 

* in  Aritttt.  P*rt.  p,  143. 

VOL.  xrx. 


upon  feolTment,  gift,  or  grant,  before  pcrform.ancc  of 
the  condition.  Is  in  the  nature  of  a Chose  in  actim, 
Co.  Litt.  214  ; Dyer,  244,  if  one  have  an  advnwson 
when  the  church  becomes  void,  the  prc.<cntation  is 
hut  a Chose  in  action  and  not  grontable  ; it  b other- 
wise, however,  before  the  church  i.s  void.  Dyer,  29fi. 
A Judgment  for  money,  or  a statute,  arc  also  Choset 
in  action  : n Chose  in  action  cannot  be  transferred;  nor 
is  it  devisable  ; nor  can  a Chose  m action  be  a satis- 
faction, as  one  bond  cannot  be  pleaded  to  be  given  in 


• PUtoniu*,  p.  x|.  Cil.  Ka»t<r. 

'The  old  writVTv  of  lAfiihlei,  tlte  iambr-frtffhi,  m (hry  sre 
eolkd,  rsri>]y  nsed  a trixylUble  foot;  (^Gabford,  «d 
p.  *243,)  aad  tbos**  who  fint  introduepd  diat  metre  on  the  «U|ns 
naturaHy  adlie  red  to  their  example  more  closely  ibioi  thoM  who 
succeeded  them. 

} iHctr.  3/r#r.  II.  xlv.  15. 

^ u 
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CfioSK.  satisfaction  of  another.  In  Equity,  Choscs  in  action 
— arc  assi^able,  and  the  King's  grant  of  a Chose  in 
CHotJL-  or/ioR  Is  good.  Cro.  Jac.  170,  37 1 ; C/tnnr.  109, 
CIIOTA,  one  of  the  di^cpcit  and  most  singular  of 
the  great  crcvicea  or  pandlel  walls  of  the  Andes  j 
which,  though  only  two  miles  in  its  cittreme  width,  is 
nearly  a mile  in  peiq>endicular  depth.  The  volley  of 
Chota  in  about  3(y  north  lot.  an<l  about  S5'  west  of 
Quito,  on  the  road  from  V'illa  dc  Iburra  to  Postos,  mu] 
Popayou  in  New  Granmla,  is  492^  feet  in  pcrpendicalar 
depth  i and  is  covered  Avitb  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  district  in  which  It  is  situated  almunds  in  wild 
goats  and  wild  asses,  the  latter  of  which  l)eing  remark- 
able for  their  catreme  fierceness,  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  their  valuable  skins. 

CitoTA  is  also  the  name  of  the  district  of  rich  silver 
mines  in  Peru,  called  also  JSlicuipompa  ondGualgnyoc, 
which  arc  in  the  Province  of  Caxanmrca,  the  galleries 
of  which  are  above  13,257  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  rich  mine  was  discovered  in  1771 
by  Ocahu,  a .Spaniard } but  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the 
Peruvians  worked  some  silver  vein,  near  the  present 
town  of  Micuipampo.  The  minerals  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Chota  are  richer  than  those  found  at  Potosi, 
and  are  discovered  most  abundantly  at  the  absolute 
height  of  13,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  village  or  town  of  Chota  is  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Caxamarca;  and  there  is  a river  of  the  same 
name  which  flows  northward  along  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Andes,  and,  with  the  Cbamaya,  joins  the 
Amazons  near  TomepemU. 

CIIOUGII,  n.  A.S.  ceOf  ¥r.  chouca,  Skinner  derives 
from  the  sound  which  the  bird  utters.  It  is  the  name 
by  which  the  common  Jackdaw  {Corcus  monfiluUi)  is 
•oroetioies  called  in  England,  The  Cornish  Chough 
is  the  Hed‘legged  Crow,  (Cervus  graculut.) 

or  hU  1ntemp<>ni.te  «prrch  »ad  raiUa^  tipon  AchiUrv,  ynn  may 
Mad  Homer.  Ikiui,  i,  3.  TIiAt  which  AuimUfliM  aJIudelh  uato 
vberr  b«  compsreth  hu»  prating  to  the  untunabU;  cLaUering  of 
auJ  dawcH. 

/Ultanti.  .ImnotaUvntf  fol.  4l?3. 

ir  thk  Scotch  irarboiH  do  oot  fudfre  to  oar  miiula,  ire  will  pell- 
omII  run  tmougM  tb«  CornUh  ckmgh»  prcucDtl)’,  iu  a thee. 

fard.  i\fhu  IK rd<cc*,  act  it.  *C.  3. 

CIIOULE,  usually  written  Joiol,  q.  t. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  part  omitted  more  reourknhle  titan  aoy 
other,  that  » t)ic  eiuntU.  or  crop  adhering;  qd(o  the  lower  side  of 
the  bill,  and  so  descending  by  the  throat  t a bnf  or  saclicl  rcry 
observable,  and  of  ■ capacity  almost  beyond  rr^it. 

Str  7'AoMas  Bnvn,  booltv.  ch.  I. 

CHOULTRY,  (a  singular  distortion  of  the  Maldy- 
alim  or  Tdmul  word  CAriMcaJf,)  signifies  a building 
erected  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Hinddstdn,  these  buildings  arc  called  D'harm^ 
(pious  foundations;)  and  the  endowment  of  them 
is  one  of  the  meritorious  acts  to  which  the  HindtX 
theologians  promise  ample  rewards  in  a future  state, 
(Ward  s Hindoo  Mythology,  ii.  see.  19.)  **  On  the  rood 
from  Piiducheri,  (Pondicherry)  to  Madras-patoam,'* 
say*  Fra  Paolino,  {TrateU,  p.  689,)  "every  two  or 
three  miles  there  are  elegant  Ba^m,  Ambaltim,  or 
taverns,  by  the  Europeans  called  Chauderin,  in  which 
^ eonvcnieuccs  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found.  They  ar® 

beautiful  ediflees,  raised  by  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  Indians;  and  not  unfrequcntly  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  some  wealthy  Individual,  for  the  use  of  tra- 


vellers. These  inns  consist  of  a building  somewhat  CHOULr'*, 
rai>^“d  from  the  ground,  and  contain  three" divisions  or  '*‘KY. 
apartments.  As  the  roof,  which  projects,  is  sup|K>rtcd  cuilUSK. 
by  pillars,  the  outer  space  forms  a kind  of  ball,  nr 
gallery,  where  the  ddb>,  or  palanquins,  are  deposited; 
that  they  may  not  be  injur^  by  the  rain  or  the  beat 
of  the  sun.  la  the  middle  apartmeut  stands  a stoue 
image,  wiiich  is  generally  a representation  of  Gandsa  j 
and  in  the  two  side  aparttncuU  mats  arc  spreatl  out, 
whichjire  woven  eilber  of  palm  leaves  or  the  leaves  of 
the  Cai'da,  (Kddi.)  (Pandanus  odoratUsimiu,)  and  on 
which  the  travellcrB  sleep.  Some  Brahman  Priest 
generally  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  wait  upon 
them  ; who  for  a few  panam  will  provide  a meal 
according  to  the  Br&htnan  manner.  It  consists,  fur 
the  most  part,  of  rice  boiled,  and  afterwards  dried  ^ 
together  with  some  dishes  of  sntall  prcservetl  oranges, 
and  soup  mode  of  herbs,  pepper,  ginger,  and  mus- 
tard; and  sometimes  of  boiled,  toastnl,  nr  raw  cheese. 

Instead  of  this  soup,  sour  milk  or  fresh  cream-cheese 
is  fretiucntly  served  up.  Kanyi,  or  boiled  rice-water, 
which  the  Europeans  name  Congi,  is  given  free  of  all 
expense,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  quench  his 
tbirst  with  a cooling  and  wholesome  beverage."  'Phese 
foundations  are  much  like  the  CAravkn-scr^us  of  the 
Musulmims,  but  not  so  capacious  nor  so  solidly  con- 
structed. 

CHOUSE,  n.Y  Ihre  and  Serenius  both  refer  to 
Cboubk,  n.  i the  Swed.  kttaa,  which  the  first  in- 
terprets foicinart,  and  the  latter  rtugari,  Skinner  and 
Junius  conceive,  that  to  vhount  and  to  cozen  bare  the 
same  origin.  (See  to  Cozbr.)  They  deduce  to  cozen 
from  tlie  Dntcb  koeen  or  koosen,  which  Kilian  iuter- 
prots  hlnndiri,  ndulari.  X)oct.  Th.  11.  (in  Skinner) 
thinks  the  word  is  taken  from  the  Turkish,  ciiiauus,  a 
luessenger  of  the  Turkish  Emperor ; and  Mr.  Gifford 
confirms  this  conjecture.  A messenger,  or  chiaous, 

(w  ritten  by  Hackluy't,  chaut,)  from  the  Grand  Signior, 

!ti  16U9,  committed  a gross  fraud  U|>on  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  tucrchnnts  resident  in  England,  by  cheating 
them  out  of  j64(KK).  Hence,  from  the  notoriety  of 
the  circumstance  to  c^iaOM,  chanse,  or  chouse,  was  to 
do  as  this  chiaous  did;  tc.  to  cheat,  to  defraud.  Seo 
Gifford's  B.  Jvnson,  iv.  27,  and  Ciiuocs  ante.  Butler,  a 
man  of  uruloubted  learning,  perhaps  coined  " caldes'd,'* 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  him  below,  as  a raatch- 
word  to  chousd.  Chouse, the  noun,  however,  is  applied 
not  to  him  who  chouses,  but  to  him  who  is  choused. 

Wlicwfortf  1/  yoor  honor  do  not  ert  out  tiro  letters  of  the 
Grand  Sigfntor  as  aforesayd,  tod  send  them  bilber  willt  all  speed 
by  some  one  of  your  genOemen,  accompanied  with  a ckau*  uf  the 
court,  or  somo  other  of  tbc  Grand  Sl|fiuor’s  aenranla.  It  is  im- 
posriblc  tfaat  our  EoiHiab  ablpt  can  caespe  fVwly  from  these  or 
the  CbriiCiaaf.  I/ucibiyt.  Vof*gtt,  roL  U.  part  \.  p.  174, 

Ft'L.  ■ ■ - Guls  or  taoftuto, 

Taf , riif,  or  other,  bofcr-mogen,  vardon, 

Skip-ja^s,  or  ctutusfs. 

FartU  Ttc  Litdf't  TrieJ,  act  u.  sc.  3. 

Dap-  And  will  I UH.  then  ? By  (bis  hand  of  fleab, 

Wcuild  it  might  never  write  good  eonrt-band  more. 

If  I disroTer.  tVhat  do  you  think  of  mee, 

Tliat  I am  a cAsamm  f 
Fac.  What’s  that  ? 'fbe  Tarke,  was  Itere, 

Aa  one  would  say,  doc  you  think  I am  a Turkc  } 

Ben  /unaoit.  jIU'SMut,  act  i.  SC,  2. 

He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick’d  yoar  pocket, 

CAmmV  and  caldea'd  re  like  n hlockhc^  : 

And  what  irou  lust  I ran  produce. 

If  you  d«uy  It,  here  i*  th’houaa. 

Utuler.  HuiUhrt,  part  11.  coO.  3. 
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CBOITSE.  For  wWrb  rraima.  howrrer,  thff  may  pretrad,  to  on6 

— anotlHY,  thry  make  bat  Tcnr  awkward  ruruw;  anti  ihrir  dulike 
CHIUSM.  to  each  other  i»  aeJdom  fo  well  dissembled  but  it  » suspected. 

Tatter,  No. 213. 

He  that  with  injury  la  jrrier'd, 

And  coca  to  law  to  be  reliev'd, 
l»  sillier  lliaa  a goUish  ekaase. 

Who,  when  a thief  has  robb'd  hia  houacj 
Aprliea  himself  to  canning  men, 

To  help  him  to  hia  gooda  again. 

Butler.  liuiUiraa,  part  i!L  can.  3. 

CfllUSM,  variously  written  j Chruomfi,  Cresome, 
Chram.  Fr.  ehresmc;  It.  cftre*i»trt;  Sp.  rrisma;  from  the 
Gr.  \phfin,  nn  ointment,  from  to  anoint. 

Ajiplicd  to 

The  sjicred  oil,  which  tvns  formerly  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Baptism : also  to  the  cloth,  with  which 
the  infunt  wa.a,  at  or  immediately  after  Baptism,  co* 
' Tcrcd.  A cArtrome  child  is  a child  in  its  chriMome  cloth. 
ScctbeintscelUnemis  article;  and  also  Steevens's  SAo/r- 
spearc,  Henry  K act  it.  sc.  3,  n.  4. 

Hr  bad  as  Icae  aamk  as  holy  Mite,  and  be  tmered  with  rn- 
balowcJ  butter  aa  anoynted  wyth  the  bolye  cAritm*,  which  he 
cailuth  charmed  ojic.  Sir  rk</miu  S/ore.  IforJtfj,  fol.377. 

I say  taarcoucr  that  their  anaoynting  is  bnt  a ceremoaia 
homwfd  of  the  dewes,  though  they  bane  aotnnrhat  altered  the 
XQsnrr,  and  their  ahnuing  burowed  of  the  heathen  prietCes,  and 
that  they  be  no  more  of  their  priesthood,  than  the  oyle,  salte, 
spitlell,  taper  oud  cAnsoMMr  clothe  of  the  substauoce  of  baptlsmc. 

TyadaU.  FTo ri<y,  fol.  253. 


After  them  tlie  t«aonna.  Ae.,  then  a riche  eretame,  which  was 
■innyde  on  the  right  brot  of  my  L«ady  Aima,  sUtcr  of  the 
oasging  on  her  left  anne. 

TAe  CArit/enImg'  af  Prince  Arthur.  /.r2ejuf,  Tol.  Ir.  fol.  203. 


Bat  this  being  but  one  act  never  to  be  re|>eate<l  again,  is  not 
the  thing  that  Christ’s  eternal  priesthood  (denoted  especially  by 
his  unction  or  ritHwo)  refers  to. 

/lammvmd.  Practical  Cateehiwt,  Tol.  I.  fol.  7. 


Sea.  Truly,  Secco,  for  the  ancient  good  woman  I ilare  swear 
point'blaah ; and  the  boy,  surely,  I ever  said,  wu  to  any  man's 
thiukiug,  a very  cArlieMc  m the  thing  yon  wnt. 

F^rii.  The  Fancies  CAdure  and  .Vsifr,  art  Ir.  SC-  1, 


This  day  is  mine  and  yours,  hut  ye  Ilaow  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  nKirrow ; ami  crery  Dkoming  creepa  out  of  a dark  cloud, 
leaving  hebiml  it  an  Ignorance  and  slleuce,  deep  ns  mululght, 
and  undlsvcmed  tiS  are  the  pbantasins  that  make  a ehrittmt  rhlld 
to  smile.  Jeremy  Taylor.  Holy  Dyings  ch.  L sec.  3. 

TheCnaiSM  used  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churcheg 
is  prepared  with  great  ceremony  on  Holy  Thursday. 
It  is  of  tw  o kinds,  one  of  oil  and  balsam,  (Pol.  Vir^. 
de  Inv.  V.  3,)  which  are  mystically  supposed  to  re- 
present the  diTinc  and  human  nature  of  our  Saviour. 
This  is  used  in  Baptism,  Coolirmation,  and  Ordina- 
tion ; the  other  of  oil  only,  with  which  Catechumens 
were  aaointed  in  the  early  church,  and  which  is  still 
employed  for  Extreme  Uoclioo.  The  Greek  Church 
in  ^ptism  anoints  the  whole  body ; the  Romish  only 
the  crown  of  the  bcotl.  The  first  considers  unction  to 
be  the  essential  port  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confiriuation ; 
the  second  does  not  reject  unction  on  this  occasion, 
hut  places  the  essence  of  it  in  imposition  of  bonds. 
Adrien  Buillet  avx/<^  mobtles,  see.  5,  16, 16,  Jans  le» 
vies  des  Saints,  ir. 

The  Cqrisomc  was  a white  linen  cloth  laid  over  the 
child’s  face  at  Baptism,  in  order  to  prevent  the  holy 
unguent  from  running  off.  In  the  jLitur^  compiled 
m the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  the  Minister  was 
inatnicted  to  dip  the  child  thrice,  first  on  the  ri^ht 
side,  next  on  the  left,  and  lastly  with  the  face  towards 
the  font ; after  which  the  sponsors  were  to  lake  and 
lay  their  hands  on  the  child,  and  the  Minister  was  to 


put  on  the  Chrisome,  sayme,  ^^Take  this  white  restore  CI!KI?M. 

for  a token  of  the  innocency  which,  by  Ifod's  prace, 

in  this  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  given  unto  thee ; ciitKCH. 

and  for  a sign  whereby  thou  art  admonished,  ns  long  < — - — / 

as  thou  livest,  to  give  thyself  to  innocency  of  living} 

that  after  this  transitory  life  thou  inaycst  be  partaker 

of  the  life  ererlastiitg.  Amen.”  This  done,  he  , 

anointed  the  infant  with  Chrism,  repeating  these 

word.s  ; '^Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  regenerated  ihcc  by  water  and 

the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hath  given  unto  thee  the  remis* 

sion  of  all  thy  sins,  may  he  vouchsafe  to  anoint  thee 

with  the  Unction  of  His  Holy  bpirit.and  to  bring  thee 

to  the  inheritance  of  everlasting  life.  Amen.”  The 

Chrisome  was  sometimes  ornamented  with  a crown 

worked  in  crimson  thread,  allusive  to  the  crown  of 

eternal  glory  won  by  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 

The  child  wore  it  seven  day.s}  for  which  number 
many  superstitious  reasons  were  assigned  j as,  that 
it  referred  to  the  seven  ages  of  man,  to  the  seven 
planets,  or  to  the  mystical  Nabbath.  Hence,  when  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Church  to  administer  Baptism 
only  at  Easter  and  M'bitsuntide,  the  Sunday  following 
£aster-day  was  called  Dominica  in  or  post 
because  those  who  hod  been  baplizeil  on  Easier-eve 
then  laid  aside  their  white  rubes  or  Chrisomes,  which 
were  laid  by  in  the  church  as  an  evidence  against  them 
if  they  broke  their  Baptismal  vow.  Even  after  the 
Refonnation  theChrisome  w.as  returned  to  the  Minister 
R.S  hia  perquisite  when  the  mother  was  churched,  if  the 
child  li%'cd  so  long  j if  it  died  before  that  time,  it  was 
buried  in  this  cloth  ns  its  shroud.  Hence  (although  by 
a manifest  absurdity)  children  who  die  unbaptized  are 
called  Chrisomes,  even  now.  In  the  Bill*  of  Mortality. 

So  in  some  |>nrts  of  England  a calf  killed  before  It  is 
a month  old  is  called  a Chrysom-calf.  (Bloimt'a 
Olotsoffrtrphy.) 


CHRISTCHURCH  TWTCEHAM,  called  in  S.axon 
times  Tttytutm^iiourne  or  Ttcron-ett,  an  ancient  Borough 
ill  Hampshire,  situated  just  above  the  connucncc  of 
the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour.  The  Priory  from  which  It 
derives  its  comparatively  modern  name,  whs  fuimtlcd 
very  early ; for  even  in  the  lime  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
m>r  its  establishment  consisted  of  a Dean  and  twenty- 
four  Canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  Rut  few 
traces  remain  either  of  the  building  or  of  a castle 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  Church  is  a 
structure  of  great  size,  and  much  arehitectuml  interest, 
in  various  styles,  from  the  early  Norman  to  the  latest 
Gothic.  It  is  distinguished  in  legendary  stories  fur 
miraculous  assistance  during  its  erection.  A super- 
numerary workman  was  always  observed  at  the  hours 
of  labour,  though  he  never  appeared  at  the  time  of 
refreshment  or  payment  of  wages.  The  work  prospered 
till  it  was  near  its  conclusion,  when  a large  beam  in- 
tended to  complete  the  roofingwos  discovcrcil  one  even- 
ing to  be  too  short  for  its  position.  On  the  following 
morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the  architect,  it  was  found 
not  only  rightly  placed,  but  extended  also  to  the  desired 
length.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
WES,  that  the  unknown  workman  could  be  no  other 
than  our  Lord  himself,  and  the  Priory  accordingly  was 
dedicated  to  him.  The  Church  is  a Vicarage  in  the 
gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester.  The 
Borough  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  Avon  is  celebrated 
for  its  salmon,  and  the  neighbouring  coasts  abound  in 
4 M ^ 
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CHRTSfT-  other  fifth.  There  arc  two  large  breweries  io  the  town, 
CHURCH.  manufactures  of  knit  silk  stockiogs  and  watcb 
cimis-  chains  give  employment  to  a population,  which  in 
TEN  IfiSl  amounted  to  4642.  Distant  from  London  100 
Diilcs  west-ftoulbweftt,  from  Poole  12  east. 
CHRl'STEN.  r. 

Cliai'sTEMDOM, 

Cuat^sTayiNO.  n. 

CuRi'srENiNC,  adj. 

Cnat'STUN,  adj. 

Cnai'sTUN,  n. 

CURl'sTlANISM, 

Cukistia'xity, 

CHBt'sTrAXizi;,  v. 

CnarsTiAX-tiKB, 

CHRl'«T!ANI.r,  adj. 

Cbr/stianly,  adc. 

Cnai^STiAXEsa. 

CKaiBTlA'xOCBAWir, 

Cnai'sTMAS.  fi. 

Cnai'sTMAS-Box, 

CHai^STMAS-FIE. 


Fr.  f^reAteancr;  to  perform 
^the  rite  or  ceremony  of  bap« 
tizing. 


Afkl  he  uvsweml : rather  than  I iesc 
Cuatauce.  I vol  be  er/4rnterf  doutrles. 

TAr  Mmm  Lavrt  TaU,  ?.  4646. 


There  tame  a bitsbop  out  of  tVaIca 
Fro  Rancor:  aod  lAicye  1»e  higlit. 

Which  ilirongbe  Ow*  {rrere  of  God  Aimlght, 

Tlic  kio^i  with  many  other  mo. 

He  cArwftMii.  Gea'cr.  Conf.  Atk.^  book  U.  fol.  33f 


And  la  the  white  U waa  be^ane 
A light,  an  though  U was  a aonoe 
Fro  lieaucn  inlo  the  Coine, 

Where  that  he  toke  bU  tkriiirndnvL*. 

M /ft.  book  Ul.  fol.  47. 

Rut  nowe  U>  speke,  1a  what  estymatk>n  thU  rlrtoe  was  of  olde 
trme  among#  Gcatlles,  wblchc  la  now  so  n^lectod  thraugbnat 
r)kru/<w<ft9i«<,  that  neytiier  rerardeofrelifion  or  boanur,  solcmpne 
otbea  or  terrible  curses,  ran  cause  it  to  obserued. 

Str  Tkttxiuu  £/y«l.  GiirrrMoirr,  p.  172. 

Certes  frith  Is  the  key  of  rrit/ciMf«M,  and  whan  that  key  ia 
broken  and  lorne,  aotbcriey  tJkrUttndtnt  Is  lome,  and  stoat  vaiao 
and  without  fruit. 

Chaucer.  The  Ptrt9ne$  Tahy  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 


Tlie  ril.  dale  of  September  beyog  SofHlale,  bcivene  tbre  and 
foure  of  the  ctoeke  at  afieruooae,  the  Qtienc  was  de.Uuered  of  a 
faire  lady  [y*  Lady  Elizabeth]  whlrh  day  the  Duke  of  Nurfolke 
came  home  to  the  ckristmyng.  HaU.  Henry  fill.  fol.  218. 


So  thus  Dampeter  dyde  so  raoche  that  what  of  cAri«/ns- 

meo  and  of  Saratyaa,  be  had  to  the  nombre  of  xl.  thuosaod  men 
in  the  narcbesse  of  Cyuyll. 

Fninart.  rreayefc,  Tol.  L ch.  ccxll. 


It  wolde  not  be  forgntteo.  that  tW  lyUU  boke  of  the  moite 
eaerilent  docimar  Krasmos  RoU*r,  which  boke  ia  intituled  The 
Imtenelftm  t>f  a ChfUien  Prinett  woldc  be  as  fatniliare  alway 
with  geutylmcn,  at  al  tymea  and  in  curry  age,  as  was  Horacre 
with  the  greate  kynge  Alexaoder. 

Sir  Tkonuu  Eiyot,  GoverncuTy  p.  40. 

For  there  ta  not  a perfccter  life  in  thia  world,  both  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  prohtc  of  hli  aeurhbour,  nor  yet  a greater  croaae,  the 
to  rule  chruUnnly.  TyndmU,  fFarics.  Pf^gn<$,  fol.  8. 

To  Wales  fled  the  erUtittmUet 
Of  old#  Bivtoua,  dwelUog  in  lliia  He, 

Th«r  was  hir  refuge  fur  the  mene  while. 

Vhauttr,  The  Man  af  Lavtt  Tale,  v.  4964. 


called  Vrban  the  airt  of  that  name : the  Rnmayna  had 
great  toy : h'u  creacyoa  was  sigulfycd  to  ail  the  churches  of  cArfa- 
Bnd  «3*o  to  cfaperoors.  kyngrs,  dukes,  and  cries. 

FraUemrt.  Craayrftr,  tol.  i.  cb.  CCCJJtviL. 

hi.  ,i(e,  of  ,11  r^nfort, 

tooke  KiitMne  .t « ota.iD.i.r,  md  thn.  i.  ,r«t  penmr  fondLCn 


of  all  Her  frieades,  was  delivered  of  a faire  sonne  called  Rdwarde,  CHRIS* 
which  was  with  sutall  pompe,  like  a poors  man's  childe  rArw-  TEN. 
felted  and  baptised,  the  godfathers  bevag  the  Abbot  and  Prior  of  * ^ 

Wcaticiiiutcr,  and  the  gudmoUicr,  the  l^dir  Srrope.  ~ 

Cra/ftrn.  JiJtcard  tK  the  ninth  yere. 

And  (which  b moostroosly  too  trew} 

Religioo  is  pretext, 

Wlicrc  through  the  Soiinynrd  and  the  Pope, 

All  cAei«/eW4Me  haue  vext. 

II  amer.  Alhian'e  England,  cb.  48. 

One,  were  be  well  examined,  a&d  made  looke 
Hb  name  in  hb  ownc  parbb  and  church  buokc, 

Could  hardly  pro  re  bis  ehristmdamt. 

Csrftcf.  7*«  the  leard  Mordant, 

The  IBib  of  Jatraaric,  William  Lord  Somerset,  Earle  of  Wor* 

Ctfter,  began  bb  ionmey  towards  France,  to  tbe  ekrieteningaty* 
king's  daughter  there,  instead  of  the  Queenn's  mairaly  of  England, 
wrho  scot  with  him  a funt  of  gold#  for  that  purpose. 

Stow,  (^ucra  EUtalttk,  Anno,  157X 

Saint  Augusli  DC  was  resolute  in  points  of  cAKtfkantrt#  to  credlte 
Done,  bow  Godly  aud  learned  soeucr  he  were,  rnlcsse  be  coa- 
firnxNl  his  neatenre  by  the  Scriptures,  or  by  some  reason  oot 
coQtrarie  to  them. 

Hooker.  Eectaiattkeal  Polity,  book  11.  tee.  4. 

Bui  till  it  he  thus  Impror'd  and  built  upon,  tUl  thb  exertlcaC 
piece  of  pfailosopbr  be,  as  Clctneitt  saith  of  the  I’agan  school 
r«X«H^o^  S*a  Xf^^i  Iwptieed  by  that  llaptist,  cAmfiaiur'd  by 
the  addition  of  repentance,  till  the  thorns  that  are  now  to  Um 
flesh,  enter  to  the  pricking  and  wounding  of  Uie  heart. 

Hammond.  Sermon,  4. 

Rid.  a rertuous,  and  a ekrietlanAih*  conclnsioa 
To  pray  for  them  that  bare  done  scatb  lo  us. 

^aArpoirc.  Hiekard  III,  fol.  179. 

Bring  rapt  also  In  ^rite,  they  aayde  he  behelde  the  loyea  of 
faeauen,  and  surrowea  of  hell,  for  scant  were  there  three  in  the 
realm,  aayde  be,  that  liurd  rkrieHamiy. 

Grafton,  King  ^mIm,  fie  ttarteeiAk  yere. 

And  it  U very  irregtilar  and  unreasonable  to  measure  any  ae* 
tinu  by  a ruk  that  belongs  not  to  it,  to  try  the  exactneaa  of  tbe 
circle  the  square,  which  sluiuld  be  done  by  the  coropaas,  and 
in  Uk#  manner  to  judge  the  cAru/hiitncvs  of  an  action,  by  the  law 
of  natural  ivason,  which  can  only  be  judged  by  ita  cooformity 
with  the  laa*  of  Christ,  superiour  to  that  of  nature. 

Hammond.  Worke,  rol.  L fol.  210. 

Do  toll  turn  orer  that  charitable  and  irrefragable  discourse  of 
chAttianogmpliy ; let  vour  eyes  but  walk  orer  thas#  ample  lerri* 
lories  and  tai^  regions  which  in  most  parts  of  tlie  habitable 
world  (but  especially  to  Enropc,  Africa,  and  Asia)  profess  the 
blessed  nanie  of  Gmj  our  Redeemer,  and  look  to  be  uTcd  by 
hit  blood  : and  then  ask  your  heart  If  you  dare  cotertain  so  no* 
cbariuble  a thou^t  as  to  exclude  so  many  mlHums  of  weak,  but 
true  brilcTcra  out  of  the  church  below,  or  out  of  beareu  above. 

HalL  Ckrittian  Moderation,  book  U.  tec.  14. 

An  heir  nudefEdward  VI.]bring  now  happily  gireo  lo  the  realm, 
after  so  many  a long  year’s  expectation,  the  ekrirtening  was  per- 
formed with  the  greater  solemnity  j which,  ttooe  our  historiasw 
are  aileat  in,  1 shall  set  doam  at  length. 

Strype,  JIfemMrs.  Edward  FI.  Anno,  1537 . 

But  the  c4ri#rt«a  doctrine  dlifem  from  all  these  scbcin«  la 
these  particulars : 1.  It  proposes  notluof  like  a state  of  happmes* 
in  this  world,  ritber  In  the  goods  of  fortune  or  otherwise.  2.  It 
oflers  the  best  ai^uments  for  patience  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 
piness in  another.  3.  It  makes  oor  greatcat  happiness  here  to 
lie  in  dependeoce  of  God’s  pmrideuce  and  cooteotment  to  osir 
conditions.  StUUng/Uet,  Sermon,  10.  rol.  Ui« 

To  show  bow  laic  it  was  before  accesnity  gained  admittance 
in  the  church,  and  became  as  U were  ehrutianierd,  with  respect 
to  our  present  subject,!  inayobscrrc  that  Archbishop  .Anselm,  of 
the  rierenth  and  twclfUt  century,  yea  and  Alexander  Hales  of 
the  thirteenth,  were  yet  scrupnlou*  of  making  ose  of  the  t«an. 

Late.  Enquiry,  part  11.  ch,  u fol.  7. 

TlifK  short  aflictions,  as  the  apostle  speaks,  2 Car.  It.  10, 
which  arc  but  for  a momont,  will  work  for  tb^  a far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  olf  glory.  This  is.  In  some  measure, 
true  of  all  affliction#  and  sufferings  of  Cod's  sending,  that  are 
patiently  and  chrUUamty  borne. 

Sharp,  tTorkr,  Tol.  ri.  Mm.  li. 
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Some  l>ove  *re  rJA  liy  Virtli  berond  all  waaUt 
Belor'd  by  ancles,  and  kind  old  aunts  i 
Wlien  lime  come#  round,  a eAruhMt-t^  they  bear, 

And  one  day  makes  ibcxn  ricU  for  all  the  I'ear. 

Gay.  7i-/rt«.  book  b. 

. once  met  with  a pa^  of  Mr.  Baxter'e  under  a ekristmmfpyt. 
WTictbrror  no  lUe  pastrycook  had  made  use  of  it  throufb  ebaoee, 
or  wa^^ry,  for  the  defence  of  that  superstitious  riano,  I know 
not  $ but,  upon  the  perusal  of  it,  I conceiTtd  so  good  an  idea  of 
Um  author’s  piety,  wt  I bought  the  whole  book. 

SpecMaff  No>  B5. 

Joaepb  Addison  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1673,  at  Milstoo, 
of  which  hifl  father  Launeelot  Addison,  was  Uicn  rectw,  near 
Ambrosebury  in  Wiltshire,  and,  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
lire,  be  was  tkriMtmnt  the  same  day. 

Jokiuon,  Lift  »f  AiJiton, 

My  thoughts  no  eAritImiag  dinners  crost. 

No  chilciren  cry'd  for  butter’d  toast. 

WartoH.  The  PragrtU  »f  />iSCOMfr*ir. 

J am  persuaded  that  tedenUion,  so  far  from  being  an  attack 
upon  cArwriaai/jr,  bccuiaes  the  Iwat  and  surest  support  Ui at  pos> 
sibly  can  be  giren  to  it  Tl*e  ckritUaH  religion  itself  arose  with- 
out eslablisbment,  it  arose  cren  without  toleration  ; and  whilst 
Its  own  principles  were  not  tolerated.  It  conquered  all  the  powers 
of  darkness,  it  eonquered  all  the  powers  of  toe  world. 

Smrit.  Oh  a UiUfar  Ikt  Htlirf  »f  PrattMtaHt  Ihutntnt. 

A ekri*tiaHt  wit  U inolfcnsire  Uglit, 

A beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight  { 

Vif 'mus  io  sgr,  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 

Tls  always  artive  on  the  side  of  truth  { 

Temp’nincc  and  pence  insure  its  healthful  state, 

And  make  it  brightest  at  ita  Latest  date. 

Cavytr.  Cana^rtatian, 

A day  appears  to  hare  been  obwirved  from  the 
earliest  times  in  honour  of  our  Liord's  Nativity,  and  the 
jlpoilolical  r<ms/(firfions  (v.  13}  recognise  the  vulgar 
era  os  a tradUion  of  the  primitive  Church.  St.  Chry- 
sostom, in  his  Homily  on  th«  day  of  Satirity,  points  out 
the  fonmil  establishment  of  the  feast  on  Uic  *35th  of 
December,  and  its  separation  from  the  Epiphany, 
which  hitherto  had  been  celebrated  jointly  with  it, 
from  a belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  star  in  the 
East  and  the  birth  of  Christ  were  simultaneous.  This 
separation  took  place  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  325 ; but 
the  Armenians,  os  late  as  the  XllUh  century,  con- 
tinued to  unite  the  feasts. 

The  learned  are  much  divided  as  to  the  real  day  of 
the  Nativity.  It  has  been  fixed  at  the  Passover,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  (and  Usher  has  adopted  the 
last  opinion)  at  the  Feast  of  Expiation,  on  the  10th 
of  Tisri,  answering  to  the  close  of  our  September. 
Whichever  of  these  it  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  the 
“ shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,"  that  it  was  not  in 
the  very  heart  of  winter.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  in- 
genioosly  accounted  for  the  choice  of  the  85th  of  De- 
cember, the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  the 
Festival  of  the  Nativity  and  moat  others  were  ori- 
ginally fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year}  and  having 
been  so  arran^d  by  maUiematicians  at  pleasure,  were 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Christians  os  they  found 
them  in  their  Calendar,  (Prophecies  of  Daniel,  c.  U. 
part  1.)  It  can  little  matter,  however,  what  is  the 
precise  dayj  and  so  os  devotion  is  awakened  by  the 
solemn  appointment  of  any  time,  that  season,  be  it 
what  it  may,  answers  every  good  purpose  required. 

Nevertheless  the  observance  of  the  Festival  has  been 
ft  favourite  object  of  l^^^itanica^  and  Sectarian  rancour. 
Much  of  the  controversy  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  learned  Edward  Fisher's  Frost  of  Fecuis,  and  his 
utuneir  (0  rir/eca  Qu4rie$  ioitching  lAe  uu  and  o^r- 
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vaiioH  of  CkruimaM  annexed  to  his  Christian  Cateat.  CHRIST- 
There  is  a tract  also  by  Hammond  well  worth  at-  MAS. 
tention,  uccouAt  o/*  Mr.  Catedrfs  Trijflex  Di/i/ri6e 
conctming  ii’Kperitilicni,  tVUl  h'orship,  and  Christmas 
FestiwU.  To  these  may  be  added  Reoiling's  ChrUtiaas 
revived,  and  Robert  Watts’s  Lawfulnessand  right  manner 
of  keeping  Christmas. 

Polydore  Virgil  (de  Invent,  v.  2,)  has  observed  that 
the  English  were  remarkable  for  the  festivities  with 
which  they  distinguished  Chrlstma.<i.  Messrs.  Uourne 
and  Brand  f'vlg.)  have  made  large  collections 

on  this  subject.  When  the  devotions  of  the  eve  pre- 
ceding it  were  over,  and  night  hail  come  on,  it  was 
customary  to  light  candles  of  large  sixe,  nnd  to  lay 
upon  the  fire  a huge  log  called  a I'ule  Clog  or  Chrutmat 
block,  a custom  not  yet  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  north,  where  coal  is  frequently 
substituted  for  wood.  Cbandlrrs  at  this  season  used 
to  present  Christmas  candles  to  their  customers,  and 
bakers,  for  the  same  purpose,  made  images  of  paste, 
colled  Fu/e  Dough  or  I'u/e  Cakes,  which  probably  repre- 
sented the  Bambino.  Of  the  Casolk  wc  have  already 
spoken.  At  Court,  among  many  public  boilics,  and  in 
distinguished  families,  an  officer,  under  various  titles, 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ReveU.  Lcland 
speaking  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VII.  a.  d.  14fi9,  men- 
tions an  Abbot  of  Misrule,  who  was  created  for  this 

Iiurpose,  who  made  much  sport,  imd  did  right  well 
)is  office,  {Collect,  iii.  App.  256.)  In  Scollan'il  he  was 
termed  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  but  that  staid  and  huly- 
day-hnting  ]>cople  suppressed  the  office  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, A.  o.  1555,  (VV'orton,  Hist,  of  I^g.  Poetry,  L 
361,)  Stow  (-Sarcey  of  London,  “9»)  describes  the 
same  officer  as  Lord  of  Misrule  (by  which  title  he  is 
known  also  to  Holinshed,  Chron.  iii.  p.  1317,  nnd  is 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  other  writers)  and 
Master  of  <Werry  Disports,  who  belonged  not  only  to  the 
King's  bouse,  but  to  that  of  every  Nobleman  of  honour 
or  good  worship,  Were  he  spiritual  or  temporal.  The 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London  each  bad  their  Lord  of 
Misrule,  and  strove  without  quarrel  or  offence  which 
should  make  the  rarest  pastime.  His  sway  began  on 
AUhallow-eve,  and  continued  till  the  morrow  after 
Candlcmas-dny.  This  period  was  filled  up  by  fine 
and  subtil  disguising^,  masks  and  mummeries,  with 
playing  at  cards  for  counters,  naylcs,  and  points,  more 
for  pastime  than  fur  gnlnc."  Holinshed  (^x.  cif.) 
mentions  a gentleman  named  George  Ferrers,  **  a 
lawyer,  a poet,  and  an  historian,  who  supplied  the 
office  well  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edw.ird  \'I.,  and  who 
was  rewarded  by  the  young  King  with  princely  libe- 
rality." The  sort  of  sport,  however,  over  which  this 
mock  monarch  presided,  was  not  fiir  the  most  part 
of  a very  refined  nature,  and  probably  partook  some- 
what closely  of  the  bbertas  I>eceMi5ri  to  which  Poly- 
dore Virgil  (k>c.  cii.)  has  traced  it,  tst  el  illud  o5  iistlem 
ad  posteros  profcctum,  tfuamobrein  per  Domuiittt  na- 
talia  nostri  ministri  potestatem  in  Dominos  habeanl,  altfue 
UNUJ  eorum  DinniMus  creolNr,  eai  evNrri  domestUi  simul 
lasrivi  el  hilares  pareani,  utin  cum  ipsis  Dominis,  hoc  est 
patribus  familias.  A'i^uidrni  hanc  libertatem  srrri  apnd 
Romanos  Sattimalihus  habebtint.  (See  also  Scldeu's 
Table  Talk.)  The  following  are  some  of  the  pastimes : 
nming,  music,  jugglers  and  jack  puddings,  scrambling 
for  nuts  and  apples,  dancing,  the  hobby-horse,  hunt- 
ing owls  and  squirrels,  the  fuul  plough,  hot  cockles,  a 
stick  moving  on  a pivot  with  an  apple  at  one  end  and 
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CHRIST'  a can^lle  nt  the  otherj  «o  that  he  who  mUsed  his  bile 
MAS.  burned  his  nose,  blind-man’s-buff,  forfeits,  interludes, 
and  mock  jdays.  The  PuriUuis  rc|:ranled  these  diver- 
aiuDS,  which  appear  to  hu\e  offentled  more  against 
good  taste  than  against  muraltiy,  with  a holy  hurrur; 
and  .Slubl>es,  in  bis  jinafvmie  «/*  jibusfs,  bus  poured 
whole  vials  of  fiuiatical  wrath  upon  their  supporters  in 
the  country  villages.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  is  be- 
spattered with  much  foul  speech : be  is  " a graund 
ciiplain  of  mischiefe"  whose  buudtc  pipers  strike  up 
the  ihrvU’s  dance,”  and  sing  **  like  Devils  incamatoj 
his  followers  are  **  lemtatrial  furies,”  bedecked  with 
papers  of  **  baUderie,”  halhounds"  given  to  “ hea- 
thenish de^  ilrie,”  and  nil  who  04itnirc  them  are  no 
better  than  “ funU*.tical  fools.” 

The  Inns  of  Court  were  much  distinguished  for 
their  lavish  expenditure  on  these  celcbratiuns.  and 
their  Lord  of  Misrule  Wiis  soutetimes  tenued  the 
Chr'utmas  /Voice  or  of  Cbr'utmas.  A record  of 
some  of  these  revelries  nmy  bo  found  in  Diigdale's 
Origiae*  jNi/icta/»,  1.50,  where  a grand  ('hristinos  kept 
at  (he  Inner  Temple,  in  15^12,  the  4th  of  Elizabeth,  is 
eurimisly  described.  At  this  feast  Dudley,  aAerwards 
Earl  of  J^eicester,  preshled. 

The  general  form  oftheGmod  Chrislmasses,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  Accouipts  of  the  IJousc,  and  given 
also  by  Dugdule  (loe.  I't/.)  exhibits  some  curious  jiarti- 
culars.  On  Christmas-eve  was  a banquet  in  the  hall, 
at  w hich  three  Ma.>Htcrs  of  the  Revels  were  present. 
The  anciente^t  of  these  aAer  dinner  and  sup]Mir  was 
to  sing  a Carol,  and  to  commend  other  gentlemen  to 
sing  with  him.  On  each  of  the  twelve  nights  before 
and  after  supper  were  revels  and  dancing;  and  the 
breakfasts  on  the  following  mornings,  were  sufficiently 
substantial.  They  conaisted  of  brawn,  mustard,  and 
Malm.scy.  The  courses  were  all  served  with  music, 
but  the  day  of  the  Nativity  itself  was  undisliiiguisbcd 
by  any  solemnity  above  the  others.  On  St.  Stephen's 
day  after  the  first  eourse,  the  Constable  Marshall 
came  into  the  hall  armed  cvp-d-pte,  and  after  three 
curtesies  knelt  down  before  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
in  an  oration  of  u quarter  of  an  hour’s  length  tendered 
his  service.  Then  entcreil  for  the  same  purpose  the 
Maater  of  the  Game  and  the  Ranger  of  the  Forest, 
blowing  on  horns  three  blasts  of  venery.  After  these 
was  an  entry  which  singularly  marks  the  rudeness  of 
the  times  ; **  A huntsman  cometh  into  the  ball  with  a 
fox  and  a purse-nct  w-ith  a cat,  both  bound  at  the 
end  of  a staff,  and  with  them  nine  or  ten  couple  of 
hounds,  with  the  blowing  of  bunting  horns.  And  the 
fox  and  the  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon  and  killed 
beneath  the  lire.”  The  Common  bergeant  then  de- 
livered a plausible  speech”  on  the  necessity  of  the 
Christmas  officers,  in  which  be  was  followed  by  the 
King’s  Sergeant  nt  Law,  till  the  Lord  Chancellor  de- 
sired a respite  of  farther  odvice.  Supper  ended,  the 
Constable  Marshall  summoned  his  Court  to  dance. 
The  style  and  title  of  aff  bis  Nobles  is  little  fitted 
to  the  refinement  of  modem  ears ; but  wc  may  sub- 
join a few  as  specimens  of  that  which  passed  for  wit 
with  no  less  men  than  Coke  and  Crewe.  We  read  of 
**  *f**»cis  Flatterer,  of  :fbbBlr#i)ur«t,  in  the  County 
of  Sir  Randle  Kackabite,  of  iUical 

ftall,  m the  Co^  of  )SUkr|tU,  and  of  Sir  Morgan 
Mumchance,offl^^akwp,  in  the  County  of 
ffflnptrp.  For  these  sports  on  New  year’s  night,  oa 
which  a play  and  mask  also  were  coacted,  the  hall 


was  furnished  with  scnffulds  for  the  lathes.  Lincoln’s  CURI-ST- 
liiii  wus  Bomewlial  jealous  of  this  splendour  in  its 
riial.  In  one  of  the  Registers  of  that  Society  (vol.  v. 
p.  a,  b.)  is  the  following  order  mnde,  November  27, 

22  Henry  \ III.  “ Vt  is  agreed  tluU  if  the  two  Temples 
do  kepe  Chryateinos,  then  Chryttemas  to  be  kept 
here  j and  to  know  this,  the  Stewanl  of  the  House  ys 
commanded  to  get  kiu^wledg,  luid  to  advertise  my 
Master  by  the  next  day  at  night.”  Of  the  licence  which 
wa.s  aJloweil,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  un 
ortler  matle  in  Gray's  luu  still  later,  November,  28 
Elixabetli.  By  this,  any  gentleman  of  the  house  who  at 
Christmas  time  sliould  break  open  any  cliomber,  or 
disortlerly  abu'se  or  molest  uny  fellow  or  officer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  house,  was  to  be  expelled  for  his 
nttiick  U it  were  a fellow,  and  put  out  ot  commons  if 
it  were  an  officer,  {Hfg.  p.  187,  a.)  'rhis  last  Society, 

Gray’s  Inn,  was  by  no  means  behind  its  brethren  ; ami 
the  fullest  account  gii'cn  of  any  revets  will  be  found 
in  the  two  parts  of  Gesia  Cruyort/wi,  printed  in  the 
•ccoiid  volume  of  Nichols's  I'l  ognts^  of  Quettt  Eliia-^ 
beik.  In  151)4,  Mr.  Henry  llolmes  was  installed 
Mtmarch  of  the  Reason  by  the  following  titles,  Prince  of 
Purpoole,  Archduke  of  ^tnpulea  and  Bcrnardia,  Duke 
of  High  and  Ncibcr  Holborn,  Marquis  of  St.  Giles 
and  Totlenhani,  Count  IVlalinc  of  Bloomsbury  and 
ClerkonweU,  Great  Lord  of  the  Cantons  of  Islington, 
KcntishTuwn,  Paddington,  and  Knigbtsbridge,  Knight 
of  the  Most  llcmical  Order  of  the  Helmet  and  So- 
vereign of  the  Soil.  Mr.  Holmes  was  a Norfolk 
f eulleman  who  was  thought  to  b«  accomplished  with 
all  good  ports,  fit  for  so  great  a diguily,  aud  wus  also 
a very  proper  man  in  personage,  and  very  active  tii 
dancing  aud  revelling.”  There  w as  a second  Henry 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Grayaund  Purpuleu, 
and  by  this  style  appears  among  the  subscribers  to 
Miushcw*'s  Dictionary,  1617.  The  sports  over  which 
be  presided  were  more  calculated  to  jileose  masculine 
ears  than  those  of  the  V irgin  Queen,  and  would  now 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  lowest  bruihcls  of  his 
dominions  in  ClerkcnwcU  or  St,  Giles. 

Archdeacon  Nores  (67osf.  ad  v.  ChrUimas  Pri/uxs} 
has  pointed  out  another  curious  narration  of  Christmas 
Revels,  to  be  found  in  iVisceffaaea  jlntiqua  Anglicma, 
published  from  an  original  manuscript  lu  St.  John’s 
Colleg^e,  Oxford,  and  yet  another  U given  in  Gerard 
Leigh  s Accidence  of  «/mioiy,  1 19 

T*he  dishes  most  in  vogue  were  formerly  for  break- 
fast and  supper  on  Christmas-eve;  a boar's  head 
stuck  with  rosemary,  with  an  apple  or  .vn  orange  iu 
the  mouth,  plum  porridge,  and  minced  pies.  Eating 
the  latter  was  a test  of  orthodoxy,  as  the  Puritans 
conceived  it  to  be  an  abomination : they  were  origiaally 
made  long,  in  imitation  of  the  cratch  or  manger  in 
which  our  Lord  was  laid,  (Setden’s  Table  Talk.)  The 
houses  and  churches  were  tlresscd  with  evergreens, 
and  the  former  especially  with  uiisleloe,  a custom  pro- 
bably as  old  as  the  Druidicol  worship.  Fosbrooke,  in 
his  Eniycloptniia  vf  AMtviuUieM)  587,  S(>caking  of  various 
local  customs,  roentious  tluit  the  sellouts  at  Ham- 
burgh bod  a carp  for  sujiper  on  ChriMmos-eve ; and 
Waldron  in  his  Drsertpritm  of  Iht  hie cf  Man,  99,nraomg 
many  other  carious  particulars,  relates  that  at  this  sea- 
son parties  sate  up  all  night,  went  to  church  at  twelve, 
and  after  service  hunted  and  kilted  u wren,  which 
they  carried  on  a bier  to  church,  and  there  buried  with 
dirges  and  whimsical  solcmuity. 
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nfRIJn*-  The  Cnm*TMA«  liox  ’wm  money  g^iiliered  in  a Box 
Mas  UOX  jq  provide  ntasfrt  at  this  festive  season  ; and  servants, 
unnlile  to  dcfmy  them,  were  allowed 

TIAN-  the  priWlcge  of  collecting  from  the  bounty  of  others. 

SANI>.  The  custom  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  Kumaa 
PagnnaUa. 

C'liaisT  Caoss,  pronounced  Cru-cros,  Fr.  rrotr  de 
par  le  Dieu,  was  the  name  given  to  n child’s  alphabet, 
cither  because  a Cross  was  prefixed  to  it,  or  l^cause 
the  alphabet,  by  way  of  a charm,  was  sometimes 
written  in  the  form  of  n Cross. 

CHUIhTiANIA,  u City  of  Norway,  which  is  the 
seat  of  (iovernment,  ami  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
the  Capital  of  that  extensive  country,  though  Bergen 
possesses  a much  greater  population,  and  is  usually 
allowed  the  tuctropoiilan  honour.  Christiania  is  situ- 
ated in  a fertile  valley,  at  the  bend  of  a gulf  which 
penetrates  the  country  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty 
miles.  It  derived  its  name  from  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  it  was  founded  in  after  the  old 

town  of  O^wlo,  which  covered  n part  of  its  site,  was 
destroyed  by  Are.  It  is  the  See  of  a Bishop,  who  is  the 
Metro]>olitaa  of  Norway.  The  best  part  of  tlie  town 
is  called  the  Quartalc,  This  is  situated  close  to  the 
harbour,  and  is  the  quarter  in  w'hich  the  merchants, 
and  all  the  other  principal  inhabitants  reside.  The 
harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade  extensive  f the  last  is 
increased  by  the  grent'annual  fair  holdcn  in  January, 
and  exliibUs  an  incongruous  assemblage  of  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  imjHirts 
and  exports  of  this  place  arc  similar  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  except  alum  and  vitriol,  which 
are  better  here  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  coa.st. 
The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  those 
belonging  to  the  IJnivcrsiiy  (created  in  181?,)  the 
Military-school,  the  two  Theatres,  and  the  Prison. 
The  population  is  al>out  1»<XX)  j the  latitude  55'  N. 
and  the  longitude  10'^  4{/  E. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  a Government  and  Bishopric 
of  Norway,  occupying  the  south-west  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Christiania,  on 
the  north  by  Bergen,  on  the  west  by  the  North  Sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Scagermk.  The  population 
of  this  division  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  1S4.000, 
-who  arc  spread  over  a space  of  14,800  square  miles. 
Though  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  enuntr}',  the  corn  produced  is  not  adequate  to 
its  consumption  *,  and  grain  is,  therefore,  one  of  its 
chief  imports.  The  principal  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants is  in  the  fisheries  and  cutting  trees.  Tim- 
ber forms  the  chief  article  of  their  exports,  and  upon 
it  they  in  a great  measure  depend  for  support. 

The  Capital  of  this  Government  is  also  Cikistum- 
$xXD,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  ofipositc 
some  islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Flckkcroen. 
It  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1641, 
with  an  intent  of  making  it  the  principal  station  of  his 
Navy.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  forming 
brood  and  straight  streets,  which  are  rendered  very 
long  by  the  extensive  gardens  by  which  most  of  the 
hows  are  separated.  Christiansond  is  considered  as 
the  fourth  town  in  the  Kingdom.  It  contains  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  a sandy  plain  close  to 
the  sea.  Ita  harbour  is  one  of  the  b«t  in  Norway, 
and  the  vessels  lie  very  near  the  doors  of  the  ware- 
houses. The  principal  building  is  the  Cathedral.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  Biah(q>  of  the  Diocese, 


and  the  Governor  of  the  Province.  Though  the  In-  ClflUS- 
habitants  derive  some  support  from  the  tmde  in  tim-  Tian. 
ber,  they  chicHy  dej«?ntl  upon  ship-building,  especially  ®AND. 
the  repair  of  vessels,  which  the  storms  of  the  Cattegat  CHRIfrT- 
oblige  to  put  in  there  to  refit.  Tlie  road  or  channel  MAS 
which  separates  the  island  of  Flckkcroen  from  the  HAR- 
tnain  land,  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  foi  BOUR. 
several  miles  in  extent,  and  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms 
water.  There  was  formerly  a fort  upon  this  Island 
designed  f<it  the  defence  of  the  harbour  | but  when 
the  English  had  Uikcn  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenh^igen, 
in  1807,  they  proceeded  to  Christiansond,  to  capture 
the  two  remaining  ships  of  war  that  lay  in  that  har- 
bour. On  this  occasion  they  seised  upon  Flckkeroen, 
and  blew  up  the  f(»rtiflcatiuns,  which  do  not  ajipear  to 
have  been  since  rcpaircii.  Christiansond  is  about 
miles  nearly  north-west  of  Copenhagen  ) its  latitude 
is  SH**  8'  N.  and  longitude  S'®  3'  E. 

CHKI.STlANS-OE,or  Ert-Holm,  agroup  of  Islands 
in  the  Baltic  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
situated  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Bornholm. 

This  group  conUiins  four  Islands,  but  only  tw'o  of 
them,  viz.  Christians-Oe,  the  largest,  and  Fredcricks- 
bolm  arc  inhabited.  A harlwur  between  these  Islands 
affords  shelter,  with  good  anchorage  for  forty  or 
fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels.  They  are  small  and 
rocky,  and  the  W'hole  number  of  their  inliabilonts  does 
not  exceed  500.  A light-house  u|H>n  one  of  them  is 
elevated  about  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  the  scai 
and  pilots  are  always  in  readiness  to  navignle  ships, 
which  often  touch  lierc  in  their  passage  to  the  Baltic. 

Batteries  and  towers  have  been  erected  for  the  de- 
fence of  these  Islands,  which  if  well  garrisunctl  are 
^pahle  of  making  a consiclerablc  resistance.  The 
whole  group  is  almost  surrounded  by  rocks  and  sand- 
banks, which  renders  the  navigation  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  latitude 
of  the  light-house  is  about  55'^  13'  N.  and  longitude 
14=4rK 

CHRI8TIANSTADT,  a Province  of  Sweden  com- 
prising the  northern  part  of  Jicania,  spreading  over  a 
space  of  abont  ?370  square  mile*),  and  peopled  by 
abont  190.000  individuals.  It  is  hounded  by  Hallond, 
Kronolwrg.arnl  Blekingen  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
the  Baltic  on  the  south,  and  the  t'attegat  on  the  west.  ' 

This  district  dries  not  differ  siifticiently  friim  the  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  to  merit  particular  description. 

The  chief  Town  is  also  called  Cbristianstadt,  and 
stands  near  the  sea  on  a marshy  plain  on  the  banka 
of  the  Hetgea,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  Ahus, 
about  ten  miles  below  the  town.  It  is  the  union  of 
this  river  with  the  sea,  which  forms  the  harbour  of 
Christianstadt.  the  other  part  of  the  river  being  only 
navigable  fur  boats.  Christianstadt,  therefore,  parti- 
cipates but  slightly  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

It  contains  abont  9800  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
sixty-five  miles  nearly  north-east  of  Copenhagen,  in 
latitmle!»6  1'  N.  and  longitude  14®  9^  £. 

C HRI.STMAS  HARBOUR,  a Bay  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Kerguelen’s  Land,  and  so  called  by  Captain 
Cook,  from  hts  having  anchored  there  on  the  95th  of 
December,  1776-  H appears,  however,  to  have  been 
visited  by  the  French  three  or  four  years  earlier. 

Fresh  water  was  plentiful;  and  b«>th  birds  and  seals 
so  numerous,  and  (he  latter  manifested  so  little  fear 
of  man,  that  the  sailors  killed  os  many  as  they  pleased, 
or  were  requisite  for  supplying  oil  fur  the  ship's 
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CIIBIST*  lamps,  and  other  purposes.  Not  the  least  sign  of  any 
MAS  tree  or  shrub,  howo'er,  was  discovered,  and  very 
little  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The  latitude  of  this 

BWfL  Bay  is  48^41' S.  and  longitude  69®  4'E. 

CHRI8-  CiiRiBTUAN  Island,  an  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
TUPHERS  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  S4th  of  De* 
cember,  1777.  Like  most  other  islands  in  these 
seas  it  is  encompassed  by  a reef  of  coral  rocks,  which 
stretch  to  a short  distance  from  the  const.  I'here  is 
also  a bank  of  fine  sand  beyond  this  reef  on  the  west 
side,  which  extends  about  a mile  Into  the  sea,  and 
affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  in  any  depth  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  fathoms.  l*he  Island  was  estimated 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  lies 
in  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  about  the 
158th  of  west  longitude ; but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  examined  by  the  celebrated  navigator 
by  whom  it  was  discovered. 

CuKiSTMAs  Sou.SD,  a Bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  by  whom 
it  was  visited  in  IX*cember,  1774.  Th\»  Boy  presents 
good  anchorage  and  a supply  of  fresh  water,  though, 
from  its  situation,  it  can  seldom  be  reported  to.  'J'hc 
refreshments,  however,  to  be  obtained  there  arc  but 
scanty,  and  consist  princi|>alty  of  wild  fowl,  as  geese, 
ducks,  sea-]>ies,  shags,  and  a particular  kind  of  gull, 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Port-Egmon 
hen.  The  geese  arc  much  smaller  than  the  English 
geese  but  arc  very  good,  and  the  wings  of  the  ducks 
arc  so  short  that  they  cannot  fly,  but  run  with  great 
swiftness  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Muscles  were 
obtained  In  great  abundance,  and  celery  was  found  on 
some  of  the  low  islets,  where  the  natives  have  their 
habitations.  The  inhabitants  arc  the  same  which 
Bougainville  called  Pecharfti,  from  their  frequent  re- 
petition of  a word  of  this  sound.  Cook  describes 
them  as  a little,  ugly,  half-starved,  beardless  race, 
and  he  did  not  see  a single  tall  person  among  them. 
Though  living  In  so  severe  a climate,  they  were  almost 
naked,  as  some  of  them  had  only  a single  scol-skin, 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  their  shoulders, 
while  all  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies  were  com- 
pletely naked.  Others  sewed  two  or  three  of  these 
skins  together,  and  made  a kind  of  mantle  of  them, 
which  reached  to  the  knees.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  dress  of  the  women  and  that  of  the  men 
was  an  additional  piece  of  seol’Skin,  which  formed  a 
scanty  covering  for  a part  of  the  front.  The  children 
are  quite  naked,  and  ore  thus  early  inured  to  cohl  and 
hardship,  which  more  fully  qualifies  them  to  endure 
the  suCTerings  in  after  life.  The  natives  had  bows, 
arrows,  and  darts,  or  mlhcr  n species  of  harpoons 
made  of  bone  and  fixed  to  a slick,  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  kill  fish  and  seals.  Their  canoes 
were  m^c  of  bark,  and  each  generally  contained  a 
fire,  close  to  which  the  possessors  huddled.  Our 
navigators  considered  these  peojde  as  among  the  most 
wretched  of  human  beings,  os  they  were  exposed  to 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  on  the  globe,  and 
yet  were  destitute  of  sufficient  sagacity  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  means  within  their  jiower  of  render- 
ing life  supportable.  The  latitude  ot  the  entrance  of 
this U,  about  65*  27*  S.  and  its  longitude  70® 

CHRISTOPHER’S,  ST.,  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands  included  among  the  group  generally  styled 
the  Caribbees,  and  by  navigators  the  Leeward  Islands. 


St.  Christophers,  vulgo,  St.  Kitts,  was  discovered  by  CHRIS- 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyo«,  who  gave  it  his  own  ® 

Christian  name.  It  was  not,  however,  settled  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  became  the  first  British  settlement  CHRO- 
in  the  West  Indies  in  1623.  Until  the  end  of  the  MATIC. 
XVlIth  century  it  was  a source  of  contention  between  v— 
the  English  and  French,  and  it  originated  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  these  nations  In  1690.  It 
W'as  taken  by  the  French  in  1782  i but  at  the  peace  of 
the  succeeding  year  was  restored  to  England,  under 
whose  Government  it  has  since  continued.  It  w'ns 
from  St.  Christopher’s  that  were  exjielled  those  persons 
who  were  so  notoriously  distingui.Ahed  os  the  Buccan- 
neers.  llic  wanton  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  towards 
these  people,  in  the  first  instance,  drove  them  to  take 
ample  vengeance  hy  a war  of  piracy  signally  destruc- 
tive to  the  Spanish  Settlements. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  consists  of  many  rugged 
precipices  and  barren  mountains.  Mount  Misery,  the 
loftiest  summit,  rises  371 1 feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  evidently  an  extinguished  volcano.  Near  the 
shore  the  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  extremely  fertile. 

No  part  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  sugnr.  Particular  spots  have  been 
known  to  yield  five  hogsheads  of  sixteen  hundred- 
weight each  to  the  acre,  and  a whole  plantation  has 
produced  four  hogsheads  to  the  acre.  Of  the  43,726 
acres  which  this  Island  contains,  17,000  are  devoted  to 
sugar,  4000  to  pasturage,  and  perhaps  2000  or  3000  to 
cotton,  indigo,  and  provisions  | the  rest  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  BASSBraKaa,  the  Capital,  is  on  the  south- 
west coast.  It  contains  600  bouses,  and  is  defended 
by  three  batteries.  The  slave  population  of  the  whole 
Island,  according  to  the  last  Official  Registry  (1820) 
was  19,817- 

CHllOMATICK,  adj.  Gr.  colour.  Applied 

in  Painting,  and  also  in  Music.  Boethius  calls— c/irowa 
’-’flfjiones  et  quasi  mmuritionts  rori*  in  contu,  qui  inde 
chromalicus  dicituTt  q.  d.  cuhratus.  (See  Vossius.) 

For  Dcrcr  yrt  to  tins  dsy  did  the  trsfredy  nsr  cAnmA/ici  moslc 
nor  rhyme,  wbcreiu  the  nthem  or  Inte,  which  by  muy  ai^es  U 
more  ^ieot  than  the  traj^edy,  ased  it  even  from  the  very  be- 
pnntng.  Aod  erldeat  It  is  that  eArvma  U of  ^atrr  antiqmty 
than  U harmony.  /IvilamJ.  PlHt4P‘ch,  fol.  1022. 

But  by  the  way  repeated  the  oh*honea 
Of  his  iriid  Irish  and  rkrtmuaicA  tonea. 

liutltr,  PruiA^ue  to  lAe  (^urtA  of  ^Irragon. 

I am  DOW  come,  tboufli  with  the  omission  of  many  likencaies, 
to  the  third  part  of  paiaUng,  whkb  is  colled  the  ckromatu  or 
colon  rinf. 

/>ry(frit.  Prrf.  to  Parallel  iefireen  Pottry  and  PaiHltHg. 

Chbomatic,  In  Music,  one  of  the  three  ancient 
gcncru}  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic. 

The  word  Cbromotic  has  been  adopted  in  Music, 
because  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  designating 
this  genus  by  characters  of  various  colours ; or,  as 
others  say,  because  the  Chromatic  genus  b a mean 
between  the  other  two,  as  colour  is  a mean  between 
black  and  white  j or,  lastly,  because  the  Chromatic 
genus,  by  its  semitones,  varies  mid  embellishes  the 
Diatonic,  thus  producing  an  effect  similar  to  that  of 
colours  in  Painting. 

In  modern  Music,  the  word  Chromatic  simply 
means  a succession  of  semitones,  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

Caromafic  ■Semifoae  is  that  interval  which  is  found 
between  any  given  note,  and  that  same  note  raised  by  a 
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'CHRO>  sharp,  or  lowered  by  a flat.  Thus  the  intervals  from 
MatiC.  g to  G , and  from  A to  A Chromatic  seml- 
CHRO-  tones. 

MIUM.  Chrtmalie  Scalt  u that  scale  which  is  produced  hy 
diridin^  tone  into  its  two  component  semi'tones. 

Chromatic  Modulation  occurs  when  the  several  ports, 
which  compose  the  harmony,  move  by  descending 
semitones.  'iThis  is  formed  by  addingthe  minor  seventh 
and  flat  ninth  to  the  triad  of  the  dominant,  and  then 
employing  the  first,  or  any  other  inversion  of  the 
harmony  > but  it  is  sparingly  used,  even  by  the 
greatest  composers,  on  account  of  its  harshness. 

CHROMli),  from  the  Greek  xp^f****  ® fi^h  men* 
tloned  in  the  Ualieuticon  of  Ovid,  and  which  niny 
(a&xvii.  54,)  concludes,  as  it  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  water,  U found  only  in  the  Buxine.  Both 
these  authors  state  that  the  Chromis  builds  a nest  in 
the  water.  The  Ualieuticon,  as  edited  by  Pitheus,  is 
probably  spurious.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Chromis 
are  as  follow : 

jttjme  imiiHMiiiit  Chnmit  oMnVo  titismna  tntfu 
^tjye  fftnam  dmkti  niJot  isrt/«/«  tni  iffuto#. 

In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  LabroJdet,  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pucoi. 
Cuv. 

General  character.  Lips  double  and  fleshy inter- 
maxillary  bones  very  long } dorsal  flns  single,  and 
with  filaments,  as  have  also  often  the  ventral ) teeth 
in  tnfts,  in  the  jaws  and  palates  no  molar  teeth. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  Labri,  from 
which  it  is  principally  taken,  in  not  having  the  teeth 
conical  and  disposed  in  a single  row  in  the  jaws,  and 
■ in  not  having  molar  teeth ; oy  which  latter  circum- 
stance it  is  also  distinguished  from  the  Spari. 

C Mediirrranea,  Cuv.  j Sparu$  Chromu,  Lin.  j Co- 
Mtagnole  of  the  Tuscans.  The  cobur  of  this  fish  is 
dark  chestnut,  from  whence  it  derives  Us  name  ; it  is 
caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Genoa. 

C Nilotica,  Cnv.  i Labrvs  yiloticut,  Lin. ; BoUi  of 
the  Egyptians.  About  twenty-aix  inches  in  length, 
and  considered  one  of  the  best  edible  fish  in  Egypt} 
its  general  colour  whitish,  the  fins  of  a dusky  grey; 
back  striped  transversely  with  black } iris  golden.  It 
is  caught  in  the  Nile. 

C.  Saxntilis,  Cuv. j Sparvi  Saxatilu,  Lin.}  TWolo- 
eanthc  Ciiier,  Lacep.  j Striped  Bau  of  New  York. 
General  colour  silvery,  marked  with  longitudinal 
dusky  bands,  and  a black  ring  before  the  dorsal  fin  } 
the  scales  marked  with  stric  or  rays  terminating  in 
little  processes  like  eyelashes. 

The  remaining  species  are  the 

C.  Panctatiu,  Cuv. } Labrut  Punctalut,  Bl. 

C.  Ftlamentotus,  Cuv. ; Labrut  Filanentosut,  Lacep. 

C.  QuimUebn  Aculeatus,  Cuv.}  Labrut  Quindecim 
AcuUatut,  Lacep. 

C.  Suriaoputfiutf , Cuv. ; Sparus  Surinamensit,  Bl. 

C Suratensii,  Cuv.  j Chatodon  Suraientis,  Bl. 

See  Cuvier,  Rkgnc  Animal}  Lacepede,  Ifutoire  det 
Poittont. 

CHROMIUM,  a Metal  which  occurs  in  nature,  in 
the  state  of  either  an  oxide  or  an  acid.  The  oxide 
imparts  a green  colour  to  several  minerals,  among 
which  is  me  precious  emerald.  The  acid  is  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  common  ruby,  and  probably 
of  other  minerals  which  resemble  the  ruby  in  hue. 
The  oxide  is  an  ingredient  of  meteoric  stones,  and  has 
been  lately  found  to  exist  very  generally  in  rain  water 

TOL.  XIX. 


CHRONICAL,  Gr.  xpdvo^,  time ; Fr.  chronique ; CHRO- 
temporory,  or  returning  at  a certain  time.  KICAL. 

Tbe  like  mUtake  tkere  b io  a tm4it»oQ  of  our  dayet ; men  coa-  CHRO- 
eeirluf  a peculiar  danger  in  the  bftruuting  dajrca  of  May,  aet  out  NICLE. 
as  a fatal  period  ioio coDiumpituna  aud  ckromcel diseases.  ^ 

Sir  7%«wm»  ISrovn,  book  hr.  eb.  xU.  ' ^ ~ • 

I Ibooflit  to  hare  presented  you  with  some  of  aiy  medicated 
bread  by  the  return  of  Thomas  Egerton,  wbkh  1 made  with  scurry 
ffrass,  sagr,  or  any  other  herb,  and  find  it  very  useful,  and  a good 
way  to  prereot  and  cure  divers  of  the  ekromcat  dUcases,  that  axe 
commoD  in  this  orer^humid  island. 

JUyfe.  letter  t»  Mr. , Jttniuny  29/*,  \ GC7. 

It  was  a principle  amonjr  tbe  anelenta,  that  acute  diKxsea  are 
from  hraren,  and  cAromcnl  from  ourselves. 

rit  Bamhier,  No.  85. 

These  r*roM»c  passions,  wliile  from  real  woes 
They  rise,  and  yet  without  tbe  body's  fault 
Infest  the  soul,  admit  one  only  cure  j 
Oirrrsion,  burry  and  a restlcas  litie. 

.rtmutr^mg.  The  Art  pf  Prt*ervi»g  Ilratik,  book  Ir. 

CHRO^ICIjE,  r.  ^ Also  from  the  Gr. 

Chko‘'niclb,  n.  [time.  “Fr.  chruNiquet:  general 
Cuko'mcleb,  ?or  yearly  relations  of  the  chief 
CsBo‘'NicLt8T.  J matters,  acted  or  happening  in 
a country.*’  Cotgravc. 

To  chronicle,  is — to  arrange,  to  narrate  events  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  in  the  order  of  time. 

And  If  a rclhor  eouJe  faire  endite. 

He  in  a ckrottiefe  might  it  sanity  write. 

CkmHerr.  7‘*e  .V«Mrv /Veer/ri  Tatr,v.  1511-f. 

Ah,  taynt  Mary,  sir,  quod  I,  bowc  ymir  wordes  be  to  me  right 
agreable,  for  it  hath  done  me  great  pleasure,  all  that  civer  ye  baue 
abewed  me,  wbicbe  ahall  not  be  lostr.  for  it  shall  be  puUe  in  re- 
mebraunce  and  cromfcM,  if  God  wyll  srndc  me  the  grace  to 
retoorae  to  the  towne  of  Valencroes,  where  I was  borne. 

FrPiPtmrt,  CrpKfete,  rot.  U.  (h.  xzr. 

Yet  sorely  this  wUhouten  bragfre  or  boast. 

Our  English  bloudea  did  there  full  many  a dedc. 

Which  may  be  ckmucUd  in  etsrry  rosste. 

(iwpifnp.  The  FruiUt  pf  Werrt. 

On  the  other  part,  the  eommon  opinion  of  onr  rkrtmitU  writers 
il,  that  the  rbiefe  gouemenvent  remained  ever  with  the  Britaios. 

itplintked.  Hutprit  »f  England,  book  uL  cb.  xvU. 

So.  UuHigb  the  end  of  war  be  nncertain,  yet  this  ootwithstanil- 
Ing  is  moat  certain,  that  if  il  be  Iby  chance  to  ronquer,  tlila 
benefit  abalt  tbou  reap  of  thy  goodly  conquest,  U>  be  rire^cM 
the  plague  and  destroyer  of  the  countr}'. 

Sir  Tkt/m<u  yprth,  fol.  199. 

England  hath  ba/l  alate  some  terrible  examples  of  God’s  wrmtk, 
in  sudden  and  strange  dealUa  of  xurh  as  join  field  to  field,  and 
bouse  to  house.  Great  pity  they  were  not  c4r«MiWrd,  to  the  terror 
of  others. 

Ueraard  Gilpin.  fenyMM  *<^rr /Ac  A'iw^.  Anup,\ttSZ,  InStrfft, 

Whose  ckrpmich  thus  writ,  The  man  was  noble 
Rut  with  bis  last  attempt,  be  grip'd  It  out  i 
J>esiroy’d  his  country,  aad  his  name  retnaines 
To  th'insning  Age  abborr’d. 

Skshtpeere.  Coriefejura,  foL  28 
A chrpniclrr  should  well  in  diurrs  tongues  be  srene, 

And  eke  in  alt  the  arts  he  ought  to  baue  a sight, 

\Yherebr  he  might  tbe  truth  of  diuert  actions  deeme. 

And  botb  supplie  the  wonts,  correct  that  U not  right . 

He  shonld  haiic  cloqiienee,  and  full  and  fitly  write, 

Not  mangle  stories,  soatebing  here  and  there  : 

Nor  glosc  to  make  a rolomc  great  appeare. 

He  should  be  of  such  coualeDance  and  wit, 

As  sbonld  give  witaesse  to  tbe  histories  be  writes  } 

He  sbonld  be  able  well  bU  reasons  so  to  knit. 

As  should  cootinne  well  tbe  matter  he  recites  : 

He  should  not  praise,  dispraise^  for  fauour  or  dcspilcs, 

Bat  should  so  place  each  thing  in  order  due 
As  might  approtw  tbe  stories  to  be  true. 

Mirrpttr  far  Mngu/re/et,  fol.  468. 
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Kath.  AftCT  my  dfath,  1 TH»hrw»olh<rhcrtld, 

No  oUw*r  Mpmker  of  my  Htiitif  ncttons 
To  k^p«  «iiw  honor  from  cornipUoo, 

Bui  snrb  m hnn«»l  thrtnitter  u Crmowrll. 

ShnkMjttmre.  Hmry  Vllt.  foL  ^5 
All  which  noted  by  bia  ckn9ucU»tt  vu  strait  irriUen  to  the 
Duke,  that  with  much  deairr  eapeclrd  it. 

ShtUon.  /^M  <ji«(jvrc,  rol.  W.  p.  31. 


TTicy  raiwte  ready  to  walk  the  round ; the  atewnrd.  the  secre* 
tarv',  Mil  carver  went  with  him,  and  the  cArono(i/)rAar,  that  vraa 
careful  to  keep  the  ivfUtcr  of  hi*  actiona,  toyvtber  with  conaU* 
bleaanil  uoUries.  Id,  Ji.  Tul.  Ir.  p.57. 


**  Old  ekremUte,”  hc  mM,  •*  amnojc  the  reat. 

You  miftht  liave  nam'd  Alcidea  at  the  least : 
la  he  nut  worth  your  praiae  ?"  the  PylUn  More 
Sigh'd  cr’e  he  apoke ; tlieo  made  thla  proud  defence. 

ffrydm,  Tr*HsImfi»mM.  Onii.  3Jrt. 

Bnt  tlioiich  thla  moral  be  Incideottv  enforced,  Shakapeare  has 
safTcred  theVirtue  of  Cordelia  to  perUh  in  a juat  rauae,  contrary 
to  the  uattirai  ideaa  of  Jaaticc.  to  the  b<»pe  of  the  reader,  ud, 
what  la  yet  more  straiurc,  to  the  faith  of  cKnmicU*. 

J^kunn,  cm  Sktikiptnrt  $ PUnf*.  Ktmf  t.^ear. 


CHRfVNTKlRAM,  n. 

C H RO^K' AORA  If  MAT  tCAL, 

CnRo'voCRAMMATiaT, 

Ca  ro'kocrarii  rr, 

Caat/xocRAPinr, 

CUBO'SOLOCY, 

Cbbo'nolocrr, 

Chru'noixk>ick, 

CnBo'xOLOfUCAL, 

C'RBo'NmXKUCAkLY, 

ClfBO^NOLOCilST. 


CAroRo^raitt;  fromxp*** 
war,  time,  and  7/>do^a, 
from  to  write. 

► Chronology,  from 
ftnd  Xt7-e<ir,  to  discourse. 
(VirtmoMir'ler,  from  xp®*'®f » 
to  measure. 


Wlint  rii-dNOfTApAerr  and  hyatoryanca  I liaue  herln  foloved  for 
the  tyinea  iiod  afrea  of  toe  Chryitan  rburchc,  heaydes  the  Scryp- 
tnira.  It  iryil  euideeUye  appcrc  to  the  reader  in  the  inarfentc  of 
tfaia  ToIniDe.  Bolr,  hm*s*t,  Prrfmct,  bonk  i. 

And  (o  tbentent  he  wmddc  atealti  oa  the  Freoelie  kynir  before 
he  were  ware  of  hyui,  he  disiMtehrd  Aatelop  hys  perauUiiot  at 
anara  with  letters,  the  which  the  Frcncbe  ero*rt|^pAera  declare 
to  be  tbca*.  limit.  Hmry  K fol.  43. 

For  you  mmt  amierstaade  that  these  monaitirall  periMne*, 
ieroed  aad  vnlitcmte,  better  fed  llw  taught,  toke  oo  the  to  wryte 
it  recester  la  the  boke  of  fame,  the  oobla  aetes,  the  wyte 
da^'ogea,  and  polittke  gntiemauDcei  of  kyi^s  aad  pryaces.'la 
whiebe  ermmmgrmpkym,  jf  n kinge  ^ne  to  tl»em  po*H^»iotts  or 
frtuinieii  them  libertira  or  exalted  them  to  hoaor  A vorUUy  di^ 
nitia,  be  waa  e«Ucd  a sayncU  I/mf/.  Thefyrtteftrt  Htmry  IV, 


Bee  content  to  spend  this  houre  with  me  ia  the  porches  of 
Rsibeada,  and  ronaider  with  me,  the  to|>ograpby,  the  ^tioloiry, 
the  cAeajMjrrapAy  of  th'w  m'lraclo:  thrae  three  limit  out  speech, 
and  your  patient  atteatloo.  'flie  ckromtigrajtky  (which  ia  first  in 
plare  aad  time)  otTen  us  two  beads,  lat.  a ficaat  of  the  Jews,  2nd. 
Christ  going  up  to  the  feast. 

limn.  The  Potdt  of 
A gain  ascend,  and  view  eArmo^y, 

By  optic  skill  puliioir  for  history 

Nearer ; whose  hand  the  pierring  ngic'a  eye 

StrrugtUen*  to  bring  remotest  objects  nigh. 

frasilwH*.  f?a  Itnattrtm't  CXf^nnlagy. 

As  these  Christnua  ke«]»ers  did  mistake  the  way  of  honouring 
Christ's  birth,  l»r  this  kinde  of  salcmnity ; ao  did  they  mUtakc 
the  time  of  faUlnrth  { far  the  moRt  exact  rArwwfagert  tell  us, 
that  Christ  was  born  ia  October,  aad  not  in  DecemW. 

A'ltBS'.  Hutpry  «/  /^vrmsrieii.  Prtf.  t.  3. 

But  I will  not  stand  to  dispute  further  of  this : every  man  may 
follow  his  own  O]dnioa,  and  see  mine  more  plainly  In  the  cArona* 
/a^ico/ table  drawu  for  these  purposes. 

lUtegh,  Hilary  af  tkr  B'or/d,  book  ii.  ch.  Xlii.  *CC,  It. 

Tills  ■emnj  to  be  intend*^  rather  materially  to  shew, 

what  appertamt  to  the  iIxOi  trumpet,  tbea  ckrpodagiemlly  to 
shew  the  «pUing  of  h.  e ^ 

OmUfryn,  Work$,  Tol.  U.  part  L fol.  181. 


There  are  fdrelgB  iMtlvenities,  where,  as  you  pniss  a nan  b CHRONO- 
Eneland  for  being  sa  excelleat  phUosopher  nr  poet,  it  w on  ordU  (riiAM. 
uarj-  character  to  be  a great  eArmufTOMmariif/. 

^dili*9U,  0»  3Jrdalt, 

Vnthinking  man ! to  quit  thy  barren  see. 

Ami  Toio  endeavoon  in  ckrpmokgy. 

Fur  the  more  fniiilesa  care  of  royal  charity. 

I^ryim.  Urntm  Smiyae. 

I beseccli  yon  to  favotir  nw  with  the  first  aotioe,  when  tboae  so 
moeh  desired  eirviw/f^ira/  labours  of  thtf  late  wnrtoy  Bishop  of 
Armagh  arc  come  oat  of  the  press,  tltat  I way  scad  a copy  of 
them  to  the  learned  doctor  at  l^ydea. 

liaytr,  i^ttrr  t»  ■.  5,  10S. 

A learned  thr»mplagi*t  Is  about  pruring  what  wood  Uiis  staff 
was  made  of,  whether  of  oak,  ash,  or  crab-tree. 

Tmttfr,  No.  31. 

It  may  be  here  remarknl,  that  soon  afterwards  the  monks 
beiran  to  apple  thentsdreR  to  astroncmi?  and  ehtmmipgy  frum  tha 
dUputes  which  were  carried  on  with  so  itmch  heat,  and  so  little 
effect,  eoncrrnlBg  the  proi>er  time  of  oeicbraliag  lUstor ; and  the 
EogUsli  owed  the  cultivation  of  tiwse  ooble  sciences  to  one  of  the 
most  trirUI  controversies  of  errlrsiiUtical  d'lsripline. 

limrke.  .Ikritlgrmemt  af  EngUtk  Uitimry.  Ammm,  669. 

' ' ■ May  cknmmimgie  spouts 

Retain  no  cypher  legible. 

fr«irt9N.  ivph'f/c/'rem  7’’Amma //ranie. 

When  h happened  that  any  aathor  gave  a definitiou  of  a term, 
or  such  an  explaiiatioa  as  u equirnlent  to  a dcAiiitioa,  I hare 
placed  hb  authority  oa  a aupplenient  to  my  own,  without  regard 
to  the  chromok^icai  order,  which  is  otherwixe  olvcrred. 

JoAiumn.  Prrfmce  Im  /Ac  EnglUK  liirtitmMry, 

Tlic  French  and  German  medals  abound  with  that 
epccics  of  false  wit,  which  is  included  under  (he  Chbo- 
nocBAM.  A medal  of  (vustarus  Adolphus,  struck  in 
1637 » bears  the  following  Ic^nd: 

CkrltlVt  DuX  trgm  trirkffiiFt, 

If  the  overtopping  letters,  (bs  .\ddison  calls  them, 

Sprclator,  GO,  in  a passage  similar  l«  that  which  we 
hare  quoted  above  from  his  Dialogue  on  Med:iU,)  be 
picked  ont  we  shall  obtain  MD(!XVVVII,  for  they 
arc  to  be  considered  in  a double  cnpBcIty,  both  as 
letters  and  figures.  In  these  inii^riptlons,  he  says, 
you  are  to  looR  not  so  much  for  the  thought  as  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

Cambridge  has  described  this,  among  other  literary 
follies,  in  the  Scribkriad, 

Not  thus  llw  looser  Chronograms  spprar. 

Careless  tbdr  tnxips,  uadlsriplio’d  to  war 
M'Ub  ranks  irrcguhw,  coafos'd  dicy  irtaad. 

The  chieftains  mlugliag  with  tL«  vulgar  band.  U.  158* 

Two  more  specimens  of  these  tliJiciUi  nuga  may 
suffice.  They  both  unite  some  foreign  wisdom  with 
their  own.  The  first  h;i*  n smack  of  Astrology.  Ixiuis 
XIV.  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  Sepicjuher,  1G38,  the 
day  on  which  a conjunction  took  place  l>etween 
j1({uita  and  Cor  Loonu.  Claude  Gaudart,  (and  this 
feat  is  the  only  record  of  his  name  which  we  can  find) 
transfused  the  memory  of  these  events  into  the  follow- 
ing distich : 

KXmtfent  Drf.pkln  rnyVIlAt  CufrJIItyVt  lAPmJI 
C4wigTV**f'  gmt.ljta  tpt  LMtItlayVt  rrftCIt. 

Here  arc  feuml  8 I = 8 

4 V = 20 

1 X = lO 
6 L = 300 
3 C = 300 

2 1)  — UlOO 
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cnUONO.  The  second  is  on  ulUonce  of  the  Ana§:rain  uitb  the 
GltV-M.  ChroaO|^raiii»  (unl  is  nut  without  its  uae,  since  it  rccoUs 
CHrTTxo-  lucinory  un  important  ihite  in  our  history. 

LiKiY.  Gcarfiyg  SfonCe  DVx  Je  AtttxxrLt 

wbidi  may  be  read 

Ego  Jifgem  rrJuAf  Ax*’  Sx,  MDCLW. 

In  the  Aaemblj/  Matt,  priuted  in  Butler  s Ptulhumom 


Horiis,  09.  if  a hunwrouf  lllttsiradon  of  Chronop;raiu-  CHRf >NO- 
niatir  witticism.  **  Of  late  they  (the  Assembly  of 
Divines)  arc  much  in  lore  with  (.hronograms,  l>ecnuse.  ruROXO 
if  possible,  they  are  duller  than  Anagrams.  O how  they  ijogV.  ~ 
have  torn  the  poor  Bishops  names  to  pick  out  the 
number  666.  Little  discerning  that  a whole  Baker's 
dozen  of  their  own  Assembly  have  Uiat  Beastly  number 
in  each  of  their  names|  and  that  as  exactly  as  their 
SolcJUH  League  and  Cotenant  consists  of  666  words." 


CHRONOLOGY. 


CnaoxoLOOY  is  the  Science  which  treats  of  time  and 
its  several  divisions,  and  adjusts  these  to  past  trans* 
actions,  by  pm]icr  notes  and  characters,  for  the  benefit 
of  History.  It,  therefore,  consi.sts  of  two  parts:  the 
first  treats  on  the  proper  measurement  of  Time,  and  is 
termed  Techntt'ol  Chronology;  and  the  second,  on  fixing 
the  dates  of  the  various  events  recorded  in  History, 
and  dis])osing  them  according  to  the  several  divisions 
of  Time,  in  the  order  In  which  they  happened.  This 
is  allied  historkal  C/ironofoify. 

Chronology,  eomparatlvciy  speaking,  is  but  of 
modem  date.  The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unacquainted  with  it.  In  the  most  early 
periods,  the  only  measurement  of  time  was  by  the 
seasons,  and  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  many 
ages,  therefore,  must  have  elapsed,  before  the  mode  of 
computation  by  dating  events  came  into  general  use. 
Several  centuries  intcn'cncd  between  the  era  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  the  first  historians  j and  scvenid 
more  between  these  and  the  first  writers  on  Chrono- 
logy. Further,  when  time  began  to  be  reckoned,  its 
first  measures  were  very  indeterminate.  Hellanicus 
regulated  his  narration  by  the  succession  of  the  Priest- 
esses of  Juno  at  Argos  ; Ephorus  digested  things  by 
generations  ^ the  Arundelian  Marbles  moke  no  mention 
of  Olympiads,  and  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then 
present  by  years ; and  in  the  histories  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  the  dates  of  events  arc  not  ascertained 
by  any  fixed  epochs.  Indeed,  after  the  use  of  dates 
and  eras  had  been  established,  ancient  historians  were 
very  inaUentive  to  them,  and  inaccurate  in  their  com- 
putations. They  frequently  reckoned  their  eras  and 
years  very  differently,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  being 
conscious  of  this  difference,  or  at  least  without  giving 
the  reader  any  information  concerning  it  j a circum- 
stance, which  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  frag- 
ments of  their  works  yet  remaining,  and  has  proved 
the  source  of  innumerable  errors  and  mistakes  in  Chro- 
nology. Destitute  of  the  aid  of  original  records  and  au- 
thentic memorials,  thc.se  historians  wrrote  from  tradition 
and  conjecture.  The  Chaldean  and  Egjqitian  writers 
arc  gcucrally acknowledged  to  be  fabulous^  and  Strabo 
asserts  that  the  curly  historians  of  Greece  were  ill-in- 
formed and  credulous.  The  Clironology  of  the  Latins 
is  still  more  uncertain.  The  records  of  the  Romans  were 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings.  Quintus  Fabius 
Pictor,  the  most  ancient  Latin  historian,  flourished 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  posterior  to 
that  dcsiructinn,  and  borrowed  almost  all  his  informa- 
tion from  the  Greeks.  The  Chronologers  and  histo- 
rians  of  other  European  nations  are  of  a date  still  later } 


so  that  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  their  respec- 
tive Kingdoms  must  appear  proportionally  more  doubt- 
ful and  obscure.  Hence  arises  that  disagreement  among 
ancient  historians,  and  the  extreme  confusion  ami 
contradiction  with  which  we  meet,  in  comparing  their 
respective  works.  To  extenuate  or  to  rcmoie  lhe.se 
difficulties,  several  learned  men  baic  apjdicd  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  two  last  and  present  cen- 
turies; and  among  these  the  names  of  Scaligcr,  Petan, 

Usher,  Marsbam,  lleveridge,  Newton,  Jackson,  Blair, 

Flayfoir,  and  Hates  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  is 
conversant  in  the  Science  of  Chronology.  Of  some 
of  their  learned  and  elaborate  systems  u compendious 
notice  will  be  found  in  the  dose  of  this  article. 

I I.  TccAaical  Chronology. 

Technical  Chronology  Is  the  art  of  computing  the 
several  measures  of ’Time,  whether  nnturnl  or  institu- 
ted, used  by  historians  to  record  foots.  As  Tediiiical 
Chronology  forms  the  basis  of  Historical  Chronology, 
it  becomes  necessary  that  these  measures  should  be 
preriously  explained ; and  they  are  Days,  Weeks, 

Months,  Vears,  Cycles,  Epacts,  Lustra,  Generations, 

Reigns,  Epochs,  Kras,  &c. 

Time  is  the  order  of  succession  of  created  beings; 
the  sole  measure  of  it  on  which  we  may  rely,  is  the 
motion  of  a bo<!y,  whose  course  is  uniform  and  regular. 

The  revolutions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  obvious 
to  all  mankind,  and  apparently  equable,  have  ever 
been  employed  in  the  divi.sion  of  Time.  Although,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  common  life,  this  measure  is  suffi- 
dently  accurate,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  so,  as  the  motion 
of  these  bodies^  U not  uniform  iu  ail  parts  of  their 
orbits. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  Time,  derived  from  Day- 
repeated  observations  of  the  courses  of  those  lumina- 
ries, is  a Day.  In  propriety  of  speech,  a Day  is  that 
portion  of  time,  which  elapses  during  the  continuation 
of  light,  and  which  is  bounded  on  cither  side  by  dark- 
ness. in  the  common  acceptation,  however,  of  this 
term.  It  denotes  the  interval  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  Sun  ; but,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sense,  it  includes  the  night  uUu,  and  is  called  by 
Chronologersa  Cttii/  Diy.antlby  Astronomers  aiYaforal, 
and  sometimes  an  Arti^ial  Day.  A Civil  Day  is  the  Civil  dsj^ 
interval  between  the  Sun's  de|»arturc  from  any  given 
point  in  the  heavens,  and  next  return  to  the  same  poiot, 
with  as  much  more  os  answers  to  its  diurtud  motion 
eastward,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  59  minutes  and  H 
seconds  of  a di>grce,  or  3 minutes  and  5*  seconds  of 
Time.  It  is  also  called  a Solar  Day,  and  is  longer  Ilian  Solar  day. 
a Sidereal  one,  insomuch  that,  if  the  former  be  divided 
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CHROKO*  Into  34  c<{ual  partfl  or  hourSj  the  latter  will  consist 
> only  of  33  hours  and  5G  minutes. 

There  have  been  very  considerable  differences  anion^ 
nations,  with  re^rd  to  the  commencement  and  ending 
of  their  Days.  The  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Persians,  and 
Indians,  henn  their  Day  atsun*rise.  The  Jews  began 
their  civil  l^y  from  the  same  point,  and  computed 
their  sacred  Day  from  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  or  from 
evening  to  evening  { the  latter  mode  of  computation 
was  followed  by  the  Athenians,  ancient  Arabs,  Gauls, 
and  Germans,  and  other  European  nations,  and  also 
among  the  Mashoos,  a recently  discovered  nation,  in- 
habiting the  interior  of  South  Africa.  (CampbeU’s 
TraveU  in  South  jl/rica,  vol.  i.  p.  183.)  Vestiges  of 
this  ancient  usage  occur  in  old  French  works,  where 
ant/it  signifies  to-day  j and  in  our  own  country,  where 
we  say,  or  $*v<‘nnight,  onA  fortnight,  for  serm 

dai/i  ami  fourtem  days.  (Hales’s  ^nalysU  of  Chronology, 
Tol.  i.  p.  1 lo.)  According  to  some  authors,  the  Egyp- 
tians began  their  Day  at  sun-set  j while  others  arc  of 
opinion  that  they  computed  from  noon,  or  from  sun- 
rise j and  Pliny  (Aa/.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  77»)  informs  us, 
that  they  computed  their  civil  Day  from  one  mid- 
night to  another.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  dif- 
ferent modes  of  computation  obtained  in  different 
provinces  or  cities.  The  Ausonions,  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  reckoned  the  Day  from  midnight ; 
and  this  mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  the 
celebrated  Greek  Astronomer  Hipparchus,  (who  flou- 
rished in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,) 
whose  example  was  followed  by  Copernicus  and  other 
modem  astronomers,  and  it  is  now  in  common  use. 

Astroao-  The  jlstronomical  Day,  how'cvcr,  as  it  is  termed,  from 

micsl  Psy.  its  being  used  in  astronomical  calculations,  commences 
at  noon,  and  ends  at  the  same  time  on  the  following 
Day.  The  Mohammedans  reckon  from  one  twilight 
to  another  j and  in  ItaW  a singular  mode  of  reckoning 
time  obtains,  the  civil  ^y  commencing,  not  with  the 
ecclesiastical  at  midnight,  but  at  some  indeterminate 
point  after  sim-set.  tVlicnce  it  happens  that  the  time 
of  noon  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year : at  the 
summer  solstice  the  clock  strikes  iiiieen  at  noon,  and 
nineteen  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  Thus  also 
the  length  of  the  Day  differs  by  several  minutes  from 
that  immediately  preceding  or  following  it. 

Subdlri-  The  subdivisions  of  the  Day  have  been  not  less 

si^of  the  various  than  the  computations  of  the  Day  itself.  The 
most  obvious  division  was  that  of  Morning  and  £vcn- 
ing ; in  process  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points 
of  Noon  and  Midnight  were  determined } and  this 
division  into  quarters  was  in  use  long  before  the  in- 
vention of  Hours. 

W*tchcsoT  In  very  ancient  times,  before  the  division  of  Hours 

VjfUs.  obtained,  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts  or 
Hootches.  (Pm/.  Ixiii.  6j  xc.4.)  'Die frit,  or  beginning 
of  Watches,  is  mentioned  in  the  Lamentatiom  qf  Jere- 
mia/i,  (ii.  19,)  the  middle  Watch  in  Judges,  (vli.  19,) 
and  the  morning  Watch  in  Exodus,  (xiv.  34.)  These 
Watches,  probably,  varied  in  length  according  to  the 
year  ; consequently  those,  who  bad  a long  and  incle- 
xnentwinter-watch  to  encounter,  would  ardently  desire 
the  approach  of  morning  light  to  terminate  their  Watch. 
To  this  circumstance  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psalm  exxx. 
6.  During  the  timeof  Jesus  Christ,  the  night  was  divided 
into  four  H atches,  foarth  Watch  having  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews  from  the  Komans,  who  derived 
it  from  the  Greeks.  The  second  and  tliird  Watches 
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are  mentioned  in  Luke,  xii.  38j  the  fourth,  in  Matt.  CHRON(>- 
xiv.  25;  and  the  whole  four  are  distinctly  mentioned  EO<iV. 
in  Jlfarlc,  xiii.  33 : viz,  Eixvting,  o^,  or  the  late  Watch, 
which  lasted  from  six  to  nine  o'clock  of  our  compu- 
tation ; ^eaetrvimov,  or  midnight,  from  nine  to  twelve; 
iXtiCTOfXKfiovta,  or  cock-crowing,  from  twelve  till  three 
in  the  monung ; and  the  momiag  or  early  fPatch, 
from  three  to  six.  The  modern  Chinese  are  said  to 
divide  the  night  into  five  Watches.  They  begin  the 
first  by  giving  one  stroke  upon  a drum,  which  is  an- 
swered by  another,  and  this  is  repeated  at  the  distance 
of  a minute  or  two  until  the  second  IVatch  begins, 
which  is  answered  by  two  strokes,  and  so  on  through 
the  rest  of  the  Waters. 

At  what  time  the  more  minute  subdivisions  of  the  Hourt.- 
Day  into  Hours,  Minutes,  &c.  first  commenced  is  very 
uncertain.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of 
Moses,  (compare  Gen.  xv.  13 ; xvUi.  1 ; xlx.  1,  15, 

33,)  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it ; nor  is  any  notice 
taken  of  it  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets, 
who  mentions  only  the  mernmg  or  evening,  or  mid-day, 

(Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  xxl.  3.)  The  term  hour  was  not 
known  at  Rome  for  three  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, nor  was  it  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  com- 
posing theTwelve  Tables.  (Censorinus,  De  Die  Natali, 
c.  xxiii.)  Hours  are  either  equal  or  unequal.  An 
Hour  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a mean  natural  Day, 
as  shown  by  a well  regulated  clock,  fiirgiui/  Hours  are 
those  by  which  the  artificial  Day  and  Night  are  respec- 
tively divided  into  tw'elvc  parts.  In  Hlndustin  the 
natural  Day  is  divided  into  60  g'karis,  or  dands,  each 
equal  to  34';  and  the  Day  and  Night  are  each  subdi- 
vided into  4 pahar,  (or  Watches ;)  the  relative  length 
of  these  necessarily  differs  in  different  seasons.  (See 
xidatic  Rf searches,  v.  81,  8vo.)  Ry  the  Chinese  the 
Day  and  Night,  or  34  Hours,  are  divided  into  only  13 
portions,  beginning  one  Hour  before  midnight , each 
of  these  divisions  has  the  name  of  one  of  the  duodenary 
cycle  ; the  two  lost  and  three  first  (from  7 r-  m.  to  5 
A.  M.)  form  the  five  (king)  Watches  of  the  night  ,*  the 
sixth  is  called  forenoon,  the  seventh  noon,  and  the 
eighth  afternoon ; the  others  have  no  distinctive  name, 
except  that  of  the  cyclic  division,  to  which  they  belong. 

An  Hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  artificial  Day, 
is  divided  by  modern  astronomers  into  sixty  minutes, 
a minute  Into  sixty  seconds,  a second  into  s'lxty  thirds, 

&c.  By  the  Chaldeans,  Jews,  and  Arabians,  the  Hour 
is  divided  into  one  thousand  and  eighty  equal  ports 
called  scruples.  This  division  of  Time  w*as  known  to 
the  ancient  IVrslans  ond  .‘Vmbs  ; but  the  Jews  are  so 
attached  to  it,  that  they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a 
supernatural  manner  (Beveregii  Instil.  Chronol.  lib.  i. 

C.  2 — 5 } Playfair’s  System  of  Chronology,  p.  1—8.)  ' 

The  division  of  the  Day  being  ascertained,  it  soon 
became  desirable  publicly  to  indicate  the  expiration 
of  any  particular  Hour  or  division  ; and  the  methods 
of  announcing  this  have  likewise  been  very  different. 

Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  customary  for  the  Priests 
to  proclaim  the  Hours,  os  watchmen  do  among  us.  A 
similar  method  was  followed  at  Home,  where  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  Hour  was  koowm,  until  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor  first  set  up  a sun-dial  in  the  Capitol.  A 
similar  method  is  practised  among  the  Mohammedans, 
whose  criers  or  wKcrzisi,  proclaim  from  the  minarcta 
or  turrets  of  the  mosques,  the  cock-crowing,  the 
decline  of  the  Sun,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
close  of  day,  sun-set  and  the  beginning  of  night,  which 
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CHRONO*  are  the  stated  times  of  public  prayers.  Besides  tun- 
^OY.  dials,  the  ancients  bad  Cleptydra,  or  water'Clocks,  in 
order  to  distlnguiih  the  Hour  of  the  Day  ; it  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  they  bad  any  knowledge  of  the 
wcU«known,  but  complicated  machine,  the  clock  } 
which  was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  the  eighth 
century,  and  has  since  been  improved  by  various  phi* 
losopbers  and  artists,  by  whom  it  has  been  brought  to 
itS'prescnt  state  of  perfection. 

Weeks.  A K’eek  is  a system  or  cycle  of  seven  Days.  This 
division  of  Time  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  most  proba* 
bly  took  place  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  ; since, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
rudest  and  most  barbarous  nations.  It  was  observed 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah  ; and,  being  lost  during 
the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  was  revived 
and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeable  to  the  Divine  com- 
mand. 

From  the  Hebrews,  the  use  of  this  division  seems  to 
have  spread  among  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and 
all  the  Oriental  nations,  except  the  Chinese,  who  divide 
their  Munlha  into  three  dtcads.  It  is  remarkable  that 
one  Day  in  the  Week  has  always  been  held  sacred  ; 
thus  Saturday  has  been  consecrated  to  pious  purposes 
by  the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  and  Sunday  by 
the  Christians,  llcncc  also  the  origin  of  Ferur,  or 
holy^days,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  earlier  systems 
of  Chronology,  and  which  arose  from  the  following 
circumstance.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  old  Eccle- 
siastical Year  began  with  Easter- week,  all  the  Days 
of  which  were  called  Feria  or  Fcriati,  that  is  Holy 
Days,  and  were  reputed  sacred.  In  process  of  time, 
the  Days  of  other  Weeks  were  distinguished  by  the 
some  appellation,  for  the  following  reasons  { viz.  1. 
because  every  Day  ought  to  lie  holy  in  the  estimation 
of  a Christian  ; and  % because  all  Days  ought  to  be 
Holy  to  Ecclesiastics,  who  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  religious  worship.  (Reveregii  Inst. 
ChronoL  lib.  i.  c.  6 j Stniucbius’s  Breriarium  t'hron<y 
logicum,  lKK>k  ii.  c.  3.) 

Weeks  of  Week  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Sacred 

Years.  writings  to  denote  a collection  of  seven,  and  to  signify 
a Week  of  Years,  {Lee.  xxv.  8;  Dan.  ix.  34,  &c.)  the 
seventh  of  which  was  called  the  Sabbatical  Year.  Tlio 
Jews  also  had  Weeks  of  seven  times  seven  Years,  or 
of  forty-nino  Years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one 
Jubilee  to  another  j the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  Year  being 
celebrated  with  singxilar  festivity  and  solemnity.  This 
mode  of  computing  by  Weeks  of  Years  was  not  exclu- 
sively confini^  to  the  Jews,  for  we  dad  it  mentioned 
by  profane  writers.  Thus  Varro,  in  bis  book  inscribed 
Uebdomades,  informs  us  that  he  hod  then  entered  the 
twclfrh  Week  of  his  Years,  viz.  his  eighty-fourth  Year, 
(.\ulus  GclUus,  Noef.  Ait.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.) 

Moaths.  The  Month  is  a measure  of  Time  originally  derived 
from  the  Moon,  in  almost  every  nation  and  language. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  rrr,  signified  both  the  Moon 
at  the  full,  and  the  Month,  (compare  Job,  xxxi.  3d, 
with  xxix.  3 ;)  cm,  the  Moon  when  new,  and  the 
Month.  (Compare  Numb.  x.  10,  and  Ptalm,  Ixxxl.  3, 
with  1 Sam.  xx.  5,  Eiek.  xlvl.  1,  and  Numb,  xxviii. 
11.)  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Month  is  evi- 
dently related  to  M^i^,  the  Moon  } and  from  M7V1J, 
according  to  V'arro  and  Macrobius,  was  derived  the 
Latin  Afeiuis,  a Month.  In  subsequent  ages  this  word 
was  pronounced  Metis,  whence  the  old  French  word 
jifese,  now  written  Afois,  to  denote  the  aame  period  of 


Time.  In  like  manner,  the  Saxon  Monath  and  our  CHRONO* 
Month  arc  evidently  derived  from  {Mond)  the  Moon.  LOGY. 
This  division  of  Time  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
before  the  Flood.  As  it  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the 
revolution  of  the  Moon,  the  Months  of  all  nations  were 
originally  Luaor ; until,  after  considerable  advances  had 
been  made  in  Science,  the  revolutions  of  that  luminary 
were  compared  with  the  Sun,  and  thus  the  limits  of 
the  Month  w'ere  fixed  with  greater  accuracy. 

The  division  of  the  Year  into  twelve  Months,  as 
being  founded  on  the  number  of  full  revolutions  of  the 
Moon  in  that  time,  has  also  been  very  general.  The 
Months  generally  contained  thirty  Days,  or  tweoty>nine 
and  thir^  Days  alternately ; though  this  rule  was  not 
always  without  exception.  Originally,  they  had  no 
^propriate  names,  but  were  distinguished  by  their 
order  of  succession,  the  first  Month,  the  second  Month, 

&c.  a custom  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  But  in  process  of  time 
they  were  designated  by  the  names  of  tutelar  Gods, 

Heroes,  chometers  of  the  seasons,  or  other  local  cir- 
cumstances of  different  countries,  to  the  great  confu- 
sion and  embarrassment  of  ancient  Calendars,  when 
compared  together.  The  names  and  order  of  the 
Roman,  Greek,  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  French 
Republican  Months,  have  already  been  given  in  the 
article  CAi^EvnAm;  and  the  reader  will  find  a tabular 
comparison  of  the  months  of  various  nations  in  the 
Supplemental  Tables,  (No.  Vlll.)  to  Dr.  Playfair's 
System  of  Chronology. 

Among  European  nations.  Months  arc  of  two  .lorts,  Differeat 
Astronomical  and  CiriC*  the  former  are  measured  by  the  sorts  of 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  the  latter  consist  Month*, 
of  a certain  number  of  Days,  specified  by  the  laws,  or 
by  the  civil  institutions  of  anv  nation  or  society.  Tlie 
astronomical  Months,  being  for  the  most  part  adjusted 
by  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  divided  into 
Solar  and  Lunar.  The  astronomical  solar  Mouth  is  the  Sotnr 
time  which  elapsea  during  the  progress  of  the  Sun  Moath. 
through  a Sign  of  the  ecliptic.  The  astronomical  lunar  Luaar 
Month  is  synodical,  sidereal,  periodical,  and  civil.  The  Moath. 
synodical  lunar  Month  is  the  lime  that  passes  between 
any  conjunction  of  (he  Moon  with  (he  Sun,  and  the 
conjunction  following;  it  includes  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  eastward  during  that  time,  so  that  a mean  lunation 
consists  of39^  44'3  8931".  The  sidtrml  lunar  .Month 

is  the  time  of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  Moon,  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  stars.  As  the  equinoctial  points  go 
backwards  about  4"  of  a degree,  in  the  space  of  a lunar 
Month,  the  Moon  in  each  revolution  must  arrive  at  the 
equinox  7"  of  time  sooner  than  any  fixed  star;  conse- 
quently the  mean  sidereal  revolution  of  the  Moon  must 
be  7"  longer  than  the  pertodiroi  Month,  which  consists 
of  one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon,  or  37'*  7'*  43' 

4'6480''.  The  dvil  lunar  Month  is  that  which  is  com- 
puted from  the  Moon  to  answer  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary life;  and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to 
have  reckoned  odd  parts  of  Days  in  lunar  Months,  thc.se 
have  been  conapo^  of  thirty  Days,  or  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine  Days  alternately,  as  the  nearest  round 
numbers.  \Vhco  the  Month  is  reckoned  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Moon  after  her  coniunction,  it  is 
called  the  Month  of  Illumination.  This  mrm  of  Month 
is  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  notions 
who  have  adopted  the  era  of  the  Hejrah.  As  twelve 
lunar  Months  are  eleven  Days  less  than  a solar  Year, 

Julius  Cteaar  ordained,  that  the  Months  should  be 
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CHROVO-  reckoned  from  the  comue  of  the  Sun,  nod  not  of  the 
1-oCiV.  Moon,  and  that  lliey  ahould  coiwitt  of  thirty  and  thirly- 
Days,  with  the  exception  of  February,  which  (as 
we  have  already  seen  in  p.  147  of  this  vuIuuk)  was  to 
cootain  twenty-eiftht  Days  in  common  Years,  and 
twenty-nine  l>ays  in  bissextile  or  leap  Years.  In  refe- 
rence to  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  the  length  of  the 
Months  in  every  nation  hus  been  fixed. 

Vears.  But  the  highest  natural  division  of  Time  ts  into 

Ftars.  A Year  is  the  most  complete  period  of  Time, 
beipg  that  space  in  whi«  h the  earth  linishcs  its  rounM! 
round  the  Sun,  returning  to  the  same  i>omt  from  which 


Ttoplral  or 

natural 

Vear. 

Sidereal 

Year. 


I>nMr 

Ycu. 


Ancient 
solar  Year. 


Modem 
solar  Year. 


Julian  or 
ItiMcxtUe 
^>-ar. 


it  departed. 

As  there  is  no  luminary  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  which  are  so  frequent  and  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Moon,  it  is  most  probable  that  nil  nations  at  first 
measured  und  divided  Time  nccordinp  to  the  various 
asj>ccl9  of  this  planet,  though  they  were  by  nq  mean* 
a^*rccd  concerning  the  number  of  Days  of  which  they 
inailc  the  Year  to  consist.  Heferring  the  rentier,  there- 
fore, to  the  Treatises  cite«i  at  the  conclmimi  of  thH 
article,  for  details  of  the  conflicting  npiniona  on  this 
subject,  we  may  dispose  the  Y'ears  wiiich  have  been 
employed  for  the  computation  of  Time  into  the  seven 
following  classes;  viz. 

1.  The  Trepieal,  or  Sutural  Year,  consists  of  365 
Days,  5 Hours,  and  49  Minutes. 

But  that  spnee  of  I'ime,  in  which  the  Sun,  having 
departed  from  any  fixed  star,  returns  to  the  some 
again,  is  called  the  5ider<vtl  Feor,  and  contains  365 
Days,  6 Hours,  and  10  Minutes. 

3.  The  iMtiar  Frtir.  which  is  the  simplest  in  its 
form,  is  regulated  by  the  course  of  the  Moon,  and  is 
composed  of  twelve  Moons,  or  lunar  Months  of 
Days  each}  so  that  these  contain  alternately  *29  and  30 
D.W,  or  3^  Days  in  the  whole  Vear.  This  form  of 
Y'car  still  subsists  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks.  The 
Chinese  Year  is,  in  fact,  a lunar  Y'ear.  consisting  of 
twelve  Months  of  29  and  So  Days  alternately,  with  the 
trienuml  intercalation  of  a thirteenth  Month,  to  make  it 
correspond  more  nearly  with  the  Sun's  course,  (p/ii/o- 
»opfucal  Traruactiout  for  lh23,  part  L art.  ii.)  Both 
the  tropical  and  lunar  Y'ears  are  termed  ^ttronomicaL 

4.  Ttie  ancimt  Solar  Vcdr.  This  consisted  of  19 
Months  of  30  Days  each,  or  360  Days  in  the  Year  $ 6 
Days  being  added  to  moke  up  the  difference  between 
the  Sunanu  Moon  in  completing  their  respective  annual 
courses. 

5.  In  process  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  primeval 
Y'ear  of  360  Days  was  shorter  than  the  tropical  Vearj 
and  the  first  discovery  was,  that  it  was  deficient  five 
entire  Days,  which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  inter- 
calate in  order  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  of  the 
cinl  Y'ear  to  the  stated  seasons  of  the  principal  festivals. 
How  wly  this  discovery,  and  intercMation.  wa.s  made, 
is  no  where  recorded.  Hales  is  of  opinion  that  it 
might  have  beea  known  and  practised  before  the 
Deluge  I and  that  the  knowledge  of  It  might  have  been 
band^  down  to  Noah  and  his  descendants.  We  learn, 
however,  from  ancient  history,  that  ii  was  early  known 
to  the  prinulive  Egyptians  and  Chaldwant. 

By  repesUed  observations,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
wnturies,  it  was  found  notwithstanding  the  addition  of 
five  Days,  that  the  solar  or  tropical  Year  exceeded  365 
Days  by  about  g Hours,  or  a quarter  of  a Day.  To 
remedy  the  inconvenience  caused  by  this  excess, 
recourse  woe  h^d  to  various  calculations,  the  principal 


of  which  is  ndfed  the  Julian  or  Bissextile  Y'ear,  which  CHRONO- 
is  composed  of  366  Days  every  fourth  Year.  The  DHiY, 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  successive  improve- 
mrnts  of  the  Year,  in  the  article  Calskoas,  (p.  146~ 

16^  of  this  volume)  to  which  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  more  properly  belongs. 

7.  A Civil  Year  is  the  legal  Y'ear,  or  that  which  each  Civil  Year. 
natioQ  or  (iovernment  has  appointed  for  common  use. 

It  consists  of  a rrrtain  number  of  w hole  Days,  without 
any  odd  Hours  or  Minutes,  in  order  to  render  the  com- 
puutkjn  of  rime  more  easy.  It  is  distinguished  into 
Common  or  HissatiUtf  the  common  Y ear  consisting  of 
366  Dsiys.and  the  bissextile  or  leap  Y’car,  of  366  Days. 

The  primitive  sacred  Y’car  originally  consisted  of  H 
Months  of  :iO  Days  each,  or  of  365  Days.  This  was  in 
use  before  the  Deluge,  as  appears  from  Noah’s  reckoning 
fi  Months,  or  1.50  Days,  from  the  lyth  Day  of  the  2d 
Month  to  the  l?th  Day  of  the  7th  .Month,  as  expressing 
the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Deluge ; 
and  7 Months  and  U>  IMys  more,  till  the  waters  had 
dried  up,  and  Noah  ami  bU  family  left  the  ark,  after 
residing  3*0  Days  therein,  or  a Y'ear  and  lO  Days,  till 
the  27  th  Day  of  the  2d  Month  of  the  ensuing  Y’car.  (Sec 
fifea.  ch.  vii.  vUi.)  After  the  Deluge,  this  primitive  form 
was  handc<i  down  by  Noah  and  hts  descendants  to  the 
Chaldasans,  Kg>']>liiuis,  HiceniciaDS,  Persians,  Greeks, 

Romans,  Imlians,  and  ('hinese;  as  is  evident  from  tho 
tesiimonicA  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers  and 
historians.  (Hales's  Atialifsu  ^ Chro$tologv,  v.  i.  n.  133 
— 1S.Y) 


The  beginning  of  tlie  YVar  has  been  various  among  Com- 
different  nations,  and  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  iDCDcemeflt 
the  date  of  some  memorable  event  or  occurrenee.  Thus,  Yew. 
the  ancient  C hnldo-nns.  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Armenians,  and  Syrirms,  l>egan  their  Y’car  alx>ut  the 
\’emal  equinox  5 which  usage  was  originally  followed  by 
the  Latius  and  Uomuns  before  the  time  of  Niima.  The 
Egyptian  Y'ear  was  dated  from  the  Autumnal  equinox; 
the  ecclesiastical  Year  of  the  Jews  began  in  the  Spring ; 
but  in  civil  affairs  they  retained  the  epoch  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Y'ear.  Some  of  the  Grecian  States  computed  from 
the  Vernal,  .some  from  the  Autumnal  equinox,  and  some 
from  the  Summer  solstice  ; the  Romans,  after  the  cor- 
rection of  their  Calendar  by  Numa,  about  the  IVinter 
Solstice.  The  Chinese  and  Jn|NUiesc  cnmroonce  their 
Year  at  the  new  Moon  nearest  to  the  M'inter  soUtice. 

The  l^reian.s,  since  the  reign  of  Jemsh),  begin  their 
Y'ear  at  the  Y'crnal  equinox.  TTie  Hindfis  reckon  by  a 
lunar  Y'ear  for  religious,  and  by  a solar  one  for  Civil 
purposes.  The  names  of  their  Months  are  derived 
m>m  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Y'ear  begins  when 
the  Sun  enters  Aries;  somewhere  betweeu  the  0th 
and  13th  of  April,  according  to  oar  mode  of  reckoning. 

The  Chinese  Year  is  solar,  and  consists  of  12  Months  of 
.30  and  29  Days  altertiately.  In  ten  Y^ears  seven  addi- 
tional Months  are  intercalated  in  the  following  order. 

Id  the  3rd  year  after  the  9th  Mouth. 


6th 

. ..,.6th 

9th 

11th  .... 

ir.th 

nth  .... 

19th 

*th 

The  ancient  Swedish  Y««r  commenced  at  the  Winter 
solstice,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the  Sun's  appearance 
in  the  borixon  after  an  absence  of  about  40  D&js.  The 
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Cffltovo-  of  this  epoch  was  solemnized  on  the  tn’entiethDay 
lAtQY.  after  the  solstice.  Among  the  Mohammedans^  who 
have  a lunar  Year,  the  period  of  iu  commencement  is 
continually  changing;  and  the  American-lmlians 
reckon  from  the  Krat  appearance  of  the  new  Moon  of 
the  Vernal  equinox.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  fixed 
New  Year's  Dny  on  the  Sunday  which  corresponds 
with  the  full  Moon  of  the  same  season.  l*he  ancient 
clergy  reckoned  from  the  ^ih  of  March ; and  this 
mode  of  computation  was  followed  in  Great  Britain, 
until  the  intruduction  of  tlicNcw  Style,  a.d.  1759, since 
which  time  our  Year  has  commenced  on  the  first  Day 
of  January.  At  which  of  the  various  seasons  above 
enumerated,  the  primeval  Year,  instituted  at  the  Creo- 
tioo,  began,  is  a point  that  has  been  long  contested 
among  Chronologcrs  and  Astronomers  ; l^ilo,  Ense> 
bins,  Cyril,  Augustine,  Abd'bfaraj,  Kq>ler,  Capellus, 
Simaon,  Jnckson,  and  others  ebntend  Air  the  Vernal 
equinox  ; and  Josephus,  Scaliger,  Pclavius,  Archbishop 
Uslier.B<Nlford,  Kennedy,  and  others  for  the  AutumnnL 
Dr.  Moles  (to  whose  Analyiis  of  CAroRoh>^  the  reader 
is  necessarily  referred  for  a ^tail  of  the  evidence,) 
conceives  that  the  weight  of  ancient  outhorities,  as 
well  as  of  arguments,  preponderates  in  fttvour  of  the 
former  opinion. 

TiMcu.  Epacts  (ifutpM  ^mrral)  are  additional  Days,  requi- 
site to  find  the  age  of  the  Moon.  Since  the  lunar 
Year  of  354  Days  is  shorter  than  the  solar  Year  of  365 
Days  by  eleven  Days,  this  difference  will  run  through 
every  Year  of  the  lunar  cycle.  Thus  the  Epact  of 
the  first  Year  of  the  cycle  is  11,  because  eleven  Days 
are  to  be  added  to  the  lunar  in  order  to  complete  the 
solar  Year ; the  Epact  of  the  second  is  29 ; the  Epact 
of  the  third  is  33 — 30=3,  because  tho  Moon’s  age 
cannot  exceed  thirty  Days ; tbe  Epact  of  the  fourth  is 
14  ; and  so  on  until  tbe  last  Y’ear  of  tbe  cycle,  ihe 
Enact  of  which  b 29,  and  Uie  Epact  of  the  first  Year 
of  the  next  c^le  is  11,  as  before: 

The  use  of  the  Epacts  U to  indicate  the  age  of  the 
Moon,  and  especially  the  full  Moon. before  Easter. 
By  tbe  reformation  oHhe  Calendar,  the  fourteenth  Day 
of  tbe  paschal  Moon  was  brought  bock  to  the  same 
season,  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  tbe  Council 
of  Nice,  and  from  which  it  had  removed  more  than 
four  Days.  According  to  the  Decree  of  that  Council, 
Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  tbe  first  Sunday  after 
the  fourteenth  Day  of  the  Moon,  if  this  fourteenth  Day 
should  happen  on  or  after  tbe  21st  of  March.  Whence 
it  is  obvious  that  E.'ister  cannot  happen  sooner  than 
the  twenty-second  of  that  Month,  nor  later  th«n  the 
25th  of  April,  which,  on  that  account,  have  been  styled 
the  Paschal  limits.  Flayiair,  Dr.  Hales,  and  other 
Chronologera  have  given  various  Tables  for  finding 
out  the  Epacts. 

Cycles.  A f^cle  (froiB  ttie  Greek  word  xvicXof,  a circle,) 
may  be  defined  to  he  a continued  and  successive  revo- 
lution of  a certain  number  of  years.  The  Cycles 
which  have  been  distinguished  on  account  of  their 
superior  utility,  are  those  of  the  Moon,  Sun,  Indictioo, 
Julian  Period,  and  Sixty  Years. 

Cjric  of  1.  Of  the  various  Cycles,  or  recurring  periods  of 

Ue  Moon.  Years,  noticed  by  Chronologers,  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  is  the  Cycle  of  the  Jtfooa.  This  Cycle  is  a 
revolution  of  nineteen  Y>ars  or  6940  Days,  which  make 
235  lunations  i after  the  completion  of  which,  the 
conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other  aspects  of  tbe 
Moon  fall  on  the  same  Da>'s  of  each  succeeding  Year, 


as  of  tbe  Years  already  elapsed.  Livy  ascribes  tbe  ClfltON’O- 
inventioo  of  this  Cycle  toNuoiu  Porapdius;  but  it  is  L<1GV. 
most  generally  assigned  to  the  celebrated  Astronomer 
Meton,  from  whom  it  is  denomtnatod  the  Metcnk 
Cycle.  'Phe  ancient  Greeks  were  required  by  the  laws 
and  by  the  oracles  to  sacrifice  according  lo  Days, 

Months,  and  Years  ; which  they  interpreted,  to  regu- 
late their  Years  by  the  Sun,  their  Months  and  Day.s  by 
the  Moon.  Their  principal  Games,  tlic  Olympic, 
were  also  required  to  be  solemnized  every  fifth  Year 
at  the  full  Moon  next  after  llie  Summer  soUtice.  But 
as  tlfe  lunar  Year  wa.s  eleven  entire  Days  shorter  than 
the  solar,  it  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to  bring 
both  to  a conformity  as  near  ns  migiit  be,  by  occasionally 
intercalating  Months  in  the  former  to  fill  up  the  de- 
ficiency. hlictoa  therefore  found  out  (a.  c.  432,)  that 
by  intercalating  seven  lunations  in  nineteen  lunar 
Y’ears  they  were  brought  so  nearly  to  a correspondence 
in  length  with  nineteen  solar  Years,  that  (he  times  uf 
celebrating  their  Games  and  festivals  conld  be  adjusted 
both  to  the  new  and  full  Moons,  and  to  tbe  equinoxes 
and  solstices,  with  little  variation  by  means  of  his 
Tables.  For  this  Important  service  tho  Astronomer 
was  declared  Victor  in  the  first  class  at  the  Olympic 
Games  j a statue  was  decreed  to  him  ; and  his  Tables 
were  inscribed  upon  a marble  pillar  in  letters  of  gold ; 
hence  the  current  years  of  his  Cycle  were  calJra  the 
Golden  number.  But  the  lunar  and  solar  Tables  GoUca 
constructed  according  to  this  Cycle  will  require  cor-  oiu&licr, 
rection  oftcr  tho  lapse  of  310  Years  ; for  235  luna- 
tions amounting  to  arc  less  than 

nineteen  Julian  Years,  or  6939^  18‘'.  by  a remainder  of 

27^  3^',  or  within  an  I lour  and  a ludi',  which  intci^  al, 
in  about  310  or  312  Years,  will  amount  to  a whole 
Day ; so  that  the  new  Moon  at  the  cud  of  this  (icriod 
will  anticipate  its  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
period,  by  one  entire  Day.  In  con.se<{Ucucc  of  this  cir- 
cumstance not  having  been  adverted  to,  in  the  Tables 
prefixed  to  the  Common  Prayer  Bookt  of  the  Anglican 
Church  fur  finding  Easter  for  ever,  before  tbe  altera- 
tion of  the  Style,  the  ecclesiastical  Easter  differed 
several  times  from  the  true  Easter;  but  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style  in  17.S2,  that 
inconvenience  hits  been  remedied  by  giring  Tables  to 
find  Easter  only  for  limited  times,  vu.  1.  from  17C5  to 
1899  inclusive;  and  2.  from  1900  to  2199  inclusive^ 
by  shifting  the  Golden  numbers  a Day  later  in  tho 
latter  Table  than  in  the  former.  (Hales's  Anal,  of 
Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  164,  Beveregii  In$l.  CAroa.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.) 

The  reader  will  now  find  sufficiently  cx|dicit  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  Golden  number  in  the  Table  prefixed 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 

2.  The  Solar  Cycle  is  an  interval  of  twenty-eight  SolaiCyds* 
Y*ears,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tho  Days  of  the 
Months  return  again  to  the  same  Days  of  the  ^V’eek, 

tbe  Sun's  place  to  the  same  signs  and  degrees  of  tho 
ecliptic  on  the  same  Month  and  Days,  so  as  not  Co 
differ  one  Day  In  a hundred  Years ; and  the  same  order 
of  leap  Years  and  of  Dominical  or  Sunday  letters  (for 
tbe  explanation  of  which  see  p.  155  of  this  volume) 
returns.  Hence  it  is  called  the  Cycle  of  the  Sunday 
letter. 

3.  Tbe  cycle  of  IndicHon  is  an  Interval  of  fifteen  Cycle  of 
Tears,  reckoned  in  succession  and  repeated,  and  was  iadkiieo. 
used  only  by  tbe  Romans  for  appointing  the  time  for 
payment  of  certain  public  taxes.  Three  sorts  of  In* 
dictions  are  enumerated  by  Chronologers,  rix,  I.  the 
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CHRONO-  Casarean,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  the  Calends  of 
October,  or  the  24th  of  September  j 2.  the  Indiction 
of  Cofutantinople,  which  was  instituted  by  Constantine, 
A.  D.  312,  and  heican  on  the  1st  of  September  ; and  3. 
the  Pontifical  or  Homan,  which  begins  on  the  Calends 
of  January. 

4.  The  Julian  Period  is  the  product  of  the  three 
preceding  Cycles  multiplied  together,  or  of  twenty- 
eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  Years,  which  amount  to 
79SO.  In  the  course  of  this  period,  no  two  Years  have 
the  same  numbers  for  these  Cycles  j but  when  one 
period  is  completed  and  another  begins,  the  ordtr  of 
the  Cycles  returns.  This  system  of  V'ears  wasinrented 
by  Joseph  Scaliger;  but,  though  it  has  been  adopted 
by  Chronologers,  it  is  of  little  sers'ice  in  Chronology. 
It  comprehends  all  Time,  it  reaches  7t>G  Years  beyond 
the  Creation,  and  all  different  epochs,  eras,  and  com- 
putations may  be  referred  and  adjusted  to  if. 

5.  The  CycU  of  Sixty  Years,  used  by  the  Chinese 
sixty  years,  historians  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  often 

and  another  of  twelve  Years,  which  always  coincide 
again  after  the  expiration  of  sixty;  each  Year  hanng 
its  own  peculiar  naute,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  anneitea 


Cycle  of 


Ublc 

1.  Kya-tso 

21.  Kya-shin 

41.  Kya-shin 

2.  Y-cheu 

22.  y-ycu 

42. 

Y-se 

S.  Ping-yn 

23.  Ping-syfi 

43. 

Ping-wh 

4.  Ting-mao 

21.  Ting-hal 

44. 

Ting-wei 

5.  Wu-sbin 

25.  Wu-l»c 

45. 

Wu-shin 

6.  Ki-se 

26.  Ki-cheu 

46. 

Ki-yeu 

7.  Keng-wu 

27.  Keng-yn 

47. 

Keng-syu 

8.  Sin-wcf 

28.  Sin-mno 

48. 

Sin-hnl 

9.  Jin-shin 

29.  Jin-shin 

49.  Jln-ts5 

10.  Kwei-ycu 

30.  Kw'i-se 

50. 

Kwef-chcu 

11.  Kya-syu 

31.  Kva-wh 

51. 

Kya-yn 

12-  Y-hai 

32.  Y-wd 

52. 

Y-mao 

13.  Ping-tsc 

S3.  Ping-shin 

63. 

Ping-shin 

14.  Ting-cheu 

34.  Ting-yeu 

54. 

Ting-se 

15.  Wo-yi» 

35.  Wu-syU 

55. 

lYu-wit 

16.  Ki-mao 

36.  Ki'hai 

56. 

Ki-wei 

17.  Keng-shln 

37.  Keng-ts5 

57. 

Keng-shin 

18.  Sin-se 

38.  Sin-cheu 

58. 

bin-yeu 

19.  Jin-wh 

89.  Jin-yn  . 

59. 

Jin-syQ 

20.  Kwe!-wel 

40.  Kwel-mao 

60. 

Kwei-baT. 

This  Cycle  commences  from  the  Year  b.  c.  2<j97,  or 
k.  u.  1307,  nearly  330  Years  before  the  Delu^. 

Lastnun.  A Lustrum  is  a space  of  five  Years,  used  by  the 
Homans,  at  the  end  of  which  a Census  or  review  of  the 
population  was  token,  first  by  the  Kings,  afterwards 
by  the  Consuls,  but  subsequently  to  the  year  310  by 
the  Censors. 

Gcaeratioa  A Generation  is  the  interval  of  time  elapsed  between 
the  births  of  a father  and  of  bis  son.  This  was  the  ear- 
liest mode  of  computing  considerable  periods  of  Time, 
employed  in  sacred  and  profime  history.  The  periods 
from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  from  the  Deluge 
to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  are  expressly  so  defined  in 
Scripture,  (Genesis,  ch.  v.  and  xl. ;)  and  the  reckoning 
by  Generations  was  adopted  by  the  earliest  Qreea 
historians,  Pherecydes,  Epimenides,  and  Ephorus. 
(Sir  Isaac  Newton  s Chronology,  p.  2.) 

This  interval  is  variable,  first,  according  to  the 
standard  of  human  life  ; and,  secondly,  according  as 
the  Generations  are  counted  by  eldest,  middle,  or 
yonngest  sons.  If  human  life  be  divided  into  three 
stages  Of  clitD»clerics,  the  generative  faculty  U found 


to  subsist  in  its  vigour  during  the  second  stage,  or  CHRONO- 
between  twenty-one  Years  and  forty-twoYcars,  at  the  bOGY 
present  lowest  reduction  of  the  standard  : whence 
thirty-three  Years  have  been  usually  adopted  in  all 
countries  as  the  mean  length  of  a Generation,  or  three 
Generations  have  been  reckoned  equivalent  to  a century. 

The  computation  by  Reigns  was  also  employed  Reigns, 
both  in  sacred  and  in  profane  history.  The  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  until  the  end  of 
the  Babylonish  Ca;)tivicy,  was  so  adjusted ; as  also  was 
the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Median,  Lydian,  Persian, 

Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Chronology,  by  their 
respective  historians.  Reigns  furnish  more  variable 
and  uncertain  measures  of  Time  than  Generations, 
because  Kinn  were  succeeded  not  only  by  their 
eldest  sons,  but  sometimes  by  their  brothers;  and 
sometimes  they  were  slain  or  deposed,  and  succeeded 
by  others  of  an  equal  or  greater  age,  especially  in 
elective  or  turbulent  Kingdoms.  Hence  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  concludes,  that  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  Kings  reign,  one  with  another,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  \ ears  each  ; and  he  states  the  proportion 
of  mean  Reigns  to  mean  Generations,  us  19  to  33i, 
or  as  4 to  7,  thus  reckoning  Generations  nearly 
double  the  length  of  Hctgns,  (Chronology,  p.  57, 118.) 

Dr.  Hales,  however,  has  shown  by  an  analysis  of 
Newton's  calculations,  and  by  a fuUcr  induction  of 
ten  particular  cases,  that  the  average  standard  of 
Reigns  is  22^  years,  which  will  give  the  proportions 
of  Generations  to  Reigns  as  33}  to  22},  or  as  3 to  2 
nearly.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  303—305.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  past  events,  Chro- 
nologers have  distinguished  certain  points  or  instants 
of  time  from  which,  as  from  roots,  all  calculations 
must  originate.  These  points  arc  called  JCpoc/is  or  Epocla. 
£^xA(U,— from  crsx**»  to  stop  or  limit.  This 
term  Epoch,  now  usually  denotes  a remarkable  date, 
os  the  Epoch  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  &c. 

An  Era  (the  derivation  of  which  term  is  uncertain)  Era. 
is  an  indefinite  series  of  Years,  beginning  from  some 
known  P^poch,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  a 
Period,  w’hich  is  a considerable  interval  of  Time,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  which  are  fixed  and  referred  to. 

The  terms  Epoch  and  Era  arc  not  unfrequently  used 
as  synonymous : the  most  remarkable  of  them  are 
noticed  in  tlie  following  section. 

A Julnlet  is  a |>eriodical  festivity  or  public  rejoicing  Jubilee, 
on  account  of  some  remarkable  event,  or  in  memory 
of  some  eminent  person. 

The  following  aro  the  principal  Chronol(^ical  oA-  Cbrooo- 
hrevialions  occurring  in  historical  works:  logiral  *b- 

A.  M. — Juno  MitntU,  or  the  Year  of  the  World.  breviatKMW. 

A-  cr—Antc  Christum,  or  Before  Clirist. 

B.  c. — Heforc  Christ. 

A.  u.  c.— Urbis  Conditse,  or  the  Year  of  the 
Foundation  of  Rome.  Iliis  obbrcvialion  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  Uomun  historians. 

A.  ).  F. — Anno  Juliani  Ptriodi,  or  Year  of  the  Julian 
Period. 

A.  v.'^Anno  Domwi,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord. 

A.  n.^Anao  Hegirte,  in  the  Year  of  the  Hegira 
(Ilejrah,)  or  of  the  Flight  of  Mohammed. 

§ II.  JPtlorical  Chronology. 

Historical  ChronoUtgy  is  the  art  of  computing,  adjust- 
ing,and  verifying  the  whole  range  of  dales  furnish^  by 
historians,  so  as  to  reduce  the  whole,  if  pouible,  into 
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CBRONO*  one  entire*  uniform  and  coneisteot  sytiem*  in  which 
Sacred  and  Pro&oe  History  shall  bo  brou^t  to  har- 
monize  and  correspond  with  each  other.  This  branch 
of  ChroDolo^  is  much  more  difficult  than  Technical 
Chronology*  because  the  data  afforded  by  Sacred  and 
Profane  History  are  not  unfrequently  obscure*  imper- 
fect* mutilated  or  corrupted  in  the  lapse  of  ages* 
by  decay*  accident,  or  design.  The  restriction,  ^ 
postible,  therefore,  is  necessary,  because  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of  rigid  demonstration*  but  only  of  an 
approximation  to  truth*  more  or  less  near*  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  data,  the  correctness  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  applied.  The 
following  are  the  bases  of  Historical  Cbronolc^,  m. 
1.  AstronomicalObserrations,  particularly  of  Eclipses } 
fi.  the  Testimonies  of  Credible  Authors;  3.  Epochs 
and  Eras  in  History  which  are  universally  allowed  to 
be  true ; and  4.  Ancient  Medals*  Coins*  Monuments* 
and  Inscriptions. 

1.  Eclipses  are  of  essential  use  in  Chronology. 
They  serve  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  dates  of 
those  events  with  which  they  are  connected  in 
History ; and  they  are  justly  reckoned  among  the 
surest  and  most  unerring  characters  of  Chronology* 
for  they  can  be  calculated  with  great  exactness  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards.  And  there  is  such  a 
▼ariety  of  distinct  circumstances  of  the  time  when* 
and  of  the  place  where  they  were  seen,  of  the  dura- 
tion or  beginning*  middle  and  end  of  every  Eclipse* 
and  of  the  quantity  or  number  of  digits  eclipsed,  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  any  two  Eclipses 
together,  in  which  the  circumstances  Attending  each  are 
noticed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  precision.  \t^en, 
therefore  any  transaction  or  occurrence  is  referred  to 
a particular  Epoch  at  or  near  which  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  or  Moon  is  said  to  have  happened,  that  Epoch 
may  be  accurately  Axed,  and  the  veracity  of  the  writer 
may  be  proved  by  a calculation  of  the  time  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  Eclipse.  The  different  Eros 
which  ha^u  been  used  by  Historians  or  Chronologers 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  For  instance* 
we  are  told  that  in  the  SSOth  year  of  the  Era  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  and  in  the  night  between  the  ^Otli  and  21st  of 
Payni  (the  tenth  Egyptian  month,)  Ptolemy  observed 
a total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon  at  Alexandria.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  Eclipse  are  such  as  can  be  solely 
referred  to  that  of  May  6,  a.  d.  133.  In  every  system 
of  Chronology,  therefore*  a catalogue  of  Eclipses  is 
necessary,  and  the  most  able  Chronologers  have  col- 
lected them  with  great  labour.  Calvisius*  for  ex- 
ample* founds  his  Chronology  on  144  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun  and  127  of  the  Moon*  wMch  he  professes  to  have 
calculated.  Dr.  Plav’ffiir  has  given  a catalogue  of 
seventy-two  EcUuses,  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
Era,  which  were  tor  the  most  part  observed  and  re- 
corded by  ancient  Historians  and  Philosophers*  to  which 
he  has  atldcd  a list  of  several  thousand  Eclipses  from 
A.  D.  1 to  A.  D.  1900.  A table  of  the  principal  ancient 
Eclipses  baa  likewise  been  given  by  Dr.  Holes, 
l^eartmony  II.  The  Teatimontf  of  Authors  is  another  impor- 
e/aadkors.  mnt  part  of  Historical  Chronology.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and 
to  be  satisfied  of  any  fact  which  appears  doubtful 
in  History*  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  four 
following  canons  of  moral  evidence,  which  are 
founded  in  reason : 1.  We  ought  to  pay  a particular 
regard  to  the  testimonies  of  those  who  wrote  at  the 
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very  time  the  events  happened  which  they  have  re-  CHROND 
corded*  and  who  have  not  been  contradicted  by  any  I-fX*y* 
contemporary  author  of  known  authority.  2.  After 
contem(K>mry  authors,  we  should  give  more  credit  to 
those  who  lived  near  the  time  when  the  events  hap- 
pened than  to  those  who  lived  at  a distance.  The 
weight  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  less  than  that  of 
immediate  testimony  ; and  the  greater  the  number  of 
persons  is  through  whom  the  information  has  passed* 
the  less  credit  does  it  desen'e,  because  there  is  then 
so  much  the  greater  danger  of  their  having  misunder- 
stood each  other,  and  because  the  risk  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  of  intentional  deception,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  testimony.  Is  repeated  as  often  as  the  in- 
formation passes  from  one  person  to  another.  3. 

Those  doubtful  histories  which  are  related  by  authors 
who  arc  but  littlt  known  can  have  no  weight  if  they 
are  ut  vnnancc  with  reason  or  with  established  trodi* 
tion.  4.  Wc  must  distrust  the  truth  of  a history 
which  is  related  by  modem  authors,  when  they  nei- 
ther a^ree  among  them.^^elves  in  several  circumstances* 
nor  with  ancient  historians  who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
original  sources,  particularly  when  such  modem 
authors  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
glossing  over  either  facts  or  characters.  We  should 
especially  doubt  the  truth  of  those  brilliant  portraits 
which  are  drawn  at  pleasure  by  writers  who  never 
knew  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  inlended,  and 
which  have  even  been  drawn  many  centuries  after 
their  decease. 

The  purest  and  most  fruitful  source  of  ancient 
history  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures*  since  wc  are  enabled  by  their  aid  to  form 
an  almost  entire  series  of  events  from  the  Creation  of 
the  World  down  to  the  Uirth  of  Jesus  Christ  or  the 
time  of  Augustus  Cesar*  comprehending  a space  of 
about  4000  years,  with  the  exception  of  a few  chasms 
which  are  easily  supplied  by  Profane  History. 

HI.  Epochs  sind  Eras  form  the  third  principal  part  Epochssad 
of  Chronology.  Sometimes  indeed  it  has  happened 
that  Chronologers  bare  arbitrarily  fixed  upon  events 
which  are  to  serve  as  Epochs ; but  this  is  of  little 
consequence,  if  the  dates  of  such  Epochs  agree,  and 
there  be  no  contradiction  in  the  facts  themselves.  The 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  Epochs  and  Eras 
which  are  now  chlefiv  referred  to. 

1.  The  Epoch  of  the  Creation  of  the  IVorld.  Some  Epoch  of 
ancient  Philosophers  maintained  that  the  world  was  Crea- 
etemal ; but  the  greater  part  of  them  professed  to  be-  ^**’'‘* 
lieve  that  it  was  created,  and  regarded  it  as  the  work 
of  on  intelligent  Being,  though  none  of  them  pre- 
tended to  fix  the  date  of  its  existence.  The  obscure 
and  not  seldom  misunderstootl  fragments  of  traditions 
concerning  the  beginning  of  all  things  and  the  Uni- 
versal Deluge,  which  have  been  discovered  in  every 
nation  however  illiterate  and  barbarous,  have  given 
birth  to  absurd  and  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  ancient  States  and  Kingdoms,  some  of  which  have 
been  extended  many  centuries  beyond  Creation  itself. 

To  these  authorities  we  must  not  have  recourse  in  fixing 
this  Epoch,  respecting  which  Dr.  Hales  has  enumeratea 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  different  opinions* 
which  another  Cbronologcr  (Mr.  Kennedy)  states 
might  be  swelled  to  three  hundred.  Still  lc.ss  should 
we  apply  to  the  fanciful  hypotheses  of  a few  sceptical 
modern  Philosophers,  who  from  a partial  survey  of  a 
few  phenomena  in  nature*  have  rashlv  concluded  tbat^ 
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Of  the  Uni- 
veml  Dc' 
luffe. 


Of  the  Ex- 
odus from 
Efyi>t. 


Of  the 
01jrm{ilida. 


Ihc  present  syitem  must  be  ee^'eml  thousand  of  fears 
older  than  the  date  ordinarily  assi^cd  to  U.  The 
dale  adopletl  in  the  mar^n  of  the  authorized  fiogUsh 
version  of  the  8cripture»  6xes  the  Creation  of  the 
World  at  40U4  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Chronology  of  (bat  V'erslon  was  settled  be  Dr. 
William  tJoyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  { it  is  a modifica- 
tiun  of  Archbishop  Usher’s  Chronology,  who  fellows 
the  coinpntatioQ  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  fixes  the 
Creotion  of  the  World  at  4000  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  We  have  adhered  to  the  Chronolo^  of 
Bishop  Lloyd,  which  is  that  most  generally  received. 

2.  Tht  Epoch  of  ihc  UttioeruU  Deluge.  The  history 
of  this  astonishing  event  is  record^  in  the  Vltb, 
Vllth,  and  Vlllth  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Gmaitt  and 
its  reality  is  attested  by  the  fosMlized  remains  of  the 
animaU  of  a former  world,  and  by  Civil  history,  parti- 
cularly from  the  paucity  of  mankind  and  the  vast  tracts 
of  uuinUabited  land  mcniioned  in  the  accounts  of  the 
first  ages,  as  well  as  from  the  late  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  .Arts  and  Sciences,  and  from  the  universal  tra- 
dition which  bos  in  every  age  prevailed  respecting 
this  catastrophe.  According  to  the  Hebrew  Cbrono* 
logy  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  it  happened  in 
the  lfir>fith  year  from  the  Creation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a great  difference  between  the  computations  of 
the  antediluvian  period,  as  they  arc  found  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  the  Septua* 
^int  version,  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  reader 
IS  necessarily  referred  to  the  systematic  writers  on 
Chronology.  According  to  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
fenUileucht  the  Deluge  took  place  a.  c.  3044,  and  this 
date  afiordft  a remarkable  approximation  to  the  earliest 
Epocits  of  the  Uindiis  and  Chinese.  (Klaproth's 
Ada  PoUfglotta,  p.  29.) 

3.  The  Epoch  cf  t/ie  Exodui  or  Dtporiure  of  the 
Uru^iafrom  Egffd.  This  event  took  place  a.  m.  2513, 
B.  c.  1491,  aceoniing  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  the 
Bible  Chronology ; other  dates  however  are  assigned 
to  it  by  different  Chronolngers. 

4.  The  Era  of  Fo-hi,  This  Monarch,  supposed  by 
Shuckford,  and  some  other  writers  to  be  Noali  (ifo- 
dem  Uitiotrtal  /fixtory,  vtiL  320,)  reigned  according  to 
the  Chinese  Historians  a.  c.  30^. 

5.  The  Era  of  the  Olympiad*.  This  Era  derived  its 
name  and  origin  from  the  Olympic  Gaines,  which 
were  celebrate  with  so  moch  solemnity  every  fifth 
year  at  CHymffia,  a city  in  Elis.  They  were  originally 
instituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olyrapius,  by  the 
Phrygian  PHops,  who  settled  in  the  Gtecian 
Penimmla  (from  him  called  Peloponnesus)  about  the 
year  L350  a.  c.  according  to  tite  Parian  Chroaicle. 
They  were  repeated  about  iwenty-five  years  after- 
wards b]r  the  Theban  Hercules;  and  after  a long 
interruption,  were  in  part  restored  by  IpbiUis,  King  ^ 
Elis,  on  the  banks  m the  river  Alpbcus,  a.  c.  884» 
acoording  to  the  most  probable  account.  But  the 
vulgar  Era  of  the  Olympiads  did  not  commence  till 
106  years  after,  vix.  on  the  I9th  of  July,  n.  c.  776  ; 
from  which  time  they  were  regularly  continued  every 
four  Years  complete,  or  every  fifth  year  current,  and 
Usted  for  five  oays.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  particular 
period  this  Era  was  first  used  as  a measure  of  time. 
Many  years  altar  its  eatabUriuiMDi,  the  Greek  writers 
computed  by  the  PriesU  of  Argus,  the  Ephori  of 
Spaita,  and  the  Arcbous  of  Athaos.  Timeus  the 
^^1T^isn  who  flonrished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 


delphns,  was  perhaps  the  first  who  applied  the  Olym-  CHRONO- 
plods  to  the  dates  of  events  in  history.  The  com-  U3GV. 
mcncement  of  this  Era,  on  account  of  its  great  utility,  y 
has  been  regarded  as  the  boundary  of  historical  times, 
beyond  which  all  is  confusion,  obscurity,  and  fable. 

Dr.  PUyfiur  has  given  a table  of  208  Olympiads, 
ending  with  a.  n.  5fi,  containing  the  names  of  the 
victors  in  the  etadium  or  foot-race  (CAronofe^,  spp. 
tab.  I.)  which  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Hales,  (/fea- 
lym  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p,  246 — 249.) 

6.  Era  (f  the  hnmdaiion  of  Xome.  lliis  celebrated  Of  tbe 
Roman  Ero  succeeds  next  in  order  of  time  to  the  Fouodation 
Orec’ian  ; and  various  are  the  sentiments  entertained 

by  ancient  Historians  and  modem  Cbronologers  on 
this  subject.  Polybius  refers  it  to  the  year  a.  c.  7S1 ; 

Cato,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Dionysius  of  Halt- 
caroasaos,  SoUnus,  and  Eusebius,  places  it  one  year 
earlier  ; Fabius  Pictor,  who  fiourished  during  the  first 
Punic  AVar,  and  whom  Dionysius  tenns  an  accurate 
writer,  brings  it  down  to  the  29th  yesr  of  the  Olym- 
piads, that  is  a.  c.  747 1 Archbishop  Usher  to  a.  o. 

748 ; and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  a.  c.  627.  Terentius 
Varro,  however,  adjusts  it  to  the  23rd  year  of  the 
Olympiads,  that  is  753  a.  c.s  and  bis  computation 
was  ndopt^  by  tbe  Roman  Emperors  in  tbeir  pro- 
clamations, by  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Dion,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Censorinus,  Onuphrios,  Baronius,  Bishop  Bev'eridge, 
Strauchius,  Dr.  Playfeir,  and  by  most  modem  Chro- 
nologers ; though  Livy,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Velleius 
Paterculus  have  occasionally  adopted  6etA  theCatonian 
and  Varrontan  computations.  l>r.  Hales  has,  how- 
ever, satisfactorily  shown  that  the  adjustment  of  this 
era  is  equally  ascertained  from  History  and  from 
Astronomy,  and  he  has  determined  in  fi^oor  of  tbe 
date  assigned  by  Varro,  viz.  753  a.  c.,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  os  the  true  dote  of  the  Era  of 
the  Foundation  of  Rome. 

7.  The  Era  of  SabonoMtar.  The  author  of  this  era  Of  N«bo- 
was  Nabonassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonish 
Monarchy,  who  is  said  to  have  coUecled  all  the  Acts 

of  his  predecessors,  and  to  have  destroyed  them,  in 
order  that  tbe  computation  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean Kings  might  be  made  from  himself.  This  Era 
Is  of  essential  service  in  Chronology,  for  by  means  of 
it  all  other  Epochs  are  connected  and  adjusted.  Hip- 
parchus, Ptolemy,  and  Censorinus  have  used  it  in 
their  calculations.  By  many  observations.  Astronomers 
have  fixed  the  date  oi  its  commencement  to  tbe  3967th 
year  of  the  Julian  Period,  that  is  a.  0.  747*  The 
Nabooassarean  Ere  included  a period  of  ftiur  hundred 
and  twenty-four  Elgyptian  years,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Nabonassar’s  reign,  to  the  death  of  .Alexander 
the  Great ; and  was  thence  carried  down  to  tbe  reign 
of  Antoninus  1^. 

8.  The  Cali-yug.  This  is  the  last  of  the  four  Yugas, 
or  ages,  according  to  the  Hindh  Mjahology.  The 
Satya,  Trfta,  and  Dwipar  are  believ^  to  have  been 
long  post ; but  the  Cali,  corresponding  with  the  brazen 
age  of  tbe  Greeks,  is  considered  as  not  yet  expired. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  these  Eras  and  Epochs, 
the  Hindh  Poets  and  Astronomers  differ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  prcraleat  opinion,  4924  years  of  the 
Cmi-yug  have  now  elapsed,  which  fixes  the  Epoch  of 
its  commencement  in  the  year  a.c.  3101.  This  Era 
is  frequently  used  by  the  Hindba.  {Adalic  Researches, 
il  126.) 

9.  The  Era  <f  Buddha  or  Fi,  The  death  of  that  OfBodJ'ks. 
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CHRONO-  great  rctormer  of  tbe  Br^hmaoical  faithj  U th«  Epoch 
from  which  hit  votaries  date  every  event.  There  U a 
very  remarkable  coincidence  between  tbe  dates  aasigned 
for  it  by  Siog'halesc,  Barmans,  and  Siamese,  four  only 
being  the  difference  between  tbe  biad^st  nod  lowest 
number  of  years  j it  may  therefore  be  aasnmed,  with 
great  probability,  that  a>c.  544  is  the  period  at  which 
this  era  should  commence.  (JtitUic  JU$earcka,  vh 
966,  viii.  531 ; Klaproth's  Jsia  PoUfglotiai  Leben,  der 
Bud(fha,  p.  1^.) 

Of  ^ Se-  10.  TA«  Era  of  the  SeUudda,  or  of  the  Sjfro^Maeedo^ 
teocida.  niam.  This  Era  derived  its  name  from  Seleucus,  one 
of  the  Generals  of  Alexander’s  army,  who,  after  their 
Sovereign's  death,  divided  his  empire  among  them- 
eelves.  Syria  waa  the  portion  of  Seleucus,  who, 
having  been  expelled  tbmee  by  Antigonus,  fied  to 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  for  protection  ; and  by  his 
aid  he  return^,  and  made  bixnaelf  master  Babylon, 
together  with  tbe  Provinees  of  Media  and  Susa.  In 
commemoratioa  of  his  success,  this  Era  was  insii* 
tuted ; and  it  is  computed  from  the  time  when  he  took 
Babylon,  and  ascended  tbe  Asiatic  throne.  These 
events  beppened  in  September  or  October,  n.  o.  SIS  | 
so  that  tbe  first  year  of  this  Era  coinddea  with  b.c.S13, 
and  with  the  first  year  of  the  L18th  Olympiad. 
OfVimm*  11.  The  Era  <f  Pieramddit^.  Bierm^Ct  (in  Sanscrit, 
SdiCya.  yierdmaditya)  was  a pownfril  Sovereign  of  Upper 
Hindfistfin,  who  subdr^  some  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  and  patronised  learning.  From  his  reign  tbe 
‘ Dortbem  Hindhs  date  all  public  event# ; and,  as  ^^wors 
from  ancient  inscriptions,  they  have  done  to  for  many 
centuries.  The  Smuol,  or  year  of  thia  Era,  oom* 
mences  n.c.  55. 

Of  th«  IS.  The  Fadfor  Chrntian  Era,  for  aeveral  centuries, 
^ristiaa  in  the  computation  of  time.  About  tbe 

year  5S7  Dionysios  Sxigans,  a Roman  Abbot,  invented 
this  Era,  and  ^justed  the  first  year  of  it  to  a.o.c.753, 
which  ChroDologera  have  oacertained  is  fbnr  years  too 
late.  It  is  now,  however,  so  generally  received,  that 
this  gross  error  in  calculation  is  but  seldom  regarded  { 
and  as  this  Bra  is  generally  understood  to  be  dated 
from  the  Epoch  of  Christ's  birth,  (though  aot  so  in 
reality,)  it  has  obtained  the  title  of  the  Vulgar 
Christian  Era. 

OfSiliri-  13.  The  Era  of  SdlivdJian.  The  Southern  Uindhs 
hu.  date  the  periods  of  their  history  from  S&lb&han,  (Sfili- 
v4hana,)  a powerful  Monarch  who  reigned  over  the 
Decan, (south,)  and  is  said  to  have  vanquished  Bicrm&jit ; 
probably  a descendant  of  tbe  Prince  from  whose  reign 
the  Era  of  the  northern  and  central  Hindhs  com- 
mences i for  as  that  of  Siliviban  begins  in  a.  p.  78  ; 
the  Kings  from  whom  these  Eras  are  named,  could 
not  have  been  contemporaries. 

Of  the  14.  The  Era  of  the  H^ah  took  its  rise  from  the 
Ifejrsb.  pseu^prophet  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  tribe 
of  Koreish } who  were  the  most  violent  opposers  of 
nis  rel^ion.  Tbit  flight  happened  in  the  fourteenth 
year  a^r  Mohamm^  announced  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month 
Kabifi  '1  ewuel,  or  the  fi.rst  Rabih,  which  is  the  third 
month  of  the  Arabian  year.  But  the  Mohammedans 
compute  their  Era  from  the  month  of  Moharrem  pre- 
ceding, which  is  tbe  first  month  of  their  year,  and 
answers  to  'Diursday  the  15th  of  July,  a.  d. 


* Hie  MobammedAU  lose  ourly  tbm  yean  la  ererr  ccatary, 


15.  The  Era  of  Yeed/jird  has  already  been  noticed,  CHRf>NO. 
when  we  were  treating  on  the  form  of  the  Persian 

year.  See  p.  161  of  this  volume. 

16.  The  Era  if  the  Indepeadmce  of  the  United  Siatee  Of  tbr  In* 
of  America  ooouneoced  July  4,  1776  j on  which  day  dcp*Ddrnfe 
the  inhabHants  of  those  States  issued  the  Decluratiou 

of  their  Independence  upon  Great  Britain.  This  Era  ofAnwrica. 
U confined  to  official  Instrumeots  in  the  American 
Union. 

17-  The  Era  <f  the  French  Revolution.  This  Era  (which  Er*  of  Uie 
is  constantly  rderred  to  by  French  writers,  during  the 
period  that  France  was  under RcpublicanGovernincnt,) 
was  fubsUtoted  for  the  Christian  Era,  in  all  public  and 
Civil  instruments,  by  virtue  of  a Decree  issued  by  the 
National  Convention  on  tbe  5th  of  October,  1793. 

It  commenced  with  the  Epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
French  Republic,  that  is,  on  the  23nd  of  September, 

179S,  on  the  morning  of  which  day  tbe  sun  arrived  at 
the  true  Autumnal  equinox,  at  eighteen  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  past  nine  o'clock,  Paris  time.  This 
Era  was  nbolish^  by  the  late  Napoleon  Buonaparte  f 
and  the  CbristiaD  Era  has  been  reestablished  since  tbe 
commencement  of  1806. 

IV.  Jifedait,  Jt/orntnente,  and  Jnecriptionej  form  the  Medals, 
fourth  and  last  principal  part  of  Chronology.  Inde-  Mooo- 
peodently  of  their  value,  as  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
these  remains  of  antiquity  arc  allowed  to  be  among 
tbe  moat  important  proofs  of  History.  By  the  aid  of 
medals,  M.  Vaillant  composed  his  judicious  Histories 
of  the  Ptolemies,  Kings  of  ^ypt  i of  the  Seleucidsa, 
or  Kings  of  Syria  from  tbe  time  of  Alexander ; of  the 
Anaciue,  or  Kings  of  Dorthia } of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  from  CsMar  to  Posthumus,  and  similar 
worKS : and  tbe  same  source  enabled  our  learned 
countryman,  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  to  execute  his 
Medallic  History  of  Imperial  Rome.  What  has  jusS 
been  said  of  medals  is  equally  applicable  to  ancient  * 

inscripiioiis,  and  other  authentic  monuments  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time. 

Tbe  four  purls  of  Chronology,  of  which  an  account 
has  thus  been  given,  are  excellent  (though  not  info]* 
liblc)  guides  to  conduct  us  through  the  thick  darkness 
of  antiquity  j and  althoiigh  some  eminent  writers  have 
offered  powerful  objections  against  the  certainty  of 
Chronology,  yet  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  has 
so  disposed  all  things,  that  there  remain  sufficient 
lights  to  enable  us  nearly  to  connect  the  series  of, 
events.  For,  in  tbe  first  three  thousand  years  of  the 
world,  where  Profane  History  is  defective,  we  have  the 
Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  to  direct  us  i and 
after  that  period,  where  we  find  more  difficulty  in  the 
Scripture  Chronology,  wc  have,  oa  the  other  hand, 
greater  lights  from  l*rofone  Authors.  At  this  period 
it  is,  that  the  time  begins  which  Varro  terms  I/utoric  / 
as,  since  tbe  institution  of  the  Olympiads,  the  truth  of 
such  events  as  have  happened  shines  clear  in  History. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 
History  ; and,  in  return,  serves  it  as  a guide. 

Mcordioff  to  oar  mode  of  rcckoolnf ; if.  therefore  the  handtrd* 
conUiaed  in  any  gir«a  fW  of  the  Hejrmh  be  mullijiiied  by  3, 
and  the  product,  vith  the  Aidditioti  of  onefor  ewry.lO  coolaiucd  In 
tbe  ceiu,  be  sublnurtcd  from  the  gnrrn  namber;  tbe  remainder 
adde<l  to  1*2*2,  (the  Epoch  of  the  of  Mohammed,)  will  he  a 
near  approximation  to  the  mrreaponding  year  of  the  Christian 
crei  thuat  H.  12.19<a  A.  i>Jfl24,and  I'Jv  .*.  1239-34! 

( « 1239— 37)  •1202 ; bat  1202  a 622  • 1924.  This  approxiina> 
tion.  the  rule  for  vliieh  U easily  recollected,  vUl  b«  found  quite 
aufieWat  for  all  ordiaary  porpoacs. 
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CHRONO-  ^ III.  Systemt  of  Chronologjf, 

ix>oy> 

Very  numeroud  arc  tbc  Systems  and  other  Treatises 
on  Chronolo^j  which,  at  different  times,  hare  issued 
from  the  press.  A bibliographical  account  of  tho 
ancient  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabian  Chronologers,  os 
well  as  of  some  modern  writers  on  this  subject,  will  be 
found  in  Fabricius's  Bibliographia  jlntUfuaria,  cap.yii.} 
and  of  the  mure  recent  Chronological  Worlu,  the 
following  arc  principally  deserving  of  notice,  viz. 
Scaligeri  (Josepbi)  de  Emfndatione  Tomporwn, 

Genevv,  16^^  folio  ^ — Petavii  (Diunysii)  Opus  de 
J}octrind  TVmporum,  Antverpis,  (Amstelodaini,)  1705, 
3 vols.  folio  ; — Usscrii  (Jacobi,  Archieplscopi  Arina* 
ebani,)  Annaiet  Veteris  et  ATori  Ttslamenti,  Genevse, 
17^,  folio.  The  System  of  Chronology,  established 
by  the  learned  Primate  Usher,  in  this  work,  has  chiefly 
prevailed  in  the  Rritish  Empire,  and  among  the  Divines 
of  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
as  that  of  Petavius  (or  Petau)  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  dates  of  Usher,  as 
modihed  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  have  been  annexed  to  the 
last  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  established  by 
public  authority .—Marshami  (Joannis)  Chronicus  Canon 
^gyptiacnSfHtbraicus,  Greecus,  5rc.  Londini,  167^,  small 
folio ; — Beveregii  (Gnlielmi)  /asHfutioawin  CArofioiogico- 
rum  Li6ri  J>no.  Uni  rum  totidem  Arithmetices  Chronologica 
Libellis,  Londini,  1669,  1705,  4to.  17^1,  8vo.— Strau- 
chius’s  (Giles)  ^eviurtum  ChronoU^icum ; or  a Treatise 
describing  theTerms  and  most  celebratedCharacters,  PeriodSt 
and  Epochat  used  in  Chronology,  translated  and  enlarged 
by  Richard  Sault,  London,  1704,  Svo.j  of  the  two 
last  noticed  works,  succeeding  writers  on  Technical 
Chronology  appear  to  have  liberally  availed  them* 
■elves.— ’Newton's  (Sir  Isaac)  CVironolo^y  of  Ancient 
Kingdoms  Amended,  London,  17^7,  4to.  ;^Jacksoo's 
(John)  Chronology  and  Aniuptitics  of  the  most  Aneient 
Kingdoms,  from  the  Creation  of  the  fPorld,  London,  1759, 
3 voU.  4to.} — Blair  s(Rev.  John,  L.L.D.)  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  H'orld.from  the  Creation  to  the  Year  1779, 
illustrated  in  fifty*six  engraved  Tables } London, 
1779,  folio.  This  work  hu  been  conCinaed  to  the 


year  1814. — VArl  de  t^rifier  Us  Dates  dee  F<dies  Jfiiio*  CHRONO* 
riques,  des  Charles,  des  Chroniques,  et  ttufres  Anciens 
jifojuimeiu,  depuis  la  Naissance  de  Notre  Seigneur,  par  U 
moyen  d'une  TabU  Chronologufue,  &c.  &c.  Par  tut 
Heligieuz  B^nMictin  de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur, 

(Dom  Cldmeot,)  Paris,  1783—87,  3 vols.  folio  i^VArt 
de  t&ifer  Us  Dates  des  Faiies  Hisioriquet,  &c.  ovont 
r Ere  Chrdtienne.  Par  un  Religieux,hc.  (DomCl^ment;) 
mis  en  ordre  par  M.  de  Saint  Al^s,  Paris,  1819—90, 

5 Tols.  8vo.  This  is  a posthumous  work  of  the 
learned  Benedictine,  and  it  is  designed  to  serve  os  an 
introduction  to  the  preceding  work. — Playfair's(James, 

D.  D.)  System  of  Chronology,  Edinburgh,  1784,  folio ; 

— I^cot  (Jean)  TabUttes  Chronologiquet  de  f Histoire 
Uniterselle : Outrage  r^digi  d’apres  celui  de  LengUi 
Dufresnoy,  Geneve,  1806,  3 vols.  8vo.  — Ilales's  (\Vil* 
liam,  D.D.)  Noo  .daoiysts  of  Chronology,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  expl^  tne  History  and  AntiquiHee 
of  the  Primitioe  Nations  of  the  World,  &c.  London, 

180^-19,  3 vols.  in  four  parts,  4to.  This  is,  perhs^s, 
the  most  elaborate  system  of  Chronology  extant  in 
the  English  language  t the  learned  author  follows  the 
Chronology  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  whose 
genuine  numbers  be  conceives  that  be  hu  restored ; 
and  also  that,  by  a comparison  with  the  Septuagint 
and  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  the  true  series  of 
primeval  times.— Dumbeckii  (Francisci  Joseph!)  //u* 
tori/F  Universe  Tabula  EtAROgrapAtco— Periodteo— 5yn- 
cAro«iUttc«,  ab  rerum  primordiis  ad  nostrum  diem,  BeroUni, 

1891,  folio.  These  Tables,  which  ore  very  neatly  and 
perspicuously  arranged,  come  down  to  the  year  1820. 

— Longchamps  (M.  Buret  de)  Des  Pastes  Uni$jersels,  ou 
Tableaux  Historiques,  Chronologiques,  et  G^ographiquet, 
depuis  Us  terns  les  plus  recuUs  jusqu'd  nos  jours,  Paris, 

1891,  atlas  4to.  A very  copious  and  well-arranged 
work,  which  has  been  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  10 
vols.  8vo. 

The  annexed  Tables  of  the  corresponding  periods  of 
different  Eras,  ^om  ten  years  to  ten  years,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  determine  any  of  the  intervening  dotes, 
by  a short  calculation,  with  os  much  accuracy  as  is 
usually  requisite 


Table  L—*Compara(it!e  Dates  of  Ancient  CAronak>^  to  the  Htjrah. 


Julten 

Bffore  Oarict. 

Olyn^iwl. 

Yn/«  «r 
Obiiw. 

V«tr*or 

NdUn. 

JtllUMl 

Fvrkia. 

n«r<in>  Chrtit. 

0]y«npl«a. 

Ynn  «r 
Uomt. 

’aai-f- 

ammt. 

710 

4004 

3938 

776 

T. 

Tte 

CreMtUiD 

3961 

r&3 

VI,  4 

1 

236C 

2348 

3964 

750 

VII.  3 

4 

The 

Pehiyc. 

3967 

717 

viri.  2 

7 

1 

2100 

.1974 

740 

X.  1 

14 

8 

9714 

2000 

.>984 

7.10 

XIL  3 

24 

18 

2itl4 

I’too 

3W4 

720 

XV.  1. 

34 

28 

2!414 

Ipoo 

4004 

710 

XVII.  .1 

44 

38 

3014 

1700 

4014 

700 

XX.  1 

54 

48 

31U 

icoo 

4021 

690 

XXII.  3 

64 

58 

3214 

1.*|00 

40.11 

680 

XXV.  1 

74 

68 

3.3U 

14U0 

4044 

670 

xxni.  3 

84 

78 

3414 

1300 

40r>4 

660 

XXX.  1 

94 

88 

S5U 

1200 

4064 

650 

XXXIII.  3 

104 

98 

3014 

1100 

4074 

640 

XXXV.  1 

1)4 

108 

3714 

1000 

4084 

6.10 

XXXVII.  3 

124 

119 

3814 

<I<I0 

4091 

620 

XL.  1 

V34 

129 

3914 

000 

4104 

610 

XLII.  3 

144 

139 
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Comparative  Date*  of  /IncUnl  Chronologif,  continued. 


Jallu 

PwtUM. 

BH'ort  OtHt*. 

Olfmplad. 

Tnn  nf 
E»n«. 

Yetn  of 
Nabo* 

UM*r. 

Julkn 

Frriud. 

Ye4n  of  o«r 

Lord. 

Yeon  of 
Mom. 

41U 

600 

XLV.  1 

154 

148 

4714 

1 

754 

4124 

590 

XL\7I.  3 

164 

158 

4724 

11 

764 

4134 

580 

L.  1 

174 

168 

4734 

21 

774 

4144 

570 

Ul.  3 

184 

178 

4744 

SI 

784 

41M 

560 

LV.  1 

194 

188 

4754 

41 

794 

4\S4 

550 

LVU.  3 

204 

198 

4764 

51 

804 

4174 

540 

LX.  1 

214 

208 

4774 

61 

814 

4184 

530 

LXIL  3 

224 

218 

4784 

71 

824 

4193 

521 

LXIV.  4 

233 

m\ 

4794 

4804 

81 

91 

834 

844 

4194 

520 

LXV.  1 

234 

229 

48U; 

101 

854 

4204 

510 

LXVII.  3 

244 

239 

4824 

in 

864 

4214 

500 

LXX.  1 

254 

249 

4834 

121 

874 

4224 

490 

LXXII.  3 

264 

259 

4844 

131 

884 

4234 

480 

LXXV.  1 

274 

269 

4854 

141 

894 

4244 

470 

LXXVIL  3 

284 

279 

4864 

151 

904 

42&4 

460 

LXXX.  1 

294 

289 

4874 

161 

914 

4264 

450 

LXXXII.  3 

304 

299 

4884 

171 

924 

4274 

440 

LXXX\'.  1 

314 

309 

4894 

181 

9.34 

4284 

450 

LXXXVU.  3 

324 

319 

4904 

191 

944 

4294 

420 

XC.  1 

334 

329 

4914 

201 

954 

4304 

410 

XCII.  3 

344 

339 

4924 

211 

964 

4314 

400 

XCV.  1 

354 

349 

4934 

221 

974 

4324 

390 

XCML  3 

364 

359 

4944 

231 

984 

4334 

360 

C.  1 

374 

369 

4954 

241 

994 

4344 

370 

CII.  3 

384 

379 

4964 

251 

4334 

360 

CV.  1 

394 

389 

4974 

261 

4364 

350 

cvn.  3 

404 

399 

4984 

271 

4374 

340 

CX.  1 

414 

409 

4994 

281 

4384 

330 

CXII.  3 

421 

419 

5004 

291 

4394 

320 

CXV.  1 

431 

429 

5014 

301 

4404 

310 

CXVIL  3 

444 

439 

5024 

311 

4414 

300 

CXX.  1 

454 

449 

5034 

321 

4424 

290 

CXXII.  3 

464 

459 

1^4 

331 

4434 

260 

CXXV.  1 

474 

469 

341 

4444 

270 

CXXVIl.  3 

484 

479 

5064 

351 

4454 

260 

CXXX.  1 

494 

489 

5074 

361 

4464 

250 

CXXXII.  3 

504 

499 

5084 

371 

4474 

240 

exxxv.  I 

514 

509 

5094 

381 

4484 

230 

cxxxni.  3 

524 

519 

5104 

391 

4494 

220 

CXL.  1 

5iU 

529 

5114 

401 

4304 

210 

CXLIL  3 

544 

539 

5124 

411 

4514 

200 

CXLV.  1 

554 

549 

5134 

431 

4524 

190 

CXLVU.  3 

564 

559 

5144 

431 

4534 

160 

CL.  1 

574 

569 

5154 

441 

4544 

170 

CLir.  3 

584 

579 

5164 

451 

4554 

160 

CLV.  1 

594 

589 

5174 

461 

4564 

150 

CLVIL  3 

604 

599 

5184 

471 

4574 

140 

CLX.  1 

614 

609 

5194 

481 

4564 

130 

CLXn.  3 

624 

619 

5204 

491 

4594 

120 

CLXV.  1 

634 

629 

5214 

501 

4604 

110 

CLXVII.  3 

644 

639 

5224 

511 

4614 

100 

CLXX.  1 

654 

649 

5234 

521 

4624 

90 

CLXXll.  3 

664 

659 

5244 

531 

4634 

60 

CLXXV.  1 

674 

.669 

5254 

541 

4644 

70 

CLXXVIL  3 

684 

679 

5264 

551 

4654 

60 

CLXXX.  1 

694 

689 

5274 

561 

4664 

50 

CLXXXn.  3 

704 

699 

5284 

571 

4674 

40 

CLXXXV.  1 

714 

709 

5294 

581 

4664 

30 

CLXXXVa3 

724 

719 

5304 

591 

4694 

20 

CXC,  1 

734 

729 

5314 

601 

4704 

10 

cxcn.  3 

744 

739 

5324 

611 

4710 

Biniiefauiii. 

CXCIV.  1 

750 

745 

5334 

621 

5335 

623  Bra 

of  tfccHejnkJ 
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CHROVO-  Xail*  \l,^Comparativc  Dates  ^ the  Greek,  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  Chronology  since  the  Ilejrah. 


A.  D. 

r«iinar 
CyeU'  u><) 

cal  Letter. 

k 

1 

k 

1 

QuneM  Cycle 
of  Sixty 
Yc&n. 

Era  of  the 
ScInicidK, 
or  of 
Alexuulcr. 

Era  of  tk«  Hejroh 

Era  of  Yradcjird. 

Jil 

II 

SI'S 

15 

C. 

15 

10 

LVI. 

19 

934 

F. 

1 Th.  15  July 

678 

544 

C30 

23 

G. 

4 

3 

27 

942 

M. 

9 Th.  19  Apr. 

686 

652 

&40 

5 

B.A. 

14 

13 

37 

952 

s. 

C 19  St.  1 Jaa.  X 
X 20  W.  20  Dec.  J 

9 W.  14  Juno 

696 

662 

650 

15 

C. 

6 

8 

47 

962 

F. 

30  F.  3 S.pt. 

19  St,  18 



706 

672 

660 

25 

E.D. 

15 

3 

57 

972 

Th. 

— 40  St.  16  May 

89  T.  9 

— 

716 

582 

670 

7 

F. 

6 

13 

LVII. 

7 

962 

T. 

50  M.  86  Jan. 

39  F.  7 

..... 

nn 

592 

680 

17 

A.O. 

16 

8 

17 

992 

M. 

6 1 S.  30  Sept. 

49  M.  4 

— 

736 

602 

690 

S7 

B. 

7 

3 

2- 

100*2 

St 

71  T.  14  June 

59  Th.  8 

... 

746 

612 

700 

9 

D.C. 

17 

13 

37 

1012 

F 

- 8 nv.  14  Feb. 

69  S.  30 

May 

756 

622' 

710 

19 

E. 

8 

8 

47 

1022 

W. 

— 9«T.  98<)ct. 

79  W.  88 

— 

766 

632  j 

720 

1 

G.F. 

18 

3 

57 

1032 

T. 

lOSTh.ll  July 

89  St.  85 

— 

776 

642' 

730 

11 

A. 

9 

13 

Lvni. 

7 

1042 

S. 

112  St  25  Mar. 

99  T.  83 

786 

652 

740 

21 

C.B. 

19 

8 

17 

1052 

St. 

1*3  F.  as  Nov. 

logF.  80 

796 

662 

750 

3 

D. 

10 

3 

27 

1062 

1-h. 

^133  St.  8 Aug. 

119M.  18 

— 

806 

672 

760 

IS 

F.E. 

1 

13 

37 

1072 

W. 

143  M.  21  Apr. 

139Th.l5 

— 

816 

682 

770 

23 

0. 

11 

8 

47 

1062 

H. 

( 153  W.  3 Jan.  1 
1 154  S.  83  Dec.  J 

139  S.  13 

— 

826 

692 

780 

5 

B.A. 

2 

3 

57 

1092 

s. 

164  T.  5 Sept. 

149  W.  10 



836 

708 

790 

15 

c. 

12 

13 

LIX. 

7 

1102 

F. 

- 174  W.  19  May 
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Bat,  perhaps,  there  are  few  aathenticated  documents 
on  this  subject,  which  are  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  those  handed  down  to  ns  by  the  half-civilized  in- 
habitants of  ancient  Mexico ; the  Chronologic  histories 
of  whose  countries  have,  in  some  measure,  escape<l 
the  devastating  cflTects  of  the  bigotry  and  ignorance 
of  the  followers  of  Cortez  and  of  Zumaragn.  In 
these  histories,  the  complexity  of  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics is  united  with  that  clearness  of  imagery,  which 
a tolerable  imitation  of  natural  objects,  in  on  early 
stage  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  will  afford  even  to  the 
meanest  capacity. 

The  greatest  of  these  depicted  Tables  of  Mexican 
Chronology  has,  however,  been  unfortunately  lost; 
and  we  are  at  present  merely  able  to  give  on  account 
of  it  from  a very  ancient  copy,  drawn  by  a Mexican 
Indian  about  the  time  of  the  conquest,  in  which  the 
original  (from  the  now  unquesUoned  authority  of 
Carreri)  was  closely  followed,  excepting  only  that 
the  figures  of  human  beings  it  contains  were  altered 
into  a greater  resemblance  of  their  natural  form. 
Humboldt  regards  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
of  Mexican  literature,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his 
patient  research  to  elucidate  its  contents.  We  have 
«ven  Carreri  s plate,  without  any  alteration,  in  our 
Miscellaneous  Division,  (plate  XXVIII.  j)  and  shall 
therefore,  with  the  assistance  of  that  author,  of 


Humboldt,  and  of  some  of  the  early  writers  on  America, 
attempt  an  explanation  of  it. 

This  hieroglyphic  pointing  represented  the  history 
of  the  Aztecs  (the  founders  of  Mexico)  from  the 
Deluge,  through  their  various  wanderings,  to  the 
period  when  they  settled  on  the  great  lakes  of  Anohnac, 
and  founded  Tenochtitlan,  that  city  from  which,  under 
the  name  of  Mexico,  the  light  of  Science  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn  over  the  New  World,  when  Montezuma 
the  Superb  was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  the  white 
and  bwded  strangers  from  the  east 

The  original  from  which  Gemelli  Carreri’s  drawing 
was  made,  was  in  the  TOssession  of  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza  y Gongon,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Mexico  about  1698,  and  had  descended 
to  him  os  executor,  amongst  several  other  Mexican 
painliugs,  from  Don  Juan  dc  Alva  Ixtilxochitl,  a noble 
Indian  of  the  Royal  race  of  the  Kings  of  Tezcuco,  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  them.  " It  is  most  certain,’* 
observes  Gemclli,  **  that  the  like  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ail  New  Spun,  becau.se  the  Spaniards  at  (heir  first 
coming  burnt  all  they  found ; for  seeing  (hem  without 
letters,  and  with  such  variety  of  figures,  they  looked 
upon  them  as  superstitious." 

The  collection  of  Dr.  Siguenza  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  Jesuits*  College  in  Mexico,  and  was  seen 
there  until  1759;  but  after  the  dispersion  of  that  order 
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CHRONO-  it  u not  known  what  became  of  (his  valoable  depoait. 

^LOOY.  ^ Humboldt  aay»,  *'  I turned  over  the  leavea  of  the  Aztec 
paiatin^  in  the  University,  without  being  able  to  And 
the  or^nal  of  this  drawing  ; though  several  old 
copies  exist  at  Mexico,  which  certainly  were  not  made 
from  the  engraving  of  Getnelli  Carrert/'  It  remains, 
therefore,  in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  Carreri's 
eag^ving,  merely  to  add  the  testimony  of  Robertson, 
who  had  every  reason  at  first  to  doubt  its  authenticity, 
but  who,  in  the  last  edition  which  he  completed  of  his 
celebrated  work,  fully  admits  it.  **  We  cannot  doubt,” 
be  writes  in  his  account  of  Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza’s 
zDuseum,  **  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  platings 
to  the  natives  of  Mexico  ) and  the  correctness  of  the 
drawing  seems  Co  prove  only,  that  the  copy  has  been 
made  or  retouched  by  an  European  artist : but  Hum* 
boldt,  and  other  examiners  of  Aztec  paintings,  do  not 
agree  with  the  historian  In  the  proof  he  bos  adduced  | 
as  it  appears  that  in  the  archives  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Boturini  collection,  there  exist  well-authenticated 
paintings  by  the  Indians,  drawn  about  the  era  of  the 
conquest,  wherein  they  had  made  such  rapid  idrides 
towards  a correct  delineation  of  figures,  that  Risbops 
on  mules,  Spanish  lancers  on  horseback,  oxen  yoked 
to  a plough,  and  ships  ; all  objects,  till  that  epoch, 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  are  correctly  and  even 
spiritedly  drawn.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  our 
examination  of  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  by 
transcribing  only  one  more  passage  from  Humboldt. 
" 1 am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  picture  which 
Siguenza  communicated  to  Gemelli,  is  a copy  made 
after  the  conquest  by  a native,  or  by  the  descendant 
of  a Spaniaro  and  a Mexican.  The  painter  has,  no 
doubt,  avoided  following  the  Incorrect  forms  of  the 
original  j he  has  imitated,  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  names,  and  the  cycles  j but 
be  has  altered  the  proportions  of  the  human  figures, 
the  drapery  of  which  he  has  formed  in  a manner 
analogous  to  that  we  have  found  in  other  Mexican 
paintings.” 

On  this  curious  engraving  our  readers  will  clearly 
trace  the  following  events  of  Mexican  history  weU 
detailed. 

The  history  opens  with  the  DeluM  of  Corcar ; or, 
according  to  Aztec  Cosmogony,  the  fourth  destruction 
of  the  world,  or  the  fourth  great  cycle,  a/oaathi  h,  the  Age 
of  Water  \ the  Mexicans  having  a similar  arrangement 
of  epochs  with  the  Asiatics,  a^  that  of  the  ancients 
characterised  by  Hesiod.  They  Ixfiieved  that  four  Suns 
bad  been  quenched  previous  to  the  one  which  now 
TOvems  the  atmosphere } and  that  the  human  race  had 
been  consequently  as  often  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
by  fire,  tempest,  and  lastly  by  a genei^  inundation. 
At  the  fourth  " atatar"  (if  we  may  adopt  this  term) 
the  world  remained  twenty-five  years  in  chaotic 
darkness ; till  at  length,  ten  years  previous  to  the 
creation  of  a fifth  Sun,  mankind  were  regenerated  in 
the  persons  of  a Noah  and  his  wife,  Cojcox  and 
Xochiq^zaU.  Coxcox,  whose  name  is  also  Tro- 
c^oetti,  the  Sea  or  Fiah  God,  (Neptune,)  was,  with  bis 
wife,  saved  from  the  gener^  fate  by  constructing  an 
ark  of  ahahutt^,  (Caprswus  tiuticha,)  in  which  they 
floated.  This  is  represented  in  the  pictUK  by  a figure 
extended  on  a canoe  under  a tree  on  a mountain, 
which  is  the  Peak  of  Colhuacao,  or  Ararat;  the  horn 
on  the  left  being  the  hieroglyphic  of  Colhuacan.  The 
heads  of  Coxcox  and  bis  consort  then  appear,  the  two 
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tresses  on  one  denoting  always  a female.  Soon  after  a CHRON'O- 
dove  or  l»ird  is  observed  distributing  tongues  to  the  dc-  Lopv. 
acendants  of  the  Mexican  Noah,  whose  children  were 
dumb  until  this  gift.  We  do  not  however  observe,  in 
this  drawing,  the  vulture  which,  iLccording  to  some  of 
the  Mexican  nations,  was  despatched  from  a capacious 
acttlli,  or  ark,  containing  Coxcox,  his  family,  several 
animids,  and  seeds.  When  the  Great  Spirit,  Tezcatli- 
pooo,  commanded  the  floods  to  cease,  this  bird  was  let 
loose  ; but  its  natural  propensity  for  carrion  prevented 
its  return  for  several  days,  the  dried  parts  of  the  earth 
being  covered  with  bi^ics.  A humming  bird,  and 
several  others,  were  then  enlarged  ; the  former,  how- 
ever, only  returned,  and  bringing  a branch  with  frosh 
leaves  on  it,  Coxcox  quitted  his  ^rk  and  rested  on  the 
mountain  we  have  named. 

Coxcox's  descendants,  receiving  the  gift  of  speech, 
dispersed  ; and  fifteen  heads  of  families  only,  who 
sp^e  the  same  language,  and  from  whom  the  nations 
of  Mexico  have  descended,  united  and  arrived  at 
Aztlon,  the  country  of  the  herons  or  flamingoes.  The 
bird,  or  the  hieroglyphic  of  water,  (ari,)  denoting 
Aztlan.  Here  they  erected  a temple,  or  altar : hence, 
following  the  road,  or  double  par^lel  line  to  CbnpuU- 
epeque,  the  figures  along  its  sides  denote  the  places 
where  the  Aztecs  rested,  and  the  towns  they  built. 

Tocoleo  is  the  place  of  humiliation ; Oztotliin,  that 
of  grottoes  ; Mlsquiohuala,  the  place  of  fruit,  with  an 
altar  and  four  commas,  representing  tongues,  the 
meaning  of  which  here  is  not  understood ; Tcotza- 
potion,  the  place  of  dinne  fruits ; Vlhuicatepec,  the 
^gn  of  which  is  also  not  known  ; PapnatUi,  the  place 
of  broad-leaved  herbs } Tzompanco,  the  place  of  the 
death's  head  or  of  human  bones  j Apazco,  of  earthen 
or  clay  vessels;  Atlicolaquian,  tbe  wUrlpool  or  crevico 
where  the  water  is  swallowed  or  disappears ; Quauh* 
titlan,  the  eagles'  wood ; Atzcopotzalco,  the  ants'  nests ; 

Chaleo,  the  place  of  jewels  ; Pantitlan,  the  place  of 
spinning  ; Tolpetlac,  tbe  resting-place  ; Quaubtepec, 
ei^es’  mountain  ; Tctepanco,  wall  of  small  stones ; 
Clucomoztoc,  the  seven  grottoes ; Huitzquilocan,  place 
of  thistles  I Xaltepozauhcan,  sand-pits;  Cozcaquaubco, 
place  of  the  vulture ; Techcatitlan,  tbe  place  of  obsi- 
dian mirrors  ; Azcaxochitl,  tbe  place  of  tbe  flower  of 
the  ant ; Tepetlapao,  place  of  clay  stone ; Apan,  source 
of  water;  Teo-zomoco,  place  of  the  holy  monkey; 
Chapoltcpec,  the  hill  of  the  grasshoppers  or  locusts; 
Colhuacan,  denoted  by  a figure  of  Coxcox,  King,  or 
founder  of  the  Colbuacans ; Mixiubcan,  place  of 
travail ; city  of  Temazcatitlan  ; the  city  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  Mexico  designated  by  dykes  or  roads  across 
a marshy  soil,  and  by  the  Caotvs  plant;  lastly,  the 
founders  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  Ttlatelidco  its  great 
suburb.* 

The  bundles  of  rushes  tied  with  ribands  and  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  road,  denote  the  Xiuhmolpilli, 
or  Cycles  of  fifty-two  years ; and  thus  the  whole 
picture  represents  a series  of  Chronologic  Eras  con- 
tained in  each  of  these  Cycles,  or  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  years:  '*  and  remembering,”  says  Humboldt, 

**  that  the  city  of  Mexico  was  foiuided  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  Xlubniolpilli,  we  find  that,  according 
to  the  Chronology  of  tbe  picture,  the  emigration  m 
the  Mexican  nations  from  Atzlon  (tbe  place  of  water 


* It  b to  be  oberrred,  that  almost  all  tbeae  names  arc  those  by 
wbicb  tbe  tomu  of  Mexico  are  known  at  preaeat. 
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QIRONO-  birds)  took  place  fi^e  Cycles  before  the  year  1298,  or 
in  the  year  10h8  of  the  Cbristiaa  Bra.'* 

The  cirelee  or  dots  near  each  place  are  supposed  to 
deoote  the  years  of  sojoumioent  there } and  the 
hierofcljrphies  of  the  Cycles  near  any  place  are  meant 
to  e&plaia  the  festiTal  of  the  Cycle  was  kepi  at 
that  place. 

Having  thus  described  this  picture  as  far  as  we  bare 
been  able  to  procure  documents,  we  baTe  now  only 
briefly  to  relate  the  best  authenticated  accounts  of 
Mexican  Chronology,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  epochs  it  describes.  According  to  a Meucan 
author  (Istiloachitl)  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
conquest;  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  Clasigero, 
Acosta,  Gooiara,  Marieta,  To^emada,  &c.  the  du- 
ration of  the  first  age,  Tlatonatiuh,  or  Age  of  the  Earth, 
or  of  the  Giants,  was  6206  years,  and  ended  by  a 
destruction  of  the  human  race  from  famine  | this  race 
having  originally  descended  from  the  union  of  the  God 
CithJatonac  with  the  Goddess  Ciilalicue,*  the  fruit  of 
which  union  was  an  aerolite,  (ferpotf,)  which  fell  on 
the  earth  near  the  place  of  the  Seven  Grottoes ; and 
this  divine  stone,  breaking  in  its  fall,  produced  1600 
Demigods  and  Goddesses,  who  were  to  inhabit  the 
earth,  but  not  having  slaves  to  serve  them,  were  en- 
dowed by  the  Godd^,  their  common  mother,  with 
the  faculty  of  creating  human  beings  in  the  following 
curious  manner.  Xolotl,  one  of  the  Demigods,  was 
sent  down  to  the  place  of  punishment  for  a bone, 
which  on  his  breaking  it  wascl^ged  to  human  beings: 
the  first  man,  Ixtacmixccdiuatl,  dwelt  at  Cbioomoz* 
toil,  (see  Plate)  and  lived  very  long  with  his  wife,  or 
half  bone,  Tlancueitl,t  who  bore  him  six  sons,  from 
whom  descended  all  the  nations  of  Mexico.  Xclhua 
the  oldest  son,  and  Teouch  the  second,  being  the 
great  progenitors  of  the  Toltecs  mid  Axtecs,  who  held 
themsdves  opart  from  the  issue  of'  the  youngest 
children,  and  considered  tbetuselves  as  a priviWed 
race.  This  tradition  is,  however,  so  much  blended 
with  those  of  the  fourth  or  last  age,  that  no  accurate 
account  of  those  who  survived  the  family  to  repeople 
the  world  in  the  second  age  appears. 

The  second  age,  the  Red  TUtOH<iiimh,  or  the 
Age  of  Fire,  endur^  4804  years,  when  the  world  was 
destroyed  a confiagratioo,  excepting  ooc  man  and 
woman,  who  took  refuge  in  a cove,  with  many  birds, 
into  which  shapes  all  the  remainder  of  maokind  bad 
been  transformed. 

The  third  age,  J^ucatonatiuh,  the  Age  of  Wind, 
Air,  or  Tempests,  lasted  4010  years,  when  men  were 
turned  into  apes,  which  animal  bad  never  been  seen 
before  and  only  two  persons,  in  their  proper  shape, 
survived  in  a caveni.  This  catastrophe  was  effected 
by  a tempest. 

The  fourth  age,  that  of  Water,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. Men  were  now  transformed  into  fish ; but 
Coxcox,  with  his  consort,  escaped  the  general  doom. 
This  age  contained  400B  years.  **  If  we  attentively 
exmuine  the  fine  passage  of  Hcriod,  in  which  he  ex- 
|dains  the  oriental  system  of  the  renovation  of  nature, 
we  see  that  this  poet  connects  in  reality  five  genera- 
tions in  four  ages.  He  divides  the  age  of  brass  into 
two  parts,  which  comprehend  the  third  and  fourth 
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generations  | and  we  may  be  astooisbed  that  so  clem  CITROIfO- 
a passage  should  have  sometimes  been  misinterpreted. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  number  of  Ages  recorded  in  '“V"^ 
the  books  of  the  Sybil ; but  we  think  that  the  analo- 
pn  we  have  just  indicated  are  not  accidental,  and  that 
It  is  not  onintcreeting  to  the  philosophical  history  of 
man,  to  see  the  same  fictkmf  sfiread  from  Etruria  oad 
Latium  to  Thibet,  and  thence  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico."  (Humboldt.)  The  reader 
cannot  frdl  to  have  been  stiU  more  strongly  impreseed 
by  analogies,  too  close  to  be  accidental,  however 
corrupted  and  distorted,  with  parts  of  the  Ma«wic 
narrmtive. 

We  DOW  arrive  at  Epochs  in  which  we  can  trace 
events  coincident  with  the  years  of  the  Cbristiaa  Era. 

Vesn. 

644/— In  544  the  Toltecs  nugrated  from  a country 
north  of  Mexico. 

648.— Arrive  la  Anahuac,  or  Mexico. 

670.— Arrive  at  Tula. 

708.— The  Divine  Book  composed  by  Huematzin, 
the  Astrologer,  which  contained  the  His- 
tory, Mythology,  Calendar,  and  Laws  of  the 
Toltecs. 

During  the  Toltec  Monarchy,  QuctzalcoaU, 
the  Moses,  Budd'ba  or  Lawgiver  of  the 
Mexicans  appeared,  clothed  in  fiowing  black 
garments,  with  other  white  and  bearded  men. 

His  cloak  is  said  to  have  been  spotted  with 
red  crosses.  He  ordained  sacrifices  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  stopped  bis  euia  when- 
ever he  was  spoken  to  of  war. 

1051.— Toltec  Monarchy  destroyed  by  a pestilence. 

1170.'  Chichinaecs  arrive  in  Mexico. 

1178.— Nahuatlacs  arrive  in  Mexico;  those  came  from 
AzUan,  and  were  divided  Into  seven  tribes, 
tbc  last  being  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  others  in  the 
mountains  of  Zacatecas,  and  arrived  at  Tla- 
lixco  in  1087 ; reformed  their  Calendar,  and 
kept  the  first  festival  of  the  New  Fire  (since 
their  departure  from  Aztlon)  in  lODl. 

1196.- Aztecs  arrive  at  Tula. 

1216/^Aztecs  arrive  at  Tzompanco. 

1245.— Aztecs  arrive  at  CbapuUepec. 

1250.— Xiuhtlato,  a noble  Tultecen,  taught  the 
people  the  culture  of  maize  and  cotton,  and 
the  making  of  bread  fr^m  maize  flour;  he 
hfl*l  preserved  the  seeds  of  maize  from  his 
earliest  youth. 

1314.— Mexicans  subdued  by  the  Acolhuans. 

1325.— Tcnochtillun,  or  Mexico  founded. 

1352  to  13K9.— Acamapilzio,  1st  King  or  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

1389  to  1410. — HuitziUhuitl,  2nd  King. 

1410  to  1422. — ChimidpopocA,  3rd  King. 

1423  to  1436. — Ilzcuatl,  4tb  King. 

1436  to  1464.— 5lontczuma  1.  5tli  King. 

14>16.— Great  inundation  of  tbc  city  of  Mexico. 

]447’ .—Great  fall  of  snow*,  which  created  a famine. 

1460.— Great  earthquake. 

1462. — Great  earthquake. 

1464  to  1477.— Axayacatl,  6tb  King.* 


• la  tkU  Ki|rm  flw  Kins  of  Tetcaco  was  rvnownrf  lot  hto 
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LUCY.  14GS. — Great  earthquake. 

— 147c. — Eclipaei  of  the  Sun. 

1477  to  1480— Titoc,  7th  King. 

, , H80.— Great  earthquake* 

1480  to  15<«.— AhuitxoU,  8th  Xing. 

1490.— <trent  Comet,  M-hich  presaged,  according  to  the 
Astrologers,  the  coining  of  the  Spaniards. 

1495. — Great  earthquake. 

1496. — Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

1509  to  1590. — Montezuma  II.  9th  King. 

1507. — Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  and  great  earthquake. 

1509. — A great  light  seen  for  forty  nights  towards  the 

East. 

1510.  — Eclipses  of  the  Sun,  and  great  earthqaake. 
1519.— Entrance  of  Cortez  into  Mexico. 

1590.  — Cuitlabuatzin,  10th  King,  reigoed. 

1591. — Quauhtemotzin  reigned  for  nine  months,  when 

Mexico  surrendered  to  Cortez. 

1531. — Great  Earthquakes. 

The  PaavTUNs  have  not  left  any  exact  history  hy 
wfakh  we  can  trace  correctly  the  Epochas  of  their 
cootmaance  as  a nation.  They,  however,  retained  ac- 
curate traditions  of  all  remarkable  events,  and  assisted 
the  memory  by  gn^pos,  or  strings  tied  with  coloured 
knots  f and,  very  liksly,  by  paintings  or  hieroglyphics; 
because,  in  the  woric  styled,  Origm  de  lot  Yndiot  del 
Aaeps  Mamdo,  Valencia,  1610,  por  G.  Garcia,  the 


author  says,  that  at  dte  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  CHHOfro. 
Pieni,  the  Indians  confessed  by  means  of  paintings  and 
characters,  which  indicated  Ihe  Ten  Commandments  cHRYSK 
and  the  sins  committed  in  breach  of  them.  Acosta  DlDl^ 
plainly  states  the  following  facts  : **  outre  cotte  dili- 
genee  (that  of  oommitting  to  memory  by  the  youth  of 
Peru  the  history  of  their  country  as  a sacred  rite)  Us 
sifpjptcownt  la  faute  tfeterihtrot  ti  det  kUm,  en  partio 
por  la  pewtvre,  cosiaie  «nuc  do  Mtaitcqur  {nmkien  gwe 
crux  dtt  Peru  y ./ustrat  fort  grotmert  «t  hurdt)  et  m 
partie,  ei  le  plus  commeueemeiU  pat  det  ge^piw,**  French 
Translation  of  1600,  Hv.  vi.  cap.  viii.  quippos  are 
still  used  by  the  Peruvian  shepherd  to  count  the 
oamber  of  his  lock,  and  to  register  the  day  on 
which  the  ewe  yeaned,  or  a lamb  was  lost. 

The  ilftiyscaf,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mount^ns  of 
Nrw  GBBXAoa,  nearly  ss  civilized  as  the  Peravhins, 
had  even  advanced  so  for  as  to  use  a symbolical  eha- 
raeter  on  tbcir  Calendars,  but  their  traditionary  his- 
tory was  retained  merely  in  the  memory  of  the  Priests. 

The  CniuisB  history  is  handed  down  in  the  same 
manner,  the  prom  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  having 
been  nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  Peruvian  guqtpor, 
or  according  to  Molina,  a skein  of  several  coloured 
threads  with  a mnober  of  knots,  the  subject  treated 
of  being  indicated  by  the  colours,  whilst  the  knots 
designated  the  number  or  quantity. 


CHRONOMETER,  a time-piece  of  a peculiar  con- 
struction, at  present  much  employed  by  Navigators  in 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  In  general.  Chro- 
nometers are  much  larger  than  common  watches,  and 
are  hung  in  gimbals  in  boxes,  six  or  eight  inches 
•qnare,  but  there  are  also  many  pocket  Chronometers, 
which  externally  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  better 
sort  of  pocket  watches,  and  which  interoally  difibr 
only  in  the  construction  of  the  balance. 

The  balance  and  hair  spring  are  the  principal  agents 
in  regulating  the  rate  of  going  in  a common  watch, 
being  to  this  what  the  pendulum  is  to  a common 
clock ; and  this  spring  in  the  former,  like  the  pendulum 
in  the  latter,  is  subject  to  expansions  and  contractioQS, 
under  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  of 
course  affect  the  speed  or  rate  of  the  machine.  And 
it  U the  method  of  correcting  this  inaccuracy,  which 
marks  the  difference  between  the  watch  and  Chrono- 
meter. These  are  very  numerous,  and  will  be  den- 
cribed  nnderour  general  Treatise  on  UoaoLoor.  The 
use  of  this  instrxunent  in  determining  the  longitude  of 
places,  is  given  in  our  Treatise  on  Nautical  Astoo- 

MOMY. 

An  uutrument  under  the  same  naase,  CenotroicnTaB, 
is  also  used  by  Musicians  for  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  time.  Two  sorts  have  been  invented  for 
different  purposes.  The  first  supplies  the  motion  of 
a Conductor,  and  regularly  beats  time.  In  the  Brilitk 


Belflf , an  Blsfry  oa  tbe  Dcstrsrtioo  of  iW  rity  of  Asrt|iotsleo. 
sod  Mkothcr  oa  th«  InvtabiUty  of  Huaniui  GremtocH.  HU  great 
n^bew,  ritUxochitl,  wboia  we  have  already  inentioned,  traot* 
laOMl  part  of  thei«  vorbi  into  Spanish}  and  two  of  these  hymns, 
writWa  Id  Roman  eharnctsvs  dnrtag  the  thne  of  Cortes  on  psper 
made  ol  the  Wgewr,  ace  aaid  to  b«  still  in 


Afagazine,  (IL  983,)  may  be  found  m»  account  of  a gra- 
dasled  pendulum  for  this  purpose,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  > and  others  have  since  been  sold  at 
principal  music  shops  In  London.  The  second  is  used 
by  tuners  of  instruments  to  mcasnre  the  velocity  of 
beait.  On  this  point  the  reader  may  refor  to  Dr. 
South's  Udrmomiet,  910. 

CURYSANTUELLUM,  in  Botoay,  a genus  of  the 
class  Syigenetia,  order  Super/luo,  natural  order  Corym- 
bifero.  Generic  character : calyx  cylindrical,  ne^y 
as  long  as  the  fleueta,  baae  scaly;  receptacle  chaffy; 
florets  numerous,  linear,  bidentate,  short ; cent^ 
florets  few  and  mostly  abortive ; seeds  naked,  round- 
ish, furrowed. 

One  species,  C.  proevNi^eas,  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
Persooo,  Sgn, 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  in  fiofony,  a geaus  of  the 
class  Syngenetia,  order  Superjlua,  natural  order  CoryM^ 
bifero.  Generic  character : receptacle  naked ; seed 
bordered;  calyx  hemispherical,  imbricated,  scelre 
membranous  at  the  edge. 

Nearly  one  hundred  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  discovered ; the  numerous  varieUes  C.  Jntikuwt 
have  been  of  late  great  fovourites  with  Horticulturists, 
they  flower  in  profusion  at  a season  when  few  other 
flowering  plants  will  bear  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

C.  kucanthemutm  and  are  natives  of  Eoglaikd. 

Emg.  Bot. 

CHKYSIDIDES,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects  of 
tbe  order  Hynenoptera.  It  comprises  the  genera  Cleptet, 
FAampu*,  b'fi/^as,  Pamopes,  Euchraut,  CArysu,  He^- 
cArum. 

Most  of  tbe  insects  of  this  fomily  are  splendidly 
coloured,  and  have  a metallic  lustre.  Tbe  larrw  ara 
4 r 9 
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CTIRVSI'  g;enerftlly  uoknown.  The  females  have  a weak  and 
DII>£3.  somewhat  flexible  sting,  incapable  of  inflictinga  wound, 
CHRVSO-  which  is  probably  usefU  only  in  depositing  their 
COMA, 

CHRYSIS,  in  Zooh/nt,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
i/ytRcnfip/era,  himily  Chjyaidifiet.  Generic  character : 
ontennic  flliform,  broken,  rather  longer  than  the  headj 
labrum  very  small ; mandibulsB  elongate,  narrow, 
acute,  having  but  one  tooth  at  the  inner  side } abdo* 
men  semicylindrical,  elongate. 

Type,  Ch.  ignita,  Linn. ; Fabr. 

The  Chrysides  are  bright  shining  insects,  generally 
exhibiting  beautiful  mecalllc  colours.  They  have  the 
power  of  contracting  the  abdomen  into  a globular 
form  when  taken.  The  species  given  as  the  type  of  the 
genus  is  a common  and  very  brilliant  English  insect. 

CHRY&ITRIX,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Po^ 
t^gamiap  order  Jhoecut,  natural  order  Cifperouiea,  Juss. 
Generic  character : hermaphrodite  flower,  glume  two* 
valvcd,  the  flower  consisting  of  numerous  chaffy  scales, 
bristled,  intermixed  with  numerous  stamens } one 
pistil  : mole  flower,  as  above  ; no  pistil. 

One  species,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiie.  Mllld. 

CHRYSORALAKUS,  in  Botautf,  a genus  of  the 
class  Icotandriaf  onler  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosa- 
cea, Generic  character ; calyx  five-clcft } corolla, 
petals  flve  } style  lateral;  seed*vesscl  u drupe;  five- 
furrowed  ; nut  fivc-valvcd. 

One  species,  C.  icaco,  native  of  the  M^est  Indies, 
where  the  fruit,  called  the  Cocoa'pium,  is  brought  to 
market. 

CUKYSOBERIL,  a Mineral  which  is  ranked  among 
the  gems,  of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  and  frc«^uently 
presenting  a play  of  bluish  light  on  its  surface. 

CURYSOCHLORIS,  from  the  Greek  \pveot,  gold, 
and  x^'/*^**  green,  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a genus  of 
animals  belonging  to  the  family  /niectirora,  order 
iSarcop/lutga,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  Two  incisor  teeth  above,  four 
below ; muzzle  short,  broad,  and  turned-up ; feet 
tridactyle  before,  pentedactylc  behind;  no  auricles. 

This  genus  was  included  among  that  of  Talpa  till 
separated  by  Lacepedc  ; it  differs  materially  from  it  in 
the  number  ami  structure  of  its  teeth. 


C.  Oopenri/,  Iiocep. ; Talpa  Adatica,  Lin.  ; Variahle 
Mole,  Brown.  This  animal  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  not  of  Siberia  as  it  was  believed  to  be 
bySeba.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  nur  Mole;  has  no  tail; 
but  is  very  remarkable  for  having  a third  bone  to  the 
fore-arm  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  strength.  The 
colour  of  the  animal  from  whence  it  derives  its  name, 
is  gold  with  shades  of  green,  red  and  bronze,  rivalling 
in  brightness  the  Snake  tribe  ; it  lives  In  burrows,  and 
probably  has  the  same  habits  as  the  Mole. 

The  Talpa  Ruber  of  Linnieus  described  by  Seba  is 
probably  belonging  to  this  genus. 

Sec  Cuvier,  R>pte  Animali  Dictionnaire  dei  Scifitcet 
Naturellea. 

CIIRYSOCOLL.A,  a Silicious  Ore  of  Copj^er,  some- 
times of  n bright  green  colour  and  transparent,  but 
too  brittle  to  !ms  applied  to  purposes  of  ornament. 

* C:IIR\  SOCt)MA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  cl.iss 
Syngencsia,  ortler  yEquali*.  Generic  character : recep- 
tacle naked  ; down  simple  j caU'x  hemispherical,  im- 
bricated ; style  rather  longer  than  the  florets. 

illdcnow  describes  fifteen  species,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Africa. 


CHRY’SOGONUM,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  CHRTftO- 
Syngenttia,  order  yeeeuaria.  Generic  character  ; re-  COKCM. 
ccptacle  chaffy;  down  onc-lcaved,  three-toothed  ; 
calyx  five-leaved  ; seeds  involved  in  a four-leaved  cup.  MELIN  Ai. 

One  species,  native  of  Virginia.  ^ ^ 

CHRYSOLITE,  from  golden,  and  XtOov,  a 

stone. 

The  ckrynitie  that  doth  mUt 
ThrUt,  proved  aever-falU&f. 

Dreylon.  The  Sintk  .VywpAat!. 

UhoM  niiUrc  ooloiiTf  aod  pure  loatrc  lent 
Her  eye,  check,  Hp  • dszzliof  oroatuent  ; 

Whose  rara  and  hidden  rirtneo  did  cspreai 
Her  inward  beautiea  and  mliuTa  fairer  dress ; 

The  constant  diamond,  the  wise  chryMhte 

Curae.  On  the  Lady  S , »ye  to  Sir  tT.  S. 

The  Hebrew  vxrv\,  Exod,  xxviii.  90,  is  rendered 
-Xpwro\t0of  in  the  Septuagiot,  Chry$olithui  in  the  V^ul- 
gate,  and  Beryl  in  our  translation ; assuming  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Uf  be  correct,  the  Chrysolite  was  the  first 
stone  in  the  High-priest's  Pectoral,  inscribed  with  the 
name  Zebulun.  The  same  stone  1^  the 

seventh  in  the  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 

{Rev.  xxi.99.)  It  is  described  by  Pliny,  xxxvii.  42,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Topaz  of  the  ancients.  Bocchus, 
according  to  Pliny,  (id.  43,)  asserts  that  be  saw  a Spa- 
nish Chrysolite  weighing  twelve  pounds,  and  Agricola 
(de  Riit.  Top.)  yet  exirlier  saw  in  Germany  a fossil  mass 
containing  more  than  sixty  square  Chrysolites.  The 
largest  was  an  inch  in  breadth  and  twofingers  in  length. 

The  learned  Physician  adds  that  they  were  too  soft  to  be 
polished.  It  is  the  Peridof  of  HaUy ; the  colour  green, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  gems.  In  Egypt  it  is  found 
in  alluvial  strata,  but  it  comes  also  from  Bohemia  and 
the  Circle  of  Buntzlau. 

CHRYSOMELA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  (loleoptera,  family  CAryfome/m<r.  Generic 
character  : antenns  moniliform  ; the  two  lost  articu- 
lations of  the  maxillary  palpi  almost  of  equal  length, 
of  which  the  la.vt  is  ovoid  or  subcylindrical. 

Type,  C.  popuh,  Lin. 

ClIRYSOMELINJS,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects 
of  the  order  Coteoptera,  consisting  of  the  genera  of 
Alurniu,  Hitpa,  Imatidium,  Cauida,  Adorium,  Gakruca, 

Lufterui,  AUica,  Paropsia,  Doryphora,  Chrystmela,  Pra- 
aocurxs,  Colaspis,  Eumolphus,  Cryptoccphalua,  Clythra, 

Chlamya. 

The  greater  number  of  the  insects  of  this  family 
are  rather  small,  but  they  generally  present  the  most 
brilliant  colours  ; and  even  in  those  which  are  less 
splendid  the  variety  and  mixture  of  their  hues  are 
equally  beautiful.  The  genera  Chtamya,  Colatpia, 

Alurnua,  and  Adorium,  arc  wholly  foreign,  and  their 
habits  scarcely  known.  Most  of  the  others  inhabit 
Europe,  and  arc  found  on  flowers  and  on  aquatic  plants. 

Many  of  them  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  of 
escape  from  danger,  w’hich  is  resorted  to  by  so  many 
of  the  Coleopteroua  insects,  that  of  counterfeiting  death, 
by  folding  suddenly  their  feet  and  their  antenne,  bend- 
ing the  head  under  the  thorax  and  falling  to  the 
ground. 

The  Eumolphi  and  the  CrypiocephaU  are  too  similar 
to  require  a separate  description.  The  larva  of  a 
species  of  the  former,  (£.  I'Uia,  Fabr.)  is  excessively 
destructive  to  the  vines  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
devours  not  only  the  leaves  when  developed,  but  the 
young  bud£  in  spring,  and  the  pedicle  of  the  future 
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CHRVSO-  fniil  ia  its  rcry  earliest  stage  of  growth } by  which 
M£l^i£.  means,  if  it  be  not  totally  destroyed,  it  U rendered 

CHRV-  >«'>«>.  . . . 

SOSPLE>  The  larvflc  of  the  Chrytomelt  are  oval,  the  body  a 
hlUM.  little  elongated,  dirided  into  distinct  rings,  and  near 
the  extremity  having  a little  fleshy  point,  which  serves 
by  means  of  a viscid  secretion  to  keep  the  animal  firm 
on  the  leaf.  Many  species  live  in  society,  they  eat 
the  whole  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  on  which 
they  live,  leaving  only  the  veins.  On  changing  to  the 
pupa  state,  it  is  fixed  by  the  same  means  spoken  of 
above,  and  on  throwing  ofl*  the  skin,  the  pupa  remains 
attached  to  it,  and  is  thus  secured  to  the  leaf. 

The  habits  of  the  Gaterucx  are  similar  to  those  of 
Chrytomch.  The  larva  of  C.  Nymphaa  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  remaining  usually  upon  those 
parts  of  the  leaves  which  arc  not  submerged,  but 
appearing  to  sustain  no  injury  from  beinga  considerable 
time  under  water.  It  also  has  the  power  of  passing  on 
the  surface  from  one  leaf  to  another,  and  is  never  found 
to  be  wetted  by  this  act,  or  by  accidental  submersion. 

The  larvs  of  all  the  spcdcs  of  Castula  are  merdige- 
rous  i that  Is  to  say,  they  form,  by  means  of  a little 
apparatus  near  the  onus  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
a covering  or  protection,  consisting  of  the  excrements 
of  the  animal ; and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
they  arc  furnished  with  a kind  of  anal  fork,  by  which 
they  ore  enabled  to  raise  or  depress  their  "slercorariuus 
parasol,’*  so  ns  mosteffcctunlly  toshelterorsbodethem. 
The  excrement  is  in  some  species  formed  into  fine 
filaments.  Similar  habits  appertain  to  the  genus  fma* 
tidium.  I^atretUe,  Geofi'roy,  Kirby  and  Spence. 

CHRYSOPUYLLUM,  in  Dotuny,  a genus  of  tho 
class  Pentonrfrui,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  .Sapottf. 
Generic  clinracter  : corolla  of  one  petal,  bcll-shapod, 
five*lobed,  alternate  lobes  spreading;  stigma  fivc^clcft; 
berry  large,  globular,  teu-celled,  ten-seeded ; seeds 
compressed. 

Witldenow  describes  seven  species,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  C cainUo,  the  Star-apple,  is  a fruit  eaten 
In  Jamaica. 

CHRYSOPRASE,  a Mineral  belonging  to  the 
Quartz  family,  in  which  it  may  be  raniied  between 
Calccdony  and  Opal.  It  is  of  a pale  green  colour, 
occasioned  by  a mixture  of  arseniate  of  nickel,  and  is 
frequently  cut  and  classed  among  the  gems.  But  it 
looses  the  delicacy  of  its  original  hue  by  being  much 
handled  or  worn  as  oji  ornament.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  in  tlie  foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
Salem.  (Rtr.  xxi. ‘20.)  The  Chrysoprasiis  is  described 
by  PHny,  (xxxvii.  20.)  He  distinguishes  the  Chry- 
sopi^ius,  from  it;  (id.  54.)  The  latter  is  known  to 
lapidaries  as  the  or  M<trine. 

CHRYSOPS,  in  Zffology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptera,  family  To^aali.  Generic  character : 
antennse  considerably  longer  than  the  head  ; the  two 
first  articulations  nearly  equal ; the  lost  as  long  as  both 
the  preceding,  cyllndrico-conical. 

Type,  C.  cacutieiu,  Fabr. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM,  in  Bolany,  a genus  of  the 
class  Decojidriat  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Saiifragir. 
Generic  character:  calyx  four  or  five  cleft,  coloured  ; 
corolla  none  j capsule  with  two  beaks,  onc^cUed  j seeds 
many. 

Two  species,  C.  aUemifoUnm  and  oppo$itifolmm,  both 
natives  of  England.  Bng.  D^t. 


CHRYSOTOXUM,  in  Zbolo^,  a genus  of  insects  of  CHR  V90- 
tho  order  Dipiera,  family  Syrphia.  Generic  character  ; TU^M. 
antenme  at  least  as  long  as  the  bead,  subcylindrical,  cHUCK* 
the  first  and  last  articulatioa  the  longest;  the  last  FAR- 
somewhat  compressed,  seligerous  (having  a bristle)  THING, 
at  the  base. 

IVpe,  MuUo  bictneitu,  Fabr. 

CHRYSURUS,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  TVi* 
andria,  order  Digynia,  naturM  order  Graminetr.  Generic 
character  ; flowers  in  a spiked  raceme,  spikclets,  two- 
formed,  sterile,  awnless,  many-volved,  fertile  spikelct; 
calyx  two-valved,  two  or  three  flowered ; corolla  two- 
valvcd,  exterior  valves  with  long  awns. 

This  genus,  divided  by  Persoon  from  CyRosvmi, 
contains  one  species,  native  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

CHUBBY,  1 Perhaps  from  chubb,  the  fish, 

CovB-rACED.  / which  Skinner  thinks  is  so  called 
from  its  head,  (sc.  the  size  of  it ;)  in  A.  S,  cop. 

Large,  plump,  fat. 

All  the  AinerlcAoi  that  we  here  seen,  »laee  our  trrirel  on  that 
rout,  verc  rather  low  of  Btature,  with  round  rSvASy  faces,  and 
high  check  bones.  CVoS.  f'vyagr,  vol.  vi.  book  ir.  ch.  ia. 

I nerer  uw  a fool  lean ; the  rkub-fticrd  fop 
Shines  aleck  with  fall-crammed  fat  of  happiness. 

Menton,  /intomie'o  Revenge, 

CHUCK,  r.'t  Chuck,  says  Junius,  is  the  call  of 

Cbock,  n.  >thc  cock  to  the  bens,  w*hen  he  has 

Chu^cklb.  J found  a grain  of  corn.  He  refers  to 
the  passage  quoted  from  Chaucer. 

To  chuck,  (if  not  to  chock,  q.  v.)  is  also  to  striko 
under  the  chin,  so  as  to  produce  a sound  from  the 
collision  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  similar  to  that  of 
the  cock. 

Also  to  Dtake  a chucking  or  chuckling  noise  ; in  de- 
rision, mockery  or  triumph.  And  thus  we  also  use-~ 

<0  crom  oter. 

And  with  that  word  he  flew  <kma  fte*  the  bene, 

For  it  was  day,  and  eke  bia  henaes  alle  ; 

And  with  a chuA  he  fan  beiu  for  tu  cmlle 
For  be  had  found  a com,  lay  la  the  yerd. 

CAeurrr.  The  .Vommct  Rrtttte*  Tale,  v,  1M90. 

CoRii.  Nay,  good  chuck. 

CiXoN.  I’ve  said  it,  stay  at  hoovr : 

I cannot  brook  your  jraddinir. 

Mmuiagrr.  The  Bamdmmm,  act  i SC.  2. 

He  rk«c4*<f  Sfalo.  wlien  other  corns  he  found, 

And  scarcely  deifu'd  tu  set  a foot  to  frotind. 

DryMtn,  The  Cock  and  the  For. 

^tHio  lovea  oo  hnrries,  routs  or  din. 

' But  fently  ekaeks  her  husband's  rhlo. 

Fatekee.  The  yicar’o  Reptf. 

Her  ladnliSp  bejraa  to  call. 

For  hartabum.  and  her  Abifall ; 

The  aervants  ehuckM  at  the  door, 

And  all  was  clamour  and  uproar. 

Sumtrv*le.  2'he  Officiant  Meiteagtr. 

What  IcM  than  wit  could  he  expected 
From  what  a Selwyn'a  pen  directed  .* 

Whatever  cornea  In  such  a gniac. 

Meets  mirth  on  tiptoe  in  our  eyes; 

And  fancy  eharkkt  at  the  tboofbl. 

What  ineh  a algnature  has  bfcwifht. 

Vamkridget  Paenu.  George  Btreh  to  Mr.  C. 

CaucK-PABTHiKO,  from  chuck  and  farthing,  a game 
supposed  to  be  so  called,  because  the  farthings,  or 
other  monies  fell  with  a chucking  noise  into  the  I^les 
at  which  they  were  thrown.  And 

Chuck,  to  throw,  is  a usage  consequent  upon  this. 
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CHUCK-  A very  •olemn  de9Crij>tion  of  this  guns  mty  be  foasd 
FAR-  in  StniU’s  SporU  and  PtulmtSs  344. 

THING. 

~ Labour  atood  atUl  m b«  paaaed, — tha  bucket  Iraaf  auapeaded  b 
CHU-  the  ouddkof  the  vfU,^tbe  •planio|r-whfrl  lla  roaad,>- 

CVfTO.  evra  Onck-ftirthtnr  and  ahvAc  cap  tWnualvea  atood  ffapiag  tilt 
be  had  got  out  o(  a^kt.  f/erne.  Trittram  Slumdp,  ch.  x. 

CHUCUITO,  or  Titicaca,  an  immenae  Lake  in  a 
Pioviaca  of  the  same  name  on  the  Andes  of  Peru« 
The  Province  is  seventy-five  miles  in  length  and  about 
fifty  in  breadth,  abounding  to  llamas  and  vicunas,  and 
cootMDS  in  a soft  porphyritic  ridge  of  about  eigh- 
teen miles  in  length,  some  very  ri<£  silver  mines,  and 
there  is  some  gold  in  the  streams.  The  inhabitants 
amounting  to  30,000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cattle 
trade,  ana  have  a town  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake,  pleasantly  situated,  which  is  also  called  Chucuito. 

The  Lake  Chucuito,  in  south  latitude  ^om  15*^  3y  to 
17^  40^,  is  situated  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Peru,  Id  the  north-western  part  of  the  State 
of  Los  Charcos  ; and  therefore  belongs  properly  to  La 
Plata,  or  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres : and  being 
' form^  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  has  no  outlet, 
its  circumference  being  about  440  miles,  and  contain- 
ing many  islands,  of  which  Titicaca,  the  laigest,  is 
three  mUes  long  and  one  wide.  This  extraordinary 
lake  is  navigable  for  the  biigast  vessels,  being  490, 
and  even  4fi0  feet  deep  in  some  parts  j but  It  is  subject 
to  dreadful  storms,  owing  to  the  tremendous  ^usts  of 
wind  which  rush  from  Um  Andes.  It  is  suppbed  with 
water  from  ten  or  twelve  large  rivers,  and  bat  actually 
no  outlet,  as  the  Desagnadero,  or  natural  canal,  joins 
it  to  the  smaller  lake  Paria,  which  has  itself  no  v&ble 
mode  of  discbaiging  its  waters.  Chucuito  abounds 
with  fish,  though  its  waters  are  bitter  sad  btackiab, 
sad  numbers  of  st^uatie  wild  fowls  frequent  its  rushy 
shores.  Large  ships  have  frequently  b^n  built  upon 
it  by  the  Spaniards. 

Titacaca,  the  laland  we  have  spoken  of,  is  fotnoos 
in  Peruvian  history,  its  name  signifying  Leaden  Moun~ 
ton,  boviog  bad  a laige  hill  which  was  levelled  by 
the  Incas,  who  established  on  it  the  great  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  in  memory  of  Moxico  Cm>ac,  the  fbunuer  of 
their  race,  having  first  appeared  nere.  This  temple 
was  the  most  splendid  in  the  Empire,  and  contained 
the  greatest  riches,  owing  to  the  obligation  which  all 
the  Peruvians  were  under  of  making  a pilgrimage  to 
it,  and  of  depoeiUng  an  offering  at  the  shrine.  On  the 
invasion,  this  temple  and  its  treasures  were  demolished 
by  the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  were  thrown  (even  the 
very  walls)  Into  the  lake.  The  Island  is  now  cele- 
brated for  the  sanctuary  called  our  lAdy  of  Copaca- 
vana,  whither  all  true  Catholics  resort  from  the  vici- 
nity. It  also  contains  several  settlements,  nod  is  rich 
in  pasture,  fruits,  and  v^etables. 

The  Indians  navigate  this  Lake  on  haUat  or  rails, 
supported  by  inflated  skina,  and  carry  cm  a consider- 
able trade  with  the  towns  on  its  banks,  which  are  very 
numerous,  but  smalt.  Tlie  Destiguadcro,  or  Drain,  us 
it  U erroneously  called,  h about  ninety  yards  in 
breadth,  and  though  its  surface  is  smooth,  Aow^  with 
antmpetuoasuDdcr^currriiL  Over  this  wide  space,  the 
fifth  Inca,  Capae  Yupanqui,  threw  u bridge  of  ruslies. 
He  composed  thj«  singular  bridge  of  four  strong  cables 
made  of  tl»e  long  coarse  gewas  of  the  Paramos  or  high 
deserts  of  the  Andes  j two  were  stretched  across  the 
itfeatu  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ou  these  were 


boodles  of  flags  or  rushes  from  the  shores  of  the  lake ; CHU- 
thesc  were  fosteoed  together  and  bound  by  the  two  ClTlTa 
other  cables,  which  were  stretched  over  them,  and  on  ~ 
the  last  sm^ler  bundles  of  rushes  were  fixed.  The 
Peruvian  army  were  passed  safely  over  to  the  conquest , * 

of  Charcot.  This  bridge  has  subsisted  ever  since,  being 
constantly  repaired  or  rebuilt,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  every  six  months,  in  pursuance  of  a law  made 
by  the  Incas,  and  since  enforced  by  the  Speuiards. 

CUUET,  n.  Mr.  Steevens  In  his  note  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  Priuce  Hen^,  Peace,  cAarel,  peace,'* 
observes  that  in  an  old  Bwk  of  Cookery,  printed  in 
1596,  be  found  a receipt  to  make  chenteU,  which,  from 
their  ingredients,  seem  to  have  been  fot  greasy  pud- 
dings •,  and  to  these,  he  adds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Prince  alludes.  The  word  is  probably  from  the 
verb,  to  chew. 

As  for  *hew4t»,  which  are  liktwlse  minced  meat,  mttead  of 
batter  sad  fat,  it  were  good  to  moistca  them,  partly  with  cceame, 
oralmoad,  orpblachomilk,  or  barley,  or  msise  ereamc. 

/forea.  Nmtwermi  fArTwy,  Cfnt.  1.  wc.  54. 

CHUFF,  *1. 1 I know  not,  aays  Skinner,  whether 
CuorfY.  / from  the  A.  S.  cyff;  the  Ger.  ka/fe,  a 
cask  or  barrel,  by  a metaphor  suffiaently  elegant; 
particularly  if,  as  I suspect,  it  was  primarily  spoken 
of  a clown,  large,  and  burly,  given  both  to  gluttony 
and  drunkenness.  And  see  the  example  from  Mas- 
singer. It  is  applied  to 
A selfish,  in-honoured  fellow. 


The  riUdfof  rkmfe  began  to  efaafs, 
mod  (aparefbU  of  hb  cfacere) 

DamofUMed  of  tbe  aetlp  beast 

•ad  aayds  wfaal  swksts  ihon  heere  ? 

Tbtrratfr.  ^ Csmttxmt  Xiggure  and  m Jfeaer. 

The  wiaalnage,  and  the  trsiBbUD||«  elu^a 
bis  bouse  and  good  ilotb  pieaae. 

As  portrayturea  Uie  porebUnd  ryes, 

■■  bathes,  the  goutie  esse. 

Drani,  Uarmea,  iSpuf/c  Is  LatUme, 

Mao.  I long  to  be  at  it ; 

To  tee  these  ekaft,  who  every  dsy  may  spend 
A •eldier’a  entcrUlnmaBt  for  a year, 

Yet  make  a third  meal  of  a bunch  of  raistaa.  ^ 

\fatt%M^rt.  The  Dak*  A/l/aa,  act  UL  ae.  1. 

Ike  goddssa  drank,  a ekmffjf  lad  waa  by. 

Who  Saw  tbe  liquor  with  a grudging  eyr. 

And  grinning  erics,  she'i  grssjy  more  than  dry. 

JdaimaariM^,  7>«m.  Oaid,  Met,  book  V. 

CUULUCANAS,  tbe  name  of  an  ancient  ruined  City 
of  Pern,  on  the  rut^  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  the  height 
of  8943  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  on  the 
Paramo  of  Chulucanas  between  tbe  Indian  villages  of 
Ayavaca  and  Guancabamba,  which  are  both  distinctly 
narked  on  Coodamine's  chart  of  this  country,  though 
he  has  omitted  these  curious  and  interesting  ruins, 
which  are  about  the  latitude  of  3°  south.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  great  causeway  of  the  Incas,  lined  wriih 
fece-stone,  one  of  the  nost  useful  and  stupendous 
works  ever  executed  by  men,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  finest  K^an  roads,  is  still  rn  good  pre- 
servation, between  Chulucanas,  Guamani,  and  Sagique ; 
and  Francisco  Coreal,  in  his  travels  in  South  America, 
found  it  perfect  in  two  other  places,  and  states  that 
it  yields  in  nothing  to  the  most  msgnifieent  Earopeuii 
rend.  It  runs  from  Quito  through  Cuzco  to  La  Flaia^ 
or  from  tbe  equator  to  the  Vf  of  south  latitude. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  wherever  this  rood 
passes,  ruins  of  great  buildings  arc  every  where  seen,. 
Humboldt  coont^  tune  in  less  than  half  a degree  of 
latitude,  and  Pedro  de  Cieca  de  L>eoo,  who  wrote  ia 
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CIIULU'  1541,  dAAcribes  MTeral  which  he  taw  io  the  Prorince 
CANA$.  q(  Canaret ; the;  are  now  culled  b;  the  Peniviaot 
Palaces  of  the  lacat,  but  were  probably  only  fortifica* 
tiont  to  ensure  the  conquests  of  Quito  and  Chili. 

The  City  of  Chulucanat  a||>cars  to  have  been  built 
on  the  face  of  a hill,  border^  by  a small  river,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a wall.  Two  openings  in 
this  wall  correspond  with  the  two  principal  streets, 
and  the  houses,  built  of  porphyry,  are  distributed  in 
eight  quarters,  formed  with  great  regularity,  the 
streets  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles.  £ach 
quarter  has  twelve  small  houses,  which  like  those  of 
Herculaneum,  consist  only  of  a single  room,  the  door 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  opened  into  an  inner  court.  In 
the  centre  of  the  eight  quarters  are  the  ruins  of  four 
large  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  separated  by  four 
small  square  structures  occupying  the  comers.  On  the 
right  oi  the  river  are  some  uncouth  remains,  rising 
in  the  form  of  on  amphitheatre } and  the  hill  is  divide 
into  six  terraces,  each  platform  of  which  is  -faced  with 
hewn  stone ; ami  further  on  are  some  other  singular 
ruins,  called  the  Baths  of  the  Inca. 

Every  traveller  and  writer  on  South  America  men- 
tions these  buildings,  which  the  native  Peruvians  call 
loga  Plica,  (edifices  of  the  Inca,)  and  if  our  space 
would  allow,  we  should  transcribe  the  notices  on  this 
subject  of  Coreal,  Acosta,  Le  Gentil,  Condamine, 
Herrera,  Humboldt,  and  Pedro  Cieca  de  l«eon  { but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  at  present  that  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous  from  the  frontiers  of  Quito  to 
Chili,  and  that  they  appear  so  uniform  in  their  con- 
struction, that  it  might  almost  be  imagined  they  were 
the  work  of  a single  architect.  The  stone  of  which 
they  ore  composed  (in  the  most  perfect  ruins)  Is  cut 
on  the  front  in  a very  skilful  manner,  but  the  back  is 
sometimes  rugged,  the  interstices  being  cemented  by 
clay  mixed  with  small  pebbles.  At  Callo,  near  Coto- 
paxi, on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  there  U one  which  measures 
more  thanjoinety-eight  feet  on  each  of  its  sides,  (being 
a square.)  The  walls  are  now  only  a little  more  than 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  but  their  thickness  is  more  than 
three  feet  and  a quarter.  The  doors  are  of  a similar 
form  to  those  in  Egyptian  ruins,  and  there  are  eigh- 
teen niches  in  each  apartment,  distributed  with  greot 
regularity,  as  also  are  some  projecting  knobs  or  cylin- 
ders at  equal  distances,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
fur  suspending  weapons  on.  The  cut  of  the  stones  on 
the  outer  side  is  convex,  and  the  joints  are  so  minute 
that  they  would  escape  observation  if  it  were  not  for 
the  channelling  of  the  edges.  In  some  of  the  external 
walls  the  niches  are  wanting,  but  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  embrasures  or  narrow  upenlugs  towards  the 
country. 

There  exist  in  Peru  and  La  Plata,  particularly  at 
V inoqae  and  Tiahuanaco,  extensive  remains  of  budd- 
ings,  fo^ed  of  immense  stones,  which  date  prior  to  the 
civilisation  of  Peru  by  Manco  Capac,  and  which,  if 
examined,  may  lead  to  the  anravdllng  of  that  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  peopling  of  the 
New  World.  Acosta  mentions  those  of  Tiahuanaco 
on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Peruvian  Lake,  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  his  sixth  book,  nnd  Humboldt  in  his 
Rcttarches  ok  Anaent  MonumtnU  of  America,  says, 

it  were  to  be  wished  that  some  learned  traveller 
could  visit  the  banks  of  the  Great  I.Ake  of  Titicaca, 
the  Province  of  Collao,  and  more  especially  the  ele- 
vated plain  of  Tiahuanaco,  which  is  the  ceutre  of  an 


■ndent  civllUacion  in  South  America,  on  that  ^t  CKULU- 
there  still  exist  some  remains  of  those  edifices  whicdi  CaNaS. 
Pedro  dc  Cieca,  (ch.  cv.  p.  255,)  describes  with  great 
simplicity  { they  seem  never  to  have  been  finished,  ' 

and  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  attri- 
buted  the  construction  of  them  to  a race  of  white 
and  bearded  men,  who  inhabited  the  ridge  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Incas.'* 

CHGMB0L.  The  River  Chambnl  rises  from  the 
Table-land  of  Hinddst^n,  in  the  Province  of  MiUawab, 
about  forty  miles  south-west  of  Ujjain,  and  fifty  north 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nerbedh.  It  runs  nearly  due 
Dortli  as  far  as  Kdlah  } and  then  turns  to  the  east,  and 
foiling  at  Icmgth  much  augmented  into  the  Jemunh, 
twenty-five  miles  below  Itiwah.  Its  wbole  course 
measures  about  500  miles,  and  at  the  ford  near 
D‘bul-p6r,  its  breadth  is  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

Its  banks  are  generally  lofty  and  rugged.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Major  Rennell  to  be  the  Sambns  of  Arrian, 
and  forms  one  of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
of  the  possessions  of  Daulet  R&d  Sind’biyk.  (Hamilton’s 
HindtUtdn,  i.  S02.) 

CHUMIAS.  The  Cbdmfis  are  the  wild  Natives 
of  the  lowest  range  of  bills  on  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  Bengal.  They  are  a migratory  tribe,  and  do  not 
intermarry  with  their  neighbours.  They  call  their  vil- 
lages Ouimi,  whence  their  name  is  derived.  (Hamil- 
ton's HindiUUtn,  i.  176.) 

CHUNAM,  (the  Hindh  word  Chlnd,  lime  or  pow- 
der, from  the  Sanscrit  Chiima,  with  the  termination 
usually  added  in  the  southern  dialects)  lime}  the  best 
U that  made  at  Madras,  from  calcined  shells. 

CHURCH,  i».  Dutch,  kerrhei  Get.  kirth  ; from 

CucacH,  n.  r/evptaKrj,  sc.  oieta,  Dommiea  domus, 

Cnu^ncfliwo,  Vthe  bouse  of  the  Lord.  See  the 

CBC^acBLiKS,  1 example  from  Watts. 

Cat'^acHSiiiP.  / The  Thanksgiving  of  women  after 
child-birth  is  commonly  called,  the  Churching  of 
women. 

Church  is  much  used  in  Composition;  and  may  be 
so  adjectived,  by  apposition  with  any  word  that  ex- 
presses ought  which  pertains  to  a Church.  Some  ex- 
amples sre  subjoined  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
usage;  and  the  list  maybe  increased  by  consulting 
writers  on  Ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Pc  kynf  xrf  yi  raeo  ifrcic  ylfirs,  snd  fret  loac  to  him  drew, 

And’lcluvre  chinkrt  vp,  )*al  )v  »chrewe*  adouD  caste. 

R.  Gt«mct$ter,  p.  1^. 

tVhlch  wordes  whan  they  were  blovrcn  to  Kynce  Witlj-am  a 
err*,  be  was  cwH>naly  diaconient.  and  asyd  whanne  1 am 
ehfreKeg  I Bball  offer  to  him  a tIvouMiide  candcllys  Ivfbt,  with  y* 
whichc  he  shall  boI<ia  bvni  amslly  coatented. 

>'sdysA,vi.  cap  -23. 

This  wnrid  it  now  fall  tikel  alkerlf. 

1 SAW  to-day  a corps  ybome  to  cVri-Ac, 

ThAt  now  on  Mondav  last  \ mw  hirnsrerche. 

The  MxUertn  TeU,  V,  3430. 

She  was  a worthr  woman  all  brr  lire, 

Huuaboodes  at  the  ekitthe  dvrt  she  had  five. 

/if.  Pniegwe,  T.  463. 

And  the  Hake  thcraxht  to  retvme  to  Tfaolouae,  to  a<  the  |rood 
lady  hiawifr.  who  was  aa  tbe  newly  ekurthcH  of  A farre  tonne, 
iu>a  be  thought  at  her  cAtirthy*^  to  kepe  a xreet  freat  at  Tbo- 
loose.  AVowserf.  Crwytte,  V.  1.  ch.  cccxzU. 

'Die  thrldde  cimiokstaneo  it  the  place,  ther  tboa  hsti  doo« 
sIddc,  whether  la  other  oscoect  boutet,  or  ia  thine  owes,  la  feld, 
in  cAircAe,  or  in  chirtkkmtrt,  in  tktrrhr  dedicate  or  non.  _ 

* CAmcer.  7’Ar  PtrtvHtt  /Wr,  v.  ti.  376. 
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CHURCH. 


^r.rr«/^ct  tlic  Kiot  ftAitod  thm  riffkt  hooortblT,  aftd  « <JW  th*  Aod  rore  ao  man  can  think  that  rUhcr  mj-sclf  or  any  cAarc*-  CHVRCH. 

CnURCH.  ««  «*  eA*rrW  of  a tonat  called  John  of  ^oamwr  could  ayprove  b»  Jiid,fmeBt  in  that  pnrti^lar. 


. Ou«ne  who  then  was  newly  eJmrvJud  oi  a «>nne  called  John  of  ^owrar  could  approve  «ut  Ji^wt  in  tiiat  jn^i^iar.  , 

'gm^iT  6V-/J-I.  JEdu  mrdlll.tArA/Irtnay^f.  rM.  7n«/ 

Nor  ahnll  proud  Lancaster  einrpe  my  riyht.  Then  from  the  press  yon  phnisly  did  show 

Nor  bold  the  scepter  in  hU  childish  lisi.  What,  why,  and  bow-^e  should  believe  and  know, 

Nor  wearc  the  dlademc  vpon  his  heado,  And  pray  and  pracllw  j made  it  oot  to  na 

Wbuse  cAstrc*fi*e  hamors  fiu  not  for  a crown.  'Why  oaf  ckurcA-inttUuirt  were  Ihme  and  thas  j 

Skakfpcmrt.  //eafv  >7.  /W/,  fol.  122.  And  bow  we  ought  t‘ observe  them,  so  that  we 

...  May  flod  them  that  which  of  themselves  they  be, 

•niev  fthe  Jews]  were  his  own  alio  by  the  right  of  Commanda  and  comforts, 

aa  selcclW  and  mclosed  by  Ood  from  amldit  all  other  nations,  Browne,  /f  Swtirc  ou  the  RehtlHoii. 

•«  tw.  lU^  tsat  of  his  worship,  and  the  great  conserralory  of  nU  , , 

the'wered  o^les  and  memtS  of  anlTatlon.  Our  author  Burges  was  deprived  of  all  the  ehurck-lnnde  tUl  he 

***  Svmth.  Sermon,  8.  roL  ui.  had  purchased  at  very  easy  rales,  and  of  bis  peiwion  from  Saint 

Paul's  CathedraL  tl’ocKf.  AtAenw  (Km*,,  vol.  ii.  fol.  350. 

A cAarc*  Is  a reli^ous  assemblv.  or  the  large  fair  building 

where  they  meet ; and  aomellmea  the  same  u^rd  Vet  one  of  the  Popish  beads  mentioned  In  that  table  was  Con- 

of  Bishops  or  Pr^yteoj  and  in  someplace!  U la  tM  Pope  n which  h commanded  in  uur  cAarrA-W*reyy,and  ratified 

G.nfr.1  Council.  »'olCf.  port  i.  cjl.  IT.  «c.  ..  by  l,».  State  Trialt.  Trial  of  Arthiuhap  LaaS. 

CBti»c».  in  OowpoiilKffl.  . V 1.  ..  But  HOB  it  run  rorrrnl  tiul  the  Arrkhukop  muM  no  more  li.ro 

Contr.rren«  ke  tkiU  koteth  fci«  brolker,  tUkoofk  ke  nnne  ^ nnniioit  mny  to  tAorcA-ttrej.^,  kut  Mme  lords  io  conrt 
noon  oner  to  offer  eolo  imo,e«.  dlkou|^  ke  boor  geo.  o«"  “ ,11,™.  .f  ,ai. 

be  so  TMroor  or  a rhnrckr-rehiert  j-et  br  u styi  in  dsrkene.,  Caaattrt  af  Knet^  \e. 


and  ieroyiag  his  osro  klj  ade  luste.  ke  walkelk  la  dMkeoea. 

' * CJatt.  .Imlo,  eh.  U.  foU  30*. 

Tlie  arrkdearoo  U koood  yearljr  to  ™lt  al  hi.  .rchdeaconry 
tkroogbool.  Tkeo  to  enqoirc  of  .1  trime.  mid  oilijoernuuiM  of 
the  people,  a.  wel  u Ike  eleijie,  a.  the  Up  fee, bp  cA.orA-a.rdro. 

*”.^ltr'i.»u  U lie  L.  Prie,  Seal  ia  Strype't  Memain,  No.  89. 


/4a  Cair  o/  the  CvwiUnt  «/  E*te*,  ^-c. 

And,  weare  our  cherrh-hfde  now  for  scale 
As  cAtfrcii-/air<«  now  for  good. 

Soone  might  like  roion  be,  now  by 
ludiftrrvncte  wiilntood. 

M'amer.  vftAwn'r  A'ugAiMf,  book  viii.  ch.  XWtf. 

//rs»-  1 will  that  a chappd  be  made  In  all  conrcnienl  baste  at 
Halifax,  cm  the  south  side  of  the  church,  after  the  direction  of 


, , _jt  » iiaiiiai,  on  inc  aouiu  o«  me  ».uu«»-ia,  •»««  — ..-v,..,-  -- 

Thrir  cerenwnlea  art  al  aa  they  say,  acrordlog  to  U»e  executors  and  ckmrrh  muutrrt,  aud  there  a tomb  to  be  made 

iurrA  rsed  at  this  present  day,  and  they  allow  no  other  rcli^oo  image,  W W.  a/tAenw  Ojr*m.,  roL  i.  fot  6o9. 

- ..  . «___. j *1.-1-.  . .<kil  will  luic  Mnnlt  anr  nation  "**“  “v  •*““« 


cAvrrA  rsed  at  ihU  present  day,  ana  tuey  anew  no  oiorr  rc.*g».u 
bat  the  Greeks  and  their  owns  t and  will  not  peralt  any  Mtion 
but  the  Greeks  to  be  buried  in  their  sacred  burials  or  cAwcA- 


Bahtwfl.  royagtl,  ^c.  DeecHptien  a/ Ruttiw,  ToL  I fol.  321. 

I had  a dagger  i what  did  I with  that  ? 

Kill'd  an  infant,  to  have  hU  fat, 

A piper  U got,  at  n chwrek-aU, 

1 bade  him,  a^ne  blow  wind  I*  the  ulle. 

Bern  Joueon.  Mwsfu*  af  Qtmene.  Uagget. 


There  Is  not  a cA»frcA-»iff//^^  we  hare,  but  It  is  m the  nrUin 
of  Cbrist's  blood  and  re«um*rtioQ. 

GaaHwim.  Hartu,  book  v.  ch.  xxU.  vpj.  Ul.  part  2. 

So  here  Is  nn  assUtanc c wanting  to  Adams,  but  the  c^ircA- 
o^err  Mr.  Dade  must  have  none.  Yet  I blame  not  Mr.  Prynn 
becwiK  hr  uy.  Ii«  dW  It  »t  hi.  ™»o«'  . 

Store  TVial*.  Triat  a/  ArekhUkap  /Mud, 


. . The  Dean,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  life  and  convrrvatlon  of 

Watcb.  WcU,  mastere,  we  hare  oor  charge,  let  n go  til  hero  narsoos  and  clergymen  of  every  parish  within  bis  deanery  j 

. _ .1  - 1.  I ff  .ill  A...V  »wiA  tVsn  sll  In  * .. L.f  - A A tn  nItMMit  inMBlUkeBt  SOd 


«poo  the  ekmrck-ietu-k  till  two,  and  then  all  to  bed.  to  cenaure  breach  of  cA«rcA*g«ce,  and  to  punbb  incontiaent  and 

Sknktpeare.  timek  etda  aAsnf  KotUng,  foU  112.  Infamous  livers  by  eicommunlcation,  penance,  Ac. 
T«thn.cAi.,cA-S~A,I»)d.  c.UcWra.  «t  forth  not  only  by  Spelataa.  cy.Ac  f».cc.o.c.  rol.U.  foliO. 


the  Archbubop’s  authority,  bat  by  bb  own  name. 

Strype.  Mewtaire^  Kdward  VI.  Anna,  IM7. 

No,  U waa  then  publicly  known  In  court  (wbetlier  now 
remembered  or  no  I cannot  tell)  that  he  was  preferred  by  my 
Lord  Duke  ; but  being  n cA«rcA-^*rs*,  the  King  commaiMled 
me  to  signify  hb  pleasure  to  the  signet  office. 

State  Trialt.  Trial  af  Arekhitkap  Lamd, 

The  King  not  regarding  the  cAwrcA-cea/ifrf,  went  to  feast  with 
him  at  hb  Invitation.  , . 

A/i//e«.  Hietary  ^ England,  book  IV. 

Let  our  Symoniacall  cAarcA-cA^ppiug  patrons  and  lacri- 

legiooi  Harpyet  look  forno  better  snccesse. 

Bmtam.  Anatomp  af  AfrfaacAi>/y,  fol.  l38. 
He  say*  that  at  my  approach  to  the  rA«?xA-rfM<»f  was  read, 
**  Lift  op  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  and  be  y«  lift^np,  yc  cverlast* 
Ing  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  In. 

State  TriaU.  Trial  af  .drekhitkep  Lava. 


Go  take  possession  of  the  cAwrcA-percA  doore, 

And  ring  the  belb,  i/ak.  Satire,  5.  book  ilL 

And  verely  it  Is  a fault, 

And  maimed  learning'!  foe. 

That  rkmrek-peuetnont  should  amongst 

Ike  lay  be  shared  so.  . 

H'ariter,  Alkian'i  England,  cb.  UiU 

By  slauerie  and  by  symnnie 
Now  f Aurc A*gr«/<r*iwj»/  come* : 

Like  Nabal  and  to  HcHr’s  aonne* 

Get  cAirrcA-wfH  vp  their  crommea.  /u.  Ik. 

Our  decent  ekwrek-ritet,  still  in  print, 

Not  practise.  Jd.  H.  ch.  xxaix. 

Tlic  earth  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  opens  her  mouth  (as  for 
Korah  aud  hb  company)  and  at  once  swallow*  up  both  carU, 


ing  ooors,  an  „f  .dreUiekap  Laud.  Korah  aud  hb  company)  and  at  once  ***now*  up  both  ca^, 

/ k e'A  ^ carriage,  nnd  horses,  all  hb  treasure,  all  hia  rcgalitic*,  all  hia 
Yea,  but  we  have  framed  ouraclvrs  to  tbe  m«toms  of  the  ca«^  cAarrA  vrif  and  all  Ibc  ekurfk.tpaitm,  oot  one  esc*i*c*  to  bring 
of  Rome,  oor  orders  and  ceremonies  are  papistical.  It  i*  espied  . .Sarlman.  Engluk  Harke.  Prrfaet,  ivii. 

that  our  cAarrA-/o««fers  were  not  so  carefull  os  m this  TOttcr  ^ ' 

they  should  have  beene,  but  contented  ihemselvea  with  such  Jt  b to  be  noted,  that  inquisitions  mlglit  be  taken  befw  Una 

dbciplina  M they  took  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  atatutewiUiin the  days  prohibited, or  cAirrrA>riMe,and  tlut  Uccoce 

Uaaker.  EeeleektMtical  Paktp,  book  Iv.  aec.  3.  extended  but  to  the  particuUriliea  Iberein  meniiooed. 

"nme  would  soon  bring  to  past  (if  It  were  not  reaUtwl)  that  fd.  On  Feude,  aec.  v.  c 

God  would  be  turned  out  of  churches  into  barna,  and  from  thence  , . . . i r.....  ».v»KWiin«  n.>e 

again  into  the  fields  and  mountmns,  and  under  the  hedge*?  and  He  confc?^«e*  be  did  rxcommuiilcatc  A^ms  for  notbloUmg  out 


again  inui  luc  iM-iaii  ana  mountains,  ano  unuer  me  ueuge»,  ...  — , *« 

the  office*  of  llie  ministry  (robbed  of  all  dignitv  and  respect)  be  a lentenre  of  Scnplorc,  which  the  laid  Ada™  causwi  w im 
■s  contemptible  as  Uieae  places*,  all  order,  discipline,  and  cAurcA-  wntten  upon  the  cAa«A  wetf,  aa  in  many  ehurchea  acnlcncct  oi 


jwi'rnimcnr  left  to  orwnraa  of  opiaino  and  men's  fancies. 

Eakgk.  llittarp  of  the  Wertd,  book  U.  ch.  T.  SOC.  1. 


Scripture  are  written. 


State  TriaU.  Trial  rf  Artkhiehap  Laud. 
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Nuw  it  it  tU  tiBK  of  nifbt 
Th*i  lltr  yrawa,  kU  SRpinf  wMe» 

Every  mie  let*  forth  bU  upright* 

In  tb«  rkttrth-iPmy  patbt  to  fflidr. 

Shaktprart.  .V((l««iMa»rr  Uretm,  luL  162. 

Tbou  wblcb  »bhorrrbt  UIoU,  to  the  rerjr  defiiriofr  of  the  tkurck 
trimtiau'*,  dost  tlioii,  tboQ  of  all  uthcrs«  comoiit  oacrUe^,  vbicli 
tbe  wry  irorbhippcn  of  i«luU  puoiabed  ? 

St»U  Triait.  Triml  of  Artkkithop  Laud. 

CothbeTt  Archbishop  of  CftOterburr  proctired  of  Ibe  Pope 
th*t  Ib  cittiee  there  ahmild  be  appoyotcu  fhmreh^ynnU,  for  Mono- 
riu»  vheo  bee  dhided  bu  pn>uinee  into  perisbe*  appoyntnl  not 
to  them  churtk-fortU  fur  burliill. 

d>/oN*.  The  Wett  Shxoiu.  749. 

And  efterall  her  wimllng  wny»  nre  try'd. 

If  doubte  arise,  she  alipe  omelf  aside, 

AikI  Irarr*  the  prir^e  coasrience  for  the  guide. 

If  Uien  the  roiucieiiee  set  tit*  otfeiwicr  free. 

It  bars  her  claim  to  domk-imetorUf. 

Dry€leH.  Tkr  //uid  and  the  Panther. 

But  you,  who  fntbers  and  traditlona  lake, 

And  garble  some,  ami  some  you  quite  forsake. 
Pretending  ckHreh-aMthoritf  to  6a, 

And  yci  awme  grains  of  prirate  spirit  mix. 

And  like  a mule  made  up  oS diifrring  seed. 

And  that's  tbe  rcasoo  why  you  never  breed. 

U.  /}. 

With  these  the  manjn  readily  enneurr'd, 

A eknrek-kegot  and  ekuTek-keLeving  bird  { 

Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind. 

Hound  belly’d,  for  a dignity  design’d, 

And  much  a dunce,  as  martios  are  by  kind. 

Id.  n. 

But  when  they  see  their  coimtrymen  at  band. 

Marching  against  'em  under  rAm’i 

Straight  they  forsake  tbeir  colours  and  duband. 

u.  n. 

To  chnreh'decTtto  your  articles  require 
SubuiissioD  modibed,  if  not  cullre. 

Id.  Ih. 

Whatsoerer  ikurtk  pretemktb  to  a new  beginolTig,  pretemleth 
at  tbe  same  to  a new  eknrckdom,  and  wbataoercr  is  so  new, 
is  none : so  necessary  it  is  to  beiiere  the  holy  ratbolick  rhnrrii. 

Pearmt.  On  the  Creed,  art.  9. 

By  this  time  the  best  of  tbe  cuogresrutloo  was  at  tbe  eWcA* 
door,  and  I could  Iwar  some  say,  .\  very  fine  lady ; others,  lie 
warrant  ye  she's  ito  better  than  she  slMuid  be ; and  one  very  wise 
oUl  lady  said,  She  ongbl  to  hare  been  taken  up. 

Spectator,  So.  103. 

The  independents  (whose  6rst  station 
Was  in  the  rear  of  refonuation,) 

A mongrel  kind  of  c^n  k-dfageoms. 

That  serv'd  for  borse  and  fool  at  once, 

And  in  the  saddle  of  one  steed 
llie  Saracen  and  Christiao  rid. 

Batter.  Hadikrat,  part  Ui.  cao.  2. 

Sto  there  were  many  brought  unto  the  bishop's  coarts,  some 
for  not  obarrrlng  the  ehmrckfriut*,  wme  for  not  coming  to  con- 
feskiunsml  the  wcrament,  and  some  for  speaking  against  tlie  vices 
of  the  clergy. 

Barnet.  Ifiitory  of  Ike  /trformation.  Bnmo,  1534. 


God  aaid  to  .Moses,  pal)  olT  thy  shoes,  for  the  place  umb  wh'tch  - CHVRCIT. 
thuo  atamlest  is  holy  ground  ; which  command  would  naw  lice*  -,^j 

but  of  little  force  amongst  ns,  wlierr  the  ground  has  been  e - 
therefore  counted  romiuon  be»ase  Imly;  cknrrk-inado  hare 
been  every  one's  claim,  free  and  cuimnuh  to  all  but  to  cAwrvA-  . 

tmens  even,  as  mnuoon  as  the  ckmerk-yard  itself}  one  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  liriog,  the  other  by  tbe  <hnd. 

3mu4.  Sermon , A . vol.  tU. 

Yonr  censuring  such  eharrk-nuUf*  In  the  manner  yon  think  6t,  * 

may  make  these  ilisseoteri  Jo'm  with  us,  out  of  fear  lest  you 
should  further  aniiuaJrert  upon  tbeir  oun-confurmiiy. 

rathr.  So.  Ul. 

They  did  beliere  that  tbis  indignation  against  tbe  rAvrrA-parfjr 
and  this  kindness  to  them  were  Ihings  too  unnatural  to  last  hmg. 

SItype.  .Veswirr  Jamti  II.  Anno,  1687. 

He  told  tlvem  if  they  would  more  rompasaion  it  should  be  in 
their  own  persons,  and  not  in  the  characters  of  distressed  princet 
and  potentates  i be  told  them  if  they  were  so  good  at  bndmg  the  * 
way  to  people's  hearts  tliey  should  do  it  at  the  ends  of  bridges  or 
tkttrtk-parekeo  In  their  proper  rocalioa  of  beggars. 

Spactmior,  No.  €8. 

That  the  abbots,  monks,  frUn,  and  mans  being  su|q«rrs«rd.  In 
tbeir  places  should  be  ereated  forty  earls,  sixty  barons,  and  three 
thousand  knights,  and  forty  tboiisand  soUiers.  with  skilful  rap* 
tains,  and  competent  nudntenance  for  them  all  for  ever,  out  of 
tbe  ancient  c4HrcA*rcorM«er. 

Strype.  ilfnnetra  of  Ilmry  VIII,  1539* 

M'bat  I have  to  say  upon  this  point  [r4errA-r«MmvnjM«3  I 
shall  comprise  in  the  four  foltonlng  propositions,  taking  my  ris6 
from  the  first  principle  of  charck-toeuiy. 

Shop.  HtTvnon,  1.  vol.  i. 

Another  [commisaion]  yet  came  forth  the  same  month,  for  the 
CoUcctioo  of  ekKTtk-tla^\  plate,  jewels,  onuunenta,  Ac. 

Strype.  MemairO  of  Bdward  Vi.  .4nan,  I552« 

Against  our  cA«rcA*/r«di'/f<M«  you  declare. 

And  yet  your  clerks  wou'd  sit  In  Mow's  chair. 

Dryden.  'Hind  and  Panther, 

This  siege  was  r4ttrcA-ir«r4,  and  therefore  went  on  slowly. 

VuiUr.  Holy  War, y.\\\. 

Contrary  to  the  prorcih,  ehettek^otetek  went  on  mntl  speedily. 

Id.  Ik.  p.  36. 

Hie  clock  strikes  twelve.  M'—— « starts  and  swears. 

In  oatiis  we  know,  as  well  as  pray'm, 

Religion  lies*  aJid  a ekarvk-kr^ker 
May  use  at  will  or  one  or  t'other. 

Ckmrckiit.  The  Ckott,  book  0. 

But  the  sound  of  tbe  cknrek'gainM  bell 
These  rnllies  aud  rocks  never  Mart)} 

Ne’er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a knell* 

Or  amii’d  when  a SabliMh  Appear’d. 

Ctneper.  Alexander  Setkirk. 

Dumb  as  a senator,  and  a$  a priest 
A piece  of  mere  tkarek-fmtaitatt  at  tlie  best ; 

To  lire  estranged  from  Cod  his  total  scope. 

And  bis  end  sure  without  one  gUuipae  of  hope. 

Id,  7'irscfnfBM. 

Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  oflTends  me  more 
Than  in  a ekarck-wimn  alovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would. 

Id.  TKe  Took,  book  il. 
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I mention  them,  because  I do  not  find  our  latter  cAwrcA- 
&4/#riiui«  tidting  notioe  of  them. 

Strype.  ktrmoirt  of  Henry  VIII.  Anno,  1539. 

I think,  those  truths,  tbeir  sacred  works  contain, 

Tbe  tkmtek  alone  ean  ceruinly  explain  ; 

That  following  ages,  leaniog  on  the  past, 

May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last. 

Nor  wou'd  I Utence  the  word  no  rule  Infer, 

But  none  without  the  ekaTeh-iHteeprrter, 

Ihyden.  Tht  Hind  and  Panther 

VOL.  ZIX. 


It  was  anciently  emtomary  6>r  men  and  women  of  the  first 
quality,  ecclesiastics  and  othen,  who  were  lovers  of  cAvrcA-iwisnc, 
In  be  admitted  latu  this  corporation  [of  ^ri»b  rierka,}  and  they 
gare  large  gratuities  for  tlw  support  or  a^uratiun  of  many  per- 
sons in  the  practice  of  that  science. 

WaHom,  HUtory  of  Engluk  Poetry,  rol.  U.  fo].  ,396* 

No  tyrant  ever  Imposed  so  severe  a tax  upon  his  people  a*  the 
affrrtion  of  the  people  of  England,  already  exhaustcH,  leiicd 
upon  tbcinsclves.  The  ekmrrk-ptate  wtn  sold. 

Barkt.  Ahndgtmmt  of  pngUtk  HUtitry.  Anno,  1193. 
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CHURCH.  Tlie  Cnracnixo,  or  Thank.^pring  of  Women  after 
Child'birih,  is  a parallel  rustom  to  the  Purification  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  enjoined  in  the  Xllth  chapter  of 
l^eitictu  i and  in  our  fir^t  Liturgy  was  styled  lAe  Order 
of  the  PuriJicftfioH  of  H’ototn.  As  our  Church,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  admits  that  any  spiritual  unclean- 
ne«6  is  contracted  by  child-bearing,  at  the  review  of 
the  Liturgy,  the  title  of  the  service  was  changed  to 
that  which  it  now  beara.  In  the  Greek  Church  the 
time  assigned  for  the  celebration  of  this  rite  was  forty 
days  from  the  birth.  In  the  West  no  precise  limit  baa 
been  laid  down  ^ and  our  Kttbric  enjoins  only  the  usual 
time,  which  ia  interpreted  os  soon  as  her  recovery  of 
strength  will  permit.  The  service  on  every  account 
ought  to  be  performed  in  C'hurch,  as  a public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  restort\tion  of  the  woman  to  the  con- 
gregntioni  and  the  end  of  the  rite  U by  no  means  an- 
swered if  it  be  administered  pritateljf.  The  reason  is 
plain,  which  forbids  a Minister  to  consent  to  a request 
to  perform  this  service  at  home,  as  it  is  called.  If  the 
woman  be  not  able  to  come  to  Church,  let  her  stay  till 
she  is  so ; for  God  docs  not  require  thanks  for  a mercy 
before  he  has  vouchsafed  it.  The  third  Council  of 
Milan  expressly  prohibited  this  abuse,  (cap.  v.  apud 
Binniuni,  iv.  2.) 

Of  old  a veil  used  to  be  worn  on  this  orcastonj  and 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  this  dress  was  en- 
joined by  a Chancellor  of  Norwich,  and  a woman  was 
excommunicated  for  contumacy}  which  excominuul- 
cation,  on  ajifteal,  after  consulting  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops,  relative  to  custom, 
the  Judge  confirmed.  In  King  Edward's  first  Liturgy 
she  is  instructed  to  kneel  in  some  convenient  place  nigh 
urtlo  the  Quire  door}  this  was  afterwards  altered  into 
nigh  unto  the  place  ichcre  the  Table  tlandeth ; and  it  now 
runs,  as  has  been  accustomed,  or  as  the  Onluusry  shall 
direct.  The  lirac  of  performance  of  this  service  Is  not 
laid  down  in  the  flN6ru:;  but  in  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich’s V'isitntlon  Articles,  lu36,  it  appears  then  to 
have  been  rea«l  just  before  the  Communion.  When 
the  use  of  the  Chrisom  in  Baptism  was  discontinued, 
the  Rubric  directed  the  woman  to  offer  acrtti/owed 
ojfcrings,  and  if  there  he  a Communion,  U it  coaeetttewi 
that  she  rtceire  tfie  //o/y  Communion. 

CHORCnwAaiiEXS,  Ecclesiarum  Guardiani,  anciently 
called  CiiuarHBiwRs,  rene  in  Saxon  signifying  guar- 
dian, the  guardians  or  kec|>ers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
legal  repr«5cntati%'es  of  the  body  of  the  Pariah.  The/ 
arc  chosen  annually,  and  generally  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Canons  R9, 90,  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  Minister  and  Parishioners,  unless  custom,  on  which 
the  right  dc{>cnd9,  prescribes  other  inodes } such  as  the 
Minister  choosing  one  ami  the  Parishioners  another, 
or  the  Parisliioners  both  (there  being  two  for  each 
Parish,)  or  the  appointment  being  In  a Select  Vestry, 
or  in  a jiarticular  number  of  the  Parishioners,  imd  not 
in  the  body  at  large  : when  appointed,  they  arc  sworn 
into  othce  by  the  Archdeacon  or  Ordinary  of  the 
Diocese. 

Peers  of  the  Healm,  Members  of  Parliament,  Clergy- 
men and  Dissenting  Ministers,  Aldermen,  Barristers, 
Attornies,  Pliysicians,  .Surgeons,  AjKithccaries,  and 
Militia-men  whilst  on  service,  arc  exempted  from  the 
office.  PeraottB  who  have  sued  a felon  to  conriction, 
iinil  the  first  assigDce  of  the  ccrtificnle  thereof,  which 
is  vulgarly  ctdieil  a Tyfmrn  Ticket,  are  also  exempt 
from  serving  in  the  l*ari;»h  in  which  the  offence  was 


committed.  Dissenters  may  serve  by  deputy.  No  CHURCH, 
party,  though  he  has  lands  in  the  Parish,  unless  he 
lives  there  also,  is  UaliU  to  be  called  on  to  act  as 
Churchwarden.  When  duly  appointed,  the  ]>ersoa  RIV'ER. 
must  be  sworn  before  he  executes  tlic  office,  and 
should  he  refuse  to  take  the  oath  he  is  li.abic  to 
excommunication. 

Churchwardens  are  a Corporation  by  custom,  are 
enabled  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  for  any  thing  belonging 
to  the  Church  or  Poor  of  the  Parish}  they  have  a 
special  property  in  the  Organ,  Bella,  Parish-books, 

Bible,  Chalice,  Surplice,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Church, 
of  which  they  have  the  custody  on  behalf  of  the 
Parish  j with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  they  allot 
scats  to  the  Parishioners,  reserving  those  which  belong 
by  prescription  to  particular  houses  in  the  Pari.sh. 

They  have  also  the  care  of  the  Benefice  during  its 
vacancy.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  Avoidance,  U is  their 
duly  to  apply  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  for  a 
Sequestration,  which  being  granted,  the)’ are  bound  to 
manage  the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  Benefice  for 
the  next  Incumbent,  plough  and  sow  his  glebes,  collect 
the  tithe,  and  keep  the  house  in  repair.  They  must 
sec  that  the  Church  is  properly  served  by  a Curate 
appointed  by  the  Bishop,  whom  they  are  to  pay  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  Benefice.  They  have  the  summon- 
ing the  Parishioners  to  meet  in  Vestry,  to  moke  rates. 

The  keys  of  the  belfrey  should  be  kept  by  them,  to 
prevent  the  bells  being  rung  without  proper  cause. 

The  ccdiccting  charity  money  by  Briefs  is,  by  the 
statute  4 .^nne,  c.  14,  a further  duty  imposed  upon 
them.  Their  consent  must  be  obtained  for  burying 
a {lerson  in  a different  Parish  from  that  in  wbirh  be 
dies  ; they  are  not  to  allow  suicides  or  excommuni- 
cated persons  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  or  Church- 
yard, without  license  from  the  B'ishop.  They  must 
also  lake  care  that  the  Church  is  furnished  with 
a large  Bible,  a Book  of  (!ommon  Prayer,  a Book  of 
Homilies,  a Font,  a decent  Communion  Table,  with 
the  nccessnry  articles  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lonl's 
Sapper.  They  must  sec  that  the  Commandments  are 
set  up  at  the  cast  end  of  the  Church  ; must  provide 
Register-books  for  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials  j 
sign  certificates  of  persons  having  t^en  the  Commu- 
nion } and  prevent  any  irreverence  or  indecency  being 
committed  in  the  Church  j they  may  refuse  to  open 
the  Church,  except  to  the  Clergyman,  or  any  one 
acting  under  him.  The  Churchyard  also  is  under  their 
care } and  It  is  their  duty  to  prevent  any  profane  or 
idle  use  of  It.  They  arc  also  bound  to  obscn’C 
whether  the  Clergyman  performs  the  various  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  law,  and  whether  the  rurishioners 
attend  Church.  Every  Churchwarden  is  an  Overseer, 
as  regards  the  poor;  the  Parish  Register  is  also  under 
their  cure,  conjointly  with  the  Clerginuan.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  it  is  their  duty  to  render  a full  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Minister  and  Parishioners. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  have  no  jurisdidlion  over  Church- 
wardens, writh  respect  to  their  accounts  as  Church- 
wardens. 

CHURCHILL,  Enulisu,  or  MissixNirpi,  Rivbr, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  extensive  chain  of  water- 
courses spreading  over  the  regions  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America. 

The  Beaver,  Mcthyc,  and  another  river  falling  from 
different  parts  into  the  Lake  Isle  do  la  Crosse,  form 
the  Missinnippi,  which  is  the  only  outlet  of  that  i«akc. 
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CHURCH-  in  lati^adc  55®?5j'  N.  and  longitude  107®  5l'E.  The 
variatUm  here  waa,  in  2‘i'^  IS'  4^'  W.,and  the  dip 
of  the  Magnetic  needle  13'  55'^.  The  porta^ 
CHURL.  *l>ove  MeChye  Lake,  the  chief  source  of  Churchill 
Kiver,  is  computed  by  Franklin  at  24(i7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen;  and  from  this  is  a gradual  descent 
northward  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Uosin,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Atlantic.  Churchill  River  flows  nearly 
cast  from  Lake  dc  In  Crosse  through  an  intricate 
* series  of  lakes  dilating  in  some  places  to  twenty  miles 
in  width,  studded  with  Ulonds,  and  obstructed  by  in- 
numcnible  rapids.  In  latitude  55®  26'  N.,  longitude 
103®  36'  W.  the  Churchill  approaclies  within  a quarter 
of  a mile  of  the  source  of  the  Orent  River,  a branch 
of  (be  Saskatchawun  : it  soon  after  receives  a vast 
accession  of  w'aters  from  Deor  Lake  and  others 
coming  from  the  north,  and  diverging  to  the  north- 
cast,  expands  into  larger  Lakes,  whence  its  trilmtary 
volume  is  discharged  by  two  braoebea  into  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  mouth  of  the  main  atreani  is  in  latitude 
59**  N.,  longitude  94®  W.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Churchill  Itiver  is  upwards  of  14(X)  miles. 

CIllJUL,  'N  A.  8,  ctorki  tier,  kerl}  Dutch, 
Cuu'aLtan  {kaerie.  Caret  or  kart  in  the  ancient 
Cuc'ai.isui.Y,  rlanguoge  of  the  Germans  signifies 
Cac'ausuKKSs  J robust  and  strong. 

A chart  or  carl  is  a robust,  strong  man;  a rustick, 
labouring  imm;  uncivilized,  unpolished,  rude,  brutal, 
ill-humoured,  selfish. 

And  2nnrr  fntiarhUei  ^tit  freo  wms.  fiUlen  it  to  yraldom 
And  idle  janre  chlMren  cAe^riet. 

J*ief$  PUtthmmn,  fuimtp  p.  346. 

Far  may  ao  «JUrr/  a ckartre  make,  hut  eatcl  wlio 
With  oute  irve  of  ye  lorrie.  M.  /&.  p.  204. 

For  riJalat  tiafal  doedat  OMdee  a ektri. 

CAmufr.  Tkt  Wif  ^ JUtho  r«/r,  v.  6740. 

Aod  yet  ne  rrercth  me  nothiny  to  tor® 

At  that  the  old  eSer/,  vitb  lokkes  bore, 

Blasphemed  hath  ooir  holy  coemt  che. 

M Tkt  S*mpn*Hrt  TWr,  ▼.  77G4. 


Chu-Iui  despite  ne'er  look'd  from  Vts  calm  eye,  CHURL 

Mach  IcM  commanded  in  hu  ipeuUe  hearL  — 

P.  FUickrr.  Tkc  1‘wrjdt  ran.  xi.  CHURN*. 

fiat  you  are  lUc  first  professour  of  the  GospcII  that  eoer  1 hcarde 
so  ckurlukk  to  Tte  to  reuerrnt,  *o  learned,  so  paynfull,  so  souud 
a father,  being  also  sn  earnest  and  utoos  profemmir. 

1#  lutgi/t.  Dtjtnct,  fot.  522. 

The  Ihiril,  (impe^ment  is)  when  they  (kiri|r<k>Bu)  have  roo- 
eeived  an  apprfhetvkm  of  toe  difficulty  and  chrrlitkntM  of  the 
enterprise,  and  that  ills  not  prepared  to  theii  hand. 

ifarwi,  (pea  tke  Afefioa  tj/"  Smktu/y,  vol.  U.  fisi.  139. 

To  those  whom  tboo  hast  or  shslt  permit  to  Ure  to  the  age  of 
a man,  gire  comprlent  strength  and  wtsdome  ; take  from  them 
coTcioosnem,  fkurO'tkMeu,  pride,  sod  impatience. 

Tmytvr.  H<4f  LMn^f.  Prmj^t,  p.  319. 

Aod  as  for  those  operative  miorrsls,  qaieksUrcr  and  antimony, 
long  experience  of  their  cAwr/uA  and  antractahlc  nature  hai  made 
many  of  the  varier  physiciani  and  chymisis  aby  to  meddle  with 
either  of  them  single. 

itoyfr.  A'aftirmJ  P/ulonpJkf,  part  U.  cp.  5.  • 

Thos,  in  a hrate,  their  anrient  boooor  ends, 

And  the  Esir  mermaid  in  a fish  deseenda  i 
Tlie  line  is  gone  ; no  longer  duke  o<r  ear). 

But  by  hUtwslf  ile^rudi'd,  turns  a riUir4 

JJrfittM.  Xkt  ff'{f  «f  B^tket  TdU. 

Not  y»e  niby*(accd  sot  that  topes  world  without  ead. 

Not  the  drone  who  can't  rdUli  hU  bottle  aod  friend ; 

Not  the  fool  that's  too  fund,  nor  the  cAeri  that's  nnklnd  ; 

Neither  this,  that,  nor  I*  other  *s  the  nun  to  my  mind. 

Cmmmmgkmm.  A Mtm  tc  wy  MinA. 

Yet  half  mankind  maintain  a oiNrhrA  atrlfo 
With  him  the  donor  of  cU-rnat  life, 

Bseause  the  deed  by  which  bis  love  ronfinns 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribes  the  terms. 

C'evyrr.  Mopt, 

CUITIN,  p.  From  A.  S.  cyrran,  rerran  j 

CauRM,  n.  /-Ger.  kthren ; Dutch,  keertn ; rcr- 

CauRN-MiLK,  <u{f.  \'ter€,  rciwrfrrs,  to  move  l^ck- 
Cav'aMiKO,  n.  1 words  and  forwards;  chyren, 
Cnt/'aNaTArr.  jehyr'n,  chum,  is  the  post  parti- 
ciple of  eyrrnn ; and  so  oalled  (aays  8kioo«r)  quia  ad 
teparandam  butynim  clava  hue  iUuc  vaiide  circumagitur,  ' 


The  iTcaiton  and  eke  tyme  is  shape, 

So  fell  that  this  tkmrUtke  knaps 
Hath  lad  thh  maldea  where  he  wealde 
Vpoo  die  sirond. 

Gmtr.  C«m/.  Am^  hook  vUl.  fol.  182. 

And  In  his  herte  he  cau^^ht  of  H yret  rontbe, 
Com'ufermg  the  beat  on  every  side, 

Tliat  fro  his  Inst  yet  were  him  lever  abide, 

'ninn  do  so  btsh  a cAit4«*A  wretchedaetts 
Agclns  fraunchtae  and  allr  gentilesse. 

Cktutrr.  The  FrmnkrItiHtt  Tuit,  T.  11827. 

By  tltc  here  Is  signified  the  Perxik  kingdom,  a beast  Icsse 
leudy  0i«  the  lyoo  and  especially  in  hJa  olde  age  when  he  is  most 
ckorlfuke  gredter  to  deu/iwer  and  very  false. 

J»pt.  HrpoiHiom  nf  IkmaiA,  du  TO. 

Now  ought  not  the  cruelnaase  aiuf  the  rAwr/itAnerre  of  father 
and  mother,  of  husband,  master,  lurd  or  k>nny,  cause  rs  to  bate 
the  coramauudement  of  our  so  kyndc  a Lord  ('hrist. 

TynAtdt,  ITerAer,  foL  92. 

Wrong  not  thy  fair  yoath,  nor  the  world  deprive 
Of  these  rare  parts  which  oatiire  hath  thee  lest, 

Twore  pity  thoo  by  niggardue  sbouKTst  thrive. 

Whose  wcslUiliy  waxing  erarsth  U>  be  spent ; 

For  whidi,  those  of  the  wisest  shall  be  iheiU, 

Like  to  wme  rkh  ckmrt  boarding  up  bis  pelf, 

Botk  to  wrong  others,  and  to  starre  himsetf. 

Z>rsySaN.  T%e  LegruA  tf  MuiiUm  tie  Pmir. 


— ..I  ■ ' ■ II  — ^Are  you  not  bee, 

Hiat  frights  the  BBsideas  of  the  vUUgrre 
Skim  milke,  and  sometimrs  labour  in  the  querne, 

Aod  bootlssse  make  the  breathiesse  huswife  rAwroe. 

Skakiptart.  AliArummer  A'lgA/r  J>rtam,  fd.  148. 

In  summer  Hmc  there  needs  no  more  to  do  Inti  to  presse  it  ^tbs 
butyr}  forth  from  the  milke  aAer  miwb  shaking  and  often  a|ita- 
tion  in  certain  long  vesuris  (railed  rAmu',)  having  in  the  very 
mouth  a little  narrow  hole  to  receive  the  air  and  give  vent  to  that 
within,  or  else  otherwhiles  slopped  close,  and  bouiul  np  wUk 
some  cloth.  HAUmA.  Ptimit,  vol.  U.  fol.  319. 

nUs  kind  of  rArme-nttfie,  soars  milke,  or  suIH-milk,  rail  It 
what  you  wlU,  is  thought  to  be  the  most  wholesome  for  the 
stomacbe.  lA  li. 

Now  lo  the  rAernfag,  they  osc  to  put  thereto  s little  water,  to 
the  ends  that  the  milke  may  soure  the  soonsk.  lA.  /A. 

A man  may  milk  a beast  tUi  the  blood  come.  rA«r»  milk  and 
U yeeldeth  butter ; but  wring  tbc  iwme  and  the  blood  followetk. 

Brn  fol.  109. 

' ■ ■ ' At  early  day 

8«rcst  tlamber  shaken  from  her  opening  lids, 

My  lovely  Patty  to  her  dairy  hies  s 
*niere  from  tlw  surface  of  expanded  bowls 
She  skims  the  floating  cream,  and  to  her  rAKca 
Commits  the  rich  conssstence. 

/}«AAry.  AgricuUmre,  CUt.  3l 
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ninSITO,  in  MiH€Tolog^»  a name  assigned  to  a 
Gravel  or  variotv  of  Chrysolite. 

CnVLE,  x*'^®** or  cxftudcd juice.  A milky 
fluid  seiiarated  from  the  Chyme  by  digestion.  Water, 
oily  cream,  cheese,  earth  and  animal  lymphs  are  its 
component  parts,  and  from  it  the  blood  is  formed.  The 
lacteal  absorljcnt  vessels  conduct  the  Chyle  into  the 
Monific  tUtcl,  and  thisdischorgcH  it  into  the  roja  rara. 

CHVMB,  x*'**®'#  expressed  juice.  FtK>d  in  the  state 
in  which  it  piisses  out  of  the  stomach  before  it  )8  mixed 
with  the  paucrcatic  juice^  and  converted  in  part  into 
Chvle. 

(HY'.\nST,  -) 

Cnv'MiNTav,  I Perhaps  from  from 
fluv^MicAL,  j to  |KJur  j for  be,  says  Vnssius,  who 
Ciiv'aiiCE,  adj.  Spours  or  mixes  metals,  changes 
Ciiv'srtcK,  n.  I them  and  converts  the  baser  to 
(!iiv'kncALLY,  I the  purer. 

Chy'mistical.  j 


Far  slic  « thymic  vm  aitJ  Natarr's  secrete  knew, 

Aiul  from  smonpl  Um:  lead,  she  juitimaay  drew, 

Paljfiilhian,  sODf  26. 


Is  it  to  bnioil  tbst  verse  b»s  rhymick  power, 

And  Ihnl  ite  raflie  (which  is  produedve  heat) 

Csn  Ihcw  receive  as  thym'ult  raise  a flov’r, 

Wiwse  scatter'd  parts  ibeh*  glass  present*  coraplcat. 

thn'tn»nt.  &9M«ti<brrr,  book  i.  caO.  4. 

Where,  dreamliur  eiyfnlet/  is  yoar  pain  and  cost  ? 

How  is  yoar  oil,  bow  U your  labour  lost  t 
Our  Charles,  blest  a/rayniwT  (though  strange, 

Ikiievr  it,  futon*  limes!)  did  change 
The  iroQ  age  of  old 

Into  an  age  of  gold.  Cou-lry.  Orfe,  v. 

ErnentiLS  Burgravios  a dUciple  of  Paracelsus  hsth  pnbllsbcd 
a discourse,  in  wbicli  be  speciftes  a lampe  to  bev  tna<!e  of  mans 
Uoud,  Uctrtt*  ritm  rf  msrtis  indrj*,  so  h«  termes  it,  which  rAiaU* 
c«//y  prepared  40  dayes  and  afterward  kept  In  a glasM  shall  shew 
all  the  aeddeote  of  this  life. 

lUtrlon.  i^iVr/aacAA/y,  fob  281. 


ParaceUiif  and  hU  cltymUnrall  fbliowen,  as  so  many  Prome- 
tfad,  will  fetch  fire  froro  beaven.  will  cure  all  mauner  of  dUcases 
with  minerals,  accounting  ibcm  the  only  physic. 

/rf.  n.  fo\.  3C7. 


The  eitmittt  [Ib  China)  apply  llicmseliYi  chiefly  to  the  March 
of  the  univerMl  medicine,  for  health  and  long  life,  pretcodiog  to 
make  men  iounortal,  if  lltey  ran  find  it  ouL 

Sir  WiUitim  Tempfr.  Qf  Htroic  llrfiw,  Sec.  2. 
Sometimes  she  flies  like  an  inditstrioDs  bee. 

And  robe  the  flowers  W Nature’s  ciytnistry. 

JJrytten.  flu  Ari  ^fPothy.  Ode,  can.  2. 

Vet  Paracelsus,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  rndcamured  to 
overthrow  the  whole  scheme  of  Gaten,  aod  introduce  a new  one 
of  his  own,  ns  well  as  the  use  of  cAjrmfcaf  mrdkiors  ^ and  has  not 
waTtt(^d  hU  followers  aod  admirers  ever  since,  who  have,  in  some 
measure,  compounded  with  the  Galenisis,  and  brought  a mised 
1MC  of  rAyaiiraf  toedicities  into  Uie  present  practice. 

Sir  Wifberm  Temyle.  HeaitK  and  /wMg  Id/e, 

Contentment  it  the  ckeuUe  power. 

Which  makes  trees  bloom  in  half  an  hour, 

Aod  faster  plants  substantia]  )oy 
Than  aiwor  hatchet  ran  destroy. 

WhUekead.  Ah  Ant.  ft)  s»  E/df-  ft«m  a Gtwt  tn  /X*r6yjAfrr,  fl'c. 

CkfmimUy  ann1)'sr<]  blood  yvaids  store  of  vulatllc  sulphureous, 
but,  fas  far  as  our  trials  have  hitlierto  iAforraed  os)  no  acid , salt- 
Deas.  liiiyie.  J\'arvm/ y*Ai/MopAy,  part  U.  eu.  2. 

As  the  first  [the  geomeiKcians]  set  hare  an  eye  ob  bit  Grace's 
lands,  the  ekymiMta  are  not  leas  taken  with  bis  buildings. 
They  coosidcr  mortar  as  a very  ante-revolotiooary  inreotion  in 
its  present  state  t but  properly  employed,  an  admirable  material 
for  overturning  all  ealabluhnieau.  jT*ey  have  found  that  the 
gunpowder  of  mlos  is  far  the  fittest  fur  makiBg  other  rains,  aod 
BO  ad  Emrkc.  T*  « Ltd, 


Tliose  who  have  attcmpted^uch,  haT*e  aeldom  failed  to  per-  CHYMI^. 
form  mure  than  those  who  never  deviate  from  the  common  roafls  — ■ 

nf  action]  ina.ir  valuable  preparations uf  tkymMry  xn  supposed  CIC 
to  have  arisen  from  anauccenful  inquiries  nfter  the  grand  elixir.  DAKI.4&. 

JsAmm.  Adte1^»Tef^  No.  101.  ^_n  ^ ■ 

CIACCONA, It.}  r/icfo«a,Sp.}  rAnconite, Fr.j  ascriotig 
dauce  always  composed  in  and  having  frequent 
returns  to  the  subject.  It  is  vorioitely  derived,  from 
the  Fersian  lAacfi,  a king,  and  from  (he  supposed  in** 
ventur  Francisco  Cieco,  a blind  Florentine  musician  of 
great  note  in  the  XlVth  century. 

ClBOHll'M,  r(/9w/>(o*>,  the  calix  containing  the 
flower  of  the  Egyptian  bean,  of  which  the  root  was 
culled  Colocasion.  These  Ciboria  were  used  for  drink- 
ing vessels,  tvs  gourds  and  calabashes  are  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  and  Africans.  The  triple  use  to 
which  the  bean  was  applied,  U noted  in  some  lines  of 
Nicondcr,  cited  by  .\thenceus,  (Hi.  1.) 

Swcfpsrof  ‘At^t'rTioK,  e0jpo 

0i^ra  ftev  irTe^dvot’V  di'eyt  to  if  wem^wro 
dr^d/v  KapTTOta  KlRQPl.i  feuttvptVPidiir 
A X‘F^*  ^'iOiotat  iraXai  ro&toi^tp 

Oonii^Ttv  a^f^girar  wportB^fu, 

Athcns7us  continues,  in  this  place,  to  describe  the 
plant,  and  in  another,  (xi.  7,)  he  stales  that  the  Greeks 
ado}»tod  the  name  for  a cup  of  a ccrimn  form,  because 
it  grew  narrow  toward.**  the  base  like  the  Egyqnton 
Clborium.  He»ychius,  (arf  roe.)  derives  it  also  from 
Egy-pt}  and  Pliny,  (xxi.  51,)  relates  the  uses  of  the 
CoioeasioD  in  like  manner.  The  Romans  made  the 
word  their  own,  (Hor.  Od.  xi.  7*)  and  in  the  end  it  has 
been  applied  in  ixTlesiaatical  /frcAi/er/wre  to  a vaulted 
canopy,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  inverte<l  Ciborium. 

This  dome  might  be  r.iiscd  over  any  altar  or  tomb  j 
but  the  name  belonged  rat*  to  that  suspended 

over  the  high  altar.  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecc.  viii.  6,  19.) 

The  most  magnificent  Ciborium  ever  erected,  was  that 
set  up  by  Justinian  on  the  rebuilding  of  i;ita.  Sophia.  In 
this,  four  massive  columns  of  rose-coloured  |»orphyry 
supported  a silver  canopy,  the  top  of  which  was 
crowned  wUh  a ball  of  solid*  gold  weighing  no  leas  than 
118  lbs.  Lilies  also  of  gold,  in  weight  lid  lbs,  im- 
bedded this  Imll,  and  wreathed  it  in  festoons } and 
above  the  whole  towered  a golden  cross  weighing 
65  lbs,  and  thickly  studded  with  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  jewels.  (I'uulus  Silentiarius,  ad  caUem  Anno: 
Commence  Alexiad,) 

The  Ciborium  w'a.s  termed  also  vvp^ot,  Umbraculum, 

Spftara,  Lilia,  and  Malum,  the  origin  of  which  natiies 
is  obvious  from  the  aimve  description.  The  same  title 
was  sometimes  given  lo  the  Pyx  containing  the  con- 
secrated wafers,  which  occaMonolly  was  sut^pended 
within  the  Ciborium.  In  motlcrn  times  the  Ciborium 
has  been  succeeded  hy  the  Baldachin,  which  has  a 
greater  variety  of  shape,  and  too  often  has  unfortu- 
nately permitted  a licentious  indulgence  to  the  fimlastic 
imagination  of  Italian  architects. 

(SCADA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  ordci 
Hbmoplmi,  family  Cicadt/ri<r.  Generic  character;  an- 
tennae of  six  distinct  articulations } eyes  three,  small, 
shining. 

Type,  Tettigonia  pUheia,  Fabr. 

CicADAIU.E,  in  Zoology,  a fmnil)  of  insects  of  the 
order  Homoptera,  comprising  the  nine  following  genera. 

CSftfda,  Fulgora,  7V/igomcfra.  Anroca,  Delphax,  £ta- 
UoH,  Cercopii,  Ledra,  Membracu,  Tettigonia. 
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rrCA-  This  family  bus  been  tlivUletl  into  two  «ub-familie9, 
!)ARL«.  xhe  fir»t  conUinin^  the  Cictuite,  the  second  the  remain- 
iiig  genera;  Dr.  I-*earb,  with  much  reason,  has  consi- 
dered them  as  distinct  families,  to  the  foniier  giving 
the  name  of  O*  a/ii<jd<r,  to  the  latter  that  of  CVjrcopidtf. 
The  former,  which  are  the  Tettigonia  of  Fubricius, 
differ  from  the  others  in  many  characters,  particularly 
in  the  number  of  the  joints  of  the  antenna,  which  are 
four  in  the  CicidiatUe,  ami  always  less  than  four  in  the 
Cercopidof.  The  latter  also  want  the  opcrcula,  which 
in  the  Cicada  cover  the  tympaniforni  cavity  which  forms 
the  organ  of  song  in  the  males. 

The  monotonous  note  of  the  male  of  the  Cicada  has 
always  rendered  it  the  object  of  considerable  notice 
and  interest}  and  the  ancient  l^oetswcre  accustomed 
to  bestow  on  it  so  much  of  their  regard,  that  it  bus 
become  quite  a classical  insect.  The  Terrjf  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  subject  of  the  most  endearing  cpllhcla 
and  the  most  elegant  allusions.  I'he  »<»und  of  this 
insect  and  that  of  the  harp  were  culled  by  the  same 
name ; and  the  most  incredible  stories  of  the  sweetness 
of  its  note,  and  its  musical  laUnl,  fur  such  was  unhe- 
sitatingly attributed  to  it,  were  invented  by  its  mlmi- 
rers.  It  is  not,  however,  every  species  of  this  family, 
or  even  of  the  musical  division  of  them,  that  pussc?<>es 
these  melodious  powers.  Virgil  ascribes  to  the  Italian 
species,  a voice  of  certainly  very  extraordinar)'  strength, 
but  is  not  very  complimentary  to  its  musical  qualities, 

cuntu  rumprit/  arhtttltt  Vicadit. 

And,  according  to  Captain  Hancock,  the  Bnizllian 
Cicadic  may  be  heard  upward.^  of  a mile.  As  (he  males 
only  possess  the  organ  by  which  this  effect  is  produced, 
it  will  be  readily  concluded  that  the  object  of  it  is  to 
attract  the  females. 

This  organ  U a highly  complicated  little  musical 
instrument  of  the  most  ingenious  ami  benutiful  con- 
struction, sitimtcd  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Reaumur  h:is  described  its  nicchantsm  with  his  charac- 
teristic minuteness  and  accuracy.  On  looking  at  the 
umlcr  side  of  the  body,  two  large  scaly  plates  arc  ob- 
served, of  varioos  forms  in  the  different  species,  gener- 
ally more  or  less  roundeil,  covering  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen.  These  are  the  operciila  or  drum  covers, 
from  beneath  which  the  sound  proceeds.  At  the  base 
of  the  posterior  legs  just  above  cni-h  njierculum,  is  a 
small  pointed  triangular  process,  the  object  of  which 
is  probably  to  prevent  them  from  being  loo  much 
elevated.  Beneath  these  plates  is  n cavity  divided  into 
two  little  cells,  the  bottom  of  e.ich  being  occupied  by 
two  thin  transparent  scales,  comj)ared  by  Reaumur  to 
little  mirrors,  but  with  more  propriety  considered  by 
other  authors  ns  the  two  little  drums,  the  instrument 
by  which  the  sc»und  is  proiluced.  On  opening  a rina/a 
on  the  back,  this  accurate  observer  discovered  two 
muscles,  each  composed  of  a bundle  of  fibres  readily 
separable  from  each  other;  and  on  twitching  one  of 
these  muscles  with  a pin,  he  found  that  the  sound  was 
immediately  proiluced,  ami  might  in  this  way  be  con- 
tinued a ronstdcmble  time  after  the  insect  was  dead. 
These  muscles  terminated  In  two  membranes  consti- 
tuting the  drum,  mul  each  U contained  in  one  of  the 
two  Tittle  lUKiks  or  sockets  of  the  cavity.  On  each 
side  of  the  drum-cavities,  when  the  opercula  ore  re- 
moved, another  cavity  of  a lunulate  shape  is  observed, 
which  appears  to  serve  the  same  office  in  modulating 
the  ootc  of  the  Cicada,  u the  luryiut  does  in  the  human 
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voice.  The  note  then  is  modulated  by  the  opercula,  CICA- 
the  mirrors,  the  large  cavity,  and  the  different  parts 
of  which  it  consists.  Each  drum  has  a convex  and  a 
concave  surface,  the  former  of  winch  Is  rugous  or  thice. 
pl.-uted  : when  the  insect  puts  in  motion  the  two  large  t_,— ^ ^ .« 
muscles  which  ore  attach^  to  it,  these,  by  their  quick 
alternate  tension  and  relaxation,  give  a sudden  motion 
to  the  drums,  each  surface  of  which  becomes  succes- 
sively concave  and  convex,  and  thus  the  note  of  these 
insects  Is  produced. 

The  females  are  mute,  and  indeed  do  not  possess  the 
organs  of  suutui,  having  merely  rudiments  of  the 
opercula.  They  arc  furnished  with  a sort  of  auger 
which  serves  to  cut  the  wood  in  which  the  eggs  are 
deposited}  and  which,  by  the  alternate  motion  of  the 
two  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  performs  the  office 
of  a file,  boring  little  perforations  in  the  wood  about 
four  lines  in  depth.  The  branches  which  are  attacked 
by  these  insects  ore  full  of  little  holes,  placed  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  each  containing  from  five 
to  eight  hundred  eggs,  white  and  of  an  oblong  form. 

'i'he  larvtc  arc  produced  in  the  spring ; they  arc  white, 
and  have  six  feet.  They  leave  the  nest  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  where  they  probably  feed  on 
roots,  and  where  they  change  to  the  pupa.  In  this 
latter  stage  of  their  metamorphosis,  they  have  the 
anterior  legs  formeil  for  digging,  with  which  they 
bury  themselves  several  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 

In  order  to  make  their  Inst  change  to  the  perfect  insect, 
they  leave  their  fiubterronv.tn  habitation  and  crawl  up 
the  trees,  where  they  quit  the  skin  of  the  pupa.  The 
perfect  insect  lives  upon  the  juice  of  plants,  which  it 
sucks  by  means  of  its  trunk  from  the  lea>  es  and  young 
branches. 

'fhere  arc  but  few  of  the  true  Cicada  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  a species  has  been  discovered 
in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Byddcr,  before  which  no 
British  species  was  known  to  exist. 

Of  the  other  sub-fumily,  the  Fufgora  (Lantern-flies) 
are  well  known  as  affording  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  luminous  insects. 

The  common  Certopis  spumaria,  or  Spittle  insect,  is 
met  with  on  almost  every  plant  uml  shrub,  especially 
on  lucerne,  envelopeil  in  a covering  of  a sort  of  saliva, 
which,  tliough  often  formed  ill  vuiisiderable  <{uantities. 
is  not  always  a sufficient  safeguard  from  the  rapacity 
of  different  insects  of  prey,  as  the  Idoteumons,  which 
seize  the  larvae  and  pupa.*,  and  fly  off  with  them  to 
devour  them.  The  l«rv»  are  sometimes  found  seven 
or  eight  together,  and  they  do  not  leave  their  hiding 
place  till  they  assume  the  perfect  form,  in  which  slate 
they  leap  with  considerable  agility. 

ClCA'TiUCE,  or't  It.  and  Fr.  rirairice.  Scheidius 

Cica'txix,  > thinks  it  may  be  from««vo»%  (he 

Cica'tkizk.  J reduplicate  form  of  vow,  whence 
cac'w,  uro.  Martinius,  from  caco,  because  the  doatrir 
cacet,  that  is,  closes  the  open  wound. 

For  which  fwouadrt]  I hsv«  prepared  this  treiUisr,  a*  a aore- 
nirntf  halroe,  U>  kocarnc  and  acatrht  ihcin,  not  aUcrate,  or 
mflaiM  thrin. 

PrymM^.  Oh  thr  Sirrraimr  Parer  9/  PartittmrMU.  Eyittk  ta  tkf 
Header,  part  HU 

JoL.  I can  hear  no  more. 

'nila  opcoB  an  old  trauod  and  maVea  a new  one. 

Would  it  were  rieafritedl 

d/aana^rr.  The  Gaardian,  net  U SC.  I. 
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CICA-  It  li\ic  wlM  iHtof*]  bea)«th  iJl  oiM»dk«  whir*  ibe  cies  h» 

TRICE,  fubjecc  uoto.  u namely,  Lt  riiMrili  awnytiwt  rJo«aie  «ebt  tWriB, 
— tlie  nra/rkY«  and  tCJurea.  lUttand.  rul.  II.  fol.  45. 

TV  lirtt  «f  beallair.  or  tV  dJedtarfre  of  malWr  la  called 
MAMbM.  dijfflion;  tbe  MHrood,  or  fillinjr  up  with  Otitb.  >ncafaai»o«;  aad 
' ihc  Uwl,  or  aWliuiin^  over,  eicatritaiion.  Si^r/K  Smrgtrif- 

ClCCA.  in  /fci/nrty,  a genu*  of  the  cla*»  MorurtiM, 
ortler  Tctntnririn,  natural  order  Euphorbut.  Generic 
character  ; male  tlowcr,  calyx  four-leaved  j corolla 
none : female  flower,  calyx  four-leaved  j curoUn  none ; 
ttylcs  four ; capsule  four-celled,  not  gaping,  somewhat 
fleshy. 

Two  species,  C.  dutkka  and  nodi^ora,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies.  Willd. 

rrCEIl,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  £>kiae^ia, 
order  /Jccrfndrin,  nntattd  order  Lfgutninoa^.  Generic 
character  ; ctdyx  five-parted,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
the  four  upper  laciniai  of  the  corollu  tnciauibent  on  the 
Standard ; legume  turgid,  two-sceded. 

Two  *pcc»c8,  C.  arUtmum  and  C.  km,  the  X«otil, 
natives  of  Europe. 

ClCERON’E,  It.  A name  given  to  a Guide  to  woriu 
of  art,  mins,  or  antiquity. 

Quasi  as  eloquent  on  these  suhjecU  as  Cicero  hinuelt 
could  have  been. 

Aod  here  let  me  recomroeijd  to  the  tnrreller,  to  explore,  whea 
trsvelUnx.  every  reecM,  «nd  vWt  every  object,  withnat  rrMoa 
too  mneb  on  the  rcprvseautions  of  other* : m the  eoamoa  iruldca 
are  l»ey  oad  Interesti-d,  <4rrrv«w«  srr  often  ignorant,  and  wrlteia 
an  often  wrong,  through  want  of  opportnoity,  of  iuMwIrdge,  or 
of  escriion.  aad  not  unfrcfinenily  from  too  great  an  attachaicat 
of  their  own  syateins. 

Entiatt.  Itttijf.  Prrlimimfy  ZNroaum. 

CTCEROXIANISM,  an  imitation'or  servile  follow* 
ing  of  the  style  or  phraseology  of  Cicero. 

For  had  an  angel  bin  hi*  diaclpUaer,  onlra*  it  were  for  dwell- 
ing too  mneh  upon  rifrr*tiia»inmf,  and  had  ebastia’d  the  reading, 
not  the  vanity,  it  had  bin  plainly  partial. 

l/ZAen.  Are^pagititn. 

^ you  can  tpcah  and  write  Iwlin,  not  barbaronaly,  I ucTer 
requite  ereat  study  in  amwmew^m,  the  chief  abase  of  Oxford, 
ami  Aim  varta  tactamtmr,  m ipiaa  mefUgimt. 

Sir  Pkitip  Sidney  fa  kis  Bralier  Rakert  SiAiay. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  XVth  century  a lite- 
rary heresy  arose  in  Italy,  the  supporters  of  which 
assumed  the  name  of  CfCEKOKUNs.  Their  principle 
was,  that  in  writing  Latin  no  word  ought  to  be  used 
unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 
The  chief  Scholars  of  the  day  ranged  themselves  on 
opposite  sides,  and  the  controversy  was  sometimes 
waged  with  no  slight  acrimony.  Among  the  first  who 
entered  the  lists  may  be  mentioned  Paolo  Corteai. 
This  learned  Tuscan  on  transmitting  to  Politian  a col- 
lection of  letters  which  he  hod  taken  the  trouble  of 
amassing,  (to  little  purpose  as  his  correspondent  told 
him,)  avowed  himself  a staunch  Ciceronian.  The  reply 
of  Politian  may  be  found  in  the  last  letter  but  oneof  ^ 
Vlllth  book  of  his  Epistles.  He  asks  Cortesi,  whether 
he  prefers  the  smooth  visage  of  the  a|>e,  which  after  all 
Is  but  a caricature  of  the  human  countenance,  to  the 
honest  roughness  of  the  lion  and  the  bu11>  He  con- 
demns the  languor  and  weakness,  the  lack  of  energy, 
of  life,  and  of  originality  of  such  sluggish  and  slum- 
bering imitators,  who  beg  tbeir  bread,  as  it  were,  by 
morsels,  for  the  use  of  the  day  } and  w^,  if  the  author 
whom  they  arc  in  the  habit  of  mangling  should  not 
happen  to  be  at  band,  cannot  put  their  words  together 
witltout  some  illiterate  barbarism.  He  urges  bis  friend 


to  study  and  to  digest  Cicero  as  he  would  any  other  fine  C1CCRO- 
wricer  > but  nut  timidly  to  swim  by  him  as  by  a cork,  M1AK18M. 
nor  servilely  to  plant  hi*  steps  upon  the  very  sAm.*  v 
track  as  his  Leader.  PuUtiaa  retained  these  opinions  to 
the  last,  and  when  dedicating  hi*  own  Epistles  to  JMeCro 
dc  Medici,  about  a month  before  hts  death.hc  advai>ced 
good  reasons  for  not  having  confined  himself  to  the 
school  of  Cicero,  or  of  any  other  master.  Tbb  letter 
to  Corteai  prodimed  a reply  foom  him  but  Utile  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  and  the  combat  toon  thickened ; 

Heimolaus  Rarbmo  brou^t  bis  stores  of  eruditioQ  in 
behalf  of  Politian ; and  Muretus  honourably  recanted 
a youlhfol  opinion  which  iaclined  him  to  the  op|>osite 
party.  In  bu  Varia  Ixetiami,  (xvH.)  is  a chapter 
entfUed  l>e  stuBUid  ijuorundam  ipti  ee  Ckertmimuot  voamt^ 

In  which  be  tells  a pleasant  story  relative  to  tlmdispule. 

It  seems  that  he  had  carefully  treasurod  up  several 
tmeommon  words,  which  resily  dkl  occur,  though 
rarely,  and  perhaps  os  awn^  in  the  writings  of 

TuUy.  They  were  not.  however,  to  be  found  ia  the 
Index  of  Nizolius,  which  bad  been  assumed  as  the 
touchstone  of  CHcoroaianism ; and  on  a visit  wbichsome 
of  the  more  bigoted  partisans  of  that  sect  paid  to  one 
of  Moretus's  lectures,  he  took  especial  pains  to  introduce 
these  words  into  bis  oration.  What  was  the  aiy  and 
mischievous  joy  of  the  Critic  when  he  saw  his  fosti- 
dious  friends  shrugging  up  tbeir  thoulders  aad  con- 
tracting their  brows,  and  board  them  with  wry  faoee 
whispering  to  each  other,  that  tbeir  brains  were  mud- 
dled and  their  ears  tortured  by  such  flagitious  barba- 
risms ! nay,  when  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  time, 
they  escorted  him  to  his  own  bouse  as  a fitting  com- 
pliment, they  could  not  refrain  from  some  expressions 
signifying  that  he  hud  ill  used  them  by  thus  violating 
their  feelings.  Having  enjoyed  his  sport  sufficiently, 
be  let  them  into  his  secret;  and  ns  soon  as  the  words 
were  recognized  to  be  Cicero's,  then,  he  adds,  tbe 
tone  was  wholly  changed,  aod  that  which  had  been 
stigmatized  os  coarse,  rough  speech,  become  on  a 
sudden  sweet  and  soft,  and  polished ; ut  Inpmi  ayud 
maceroti  omam  amaritiem  exuerant  nrwilatiiut  eas  Oce- 


ronw  esse  coMtxUrai. 

On  the  side  of  the  opposite  party  Longuell  ^vc  a 
remarkable  testimonyof  his  attachment  to  these  mntas- 
tic  principles.  After  having  acquired  a considerable 
reputation  for  the  purity  of  bis  Latin  style,  which  had 
been  unconfined  in  its  rage  of  authorities,  in  his  latter 
yrars,  while  on  a visit  at  Rome,  he  composed  two 
Tracts  inCiceronian  Latin.  One,  Christopbori  Longolii 
OirtfRomom,  PcrduelUoniMro,Defen$ione$duo;  the  other, 
ad  Luthcrano*  jatn  damnatos ; and  so  enamoured  was  he 
of  this  new  vein,  that  on  hi*  dealh-bed  be  instructed 
his  executors  to  reserve  these  pieces  only,  and  to 
commit  all  hU  former  works  to  the  flames;  an  Injuoc- 
tioti  which  in  part  was  Coo  faithfully  obey^.  Another 
follower  of  this  sect  was  Paulus  Monutius,  who  in  the 
judgment  of  Scaliger,  wrote  better  Ciceroulanism  than 
lx>ngueil.  The  flrst,  be  said,  accommodated  Tully  to 
his  OW'D  purpose ; the  latter  was  compelled  to  quit 
his  own  meaning  in  order  to  follow  that  of  TuUy.  but 
Paulus,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  already  edited 
Cicero,  and  must  have  been,  alius,  deeply  versed 
in  his  style.  The  example  of  Longucil  on  his  death- 
bed wos  followed  by  Navugkffo;  and  the  only  two  of 
his  work*  which  he  sought  to  rescue  from  the  flames, 
were  his  Ciccroni.-m  Funeral  Orations;  on  Bartolomeo 
d' Al>'iano,  and  tbe  Doge  L»eonardo  l,oredaoo.  Calcs^- 


CICERONIANISM 


CICBRO*  nini,lhe  profoutMl  Canon  of  Femra,  who  requested  to  be 
NIANIBM.  buried  io  the  Dominican  Library,  in  order  Chat  he  mi^ht 
rrjMM  when  dead  in  the  same  apartment  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  bis  living  days  bad  been  passed, 
although  a CiceroniaD,  cncoonterod  the  rod  of  Major- 
aJiiM,  w some  expressions  which  he  had  used  in  his 
Disquisition  on  the  OJlria.  Even  Majorajius  himself, 
in  tlw  opinion  of  his  sect,  did  not  go  fsr  enough  : he 
was  hot  a lukewarm  Ciceronian,  for  he  admitted  the 
words  of  other  Roman  authors,  and  NizoUus  rebuked 
him  for  his  heterodoxy. 

But  the  most  distiognisbed  work  which  arose  from 
this  controversy,  and  the  only  one  which  is  remem- 
bered by  posterity,  is  the  riemmunnw  of  Erasmus. 
With  that  unequalled  mixture  of  wit  and  learning 
which  adorns  all  his  compositions,  this  great  imurea 
name*'  marshalled  himself  against  the  reigning  folly  j 
and  by  his  light  and  agreeable  raillery  discomfited 
the  host  of  pedants,  who  in  vain  tum^  upon  their 
careless  assailant  all  the  heavy  artillery  which  they 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Three  interlocutors  support 
the  Dialogue ; the  first,  Nosoponns,  a confirmed 
Ciceronian,  who  professes  that  he  would  rather  be  a 
perfect  imitator  of  his  great  Oracle,  than  enjoy  a Con- 
sulate, a Pontificate,  or  even  a Canonization.  For 
this  exaggerated  admiration,  however,  Erasmus  was 
not  without  grave  authority.  The  preference  had 
been  really  expressed  by  Lazaro  Buonamico,  who 
added  that  he  should  have  chosen  the  eloquence  of 
Tully  before  Che  Empire  of  Augustus.  Bnlephoms  and 
Hypologus  banter  ^fosoponus  upon  his  diseased  fancy, 
and  almost  succeed  in  converting  him.  11)0  Dialogue 
abounds  with  pleasant  writing,  and  is  rich  in  characters 
of  contemporary  authors.  Look,  say  the  opponents 
of  Nosopotius,  to  the  Pagan  images  with  which  your 
L<atin  must  of  necessity  be  Invested  and  they  then 
turn  the  following  passage  into  Cif^roiiion  speech : 
lettis  Chr'utuSf  Pcr6uai  ei  Filius  atemi  Patris,  jiLxta  pro- 
phci'utt  venit  in  mundum,  ac,  faetut  homo,  sponte  se  tn 
' mortem  tradidit  ac  redemit  Kccleriam  xuam ,offentifiue  Patris 
iram  aentit  a nohi$,  eirjue  not  reconciliavit,  u(  per  gratiam 
fidd  justi/icati,  eta  {IHaboli)  lyrannide  Uberati,interamKr 
£ccleda,  ct  in  Eecletiet  conmunione  persetrrantet,  post 
hanevitam  contetjnamar  regnum  calorum.  This  Christian 
paragraph,  to  become  Ciceronian,  must  submit  to  a 
strange  metamorphosis.  Optimi  Maximique  Jovit  ta/er- 
pres  ac  ^liua,  Serraior,  Rex,  jtula  fatum  retpousa,  ex 
OUfmpo  devolavit  in  terras,  et  hominit  attumtd  Jigurd  test 
pro  salute  Rtifmblicte  sponte  dcroril  DiuAf</ni^s;  att^ue 
ita  concioncm,  rice  eicUatem,  tire  Rempublicam  tuam 
cuseruU  in  liUrtatan,  tie  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  vibrafum 
tn  nostra  capita  J'ulmtn  rcstinxit,  nosque  cum  illo  redegU 
in  gratiam,  ut  farumstonis  munificentid  ad  innocentiam 
reparati  et  a sjfCojdi(mU  dominatu  manuniiisi,  cooptemur 
in  uvUatem,  ei  in  ReqwbHcit  toektale  persereranlis,  qunm 
fata  nos  etovdrinl  ex  hac  titd  in  Devrum  immortalium 
cimsertio  rerum  summd  potiamur.  How  little  cari- 
CAlurc  ii  used  in  this  extract  may  be  determined  by 
a»  insperiion  <>f  Beuibo's  Letters.  Though  Secretary 
to  Leo  X.  and  invested  with  the  purple,  he  does  not 
scruple  in  tlie  llislori/  of  f entee  to  m^c  the  Senate  of 
that  State  exhort  the  reigning  Pontifi,  Julat  Diis  im- 
mortaldtus,  (jtu->rutn  vievin  gerit  in  territ ; instead  ofjSdet 
be  writes  pertuatio ; instead  of  errommankaiio,  ah 
a9vd  e(  %ni  inierdiefu).’  and  even  when  addressing 
offidnl  despatches  in  the  very  person  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  St.  Peter,  he  blames  (be  inbabitanta  of 
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Becaaati  for  proa*i4ing  UASOUod  Umber  for  the  Com  CICERO- 
cb  Loretto  in  such  terms  as  these,  AT#  fvni  not  turn  etiam  h'lANlSM. 
Dsam  I re  am  (tbe  Virgia  Mary)  Moai  lignotum  inuliUum 
domatione  Uuitso  videaminit  and  while  exhortiug 
Francis  L to  a Crusade  against  the  Turks,  be  invokes 
him  per  Doot  aiquo  kominu* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  Snry  with  which  the 
Ciesronians  aasoiled  the  IKalogue  of  Erasmus. 
letus  the  unhappy  printer,  wheae  Lutheranisni  or 
Atheism  (for  hia  enemies  accused  him  of  both,  and 
wiUi  some,  af  thoae  limes,  the  charges  were  synony- 
mouB,)  afterwards  brought  him  to  the  stake,  first 
attacked  Emamua  liimaclf  in  a dialogue  Dt  Imitatione 
GetrmtoMd,  in  which  Sir  Thomai  More  and  Simon  de 
Villeneove  mainlaiu  the  dispute ; and  afterwards 
poured  his  wrath  upon  Floridus  Sabinius  who  had 
espoused  the  other  porty,  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
prose  and  verse,  with  argument,  invective,  and  epi- 
gram. The  whole  of  It^y  was  in  flame.  Sumbucus, 

Sndoletns,  Johannes  l#aacaris,  Julius  Camillas,  and 
Paulas  Jovius,  all  entered  the  lists ; and  Erasmus  was 
falsely  accused  of  undervaluing  Cicero,  not  of  exposing 
Ciceronianism.  U was  reserved,  however,  for  the  elder 
Scaliger  to  produce  the  roost  signal  monument  of 
literary  bitterness  and  inconsistency  which  the  annals 
of  controversy  can  display.  In  1531  he  put  forth 
Orafio  adeersus  Det.  Er.  Etoquentke  Romana  tutdei,  a 
Tract  which  six  years  afterwards  was  followed  by  a 
second  of  the  some  kind.  If  Catiline  or  Ccthegus 
themselves  had  risen  from  the  dead,  Ciceronianism 
could  not  have  encountered  rounder  terms  for  their 
vituperation,  than  those  which  are  here  levelled  against 
Erasmus.  He  is  called  Romani  nomimit  vomica ; Elo^ 
quemtup  tcopuUan  $ Latkue  puriiatit  coniaminaior  f £ib- 
quentke  evertor } Literarum  camifex } omnium  ordinum 
tabes ; omnium  studiorum  macula ; omnium  wta/um  me- 
nuRf } mendaeiorwn  parent ; /vrorit  alumnut ; Btria,  cujux 
scr^tis  incofomibtts  stce  Christiana,  sire  Lite- 

raria  stare  non  potest ; finally,  he  is  Coentem,  Buvris, 
f lpera  generis  5ttmani,monstnmi,  porrirnfa  rt  triparridda. 

In  a letter  written  by  bis  fiathief,  which  the  younger 
Scaliger  afterwards  suppressed,  but  which  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  'Tboulouse  (xv.  addressed  to 
Ferronius)  be  condescends  to  still  more  unmeasured 
abuse.  He  taxes  hU  meek  and  modest  antagonist,  (if 
he  who  personally  bad  never  written  against  him  can 
be  called  an  antagonist,)  with  the  dishonour  of  his 
birth : spuriut  er,  he  says,  er  ineesto  natus  eoncubiiu, 
tordidit  parentibus,  altero  taeri/tculo,  alterd  prostitutd. 

Erasmus  unjustly  suspected  Cardinal  Aleander, 
against  whom  be  nursed  a strong  dislike,  to  be  the 
author  of  the  first  of  these  Oradons.  He  felt  the  in- 
vective of  it  acutely;  and  it  is  said  that  be  collected 
and  burned  all  tbe  copies  which  be  could  get  into  his 
hands.  Scaliger  afterwards  recanted,  not  his  Cicero- 
ntanism,  but  hU  ferocious  calumnies.  He  even  wrote 
an  epitaph  on  the  death  of  him  whom  he  bad  thus 
atrociously  libelled  : but  it  was  a composition  which 
was  little  calculated  by  its  merit  to  appease  his  injured 
ghost,  if  it  could  be  su|^sed  still  to  retain  tbe 
memory  of  literary  quarrels.  Infinite  self-gratulatioo, 
however,  must  l^ve  resulted  to  Erasmus  from  his 
Satire.  Tliougb,  at  the  moment,  it  diminished  the 
number  of  his  admirers,  and  exposed  him  to  the  bit- 
terest malevolence,  it  nevertheless  struck  a death-blow 
to  Ciceroniantsm.  This  silty  fancy  faded  away  like  tbe 
Romance  of  the  Spaniards  l^ore  the  pen  of  Cervantes. 
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CICrftO.  A few  of  the  Italuin  school  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  expiring  sect,  as  a Lw 
ri/Mv  coxcombs  after  them  from  liene  to  lime  have  at- 
" Icmpted  to  revive  it»  But  it  was  no  longer  doubted 
' , by  the  great  majority  of  Scholars,  that  pure  Latinity 
could  Ite  drunk  from  other  sources  besides  that  of 
Tally ; and  that  it  was  a mistaken  and  illiberal  mono- 
poly, which  sought  to  confine  the  stream  of  Roman 
eloquence  in  the  narrow  bed  of  a single  channel. 

' I'he  reader  who  wishes  for  more  on  this  subject 
may  consult  the  varlou.s  Tracts  of  the  Authors  who 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  our  brief  notice 
above.  The  literary  historians  of  the  C'tnqurctrnti  will 
give  him  plentiful  dcttdls.  Some  of  Huyles’s  remarks 
<|>ariieularly  in  the  lives  of  Bembo,  Majorajius,  and 
Erasmus)  fumi.sh  curious  anecdotes.  Many  facts  will 
be  found  scattered  up  and  down  Jortin's  rambling 
and  iU-oiiJusIcil,  hut  overfiowing o/' Erojontor ; the 
whole  is  nently  and  concisely  put  together  in  Burigny's 
rk  d’Erasmei  and  Baillet,  in  Jugermnt  des  Savaas 
(lvii«)  has  stated  the  chief  criticisms  upon  the  Cicero* 
auinuji  itself. 

CICHLA,  from  the  Greek  ^ marine  fish, 

Schneid.  In  Zoolo^if,  a genua  of  uiiimaU  belonging  to 
the  family  PercOidet,  order  ^caftthojthrygit,  class 
iPijce*. 

Generic  character.  Teeth  small ; mouth  large  j 
ojiercules  neither  serrated  nor  spined. 

This  genus  is  cosily  dislingulsbcd  from  the  iMhri, 
w'hich  have  the  lips  very  fleshy,  and  the  teeth  not  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  tufts  on  the  palate;  and  from  the 
Canthari,  which  have  the  mouth  very  small. 

The  sjieries  arc  the 

C.  OcrUarii,  Schneid. 

C.  Farca,  Cuv, ; le  Labre  fourche,  and  /e  Caroxowiore 
Mcrrttin,  I,<icep. 

C.  Hololcpithtat  Cuv.  j le  I^bre  hololirpiilole,  Lacep. 

C.  Chiysopierat  Cut.  ; Pert  a C^rtfsoptcra,  Catesby. 

These  fishes  are  natives  of  the  Indum  .Seas. 

See  Cuvier,  Hegne  Animat ; Bloch,  IchthyotogUi  k 
Schneider ; Lacepede,  H'ufoire  i/«  Poiuous. 

CICHORIUM,  in  fhlanif,  a genus  of  the  class 
Sgngenctta,  order  /E'junla,  natural  order  Cichoracea. 
Generic  character  ; receptacle  somewhat  chaffy ; 
calyx  with  a cup  at  the  ba«c  j down  many*leavcd, 
chaffy. 

Of  this  genus  six  species  have  been  described. 

C.  iii/ytus,  the  ^Vild  Succory,  is  a native  of  England, 
enlivening  our  road-sides  in  July  and  August  with  its 
briHiant  blue  flowers  j C.  cadirn,  the  Endive  of  which 
many  varieties  are  pn^uced  in  our  gardens,  is  a native 
of  the  Eitst  Indies. 

CIClXnELA,  in  Zmlogg,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order (blfop/crtf,  family  CtcindeUi<e.  Generic  character; 
thorax  short,  almoist  as  brood  as  the  bead;  abdomen 
lung,  somewhat  quadrate,  rounded  behind;  back  flat; 
external  maxillary  palpi  as  long  or  longer  than  the 
labial.  Type,  C.  rampestris,  L. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  arc  elegantly  formed,  and 
frequently  curiously  marked  and  coloured.  They  run 
with  Krcat  swiftness  j ami  like  the  C<*ro4i,  which  they 
considerably  resemble,  they  arc  carnivorous.  Geoffroy 
and  the  junior  Desmarest,  have  recorded  some  rc- 
inarkoblr  facts  respecting  the  predatory  habits  of  the 
larv;i  of  Ciria<lela.  li  forms  a hole  in  the  earth,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  at  the  opening 
of  which  it  icmaias  quite  motionless,  with  its  large 


jaws  just  raised  above  the  surface,  and  widely  extended.  CICIN* 
The  instant  that  a luckless  insect  comes  in  contact 
with  this  livingtrnp.it  is  seized  and  carried  to  the  rirTTicfA 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  there  devoured.  ^ ^ 

CICINDELET.K,  in  Zooiugy,  a family  of  insects 
of  the  or<ler  i.'oUoptera,  consisting  of  the  following 
genera ; Manticota,  ColUuru,  Megacephah,  Cicindela, 

CICONIA,  said  to  be  so  colled  from  the  Cicones,  a 
people  of  Thrace,  in  which  country  the  binl  was 
abundant,  Willugh. ; Stork,  Pen. 

In  Zooiogjf,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Cuttriro$tres,  order  GralLe,  class  Ata. 

Generic  character.  Beak  large,  strong,  straight, 
long,  couical,  sharp-pointeil,  and  not  grooved  ; nostrils 
close  to  its  base  ; tongue  very  short;  mandibles  thin 
and  broad ; legs  reticulated ; feet  letra-dactylc,  the 
three  front  toes  connected  to  each  other  by  membranes 
at  their  base,  especially  the  external  toes ; the  hind 
toe  rests  on  the  groumL 

Curicr  has  laid  claim  to  the  establishment  of  this 
as  a new  genus,  having  se{»aratcd  it  from  the  Arde^e 
of  Jnnnxus;  but  it  wan  described  lung  since  under 
the  same  name,  as  a distinct  genus,  by  Willugbby  m 
his  Orud/udo^ui.  It  differs  from  the  Herons  in  not 
having  the  beak  grooved,  and  in  having  the  toes  more 
webbed,  and  not  serrated;  and  from  the  Cranes,  in 
having  the  nostrils  close  to  the  base  of  the  beak,  in- 
stead of  being  dist;uit  from  it,  and  in  having  the  hind 
toe  bear  upon  the  ground,  instead  of  being  some 
distance  from  it. 

The  Ciconis  form  a very  interesting  genus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be 
domesticated,  their  inihi  tcm;wr,  and  the  service  they 
render  in  destroying  the  reptiles  which  in  hot  countries 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a great  inconvenience.  They 
march  unconcernedly  about  the  fields,  and  in  the 
streets,  picking  up  any  offal  with  which  they  may  chance 
to  meet. and  on  that  account  they  are  protected  in  Holland 
and  Turkey.  They  have  no  peculiar  cry,  except  at  the 
time  of  migration,  but  they  make  n clacking  noise  by 
shutting  the  itnuidibles,  which  arc  bromJ  and  thin, 
smartly  and  fretpiently.  When  the  binl  is  irritatcil  or 
alarmed,  it  throws  the  head  back  in  such  a way  u.i  to 
make  the  beak  parallel  to  the  back,  and  strikes  the 
mandibles  sharply  against  each  other.  In  walking, 
its  steps  arc  large  and  stately,  bringing  the  foot  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  with  the  leg,  which  is  owing 
to  a peculiar  structure,  to  be  spoken  off  in  the  Essay 
on  CnurARATivK  .^N.vrowy  ; and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  bird  is  enabled  to  sleep  upon  one  leg, 
whilst  the  other  is  bent  up. 

They  are  migratory,  not  staying  in  Europe  later 
than  August.  **  From  innumerable  olwervntions,** 
says  Mr.  Montagu,  " it  Is  evident  that  migrative  birds 
arc  much  more  confined  in  their  Inngitudiual  range 
than  in  their  latitudinal ; hence  it  U that  many  sjiecies 
pass  through  France  and  Germ.'iny  in  the  spring,  and 
return  in  the  autumn,  which  by  no  chance  have  os  yet 
been  ever  observed  to  wander  into  this  country, 
although  they  proceed  much  further  north  than  any 
purl  of  Britain.  ’ This  is  an  obsert'ation  which  almo.t 
immediately  applies  to  the  .Storks,  which,  though 
comnum  in  France  and  Honamt,  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  England.  Before  their  departure  they  assemble 
in  immense  numbers,  and  after  making  several  short 
flights,  as  if  to  try  their  wings,  set  off  suddenW,  and 
with  great  speed,*  so  an  to  be  quickly  out  ot  sight. 
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CICONIA. Tliomsons  descrip 
y ^ it  may  be  allowed 


tion  of  this  erent  U so  faithful,  that 
to  quote  it  here. 


Where  the  Rhine  loeee  hi»  forte 

In  Belfiaa  pleiot,  won  from  the  radios  deep 
By  dilifcace  uanainf , and  the  etronf 
Uaroaqtterehle  hand  of  Uberty, 

The  Stork  Aseembly  o»eete  i for  oiaoy  a d«y 
Consulting  deep  and  rarious»  ere  they  Cake 
Their  arduooe  royagt  through  the  liquid  sky. 

Aod  now,  their  route  dcsignM,  their  leaders  cboae« 
Their  tribca  adjaated,  clean'd  their  rigorous  wings  { 
And  many  a circle,  many  a short  essay, 

Wheel'd  roood  and  roond,  in  congregation  fall 
liie  figur’d  flight  eatcods,  and  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  raizes  with  the  clouds. 


C.  Alba,  WUlugh.,  Cuv. ; la  Ci^ofne  Blanche,  Buff. ; 
fVhile  Stork,  Pen.  This  is  lai^rr  than  the  Common  Heron, 
bein^  rather  more  than  three  feet  and  a half  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that  of  (he  tail  ^ general 

Iduroage  white,  with  black  wing-feathers  beak  aod 
ejn  red } the  eyes  surrounded  with  a fold  of  naked 
akin  of  a reddish  black  colour : the  females  resemble 
the  males,  but  the  young  are  distinguished  by  the 
brownish  tinge  of  their  wings  and  the  dusky  redness 
of  their  bills.  These  birds  are  fond  of  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  domestic,  as  in 
Holland  they  are  frequently  seen  building  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  where  the  inhabitants  often  place  boxes  for 
them  in  which  they  moke  their  nests.  They  arc  good 
tempered  and  easily  tamed ; and  although  inclined 
to  a grave  air  and  mournful  appearance,  will,  when 
amused  by  the  fondness  of  children,  play  about  and 
seem  to  join  in  their  sports,  an  instance  of  which 
related  by  Dr.  Hermann  is  worthy  of  notice.  **  In  a 
garden,*'  says  he,  " where  the  children  were  playing 
at  hide  aod  seek,  I saw  a tame  Stork  join  the  party  j 
run  its  turn  when  touched  j and  distinguish  the  child 
whose  turn  it  was  to  pursue  the  rest  so  well,  u along 
with  the  others,  to  be  on  its  guard."  They  build 
their  nests  in  belfries,  tops  of  trees,  or  other  inacces- 
sible places,  su  that  theiy  offspring  may  be  concealed  j 
and  it  is  observed  that  they  will  return  year  after  year 
to  their  old  haunts,  as  if  thankful  for  the  shelter 
afforded  to  them.  They  lay  two  or  four  eggs  at  a 
time,  which  are  rather  larger  than  Goose's  eggs,  and 
of  a yellowish  while  colour : the  male  supplies  the 
place  of  the  female  occasionally,  during  the  time  of 
incubation,  when  she  leaves  the  nest  to  go  in  search 
of  food ) and  after  a month's  sitting  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  are  then  covered  with  a brownish 
coloured  down  : but  the  care  of  (be  parent  birds  does 
not  stop  here,  for  one  of  them  continues  to  watch 
over  the  young  whilst  the  other  Is  out  in  quest  of 
food,  till  they  arc  able  to  leave  their  nest.  As  a proof 
of  their  affection  for  their  young,  a celebrated  story  is 
current  in  Holland,  that  when  the  city  of  Delft  was  on 
fire,  a female  Stork  in  vain  attempted  several  times  to 
carry  off  her  young  ones  j and  finding  she  was  unable 
to  effect  their  escape,  suffered  herself  to  be  burnt 
with' them.  Travellers  have  mentioned  a curious  ac- 
count of  the  amusement  afforded  to  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna,  who  will  substitute  Hens' 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  Storks  j the  poor  bird  aits  till  they 
are  hatched,  but  when  the  male  finds  the  neat  peopled 
by  a family  so  different  from  his  own  offspring,  by  his 
lamentable  cries  assembles  the  neighbouring  Storks, 
" who  irritated,"  says  the  French  writer,  " at  the  ap- 
parent infidelity  ot  his  mate,  kill  her  with  their 
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beaks."  This  bird  is  common  in  France,  GemutnY*  CICONIA. 
Holland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  England.  They  migrate  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  Dr.  Hermann  says,  about  that  time 
may  be  seen  in  hundreds  between  Scheleitadt  and 
Colmar,  where  they  spend  all  the  day  in  the  marshes, 
and  the  nights  in  the  trees,  till  having  completely 
assembled,  they  take  the  opportunity  of  a north  wind 
to  leave  (heir  summer  quarters  in  the  night ; and  os 
they  also  rise  very  high  in  the  air,  it  is  rather  uncom- 
mon  to  sec  them  take  their  flight. 

C.  iVigra,  Willugh. ; la  Cigogne  Noire,  Buff.;  Black 
Stork,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a hen  Turkey  and  three 
feet  and  a half  high } the  head,  neck,  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  wings  and  tall  block, 
resplendent  with  violet ; the  chest  and  belly  white  ^ 
the  beak  and  skin  encircling  the  eyes  of  a crimson 
red,  and  the  legs  dusky  red.  Before  the  bird  arrives 
at  maturity,  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  is 
speckled  with  pale  brown  of  different  shades,  having  a 
slight  tinge  of  rufous ; becoming  darker  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  the  feathers  being  dusky  in  (be  mid- 
dle ; the  back  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wing* 
dusky  black,  slightly  margined  with  brown  j quills  and 
tail  dusky  bla<^,  the  latter  glossed  with  green  •,  tho 
feathers  on  the  lower  purl  of  the  neck  before  pretty 
long  and  loose,  hanging  over  the  breast ; from  thence 
to  the  tail  dingy  white?'  Such  is  Mr.  Slontagu's  ac- 
count of  a young  bird  token  in  Somersetshire.  This 
spectes  differs  from  the  other  in  being  solitary,  ami 
avoiding  the  haunts  of  men  ; it  is  rarely  seen  in  Hol- 
land, where  the  White  Stork  is  very  common,  but  is 
numerous  among  the  Swiss  Alps,  in  Hungary,  Tur- 
key, and  Poland.  The  bird  which  was  in  Mr.  Mon- 
ta^'s  possession,  he  describes  as  being  docile,  and  of 
a mild  and  peaceful  disposition,  never  making  use  of 
its  formidable  bill  offensively.  **  WT»en  very  hungry," 
says  he,  **  it  crouches,  resting  the  whole  length  of 
the  legs  upon  the  ground,  and  supplicantly  seems  to 
demand  food,  by  nodding  the  head,  flapping  its  un- 
wieldy pinions,  and  forcibly  blowing  the  air  from  the 
lungs  with  audible  exspiration.  When  searching  in 
thick  gross  or  mud  for  its  prey,  the  bill  is  partly  kept 
open } by  this  means  I have  observed  it  take  Eels  in  a 
pond  with  great  dexterity.  The  Stork  does  not  gorge 
Its  prey  like  the  Cormorant ; on  the  contrary  it  retires 
to  the  margin  of  the  pool,  and  there  disables  its  prey 
by  shaking  and  beating  with  the  bill  before  it  attempts 
to  swallow  it."  It  is  not  obsen'ed  to  swim,  but  will 
wade  up  to  the  belly  in  water,  and  frequently  immerse 
the  whole  head  and  neck  in  water,  in  search  of  its 

p*^y- 

C.  Americana,  \Villngh.  j le  Maguari,  Cuv. ; Amrrt^ 
can  Stork,  Lath.  .About  the  Same  size  as  the  Black 
Stork  ; the  beak  is  slightly  farrowed  at  the  base,  aod 
has  the  edge  rather  prominent  towards  the  point  of 
the  lower  mandible  ; the  red  skin  which  encircl^  the 
eyes  is  tuberculated,  and  extends  in  a direct  line  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  $ the  top  of  the  throat  hat  the 
akin  naked  and  smooth,  but  crossed  in  the  middle  by 
a straight  row  of  feathers  •,  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  sim^r  to  that  of  the  White  Stork  ; (he  legs  und 
tarsi  red  with  black  nails  | thq  beak  cerulean  blue 
at  its  base,  and  the  other  part  black.  It  is  a native  of 
the  Brazils 

C.  Algala,  la  Ogogne  H *ac,  Cuv.  j Gigantic  Crane, 

Lath. ) the  Argala  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  five  feet  in 
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CICONIA.  height  and  eeren  in  length  i the  head  and  neck  are  not 
— fwithered,  but  the  hard  rcdulsh  •kin  ia  •lightly  covered 
CiDE^  jjjijp, . frono  the  middle  of  the  neck  depends  a 
Urge  fl*^shy  pniceas  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
of  a brownish  black,  tbe  under  parts  white  j the  tail 
compo!^  of  twch'e  quills  is  covered  beneath  with  fine 
ailkv  feathers  j the  beak  is  large  and  strong,  and  of 
a yrllow  colour ; legs  brown.  It  U a native  of  Beogal, 
where  it  is  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  also 
In  Che  southern  parU  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  its 
size  anil  immense  beak,  it  is  so  great  a coward  that  a 
child  with  a whip  will  put  it  to  flight. 

See  WiUrtghbeii  f Montagu,  Lmntgan 

Trantacthns/ vo\.  xH.j  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animat j Pen- 
nant’s Arctit  Z’>oU>gy. 

Cl'CUKATR,  p.  1 Lat.  ck«r;  of  nneertain  Ety- 
tVcuRATioN.  J mology.  Tame. 

And  therefore  that  eren  after  camel  ecmrcrflon,  poysnas  n»ay 
yft  relam  some  pnrtioa  of  their  netares ; yrt  arr  they  to  refracSed, 
tirtrmtrJ  simI  subdued.  M Out  to  make  food  their  first  sad 
deatrocUrc  uialiguiliea. 

Sir  ThmoM  Itrowu,  book  rli.  ch.  zvU. 


ThU  holds  ikot  oaly  lo  dnmeatick  sod  rasasuetc  birds,  for  thro 
U oii^Ut  be  thought  the  effect  of  c^rereOtMN  or  ioalitution.  but  also 
in  the  wild  ; for  toy  honour'd  Friend  Dr.  Martin  Uater  biform’d 
me,  that  of  bis  own  knuwMgr  one  and  tbe  same  swallow,  by 
aabCractiof  daily  of  her  eggs,  proceeded  to  lay  aloeteeo  soocM- 


Krely,  sod  then  gave  over. 

Hag.  Om  tkt  u-udam  of  ffod.  part  L fol.  157. 


CICin'A,  to  Bofoay.  a gentm  of  the  doss  Pi'niandria, 
order  i>igyMto,  natunU  onler  Vathelli/era,  Gencriccha- 
racter:  no  general  invulucnimt  fruit  nearly  ovate, 
furroweil  ; corolla  nenrly  regular. 

*l*here  are  three  species  described.  C.  riroea,  tbe 
Water  Hemlock,  is  indigenous  to  ICnglaad,  it  is  very 
poisonous  atui  sometiiues  fatul  to  cattle,  see  Liuuwus, 
Flor.  Lapponka, 

CIDAIIIS,  a Persian  Cap,  which  in  the  abridgement 
of  the  History  of  Ctesias.  preserved  by  Photiu^  (4*)  is 
represented  os  baving  been  placed  by  the  rebel  GvnentU 
on  the  head  of  Ochus.  in  his  revolt  against  Secyodia- 
nus,  as  on  emblem  of  assumed  lioyalty.  It  does  not 
however  appear  to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  the 


Persian  Kings,  but  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Nobles  CIDABW 
and  by  soldiers  also } the  Royal  Cidaris  only  bavltkg 
certiun  marks  which  distinguished  it  from  the  others, 

In  the  common  Cidaris  the  top  curved  over  towards  "" 

the  front ; in  that  of  Kings  it  wa.s  pointed,  and  in  their 
medals  it  is  always  represented  encircled  with  a crown; 
sometimes  the  Cidaris  even  of  the  Kinn  appears  curved 
at  top)  occasionally  ribands  hang  irom  it  behind  | 
and  its  point  is  tipped  with  a button.  Quintus Curtius, 
iii.  3 i Brisson.  d«  Rtg.  Pert.  i.  p.  64,  &c.  iL  &41. 

Kiiapit  is  the  word  by  which  the  authors  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  Version  have  rendered  r^fiSfC,  whidi  in  our 
Version  is  the  Higb-priest's  MUrt.  Exod.  xxviii.  4. 

CIDARITES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class  Radiata, 
order  Eelunodermata,  family  £c/u»kfie  of  Lamarck. 

Generic  character  : body  regular,  spheroid,  or  or- 
biculato-depressed.  very  spiny;  internal  skin  solid, 
testaceous  or  crustaceous,  b^t  with  tubercles, 
pierced  at  the  apex,  to  which  are  articulated  the 
movable  deciduous  spines ; ambulacra  five,  com- 
plete, radiating  from  tbe  vertex  to  tbe  mouth,  each 
bordered  with  two  perforated,  almost  parallel  bands; 
mouth  inferior,  central,  furnished  with  five  bony 
pieces;  anus  superior,  vertical. 

Tbe  animals  of  this  genus,  nearly  as  they  approach 
to  the  £c/Uni  in  their  general  characters,  yet  difier  from 
them  in  some  remarkable  particulars.  The  spinel 
with  which  the  surface  is  covered,  and  which  ore  in 
many  species  very  long,  are  moved  by  a particular 
mechanism.  There  is  a small  perforation  in  each 
tubercle,  through  which  a little  muscular  cord  passes, 
which  is  attached  to  the  spine,  and  by  means  of  which 
each  of  these  is  moved.  Tbe  perforation  of  the 
tubercles,  to  which  tbe  spines  are  attached,  afford 
a very  striking  distincuon  between  this  genus  and 
Echintu, 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  genus  ; tbe  first  with 
waved  ambulacra.aDd  a sub-spheroid  shell ; the  second 
with  the  ambulacra  straight,  and  tbe  shell  orbicular  and 
depressed.  See  Klein,  Nul.  ZAsp.  EcAiaod./  Lamarck, 

Aman.  swu  Vart.  turn.  Ui. 


CIDER, 


CIT>Ell,  The  Lat.  ricera  ; Gr.  wurv/w, 

Ci'dee-cask,  I is  rendered  by  Wiclif,— sydyr; 
Ci'oaa-oaovB,  > the  A.  S.  Version, — 6eor;  and  the 
Cr'oBS-LsxikS,  I Modem  Version,— sfroag  drink. 

* Cj'D*s-ri,ANTS.  1 Swe.  cider ; Fr.  cidre  ; It.  li- 
erra;  Sp.  CK/rn ; Dutch  and  Ger.  rider.  Goldast  (in 
Wachtcr)  thinks  from  the  Hebrew,  nadar,  to  in- 
ebriate. 'Fhe  Dutch  and  Ger.  rieden  ; kiUire.  ebaUtri; 
to  boil,  to  bubble,  seems  topresentanotherEtymology; 
•ince  from  the  babbling,  sparkling  nature  of  the  liquor, 
the  application  of  the  term  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for. 

For  he  whal  be  eret  Wfore  the  Lord : and  he  schtl  not  driiike 
VTQ  attydgr,  aimI  be  scb«l  be  fulfiUI  eiUitbe  Holy  Goet  yet  of  bis 
mo  dir  wombe.  Wi|/'.  LuA,  eb.  i. 

Spic’d  srUibwb*,  end  rgdrr  of  the  beet ; 

And  lo  tbe  asa>«  tioiro  *o4emnly  they  eit 

Z>r«y/i>ii.  EeJ^nff  9. 

Meanvhile  (altbonnh  thi«  Mmuie  irrape  delighli, 

PrcfBWit  of  racy  juice,  and  Formisa  bilb 
Temper  thy  cups,  y«)  oot  thou  reject 


Thy  astiTe  Iwraora  : Is  1 for  ibee  my  roUl 
Now  srisde  cboice  applee,  and  tbe  Britiah  vsls 
O'erl^w  with  ii'coerous  adrr. 

J.  Pkitipa,  Cider t book  IL 

. ' - I I.- . . I — . . , — With  that, 

A GcriD&a  oft  bss  swill’d  his  tbrost,  ami  sworn. 

Deluded,  thst  iinpenal  Rfaiae  bestowed 

TTie  genernoa  mmraer,  whnat  Um;  owner,  pleased, 

Laiuffaa  miy  at  bia  m*eit>,  that  enteftaba'd 
With  fureicn  viau^  fnm  kis  c»d<r-esaA 

u.  n. 

Till  tbe  (lanp  Libyan  wind,  with  tempest  arm'd 

Owtrafsoua.  blosSered  borrihle  amidat 

Hia  lidrf-grorx ; o'rrtiirned  by  farioua  bUsU, 

The  bigljtly  ranks  fall  oroatr^,  and  around 
Their  fmitnee  scatter'd,  from  the  genial  bongba 
Stript  immature.  Id.  It. 

Yet  was  the  CWer-fitW  OBsUtned  with  guIU  ; 

The  Oder'taad  obsequious  still  to  tfarooef, 

Abborr'd  snefa  base  disloyal  dreds,  and  all 
Her  pruning-hooks  extended  into  swords, 

Undaunted,  lo  assert  tb«  trampled  rights 
Of  Du>aarcby.  Id,  A. 
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€[DES«  WbctlMT  tbe  iK1<{lag:'s  6br«9  are  Mntiircd 

_j-  To  draw  Ui‘  autli'a  puieat  iplrttr  aad  retiat 

~ ~ lu  (ecnleoce,  wkifb  In  mora  poroes  etocks 

Of  eidrr-ptmnts  finda  pas8a|;e  free,  or  cbe 
Hie  oatire  verjuice  of  ihe  crab,  deriv’d 
Hirougb  th'  iobx'd  graft,  a grateful  mixture  forma 
Of  tart  and  awcet.  PMIif*.  CtJtr,  book  ti. 

The  Nazaritic  tow  obliged  the  votary  who  had 
bound  himself  by  it,  to  abstain  from  wine  and  *\3I7 
(Xum6rrf>  vi.  S.)  This  word  according  to  St.  Jerome 
(ad  Nepotian.  de  vitd  CUrkorunt  et  in  Isaiah,  xxviii.  1,) 
atgnified  inebriating  liquor  of  any  kind,  whether  mode 
oi  com,  the  Juice  of  apples^  honey,  dates,  or  any  other 
fruit.  Cider,  therefore,  thoughit  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
trace  its  history,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Virgil  ( Georg, 
lii.  380)  mentions  a bfutanl  Cider,  er  aridif  sorfris,  as 
one  of  the  beverages  by  which  the  northern  nations 
supplied  their  deficiency  of  wine.  Pliny  (xiv.  19) 
enumerates  the  same  liquor  among  the  other  fietitia 
made  from  fruit : and  more  upon  it  may  be  found  in 
Theophrastus  (iii.  19)  and  Pblladias  (U.  15.)  The 
torhus  itself  is  particularly  described  by  Pliny,  (xv.23,) 
but  its  produce  does  not  ever  appear  to  have  been 
much  in  use  among  the  Raroan.s. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Cider  into  Britain, 
nothing  certain  can  be  determined  } bat  one  of  those 
who  has  written  most  largely  and  most  earnestly  in  its 
praise,  Beale,  in  his  I’inetum  Britannicun,  conMently 
bold.'<  that  is  a genuine  British  word  ; that  the 

British  wine  so  often  mentioned  by  Camden  and  other 
historians,  was  no  more  than  Cider ; and  that  the  Glou- 
cestershire vineyards  were  in  foot  Apple  orchards. 

During  the  ^gn  of  Charles  1.  a very  particular 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Apple,  and  the  manufocture  of  Cider.  John, 
first  Viscount  Scudamore,  was  deeply  affected  by  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; he  was  in 
waiting  at  Portsmouth  to  accompany  the  fovourite  on 
bis  proposed  expedition  to  Rochelle,  and  bitterly 
lamenting  the  death  of  bis  friend,  he  sought  to  divert 
his  grief  by  retirement  to  bis  seat  at  Holm  Lacy  on 
the  Wye.  There,  among  other  ogricnltural  employ- 
ments, he  especially  directed  himself  to  the  planting 
and  grafting  of  Apple-treesj  and  it  is  to  this  Nobleman 
that  Herefordshire  is  indebted  for  the  excellence  of 
her  famous  Redstreak.  In  16.57,  four  years  after  the 
^pcarance  of  his  f'inelitm  ItrUannicKn,  John  Beale 
publi-sbed  his  Ilerifordshin  Orchards.  There  is  a pas- 
sage in  this  work  (p.  R)  which  is  written  so  much  ron 
amore,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from  extracting  it ; pre- 
mising that  as  we  have  given  it  below,  it  is  indebted 
for  not  a little  of  its  beauty  of  expre.ssion  to  the  pen 
of  Evelyn,  by  whom  it  was  rifatto.  **  Orchards  being 
the  pride  of  our  country,  and  the  scene  of  my  present 
discourse,  1 will  offer  unto  you  two  obsenations  upon 
that  ar^ment.  Cider,"  continues  Evelyn,  with  a 
slight,  but  beautiful  adaptation  of  Beale's  words, 
**  exhilarates  the  spirits  of  the  hypochondriac,  and 
chases  away  the  spleen.  The  very  bloasom  of  the 
fruit  perfumesand  purifies  the  ambient  aire ; which  con- 
duces very  much  to  the  health  and  long  lives  for  which 
that  County  has  always  been  celebrated  ; fencing  our 
habitations  from  winds  and  winter  invasion,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  his  insufferable  darts  : and,  if  we  may 
acknowledge  grateful  trifles,  for  that  they  harbour  a 
constant  aviary  of  sweet  singers,  which  are  here  re- 
tained without  the  clurge  of  Italian  wires."  Evelyn, 
by  whom  nothing  was  neglected  which  could  conduce 


to  the  honour  of  his  country  or  to  the  general  good  of  CIDEK. 
mankind,  annexed  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
1664,  Pomona,  or  an  jtppondix  concerning  Fruit  Trees  ia 
relation  to  Cider,  the  making  and  several  toatft  cf  ordering 
it.  It  is  from  the  Prefoce  to  this  Tract  that  we  have 
borrowed  the  above  cited  paragraph.  I'fae Tract  itself 
contains  all  the  knowledge  which  the  time  afforded  upon 
the  subject,  whether  belonmng  to  Evelyn  himself  or  to 
others.  He  strongly  uiged  Charles  II.  to  plant  some 
acres  with  Apple-trees  at  every  of  hisHo)!!!  mansions  j 
and  to  enjoin  that  under  a certain  forfeit  two  or  three 
trees  should  be  set  In  every  acre  of  waste  land  which 
might  be  hereafter  enclosed.  The  value  of  the  drink, 
he  says,  is  already  known  in  the  New  World  ^ one 
gentleman  in  Connecticut  makes  500  hogsheads  out  of 
his  own  orchard  ; and  with  ourselves  one  shire  alone 
within  twenty  miles  compass  makes  yearly  50,000.  $o 
that  the  Englishman's  motto  ought  to  be  plm 

vlu>p,  give  us  good  Cider.  At  the  close  of  Pomona  are 
many  opinions  of  Ciderists.  Beale  after  thirty  years 
experience  gives  the  prize  to  Herefordshire  above  the 
whole  world.  **  As  Cider,"  he  suys,  with  classical  in- 
spiration is  for  some  time  a sluggard,  so  by  care  it  may 
l^  retained  to  keep  the  memorials  of  many  Consuls,  and 
these  smoaky  bottles  arc  the  nappy  wine."  He  is 
followed  by  Daniel  Colwell,  well  known  for  his  com- 
munications in  those  days  to  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Mr.  Cook,  Dr.  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Sir  Paul 
Neil,  an  anonymous  "person  of  great  experience,"  and 
by  Captjun  Sylas  Taylor,  the  Antiquary.  One  dictum 
of  the  last  may  be  accepted  by  all  Cider-drinkers  os  a 
test  of  the  purity  of  their  liquor.  **  It  should  drink 
quiede  and  lively,  coming  into  the  gloss  not  pale  and 
troubled,  but  bright  yellow,  with  a speedy,  vanishing 
nittincsB  (as  the  Vintners  call  it)  which  evapunitca 
with  a sparkling  and  whizzing  noise." 

The  poem  by  Philips,  on  Ctder,  has  been  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  British  Georgk,  and  for  its  day 
enjoyed  great  reputation.  Iliofie  who  turn  to  it  now 
may  perhaps  be  surprised  that  it  was  ever  read,  and 
will  {^content  to  assign  it  the  praise  whiebJohnson  baa 
recorded  on  the  authority  of  Uliller,  the  great  gardener 
and  botanist,  who  stat^  that  its  precepts  were  just 
and  good,  and  that  " there  were  many  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  contain  so 
much  truth  os  that  poem."  The  later  writers  from 
whom  most  information  con  be  derived,  are,  Knight 
On  ihe  CuUure  of  the  dpple  and  Pear,  and  on  the 
jifanif/aefvre  of  Cider  and  Perrp,  and  Mariiball  on  the 
hfanagement  of  Orchards  and  Fruit  Liquor  in  H(rrford“ 
shire,  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  of  Rural  Economy  of  Ghuets^ 
tershire.  From  these  authors  we  shall  borrow  some  of 
our  following  remarks. 

The  merit  of  Cider  wrill  always  depend  much  on  the 
proper  mixture,  or  rather  on  the  proper  separation  of 
the  fruits.  Those  whose  rind  and  pulp  are  tinged 
with  green,  or  red,  without  a mixture  of  yellow  (for 
that  colour  will  disappear  in  the  first  stages  of  fermen- 
tation) should  be  carefully  kept  apart  from  such  as 
arc  yellow,  or  yellow  intermixed  with  red.  llie  latter 
kinds,  which  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  ripe 
enough  to  fall  without  being  much  shaken,  arc  alone 
capable  of  making  fine  Cider.  Each  kind  should  be 
collected  se^tarately,  and  kept  until  it  becomes  per- 
fectly mellow.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  commoa 
practice,  it  is  placed  in  heaps  of  ten  inches  or  a foot 
thick,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  rain  ; not 
4 a9 
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CtDER.  b«lng  ever  covered  except  In  very  severe  frosts.  TTie 
strength  and  flavour  of  the  future  liquor  is^  however, 
increased  by  keeping  the  fruit  under  cover  some  time 
before  it  is  ground ; but  unless  a situation  can  be 
afforded  it,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a free  current  of 
air,  and  where  it  can  be  spread  very  thin,  it  is  apt  to 
contract  an  unpleasant  smell ; which  will  much  affect 
, the  Cider  produced  from  it.  The  advantages  of  cover* 
ing  the  fruit  however  will  probably  be  much  less,  than 
may  at  first  sight  be  expected. 

No  criterion  appears  to  be  known,  by  which  the 
most  proper  point  of  maturity  in  the  fruit  can  be 
ascertained  with  accuracy ; but  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  improves,  ns  long  as  it  continues  to 
acquire  a deeper  shade  of  yellow,  without  decaying. 
Each  heap  should  be  examined  prior  to  its  being 
ground,  and  any  decayed  or  green  fruit  carefully  taken 
away.  Each  kind  of  fruit  should  either  be  ground 
separately,  or  mixed  with  such  only  as  become  ripe 
precisely  at  the  same  lime  | but  it  is  from  the  former 
practice  that  fine  Ciders,  of  different  flavours  and 
degrees  of  strength,  arc  best  obtained  from  the  same 
orchard.  The  practice  of  mixing  different  varieties  of 
fruit,  will,  however,  often  be  found  eligible  { for  it  is 
^ much  more  easy  to  find  the  requisite  qualities  of  rich- 
ness, astringency  and  flavour,  in  three  varieties  of 
fruit,  than  in  one;  and  hence  Ciders,  composed  of  the 
juice  of  mixed  fruits,  ore  generally  found  to  succeed 
with  greater  certainty,  than  those  mode  with  any 
one  kind.  By  mixtures,  also  the  Cider-maker,  being 
able  to  give  to  each  cask  a greater  or  less  portion  of 
acid  or  astringency,  may  best  accomodate  different  por- 
tions of  his  liquor  to  different  palates  and  constitutions. 

In  grinding,  the  fruit  should  be  reduced,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  an  uniform  mass,  in  which  the  rind  and 
kernels  are  scarcely  discoverable. 

The  Cider-mill  consists  of  a stone  wheel,  provin* 
<nally  a runner,”  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a corn-mill- 
•tone,  running  on  its  edge  In  a circular  stone  trough, 
provincially,  “ the  cha$e."  The  size  of  the  runner  varies 
from  two  feet  and  a half  to  four  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter ; and  from  nine  inches  to  twelve  in  thickness  : 
its  weight  is  from  one  to  two  tons.  The  bottom  of 
the  chase  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  runner,  that  the 
latter  may  run  freely.  Its  inner  side  rises  perpendicu- 
larly ; but  the  outer  side  spreads  so  os  to  make  the 
top  of  the  trough  about  six  or  eight  inches  wider  than 
the  bottom,  on  purpose  to  give  freedom  to  the  runner, 
and  room  to  scatter  the  fruit  j to  stir  it  up  while 
grinding,  and  to  take  out  the  ground  matter  : its 
depth  is  nine  or  ten  inches. 

The  outer  rim  of  the  trough  le  three  or  four  inches 
wide  ; and  the  diameter  of  tlM  inner  circle,  which  the 
trough  circumscribes,  from  four  and  a half  to  five  feet 
acco^ing  to  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  entire  bed  of 
a middle-sized  mill,  is  about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  feet 
in  diameter;  the  whole  being  composed  of  two,  three, 
or  four  stones,  cramped  together  as  one  ; and  worked, 
or  at  least  finished,  after  they  arc  cramped  together. 
The  stones  are  mostly  a dark  reddish  grit,  raised  io 
the  forest  of  Dean  : the  bed  of  the  mill  is  formed, 
and  the  trough  partly  hollowed,  at  the  quarry ; leaving 
a few  inches  at  the  edge  of  each  stone,  uncut  out,  as 
a bond  to  prevent  its  breaking  In  carriage.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  stone : it  ought  not  to  be 
calcareous,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  acid  of 
the  liquor  would  corrode  it. 


The  runner  is  moved  by  means  of  an  a<le  passing  CIDQL 
through  the  centre,  with  a long  arm  reaching  without  ^ ^ ^ 

the  bed  of  the  mill,  for  a horse  to  draw  by ; and  with  a 
short  one  passing  to  an  upright  swivel,  turning  upon 
a pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  steadied  at  the 
top  by  entering  a bearing  of  the  floor  above.  An  iron 
bolt,  with  a large  head,  passes  through  an  eye  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  swivel,  into  the  end  of  the  arm  of 
the  axis.  Thus  the  requisite  double  motion  is  obtained^ 
and  the  stone  kept  perfectly  upright,  which  it  ought 
to  be,  with  great  simplicity,  and  without  stress  on  any 
part  of  the  machine. 

On  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis,  about  a foot  from  the 
runner,  is  generally  fixed  a cogged  wheel,  working  in 
a circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  of  the  mill.  7^ 
use  of  these  wheels  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from 
sliding,  to  which  it  is  liable,  when  the  mill  is  full ; the 
fruit,  when  nearly  ground,  rising  up  in  a body  before 
the  stone  ; besides,  by  assisting  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  stone,  it  renders  the  work  more  easy  to  the 
horse.  The  mill  is  so  situated,  as  to  leave  a horse-path, 
about  three  feet  wide,  between  the  bed  and  the  walls 
of  the  mill-house  ; so  that  a moderate  sized  mill- 
house,  with  its  horse-path,  takes  up  a space  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  every  way. 

This  kind  of  Cider-mill  is  almost  peculiar  to  Here- 
fordshire, though  the  best  in  use  : it  Is,  however,  stiU 
imperfect;  as  the  acting  ports  of  the  machine,  or  those 
which  ought  to  bruise  the  rind,  and  crush  the  kernels, 
viz.  the  face  of  the  roller,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
are  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  adjusted  to  each  other  to 
effect  these  purposes  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Instead  of  being  worked  over,  and  fitted  nicely  to 
eoch  other,  with  the  square  and  chisel,  they  are  hewn 
over  with  the  stone-mason  s pick  only  ; leaving  holes 
and  protuberances,  which  would  save  even  horse- 
beans  from  the  pressure,  much  more  the  kernels  of 
fruit,  which  are  hard,  slippery,  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fix,  escaping  pressure  in  a peculiar  manner,  and 
with  singular  alertness. 

The  best  method  of  grinding  the  fruit,  is  to  scatter 
it  graduolly  into  the  trough.  A mill  of  the  general 
dimensions,  is  equal  to  the  complete  grinding  of  a 
hogshead  or  a hogshead  and  a half,  in  one  day.  The 
horse  is  driven  by  a woman,  or  more  frequently  by  a 
girl,  who  stirs  up  the  fruit  as  it  is  ground  ; and  this  Ut- 
ter operation  is,  or  should  be,  continued  till  the  entire 
substance  of  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  a uniform  psp,  or 
mucilage.  The  quantity  of  apples  sufficient  to  fill 
the  provincial  hogshead  of  1 10  gallons,  varies  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  bushels. 

In  the  management  of  the  reduced  fruit,  or  Mutt,  as 
the  Pomage  is  here  termed,  the  common  practice  is  to 
press  it  immediately  from  the  mill ; but  more  expert 
managers  suffer  it  to  remain  about  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  taken  to  the  Prett  t the  principle  of  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  packing- press,  or  napkin- 
press,  A screw  working  with  n square  frame.  The 
sizes  of  the  presses  are  various : the  bed,  or  bottom,  it 
about  five  feet  square,  of  strong  plank,  or  of  stone, 
pUced  on  sleepers  about  a foot  from  the  ground-floor; 
or  raised  on  mason  work,  about  two  or  three  feel  high. 

On  each  side  rises  a strong  upright  check,  proviDclally 
a **  mter and  across  the  top,  or  upper  surface,  which 
is  level  with  the  chamber-floor,  lies  a nut  of  dimen- 
sions suitable  to  the  size  of  the  screw,  which  is  usually 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  foot  of  the  screw 
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CIDER.  Ib  tqitare,  with  cross  boles  for  insertlog  a lerer  j or  has 
otherwise  a wheel  fixed  round  U for  the  same  purpose. 
A sinker,  proriocially  the  **  bridge,*'  is  bung  beneath  it, 
and  is  steadied  by  the  cheeks,  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  bed,  or  floor,  of  the  press,  which  was  formerly 
covered  with  lead,  but  is  now  composed  entirely  of 
wood  or  stone,  has  a channel  cut  a few  inches  within 
its  outer  ed^s,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  U expressed, 
and  convey  it  to  a lip,  formed  by  a projection  on  that 
aide  of  the  bed  opposite  to  the  mill,  under  which  lip, 
a stone  trough,  or  wooden  vessel,  is  sunk  within  the 
ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  receive  the 
liquor. 

The  press  is  worked  with  levers  of  different 
lengths  : first,  a short  one ; next,  one  of  moderate  size, 
by  hand  ; and  lastly,  with  a strong  bar,  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  by  means  of  a species  of  capstan,  provin- 
clally  a **  windlas  {'  this  is  an  upright  post,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a pike,  or  pivot,  at  either  end } 
one  of  them  being  in  the  ground-floor,  the  other  in  a 
bearing  of  the  chamber.  From  the  upper  part  of  this 
post  passes  a very  strong  rope,  with  an  eye  at  the  end, 
to  receive  the  end  of  the  b^,  which  has  a cross-pin, 
or  shoulder,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping}  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  post,  about  three  feet  mm  the 


usually  done  by  placing  the  casks  in  the  open  air,  which 
is  much  the  most  effectual  method } or  in  sheds 
through  which  there  is  a free  current  of  it,  and  by 
drawing  off  the  liquor  fi‘om  one  cask  to  another,  and 
sometimes  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  flat  shallow 
vessels,  whenever  the  fermentation  proceeds  with  too 
much  rapidity.  By  the  first  of  these  means  the  liquor 
is  kept  cool,  and  its  decomposition  is  in  consequence 
retarded } hut  the  effect  of  racking  off,  unless  the 
liquor  be  bright,  does  not  appear  to  m so  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  generally  done  with  a view  to  cool  it, 
but  beat  is  rarely,  or  never,  disengaged  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  Cider ; and  the  air  through  which  it  passes, 
when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  day,  is  usually 
several  lines  warmer  than  the  body  it  is  supposed  to 
cool.  Some  degree  of  cold  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
duced by  evaporation ; but  never  sufilcient  to  produce 
the  total  suspension  of  fermentation,  which  takes  place 
after  the  liquor  has  been  drawn  off  from  one  cask  to 
another.  It  no  doubt  gives  out  something  to,  and 
may  possibly  receive  something  from,  the  atmospheric 
air  ; with  which  it  can  never  have  been  properly  in 
contact,  having  been  alwa)'s  covered  with  a stratuia 
of  fixed  air. — This  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by 
holding  a lighted  candle  close  to  its  surface,  where  it 
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ground,  is  one  or  more  holes  for  a lever,  or  levers. 
By  these  means  an  excessive  purchase  is  obtained. 

In  pressing,  the  pomage  is  piled  up  in  layers  from 
the  bottom  of  the  press,  between  hair-cloths  of  a 
loose  texture,  the  dimensions  of  every  layer  being 
lessened  as  the  pile  rises,  which,  when  finished,  appeers 
like  the  lower  fruitrum  of  a pyramid,  being  somewhat 
considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The 
pressing  is  done  leisurely,  that  the  liquor  may  draw 
off  the  clearer,  and  to  ^ve  the  assistant  time  to  keep 
the  reservoir  free  : the  first  runnings  come  off  foul 
and  muddy  j but  the  last,  especially  of  Perry,  will  be 
clear,  and  as  fine,  as  if  filtered  through  paper  : a sweet 
palatable  beverage.  The  residuum  may  be  reduced 
to  almost  any  degree  of  drvness,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  Itonds  employed  in  working  the  press. 
The  first  residue  is  commonly  thrown  aside  as  offal, 
or  returned  designedly  trader-pressed  to  the  mill,  to 
be  **  leashed,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  reground  for 
family  drink  : the  residue  of  three  hogsheads  of  Cider 
yields  about  one  hogshead  of  this  secondary  liquor. 

The  period  which  will  elapse  before  the  vinous 
fermentation  takes  place  in  the  juice  of  the  Apple,  is 
extremely  uncertain.  If  the  fruit  be  immature,  and 
the  weather  warm,  it  will  commence  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  ; but  when  the  fruit  has  been 
thoroughly  ^ripened,  and  the  weather  proves  cold,  it 
will  remain  a week,  or  fortnight,  or  longer,  without 
the  least  apparent  change , particularly  in  the  juice 
of  those  fruits,  which  produce  the  strongest  Ciders. 
In  the  commencement  of  fermentation  the  dimensions 
of  the  liquors  arc  enlarged,  an  intestine  motion  is 
observable  In  the  cask,  and  bubbles  of  fixed  air  begin 
to  rise  and  break  on  the  surface.  If  the  cask  be 

filaced  in  a vault,  or  other  situation  where  there  is  but 
ittlc  change  of  Icmpcrature,  the  fermentation  will 
nnerally  proceed  until  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  part 
18  decomposed,  and  the  liquor  is  become  rough,  and 
unpalatable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it  in  this  state. 
But  as  Ciders,  which  contain  a considerable  degree  of 
sweetness,  nre  most  valuable,  much  attention  is  em- 
ployed to  prevent  an  excess  of  fermentation.  This  is 


will  be  immediately  extinguished. 

The  progress  of  fermentation,  if  the  weather  be  cool 
and  settled,  will  generally  become  entirely  suspended 
in  a few  days ) and  the  liquor  will  then  separate  from 
its  impurities.  Whatever  is  specifically  lighter  will 
rise  to  its  surface,  whilst  the  heavier  lees  will  descend 
to  the  bottom  ; leaving  the  intermediate  liquid  per- 
fectly clear  and  bright.  This  must  instantly  be  drawn 
off,  and  not  suffered  on  any  account,  again  to  mingle 
with  iu  lees } for  these  possess  much  the  same  pro- 
perties as  yeast,  and  would  inevitably  bring  on  a 
aeconi]  fermentation.  The  best  criterion  to  judge  of 
the  proper  moment  to  rack  off  will  be  the  brightness 
of  the  liquor ; but  this  is  always  attended  with  exter- 
nal marks,  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  Cider-maker. 
The  discharge  of  fixed  air,  which  always  attends  the 
process  of  fermentation,  has  entirely  ceased ; and  a 
thicK  crust,  formed  of  fragments  of  the  reduced  pulp, 
raised  by  the  buoyant  air  it  contains,  is  collected  on 
the  surface.  The  clear  liquor  being  drawn  off  into 
another  cask,  the  lees  are  put  into  small  bogs,  similar 
to  those  used  for  jellies ; through  which,  whatever 
liquor  the  lees  contain,  gradually  filtrates,  and  becomes 
perfectly  bright.  It  is  then  returned  to  that  in  the 
cask,  in  which  it  has  the  effect,  in  some  measure  of 
preventing  a second  fermentation.  It  appears  to  have 
undergone  a considerable  change  in  the  process  of  fil- 
tration. Its  colour  is  remarkably  deep,  its  taste  harsh 
and  flat,  and  it  has  a strong  tendency  to  become 
acetous ; probably  by  having  given  out  fixed,  and 
absorbed  vital  air.  Should  it  become  acetous,  which 
it  will  frequently  do  in  forty-eight  hours,  it  must  not 
on  ony  account  be  put  into  the  cask.  If  the  Cider, 
after  ^ing  racked  off,  remain  bright  and  quiet,  iH>tbiDg 
more  is  to  be  done  to  it.  till  the  succeeding  Spring: 
but  if  a scum  collect  on  the  surface,  it  must  be  imme- 
diately racked  off  into  another  cask  ; as  this  would 
produce  bad  effects,  if  suffered  to  sink.  If  a disposi- 
tion to  ferment  with  violence  again  appear,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  rack  off  from  one  cask  to  another,  as  often 
as  a hissing  noise  is  heard.  The  strength  of  Cider  U 
much  reduced  by  being  frequeatly  racked  off ; in  part 
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CIDER.  becaoAC  a tur^  portion  of  suffor  remains  unchan^^  } 
which  adds  to  the  sweetness,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  quality  j and  in  some  measure,  probity,  because 
a portion  of  ardent  spirit  escapes  whilst  the  liquor 
presents  to  hu^e  a surface  to  the  air.  The  juice  of 
those  fruits,  which  proiluce  very  strong  Ciders,  often 
remains  muddy  during  the  whole  winter ; and  much 
attention  must  frequently  be  paid  to  iirevcnt  an  excess 
of  fermentation.  The  smoke  of  sulphur,  i/niwmutg, 
is  sometimes  used,  and  bullock's  blood  to  render  it 
bright}  the  latter  is  a disgusting  practice,  and  both 
are  unnecessary,  when  the  liquor  has  been  made  from 
good  fhiiU,  properly  ripened. 

The  casks,  into  which  the  liquor  is  put  whenever 
rocked  off,  must  always  have  been  thoroughly  scalded, 
and  <iried  again;  and  each  should  want  several  gallons 
of  being  full,  to  expose  a large  surface  to  the  air,  as 
long  as  the  liquor  shows  any  considerable  tendency  to 
ferment.  Should  the  weather  be  uncommonly  cold,  a 
covering  of  straw  will  be  necessary.  In  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Cider  U gener- 
ally ht  to  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  roonufac- 
tnrer,  and  it  should  then  be  put  into  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  to  remain,  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  or  other 
situation,  where  it  is  not  much  exposed  to  rapid 
changes  of  temperature.  The  casks  are  now  to  be 
filled  entirely,  and  stopped  as  seton  as  all  danger  of 
fiirther  fermentation  is  over  ; which  is  supposed  to  be 
whenever  a blue  film  begins  to  collect  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor.  It  will,  however,  be  projier  to  put  the 
bungs  in  somewhat  earlier,  to  exclude  the  external  air, 
and  to  prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  fixed  air,  when  a 
moderate  quantity  only  is  discharged  ; for  it  is  by  the 
union  of  this  substance,  with  a certain  portion  of  water, 
that  ardent  spirit  is  generated  : bat  the  bungs  should 
not  be  dri%*en  in  firmly,  lest  fermentation  should  re- 
commence, and  endanger  the  casks.  A small  quantity 
of  spirit  is  sometimes  added  ; and  when  scarcely  any 
degree  of  fermentation  has  taken  place,  and  the  liquor 
in  conseqnence  retains  nearly  the  taste  of  the  unfer- 
mented  juice,  it  may  possibly  be  used  with  advantage: 
but  when  that  has  fermented  properly,  it  is  always 
unnecessary. 

Ciders  which  have  been  made  from  good  fruits,  and 
have  been  properly  manufactnred,  will  retain  a consi- 
derable portion  of  sweetness  in  the  cask,  to  the  end 
of  three  or  four  years ; but  the  saccharine  part,  on 
which  alone  their  sweetness  depends,  gratlu^ly  dis- 
appears } probably  by  a decomposition,  and  discharge 
of  fixed  air,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  fermentation.  Cider  is  generally 
in  the  best  state  to  be  put  into  bottle  at  two  years  old ; 
where  it  will  soon  become  brisk  and  sparkling;  and  if 
it  possess  much  richness  it  will  remain,  with  scarcely 
any  sensible  change,  during  twenty  or  thirty  years  j 
or  as  long  as  the  cork  duly  performs  its  office. 

In  makiag  Cider  for  the  common  use  of  the  farm- 
house, few  of  the  foregoing  rules  are,  or  ought  to  bo 
attended  to.  The  flavour  of  the  liquor  U here  a second- 
ary consideration  with  the  &rmer  ; whoso  first  object 
must  be  to  obtain  a large  quantity  at  a small  expense. 


The  common  practice  of  the  country  is  sufficiently 
well  calculated  to  answer  this  purpose.  The  Apples 
are  usually  ground  as  soon  as  they  become  moderately 
ripe,  and  the  juice  U either  racked  off  at  once  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  bright,  or  more  frequently  oonseyed 
from  the  press  directly  to  the  cellar.  A violent  fer- 
mentation soon  commences,  and  continues  til]  nearly 
the  w hole  of  the  saccharine  part  is  du-om|jo5ed.  Tho 
casks  arc  filled  up  and  stopped  early  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  and  no  further  attention  is  cither  paid,  or  re- 
quired. The  liquor  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  from 
two  to  five,  or  six  years  in  the  cask,  according  to 
its  strength.  It  u generally  harsh  and  rough,  but 
rarely  acetous. 

An  inferior  kind  of  liquor,  PTaleT-cuier,  or  Cirfer- 
wine,  is  made  by  macerating  the  reduced  pulp,  from 
which  Cider  has  been  press^,  in  a small  quantity  of 
water  and  regrinding  it.  The  residue  of  three  hogs- 
heads of  the  latter,  yields  (os  we  have  before  said) 
about  one  of  the  former,  which  maybe  kept  until  the 
next  autumn,  oud  usually  supplies  the  place  of  Cider 
in  the  farm-house,  for  all  purposes,  except  for  the  la- 
bourers in  the  har\'cst.  It  is  generally  lit  to  be  drunk 
very  soon  after  it  is  made,  and  though  no  attention  is 
ever  paid  to  it  during  fermentation,  it  often  remains, 
till  near  the  end  of  the  succeeding  summer,  more 
palatable  than  the  Cider  pressed  from  the  same  fruit. 

The  chief  Herefordshire  Apples  described  by  Mar- 
shall as  fit  for  Cider,  ore  classed  in  the  following  order : 
the  Stirt  which  produces  a highly  flavoured  liquor 
of  good  body,  seUiag  firquently  at  four-fold  the  price 
of  common  Cider;  the  Ilagloe  Crab,  giving  a singularly 
rich  and  high-flavoured  liquor,  for  which  sixty  guineas 
per  hogshead  of  110  gallons  has  been  knowm  to 
be  offered ; the  Golden  Pippin ; the  Redstr^k,  nearly 
if  not  wholly  extinct  ; the  H oodiock  ; the  Pau*on  g 
the  Dymoch-rfd  ; and  the  Foi-tchflp.  To  these  may 
be  added,  the  Harteyt  Brandy  Apple,  Mo^U,  Gennet^ 
h'hite  awl  IVl/oto  Mwtk,  Pe/irmam,  &c. 

Cider  is  manufactured  in  many  other  English 
Counties,  especially  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire; 
bat  in  none  either  to  such  extent,  or  with  so  great 
success,  as  in  Herefordshire.  Two  other  liquors  are 
procur^  from  Cider;  one  a vile  spirit,  Cider-epirU,  or 
as  in  the  Devonshire  provincial  dialect  it  Is  mure  appro- 
priately termed,  *'  Ntcejjuiy/*  distilled  from  the  lees  ; 
another,  Clder-irtne,  made  by  subjecting  the  concen- 
trated juiceof  Apples  first  to  evaporatiun  and  then  to 
fermentation. 

Cider  is  also  made  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  That 
of  Biscay  was  long  celebrated ; it  is  described  at  length 
by  Navagenis  In  the  Journal  of  his  Embassy  from  the 
Republic  of  Venioe  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fhio 
non  nasce  in  ^eflo  jnitte.  Tutto  il  ftaese  in  luogo  di  VtU 
piaa/u  Melt ; di  pomi  di  quetii  /anno  f 'ino  cfie  chiamano 
Sedra,  il  qval  se  bece  par  to  piit  dtlla  gmlc  del  paese,  ed 
h chiaro  e buonn,  e bianco,  con  fwoco  di  garbo ; mro  a cAi 
pi  s'  acoos/ama  .*  ma  a cAi  non  i usoto  a berla  h duro  da 
digerire,  ed  o/eitde  to  tlomacho  : /ecu  molto  la  tele.  Fawio 
delto  I loo  con  nlciini  lorcolttri  grandmimi,  come  noi  qnat 
di  uva  i ma  a quato  bisogno  maggior/orta  e pik  pao. 
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OSKOE.  CfERGE.  Fr.  tiergt,  which  CoCgnive  callj,  A big 
— * loore  cftodle  \ Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Wax-tAMt*. 

CIUCIA.  J .t.  j j 

^ Tot  n.  uooMad  otokMoa  dert 

Th*l  brreo  it  kcoca  Wr  <itrg*$  ekrt. 

Clumeer.  Tkt  of  tk*  JCmt,  foU  liS. 

CILIARY#  Lai.  dhirai,  the  lid  of  the  eye.  It  U pro> 
bable  that  ctha  are  »o  called  becaoae  they  oootinually 
move,  (cilltnt.  GUere  antiquii  iU  mowre.)  VoMiot* 
Applied  aUo  to  the  hair  of  the  eye>lid#  or  the  eye-Uoh. 

Tbertfore  Uie  rOUrf  procwtt  or  rotbrr  tiie  Hfomeoti  ob« 
•erred  In  the  intide  of  tcJerotlck  tanidM  of  tte  tr«,  by  • 
lou  ing:«ak>iu  •notoouM,  do  wrre  Intleod  of  • notett,  oy  thtir 
cootncUon  to  niter  the  Agort  of  Ibt  eye,  nod  mnke  U brooder. 

lUf.  On  the  Crftip»t  pert  U. 

CILICIA#  a coontry  of  Alia  hCoor#  boonded  oa  the 
north  towarda  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia  by  the  range 
of  Tavrtu#  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean#  on  the 
east  towards  Syria  by  Mount  Amaous,  on  the  west  by 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  It  lies  under  the  S7°  N.  lati* 
tude#  and  occimies  about  S70  miles  east  and  west# 
and  between  fifty  and  sixty  north  and  south.  It  was 
entered  by  three  strong  d^es,  Pyl^  or  Fori*.  The 
first#  Pyle  Cilicue#  over  mount  Taurus  leading  from 
Cappadwia  near  Dana,  {Tamadara  of  Ptolemy  and 
Coowas#  of  later  writers#)  by  which  Alexander  passed# 
wondering  at  bis  own  good  fortune#  and  at  the  folly  of 
his  enemy#  (Quintus  Curtius#  iii.  4 ;)  and  at  which 
Cyrus  expected  to  be  opposed  by  Syennesas,  (Xeo. 
Juah.  1.8.)  The  second,  Pyhe  A^irrtira.  leading  into 
Syria#over  the  range  of  Amaant#  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  which  Darios  azM  Alexander  were  encamped  on  the 
same  ni^t.  (Q.  Curtins#  iii.  8.)  The  third#  Pyl« 
entering  Syria  00  the  coast  just  above  the  S«uu 
fmciis,  at  which  Cyrus  expected  to  be  impeded  In  his 
progress  by  Abroconaas.  (Xen.  /Inah.  1. 4.)  For  these 
defiles,  see  Mannert#  Gtog.  dtr  Gritch^i, 

Cilicia  was  divided  into  flc^/ar,  Camptsiru  on  the  east# 
and  Tp«x«as#  Atpera  on  the  west.  The  chief  towns  of 
the  fi^  were  Soh,  afterwards  PompeiopoUs#  the  biith* 
place  of  the  Stoic  Chrysippus#  of  Philemon  the  comic 
Poet#  and  of  Aratos.  The  gr^ual  encroachments  of 
the  sea#  or  the  more  rapid  spoliations  of  man#  have 
stripped  this  once  celebrated  city  of  moch  even  of 
its  ruins:  of  the  200  columns  which  supported  a 
covered  Street  from  the  harbour  to  the  farther  gate# 
fbrty>fbur  alone  are  standing ; the  theatre  is  wholly 
destroyed#  and  its  vralU  cannot  be  traced  without 
difficulty.  The  fine  approach  to  it  however  it  im- 
posiag  even  In  its  present  desolation.  (Beaufort’s 
ICoromojiia.)  Tartut,  now  Tersovo#  renowned  for 
its  school  of  Philosophy#  and  for  the  birth  of 
8t  Paul  j it  U stiU  a populous  and  respectable  town. 
AndoaU,  founded  by  Sordanapalus#  vrhose  cenotaph 
stood  in  the  neighbourhood } the  inscription  upon  this 
monument  has  been  explained  by  the  learned  De 
Guides  in  the  xxxiv.  voL  of  the  Affoioirei  dr  tAeaddmit 
dot  BelUi  LeUrts ; this  vns  the  birth-place  of  Atbenodo- 
nis.  Coryciu#  now  Cnrco#  near  which  was  the  Cbyydaa 
Antrvm,  and  from  which  the  happy  old  man  described 
by  Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  186#)  bad  migrated.  Mallos  now 
JfaZIo#  a Greek  town  witli  an  Oracle.  Aaatarimt  now 
Amzarha,  the  Urth*place  of  Dioscorides#and  of  Oppian. 
/ffiw#  now  Aiasse.  The  prinripsl  rivers  were  the 
Fgramui,  Cormalus,  Lamu$  and  Cydiiw.  The  last  is 
well  known  forthe  danger  whlchAlexanderencountcred 
by  bathing  in  it ; like  all  other  rivers  fed  by  melted 
snow  its  waters  are  cold. 

The  chief  towns  of  (lliria  Arpera  were  Stlinui,  or 
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Trajanopot*  where  the  Emperor  from  whom  it  was  ClLiriiii 
named  expired.  j|iieiM(ri«n#  now  Estenmur ; .SsItmcm#  — 
DowSeleskeh}  CHenderu,  now  Eelnar;  Fkdad^piua, 
now  Mood.  The  principal  rivers  were  Colycodaiw# 
Arfmagdru,  and  Se^iu. 

The  peo^  of  Cilicia  were  proverbially  of  ill  repute# 
and  were  included  under  the  saying  cdnr«  uctera. 

It  was  this  country  which  was  the  depot  of  the  ptrates 
who  so  long  occupied  the  Roman  arms,  and  who  were 
extirpated  by  Pompey  at  the  naval  battle  near  Oseor- 
Siam.  (vol.  x.  1A8.)  After  tbe  Roman  conquest  it 
vras divided  into  Cih^lma  and Sda.  Under  CoostantiDe 
Itamria,  which  anciently  was  a part  of  Cilicia,  was 
separated  from  it#  and,  Imth  in  Civil  and  Ecclesiasticnl 
matters#  three  Provinces  were  reckoned.  Isauiia  had 
88  Dioceses;  Cilicia  Ima  8;  Cilicia  8da  9.  (Bing- 
ham# Orig.  Bex.  ix.  3#  sec.  16.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades#  these  countries  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Leon#  so  called  from  an  Armenian  djnasty  of  tha 
XXIth  centory.  Cilicia  is  now  a Province  of  Kara- 
mania,  and  the  part  formerly  called  Arpera  is  still 
known  to  tbeTnrks  os  Tas  ff  'dieith,  the  Stony  Province. 

Two  other  natives  of  Cilicia  may  be  mentioned. 

Diogenes  Laertius#  who  wrote  the  Lives  ef  the  Phi- 
loeopKtrt,  of  uncertain  date ; and  SimpUcins#  who 
flourished  in  the  \'lth  c«i»iur3r  Thn  lattw  ha«  been 
termed  by  Peter  Petit#  ommaisi  eeterms  PAilosc7>Aoram 
coogvlusi  f because  he  sought  to  unite  res  oiim  dissocaa- 
hiUe,  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  doctrines  with  the  Peri- 
patetic ; but  whose  OMnaicatery  upon  Epietehu,  is  pro- 
nounced by  a sounder  critic#  Fmbricius#  to, be  the 
justest  Treatise  on  Providence  to  which  Paganism  has 
given  birth. 

Cilicia  gave  its  name  to  a cloth  made  of  goats  hair#  4 

CiLictUM#  manufactured  in  it ; and  the  word  was  used 
afterwards  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  deoota  tbe 
sackcloth  worn  by  Ascetics.  Tpo7M  iwo  KiXma*  •» 
laeut,  wirv  weXsv  m tmovtoi  vpwyi# 

50t¥  coi  T«  «V  rprxir  mniO*f**ra  KIAIKIA  Xe'ydrro*. 

Glossw  Basiiie.  ^ also  Dn  Cange#  ad  verb.  Hence 
our  English  word# 

CILICIOUS;  hairy. 

Mark  t.  It  {■  eold,  be  wis,—  is  llw  ralgir  trmaiUdos.  tbat  of 
Beta,  tint  of  Sixtin  QuisCas#  wmI  Ckweas  the  lUtb  ksth 
rvodtfod  it,  ytrtmmimm  kmMmi  « pikt  mwAialf  / which  is  SS 
oan  InosUteUt  it,  • suioeot  of  peners  heir  \ that  it,  laede  of 
•one  Icztvre  of  Ihet  h^#  a coom  f armeat ; • nActow  or  eeek- 
cloth  bebiL  Sir  Thtmmt  Brrmm,  book  r.  cb.  zv. 

CIMBEX  in  Zoology#  a genus  of  insects  of  tha 
order  Hymsnopfero#  family  TenihrtiLnet*.  Generic  cha- 
racter : antenne  short#  club-shaped#  articnlatioiia 
distinct#  from  five  to  seven#  the  third  very  long ; the 
club  obconic  or  obovate#  rounded  at  the  apex. 

Type#  C lalm#  Fab. 

ClMfiRI#  tbe  most  northern  tribe  of  Germans,  who 
inhabited  the  Chenoneeut  Qmbriea,  now  Jutland.  In 
the  year  of  Rome  633#  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
tribes#  they  overran  Helvetia  and  part  of  Galiia  Nar- 
bonrtensu,  till  they  were  signally  defeated  and  almost 
extirpated  by  Marius,  (vol.  x.  201 .)  The  account  which 
PluUrch  (in  Jlfor.)  gives  of  the  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Vercelli#  abounds  with  terrific  circumstances  most 
rividly  detailed#  and  gives  full  credence  to  the  rich  feast 
which  the  Roman  Satirist  informs  us  tbe  crows  might 
expect  after  it#  (Juvenal,  viiL  251.)  Tbe  Ctmbri  in  the 
end  was  nierg^  in  the  more  general  appellation  7>«/on<f . 

The  few  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  Romw 
took  shelter  in  tbe  neighbouring  mountains#  in  which 
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ClMRIlL  they  hAve  contiDuetluxMlUlurbcd  for  9000  yean.  They 
inhabit  seven  villages  near  ^'k.*enza,  known  as  the 
li>IRlANS  Communi,  and  still  retain  their  original  language. 
fc — ^ - j When  viaited  by  Frederick  IV'.  of  l>enmark,  in  1706, 
he  cooTersed  with  them  in  hU  native  tongue,  and 
found  their  idiom  perfectly  intelligible.  Maffei.  f'eroaa 
UUutrata,  iii. ) L^zl,  Siiggio  di  Ltitgua  £trttim,  i.  { 
Kuatace,  Clasncul  Tour,  i.  149.  Much  learning  has 
been  exhausted  upon  the  Cimbri.  The  reader  nuty 
consult  a tract  by  the  two  brothers  Bingius : Dt  vete- 
ram  Cim^roram  ahorun^ue  <S'epteni/rionn/ij(m  populorum 
migratiouibus,  printed  in  VV'estphalii  Moaunintt.  intd. 
vet.  6'ena. ; another  by  Cypreus,  De  origuie,  nomine, 
priscis  sedibus,  S(C.  Cimbrorum,  itr.  { a German  Disser> 
tation  on  the  Cimbri,  ^Ibkandiung  tiber,  $ic.  by  Baron  j 
an  Epistle  by  Bircherod,  De  deperditis  Septent.  Antiq. 
H mariia^  iiotho‘(^mbru  •,  and  the  Taurut  Soerr  by 
the  same  author,  both  in  the  collection  of  Westpha- 
lius. 

ClMETER,  Fr,  djwe/errfi  Sp.  rima/arra.  Cotgrave 
calls  it  **a  sryiM(/<ir  or  ruiy/rr ; a kind  of  short  and 
crooked  sword,  much  in  use  among  the  'I'Urks.”  Its 
crookedness  consists  in  its  being  bent  bockwards.  It 
is  now  more  usually  written  SeymUar. 

Tlietr  psrtiMOs  are  fine  carrrd 

Pvtni^  wUW  tu»  »]tangted  graw ; 

And  pendant  bp  their  brawny  thighs, 

Hang  dmien  of  bnraiab'd  ice. 

Wimirr. 

CiMEX,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
HtmipUra,  family  CuNicidet.  Generic  character ; body 
depressed  ; rostrum  short,  setaceous  j wings  none. 

Tm,  C.  Uetularius,  Anct. 

The  common  bed  Bug,  which  is  the  type  of  this  gc- 
^ nus,  is  too  well  known  by  its  annoying  and  disgusting 

habits,  to  reqiure  much  description.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  its  irritating  bite,  and  the  severe  in* 
flammation  which  in  some constituUons follows  it}  the 
intolerable  smell  which  it  exhales,  especially  when 
crushed,  (an  operation  easily  performed  from  the  ten* 
derness  of  the  skin,)  joined  to  the  acute  pain  which  it 
occasions,  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able of  our  domestic  pests.  Notwithstanding  its  dis- 
gusting and  nauseous  nature.  Empirics  have  t^n  found 
who  have  prescribed  six  or  seven  Bugs  to  be  given 
inwardly  at  the  approach  of  a fit  of  the  Ague. 

CIMICIDES,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects  of  the 
order  IfemipUra,  comprehending  the  following  genera : 
SaHs,  Reduviu4,  Zetus,  Ploiaria,  Omei,  Marrocephalus, 
Fhymnia,  Tingis,  Arddut,  Ilydrometra,  Telia,  Gerrir, 
Acauthin.  LepUjjtut. 

These  insects  constituted  the  genus  Cimex  of  Lin- 
ncus.  The  habits  of  the  different  genera  arc  very 
distinct. 

CIMMERIANS,  a people  described  by  Homer  (Oif. 
A 14)  os  living  at  the  extremest  confines  of  Ocean, 
(be  this  what  it  may,)  and  perpetually  involved  in 
mists  and  darkness,  insomuch  that  neither  at  his  rising 
nor  his  setting  could  they  obtain  n glimpse  of  the  sun. 
This  comfortless  and  dreary  coast  was  well  adapted 
for  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  Ulysses  to  Hades, 
which  follows.  In  the  lime  of  Herodotus  a tract  of 
Scythia  retuned  the  name  of  Cimmeria,  In  which  wa.s 
the  Cimmer^  Bosphorus,  and  a town  called  Ctm«e- 
ri«ja.  The  inhabitants  from  whom  these  names  were 
derived,  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Sevthians,  after 
a singular  and  bloody  intestine  contest 'between  the 
Plebeians  and  Aristocracy,  which  terminated  un- 


favourably to  the  latter  ; they  then  established  them-  CIM- 
selves  near  Sinope,  (iv.  1 1, 19.)  Hence,  in  the  reign  of  MFAIaNS 
Ardys,  (i.  6,  15,)  they  invaded  Ionia  and  captured  crvIrnA 
Sardis,  but  were  finally  chased  by  .\lyattes  from  Asia,  «* 

(i.  16.)  The  date  of  this  expedition  is  obscure;  and 
l^archer,  in  his  notes  on  the  above  cited  passages 
of  Herodotus,  and  in  his  chronological  apparatus,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  settle  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Cimmerians  invaded  Asia  twice ; and  that  much 
confusion  has  arisen  for  want  of  distinction  between 
the  two  enterprises.  There  is  not  less  obscurity  res- 
pecting the  transactions  of  another  part  of  this  tribe, 
which  appears  to  have  maintained  >ts  original  station 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Borysthenes.  Hie  reader 
who  wishes  to  be  involved  in  the  proverbial  darkness 
of  this  {icople,  may  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  endea- 
vouring to  disentangle  their  history  in  the  many  places 
in  which  Strabo  has  touched  upon  it  ; and  in  the  end 
may  find  it  necessary  to  agree  with  that  Geographer 
and  Posidonius,  that  they  are  to  be  identified  with  the 
Cimbri,  (vli.)  VV>  know  not  when  they  were  finally 
disjiersed,  nor  when  their  name  waa  merged  In  those 
of  more  powerful  savages.  Whether  the  Cimmeril 
ever  planted  themselves  in  Italy,  and  whether  tbe 
of  UIvsses  is  to  be  referr^  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  may  be  considered  equally 
doubtful.  On  this  point  Strabo  again  (v.)  may  be 
consulted.  Homer,  probably,  had  no  very  precise 
topography  in  bis  view,  for  be  wrote  not  os  a surveyor 
but  as  a Poet.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  tbe 
course  of  his  hero  could  not  lie  to  tbe  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese : and  that  much  of^  it  must  be  placed  on  tbe 
coast  of  Italy ; and  all  the  commentators  and  com- 
pilers have  been  contented  to  believe  in  a region  of 
that  country  in  which  the  inhabitants  lived  in  sunless 
caverns,  and  were  called  Cinimerii.  Pliny,  who  is 
much  relied  upon  to  the  purpose,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  somewhat  brief,  Laevt  I.ucrmut  et  .^erniu 
juxia  (piem  Cimmerium  oppiduni  quondam,  (iii.  9;)  and 
in  tbe  passage  of  Festus,  which  Hardouin  has  cited 
upon  it,  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  the  Cimmerians 
dwelt  in  places  sbnilar  to  those  between  Baie  and 
Cums,  Cifftmcrii  dicuntur  homina  qui  frigotibui  occu- 
paia»  terrat  incoUnt,  qualet  ftteruni  uiter  Baku  cl 
Cumas. 

CIMOLITE,  an  earthy  Mineral  found  in  the  Island 
of  CuNOfui,  (Argt  ntiera,)  one  of  tbe  bporades.  It  was 
used  by  tbe  Ancients  as  a medteine,  and  was  also 
applied  bv  them  to  the  cleansing  of  woollen  cloth. 

It  differs  from  Fuller' s-eorth  in  (he  increased  propor- 
tion of  Alumina  which  it  contains. 

Its  analysis  gives,  Silcx  63.  Alumina  93,  Oxide  of 
Iron  1-25,  and  Water  19.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  57)  distin- 
giitsbcs  two  kinds  of  the  Ciniofia  crela ; one  white, 
the  other  with  u purple  tint ; and  he  extols  the  medical 
virtues  of  each.  It  abates  tumours,  and  checks  fluxes ; 
takes  aw'ay  boUs,  Imposthumcs,  ringworms,  and 
tetters.  Mixed  with  s^tpetre,  nitre,  and  vinegar,  it 
relieves  the  gout ; and  in  all  cases  it  is  an  o<lmireble 
refrigerative.  In  the  Modem  Pharmacopaia  it  does 
not  hold  so  high  a station. 

CINALOA,  or  Sixalox,  the  most  Southern  Province 
of  the  Government  of  Sonora  in  Mexico,  bounded  by 
the  Gulf  of  ('alifomia  on  the  west;  by  the  Sierra 
Madre,  or  Mother  Ridge,  of  the  Northern  Andes  oa 
the  east ; on  the  north  by  Mayo  ; and  on  tbe  aoutb 
by  (!uliacan.  Hiis  Province  is  so  well  situated,  with 
respect  to  ( I'miatc  and  pure  air,  ami  so  antply  supplied 
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CINAIOA.  with  wat«r  from  iU  numerous  streAfos,  that  it  pro> 
ewe-  *^**^*^*  grain,  cotton,  and  fruits  in  abundajice  j but  at 
present,  U is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  who,  bciug 
of  the  class  styled  Imlios  Jlratos,or  warlike  Indians, arc 
~ ^ snbdued  with  much  difllculty ; those  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  being  still  in  a complete  state  of  nature,  re- 
lying on  their  skill  in  the  chace,  and  on  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  in  the  production  of  roots,  fruits,ond  plants, 
for  their  su>>sistence.  During  the  rainy  seasons,  these 
saxiigcs  wear  a sort  of  cap  or  umbrella  of  rushes  on 
their  heads  to  throw  off  the  rainj  constructing  rude 
wigwams  of  branches  in  summer  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  sun,  but  in  winter,  eating,  sleeping, 
<uid  resting  round  large  fires,  with  no  other  canopy 
than  the  heavens. 

The  heat  in  this  country  exceeds  the  cold  } and 
there  is  little  bad  weather,  except  during  the  rainy 
months. 

CixuUoa  abounds  with  gold  and  silver  mines,  which 
arc  principally  worked  in  the  mountains.  In  one 
• mine  (I'ccora/o)  a piece  of  gold  weighing  more  than 
ten  pounds  eight  ounces,  was  found  and  sent  to 
the  Royal  C.abinet  of  Madrid.  Sivirljoo,  in  about 
27®  lO'  north  latitude,  and  near  the  Uio  del  Fuerte,  U 
the  chief  mining  station. 

CivALo.\,  in  2(>®  N.  lat.,  106®  W.  long.,  and  630  miles 
^ north'vvcstof  Mexico,  islheCupital.  The  river  Ctnaloa, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  runs  through  it 
from  the  Andes ; and  0600  inhabitants  arc  slated  to 
belong  to  this  city.  The  other  places  of  note  are 
hlontcs  Claros,  with  a population  of  9000  souls  j 
Los  Alamos,  7900  j and  El  Rosario,  5600.  There 
arc  also  ninety-two  villages,  numerous  farms,  and 
Missions,  and  many  improving  mining  stations  j in- 
deed this  Province  is  likely  soon  to  become  one  of 
great  importance. 

CINCHONA,  in  JJofany,  a genus  of  the  class 
Pentaadrifi,  onler  3fanoi^nta,  natural  order  RuLiacea, 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-toothed  j corolla  funnel- 
shnoed,  border  fivc-clcft;  stamens  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  tube ) capsule  iuferior,  oblong,  two 
valved,  muny-sceded. 

Of  this  important  genus  twenty-oiic  species  have 
been  discovered,  natives  of  the  ^V'est  Indies  and  South 
America ; the  C.  o/jUdjta/u,  priHlucing  the  Jesuit’s  or 
Peruvian  Bark,  is  a native  of  Peru. 

^ CINCINNATI,  the  largest  town  and  the  commer- 
cial Capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  In  North  America. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  near 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  SlJilc  in  IlumlltonCounty, 
about  twenty  miles  aljove  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  River.  Numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing 
cslabiishuicnts  have  been  erected  hcrcj  and  the  com- 
merce ai»d  pcpnlatiou  have  increased  with  a rapidity 
almost  without  a parallel.  In  IfiO.'S,  the  population 
was  500  j in  1810,  2540}  and,  in  1820,  within  a 
fraction  of  10,000,  l*hcrc  is  an  incorporated  College 
at  Cincinnati.  The  mean  tcui|)eraturc,  by  a series  of 
observations  made  in  1819,  was  of  Fahrenheit  j 

the  range  of  the  thermometer  extendi  through 
eighty-one  degrees.  Latitude  39^  8'  north,  long- 
itude 7®  27''  west  from  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or 
about  ^41°  west  from  Oreenwich- 

ClNCrURE,  n.  Lat.  ciagere,  rtNctum,  to  gird  j per- 
haps contracted  from  rirruiMfl^ere. 

Any  thing  that  g^rds,  or  surrounds,  or  encloses;  a 
girdle,  an  enclosure. 

TDt..  XIX. 


Nor  flower  U so  starret. 

In  this  Ur^e  rlNr/wre, 

But  tl  up<ifi  her  feet 
Lesreth  tome  tinctuK. 

SArffifriT4  Srrena, 

All  Godt  took  pitie  oa  bim : nnriy  be 
That  (drda  Earth  la  the  dmetwre  of  Uie  sra, 
rKuioe  Vlyiaet  ruer  diil  eoulc, 

Anfl  nude  the  fiit  port  of  bis  tHrth  to  flte. 

("iapauift.  7/oiwer.  (Myury,  buuk  L fvl.  2. 

■ ■ - - ' Such  of  late 

Oolumbna  found  tb’  Ameriran  so  plft 
With  fenthered  eincfwrf,  naked  else  anil  wUd« 

Antoo;  the  trees  oa  isles  attd  troodie  abores. 

f'wrKifue  book  lx.  i.  1117. 
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The  next  declining  U,  vrbni  Law  becoinrs  now  too  strut  for 
the  secular  manoers,  and  tUose  too  loose  for  the  4iw/mrr  of  the 
Law.  /d.  7V/ra<'A#rtfiw. 


And  oft  beocalb  tb«  odoroos  shade 
Of  OilU's  boundless  forests  Inul, 

She  deigns  to  hear  tbr  savage  youth  n*]ieat. 

In  loose  aunilwrs  wildly  sweet, 

Iheir  Jia/ier-ciMfittr’t/  chicls,  and  dusky  lores. 

Graf.  Tkt  Pragr^4$  mf  Patsf,  2. 

To  Dwaraca’s  rich  tow'is  the  pilgrim  sped 
Tlioagh  bashful  penury  bis  hope  depress'd; 

A tattered  rinetMrt  was  his  only  rest. 

And  o'er  bb  weaker  shooldrr  loosely  spread, 

Floated  tie  aiyatic  thread. 

Jamei.  Jlymm  to  I.aetkwti, 

CFNDER,  \ Fr.  cewrfre;  It.  cencre,  from  ci- 

Ci'ndkb-like,  (nere,thc ablative  of  ctJfw.  Menage. 
Ci^NUKa-WKScn,  f Voasius  nml  after  him  Ncheidius 
Ci^NosR-woktAK.  j think  from  ae*>(i,  which  not  only 
is  applied  to  dust,  but  also  to  ashes ; and  is  so  called, 
perhaps,  a Ictiinte  qua  moce/wr,  from  r»'(a»,  arrVw,  erWar, 
«oceo.  But  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S,  riac/er,  which 
Somner  interprets  studers,  dross,  the  scumme  of  metal 
tried  bv  the  fire.  Ami  tinder ^ Skinner  adds,  is  perhaps 
derived  from  A.  S.  syndrian,  to  sunder,  to  spjwiratej 
because  the  dross  is  separated  from  the  metal,  and  is, 
oa  it  Were,  ejus  recrementumf  ten  pofim  serremeniMm. 
Ucocc  cindert,  reliqu’ut  carbonit  ex\uti,—parum  de/fero 
seartif.  Felllmm  uses  cymier,  as  a verb. 

Wo*  it  not  mnnted  me  from  ipousab  free. 

Like  to  wUdr  bemxtet.  to  lioe  w ithout  olTence 
Without  taste  of  soeh  cares  f Is  there  nu  faytb 
Prcacru’d  to  the  n'Mcfers  of  Slehee  ? 

Stirrn/.  JEneu,  book  Ir. 

But  that  which  better  is  for  you.  and  more  delitetb  me. 

To  Moe  you  from  the  aodeyue  wast.  vain  ciiulerhke  to 
r Hcert.  Auctora,  Attnerr  to  the  Cvmp^tNf  of  a Hot  H W,  4'r. 

Untold  griefs  clmok,  cyaitrr  tl»c  heart ; sod.  by 
Re*lralui,  their  burning  forces  multiply. 

frlthmm.  36. 

Ye  bcauenly  spirits,  whose  aihie  ebtdtn  lie 
Vndrr  deepr  mins,  with  bore  walb  oppremt, 

But  not  your  prabr.  the  whirb  shall  twoer  die 
Through  your  fair  renes,  ne  in  ashes  rest. 

Speiutr.  Raitu  of  Aeme,  St.  1. 

—I  — OA  iliey  asaayd, 

Hunger  and  tbimt  coostiwiniag,  drudg’d  as  oA, 

With  balcfullest  (Usrcibh  writh’d  their  jaws 
ttlib  aout  sad  eimdn-s  flU'd. 

JUti/oH.  Paradut  E«/,  book  X.  1.  570. 

la  the  black  form  of  rimter-ottnek  she  earec. 

^’bcB  lore,  the  hour,  the  place,  had  Lsmisb'd  shame. 

Gaf.  TVirM,  book  U. 
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Sometime*  »bi^  bu  ■ome  baaurar,  MTCr  wit. 

And  if  It  rarely,  rery  mrvly.  hit ; 

*nit  under  »o  mach  aaat)r  rubbiah  laid. 

To  find  it  out  ’»  the  rtmdrr-itommm' t trade  { 

Wtm  for  the  wretched  remoauU  of  a lire, 

Mutt  toU  all  day  in  aabet  aud  in  mire. 

Ih-fdrn.  Ah  E»ny  wjtea  Satire, 

About  twelve  o'clock,  and  dorinir  the  afternoon,  tbe  explntinna 
bccacm*  loitder,  aoJ  were  fnlloweil  by  •howera  of  ciNderr.  wfaicb 
were  in  yeiteral  about  the  aiaa  of  peat ; tbousii  many  were  picked 
up  from  tbr  deck  larger  than  a haxel-nut. 

C«Qk.  Vayagrt,  book  r.  cb.  lU.  TOl.  rU. 

Mr  oft  baa  fancy  ludicront  and  wild 

Sooth'd  with  a waking  dream  of  iKmacn,  towera, 

Trm,  chnrrbea.  and  atnuMrr  riaagea,  eipreaa'd 
In  the  red  eurdrra.  while  with  paring  eye 
1 gaxed.  myself  creating  wbat  1 aaw. 

Vawfrr.  Ttuk,  book  ir. 

CINRRAUIA,  in  Rofany.  n ^nus  of  the  class  %*- 
gencriu, order  .Saprr/Sba.  CJeneric character;  receptacle 
naked  \ down  simple ; calyx  simple^  of  many  equal 
acales. 

Of  this  g:enus  there  are  ninety-ei|cht  species  described, 
natives  of  both  hennspheres,  C.  palutlrU  and  C.  wfe- 
grifolia  arc  natives  of  England. 

C1NER.\S,  in  Zoolo^^f  a genus  of  the  class  Cirri- 
prtles,  order  Gimpyfojomafa.  family  Ciyfufii  of  Dr. 
Leach.  Oenerie  character:  body  (>cdunculated,  wholly 
envc)n|H*d  in  a membranaceous  tunic,  which  is  turgid, 
and  o|>en  in  front  i»eneath  the  apev  { arms  numerous, 
slender,  articulated, ciliated,  protruded  at  the  aperture; 
shell  consisting  of  five  testaceous  oblong  valves, 
which  arc  separate,  and  do  not  wholly  cover  the  body ; 
two  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  a|M.*rlurc,  the  others  at 
the  Wck. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Dr.  I-'^«  h,  and, 
with  the  genus  fffioa,  to  which  it  is  soiucwiiui  allied, 
forms  the  family  f ’fylidu. 

Type,  C.  ritfafu,  Leach. 

CINK/UEOUji,  1 Used  In  works  of  Natural  HU- 

(.'iNE^Ririoirs.  J tory;  of  an  ashy  colour;  of  an 
ashy  substojice. 

Die  knir  it  vrd  nt  the  ttp«,  tiner*tm$  beneatU.  Ptmunt. 

Dc  nerves  arise  from  tbe  glands  of  the  rinctiti*M»  part  of 
tbe  brain,  and  are  terauiuted  ia  all  ;>arU  of  tbe  Uxly. 

Chtyite, 

Broken  and  burnt  rocks,  ruitu  of  biilMlngs.  and  Wnrn'/wvj 
eartb.  Tt*t(*ity.  /U*.  Kx/tm.  U.  226. 

CINNAHAU,  on  ore  of  Mercury,  being  a combina- 
tion of  that  metal  with  Sulphur,  from  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Mercury  or  Quicksilver  of  commerce  is 
obtained  by  dUtillntlon.  M'hen  a similar  cotiqiound 
is  prepared  artUiclally,  and  powdered,  it  form*  the 
pigment  termed  Vermilion. 

CINNAMON,  Or.  Ktvvafnu'ttov  L^it.  cinnamowHm; 
Fr.  rmnumofne;  It.  rinaamumo;  Sp.  cmnamomo.  Vusslus 
thinks  so  called,  because  it  emits  the  odour  of  the 
Antotnum. 

tVbat  do  ye  bunyromb,  Rwete  AUsnan  ? 

My  fnire  kinl.  my  »»'cbe  $inmwtomr, 

AwakcUi,  Icmmau  mla,  and  Rpeketli  to  ma. 

ChmtrfT.  Th€  MiUxnM  Tak,  v.  3699. 

A«  that  Arabian  bird  fwbom  all  admire) 

Her  exequies  prepar’d  and  fui^eml  fire, 

Burnt  In  a (tame  conceived  from  Uie  sunoe, 

And  nourisbed  wUl.  i,ltp«  qf 

ftut  of  her  a-ibea  bath  a aevotul  birth, 

And  flies  abroad,  a wonderment  on  rartb. 

^rowMC.  JJrtiOHmm'a  PmtiaraU,  book  L SOOg  4. 
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Tbe  ctfMSMMN  wee  of  Ceylon ; ia  wimae  parts  tbare  ia  a wM'  CDINIW 
derful  diversiW ; out  of  tbe  mot  they  |crt  a sort  of  eaujpblrc.and  MON. 
iU  oil ; out  of  the  bark  of  the  tnmV,  the  true  oil  of  t 

from  tbe  leaves,  so  oil  like  that  of  cloves;  oat  of  tbe  fnih  a 
jimipvr  oil,  with  a mixtitre  of  thoM  of  emnmwutn  and  dorea  ; 
besides,  they  boU  tbe  berriea  into  a sort  of  was,  oat  of  wbicb  they 
ntake  candles,  pLmuten,  uaguvoU. 

Jiay.  Oh  (Ar  Creatian,  part  U. 

Fnr  tbe  snpplfof  luxqry,  it  has  betele,  areea.  tobarco.  exHtoa, 
lodlco.aod  asataji  quantity  of  HanemeM,  which  aeems  to  be  pUnt»iA 
here  only  for  curiusity ; and  indeed  we  doobted  whether  it  was 
tbe  geamne  plaat,  knowing  ibat  tlie  Dutch  are  very  careful  oot  to 
trust  tbe  spkes  out  of  tbeir  proper  islauds. 

CooA.  Vayagtt,  book  hi.  cli.  ix.  VoL  U. 


The  Arabians  themselves,  says  Herodotus,  (iii. Ill) 
know  not  in  what  country  Cinnamomcm  is  produced  ; 
but  some  make  a shrewd  guess  that  it  is  obtained 
from  that  clime  in  which  llacchus  was  brought  up. 
Certain  large  birds,  they  add,  bring  the  sticks  (vd;>0«a) 
which  the  Greeks  taught  by  the  Phoenicians,  call 
Ktyvaua'fioy,  to  thcif  iiests  which  are  constructed  on 
Inaccessible  rocks.  The  author  of  the  Voyages  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor  must  have  remembered  the  con* 
elusion  of  this  legend,  when  be  framed  his  talc  of  the 
Valley  of  Diamonds.  Tbe  Arabians,  continues  Hero* 
dotus,  place  large  joints  of  meat  as  near  these  nests  os 
possible ; tho  birds  carry  them  up,  and  their  w*eight 
detaches  the  nests  and  the  CiRaumomum  with  them, 
which  is  eagerly  gathered  up  by  the  men  who  arc 
awaiting  the  effect  of  their  stratagem  in  concealment 
below. 

A marvel  seldom  loses  any  weight  in  passing  throu^ 
the  hands  of  Pliny.  He  cites  Herodotus  as  his  au- 
thority for  this  story,  and  makes  him  avouch  besides 
that  it  is  the  nest  of  the  Phccnix,  from  which  Onna* 
iN/imum  is  most  especially  procured,  (xit.  4'2.)  It  does 
nut  seem,  however,  that  he  credits  this  account,  after 
he  has  thus  enlarged  it;  for  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
(Hnnamomum  is  r^Iy  found  in  ^Ahiopia;  that  the 
Troglmlytoe  trade  in  it,  and  that  after  very  daring  and 
hazardous  voyages,  the  going  and  returning  on  which 
lasts  five  years,  they  expose  It  for  sate  in  Ocila.a  pt>rtof 
the  ficbariitic ; the  m^ern  Cihela,  in  the  Straits  of 
IVibclmandel.  The  shrub,  he  oontinnes,  (and  he  is 
supported  by  Theophrastus,  ix.  5,)  does  not  attain 
more  than  three  feet  at  its  greatest  height.  It  is  full  of 
shoots,  and  has  a dry  appearance ; giving  out  no  odour 
while  green,  loving  drought,  and  being  less  fruitful 
daring  rain.  It  grows  in  plains,  but  among  thick 
and  difficult  bru-shwood.  Without  permission  from 
Assabinus,thc  presiding  God  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be 
gathered  ; and  the  good-will  of  the  Deify  Is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  forty-four  oxen,  goats, 
and  rams ; and  even  after  this  propitiation,  it  must 
only  be  gathered  between  sun  rising  and  setting.  The 
Priest  divides  the  bundles  with  a spear,  and  sets  aside 
his  share  for  the  God.  Other  reports  say,  that  part  U 
consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  being  left  behind  is  spon- 
taneously ignited.  The  best  Ojinnmowum  is  the  thin- 
nest extremity  of  the  twigs,  the  worst  the  thick  part 
near  the  rorfts.  To  be  good,  the  bark  must  be  smooth, 
but  not  soft  uor  crumbling  t the  wood  itself,  jyfacw- 
ndmomum,  is  of  no  repute.  Tlie  King  of  thcGebaiiita 
settled  the  price,  and  a |>ound  was  smnctiinea  sold  for 
6s.  M.,  a value  which  was  increased  half  as  much 
again  by  a fire,  which,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
destroyed  large  tracts  of  the  shrubwood.  Vc-spasian 
offeretl  crowns  of  gold  and  Cutnamomitm  in  the  Capitol 
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CIWA-  iind  the  Temple  of  Peace}  and  a root  of 
MON.  weight,  from  which  every  year  drops  exuded  and 
CINNY-  WHS  still  existing  in  tlie  time  of  Pliny.  It 

RIS.  hail  been  placed  by  Livia  in  a Temple  erected  by  her 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 

Larcher,  in  a learned  note  on  the  passage  which  we 
have  cited  above  from  Herodotus,  takes  much  (laias  to 
prove  that  the  Ca$ia  aod  the  OnaamoifiMJM  are  the  same} 

- or  rather  that  the  Gt«u  i*  our  tnodeni  Cinnamon,  the 
bark  j and  that  the  CuirtamcwHum  is  the  bough  and  the 
bark  jointly.  This  opinion  is  generally  received  j and 
DO  distinction  is  admitted  between  Cinnamum  and  Cia* 
narnttmum  : the  latter  is  only  KiV»'a«t«r  iuvfMv,  I.  c. 
unAdM/ZerofedCinnamon } although  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  Greeks  never  write  it  any  otherwise  than 

Cinnamon  is  now  principally  imported  fromCeylon^ 
and  every  English  housewife  possesses  in  her  spice- 
box  an  article,  which,  in  the  days  of  Galen,  was  con- 
sidered too  precious  to  belong  to  any  but  an  Imperial 
owner,  (de  AnM.  i. ; Scalig.  Exert.  144.)  It  is  known 
by  the  names  CaneUa,  Cana  fiituta,  and  Kurudn.  The 
Arabians  cal!  the  best  Ifar/e,  and  the  ordinary  Darnai } 
Mot^Uon  is  another  name  for  the  choicest  kind.  The 
tree  in  the  Linntean  distribution  is  the  Laurut  Cinaa- 
snomum.  Sp.  PI.  5%.  It  is  a most  grateful  and  useful 
aromatic,  salutary  in  all  fluxes.  Neumann's  analysis 
of  a pound  of  Cinnamon  gave  three-fourths  of  an  in- 
dissoluble earth,  two  ounces  of  resin,  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  gum,  and  three  scruples  of  essential  oil. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  (£s7«iry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  it.  6) 
has  noticed  the  common  mistake,  that  Cinnamon, 
Ginger,  Clove,  Mace,  and  Nutmeg  are  but  the  several 
parts  and  fruits  of  the  same  tree.  Cinnamon, ' he 
adds,  with  his  customary  sustentntion  of  style,**  U the 
inward  bark  of  the  (’innamon-trec,  whereof  the  best 
is  brought  from  Zeilan  ; this,  freed  from  the  outward 
bark  and  exposed  unto  the  sun,  contracts  into  these 
folds,  wheri‘in  we  commonly  receive  it.  If  it  hare 
not  a suflicient  insolation  it  lookelh  pale,  and  attains 
not  its  laudable  colour}  if  it  be  sunned  too  long  it 
suflercth  a torrcfaction  and  descendeth  somewhat 
below  it." 

IVhite  Cmartwca,  Cnttut  cortH'u*,  or  SVinter  $ Bark, 
because  first  iin|)Orted  hy  a person  so  named,  is  the 
Bark  of  a tree  called  Simpli  in  St.  Domingo,  Guoda- 
lo\i|ie,  and  Mad>tgascar.  It  is  hot  and  pungent,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a stomachic  and  antiscorbutic. 

Cixnamox-Sto.se,  a Mineral  which  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  whose  colour  is  a deep 
orange  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  When 
transparent  and  flne  in  colour,  it  Is  included  among 
the  gems  under  the  name  of  Hyacinth. 

CINNYRlS,  the  name  of  an  unknown  bird,  Cuv.j 
Sugar  Bird,  In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Tenuiro€trf$,  order  Paueret,  class  yfres. 

Generic  character.  Beak  long  and  very  slender } 
the  mandibles  finely  serrated  { tongue  forked. 

This  genus  is  separated  from  Ctivicr's  Cert/iid,  of 
which  it  formed  s Bubgeuus,  in  consequence  of  its 
forked  tongue  { the  birds  of  which  it  is  composed 
belong  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  live  upon  the  nectar 
of  flowers  and  insects,  and  have  generally  a pleasing 
note.  Their  plumage  is  very'  beautiful,  and  generally 
more  or  less  of  a bright  golden  given.  Some  of  them 
have  tbet^l  feathers  of  equal  length,  whilst  m others 
the  two  middle  feathers  are  much  the  longest. 


• fVUh  the  tail  Jeathert  of  the  tame  length,  CTN’NT- 

C.  Sfdendidut^  Cut.  } Certhia  Splend'ulus,  Shaw  j t ^ 
EclataHt,  Lc  Vaill. ; Splendid  Sugar  Bird.  Head  and 
throat  deep  violet  blue,  tinged  with  gold  on  the  crown } 
general  colour  golden  green } breast  barred  with  bright 
red,  beyond  which  the  belly  is  of  the  same  violet  blue 
as  the  throat } wings,  toil,  bill,  and  legs,  black.  Native 
of  Africa. 

C.  Ajruty  Cuv. } Certhia  Afra,  Lath. } Soui  manga 
tert  d gorge  rouge,  Bufl*. } Afriean  Sugar  Bird.  General 
colour  green  glossed  with  copper } breast  barred  as 
the  precciling;  under-parts  white  } upper  tail-coverts 
blue } tail  dark  brown  j legs  black.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Us  note  said  to  resemble  much 
that  of  the  Nightingale. 

C.  Superbus,  Cuv. } CerfAia  Superhus,  Shaw } le  Soug- 
nimbindou,  \'iclll.}  Superb  Sugar  Bird.  Upper  part.s 
golden  green  } throat  violet  tinged  with  pdd}  breast 
barred  yellow } under-parts  below  it  brownish  crimson  ; 
wings,  tail,  and  legs  brown } bill  black.  Native  of 
Malimba  in  Africa. 

C. /.o/cniiu,  Cuv. } CerfAia  LoZ^wiifS,  Lath. } t A»gala 
Dian,  Buff,  j Angola  Duin  of  the  Ceylonese.  Upper 
parts  greenish  gold,  as  also  the  neck  } breast  barred 
with  violet,  below  which  the  bird  is  block,  as  arc  also 
the  great  coverts  and  tail,  which  arc  edged  with  green 
gold}  narrow  black  stripe  between  the  bill  and  the 
eye}  legs  black.  Native  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon,  and 
Manilla. 

C.  Amfthj/ttinus,  Cuv. } CertAia  Amethjstinus,  Shaw  } 
le  Soui  manga  h front  rfor/,  V’leilh } Amrthyit^throated 
Sugar  Bird.  Size  of  the  last  { general  colour  black 
glossed  with  violet}  front  green-gold  ; throat  bright 
amethystine,  as  is  also  the  rump}  shoulders  purplish 
blue}  bill  add  legs  black.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  (rood 
Hope. 

C.  Calybcttis,  Cuv.}  le  Soui  mangad  eoUier,  Vieill.;  Col- 
lared Sugar  Bird.  General  colour  greenish  gold  tinged 
with  copper } across  the  breast  n ilouble  collar,  the 
upper  bar  of  which  is  Steel  blue,  the  lower  bright  red. 

Native  of  the  Cape. 

C.  Zeiloniais,  Cuv.}  Cerlhia  Zeilonicut,  Lnth-}  le  Sovi 
manga  d gorge  pourpre.  Buff. } Ceylonete  Suga^  Ihrd. 

Crown  glossy  dark  green  } cheeks  brown  } chin  and 
throat  purple } neck  and  back  black,  with  reddish 
brown  edges ; rump  and  upper  tail-covcrtslight  jmrple 
breast  yellow } wings  brown  and  purple  ; tail  black. 

C.  Seuegalensit,  Cuv.}  (VrZAia  .Senrgo/e«rti,  I^ith.; 
le  Saui  manga  violet  d poitrine  rouge.  Buff. } Senegal 
Sugar  Bird.  General  colour  dark  violet } neck  and 
breast  bright  red  } wings  and  tail  brown.  Native  of 
Senegal. 

C.  Ufadacatcariensit,  Cuv.  ; Certhia  Saui  manga, 

Gmcl.  } Madagatctir  Sugar  Bird.  Head,  neck,  back, 
and  wing  coverts  green}  lower  part  of  back,  rump, 
and  tail  coverts  pale  yellow ; great  wingcoverts  brown} 
tail  black  ; on  either  shoulder  a deep  yellow  spot. 

Native  of  Madagnscar. 

The  other  species  in  this  division  arc,  the 

C.  (hunicolar,  Ciiv. } Certhia  Orasicolar,  Lath,  j la 
Soui  manga  d foutet  coulcurs,  Buff. 

r.  Oipreut,  Cuv.  ; Certhia  Cupreut,  Shaw  } le  Soui 
manga  tricolor,  VicUl. 

C.  Purpuralus,  Cuv.}  Certhia  Parparatiij,  Shaw  5 le 
Soui  witiMga  ffourpre,  Vieill. 

r.  (yaaocvpAaZMj.Cuv. } Certlua  CyaiiocephaUu,  Shawj 
le  Soui  manga  d tete  bleu,  VieilL 
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C Dtibius,  Cuv.  i Ctrihia  Duhia,  Shaw ; U Soui 
m<tn£<x  bruH  et  blanc,  MpIU.. 

C Speratus,  Cuv.  j Ccrthia  Speratus,  Lath,  j fc  Sow 
manga  il  Cfinture  Marion,  Muff. 

C.  Lepuius,  Cuv.;  Certhia  J.cpidu4,  Lath.;  U Soui 
tnanga  Mniarca,  Buff. 

C.  Camtcarius,Cav.-,  Cerihia  Cnrrvcarius,  Lath.;  le 
Soui  manga  d craca/ieriolef/o,  Vieill.. 

C jRubrofuscNS,  Cuv.  j CWfAia  liubro/usau,  Shaw ; 
If  Soui  manga  rougr  tior^,  VMeill. 

C.  Fuliginoftu,  Cuv. ; CtrMa  Fu/igiaonu,  Shaw ; lo 
Soui  mauga  Carmelite,  V'ieill. 

C Macu/a/us,  Cuv. ; Orthia  Macuh/ut,  Shaw ; le 
Soui  manga  tart/,  Vteill. 

C.  Cuv.  ; Certhia  Hertirostris,  Shaw, 

C.  I'enustuj,  Cuv.j  ^.SoittmaN^ude Sierra Vieill. 

C Gutturaiis,  Cuv.;  Certhia  6'u^^ura/u,  Lath. 


/?  The  tteo  middle  tail  feathers  longer  than  the  olftcrs  ta 
the  maUs. 

C.  Btmotui,  Cuv. ; Cerihia  Famosa,  Lath,  j le  Sucrier 
Le  Vaill. ; Green  Sugar  Bird  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Sixe  of  a Linnet ; general  colour  ^reeniah 
gold  tinge^i  with  copper ; black  atri|)C  between  the  bill 
and  eve ; irides  brown  ; yellow  a(M>t  under  the  shoul- 
dera,  'aeen  when  the  wing  ia  lifted  up;  wing  coverta, 
tail,  lega,  and  beak  black.  Is  very  common  at  the 
Cape,  and  by  no  mean-sshy;  the  mde  has  a pleasing 
whistle,  which  may  he  heard  at  some  distance. 

C.  PulrhelUu,  Cuv.  ; Certhia  Pulchella,  Lath,  j le 
SMcrier  Coevv,  Le  VailL  ; Beautiful  Sugar  Bird.  Nearly 
as  large  os  the  last  species,  and  the  general  cfdour  of 
the  piumoge  the  same,  but  with  the  breast  red,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  whitish,  and  the  wing  coverts 
brown.  Common  in  Southern  Africa,  but  not  beyond 
the  Great  River. 

C.  Kioiureuj,  Cuv. ; Certhia  r/tdacea,  Ix»lh. ; le  Sucrier 
Orangf,  Le  Vaill, ; Ciolet-h^dcd  Sugar  Bird.  Siae  of  a 
Sparrow  ; head,  neck,  upjier  ]>art  of  back,  an<l  lesser 
wing-covert.s  violet;  the  lowcrpartof  the  back,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  olive  brown  j under-parts 
orange ; legs  and  beak  black.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  (iood  Hope. 

C.  Cardiiuilis,  Cuv. ; Certhiti  Cardinalis,  Lath.  ; le 
Sucrier  Cardinal, heVaiW.i  Cardinal  Sugar  Bird.  Upper 
parts  golden  green  ; under-parts  deep  carmine;  ryes 
brown  ; bill  black.  Native  of  the  high  mountains  of 
the  Great  Namaqua  Country. 

C.  Namaquarntis  ; le  .S'acrier  fguier,  Lc  Vaill. ; Nd- 
mu^ua  A’iffar  Rtrrf.  Upper  |»art«  greenish  gold  ; undcr- 
pnrts  orange  ; tail  black,  the  projecting  part  of  the 
two  middle  feathers  of  which  ore  of  a reddish  gold 
colour.  Found  only  in  the  forests  of  the  Great  Na- 
moquas. 

Sec  Cuvier,  B>gne  Jnimal;  Lc  Vaillant,  Hhtoire 
Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  (f  Afrique  ; l^th.am's  O'eneral  Sy- 
nopsis of  Birds. 

CINQUE-PACE,  *\  Fr.  cin7oe;  Lat.  qui/f^ue,  fire. 

CiNQL'R-poBTR,  > CinTuc-pacc  is  the  name  of  a 

CivQUB-spoTTRD.  ) dimcc,  which  Sir  John  Davies 
describes,  and  calls  a GaUiard!  swift  and  W'onder- 
ing  dance,** 

Hrr  WM  the  nanfarr  of  live  mtuick'i  fret 
Wliich  atlll  Ui«  d«ncc  did  with  jSet  paces  mert. 

Umriri.  On  Dancing. 

For  IwsPC  me  Hrw,  irooinfr.  wedding;,  and  ivpratmjr,  i»  »s  * 
Srotcli  Jiyer,  * mcoaurr  «nd  a rinjuc-paec  ; the  first  suite  Is  hot 
aod  luuty  like  s Scotch  jig;  (sad  folloafaiiiasUcall^Uie  wedvltof 


,c  1 N 

raaoerly  modest,  (m  a meoanre)  full  of  suteand  auocbenUy.uid  CtHQUE- 
then  conocs  repcntaoce.  sad  with  kb  bad  Irga  fails  into  the  oafKi-- 
pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  links  into  his  itrnvc. 

iikmiuptan.  Muck  /fdo  ab»tu  yutkimg,  foL  104. 

- They  that  bcare 

Tlic  cloatli  of  botsoor  ouer  her,  are  fourc  harons 
Of  the  iiL  Henry  Vltt.  fol.  224. 

- Oo  her  left  hreaw 

A mole  rinye- spotted  t like  the  criinauu  dro,)i 
I'th*  bottom  of  • cotrilippe. 

N,  VymhcHitt,  fok  376. 

CixocE  Ports,  or  Fivk  Havbxs,  so  called  from  their 
supremacy  over  the  other  |M)rts  of  England  w hich  lie 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  France.  'I*hc  ordinal  Cinque 
Ports,  which  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  as  far 
back  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  were,  1.  Uitstmgs  with 
its  members  Scuford,  Pcvcnscy,  Hidncy,  Rye,  Win- 
chclsca,  Beakesbourn,  Bulvcrheath,  and  Grange.  12. 

Sandteich,  with  Fordwich,  Keculvcr,  S^ure,  Wadtner, 
Ramsgate,  and  Deal.  3.  Dover,  with  Favcrshain,  St. 
Margaret’s,  Woodchurch,  Gorcaend,  Kingsduwn,  Bir- 
chington,  Moi^te,  Uingwold,  and  Folkestone.  4. 

Romney,  with  Lydd;  Promohill.  Oswarstone,  Dange- 
marsh,  and  Old  Romney.  5.  Uythe  with  Westmeath. 

Bye  with  its  member  Tcntcrden,  and  inncheUea,  os 
early  as  1247  were  named  nobiUora  membra  Quintjue 
Poriuum  J and  after  the  Conquest  appear  to  have  been 
annexed  as  sixth  and  seventh  towns  to  this  body, 
without  affecting  its  former  name.  Hastings  has  always 
been  esteemed  the  first  in  precedence. 

The  Cinque  Ports  have  many  high  privileges.  They 
are  governed  by  a Lord  tCarden,  an  office  which  though 
formerly  distinct  from  that  of  Constable  of  Dorer  Castle, 
is  now  always  united  in  the  same  person.  'Xlic  Lord 
Wunlcn  has  the  authority  of  an  Admiral  among  them, 
and  sends  out  writs  in  his  own  name.  11c  has  also 
the  right  of  Warren  over  an  extensive  tract  so  called. 

Within  these  ports  are  several  peculiar  Courts.  One 
before  the  Lord  W'arden  himself.  Others  within  each 
several  haven.  Another  called  O/rta  por/auin 

aputi  $bepway;  and  likewi.se  a Court  of  Chancery, 
from  which,  however,  no  original  writs  can  issue. 

The  freemen  arc  styled  Barons,  and  they  perform  ser- 
vice at  the  Coronation  of  the  Kings  of  England,  by 
carrying  a silken  canopy  over  the  King's  person.  The 
canopy  has  four  staves  each  supported  by  four  Barons, 
who  have  their  table  at  the  uppermost  end  of  M'est- 
minster  Hull  at  the  right  of  the  King  during  the  Coro- 
nation Banquet,  and  have  the  canopy  and  its  appur- 
tenances as  their  fee. 

During  several  reigns  the  Royal  Navy  depended 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  upon  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
proportion  furnishod  by  each  varied,  and  was  deter- 
mined by  consent  in  the  annual  courts  culleil  Guesllings  or 
BrofAerAoodj,  in  which  each  Port  had  its  own  Uq>rescn- 
tatives.  The  average  number  provided  by  the  whole 
body  WAS  fifty-seven  vessels,  each  manned  by  twenty- 
one  sailors  and  a gromet,  or  boy.  These  were  to  be  ot 
tlie  King’s  disposal  for  forty  days,  the  expemies  of  the 
first  fifteen  days  being  defrayed  by  the  Barons.  In  the 
5th  Henry  VHI.  it  was  ordered  that  ^‘Every  person 
that  goeth  into  the  navic  of  the  Portis  shall  have  a 
cole  of  whyle  cotyn,  with  a re«l  cro.ssc,  and  the  annes 
of  the  portis  undermuilh  ; that  is  to  say,  the  half  lion 
and  the  half  shippe."  Tl»e  nmies  properly  blaxoncd 
are  as  follows,  per  pale  Gules  and  azure,  three  Jemi 
lions.  Or,  impaling  azure  three  semi  ships,  Argem. 

From  the  42d  of  Edward  111.  two  Members  have  been 
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CTVQUK  returned  to  Parlinment  by  the  Cinque  Port*.  The  !o*t 
FORTS,  charter  wns  graiilcd  to  them  in  the  20th  of  C harles  II. 
This  was  coafirmed  in  the  4th  of  Juiues  II.  and  by  it 
they  arc  now  g;ovemcd. 

Their  Records  were  formerly  kept  in  Dover  Castle. 
Such  a.<i  remain  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Kegistmr. 
TbeBrotherhoodMen  arc  privileged  from  arrest  during 
their  period  of  service.  The  entry  of  their  proceedings 
is  kept  in  a chest  at  Romney.  They  begin  with  the 
llth  of  ilcor)'  VI.  and  end  with  the  last  Brotherhood 
in  1771. 

In  Hammond's  Collections  of  ihe  Antiquiiics  of  Doter 
(fol.  14,  15)  the  following  particulars  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  taking  refuge,  for  murder  or  felony,  in  the 
Cinque  Ports,  are  given  from  (he  Customail  of  the 
Cmtjue  Ports,  corrected  and  amended  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VUl. 

And  when  any  shall  flee  into  the  church  nr  church' 
yard  for  felony,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  for  any 
action  of  his  life,  the  head-ofRccr  of  the  same  liberty, 
where  the  said  church  or  church-yanl  is,  with  his 
fellow-jurats,  or  coroners  of  the  same  liberty,  shall 
come  to  him,  and  shall  ask  him  the  cause  of  being 
there,  and  if  he  will  not  confess  felony,  he  shall  be 
had  out  of  the  said  sanctuary ; and  if  he  will  confess 
felony,  immediately  it  shall  be  entered  in  record,  and 
his  goods  and  chattels  shall  be  forfeite<i,  and  he  shall 
tarry  there  forty  daysj  or  before,  if  he  will,  he  shall 
make  his  abjuration  in  form  following,  before  the 
hcad-oflicer,  who  shall  assign  to  him  the  port  of  bis 
passage,  and  after  his  abjuration,  there  shall  he  de- 
livered unto  him  by  the  head-officer,  or  his  a.ssignecs, 
a cross,  and  proclamation  shall  be  made,  that  while 
he  be  going  by  the  highway  towrards  the  port  to  him 
assign<^,  he  shall  go  in  the  King's  peace,  and  that  no 
man  shall  grieve  him  in  so  doing,  on  pain  to  forfeit  his 
goods  and  chattels  2 and  the  said  felon  shall  lay  his 
right  hand  on  the  book  and  swear  this:-—*'  You  hear, 
Mr.  Coroner,  that  1,  A.  B.,  a thief,  have  stolen  such  a 
thing,  or  have  killed  such  a woman,  or  man,  or  n 
child,  and  am  the  King’s  felon;  and  for  that  I have 
done  many  evil  deeds  and  felonies  in  this  same  his 
land,  1 do  abjure  and  forswear  the  lands  of  the  Rings 
of  England,  and  that  1 shall  haste  myself  to  the  port 
of  Dover,  which  you  have  given  or  assigned  me ; and 
that  I shall  not  go  out  of  (lie  highways  and  if  I do,  I 
will  that  I shall  be  taken  as  a thief,  and  the  King's 
felon  2 and  at  the  .same  place  I shall  tarry  but  one  ebb 
and  flood,  if  I may  have  pas.sage : and  if  I cannot  have 
passage  in  the  same  place,  1 shall  go  every  d.ay  into 
the  sea  to  my  knees,  and  above,  attempting  myself  to 
^ every  day  to  my  knees,  and  above,*  crying,  Passage 
for  the  loir  of  Gad,  md  King  N hit  take}  anil  if  I may 
not  within  forty  days  together,  I shall  get  me  again 
into  the  church,  as  the  King’s  felon. 

So  God  me  help  and  bv  this  book  according 
to  your  judgment.’^ 

And  if  a clerk,  flying  to  the  church  for  felony,  af- 
firming himself  to  ^ a clerk,  he  shall  not  abjure  the 
realm,  but  yielding  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
shall  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  shall  l>c 
delivered  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  safe  kept  in  the  convict 
prison,  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  the  realm 
of  England. 

Ry  an  inquisition  held  ut  0 Court  of  Admiralty  at 


Dover,  in  1G82,  it  was  ascertained  that  (he  jurisdiction  CINQUE 
of  the  Admiralty  of  the  Cinque  Port*  extended  from 
Shore  Beacon  in  Essex  to  Red  Cliff  uear  Scoford  in 
Sussex. 

Jeakes,  Charters  tf  Me  Cinque  Ports,  &c.  (ranshtted 
with  Annotations  Historical  oa<f  Crilrco/,  wherein  divert 
old  words  are  explained,  and  some  of  the  ancient  enttomt 
and  privileges,  17^8  j Lyon’s  History  of  Dover  and  Dover 
Cattle,  with  a short  Account  tf  the  Cinque  Ports,  1813 1 
Boys,  Callectwn  for  the  History  of  NandiricA,  with  mo- 
iiees  of  ihe  olAtr  ^nque  Ports,  17SG — fi — 92. 

CINTUA,  or  .Sintsa,  a large  village  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Province  of  Estremadura,  situated  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name,  which  were  anciently  called 
the  Montes  Lunte.  llie  climate  is  accounted  so  healthy, 
that  this  place  has  In'cn  chosen  by  the  Nobility  and 
Euglish  residents  in  Lisbon  for  a place  of  summer 
retreat  2 its  impulation  is  19(K>.  Here  was  concluded, 
on  2*2d  of  .August,  1808,  (after  the  battle  of  Viincira,) 
the  well  known  Convention  bclwcco  Sir  Ilugli  Dal- 
ly mplo,  commanding  the  British  army,  and  the  French 
General  Junot.  Fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Lisbon. 

CTONCS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
CoUoptera,  family  Curcuhoniies.  Generic  character  : 
antenns  ten-jointed,  slightly  broken,  inserted  a little 
behind  the  middle  of  the  rostrum;  dub  threc-jointed; 
body  short,  ovate,  subglubose. 

T}q>e,  C.  ScToj^ularia,  Latr, 

CPPIIEU,  r.  ^ Fr.  cAi^rer;  It.  zifetare}  Sp.  ei- 

(VroF.a,  n.  ffrar.  Mcnagesays  from  the  llcbrcw, 

Ci'pBKHixc,  n.J  To  count,  to  reckon ; to  practise 
the  rules  of  Arithmetick.  To  practise  cdculutinn  by 
figures.  Also  to  write  in  fictitious  characters;  charac- 
ters unknown  to  or  concealed  from  others ; and  then— 
to  charoeieri!*e, 

A cipher,  met.  is  One  of  no  value}  no  imjwrtancc. 

Rsrkrr  wm  one  of  Utr  Duke's  sccretarW,  prity  to  liis  ^rreatrst 
sSaira,  the  writer  of  bU  dyfirrt,  tbe  common  rsrrier  of  cipkertd 
sad  deripbered  tetters,  tbe  romovna  conveyor  aud  •coder  of  bis 
messages  sod  letters  betirccQ  him  s»d  tbe  Qneen  of  Scots. 

SMt  Tnnit.  Triul  tf  ik*  ISmkt  of  S^rfvlk, 

'll — ' — Let  him  know 

No  more  tbaa  bow  to  veil,  or  do 
Ills  tricks  by  the  sqtijire  root. 

J/«sn«(frr.  7*44*  GMrdimn,  act  1.  SC.  1. 

Eyes,  Ii'mIc  my  lore  .snd  do  ant  sbosr 
To  soy  but  to  her  roy  wdes, 

M'ho  only  doth  tbal  ripkrr  know  ; 

Wbcrcwitb  we  paas  our  avrri't  ibou'thts. 

ISanvct.  Uvurf  fr*m  Sttoi»d  Ch^rut. 

Therefore  God,  to  confute  hitu,  and  to  bring  kltn  to  bis  native 
ry^jArrAW,  Ihrcatcncil  to  briog  a fwurtl  a^atuM  him  and  all  Ills 
•lor^'  that  abmld  strip  him  of  all  his  excellencies  be  valued 
hluuelf  by,  and  abuidd  slay  him. 

Wirkt,  Tol.  V.  ful.  443. 

Insonoeb  that  there  were  some  of  them,  that  would  have  some 
particular  tangnaye  devurd  with  a strange  eipkrr  or  foru  of 
letters } wherein  ihry  would  hare  their  scicoce  written. 

Strypr.  .Vemetrs.  tUmry  S‘itl.  .-imna,  1555. 

Ills  father  [Loed  Clarendon]  apprehending  of  what  fatal  con- 
seqaem-es  it  would  have  been  to  tbe  king’s  aiTairs.  if  bis  corres- 
pondriK-e  had  been  discovered  by  oofaithfnl  secretaries,  engtfed 
him  when  very  yottne  *»>  write  all  bis  Iciurs  to  England  in  dphtr  f 
ao  that  be  was  gcm^rally  half  the  day  writing  in  cypher  or  dtey 
pherin^,  and  was  m)  dlscrc;’!,  as  well  as  futhful,  that  aothing  waa 
ever  discovered  by  him. 

linrmtU.  fhrn  Timet.  Chnrlet  II.  .law,  1667. 

From  Ueneefocth  no  act,  deed,  or  offence,  that  bad  been  by  act 
of  parliament  ms4»c  treason,  Ac.  by  words  writing,  eipherimy, 
deeds,  or  otherwise,  should  be  taken,  had,  or  deeia^  to  be  high 
treason,  petty  treason,  Ar. 

Strype.  Memoirt.  Qaetn  Mary,  ^mno,  1553, 
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Y«t  he  wai  Vlnd,  or,  if  errere  In  onvht, 
lure  be  bore  to  lesrniag  wm  in  Unit ; 

The  rilU^  all  ctcclnml  how  tnoch  he  knew} 

Twa»  ccruin  b«  couW  write  aod  cypA^-r  too. 

0»ldtm*th.  Drtfr/ed  VilUigt. 

Attend  at  coitoclls  which  1 muat  not  weigh. 

I>o  what  ther  bid  ; and  what  iber  dictate  say} 

Enrob’d,  and  hnisted  up  into  my  chair. 

Only  to  be  a royal  ripArr  there. 

C'AareAt//.  CetAffin.  book  iU. 

CIPPKS.  Oial.  find  Syr.  *C*3  ; Gr.  e^t,  a rotind 
or  square  column  without  a capital,  cmidoyeil  by  the 
ancients  for  various  purposes  j to  mark  di-st.-mcca  or 
boundaries,  to  point  out  roads,  to  record  inscriptions, 
or  most  frequently  as  a sepulchral  memorial.  The 
last*mentioned  Cippus  generally  stood  in  front  of 
the  area  intended  for  burial,  and  was  inscribed  with 


CIPITER. 

CIRC. 


its  dimensions,  and  with  a prohibition  against  any  ClYTOS. 
change  of  its  destination  by  survivors,  under  some  oif 
the  following  formulas:  H.  M.  AD.  U.  N.  T.  Hoc 
wonwiwcn/i/ni  ad  haredet  non  fronstf ; or,  H.  M.  U.  ''  " 

N.  S.  Hoc  motiumcvhtm  h^edet  non  se//tit<»r;  or  else, 

H.  M.  O.  D.  A.  i/uic  monumenio  omnn  doius  a&esto. 


Horace  has  given  the  second  of  these  inscriptions, 
(Sat.  i.  8.  19.) 


SfiUe  ptdtM  infmte,  trttemtoM  Cipptu  in  •gnon. 
Hie  dnint  i turredrm  wnonrnmenrum  m«  sryntrtiur. 


The  upper  p.vrt  of  CijyjA  was  frequently  hollowed 
out,  and  the  column  itself  perforated  throughout  its 
shaft,  in  order  to  convey  libations,  poured  by  the  piety 
of  friends,  to  the  urns  which  were  deposited  beneath 
them.  (Fabrctti,  Thes.  Inscnpt.  108.) 


CIRC. 


CIRC,  1 Lot.  cirrus ; Fr.  rirqire,  a place  in 

Cibck'ksiak.  /Rome,  wherein  the  people  sat  to 
behold  plays,  games,  and  public  exercises.  Also  np- 
plieil,  generally,  to  any  space  of  a circular  form.  See 
CiBCLB. 

WlMrrfsocver  he  wintred,  or  hut  intended  to  winter,  they  S'cre 
Km-itrained  to  erect  ninpithentres  and  Cirket  for  puMiijne  jlUics, 
and  tbow  within  s while  tu  be  taken  down  sfrnlne. 

HttktvUl.  (ol.  394. 

He  ywre  order  that  for  hbi  |rnindin<itbrr  Llrin.  there  tlKHtld  by 
deerrr'  be  irnuintcd  dinne  honours ; ns  also  in  the  staieir  ;>oinp« 
of  tbe  riVywe  •olefonitles,  a rhariot  dnwm  with  elephafito,  lik« 
onto  that  of  Auiri"tiM:  seroblably;  fur  tbe  suuliak  of  bit  owns 
parent*  departed,  dirge*,  and  fiiiieriiH  feaxt*  > and  more  than  so, 
particularly  in  the  hanour  of  hU  father.  and  games 

erery  veerr  upon  bn  birihilay;  and  in  metTHtriail  of  bis  mother, 
a co^  to  he  led  and  drawne  along  through  ibc  cirynri  auil  the 
■urnune  of  Aiignata,  wbicli  by  his  rrandmotber  waa  rrfuaed. 

tMund.  Surtomitu.  'TMerim  CUmduu  Drunu  C»mr. 

The  port  says,  that  whiles  the  d^neraUng  Roman*  had  left 
poc  kind  of  baseiHMM.  tbi^  were  fallen  to  another,  a servile  alutb  s 
raring  for  no  publirk  aifairs.  or  the  glory  oA  their  country ; but, 
an  litey  might  have  liut  rirtuaU  and  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  the 
rirrntooa  shews,  too  basely  they  rerkoo’d  themselves  in  a bnppy 
case.  Halfdny.  /Omtrmti'nu  »f  Jne^ntti,  10. 

lojurv  did  Neptune  suffer,  wImto  he  [Augustosl  displaced 
his  image  in  tie  CircftuinM  games,  becaose  be  bad  aa  ill  voyage  at 
sea.  AVt/hn^/Crv/.  AreiWMi,  10.  1^.  L 

.See  ilu!  Ci/wKc  falls,  th’  anplllar’d  temple  nod*, 

Screrts  pard  with  hcroc*.  Tylwr  rhaak'd  with  Gods  t 
TUI  Peter’t  ktys  aoote  chriOen’d  .love  adorn, 

Aod  Pan  to  Mnars  leudahis  pa<gan  horn. 

Ptpf.  The  Httnnmd,  book  111. 

The  CiRcrs  .VruuBNrat  Rome  was  built  byTorquinius 
Priscus,  in  the  valley  A/«rria,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aveulitie  Hill.a.  Livy  is  very  couebe  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  it.  !:^paratc  divisions,  he  says,  were  ossigned 
to  the  Senators  and  the  Equites,  on  which  cnch  of 
them  made  his  own  seat.  These  seats,  called  fori,  were 
suatainetl  by  ]>oles  twelve  feet  high.  (i.  S5.) ' This 
TTicatre,  however  rude,  was  a great  improvement  upon 
former  barbarism,  when  the  spectators,  intermixed 
confusedly  with  each  other,  stood  up  on  wooden 
planks.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iii.  08.)  Accortling  to  this  last 
authority,  the  scata  erected  by  Tarquiuius  were 
covered  j the  dimensions  of  the  Circus  were  three  and 
a half  ttadia  (^40  feet)  in  length,  and  four  j>Uihra 


(400  feet)  in  width,  and  it  contained  150,000  people } 
round  three  sides  of  it  ran  a stream  of  water  called 
Euripuj,  ten  feet  in  depth  and  width,  l>ehind  which  was 
a triple  portico,  (a  |>ortico  of  three  columns  in  depth.) 
The  lower  seats  were  of  stone,  the  upper  of  wood. 
Round  the  exterior  was  a single  portico,  with  a range 
of  shops  below,  anil  rooms  above,  through  which  nut 
tbe  passages  aud  staircases  leading  to  the  seats. 

The  repairs  of  the  fori  were  out  of  the  oppressiva 
works  against  which  the  Roman  people  murmured 
during  the  tyranny  of  tbe  last  'i'arquinius.  (Lh'.  i.  5G.) 
In  the  year  556,  part  of  the  spoils  brought  by  L.  Stcr* 
iinius  from  Farther  Spain,  were  employed  to  route  an 
arch  in  this  Circus,  which  was  decorated  with  golden 
images,  (xxxiii.  3* ;)  and  they  were  probably  these 
images  which  were  overthrown  by  the  terrific  storm 
which  occurred  fourteen  years  afterwards,  (xl.  9.) 

llic  Circus  of  Tarquittius  was  rebuilt  by  Julius Cs$ar« 
and  is  then  said,  (though  there  is  some  diBiculty  when 
wo  com|Kire  the  pr<qH>rtions  with  those  assigned  by 
Dionysius  to  the  original  edifice,)  to  have  contained 
260,000  persons  with  ease  ami  pleasure,  in  a S}>ace  of 
three  stadia  (1920  feet)  In  length,  and  one  (640  feet) 
in  width.  (Pllo.  xxxv.  15.)  * Dio  (Iviii.)  aod  Tacitoa 
(,-fnn.  vi.  45)  both  relate  the  deslructiuo  by  fire  in  tbe 
reign  of  Tiberius  of  that  part  of  the  Circus  adjoining 
Mount  Aventinc.  Suetonius  (Dorn,  v.)  speaks  of  a 
Nawnacfda,  erected  by  Domitian  from  the  stone  of 
which  the  sides  of  the  Circus,  which  had  l>een  damaged 
by  fire,  were  afterwards  repaired.  It  docs  not  appear 
whether  this  wa.s  another  fire,  or  that  which  had 
already  occurred } nor  is  it  more  clear  whether  Dotni- 
tian,  himself  or  Trajan,  employed  the  materials  of 
the  Nautnachia  for  the  repairs.  Wc  know  however, 
from  tbe  Panegyric  of  Pliny,  that  this  latter  Prince  en- 
larged (he  Circus.  The  courtly  orator  speaks  of  the 
addilioD  of  5000  seats ; of  the  inimense  swe^  of  the 
Circus,  which  vied  with  temples  in  beauty  ; which  was 
worthy  of  a nation  the  Sovereign  of  tlw  world,  and  not 
less  noble  in  itself  than  in  its  exhihitions.  He  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  equality  and  continuity  of  the 
scats,  by  which  the  )K;oplc  obt^neil  a free  and  full 
view,  not  onlv  of  the  Iin|>erial  (wueb,  but  of  the  Em- 
peror in  person.  Ilcliogabalus  in  one  of  bis  luxurious 
extravagancies,  filled  the  Eutipus  with  wine.  (Lumpri- 
dlus,  23.)  Caligula  before  him  had  strewed  the  arena 
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CCBCC7S.  with  the  precious  dost  of  minium  and  chrysocoUa. 

(Suet.  la)  Of  (his  once  magnihccot  building,  scarcely 
a vesti^  now  remains.  A portion  of  the  foundation 
of  the  curved  end,  which  stood  to.words  the  south,  is 
all  tliut  can  be  traced. 

One  reading  of  a passage  in  Liey,  (iii.  63,)  which  is 
rejected  by  (ironOTius,  places  a Orcui  ApoUinaru  in 
the  PraUi  Flnminia  about  the  year  306.  This  building 
is  mentioned  no  where  else,  and  its  existence  is  doubt- 
ful. Upon  the  spot  assigned  to  it  however, afterwards 
arose  the  Circut  Ftaminius,  erected  by  the  Consul  Fla- 
minius,  (7.  o.  531.  This  stood  in  the  Camptu  Martius, 
without  the  walls,  near  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  as 
Mr.  Burton  proves  tn  his  i>esrrtpCion  of  the  AntiquUiei 
and  other  Curioe'Uie$  of  Rome,  333,  by  coupling  a pas- 
sage of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7)  with  one  of  Festus  {Pomp,  vi.) 
The  former  writer  says  that  Cn.  Octavius,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  590,  erected  a double  portico  at  the 
CtrcHs  Flaminiue.  Festus,  aAer  describing  the  Portico 
of  OcUivia,  which  was  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
says,  that  there  was  another  portico  near  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey,  built  by  Cn.  Octavius:  he  adds,  that  it 
was  burned  down,  and  reboilt  by  Augustus.  (See  also 
P.  Victor  9 Urb'u  reg.  and  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  <ul  w.)  Of 
this  edifice  no  trace  is  to  be  found. 

The  Circus  of  Nero,  or  Ctrews  rnticanui,  stood  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Ck>nstantine,  when  he  built  the  old  church, 
A.  D.  334.  A plan  of  the  Circus,  showing  its  situation 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  and  modern  church,  may 
be  seen  in  a w’ork  of  Bonanni,  {flUtoria  TempU  Patifoni, 
c.  6.)  The  curved  end  was  townnls  the  cast,  and 
reached  nearly  to  the^  steps  leading  up  to  the  church. 
The  Carceres  nearly  coincided  with  the  farthi^t  end  of 
the  tribanc.  One  tide  of  it  did  not  interfere  with 
Constantine’s  building ; the  other  was  entirely  built 
over,  so  that  about  half  the  area  was  occupied.  Of  the 
fbnr  pillars  supporting  the  cupola,  that  at  the  south- 
west stands  upon  the  site  of  the  wall,  where  were  the 
seats  of  the  spectators.  The  obelisk,  which  is  now  in 
front  of  St.  Peter’s,  stood  upon  the  Spina ; and  its 
actual  position  is  marked  by  a square  stone  in  the 
passage  leading  from  the  sacristy  to  the  choir.  It 
vrnn  moved  in  1586  by  Sextos  V.  Bonanni,  after  com- 
paring several  eontradictory  statements,  conjectures  the 
whole  length  of  this  Circus  to  have  been  1310  palms. 

The  traces  of  a Circus  supposed  to  be  built  by 
Uadrian,  and  by  some  called  Circus  Domitia,  have 
been  imagined  by  antiquaries  near  his  tomb  ^ but  no 
mention  of  such  an  edifice  by  any  classical  author  has 
been  advanced  in  support  of  its  existence.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  n Circus  of  Julius  C<rrar,  near  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

The  Circus  of  CaractiUa  or  of  Gallienus,  (for  there  is 
no  good  authority  for  its  reputed  name,)  stands  about 
two  miles  without  the  walls  of  Rome  beyond  the 
Porta  S.  SeLastiitno.  'fhe  outer  wall  U almost  entire, 
but  the  scats  are  gone  : wherever  the  walls  have  been 
broken  and  laid  open,  large  earthen  vessels  are  found 
embedded  in  (he  brick  wall.  Various  uses  have  been 
assigned  to  these  vessels.  Mr.  Burton  ingeniously 
conjectures  that  they  were  mtended  to  assist  the 
Conveyance  of  sound.  Wc  know  from  Vitruvius, 
(i.  V.  5,)  among  other  writers,  that  earthen  as  well  as 
bronze  vessels  were  so  useil.  'fhe  length  of  the  Cir- 
cus of  Caracalla  is  1678  feet,  the  breadth  43.*5,  It  is  cal- 
culated that  it  could  have  contained  30,000  spectators 


The  jSpma  may  be  traced  by  the  ground  being  consl-  CIRCUS, 
dembly  raised,  and  it  is  a^ut  tmrty-six  feet  nearer 
to  the  left  side  of  the  Circus  than  tu  the  right.  An 
eminence  may  be  observed  at  each  cud,  where  were 
the  IHeltt i and  under  that,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
Corcercs,  arc  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Consus. 

The  obelisk,  which  U now  in  the  Piazza  Navona, 
stood  formerly  upon  this  .S/naa.  Nothing  can  be  made 
out  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Carceres,  but  they  seem  to 
have  gone  rather  in  a curved  than  in  a straight  line. 

At  either  .extremity  of  the  Gtrccres  arc  two  towers^ 
and  in  the  side-wall  on  the  left  hand  U a similar 
eminence.  On  the  right  hand  there  seems  to  bava 
been  very  little  wall,  which  was  owing  to  the  ground 
being  much  higher  on  that  side,  which  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  lorm  the  seats,  (Pocockc  states  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Circus  at  Ephesus.)  What  wall 
there  is  here,  is  not  straight. 

llie  Circus  of  Hdiogabalus,  sometimes  called  Cat- 
irensis,  stood  before  the  gate  Lacicana  or  Prentesfina, 
now  Porta  Maggiore.  It  was  repaired  by  .^urelian  j and 
fragments  of  an  obcliiik  belonging  to  it  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  may  be  seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Barbcrini  Palace. 

The  Circus  of  Alexander  Scoerus  or  Agonalis,  from  the 
games  celebrated  in  it,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Piazza  Navona,  a name  easily  derived  from  that  which 
it  bore  formerly.  The  outline  may  be  readily  traced  j 
and  chariot-races  still  take  place  in  it.  This  fine  open 
space,  distinguished  by  Bernini’s  magnificent  fountain, 
is  covered  with  water  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
during  August,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heat. 

ThcCircus  of  Flora,oeo(  in  whose  gardens 

it  stood,  was  between  the  Qulrinol  and  Rncian  bills. 

No  vestiges  of  ii  remain  j but  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
now  standing  before  the  church  of  La  TYinUH  de* 

Monti  was  taken  from  its  ruins. 

One  other,  the  Circus  htimus,  within  the  walls,  is 
mentioned  by  Varro,  (de  Ling.  Lat.  iv.) 

The  following  description  of  an  ancient  Circus  is 
taken,  with  some  alterations,  from  the  work  of  Mr. 

Burton  cited  above.  It  is  chiefly  foundikl  upon  (he  re- 
mains of  the  Circus  of  (^i^oracalla.  The  Circus  was  of  an 
oblong  form,  straight  at  one  end,  and  curved  at  the 
other,  the  length  being  about  three  times  the  breadth, 
or  somewhat  more.  At  the  straight  end  were  the  Car- 
cere*.  There  were  here  thirteen  openings  or  Ostus. 

That  in  Che  middle  was  larger  than  the  rest,  by  which 
the  horsemen  and  (heir  chariots  entered.  On  each 
side  of  this  were  six  apertures,  called  Carrcrcs,  where 
the  chariots  stood  before  they  started.  AN’e  find  various 
names  given  to  these  places,  such  as  Oppidum,  Repa- 
gula,  Allta  Unea,  Crypto,  Clautira.  They  were  called 
0})pidum,  because  anciently  there  were  turrets  and 
battlements  upon  them.  (Varro,  lib.  iv.)  Livy  says, 

(lib.  viii.  e.  30.)  that  (he  Carceres  w'ere  first  placed  in 
the  Consulate  of  L.  Papirius  Cmssus  and  L.  PI.  Venno, 

V.  c.  43.5,  by  which  he  perliaps  means  that  the 
Repagula  or  barriers  were  first  placed  in  that  year. 
Originally  the  Carceres  were  of  wood  or  stone  : Clau- 
dius made  them  of  marble.  (Suet.  c.  31.)  The  Hepa^ 
gula  were  not  lowered,  so  that  the  chariots  passed 
over  them ; but  they  turned  upon  binges. 

In  front  of  the  Carceres,  at  each  extremity,  was  a 
figure  of  Mercury  holding  a rope.  Previous  to  the 
games  commencing  this  rope  was  loose,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground  : Che  people  at  first  occupied  the  whole  of 
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CIECUS.  the  area,  coDSultln^  fortune-tellers,  or  cn^^aged  in 
other  aniuscmeats  ^ the  raising  and  tightening  of  the 
rope  was  a signal  for  them  to  retire  to  their  seats. 
When  this  rope  was  once  more  lowered,  the  Cartera 
were  opened  and  the  chariots  started. 

The  person,  nl  whose  expense  the  games  were 
given,  sat  over  the  middle  entrance.  It  was  hence 
that  the  signal  was  made  for  the  chariots  to  start. 
At  first  torches  were  used  j but  afterwards  a napkin  or 
cloth  was  lowered.  It  w'as  the  bu.siness  of  the  Consul 
to  make  the  signal,  and  in  his  absence  the  Prstor  gatre 
it.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  it  4vas  the  Pretor’s 
office  : he  let  a napkin  fall  from  the  balcony  ; and 
it  is  said,  that  the  custom  arose  from  an  order  of 
Nero,  who  was  dining,  when  the  people  became  so 
impatient  for  the  games  to  begin,  tha$  he  ordered  his 
own  napkin  to  be  thrown  down  as  a signal  that  he 
bad  finished.  Hence  Ju>  euaVs  expression, 

Imirrra  Mej^aUiimc4r  Sat.  St,  191. 

A trumpet  also  was  sounded. 

The  drivers  wore  different  colours,  whence  arose 
the  different  factions,  which  divided  not  only  the 
Circus,  but  the  whole  city,  and  raged  so  furiously 
afterwards  lu  Constantinople.  (Giblxin,  xl.)  At  first 
there  were  only  two  colours,  the  white  and  the  red  j 
two  more  were  added,  green  and  blue,  which  gave  the 
names  oi  Aibata,  Praiina,  and  f'rmta,  to  the 

different  factions.  Domitian  added  two  more,  .^urato 
and  RuqyuTta.  One  chariot  started  from  each  fuction } 
80  that  only  .six  chariots  started  at  once,  and  before 
Domition's  time  only  four.  Cassiodorus  also,  who 
wrote  about  a.  n.  mcntion.s  only  four  colours. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  there  were  twelve  Carre- 
r«,  if  only  six  chariots  started.  At  the  Greek  races 
they  set  out  from  each  side  alternately,  (Pausan.  Elwc. 
lib.  ii.)  and  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  chariots  entered 
the  lists  at  once.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Romaus 
borrowed  the  number  of  the  C'arreres  from  the  Greeks, 
though  they  did  not  imitate  them  in  the  use  of  them. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  at  Rome  the  same  six  Carceres 
were  always  used,  viz.  those  which  had  the  middle 
entrance,  or  Janaa  MagUiratuum,  at  the  left  luind.  It  is 
evident,  from  an  ins|>ection  of  the  plan,  (plate  XXIX.) 
that  these  were  the  most  advantageous  places  for  start- 
ing from,  as  the  cliariots  ran  keeping  the  Meta:  on  their 
left.  So  also  of  the  different  Carceres,  that  which  was 
nearest  to  the  Janua  MagistriUuum  wa.s  the  best,  and 
was  called  the  first.  It  was  also  called  A Pomjtd, 
because  the  |>rocessions  entered  by  the  Jamta  M**gi*^ 
traiuum.  The  others  were  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and 
fi,  beginning  from  this.  Lots  were  drawn  for  the 
places,  as  at  the  Greek  games.  The  Pra:tor  shook  the 
lots  in  on  um  ; and  the  chanot,  which  took  the  first 
place,  was  c«iUed  iSaninui,  the  sixth  Imu. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  chariots  ran  twelve  times 
round  the  course.  At  Rome  they  went  only  aeven 
times  round  it } but,  as  there  was  a Meta  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  course,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  each 
Meta  was  passed  seven  times,  or  whether  seven  Meta 
Were  to  be  passed  during  the  race.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  chariots  actually  ran  seven  times 
round  the  course  ; and  that  which  arrived  first  at  the 
JHeUt  nearest  to  the  Carcerca  won  the  race  j or  rather 
that  which  arrived  first  at  a white  line,  traced  in  chalk 
upon  the  ground,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 
Circus  to  the  other.  This  served  to  mark  the 
winning  chariot  ^ for  as  they  began  tbo  race  on 


one  side  of  the  5ptna  and  ended  it  on  the  other,  the  CIRCUS, 
•ame  line  would  naturally  serve  each  purpose.  Both 
uses  of  this  line  gave  rise  to  proverbiul  expressions. 

A lined  became  a coniinon  phrase  for  the  commence- 
ment of  any  thing  ; and  the  poets  will  supply  us  with 
abundance  of  instances,  where  the  aifima  Unea  reruns 
U alluded  to.  The  terms  Calx  and  Cre^o  also  obtained 
the  same  siguificotioas,  because  the  line  was  marked 
with  chalk.  £^ch  race  of  six  chariots  was  called 
Mu$u$ ; and  of  these  there  were  twenty-five  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  lust  was  called  .fvrariu/, 
because  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  subscription; 
but  it  was  afterwards  left  off,  and  there  were  only 
twenty-four  race^  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some 
Emperors  chose  to  give  more  tlian  twcoty-five,  in 
which  case  the  chunois  generally  did  not  go  sevea 
times  round  the  course.  To  prevent  mistakes,  little 
pillars  were  erected  near  the  Meutj  on  which  an  egg 
was  placed  every  time  that  the  chariots  bud  come  to 
the  end  of  the  course ; so  that  the  people  could  always 
tell  how  many  times  they  hud  gone  round.  Dio  says, 

(xlix.)  that  Agrippa  first  instituted  this  custom ; 
but  it  would  seem  from  Livy,  (xli.  c.  37»)  that  it 
was  much  older. 

The  ground  which  the  chariots  occupied  immediately 
upon  leaving  the  Carcfrex,  and  before  theyreacheil  the 
first  Meta,  seems  lu  have  been  coiled  SfMitium,  The 
chariots  were  drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  hut 
generally  fay  four.  Augustus  Introduced  six,  and  some 
had  seven.  Nero  drove  as  many  us  ten,  hut  this  was  at 
Olymjtia.  (Suet.  c.  t24.)  IVe  find  mention  of  elephants 
being  yoked,  and  cmncls,  stags,  dogs,  tigers,  lions,  &c. 

(Suet,  in  Strong.  Dio.  Lamprid.  w Eiagab.)  Somelimea 
also  single  horsc.s  ran  ; and  we  read  of  ryai  desuUarii, 
where  the  rider  managed  two  horses,  and  leaped  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  some  ancient  bas-reliefs  we  may 
observe  persons  on  horseback  accompanying  the  chariots 
as  they  ran ; their  use  seems  to  have  been,  to  .<iupply 
the  drivers  with  any  thing  which  they  might  want. 

The  charioteers  were  at  first  slaves,  freedincn,  or 
strangers ; but  afterwards  the  Nobles  amused  them- 
selves with  driving  publicly  in  the  Circus,  and  several 
Emperors  distinguished  themselves  by  it. 

The  line  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Circus  U 
the  Spina,  round  which  the  chariots  ran,  keeping  it 
always  on  the  left  hand.  It  was  a brick  wall,  four 
feet  high,  and  at  the  end  next  to  the  Carceres  twelve 
feet  broad  j towards  the  other  extremity  it  became 
narrower.  At  each  end  was  a Meta,  round  which  the 
chariots  turned  ; and  their  object  was  to  go  as  near  a.<i 
possible  to  these  without  touching  them.  The  Meta 
wereoriginaUvof  wood,  and  were  occasionally  removed, 
when  the  whole  area  of  the  Circus  was  wanted  for 
other  purposes.  Claudius  hud  them  made  of  marble, 
and  gilt.  Their  form  was  conical,  or,  as  Ovid  says, 
like  that  of  a cypress.  Ancient  sculptures  rcpre.sent 
them  as  divided  iuto  three,  or  rather  like  three  concf 
compressed  together,  so  that  there  were  distinct  .sum- 
mits to  each  .Ife/o,  with  an  oval  ornament  at  the  top. 

The  Meta  nearest  to  the  Carctret  was  called  A/ur^. 

Under  this  was  a circular  Temple,  sacred  to  the  God 
Census,  to  whom  Romulus  celebrated  the  games,  at 
which  the  Sabine  women  were  carried  off.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a God  of  Silence  ; but  some 
make  him  the  same  os  Neptune.  From  him  the 
games  were  called  Lodi  ContuaUs,  till  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Friscus. 
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CIRCUS.  There  were  other  appendages  to  the  Spina  besides 
the  Meta.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  there 
were  little  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were  placed,  to  mark 
the  number  of  times  the  chariots  had  gone  round, 
figures  of  dolphins  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
O^lisks  were  also  placed  upon  the  Spina.  In  the 
CcrrtM  jYfaxiaiia  were  two,  one  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
13^  feel  high } the  other  to  the  Moon,  eighty*eight 
feet  high.  There  was  also  generally  a figure  of 
Cybcle,  drawn  by  lions.  When  the  race  was  finished, 
the  victor  ascended  the  Spiaa  by  some  steps,  and  re* 
ceived  his  prize,  which  consisted  of  money,  or  a crown, 
or  palm-branches.  It  appears  from  Cassiodonis,  that 
a palm  was  the  prize  for  athletic  contests,  (Var.  lib.  ii. 
epist.  38.)  and  lor  chariot-races,  (Var.  lib.  Ui.  cpist.  31.) 
When  the  games  were  over,  he  went  out  by  the  Purta 
Triumphalis,  which  was  at  the  curved  end  of  the  Circus. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  S/naa  is  not  sw>  near  the 
Careeret  aS  it  is  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  nor  does  it 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  Circus.  In  that  of  Cara* 
calla,  which  is  still  perfect,  the  Spiaa  is  thirty*six  feet 
nearer  to  one  side  than  it  is  to  the  other.  The  reason 
is  this : as  the  chariots  started  from  the  Carceres,  and 
W'crc  to  go  round  the  course,  leaving  the  Spina  to  the 
left.  At  the  time  they  reached  the  first  Mela  they  would 
be  nearly  all  abreast  ; it  was  therefore  more  necessary 
that  they  should  have  room  to  po.ss  each  other  at  this 
part  of  the  course,  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Consequently  the  Spina  was  not  placed  quite  in  the 
middle  | because  by  the  time  the  chariots  turned  the 
second  Meta,  some  must  have  taken  the  lead  so  dc* 
cidedly,  that  the  same  space  w'ould  not  be  required 
for  them  to  run  abreast  os  at  the  beginning. 

The  cbariot*race  was  by  no  means  the  only  amuse- 
ment which  the  Circus  afforded.  Wc  find  mention  of 
seven  others  in  ancient  authors ; processions,  gymnas- 
tics, Ludut  Troja,  chases  of  wild  beasts,  combats  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  A^oMmarAoe,  sometimes  sloge-pluys. 
Of  these  the  procession  was  the  first  amusement  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  was  either  sacred  or  mili- 
tary. Next  followed  the  chariot  and  foot  races  j after 
which  were  thegymnastic  exhibitions.  For  thcTadui 
Troja,  Virgil  may  be  consulted. 

The  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  one  of  the  roost 
popular  amusements  at  Rome.-  When  Amphitheatres 
were  introduced,  the  Circus  was  not  so  much  used  for 
this  purpose  a.s  before ; but  still  there  were  bunts  in 
the  Circus  till  a late  period. 

The  beasts  were  made  to  fight  either  aith  one 
another,  or  with  men.  The  latter  were  called  BettioTn. 

Besides  the  battles  in  which  wild  beasts  were  cn* 
gaged,  there  were  other  sanguinary  spectacles,  in 
which  gladiators  either  contendeil  In  single  combat, 
or  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  fought  with  each 
other. 

The  naval  engagements  wore  sometimes  exhibited 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  could  easily  be  filled 
with  water. 

Stage-plays  were  but  seldom  represented  in  the 
Circus.  That  they  were  so  occasionally,  we  leant 
firom  Suetonius,  who  says,  that  Augustus  had  them 
exhibited  there,  (43.) 


For  many  years  the  Senators  and  eommotf  people  sat  CIRCU9. 
together  without  any  order.  Atlilius  Sermnus  and 
L.  Scribonius,  who  were  iF.dilcs  v.  c.  558,  appointed 
particular  seats  for  the  Senators,  (Liv.  xxxiv. 

V'al.  Max.  U.  4.)  Augustus  ordered  the  Senators 
and  Knights  to  sit  separately,  (Dio.  Iv.  {)  and  ClntH’ 
dius  appointed  a particular  place  for  the  Senators, 
as  Nero  did  for  the  Knights.  Livy  also  says,  that  the 
people  had  no  nceommodotion  for  sitting  till  the  time 
of  the  Sdpios  ; but  it  appears  from  Dionysius,  that 
they  had  it  from  the  days  of  Tarquitiius.  The  Consuls, 

Pnetors,  and  all  thase  officers  who  were  entitled  to 
preside,  had  seats  over  the  middle  gate  of  the  Curr^rti, 
whence  U was  called  Janua  Magutratuum.  Some 
Magistrates  also  had  scats  near  the  first  Meta.  It 
ojipears  from  rassiodorus,  {Par.  Ep.  iv.  43,)  that 
particular  individuals  had  fixed  scats  (like  private 
boxes)  belonging  to  them,  which  in  some  cases  de- 
scend^ to  their  children.  The  eagerness  with. which 
all  ]iarties  flocked  to  the  games,  is  almost  incredible  j 
and  classical  authors  aliound  in  references  to  this 
infatuation. 

When  the  different  amusements  of  theCireus  ceased, 
it  would  not  be  easy  exactly  to  define.  There  Is  no  « 
mention  of  processions  or  naumachur  after  the  time 
of  Constantine.  We  know  that  he  forbade  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  (Cnssiodor.  Hist.  EccUs.  lib.  i.  C.D  }) 
but  the  custom  must  have  been  afterwards  revived,  as 
Honoriiis  found  it  neccs.sary  to  prohibit  the  combats 
of  gladiators  by  a special  edict,  (Ibid.  lib.  x.  c.  3.) 

This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  Vth  century. 

The  combats  of  men  and  beasts  seem  to  have  lasted 
till  Justinian’s  days : but  Proco]>ius,  speaking  of  a 
Circus  near  the  V'ntican,  (lib.  iv.  c.  1,)  mentions  it  as 
a place  then  in  disuse,  in  which  formerly  single 
combats  were  exhibited.  ’I*his  was  about  the  ye.ar 
54C.  It  is  certain,  that  such  bloody  spectacles  existed 
in  the  time  of  Thcodorlc,  about  5<x)  a.  i». ; for  we 
have  in  Cassimlorus  (Par.  Ep.  v.  43)  a letter  f^rom  that 
King  to  the  Consul  MaxIuius,  in  which  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  them,  while  he  reprobates  the 
custom  extremely.  It  Is  probable,  that  the  chariot  and 
horse  race.s  continued  much  longer  ; the  llip]>odrome 
at  Constantinople  whs  certainly  employed  for  this 
purpose  at  the  time  the  Venetians  took  it  in  1304. 

Farther  information  on  these  points  may  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Bulenger’s  Opusculnrum  »Vys* 
teuta,  in  which  he  treats  tie  ludis  Circem^us.  This 
learned  Jesuit  however,  It  is  said,  is  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  The  Abbd  d*  Aubignac  will  not  admit  that 
be  brought  knowledge  to  the  subjects  ii|K>n  which  he 
wrote,  but  rather  that  he  found  it  while  he  was  wri- 
ting. Faber  aUo  has  published  a Treatise,  entitled 
^gonisiicon’^sive  de  re  athlelkd,  4c.  at/pte  Cirreusibtut 
SpkiUgiorum  Traciatus.  But  the  researches  of  the 
Neapolitan  architect  Pirro  Ligt>rio  are  more  profound 
than  that  of  any  other  antiquary.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  his  designs  have  been  published  ) but 
among  two  and  thirty  folio  volumes  which  once 
formed,  and  perhaps  still  form,  a magnificent  portion 
of  the  Royal  library  at  Turin,  the  Circus  in  all  its  parts 
of  form  and  decoration  is  largely  described. 
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CtRCJEA.  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  DianAria, 

— order  Monog^nta.  uiUurol  order  Onagrte.  Generic  cha> 
CIRCARS.  |i|n;ter;  corolla,  petals  two  j calyx  superior,  two>le«Ted ; 
capsule  two-ccUed  j seeds  solitary. 

The  only  species  of  this  genus  known,arc  C httetiana 
and  C alpin^i,  both  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bi>t. 

ClRCARi>,  Tb*  NoaTnaax,  a long  narrow  Pro- 
vince on  the  west  siile  of  the  Hay  of  Beogal, 
bounded  by  Orlsa  on  the  north,  the  Carnatic  on  the 
south,  and  Gundw&nah  with  iluj'dcr*&b6(l  and  BdU- 
g'hat  on  the  wcsIm  The  area  of  this  Province  is  esti- 
mated at  ir.titW  s4]uarcgcogniphtcai  milcs/of  which,  in 
three-Ht'ths  only  were  supposed  to  be  productive. 
The  whole  of  the  western  boundary  is  former!  by  con- 
tinued chains  of  hills,  from  which  various  streams 
descend  lotheaca,  and  divide  this  territorv' into  five 
natural  districts  : 1.  Gmitur  or  Mortezh-&btid  ; 3. 

Elldr  i 3.  Konda-piUi  or  Mustafii-ab4d  j 4.  Kdja- 
mcndrl{  and  S. Sikab«il,  (Cicacoli;)  but.  In  1804,  it 
was  divided  into  the  five  following  Jurisdictions  or 
Colleclorships  } 1.  Gantur,  3.  MasuU-patain,  3.  Mja- 
incndrl,  4.  Viraga-jiatam,  and  5.  Ganjam. 

CUmste.  The  climate  U materially  affectefl  by  the  great  river 
Gdddveri.  To  the  north  of  it  the  jioriodical  rains 
begin  in  the  middle  of  June,  are  moderate  till  the  end 
of  August,  excessive  from  that  time  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  accompanied  by  violent  storms  to- 
wards their  close.  A north-easterly  wind  then  succeeds 
the  westerly  winds  which  bmught  the  rain,  and  a 
pleaaant,  temperate  season  continues  to  the  Vernal 
etpiinox.  From  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  the  heat  is  excessive  ; but  is  tempered  in  the 
northern  districts  by  constant  diurnal  sra-brcczes. 
To  the  south  of  the  Gud&vcrf,  southerly  winds  along 
al)orc  prcMiil  after  the  termination  of  the  rains,  and 
together  with  the  sea-breezes,  greatly  diminish  the 
heat ; the  marshes  and  stagnant  pools  over  which  they 
pass  impregnate  them  with  putrid  exhalations,  de- 
Biructive  even  to  vegelaltle  life.  From  March  to  June, 
a westerly  wind,  fidlowing  the  course  of  the  Krishna, 
then  almost  dry,  raises  the  heat,  towards  its  mouth, 
to  such  a degree  that  the  thermometer  sometimes 
stands  for  a week  at  1 10^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  is 
occasionally  as  high  as  lOH^  at  midnight.  Gloss  U 
often  cracked,  and  tables  split  by  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere, witliout  any  exposure  to  the  sun.  The 
hills,  especially  where  they  ore  woody,  are  peculiarly 
ttnhcolthy,  and  in  no  part  of  India  are  the  hill-fevers 
more  fat^  than  in  this  country. 

Soil.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  flat  and  sandy,  but  it 

rapidly  improves  towards  the  hills,  and  being  well 
watered,  pro<luces  abundant  crops;  so  much  so  that 
formerly  the  Circirs  were  considered  as  the  granary 
of  the  Corndtic  during  the  north-easterly  monsoon, 
as  Tanjore  was,  during  the  .south-westerly.  Vegetables 
for  the  tabic  arc  raised  with  difficulty  in  consequence 
of  the  sea  air;  but  a great  deal  of  sugar  and  cotton  is 
produced  ; the  woods  furnish  much  teak  (rertmia) 
and  other  timber,  and  the  shore  excellent  salt  and 
tobacco. 

Trade  and  The  islands  of  Nigdr  and  Masuli-pataro  ( Mack'hli^ 
manufac-  jtaUn)  are  celebrated  for  their  calicoes,  called  PdUm- 
part.  To  the  north  of  the  Gdddvcri,  the  manufactures 
are  not  so  fine.  Muslins  arc  woven  at  Sik&bdl,  woollen 
carpets  at  Elldr,  and  silks  at  Bcrhnm-pur,  but  not  fn 
lar^  quantities.  Ships  of  a considerable  size  arc 
built  at  Koringa  and  Norsi-pur  near  the  mouths  of  the 


GdiUveri,  and  30,000  tuns  of  small  craft  are  emptored  CIRCARS. 
in  the  coastiog-trode.  Cotton  goods  are  exporte«l  to 
Europe,  grain  to  Madras,  and  salt,  piece-gt^s,  and 
cop]>er,  by  native  traders  to  the  interior.  The  principal 
returns  arc  in  cotton  and  wheat ; raw  silk  from  Ben- 
gal. and  coarse  cloths  fW>m  Madras. 

The  principal  part  of  the  East  India  Company's 
piece-goods  is  the  produce  of  this  country.  The  far- 
mers' wives  and  daughters  spin  the  thread,  and  sell  it 
to  the  weavers,  who  are  an  idle  extravagant  set  of 
men,  und  sq\iandcr  away  their  earnings  in  gambling 
and  cock-fighting.  Much  of  the  cotton  is  of  home 
growth  ; some  is  imjmrted  from  the  Uecan.  It  is 
the  business  of  a ]iarticular  caste  to  cleanse  it. 

Piece-goods,  espocially  panjam  cloths,  are  the  chief 
article  of  trade  of  the  south,  and  grain  U the  staple 
commodity  of  the  north  CircAra.  The  former  ex- 
porting principally  to  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malabar 
coast  i the  latter  to  Bengal  and  the  Barman  Empire. 

Much  grain  however  is  sent  from  the  northern  }>an  of 
this  lYovincc  to  Madras,  consisting  of  pod(,  (rice  in 
the  husk,)  rice,  wheat,  and  other  edible  grains,  with 
much  provender,  such  os  horse -gram,  (fWr  arictmum,) 
sooegaloo,  and  many  unctuous  seeds.  Fire-wood, 
drugs,  an<l  many  other  less  important  articles  are 
also  sent  in  considcruble  quantities  to  Madras  j and  the 
ports  on  this  coast  often  serve  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
trade  between  Bengal  and  that  Presidency.  Europium 
goods,  and  the  produce  of  the  eastern  islands,  arc  im- 
porte<l  thence  j the  former  priocipuUy  for  the  use  of 
the  East  ludia  Company's  servants  esud)lished  iu  this 
Province. 

The  population  may  be  estimated  at  3,000,000,  Population 
almost  exclusively  Hindiis  of  theTelingaond  Uria,  or 
Orta  race.  In  ancient  times,  the  Gikikveri  was  the 
line  of  separation  betw*een  these  two  nations,  whence 
the  country  to  the  north  of  that  river  was  called  Orisa, 

(from  Ut-or  Ur-d^sa,  the  country  of  the  Urias,)  and 
that  to  the  south,  Tclingino.  Their  languages,  rites, 
customs,  and  characteristiral  traits  arc  quite  distinct, 
though  they  are  all  worshippers  of  Brdhtna.  The 
Urias  arc  considered  as  most  rigid  in  their  observance 
of  their  religious  institutions.  The  Priests  are 
Brdhm.'vns,  who  enjoy  their  preeminence.  The  prin- 
cipal land-holders,  of  the  RAchiwAr,  Uria,  and  Velina 
families,  consider  themselves  as  Kshattns ; the  other 
inhabitants  are  Sudras,  except  the  retail  shop-keepers, 
who  arc  I of«yai. 

The  lands  in  the  northern  Clrcdrs  arc  held  either  Tenuret. 
by  zemfn’ddn  or  /uuvl/f  tenures  ; the  first  in  the  hills, 
and  plains  at  their  foot,the  latter  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns.  The  ZemlndArs  were  su^unded  by 
military  tenants,  connected  with  them  by  tics  of  blood, 
close  to  native  powers,  who  were  ready  to  assist  them 
when  inclined  to  rebellion,  and  protected  by  an  unhealthy 
country  little  cleared  or  explored.  They  were  therefore 
in  a very  uoseUled  state  when  the  Province  was  added 
to  the  British  possessions.  They  arc  divided  into  three 
classes : 1.  the  Pehiws,  on  the  borders  of  the  Krishna,  Zcmla- 
who  are  Tk^ingttt,  driven  from  the  CamAtic  by  the 
Miisulmans  in  k.  D.  1653 ; 9.  the  Rdchutdrs,  descend- 
ants of  the  Kings  of  Orisa,  also  driven  by  Moslima 
into  the  highland  woods  on  the  western  frontier  ; and 
3dly,  the  Urias  (Wbrrwrs,)  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains to  thewest  ofSikAbdl,  who  established  themselves 
in  those  fastnesses  after  the  invasion  of  Orisa  by  the 
Mohammedans.  The  havaU  lands  were  the  demesne 
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CIRCABS.  or  bouMhokl  Uodi  of  the  Sovereign,  resumed  by  the 
~ MuBulmiui  conquerors,  and  appropriated  to  the  main* 
jf|^  teiuincG  of  their  garrisons. 

Every  village  here,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
TuwnftbiiM.  Teniusula,  ia  a separate  Township,  comprising  from  a 
hundred  to  several  thousand  acres  of  laud  ; and  each 
has  ita  proper  ofBccrs  : 

1.  The  Hutat,  or  beadsman,  who  settles  disputes^ 
regulotes  the  police,  and  collects  t)ie  revenue. 

The  Tallin,  who  collects  information  respecting 
offences,  and  escorts  travellers. 

3.  'I'bc  To'tf,  who  guards  ami  measures  the  crops. 

4.  The  Huundary'Uian,  who  keeps  an  account  of  the 
boundaries. 

5.  The  Karman,  or  accountant* 

d.  The  .SuperinteiKUntof  the  tanks  and  water  courses. 

7.  The  i^rd^ioN.  who  is  the  spiritual  director  of 
the  villagers. 

a.  The  Astniloger ; another  Brtikman,  who  an- 
nouDces  lucky  :uid  unlucky  days,  &c. 

if.  The  smith  j 10.  the  car|>enteri  11.  tbepotter; 
1‘2.  the  wa?iher  j 13.  ll>e  barber  ; 14.  the  herdsman  , 
l.>>.  the  doctor}  16.  the  dancing-girl ; 17-  the  musician ) 
and  IB.  the  poet,  'fhese  persons  are  maintained  by  a 
certain  portion  of  laud,  aud  small  perquisites  from  the 
emps : and  such  is  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  their 
ancient  usages,  that  war  and  desolation  seem  never  to 
disooUc  their  communities}  they  return  to  tbeir  old 
habitatiorts,  as  soon  os  the  storm  which  dispersed  them 
is  over,  and  the  Township  retains  its  ancient  bounda- 
ries and  local  government.^,  whoever  may  be  the 
Sovereign  to  whom  the  I'rovincc  has  been  transferred. 


TbeHindh  Princesof  Orfsaseem  to  have  maintained  CIRCARS. 
their  independence  till  the  lime  of  lbr4bm  Cutb  Sh^,  CIrTTaS 
Sultan  of  Golconciah  or  Ilnider-4b4d,  in  the  latter  part 
of  tlic  X\Tth  century.  In  16b7,  this  Province  tell  _ 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ilaidcr-abid  sovereignty  into  HUtorj. 
the  possession  of  Aurengzib,  and  was  in  17^4  trans- 
ferred from  the  Moghols  to  the  Nizimu  ‘1-mulk,  their 
Viceroy  in  the  Decan . In  175^,  bis  third  son.SaUbet 
Jang,  ceded  the  District  of  Kand4wir,  or  Gantur,  to 
the  French,  as  a remuneration  for  very  im|>ortAnt  ser- 
vices. lu  1759,  thecaptureofMasuli-palam  (Mach'hU- 
patan)  by  the  Hrilisli  forces,  enabletl  the  NizAin  to 
resume  these  territories}  and  in  1765,  Lord  Clive  ob- 
tained from  the  Moghol,  a grant  of  four  of  the  CircArs, 
or  Districts,  of  the  bdbab  of*  Hafder*A^ba«i ; viz.SikAlidl, 
Raja-mendrl,  EUiSr.  and  Komla-pilU  ; hence  the  Pro- 
vince derives  its  name  of  the  Northern  CircArs.  The 
remaining  district  of  Gantur  (KainiAwir)  then  held  in 
jdgfr  (on  feudal  tenure)  by  BantAlet  Jang,  brother  of 
the  Nizam,  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1^06,  and  after 
the  death  of  liarzAlct  in  178^.  devolved  to  the  East 
India  Company,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  17B8. 

Tlie  permanent  aclllcmcnl  of  the  territorial  revenue 
was  not  established  till  IKO^  and  1><04  } and  much 
still  remains  to  he  done  before  this  Province  can  be 
rendered  as  flourishing  aa  most  of  the  other  Erilish 
territories  in  India. 

A large  force  U requisite  to  keep  the  mountaineers 
in  check,  and  sii  battalion.^  of  native  infantry  are 
always  dis]>erscd  over  the  Province.  (Hamilton's 
UmdiiildHt  ii.  GO.) 


CIRCASSIA. 


SitTuiIoD  CIRCASSIA,  a country  in  Alia  on  the  northern 
•ml  boun-  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus,  once  extending  from  the 
•riM.  UliK'k  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  is  now  reduced  to  the 
districts  called  Great  and  Little  Kalwrdah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mnlka,  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
sens  } and  the  lauds  occupie«l  by  eight  tribes  between 
the  sources  of  the  CuliAn  and  the  former.  These  may 
be  chilled  the  bead  quarters  of  the  Circas.siana*  who  are 
a migratory  people  ( and  tufirc  or  less  dispersetl 
attwmg  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  name  hy  which 
they  arc  known  to  Europeans  was  introduced  by  tlie 
Genoese,  and  is  in  fact  a term  of  reproach  given  to 
them  by  their  TAlAr  neiglibonrs,  and  indicative  of  tbeir 
favourite  haldlft  ; for  Cherkt*  sigotties  **  Highway- 
men*’  in  the  'J  Atarian  dialects.  T^he  predatory  excur- 
sions, which  were  once  extemled  over  the  whole 
Steppe  or  plains  to  the  norlb  of  the  river  CubAn,  have 
been  much  restricted  since  the  establishment,  in  1*77, 
of  the  armed  posts,  called  the  “ the  Line  of  Caucasns  ;** 
but,  notwitbstaailing  the  encroachments  of  the  gigantic 
power  of  Russia,  the  Circa.ssians  have  never  yielded 
more  than  a nominal  submissioa  to  her,  having  hitherto 
maintained  their  independence  inviolate,  and  deviated 
very  little  from  the  manners  of  their  forefliUiera. 

Among  the  piratical  tribes  roeotioned  by  Strabo, 
(n.  R)  aa  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  we  find  the  Zygi,  who  are  called  Ztfchi  by 
Proeoptua  and  the  Modem  Greeks.  That  name  also 
bean  tome  reaemblaaoe  to  Coiodbia,  the  dcoomioatioa 


given  by  the  Byzantine  historians  to  the  country  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  CdhAn ; aud  as  the  Ossl-ts 
(another  of  the  Caucasian  trilies)  aflirm  that  the 
Circaisians  called  themselves  Kazakhs,  or  Kesekhi, 
before  the  Kabardinian  Chiefs  came  over  from  the 
Crimea,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  tl>at  this 
people  is  really  descended  from  the  Zyehi  of  the 
Ancients,  buch  was  cert.ainly  the  fwrsuasion  of  the 
Genoese  in  the  middle  ages } and  Giorgio  Intcriano 
(Ranausio,  yiaggi,  li.  1B6)  begins  his  account  of  them 
thus : f Zythi  in  Imgua  votgare  (ireea  e i^tina  roA 
chiantati,  t da  Tarlari  t Turebi  dimandati  Citrcusii,  e in 
loro  propr'u)  linguaggio  appellali  Adiga,  hibitano  dal  fiume 
della  Tana  $u  Lasia,  tuNa  ^tl  ora  maritima,  rerso  if 
Bo^oro  Cimmerio.  In  fart,  if  congeniality  in  manners 
and  habits  were  a proof  of  iilenfity  of  origin,  the 
Circassians  of  the  present  day  must  be  allowril  to  bo 
the  genuine  poctcrilyof  the  Zygi  descrilied  by  Strabo. 

The  whole  country  now  occupied  by  the  Circassians 
consists  of  vallieMi  and  ravines  scatlcreti  over  the  decli- 
vities of  Mount  Canrasus,  and  a small  |>ortion  of  more 
level  ground  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Molki^ 
Cberek,  and  Terek 

The  inhabitaots  of  these  mountains  are  as  wild  and 
uoenUivated  as  the  soil  of  their  native  vallies  ; and 
though  they  have  received  a slight  tincture  of  cirili- 
aatioa  from  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  whose 
creeds  they  successively  embraced,  they  arc  still  little 
advanced  in  arts  or  morals  beyond  the  savages  in  the 
4 T R 
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CIRCAS-  South  Sea  Wands,  or  the  Ne^oes  in  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Intcriano,  who  lived  among  them  before  their 
conversion  to  Moixammedanism,  gives  an  account  of 
their  manners  and  customs;  the  more  curious  us,  in 
his  time,  they  still  reuined  several  barbarous  usages 
■which  their  faith  in  the  Kortin  has  compelled  them  to 
abandon.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  cantc  to  pass  that 
Christianity  proved  less  effectual  in  promoting  civili- 
BAtion:  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  proximity  of  the 
Turk<,  and  the  daring  character  of  the  zealots  who 
propagated  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  among  these 
fierce  tribes,  were  more  likely  to  inipress  them  with 
awe  than  the  Greek  monks,  who  were  their  Christian 
pastors, 

(ireat  and  Little  Kabardah,  on  each  side  of  the 
Terek,  above  its  junction  with  the  Malka,  are,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  Districts  at  present  inhabited  by 
the  most  jKiwcrful  Clrca-ssian  tribes.  Those  streams 
fonu  their  northern  boundary,  8unja  and  the  Malka 
arc  their  limits  on  the  cast  and  west,  and  the  central 
heights  of  Caucasus  bound  them  on  the  smith. 
The  following  triln*®  arc  dispersed  over  the  country 
bc'tween  the  sources  of  the  Ciibiin  and  the  lilack  .Seaj 

1.  Heslcni^,  2.  Mukhosh,  3.  Abazekh,  4.  Kemurk- 
wche.  (by  the  Tiitdrs,  Temir-gdi,)  5.  Bzhcdukb, 
6.  Shapsic,  7.  Zhanl,  8.  vSkhcgnkch.  Their  history 
and  origin  arc  extremely  obscure  : according  to  their 
own  traditions  they  are  descended  from  an  Arabian 
Chief,  called  Arab^khun ; but  thU  tale  is  supported 
by  no  analogy  in  their  features  or  language ; and  os 
these  traditions  do  not  go  further  back  than  the 
XVIth  century,  while  we  know  that  the  Circassian 
Mamlukcs  wore  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the 
fourteenth,  it  is  manifest  that  they  can  deserve  no 
credit.  Another  tradition,  which  says  that  their 
country  was  once  possessed  by  Franks,  (Frcngi,)  has  a 
greater  appearance  of  prohohiiity. 

Arts,  Sciences,  or  Government,  properly  speaking, 
they  have  nonc}  not  possessing  any  written  character, 
they  can  have  no  laws  or  institutions  but  such  ns  arc 
orally  handed  down  from  father  to  son;  but,  like  all 
mountaineers  and  most  uncivilized  tribes,  they  arc 
strongly  attached  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
The  distinctions  of  tribes  and  families  are  those  of 
which  they  are  most  observant ; and  thus  a sort  of 
Aristocratical  republic  has  been  established  among 
them ; the  seniors  of  the  different  classes  sometimes 
meeting  together  to  settle  differences,  though  they  ore 
entirely  independent  of  each  other ; and  no  one  is 
ocknowledged  ns  supreme.  The  classes  into  which  the 
Circassians  are  divided  are  five  r 1.  the  Pshi  or  Pthrh, 
called  Beg  or  Ben  hy  the  Tiit^irs,  and  but 

now  Kny>s,  i.  e.  Kuler  or  Prince,  by  the  Russians  j 

2.  the  fork,  or  ancient  Nobility,  named  Us(Wn  by  the 
Tatars  and  Russians;  3.  the  new  Nobles,  or  second 
rank  of  Usdi^ns,  who  arc  the  freedmen  of  the  two 
preceding  classes;  4.  the  Freedmen  of  the  third  class; 
and,  lastly,  the  ChiiktHl,  or  Serfs,  called  Kbalopy  by 
the  Russians,  who  arc  either  labourers  or  domestic 
servants. 

fiovcm*  ITieir  Government,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  cn- 
meiju  tad  V'^^^riorchal ; each  head  of  a family  being  .supreme 
iwifcs,  over  bis  own  kindred,  and  every  Usd^n  attached  to 
the  Prince  from  whose  family  his  forefathers  received 
their /recdom.  Thus  iho  Nobility  are  hound  by  the 
tic  of  fcodal  services  to  the  Princes,  and  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  Nobles.  l*hc  cultivators  of  the  soil  arc  con- 


sidered as  the  property  of  their  masters,  but  are  not  CIKCAS- 
liable  to  be  sold ; they  are,  however,  bound  to  pay  his  SlA. 
debts,  and  make  good  any  depredations  which  he  may 
suffer.  A man  of  a superior  rank  has  a right  to  claim  what 
his  necessities  require,  from  any  one  of  the  next  inferior 
class,  but  nothing  more;  and  when  the  Usd^ns  oppress 
their  Boors,  they  are  entirely  dcscrleil.  Liberality  is 
deemed  essential  to  a Prince,  and  he  is  exjiccted  from 
time  to  time  to  make  ])resents  to  his  Nobles.  The 
memory  of  these  presents  is  preserved  in  the  families 
lx>th  of  the  receiver  and  the  giver  j and  they  must  be 
returned,  if  the  inferior  withdraws  his  allegiance  from 
the  superior.  *'  They  value  liberality,**  says  Intcrinno, 

**  and  willingly  give  away  all  they  possess,  except  their 
horses  and  their  arms.  With  respect  to  their  clothes, 
they  arc  not  merely  liberal,  but  extravagant.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that,  in  point  of  clothing,  they  are 
generally  in  a worse  condition  than  their  subjects.  As 
often  a.s  they  put  on  new  clothes  or  a new  shirt  of 
crimson  silk,  such  as  is  the  fashion  among  them  to 
wear,  their  vassals  arc  sure  to  beg  it  of  them  ; and  to 
reftise  or  give  it  unwillingly,  w’ould  bring  them  into 
great  dUgrace.  As  soon  as  ever  their  clothes  arc 
asked  for  they  pull  them  off,  and  exchange  them  for 
the  dirty  rags  of  the  man  who  has  begged  for  them; 
so  that  the  Nobles  are  seldom  so  well  accoutred  as  the 
others,  except  with  regard  to  boots,  arms,  and  horses, 
which  they  never  pve  away,  and  in  which  they  pride 
themselves  most.*'  (Ramusio,  /lajfgi,  ii.  198.) 

This  exactly  agrees  with  the  account  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  who  saw  them  more  than 
three  hundred  years  later.  **  The  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  Circassian  Princes/*  he  says,  (it.  30, 

8vo  ed.)  **  drew  our  attention  entirely  to  them.  Their 
clothes  were  ragged,  their  ncck.s  and  legs  quite  Iwurc: 

Only  a few  wore  upon  their  feet  slipjicrs  of  red 
leather.  Their  heads  were  all  shaven,  and  covered  on 
the  crown  with  small  skull-caps,  laced  with  silver. 

In  their  belts  they  had  large  pistols.  By  their  side* 
were  suspended  a sabre  and  a knife.  Ball-cartridgca 
sewed  singly,  were  ranged  in  rows  upon  their  breasts. 

The  sleeves  of  their  jackets,  being  worn  out  at  the 
elbows,  there  appeared  through  the  holes  plates  of 
silver  or  steel  armour  inlaid.  This  armour  was  worn 
next  the  skin,  covering  the  arms,  but  concealed  by 
their  clothes.  A coat  of  mail  protected  also  the 
brea-st,  and  the  rest  of  the  l>ody.  Some  of  them  wore 
ft  sort  of  iron  shirt,  made  of  twisted  mail,  or  rings  so 
closely  interwoven  nnd  so  well  luiapted  to  the  form, 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  fae*e,  was 
covercil.  Pallas,  in  his  Travels  through  the  South  of 
Russia.  (1.  401,  plate  20,)  has  represenl^  one  of  these 
Princes  on  horseback,  covered  by  this  kind  of  armour. 

A bow  and  quiver  are  fastened  hy  straps  around  tho 
hips.  Tlic  Russian  array  very  much  dreaded  those 
destructive  wca(H'»ns  j as  they  are  used  hy  skilful 
marksmen,  who.  like  riflemen,  station  themselves  in 
trees,  or  among  rocks  in  the  posses  of  the  mountains, 
to  shoot  the  officers.” 

**  Here  we  saw  some  of  the  wildest  mountainoer® 
of  Dim*asus.  all  of  whom  were  completely  arm^,  and 
all  robbers  by  ]»rnfession.  The  descriptions  given  of 
the  natives  in  the  South  Sens  do  not  represent  hnm^ 
nature  in  a more  savage  state  than  its  condition  cx^biti 
among  the  Circassians.  Instructed  from  their 
fancy  to  consider  war  and  plunder  not  only  as  ft 
necessary,  but  as  an  honourable  occupation,  they  bear 


CIRCASSIA. 


CIACAS^  in  their  countenances  the  most  striking  expressions  of 
ferocioos  valour  and  of  duplicity.  If,  while  a Circas-* 
aian  is  standing  behind  you,  a sudden  turn  of  your 
head  betrays  to  you  his  features,  his  brow  appears 
menacing,  and  he  seems  to  meditate  some  despenite 
act)  but  the  instant  be  perceives  that  he  is  observed, 
his  countenance  relaxes  into  a deceitful  smile,  and  he 
assumes  the  most  obsequious  and  submissive  attitude 
imaginable.  Their  bodies,  especially  their  legs,  feet, 
and  arms,  arc  almost  naked.  They  wear  no  shirt,  and 
only  a pair  of  coarse  ragged  drawers,  reaching  a little 
below  the  knee  ; but  upon  their  shoulders  they  carry, 
even  during  the  greatest  beat  of  summer,  a thick  and 
heavy  cloak  of  felt,  or  the  hide  of  a goat  with  the  hair 
on  the  outside,  reaching  below  the  waist  Beneath 
this  coarse  mantle  appears  a sabre,  n bow  and  quiver, 
a musket,  and  other  wea))O08.  Both  the  peasants  and 
the  Princes  shave  their  hea«Is  and  cover  them  with  the 
, skull-cap  which  was  before-mentioned,  and  which  the 
Turks  call  Fez,  {Fiis.)  Difference  of  rank,  indeed, 
seems  to  cause  little  distinction  of  dress  among  them; 
except  that  the  peasant  further  covers  his  bead  and 
shoulders  with  a large  cowl.  Beauty  of  features  and 
of  form,  for  which  the  Circassians  have  so  long  been 
celebrated,  is  certainly  prevalent  among  them.  Their 
noses  are  aquiline,  their  eyebrows  arched  and  regular, 
their  mouths  small,  their  teeth  remarkably  white,  and 
their  cars  not  so  large  nor  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  Titers,  although  from  wearing  the  head  shaven 
they  appear  to  dis^vantage,  according  to  our  Euro- 
pean notions  of  lieauty.  They  ore  well  shaped,  and 
verv  active  | being  generally  of  the  middle  size, 
aeldom  cxceetlingfivc  feet  eight  or  nine  inches.  Their 
women  arc  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  the  world; 
of  enchanting  perfection  of  features,  and  very  delicate 
complexions.  The  females  that  wc  saw  were  all  of 
them  the  accidental  captives  of  war,  who  had  been 
carried  off,  together  with  their  families  j they  were, 
however,  remarkably  handsome.  Many  of  them,  al- 
though suffering  from  ill  heath,  from  privation  of 
every  kind,  and  from  sorrow,  and  being  exhlbiteil  under 
every  possible  circumstance  of  disadvantage,  had  yet 
a very  interesting  appearance.  Their  hair  was  gene- 
rallydark,  or  light  brown,  in  some  instances  approach- 
ing to  black.  Their  eyes  had  a singular  degree  of 
animation,  which  is  very  characterislical  of  the  Circas- 
sian people  ; this,  in  some  of  the  men,  gives  to  them 
an  expression  of  ferocity.  The  finest  paintings  of  the 
best  masters,  representing  a Hector  or  a Helen,  do 
not  display  greater  beauty  than  we  beheld  even  in 
the  prison  at  Ekaterincdara,  where  wounded  Circas- 
sians, male  and  female,  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
huddled  together,  were  pining  in  grief  and  sickness.*' 
Clarke’s  TravtU,  (ii.  34,  8vo  ed.) 

Smte  of  **  petty  Princes  are  constantly  at  war  with 

Society.  other ; every  one  plunders  his  neighbour.  The 

inhabitants  of  the  plains  go  completely  armed  to  the 
labours  of  the  field.  ^l*he  crops  arc  also  guarded  by 
armed  men.  No  Circassian  poet  con  therefore  cele- 
brate the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  plough,  since 
with  them  it  is  awTirlike  employment."  (il.  43.) 

“ The  women  of  the  Circassians,"  says  M.  de  Klap- 
roth, (I.  577>)  " are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Caucasus ; but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  universal  belief  that  the  Turkish  seraglios  are 
exclusively  peopled  by  them,  is  entirely  groundless ; 
for  the  Circassians  very  rarely  sell  any  slaves  to  the 


Turks,  except  prisoners  carried  off  in  thrir  predatory  CIRCAS- 
warfiire.  The  greater  number  of  beautiful  women  SIA. 
carried  into  Turkey  arc  natives  of  Imei^ti  and  Min- 
grelia  j but  scarcely  any,  except  imUe  slaves,  are  sold 
by  the  Circassians.' 

In  such  a state  of  society,  one  of  the  most  im-  Horaeaua- 
portant  accomplishments  which  can  bo  acquired,  is  skip, 
skill  in  horsemanship  j and  so  much  attention  do  the 
Circassians  pay  to  this  art,  that  they  surpass  the 
Cossaks,  who  generally  acknowledge  their  inability  to 
overtake  these  mountatneens  iu  a pursuit.  Their  horses 
always  run  loose,  and  ore  never  kept  in  the  stable. 

They  arc  of  a middle  size,  and  brown  or  grey.  The 
best  breed,  called  Shalokh,  is  branded  on  the  hind 
quorters,  and  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  family  of 
'rahsult&n,  which  now  possesses  about  200  of  them. 

One  of  their  foals  is  valued  as  high  os  a slave.  \’ery 
fine  horses  are  not  common  among  the  Circassians ; 
and  such  will  sell  for  Ux)  silver  rubles,  while  ordinary 
ones  fetch  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five. 

There  is  a considerable  similarity  between  sonic  of  Custooks 
the  customs  of  this  people  and  those  of  the  Bedwin 
Arabs  I for  among  both  when  a stranger  has 
confided  himself  to  their  protection,  he  is  considered 
as  a Micred  trust,  even  by  the  very  man  who  would 
not  scruple  to  seize  him,  and  sell  him  os  a slave  the 
rooincnt  his  honour  was  no  longer  pledged  for  bis 
preservation.  Should  the  enemy  threaten  to  carry  tho 
stranger  off  while  he  is  under  the  protection  of  a 
Circassian,  the  wife  of  his  host  gives  him  sonic  milk 
from  her  breast ; and  as  he  immediately  becomes  her 
adopted  son,  all  his  new  brethren  are  bouud  to  defend 
him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  must  revenge  his 
blood  if  it  be  shed.  This  custom,  which  is  so  like 
(Imt  of  the  Arabs,  prcvtuls  throughout  Caucasus,  and 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  interminable  feuds  in  which 
these  mountaineers  are  constantly  embroiled.  (Klap- 
roth, i.  57^.) 

M.  dc  Klaproth,  whose  account  of  this  people  is  the  Miners 
best  which  1^  yet  been  published,  observes,  (Reise  in 
der  Kaukatuz,  i.  556,)  that  among  them  age  receives 
the  highest  respect ; and  wheu  any  affairs  are  to  be 
arranged,  the  oldest  Princes,  Usd^fns,  and  wealthy 
Boors  meet  together  and  settle  the  business ; but 
their  debates  arc  always  extremely  noisy  and  prolix. 

No  jicoplo  carry  their  pride  of  birth  so  far  as  the 
Circassians;  and  no  instance  of  a marriage  bclw'cen 
persons  of  different  rank  ever  occurs.  A Prince 
always  takes  the  daughter  of  a Prince  for  his  wife; 
and  children  born  out  of  wedlock  con  Inherit  neither 
the  rank  nor  property  of  their  father,  unless  they  marry 
a lawfully  born  Princess,  in  which  ease  they  become 
Usddns  of  the  second  class.  The  price  given  for  the 
daughter  of  a Prince  is  as  high  aa  2(XK)  silver  rubles. 

TTie  birth  of  a child  is  celebrated  by  the  Princes  with 
great  festivities;  and  if  it  be  a boy  it  is  consigned  on 
the  third  day  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  Usdens,  who 
generally  vie  with  each  other  for  that  honour.  The 
child  is  then  provided  with  a nurse,  who  gives  him  a 
name,  and  the  father  never  sees  him  again  till  the  day 
of  his  marriage.  Hence  arises  a very  great  indif- 
ference between  tJic  nearest  relations  ; and  a Prince 
will  redden  with  anger  at  any  one  who  inquires  after 
his  wife  and  family,  and  turn  his  bock  U|>on  him  with- 
out deigning  to  give  any  answer.  (1.  575.)  The  sons 
of  the  Usdena  remain  with  (heir  parents  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  are  then  conimiUed  to 
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CIRCAS*  the  cere  of  a preceptor,  who  ia  not  nsniilly  of  the 
same  rank,  and  never  receirc*  anj  retnuneration  from 
the  parents,  either  for  his  trouble  or  the  support  of  the 
child } but  has  a ri^bt  to  the  best  portion  of  his  pupil’s 
booty  iu  thdr  predatory  excursions.  (575  ) The 
^artlian  provides  a wife  for  his  ward  ^ and,  io  con- 
junction with  the  other  UstUns,  pays  the  Kahrin,  or 
price  of  the  bride,  in  muskets,  sabres,  horses,  cattle, 
and  »hoep)  and  bis  father  sometintes  makes  a present 
of  a few  scr^  to  his  new  son>in-law.  (i.  573.)  When 
n woman  has  shown  no  inclination  for  any  one  else,  or 
has  bad  no  other  suitor,  she  must  be  carried  off  by 
8te;(\th } but  when  there  are  more  lovers  than  one, 
they  usually  6ght  for  her  themselves,  or  their  friends 
do  it  for  them,  and  the  Imly  becomes  the  jirize  of  the 
survivor.  The  women  arc  most  commonly  married 
between  the  a^s  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  one 
who  is  above  seventeen  seldom  finds  a husband, 
(i.  575.)  A married  man  mnnot  visit  his  wife  pub- 
licly in  the  daytime,  without  being  guilty  of  a breach 
of  decorum.  (574.) 

The  Circaiisians,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  nominally  Christians  of  the  Greek  C'harcb, 
hut  are  now  nominally  Musulmans  {Buturm4n,  as 
they  pronounce  the  word  :)  in  consequence  of  the 
zeal  and  p<ilicy  of  the  Turks  ; and  they  are  better 
MosUms  now  than  they  were  Christians  in  the  tlnte  of 
Jmerinno.  'DU  after  the  peace  of  CainArjC  in  1774, 
they  hail  neither  Mosques  nor  imdms,  never  rircum- 
cis^  their  children,  nor  did  any  thing  which  proved 
them  to  be  Mimilmans,  except  abstaining  from  pork 
and  wine.  Rut  Is-hac  Efcndi,  who  was  employed  by 
the  Court  of  ('onst.xntinople,  to  cot»flnn  them  in  the 
hiith,  and  in  their  hatred  of  tlie  Hussiaas,  succeeded 
in  weaning  them  from  many  Pagan  customs,  and  ac- 
matoming  them  to  pay  a greater  respect  to  the  laws 
of  the  Kor4n.  (569  ) Their  Mullks  or  Priests  arc 
usually  frcetlmen  who  have  learned  n little  reading 
and  writing  from  the  T&tArs  of  Tsdmsertin  or  Endeti, 
and  who,  on  their  return  home,  assume  the  title  of 
EfcmH.  The  children  of  the  Princes  arc  circumcised, 
when  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  and  a horse  is  the 
MuHVs  fee  for  performing  the  rite.  (575.)  Their 
marriages  are  cclehrateil  accortling  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan rites.  Adultery  is  puni-hed  by  the  dis- 
grace, sale,  or  death  of  the  adulteress ; and  the 
^ultcrer  schlom  esenjies  the  vengeance  of  the  husband 
or  his  adherents.  Divorce  is  cither  permanent,  a.s 
among  other  Mohammedans,  or  temporary ; but,  in 
this  case,  if  the  husband  docs  not  receive  his  wife 
again  within  two  years,  her  friends  may  comjtel  him 
to  grant  her  a permanent  tHvorce.  (574.) 

Their  dead  are  buried  with  their  face*  tnwaitU 
Mecca.  The  Mullh  ustially  rcatls  some  pxssages  of 
the  Korin  at  the  funeral,  and  is  rewarded  for  bis 
trouble  with  the  best  horse  of  the  deceased.  The 
most  valuable  effects  used  formerly  to  be  interred 
with  the  body  of  a Chief,  but  now  they  are  only 
buried  in  their  ortUnary  clothes.  Black  is  w'orn  aa 
mourning  for  twelve  months ; but  their  relations  do 
not  mourn  for  such  as  are  slain  in  battle  with  the 


Russiana,  because  they  are  persuaded  that  their  souU  CIRC  AS - 
go  directly  into  Paradise.  According  to  the  present 
custom  of  the  Circassians,  a theft,  if  committed  on  ^^***~V 
the  property  of  a Prince,  is  punished  by  a fine  of  u 
slave  and  nine  times  the  value  of  the  tiling  stolen  ^ 
thus  nine  horses  and  a serf  is  the  restitution  required 
for  one  which  has  been  purloined  ; bat  if  the  person 
robbed  be  au  Usden,  the  thing  stolen  must  be  restored 
together  with  thirty  oxen.  (576.)  The  houses  of  the  Hooscs. 
Circassians  are  mode  of  platted  osiers,  plastered  on 
both  sides,  and  thatched  with  straw.  Forty  or  fifty 
of  these  huts  placed  in  a circle  form  one  of  their 
Kw&j^  or  villages,  and  at  night  serve  as  a rampart  fur 
the  cattle  and  uoarmed  people.  Great  cleanliness 
prevails  in  their  dwelliugs,  dress,  and  cookery.  (6HO.) 

The  Circassians  arc  not  less  hardy  than  enterprising, 
and  on  their  plundering  excursions  their  saddle  serves 
them  for  a fnllow,  their  saddle-cloth  for  a bed,  and 
their  felt  cloA  for  a covering.  In  bad  weather  they 
set  up  a few  iKxighs  over  which  they  throw  their  felt 
cloak,  and  make  a tent  that  keeps  them  warm  and 
dry.  Except  when  un  their  predatory  cxpetlitions, 
hunting  and  roving  through  their  hills  and  forests  are 
the  ordinary  pastimes  of  Usdens  and  Princes.  (57 1 .) 

Their  chiei  pride  consists  in  their  arms  and  horses,  on 
which  they  often  s]>end  large  sums  of  money.  The 
value  of  a complete  suit  of  armour  sometimes  amounts  Armour, 
to  'jOOO  silver  rubles.  Much  time  Is  spent  in  keeping 
their  armour  bright;  and  a jicrson  of  rank  seldom 
goes  abroail  without  1>eing  equip|»ed  for  action.  (579.) 
Agriculture  has  of  course  made  little  progress,  and  the 
tnillet  (PaiiicMm  mihatvum)  and  s|>elt  (Trtlicuia  ^Ua) 
are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  which  they  sow.  To  the 
rearing  of  bees,  however,  they  pay  great  attention) 
and  some  individuals  arc  said  to  ^vossess  3UO  hives. 

Any  attempt  tu  estimate  the  number  of  the  Circas-  NnmlMYof 
sians  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  Pallas  sup-  Clrc»»«ian» 
poses  the  number  of  Vsdens  ca{»id>ie  of  bearing  arms  '“wrcrtaui. 
to  be  4501'),  and  that  i>f  their  vir  .ils  almut  10,000) 
but  their  nutnbers  have  been  grt  ly  thinned  by  in- 
testine broils  and  the  desolations  i>  he  jdague,  since 
the  time  at  which  be  wrote. 

Their  language  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
other,  (Von  Klaproth,  i.  577,  id.  ‘WH,)  except  that  of 
the  Ostiaks  and  V^oguls,  of  whom  the  Hunns  were 
probably,  in  very  ancient  times,  a branch.  It  is  spoken 
in  its  greatest  purity  by  the  Kabanlinians  and  thetril>e 
of  Besleni  and  it  abounds  in  his.ving  and  clicking, 
dental  and  guttural  consonants,  which  render  the  pro- 
nunctatioD  of  it  almost  uimttainable  by  a fureigner. 

Further  infornmtiun  respecting  Circassia  may  be 
obtained  from  Ihillos's  Travel*  thrvHgh  tlte  Soatfirrn 
pTovinet*  of  the  Ruuian  Emfdref  but  bis  work  must 
be  read  with  caution,  as  the  Lesgis,  and  many  other 
tribes,  which  he  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Circas- 
sian.s,  are  entirely  distinct  from  them  in  language, 
haliits,  position,  and  origin;  Ur.  Clarkes  TraoeU  in 
Runut;  Klaproth’s  TrovtU  in  Caucams  and  Georgia; 

Von  Engelhardl  and  Parrot’s  Rei»e  in  die  Krym  and  der 
KaukasuMf  Berlin,  1815,  i.  107—174. 
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CIRCLE. 


CmCLB^r. 

Ci"rclk,  n. 

Ct^RCLBD,  iufy- 

Ci'rci.bk, 

Ci'kclst, 

Cl^RCLIN'O^  adj. 

Ci'rcci.®, 

Cr'itCULATS, 

Cibcula'tion, 

ClBCirLA'T0B10V6. 

Ci'rCULATOBTj 

C/rc(ilab, 

ClBClTLA^BITT, 

Cl^BCULAXLY, 

Cl'sCULABY, 

Cl^UCUUKK, 

Cl^BCULtNOt. 


Lat.  cirevlut ; Gr.  trvxX^f  ; 
Lat.  tircus;  Or  Afprov.  Of  ua- 
certain  origin.  To  dreUt  U 
To  go  round,  to  surround,  to 
enclose,  to  enoom{)BM ; to  moTe 
round  or  about,  so  at  to  return 
^to  the  point  from  oliich  motion 
commeuced.  And  thus 

To  circulate,  $c.  a rumour,  a 
report,  is  to  carry  U round  or 
nlmut,  to  spread  it  around  or 
about,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 


>VTiote  iMsda  forfroiren  with  pine,  einUd  a\my 
WiUt  misty  dotulM  Iwmtea  wiUi  wind  and  slorme. 

Jiiirrty.  .Kmcu,  Imok  ir. 


n»e  cereUt  of  hi«  erSn  ia  hi#  brd 
Tbty  glowedea  betwlxco  yi’lwe  and  red. 

Ckmuctr.  7^  Kmijfhtfs  Tate,  ▼.  2133* 


■ - ■ ' I *nM!iv  ns  he  depte, 

And  cflc  with  water,  wkiclie  the  kepte, 

She  nuule  a eircU  about  b%*m  ihiiea. 

Awl  eftc  with  fire  of  sulfAer  twin. 

(rM-rr.  Cam/,  book  r.  fol.  IM. 

WHerrforo  In  as  moehe  as  la  an  oratnnr  U mpilred  to  be  a 
beofe  of  all  maBBcr  of  lemynge,  whk-he  of  some  ii  called  tbo 
worlde  of  aciencr.  of  other  the  tirek  of  doctrine,  wtdche  Is  in  oim 
word#  of  Greehe  ENCVCIXlPEDIA  t therefore  at  ibU  dayc,  may 
be  founden  bat  a rery  fewe  oratuura. 

Sir  Thames  Etyai,  Gavemevr,  fol.  46. 

Thai,  like  Medea,  sate  the  Ib  her  cell, 

\Vhkh  the  had  rireUit  with  her  potent  chanDes, 

From  thence  all  hiwl'niBce  eleariy  to  expel. 

t^mytan.  The  Bnran’s  H'art,  book  iU. 


When  Hilni)  on  a (tends  rising  hill 

^\*bcre  all  bis  flock  be  round  mi|rht  feeding  riew) 

Kta  down,  and,  eirttri  with  a lovely  crew 

Of  nymphs  awl  sbepberd*boys,  thut  'gan  his  tong  reoeir. 

/*.  rietekef.  The  PtifT*t(  htaiui,  can.  2. 


Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tell,  yc  tons  of  light, 

Angrla,  for  yv  behtdd  him,  a^  with  tongt 
And  choral  trmpikonini,  day  witliout  night, 

CIrc/e  his  throne  rrinicia^. 

Utltam,  Parnate  Lott,  book  7, 1.  163. 
Lo!  there  th^nnlliankfiil  swallow  takes  her  rett. 

And  fills  the  tuDnell  with  her  eirtttd  neat. 

Hall.  Satire,  2. 

Nor  to  begin.  R*  did  that  Hrtler  late, 

1 ting  a noble  warre  and  l*riam’s  fate. 

W^at  doth  this  pmmber  such  gaping  worth 

Afford  * Ben  Jontom,  Haraer,  etrt  of  Paetrie. 

**  Royally  clad.’*  qnoth  be,  “ in  cloth  of  gold, 

As  meetnt  may  beaceme  a oohie  mayd  . 

Her  falre  lockea  in  rich  eirtlet  be  enrold, 

A fayrer  wight  did  nencr  Sunne  behaUk” 

Spenser.  Eaerie  Queent,  book  Ui.  can.  S.  St.  5. 


<^r  God,  when  hearra  and  earth  he  did  rreate. 

Farm’d  mao,  wbo  should  of  both  participate  j 
If  our  Uvea’  motions  thelra  mutt  imitate, 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  etmiale. 

Denham,  7%e  Progress  of  Li 

Son,  start,  and  all  on  earth  it  hnirieth 
To  each  point  of  itself  so  far  « 't  ctreiOeth, 

And  where  it  ligbteth  on  ads-anlages. 

Its  eirenUagt  grow  seiuilile. 

A/sre.  On  the  Soni,  2.  book  lU.  can.  1 . st.  18  and  19. 

Her  rirtnea  do,  as  to  their  proper  sphere, 

Return  to  dwell  wHk  you,  ot  whom  they  were  t 

As  perfect  motiims  are  ail  ci/twtmrt 

So  they  to  you,  their  sea,  whence  less  strrames  are. 

Dwnne.  To  the  Lady  Bei(/'ord. 

And  he  that  challenged  (he  boldest  hand  unto  the  picture  of  an 
echo,  mast  laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  only  in  the  description  of 
invisibility,  but  cimunacriplioit  of  ubiquity,  and  frtdiiug  under 
lints  tncompfchcnsible  drevJanty. 

Hit  jyUmas  Brottn,  book  r.  ch.  ul. 

The  Darien  trophy  is  nineteen  stones,  nrmtarfy  disponed,  and 
In  the  middle,  one  roach  exceeding  the  rest  in  gi\*atiiras. 

Draylon.  Pt^-otiiom.  «/Soag  1. 

TVbich  rule  must  serre  for  the  Iwlter  rnderstandiog  of  that 
which  Damascene  hath  toaching  crosse  and  divtt/arie  sperrfaes, 
wherein  there  are  attributml  to  God  ewh  things  as  belong  to 
naobood,  and  to  man  such  as  properly  concernc  the  Dritieof 
Christ  Jeans,  the  cause  wberrof  is  tbe  aumcifttinn  of  natures  m 
OM  subject.  fioahrr,  Arr/ena<riraf  Poitly,  book  r. 

' ' ' Varnish'd  with  tbe  ray 

Of  that  clear  light,  with  motion  cimHne, 

Let  tarn  aboat  and  stir  op  sounds  divine, 

That  sweetly  may  nffret  th'  attentive  care. 

Jdurt.  On  the  Soul,  Poem  3.  brok  UL  can.  2.  tt.  3 

About  my  nedte  a cfmdrf,  like  the  ryebe  rabye. 

Skelton,  Spenke  Prrrot, 

the  grleaons  eomplayntes  of  our  liege  subiecu  eonrcmiiur 
trafllquca,  as  it  were  cirrw/eivwc  too  awl  fro  both  onr  dominions 
we  have  often  hecae  odoertised  that  In  rrguxl  of  diuers  Luiuricn 
and  damages,  Ac. 

Hakluyt.  Voyages,  tfe.  Henry  JV.  Pruss.  Amh.  vol.  1.  fol.  159. 

There  Is  no  place  of  public  resort,  wherein  1 do  not  often  make 
my  appearance  j ■ometimes  I am  seen  tlLrusting  my  head  info  a 
roaod  of  politirisns  at  Wills’,  and  listentag  with  great  atteniion 
to  Ike  narralives  that  are  made  in  those  Rule  cirtulmr  audiences, 

Spettater,  No.  ] . 

Wc  may  also  with  S.  Irenwu  obaerTe  that  Jesus  in  performing 
bis  cares,  and  other  miraculous  works,  did  orrer  use  any  profamr, 
siliv,  phantaxtirk  ermroroirs;  any  such  unarrountsble  metbods 
CM-  iastruntenla.  os  magicians,  diviners,  rtrreforeneiu  Jnglen,  and 
Sttcb  emuoaries  of  Ike  Devil,  or  adf-seckiog  impostniirs  are  wont 
to  use.  Burrov.  Sermon,  20.  vol.  IL 

They  wear  but  few  cloaUuj  lUcir  beads  arc  circMwith  a short 
torbao,  fringed  or  laced  at  both  ends;  it  goes  once  abnai  the 
head,  and  is  tied  in  a knot,  tltc  laced  codn  banging  down. 

Dampite.  Voyages,  .tma,  \SSC. 

Derides,  whatever  bnltle#  may  co<t,  tbe  rcsoartrs  of  okcn  are 
ao  (Treat  in  Germany,  tlut  they  cau  never  fait  whilst  Spain  and 
HnUand  can  furnish  the  money,  or  the  several  cfrrfra  of  the 
empire  continue  animated  in  i)w  quarrel. 

3i>  fVtUiam  Temple.  Leitcn, 


ruing. 


Fairest  of  stam,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

If  better  thon  belong  nut  to  the  dawn. 

Sore  pledge  of  day,  that  cruwnsi  the  smiling  mom 
With  iby  bright  Hrelet,  praise  hbn  la  tby  spberc 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  honr  of  prime. 

Miton.  Paradise  l.«si,  book  r.  1.  169. 

■ II.  And  1 had  slaughter'd  then 

71i«  two  Toong  hoyea,  Melinnea,  if  tbeir  world  citeling  alre, 
(Ortnt  Neptuae)  hod  not  soft  their  lives. 

C^jNM*.  Homer,  Iliad,  book  xi.  fol.  156. 


So,  U'bere  our  wide  Nnmidian  wastes  extend. 

Sudden  tb*  Impetuous  hurricanes  dracend. 

Wheel  tfaroofh  tbe  air,  in  eirefing  eddies  play. 

Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 

ridduuu.  Cato,  artii.  sc.  1. 

The  lungs  of  vipers,  and  other  creatures  (whose  hearts  and 
whose  blood,  even  wliilst  it  drculatrs.  we  hare  alwa)-#  fouad,  as 
to  senae,  aclnsUy  cold)  may  give  us  ju*t  occuiua  to  enquire  a 
little  more  warily,  whether  tbe  great  nse  of  respiration  be  to  coot 
Ur  heart.  Boyle,  yaiural  Pkilota^,  part  U.  esa.  1, 
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CIRCLE.  perlmpi  voold  do  well  rnoafrli,  if  oor  laonef  A&d 

_ ’ ir»d«  were  to  aremimi^  oftly  kaK>t)ffiil  oursclw*,  and  we  b^'  DO 

rTBrrrrr  commerce  witla  Uic  rret  of  tlie  world,  arid  needed  U not. 

/Vr/Aff  CmiuiJeratiaiu. 

Others  argnctl  for  It ; ilmt  tlie  credit  it  would  bare  must  In> 
crease  trade  and  the  riremtttfiM  of  money,  at  least  in  bank  notes. 
lUrmfU.  Ovn  I'fmut.  WiUiasn  and  Mmr^,  Amuo,  t6i<3. 

As  the  cnrwd  that  {rathcred  round  them  was  erery  moment  in- 
creasing. he  [Mr.  Itanks]  marked  out  a cirek  In  tbe  gmss,  and 
they  rani^'d  tUenacIves  on  the  nuUide  of  It  to  Uie  number  of 
•creral  hundreds  with  great  quletncM  and  decorum. 

C«oA.  ypfagt,  book  i.  eh.  xi.  Vo).  I. 

It  U In  the  nature  of  thion.  that  they,  who  are  in  the  centre  of 
a cire^,  should  ap|iear  directly  opposed  to  ifause,  who  view  them 
from  any  part  of  the  circumfirrcDce. 

JJttrke.  ,-tppfal  fnm  ikt  AVw  /»  thf  Otd 

For  when  thy  folding  star  arising  sltows 
His  paly  i.ircUtf  at  bis  warning  lump 
'fhe  fragrant  hours,  and  elre*. 

Who  slept  in  buds  tbe  day. 

And  many  a nymph,  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  tbe  freshening  dew,  and,  lorcUer  still, 

The  pensire  pleasures  sweet, 

Frcparc  thy  shadowy  car. 

CoUifU.  Otir  OH  Ev^airng. 

Tbe  inUitudoD  of  Utis  aoeiety  appears  to  he  of  a charitable, 
and  so  far  of  a laudnidc,  nature : it  was  iiiicaded  for  the  ctrev* 
Ution.  at  tlw  expence  of  the  inerobcrs,  of  many  books,  which  few 
others  would  be  at  llie  cKpeore  of  buying,  and  which  might  lie  oo 
the  hand*  of  tbe  booksellers,  to  the  great  loss  of  an  useful  body 
of  men.  Mletlier  the  books  so  eharltabiy  tirtmkittd,  were  ever 
as  cliariubly  read,  is  more  than  I know. 

Jk/rMe.  HfJterfiPiu  s»  /Ac  /kr^itUmn  ia  Frame*. 

As  every  one  U plcaiwd  with  the  imagining  that  he  knows 
something  not  yet  commonly  divulged,  secret  history  easily  gains 
CTt^ii ; but  it  is  for  the  roost  part  l«iieved  only  while  it  eirrmtaifa 
in  whispers ; and  when  once  it  Is  openly  told,  is  openlv  ronfated. 

,fi,Aju«tt.  TAe  Hambler,  So.  144. 

Tliey  may  want  addrem  to  watch  the  hints,  which  converaatioo 
offers  for  the  display  of  llwlr  partiruLor  attainments,  or  they  may 
be  so  mtieh  unfiimistied  with  matter  on  common  subjecu.thaC 
discourse  not  professedly  literary  glides  over  them  a*  beteroge- 
neous  bodies,  without  admittiag  their  conceptions  to  mix  in 
csrew4«lieu.  /d.  It.  No.  14. 


Borde's  tirmUtarf  perrrrltiatioiui.  In  the  rpiality  of  a quack- 
doctor,  might  hare  fumubed  more  ample  raateruds  Ibr  an  EogUsh 
topography. 

WartoH,  Iliiipry  af  EagUth  Paetry^  VoL  Ul.  p.  76. 


crRCUIT.u. 

C/acuit,  n. 
Cikcuitr'km, 
Cibcci'tios, 
Circui'tocs, 

ClACCI  TOVSkY. 


-t  Lat.  ciroiifHJ,  circumilut,  from 
rtrcMin.and  iius,  past  partlclplt:  of 
ir0}  to  go  around,  to  move  round 
*or  about. 

Circ»i/owj  is  opposed  to—direct, 
J straight. 


Hr  Uirn  vyaj-ted  and  dreued  his  lande  I mlnistryng  iustyces 
to  all  persoDCs.  Fahyam,  vol.  i.  eh.  xxxir. 

Tlie  fyre  that  hrenneth  in  mount  Elhna,  doth  not  so  gret 
damage  to  them  that  dwcU  in  ScicUc,  as  one  yl  woman  dooelh 
in  tlte  rt>c*i/e  of  Rome.  C«Wm  Bait,  p.  Iv.  5. 

Vf  we  auffre  to  be  assAvIcd.  it  i»  of  irouth  this  ton’oe  Is  gretc 
in  cyrrmte  aod  of  small  dc^nce,  it  wyt  be  luurde  for  vs  to  alteude 
to  euery  place.  ^rousarr.  Crengefe,  ch.  lit.  vo!>  ii. 

Sio  the  eiremit  or  compasse  of  Ireland  it  IWO  miles,  which  Is 
200  lesa«  than  Cwsar  doth  reckon  or  accompL 

Siam.  A Dt$trlptioa  af  England,  Iff.  fol.  7. 


^Vhether  the  thieree  condemned  by  any  cirtmltt  eormpted  CIRCUIT, 
hare  done  more  rlllaaies  than  their  judge.  _ 

muttUttk.  Afaanerj  (J6&4,)  ful.£13.  CIRCUM- 

AMBlfUsT 

But  your  eireuii  will  at  least  procure  yon  one  of  the  greatest 
of  temporal  blea«iogs,  health.  M1»at  an  adrantageous  rirciim-  v " 
stADTc  is  it,  for  one  that  loves  rambling  so  well,  to  be  a grave  and 
reputable  rambler  ? \\T»ile  (like  your  fellow  WecHfrrrr,  tbe  sun) 
you  tra«*el  the  round  of  the  earth,  and  behold  all  the  iniquities 
under  tbe  heavens  I Popt.  To  Mr.  ••  • . (UmihtCirtmi.) 

Upon  this,  tbe  chief  began  to  roiitter  soioe'.bing  which  I sup- 
posed WAS  a prayer;  a«tl  ibe  two  men,  who  carried  the  |dga, 
continued  to  walk  round  me  all  the  time,  making  at  least  a duxen 
rfrcvfri  before  tbe  other  had  finished  his  oratioo. 

CooA.  ypyagtt  book  ill.  ch.  xi.  vol.  ri. 

Citizens  are  la  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  fed,  and  they  rontribule  little  or  nothing,  except 
in  an  infinitely  eirrmxtoma  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance. 

tiarkt.  TkaagkU  mad  DtiaiU  M Scitrdiy. 

^ith  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  ruling  party  tlicre,  I do  not 
think  it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely  to  be  oo  except  hy  fear ; or 
that  it  Is  likely  to  be  misled,  unless  indirectly  and  cimitamtiy^ 

Id,  Tkaagkit  oa  Frtatk  yfffeirg. 

CiBCtriTS,  divUioDS  of  the  Kingdom  appointed  for 
the  Judges  to  go  twice  in  the  cour.ac  of  a year,  for 
administering  Justice  in  the  several  Counties.  These 
Circuits  are  made  in  the  respective  vucations  after 
Uilory  and  Triuity  Terms. 

The  attention  of  the  Crown  having  been  drawn 
to  the  crowded  stale  of  the  Gaols  about  the  Metro- 
polis, and  on  anxious  wish  having  been  entertained 
to  bring  Priaoncra  to  a speedy  Trial,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  innocent  from  undergoing  any  protracted 
imprisonment,  u Commission  office  and  7(CTi»Mer,  and 
General  Gaol  Delivery  was  issued  in  18^2  for  the  Home 
Circuit ; the  Judges  going  the  Assize  about  Christmas. 

ITjc  effects  produced  were  of  so  benehcial  a nature, 
that  it  is  now  understood  it  will  become  a permanent 
measure. 

T*he  Counties  of  England  arc  divided  into  six  Cir- 
cuits, and  the  Judges  choose  which  Circuit  they  will 
go  in  the  Terms  immediately  preceding  them,  two 
Judges  going  on  each  Circuit.  The  VV'estem  Circuit 
contains  the  Counties  of  Southampton,  IVilts,  Dorset, 

Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset.  The  Midland ; North- 
ampton, Iluiland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby, 

Leicester,  and  Warwick.  The  Norfolk  ; Uucks,  IJed- 
ford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

The  Home  ; Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surry.  The  Norlhem  ; York,  Durham,  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  Wc.stmorcland,  and  I^ncashire, 

The  Oxford}  Berks,  Oxford.  Worcester,  Stafford, 

Salop,  Hereford,  Monmouth  and  Gloucester. 

ClHCl’MAGITATE,  circaw,  and  agilare,  alum,  to 
act  frequently  } from  agere,  to  drive. 

To  drive  around  w ith  frequent  and  repeated  mo- 
tion i to  «hakc,  to  whirl  around. 

But  G«J  who  <1v«lgne<l  the  heaven*  to  be  the  catise*  of  all 
changes  aod  irwtions  here  below,  hath  placed  his  angel*  in  ibelr 
booses  of  light,  and  given  to  every  one  of  hi*  appointed  officera  a 

porUon  of  Uie  fiery  mailer  to  rtrritMagf/oIr  and  roll, 

littkop  Toylar.  Sermon^  3.  p.  1 •• 


If  there  be  no  mjary  that  more  exaaperatea  than  contempt, 
DOf  DO  contempt  that  more  provoket  tliaa  tlmt  which  offcixla 
ditveUy  and  immediately. (the  affrootera  therthy  procUltniogithat 
they  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  of  aofcring, ) bow  provoktog 
may  we  think  that  crime,  which  makes  God  the  aobjeet  of  oor 
derlrioa;  and  that  with  so  UtUc  ekrnaiian,  as  to  abuse  that 
word,  vhleli  he  to  solemnly  dedneed  hit  mind  by  to  otankiod. 

Bayle.  Tometdag  lAe  Styk  •/  Holy  SMyiaru 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT,  adj.  I CimmamUre,  preaent 
Ci«ci’Mi'i.BiENCT.  J fMirticiplt.,  cirmiiiam- 

biens  I from  ctrewm.  amii,  (Gr.  signifying 

around,  and  ire,  to  go. 

Going  around,  aurrounding,  encircling,  encompass. 
Ing. 
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CIRCtTM-  Wbtt  the  iastlnttoa  of  PcrUtesle  or  eiramttmUtml  ladonire 
AMBIENT  eea  effect. 


CIRCUM-4 

CISIUN. 


0»  Lfar$Umg^  hy  O,  WatU,  book  iU.  pec.  4, 

Ice  receiretb  iti  figure  aerordiag  unto  the  eurfoee  wherein  It 
COQcrctctli^  or  the  cireumaatUfitry  which  ronformeth  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Mrotpm,  book  ii.  ch.  L 


I khkll  only  iosiet  umq  tbc  excelkot  me  of  this  noble  rtrcan«i> 
mmlient  cumpsnion  of  onr  globe,  in  respect  of  two  of  Its  meteors^ 
the  wifids>  s^  tbc  clontls  sod  rain. 

t^rrkam*  PAj>ne«*7%eoA»gy)  book  L cIl  iL 
Where  should  tbe\*  fljr  > The  eimnaamkirat  besven 
Lirolv’d  them  stlU  and  every  breeae  was  biiite. 

jlrautraag.  TktArt  of  Prt*rrvi»g  HraUk^  book  lit. 

CIRC'l/MC'Kt^,  ct/cufN,  around,  and  captum,  past 
participle  of  capere,  to  take,  to  catch. 

So  that  here  we  statute  like  sbrpe  in  n folde,  Wremneejared  sod 
cOpsiscd  betweno  04ir  enemies  and  our  doobtful  frendnt. 

Halt.  Henry  III.  fol.  57. 

CIRCIJMCI'SE,"!  Circttinridere;  rireuni,aoUririiere, 

CiBCUMci'sxa,  > to-cut  around.  Our  old  verb  ctr- 

CtnccMci^sioK.  ) ctottride  was  formed  immediately 
from  the  Latin  present ; its  successor,  circumcise,  is 
formed  from  the  {>ast  participle. 

Lo  I Foul  aelc  to  ghon,  lliat  if  ghe  hen  efrrwmeufiif  Crift  sebal 
DO  thing  profits  to  gbon.  And  1 wntneanr  estsooncs  to  eebe  insn 
that  rtrninrf£lA  luuuilf,  that  he  Is  dettonr  of  all  the  lawe  to  be 
doon.  Wittif.  Oaiaikiet,  cb.  r. 

Behold,  I Paul  say  vnto  yon,  that  yf  ve  bee  rircwsinred,  Clirystc 
shall  prof>te  you  nothynge  at  all.  I lestifie  sgayne  to  vttery 
manne  which  is  eircatneyatd  that  be  is  boaad  to  kepe  Uie  whole 
lawe.  1551. 

For  In  leans  Crist,  neither  rireameiaiotm  is  ooy  thing  worth 
anlther  prepucic,  but  the  btkoe  that  worekith  by  charita. 

WtrUf.  bmUlkUa,  cb.  v. 

For  la  Jeso  Chrystr,  neither  is  Hrewauitian  any  Uiimge  worth, 
neither  yet  vacircuiacyauin,  but  fhytht  which  by  loue  u mighty 
io  opencioD.  Bihte,  1551. 

My  name  perhaps  unong  the  cireyameia*d 
In  Dan,  in  Judao,  and  the  bord'ring  tribes 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam’d, 

>t1{b  malediction  mention’d,  and  the  blot 
Of  fislshood  moat  anconjngml  tnidoct. 

MtUon,  Smwmn  Agantstra,  1.  975. 

And  Grotius  adds,  that  this  eam<i$img  punishmeat  of  rircasi 
bocanie  a penal  law  therrnpoo  among  tba  Vtrigoths. 

Id,  Of  OiwU  Paatrr  fa  Bcetatiastieat  Vwmtea, 

Rody’d 

Impenitent,  and  left  a race  behind 
Like  to  themKlTcs,  duUnguishabte  scarce 
Pmm  Gentiles,  but  by  rirramewfoa  rain, 

And  God  with  idols  in  their  worsh!.i  joyn'd. 

Id,  Paradiot  Brgatnadf  brnk  lU.  1.  425. 

CiBCuaicisiON  signifies  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
the  prepuce  or  fore*skin  ; on  usage  of  great  antiquity, 
widely  diffused  over  Africa  and  the  East,  and  in  many 
cases  considered  as  a religious  rite. 

The  most  ancient  work  in  which  any  mention  of 
this  rite  occurs  is  the  Pentaltuch.  There  we  read 
(Gcaerif,  xvii.  10,)  that  God  was  pleased  to  enter  into 
a covenant  with  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ; oo 
the  ratification  of  which,  the  males  were  to  be  sub* 
jected  to  this  operation,  that  they  might  bear  in  their 
bodies  a perpetual  memorial  of  the  engagements  by 
which  they  were  bound.  This  and  other  passages  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  show  clearly  that  Circumcision 
was,  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore  peculiar  to  that 
nation:  so  that  when  we  learn  from  Herodotus, 
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(ii.  104,)  that  it  was  also  practiifcd  by  the  Egyptians,  CnUTM- 
Colchians,  and  Ethiopians,  we  may  reasonably  con-  CJSION. 
elude  that  it  was  introduced  into  Eg^pt  when  the 
Jews  formed  a colony  In  one  of  <he  Pnivinccs  of  that 
Kingdom.  This  custom  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
adopted  in  Egypt  more  as  conducive  to  cleanliness  than 
ns  a religious  rite  j and  to  have  been  required  from  none 
but  the  Priests  and  dealers  in  Di>  inution  (ns  Origen  in- 
forms us,  Om  Genesis,  fol.  1C,  Horn,  in  Jtrem.  fol.  159j) 
and  Herodotus  himself  was  of  opinion  that  it  had 
passed  from  Egypt  intoColcbisand  Syria,  the  only  coun* 

' tries  besides  Ethiopia,  where  he  understocHl  that  it  pre- 
vailed. (ii.  1(>4.)  It  had  existed,  he  says,  from  the 
remotest  period  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians; 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  which  of  those 
two  nations  had  borrowed  it  from  the  other ; but  as 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  1000  years  between  the 
time  of  Moses  and  Herodotus,  and  nearly  1500  be- 
tween the  institution  of  Circumcision  among  the  Jews 
and  the  age  of  the  Greek  Historian,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
should  either  have  lost  or  perverted  the  traditions  re« 
specting  its  origin,  csjicclully  when  their  antqiathy  for 
the  Jews  is  taken  into  the  account.  (Genesis,  xliii.  39.) 

It  has  been  inferred  from  some  pa5.<togcs  in  Esekiel, 

(xxxii.  19,91,39,)  that  Circumcision  was  not  usual 
among  the  Egyptians  in  the  days  of  that  l^phct ; but 
in  those  texts,  he  is  $pi  aking  of  the  warriors  and  of 
tbc  people  in  general,  who  wore,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, **  uncircumci&cd.'*  The  Phcenicians  also,  who 
pmrtl«rd  Ciremneirion  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  are 
mentioned  ns  **  uucircuixiciscd  ' in  the  some  chapter; 
may  nut  that  term,  therefore,  have  been  us<^  by 
Ezekiel  in  a metaphorical  sense,  os  synonymous  with 
**  idolater^  } llie  whole  of  the  EgypUan  people,  in- 
deed, could  not  hare  been  uncircumcised  in  his  time, 
as  be  lived  little  more  than  a century  before  Hero- 
dotus, who  speaks  of  it  os  a custom  established  among 
them  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  not  improbable  • 
that  the  Isbmaclites  communicated  this  practice  lo 
the  Homerites,  and  other  Arabian  tribes,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Troglodytie  and  other  Ethiopians,  and 
that  from  Ethiopia  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt.  This 
will  also  account  for  Its  prevalence  io  Africa,  where  it 
still  exists  among  the  K&firs  on  the  south-east,  and 
many  of  the  Ncgji'o  tribes  in  the  heart  of  that  con- 
tinent. ( Browne  s Travels.) 

The  origin  and  object  of  this  rite  are  clearly  pointed 
out  in  the  Books  of  Moses;  but  the  Jews  have  in- 
dulged their  disposition  to  allegorize  with  respect  to 
this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Mosaic  institutions. 

Various  arc  the  myslicnl  intcqirctatiuns  put  upon  it 
by  the  Rabbins  ; but  the  allegorical  sense  which  It 
conveys,  according  to  Philo,  (de  rirrumcirioirr,)  viz. 
the  necessity  of  keeping  under  restraint  (he  '*  lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul,"  is  far  more  rational,  and 
is  al.so  sanctioned  by  the  language  of  the  ^cred 
Writers  themselves.  {Deuteronomy,  x.  16,  xxx.  6 ; 

Jeremiah,  lx.  96.)  Its  use  in  hot  climates,  us  con- 
ducive to  cleanliness,  is  considerable  ; it  is  therefore 
the  less  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  retained 
by  nations  among  whom  almost  every  other  vestige 
of  their  early  fiutb  and  usages  has  been  obliterated. 

Though  rarely  omitted  by  the  Mohammedans,  it  is 
not  enjoined  on  them  as  on  act  which  is  indispcosahly 
necessary.  Converts  of  on  advanced  age,  whose  lUe 
might  be  endangered  by  the  operation,  are  not  re- 
4 V 
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CIRCUM*  quired  to  submit  to  it,  (Mourad|'cad' Ohsfon,  7a^/«yitt 
CI610N.  I’ Empire  Ottoman,  ii,  S!35.)  The  rite  is  perfurmed, 

say  their  Doctors,  in  imitation  of  the  companions  of 
the  Prophet,  for  that  holy  man  himself  was  l>om  cir- 
cumcised ! n privitc|TC  which  the  Jews  ascribe  to 
Adam.  Seth,  Enoch,  \oah,  and  half  of  the  Patriarchs. 
Those  who  have  not  received  this  indelible  mark  of 
the  purity  of  their  faith,  are  called  Aklrf,  and  are  held 
in  9on>e  decree  of  contempt  by  other  Musulmaas  ; their 
testimony  not  being  lulmissiblc  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal.  Hoys  are  ordiaarily  circumcised  when 
seven  years  old,  but  sometimes  much  later,  for  the 
tune  is  nut  Hxed.  It  is  remarktdilc  that  the  age  of 
thirteen,  which  is  not  unfrequcntly  chosen  by  the 
Arabs,  is  mentiuned  by  Origen,  {Philacaho,  cL.  S3, 
fol.  77,)  as  that  observed  by  all  the  Arabian  desceud- 
onts  of  Ismael.  The  operation  U performed  by  a 
barber-surgeon,  and  a raxor  U the  instrument  used. 
The  Iiujim  of  a neighbouring  ^fosquc  attends  to  repeat 
some  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  youngiSIusuluiana ; 
for  several  arc  generally  circumcised  together,  and 
the  day  is  kept  wilii  great  festivity  by  their  friends 
and  relations.  The  boys  are  not  only  feasted  at  home, 
but  paraded  about  the  streets  attired  in  their  6ncst 
clothes,  to  the  admiration  of  the  mob,  and  the  envy 
of  all  the  little  blackguards  they  meet : they  arc,  in 
short,  os  happy  os  sugar-plums  and  embroidery  can 
make  them,  while  yet  smarting  under  the  pain  of  the 
scalpel. 

No  peculiar  service  or  ceremony  was  appointed  in 
the  original  institution  of  this  rite,  (<jcncsu,  xvit.  10, 
11,)  or  observed  by  the  ancient  Jews,  (Genrsu,  xxxiv. 
94  i Erotlus,  xli.  4S  ; LevUkut,  xii.  3,)  even  at  the  com- 
mcoccmcni  of  our  era,  (Tu4e,  i.  59 >)  but  much  has 
in  this,  as  in  other  coses,  been  auperadded  by  their 
descendants.  The  whole  of  the  seventh  night  after 
the  child's  birth  U now  spent  in  rejoicings.  In  the 
morning  the  guests  repair  to  the  Synagogue,  where 
two  scats  with  silken  cushions  arc  placed,  one  for  the 
god-hither,  the  other  for  the  Prophet  Elijah,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  invisibly  present.  As  soon  as  all  the 
company  U assembled,  tiie  Mdhel,  or  operator,  comes 
in,  carrying  his  iastruments  on  a salver  i a few  Psalms 
are  sung,  and  the  god-iuother,  accompanied  by  a 
great  crowd,  none  of  whom  are  admitted  into  the 
iiynagogue,  brings  the  infant  to  the  door,  where  it  is 
received  by  the  god-fatber,  and  all  the  spectators  cry 
out  Bartikk  Abd,"  **  Blessed  be  his  hither  !’*  The 
nMl-Cather  then  sitting  down,  holds  the  child  on  his 
knees,  and  the  Circumciscr,  while  performing  the 
Operation,  says,  **  Blessed  art  thou  who  hast  given 
unto  us  Circumcisiou !”  The  father  of  the  child 
thanks  Goil,  and  his  friends  congratulate  him,  and 
express  their  hope  that  the  boy  will  live  long  enough 
to  enter  into  the  married  state.  The  operator  then 
dresses  the  w'ound,  and  taking  a cup  of  wine,  ])ro- 
nounces  a blessing  on  the  child,  gives  him  bis  name, 
as  directed  by  the  father,  and  adds,  (E;c4i</,  xvL  6,) 
" 1 said  tinto  thee  (when  thou  wast)  in  thy  blood, 
Live.'*  He  afterwards  moistens  the  infant’s  lips  with 
some  wine  in  which  be  has  mixed  a little  of  the  blood, 
and  the  servHce  is  concluded  by  the  198th  Psalm, 
which  is  chaunted  by  all  present.  The  god-futber 
then  returns  the  child  into  the  hands  of  the  god- 
mother, who  carries  it  back  to  its  mother,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  her  friends,  cungmtulatcs  her 
on  its  birth,  expressing  at  the  saiuc  rime  a wish  ttmt 


she  may  in  like  manner  witness  its  marriage.  Chil-  CIECL’M- 
dren  who  die  before  the  eighth  dny  are  circumcised  CISION. 
with  a reed  after  death  j and  female  children  arc  car- 
ried  to  the  Synagogue,  named,  and  received  into  the 
Jewish  community  with  similar  Psalms  and  Blessings. 

In  Arabia,  £g>'pt,  and  many  parts  of  Africa,  a sort  of 
Circumcision,  or  more  correctly  excision,  is  performed 
on  female  infants}  a description  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Sonnini's  TVarcls  in  Egypt,  (ch.  93.)  It  should 
be  obeerved  that  the  orthodox  Mobtunmedana  receive 
their  name  about  twelve  hours  after  their  birth,  long 
before  the  time  of  Circumcision.  (Mouradgvn,  ii.  994.) 

The  bhttlks,  however,  (i  e.  the  sectaries  of  All)  give  a 
new  name  on  that  occasion,  (Chardin,  Voyages,  x.  76,) 
as  is  done  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  any 
one  takes  the  vows  of  a Religious  order. 

This  o|>emtion  would  appear  at  Arst  sight,  to  Ax 
upon  the  man  who  has  sustained  ft,  an  indelible  mark 
of  (he  peculiar  customs  or  religion  of  his  forefathers  ; 
but  hnnwn  ingenuity  has  devised  methods  of  skrccn- 
ing,  if  not  of  obliterBting,  this  distinction.  The  degene- 
rate Jews  wlvo  hod  enriched  themselves  In  the  wt^thy 
cities  of  Italy  or  Asia,  were  often  desirous  of  concealing 
their  origin ; and  the  process  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  deceive  all  but  experienced  eyes,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  luedical  writers.  (Celsms  dt 
Arte  Medica,  vti.  ch.  95  ; Galenus.  de  Metkodo  MetientU, 
xiv.  cb.  16 ; and  Losstus,  dc  Ep'ispaxmate  Judakfi.) 

This  shameful  dereUetloa  of  the  Law  of  Moses  seems 
to  have  begun  under  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  (1  Mocco- 
heei,  {.  15,)  and  is  probably  allud^  to  in  one  of  St. 
l^uTs  Epistles,  (t  Corinthians,  vii.  18.) 

The  nations  among  whom  this  rite  prevailed  in 
ancient  times,  have  been  already  named,  ajid  it  may 
be  remarked  that  in  Africa  none  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north-eastern  quarter  seem  to  have  practised  it. 

Some  modcra  writers  (Morsham,  Spencer,  Michaclis, 

Bauer,  and  Borheck.)  have  supposed  that  to  be  the 
country  whence  It  originated  } and  there  it  still  main- 
tains its  ground,  even  among  the  Ab>*SBinians,  w’fao  arc 
professedly  Christians  } they  do  not,  liowercr,  con- 
sider it  os  a religious  rite.  It  |>revails.  in  all  probability, 
along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  natives  of 
which,  to  judge  from  the  imperfect  specimens  of 
their  languages  hitherto  published,  are  most,  if  not  all, 
derived  ^otn  the  same  stock.  In  .Asia,  Circumcision 
was  adopted  in  ancient  days  by  none  except  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptians  or  Jews,  and  it  is  continue<! 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  modern  times,  who  iuherited 
this  custom  from  their  forefathers.  But  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  account  for  its  existence  among  the  South  Sca 
Islanders,  and  the  natives  of  South  .America.  It  is  not 
merely  customary  among  tribes  of  the  great  Polynesian 
^mily,  W'ho  are  derived  fnim  the  same  root  os  the 
Malays,  but  also  amoug  the  Fiji  islanders,  who  appear 
to  be  a mixed  race  derived  in  part  from  the  Eiistem 
Negroes.  (^larincr's  Tonqa  Islands,  ii.  C9.)  In  South 
America  Circumcision  is  practised  not  only  by  the 
natives  near  (he  coast,  but  by  several  tribes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  by  some  of  whom  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  female  sex  j a circumstance  the  more 
remarkable,  as  that  practice  has  never  been  discovered 
iu  Asia,  from  which  ^America,  in  all  probability,  derives 
ber  population. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  this  subject  are  Hero- 
dotus. 9. 36, 37,  104  } Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  98  } Slmbo, 
xvii.  ch.  9.  sec.  5 } Origen,  contra  Celtum,  v.41  j Cyril, 
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CIRCUM-  crmtra  Julian,  x.  p.354  j Ambroie,  de  Mrahamo,  11.  4 ; 
CISION.  moderns,  besides  those  nlresdy  cited,  nre Niebuhr, 
CIRCUM-  Desertion  ds  tArabit,  p.  68  j Thevenol,  Toyoyer, 
FERENCE  p.  !>8i  Michaelis,  Mowtsr/ter  Recht,  iv.  sec.  185  ; Ludulf, 
- > gift.  Mthiop.  iii.  1 5 Park's  Tnaelt,  p.  180  j Poyo^e  au 

Bambouc,  p.  48  i Veigi,  in  mn  Marr's  Santlang  dtr 
Jteisen,  p.  ETj  Meiner's  in  romwenSnt.  Sor.  Goltiagrii, 
xlv.  p.  *07,  and  Krilitcbe  Oacbklilt  dtr  Religion,  ii. 
p.  473  { Foster's  Obeenatioas,  p.  48*  j Cook  s Last 
yotfoge,  i.  387)  ii.  161,  *33)  Oumilla,  ITutoire  de 
rorenoyuf,  i.  p.  183  j Lichtenstein's  Reisen,  i.  p.  4*5  ) 
Campbell's  .Semtd  Joaraeg,  ii.  201 ) and  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encydopadia,  ia.  463. 

CIKCUMCI'KS.VTION,  Lat.  eircumeursure ; from 
eircam,  and  eurtare,  to  run  around,  to  run  about. 

He  MUeceth  tbe  forrmentlnned  •ddrru  of  PcKriviiiious  and 
PorbiDAtas  l4k  Pope  Cotwliua}  tbe  which  w*»  bill  a factiuua  cir- 
cmmmrtaHoM  of  desperate  irretclira. 

Barrate.  Of  the  Pofx'$  Sw/ire«iacjr,  rol.  1.  fol.  252. 

CIRCUMDU'CT,  t.  ■)  Taat.  circKnwfMwre,  to  lead 

CiBCfMDc'cTioN'.  / ftround  j from  circum,  and  due- 
turn,  the  pa&t  participle  of  tiuctre. 

'I'o  lead  round  about,  to  lead  or  briii(^  astray,  to 
bring  to  nothing,  and  thus  in  the  Ciril  to  annul, 
to  cancel. 

Safst  tbov  BO,  Lacaa  ? bot  tboa  iconi'rt  to  stay 
Uader  oae  title : tbua  bast  made  tbv  way 
And  fllrbl  abnre  tbe  isle,  well  near,  by  ibis 
1a  thy  admired  Perieprsis, 

Or  univerBsl  «>c«n«»i/f.;r/i^ 

Of  all  that  read  thy  Poly-<dbloo. 

Bern  Joneam.  A Tiswa  oh  the  aVifW  »/  3f.  Draylom, 

Acts  of  jttdtcMnre  may  be  caneeUsd  aad  AemmAteiail  by  tbe 
will  aad  directsoa  of  tbe  Judge  i alw>  by  the  caiurai  of  the 
liiigaut,  before  tbe  jadge  has  pronounced  and  gim  tea- 
Unce.  AyUft.  Parergom. 

CIRCUTilFERENCE,  t7."\  Lat.  cireumferre,  to  bear 

Cincu^uPBaBNCE,  a.  Varound  ; fromcim:ia,  and 

Cmcu^MPcaaNriAia.  J ftreM,  the  present  parti* 
ciple  offerre,  to  bear. 

To  bear,  lead,  more  around,  surround,  encircle, 
encompass. 

Nur  U tbe  rlrnur  of  thU  frent  body  iochided  oncly  in  it»e1f,  or 
eirmmfiramertl  W its  rarface,  but  diiUsed  at  ladetcfialnate  dia- 
tances  through  tlie  atr,  water,  and  alt  bodies  cirtan}aorat. 

diir  7'Aamae  BrovHf  book  il.  ch.  U. 

But  If  you  fondly  pane  onr  proffer’d  offer, 

”7^s  tuit  ib«  rounder  of  your  old-fac*d  vallcf. 

Can  hide  you  from  our  mcsRenfrni  of  warre, 

Tbongb  all  the  ElegUfth,  and  their  discipline 
Were  barboar'd  in  their  rude  rircirwj/rmife. 

Skatrpyare.  Aittg  JahUg  foL  5. 


flkathaiigBduira  on  each  aide  t and  the  hat.  I percelre,  b derreaaed  CIRCCM* 
iajiiat  proportioA  to  our  head  dresses.  5>rr/ar»r,  No.  145.  FERENCS 

Whence  it  follows,  that  tbe  best  way  to  temre  ounwlrn  from  CfRCUM^ 
thus  perrertiag  what  is  obscure  in  Scripture,  U,  first  to  render  PURA« 
ourselves  lesmcd  and  stable  in  aliat  is  ]dain  ; and  fixing  that  as  KF.ATtf 
our  mt/cr,  from  wbenre  we  are  not  to  be  remorod,  we  may 
extend  our  thoughts  jutd  epUuoni  to  wbat  eirnnt)frr*Me  we  please. 

AUerkury.  SermoM,  11.  voL  lU. 

At  day-break . we  discorered  another  iilaod  to  the  northward, 
which  we  judged  to  b<  ahont  four  miles  in  rimm/ermee. 

Caoh.  Voyage,  bonk  1.  ch.  vU.  Tol.  L 

CIRCUMFLEX,  Ivat.  c ircirnyfecfcre,  to  bend  around  j 
from  dream,  and  yfexar,  the  past  participle  of  ^ec/ere, 
to  bend. 

Tbr  accents  given  to  syllahles,  should  liave  nothing  to  do  with 
their  measure,  as  short  or  long,  but  to  denote  their  tune  as  grave 
or  acute.  And  if  accented  with  a eircHmJteXg  as  both  grave  and 
acute,  like  Uk  graces  of  Bome  maaical  notes.  And  was,  no  doubt, 
tbe  singing  tone,  which  the  native  Greeks  gave  in  tbrircoramoa 
talk  to  all  such  ayllables.  And  is  the  ttemhi  why  a nrcumjttje 
moat  needs  make  a long  syllahle,  a double  uote  requtrii^  a double 
time.  Crew.  C'enns  Setara,  book  u.  ch.  vL 

It  was  bit  sword  tack'd  so  high  above  bis  wast,  and  the  efr- 
(wsptcv,  which  persoBi  of  his  prufesekm  lake  in  Ibeir  walking, 
nude  him  appear  at  a distance  wounded  nnd  falliog. 

Taller,  No.  ?, 

CIRCTT'MFLUENT,!  Lat.  circum^fucre,  to  flow 

CiRCu'vPi.L'01'S.  / around  j from  circam,  and 
Jhert,  to  flow  j predcnt  participle /uens,  flowioj^. 

Flowing,  floating,  swimming  around. 

— But  the  dignities 

TItat  dreke  a king,  tl»cra  are  enougli  beside 
In  this  cfrcwiMff«<>4M  Isle,  that  want  so  pride 
To  think  them  worthy  of. 

CJutjrmHH,  tfoater,  Odyatey,  book  1.  M.  Id, 

. . — Pnr  as  earth,  to  be  the  world 

Built  on  r<mm»g«Mijr  water?  caltnc,  in  wide 
CryslaUin  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 
W Chaos  farr  remov'd. 

hJUtoH.  Paradite  Lott,  hook  rU.  1.  270. 

Matrons  and  men,  raw  youths  and  unripe  ouids; 

A04I  mighty  heroes*  more  majestic  shade; 

And  sons  rolooib’d  before  Uicir  funmu  face. 

I'bnc  the  kiack  wares  efboundlng  Styx  embrace, 

Niiir  times  nrfumjfuent. 

Baeklaghamskire.  Virgil.  Geargie,  book  ir« 

Mcnies  ray  name:  I rale  tbe  Tapbiao  race 
Whose  bonndi  the  deep  eirearnfatHt  waves  embrncr. 

Pope,  Hoomt,  Odyttty,  book  i. 

That  chief,  rejoin’d  the  God,  his  race  dvrivea 
From  Itbaca,  and  aroodroua  woes  survivea  ; 

Laertes'  son  1 girt  with  cirrMiffiMw*  tides. 

He  sUU  calamitous  constraint  abide*. 

li.  Ih.  \took  ir. 


O forourahic  spirit,  propitious  guest, 

Well  hast  thoo  taught  the  way  ilutt  might  direct 
Our  knowledge,  and  the  scale  of  nature  set 
From  centre  to  cireumfereHce,  whereon 
In  ronterapUtion  of  created  things. 

By  steps  wr  may  wmod  to  God. 

A/iftom.  Paradite  Lott,  book  V.  1.  510, 

If  we  believe  and  see,  that  the  mind  with  ense,  with  plrasere, 
nnd  without  trouble,  disposes  and  eomiMuida  every  motioo  and 
member,  every  inusrle  aiad  nerve,  every  rcserm  a^  posture  of 
our  corporal  frame : we  may  as  well  eoncelve,  that  infinite  and 
iBcmaprebeasible  spirit,  may  as  easily  dispone  and  order  every 
nactlck  and  accident  of  thia  great  and  eiToamferemtuA  world. 

Peltkmub.  Retoke,  71. 

The  aklrt  of  yonr  CasUonable  coats  form  as  large  » efrewm- 
fertne*  as  oor  pettycoats ; as  these  are  set  out  with  whalebone , so 
are  Ihoas  with  wire,  to  tnciensc  sad  sustain  the  bunch  of  foM 


CIRCT^MFORAXEAX,  Lat.  nrcumfoTaneus  j from 
ctrenm,  ami  Jorum,  about  the/oruw  or  market  (dace. 

Going  urouuii  tbe  /or  urn  or  market  place; — any  pub- 
lic pluce;  vagrant,  wandering.  Nee  Cbablataw. 

Moreover,  certain  it  ia,  that  these  jaglcrs  and  vagrant  eimm- 
farmoemn  Uikd-leaprr*,  these  praetisrrs  of  legier  de  Mofo,  these 
players  at  passe  and  rrpasae,  with  all  the  pack  of  vagabonds, 
ribands,  and  jesters,  wlio  haunt  the  feasts  of  Cybele  and  Serapk, 
hare  greatly  diacreditod  and  brought  into  ofaloquie  tbe  profesaioa 
of  poetry.  Hullmd,  Pintmreh,  foL  1178. 

I mean  those  Arewmforameomt  wits,  whom  everr  Mtioo  calls  by 
the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat  which  H loves  best.  In  HoUaso 
4»ey  are  termpd  pickled  berrinp  i to  France,  jean  pottages ; tB 
ItalVi  maesfootea : and  in  Great  Britain,  jack  paddioga- 
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CIRCUM'  ClUrUMTU'SE,'^  Lftt.  OTenm/Hfulfrit  to  ponf 
FtiSE.  CmcvMFt'siojf,  >arouml;  from  rtrcwR,  and /««<#, 
CIR^’M-  CjRCOMrt/Rii.R.  J the  post  participle  of /uBd«r<-,  to 
JACENT.  pour.  Poured  around/  spread  or  dis|>cr5ed  around. 


And  m»w,  thrm»«h  >li«  lookc* 

On  nature’s  srrrcM  tbere,  as  Iwr  uunte  Itooks : 

Speakes  heaven's  Unirt^  ' <utd  discouncth  free 
To  ee^*  order,  er’ry  hiernrekie ! 

' iJm  Am  EUgy  mn  Ann  PaieU-tt. 


The  partUioA  of  Poland  offered  an  ot>}ect  of  spoQ,  ia  aV»di  the  CIRCT7M* 
parties  miaitt  airree  ; tbl^y  were  eireumjaffnt ; and  each  toight  JAt^EXT. 
take  a porliou  cunveiueiU  tu  his  own  territory.  — 

Omrke.  Ona  RfgicHf  Pmet.  CIRCC/M- 
NAVU 

CIRCTJMLOCU'TION,  \ Lot  arrumlo^Mi,  to  speak  GATE. 

CiRcuMLocu^ToaT.  J arouud,  circuitously,  not 
straight  forward,  direct  to  the  purpose  j from  arewm, 
and  loculus,  p.ost  participle  of  loqui,  to  speak*  Cir* 
c«m2ocuh(M«,old  G.  Douglas  call»->Ki^utjpcach. 


Under  whose  conduct  Michael  soon  reduced, 
lilt  arnde,  r<rcwu»/ii»*d  on  eiUier  wing 
Under  their  head  hnlKHlied  all  in  ntM. 

Millmn.,  /*aradue /.*«/,  book  ri.  1.  7/8* 

Artist  divine  whose  skilfnl  hands  infold 
The  rlctiin’s  horn  with  cireyM/nuU  gold. 

Poff.  lUmrr.  iktgtty,  iKiok  ILL  L S40. 

Others  of  these  profeswra.  though  agreeing  in  the  main  sfstem, 
were  ret  nore  rvdued  upon  certain  branches  uf  it ; ami  l»rid,  that 
the  aoul  was  the  outwit,  and  tbe  Wr  thr  inward  clothing) 
that  the  latter  waa  extradnee,  but  the  former  of  daily  creatiua 
and  tirc»m*/«ri<wi.  Awi/J.  Tuit  tff  e 1’tth. 

CIIlCnMGESTATION,  Lot.  circwjsgMfore,  to  bear 
alwut  { from  cirn/m,  and  gnlare,  (formed  from  gtslut 
the  past  imrticiplc  of  gerrre,)  to  bear  or  carry. 

CircHmt[ttlmti»»  of  tbe  Eucharbi  to  be  adored,  is  iuune<l  as  one 
of  tbe  many  things  in  which  the  Church  of  Rintic  hath  greatly 
turnetl  aside  from  the  doctrinea  of  tbe  Scripture,  Ac. 

Jrrrmty  Taglar.  A Z>or«4utre /ro»  Fttperg,  part  1.  sec.  9. 

ClKCn'MG\'TlATE,  r.A  Lnt.  from  cirrum,  and 

Ciact'NGVHsVioK,  /^y*^***f  Gr.  7i*/h»t,  from 
CiRCc'kiGYas.  J Tvp'CiF,  ucurcare,  to  bend 

or  arch. 

To  move  round  j to  perform  a rotatory  or  circular 
motion. 

Tlie  sonl  about  Itself  rtVewsagyre/r# 

Her  variowi  foms,  and  what  she  most  doth  lore 
She  oft  lieforc  herself  stabilitate*. 

*Vwc.  On  the  AeW,  Farm  3.  book  1.  can.  3.  St.  43. 

For  like  as  the  tortiinsri  of  bodies,  which  together  with  a cir- 
cular motion,  faU  downward,  are  not  brm  and  strorvu,  but  turn- 
ing as  tfaev  do  round  by  force,  and  teoding  downward  hr  nature, 
there  is  matte  of  them  both,  a certain  turbalent  and  irregular 
cimfiwgiraripa.  HoUamd,  Phttarck,ivX,^th, 

A sweet  rirer,  which  after  twenty  little  roilps  ctrttimgyriMg^  or 
playing  to  and  fro,  dischargea  itself  iuta  the  ocean. 

Sir  T,  iterhert,  TVarrfr,  p.  43. 

Since  that  pbiloaopher  seems  the  ratlier  to  make  the  earth  an 
animal  and  a God,  because  of  its  diurnal  cfrrvmgyra/M«  upon 
its  own  axis,  wo  may  conclode  that  afterwards  when  in  his  old 
age,  (as  Rutarch  records  from  ThpopUmstiis)  he  gave  cntertidn- 
iDcnt  also  to  that  other  part  of  tbe  Fythammek  hvpothesis,  and 
attributed  to  the  earth  a planetary  annual  motion  likewiae  about 
the  auo.  Cmdworlk,  IrnttlUrtmel  Syttcmf  ful.  233. 

CIRCU^rJACENT,  Lat.  cirewnuacere,  to  lie  round 
About ) from  eircttiN,  and  j^'oeeMS,  the  present  participle 
of  ^'oarr,  to  lie. 


I tbongbte  it  rather  better  to  acke  the  edification  of  the  playno 
vnkarord  by  pUyae  lennrng  nf  wnrdes,  tiuut  by  tedious  rirruMi' 
Utemtim  to  make  a paraphrase  rpon  )Hinipbnue. 

VdtUI,  Pr^ogme  to  Ephtriam. 

CirnmlocHtion  Is  a large  desrriptioD,  either  to  aet  forth  a thing 
more  gorgeously  or  eU  to  hide  it,  if  the  rarca  can  not  bearc  the 
open  speaking)  or  when  with  frwe  words  we  cannot  open  our 
meaning  to  speako  it  more  largely. 

Wtl*9H.  Tie  Arts  of  /lArtortyiic,  fol.  178. 

Indeed  that  most  general  onc[prop<)«itlon}v'A«r  u,  it,  may  serre 
tomciiioea  to  riiew  a man  the  absurdity  he  b guilty  nf,  when 
by  rirrwmfMwtioM,  or  eqnirocal  lertna,  h«  would  In  particu- 
lar instaneea,  deny  the  same  thing  nf  itself ) because  no  body 
will  to  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  tense,  as  to  affirm  visible 
and  direct  contradictiont  In  plain  words,  or  If  he  does,  a man  Ig 
excused,  if  be  breaks  off  any  farther  discounM*  with  him. 

Lork*.  Om  Vmderttandimg,  book  ir.  cb.  tU« 

Periphrase  it  another  great  aid  to  prolixity;  being  a dlffased 
nrmiM/<ir«r«ry  manner  of  expressing  a known  idea,  which  should 
be  so  raysteriouidy  couched,  as  to  sire  the  reader  the  pleasure  of 
gucssitig  what  It  U.  that  the  auwor  can  )K>Mih1y  mean,  and  a 
ttrange  surprise  when  he  finds  iL 

Pope,  Siartums  ScnIAtrta,  ch.  viH. 

Tbe  whole  compass  of  tbe  language  is  tried  to  find  synoaimet 
and  rircmmloemtiotu  for  massacre  and  murder.  Thingt  are  never 
called  by  Uieir  common  namct.  blnstacre  n tometimrs  agita- 
tion, tometimn  rffcrrearence,  tomctimcs  excess,  tomeUmca  too 
cuniintied  an  exercise  of  revolutionary  power. 

Bmrke.  Prtface  to  M,  hriuot't  Address  to  hit  CoHiG'/writ/r* 

CIRCn^IMUHE,  Lat.  rirewm,  and  mitrvs,  or  tnarus, 
which  Scali'iiircr  and  Voasius  deduce  from  pospa,  pars  f 
from  p<tptL-,divido.  Scatigcr,(<fe  CuvssixL.  L.c,  Sl,)sny8 
pStpa,  rata,  mlirrf  cujusque  chis  pars.  k'ossiuB,  p«tpa, 
ut  exf,  pars, quia quisque  pro  ratd parte  muros  exstrueCat, 
rrficiebai  ac  iuta^tur. 

As  uacd  by  Shiiktpenre  it  is  equivalent  to— walled 
around,  surrounded  by  a wall. 

Issa.  He  hath  a garden  arcwamnr'd  with  hticke, 

3\'hoae  western  side  La  with  u vinej-ard  iMick’C. 

SAeitpearr.  Meatare  for  JUeatttre,  lot.  75* 

CIRCUMNA'\TGATE,  A Lat.  cirettm,  and  narigo, 

CiRCDUNAVicaatK,  I i.  e.  norew  Ago.  A'uwx,  Gr. 

CiRccMNAvioA'Tiojr,  / *^vt,  that  whicH  flofttS  OF 

Circvmkavioa'tur.  j swims,  from  vac7i>>,  to  float 
or  swim. 

To  M round  in  a floating  vessel,  in  a ship,  to  sail 
around  j or  as  Warner  expresses  it,  to  circumsail.  q.  v. 


3^1ien  wood  and  many  other  bo<iiet  do  pctrlfte  either  by  tbe 
Ma,  other  waters,  or  raribs  ahoanding  in  such  spiriu ) wc  do  not 
nsnally  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  hot  rather  unto  salluoua 
spirits.  coQCretive  juices,  and  causes  circumJaertU,  which  do 
Mslnulate  all  bodies,  nut  indUpoaed  fur  their  impfesaions. 

Air  Thomas  Mrovn,  book  U 

^ MnJemtood  of  the  continued  part  of  this  shire,  which 
otherwise  liatlt  snips  and  shreds  cut  off  from  the  whole  cloth, 
and  surfOHudeii  with  Uw  Aremm^aetsst  countries,  even  tome  in 
Oxfordshire  dixtanced,  by  GI>oacr<.tersbire  interposed. 

tmUft.  tPorthAes,  rol.  U.  p.  465. 


Thus  having  eirrummatHgated  the  whole  earth,  let  tli*  ship  no 
longer  be  tem»ed  the  Desire,  but  the  Fer/ormanee.  He  [Caren- 
dish]  was  the  third  mao,  and  sccimd  EnglbhoMn  of  sneh  uni- 
rcraal  noderlakiogs.  f'mller.  Worthies,  toI.  U.  foL  339* 

Of  bnw  infinite  advantage  it  hath  been  to  these  two  or  three 
last  ages.— the  resolving  experirornully  those  ancient  probirma 
of  the  spberiral  roundneasof  the  earth,  of  the  Iwlng  of  aiiUpodea, 
of  tbe  babitableucM  of  the  torrid  tone,  and  the  rendering  the 
whole  lcrra<)ueous  globe  eimn»i*M*HgflWr,  do  abundantly  «k-moo* 
•trate.  R«y.  On  rAr  C'rrarisa,  part  k 
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cmciTM. 

NAVI- 

GATE. 


CIRCGM- 

SCRiBE. 


HU  »H*m,  raU«i  the  \Tctory,  was  Ui€  first  tb«t 

eirnrmmanjfattJ  Uie  Ktobe  { aod  tbe  only  oiU!  of  bU  M|tuuIron 
tb«t  Aurmouotod  tbe  (Uiiipers  And  dUtreMe«  srhich  atUuded  bU 
heroic  entcrprUc. 

C(«A.  lHtro</»eti»n  ta  Srcamd  roL  Ul. 

HU  pUo  U orifiaa)  | and  it  U m full  of  gcnlua  aa  it  U of  hti- 
raanUy.  It  va«  a voyag^e  of  dUcovery.  • nrrwMMr^e/wn  of 
charity.  Smrie.  at  Unst»i  ^reviam  to  tJke  MUction. 


They  were  the  aecoud  lution  that  lUred  tbe  extent  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  second  etmtmnaviffatan  of  tbe  iflobe. 
JoAjuon.  7'AaagAt*  m^itiMf  the  t'aalktaad 


CIRCUMPLEXION,  Lal.firew«/>ice/i,tofold  around, 
to  enfold  or  embrace}  from  ctrettm,  and  piesui,  the  post 
jiarticiplc  of  pUctere,  (Gr.  wXt*-<iw,)  to  knit  together, 
to  connect,  to  clasp,  to  embrace. 


Tie  tnw  it  was  after  bU  fall,  but  before  be  was  turned  out  of 
Paradise,  Ibnt  he  made  himself  bis  fig-leaf  einamjtfriam,  which, 
being  rough  and  fretting,  was  bat  a kind  of  gentler  cnrrtcoroh. 

FtUkam.  Hftaht,  53. 


CIRCUMPOSITION,  Lat.  circuOT/wNcre,  to  put  or 
place  around  or  about  ; circuatt  and  posi/ur,  the  past 
porticiplc  of  ponere,  to  place  or  put. 

Placing  or  putting  round  or  about. 

Now  U your  time  for  nVcvai^nViaa  by  tubs  or  baskets  of 
tarth,  and  u>r  laying  of  branebes  to  lake  root. 

Eariyn.  Katfndarmmt  F<5fwory,  fnl.  60. 

We  see  that  the  water  may  be  easily  deprired  of  lla  fluidity  by 
the  cirrwiti^n'/uin  of  Snow  aiwi  salt,  reduced  to  be  fluid  igaiu  by 
the  sun. 

Dcftt.  Exftrimtmat  Hutary  «/  CaU.  TiUt  xrii'u 

CTRCUMROTATTION,  1 Lat.  circum,  and  rofa,  a 

Circumrota'tort.  / wheel  ; which  Vussius 
thinks  is  from  *p^ttpf  cam  impetu  ferri,  to  be  forced 
along;  to  be  wUrlcd  about. 

71i«  power  of  airitation  upon  the  spirits  Is  well  known ; ererr 
man  has  felt  bis  heiirt  ligblencd  In  a rapid  rchicle,  or  on  A gaf. 
lopinr  bone;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who  towers  to 
tbr  fifth  story,  Is  whirled  through  more  space  by  rvrry  etreaiis- 
ratatiam^  than  aooUxr  that  grorels  upon  the  grouMl  floor. 

Joiuuam^  Tke  RambUt^  No.  1 17, 

A great  many  tunes,  by  a rariety  of  Hreumratatory  floariahea, 
put  one  lu  laiud  of  a lark 'a  descent  to  the  groosd. 

SKeattoiu. 


Ar.  Iliey  that  before  like  gnats  plard  In  bis  beames, 

And  throng’d  to  circKourr^  bltn,  now  not  seel 
Nur  deiguc  to  hold  a common  seat  with  hire. 

lira  Jatuan,  .Vi^anat,  act  T. 

Then  sUid  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  gulden  compasses  prepar'd 
In  God’s  etema]  store,  to  firernmarribt 
IbU  uairene,  and  all  created  things. 

MiUon.  Parndue  Latt,  book  vU.  1.  226. 

Por  the  circwswrn/ifMm  of  a thing  is  nothing  else  but  the  deter- 
miintioo  or  defining  of  Its  place,  a^  so  both  the  tearmea  of  dis- 
tiiictioD  are  the  Mine. 

Mare.  Immortality  af  tie  Soal,  book  1.  cb.  X. 

Id  so  mnrb  as  Cyril  ran  aay,  If  the  Dcitic  itselfe  were  capable 
of  panition,  it  must  be  a bodie,  and  if  it  were  a bodie,  it  must 
needs  be  in  a place,  and  bare  qnaotitie  and  lui^uLtude ; and, 
then.MipoD,  should  not  auoid  cirevmueripttan. 

Hail.  Tie  Old  Reh^iau,  rol.  il.  part  U.  see.  3. 

When  God  speaks  by  his  prophet,  be  never  speaks  in  the  first 
penMin,  thereby  signifying  his  Majesty  and  Omaipresence.  He 
would  have  said,  I bate  putting  away,  saith  Uic  Lord ; and  not 
sent  word  by  Malarht  in  a sudden  fidl'a  stile,  Tbe  lord  God  sailh 
that  he  balclh  putting  away:  that  were  a phrase  to  shrink  tba 
glariuus  Otuoiprvaeacc  of  God  speaking  luto  a kind  of  cirewm* 
ecrrpth'e  absence.  Sltltan.  Tetraehardaa, 

These  words,  taken  rirrwMjrrtgrfy.wUliout  regard  to  aoy  |>rerc- 
dmt  law  of  Moses,  or  attestation  of  Christ  bimself,  or  without 
care  to  preserve  those  his  fundamental  and  superior  laws  of  na- 
ture and  charily,  to  which  all  other  nrdtnauees  give  up  their 
seals,  are  as  much  against  plain  equity  and  the  mercy  of  religion 
aa  tliose  words  of  Take,  eat,  this  la  my  body,  elementally  uoder- 
stood,  arc  agaiast  nature  and  sense. 

Id,  Docfrinc,  */  Divorce, 

Nor  veer*  those  blustering  brethren  left  at  large. 

On  arna  and  sluim  their  fury  to  discharge : 
lloimd  as  tlieyare,  ami  tiremmerih'dtin  place, 

They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  witere  they  pass. 

/Arydcn.  Ov%d.  Mttamarphoeet^  book  L 

However,  If  U he  the  offlcc  of  those  who  are  thus  circum- 
•taoceif,  to  take  a decided  part,  it  is  no  lew  their  duty  Utat  ic 
thoiild  lx  a sober  one.  Il  ought  to  be  tirewaurr^ed  by  tbe  same 
laws  of  decorum,  and  balanced  by  the  same  irmprr,  w^b  bouad 
and  regulate  all  the  virtue*. 

hmrke,  Oieervatiani  on  a late  State  af  tie  A’atMii. 


riRGUMSAILED,  componnded  of  the  Latin  fircum, 
and  English,  «aii  ; to  sail  around,  to  circumcaTigate. 

Bat,  mndrnia,  yee  ln(  whom  are  some 
liauc  rircmm-aaiCd  the  earth) 

Here  pardon  rs  your  sailca,  and  ^ue 
Vour  proper  praises  hearth. 

H’acMer.  AUtnn'e  England,  book  xi.  cb.  IxUl. 

CmCUMSCRIBE,  Lat.  cirmmxrrdicrc,  to  ^rnve 
CiRctrsiscRi'pTioN,  f around;  from  circum,  and 
CiBcuMacRi'pTiTE,  Tacri^e,  wblcb  Vossius  thinks 
CtRct’siscRx'pTivRLY.  ) is  from  to  g^mve. 

To  grave,  or  write  around,  xc.  certain  lines,  limits, 
or  bounds  ; and  thus,  to  limit  or  bound,  to  confine. 

For  God  is  aa  myghtlo  In  the  stable  as  in  the  tcplc.  And  as  ho 
b not  eoinprehensyble  nor  tircnmtcriied  no  where,  to  ia  be 
prtacDt  eucry  where. 

Sir  Tiomat  More,  ITIirSri,  fol.  121. 
And  where  the  one  natinitie  and  eke  the  other  can  not  be  ia 
worde  expressed,  whether  it  he  bis  eteruall  gmcraciu  of  his 
father,  whicbe  from  euer  was  withoute  rircHwucripiton  of  tyme, 
or  that,  Ac.  VdaU.  AcU,  ch.  viii. 

Obst.  How  is  tbe  bodie  of  Christ  ia  heaiien,  and  how  if  the 
faeraoienti  whether  eirmmtcriptivtlm  or  definitively  ? 

Olkn.  The  bodie  of  Christ  ia  in  '^ueti  n/ruiNm-ip/Hfc/ic,  but 
not  so  in  the  sacraiDent. 

Foa,  Afanpn.  A Ditfiatian  at  Cambridge  abamt  tie  5acraaiei»f. 


If  the  spectator  can  he  once  persuaded  that  hU  old  acquaintance 
are  Alexander  and  Ccaar.  that  a rouru  illumioaieil  with  caudles 
is  the  plain  of  rbaraalia,  or  tbe  banks  of  Granicua,  he  Is  In  a state 
of  clcvatiou  above  the  reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the 
beighta  of  empyrean  poetry  piay  dcspiae  tbe  ctremmtcriptim*  of 
terrestiial  nature.  JoiiuaM,  iV^acs  la  Siaieycafe, 

CIRCTTMSPE'CT,  "k  Lot.  cirramspicere,  to  look 
Circi'mspb'ctiom,  iamuod;  from  cirrum,  and 
CtRCi  MSPR'cTivK,  the  jKist  participle  of 

rTRCUMaPK'cTivRLT,  \»pecere,  to  sea,  to  look. 
Circi'mspr''ctly,  i To  look  around ; to  scorch 
CiRCi’MspB^cTKBSs,  Inrountl ; and  thus  to  examine, 
CiRcuMSPi'cuous.  Jor  observe,  carefully,  cau- 
tiously ; to  be  watchful,  vigilant,  attentive.  See  tbe 
Extract  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot. 

Beware,  beware,  the  wamde  may  lyoe, 
be  ctrcMuM/w-rG  and  slowe, 

Leetc  yon  by  srordea  mdoo  yonr  selfn 
through  igooraoctf  of  lawe. 

Drant.  5'a/tre,  1. 

He  Is  lyke  to  a proirydrnt  and  Arenmapeet  bnyldcr,  that  bnild- 
eth  bis  bouse  not  for  a raioe  braggue  or  shesre  ooelre,  nor  to 
srrue  hrm  fur  a short  while  and  no  luager  i but  for  a nrmeoesM 
ami  atedfaatnesse  to  atande  and  endure  without  peryshyng  agaynate 
any  blousteroos  stormc  or  tempeatc  to  c«Mne. 

r’daR,  Imie,  cb.  Ji, 
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C I B 


CIRCUM- 

SPECT. 


Lykc  to  EorM  booi(?M  In  word  «f»d  dcdo 
Valiant  aa  Hector  In  eiwry  marcialt  f>ed* 

IVideat.  dwerete,  wrrtfawpfW  and  . 

IVil  tb«  rlumocn  no  a^aync  hytu  of  furtonea  dablr  d^se. 

SifUoH.  The  ijttlU  ^ SDrtkumbtrlattd^ 


And  Ibat  may  W wclir  c*U«d  cvcumejHttioi^  whiche  tyicnyficth 
aa  moebe.  a»  ^holdynge  on  eucry  part,  wbat  iawcU  and  suf- 
ficiente.  what  lacketb,  bowc,  and  from  wlirna  It  may  b«  prouvdt^. 

Sir  Thamuu  El^oi.  (i^vemutir,  fol.  B-l, 


And  Uiia  man  wth  hyrnwlf*  in  tli>-»  place  ibercfore,  rcrye 
cirfmmtpecHft  for  thia  poy»t  «»  chapiter,  wher  he  apeaketh 
of  haieUkM  after  hia  Uii,  iortea  of  folke  Iwfurc. 

Sir  Thvm«t  hictrt.  H'orkrt,  (oi.  iMl. 


But  1 hare  learned  that  the  body  of  Chriat  la  in  the  sacraraent, 
but  not  loealiie  nor  bnt  after  an  rnspeakeable 

inanrr  roknowne  to  man. 

/Vr.  MmrIfT*.  A ihejmtttiom  kaUrn  im  Camhrtdff  mhamt  the 
Sarram*  mti. 

Who  to  wU  nuiauioc  an  mlrolhe,  ouirht  to  be  rircamrj»ecle, 
and  to  remeoiber  wtl,  Iww  hia  taVea  may  aund  to;reaihcr. 

JeteeL  A Heplie  to  Id.  Umrdia^, 

Hia  awetlinr  blood  exbalea,  and  therefore  hear 
What  cirea’my  icioperal*  brother  cauat  to  uaa 
Hia  readhsal  and  conault 

For  remedr  axaUet  alt  bis  wicked  purpoaea. 

Bemamout  mmd  tirUhtr.  The  Bloody  hrothmy  act  Ui.  K.  1. 

So  all  ere  dor-aorlnir,  under  eooacicnis  night 
Secret  they  hoisk'd,  and  in  order  act, 

W'ith  silent  eirtumupertioia  anetpi’d. 

yiiltoa.  Parade  Loet^  book  rl.  L S33. 
And  often  times  the  mooard'nun  outspicn 
Tl»e  ere-dropper,  and  ciretumtpeetif  «ya 
The  thief  and  lover,  ‘specially  which  two 
With  night  and  darkoeM  have  the  moat  to  do. 

IJrafton.  The  Max  in  tkt  i/oen. 

She  so  maturely  and  eirentatpretty  opposed  bersaJf  agaioat  the 
bnalile  designs  iheni  and  others,  that  from  this  time  she  was 
to  l^r  friends  as  admiration,  and  a lerreur  to  her  foes. 

Camifen.  RUaaielh^  Aama,  1560. 


Trarel  Is  rapaled  a proper  means  to  create  men  wise,  and  a 
possible  to  make  them  honest,  because  it  forces  rireamspecraes# 
oaUtose  abroad,  who  at  boate  air  nuned  in  sacoritj. 

HeUqmiet  Wutfamianw,  CoL  90* 


flow  can  man  think  to  set  Ids  ill  ooseon,  when  God  ahsU,  like 
the  air.  be  Arearntpieiotu  txmnd  about  him  ? it  is  not  possible  that 
such  a Majaatv  th^ild  either  not  defend  the  innocent,  or  permit 
SB  ill  unpunUked.  Fthhawt.  Hetait'*^  98. 

However  it  happened.  I fonod  U agrred  by  all  the  moat  dlE- 
gral  and  eirraauptH  iiu|niries  I could  make,  tlmt  in  the  year* 
airty-nine  and  serentT  there  waa  bardlv  any  foreign  trade  among 
them,  besldsi  that  of  the  lodlea.  by  which  the  ttadari  oude  tbs 
raturm  of  their  ntoney  without  Inm. 

Sir  IhWteai  Temptt.  Ohatreaiiotu  ttpm  the  Vmtei  Pmwe$t  ch.  nu 

I have  been  still  apt  to  fear  tiuit  eidier  th(we  pernon*  hais  had 
a design  to  deceive  others,  at  have  had  not  skill  and  circMmepeC‘ 
rfm  enough  to  keep  themselves  from  being  deceived. 

Baylt,  Tht  Serpiicat  CJiyraiti,  part  lii. 
Not  one  looks  backward , ona*ard  still  he  goes. 

Vet  ne’er  louk*  forward  furtlier  than  bis  nose. 

Nor  leas  alikn  the  politic  and  wise  j 

All  sly.  slow  things,  with  rirrmaeprttioe  eyes, 

Men  in  their  loom  angnard^  hours  they  uke. 

Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  other*  weak. 

Pope,  Eoeay  am  .1/aiv,  ep.  if. 

Now  tScir  .otborily  wrfgtis  lOoTr  wiik  m.,  tli.B  U«  gcnorid 
TOgue,  or  the  concurrent  suffrages  of  a ihnttaand  other*  who 
never  examined  the  thing  so  carefully  and  idrrmmtprrttf  a*  tl»cy 
have  doer,  but  run  away  with  the  cry  of  the  eoiuHton  herd  of 
philoaapber*.  Bay.  On  the  Crmfivn,  partU- 

Beiag  at  a great  loss  what  cooelasioos  to  draw  from  this  tm* 
accountable  Iwharlaar,  we  cootiooed  our  march  toward  tte 
tifro/fi  with  when  we  had  arrived  within 

n quarter  of  n mile  of  It,  we  perceived  a body  of  armed  men 
marching  toar»^  ^ . 

Caoie.  Toyegt,  hook  vi.  ch.  I.  vol.  vu. 


But  let  os  try  to  clear  oor  clouded  brows. 

And  tell  the  boiTMl  tale  with  cbecrfhl  face ; 

The  Btorray  Sultan  rage*  at  our  atny. 

Frame  yoor  report  with  circmiupectwe  art. 

JahuMm.  Ireme,  act  vi.  K.  10- 
Tk«a  judge  yomalf  and  prove  year  man 
As  eireamepevtiy  •*  you  can, 

And,  having  made  eleelkm. 

Beware  no  negligence  of  yuur*. 

Such  as  a friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeetio  hb  affection. 

Cosrper.  FHendtUp, 

'V  Lat.circMJsu/crr^,  to  Stand 
laroiuKl ; from  rsrmin,  and 
IrfoiM,  the  present  particl- 
^ple  of  stare,  to  .stAnd. 


CmcUMSTANCB,  v. 

Cl'aCt'MSTAhCR,  R. 
Cl'aCCMSTANT, 
CiacCMSTA^KTiai., 
CiaCCMSTA^KTUX.,  ». 

C IBC  CMSTA^Nt  U LLT, 
CiaCirnSTA'KTlATBj 


i It  is  applied, — iadivt- 
— to  anything  stir- 
J rounding,  or  in  any  maa- 


Der  attending,  accompanying,  or  connected  with  the 
main  fact  i coUectivtUf,  in  the  plural,  to  the  wbt^e 
state,  situation  or  condition  of  affairs,  ilb  furmed  or 
composed  by  various  separate  particulars.  And 
To  cirtumrfoRce,  ood  cirruinitaiifiafe,  arc  to  canae  to 
be,  to  put  or  place  in  such  state,  situation,  or  condition. 

OrrMRUfdRtio/  is  applied  by  Milton  to  men  attenUre 
to  drciMRstances,  to  minute  particulars. 


Whan  the  ormoa  was  dna  of  PalmBon, 

HU  Mcrifke  he  did.  sad  that  aaoo. 

FuUe  pitously,  with  alk  cirnmurirarr*, 

AU  tell  1 not  as  now  hi*  obmrrmme*. 

L'Aoacer.  The  Ikaightet  Tate,  r.  2262. 


Om  Seriptoc*  will  help*  to  decUrr  Mother.  And  Um  tsrcwm 
rtaarrs,  that  is  to  lay,  the  placa*  that  go  before  and  after,  wii 
|«uc  light  vnto  the  middle  text.  Tyndall.  H'orkrt,  fol.  142. 
You  have  reftu’d  me,  and  to  worthiest  things, 

Vimw,  art,  bcMty,  foctane,  now  I mc 
RareaMa,  or  ose.  not  nalue,  value  briagi ; 

And  aucb,  as  Uwy  are  cfmmMme’if.  they  be. 

Donne.  7>  the  Cennteu  of  Btdfard. 
Bias.  TU  very  good ; I must  he  eiremaetime’d. 

AAedf^orr.  OiktUa,  fob  328. 


Which  words  being  both  noted  and  Uken  griesoiiriy  that  he* 
should  so  dUcoomge  Ac  sooWier*,  be*  was  taken  and  carried  to 
Skinke  wbo  witlMiut  any  eircviwr/iKeej  condemned  him  to  be 
thrwwa’off  the  great  steeple  of  the  townc  iato  the  Relne.  which 
WU  accomplUhed.  Stow.  Queen  EUaabetk,  Anm^  1&B6. 

No  prrfaee  needs,  the*  seest  w«  long  to  know. 

Mess.  It  would  burst  forth,  hot  I recover  breath 

And  sense  dUtriict.  to  know  well  what  I utter. 

Man.  TcU  os  die  mm,  the  tireumatamae  defer. 

idiUom.  Samson  Agonittet,  L 1557. 


May  It  not  He,  for  that  the  *yr  of  rivers  bring  eXways  grau  sad 
heavy,  lu  winter  Is  more  uispimate  by  reason  of  the  tiremmttami 
cold,  nnd  so  is  an  hindrance  to  the  course  of  *hips. 

tfoUand.  ^hrfarcA,  fol.  8S3. 


—This  (ierec  abridgmenl. 


Hath  to  it  rircvmttaHliall  branches,  which 
PUtiBCtkm  should  be  rich  in. 

5AaA*pe*r«.  CymMlme,  fol.  388. 

nphls^  loduew  me  to  he  of  opioion,  that  every  worthy  man  m 
lartmuscttt.  for  iHc  word  baron  imports  no  more,  might  for  the 
mhllc  good  be  thought  a fit  peer  and  judge  of  the  kin^  wi^t 
sward  bed  to  petty  rnveaU  sod  «rc*m*r#*c**,  the  chief 
neat  in  hhrh  affeir*,  aad  ewr  stood  upon  most  by  cireaautmttM 

^ mt  . m. tn S.Im 


Mv  I-ord  Chancellor,  I have  {iaformat^  only)  hinted  a little  at 
the  main  thtags  which  ! am  often  charged  wHh.  my  memory  ^ 
not  fully  TCflch  all,  neither  will  time  permH  to  ovcwm^awitoSe 
these  particnlars,  which  I have  only  touched  in  the  geaciv. 

State  TriaU.  Proeeedingt  egoiiut  the  Mnrgnla  ef  ArffftSm 
AnnOf  1661. 
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CIRCDM-  Tl*  nrooii*  to  Abritem  WM  mia«  In  » nAm  »ir*n  Mm, 
STANCE  U circitm*tmmtiateii  »forc  »nd  after  with  the  prontUet  of  Cinain  to 
— hii  a«ed  after  the  foorth  jreaeration. 

CTRCUil-  0«o»ivM.  H'orJU,  0/th<  SaiitU  im  Glory, 

VALLA-  crrmmstiutcrt  should  so  conspire,  as  that  youth  Md 

Quality  should  be  aitcoded  by  such  a plentiful  fortune,  m that 
' after  all,  that  either  jiistiee,  prudence,  or  decency  caa  challenfe, 
there  reiualna  yet  enough  both  to  reheee  the  poor  aud  porehaae 
rariiiee  theowelres  t I will  not  be  ao  seeere  aa  to  coodamu  per- 
sona so  erretraM/aiteerf,  ttor  fall  out  with  those  that  arc  able  to 

reconcUe  sajnpluousness  and  charity. 

ifpyU.  Oeemoio^i  JUjtech0$Uf  see-  5»  ref.  9. 


TION. 


And  after  luany  We<w«at«»r«, 

MTiich  Tulgar  sutbora  In  romance* 

Do  use  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on. 

To  make  impertinent  description, 

They  got  (with  much  ado]  to  horse. 

Brtler^  Uadibres,  part  iL  cn.  2. 


At  the  first  eiiurtioe.  which  could  not  be  snppoeed  to  hare  well 
emptied  the  internal  glass,  this  resscl  was,  by  a preawre  of  the 
aoperior  air  upon  the  cirevewren/  water,  broken  Into  i know  net 
bow  ntany  pieces.  ...»  . . 

Boyh.  Krprrimtntt  ahomt  tkt  Premtrt,  tfc.  exp.  i. 

Wc  must  therefore  dutinguUh  betweco  the  eiaentlala  in  rrligiona 
worship,  and  cxlmial  accidents  that  cloath  it,  between  what 
enters  the  natvre  of  the  action,  and  what  Is  merely  cirrwm«fa»wi«d, 
SAm^  Strmomf  10.  rol.  riL 


And  so  we  say,  as  to  the  fourth,  the  bodily  rest  that  U there  en- 
lotned,  and  Use  precise  day  towhkh  the  commandmeat  kadi  rw 
apert  are  by  no  meana  oi  the  esaence  or  avbetunee  of  the  co^ 
manduent  t but  are  to  be  accounted  added  to  it, 

the  better  to  accouunodalc  it  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  church  that 
Hen  Id.  n.  13.  toL  It. 


1 coQceired  m jscl/obUfed  to  set  downanmewhal  ctrcwmttoirta/ry 
sot  only  the  rrenU  but  the  manner  of  uy  trial*. 

Boyle,  The  Author' $ Pff/nee  to  rArria«arrrfctf/  Rrperimentt. 


If  rrer  there  waa  a sabordluate  dommloo  pleasantly 
rtametd  to  the  aoperior  power,  it  wa*  this  ; a large  rent  or  tribute, 
to  the  amoonl  of  two  hundred  and  risty  thoosaad  pound*  a rear, 
was  paid  In  monthly  knsUlmentt  with  the  panctnality  of  a dindand 
at  the  Bank. 

Barhe.  Syeeeh  aa  ifr.  Foa^'o  JCaet  Mia  Dill. 


We  are  now  at  the  close  of  our  reriew  of  the  three  simple  forma 
of  artificial  societr,  and  we  have  sbowatbem,  bowercr  th^  may 
Hibr  in  name,  or  m some  slight  cW«w*»»i/aac«»  to  be  all  alike  in 
etfect;  in  efcct,  to  be  all  tyrannies. 

Id.  A Ttudicaftoa  of  Natural  Society. 


1 shall  now  fire  a more  fell  and  eimmHawHat  description  of 
each,  in  wtiich,  if  some  thinga  should  happen  to  be  repeated,  the 
rreatcr  part  will  be  found  new.  . 

^ Cook.  royafr,bookiti.ch.T).rt>Lll. 


CIRCU>rrElUlANE()US,  Lat.  circam,  and  Urra,  ibe 
earth  ; being  or  dwelUng  arouod  the  earth. 

CcUus  writes  We  ought  to  give  credit  to  wise  men,  who 
afllmi  that  most  of  tbcee  lower  and  cimuuterramttau  demons  dc- 
Ikht  in  gcnituie,  blood.  Ac.  And  Origeu  agrees  with  him. 

iloUyaeti.  Melawp.  p.  Ifil. 


CIRCUMVE'NT,  r.  Lnt.  cirr«i»tjniire,  to  come  CIRCUM- 
CiaccMrB'.STCB,  f around  j &om  cirewm,  and 

CiacvMva'NTioM,  j wnlwr,  the  past  participle  of  ciRCUM- 

Cibclmve'xtjko.  J wire,  to  come.  VEST. 

To  come  around } ic.  either  by  fraud  or  force  j now 
media  general  with  a subaudition  of  fraud;  and  thus 
to  dreumrenf.  Is 

To  surround  or  encompass  with  snares ; to  deceive, 
to  delude,  to  cheat.  To  come  around  any  one,  is  sUU 
used  in  vulgar  speech. 

That  sabtill  Crandelenl  faze  Antiochus  craftely  eiremavrated 
Egiptc  & Judeam.  Joye.  DaniA,  cli.  rill. 

Now  became  1 had  once  submitted  mrselfe  U>  the  Vicc-chasn- 
cclour,  and  1 was  thereby  ctrcuMu<«/ru  / therefore,  1 thought  1 
would  not  now  bee  so  iiasty  U suhoiitUnif  myself. 

Baraoo.  W^rke*,  foL222. 


Nererthelcss  your  Majesty  now  of  late  bath  found,  and  tried 
try  a large  number  of  witnesses,  the  said  HiAnins  Cromwell,  Earl 
u Essex,  contrmy  to  the  singular  trust  and  confidome  which 
your  Majesty  had  in  him,  to  be  the  most  false  and  corrupt 
traitow,  doreirer,  and  eirtumoeator  against  your  most  royal 
person,  ami  the  Imperial  crowne  of  this  your  realm. 

Barnett.  Record!,  rol.  L The  AUminder  of  T.  rriMwrWf,  No.  lfi« 
She  set  upon  me  with  Ibc  wnootliest  speech 
That  court  and  age  could  cuaningly  deriac ; 

Th*  one  anthcntic,  made  her  fit  to  tracb. 

The  other  Icarn'd  her  how  to  subiiliite.' 

Both  were  enough  to  cirevmreut  the  wiic. 

Doaiel.  The  Coaptalnt  of  JloronKisd. 

- ■ And  somewhere  nigli  at  band 

Watches  DO  doulit,  with  greedy  ho^  to  find 
His  wish  and  best  idTaotsfe,  us  asunder, 

Uopcleso  to  nrcamoemt  us  joyn'd. 

hliUoa.  ParadUe  Lott,  book  ht.  L 2S9* 


Whet  ever  hone  bin  thonght  oa  io  this  state 

That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 

Had  HrmiaanMiM.  Skaiepeare.  Coriotaame,  fol.  3. 

They  ait  ia  the  seat  of  jndgmcBl,  but  go  selJotu  by  the  nilo  of 
riglil  I neglecting  and  proudly  orcrlooktng  the  modest  and  barm- 
kn*,  but  countraancing  the  audacious,  tbnugh  guilty  of  abomloa- 
hle  critnes;  they  stuif  their  priaona,  but  with  men  cofomittml 
rather  by  (irrawemUfoii  than  any  jaat  caase. 

Milloa,  Uitlory  «/  Eaglaad,  book  til. 

The  nerretary  would  not  eaallT  give  way  to  any  rire— tieafiwg  aad 
Uklair  dealings  with  biin.  Cmtadta.  KUoaieth,  Aamo^  IfiUO. 
”Twaa  harder  yet  to  more  the  mother’s  mind. 

And  to  this  henry  task  was  1 design’d  t 
Reasons  against  Wr  lore  I knew  were  run  t 
1 eireautvented  whom  f could  not  gain. 

Drydeu.  Orid.  .VrCaiiiorpAasa,  book  xilL 

Canning  Is  only  the  want  of  undersundlng  ; which,  teesuso 
it  cannot  cuenpaM  Ite  end*  by  direct  wsrs,  would  do  it  by  a triefc, 
and  ctrewaimMlwi,  Loeht.  Of  F.ducmtioH,  sec.  140. 

He  then  found  that  oae  Bosh  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a 
clerg>*man  was  not  a proper  trereCar)',  nod  had  obtained  the 
oAce  for  binksetf.  In  a man  like  Swift,  cuch  arcamoenUoa  and 
Incooslanry  must  hare  excited  rioUnt  Intliguatioo. 

Johjunm,  Life  of  Saip. 


CIRCUM^' ALLATION,  Lat.  rircumra/iorc,  to  sur- 
rouod  with  a poffimi,  i.c.  with  a fortification,  composed 
tt  YitUiis,  of  stakes.  Applied  gcnemlly  to  the  fortifica- 
tioas  thrown  arouod  uny  place. 

Buckingham  falls  to  eieimanaUotion,  ordering  the  khlpl  10 
rncompoa*  the  Island  without,  to  binder  all  prorinna  and  supply 
firomToiras.  Baker.  CAarfrji /.  1C37. 

liHomiich  as  Pntrfolx,  who  ctoie  before  it  (t>a/ordj  the  fifth  day 
after  hU  Majesty  was  gone,  was  sat  «lnwo,  and  had  made  bis  rtr> 
CMMcal/o/kMi  about  Oxford,  before  lie  kucwthr  King  was  In  the 
Scottish  army.  Ciaremdon.  HUtory  of  the  dril  ITi*r. 

The  confederates,  rince  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  hare  added 
frrerwl  new  redoubts  to  their  camp,  and  drawn  the  caumn  oat  of 
the  lines  of  circamvallatiaa  in  a rcndfinesa  for  the  battene*. 

Tailer,  No.  173. 


CIRCUMMvIlSION,  Lat.  arcumrerfere,  to  turn 
around,  or  about. 

For  tlieae  are  the  ascenssions  of  divers  circle*,  the  rirciouree- 
SMMsr  nod  turoing*  about,  habitude*  la  referrocea  one  to  another, 
yra,  and  respective  to  u*,  which  make  most  elegantly  those 
orderly  elcralion*  and  depressions  in  altitude,  which  appear  In 
her  :ibe  Moon's)  motion,  yea,  and  her  digrrsrions  ia  luUndo, 
all  iulodv  with  ordinary  sud  direct  revolution  of  here  in  loW' 
HoUand.  /'Ai/arrA,  fol.  9dl. 

CIRCUMVEST,  Lat.  circwmtvtfire,  to  clothe 
oxound. 

For  1 would  not  be  ignorant  by  long  obserratioo,  both  abroad 
and  at  home  4 that  every  were  aU  greatness  of  power  sad  favour 
is  cifcaataateH  with  much  prejndjee. 

RtUymia  TFottoaiana,  fol.  207. 
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CtUCT^M-  Who  on  (liU  b»»c  ihf  f«rth  I'idst  firmly  fonnd, 

Vh-ST.  And  mndSt  tUe  d«ep  to  rircMmrat  It  ronnti. 

”■  lUJioMue  H'uffMiitimg,  PtaJm  10-I4 

CIREV- 

CENTER.  CIRCUMVOXVE,  ■)  Lat.  cirtitMuofrcre^  to  roll 

CiHCt,*uvoLV^Tio3(.  / around 

5ii»  lb«t  whim  e*rf  wp  tirz-umriflv*  our  cypt ; 

Such  rich*  »itch  fresh*  such  swi*et  vstnclies* 

Ravj8}i  (Mir  spirits,  timt  catr&ac’l  wv  see 

Now  irriU’s  love’s  passion  in  the  world  like  tbre. 

H.  Utrriek.  On  FMekef'$  /H€V«tjMrmhle  Plays. 

In  the  DMtion  of  thine  Itcarcn,  tlioiiirh  soup  sUrres  hare  their 
owiie  peraliar.and  contrary  courses,  yet  all  yield  themselves  to 
the  sway  of  the  main  (trr«Mi(iof«ri»<i  of  that  first  mover  { so 
Uioiifh  I have  a will  of  inior  owne,  yrt  let  me  itire  myself  orer  to 
be  ruled,  and  ordered  by  thy  Spirit  in  all  my  wayra. 

Hull.  Uj»»n  tha  iiravems  moving, 

CIUENCESTER,  orCicETBB,  an  ancient  Town  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  scat  of  a Human  Colony,  and 
Capital  of  the  Dohuni.  In  a record  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tin^lon  it  U called  Cair-Cori,  from  the  river  Coryn, 
hod.  Churn,  upon  which  it  stands  ; and  in  tKc  XlUh 
I/arof  Antoninus,  it  i»  named  /J«ro-Cor«opiui»t,  a read- 
ing which  probably  is  corrupt,  since  l>oth  I'tolemy  and 
Ravennas  style  it  iJuro-CbrmiioM.  The  three  Konian 
roads,  the  Foss-way,  the  Irmin-strecl,  and  the  Ick- 
nield-way,  all  meet  at  this  point.  l*be  walls  of  the 
City,  though  long  since  razed,  may  be  satisfactorily 
traced,  and  numerous  antiquities  have  been  found 
within  their  circuit.  (/#rc/i<K»logw,  x.)  In  17BO,  a 
Hypocaust  in  good  pre.servalion  was  excavated  j and 
on  a spot  called  the  Querns  ((!airns,)  under  the  name 
of  the  Bull-ring,  an  Amphitheatre  may  be  traced. 

Among  Hr.  Parson's  Papers  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
is  a single  sheet,  printed  for  William  Budden,  near 
Fleet-bridge,  16S.*» ; it  is  entitled  a Homlerful  ducemy 
newly  made  Houses  underground  at  Cotton  s-Jteld, 
6'fc£<rerf<rs/i4>e,  and  it  relates  a tale  of  a cave  on  the 
side  of  a hill  {Tori harrow •tiUl,)  in  Colton-Gclds,  two 
miles  fn>m  Cirencester,  in  which  several  upartments 
* were  accidently  discovered  by  some  labourers.  One 
of  them  contained  the  image  of  a man,  dressed  like  & 
Roman  Emperor,  with  a truncheon  in  ont  hand,  and 
a light  in  the  other.  Like  the  figure  in  the  Tomb 
of  Uosicrucius  {Spectator,  379)  this  image  started 
up  at  the  approach  of  the  intruders,  who  fled,  and 
returned  to  tlie  charge  with  a neighbouring  anti- 
quary. As  they  entered  a .second  time,  the  image 
dashed  tlic  lamp  in  pieces.  In  the  same  apartment 
were  found  two  hcadscmbalmcd,  with  long  red  beards. 
The  bold  explorers  were  provided  with  a light,  but 
they  were  deterred  from  proceeding  farther  by  hollow 
groans.  **Thc  adventurers  hastily  quit  those  dark 
u]m.'tments,  which  they  had  no  s*jonerdone,  than  the 
bill  sank  down  and  burled  nil  the  rarities,  except  those 
medals  oud  cn>ins,  token  out  the  night  before,  which 
are  now  showm  for  the  satisfaction  of  curious  and  in- 
gcJi:ou£  persons,  who  in  great  numbers  flock  to  see 
them,  anil  purcba&e  them  at  great  rates,  as  the  most 
valuable  reiicHof  antiquity.”  This  singular  narrative 
is  unsupported  even  by  tradition  j and  seems  to  have 
been  framed  at  the  expense  of  some  antiquary  of  the 
time,  whom  it  was  intended  to  ridicule.  Both  this, 
aud  the  story  told  in  the  Spectator,  arc  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gnta  Komanorum } the  107 tb  Tale  in 
which  Collection  is  **of  an  image  in  Rome,  with  the 
Inscription  percMie  hie."  William  of  Maimsbury  relates 
the  occurrence  as  happening  to  Pope  Sylvester  II 


whom  he  considers  os  a great  Magician;  and  he  is  CIHEW- 
siipportcd  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  V'incent  of  CE8TEIL 
Beauvais. 

i^TPp  i^ryg 

Cirencester  was  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  during  v J 
the  Heptarchy.  Its  Castle  was  destroyed  by  Henry 
III.,  after  having  been  garrisoned  by  his  rebetiioua 
Barons.  Edward  II.  kept  his  Christmas  in  this  Town 
in  132^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  good  service  was 
done  by  the  inhabitants  in  .suppressing  Aumcrlc's 
(Albemarle's)  conspiracy,  (Walsingba:n,6.’i  ;>  and  in 
return  a Royal  grant  conferred  u|>on  them  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rebels  found  in  the  Town,  except  plate, 
money,  and  jewels ; four  docs  mid  a hogshead  of  wine 
yearly  to  the  men,  six  bucks  and  a hogshead  of  wine 
yearly  to  the  women.  Cirencester  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament in  the  wars  of  the  CommonwctiUb.  In  16 12 
it  wus  stormed  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  in  the  y'cor  fol- 
lowing it  was  recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
Abbey  of  Cirencester  was  richly  endowed,  and  of  great 
extent.  It  was  completely  razed  to  the  ground,  with 
the  exception  of  two  gates  and  a barn,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIll.  The  Church,  w'hich  was  completed  a few 
years  only  before  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  is  one 
of  the  most  magniOcent  parochial  buildings  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  a perpetual  Curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A small  carpet  manufactory 
exists  in  the  Towm,  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  currier’s 
knives,  which  are  made  scarcely  in  any  other  place, 
except  this  and  Gloucester,  and  which  ore  well  known 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Cirencester  has  relumed 
twe  Members  to  Parliament  since  the  11th  ufEdward 
HI.  This  Town  gave  birth  to  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
who  was  a Monk  of  Westminster  in  1.3.35.  His  History 
qf  Iloiftan  Britain,  containing  an  Itinerary,  was  dis- 
covered at  Copenhagen  in  17-17,  and  soon  afterwards 
published,  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Stukely.  It  is 
a work  of  extraordinary  merit,  pronounced  by  Gibbon 
to  be  wonderful  fora  monk  of  that  age.  Population 
in  IH21,  4967.  Distant  89  miles  north-west  from 
Ixmdon,  17  south-east  from  Gloucester. 

CIRRATHLUS,  in  Zootogif,  a genus  of  the  class 
/#«Bu/fl/4,order  j1podc,(d!nnriiiies  Apotln  of  Lamarck.) 

Generic  clmractcr  : body  elongate,  round,  annulate  j 
the  sides  furnished  with  very  long,  setaceous,  ex- 
panded, subdorsal  cirri,  and  two  rows  of  spines 
beneath  ; two  opposite  fasciculi  of  very  long  cirri 
beneath  the  anterior  ring  of  the  hotly;  mouth  under 
the  anterior  extremity,  with  a rounded  operculum  j 
eyes  at  the  extremities  of  a crescent-slmpcd  line,  above 
the  head. 

The  animal  for  which  this  genus  w-as  formed  by 
Lamarck  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  lurking  in  mud, 
or  among.st  loose  stones.  It  is  the  Lumbricus  rirrattu 
of  the  Fauna  Groenlandica. 

CIRRIPEHES,  in  Zoology,  a class  of  MoUuseaui 
animals,  comprehending  the  Linnman  genus  L^7WI^. 

CIRRITL’S,  from  the  Latin  cirrax,  a fringe,  Lac^ 

In  Zoology,  a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the 
family  Prrcouics,  order  slcanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  External  teeth  distant  from  each 
other,  internal  very  small,  and  similar  to  the  teeth  of 
a file  ; prcopercule  finely  denticulated ; lower  rays  of 
the  pectoral  fins  larger  and  rather  longer  than  the 
others,  and  loose  at  their  extremities. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species  found  in  the 
Indian  seas,  the  principal  are  the 

C.  Maculattts,  L<acep.,  and 
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CIRRITUS.  C.  Panthtriaua,  C«v.  j Sp<trus  Paniherinut,  Laccp. 

“ See  Lncepede,  Hlatoirt  det  Poiuonti  Cuvier,  Regne 
CI3TERN. 

CIRSOCELE»  Kiptiot,  an  enlarged  vein,  and 
a tumour,  called  also  Hernia  raricosa,  an  irregular  elastic 
tumour  of  the  «|>ermatie  vesaels. 

CIS,  in  Zotdngy,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Coieo/ftera,  fumily  X^lophagi.  Generic  character  ; 
antenna*  six-joiuted,  the  three  last  forming  aperfoliate 
club  ; longer  than  the  head  j body  oval,  depressed 

Type,  C.  baleti,  Lair. 

The  insects  of  this  genus  arc  very  minute.  They 
appear  at  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  on  the  coria« 
ceous  boleti  found  on  the  old  trunknof  trees,  &c.  which 
form  their  fo*id  as  well  as  their  place  of  retreat ; they 
are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  under  side  of  these 
fungi;  when  disturbed,  they  close  their  anteiins  and 
feet,  and  fall  as  If  dead.  The  larvx  have  six  feet,  the 
head  scaly,  the  body  of  a dirty  white,  terminated 
by  two  little  fioints,  curved  downwards.  They  live 
in  the  interior  of  the  holrtit  which  Uiey  pierce  in 
every  direction,  reducing  the  substance  of  them  to 
powder. 

CISS.\MPELOS,  in  Ro/diiy,  a genus  of  the  class 
JDioecta,  order  Monadelphia,  natural  order  Btrberidea, 
Geucric  character  ; male  flower,  calyx  four-leaved  | 
corolla,  none  j nectary  wheel-shaped  j staiTiens,  five  j 
filaments  joined  : female  flower,  calyx,'  one-leaved, 
stmp-aheaved  j corolla  none  ; styles  three;  berry  onc- 
seeded. 

Twenty-two  species  of  this  genus  have  been  de- 
scribed, natives  of  both  Indies.  l)c  Ouidolle. 

CLS&ITS,  in  J3u/any,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetrandria, 
order  Morwgynia,  natural  ortler  FUea.  Generic  cha- 
racter : berry  one-sccsled,  surrounded  by  the  calyx, 
and  four-parted  corolla.  Thirty-nine  species,  natives 
of  w arm  climates ; they  are  climbing  shrubs,  allied  to 
the  Vine. 

CISTEL.\,  in  Zooiogy genus  of  inscctsof  the  order 
Ctdeopierot  fumily  7Vne6ruMit/e«.  Generic  character  : 
antenns  filiform,  simple  ; mandibles  entire. 

Type,  C.  aulphurea.  Fab. 

These  insects  are  found  on  flowers,  but  little  is 
known  of  their  habits  or  metamor|ihosis.  The  species 
which  forms  the  type  of  the  genus  frequculs  the 
flowers  of  the  Umhehi/ertr. 

CI.STERN.  /I  cistd  eat  ciaterna,  says  Vossius.  Fr. 
etitern.  The  Lat.  m/a;  Gr.juarny,  so  called  a cavitate,  qud 
vcluti  surgil,  from  movere  in  ambitum.  Lennep. 

Any  thing  hollow ; sc,  to  receive  and  contain  water. 

Aud  be  that  first  ram  dnnn  into  the  Hateme,  after  the  mouyiife 
of  Um  water,  wu  maad  bout  of  what  curr  f>'knn*e  he  was  boulduii. 

Jo/m,  ch.  V. 

Howbeit,  for  to  keep  good  aod  rleare  water.  It  were  the  better 
way  to  have  alwaiea  two  cUtmu  tngitJicr,  that  io  the  former  the 
water  may  arttle  and  cart  douo  all  the  prrnand*  U»  the  Inttonw, 
and  M>  llie  cleare  water  onely  paaalDlo  *be  other,  as  if  it  were 
strained  through  a Aac  colondre. 

HuUnwi.  PUnit,  book  IL  fol.  594. 

— — Nenre  whtrh,  were  n'j/rraj  made. 

All  pav'd,  and  clrarc,  where  Troiaa  wivra,  aed  llwlr  faire  danghters 
had 

Lanndrie  fur  their  fine  linneo  weetls,  in  limcf  of  cleanly  peace. 

CA^pmmm.  Hamrr.  tliad,  book  xiU.  l^ol.  302. 
Each  gnsliing  font  a marble  Alls, 

Whoae  poUah'd  l>ed  rcreirea  the  fallinf  rilii  j 
\S  here  Trajan  dame*  (ere  yet  alarmed  by  Greece) 

Wuah'd  their  fair  gariueata  in  the  days  of  Peace. 

p0pt.  lit 

TOL.  xrx. 


*1^a  not  the  rain  that  waters  the  whole  earth,  but  that  which  CISTERN, 
falls  Into  Its  own  ri«/«ra,  ihst  must  reliete  him  • not  the  com-  ^ 
OM>o,  but  the  enclosure,  that  must  make  biia  rich.  CITE* 

OkPBlS.  4»rrMoM,  9.  Tol.  L 


Hrre  blerulcd  swells  with  loterferiog  rills ; 

And  here  the  lake's  capacioas  H»frm  fills. 

lir^oA*.  l'itttptr$«t  Pemity,  hook  IL 


CISTGS,  in  Botany,  a genua  of  the  class  Pulyandrui, 
order  Monogynia,  naturtU  order  Cis/i.  Generic  cha« 
meter : corolla,  petals  five,  two  of  them  smaller  than 
the  others ; capsule  many-sceded. 

Of  this  genus  seventy-niue  species  are  described  by 
Willdenuw,  but  later  writers  have  incrcasctl  the  num- 
ber to  one  hundred  and  twenty*niue  ; they  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly 
of  Spain;  they  are  beautiful  plants,  and  the  Alpine  spe- 
cies arc  well  adapted  to  decorate  artificial  ruck-work  ; 
C.  tadaHi/erua,  or  GumCistus,  a well  known  ornamental 
shrub  is  a native  of  Spain  ; C.  mari/oUua,C.  guttafus,  C 
Utti/oliua,  C.  nirr<^'iinus,  C.  Ilelutulhemum,  C.  toMentosus, 
and  C.  pol^oUua,  arc  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Dot. 
GIT,  1 Used  contemptuously  for  rifixen,  or  the 
CiTCSS.  / iuhubilant  of  a city,  especially  the  City  of 
London.  , 

— ■■■  W y was  the  next  man  ahow’d  hla  face. 

But  Apollo  e" ru  thought  him  too  good  for  the  place. 

No  gentlemen  writer  that  office  simuld  hrsr. 

But  a trader  to  wit  the  laurel  should  wear, 

As  Doae  but  a cf'r  e'er  makes  a lord -mayor. 

JtocAntrr.  vi  Triat  af  thr  Potit,  4rc. 
From  careful  brows  and  henry  downcast  eyes, 

DuU  rir«  and  thick  skull'd  aldermen  arise. 

/1d4*»on,  7'Ae  Play-koutt. 
CUa  and  ritenrr,  raise  a joyful  strain, 

*TU  a good  omcD  U>  begio  a reign. 

Drydrn.  Pr»b>gtic  to  Atiion  mmJ  Ali*miiu, 
Before  their  merrimeut  is  at  an  end,  1 am  siek  with  disgust, 
and,  perhaps,  repmached  with  my  subrk’ty,  or  by  some  sly 
iasuiaatluna  insulted  ss  a cit, 

JakM3on.  7‘L/f//re»rvrrr.No.  !Q6. 


CITADEL.  Fr.  citadelle  { It.  ci/adeila.  Menage 
deduces  it  from  civitaa.  Gotgnive  say.s,  A strung  fort 
or  castltf,  that  serves  both  to  defend  ami  to  curb  a city. 

They  (the  Hers)  among  fresh  dews  sod  dowers 
Ply  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank. 

The  Buhufb  of  their  straw-built  ri/fadet. 

Now  rub'd  with  bautu,  expatiate  aud  confer 
Tbclr  state  affairs. 

AAU.m.  P»f»di*r  book  i.  I.  773. 
Cromwell  built  Ibree  cUaitU,  at  Leith,  Ayr,  aud  Inverness, 
besides  many  little  forts.  Utmett.  (htn  Timta,  book  L 

Cr>ine,  fair  magician,  sportive  fancy,  come 
With  wildest  imagery ; thou  child  of  thought. 

From  they  serlsi  W/ad!rf  descend. 

And  (for  tboo  eaastj  ssslst  me. 

Smttrt.  Tit  Hup  Gmrdrm,  book  I. 

I now  recollect,  Rntlsh  corn  Is  tlicre  also  taxed  up  to  ten  per 
cent,  and  this  too  In  the  very  head  quarters,  the  very  cifadrt  of 
smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Durkt.  Om  Amttittm 

CITE,  Lai.  cito,  from  eieo,  itirm  quod  moreo, 

Ci'TBit,  / mfcTdirm  ctiam  quod  vooo.  Festbs.  Per- 
CFtal,  ^'haps  from  «/«;,  eo. 

Cita'tion,  C To  coll  upon  or  require  to  come 
Ci'tatobt.  r forward  or  appear;  to  summon.  Also, 
to  bring  forward  or  produce ; to  quote. 

Tlic  eigtethe  was,  thst  In  the  londe  ciiaAam  non  acre 
Tborti  buJie  of  the  pope  of  Rome. 

P,  Gltmcttlrt,  p.  473. 

Thsn  whJl  he  was  tittd  by  y*  pope's  holyneiae  lo  sppere,  be 
sppeled  to  y*  nexte  general!  counsayle  whych  shuulde  bee  gatbered 
|u  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sir  Tkomaa  Idart.  H'tkct,  foi.  254. 
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The  *do«alurt?e  of  mcTj  arc  fco  d'uicr«,  and  the  auipcet  fortnce 
gtoelh  *o  many  oiterthwart  toror»,  that  after  that  a great  span 
aha  hath  geuen  giral  pl«a*ur«.  Incontinent  we  are  cyieH  to  hlr 
atthC)-ll  trauaile*  of  rcpenta»uice.  GoUfnJJoMe,  1.  tUh 

wbererpon  the  aevd  John  Kuilrr  toke  ibe  arrhebjrahopa  aom- 
mcner  with  hym.  and  w«u  roto  ibe  aayd  Lord  Cobham  abewing 
him  that  U waa  tbe  king't  pieaaurc  tliat  be  aliouid  obey  that 
tilacvon,  and  ao  ritett  him  fraiMluleDtly. 

Statr  TriaU.  Thai «/  Sir  Jtkn  OUemjUe. 

A lynod  waa  called  by  the  Bi*bop  of  Wiachcatcr,  the  Pope’a 
legate,  to  right  the  Bbihop,  where  tbc  King  was  fl/erf to  appear, 
wbo  jcntliog  to  know  Uic  rauM-,  anawer  waa  made,  that  it  waa  to 
anawer  for  bb  impritootog  of  btihn|w,  and  depriving  them  of 
their  go^i  vhidt  being  a CLmtian  king  be  ought  not  to  do. 

JiaAer.  Stepkm,  Anao,  IIM. 


diocese  witbin  bis  provinc«  for  heresy,  if  tbe  Bishop 
or  other  Ordinitry  coasenta,  or  if  they  do  not  do  their 
duty  in  punishing  the  offence.  Where  persons  are 
cited  out  of  their  diocese  and  live  out  of  tbe  jurisdic* 
tion  of  the  Bishop,  a prohiintion  or  consultation  may 
be  granted;  but  here  )>ersons  live  in  the  diocesci, 
if  when  they  ure  cited  they  oiuit  to  appear,  they  are 
to  be  excommunicated,  &c. 

CITHAR.-V,  an  ancient  stringed  musical  in- 

strument, differing  from  tbc  jr<0a^/*,  which  U another 
name  for  the  It  is  fully  described  by  Homer  in 

his  Hymn  to  Mercury,  (-I7*  c.  n X.)  to  which  God  tbe 
invention  of  it  was  attributed. 


CITE. 

CITIZEN, 


ff.Usn  rclatcth  (as  Mr.  Srldcn  ciMh  him)  that  aome  klads  ot 
heaau  ia  Africa  aiwava  divided  their  apoii  into  elevvo  part*,  bnt 
would  eat  oiJy  the  tea,  leaving  ilw?  diventh  at  a kind  of  fimC- 
fniita,  Of  fythc.  Sf€ltaaa,  On  fob  125. 

. — Forthwith  from  all  windea 

The  living,  and  forthwith  the  riftd  dcul 
Of  all  put  lues  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  baat'o,  anch  a peal  aball  ruave  their  sleep. 

!4iUan.  Paraditt  Latt^  book  ul.  I.  337* 

And  which  Iwrame  him  like  a prince  indeed, 

Hr  made  a bluabiag  cttali  nf  himartle. 

Ami  chid  hU  trewant  ymtth  with  Mwh  a grace. 

As  1/  he  maatred  there  a duable  apirtt 
Of  teaching,  and  of  leamieg  instantly. 

SAakftare.  Urary  IV.  Ftr$t  Part,  fuL  70. 

The  Pneaea  eignifini  Uiat  there  had  come  unto  him  in  the  name 
of  the  reaioiutranta  tbeae  fowrr,  H.  Leo,  NielUus,  Matlhuiua, 
and  Hiiakera«,  to  give  notice  that  the  rcmofiatrants  were  ready 
according  to  theU  citation. 

Hah.  IttUrt  from  Synod  e/Dort,  p.  3-1. 

Tbc  former  delrgat  replied,  that  llie  ilclcgaU  were  not  to 
of  their  opinioQi,  but  the  ayood;  and  that  in  tbeir  letters  cita- 
tarie  thev  were  wanwd  to  cook*  ami  give  an  arrounl  lu  tbc  synod 
of  the  doctrine  vdtiefa  they  had  delivered  In  their  schoob  and 
putpila.  tir.  BaU'aMt/nal.  Ijuittr  tn  Hah'$  Rem.  p.  29. 

He  also  gave  advice,  that  if  the  INipe  died,  the  romtulssioo 
for  the  legatee  must  ceetis  expire  with  him,  unless  they  made 
aomc  step  in  their  business  by  a eitatian  of  parties,  which  would 
keep  It  alive.  ItarntU,  Hutaty  af  Rtfanaatma,  Anna,  1525. 

A little  after  that  the  messenger  came  from  Rome  with  a breve 
to  tbe  k(^tes,  requiring  them  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  with  an 
avueation  of  tbe  cause  to  Rome ; together  with  ietlcm  citatory 
to  tbe  king  and  queen  to  appear  there  in  persuo,  or  by  their 
proxies.  Id.  li. 

I shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  ritatiaa  o»ore,  out  of  Athe- 
nagorw  ; hreaute  the  words  of  that  ancient  writer  arc  very  full 
and  expreiaive.  Attrrhnry.  5Cmno«w,  tuL  II.  pref. 

1 must  desire  the  ri/crheocefurward  to  iufurm  us  of  bis  editinna 
too.  Id.  Ih, 

This  little  song  U not  uHltko  a sonnet  ascribed  to  Sbakespear, 
which  deserves  to  be  cited  here,  a«  a proof  that  the  eastern  imagery 
ia  not  so  ditfereut  from  the  ^'Ul^opcsn  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Janes.  On  Kattern  Poetry,  Ksiay,  1 , 

Tbe  reader  will  excuse  the  citasian  I make  at  length  from  hi* 
book  { be  out  dora  hinuclf  npon  this  occaiuon. 

limrke.  Oiteroatratu  dm  a late  State  of  the  A'a/ian, 

CiTATiaN,  a suminona  to  appear,  usunlly  applied 
to  a process  issued  from  the  Spiritual  Court,  which 
proceeds  according  to  the  Citil  and  Canon  laws,  by 
CitAtion,  libel,  fkc.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIll. 
cap.  9,  Spiritual  Judges  were  reatniincd  from  citing 
persons  out  of  the  diocese  or  jurisdiction  in  which 
they  dwelled,  pnlcss  in  certain  excepted  cases, 
upon  pain  of  double  damans  and  costs  against  the 
party  , so  citing'.  Every  Archhiahop,  however,  has 
the  power  of  citing  parties  dwelling  in  any  Bishop’s 


*0*  Sts'  trot  T«  Kot  /pfap  Kvtifiot  'Epft^t. 

riyfv  6‘  up  t¥  fttTpoiOt  tapofv  layaaat  aaXapoto, 

ricip^yav  (ta  ruva  Kparaif»y(no 

*A/*0i  I<pua  rdvvoae  fioov  irpartitaatv 

Ka<  firi  2*  J’vYoi*  ^papea  d^t^4V* 

'Ervd  2c  ofvy  ttayvacaro 

Julius  Pollux,  (Onomast.  iv.  63,)  has  explained  the 
several  parts  of  the  tilhara  with  great  precision.  The 
upper  extremities  bending  outwards  were  called  nr  para, 
the  lower  bending  inwards  the  pieces  by  w hich 

these  extremities  were  joined  hollow  hose 

ifXtioy,  the  cross  hors  by  which  the  w^x*’**  were  joined 
to  each  other  cd.VsHoi,  or  co’yatett ; the  uppermost  of 
them  ^tryda,  or  was  pierced  with  holes  to 

receive  the  strings,  ro.\Xow«f,  or  the  lower 

traverse  is  named  by  Pollux  vroXvptev,  by  Lucian, 
(Z>kiL  Devr.  vii.)  pta^detay,  Heinsterhusius  on  this 
passage  from  X^ucian  applies  the  term,  not  to  the 
atffepa,  but  to  the  Xvpa ; but  the  difference  between 
these  instruments  U well  explained  by  Lurcher  in  two 
notes  on  Herodotus,  i,i».  54  j iv.  n.  S43. 

CITHAHEXYLOK,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class 
XhdyNamta,  order  .^N^^ioiprrmia,  natural  order  f'^ifice*. 
Generic  character  ; calyx  five-tootbed,  bell-shaped  | 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  spreading;  segments  villoee  on 
the  upper  side,  equal  ; secd-vcsscl  a drupe,  iwo- 
seeded  j nuts  two-celled. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Willd. 
CITHERN,  n.  Swe.  rtefm ; Fr.rhtfe,  gMtIon;;  It. 
ct/ora,  cefro,  ghitara  ,*  Sp.  gaiforra  ; Lat.  ctlAora ; Gr. 
KtOdpa.  In  Xinglish  also  called  a gv'Uar. 

GxoTH.  And  TO«n  h*rp  pipes  la  your  consort  loo. 

Draw.  And  sack-bats  too,  sir. 

Bin*.  But  Bm!  hewU  of  your  instrumrnta  differ;  yours  art 
bonheads,  ibeirs  httem  aad  rittem  heubt. 

i^iL.  AU  woodeo  beail* ; iKrre  they  meet  again. 

Mauinger.  The  Old  Imc,  act  iv.  »c.  1. 

Manv  roritles  of  living  erratore*  f fSlr  Henry  Blotint}  wiw  la 
Bruwi  Cairo,  but  tbc  rooal  lagcnioai  was  a nc»l  of  four-Wggcd 
aerpente,  of  two  f«4  long,  blafk  and  ugl),keptby  a rirnchmao, 
wbo,  wbcD  he  enme  to  haeille  tliem,  tWy  would  nut  eadnr«  him, 
bat  run  and  bid  in  tbeir  bole  ; tfaea  'would  be  lake  hW  nVrerM  and 
pUy  upon  it ; they  bearing  hU  inusick,  came  all  crawling  to  bU 
fi>et  and  began  to  climb  up  lum,  lUl  be  ga«'e  over  playiaf*  ibca 
awnv  they  run.  ...  * 

Boyh.  ^even  lanyM  Local  Mation,  cb.  n.  obs.  5. 

CITIZEN,  -I  Lat.  firif;  It.  ci/frtdino;  Sp.  cia- 
Ci'turn,  at//.  Fr.  ci/oyei».  An  inhabitant 

Ci'TiXKXsnip.  J of  a city } one  who  dwells  or  inha- 
bits in  a ci/y ; one  who  possesses  or  enjoys  certain 
privilege*  of  a ci/y,  a frccnr’U  of  a rily,  one  who  fol- 
lows, pursues,  or  practises  the  trailes  or  businesses  of 
a city  ,—as  opposed  to  those  who  do  not.  Sec  Crrr. 
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Hic  tUrde  d&ie  she  b>  plftlne 
With  many  a worth ie  cUrttim* 

Aod  oe  witb  many  a 

Gov<r.  Con/.  *4m.t 


book  1.  fol.  13> 


Bui  his  lytrtrynft  halldcn  him  : and  senlen  a maswafur  after 
hviB.  aud  Kiden,  wc  wotco  not  that  be  re^ne  on  us. 

^ md/.  Lukf,  cb.  xix. 


For  olde  nen,  which  aownrd  lowc 

barpe,  and  lute,  aod  with  cUoU, 

The  houe  dauoce,  aod  the  caroie, 

In  lucbc  a wt*«  as  tout  bath  bede, 

A softe  pans  thei  dnuoce  and  trrde. 

And  with  the  woioea  oUienrhile 
With  iobre  ckere  awoogr  tbel  unUe. 

Gwer.  Vnt/.  ,4m.,  book  viii.  Cot  1891 


Rut  bis  hated  hria,  and  sente  meweDjers  aAer  hym 

aayioff  *e  wjll  «><  hauc  thisman  to  raytfoe  oner  ra. 

ffiUtf  ln51« 

TbeJ  toke  his  bandcs  betweoc  theirs,  and  if  they  felt  UieLm  softe 
and  smotbe.  forthwith  as  an  rddl  racabunde  ta^a  they  dispatched 
and  sent  him  awaie  i aod  if  ibei  found  his  bandcs  bank  a4Hl  fol 
of  bard  Icnotles,  by  and  by  they  adnultcd  hero  a eiresea  and 
dweller  in  Rome. 

I do  but  return  to  that  best  and  blessed  etiy  %a  which  all  her 
ei7ianw  (by  the  condition  of  death]  shall  repair.  Thernn  is  the 
only  (tod,  tlw  uMSst  high  and  chief  prince,  who  hlleth  or  feedeth 
bis  ririzeiw  with  a sweetness  more  than  niaiTclIoas } tn  regard 
whereof  UiU  being,  which  oOters  coll  a Ufc,  is  rather  to  be  ac- 
counted a dealli,  thnn  a life. 

Hairgk,  Jliitory  of  the  World,  book  U.  cb,  ri.  aec.  6. 

Imo.  So  aicke  1 am  not,  yet  I am  not  well : 

But  not  ao  «triacM  a wanton,  as 
To  scenie  to  dye,  ere  aicke. 

Shnkipenrt,  CymMintf  fol.  367. 


Tiumgh  tbc7  are  in  the  world,  they  are  not  of  it,  as  a nVtsen  of 
one  city  may  tire  in  another,  and  nl  not  be  free  of  It,  nor  pro* 
perly  of  it,  but  a mere  itranfcT  • foreigner,  as  much  as  if  be 
was  there ; so  the  saints  of  the  most  high  (iod,  whilst  they  are 
in  IhU  wxirld,  tl»cv  are  only  strangers  and  eojournem  in  It;  the 
c^/j^which  they  ^loog  to,  and  of  which  tbe^  are  fellow-n/<cciw, 
la  above,  quite  out  of  sight  to  the  men  nf  thu  world. 

BUhop  Beveridge.  Sermon,  46. 


They,  taking  It  olUerwlse,  and  refusing  the  good,  through  an 
implaolcd  evil  dispoaitlon,  aiul  always  prone  to  mucluef,  hare  not 
only  reiacted  tbo  eiUoenship,  as  dlahonoonble.  but  also  abhor  both 
onenlr  aud  sccreUy,  the  Uw  among  tbrm  who  are  well  effected 
1^  BieJk^p  WiUoM.  lt*ile,  3 .Vacrak  iii.  16, 


Our  citlsemhip,  as  salth  the  apostle,  U In  hearen. 

B**Kop  Horae.  Oecoitonni  Sermont,  p.  15^ 

CITLALTEPETL,  the  Stabbv  Mou.vtain,  or  Pico 
DB  Orizaba,  one  of  the  great  active  volcanoes  of 
the  Mexican  Andes,  and  the  second  In  altitude  of  the 
nonhern  pt)rti«>n  of  that  vast  chain,  being  17,3/1  fed 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  fire  which  it  emit*,  being  .seen  from  Mexico  in  the 
niglit  like  a brilliant  star.  This  volcano  bos  a conical 
form,  slightly  inclined  at  its  summit  to  (be  south* 
eimt,  with  a large  crater,  from  which  Issues  Are, 
smoke,  and  ashes.  Since  it  Is  coiisiderAbly  above  the 
lower  cirede  of  congelation  in  these  latitudes,  its  peak 
is  constantly  covered  with  snow  j and  as  the  inferior 
limit  of  congelation  is  very  distinctly  marked  on  the 
Mexican  sammits,  it  forms,  at  a distance,  so  accurate 
a line  on  this  cone,  that  it  appears  rather  the  effect  of 
art  than  of  nature,  and  adds  much  to  (he  singularity 
of  the  landscape.  This  volcano  is  in  19^  north  lati- 
tude, and  about  97^  2^'  wett  longituile. 

CITOLE,  n.  Pr.  a musical  instrument.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  his  very  curious  History  of  Music,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  ii  sort  of  dulcimer,  and  that  the 
name  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  ettfeifo,  Tyrwhitt. 


A ctigf*  Id  hire  right  hand  hadde  she 

Chaucer.  The  Knigkiet  Tale,  v.  1961. 


Hr  Uught  bir,  till  >be  was  certeyae 
(K  barpe,  eitoU,  and  of  riotc, 

^Ith  uianv  a tewue,  and  many  a tM>te, 

Vpon  mtulke,  vpoo  measuT*. 

Obi^.  Cmtf.  Am.,  book  viii.  IbL  179. 


ClTRO$^fA,  in  hotany,  a genus  nf  the  class  Dio- 
ecia,  order  Icotandria.  Generic  character  : male 
flower,  calyx,  belLahaped,  teeth  four,  or  eight ; co- 
rolla none;  stamens  numerous,  petal-formed : female 
flower  us  the  male,  germens,  three  to  ten ; styles, 
awl-shaped,  berry  ooc-cclled. 

Eighteen  si>ccies,  natives  of  Peru.  Ruix  et  Pav. 
Flor.  Prruv. 

CITRUS,  in  Bofany.  n genus  of  the  class  Poiyadtl- 
phia,  order  IcosoNdria,  natural  order  Juraatia.  Generic 
character : calyx,  five-cleft ; corolla,  petals  five, 
oblong  j anthers  twenty}  filaments  joined  in  ^-arious 
parcels } berry  nine-cclletl. 

Of  this  important  genus  there  have  been  twenty- 
four  sjiecies  discovered,  natives  of  warm  climates  in 
both  hemispheres.  The  most  interesting  ore,  C* 
mttlica,  the  Citron-tree,  native  of  Asia, — its  varieties 
arc  the  Lemon-tree,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts, 
and  the  Limc-trcc, — C.  auroHliitm,  the  Seville  Orange, 
native  of  the  East  Indies ; the  different  kinds  of  China 
Oranges  are  varietiei  of  this  spi-cies,— C.  nobUii,  the 
Mandarin  Orange,  native  of  China,  and  C.  derumaao, 
the  Shaddock -tree, of  which  there  are  sev'era!  varieties. 
This  Is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  generally 
cultivated  in  the  W'est  Indies,  into  which  it  was  intro~ 
duced  by  a Captain  Shaddock. 

el'll,  A Fr.  ci/^^  It.  ctffd  ; Sp.  ciudod;  LaU 
Ci'tycism,  > ciei/di,  from  ciru,  perhaps,  .says  Vossius, 
CVrtED.  J from  co-iris  i and  thus  of  the  .same 
origin  as  co-efus;  coitus,  n coeundo,  coining  together; 
in  unam  coetintfs  ticunt.  Or  from  xite,  eo,  rado,  because 
they  come  to  the  same  society  or  assembly.  Martinius 
prefers  do,  that  is,  roco  ; the  word  being  opplied  to 
those,  who  are  caUed  to  the  same  place. 

Romulus  snd  Remus  y«  twie  hre^erta  ywys 

Bi  goaae  ^ &rst  Rome,  jiat  noble  tite  yv. 

Ji.  Gloucetter,  p.  36. 

Casitela  aed  eiteg  yat  be  of  Isaac  held. 

/(.  Brunnr,  p,  167, 

And  tbu4  tbel  passen  tlinrgbnnt  the  eitit, 

Atid  U>  the  Ustes  comm  tbf7  be  time. 

CAanrer.  The  A'm^Atef  Tate,  v.  2376^ 

Tliis  kynge  wilb  noble  purucUiire 
Hath  for  bUo  selfe  his  cbim*  anued. 

Wheriit  be  wolde  ride  smalcd, 

Out  of  tbe  citte  for  to  pUic. 

fipMcrr.  Com/.  Am.,  book  i.  fol.  1 9 

Ampbion  wu  virtuous,  wise,  aod  eloqueut ; and  by  bis  pra- 
deocle  and  sweete  oratory,  be  brought  sAuage  people  rnto  ciQUiiy, 
and  tanght  the  ignorant  kaowledgc.  niskiog  them  iiue  togetber 
in  cittieo  coaformahlc  vdIo  humainc  Uwes. 

<S/9W.  .l/niM>rK6k  Amtigmitin,  fol.  19. 

Two  eitieg  in  the  spacious  field,  be  bnllt  with  goodly  stats 
Of  divers  languag'd  men:  the  o<ie  did  nuptials  celebrate, 
Observing  at  lUctn,  solcmne  feasts. 

Chnpmma.  Homer.  Ibad,  book  xviii.  fbl.  363. 

Two  splentfid  eitlen  aUo  there  he  form'd, 

Soeb  as  men  baild.  In  one  were  to  be  seen 

Rites  Dstrimouial  solemoized  with  pomp 

Of  sumptuous  baaqncts.  Cmeper*  ih. 

4x9 
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CITY.  The  other  rf/ie,  other  warre*  employ'd  «a  bo»Uy, 

artnlesi  gUuerinir  In  armes,  of  one  confederarie, 

“ Beiieg’d  it ; and  a parle  bad  with  Iboae  within  the  towoe, 

Two  wain  they  stood  mnlo’d ; to  »e«  tlie  e//ie  orerthrowne? 

Or  that  llic  ct^iariw  should  bcape  io  two  parts  all  Uielr  wraith, 
AjmI  gare  throi  balfc.  Il^ey  neither  lik't,  bnt  arioed  ibeaurlres 
by  stealth  : 

I.eft  all  their  old  men,  wire*  and  Hoyea,  beliinde,  to  man  their 
Wnls.  CVuv/raiaa.  //t^,  book  kvlli.  fol.  2(>4. . 


'Hie  other  n74r  by  two  glitt’ring  IkmU 
loi'ostcd  stood,  and  a dispute  arose 
Between  them,  wWiher  to  burn  the  town 
And  lay  all  waste,  ur  to  diridc  Ute  spoil. 

Meantime  tlie  n7«sei«r,  still  anduinay'd, 

Surremler’d  not  the  town,  but  taking  arms 
Prepar'd  an  iunhush,  and  the  wires  and  boys. 

With  all  the  hoary  elders,  kept  the  walla. 

C0trptr.  Ih. 


And  I assure  you.  although  no  bred  ronrUing,  s*et  a most  Mr< 
titular  man,  iptodly  barings,  well  fsahton'd  'bariour,  and  at 
as  hard’ned  and  exeeUenta  l»vkr,asUic  m«»t  ivalurally*<iu4li5cd 
amonpt  them,  inform'd,  reform'd,  and  transform'd,  from  hia 
oricinall  cs7yrfme. 

ISfn  Jonton,  Cjfniki»'$  Itf itU,  act  r.  K.  4, 


WherrAs  the  hemsit  lewis  a sweet  retired  life, 

Pnmi  rilUges  replete  with  ragg'd  and  sweating  dawns, 

And  from  ilw  loathsome  air  of  amoky-n/trrf  towns. 

JhvyfoH,  Patyulbkon^  song  13, 

Mr.  Waller’s  part  was  to  engsgr  a eonsiderable  part  of  the 
lords  and  eominoiw,  and  to  be  a means  of  eonreyiof  counsels, 
resolutions,  and  mtelUgeoce  between  them  and  the  said  (Uy~ 
fstmmtief. 

Slait  TfiaU.  Pnettdimgi  0gniiu1  fPaller  mnd  «/Aenr. 

(H'ls  former  promises)  were  to  dispute  erery  inch  of  the  town, 
from  the  line  to  the  cHy-fnU*  and  from  thence  to  the  rnstle*walU, 
which  he  would  defend  to  the  utiuust.  and  tliere  lay  hb  bones  if 
Iw  couiil  not  keep  it,  and  make  hb  dag  of  truce  bu  wiuding  sheet, 
as  he  prmvd  by  direra  witnesses. 

Id,  Trial  a/  CelmreX 

Atr.  I am  attended  at  the  rypmt  nrroue.  I prar  you 
(T\«  sooth  the  «v7y.mifh ) Wing  me  word  iVitlier 
Ilow  the  world  goes,  fiktiktptart.  rtuela/ssMe,  fol.8. 

Tlie  refv  perf'  by  this  bath  entered,  and 
Intends  t'appeare  Wforr  the  people  hopuig 
To  purge  hinMelfr  with  words. 

Id,  74.  fob  29. 


Nor  is  it  dt  a rf/y*sA»p  should  hide. 

The  world's  delight,  and  nature's  only  pride. 

Z)rayren.  £Mgf«ad*j  lUrMcal  Kfiuttn.  £d.  ir.  re  J/r«.  SHcrt. 

A Qohler  ntan,  a hraiaer  warrlour, 

Liuc's  not  tills  day  within  Um  riry*«e«/Xrt. 

fikakMfrtrre.  Tl/iw  .7Mi/r»ii/nu,  fol.  31. 

EuAits.  Wliieh  way  hare  you  looked  for  Master  Caius,  that 
calls  bimselfe  Doctor  of  phyaicke? 

CiM.  Marry  sir,  the  cirrte-iccmf,  the  parke-ward  : erery  ward. 

Id,  .VriTjr  ff’trrr  ttf  If  rndW,  fol.  48. 

All  suddenly  he  heard  (while  on  he  went) 

lluw  to  the  rirr-werif,  arme,  annr,  they  mde, 

Tlie  noUe  rprcarrd  to  the  firmament, 

Mnth  drcadfull  bowling  fill'd  the  rallies  wide. 

Goti/rry  ^ book  ix,  sL  43. 

>Vhat  woman  iu  the  city  do  1 name, 

\\’hen  that  I My  tiie  rf/y«iceuuM  begrra 
The  coat  of  princes  on  vnworthy  shoulders  ? 

Skakiyaarf.  /it  ysu  Likt  //,  fol.  193. 

Pgoao.  Why,  how  now  Gomes  s what  mak'st  thou  here  wltk 
a whole  brotlicrnood  of  riiy'haitiff$  f why,  thou  look ‘at  like  Adam 
ifi  Pvadbe,  with  bu  guard  of  beasts  about  him. 

I>ryd€n.  TU  SjmMtk  Frytr^uXt* 


'Hieo  for  a horse — through  all  the  land. 

To  bead  oursolemn 
Can  any  one  so  fit  lie  found. 

As  hr.  who  in  Anillrry.ground 
Without  a rider,  noble  sight, 
ticd  on  our  hrarest  troops  to  fight. 

t'httfthiU.  TTIe  Gkaat,  book  ie« 

In  rscry  street  a clty-kard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  hU  ward, 

Hb  iodrspulcd  rights  extend 
Through  all  the  lane,  from  end  to  end. 

Suy^,  A RSap»ady, 

From  tity-kora  ami  city-hrtdt 
Was  seen  to  take  a larger  stride. 

CkmrcktU.  The  Ghatt,  book  ill. 
For  where  the  eUy,c*a<k  It,  there. 

Is  the  true  esaence  of  the  mayor. 

Id,  Ik,  book  ir. 

Too  loQg  Diy  erring  ryes  had  ror'd 
On  fi/y-dnmet  in  scarlet  drmt  i 
And  scorn'd  the  rhannfiil  %'illage  maid. 

With  ionuccuce  and  grogr^ui  blest. 

7'koutptM.  Tkt  Mi/k-Mitid, 
And  yon,  who  long  bare  breath'd  the  fumes 
Of  rtry./ogr  and  crowded  rooms. 

Do  DOW  soUcltondy  shun 
Tlie  cooler  air  aiHl  daxsling  sno. 

3’a>(/7.  Am  Ayvhgy. 
And  ibis  job  call  your  sweet  meander. 

Which  migitt  be  tack'd  up  by  a gander. 

Could  he  hut  force  bis  oMlicr  Inll 
To  scodp  the  channel  of  the  rill ; 

For  sure  you’d  make  a mighty  clutter, 

Were  it  ns  big  as  cf/y-gat/rr. 

Id.  £>r.  Deiony  « ntia. 
There  let  him  sleep,  whilst  we  surrey 
Hie  prrpnratinRs  for  the  day. 

That  day,  on  which  wu  to  ^ shown 
Coun-prlda  by  city-pridt  out  done. 

VhinkilL  The  GAorl,  hook  Ir. 

Cowell  (iNterpreler,  Ac.)  deiinca  a City  to  be  a town 
corporate  which  hath  a BUbop  and  Cathedral  church  j 
yet  Ely  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  Cities  by  Crompton 
in  his  JurisdictioH  j and  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  thU 
title  to  Cumbrid^.  Blnck&tonc  follows  Covrell,  he 
terms  a City  a town  int^rporated,  which  is,  or  hath 
been,  the  See  of  a Bishop;  and  though  (he  Bishoprick 
be  dissolved,  os  in  the  case  of  Westminster,  it  still 
remains  a City,  (romm,  i.  114.)  Mr.  Hargrave  how- 
ever has  proved  (.Voles,  1.  Inst.  110,)  that  althoug;h 
Westminster  U a City,  and  has  sent  Ciliieas  to  Parlia- 
ment from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  it  never  was  in- 
corporated. 

CI'TRINE,  ■>  Of  the  colour  of  the  rifroii,  or 

Citbina'tiox.  / " a deep  ycliowc  colour." 

C«7rfMl»e«r  you  do  not  expounde.  bring  a terme  of  alchyme. 
Wbicbe  a/rhta/iaite  U both  a color  and  pwrte  of  tbc  phllusoptier's 
stone.  Fur  ns  the  vrinc  of  nunne,  whityxhe , shrwetii  Imperfecte 
digrstume  ; but  when  he  hnibr  well  realcd,  and  slept  after  tba 
Muoe,  and  the  digestloue  perfected,  the  rriae  beromethe  HlAme, 
or  of  a deepe  velkiwe  color ; to  y»  yt  in  alcbyme  : which  mads 
Arnolde  call  tko  et/rianlMae  perfect  digestion,  or  the  color  uro- 
riiige  the  philosopher's  stone  brougbte  almoste  Ui  die  height  of 
perfcctione. 

T’Ajwwc't  Animadvfrtiam.  To  Maattr  TTiOtaat  SfAfkte. 

CIUDAD,  or  Cividad  Rodrigo,  « fortified  Town 
of  Spain,  in  Leon,  situated  on  the  river  A^cdo.  It  is 
a barrier  fortification  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from 
the  frontier  of  which  it  is  distant  only  ei^bt  miles. 
Ciudad  Kodri^  wa.s  built  in  the  Xlllth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
MMriga.  The  Portu^piese  took  it  in  1706,  but  lost  it 
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CIUDAD,  in  the  following  year.  On  the  llthof  June  ISIOitwas 
nviTAT  *>>'  Frenrh,  and  surrendered  on  the  U>th 

. ^ of  July;  it  continued  in  their  possession  till  thelDlh  of 

January  1819,  when  it  was  taken  by  stomi  by  the  British 
under  Lord  Wellington,  after  a siege  of  eleven  days. 
'JThirtytnile*  easthy  north  of  Coimbra,  forty-five  south- 
southwest  of  Salamanca,  and  1 lO  west  of  Madrid. 

CIVET.  Fr.  cicett  ; animal  odorykrant ; from  Amb. 
ubeil ; scum-froth.  Menage. 

Asot.  Lady,  i voold  drsceod  to  kiM  yemr  hand. 

But  Uiat  'tb  glorcd,  and  riwet  makes  me  akk. 

iVkuiajrr.  7%t  act  i.  SC-  Z 

As  some  oaecirrl-irit  atnoog  you,  that  knoir*  po  olhrr  learning, 
than  the  price  of  mUcd  and  relreU ; nor  oUier  |terfeeiion.  iUoa 
the  wearitig^  of  a neat  sule  j and  yet  »lll  censure  as  dcs^raUly 
IS  the  moat  nmfrw'd  critique  la  the  house  : presamiog  bii 
clothes  aliuld  bear  him  out  in  *t. 

Orn  CyntAui't  Itnefi.  iMihiction. 

CiYRT  is  an  unctuous  substance  secreted  in  a bag  near 
the  tail  of  a fierce  quadruped,  the  f'irerra  zibelha  of 
Liunteus,  n native  of  the  Brazils,  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
and  the  EjisI  ladies.  Numbers  of  them  are  kept  in 
Holland  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The  Civet  is 
squeezed  out  from  them  every  other  day  in  summer, 
and  twice  a week  in  winter,  and  rarely  Amounts  to 
more  than  a drachm  at  a time.  It  is  said  to  Ije  purer 
than  that  which  the  animal  sheds  when  not  in  confine- 
ment. Civet  is  of  a dear  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour,  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  uniform 
thruughouL  Undiluted  the  smell  is  offeusively  strong, 
but  when  mixed  with  other  substances  it  becomes  a 
most  fragrant  perfume,  for  which  purpose  it  is  most 
frequently  us^,  being  now  very  rarely  employed  in 
medicine.  It  unites  with  oils,  but  not  with  alcohol 
or  water. 

CIWICAL,  1 L«t.  ririrwj  ; civick  crowns  j crowns 

Ci'vicK.  / for  peaceful  services  to  the  o/y  or 
State  ; opposed  to  military, 

The  IriuDiphal  aval,  and  cincatt  rrowaa  uf  laurel,  oake,  aod 
myrtle,  aben  fully  made,  «erv  pleated  after  this  order. 

Sir  TAomaM  Broten.  The  Garifem  «/  Cfrut,  ch.  IL  p.  41. 

Angnttua  C«sar  gave  unto  biro  fAgrippa)  a oaTa])  eoraort  far 
subduing  ibe  Siriliau  pyrates  ! and  himtM’lfe  received  of  mankind 
a rfficAe  chaplet,  for  aparlag  the  blond,  and  saving  the  lives  of  so 
many  citizen*.  HoUand.  Ptinir,  rol.  i.  fol.  456. 

The  mouarcb,  greatly  conscious  of  bis  worth. 

Prom  books  and  his  rrtin'ment  rail'd  him  forth } 

Adore 'd  tbc  patriot  with  Uir  titic  crown, 

'rite  consuls  fasces  and  patreian  gown. 

Rate*.  \ftrcrna$, 

[Cromwell]  chose  one  Hales  for  his  Chtef-josUce,  Ihnugb  he 
absolutely  refused  to  take  bta  ctnVA  oatln,  or  to  make  any 
ackoowledgmeut  whatsoever  of  the  legality  of  hl»  gorrmmeuL 
Burke.  Tm  u .Vernier  of  the  Sutwnai  .itarwAUf. 

The  Civick  Crown  mentioned  in  the  quotations 
above,  was  the  highest  military  reward  utiiong  the 
Romans,  and  was  presented  to  him  who  had  saved  the 
life  of  a citizen.  It  was  formed  of  oak  leaves, 
^uercus,  .ftn.  vi.779,)  for  the  choice  of  which  material 
various  reasons  arc  assigned  by  Plutarch,  Rom. 

91,)  and  inscribed  o6  deem  zerrofum.  It  was  given  to 
Cicero  after  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  | 
to  Julius  Ctesar  on  bis  assumption  of  the  Dictatorship, 
ii>v  avriffH  wav/x'^ov,  (Appian,ii.  ;)and  it  was  suspended 
by  order  of  the  Senate  at  the  door  of  Augustus,  who 
particularly  affected  to  inscribe  its  motto  on  his  medals, 
Dio.  lili  16  j Val.  Max*  ii.  8.  During  the  times  of  the 


Republic  the  person  who  had  been  saved  placed  the  CIVICAL. 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  preserver.  (PoL  vi.  37  j Cic. 

Plane.  30j  Aid.  Cell.  v.  6.)  Under  the  Emperors  it  was  ^ ^ 

given  occasionally,  if  not  always,  by  Ihcir  own  hand.  * ~ 

(Toe.  Ann,  xv.  19.)  The  wearer  of  a Civick  Crown 

was  received  at  public  spectacles  with  distinguished 

marks  of  respect,  the  audience,  even  the  .Senators, 

rising  when  he  entered.  (Pliii.  xvi.  5.)  Siccius  Den- 

tatus  received  fourteen  of  these  Crowns,  (Id.  vii.  28 

and  Livy  (vL  20)  mentions  that  when  the  stern  and 

heartless  Republicanism  of  the  Tribunes  had  resolved 

upon  the  destruction  of  the  heroic  CapUolinus,  he  in 

vain  produced  eight  Civic  Crowns,  among  his  other 

almost  countless  military  honours,  liefore  Ids  ambitious 

and  unrelenting  accusers. 

Cl^TL,  *]  Lat.  ciriffr,  from  riru.  &cCity. 

Civi'lian,  Of  or  belonging,  or  pertaining  to 
Civi'usATioN,  a o7y,  or  State  ; to  the  policy  or 
Civi'list,  governmeut  of  a et/y  nr  State ; 

Civi'lity,  sharing  the  habits  or  manners,  or 
Ci'vii.izB,  dispositions  acquired  by  living 
CFvilizbr,  together  in  the  same  or  State. 

CFvilly,  Opposed  to  those  who  live  in  a 

Ci'viL-auiTRo.J  state  of  natural  wildness  and  rude- 
ness ; also  opposed  to  military  ; to  ecclesla-sCical}  and, 
in  law,  to  criminal.  Cicit  w.ir  is  war  between  (ifisens 
or  subjects  of  .the  same  cify  or  state. 

N«y  I sm  not  conic  to  fowe  peace  and  »>QCordc,  btit  nrarde 
and  warrr,  and  ‘that  inirarde  and  domcsticall  warre,  and  out 
titiU  varrv  onely.  Cda/i.  MmttAev',  ch.  X. 


And  also  for  worldly  and  eiril  poltcy.  hia  nnajmtv  bath  allowed 
and  approved  certain  days  la  the  yere'to  spare  flesk,  and  use  fiih 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbs  eommoowealth,  and  profit  of  this  bis 
>na}e>tH-’H  rvalm  : irbemif  many  be  fishers,  and  men  using  that 
trade  of  firing. 

Stryfe.  Reconii.  .4  Proeiamnthm  for  the  aitteining  from  ftesh 
m i>N/. 


But  Burelye  for  my  poore  wytto,  me  thinketh  it  somewhat 
more  CMrl/ylyr,  la  some  such  poiiite*  as  this  is,  a title  merely  to 
tnok  him,  then  with  odious  ernest  argammies,  serioudve  to 
prcacc  rpOQ  him.  Sir  TAommt  More.  H'orket,  fol.  9^1. 

Alasae  ther  be  peptc  rude  of  thcr  owoe  nature,  ami  the  more  sad 
aedc  to  be  loked  to,  for  rcleynyng  those  in  qayet  and  ryHJitfe. 

Burmett.  jdrehU$Aoy  Porker  to  On'/,  No-  64. 

In  snoime,  a great  alleradon  vnluer'ally  in  the  gouernment 
fulowed,  and  yet  all  was  done  quietly,  rimiffy,  peaceably,  without 
trouble  to  prince,  or  offence  to  the  Mbiect. 

Hmktmyt.  Voyager,  ,V.  Jerome  Iloraey. 

0 age  Inglorious,  arms  untimely  borne, 

When  that  approved  and  victorious  shield 
Must  in  this  eii’iV  maa.’iacre  be  tome, 

Bruis'd  with  the  blows  of  many  a foreign  fteliL 

JJroytom.  The  Borvtu  H'art,  book  lU 
■ Then  remeiubrest 

Since  once  1 sat  vpon  a prtMnootory, 

And  Itcardc  a meare-maide  on  a dnlpbin’s  bneke, 

Vltering  soch  dulcet  and  hanaoBlous  breath. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  riwili  at  her  song. 

SAaAeyeart.  ,1/idftnnmrr  R’igA/'t  Drtmm,  fol.  149. 

CittiU  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of  man,  then  any 
prinate  kind  of  solitary  liuing  ; becnate  in  society  this  good  of 
mutoall  partirtpsuion  la  so  ranch  larger  than  otherwise. 

tlooher.  JSrrfrjMzricw/  PoUty,  book  1.  sec.  10. 

Thus  mneb  Strabo  witnesaeth.  men  that  are  cwi//.  do  leade 
tUrir  Hues  after  one  common  law  appointing  them  what  to  doc  ; 
for  that  other  wise  a multitude  should,  without  harrannie  amenget 
tkcmselues,  coocurre  in  the  doing  of  one  th1ng<for  this  is  eimBy  to 
fine,)  or  that  they  should  in  any  menage  commianllie  of  fife, 
it  is  not  poMible. 

id.  Ii,  book  L sec.  Ifi, 
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Muwu4  first,  tbcn  Orphcvs  rinh»« 

Mankind,  and  ^avr  llie  vorid  tbeir  deities  ( 

To  many  yuda  UtCT  lauirht  dcrolioa. 

Which  were  (he  dUliniM  facuUlcs  of  one. 

UetJum.  TJkt  Pr»ffrr*$  «/  LfomiMg, 
Thus  ttijritt  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
mi  nnf-Mirrif  oaoro  appear. 

.Viftow.  Jl  1.  I £2. 

me  army,  hatiin;  resoleed  to  fini»li  the  work,  appointed  a 
select  noiDhrr  of  penKms,  eoukisliBg  for  (he  moRt  part  of  tbetn- 
arlrei  aoi)  their  rrt  aturra,  lo  bare  the  adminiatratlou  of  avU 
affairs,  caliiiiK  ihein  u 1 satd  Itefore.  a committee  of  Mfety. 

LmUtnf,  JUt-motr*,  rol.  iL  p.  ill. 

About  till*  time  came  forth  a learned  bonk,  wrote  hy  Doelor 
Ponrt,  or  Pujtket,  now  Bisliop  of  Wiaclteater,  for  the  Uwfttlaeaa 
of  priests’ marriage  t which,  in  the  yntr  1564,  Or.  Martyn,  the 
cmfMu,  made  an  ansi^cr,  soch  as  it  was,  to. 

StryfM.  Mfmmrt.  Ettwnrd  VI,  Ammo,  1662. 

I..rt  due  ciAkUft  be  strictly  paid  : 

The  wall  surrender  to  the  hooded  maid  ; 

Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow’s  baatr  rage 
Juatle  the  feeble  steps  of  tretn^ling  lupe, 

tlmy,  7'fivia,  book  it.  1.  46. 
tier  safety  rescu’d  Ireland  to  him  owes  { 

And  treacheroits  Scotland,  to  no  iatere^it  true. 

Vet  blest  tiuit  fate  which  did  bis  arms  dispose 
Her  land  to  ristiiiae,  as  to  sobdiK. 

tlryden.  Ok  tiut  Death  »f  CritmtttlU 

A^lten  i enoslder,  that  the  name  of  Iwrhariaos  was  given  by 
the  two  noblest  people  of  the  earth,  the  Greeks  and  itomans,  not 
only  toail  the  ml  of  the  world,  hut  to  one  another,  tlusugh  both 
those  nations  were  highly  cieifiserf,  and  the  courtly  Peraians,  sod 
other  voluptuous  AsUtirks,  were  perhaps  no  leas  so  than  tlwy ; 
1 donbt,  that  most  nationa  In  styling  one  another’s  inanaers 
extravagant  and  absunl,  are  guided  more  by  education  and  par* 
tiallly  than  hy  rcaano. 

BvyU.  ClrcasMNa/  Hejtecliont,  sec  Tt.  rcf.  3. 

And  the  very  ingenious  writer,  as  he  passed  through  London, 
not  only  related  it  to  me,  but  very  nvilty  offered  me  farther  aaila> 
fiictinn,  if  I couhl  fumUh  him  with  n Romer,  which  1 was  very 
Sorry,  that  where  we  then  were,  was  not  to  be  procured. 

Id.  Smppt«n*etU  la  E^ecU  af  Lata!  .Vv/ioM,  ch,  TU.  p.  31. 

O that  nnwelrome  voire  of  beav’nly  love. 

Sad  messenger  of  merry  from  above  ! 

Hnw  dues  U {rrate  upon  hit  thaaklean  ear. 

Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear  '. 

His  will  and  jiulgment  at  continual  strife} 

That  rtrif  war  cmblUert  all  fait  life. 

C'owyvr.  Tfath, 

Kothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  oar  manners,  our  cfviArn* 
tiaa,  and  all  tlie  gruu!  thloj^  which  are  connected  with  maanen, 
and  vrith  ctN'Aaw/lvM,  have,  in  ikU  Kiiropean  world  of  ours,  dv 
peadi-d  for  ages  upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the  mull 
of  both  cutubiard}  I mean  the  spirit  of  a gentlonan,  and  the 
spirit  of  rrltgioo. 

Barke,  RfJtetliaH$  on  /Ar  Rrraitt/ioH  t*i  Finimcf. 

If,  therefore,  u a religionist,  he  entered  iato  aociety,  It  wa»  for 
n reason  different  fro**t  that  for  wbiefa.  as  a he  eoutituU-d 

a commonwealth  % i U|  U was  out  to  guard  hiokaelf  against 
the  malice  of  man. 

BiiJkaf  U’afbitilaH.  Ckirrch  and  StatCf  book  L ch.  V,  vol.  rll. 

’^\^atcver  Diglaml  has  been  gTowing  to  by  a progressive  in- 
rreasT  of  improvemeot,  brought  in  hy  vnrietiei  of  people,  by 
auecewioo  of  .fv^ijtag  ronqtwsts  and  rwthstng  settlements  In  a 
series  of  RcvcnU-en  hundred  years,  you  slmll  see  aa  mncli  added 
to  her  by  America  in  tbc  conrae  of  a single  Hf«  ! 

BarMe.  Oh  CamciUalicm  mi/h  Ameriem 

with  rtapect  to  you,  ye  legislators,  ye  crn'Arer#  of  nuuikind  I 
w OrphensM,  Moaewra,  Mlnrwes,  Solons,  Tbeseuses,  Lycarguscs, 
piunM  I with  rMpeet  to  you  be  it  spoken,  yonr  rewulatinns 
have  done  mo»e  miuhief  in  cold  blood,  than  all  the  rage  of  the 
Aercest  animals  in  their  greateal  (eiroors,  or  furies,  has  ever 
doDs  or  ever  could  do. 

H,  A Vimdiemtian  ^ A’isTaraf  Sacittf 


CI\'1L. 


Ihe  people  behaved  very  AviUy  shewing  us  every  thing  that  we 
expressed  a desire  to  so«. 

Cook.  Voyage^  book  lU  eh.  iU.  roL  1. 

CISE,  v.\  VT  _ •.* 

CisE  a J ^riltOQ  rise,  q.  v. 

For  the  organixing  of  a bo«)y,  these  three  things  are  recinlred. 
and  iM  more ; vIe.  bulk,  figure,  and  miitorv ; or,  tk.i  parts 
of  the  organ,  he  fitly  dsrd,  shaped,  ami  set  togcUtcr. 

Grew.  Cwaio  ffsern,  book  L cb.  I. 

.As  the  mixture  of  numben,  can  beget  nothing  but  number  . 
so  the  mixture  of  rise  and  figure,  can  beget  nothing  but  etxe  and 
fiffuf*-  Id.  Jh. 


CTVIL. 


CLACK- 

MAM* 

NAV- 

SHIHE. 


CIZAR.  Fr.  ciseaiur ; It.  cisure.  Variously  written 
cisars  nr  acisaarx  j maiiifestly,xay9  Juoius,  fronicauai, 
the  po6t  participle  of  ctfdere  or  rkfcrc,  to  cut. 


' - Let  me  know, 

Wby  mine  own  barber  ia  nnblest,  with  him 
My  poor  chUm  too,  for  'its  not  risarff  just 
To  such  a favorite’s  glsRs. 

DraamanJ  and  FtrUkrr.  The  rice  nMe  A’tnmen,  act  L SC.  I. 


CL.ACK,  V 
C'(.ACE,  a. 
Ctot'cKF.a, 
ClJt'CEINC, 
Clack-dish. 


. ...  w. 

/ ; Dutch,  klacken  ; to  cluck  or 

^‘click.  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Wach- 
€ ter,  think  all  are  formed  from  the 
y sound.  And  see  Clock. 


Tic  wyld  gria  ctakimg  by  nycbtls  tyde. 

G.  Dauglat,  foL  202. 

Tlvough  Venas  amlle  with  yeldlng  eyes. 

And  swetc  musike  doth  play  and  sing^ 

Yet  doth  my  snretes  feele  now  of  (hesc. 

Hie  clarie  doth  at  mine  earc  so  ring. 

Vm<friaime  Amctart.  The  Lamtr  thtofiing,  Ift, 

Here  Is  a feneration  of  men,  whose  uoweighed  ruRtome  makes 
them  c/erA  out  any  thing  (heir  heedless*  fancy  springes ; that 
arc  so  habited  in  falsehood,  that  they  can  nut-1y«  an  almanack. 

Fellham.  Aesolve,  4. 

Tliat  1 dare  boldly  justify,  that  h« 

Who  but  one  hour  her  loud  rtack  can  endure, 

May  undisturbed,  safely,  and  secure 
Sleep  under  any  bells,  and  never  hear 
Tbo’  they  were  rang,  the  clappers  at  his  ear. 

Drmylan.  Tkr  Moan  Ca^. 

It  is  a pity  that  his  masters,  the  Jesuits,  hare  no  more  trees 
for  him  to  set  with  their  roots  upward : any  thing  rather  then  to 
weary  the  world  wiUi  bis  foolish  fUtking. 

UaU.  Tke  Hanoar  ^ tkt  Harried  Cfrrg/e,  Tol.  i.  loL  *09. 

Lt'c.  At*ho,  not  the  duke  ? Yes,  you  beggar  of  fifty : and  hU 
use  was,  to  put  a ducket  la  her  cUck-di$h  t Um  duke  had  crelchets 
in  him.  5A«Aipe«rr.  AfMwwre  far  Heiuvre,  toh  73. 

The  clack  of  tonguea,  and  confusion  of  voices,  in  this  new 
assembly,  was  so  very  great,  that  the  Goddess  was  forced  to  rom- 
msnd  filemre  set’crsl  times,  and  with  some  severity  before  she 
could  make  them  sttentire  to  her  edicts.  Tar/er,  No.  103. 

This  diey  find  by  the  noise  of  those  boat  mills ; tbelr  cUukerc 
beat  much  slower  at  those  times  than  else. 

BUntnt.  Voyage  into  tkt  /.eiwa/,  (1650,)  p.  18. 

Von'refair  wilhnat  but  foul  within 
With  shame  impregnated,  and  sin  ; 

To  yon  each  impioas  wandal’s  owing. 

You  set  ea*b  gosatp's  ciaek  aguing. 

AsserL  7'Ar  7‘ca~pat  and  Sertihking-knak. 

CU\CKM.4NNANSHIRE.  one  of  the  midland 
CouiUieff  «)f  Scotland,  chiefly  situated  between  56°  ^'sitnatloB. 
and  5U°  14^  of  north  latitude,  and  between  3°  S3' boundariea 
and  3*  .'>0'  of  west  lon^ludc  from  (Jreenwich.  The  andextenL 
south  and  south*west  of  this  County  are  washed  by 
the  river  Forth,  which  separntes  it  from  Stirling* 
shire  } while  Flfeshirc  and  Perthshire  bound  it  on  the 
other  sides.  It  is  the  smallest  County  in  Scotland, 
being  little  more  than  eight  miles  long,  and  less  than 
seven  in  medial  breadth  ; and  therefore  occupies 
about  fifty  square  miles.  It  contains  a popolatioo  of 
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IS,500  individoaU.  At  the  laat  three  enumerations 
the  inhabitant^  of  this  County,  and  their  rale  of 
SHIRE,  increase,  were  as  follow,  riz.  : 

* _m—  ^ ‘ lnhnl>itanU.  (ncrease. 

FopolaUoo.  In  1801 11,200)  ||  percent. 

1811  12,100{ 

ISSl  13,soo!  ® P^'' 

These  inhabitauts  were  employed  u follow : 

FunjIieA. 


Employ.  agriculture 434 

ucatoftiie  In  trade  and  manufactures 1418 

ialubiUBts  In  other  occupations  102U 


Total  ....  2881 

Though  this  is  the  least  County  in  North  Britain, 
it  is  hy  no  means  tlie  least  valuable.  Nearly  three- 
fourtlu  of  its  surface  are  under  cultivation,  which  is  a 
Sofface.  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  County  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  exception  of  l^st  Lothian.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  the  fertility  of  its  surface  which 
constitutes  its  riches,  for  it  abounds  with  useful 
minerals,  which  have  long  been  extensively  worked. 
Its  general  surface  presents  considerable  variety.  The 
Ochill-failli  form  its  northern  boundary,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Perthshire,  white  rich  alluvi)il  lands,  called 
Carse  laadir,  stretch  along  the  o]>posite  districts,  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Forth}  between  this  Hut  tract  and 
the  roountaius  on  the  north  a varied  surface  is  almost 
every  where  met  with.  A ridge,  which  rises  in  the 
west,  runs  through  the  middle  of  this  County, 
spreading  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  ea.stcm 
confines,  dividing  the  carse  lands  on  the  south  from 
the  vale  of  Dovan  on  the  north.  On  the  northern 
borders  of  this  vole  rise  the  Ochill-hilU,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  called  Bcncfoch,  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  German  Ocean.  Most  of  this 
ridge  is  covered  with  verdure,  which  is  sometimes 
broken  by  bold  rocks  or  deep  ravines,  that  frequently 
form  the  beds  of  torrents  or  streams.  Coppices  and 
plantations  also  odd  to  the  diversity  of  the  landscape 
and  augment  the  picturesque  nature  of  the  scene.  As 
this  range  screens  the  lower  grounds  from  the  north 
and  north-east  winds,  Clackmannanshire  in  general 
possesses  a milder  climate  than  several  other  parts  of 
Scotland  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  surface,  few  rivers  worthy 
of  description  are  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
County.  Those  most  requiring  notice  are  the  Nonk 
and  South  Dovan,  and  the  Forth,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  belonpng  to  Clackmannan,  during  a part 
of  its  course.  Korth  Dovan  rises  in  Perthshire,  and 
descends  with  a rapid  torrent  from  the  Ochill-hills, 
after  which  it  winds  towards  the  wfcst,  becomes  a 
more  gentle  and  placid  stream,  and  tails  into  the 
Forth,  after  completing  a course,  including  its  wind- 
ings, of  nearly  thirty  miles.  This  stream  in  the  early 
part  of  Us  course  has  worn  many  deep  and  dark  chasms 
among  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places  almost  hide  it 
from  view.  It  frequently  overflows  its  banks  after 
heavy  rains,  and  though  not  of  great  <lepth  it  has  been 
represented  as  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable 
for  small  vessels,  by  which  a great  field  of  cool  would 
be  bro^ht  within  the  range  of  water  carriage.  The 
South  Dovan  rises  in  Fifcshirc,  and  flows  towards  the 
west,  till  U meets  the  Forth  near  CUckmannan  j it  is 
not  navigable,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is 
over  the  cool  strata,  it  is  extensively  employed  In 


driving  mills  and  coal  engines.  The  Forth  is  uavi- 
gmble  as  far  as  it  forms  the  boundary  of  this  County, 
and  ships  of  500  tons  burden  ascend  as  far  as  Alloa. 

This  part  of  the.  river  is  remarkable  for  its  windings,  ^ 
generally  called  links,  so  that  in  some  places  tbe  dis- 
tance betw'een  two  i^oints  is  nearly  three  times  as  great 
along  the  course  of  the  stream  as  in  a straight  line. 

Much  of  the  cuUiv*ated  land  of  this  County  consists  Soil, 
of  a fertile  soil,  and  is  in  an  improved  state  of  husban- 
dry. The  carse  lands  near  the  Forth  arc  the  most  pro- 
ductive, except  some  parts  of  the  Vale  of  the  Dovan, 
while  the  soil  of  the  upland  tract  which  separates  these 
two  districts,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  often 
incumbent  upon  a cold  clay.  On  both  sides  of  this 
tract,  most  of  the  crops  usually  raised  in  other  parts  of  Vegeubler 
Scotland  grow  luxuriantly.  The  improved  system  of 
agriculture  is  practised  ; but  tbe  arable  farms  would, 
in  many  other  parts,  be  considered  small } very  few  of 
them  reaching  250  English  acres,  and  many  of  them 
being  less  thou  100.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  Idlncrats. 
and  arsenic,  have  all  been  found  in  the  Ochill  range, 
but  these  have  not  been  worked  with  success.  Iron- 
stone, however,  is  obtained  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clackmannan.  This  County  is  also 
noted  for  its  mill-stones,  which  are  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  French  burs.  Coal  has  been  obtained 
here  for  upwards  of  200  years,  and  the  present  annual 
quantity  is  stated  at  1.30,000  tons.  These  are  partly 
consumed  in  the  County,  and  partly  shipped  for  Dun- 
bar, Leith,  and  other  places.  Among  the  chief  roanu- 
factories  of  Clackmannanshire,  arc  distilleries  ami  tares, 
iron-works ; at  those  of  Dovan,  about  sixty  tons  of 
pig  iron  are  made  weekly,  only  a small  proportion  of 
which  Is  used  at  the  fonndery  of  that  place.  Glass- 
works, corn-mills,  tanneries,  and  other  productive 
works  are  also  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  County. 

The  commerce  of  Clackmannanshire  is  not  inconsi- ^®*“*"*^* 
derable,  when  compared  with  its  extent.  The  chief 
exports  are  iron,  coals,  and  spirits  } the  latter  some- 
times amounting  to  about  a million  gallima.  The 
imports,  which  amount  to  about  400  or  500  cargoes 
annually,  are  chiefly  composed  of  either  grain  or  sugar 
for  the  distilleries.  The  united  burden  of  the  vessels 
wliich  clear  from  its  ports  has  been  stated  at  ai>out 
50,000  tons.  The  Forth  is  highly  advantageous  to 
this  County,  and  the  establiifhmcnt  of  packets  and 
stcam-bciats  between  .Mloa  and  other  places,  greatly 
facilitates  the  conveyance  both  of  jrassengers  and 
goods.  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  County  may  be  Andqnl- 
mentioned  Castle  Campt^ll,  situated  among  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  which  was  the  temporary 
retreat  of  the  celebrated  John  Knox.  The  Tower  of 
Alloa  is  also  another  distinguished  specimen  of  castel- 
lated architecture,  ns  well  as  that  of  Clackmannan, 
which  was  tbe  seat  of  the  Bruces.  Clackmannanshire 
sends  one  ^fcinbcr  to  Parliament,  alternately  with  the 
County  of  Kinross } but  it  doc.s  not  contain  any  Royal 
Burgh.  It  includes  four  whole  Parishes,  and  port 
of  a fifth. 

Ciw^cKJLANMAW,  whicH  givcs  itame  to  the  County,  Town 
is  but  a poor  Town,  and  deserves  to  lie  noticed 
only  for  the  beauty  of  its  sicuatiun.  It  stands  on  an 
ciniococe  about  190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Forth, 
and  two  mites  east  of  Alloa.  Its  population  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  was  4056,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  returned  as  being  engaged  in  trade  and 
manutactures.  The  only  Town  besides  this  in  (he 
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CLACK-  County,  in  Alloa,  which  is  tb«  chief  port,  and  hns 
MAN-  already  been  described.  The  |»opulation  of  the  whole 
^HRF  Alloa  waSi  in  Ift^l,  found  to  be  5577 

“ persons. 

CLAIM.  CLAD.  The  A-  S.  ftadfd,  f!t-ciadetl,  L e clothed  ; 
j—  the  past  participle  has  been  preserved,  tlimigh  the  verb 
is  lost.  Also,  chth,  pannua } clafha,  vestimenla  ; Swed. 
klardfi  Ger.  kUul  i ^itch,  kleyde^  vi'st'u  { and  Dutch, 
kkuirn,  vesfirt.  See  to  Ci-othk. 

RnrtcUo  W irbtrh  writrth  ryilin^  lain, 

Br'mce^  in  a knight  wliirh  rW*  w«s  sU  in  ffreene. 

That  aifcbnl  ann*  atni(i«tp  liia  ererumis  fraies. 

And  wa»  in  bold  ns  Bartboluiew  hath  hcene. 

OauwgM.  J/vm  BarrMmettf  •*/  Bathe. 

Oiil  of  trliieW  ffoodly  fowrrl  aodaynly  nj»pcryH  iil.  ladyc* 
richrir  rtnH  in  )h>lilr  and  syUir,  with  rnmnpttcs  vpun  Utryr  brddn  i 
vhrrnf  the  (irstc  wna  nnmt-d  danic  Nature,  the  secuod  dame 
Grace,  aud  the  thirde  dAui«  Furtuee.  /aijraa,  ^n««,  153;^. 

Th*  arch  aneH  soon  drew  nigh, 

Not  in  bis  shafitf  celestial,  but  a*  moo 
CUti  to  meet  man  ; over  hU  Inrid  armi 
A mililarie  rest  of  |mr^lc  Bow'd 
Lirfller  than  Mdil*<r.ii»,  «r  the  graioe 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kinfc*  and  heroes  old 
la  time  of  truce  ; Iria  bad  dipt  the  woofT. 

MiUnm.  Paratlitt  Laet,  book  xi.  L 2ilL 


Within  her  brral,  though  calm ; her  brest  thongh  puiv, 

Alotbedy  cart's  and  fears  got  brad,  am)  mu'd 

Some  troubl'd  thoughts,  which  she  in  sigha,  thus  r/arl. 

JH.  Paradite  Hegauted,  book  U.  L 


lirrv  )*e  distinfii'tslicB  tboae  who  were  invited,  into  three  aorta. 
. . . ^ Those  wlio  came,  but  bad  not  on  a wedding  garment,  L£. 
believed  Je^^us  to  be  the  Messiah,  bot  were  not  new  ry«d  {aa  I 
ptny  ikyj  with  u tnic  rcpentancc,  and  amendment  of  life. 

/.atkt.  The  BraeanalilcHete  of  {.'hnatianiig. 

M'ben  tbcPoTlugucw  came  to  land,  they  increased  the  astonish' 
mrnt  of  the  |KK>r  inliabitantii,  who  saw  titero  eiai  in  iron,  with 
tlniDdiT  nnd  ligiitniog  in  their  hands. 

JohMOH.  IntroAirtiitH  to  the  World  duplaged, 

CLAIM,  IL 'k  Fr.  clamcr  g to  «ill,  cry,  npcak 
C1.AIM,  tL  F aloud  or  out.  Also,  to  efaim,  to 

Cla'im.vn't,  ?mokc  a chm  to,  or  lay  in  a rfritw 
Cla'imer.  jftiT,  to  chiillcngc,  demand,  pretend  a 
title  unto.  Cotgravc.  Our  present  usage,  Skinner 
thiuks,  in,  with  a niightly  varied  signification,  from 
the  Lot.  chmare,  i.  e.  to  demand  a right  by  calling 
loudly  for  it.  Clnme,  in  Sjicnser  j cUonation,  in 
Browne  j and  clamant,  in  Thomson,  arc  more  literally 
from  the  Latin.  Sec  Clamr. 

Kin  tnk  kyag  Knoute  alle  his  homages, 
bat  eltimnl  to  bold  ut  bUD  ^cr  heritages. 

/}.  Brnmne,  p.  12L 


If  bfi  at  Ills  auTs  bo)w  wild  paid  be, 

Roberd  salle  c/rv*e  all  quite  to  HearJ  bifor  rs  licre. 

Id.  p.  JKh 

For  crislenc  ami  uocriatene.  cirymen  it  cebeone. 

PUrt  p'lemkman.  FiriMt,  p.  IL 


■ And  ouer  this  tbei  tell. 


Hir  cliildc  shall  not  amnnge  bem  dwell 
To  eteiMtH  any  brrytjqr*!* 

Cover.  Coof.  .lot.,  book  U.  fol. 


Oh  eommoo  people  cUyatt  nothing  but  right. 

And  ceasae  to  aecke  ibal  jxio  haue  oeuer  lo*l, 

Sthuc  not  for  trifles:  make  not  all  your  might 
To  put  your  neigUbount  purse  to  ne^less  cost. 

Goaeuigae.  The  frvitet  of  tPorre, 

Ricliarde,  Dnk*  of  Yorke,  a noble  manue  nod  a migblie, 
begAone  oot  by  warrv,  liut  by  lawe,  to  cballengc  the  croivDe, 
puttyuge  bif  r/aime  into  the  parlianwate. 

See  Tht/muu  Afoet.  W^orkea,  foL 


- ■ Where  then*  U then  no  good 
For  which  to  strive,  no  strife  can  grow  up  there 
From  factioa ; for  none  sure  will  claim  lo  Hell 
Precedence,  none,  whose  portiuo  b so  small 
Of  present  paloe,  tliat  with  ombitloua  tulad 
Will  covet  marc. 

AftUoK.  Poroditt  Loat,  book  ii.  L 32. 


CLAIMS. 


Yet  ought  be  not  aduanrr  bimselfe  about  Ula  height,' 

He  ougbt  not  make  a cUime  to  that  he  hath  do  right. 

.Virrawr  for  Afagiaieatea,  fol.  Ifl'2. 

As  to  die  proviog  the  property  of  such  ships  sod  goods  os  shall 
be  cast  asbure  by  sliipwriick,  the  council  deems  it  ncccMary  that 
SQ  oath  be  adiniaisterril  in  those  cnnrts  which  are  alieady,  or 
sliall  hereafter  be  constituted,  where  the  ctaimen  rnav  be  sereriUy 
heard.  Afilt<na,  Prooe  H'orka,  toI.  ti.  fol.  169. 


The  French  pretended  that  the  bare  owniog  of  this  title,  aioco 
they  gare  him  nu  svvutanee  to  make  good  his  claim,  was  not  a 
breach  of  tbc  treaty.  But  Ibai  rcmld  not  pass  on  the  world, 
ainee  the  owning  hta  right  was  a plain  declaration  that  they 
would  assist  him  in  c/a<Moi^  it,  whensoever  the  stole  of  their 
affairs  should  allow  of  it 

HurHetl.  Own  TVoies.  IT^Wiaia  ///.  Amno,  1701, 


We  bad  scarcely  begun  to  put  this  into  execution,  when  the 
three  Indian  besys  started  suddenly  from  some  bushes,  where  they 
had  roncralcd  Uirmselres,  and  again  efoitaerf  our  protection. 

Cm*.  Voyage,  book  ii.  eh.  L vol.  L 


They  were  told,  in  answer  to  their  claim  to  the  bread  earned 
with  their  Mood,  tliat  their  aerrices  had  not  been  reodcred  to  the 
country  that  now  exiwt. 

Burke.  BeJItetiont  «n  tk*  Bevolatiom  im  France. 

The  pretensions  of  the  three  contending  parties  were  laid 
before  the  Pope,  to  whom  anrh  disputes  were  highly  pleasing  ; 
as  be  knew  that  ail  c/oj«uui/«  williogly  conspire  to  flatter  and 
aggrandize  that  authority,  from  which  they  expect  a coahnni' 
lion  of  their  own. 

Id.  Akridgement  of  EngUek  Hittary,  Ammo,  1203. 

Claim,  ia  Law,  is  either  made  by  word  of  mouth, 
where  the  thiui;  that  is  out  of  one'e  possession  ia 
challenged,  or  by  action  brought  it  relates  as  well 
to  lands  as  chattels.  Where  any  thing  is  wrongfully 
detained  from  a person.  Claim  U to  be  made,  mul  the 
party  making  it  may  thereby  avoid  desceiUs  of 
lands,  disseisins,  &c.,  and  preserve  his  title,  which 
othenv'isc  would  be  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Co.  Lit. 
Q.^n.  One  who  bath  present  right  of  entr}'  must  make 
Claim,  and  in  ease  of  reversions,  one  may  make 
Claim  where  he  hath  a right,  but  cannot  enter  on  the 
lands  i where  & person  dares  not  moke  an  entry  oa 
land  through  four,  be  may  approach  as  near  as  he  can, 
and  Claim  the  same,  and  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  rest 
the  seisin  in  him.  1 Inst.  *250.  Tit.  Entry.  A Claim 
may  be  made  hy  the  Servant  of  the  party,  or  Guardian 
of  an  Infant,  who  hath  a right.  Claim  or  Entry  should 
be  made  forthwith  j and  by  the  Common  Low,  it  is  to 
be  within  a year  and  a day  after  tbc  disseisin  : con^ 
tinual  Claim  must  be  repeated  once  in  the  space  of 
every  year  and  day. 

If  u fine  is  levied  of  lands,  strangers  to  it  must 
enter,  and  moke  Claim  within  five  years,  or  be  barred. 
Infants  after  coming  of  age,  femmes  coverts,  not 
parties  to  the  fine,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  ILc. 
have  the  like  time  given  to  them,  by  statute  Ut 
Hichard  III.  ch.vii. 

Claims,  Cockt  or,  A Court  which  is  assembled  by 
the  King's  Commission  previously  lo  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Royal  Coronation,  to  determine  on  such  Clnitns 
of  service  and  attendance  as  moy  be  then  urged.  It 
generally  consists  of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and 
the  lyjrd’Presidcnt  is  the  officer  by  whom  the  judgments 
of  the  Court  are  delivered.  It  assembles  about  a fort- 
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CLAIMS,  night  or  three  weeka  after  the  Commission  has  issued. 

That  of  James  II.  met  on  tlie  24th  of  March,  the  Com- 
mission ix'aring  date  (he  6th.  Its  stUinga  arc  held 
in  the  PaiiUe<t  Chamher,  that  being  part  of  the  ancient 
Palace  of  Westminster.  The  Court  is  attcndeil  by  a 
Serjeant  at  arms,  and  the  Commissioners  arc  covcr^l 
hut  at  the  naming  of  their  respective  names  in  the 
Commission,  they  uncover  themselves. 

The  Court  which  assembled  previously  to  the  Coro- 
nation of  George  IV.  was  occupied  for  some  days  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Claim  of  the  Champion  to  perform  his 
service  by  a deputy  appointed  by  himself ; be,  (at  that 
time,)  Its  an  cccleahtslirul  person,  being  incapacitated 
from  executing  the  office.  After  repeated  hearings, 
he  w'a.<i  permitted  to  ap|>oint  his  deputy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Sovereipi ; and  his  son  performed  the 
accustomed  services.  No  such  case  of  incapacity  had 
occurred  since  (he  first  record  of  such  service  |>errormed 
by  the  Lords  of  Scrivelshv}  but  it  was  held  reasonable 
t^t  so  high  an  office  should  not  l>e  executed  by  a 
stranger  in  blood  to  the  family  which  had  so  long 
possessed  it. 

A question  also  arose  os  (o  the  diguity  of  Deputy 
Great  Chamberlain.  SeeCttAMBKRLAiN.  A Claim  was 
also  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Barons  of  Corfe  Castle, 
to  as.sist  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  In  supi>orting 
the  Royal  Canopy.  By  the  charter  of  Elizabeth,  all 
the  privileges  possessed  by  the  Cinque  Ports  were 
extended  to  Corfe  Castle,  the  Barons  whereof  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  all  honours  In  as  ample  a manner 
as  those  of  her  Majesty's  Cinque  Ports  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  As  sixteen  Barons  were  required  for  this 
service,  and,  exclusive  of  Corfe,  there  are  only  seven 
Cinque  Ports,  (the  solecism  must  be  pardoned.)  it  was 
contended  with  some  plausibility,  that  by  increasing 
the  number  to  eight,  two  might  be  chosen  from  each, 
without  recurring  to  the  expedient  of  offering  an  undue 
preference,  (as  had  hitherto  been  the  practice,)  to 
Hastings,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  send  double 
the  number  of  the  other  ports.  The  Cinque  Ports 
resisted  the  Claim,  denying  the  right  of  the  Crown  so 
to  extend  their  number,  or  to  communicate  their 
privileges  to  a body  not  under  the  controul  of  (heir 
Lonl  Warden.  No  evidence  was  offere<l  either  way  os 
to  the  performance  of  the  service  at  previous  Corona- 
tlous,  though  the  probabilities  were  that  the  Claim  was 
not  urgc<l  fiiM*  the  first  time.  At  all  events  there  w'as  no 
ad  verse  decision.  After  a long  hearing,  the  Court  de- 
cided that  (he  Barons  of  Corfe  had  not  moilc  good  their 
Claim.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  prevent  them 
from  again  putting  it  forward  on  future  occasions. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Keydon  claimed  to  assist 
the  Deputy  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  when  be  presents 
his  Majesty  with  the  basin  to  wash  previously  to 
dinner,  and  was  allowed  to  attend  with  the  towel, 
as  at  the  Coronation  of  James  II. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Worksop  claimed  to  sup- 
port his  Majesty's  right  hand  during  the  ceremonial. 
He  was  allowed  to  hold  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  on 
the  King's  right  band  during  the  homage,  and  to  staud 
bearing  (he  same  Sceptre  at  the  King's  right  band 
during  (he  dinner. 

The  oflii’C  of  Carver  was  cUimeil  by  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  and  his  Lordship  was  permitted  to  execute 
the  duties  of  the  same. 

l*he  office  of  Server  was  in  like  manner  claimed 
by  and  allowed  to  the  £url  of  Mount  Edgecomb. 

TUL.  XIX. 


The  Lord  of  the  ISIanor  of  Addington  claimeil  to  CLu\IM& 
present  the  King  with  a mess  of  DilUgrout.  At  the 
Coronation  of  James  II.  the  King's  Master  Cook, 
made  the  mess,  aod  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Adding- 
ton presenteil  it. 

'liie  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wymondby  claimed  to 
receive  from  the  of  the  Jewel-house  a silver 

gill  cup,  coutaming  wine,  and  to  present  the  same  to 
his  Majesty  to  drink,  and  aftenvards  to  retain  the  cup 
to  himself,  for  his  fee.  Allowed. 

1'he  (freul  Moitlcr  of  the  Household  of  .Scotland 
(the  Dukeof  Argyle)  claimed  in  like  manner  as  to 
a gold  cup.  Allowed. 

The  Lord  vf  the  Manor  of  Nether  Bil»ing(on 
claimed  to  preseut  his  Majesty  three  maple  cups. 

Allowed. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Koninghall  claimed  (he 
office  of  Chief  Butler  of  England,  and  a gold  basin 
and  ewer  as  bis  fee.  Allowed. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  assisted  by  twelve  principal  citi- 
zens of  Londou,  claimed  to  assist  the  Chief  Butler, 
and  to  present  his  Majesty  wine  in  a gold  cup,  the 
Lord  Mayor  retaining  such  cup  as  his  fee.  Allowed. 

At  the  Coronation  of  James  II.  this  claim  was  not 
allowed,  lH?cau$e  the  Liberties  of  the  City  were  then 
seized  into  the  King's  hands;  hut  yet  they  executed 
the  otfice  ex  grntiii  Hegie,  arul  dined  in  the  hall,  and 
bad  a gold  cup  for  their  fee. 

The  Mayor,  assisted  by  eight  Riirgesises  of  the  City 
of  Oxford,  claimed  to  assist  the  Ixird  Mayor  and 
Citizens  of  London,  as  assistants  to  the  Chief  Butler 
of  England,  and  to  present  to  (he  King  a bowl  of  wine. 

This  cliiim  of  assieiting  assistants  was  allowed,  and 
the  King  presented  the  Mayor  with  the  three  maple 
cups  received  from  the  I.#ord  of  the  Manor  of  Nether 
Bilsington.  At  the  Coronation  of  Janie.s  II.  they 
were  allowed  a large  gilt  bowl  and  cover  ex  gratid 
Regis. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Lystnn  claimed  to 
present  u charger  of  wiifcrs  to  his  Majesty's  (able. 

Allowed. 

The  Ijord  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Duke  of  Athol)  claimed 
to  present  his  Majesty  with  two  falcons.  .MIowed. 

‘The  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Bedford  clainied  to  per- 
form the  office  of  .Almoner.  .Allowed,  hut  it  did  not 
appear  wliut  duties  devolve  on  such  offircr. 

The  Enrl  of  Abergavenny  claimed  to  |>t*ri(t)rm  the 
office  of  Chief  Lnrdcrcr.  Allowed.  Ills  Lordship 
executed  the  same  by  dcjiuty.  This  Claim  at  the 
Coronation  of  James  II.  was  allowed  pro  hdr  vire  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  iicoulton,  alius  Ikairdelier, 
sahojure  to  cnunterclaimants,  as  it  appeared  that  other 
manors  were  held  by  the  some  service. 

The  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  King  (Duke  of  Mon- 
trose) was  allowed  to  )>erfonn  the  office  of  Serjeant  of 
the  Silver  Scullery.  This  claim  was  not  allowed  at 
the  Coronation  of  James  II.  because  not  churned 
heretofore ; but  the  King  allowed  (he  service  am! 
fees,  because  they  had  been  eidoyotl  by  virtue  of  the 
same  post,  at  tltc  Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

There  were  various  other  Claims,  not  sn  much  of 
services  to  he  rcudcreil,  as  of  fees  to  be  reeeiveil. 

The  Court  having  pronounced  on  all  the  Claims 
that  had  been  submitted  to  them,  adjourned  until  after 
the  Coronation,  it  being  understood  that  they 
then  meet  to  receive  evidence  of  the  service*  per- 
formed, and  to  record  the  same.  It  does  not,  however, 
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CLAIMS,  appear  that  they  have  a»  yet  been  reassembled  for  this 

^ Killer  particular*  may  Ik*  found  in  Wynne’s  0i»- 
* . nTPOf  OB  the  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  trUh  a 

Journal  of  the  Court  at  the' Coronation  of  George  III. 

CLAIR.  St.,  one  of  the  chain  of  Lakes  in 

North  America,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  Kiver 
tk.  Lawrence  are  collected.  It  is  situated  between 
Lake.*  Ihiron  and  Michican  } the  strmt  cooncclint?  it 
with  the  former  bcin^;  called  St.  Clair  River,  and  the 
outlet  into  the  latter,  l)etn»il  ifiver.  It  receive* 
Beveral  streams,  the  princi]»al  one  calle^l  the  Thame*, 
from  the  Canada  shore.  St.  Clair  Lake  is  about 
ninety  miles  In  perimeter,  being:  nearly  of  a trumpilar 
forn» ; the  bottom  is  almost  a perfect  plain,  the  dc{Hh 
bcinp  invariably  twenty-one  feet,  except  close  upon 
the  «horc.  It  forms  |xirt  of  the  line  of  ^marcation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  centre 
of  the  Lake  U in  latitude  43°  35'  N.  and  longitude 
83'*  3t/  W.  from  Greenwich. 

CLAM,  or  T A.  S.  cteaiMii;  linire,  oWimre,  to 
Clrm,  Sanoint,  to  smear  over,  to  elamme. 
Cts'MMY.  Jit.  ohjirmaref  to  harden  or  stiflFcu. 
Somner.  Cfatnm'd,  in  Glouccatershirc.  Mr.  Grose 
says,  means  to  be  choaAed  up.  a.s  the  mill  is  damm  d 
up  j and  in  the  North,  starred.  Ray.  **  Clem*d  or 
darn’d,  starved)  because  by  fiiminc,  the  guts  and 
bowels  arc,  as  It  were,  c^rmwed  or  stuck  together. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  thirsty  j and  wc  know  in  thirst, 
the  mouth  i*  very  often  ci<wiwy.'  And  see  the  Ex- 
ample from  Massinger)  and  also  to  Clksi. 

Thi*  rarate  wWche  hnOi  Tlrtoe  to  extriwste,  or  mskr  hnmnqT* 
BohtTUe,  U opewtk  the  pijores.  mod  bryneeth  forthe  that  whiebe 
is  feite  la  Uk  ffeihe,  it  maketb  that  viiicbe  b lubiillc. 

Sir  T’Ammas  Cmrt/f  of  Hrmlth.  book  I*. 

A 15inio»ent  or  nice*  U of  a natflre  between  frbte*  and  nerre*, 
framed  of  a tottffh  and  thmmtf  portioB  of  feed,  ftir  kailtiog  and 
Iwldloc  the  bouea  together,  and  fitunirthem  for  mntioa. 

P.  FItUker.  The  PerfU  Itlmd,  can.  9. 


>Aiwl  yet  I 


SoUaiona  to  locreaae  it,  wbea  my  intrails 
Vt'ere  clammA  with  kveptag  a |>crpctU4d  fast. 

Wan  deaf  to  tbeir  Umd  windy  cries. 

Mmuinffer.  The  Rumem  Actor,  act  iL  SC.  1, 

Hard  is  tbe  choice  when  the  r^iant  must  cat  their  armes.  or 
eUm. 

pen  Jotof**,  Every  hfan  out  of  hit  ttumeMt.  act  ill.  SC.  6. 
I rannot  eat  stones  and  tnrfs,  aay,  What,  will  be  r/em  me, 
and  my  followers?  Askc  him,  an’  be  will  ttrtm  roC!  doe,  goe. 

Id.  Poeimtler.  act  L sC.  9. 


Mrii.  \ ebnUngawest,  adamp  ofjealonfie, 

Hangs  on  my  brows,  anil  e/«mf  npon  ray  Kraha. 

l>rydrm.  Awkfkitryon,  act  iU. 

When  U U greea  or  first  (rithered,  the  juice  la  white  aod 
c/aiNMy,  and  H will  stick  like  glcw. 

fJwMjMrr,  Toymge,  Ammo.  16B5. 

In  some  a gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  lunbs  ; the  sluices  of  tbe  skia 
W*itbl»cid  their  mobiture,  till  by  art  prorok'd 
The  swraU  o‘crfU>w'd  ) but  in  a efaMmg  tide : 

Now  fr«  and  eopious,  now  mlnuo’d  aod  alow. 
Armstmitg.  TV  Art  of  prrKTvimg  HroUky  book  In. 

CLAMBER.  Swe-  clamra ; Clamhet  or  rlammer,  from 
the  verb  to  dimb  j the  preterperfect  of  which  wa* 
written  efam  and  clamben.  See  to  Climd. 

And  ROW  he  had  lecorer’d  so  much  force, 

A*  what  with  hers,  and  with  the  sliephcard’s  aid. 

He  (tsHur'd  up  upon  the  shephrard’s  horse. 

Hmrrimgtmm.  OrtmmSo,  book  xix.  ft.  90. 


U*bcTc<ipon,  by  reason  that  they  who  were  Aimed  up  to  tba 
highest  ruuucis,  could  not  (piin  the  parapet  ajul  dischaiye  the 
ladder,  ami  yet  same  or  othn  stUI  Ammbrtd  up  after,  the  ladders 
being  overciMi^ed  with  the  weighc.  brake  la  pieces. 

HoUmtul.  lAtitu,  fol.  620. 

They  fcunimbers]  lore  both  alike  for  to  creepe  auti  crawhs 
with  ibcir  winding  top-branebea  or  tendrUa,  and  gladly  tbey 
would  be  timmheAuf  upon  walla,  and  cUmhing  up  to  ilie  house 
roof,  if  they  can  meet  with  any  rough  places  to  take  ludd  by. 

Id.  PUttie,  rul.  iL  foL  1$. 


CLAM- 

BER. 


CLA- 

MOUR. 


Hark  ! my  beloTetl’s  roice  ! behold  him  too  1 
Behold  him  coming  hi  the  distant  view  : 

No  Amotherimf  raountaias  make  mv  lorer  slay, 

For  what  are  Bniontainj  to  a iora*  a way  ? 

PmrmeU.  Tbe  tiifi  <f  Poetry. 

Hicir  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  sixe,  but  they  art 
acaistumed  to  run  upon  ruugh  ground,  and  Ihcrefure  can  with 
great  agility  skip  over  the  bog,  or  cUml^  the  mmmtaia. 

JokmtoH.  Journey  to  the  Wettrm  Istunds. 


CLAME,  ^ 
C la' Vast,  > 
Cla'matio.v.  J 


Lat.  damarej  to  call  or  cry  out,  or 
aloud.  See  to  Claim. 


1 knorkt,  bat  no  man  aitswerd  me  by  name  j 
I raid,  but  no  man  anawerd  to  my  ctume. 

Yet  1 perseuer'd  still  to  knocks  and  rail. 

Spetmer.  Faerie  t^eene,  book  i.  CML  10. 


But  tlidr  iterated  Aumetiomo  to  exelute  tkeir  dyiog  or  dead 
friends,  or  revoke  tbeoi  Into  life  again,  was  a vanity  of  aibctioa. 

Sir  TVmtw  lirormm.  Vrme  Burial,  ch.  iv. 


Fled  to  snnie  eminenre,  tbe  bnsbnadnMi 
Helpiras  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Dririag  slang  ; his  drowning  oa  at  once 
Deseciidiog,  with  his  labours  aratter'd  round, 

Hr  sees  ; and  iostsDt  o'er  bis  sbivrring  thought 

Comes  winter  unfroridixl,  and  a train 

Of  ciummmi  driidren  dear.  Tkumeau.  diutUUtUm 

CLA'MOLTR,  tJ."]  Fr  r/amestr ; from  Lat.  efflinare; 

Cla'moo.b.  I to  call  aloud,  to  call  or  cry  out, 

CLA^Moaoca,  >aloud  ) to  raise  a noisy,  continued 

CtA'MoauvsLV,  I or  repealed  call  or  cry. 
CLA^MOuaxa.  J Clamor,  in  Sbakspeare’s  Wyi» 
tor's  Tale,  upon  which  the  commentators  are  at 
variance,  may  have  been  formed  from  ctasn ; to  elam 
choak  up,  a*  used,  according  to  Mr.  Grose,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. See  to  Clam. 

Bat  when  they  rUmoured  Bfas*nstc  hyn,  vea,  la  so  much  that 
Ibey  were  not  anydr  bUsphetno«sly«  aad  sfaDdieroasly  to  speak* 
agayaate  Jesas  and  Faule.  be.  hauyng  in  rtraemhranikcc  what  tba 
Gsupcll  in  that  case  woulde  hym  to  doe,  stnmke  hU  lappe. 

VdaO.  Acts,  ch.  irul. 

For  thus  the  common  ttuptour  is 
In  cucry  londe,  where  people  dwHktb. 

Goteer.  Camf.  .4m.  Pra/a^m,  p.  4. 

As,  where  of  Isle  t seats  servant  home  abnat  certaia  baRBCS*| 
Imm^iatrly  after  his  romyng,  the  huliop’s  officers  asryted  bia 
tn  R{^nuKC,  raosackiag  uU  boose,  forced  him  U>  deliver  such 
books  as  he  hsd;  violently  withholding  them  with  vehement 
reprocbcB  and  rtumorouse  exclamations  against  hcretikes. 

Iturnetl.  Axwrds.  letter  to  rrwwire^,  No.  39. 

And  further,  that  such  Cvnelwtions  as  were  elmmororniy.  by  tha  ■ 
advocates  of  the  party  adverse,  alledged  to  be  superfluooa.  Us 
loribliip  in  the  di^putatioo  and  irha)  thereof  in  coaautory, 
did  maaifcstly  perceive  that  it  was  not  so. 

fd.  IttiHmer,  iMter  about  Proeetdimgs  at  Berne,  No.  64. 

'tl'hereforr  JeviH  tesebyng  rs  that  it  becometh  out  suebe  trwnna 
u have  once  couaerrated  thenwelTes  vnto  the  Holy  Ghoaie  to 
hare  any  ihyi^  at  all  to  dooe  with  wicked  spiritea:  be  rebuked 
tbeyre  rfawiawryag  and  crying ; sod  sore  threateniags  added  ka 
wilhall,  to  put  them  to  silence.  I’dalL  Luke,  ch.  iv. 

Tls  well  th«y  are  whlqKriag  i clamor  ynor  tongues,  aad  not  S 
word  more.  Skabspear*.  ftlmter’s  Tale,  fob  2IU. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a sfaoiU 
KtfUd  the  air  c/amopAng  tbeir  god  with  praise, 

Who  bad  made  tbeir  dreadful  eoeiny  tbeir  tbralL 

Sfittan,  Sauuon  Agomiates,  1.  1692. 
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OrMt«r  crowf»  doc  eommonij  sir»llow  on  ilw  1c«m  ; M lr«st, 
}cMcr  CTiU  MV  eitber  silent,  or  nahcnnl,  wkiU  the  ear  U filled 
with  the  cimmar  ot  tbc  greeter. 

Umii.  OmlemplatioM.  The  Jrk't  Hev€ngt. 


For  there  hi*  snoetl  with  others  heing  mingled, 

The  hot  sceot*tauAiig  houod*  ere  driven  to  doobC 
CcMinf  Uiclr  e/leswrvM  err  tUl  they  have  singled 
M'ith  omcJi  ado  the  cold  fault  cWaDly  out. 

Shaktp^■^^t<.  VtMUU  and  AdonU. 


7ls  in  this  ftCMe  that  I am  poor. 

Amt  Tm  afraid  ahall  be  so  still, 

Obstrep’rooi  rrediior*  besiege  my  door. 

And  my  whole  house  cyaoteroMr  eeboes  fill. 

Csr/sn.  Paaortf, 

Valorous  Scipto  and  gentle  Loplins, 

Remored  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  efirMsrs*#, 

Were  wont  Lu  reereate  themselves  tbelr  robes  laid  by, 
Wlulct  sapper  by  the  rook  wm  ndilDg  ready. 

Uttrton.  Anatomy  of  AfWo«cA«/y,  foL  299, 


During  these  continnal  troubles  In  hlonnster,  the  two  lord 
tustiees  which  laie  at  Dablln  were  much  eased  from  all  martlall 
nJfidres  elsewhere,  and  were  trembled  but  with  the  cteaMn'^rr, 
exclamation*,  ami  brabUng  of  the  Irish  people,  not  worth  tha 
refflembenog.  HoiUnaktd.  irr^amf,  voL  rL  p. 

W'e  may  moeb  more  easily  think  to  tfammtr  the  ana  and  stars 
out  of  their  coorses,  to  word  the  great  Creator  of  them  uitt 
of  Ike  steady  purptwes  of  his  owu  wUI,  by  all  the  rcheiuroce  and 
loudoCM  of  oiir  potltluoa.  South.  .S'ermei*,  J.  Tol.  U« 

When  the  affections  come  about  the  Iwart ; that 

presently  yields,  and  Is  Bot  able  to  stand  out  against  their  assaults, 
to  frown  upon  their  demands,  and  bebare  itacif  boldly  aud 
acTcraly  lo  tbe  behalf  of  rlrtue  and  reason. 

7d. /*.n.T0l.Ti. 

Hie  roan  resolv’d  and  steady  to  hU  trust. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinnUOy  just. 

May  die  rode  nibble’s  lostdence  ikMplse, 

Hseir  seusetess  ctamour*  and  tumuUuons  cries. 

AdJuon.  Uoract,  book  uU  odc  3* 


In  oozy  beds  profound  the  billows  sleep. 

No  e/sM#rew«  winds  awake  tbe  silenl  deep  ) 

Rebuk’d,  they  whisper  In  a gentle  brrexc. 

And  ail  arou^  is  unifcrul  peace. 

H"shr$.  The  TViunpi  ef  Peaet, 

To  a question,  tlu(  may  perhaps  by  some  be  elamenutly  pressed. 
Dot  only  upon  me,  but  much  niorv  upua  some  Ingenious  a»ca 
onr  nation,  whose  pens  have  been  more  bold  than  mine  In  dis- 
closing craftsmen’s  secrets,  It  will  be  requisite  to  rctuhi  several 
things,  by  way  of  answer. 

I$ayU.  The  Preamble  to  ODMidero/ioM,  4^e. 

Hie  non-rcs'ulrncc  therefore  of  the  minister,  or  cren  Ida 
neglects  of  duty,  are  a mrre  pretence  set  up  against  paritkg 
tithes  } and  i am  afraid  that  if  he  wunld  graciously  remit  hia 
dues,  too  Biany  of  these  rhmMwrm  would  rtadily  dlspetose  will) 
hia  reaidrace.  Aeehtuhuf  Jlort't  Charge. 

Bnt  ararce  the  first  sweet  morsel  Fhineik*  took 
W’hen  from  tbe  clouds  with  swift  pmreotinn  broke. 

Swift  a*  tbe  lightning’s  glance  or  sUirmy  blast. 

Whose  rapid  fury  la}**  the  forest  waste, 

Shrill  elamourtng  for  their  prey  tbe  birds  obscene. 

Hert.  The  Story  of  Phiatue, 
AVlien  pain’d  whh  hunger,  the  Wild  raven’s  brood 
Loud  calls  OB  God,  importunate  fur  food : 

Who  bean  tbelr  ciy,  vrlin  grants  their  hoarM  request. 

And  stills  the  elamoMT  of  the  crarlmt  nest  f 

young.  Parmjrhrare  «n  pmrt  if  the  Booh  of  Joh, 
Allioe'rr  prefer*  a eUnuoroiu  mob's  applauae 
To  his  own  conscience,  or  hn  country’s  cause, 

Is  noon  elated,  and  a*  kmhi  east  down 
By  ererr  dnmken  cobbler's  smile  or  froam. 

Jenyns.  Uorutii  Kp.  lib.  U.  /mi/Mcif,  1.  81. 

Upon  this,  however.  It  was  eagerly  claimed  h>y  Uie  right  owners, 
who,  supported  by  the  other  luitlami,  elamorousty  rrproarlicd  him 
for  innuliiig  their  property,  and  prepared  to  take  the  caoue  from 
him  by  force.  Co«d.  Voyage ^ bonk  1.  cb.  xr.  vuL  1. 

CLAMP,  in  Cnrpeniry,  a Ultle  wheel  u»eil  inatciul  of  a 
pulley-  in  a mortice,  la  ^h'tp’huildingi  n plank  strength- 
enlu^  the  benius,  masts,  or  yards,  lu  ifrrcAr-moArin^,  a 
pile  of  bricks  niised  for  buroin^. 
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CL.\N,  1 Erse,  a tribe  or  family.  Lye. 

Cla  xsnip.  J 

^ , ..II.  Htey  around  Um  flag 

Of  each  his  fartlun,  in  thir  several  r/ewMS, 

Light-arm’d  cw  heaiT,  sharp,  smooth,  swift  or  slow, 
Bwara  populous. 

htUton.  Paradue  Lotif  hook  U.  L 901, 

Then  exil’d  cronds  nbjure  thrir  iMtlve  home. 

And  sad.  In  search  of  forelgo  mansions  roam  ; 

A youthful  empress  guide*  tlieir  airy  cAra, 

And  wheel*  and  ilioou  illustrlons  from  tbc  ran. 

Brooka.  f 'nrrvrMi  Beauty,  book  vh  r«  169. 

Tbe  books,  of  which  I'm  chiefly  fond. 

Are  such  as  you  have  wbilom  conn'd  { 

7^  treat  of  China’s  civil  law. 

And  subjects'  right  in  Goleonda ; 

Of  htghsray-clephairti  at  Ceylon, 

To  rob  in  eUns,  like  men  o*  Cb’  Highland. 

Prior,  Another  Epuite  to  Shepherd,  Key. 

Hie  mounUins  on  the  south  are  well  planted,  and  finely  culti- 
vated, high  up,  iDterspcrsed  with  the  habitations  of  the  high- 
landers, not  singly,  hut  in  groupv*,  as  if  Ui^  loved  society  or 
eianthip,  i*eiHw»r.  TWr  to  SeoUaod. 

The  term  Cuax*  appears  to  be  now  confined  in  its 


•CiAJ«  isovidently  the  Gaelic  f a collective  noun,  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  w^cb  U **  cliUdren,”  and  from  which  it  lias 
oaturally  pm^ed  into  a term  for  nMC,  oAipriag,  dcaccodaoU,  pro- 


A N. 

application  to  the  Hichlands  of  Scotland.  .Soma 
writers  have  derived  it  from  the  Latin  word  colonia ; 
but  we  agree  with  Whitaker,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  tbe  ancient  language  of  Britain,  that,  in  all  the 
dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Clan  U strictly  syrmny- 
roous  with  family,  nod  no  reference  whatever  to 
foreign  extractiua,or  to  a borrowed  lineage.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Clansmen  of  tlie  Caledonian  mountains, 
wliilst  they  take  pleasure  in  describing  themselves  as 
being  of  one  blood  and  one  name,  uniformly  boast 
that  they  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  (he  country} 


gray.  In  «ll  these  ngnlficmtioM  It  b la  very  romraon  a*r.  In  the 
spoken  and  written  Uiqrusgv.  Thus  tlicy  ssy  in  Oseik,  C'lamm» 
Griagair,  Ctann-CkoimHteh,  CtmM*~Bkomu»i — the  ClaS  Msr- 
Orvgor.  MsekeoxW,  Mscduasld.  Tbe  Hlghlnmlcr,  bowever, 
make*  use  of  thr  wtird,  not  exactly  In  the  saow  view  as  the  wo^ 
Clan  b used  In  Eogitoh.  referring  to  s comincm  nsnte.hnt  simply 
to  tbe  dcseeiKtaiiU  of  cme  progcBitor,  or  rather  to  like  rhildrno  <rf 
one  fsther.  lo  several  proviDrioi  dUIrcls  It  is  iqioken  aud  written 
CfMMa,  wkkb  is  properly  the  genitive  ease  of  Ctomui  and  b,  ia 
fact,  otke  of  the  primitive  words  of  the  language,  tbe  rlycuology 
of  which  it  I*  extremetv  diflirult  to  trnre.  It  mar  be  remarked, 
that  in  tbe  Arosorir  dioJeet  of  the  Celtk*.  the  wor^  CAim  rlmifies 
tow  and  Uttfe,  M well  os  liiWrvsi  or  a tnto.  (n  the  Oermsn  also 
Kirin  signifies  UtUe.  In  the  Aruoric  also  Joieoy  eontraded  Gtem, 
denote*  the  young  ef  rattle.  CvirretipondiDg  to  the  Gsclie  Claim. 
we  hare,  ia  Welsh.  i*tant,  Blant  / in  Manx,  CTwra  ,•  in  Corobh  and 
Armoric,  Liam:  oad  ia  Geruoa,  A'toAito,  children. 
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CLAN,  that  it  wa«  never  occupied  hy  any  other  race  of  men  ; 
and  that  no  enemy,  however  |a>«crful  or  politic,  has 
ever  been  able  to  wrcfft  it  from  their  possession. 

It  has  been  customary  to  seek  for  the  model  of 
Scottish  Clanship  in  the  feudal  system  of  (he  Gothic 
nations;  but  the  slightest  examination  of  the  two 
institutions  is  snflicient  to  show  that  they  have  hardly 
any  IhinjSr  in  common  either  in  their  principles  nr 
usae^cs.  The  former  is  much  more  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  belongs  to  a state  of  society  which  has  made 
tt  still  shorter  removal  from  (hat  paternal  guvermnent 
un<ler  which  mankind  appear  to  have  been  originally 
placed.  The  Hebrews  and  Arabs  present  n pattern  to 
which  the  social  condition  of  the  IHuhlanders  l>cars 
the  closest  resemblance  ; and  it  has  been  maintained 
by  some  Intelligent  authors,  that  in  respect  of  dress, 
arms,  customs,  superstition,  langtiage,  {>octr}',  and 
music,  (he  GiicU  have  a greater  affinity  to  Asiatics 
than  to  Europeans.  Their  language,  in  particular,  is 
said  to  be  very  like  those  of  the  East,  both  in  its  con- 
stitution and  its  grammatical  properties;  but  whether 
this  circumsianre  .should  be  regarded  as  a proof  that 
they  have  sprung  from  the  same  root,  or  merely  that 
all  languages  formed  in  a similar  condition  of  society 
must  display  a similar  process  of  thought  on<l  in- 
vention, wc  willingly  leave  to  the  determination  of  the 
reader.  Omitting  these  considerations,  therefore,  as 
(hey  do  not  projwrly  belong  to  the  subject  now  Ijcforc 
us,  wc  shall  proceed  to  state  a fcw‘  facts  in  regard  to 
the  patriarchal  constitution  of  the  Clans,  a.s  it  existed 
in  former  times,  and  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  the 
exntninatinn  of  the  nimlcrn  traveller. 

The  iluty  and  allegiance  of  the  Highlander  were 
paid  to  the  Chief  of  his  Clan,  ns  representing  some 
remote  ancestor  from  whom  it  wa*  supposed  the  whole 
tribe  wa.s  originally  dcsrcndcil,  an<l  whose  name  com- 
pmintlcMl  into  a patronymic,  was  the  distinguishing 
np{>c1lation  of  the  .sept.  Suppose  the  name  of  that 
imagin.ary  or  very  ancient  progenitor  was  Donald,  the 
family  assumed  the  ilenomination  of  Mac  Dnn.ald,  nr 
S4>ns  of  J>ona]d  ; and  every  imlividual  who  bore  this 
name,  whatever  might  he  his  wealth  or  nmk,  esteemed 
himself  ns  n descendant  of  tlic  honoured  founder  of 
the  tribe,  and  as  brother  (o  every  one  of  its  members. 
£iich  Ci.vn.  acting  upon  tbi.s  principle,  bore  to  its 
Chief  all  the  zeal,  all  the  affectionate  deference,  all  the 
hliml  devotion  of  children  to  a father.  The  Clansman 
who  scrupled  to  s;tve  his  Chiefs  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  own,  was  regarded  as  a coward  who  lied  from  his 
father’s  ^i<ie  in  the  hour  of  peril.  H(k>u  (his  simple 
principle  rests  the  whole  doctrine  of  Clanship;  and 
although  the  authority  of  the  Chief  sometimes  as- 
sumed u more  legal  aspect,  ns  the  general  law  of  the 
country  then  stood,  yet  with  his  Clan,  no  feudal  rights 
or  magisterial  auihority  could  enhance  or  render  more 
ample  that  power  which  lie  possessed  jure  sangninii, 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  duty  of  (he  Clans- 
man, again,  was  held  ns  quite  indelible ; and  no  feudal 
privilege  which  he  might  ai.f)uire,  nor  any  engagement 
whatever  could  Iw  tilloweil  to  intcrlere  with  the 
service  which  he  owed  to  his  Chief. 

Such  was  the  very  simple  theory  of  Clan-govern- 
ment; but  in  practice  it  extended  farther.  Each  Clan 
was  jHviile<l  into  tljrcc  onlers.  The  head  of  all  was 
the  Cli'uf  ,•  who  was  usnnlly,  though  not  always,  tlic 
sole  proprietor  of  the  lands  which  belongcrl  to  the 
Clan.  The  term  Proprietor  is  perhaps  too  strong  an 


expression  for  the  kind  of  territorial  right  with  which  CLAN. 

he  was  vested ; for  be  was  in  fact  mtber  the  steward 

of  the  community  than  their  master,  and  administered 

the  affairs  of  those  whom,  in  hU  quality  of  jjairiarchal 

head,  he  officially 'rei>resentcd,  according  to  the  use 

and  warn  of  the  particular  family  and  the  habits  of 

the  times,  lie  retained  a certain  portion  of  the  best 

of  the  land  ns  his  own  appanage,  which  was  cultivated 

for  his  sole  advantage.  The  rest  was  divided  by  grants 

of  a nature  more  or  less  temporary,  among  the  second 

class  of  the  Clan,  who  are  culled  Tenant*  or  Takmen, 

These  were  the  near  relations  of  the  C^hief ; and  to  each 
of  these,  brothers,  nephews,  or  cousins,  he  assigned  a 
portion  of  land,  either  during  pleasure,  or  upon  short 
lease,  or  frequently  in  the  form  of  mortgage  redeem- 
able for  a certain  sum  of  money  These  small  portions 
of  land,  the  Tuksmen,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
friends,  contrived  to  stock  with  cattle  and  instruments 
of  husbandry ; an<l  In  this  way  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  a rude  subsistence,  till,  in  a generation  or  two, 
the  lands  were  resumed  in  order  to  portion  out  Rome 
nearer  relative,  when  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Tak.smen  sank  Into  the  condition  of  t?ommoner«. 

The  transition  now'  mentioned  was  so  frequent  and 
customary,  that  the  third  class,  consisting  of  the  com- 
mon people,  was  strengthened  in  tlie  principle  on 
which  their  Clannish  obedience  de{>cnded,  their  belief, 
namely,  in  their  original  connection  with  the  gcncnlocy 
of  the  ('hief ; each  generation  seeing  a certain  number 
of  families  merge  into  (he  lowest  class,  whom  their 
fathers  had  ranked  among  the  Taksnien  or  Nobility  of 
the  Clan.  Jlut  the  change,  though  frequent,  tlid  not 
uniformly  lake  place-  In  the  case  of  n very  powerful 
Chief,  or  of  one  who  ba»l  nn  esjwcial  affection  for  a 
son  or  a brother,  a ]>orti(m  of  land  wus  as<»tgncd  to  a 
Cadet  in  perpetuity;  or  he  might  be  established  in  an 
appanage  conquered  from  some  hostile  Cbm,  which 
was  to  be  considered  ns  his  own,  so  lung  as  he  was 
able  to  rctaii)  it.  The  Tuk^man,  too,  might  acquire 
pro{)erly  by  marriage,  or  by  his  personal  industry';  and 
in  that  case  he  secured  for  bis  descendants  the  enjoy- 
iiicnt  of  the  rank  in  which  they  were  born,  os  well  as 
of  the  authority  which  never  failed  to  accompany 
that  rank. 

A man  of  the  second  class,  a Tenant  or  Tnksntan, 
usually  had  under  his  government  a branch  or  sub- 
division of  the  tribe,  \vho  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
immediate  leader,  and  whom  be  ruled  with  the  same 
authority,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects,  aa 
the  Chief,  who  wa-s  patriarchal  head  of  the  whole 
sept.  Such  commander  or  guardian  of  a subordinate 
section  of  the  Clan,  was  called  Chieftain,  o title  of 
distinct  but  limited  itn[H>rt;  for  the  poiver  with  which 
he  w as  clothed  did  not  render  him  independent  of  the 
great  Superior,  nor  free  him  from  the  service  and 
obedience  to  which  he  was  bound  as  a younger  brother 
of  the  same  family.  The  larger  Clans  often  conqire- 
hended  several  of  these  suUlivisions,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  Chieftain;  and  it  sometimes  hapj>eijed  that 
wlicn  the  senior  branch  of  (he  ruling  stock  became 
extinct,  a serious  contention  ensued  among  those  petty 
governors  for  the  honcmr  of  representing  the  founder 
of  their  house.  Such  an  event  was  the  most  calami- 
tous thing  that  could  occur.  .A  Civil  war  not  unfre- 
cpiently  followed,  attended  with  all  the  horrors  which 
spring  from  personid  rivalry  and  domestic  dissension; 
ami  the  miseries  of  such  a condition  were  not  a little 
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a^gmvntcd  by  tbe  tli«crace  whlcli  alw'ays  attended 
✓ the  want  of  a head,  and  the  jarriutc  cliuins  of  suc- 
cession. To  use  to  any  member  of  a Oan,  which 
happened  to  be  in  this  situation,  the  inunting  expres- 
sion NatHc  ymtr  Chuf,”  was  an  insult  which  nothing 
but  blood  could  avenge.  It  must  be  admiltetl,  never- 
theless, that  few  (mints  arc  more  obscure  in  Celtic 
history  than  the  right  of  succession  as  fouiuleil  upon 
lineal  descent;  wid  as  a proof  of  this  we  have  on]y 
to  mention,  that,  at  various  (grinds  during  tbe  lost 
century,  when  Clan  regiments  were  raiscil,  there  was 
generally  a furious  dispute,  and  sometimes  a bloody 
quarrel  for  the  honour  of  commaiiding  them. 

The  appellation  of  the  Chiefs  liad  in  most  coses  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  and  denoted 
little  more  liesidcs  that  they  were  the  descendants  of 
the  first  father  of  tbe  Clan.  Thus  the  Chief  of  the 
Campbells  was  called  Mac  Caltam  jVorc,  Me  of  Me 
Greatiolift;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Macdonclls  is  named 
Mac  /tUisler  More,  the  Son  of  Ihe  Great  yflluler.  The 
language  of  the  Clans  had  no  higher  expression  of 
rank  ; and  when  the  family  of  sleate  was  ennobled, 
their  Cl:msmen  could  only  distinguish  Ivortl  Macdonald 
as  Mac  Dhoauil  More,  ifu*  Great  Macdonald. 

The  dress  of  the  Chieftains  differed  in  nothing  from 
that  of  the  Commons,  except  that  the  former  wore  a 
feather  in  their  bonnets.  As  the  whole  tribe  were  one 
family,  ctmsins  of  various  degrees,  and  kinsmen  of 
one  blood,  the  Chiefs  were  courteous  and  nlTablc ; 
and  the  other  classes  were  cosy  in  their  manners, 
proud  though  res|>ectful,  and  esteemed  worthy  of  be- 
ing at  all  times  tlie  comjmnions  of  their  superiors. 
At  table  they  all  sat  togctlier,  according  to  their  offices 
and  birthright;  the  meouest  person  In  eompony  re- 
garding himself  ns  a gentleman.  Poverty  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  privileges  of  blood ; and  as  education  hud 
not  yet  created  any  difference  in  taste  or  habits,  it 
would  not  hare  been  easy  to  mark  any  distinction  in 
the  inilulgences,  the  manners,  and  the  pursuits  of 
the  Chief.  Ihe  Toksman,  and  the  Commoner. 

For  these  reasons  the  Clansmen  of  the  north,  like 
the  Noblesse  in  some  parts  of  Modern  Kurupe,  re- 
tained nothing  of  family  rank  but  the  pride  and  the 
name;  and  many  a Celt  of  gentle  blooil  was  fain  to  drive 
his  own  oxen  to  market,  or  even  to  assist  in  cleaning 
the  stable  and  in  making  his  own  shoes.  The  amhie 
land  being  very  limited,  |)opulatiun  soon  pressed  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  reduced  the  poorer 
classes  to  the  very  brink  of  starvation.  Each  little 
farm  was,  by  the  tenant  who  cultiv'ntrd  it,  dividerl  and 
subdivided  among  his  children  and  grand-children, 
until  the  number  of  human  iKungs  to  be  maintained 
far  excee<led  that  for  whom,  by  any  mode  of  culture, 
the  space  of  grouml  could  sup(dy  nourishment.  It  is 
asserted,  for  instance,  that  in  the  ruggcel  district  be- 
tween Loch  Katrine  aud  Loch  Lomond,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fiiintlics  living  upon  ground 
which  did  not  pay  ninety  |>uunds  a year  of  rent;  or, 
in  other  wonU,  each  family  at  a medium  rented  land 
at  twelve  shillings  a year,  ns  their  sole  mode  of  live- 
lihood. In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur|irising 
that  thieving  l>ecaine  a trade,  and  that  the  abstraction 
of  cattle  and  corn  from  more  wealthy  neighbours 
should  have  been  resorted  to  as  an  houounible  and 
prt>fi(ahlc  employment. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Chiefs,  particularly  in  later 
times  was  not  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  feudal 


Ilarons,  and  was  exercised  on  some  occasions  with  no  CLAN, 
less  proiiqnitudc  and  severity.  In  p^ncral,  h*>wever, 
the  head  of  a Clan  was  n mild  Judge,  and  unw  illingly 
resorted  to  capital  punishment.  He  was  directe«!  in 
his  proceedings  by  the  Elders  of  his  tribe,  who  by 
ancicntcustom  were  his  standing  Counsellors,  without 
whose  advice  no  measure  was  umlert^iken,  and  no  de- 
terminatiun  formed,  which  could  involve  the  interests 
of  hU  Clansmen.  Hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  in  the  hands  of  tl»e  Chief, 
of  which  fiict  the  following  anecdote  oiFords  an  amus- 
ing illustration.  Someiinie  before  the  year  17-to,  the 
Lord  President  Forbes,  tnivelling  from  Edinburgh  to 
his  seat  at  (.'ullnden,  dined,  on  hlj  way,  at  lllair  Castle 
with  the  Duke  of  .\lhol.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
a (Krlilion  was  delivered  to  his  Grace,  which,  having 
rend,  he  turned  roun<l  to  the  President  and  said,  **  My 
Lord,  here  is  a petition  from  a |MH>r  fellow,  whom 
Commissary  Bissel,  my  Ikiron  liiilie,  has  condemned 
to  be  hanged ; and  as  he  is  a clever  fellow*,  and  is 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  1 am  much  inclined 
to  pardon  him.'*  *'  Hut  your  Grace  knows,"  said  the 
President,  **  that  after  cundcnination,  no  man  can 
(Kirdoti  but  hU  Majejty."  **  As  to  that,"  replied  the 
Duke,  **  since  1 have  the  |>owerof  punishing,  it  is  but 
right  that  1 should  hnve  the  |>ower  of  (mrdnning ; and," 
calling  his  servant,  **  Go,"  said  he,  **  send  an  express  to 
Logieniit,  and  order  Donald  Stewart,  at  present  under 
sentence  of  tieath,  to  be  instantly  set- at  liberty." 

The  rebellions  which  took  place  in  the  year  1715 
and  17  IT),  suggested  to  Government  the  necessity  of 
breaking  the  Imnd  of  union  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  tbe  Clansmen  and  their  Chiefs.  It  no 
longer  ncct>n!ed  with  tbe  institution  of  society,  Bor 
with  the  right  administration  of  justice,  that  a body 
of  (>enple,  at  once  so  w'urlikc  and  so  restless,  should 
be  left  to  the  direction  of  dia.ilfected  landholders;  and 
it  was  therefore  detentiincd  that  the  heritable  juris- 
diction of  the  Chiefs  shoulil  be  forthwith  almlishcd, 
and  that  the  voice  of  }>ub!ic  law  should  be  obeyed  even 
in  the  remotest  (Kirts  of  (he  Highlands.  It  was  like- 
wise resolved  to  disarm  (he  common  people,  and  to 
com(>el  them  to  relinquish  their  national  dress;  tho 
legislature  proceeding  on  the  hope,  that  all  (n^cu- 
liaritics  of  clothing,  institutions,  mul  manners  being 
done  away,  the  Celtic  tribes  would  soon  ninalgainate 
with  the  more  peaceful  population  of  the  (dains.  In 
the  year  I717i  Acts  were  accordingly  pass^,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  objects  which  have  Just  been  stated ; 
and  some  opinion  may  be  fonned  of  the  im|»ort.'\nce 
which  Government  allnchcd  to  the  garb,  by  the  teuour 
of  the  follo^ving  oath,  which  wiis  fuiministered  in  17-17 
and  1748,  at  Fort  William  and  other  places  in  which 
the  people  were  assembled  for  the  purj»ose;  those 
who  refuscil  to  take  it  being  trenltNl  as  relwls. 

I,  A H.  do  swear,  ns  1 sliull  nu^'wer  to  God  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  that  I have  not  nor  .shall  have 
in  iny  |x>ssession,  any  gun,  sword,  (dstol,  or  any  arm 
w’hatsoever;  and  ih.at  I never  use  tartan,  (daid,  or  ony 
part  of  the  Highlan<l  garb  ; and  if  1 do  so,  may  1 be 
cursed  in  my  undertakings,  fiimily,  and  |»rt»|icrty,— 
may  I never  sec  my  wife  and  children,  father,  mother, 
or  relations,— may  I l>e  killed  in  battle  as  a coward, 
and  lie  without  Christian  burial  in  a strange  land,  for 
from  the  graves  of  my  forefathers  and  kindred  ; may 
uU  this  come  across  me  if  1 break  my  oath.” 

The  fnnicrs  of  this  outh,it  has  been  obsen  ed,  knew 
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CLAN,  well  the  character  of  the  Hi|jhlandrr«.  The  nboli- 
y— tion  of  the  feudal  jjower  of  the  (Thiels,  mya  Culunel 
Stewart  in  bia  Skeiihes,  and  the  diMrniin^  Act  liad 
little  influence  on  the  chameter  of  the  people,  in  com* 
parison  of  the  erlcf»  indig:nation,  and  diaaflection, 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  their  ifarb.  I’he  author  of 
the  Hamiter,  who  had  no  undue  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Celts,  joins  in  the  lamentation  which  was  created  by 
the  legal  pn)hibition  of  the  kelt  and  plaid— the  most 
inconvenient  dress,  by  the  way,  that  a man  cun  wear. 
“ It  afruriU,"  says  the  great  I/exicr>gra|jl4er,  **  a gene- 
rous and  manly  pleasure  to  conceive  a little  nation  ga- 
**  therlng  its  fruits  and  tending  it.i  herdswith  fearless  con- 

fldenro,  though  it  lies  open  on  every  side  to  invasion; 
where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man 
sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  Inrsidc  him ; where 


employ  against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Crown.  CtAN. 
Highland  regiments  were  accordingly  raised,  and 
officered  by  the  Chieftains  of  the  several  Clans  ; adding 
thus  to  the  land  forces  of  the  Kingdom  a considerable 
body  of  hardy  and  temj>eratc  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
exercises  of  the  field  were  a {Mistime,  and  (he  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  actual  warfare  the  most  grateful  em- 
ployment. Since  the  |>eriod  now  alluded  to,  the 
natives  of  the  Scottish  mountains  have  always  borne 
their  port  In  the  services  of  the  liritish  army;  having 
long  ago  transferred  to  the  House  of  Hanover  the  at- 
tachment which  they  ha<l  re|)catcdly  manifested  for  the 
Royal  line  of  Stuail,  and  rendering  to  their  official 
superiors  the  obedience  ami  fidelity  which  they  were 
wont  to  reserve  for  the  Chiefs  of  their  Clans. 

In  modern  times  (here  remain  but  few  traces  of  the 


all,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  come  together  at  spirit  and  usages  of  their  patriarchal  institutions, 
the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a summons  to  a festal  show,  I'he  father  of  the  tribe  has  degenerated  into  a mere 
and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  those  whom  proprietor  of  land,  or  a mahufacturer  of  kelp  ; and  he 
age  or  nature  has  disabled, engage  the  enemy  with  that  lets  his  farms  to  the  highest  bidder  without  valuing 
com}>ctiiion  for  hazard  and  for  glory  which  operate  in  the  name  or  the  blood  which  constituted  tl>e  pride  of 
men  who  light  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  b)s  ancestors.  The  common  people  seek  employment 
or  kindness  tliey  have  always  considered  as  the  great-  in  the  army,  nr  in  the  commercial  districts  uf  the 


est  evil  or  the  greatest  g<Mxl.  In  the  state  of  the  High-  Lowlands ; their  cottages  are  fust  disappearing  from 
landers,"  he  continues,  every  man  was  a soldier, who  the  straths  and  margins  of  the  lakes ; and  new  breeds  of 
partook  uf  natimial  confidence,  and  interested  him-  men  and  of  cattle  are  transplanted  from  the  south  into 
•elf  in  national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit  is  to  lose  a barren  and  stormy  region,  where  nothing  that  is  not 
what  no  small  advantage  will  compensate."  “ Their  indigenous  can  be  expected  to  thrive, 
pride,'*  he  s.iys  in  another  place,  **  has  been  crushed  We  conclude  this  account  of  the  Clans  by  specifyiitg 
by  Uic  heavy  lumd  of  a vindictive  conqueror,  wIkjsc  the  districts  which  the  principal  Celtic  tribes  were 
severities  hare  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  accustomed  to  occupy.  In  many  inatances.  Colonel 
they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  prmluced  much  Stewart  informs  us,  they  were  only  occujMcrs  and 
dUcontent,  lH.*causc  they  operate  on  the  surface  of  ionant«  at  will  of  the  lands  on  which  they  and  their 
Life,  and  make  every  eye  liear  witness  to  subjection,  forefathois  had  lived  for  ages.  Rut  while  theCommons 
To  be  compelled  to  wear  a new  dress  has  always  been  ohevecl  and  followed  the  Chiefs  of  their  family  and 
found  paiuful."  If  the  policy  of  the  disarming  Act  kimlrcd,  (he  proprietors  of  their  lauds  seldom  held 
appear  somewhat  problematical,  whut  must  we  think  any  authority  or  feudal  controul,  except  in  cases  where 
of  the  subsequent  measure  of  174*  to  compel  the  the  Superior  and  hU  people  entertained  similar  poU- 
Highlandcrs  to  lay  aside  their  national  dress  ? It  is  tical  views  and  sentiments.  The  lands  thus  occupied 


impossible  to  read  IhU  latter  Art,  without  considering  by  different  Clans  and  tribes,  either  us  proprietors  or 
it  rather  ns  an  ignorant  wnntnnnc.ss  of  |>ower,  than  as  tenants,  were  generally  call  ml  their  country;  and  thus 
the  proceeding  of  a wise  and  beneficent  legislature.  Loebaber,  for  example,  which  was  occupied  nearly  five 
^lauy  ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  the  contrivancea  hundred  years  by  the  Mactlonclls  of  Keppoch,  is  still 
adopted  by  the  Highlanders,  with  the  view  of  eluding  denominated  the  country  of  that  sept,  though  the  fee- 
the  law  which  prohibited  the  use  of  their  ancient  garb,  simple  of  the  property  had  been  vested  during  the 
Their  nether  limbs,  unused  to  the  confinement  of  the  greater  port  of  the  time  in  the  families  of  Gordon  and 
Lowland  costume,  were  not  unfrequently  left  alto-  Mackintosh.  Caithness,  we  observe,  is  appropriated 
gclbcr  unincumbered  with  dress,  while  the  Parlia-  to  the  Sinclairs ; Ross-shire  to  the  Mackenzies,  Suth- 
mentary  integument  was  suspended  on  a stick  and  erlands,  and  Mackays  j Argyle  to  the  Campbells  and 
carriedovcrthcshoulders.  But  Time  which  reconciles  Stewarts;  the  Isles  to  the  Macdonalds,  .Macleans, 
the  human  mind  to  all  things,  produced,  at  no  distant  and  Macleods  ; Perthshire  to  the  Drummonds,  (ira- 
period,  its  wonted  effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  (^lans-  bams,  and  Robertsons ; and  Inverness  to  the  Mac- 
men.  Breeches  are  now  counnou  iu  the  Highlands;  phersons,  Farquharsons,  Frazers,  and  Mackintoshes, 
the  kilt  being  confined  to  old  men,  who  seem  to  A variety  of  minor  tribes  occupied  laud  in  all  the 
venerate  it  us  the  object  of  an  undeserved  persecution,  district-s  now  named ; and,  among  others,  the  famous 
and  to  boys  before  they  reach  the  years  at  which  taste  Clan  Maegregor,  which  appears  to  have  robbed  and 
or  convenience  dictates  a choice.  fought  on  the  confines  of  Perthshire,  Dumbarton,  <md 

The  celebrated  Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  States-  Argyle.  The  rciwlcr  who  desires  further  information 
man  whndenounced  tbcqucstionablc policyof  breaking  in  regard  to  the  Higblnnders,  will  find  it  in  Colonel 
the  spirit  of  the  Clans,  os  the  only  inean.4  of  rendering  Stewart’s  •STelcAes ; in  Mrs.  Grant's  iia/Jcrs/i/ioMs;  and 
them  harmles:^  subjects.  He  proposed  to  restore  to  in  a more  interesting  work  than  either  of  these, 
them  their  favourite  garb,  and  to  put  arms  once  more  entitled  Letttri  Jrom  a Gculkman  i»  (tte  liorlh  of 
into  their  hands  j wMch  last  they  should  be  invited  to  Scotland. 
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CT-VH-  CLA'NCl'LAR, 

Cl)U\R.  Cl-l'xtl'LAKLy, 

CLANG.  Cl.A'voKATI.'iK, 

^ . CtA^NOSKTINKIyV 

secret,  hidilea. 

Fur  ^uto  f««tm  pcaiUnHv  Q{>on  that  onesuperanmerar}’  aiuwcr 
of  mine,  am]  to  make  »uch  slicws  of  triuiD}>h,  and  Impute  r/e»* 
t^tar  dnlinf  to  that  aiiUior,  ami  a trreat  deal  more,  (on  to  do 
maimer  of  gro^uwta  or  prohnbilitiea,  when  lUl  la  laid  together)  » 
that,  which  70U  OAight  to  lav  U>  your  heart,  though  you  will  not 
' the  sad  story.  Hamautnd.  IVorAa,  rol.  L fok  1B4. 

I will  leave  It  to  siwb  as  are  to  claim  aAer  the  iasue  of  Henry 
V!I.  to  lay  in  bar  the  poligamy  of  Charles  Brauduti  the  Duke  of 
SiUfolk  t ami  alau  the  ritiatvd  and  cUtHtlniime  contract,  ( if  it  may 
be  an  called)  having  no  wilneaa  nor  aoirinniution  of  Christian 
matrimony,  nor  any  lawful  matching  of  the  Karl  of  Hartford  and 
the  Lady  Catherine. 

Bttmelt.  LrtMMft^n  io  Sir  tViUiam  Cecjf. 


Ltit.  rfiiRri/2artn«,  nnd  cfaiKicit- 
fiitMC,  formed  from  clam}  iUelf 
of  uncertain  orij^in. 

Fr.  ciutuleatin ; close,  privy. 


To  this  my  Lord  Riahup  replyed,  that  for  the  first,  since  they 
were  memt»t‘ni  of  the  synod,  they  would  not  do  any  tbing  clan- 
cuJaritjf,  without  the  consent  and  prMty  of  the  whole  cmn|>any. 

//tf/e.  LrtterSf  p.  16, 

Dr.  Metcalf,  the  mister  of  the  college,  a man  sa  Ascham  tella 
ns,  meanly  learned  himself,  but  no  mean  mromnger  of  learning 
in  (»thers,  promoted  bis  eh'rtioo  { though  heupenly 

seemed  first  to  oppose  it,  and  attenranls  to  reoMirv  it,  beesaso 
Ascham  was  knowa  to  forour  the  new  upiaiuna. 

Hvger  ^tekam.  Uifr^  vi-  2. 


They  were  not  done  efraea/Wr/y  in  a blind  comer,  among  rude 
and  simple  people,  but  openly  and  riubly.  erery  where  about 
Judwa,  the  most  U^taomc  place  for  koowl^ire  and  goodness  in 
the  world.  Barrav.  iScrmam,  20.  VoL  U. 

But  it  will  be  orged  still,  that  ciril  sssemMie*  are  open,  and 
free  for  any  one  to  enter  into } whereas  religious  eonveoticles  arc 
more  prirate,  and  thereby  give  opportunity  to  eUndettint  machi* 
BatW"*  /!*rir.  CbarmNog'  TaUrmtiam, 


Blit  therre  Is  one  thing  wherein  this  on  far  exceeded  Haoiaa'a 
conspiracy,  that  there  is  no  comparuon  between  (hem  for  wick-* 
edneas  and  croeUr  t for  his  was  open  and  bansfaevd,  divulged  and 
ksosm  ail  over  tlie  empire  long  before  it  was  to  be  excruied  j 
whereby  the  Jews  had  time  to  make  what  interest  they  could  to 
prevent  It,  or  to  provide  for  their  defence  or  escape,  or  at  least 
to  prepare  tlsevnselyea  for  death  t whrrcaa  this  was  carrkd  on  ao 
tlandttUnriy  that  it  was  not  to  be  known  till  executed. 

Baacridgt.  dTcrsun  ««  tke  fijth  of  A‘otvmi<v,  1704. 

And  is  U thus  Dcmctrina  meets  bis  friend. 

Hid  in  the  mean  diagube  of  Turkish  robes, 

With  servile  secresy  to  lurk  in  shades. 

And  rent  our  suff'riogs  in  ctandnitm  groans. 

Johikson.  /renr,  act  i.  SC.  1. 

When  it  was  Couad  that  Pope  had  rfeadw/iar/y  printed  an  nn* 
authoriKd  number  of  the  paoipUlct.  Tkt  Patriai  Aiag,  Ikdlnf 
broke  ui  a fit  of  useless  fury,  rrsoh'cd  to  blast  his  memory,  a^ 
employed  .Mallet  (1749j  os  an  exeentioner  of  bis  vengeance. 

Id.  Ufta/MaUtU 

CLANG.  9.  Fr.  tinnire}  klangf  finni/ws; 

Clang,  n.  f Dutch,  Frcfon^CMf; 

CLA^NGot'*,  TLat.  efoM^r,  from  tl»c  Gr.  *\a-/-/e/w, 
Cla'kgous.  J which  VoAsius  think.s — a tone /ictnm. 
Applied  to  the  noise  of  Cmnes  and  some  other  birds,  of 
Hounds,  of  armour,  of  an  arrow  from  a bow,  of  the 
tnimpet,  &c. 

Now  cUUeruur  annea,  now  raging  broyls  of  warre 
Oaa  passe  tbe  novea  of  dredfull  tromMtts  clangs 
Sbrnwded  with  shafts  the  hcauea  j with  clovde  of  darts 
Covered  tbe  ayre. 

Vacartmim  Atular*.  Tke  Titatk  af  Zaraai,  tft, 

I ■ Or  gluUnm  Lrutnpcls  r!ang 
Doolh  blase  iryumpUante  gayne. 

jyramt,  Uaract,  Saftre,  1. 


Hane  I not  la  a pairhed  hnttrll  heard  CL.4NG. 

Loud  lanitos  neigbiiig  sleets,  and  trumpets  Wdagws  « 

And  do  you  tell  me  uf  a wonutn's  tongue.  CLAF. 

Skake/Kmft,  Tmmiag  the  Skrew^  fo\.2V2,  ' _ ^ 

■ Straight  the  air  doth  groan 

With  trumpets,  which  thrice  louder  sounds  do  yield 
Tlian  deafuing  thunders  in  the  airy  field. 

Created  nature  at  lire  etangaar  rpiakes. 

Drammimd.  Tke  Skadau>  af  Judgment. 

As  for  the  musical  advautaire,  altboagh  it  seem  more  reason- 
able, yet  do  we  not  observe  that  cranes  and  birds  of  long  cu*cks 
have  any  musical,  but  harsh  and  tUugoH*  ihnmta. 

Sir  Tkamas  /IrewM,  book  vil.  ch.  xiv. 

■ ■ ' ■"  B»it  feather’d  soon  and  fledge 

They  somin'd  their  penns,  and  soaring  th’  air  sublime 
W itU  tlaag  despis’d  the  gnmud ; nnsler  a cloud 
lo  pru^wet.  Siillan.  Paradtte  iMt,  book  viL  1.  427. 

■ - I I I I Tlie  Uunlrr's  about, 

Tlic  eUmgiHg  boms  swell  tlselr  sweet  winding  notes. 

The  pack  wide  opening  load  the  trembling  air 

W'ilh  various  melody.  SamtrviU.  Tke  Ckaae,  book  U. 

— Thoa  arm'd,  away  they  etalk 
Undaunted:  o'er  their  heads  the  martial  maid 
Sends  no  the  right  ao  her’a ; the  ambient  gloom 
ConceaU  him  from  the  view,  but  loud  in  air 
They  bear  the  etaagar  of  hU  soundinf  wings. 

Brttame.  Tke  tenth  Jbmdo/ffomer. 

With  adverse  rage 

The  crookevl  fanirhions  met } and  hideous  noiae 
From  clashing  shieldaj  through  the  long  ranka  of  war 
C/ang'd  horrible. 

WaHt.  Tke  Cehkrmted  Tictary  aver  tke  Poltt. 

■ To  that  field  I came. 

Ere  yet  with  ruUilcss  ]oy  the  Imppy  hound 
Tola  hill  and  dale  that  reynard's  track  w:ui  found, 

Or  wiUi  the  high -raised  horns  melodious  c/a«(g 
All  Kilwick  and  ail  Diagle-derry  rang. 

Cavfer.  Tke  Xtedhat  .ftnrm. 

Still'll  be  each  tube,  the  trumpet’s  warlike  swell—* 

Empire,  and  fame,  all,  all,  with  thee,  farewell ! 

For  thee  sdone,  thy  eonqu'rlng  soldier  arm’d, 

ITtc  baoDcr  wav’d,  and  sprightly  r/ngGirr  charm'd. 

JSraokes.  Canttantia, 

CLANK,  tf.l  To  c^bf,  (q.  v.)  merely  with  tbe 
Claxk,  h.  j cbiuige  of  g into  k. 

Twlxt  bis  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  (he  furious  blade. 

And  open’d  wide  those  secret  vessels,  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air. 

He  falls  ! his  aranour  clankt  apdiui  the  gmund. 

Conley.  Tke  i;«vsdlrM,  book  hr. 

What  c/«»is  were  Heard,  In  Cermaii  skies  afar, 

Of  arms  and  srmies,  msliiog  to  the  war. 

liryden.  Ttegil.  Crergie,  1.  T.  638. 

The  noise  of  stripes,  the  ehmk  of  efa^nx,  and  the  groans  of  tlia 
tortured,  strike  even  the  pious  Amras  with  s kind  nf  bnrntr. 

Tatkr,  No.  154. 

Now,  o'er  the  stnoaklng  vale  enrb  gm'rotss  stood. 

Relaxes  from  the  fervour  of  his  sp^  i 
)*ush’d  up  the  bray,  indignaiitly  tbi  y feel 
I’be  clanking  lash,  and  tlic  retorted  tdacL 

Bramkee,  The  tku  C4iwr. 

Kow  b the  dreadful  hour,  now  will  our  torches 
Glare  with  more  livid  horrour,  now  our  shrieks 
And  dunking  anna  will  inore  appall  the  foe. 

Sdaean.  Cmmeirnem, 

CLAP, «.  *\  Swe.  klappa } Dutch,  klapjm} 

Claf,-  n.  I Ger.  khf>k"t  tmUitre,  pcrrwf«^,ycrire. 
Ci.AP-maif,  \ Somner  explains  the  K.Si.  rhppan, 

CLA'rrRK,  e.  | **pa//iifarc,iolcapa5  the  hart  dAitb.to 
CLA^rFKR,  R.  ) move,  to  iliutcc,  to  pant,  to  cUppe.'* 

And  it  appear*  to  haw«  originally  dcnolcU  some  such 
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CLAP,  quirk  ami  rc|>eatecl  motion,  m the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  \ and  then,  more  ^ueraliy,  other  quirk  motions 
or  actions,  As  Kocltp  hands, — to  strike  them  quickly 
lo^'cthrr  ; to  dop  to  n door, — to  shut  it  quickly  j to 
chp  up  in  prison. — to  shut  up  quickly,  suddenly;  met. 
to  chp  up  a morrin^r, — to  clo«ie  or  ci>ncludc  it  quickly, 
suddenly. — It  is  also  applied  to  the  sound  which 
attends  such  quick  ami  repeated  motions  or  actions, 
As  to  chp  at  the  door;  knock,  strike  at  it  quickly. 

For  etl  it  wilie  b«  wroken  wilh  a baitlere  kiitp, 

H.  Ormmiu,  p.  1 16. 

Msnj-  jrrrtc  inUkspprs,  msny  hsnle  tr*u«ile, 

Haf  crumru  r*  lianl  tUppet,  wban  |wi  va  luuuiile. 

U.  p.  175. 

K«  ererr  spfilr  that  it  fare  at  rvr, 

Nc  ia  not  what  bo  meu  dap  or  crie. 

CAtuictr.  Tk<  t'kmHantt  IVmaaiiw#  Tmkf  X.  16433. 

Ihiasompnour  dmppttk  at  the  wtdrwea  gate; 
fAnoe  out,  he  aayd.  thcMi  aide  very  Uale  ; 

I trow  ihon  ba»t  Kom  frere  or  prevst  with  thee. 

Who  rUppriht  aaiil  tlii>  wtf,  henedicitc, 

God  save  yon,  sire,  wbnt  i»  rour  »wete  will  ? 

/rf,  'rieAVerei  Tk/r,  r.  7163. 

There  mate  nothinge  hU  longe  daunt. 

Tluit  be  ne  riappetk  as  a belle. 

6'mi<rr.  Cmi/.  .fiw.,  book  1.  fol.  21. 

Such  klitdly  wages  Cnplde  pares. 

Where  constant  hearts  rannnt  rrmsiite, 

I hope  to  sec  )*on  in  snrh  haodrs, 

Whea  1 may  laugh  and  clappe  iny  knnda. 

Gatraigtu.  Tkt  dolt  af  Dudain, 

They  left  inr  natbing  but  my  elotbea  to  pnl  on  mr  barke.  and 
M bronebt  mre  to  ’nrwill  to  U»e  eaptslne's  bouse,  where  before  1 
dvited,  I barf  apayre  of  fetters  r/«p/>rrfoa  oiy  legges,  wherewUh- 
ail  1 ute  ratiJ  it  was  Muuday  In  blaster  werke. 
iiaUayt.  Vayagt,  8fc.  Thouutt  AlfXfk't  Ltltrr,  rol.  !•  p.  i.  p.  304. 

Fur  certes.  as  saith  Seint  Jerome,  tbe  ertb  shal  cast  him  out  of 
It,  and  the  see,  and  also  the  alrc,  Uiat  shal  be  fui  of  thonder 
tUpptt  and  lightnings. 

t'htmrrr,  Tkr  Pmonet  Tmtt,  roL  11.  p.  299. 

Fuore  dayes  after  this  nwomfortalrfe  sepemtion  la  the  morning 
toward  ten  of  the  elocke  we  bad  a terrible  ttap  of  thunder,  which 
slew  fuure  of  oi»r  men  out  right,  their  necks  Iietag  wmag  in  son> 
der  withoat  spewkiog  auy  word,  atul  of  91  wen  there  wax  not 
one  vntoncbrd. 

Unklmpt.  Foyage,  4’c.  J/*  Jatnes  Lanctulrr,  X,  U.  p.  U.  fol.  103. 

■ ■ ■ And  right  for  fere 

Thrt  warea  donthe,  and  dare  out  telle, 

Withouten  aowoe,  as  dolhe  tbe  belle, 

M'hicbe  hath  no  elmpprr  for  to  rhyme. 

(Jovtr.  Camf,  Am.,  book  ir.  fol.  65. 

Why  my  lord,  saith  be,  doth  your  lunlship  make  so  great  a 
matter  of  tbe  bell  that  lacketb  his  etapprrf  Here  Is  a bell  (saith 
he)  and  pointed  to  the  pnlpit,  that  hml  lacked  a xlap^r  this 
twenty  yean.  We  lure  a pannin  that  fetrheUk  out  of  hU  henehce 
fifty  pound  every  yrere,  but  we  nervr  see  him. 

iMtimer,  The  eirtk  SrruuM  preached  kt/«rt  A'ing  Edward, 

O ftomy  pepW,  uo&ad  and  ever  untrrwe. 

And  nndiscrcte,  and  cliangiiqt  as  a fane. 

And  fol  of  eteppirng. 

Ckamerr.  The  CUrkte  Tatty  r.  BB75. 

And  forasmuch  as  thou  art  a ChrUira  tnan,  and  rrjoysest  in 
Christ,  ) dare  Iwldlyo  nifinoe  fur  thee,  that  Ihon  takeat  nrrtber 
picMurc  nor  inye  ot  that  place,  like  as  some  persona  do,  which 
triumphed  of  late,  aod  with  much  Inye  and  c/eg>ptHg  of  Imndcs 
sent  udings  Into  ail  partes,  that  poigaUvrie  was  foundc  agayoe. 

Frith,  fforkt,  fol.  60. 

So  Plildias  was  ctapt  wp  In  prison,  and  there  died  of  a sack- 
' oesf,  or  else  of  poUon  (as  some  sav.) 

Sir  Tkataae  A'er/l,  fol-  lid. 


So  marchetb  lioine,  and  by  her  takes  tbe  knigbt, 

Whom  all  tbe  people  follow  with  great  glee, 

Shouting  aod  rlap^ng  all  their  hamls  on  bight, 

Tbat  all  the  alrr  it  fills,  and  flyr»  tn  beauen  bright. 

SptOMtr.  Fhcrtr  book  i.  can.  6.81.  16. 

And  when  Ihy  ooble  body  is  in  diiraitce, 

Thnx  do  we  ttap  our  musty  murrioits  on, 

And  trace  tbe  stm'ts  io  lerrour. 

Hranmaat  and  Ftet^ktr.  PkilmteTy  act  r.  ac.  I. 

There  is  no  way  hut  to  dap  up  a marriage  in  huggrr>tt>tigger. 

Fvrd.  'Tit  pi/f  Ske’i  a H’iorc,  act  liL  sc.  2. 
Now  Rarely,  shepherd,  here's  a goodly  song, 

CpuD  my  word,  1 never  heard  a worse. 

Away,  old  fool,  nod  Icnm  Co  use  thy  too|n>e, 

1 would  thy  etsp  were  slinl  up  Id  luy  jMtrse. 

IfrmytM.  PaetarmU.  Kclagut,  B. 

And  with  the  ihnndcr  etape  of  clashSog  armea 
Made  atre  to  sigh  with  sound  of  human  armm. 

Aiirrimr  far  Jdagitfrmtes,  fol.  566. 

■ i Asd  when  trimm'd  tin 

To  the  height,  as  thou  Iniagiii’st,  io  mine  e^s, 

A leper  with  a viap  diek,  (to  give  notice 
He  is  infcciions,;  in  reapect  to  ibee, 

Appears  a young  Adonis. 

Mauimftr.  The  7*ar/iaincN/  a/ ItatUy  act  II.  sc.  2. 

At  erery  titoe  that  he  [Meoenlus]  was  named,  tlic  aifeetiooate 
favour  of  the  people  that  stood  In  tbe  streets  appearrti,  by  cAiy 
ping  of  hands  and  great  applause.  HoUamd,  lAviaty  fob  174. 

This  chaollcleer,  of  whom  the  story  singv. 

Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  dapped  his  wbtgs; 

Then  stretched  bU  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  bis  eyes. 
Ambitious,  as  be  sought  th'  Olympic  prire. 

Ihydem.  The  Card  and  Ike  Fox. 

It  U not  poetry  tbat  makni  men  poor  ; 

Tor  few  do  write  that  were  not  so  before  ( 

And  UuMc  that  ha^e  writ  beat,  had  they  bees  rich, 

Had  ne'er  been  dapp’d  with  a poetic  itch. 

Bat  ire.  MuctUaneaaa  TKougkte. 

If  you  fill  Bot  the  tcsmI  up  to  the  top,  hut  leave  some  space 
empty  for  tbe  air  to  take  up,  and  then  your  hand  upon  tbe 

mouth  of  the  vessel,  the  fishes  will  presently  contend  which  shall 
get  uppermost  In  the  water,  that  so  they  may  enjoy  tlie  open  air 
Ray.  Om  the  0<ra<«e«,  part  L 

Whereupon  Cromwell  elappiag  him  on  the  abuulder,  said, 
**  Get  the  gone  for  a mad  felh>w,  as  thou  art" 

ladJam.  Afrnsoirr,  vol.  11.  p.  127. 

The  first  nf  these  are  la  the  liest  state  of  the  three,  by  having 
their  minds  yet  lu  their  perfect  freedom  and  indtflerenry.  the 
Hkelierto  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias  yet  dap’dva 
to  mislead  them. 

Latkr.  Caaduet  »f  the  Vaderdandingy  acc.  33. 

As  the  audience  is  not  a little  ahasbetl.  If  they  find  tJiemccIvea 
betrayed  into  a dap,  when  their  friend  In  the  upf>er  gallny  rfoea 
not  come  Into  it ; so  the  actorsdn  not  mine  tlteinsclves  upon  the 
etap,  but  regard  it  as  a nicer  itMtam  /aJmrm,  or  empty  noiar, 
when  it  has  not  the  sound  of  the  oolra  plant  in  it. 

Spectator,  No.  235. 

As  soon  as  we  came  in  tbe  great  hall,  there  stood  many  flag- 
goDs  ready  ebanred.  tbe  (ieoeral  called  for  wine  to  drink  the 
King's  health  ; they  hraogbt  him  a formal  .Iwll  of  silver  gilt, 
that  might  hold  alwnt  two  quarts  or  more  ; he  took  It  empty, 
pnlleri  oiit  the  dapper,  and  gave  it  me,  a bu  he  intcnrfrd  to  drink 
to,  then  had  the  hell  filled,  drank  it  off  to  hU  Majesty’s  healtb, 
then  aaked  me  for  the  dapurr,  put  it  in,  turned  rlowa  the  bell,  ami 
rung  it  out,  to  show  lie  mA  played  fair,  and  left  nothing  in  It  ( 
took  ont  the  dapper,  desired  me  to  give  It  to  whom  I pkaacd, 
tltcn  gare  bis  bell  to  be  fille<l  again,  aud  bitmght  it  to  me. 

Sir  H'illtam  Tratpit.  Letter  /•  Sir  Jaha  Trw;^. 

Nor  needed  she  this  whetting,  haring  shown  her  seal  to 
i«llgloo,  or  her  anger  rather  towards  the  professors  of  the  true 
religion,  by  dappiag  up  so  many  already  as  she  had  done. 

Strype.  Memmrt.  ^Very.  .gmsa,  1553. 
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CLAP.  Bg(  tbef  never  ehen^d  the  «pot,  e»  ve  da  in  deariof.  end 
— thmifh  their  feet  were  not  et  rest,  thii  exercbe  coaibted  more  in 
CLARE.  Bwring  the  ftagert  very  nlnably,  eC  the  Mine  tiine  bolding  the 
^ j— ^ head*  in  t prone  poeatioD  near  the  Ueo,  and  now  and  then 
them  together 

Cool.  Tol.  T.  booh  ii.  ch.  U. 

A eearch  wat  raade,  no  pig  was  found— 

With  tbund'ring  clmpi  the  scats  resound. 

And  pit,  aad  box,  and  galleries  roar, 
hVith^ — O rare ! bravo  ! aad  eocore. 

Sm*rt.  T^t  Pig.  Pei/r,  10. 

TheCLAP'Disn  frequently  written  r/acA^efuA,  and  also 
termed  riirAeL  (»ee  Colgrave,  ad  voc.  cUquetle,)  was  a 
wooden  dish  with  a mo%'able  cover,  used  by  Lepers 
to  receive  their  alms.  It  answered  a double  purpose 
by  its  noise,  for  it  warned  those  who  were  inclined  to 
give,  thnt  the  objects  of  their  bounty  w'cre  infectious, 
and  it  attracted  attention  to  the  beggar  himself. 
Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  ob.serves,  that  a 
sort  of  Clap^^dish  is  still  used  on  particular  days  by 
Q Society  of  Widows,  who  subsist  in  Alms>houses 
without  the  Mickle*gate  JUr  at  Vork.  Agreeably  to 
ancient  custom,  they  beg  from  house  to  house,  at  the 
same  time  clattering  a wooden  dish,  lliis  dish  how* 
ever  differs  in  one  respect  fn>m  the  original  Clap>dish. 
It  has  not  a cover,  but  the  noise  is  made  by  a button, 
suspended  by  a string  from  the  bottom,  and  occasion- 
ally shaken  with  it.  Mr.  Gifford,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Massinger,  rcnuirks,  that 
he  has  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  little  com- 
munities of  infected  beggars  by  the  rood-side  with  a 
Clap-dish,  w'hich  they  continue  to  strike,  as  formerly, 
on  the  appearance  of  a traveller. 

Ci^APrea.  Mid.  Lat.  claperia,  claperitu  ; Pr.  efopier. 
Of  uncertain  Etymology.  Sec  Menage  and  Du  Cange. 
Cotgrava  eayi  **  clapier  ; a ciapp€r  of  conics  ; a heap 
of  stones,  whereinto  they  retire  themselves ; or,  (as 
our  dapper)  a court  walled  about,  and  full  of  ncasts  of 
boords,  or  stones  for  tame  conics.'*  Barrett  says  it  is 
also,  a doue-cot. 

CoAfliei  there  w»s  also  playing. 

That  romun  oot  of  her  c/a/wrr. 

C'Aawerr.  TkeJtamaiU9/  tSe  Rmt,  foL  123. 

CLAPPERCLAW,  compounded  of  clapper,  applied 
met.  to  the  tongue,  and  claw,  Co  scratch  or  tear. 

Tata.  Now  they  are  rttrpprr-etawing  one  anoUier, 
lie  goe  looke  on. 

ShaAtpenrt.  TroUmt  CreuiJa,  fob  103. 

O lord ! tbb  nasty  thing  will  bite. 

And  seratch  aad  eiapprr^elaw  and  fight. 

Smart.  JktadmM  ai»d  the  Afagpie.  FahU,  9. 

Situation  CLARE,  a County  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and 
i»d  one  of  the  six  included  in  the  Province  of  Munster, 
boundanes.  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
County  of  Galway  ; the  Shannon  separates  it  on  the 
east,  south-east,  and  south,  from  the  Counties  of  Tip* 
pemry,  Limerick,  and  Kerry;  while  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  bathe  its  western  shores.  This  County  is 
nearly  of  A triangular  form,  its  western  andsoothern 
sides  meeting  in  a point  at  the  south-west  extremity, 
called  Cape  Lean,  or  Loop’s-head.  The  greatest 
Extent.  extent  of  Clare  from  north  to  south  is  a little  more 
than  forty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  about  sixty* 
live.  According  to  Beaufort's  Menunr  of  an  JEcefesios* 
tieal  Map  of  Ireland,  the  superficial  content  of  Clare  U 
744  Irish  square  miles  ; and  os  the  length  of  the  Eng* 
iisb  mile  is  to  that  of  the  Irish,  as  eleven  to  fourteen, 
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the  above  area  reduced  to  English  square  miles  is  CLARE, 
about  1200.  This  surface,  according  to  the  census  of 
1821,  contained  a population  of  209,595,  which  is  183  FopuUtioa. 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  At  the  time  of  the 
enumeration  of  1S13,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
160,603,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  48,992 
individuals  had  taken  place  in  the  last  eight  years . 
supposing  both  these  enumerations  to  have  been  cor- 
rect. As  the  correctness  of  the  former  enumeration, 
however,  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon,  no  satisfactory 
inference  can  be  drawni  as  to  the  rate  of  increase  per 
cent,  during  (hat  interval. 

A large  portion  of  the  outline  of  this  County  is  OntliassJ 
washed  either  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon  •,  but  notwithstanding  the  wide  extent 
of  coast,  there  is  a great  deficiency  or  good  harbours ; 
for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  County,  on  the  borders  of  Galway 
Bay,  a distance  of  not  less  than  forty  miles,  there  is 
no  good  port  for  large  vessels.  Much  of  the  surface  Surfice* 
of  Clare  is  composed  of  an  unproductive  soil.  Near 
the  bonks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus,  there  are 
irregular  tracts  of  rich  low  land,  called  Caucaue$  or 
Coreasies.  Its  surface  often  presents  the  appearance  of 
a marsh,  but  the  substratum  is  a blue  silt,  deposited 
by  the  waters.  The  subsoil,  however,  seems  to  differ  So«L 
from  the  surface  only  by  the  latter  having  been  long 
exposed  to  the  inflnence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this  land 
cannot  be  injured  by  any  depth  of  ploughing.  This 
soil,  however,  is  only  found  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  and  has  a great  similarity  to  what  is  called 
Carsc-land  in  Scotland,  near  the  banks  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Tuy.  A peeuKiif  ki<Ml  of  ridi  gracing  Lind  is 
likewise  met  with  io  some  other  parts  of  Clare, 
which  consists  of  a few  inches  of  soil  upon  a calca- 
reous basis.  1*his  is  almost  continually  clothed  with 
herbage,  and  the  wettest  season  seems  to  make  no 
impression  upon  iL  A large  portion  of  the  surface  of 
Clare,  how'cver,  consists  of  mountains,  moors,  and 
bogs,  interspersed  with  about  one  hundred  lakes,  and 
almost  destitute  of  either  natural  woods  or  planta- 
tions. From  exposure  to  the  Western  Ocean,  as  well 
as  to  the  vapours  of  the  internal  waters,  the  climate  Climate, 
is  naturally  moist,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  parti- 
cularly uofavoiirahle  to  health  or  longevity ; for  though 
fevers  sometimes  prevail  to  a great  extent,  they  have 
been  ascribed  principally  to  the  dampness  of  the 
houses,  and  a want  of  cleanliness  in  the  inhabitants. 

The  only  rivers  of  note  which  at  all  belong  to  this  Rivers. 
County,  are  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus.  The  for- 
mer after  nearly  dividing  Ireland  from  north  to  south, 
and  half  encompassing  Clare,  falls  into  the  Ocean 
between  it  and  Kerry,  where  the  estuary  ts  about 
five  miles  brood.  The  Shannon  admits  vessels  of  -100  ShoaiiMu 
tons  burden  to  Limerick,  and  the  navigation  is  con- 
tinued thence  to  Dublin,  by  means  of  a canal.  The 
Fergus  rises  within  the  County,  and  having  been  aug-  Fergus, 
mented  by  the  accession  of  sei*eral  smaller  streams, 
and  having  traversed  several  lakes,  it  passes  the  town 
of  Ennis,  and  after  forming  a beautiful  estuary,  filled 
with  picturesque  islands,  foils  into  the  Shannon,  nine 
or  ten  miles  below  that  town.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  about  200  tons  for  eight  miles  up  the  stream, 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  often  overflows  its  banks,  and 
floods  laige  tracts  of  meadow  in  its  vicinity.  Another 
feature  in  the  surface  of  this  County,  is  wha*  are  called 
Tarlogki  there,  but  Loghatu  in  some  other  places.  Tkrlegbs. 
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CLARE. 


CLAR£.  Tbe«e  arc  accumulations  of  water  lu  low  places, 
wiietMx:  there  is  nu  outlet,  oJid  where  they  of  course 
remain  till  they  arc  evapomted  by  the  summer  heat. 
These  spots  necessarily  remain  covered  with  water 
during  several  mouths  in  the  year,  yet  on  boconiing 
dry,  an  abundance  of  line  grass  springs  up,  ami  sup- 
ports large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  dll 
tlie  waters  again  begin  to  accumulate. 

Calture.  Agriculture  has  mode  less  progress  in  the  County 
of  ( lare,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland ; yet 
most  of  the  common  kindtj  of  grain,  mpe,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  are  successfuiiy  cultivated.  The  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitauU  are  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  ; but  the  implements  employed  arc  of 
a very  rude  coiwtructlon,  and  the  greatest  defects  of 
the  system  are  the  neglect  of  green  cro|kS,  and  the 
fDialliicss  of  the  farms.  Potatoes  ore  always  the  chief 
objects  of  attention  ; turnips  are  scartxdy  known; 
and  where  extra  manure  crumot  be  obtained,  the  crops 
succeed  each  other  till  the  laud  is  quite  exhausted. 

. Sea-weed  and  sea-sand  are  both  used  with  good  effeet. 

The  land,  which  has  been  sulTered  to  lie  for  some 
years  to  recover  from  its  exhaustion,  is  usually 
pared  and  burned,  and  then  planted  with  potatoes 
for  three  or  four  years  successively  ; a crop  of  wheat 
follows,  and  then  re;teated  cro|>s  of  oats  are  succes- 
sively taken,  as  long  as  they  will  ;»ay  the  expense  of 
seed  and  labour : the  ground  twxi  lies  in  a rough  and 
comparatively  an  unproductive  state  fur  several  years, 
till  it  is  again  considered  lit  to  undergo  a similar 
course  of  crops.  The  minute  division  of  the  laud  Into 
lar«s,  causes  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  cultivated 
wiilt  the  spade;  and  where  the  plough  is  used,  it  is 
a very  clumsy  imperfect  instrument,  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast,  yoked  with  ropes  fixed  to  collars  of 
straw.  Some  of  the  pastures  in  the  low  grounds, 
particularly  the  caueasHs,  are  rich,  and  capable  of 
feeding  the  largest  oxen ; and  are  often  let  both  for  this 
purpose  and  for  meadows  at  a very  high  rent ; so  pro- 
ductive, indeed,  are  some  of  the  latter,  that  they  fre- 
quently yield  more  than  four  tons  of  hay  per  Et^lish 
Csule,  &c.  acre.  Tlie  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  long  kmroed  kind. 

The  sheep  liave  been  improved  by  the  iutroduction  of 
the  Leicestershire  breed  ; aiul  l^tb  asses  and  mules 
are  comparatively  numerous,  and  in  common  use 
among  the  lower  classes  ; while  but  little  attention 
has  b^n  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  lias  con- 
sequently degeuemted.  Clare  was  formerly  noted  for 
CUer*  Its  orchards,  and  distinguished  for  Cider  of  the  finest 
quality.  I'his  was  made  from  the  celebrated  cockagee 
apple,  which  is  said  to  be  still  found  in  some  fiarticu- 
Itf  parts  of  the  County.  When  Arthur  Young  visited 
this  |MTt  of  Irehind,  he  states  that  an  average  of  about 
six  hogsheads  per  acre  was  the  annual  produce ; and 
what  is  not  common  to  the  cider  counties  of  England, 
the  orchards  yield  a crop  every  year.  Very  few  manu- 
MamAc-  fttctures  are  carried  on  in  Clare ; and  the  linen  that  is 
mode,  Is  cliiefly  of  a coarse  fabric  for  home  consump- 
tion. Some  coarse  woollens,  stockings,  and  blankets, 
Are  also  made.  Kelp  is  another  object  of  industry, 
along  the  extensive  sea-shore  ; but,  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  is  prepared,  it  is  of  much  less 
Tilue  than  that  made  among  the  Scotch  islands.  Few 
parts  of  Ireland  are  more  fitvourably  situated  for 
TisbeHes.  carrying  on  a fishery  than  the  coasts  erf"  Clare  p but 
very  little  benefit  has  yet  been  derived  fnim  this 
source.  Most  of  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 


salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fresh-water  fish,  some  of  CLAHE, 
which  are  caught  for  the  supply  of  the  inhahiuuts  ; 
and  the  salmua  fishery  of  the  Shannon  is  perhaps 
among  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland.  The  manners 
and  customs,  food  and  clothing,  of  this  County,  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Island,  llie  district  which  now  constitutes  this 
County  was  anciently  called  Thomoad,  and  wns  first 
made  u County  in  and  added  to  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  but  was  restored  to  Munster  in  16t>3.  It  DivUions 
forms  ]>art  of  the  united  Diocese  of  KUloloe  andKil-  &c. 
fauera,  is  divided  into  nine  Baronies,  and  contains 
SCI  enty-fmir  Parishes.  Tht?  inhabitants  arc  represented 
in  the  United  Parliament  by  three  Members;  two  for 
the  County,  and  one  for  the  Ikirough  of  Ennis,  the  only 
one  within  its  limits.  V'arious  remains  of  antiquity  Antiqul- 
arc  spread  over  this  County;  castles,  circular  entrench-  dcs. 
ments,  called  Dnnish  forts,  and  cromlechs.  An  ele* 
valcd  lower  m one  part  forms  a landmark  for  mari- 
ners. The  ruins  of  several  churches  and  monasteries 
are  also  yet  visible,  cs;>ccially  of  one  of  the  latter 
edifices,  on  a beautiful  island  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in 
the  Vth  century  ; this  place  is  still  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  at  certain  festivals. 

Few  Towns  of  importance  ore  to  be  met  with  in  Towns, 
this  County.  Ennis,  the  Capital,  is  a considerable  ggnis. 
Town  situated  on  the  Fergus,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  Shannon,  and  increases  both  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation of  the  place,  which,  as  we  b.ave  already  suicd, 
returns  one  Member  to  I’arllameut.  Killuloe,  which  KiUaloss 
was  ererte<l  into  an  Episct^pal  See  in  the  Vtli  century 
is  an  old  Town,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non. I1)e  river  is  crossed  here  by  a bridge  of  nineteen 
arches,  below  which  a Vcil^  of  rucks  prevents  the 
navigation,  and  a canal  luis  been  cut  thence  to  DubUo. 

The  Cathedral  stands  on  uii  eminence,  and  is  a vene- 
rable structure,  having  sUM>d  nearly  seven  centuries. 

Tlie  trade  is  comparatively  small  ; and  the  situ.atioa 
about  eleven  miles  nearly  north-cast  of  Idtnerick. 

The  other  )>laces  are  merely  Villages,  or  small  Towns 
of  an  inferior  order. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  respecting  this 
County  from  Young's  7Var  bi  frW<md;  Beaufort's 
Jlfeiflwr;  Dutton's  »S/af«/ical  Sarrey  of  Clare ; Newen- 
ham’s  i'itw  of  Ireland  f M'akcficld  s SiafutUal  and 
Political  Account  Ireland  f Mason’s  Staiistical  Surteif 

of  Ireland ; and  the  Abstract  of  Ike  late  Enumeration  of 
the  hihabitantSf  m 18^1. 

Clash  Islakd,  an  Island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
near  the  south-west  shore  of  Cork.  This  insular 
tract  is  about  three  miles  and  a half  long,  and  one 
broad.  On  a rock  near  the  western  extremity,  there 
U a stone  in  the  form  of  a rude  cross,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  St.  Kieran,  and  was 
anciently  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  5th  of 
March,  the  festival  of  that  Saint.  In  the  present 
times,  however,  Clare  Island  has  become  more  re- 
markable for  its  southern  extremity,  called  Cape  Clear, 
which  is  a landmark  for  sailors  approaching  this  part 
of  the  coast.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  thin 
point  are  51°  15'  north  and  9°  SO'  west. 

Class,  an  ancient  market  Town  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  river  Stour.  It  once  possessed  a magni- 
ficent castle,  the  foundations  of  which,  including  a cir- 
cuit of  twenty  acres,  arc  all  that  can  now  be  traced ; but 
which  is  believed  to  have  existed  duiing  the  Heptarchy. 
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CLAKE.  Here  also  stood  so  A igosUse  Priory,  in  the  Church 
— betoogin^  to  which,  now  converted  into  s barn,  are  ’ 

buried  Joan  of  Acre,  second  daughter  of  Edward  I,  by  , 
Eleanor,  who  derived  her  name  from  her  birth, 
which  took  place  at  PtoWmais,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter, Elisabeth,  endowed  and  rebuilt  Clare  Hall  iu  i 
the  University  of  Cambridge  j and  also  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  who  derived  bis 
title  from  the  town.  In  the  Parish  Church,  which  is  a , 
structure  of  great  antk|uity  and  beauty,  arc  interred  ' 
the  remains  oY  Edmund,  son  of  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  ' 
of  March,  neat  heir  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of 
Richard  11.  The  Church  it  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of 
the  King  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Population  in  1821, 
14SJ.  Distance  from  iioodon  fifty-six  miles,  north- 
DortbeMt. 

CLARENDON,  once  a Roval  Forest  in  Wiluhire, 
about  two  miles  south-east  from  SjiUsbury  j near  its 
north-western  extremity  was  a jialace,  which  aj)petrs 
to  hare  bcenafrcqaeni  Court  residence.  Under  its  roof, 
in  1164,  Hcnr>'  11.  Issued  those  laws  intended  to  limit 
BcclesiasUcal  authority,  which  were  so  vehemently 
opposed  by  Archbishop  Becket,  and  which  are  known 
in  History  under  the  name  of  the  Constituthni  of 
Clarendon.  This  palace  was  a favourite  resort  of  King 
John,  by  whom  it  was  so  much  enlarged,  that  tradition 
has  represented  him  to  be  its  founder,  and  its  scanty 
remains  still  preserve  his  name.  But  the  chief  splen- 
dour of  Clarendon  was  under  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
who  expended  great  sums  upon  its  buildings.  In  12^ 
he  attended  the  dedication  of  Salisbury  Cath«lml  with 
bU  Court  from  this  place.  In  Udwanl  ll.’s  lime  it 
was  disafforested}  nevertheless  Edward  III.  wHh  his 
Boyal  prisoners,  the  Kings  of  France  imd  Scotland, 
passed  the  summer  months  of  1357  in  its  precincts, 

• while  the  plague  was  raging  in  London.  By 

Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  the  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son  ; and  uAer- 
wards  by  Charles  U.  to  General  Monk.  The  park  was 
then  estimated  at  4300  acres.  The  palace  is  now  wholly 
in  ruins. 

CLARET,  Fr.  clairei,  pale  red.  The  name  by  which 
the  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais  are  commonly  known. 

CLA'UIFY,  *1  Fr.  ctar^;  Lot,  ctar^re, 

Cui'airicATlow.  S clarwnreddere.  Lat.  ciuras,  clear, 
bright,  and  /eri,  to  make,  or  cause  to  1>e.  Thd  Gr. 

eov  TO  oi'opa,  is  in  the  Vulgate.  — cki^ca 

sioflicn  twum;  which  is  rendered  by  Wirlif—ckir^  thi 

same.  The  Modern  Version  has—  glorify. 

Tomake  clear  or  bright,  splendid,  illustrious, famous. 

Now  ray  souk  w IrooblMl,  sod  wluU  tckal  I seye  fsdir,  ssuc  me 
fro  this  oart  but  tberfor  1 esm  into  this  our.  Fadlf,  clorifie  ibl 
HAinc.  And  s roiscAm  fro  bewoe  auil  setde,  sod  I hauc  tlarijStJf 
and  efl  I scbal  Wk/i/1  •/♦•An,  cb.  xiL 


WhercvtUi  [almoads}  they  sho  beumesr  tb«  mooth  of  tbt  CLARIFY* 
vessel  I sad  so  draw  it  otf,  shcr  U bath  rrsted  wom!  time.  U — 
were  good  to  try  this  clorifying  with  slmoiMls,  ia  new  beer,  or  CLA- 
must,  to  bssteo  sml  perfect  the  elarifyinjr.  RISSIA. 

itoc»n,  ^aiural  Hittarff  Cmt.  viii.  SCC.  768. 

All  or  most  of  these  tbln^  you  may  sUo  perform,  if  1 mUtske 
BOt,  with  eUrijM  rmn,  tbougb  I sra  not  sure  it  will  do  sn  welU 
Boylf.  UUttiff  »/paHtrttlor  fmmtUies,  cb.  ir. 

71i«  Appks  beiafr  lightly  expcctsed,  Ute  infusion  wssfwntb  fresb 
sc.  fruit)  repeated  ooee  asore,  care  beitur  to  be  taken,  that 
tbc  iafiBUOA  be  aol  made  too  stronf  aad  thick,  vbich  may  binder 
tbe  seasuoabk  ttmryfeatiom  of  tb«  liquor. 

/d.  E^erimrntml  PJkilv*»yif.  ^ 

To  see  worth  aad  taknCi  to  ofice  preferr’d  ; 

Tbe  rirtnouB  rewarded  ; tbe  vtciow  deterr’d  { 

And  Uie  streama  of  pollution  where  people  resort. 

New  fed  from  the  cimr^y'd  springs  of  uur  courL 

Brottktt.  Aitf  xvl. 

The  substances  usually  employed  in  the  Clabifica- 
TION  of  fluids  are  albumen,  (while  of  eggs,)  gelatine, 
acids,  salts,  lime,  blood,  and  alcohol.  Albumen  and 
gelatine  ore  commonly  used  for  vinous  liquors.  They 
inviscate  the  feculent  mutter,  and  subside  with  it  to 
the  bottom.  The  first  is  particularly  employed  for 
fluids  with  which  it  will  combine  when  cold,  us  sirups; 
it  becomes  coagulated  by  the  beat,  and  then  rises  in 
a scum  with  the  dregs.  Ileal  alone  clarifies  some 
fluids.  Marie  is  used  for  Ckicr.  Newly-burnt  char- 
coal c1arific.s  all  mucilaginous  liquors. 

CLARINET,  a musical  wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  tbc  scale  of  which  includes  every  Semitone; 
but  is  far  more  advantageously  beard  on  the  keys  C 
and  F. 

CLuARIOUN,  from  the  Lai.  clana.  Cotgravc  dalls 
the  French  clairon  *'a  kind  of  small,  straight-mouthed 
pmi  ahriU-sounding  trumpcL** 

Pipes,  tmtnpes,  lutherT*,  ami  floruonet. 

That  in  tbe  bataUle  blowrn  hlody  soenes. 

CAawrrr.  7**<  JitightrM  Tefr,  v.  2513. 


He  would  Dcucr  come  a lande,  but  kept  styll  hU  sbypp,  asd 
kept  ahraies  his  port  and  behauonr  with  threat  tryumphe,  with 
tnimpctth,  and  cUtrUnu,  aa  tboueb  he  had  bt-eo  Kynj  of  Scottis 
]umseifc.  Froittart.  Cromytle,  vol.  1.  cb. 

To  j'our  requeat  we  be  well  roBdeweivdcd 
Call  forth,  kt  sec  where  U your  rPrr(*Mar 
To  blow  a blaste  with  bis  lonfc  breath  extended 
Eolua  your  Crumpet  that  knowen  U so  forre. 

5ir//*a.  TM*  Crown  of  LamrtU 

on  tbe  irrouod 

Walk’d  firm  ; il*e  crested  cock  whose  lUrion  sounds 

The  sUcot  boitrs.  

Milton.  ParnAt*  Loti,  book  vu.  1.  443. 

Then  strait  commands  that  at  the  warlike  souod 
Of  txumiielB  loud  and  etariono  bo  nprear  d 
His  mighty  iUodard.  t.  l • i s.o 

Id.  Ih,  booki.  1.553. 

Blit  here  no  elarion’r  sbrillinf  note 
1T»e  Muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce  j 


The  fire,  which  la  the  meat  pure  of  elenwntea,  and  also  doth* 
clanSe  the  other  inferioore  elimetes,  is  daputrtl  to  the  highest 
■phere  or  place.  Sir  7'konm*  Kiyvt.  Corcriwer,  p.  5- 

What  Uiing  a candle  la  to  an  yie  well  rfari^,  corn  the  like 
thing  la  the  woordc  of  Cod  to  the  folk  beeyng  well  peurged 
tbroughc  the  ringkocaae  of  felth,  frO  naughtk  affcccioo*. 

^ rdnn.  Lnkr,  cb.  xl. 

The  four  and  twentieth  of  Noveinber  the  Biahop  of  R^hester 
pTmebed  at  l*aulB-Crow,  and  there  shewed  the  bk>*>d  of  Htl«, 
afikming  it  to  be  no  blood,  but  honey  darijird  and  ruloured  wul» 
saffron,  as  it  had  been  erMently  proved  before  the  king  and 
conncel.  Baker.  Henry  TUI.  Anna,  1540. 

Moreover  that  it  U paaslng  light  of  digesUon,  ami  rlmri/elk  all 
the  scBsea  if  il  bcc  ordiuoryly  eaten.  HuUand.  Plinie,  fol.  49. 


Hie  grm*e,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 

U only  vocal  with  my  verve. 

/Va/Ms.  Ode.  To  Lord  Cover. 

The  aoldkrs  arm ) ten  thousand  sbool*  arise. 

Ring  tbrougli  the  camp,  and  burst  upon  tlie  skl«; 
Triumphant  rlarione  answer  lo  the  sound, 

Aid  boundleaa  joy  and  damour  poors  aroortd. 

Brooke*.  Jermaltm  DeUvmd,  book  ilL 

Tlie  CLA*fO!V  Stop  fmiml  in  some  large  Organs,  U 
BD  octave  higher  thnii  that  of  the  Trumpet. 

CLARlSMv\,  in  flotany,  n genus  of  the  close  DUteeia, 
order  THandria.  Generic  character:  mole  flower,  cat- 
kin thread-shaped,  fiirroweil  spirally;  calyx,  scote* 
4 z2 
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CLA-  gmall:  female  flower,  proper  calyx,  four  to  six 
AISSlA.  tar^t'Shaped  ; styles,  two,  jaincd  at  the  boscj 

CLARr£.  aecd-ressel  a one-«eedetl  drupe. 

>_  Two  8|>edes,  natives  of  Peru. 

CLA'UITUDE,  1 I>at.  eUtriitu,  f/ar«w;  **  Fr.  chrU} 

Ct^'iiirY.  / clearness,  light,  brightness,  lus- 

tre, transparency.”  Cotgrave. 

TtiiB  rmperour  hatbe  io  his  rh&m1>r«,  ia  on  of  the  pyleres  of 
foMr,  R ruhyi*  «ntl  a ebarboocte  of  half  a fote  lomr,  that  in  the 
nyght  xeeetbc  so  grcl  cUtrte*  «tH>  Bchynrnge,  (hat  it  ia  bI<«  light  at 
day.  Sir  JitAh  jlfa«adtT(/r.  TVorAi/r,  cn.  xzu. 

And  be  took  me  op  io  apirlt,  into  a greet  bill  and  hl/^h,  and 
be  M-hewide  Co  me  the  houlir  cilre  Jerusnlrm  comynure  doun  fro 
beuene  or  Cod,  huiynsr  tbr  rirtttt  of  God,  and  the  light  of  it  lyk 
a precious  stoon  as  the  stoon  iiwpis,  <u  criata). 

Wiflif.  ^p«caiip*,  cb.  xxi. 

And  whanne  f sigh  not  for  the  clrrrte  of  that  light,  1 was  led  by 
tlie  bond  of  felawb.juid  1 cam  to  Daiiuisk. 

IJ.  TV  Dalit  »f  ch.  xxii. 

Tliow  eyes,  the  FjuW  of  grnde  liring  liffht : 

Tlic  diamonri  quirem  of  dirinest  lore  ; 

The  vel  U of  erer-springing  joys } the  bright 
Mirrors  nf  purer  tlarifndrt  than  more 
AbMit  the  silrer  bear 'as. 

BmvmofU,  PiftAtt  can.  T.  sU  16^. 

For  the  souls  nf  men  loving  ami  frnring  God  receive  InAnenee 
from  tltat  divine  light  iUsrIf,  whereof  the  sun’s  cUnify,  luul  that 
of  the  Rtani,  is  hy  Plato  called  bat  a shadow.  Litmat  at  un»Ar«  lift 
et  J}ftu  eft  lntmm  /«MiHir,  Light  is  the  shadow  of  God’s  bright* 
ness,  who  ia  the  light  of  light. 

Pategk.  Hittvry  tf  JF»el4,  book  1.  ch.  i>  sec.  11. 

But  from  the  Ersogelick  foonljuna  she 
Thf  readyest  floods  of  holiness  shall  draw ; 

Floods,  in  whoso  more  than  crysul  tUtrUy 
Innumerable  virgin  Graces  mw. 

iltavmomt.  /*J3rcAe,  can.  21.  sl. 

Friendship  is  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  tli«  ease  of  oar  passinni, 
the  discharge  of  oor  appressk>as,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities, 
the  co«inm-]ior  of  our  donhts.  the  r£n-//y  of  oor  minds,  iheemls* 
sion  of  our  liwughts,  the  exercise  and  iroprovcoicat  of  what  wo 
meditate. 

Tayttfr.  Pairmiatt  Duemtrte,  On  Frie«4tAip^to\.Z9. 

In  the  moan  time  the  Christian  prays  for  his  ronrersloa,  and  ia 
at  real  in  (he  truth  of  Jeans,  and  bath  certain  Quesprewhle  eon- 
fidenrirs  ,and  internal  lights,  elmnti*t  of  the  holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  lores  to  the  holy  Jesus  pmtfured  in  his  soul.  ’ 

/d.  Hmk  of  Cmwcmwc*.  book  1.  eh.  If. 

It  is  a strange  thing,  that  scholars,  obscure  men,  that  could 
receive  do  dttri/y  Imt  from  the  flame  of  the  state,  altould  be  suf- 
fered to  bring  thdronnecewary  disputes,  and,  together  with  them, 
their  quarrels  oat  of  tlw  L'nircrsitics  into  the  commonwelih 

//eAJWr.  HeArmeflA,  part  11. 

CLARRE,  n.  **  wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spicc«, 
and  afterwards  strained  till  1(  is  clear,"  Tyrwhit. 

Now  drinke  I not  this  )ttc  flvrrt 
If  that  t He,  or  forswome  be; 

Fur  uf  the  Goddes  the  range  hi, 

That  who  so  him  fonwennedi  amis 
Shall  tiiat  yere  drinke  no  r/erre. 

CAamcer,  T7k  Pi/manl  of  tkt  Aocc,  fol.  144. 

And  out  of  this  foiitara  there  Issued  In  great  atremes  pnneat  mad 
clarrt.  fPiment  and  claire.] 

Lord  Bernrrt,  Fm«itr/.  Cronytk,  ch.  civil. 

Glaiivil,  better  known  ns  Bnrtholoma:us  Anglicus, 
ihc  learned  English  Franciscan,  of  the  XlVtU  cen- 
tury, the  translation  of  whose  vuluute,  Dt  propriefa- 
4i6»s  rerum,  is  the  most  splendid  product  of  the  press 
of  Wynkyn  dc  Wordc,  baa  left  in  that  work  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  for  the  composition  of  CLaaad.  Ctare» 
turn  ex  vino  et  mdU  et  tpcciehus  aromaticit  confectum  ; 
Siam  species  aromatiat  in  subfi/issimum  pNfrereni  cvnUt- 
mnfur^  et  in  socco  lineo  tcl  munefo  c««i  melte  et  zuecurd 


reponunfur.  Hno  autem  optima  species  pei^ndunftir  el  CLARR^ 
reperfunduattir;  quemadmtHium  fit  lixivUt  f et  tamdiu  re-  — 
notatur  perfiuio  donee  virtus  specierum  ritto  incorporehtr  ^^ASU. 
ef  optima  clarificetur,  Vndt  a cbio  confro/iif  /orfifurfinm  ■*' 

ef  acumen ; a spcriefriis  autem  refiaef  aromaticitatem  et  od<f 
reni;  serfci  meUedulccthnem  muluatur et taporem.  (xtx.  56.) 

By  the  5th  Richard  II.  i.  c.  4.  the  retail  of  Claris 
in  England  and  its  dependencies  ia  strictly  forbidden 
afler  next  St.  John's  Day,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feilurc.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  prohibi- 
tion which  was  repealed  in  the  following  year.  An 
order  still  cxisU  dated  the  SGIh  Henry  III.  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect.  .Hrmdafam  ett  ctistodtlus  cinorurn  Rti(is 
de  Ehor.  quod  He  wc/iciribas  cinis  Regis  qua  sunt  in  cms- 
todid  sud  facioMt  hahere  Rtiberto  de  Monte  PessMlanu  duo 
dotia  atbi  cini  et  garkinfilantm,  et  wnum  doltum  rubri 
rini,  ad  Claretum  fariendi,  ad  opus  Rrgis  contra  inttans 
/rstum  NalwUatis  Oominica.  Et  mandata  ett  Hob.  de 
Monte  PessuUtto  quod  festinant?r  accedat  ad  Ehor.  et 
garhiofitac.  et  Claret,  pradici  annis  praterUu 

J'accrc  consueterat. 

CLARY,  tJ.  to  clary f from  the  Lot.  ctarus,  is  to 
make  a clear,  distinct,  noise. 

The  craoc  that  goeth  before,  if  aught  be  to  he  avoyded  gives 
wvaiag  therruf  by  clnryinp. 

.irthmr  Gilding.  Tretulstion  »f  SnUntts, 

Claxv  Watkr,  a cordial  water  composed  of  brandy, 
sugar.  Clary  flowers,  cinnamon  and  ambergris,  or 
brandy,  chcrry-Juice,  strawWrHes,  gooseberries,  su- 
gar, cloves,  white  pepper,  and  coriander  seeds. 

CL.\i)H.  V.  1 Dutch,  klelsen  ; Gcr.  klatschen  t Gr. 

Clash,  n.  like  clack f vox  a sonojkta, 

CLA^sniNC.  J Met. 

To  be  contrary,  contradictory,  or  opposite  to:  to 
contradict  or  oppose. 

TaglUicr  all  they  riuht,  and  pluckt  with  nm  cooflirtiag  dankt. 

Phatr,  JEnndot,  book  viii.  p.  19d. 

As  tbey  rode  thus  forth,  the  page  that  bare  the  speare,  whether 
it  were  by  neclygeare,  or  that  be  fell  aslrpe,  he  leUe  the  speare 
fall  on  the  other  page's  heed  that  rode  before  hym,  and  the  heed 
of  the  apean:  made  a great  clauke  on  tlw  bright  chapewe  of  side. 

Lord  ilerntrt,  Firaisfart.  Crtaycte,  vol-  ii.  eli.  clxxxvL 

Some  a>rn  woldc  say,  that  ia  metUocritie,  whlche  I haue  soo 
morhe  prnyseil  in  shootyog,  why  shuld  not  bouliog,  chtuAr, 
pyones,  aiul  kuytyngr,  be  as  morbe  coinmendeit  ? 

Sir  Th*tmai  Elyat.  Gx/varnaar,  book  I,  p.  93, 

■ ■ -H'tybly  they  raged 

Against  tbc  Highest,  ami  fterce  with  grasped  arms, 

CfatA'4  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war. 

Hurling  deriaoce  toward  the  vault  of  beav'a. 

Mm*».  Paraditt  Last,  book  L L 668. 

Then  from  the  elathtt  between  popes  and  kings. 

Debate,  like  sparks  from  liinu'  edlision,  springs. 

DcnAaax.  TV  Progrttt  of 

To  thee,  tbou  brave  Calliope,  w«  come, 

Tlivu  that  maintain’st  the  trumpet  and  the  dnnn, 

Tlie  tteighing.steeds  that  lov’st  to  hear, 

GiasMng  of  arms  doth  please  Ihioc  ear. 

Draytam.  The  Mhki'  Eiytium.  SympAal,  3, 

At  length  tbc  noiMing  statue  rtath'd  hix  arms. 

And  with  a vidteo  sound  ajid  feeble  cry, 

Half  sunk,  and  half  prooouDced  the  a'ord  ofrietorr. 

Dryden,  Patautan  and  .dreite,  l>oaa  ill. 

If  any  law,  or  command  of  man  du  clash  with  any  law  of  God ; 
that  is,  If  it  Iw  either  evil  In  itself,  or  rontradirtory  to  tbe  duty 
of  ChrisUans  aslawl  U thcSwptore*;  in  that  case,  (hat  law,  or 
coinmaoil,  by  what  human  aothiorlty  soever  It  was  made  or  given, 
doth  Dot  bind  our  coascsence,  nor  is  any  mlirof  our  acitnas. 

SAerp.  A Duvaarst  of  Cantcitnea, 
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CLASH.  For  what  can  he  fft)d  more  to  curb  pmmnx,  ihac  are  ettber  ao 
— diaenf^ttOBM  or  tu  atupid,  aa  to  profru  to  bettere  that  all  tlia 
CLASP,  adoainbk  eoJoirnfenU  aad  rapadtirs  of  htiman  nature,  nhkh  vre 
lometlinra  are  artnaU;*  rxiatcot  in  one  aim!  Uie  saute  person,  caa 
proceed  from  tbe  blind  shulfling  asd  rasual  rk<4iB;  of  atoms. 

Btntlry.  Strv^on,  2. 

And  laslIy.Koorshall  manf  aeeminf  and  dark  passages 

la  taered  hUturr  aod  rhrottoloiry  be  pinerd  in  surU  a light  as  ma7 
thoroughly  tatisf)'.  or  at  least,  cfferiually  silence  Ui«  doubtful 
anti  exceptiotts  ? 5friiM.  <y<rM0H.  1.  vol.  ir. 

Thus  the  young  linnet,  on  tbe  rocking  bough, 

Hears  tliroogh  long  woods  autumnal  tein^ia  blow. 

With  hollow  blt»ts  tiie  rlntiuug  branches  bendj 
Aod  3relloir  showers  of  rnstltng  Icares  descend. 

(iity.  i>ioMC.  act  U.  XC.  6. 
Tbe  fact  notoriona,  nor  obsenre  the  caow. 

We  wear  tbe  chaias  of  pleasure  and  of  pride. 

Titesc  share  the  man ; ami  these  distruct  him  too ; 

Draw  dilFcreut  wa}*s,  and  cinth  in  tlieir  command. 

ratfMg.  The  Cimplnint.  Sightf  5, 
Next  Anger  ruslt'd,  his  eyes  ob  fire, 

In  lightnings  own’d  his  secret  stings. 

In  one  rude  eUuk  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  band  the  strings. 

CvUitt,  (Mr  on  /Ac  Paaiimu. 

CLASP,  ti,  ^ By  Chaucer  writlcn  clapie;  ami  Ju- 
Clasp,  n.  f nius  ihiukx  U probable  that  the  word 
Cla'spinc,  ^ wofl  ori^ina'ly  written  clapits  or  clipsett 
CLa'npxa.  j from  the  A.  S.  clyppan,  to  I'tip,  to  eiu* 
brace  ; and  thus — to  hold  fast,  to  fasten. 

Hit  botes  ctapird  fayrc  and  fctUly. 

CktMttr,  Tfit  PrahgHty  r.  275. 
So  wyde  and  large  is  the  tone,  which*  I bcarc  towarde  you, 
that  1 etaipe  and  embrace  you  all  together  with  my  whole  liarte. 
Recciue  ya  me  lykewise,  as  I am,  Into  your  haites. 

Udm/i.  2 Carimtkiaiu,  eh.  tU. 


Hcc  pul  In  the  ballast  of  the  said  ships,  great  store  of  beanea 
of  thick*  planks,  being  hollow  and  IkswjI  with  yrou  jdkes  beneath, 
but  on  each  tUk  full  of  cOu/ir  and  hookes  to  ioyac  them  together. 

IfttJUityl,  fVyOjfC,  fjfC.  7*4*  S/ntHuA  ATmmdn,  ToL  1.  fol.  i94. 
Mens  bodies  dend  he  did  deuise  to  loyne  to  bodin  c|ulek 
In  torturrs,  IuuhU  to  hands,  and  mouthet  to  mouther,  Uiem  binding 
thick, 

(O  plague  most  mUcroua)  and  them  through  filth  and  rotting cloied 
In  wretched  (Uupingt  ryle. 

PAffcr.  Xttridot,  hook  rUi.  p.  192. 

In  all  this  time  betwixt  hb  armes 
He  did  th«  ladie  claipt, 

And  hild  her  so,  as  hawke  a pray, 

Vntil  hb  Int*^  gaspe. 

Warmer,  ^ihiaat  Kufflamd,  book  U. 
Foraakf  m«  not  thus.  Adam,  witness  lleav-’n 
>Vhat  tore  sincere  and  rerciroce  in  my  heart 
1 hear  thee,  ami  unweeting  hare  oiTenoetl. 

Unhappilr  dccear’d  $ thy  suppliant 
I beg,  anil  ctarp  thy  knees. 

AJUton.  Paradite  book  X.  1.  919. 

I am  not  of  opinion  to  think  the  church  a vine  in  thb  respect, 
because,  as  they  take  it,  she  rannot  eubslat  without  tlatpim^  about 
the  elm  of  worldly  strength  and  felicity,  a*  if  the  hearcniy  city 
eould  not  aupport  itself  without  the  props  and  buttresses  of  seenUr 
authority.  id,  \if  Hef<iraMtUm  to  EagUtmd. 

■"■■  ■ ■ Nothing  but  the  round 

Large  cUupe  of  nature,  such  a wit  can  bannd. 

JomstfU.  Epitite  fo  Air,  Jokm  Seidea, 
Yet,  here  arc  no  such  trifles  brought. 

No  cobweb  rail's  ; no  surcoales  irixKight 

Witli  gold,  or  ctoijK-r,  which  might  be  Imught 

On  erery  stall.  16.  TKe  Paire  Fa»r. 

CUtpert  are  of  a compound  nature  belwren  that  of  a root  and 
atnink.  Their  use  b sometimes  for  support  only;  as  in  the 
eUupert  of  Tines,  hfiooy,  &c.  Those  of  briouy  bare  a retrograde 
modoa  about  erery  tldrd  cirele,  in  form  oi  a double  eUtp,  so 
that  if  they  miaa  one  way.  they  may  catch  tbe  otlier. — Sometimes 
the  use  of  etarpm  U also  for  a supply,  as  in  the  trunk  roots  of 
iry soraetaiiics  also  they  serre  for  BlahUlmcnt,  propagation,  and 
shade.  Vtrkam.  /’Ayruw-rWogy,  book  x.  ^Noto  19.J 


Xol  soonermay  tbe  fire  be  attracted  by  the  center  of  th*  earth.  CLASF* 
or  the  rin*  rUup  about  the  bramble ; then  any  faculty  of  the  — 
soul  hare  its  inclioatioiks  drawn  forth  by  a contrary  and  diUastoful  CkAS.S. 
objeet.  South.  Sertmaa,  S.  tol.  ir«  _ — — ■> 


Such  strange  erents,  such  unexpected  chances, 
Beyond  my  warmest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Conenrr’d  to  gimme  to  Aspasia’i  arms, 

I aUod  amax'd,  and  ask.  if  yet  I clntp  thee. 

Jehatan.  /rejte,  act  111.  SC.  10. 


CLASS,  n.  'I  Lat.  cLissis,  n cn/iuirfo.  Quint. 

Class,  n.  1.6.  And  Voasius  has  no 

Cla'ssical,  doubt  that  rioxm  is  either  a 

Cla^ssick,  adj.  >calamio,  or  from  the  Gr.  aX^err, 
Cla'ssick,  H.  I o6  CfN/cm  anXere,  to  call.  Cfoixu, 

Cla'ssically,  I generally,  ii-^~caUed;  a multi- 
Cla'ssificatiow.  J lude  culled  or  convoked.  Ap- 
plied in  Latin,  first,  to  ships  and  seamen  called  together. 
Then  to  the  people  called  together  into  divisions. 
Then  to  any  division,  distribution,  or  arrangement  into 
ranks  or  orders.  Those  of  the  first  cittu,  (Aulus  GeL 
7.  13,)  were  by  eminence  called  ciauici ; and  hence  the 
application  of  the  word  clattick  {.Aulus  Gel.  19.  9)  to 
authors  of  the  first  rank  or  order  of  n)crit  i and  now 
particularly  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fr.  classe  j 
a rank,  order,  or  distribution  of  people  according  to 
their  several  degrees : In  Schools,  (wherein  the  word  is 
most  used,)  u form  or  lecture  restrained  unto  a certain 
company  of  scholars,  or  auditors."  Cotgrnve. 


What  a mad  world  would  it  b«,  that  the  ecrimlaalical  laves  uf 
such  a rompanv  should  be,  likethoMof  the  Medrs  ami  PerstAns, 
irrerocable  ? Tluit  there  should  be  tw  appeal  from  them?  for, 
as  for  c/nesps  and  ayuods,  they  may  advise  in  cases  of  doubt,  bat 
oocr-mlethey  may  noL 

Halt,  MpUcapaty  by  Dirimt  Rights  KC.  d.  p.  3, 
TlkC  rrformed  churches,  in  Prance,  call  it  a presbytery  { and  the 
meeting  of  the  eiders  on-r  many  congregations,  that  tliey  call  tbe 
Lia$ai$.  And  what  doth  make  a eldership  to  tie  a presby' 

lery  ; bnt  that  materially  there  are  eiders  tliat  have  relation  to 
those  congregations,  and  that  formally  they  are  ojiitcd  for  acta 
in  common. 

Qaadrtia.  WorJu,  Tol.  ir.  part  ir.  hook  iiL  ch.  L fol.  IH. 


But  there  her  girdle  and  her  shoes  sl«  eats 
For  that  aerjiuintance  which  they  had  of  old 
With  beef  and  mutton  and  such  ctowtcA  meals. 

H/aaimimf.  P*yehe,  caa.  11.  8t.  63. 

Tbe  poet,  AS  nsaat,  expresses  fals  own  feeting,  but  be  does  more, 
he  expresses  It  very  tdauicaUy. 

Cair/ry.  7%c  Coamfry  Ufe,  n.  3. 

Now  God  Almighty  by  tl»c  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  his  crea- 
tire  power  may  hare  made  innumerable  orvlcrs  and  ctowes  of 
rational  minds;  some  in  their  natural  perfretions  faieber  than 
butnao  souls,  others  inferior.  BtaUty,  jirrmoN,  B. 

Tlie  otlier  fire  parts  were  to  be  distributed  equally  among  tbe 
officers  and  mariners  of  the  ships,  put  In  fire  diifrrcnt  ctosscs.*  all 
tbe  tttutrt  tbAt  the  merchatits  dniml.  to  eneouri^  prirateers, 
were  readily  (tranted : and  It  was  hofieti  that  a great  stock  would 
be  raised  to  carry  on  the  private  war. 

Jiarmrtt,  Okh  Tiutei,  .dmao,  1709. 

He  [Richard  Rcere]  was  arcounteil  a perfect  philologist, 
admirably  well  rers'd  in  all  ehmieal  learning. 

Wood,  (tons.,  ToL  11.  fol.  905. 

These  arc  often  pretty  c/iutsnv/ scholars,  and  would  thiol  it  an 
UBpardonaldn  sin  to  read  Virgil  or  MarUal  with  so  liUk  taste  sa 
they  do  divine  sciricc.  ,9p<c/ator.  No.  147. 

- ■ .1  I Who  bnt  inflam’d 

M'itb  clataic  teal,  these  coaaecraU'tl  sceoea 
Of  men  and  deeds  to  trace,  unhappy  land. 

Would  truit  thy  wUds,  and  cities  lo'ose  of  sway 

7'A«fmjcw.  lAhertyf  part  L 

But  no  such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a people  po1i»hed  by 
arts,  aod  chused  by  sobordinatlon,  where  one  p.irt  of  the  comma- 
Bity  is  sustained  and  acrommodateii  by  the  labour  of  Ute  other. 

JahiiMfH,  Preface  ta  the  Eagtuh  Ihetiamary, 
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CXAS6*  Fo  mr  wrttchcd  condition,  tbonrii  hardly  to  be  rtuntd  irltk  tite 
— liriof,  i am  not  mFc  fnmi  ibeto.  'nwv  Hare  ty^vn  to  fall  n^a 
CLAT>  aninuted  atrmgtb.  lliey  lunc  byenaa  to  prey  upua  carcMeea. 
,TK1L  hmrk<.  7\>  a «Vo^/r  ^4>rd» 


^ llicwe  of  oar  company,  »ho  had  boen  hem  with  the  Ih>lphlo, 
told  lu  that  none  of  the  people,  whom  w«  Hod  yet  aeca  vrre  of 
the  tint  cMm.  C'ooA.  7V/«jrv,  book  i.  ch.vuh  rol.  i. 

Mr.  Grearcfl  (*bo,  as  Dr.  Arbulhnot  ohterres,  may  be  juatly 
reckwieil  a eUuti^i  aothor  upon  the  wbjcct^  has  valued  it  [the 
denahuaj  at  acvropefiec  three  farthiag*. 

Ptimif,  book  U.  let  11. 
HU  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan ‘a  spirit  fir'd, 

Breath'd  the  free  atmin,  as  Koine  and  be  inspir'd; 

And  rloaur  jiKlpment  yain'd  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temperate  strength  of  Maro'a  rhaster  line, 

yit*  £fi$4U,  To  Sir  T'Ammu  //awer. 

Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Ueynolda  he  was  for  some  time 
lostnicted  in  elie  rl^tirkt;  but,  at  an  early  ace,  hia  inclination  for 
that  art,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  illuatriinM  a profeaaor, 
began  to  display  itadf, 

A/eloar.  JA/t  of  Sir  JotMma  JtrymoUU. 

It  la  for  tbla  reason  that  MoBtes4)uicu  obaerved  very  Justly,  that 
la  their  clMotHStaimm  of  the  cititena,  the  great  Icgialaton  of  aati- 
qaity  made  the  grcatcat  display  of  tbeir  powers  and  rvra  soared 
above  tlwrasclrrs. 

Jiurir.  HrJitcHoat  e«  th*  RrswJWien  im  Frm»cf, 

CLATIIHUS,  in  Bolan^f  a ^eaus  of  the  class  Cryp^ 
natural  order  (ioncric  character : pileus 

sessile,  on  n membranaceous  rolva,  holluw>  of  a reti* 
culatetl  form. 

Two  species,  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  C.  enn- 
erUn/M#.  is  a remarkable  Fungus  of  a globular  form, 
having  the  appearance  of  IrelUs-work  of  red  coral. 
CLATTER,  V.  *\  Dutch,  klateren,  streptre } A.  S. 

Cla'tt8*,  n.  { rlalntn^e,  And  ( tea(iur,cTepitccu~ 
Ci.a'tti8E1i,  I ftiW,  a drumme  or  rattle.  Whence 

Cla'ttkrino,  n.J  happily  our  datter  or  r/uffer,  for  a 
kind  of  rude  and  confused  sound,  or  noise.”  Somner. 

Hicr  every  man  crycth  and  rUtrrrik  what  him  liheth. 

Ckamcrr.  The  TaU  af  Mthheua,  TOl.iL  p.  81. 
And  eke  the  dorrs  r/orreredpM  fhl  faatc, 

Of  which  Axcita  Bomwhat  him  agastc. 

ti,  Tkt  Knighirt  TaU,  v.  242.'». 

But  the  mother  agayne  no  her  parte ; being  mvadefoll  of  her 
oirae  wbe  and  discrete  sobrencaac,  dyd  as  yet  make  u>»  babbh-ng 
oat  abrude  of  any  thing  ^as  other  women  rtc  to  bee  bill  of 
tertfHg  Aod  bablyog.)  U4atU  Luke,  ch.  U. 

Make  omae  ynerngbe,  for  c4f/«w<  loue  no  peace. 

Tkt  C'rvwae  of  LawrtL 
Pof  pride  first  forced  me  my  prince  to  (latter 
5o  much,  that  wliataoeucr  pleas'd  his  heart 
Were't  nerv  ao  111,  I thought  a lawfol  matter  ; 

Which  caus'd  the  lords  s^sh  sgainat  bim  alatltr, 

yirrour  for  Magutralot,  fot.  288. 

I only  with  an  oak'n  stalf  will  meet  thee. 

And  raise  such  oatMrries  on  thy  ciattrr'd  Iron, 

Mliich  long  shall  not  aithbuld  me  from  thy  bead 
*That  in  a little  lime  while  breath  remains  thee, 

Tbon  oft  shall  wish  tbrself  at  Gath  to  boast 
Again  in  safety  what  tnou  wouldst  have  dona 
To  Samson,  but  shall  oerer  see  Gath  more. 

MiiioH,  Sawuoa  AgomiHe*,\^  \\2k» 

— ■-  . , . Then*  thon  shmild'st  be. 

By  this  great  ciaittr,  one  of  greatest  note 

Smmn  brnitad.  Skaksptmrt,  ^aebttk,  foL  150* 

What  fnlminslions  and  ctmtiering  of  clonds  is  there  to  be 
heard  in  that  Iwrixon  * 

Hammond.  Workt,  ml.  ir.  term.  8. 

At  prrwnt  ihmtor,  it  will  not  be  .miutn  let  »o«  see  that 
the  elattrrimg  of  wrap-Mw  did  not  banish  this  magnanlDOUl 
prince  from  the  prore»|„g  learning. 

»/  CkarUmmtm.  Aff.  to  Aortk’a  i>/MrarcA. 


TV  Irish  enemie  spieng  that  the  eitiarM  ware  aecoatOMad  Co 
fetch  sucliod  v^rarira,  capeeiallie  on  tbcboHcdaiea,aodhauing  M 
lakliAg  withall  by  aoina  falaa  etatttrfrrt  or  other,  that  a compania 
of  them  would  baue  ranged  ahrode.  on  Mondaie  in  tha  Easter 
werka  towards  tlw  wood  of  Cullen,  which  la  diateni  two  miles 
from  Dublin,  they  laie  in  stale  rrrie  well  appointed,  and  laid  Id 
snadric  places  lor  tbeir  cotaming. 

UAinahtd,  Irtland,  voL  vL  ch.  iiL 
In  his  yong  are,  I toke  him  from  that  art, 

Tlial  M*lleth  wordrs,  and  make  a ctaltrrimg  knight. 

And  of  my  wraith  1 gaue  him  the  delight. 

WyoC  Vompiaini  mpon  Itmt  toB«a$on,tfc, 
Htfll,  and  farewrll  tliey  shouted  out  amain, 

Thrice  fneUg  to  the  left,  and  thnee  they  turn'd  again : 

Still  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  Uieir  liattrrtmg  shields  : 

The  wonveD  mix  their  erica ; and  clamour  fills  the  firUli. 

J>rjdrm.  Poiamon  and  ArcUo,  book  ill. 
When  in  my  coarh  I ride, 

My  lady  at  his  IcmUhip'a  aide  ; 

How  will  I laugh  at  all  I meet 
CiaU'ring\si  pattens  down  tbe  streeL 

Uogd.  The  Milk  Maid. 


• The  midaight  watch  is  past ; 


Importunate  and  hateful  blr-hi  ohsrene 
Are  gather'd  round  { disturb'd,  their  grating  shrieks 
Tbry  mix  and  ctattrr  their  ilI.oiiven‘d  wings. 

Giottr.  Tkt  Aikemaid,  book 
To  inhabit  a mansiou  reofiote, 

From  the  datttt  of  street-pacing  steeds. 

And  by  FbUomers  annual  note 
To  measure  the  life  that  she  leads. 

Coipptr,  CffrAerine* 

Bless  me!  what  a rtatcring  of  white  sticks  and  yellow  sticks 
vould  be  about  bis  bead. 

Hurke.  On  tkt  CE’ceMamiVa/  Rrform, 

CLAVAGELL.A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Acophala 
frxfucea  of  Cuvier,  and  in  tbe  system  of  Lamarck 
belonging  to  the  class  Conchi/era,  &mlly  TVhicoke. 
Generic  character : sheath  tubular,  testaceous,  pos- 
teriorly narrowed  and  o(>ea,  anteriorly  terminating 
in  an  orate  .subcompressed  club,  beset  with  little 
spiniforni  tubes;  one  valve  fixetl  In  the  parietes  of 
the  club,  the  other  free  within  the  tube. 

This  singular  shell  is  iutermediiite  between  the 
genera  Aspt^rn'tHum  and  Fistulana.  In  the  fomter  both 
valves  axe  inlaid,  as  it  were,  in  tbe  substance  of  (he 
tube,  in  ClatttgcUa,  one  only  Is  thus  fixed,  and  In  Hs- 
tuZona  both  are  free.  In  Atpergillutu  there  is  a com- 
plete circular  fringe  of  tubular  spines  around  the 
anterior  disk,  and  these  in  Clorageila  are  set  over  the 
surface  of  the  club  in  an  irregular  manner.  In  both 
of  them  the  bividve,  cqiiivalve  shell  is  set  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  tube,  enveloping  only  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  animal,  os  in  Teredo,  &c.,  the  ]fosterior 
and  narrowed  extremity  of  the  tube  being  open,  and 
giving  passoire  to  the  two  tubes  of  the  animal  for 
respiration,  &c.  There  are  four  fossil  species  enume- 
rated by  Lamarck. 

CLAVARI.^,  in  BoUmy,  a genus  of  the  class  Tryp- 
iogamia,  natural  order  Fitngi.  Generic  character:  club- 
shaped,  simple  or  branched,  stem  short,  almost  imper- 
ceptible. 

Sixty-two  species  hare  been  discovered.  Fersoon, 
5yn.  Fung. 

CLAUDICAnOX,  Lat.  daudUxire,  from  eloudere, 
to  close,  to  end,  to  fall  short,  to  be  dedcieot,  to  halt. 

I kav(>  lately  contmrted  a very  ho»e«l  nad  undlstemWwd 
ctaadieation  in  my  left  fool,  wliich  will  he  a doulile  attictiOB  la 
me.  If  faecorrftng  to  yoor  Taticr  of  thi»  dny)  H mtuS  pass  apoa  Iba 
worid  far  a idece  of  alngalarity  and  affcctatiiMi. 

TaHer,/fa.6a. 
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CLAVI*  CLAVICHORD,  an  ancient  inslruincnt  somewhat 
CHORIX  a Spinncl  in  tone,  though  of  a square  shape. 

CLAUSE.  Luscinius,  who  wrote  in  the  With  century,  an<l  who 
is  quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  says  the  Clavichord 
is  used  by  NunsinConve**.:  ; and  that  the  practitioners 
on  it  may  not  disturb  the  Sister*  in  the  Dormitory, 
the  strings  arc  mulHcd  with  small  hits  of  fine  woollen 
cloth.  Many  Harpsichords  arc  furnished  with  what 
is  called  a Buf  ttop;  the  effect  of  w hich  is  probably 
Tery  much  like  that  of  the  Clavichoril. 

CLAVICLES,  **Fr.  clavicuUtf  the  kannel  bones, 
channel  bones,  neck  bones,  craw  bones  j extending 
(on  each  side^onc)  from  the  bottom  of  the  throut,  unto 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.”  Cotgrave. 

Sofh  thereof  frlviparoos  qusdroped«1  M esn  briog  tbelr  fore- 
feet aod  meat  therda  onto  ibeir  mootbs;  u nvost  caa  do  tbst 
bare  claeicUt  or  collcr-bone*. 

/Ir««rs.  Vulgar  JCrron,  book  UL  du  L 

CLAVIGER,  in  Zoolo^,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUopteraf  family  F»(taphii.  Generic  character : 
inandibuls  none  ; antcnnse  six-jointed  j the  inter- 
mediate articulations  scroi-globose } the  last  larger, 
cylindrical } maxillary  palpi  very  small,  labial  paipi 
wanting. 

T)j>e,  C.  fwtnrrotfs.  Preys. 

This  Insect  which  is  a native  of  Spain,  and  is  the 
only  species  of  the  genus,  is  very  remarkable  in 
wanting  the  mandibles  and  the  labium,  and  in  havmg 
but  six-joints  to  the  antenne. 

CLAUSE,  N.  Fr.  clause,  from  elausas,  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  rUiufiere,  to  dose,  shut  up  or  fasten. 

I'hat  which  clfttrs  or  enclose*,  that  which  comprises 
or  contains  : met.  such  a member,  part  or  division  of 
a sentence,  paragrajih,  discourse  or  writing,  ns  encloses 
or  includes,  eoniprisesoi  contains,  a full  and  complete 
sense  or  meaning. 

To  wise  is  be  to  doen  so  frest  s rice 
Ne  sis  1 oil  him  nrorr  so  ebrrire 
Thst  besbsl  mske  snsunt  by  lust  rsuse 
Hf  sbsl  me  Dcucr  him!  ie  soeb  s clamtr. 

CJimmerr.  T’rMAw,  book  il.  fob  161. 

Cicrkits  ^st  were  confessoars  eouplcd  Lem  togeders 
To  coMtns*  tbis  o/oww. 

/’^pkAhssm.  p.  71. 

tVhirh  of  what  moment  they  be  I have  written  my  oprnyon  to 
your  fo*.,  & noted,  ia  the  mugine  of  tbe  eoinaiusions  liy  theen 
graunted,  A atkeil  by  us,  the  conaidrratioDS  of  erery  clausa  dc 
word  nsateiiiJ. 

Strype.  JtrcarJs.  IH.  Gardner,  hfc,  /v  iKe  Crm/iMi/,  No.  24. 

They  a bold  power  o'er  sacred  Scriptures  take. 

Blot  out  soBM  damsas,  sad  some  new  ones  make. 

CasfUy.  On  the  laXe  Cisril  war* 

.Satnrday,  November  30,  tbe  King  bad  two  bills  presented  to 
bin  \ one  of  which,  riz.  for  exclualoo  of  all  popish  members  to 
sit  in  ntbrr  house  of  parliament  (with  a clause  in  favour  of  tbs 
Duke  of  York)  ha  pass'd. 

Asker.  Ckaries  JI.  ^naa,  1678. 

Id  these  words  are  two  etsaises,  in  tbe  first  whereof  the  Psalmist 
admires  the  atulutode  of  Gud's  works,  How  manifold  are  tby 
works,  U Lord  ! In  the  second  he  eelebrstes  his  wisdom  in  tbe 
creation  of  tliem,  la  wisdom  itsst  thou  nude  them  all. 

Bay.  On  tke  Creallum,  part  L p.  18. 

But  it,  [the  act  for  trienaial  parUameats]  was  now  given  up 
without  a struggle,  or  any  Wewirr  for  a certainty  of  parliaiaenta, 
heaides  a geue^  one,  tliat  there  should  be  a parliaiornt  called 
within  three  yeiws  after  tbe  disaoiutioD  of  the  present  parliamcot, 
aad  so  ever  afterwards. 

Burnett*  Own  TijneJ.  Charles  //.  Anna,  1663. 


To  provide  for  these  objects,  and  therefore*  to  esetade  for  ever  CLAUSE, 
tlw*  oldJcwrydoctriiKPf  “ a right  to  choose  onr  own  govemoors,’*  ^ 

they  follow  with  n elamsc,  ctrataialog  a most  solemn  pledge,  takeo  CLAW, 
from  tl»e  preceding  act  of  ^cen  ElixahcUi.^aa  aolmn  a pledge  . ^ ^ ^ 

as  ever  was  or  ran  be  giveu  in  favour  of  an  hereditary  socccssioo, 
and  as  solemn  a renutuciaiion  aa  could  be  made  of  the  prinriplca 
by  tliia  society  imputed  to  them. 

Burke.  Oh  the  Revolutian  In  France, 

CL.\U?'EN11UUG,  a County  anti  Town  in  Trajisyl- 
vania.  I'he  importance  of  the  County  seems  to  be 
merged  in  that  of  the  Towu,  which  is  the  Copital  of 
what  U cadled  the  Land  of  the  llunpirians,  and  of  the 
whole  of  Transylvania,  of  which  it  hus  been  the  scat 
of  Government  since  17UO.  U is  situated  hi  a romantic 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  Szamos,  and  encompassed 
by  lofty  mountains.  lu  form  is  quadrangular,  and 
though  it  docs  not  cover  a large  space,  it  is  hand- 
somely built.  In  1814,  the  College  belonging  to  tlie 
Catholics  contained  332  students ) the  Rcforme<i  Col- 
lege 63G  students  ; and  the  Unitarian  Establishment 
S06.  The  population  of  Clau^enburg  hag  been  lately 
stated  at  30,000.  Its  situation  is  about  335  miles 
cost-southeast  of  Vienna,  and  145  north-nnrthcast  of 
Belgrade.  Its  latitude  is  4G^  44'  north,  and  longitude 
33°  35'  east 

CL.AUSILIA.  in  Zoohsy,  a genus  of  the  class  &u- 
teropoda,  order  Pnlmoniferit.  (•eneric  character : shell 
fusiform,  slender ; slightly  obtuse  at  the  m|>cx;  a]>crlnrc 
irregular,  ovate;  ]>eristoma  complete,  free,  reflexed. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  bchmging  to  these 
little  animals, and  which  distinguishes  them  fnmi  those 
of  every  other  genus,  is  the  existence,  in  the  adult,  of 
a sntall  shelly  ]>late,  lui^rving  as  an  operculum  to  tbe 
shell,  but  tixtui  the  shell  itself,  and  having  no 
attachment  whatever  to  the  animal  ; it  U found  in 
the  neck  as  it  were  of  the  shell,  fixed  in  a gn>ove  in 
the  columella  by  a little  elastic  thread-like  process  ; 
when  the  animal  protrudes  itself  from  the  shell,  it 
pushes  aside  this  little  plate,  which,  on  the  animal’s 
retiring,  closes  the  aperture  by  its  own  elasticity. 

They  are  found  amongst  moss,  dead  leaves,  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees.  There  are  not  less  than  four  or  fire 
British  species,  several  of  which  were  fonucrly  placed 
in  that  strange  farrago,  tbe  Linnomn  genus  Tur&o.  See 
Draparnaud,  Uist.des  Moll.  Hr  la  France } Lamarck,  8tc. 

CLAV’US,  an  onuunent  of  the  Unman  Tunic,  con- 
cerning which  Antiquaries  have  expressed  groit  dif- 
ference of  ojiinion.  It  is  «nerally  belicve^l  to  have 
been  a purple  stripe,  sewed  pcr(KMalicularly  down  the 
front  of  the  Tunics  of  the  Senators  and  Equites,  like 
the  lacings  of  a modern  uniform.  Iii  the  Tunics  of 
theSenators  it  was  broad,  and  termed  Lotus  ('laeus.  In 
those  of  the  £i)uites  it  was  narrower,  and  was  cnlled 
Angustus  ClatHt.  The  term  was  latterly  applied  to  . 
any  bordering  on  cloth  or  linen.  The  reader  who  is 
inclined  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  question  which 
has  been  agitated  on  this  word,  may  consult  Sigunius, 
de  Judie.  iii.  19  ; Zamoski,  de  Sennt.  ftom.  i.  IH  ; La- 
zius,  OmtmeaL  Help.  Rom.  it.  3,  and  vHi.  4;  Varro,  de 
Jsng.  Lai.  viii.  5*  i Ferrarius,  de  re  tat. 

CL.\W,  r.  “)  cUtwan ; Dutch,  klauteenf 

Cwn’,  «.  Gcr.  klauwcn  or  krauteen$  Swe. 

Claw-back,  v.  kla,  seabere,  sculpcre,  unguibus 
Claw-back,  fi.  >radrre,  to  daw  or  scratch,  sempo 
Claw-back,  adj.  or  tear  with  tbe  nails  or  talons. 

C'LA'wr.D,  adj.  As  to  clatt  is  to  scratrA,  and  so  to 
CiVwivoLT.  J remove  itching  or  irritation  j it  is 
consequently  toease,  to  lull,  tosootbe.bymean  services; 
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CLAW,  and  met.  to  flatter  ; and  a r^iv-^utck,  a fl^Uerer. 
Gower  writer  rfeer  as  the  plural  of  the  noun,  and 
U.  JontioDj  elds, 

* — Poiref  hym  falllr)i. 

To  elulfhe  ofer  to  r/««r«'. 

IFliou  tbei  canvUi  1tyng«t.  »iul  bn  bxk  tla>n>1k. 

It!.  Crnif,  .1. 

But  fturb  to  riue  cti«rwi(lt  (bey  h«r  vrougt, 

Riirlit  u t mao  is  raseil  for  to  fete 

For  aelic  of  betide,  t4>.7an>e«  him  on  bis  heir. 

Ciattttr.  TVei/tij,  book  it.  fol.  180. 

And  »s  a CAttr  woMc  etc  hshes 
wctrat(r  of  liU  rl^s 
So  wuldc  be  do,  but  iirtlirle.4 
He  fniletb  vfte  of  ibat  he  iroUIe. 

G«tccr.  {'oh/.  .1m.,  book  It.  fol.  60. 

A mvfhtr  tirrnnr  tt  vns  which  luiuyne  a traync  of  an  bun^ 
Compai^rny  of  sonldicrs  to  |[ar<ie  hitu,  did  raffle  and  plave  the 
Kin|r  Otter  at  aortes  of  men,  nut  whoM*  it  was  not  possi- 

ble (>T  any  power  of  maaoe  tu  rernuer  the  dcli'ieraunee  of  the 
Iwaeiitrs.  t'Hall,  Z.«^,  ch.i. 

Vra,  I can  tell  llvcm  dattvsKfy 
(but  tliii  is  in  their  card 
Tliat  tho'«c  n'hirLr  hauc  lilspoade  tbein  thus, 

AFC  peraecuten  clearc. 

T>rm»t.  Itorace.  Satirt^  5. 

Here  it  ta  not  tlic  style  to  claw  and  eoiupllraeflt  with  the  Kin|r, 
or  idolize  him  bv  sacred  Soevrei^,  Aod  most  cicellcut  Majesty  { 
but  (lie  Spanianl,  wlieu  be  petitions  to  his  Kingr,  {fires  no  ntber 
character  but  Sir,  and  so  relating  hb  busiae**,  at  tbe  end  doth  ask 
and  deuAisd  Justice  of  Idm. 

//ewe//.  Letter^  10.  book  L tec.  3, 


i A 


sootb  up  and  flatter  > the  poor  d»ey 
H‘*iiaad.  Plularcht  fol.  13, 


Rich  men  they  tlaw 
contemn  and  despise. 

derkes  must  b«  Uiight  to  rlair,  and  not  to  cUtlcr. 

fiftrroMr  far  .Vagistratn,  foU  455. 

But  her  fierce  aerraunt,  full  of  kingly  awe 
And  liiifb  disdaine,  wbro,  as  bis  sotYraigne  dame 
5to  mdely  bandied  hv  her  foe  he  sawe, 

With  gulling  inwes  lull  greedy  at  him  came  j 
And  ramping  an  hb  shield,  did  weene  the  same 
Hare  reft  away  with  his  abarp  rmifing  cimvft. 

Synuer.  Fnerte  Qweae,  book  i.  ran.  3.  at.  41. 

Sleeple  or  itnptd  nature,  couldst  tbon  part 
With  such  a raritic,  and  not  rowae  art 
With  nil  her  nydes,  to  aarc  her  from  the  seite 
Of  vulture  ileath,  nnd  (how  relcnileas  cMrt  i 
0CM /attzen.  f 'orfer-trMH/.  /f/rgie  en  ny  4l/««e,  ftd.  258. 

The  ouer-weenini;  of  thy  wits 
Doth  make  thy  foes  to  smile. 

Thy  friembt  to  weepe  nnd  Woic'Aoc/  thee 
With  s<H>things  to  beguile. 

M'nrMcr.  AiUa»'»  book  T,  cfa.  XXr. 

All  (hu  diiMDtioo  and  strife  was  kindled  (no  doubt)  hy  the 
(heeors  nf  eerteiae  sowers  of  discord,  ayrophants.  penudtea, 
flatterrrs,  t/av^cAr,  & plckethanka,  who  had  hamed  Uieir  laooo. 

Italifuhfd.  ilmry  U.  Antto^  1184. 

And  trliCQ  she  oflen  ased  the  sayiog,  That  most  men  neglected 
the  setting  sun.  Iheiu*  flattering  r/irwineAr  censed  not  to  beat  loCo 
her  ears,  who  will  neglect  the  whnisome  beams  of  ilie  clear  aun- 
abine,  to  behold  tbe  iHlifull  ami  eonfusetl  sparklingof  thcamAller 
atari  riaiog  b^'tber  ? For  so  thercalled4becompctitotiRi. 

Caindea.  Arnttaf  1573. 

Blit  some  one,  like  a c/aw-iarA  parasite, 

1’ick‘d  mnibes  from  hts  master'a  cloke  io  aight. 

Whiles  he  coaid  pick  out  both  bis  e)*cs  (or  need, 

Mought  they  but  staod  him  in  some  better  stead. 

//«//.  Sstire,  1. 

AnoDg  (}uadrupads»  of  all  tbe  c/owed,  the  lyno  is  the  strongest, 
<rmc‘.  C«Ms«.  Sacra,  book  u.  ch,  rw. 


A.S.  clag f Dutch,  kley,  from 
the  Ger.  klrfitn,  ketrere,  adihareTe, 
to  stick  or  fttihere.  To  day  (not 
^couimun  in  writing)  is  to  cover 
or  smear  over  with  day,  i.  e. 
with  earth  of  a sticky  clammy 
nature. 


I hrxn , bigger  than  a eat : ks  bead  k CLAW, 
with  short  ears  and  a long  noae.  It  baa  » 
sharp  c/«n>^,  by  which  it  will  mo  up  trees  CLAV. 

Fayagr,  Aiuni.  1676.  ^ ^ -p 

_ . <■  see  a rarirtr  of  obje^^,  reconcilnl  in  one  consistent 
Vhok^pst  seTcr.i]  contradictory  priociplfs  reluctantly  and  irre- 
Com^abty  brought  snd  Ucbl  t->,ether  hy  rou  pkilusopbers,  like 
wild  beasts  shut  up  iu  a tn  laa-  and  kite  each  other  to  their 
mutual  dcfttruclioo.  iUtkt,  Oa  tSr  AcsWivfion  la  Fraac*. 

Mr.  Banks  tried  to  fasb  fn»m  (be  cabbin  wIimUiws  with  book  and 
line : the  water  was  too  sliallow  for  fish  { but  tbe  grmiiul  was 
almost  covered  wiib  crabs,  whicli  readilv  took  llic  bait,  and 
auiuetimcs  held  it  so  fast  in  their  Amws,  that  they  did  not  quit 
tbcir  hold  till  they  were  considermbly  ahore  water. 

Vaak.  Vayage,  book  ill.  Cll.  L Vok  ii. 

To  Claw,  in  iVoN/tcof  lan^a^,  is  to  turn  to  wind* 
ward  from  a lcc*shore. 

CLAY,  V. 

Clay,  n. 

Cla'vky, 

Cla'yisii, 

Clav-biilt, 

C1.AT-C0LO, 

Clay-colour, 

Clay-cottaob, 

CukV-rLooB, 

C'LAY-CBOtJXDj 
Clav-wobkeb. 

IVhanue  be  hadde  scid  these  thingis,  be  spIUc  Into  live  eertbe, 
and  made  day  of  the  spitoi,  and  aooiated  the  v/ay  on  bis  yghra. 

ITie/i/.  Jaka,  cb.  is. 

As  so  DC  as  he  had  thna  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  groumle  and 
made  c/aye  of  the  spelle,  aud  rubbed  the  c/ayeoa  the  eles  of  the 
hlysde.  Zhd/r,  2.531. 

An  evUl  man  U clay  to  God,  wax  to  the  Derlll,  Gud  may  stampe 
him  into  powder,  or  temper  him  anew  ; but  none  of  Ids  inennea 
can  owit  Idm.  Contrariwise,  a good  man  is  God's  wax,  and 
Satan’s  clay  he  relents  at  every  looke  of  God,  but  Is  not  stirred 
at  any  tcotatiuD.  I/aU.  d/cifi'/a/N>a«  ansI  Fetes,  voL.  L fol.  10. 

■ -II.  ■ I For  now  began 

Night  wtih  her  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
'llic  dewrt,  fowl*  in  thir  clay  nests  were  coucht. 

AfiJ/on.  Faradue  Hcgaiaad,  book  I.  1.  501. 

■ Some  gentle  taper, 

Tliougli  a rush-candle,  from  the  aicker  bote 
Q1  somer/ey  habitation,  visit  us 
l^fa  tby  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light. 

/if.  Cu«w«,t339. 

Tlie  purest  soul  that  e’er  was  sent 
Into  a e/aycy  leneincnt 
lufunuM  ibia  UiM  ; but  tbe  weak  oiould 
Could  the  great  guest  no  long«‘r  hold. 

Cerrw.  F/n/apA  am  /.mdy  M.  nilert. 

We  may  rather  inferre,  that  as  one  famille  Is  not  abrklged  of 
llWrlie  to  be  elotbed  in  Pricra  gray,  for  that  another  doth  weare 
clayeahar  ; ao  neylher  are  all  churches  hound  to  tbo  sclf-saine 
liMUliercat  ceretaonlcs  which  U likctb  suodrie  to  uac. 

Hooker.  £cr/cwi*z«cii/  Polity,  book  iv.  fol- 160. 

That  hcavn's  high  majesty  his  court  should  keep 
la  a ciay-dittage,  by  each  blast  conlrul’d- 

Cfatkaw.  Slept  to  the  Temple, 

Rat  to  cUscoumge  none,  oaks  prosper  exceedingly  even  in 
gravel , ami  moist  clays,  wbicb  most  other  trees  abhor ; yea,  even 
tbe  coldest  c/vy-gremufr  that  will  hardly  grate. 

ErctyM.  ^ /bn«r  Crerz,  ch.  ill. 

Tliese  fatnilies  of  Jndah  wve  once  thaa  famous,  but  now  their 
posterity  chu»c  rather  abide  in  Babylon,  and  be  c/eyiiwri«rz  to 
the  king  there. 

Halegk.  Uittory  •/  Ike  WerU,  book  ii.  ch.  X.  sec.  6. 

377.  Wlvether  work-houses  should  bv  made  at  the  least  ex* 
peace,  with  elay-ftoort  and  walls  of  rough  stone,  without  plaiter- 
Ing,  elcling,  or  giaxiog  2 

Bltkap  Berkeley,  7kcQaerii/,MC.  377. 
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CLAV.  AIm!  ^ poor  inort«l8  upon  eorih,  thaf  orilinArily  oonrrrso 
— dirt  Rtit)  ttof,  raunot  berc  belurfd  Ibc  glory  tlwt 

CLEAN.  «iiin«  chore  j’ondor  gloriotu  too  : jiliu!  «•«  caniwt  so  much  as 
hfgio  to  look  ujH»A  It,  but  onrcye^sre  Imfnniuitrty  d&xxleit : 
now  then  sbnll  we  be  able  togire  a full  detcription  of  it  ? 

HiiAnp  Bfrtruif^.  Serm^ttf  92. 

A*  some  fond  sire,  whose  only  son  lies  ilMd, 

AH  lost  to  comfort  ronkn  the  dual  bU  bed, 

* lUngs  o'er  his  urn,  with  fi^Ue  grief  deplores. 

And  butlics  hU  ctayct,itl  check  with  copious  showers. 

Qa  tie  DftiiA  •/Sir.  IrntaM. 

l^icie  honour  cotues,  a pilgrlra  gray. 

To  bless  the  turf  ibat  wraps  their 
And  freedom  shall  a while  repair. 

To  dwell  a weeping  bermit  there ! 

eWAas.  We,  wrUtea  in  the  Year  174(>. 

The  grsMy  lane,  the  wood-surmniMlcd  6c!d, 

. Tltc  rude  stone  fence  with  fragrant  wall-flowers  gay, 

The  fiaf‘haiii  cot,  to  me  more  pleasure  yield 
Thaaall  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display. 

Scott.  Elegie^  1. 

*Hs  done — Dchold,  wit!)  purple  mhes  arrayed 
In  monmful  state  tbs  <l9y~cotd  limbs  arc  laid. 

The  tores  lament  with  all  the  rage  of  woe. 

Stamp  on  the  dart,  and  break  the  useless  bow. 

Lcngknrn.  The  Heath  of  /fiAmfr. 

Bat  there  Is  here  a want  of  briskoesa  aod  hrilliaocy  of  eolonr  t 
a kind  of  eUtf-eotoKT  seems  to  peedouinalc  In  hia  [Loca  Giordano] 
pictures. 

Sir  Jotkan  RejnMt.  Jonmey  to  F^anirrt  andHoHand. 

CLAYMORE,  Gnelic,  claidheamh  mor,  great  sword} 
the  adjective  iNor,  great,  being  added  to  claidheamh,  a 
■word,  to  distinguish  the  broad  sword  from  others  of 
a smaller  size.  Claidhentuh  is  commonly  pronounced 
exactly  os  If  written  cia*y ; in  some  districts  cla-iv ; 
and  in  others  it  is  even  written  clai,  cUtidh,  and 
cUti-meh.  Chtidheeimh  has  its  corresponding  terras  in 
Manx,  cliioe;  In  Welsh,  cteddgf;  in  Arniuric,  cUd  and 
gleff" I which  lust  w'ord  Pelleter  informs  us  signified 
toute  arme  francAaafe  ancienffemenf  ea  Breton.  In  Cornish 
we  have  cUdd ; in  Geriiuui,  gUff'i  and  in  ancient  Latin 
gladiui  is  written  gUtca  and  ghirtn,— denoting  a 
lar^  sword. 

CLAYTONIA,  In  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Pen* 
fandrio,  order  Monogi/nia,  natural  order  Purtulaetee. 
Generic  character  : calyx,  two-valved  j corolla,  petals 
five  I stigma,  lhree>cleft } capsule  tfaree-valvcd,  one- 
celled  ; seeds,  three. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Siberia  and  North  America. 


CLEAN,  ».  *]  A.  S.  pari/ienre.  ” CVne, 

Clean,  adj.  pnrus,niundiu,c(ufus,pure,clean. 

Clean,  ado,  chaste,  it.  immunu,  guiltless. 

CLCAKca,  CLrnri<m,ptirgare,  mundure^puri- 

CLX^NiNa,  n.  Jfcare,  lusirafe ; to  purge,  to 
Cle'axi.]kxbs,  cleanse,  to  purihe  or  make 

Clx'anly,  adJ.  >clean.'*  Somner. 

Cle'anly,  ode.  Gcr.  kleitti  Dutch,  klrynsen, 

Cle'ax  n bsh,  Ulensen. 

Clean-coined,  To  free  from  dirt  or  filth  ; 

CLEAN-riNCRRED,  from  every  mark,  trace,  or 

Cleak-suapcd,  stain  of  dirt,  filth,  or  pollution. 

CLEAN-TmnEaRO.  _ Any  thing  cleanly  done,  is  so 
done  as  to  show  or  leave  no  mark  or  trace;  and  thus 
a c/eoJi  trick,  is  a clever,  dexterous  trick  a trick 
cleverly,  dexterously,  skilfully,  performed. 

Vor  G<id,  AS  bit  seydr  ofte,  hit  take  to  wyuiesse, 
y*t  bytuenc  bcu  ncucre  oas  bote  eJamMestf. 

A 6/<.-nce«/iT,  p.  332. 

TOLh  xtx. 


. C L B T25 

So  cteMt,  tad  Wr,  aad  purw-j-t,  uroong  o^er  meo  bey, 
ynt  me  koowej>  bem  ia  ecUe  load  bl  eyg:*,  where  me  l^em  ley.  » 
A.  (iioaceetrr,  p.  8. 

yo  bsddc  GrectAO  JU  loade  ul  I'/anitehe  oo  bonde. 

Id.  p.  97. 

At  J*c  Inst  yel  clmccd  oat  Jv  Bretons  so  elene. 

Away  iotu  %V»lc*  ycr  kjod  b I weoe. 

It.  Bruane,  p.  f, 

Hou  they  bca  eloUied  In  cloth,  that  rtenneti  shewetb. 

Piert  Piomhwan.  Crtde. 

Tor  whiil  in  trowtbe  hytokcBclh  deauef  In  loulc. 

Id.  25. 

Hb  cope  tbst  by  clypped  hyra,  Wel  elene  whs  U folden 

Of  double  wnratede  vdygbt,  douu  to  the  belc. 

Hb  kyrtcl  of  ciSrMewkllt,  clenlyeht  ysewed.  W.  /5, 

And  krpe  it  il  so  rfrMe/y  M thoa  msy. 

CAoMcrr.  The  ManeipUt  TaU,  V.  17U(i. 

Thou  falynde  Fhsrtfer  ettnee  the  coppe  and  the  pUtcr  withyaae 
forth,  that  that  b without  forth  be  nuule  «/mr. 

fUeli/.  Matthev,  eh.  xxUL 

Thoablynde  Pharbee,  etmte  fynte  the  ynocmdc  of  the  cup  sod 
pUtler,  that  Che  outesyde  of  them  may  be  ekane  abo. 

liiik,  15hl.  * 

If  thou  profess  w Gospel]  there  foloweth  the  crow*'  [as  wanoe- 
nesse  aceompsnietb  the  sanne  sbyn>’Ose)  vmler  which  thy  r pi  rile 
absll  gronc  mad  monroe  wcretly,  [m»t  only]  heeniHe  Ihr  world 
and  thine  owne  flesh  carle  thee  away  eteame  cdtrarv  to  the  pur- 
pose of  tbyjK  hart,  but,  &c.  Tyndall.  Wori^i,  fob  IhV. 

But  they  that  stirke  mto  the  Soaoe  of  mao  fwho  U tbs  Lord 
OQcr  tbe  whole  Iswe,  snd  tesebeth  bowe  all  ihtnfcrs  which  were 
figured  by  those  corpomll  absdowes  sad  figures  ought  to  bee  eb- 
sensed  after  the  spirllusll  senre  and  mrsnyng)  arc  free,  and  rltana 
discharged  in  rnnscieoce,'  from  aoy  loagrr  olwerutng  of  *uclt« 
Jewuhe  ccremooiea.  tVei/.  Sloth,  cU.  U. 

Of  eoery  forme  1 then  let  flye  s lease. 

To  frede  the  purse  that  payde  for  pceubhnesse, 

TUI  rente  snd  sll  were  faloe  In  suche  diiwtuc 
As  acarse  coulde  senie  to  maiaiayoe  cUniymette. 

Omicoigiae.  JYoieers. 

TliC  cTriinteate  and  the  failing  of  ui  freres, 
hloketh  that  Crbt  acrepceth  our  praleres. 

Chaucer.  Ihe  Sompnoares  Tale,  T.  7466. 

And  Chriit  rebuketh  not  the  Plurisers  for  groaie  lynoes 
wbicbo  the  world  sawe,  but  for  Ihote  holy  deedrs  whic^  so 
blered  the  eies  of  the  world,  that  they  were  token  os  Gods  t 
even  for  long  prsyers,  &c.  for  their  etA>ae$te  In  wnshyng  before 
meate,  Ac.  Tyndall.  Worket,  fol.  )7, 

For  the  pure  eltand  wltte  of  a iwcete  yongr  babe  is  like  the 
newest  wax,  most  able  to  reccire  Ute  best' and  fairest  printing  t 
and,  like  a new  bright  silver  dishe  never  occupied,  to  receive  and 
kep«  drsNs  any  good  thyng  titat  b put  into  iL 

7L  .Itekttm.  The  Si^ote  Slaiter,  p,  220, 

The  hens  (to  women)  aanctity  expreis. 

Hallowing  tlieir  eggs  : tbe  swallow  ekanlinm. 

Sweeting  tier  nest,  and  purging  it  of  dung, 

And  every  hour  is  picking  of  her  young. 

i>reyr*n.  The  OeeL 

He.  to  reeoarr  backc  his  ring. 

Did  tnte  the  ehaly  sleight. 

Warner.  AlUon'e  England,  book  xli,  ch.  Ixvi. 

Oft  times  even  one  word  hewrayetli  a whole  pack  of  faUhood, 
and  though  siiprr»titiou  he  a ckanly  counterfeit,  yet  aonte  one 
slip  of  tbe  toBgtir  disctrrers  it,  a*  we  say  of  devils,  whlrh  chough 
they  pul  on  faire  forme*,  yet  they  are  kiiowne  by  their  clovca 
feel.  Hall.  Cantempiatioma.  The  Hemove  a/ the  Ark, 

f will  not  poifoo  thee  with  my  attaint. 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  Wrirwfy-roia'<f  excuses, 

Mv  sable  ground  of  sin  I will  nut  paint, 

To  bide  the  tnUh  of  this  faloe  night’s  abnicv. 

Shahtf’cart.  The  Bane  af  LacTtee. 

5 A 
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clean  Sliorily  after  tHc  titmn-jingfml  clef^,  htvio#  eiicoura|reni«Dt 

‘ efMin|(li  both  above  In  the  court  and  tn  the  euuntry,  coatrlved 

n abookJ  be  maiie  avav. 

> 'Strypf.  l/enty  Vilf.  -faae,  1539. 


Roy.  Bnt  is  this  Hector  ? 

Kiw.  I tbiuke  UfCtor  WM  not  so  rfroH-riatAemf. 

Low.  HU  Icgjre  1#  I»k>  hifffr  for  Hector. 

Ska/uptare,  /«pe'>  fol.  143. 


An  ibe  aeep'tidea  we  lap  wbniijr  afproond,  for  the  tea  tlUi  not 
come  near  u»  by  aiiout  a bundrcil  yards.  \Vr  hail  therefore  time 
enough  to  th»»  uur  ships  bottom,  whirb  we  did  very  welL 

iJmMpirr.  ^rnnOf  1G86. 

Id  abort  well  grow  at  moral  as  we  can* 

Save  here  and  there  a woman  or  a man  : 

But  neiOirr  ymt  nor  ve,  wiili  all  our  {aios. 

Can  make  tfiam  work  ; there  will  be  some  remama. 

While  }*ou  have  still  j-onr  ( lates,  and  we  our  Uainrs. 

OrfifcM,  HpU«fue  io  fke 


Erery  »ln,  ercry  ourral  Irregtilarity,  doe%  aa  really  imprlof  an 
iDdeiible  staia  upon  the  soal,  aa  a Mot  falling  npoti  the  r/rmteaC 
paper.  Swik,  Jirnm4H,  6.  roL  riU. 

And  thialinih  »o  Intoalrated  some, 

That  (to  appear  lAcerrigildy  mad) 

They  cUaiUtm44  and  coaipany  renoonce. 

For  lunacy  beyond  the  cure  of  art. 

With  a long  beard,  and  ten  long  dirty  nails, 

I’asf  ciirreat  for  Apollo's  lirerr. 

Uormcr.  Art  ^ Poetrp. 


And  it  Is  not  to  be  qarationed,  hnl  that  many  thousands  now  In 
bell  might  luivr  gone  thither  in  a calmer  and  a more  eltamif  way 
at  Last,  liad  they  not  been  hurried  and  piisiicd  on  by  irapetuotN 
temptatiofu,  by  an  ill  eonstilulioa.  and  by  snrh  opportanitisa 
and  eirenmstanees  of  life,  as  mightily  aitilnl  their  corruption, 
and  M draw  it  forib  to  a pilch  of  aetiag  higher  and  more  out* 
rufCuua  than  ordinary'.  SomtA.  A'cmea,  4.  rul.  rLU. 

The  iobahitaots  of  tbe  higher  part  of  the  kincdoni  arc  not 
troubled  with  such  ineoarenienrira,  but  lire  more  rUm/y  and 
oonifortahly,  fonomuch  as  their  Inml  is  not  nrerfloved  with  water. 

Itauipier.  Foyege,  ^mjso, 

Of  ancient  liueage  was  tbe  squire, 

A mnu  of  mettle  and  of  hre  ; 

VUam-tkmpd,  well-littib'd,  hlack*cy‘d,  and  tall. 

Made  a good  Agurr  at  a ball, 

And  uniy  wanted  wlierewllhall. 

Samrrrite.  The  Xtykt-v^lhtr  HtrUtiate^. 

This  being  a fine  day  I had  all  tbe  men's  bedding  and  clothes 
spread  on  deck  to  air } an>l  the  ship  r/nrard  and  suHiked  Uttwi'cti 
decks.  <-W4.  y*»yoge,  book  L eh.  iii.  rol.  Lit. 

What  remains  of  the  boily  U taken  down  from  the  bier,  and  tba 
bones  haring  been  scrapeil  and  watU'd  very  r/nm,  are  Unried 
according  to  the  rank  of  tbe  persoo 

td.  li.  tionk  i.  eb.  ziz.  rol.  i. 

Whencrer  one  sees  a picture  of  Rubens  (bat  wants  onion,  it 
may  be  justly  snspeeted  that  It  has  been  in  tbe  bniid  of  some 
picture  drmner,  by  wboin  it  hsa  been  retouched. 

SirJ^thmo,  Hryuddi,  Ja*ir»ey  to  FtandetA, 


So  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  It  [the  blsciiU]  all  on  shore 
hciT,  where  U underwent  another  airing  and  e/raminy,  in  which 
a good  deal  was  fouod  wholly  rotten  and  unfit  to  be  eaten. 

Cbak.  r^tytge,  book  IL  rb.  ii.  Tol.  r. 

There  is  a kind  nf  anzious  rtrnnUnen  which  I bare  alway*  luiletl 
as  tbe  rbarseteristirk  of  a slattern  t It  Is  (he  superfluoiu  scnipo* 
loett^  of  guilt,  dreading  disrorrry,  sod  shunning  suspicion  : it  is 
the  rinlence  of  an  eflorl  against  habit,  which,  l»ing  impelled  by 
eztcrnal  motives,  caunot  stop  at  tbe  middl^  {loint. 

^ /oAiuea.  /'Ac  Rttmhkr,  No.  115. 


CLEANSE, x To  free  from  dirt  or  filth;  from 
Clb'awser,  >evcry  mark,  trace,' or  filaln  of  dirt. 
Cut  AxaiNo.  j filth,  nr  pollution.  See  to  Clbaw. 

For  >al  ben  renymend,  >or7;  graves  of  Yrlond 
^ Ydrookc  Ik  bc^  y eUmnd  soar,  jK>rou  Gode'*  sonde. 

H.  ClMtettlrtf  p.  43. 


Aad  conmne  wymmea  oosrertrde.  and  c/e*se<fe  bem  of  syoBe. 

Pien  PtoitMmam,  Virieety  p.  318« 

See  fynt  oa  tby  selfe,  and  slthen  oa  aaother 

And  tientt  c/cne  tby  sight,  aod  keepe  well  tbyae  eigbe. 

//.  Crrde,  book  hi. 


CLEANSE. 

CLEAR. 


If  we  knowledscn  oore  synnes,  beU  faitkful  and  Inst  that  b« 
forgyve  to  us  owe  synoes,  and  elnue  us  fro  al  wickedneaae. 

firet  ejUftlf 

If  we  knowledge  onr  synaev  he  b faythfull  and  lust  to  forgitM 
TS  our  syanes,  and  to  efriur  rs  from  all  varYgbteousorsse. 

Pihle,  IMI. 

'Hils  man  tbewfnre  ind|rd  of  the  prwtes,  and  hevng  fowlewith 
llw!  very  Icpty,  durst  yet  cum  to  Jesus,  which  b (fee  purifier  and 
vfcJMcr  of  all.  fVotf.  J/a/Mrw,  eb.  viii. 

Klyitde  ledcris  dem^mge  a guattc  but  iwulowrage  a camel  • 
woo  to  )X)U  beribb  and  Fsrisees  yporrUio,  that  rtriurM  Ibe  cuppe 
and  th«  pUtcr  without  forth,  but  withynne  ye  hen  fuUe  ef  raveva 
aad  uocUrmwsntf.  »icA/.  A/aoAcw,  cb.  axUL 


Ye  blyadc  gydea  wliycbe  slrayne  nut  a gnat  and  swalowe  a 
cantmcl).  Wo  be  to  you  ficribes  and  RharUees  vpocriles,  whiehe 
make  dene  the  utter  i4d«  of  tbe  eapps  and  of  tbe  platter  : but 
within  they  arc  full  of  brybery  A excease.  Ptiie,  1551. 


Cerberion  was  a town  In  Campania,  so  eaJlrd  of  tbe  unbealtb/bl 
waters,  MTauring  of  brimstone;  which  Aiigustna  caused  to  bo 
cfrs/Mcd  bv  letting  la  tbe  waters  of  tbe  l.-ike  Lucrinus. 

AiA-gA  //isi*fy  the  WorU.  book  k eb,  Tiil.  see.  6. 

WliereuDto  S.  Peter  (as  It  mar  be  thought)  alhidlag,  bath  said, 
that  tbe  baptisme  which  sauelii  ra,  U not  (as  Icgall  purifiratioa 
were)  a cfraM«ag  of  tbe  flesh  from  outward  impuritie,  bnt 
f««gwTi|ga,  aa  iiiicrrogatiue  trlall  of  a good  conscience  toward* 
Cod.  Utmther.  fcr/estasCicw/  Pdity,  book  t see.  €3. 

If  n man  would  have  bb  cooscience  deal  dearly  with  bam,  bo 
must  deal  sevcTely  with  it ; often  sconring  and  (imnattg  it  will 
amke  It  bright  j ami,  wheo  it  is  so,  he  may  ace  bimscir  in  it. 

.yenwaM,  9.  <rol.  it. 

1 do  not  find  that  any  (d  your  crilical  cssaya  arc  lakcn  notice  of 
la  thU  paper,  notwithstanding  1 look  upon  them  to  be  excellent 
eUamttt  of  brain.  Apreta/sr,  No.  54fl. 

Oa  tbe  other  side,  Amsterdam  will  ever  oppose  the  opening 
and  HtBHtirtg  of  tbe  old  ehannel  of  tbe  Rhine,  wbtcb,  they  sav, 
might  easily  be  eouipassed,  and  by  whieh  the  town  of  Levdett 
would  grow  Bjaritime.  aad  share  a great  part  of  Uie  trade, *oo« 
eagrosscil  by  Ainsterdam. 

Sir  If  liftsM  TtMpU.  Oit.  *a  the  Un$trd  Prorimeet,  cb.  iii. 


IMndft  fmtn  all  quarters  agitate  tbe  air, 

Aod  At  the  lirnpid  cleotent  for  use, 

Else  Dozious ; oceaus.  rivera.  lakes  and  streams, 

AH  feel  (he  frcsb'oing  Impulse,  aud  are  demmt’d 
By  reutless  uadulaiioo.  Csirper.  The  Taeh,  book  L 


CLEAR,  r.  *1  I.*t.  dams,  quasi  ralarus, 

Clkak,  ».  a caLatuio,  id  esi,  cocantio, 

CLRaB,  adj,  Vussius  ami  Scaligcr  o^rco 

Ci.KsB,  adv.  tluil  the  word  is  lx>rroivcd  ab 

Clk'ara.vcb,  aihUtis,  who,  when  victori* 

Clb'abcb,  n.  out,  were  culled  or  pro- 

CLK^'aMiNo,  n.  rkiiiied  (rokhaNfur)  by  the 

Cle^aalt,  criers  or  heralds,  ef  tfa  rforo- 

Clb'aexsse,  \bantur.  Henre  the  expres- 

Clk'ak'KVxd,  s'ioq  of  Horace,  clarabU  pu^ 

Clb'ab-buininc,  gilem.  See  to  Claby. 

CLKAB-bt'onTBi),  To  proclaim,  $c.  as  victor, 

CLFJtB.ai'’(:HTBi>NC8B,  1$  thus  thc  priniar}'  moaning, 
Ci.k'ar>blioixg,  .\nd  thus  to  eUar,  is 

CtR^AK'briiii'rKO,  To  moke,  or  c.ause  to  be, 

CLB''AB-KTARcy,  e.  koowitj  to  confer  renown, 

Clk'aR'btabcheb.  J render  famous,  illustrious 

or  cnn.vpicuous ; to  withdraw  or  free  from  obf>curity, 
secresy,  toneliness,  darkness  ; to  make  or  cause  to  be, 
ulmn,  evident,  perspicuous  > — to  free  from  dispracc  or 
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CLEAR. 


CLEAR,  infamy,  from  impuUlion  of  crime  | and  thus  to  vindi- 
cate  or  justify  j to  show  or  pro»c  to  be  fair,  sincere, 
or  booesl ; — to  remove  or  free  from  any  thing  that 
OTcrsUodes  or  overclouds,  that  hinders  or  st^ds  in  the 
way,  obstructs  or  impedes,  embarrasses  or  incumbert, 
or  endangers  \ to  free  from  loss,  injury,  or  danger. 

Vor  >er  enme  frsror  hyre  » lrin«  suy^e  cirr  dt  brj^le, 

As  a tsyl,  oher  s laoce,  w ne  inaj'  y sc. 

/r.  CbmeetteTf  p.  41C. 


Aod  CbrisC  cicrlf  forbad  bit  Cbriateoe,  &e. 

/•ifrt  Pl*HkmaM.  Crtde,  p.  1. 


The  brcnninir  of  the  Ar«  of  thb  world  tbal  God  jr«vc  la  belte  to 
bem  that  brn  daiupnrd,  but  the  lifbt  and  tUrtnttK  tbal  he  yete 
la  bevco  to  bit  cblldrea. 

CAoKcvr.  Ti*  Prrtwnes  TaU,  voL  il.  p.  2M. 


Right  DOW  the  bighe  wlndes  bloire  t 
Aod  anon  after  t^i  ben  love. 

Now  doodle,  aod  now  elm  it  U. 

Gotrrr.  C«m/.  Am.  PtttUgve,  fol.  6. 


Tbe  Fnrrsigbt  of  the  Qaeeoe’s  eororoaunded  by  M.  Tliomas 
Vanitcr  performed  a very  great  fight,  and  stayed  two  bourea  as 
oeere  the  Reiiengc  as  the  wealher  would  permit  him,  oot  for* 
saklng  the  fight,  till  ho  was  like  to  be  encompassed  by  the  squa* 
droof,  6t  with  great  difficuUic  eltwral  bimseif. 

Hmktmyt.  rsjwgv,  tfe.  Hir  Rickard  Gttcavill, 


Aod  be  answerede  aod  scidc  to  bem  whAane  tbe  ercatUle  is 
come  ye  leA-n  U ackal  be  rfrrr,  for  bevene  Is  nxly. 

Afo//A«r,  cb.  XVI. 


And  be  bebsble  A seyde  r at  men  as  trees  walkiogr.  After* 
varde  eftsooaes  beaeite  nise  arndi*  oo  biM  ygbee  nnd  he  bigao 
to  sc,  and  be  was  restorld  so  tbal  he  aavgb  etirtip  alte  ihmgia. 

H\  H.  Mark,  ch.vitl. 

And  he  looked  vp  and  savd : I se  the  men : for  I se  tbe  walcice, 
as  they  were  trees.  After  that  be  pot  bis  haades  agayec  vpu  bis 
e^-ee,  aad  made  him  ac.  And  lie  wae  restored  to  bn  sight,  end 
•aw  eiMey  a*  cirr^.  RikU,  1 fib  1 . 

And  Uwl  feldeo  doon  in  tbe  sight  of  tbe  trnne  on  her  fares, 
and  worachlpiden  God  aod  seiden,  amen,  blewyng  and  t/mnrttc 
and  wisdom  and  doing  of  thaakyngia  and  onour  aad  vertoe  aod 
stiragtbe  to  onre  God  into  worldis  of  wcwldU,  amen. 

ff'ub/.  ApocttJipc,  ch.  rib 

Seke  ye  Scripturis,  la  whlche  ye  geurn  lobauccuerlastioge  lyf, 
aod  tbo  it  ben  tlmt  brrea  witnessyof  of  me  aad  ye  volen  not  come 
to  me,  that  vc  baue  lyL  1 take  not  c^eHCMr  of  men. 

Jd.  J*A«,cb.v. 

For  1 bane  ooerloked  when  that  in  tl>ese  long  alormes  aad 
tempestea  of  warm,  there  woulde  some  fa>r«  wetber  or  cfrrraev 
of  peace  sbyae  vpoo  rs  oet  of  one  quarter  or  otbrr. 

VdaU.  Prrfact  U Mark. 


Rrrondaryly,  If  a man  be  to  rirerrfyrd  that  be  can  spye  false 
ntyrarin,  bow  caa  lugglen  get  tbelr  Uutng  aad  be  in  prk-e  where 
such  a felow  is  ? TyadmlL  Worker,  fol,  364. 


, ..i.i  ■ . I thither  went 

Wih  unexperieBc't  thoogbt , and  tud  me  dowwe 
Oo  thr  green  bank,  to  look  into  tbe  clear 
Smooth  lake,  tbat  to  me  teem’d  another  able. 

Mxlton.  /Vrm/itr  //osf , book  Iv.  1.  436. 

Fame  U the  spar  that  tbe  cUar  spirit  doth  rahe 
0^hat  last  Infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  lire  laborious  days. 

Id.  ‘i-pcidnM,  1.  70. 

O prophet  of  glad  tidings.  finUbrr 

Of  utmott  boi>e!  noa*  dear  1 uudersUnd 

Mltat  oft  my  atrddiest  tboagbU  bare  aearrht  in  rain ; 

^Aliyonr  great  es|>cctatloo  sboul’d  be  call'd 

I'hcsecd^  wcmiHB. 

Id.  Faraditr  ImI,  book  xii.  1.376. 


CLEAR. 


Aad  the  cause  why  the  people  d'ld  bear  him  such  U1  will,  for  tbs 
coutrorersie  they  bad  with  the  nobility  abont  ettariw  of  debts, 
grew : for  that  they  knew  well  enough  U was  not  urr  any  gain 
or  benefit  be  had  gotten  thereby,  so  much  as  it  was  fur  spile  and 
dUplcasure  be  Ibougbt  to  do  them. 

Sir  Tkawtat  Norik,  Plmtarek,  foL  203. 


Huge  are  tbe  oddee  betwixt  tbe  best  and  l*ad 
\Vfikh  darkrly  here,  benor  shall  be  cUmlp  rlew’d. 

When  of  God*a  wrath  tlie  winde  aifla  aoulea  at  Iasi, 

Tbcy  shall  abide,  you  raabih  at  a blast. 

Stirling.  Roomt-dof.  Tkt  Firtt  Hoare, 

And  altbocigb  tbe  air  which  compa^setb  adrerstty,  be  very 
obacure  : ret  tberelu  we  better  dlxem  Cod,  tbaa  in  that  shlalag 
light  which  earironctit  worldly  gWry;  through  whkh,  for  the 
clearucu  thereof,  there  Is  do  rwty  which  eteapeib  our  might. 

Ralegh,  Preface,  XX. 

O potent  sympathy!  which  caast  Wguile 
An  heart  so  puir  and  cUar^tp’d,  and  degnula 
FATlh'ii  moDarcb  from  hie  native  pinuade 
Of  innocence,  as  low  as  min  and  WIL 

Bemmmaut.  Ptptke,  can.  6.  st  300. 

ffe  can  discern  by  bis  clemr‘plrtdng  might 

71m  cloae*coisch’d  oamber  of  each  bbtoease  cones  In  sight. 

A/trrc.  On  the  Sml,  part  IL  book  i.  ran.  2.  at.  64. 

Witk  a moat  nuiDeroas  famih’  bnlde, 

Whom  he  alone,  tbongb  old  aod  blind,  did  guide,  ' 
Yet  bis  r/rar.sjgA/rrf  mind  was  atill  intent. 

And  to  his  bosioesa  like  a bow  stood  bent. 

i^Acw.  €f  old  Age,  part  IL 

ttlierefore  this  noWe  and  rlrar-tpMted  lord, 

IVhilst  the  grrst  bos'neu  standetb  at  ibis  stay  j’ 

And  since  his  state  no  better  could  alTbrd, 

!n  gage  to  WilUan  Normandy  doth  lay. 

J>raytem.  The  Legend  if  Rekert  Duke  qf  Normaadf, 

AfeaDwhile,  tbe  Spaniards  in  America 
Near  to  tbe  Iloe  the  sun  approaching  saw; 

And  hop'd  tbc'tr  European  roasU  to  find 
Cieor'dltook  our  ship#  by  tbe  autumnal  wind. 

Waller.  War  leitk  Spain. 


One  way  Uirre  is  therefore,  and  but  om  way  of  ufetye,  even 
to  make  a brave  tallie  through  and  awav.  This  must  wee  doe, 
either  bv  dar  or  by  aighU  And  that  doubt  is  soon  eUured, 

Holland.  Hnta,io\.2U. 

Aad  AS  from  top  of  tome  steepc  bill,  the  UgblBer  strips  a cloud, 
Aad  lets  a freat  shir  out  fn>m  bcavco,  in  wlune  dvligblsoa>c  light. 
All  prominent  foreheads,  forreaU,  towres,  aad  temples  eteare  tbs 
Mglit; 

8o  clear'd  these  Greeks,  this  Troian  clond. 

Chapman.  Hamer.  IHad,  book  iri. 

■ ■ The  birds 

Who  a]]  things  aow  behold  more  freab  and  greea 
After  a aighi  of  stonn  to  ruioooa, 

Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  aod  spray 
To  gratuiate  tbe  sweet  reltim  of  tnorn. 

kliltan,  Pnradiic  Arygoinrif,  book  iv.  1. 437. 

IVbco  whose  bright  chariot  slopt  to  sea,  and  twilight  bid  the  elere. 
All  soundly  on  their  cabl«s  slept. 

ChapmmM.  Homer.  Iliad,  book  L 


But  altboagb  laaocency  needs  no  dereare  as  to  itself,  yet  it  is 
necessary  for  all  the  advantages  It  bath  of  doing  good  to  mankind, 
that  U appear  to  be  what  it  really  1st  widrb  caomU  be  clone, 
unless  its  reputation  be  cleared  from  the  malick.ua  uiwroions, 
which,  an  cast  npoo  h.  Stillingfeet.  Sermon,  3.  vol.L 

But  Wyat  eltartd  her  [Elizabeth]  immediatrly  before  he  went 
forth  to  his  execution}  aad  she  most  sotcmiUy  protested  her 
iaaoccocy.  Strype,  Sdemtirt,  (^teru  Mary  I.  Anno,  lfi&3. 

UuUitodes  of  words  are  neither  an  argument  of  etear  ideas  la 
the  smter,  nor  a proper  means  of  coaveyiiqr  rfeer  notions  to  the 
Dr.Clertkt.  Ffrh  Reply. 

Odd  is  a wonderful  clearer  of  tbe  anderstanding  : it  dissipates 
every  doabt  and  acruple  in  an  instant}  arccMniiHKUtes  iuelf  to 
tbe  iBcaiwst  rapAciUea}  silences  tbe  1oi»d,  aod  claiuoruua,  and 
brings  over  Ute  mo»t  olwtinaie  and  iafteaible. 

Addnom.  Speetatar,  No-  23!^> 

This  propetsitton  U so  evident,  that  I need  speak  very  few 
words  towaids  the  (/reriiig  of  it.  Sharp.  3.  Tol.lv. 
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8fa«  pVftnr]  MW  tltitrly  in  tl»e  S^riptam  that  muit  work 
brr  0*0  lalralkm  wUb  fear  and  tiviubliflf , *Dd  that  she  inutl  not 
bclierc  U bj  tbc  (aUh  of  nnotbcr,  bot  according  as  tbinga  appeared 
to  beraelf. 

OtTM  TAMO'S.  Kimg  Jamet  //.  1687* 

But  wiae  men,  iutead  of  looking  abore  tUem,  cloioae  rather 
to  Wok  about  ibcQ)  and  within  and  bf  *o  doii^  keep  titeir 

tyet  alwaya  in  thrir  beads  i and  maintain  a noble  cUmnun  in 
one  and  ■icadin«w  in  Ibe  otlKr.  S^tk.  Sermon,  2.  rol.  iii. 

For  I took  upon  Aristotle  as  one  (though  but  ooc  amongvt 
tnanv)  of  those  famed  ancienta,  wboae  learning,  about  Alexaoder'a 
time',  etmobied  Greece;  and  1 readily  ^iow  him  most  of  the 
praises  due  to  greiU  wiu.  excepting  those  which  belong  to  c/car- 
Acednf  oatorclisU. 

JS»fU.  Tht  W«/*or’<  /Htcntme  U tkr  Frader, 

U eaiiars  and  cfTccta  themselrcs  are  tiiat 
Wlikb  your  deat-Migkltd  acbools  intend  by  fate  ; 

Thro  fate  by  no  idea  can  be  known, 

'TU  one  thing  OBlr»  aa  a heap  is  oae. 

Btaekmore.  Crt*U<m,  book  r, 

A grntlcworoan  who  hu  a rery  delicate  car,  wauls  a maid  who 
ran  whisper,  and  help  her  in  the  government  of  Her  family.  If 
the  said  serraot  ran  ckar^etarrk,  liap  and  tread  anftly,  she  shall 
hare  suitable  encouragemeut  in  her  wages.  ^ Tatltr,  No.  «I8. 

That  TOur  pclitumer  waa  bird  a rlrar-etarahtT  and  semnstrcM, 
and  for  many  years  worked  to  the  KjuHiange.and  tuseeornl  aider- 
men's  vrtresj  lawyer's  clerks,  and  jncrchanl's  preatk-es. 

M No.  118. 

The  houses  are  all  built  in  the  wood  between  the  sea  and  the 
AOBOUins,  and  no  more  ground  U eieartd  for  each  house,  than 
just  siiffcieot  to  prcrcot  the  drapplng  of  the  brandies  from 
rotting  the  tliatcb,  with  which  they  are  covered. 

C'noi.  Vogage,  book  1.  ch.  xrlL  toL  1, 

When  the  saiivoth  current  of  a limpid  brook 
The  shepherd  seeks,  ami  plungins'  in  its  wares 
The  frighted  inoucents,  tbetr  whitening  robes 
in  the  tUar  stream  grow  pure. 

IhtdiUy.  jigrievUttre,  CSn.  3. 

Ercry  sliip  was  subject  to  seixorr  for  want  of  sSatajved  clearanett. 

Bvrke.  On  m iaie  Slatr  a/  tke  aVnfHii. 

3Ve  had  scawrely  trimmed  our  mils  before  it  [the  wind]  came 
to  east  by  north,  which  was  right  upon  the  reef,  and  consequcotly 
made  our  rUaring  it  douhtfoK 

CmA.  Voyage,  book  US.  ch.  T.  ToL  li« 

Vain  is  the  flow'ry  rerte,  when  rea«oniitg  sage 
And  sober  precept  fill  the  studied  page ; 

Enough  if  there  the  fluent  ituml>crs  please, 

>V  Uh  natire  eiearm:$$,  and  lustrucllre  ease. 

. Manom.  TKr  ^drt  of  I* minting. 

Others  arc  famisbed  by  eritlclKm  with  a telescope.  T!i^  are 
with  (Treat  eleatnett  whatever  is  loo  remote  to  be  ilisrorercd  by 
the  rest  of  mankind,  but  are  totally  blind  to  all  that  lies  irame- 
cliateiy  before  liiem.  «fsA«iv«ia.  7%e  RamUer,  No.  176. 

But  these  histories,  seeming  ^een~ngf^ed  in  the  obscure  affairs 
of  90  blind  an  anli<|uity,  iaxtead  of  (twislog  for  treasurica  of 
ancient  facu.  are  reganfed  by  the  Judklous  as  modem  fletioos. 
In  cases  of  this  sort  rational  conjectures  arc  more  to  be  relied  on 
th&n  Improbable  rclatioos. 

Jiarke  An  A^dgemmt  »f  KngSth  Hitiory, 
Next  from  the  slackened  beam  l1m>  woof  unroll'd. 

Near  some  r/rsr*.ffi«fuig  river,  Aire  or  Stroud, 

Is  hy  tbe  noisy  falliog-miU  receiv'd; 

Wbm  tumbling  waters  tarn  euormuas  wheels. 

And  hammers,  rising  and  dMcendiog,  learn 
. To  imitate  the  industry  of  miia. 

JJyer,  Tke  Ftaete,  book  Ui. 

CLE.\TS,  pieces  of  wood  variously  shaped,  some 
having  one,  jtome  two  nems  j others  being  bollowed 
in  the  middle  without  any  arms.  They  are  nailed  on 
the  decks  of  ships,  and  are  used  to  fasten  ropes  on. 

CLEAN  E,  p.  A.S.  clu/iaa,  rfeo/San  ; Dutch,  Jr/etvn ; 
GeriYiao.  kuihen,  hkhen,  to  stick  to,  to  adhere. 

To  Slick,  or  keep  close  or  fast  to;  to  adhere. 


We  wipen  of  agens  you  the  pondir  that  ele^yde  to  ui  of  yoorr 
cytee.  natheles  wlte  ye  this  thing  t that  the  rewme  of  God  achol 
come  nygb.  meUf  Lake,  ch.  x- 

Rren  the  rery  duxt,  which  cL-avetk  on  vs  of  yotir  dtie,  we 
wipe  of  against  you  : notwithstandiilg,  mark  this  ibal  y*  kyng- 
doine  of  God  was  come  nye  vpon  yon.  Uikte,  l&Si. 

For  in  the  exptea  wil  and  word  of  God  It  hath  no  sack  root 
and  ground,  as  to  you  it  appraretb,  following,  and  eUaring  more 
to  CDQScut  of  the  church,  than  to  the  words  of  Scripture, 
or  to  any  reasuo  drawn  out  of  tlic  same. 

Strype.  Starky  to  Pole,  No.  80,  toI.tI. 

And  think  this  slow* pac'd  son],  which  late  did  clemt 
T a body,  and  weoi  but  by  the  body’s  leave. 

Twenty  prrcUancc  or  thirty  milea  a day. 

Dispatches  in  a minute  all  the  way 
Twixt  beav'n  and  earth. 

jyonne,  Fmnerot  Etegiee. 

But  if  you  will  have  acicnew  grow,  you  need  not  be  «o  so- 
licitous for  tbe  Ixidies;  apnly  all  vimr  care  that  tbe  roots  may 
be  taken  up  sound,  and  entire,  witii  some  little  earth  cieariMg  to 
them.  Boevn.  (h*  Learming,  by  G.  Wat»,  fid. 273. 

ftce  How  tbe  wllUnf  earth  gave  way. 

To  take  th'  impression  where  she  lay  ; 

Seel  how  tbe  mould,  as  loth  to  leare 
So  sweet  a burden,  stall  doth  elemot 
‘ Cloac  to  the  nymph's  stain'd  garmenl ! 

H'aUer.  Tka  FalU 

As  cree^nng  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone, 

And  hidrs  the  ruin  tiiat  it  freda  upon ; 

So  aophlstry  cleatiet  close  to  and  protects 
Sin’s  rotten  truok,  concealing  its  defects. 

(Jtnrprr.  J*regrtsa  of  Error. 

Clk'ave,  V "N  A.  S.  cfeo/£tfn  ; Dutch,  kUeven, 
Clc'aveh,  \&ideTe,tecare,dusecare.  To  split; 

Cle'ft,  n.  Ao  separate  by  violence  any  united 

Ci.B'FTO*ArT,  r, } body. 

And  sej'^c  toward  )>ilke  studs  he  smot  with  more  mayne. 

To  hane  y elome  al  ived. 

it.  trioemtrv,  fo\.  49. 

For  )c  hye  Holy  Cost,  shall  herme  to  eiettt. 

Piers  Phuiunmn.  rUios,  fob  233. 

The  wal  of  be  temple  to  eUrf.  ereae  a two  ptecea. 

Jd.  foL342. 

Htpaiphile  was  gon  to  in  her  playing 
And  mming  on  (he  tUnis  by  the  see 
Uuder  a ivanke  anone  esnird  shoe 
Where  lav  tbe  ship  that  Jason  gas  arine. 

Ciamrtr.  Of  ItypriphUe  and  Medea,  fol.  204. 

And  first  from  the  aounding  string  along  by  heauen  his  arrow 
driuca 

Hlppocon  lusty  lad,  and  swift  therewith  the  skies  be  tHnu. 

Pharr.  /doWdm,  txM>k  v.  fol.  123. 
Which  when  in  yatoe  he  tride  with  stnu^Hng,  . 
Inflatn'd  with  wrath,  bis  raging  blade  he  heft. 

Ami  struoVe  ao  atrongly,  that  the  knotty  stU^ 

Of  his  huge  taile  be  quite  in  sunder  rU/t. 

Spmatr,  Fiirr^  Queme,  book  L can.  1 1.  st.  39. 

And  another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  wbieli  ahronkr  at  (Iw 
stroke,  and  fell  nmler  the  table,  or  els  Ids  bead  had  been  rle/t 
to  the  teeth : for  as  shortly  ss  he  shrank,  yet  came  y*  blood 
about  his  cares.  Steoe.  Edvard  V.  Anno,  1483. 

So  men  (they  My)  by  Heil's  delusions  led. 

Have  U’en  a anentbus  to  their  bed ; 

Believe  il  fair,  and  themselrcs  happy  call, 

Till  the  ete/t  foot  discovers  all. 

r«>w<fy.  Fair. 

CU^*graping,  which  is  also  called  stock  or  sUt-grafting,  is 
proper  for  trees  or  slocks  of  a lesser  size,  from  an  inch  to  two 
lOchA  or  more  diameter.  Stilter.  Gardener's  Ihrtionory, 

Then  cease,  ye  sons  of  harmoor,  to  mourn; 

Since  Damon  nryrr  can  return. 

See.  see ! he  mounts,  and  rtemva  the  liquid  way  1 
Bright  choirs  of  angels,  on  the  wing. 

Fur  llie  new  guest's  afrival  slay, 

And  hymns  of  triumph  sing. 

Hnghes.  Ode,  On  tht  X>eaM  ^ a FWend,  • 
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Not  »Il  that  foroe  tbot  malcf*  tboc  proud, 

Rocuum  bullock  ne'er  iritlu3oi>d  i 
Hiou|rti  arm’d  vtUi  all  tlij*  ekmrrrs,  knirco, 

^ And  aact  made  lo  bew  down  lire*, 

Shall  sartf  or  Ikclp  thro  to  trade 
The  hand  of  Juatice,  or  this  blade. 

Butirr.  part  1.  can.  3. 

A rock  there  lies,  in  depth  of  ncaa  profmmd. 

About  iU  rkli  beds  of  pearl  abound, 

>^1ictT  aponful  nature,  enrerinf  her  retreat 
WUU  «rat4Tv,  holds  her  secret  seat 

la  wood*  of  coral. 

llmglUt.  T\t  Ce«r/  #/  AVp/imc. 
Thus  the  rich  vessel  moves  in  trim  array. 

Like  some  fair  viritin  on  her  brhlal  day  ; 

Thos  like  a swan,  she  </e«rV  the  wat'ry  plaaot 
*n>e  pride  and  wonder  of  tli'  ,fCftran  main. 

/aAraaer.  &jti/nrrrrd,  ran.  1. 

, Else  indeed 

Ye  much  would  pity  me  \ would  carae  the  fate 
That  coopt  me  here  loactive  in  your  (trove*, 

Robs  me  of  hope,  tells  me  this  tniity  Meet 
Most  never  rfrere  one  Kotnan  helm  aftalii. 

.V«soa.  eVroetam*. 
Here  Juliet  listen*  to  the  (rcutle  lark. 

There  is  harsh  rltoru*  bun|[Ty  buli-doir*  hark  ; 

C/reeer*  ami  scimitars  itivc  blow  for  blow. 

Anil  hemes  bleed  alaove.  and  tbeep  below  t 
WwH»n.  Bniogttf  en  the  Ohi  IKiacArs/rr  Blayhvuet  orrr  the 
Butehrr't  SheinlUt. 

Then  forests,  or  the  Mvafe  rock  may  please, 

Thst  hides  the  seamew  in  bis  hollow  cUjtt 
Above  the  reach  of  man, 

C<Jtrper.  The  Task^  book  L 

CLEAVELANDITE,  a name  recenlly  appropriated 
to  a species  of  Mineral,  of  which  different  specimens 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  differ  cascutially  from 
each  other,  and  had  been  described  under  different 
names. 

The  greater  number  of  specimens  which  were  re- 
garded by  the  .Abbd  Hatly  as  FtUpar,  belong  to  this 
species.  , 

CLECHE,  in  f/ern/dry,  a term  applied  to  any  Ordi- 
nary so  pierced  throughout  that  its  edges  only  remain. 

CLEF,  a character  in  Marie  which  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Staff,  to  determine  the  place  of  a 
certain  note  called  the  Clef  note,  from  which  all  the 
others  are  reckoned  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  this  re.4pect  a Clef  may  be  considered  as  a Key 
to  the  names  of  the  notes  j and,  as  the  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  French,  we  have  adopted  that 
orthography  which  is  most  agreeable  to  its  deriva- 
tion. Sir  John  Hawkins  always  writes  Cliff ; Dr. 
Buniey  sometimes  writes  the  word  one  vay,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  Formerly,  Clefs  were  nothing 
more  than  letters  placed  at  the  Staff;  and,  by  some 
persons,  our  present  Cliffs  arc  thought  to  be  only  cor- 
ruptions of  those  letters : it  is  dillicult,  however,  to 
im.-ipne,  that  the  following  characters  bear  any  re- 
aemblonce  to  the  letters  F,  C,  and  G,  fur  which  they 
st:u)d  in  our  Musical  system. 

Bau,  or  F Clef.  fcoor,  or  C Clef.  TrH>le,  or  G Gcf. 


transposition,  or  to  confine  the  notation  to  the  lines  CLEF, 
and  ipacM  of  the  Staff,  the  IVass  Clef  may  also  be  “ 
placed  on  the  third  line,  the  note  on  which  then  be- 
comes  K;  and  the  TenorClcf  may  be  placed  on  either  *, 

nf  the  llrst  four  lines,  on  each  oJ"  which  the  note  be- 
comes  C.  ISy  the  use  of  the  Bass  Clef  on  two  lines, 
the  C Clef  on  four,  and  the  G Clef  on  one,  we  may  be 
said  to  have  seven  different  Clefs,  which  answer  to  the 
seven  letters  employed  in  our  notation ; and  are,  there- 
fore, sufficient  for  every  purpose  to  which  nutation  is 
applied.  The  French  were  once  in  the  habit  of  placing 
the  G Clef  on  the  ilrst  line,  and  examples  may  be  found 
where  the  F Clef  is  placed  on  the  fifth  ; but.  as  these 
practices  pnxluced  confusion,  they  arc  totally  aban- 
doned. 

The  different  situations  of  the  several  Clefs  have 
been  considered  ns  presenting  much  difficulty;  and 
variiius  expedients  have  been  proposed  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it.  None  of  them,  however,  have  been  received 
with  any  degree  of  attention;  and  the  great  extent  of 
our  scale,  which  is  stili  raceiving  additions,  and  the 
propriety  of  representing  the  true  pitch  of  each  note 
in  that  scale,  make  it  improbable  that  the  present 
aystem  of  notation  will  ever  be  advantageously  super- 
seded. 

CLEMATIS,  In  Botany,  a genu.s  of  the  class  Po/y- 
andria,  order  Putysynia,  natural  order  Haaunruttictee. 

Generic  character:  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  four, 
seUbmi  five;  seeds  tailed. 

Tlierc  are  above  eighty  s]*ecies  of  this  genus  known ; 
they  are  climbing  shrubs,  uatires  of  both  tiemis- 


pberes.  C.  viialba,  the  Traveller's  joy,  is  a native  of 
Er^land. 

CLE'MEXCY,  1 Of  UMsettletl  Etymology.  C/e- 

Cf.a^MBNT,  >ntriir  r*t  9ui  ro/it  iNeyitem.  I>onatna. 

CtR'^MENTi.y,  ) Clement  a cUiritaie  PeroUus, 

Mariinius  thinks  from  JtrXy^a,  eX^'iaa,  iHcUnamenlum,  ut 
clement  tii,  qui  facile  ttXtWrai,  one  who  is  easily  l>cnt, 
moved,  inclined;  tc.  to  pity,  to  mercy.  It  is  etjutva- 
lent  lo  the  French 

**  Clement,  gentle,  mild,  gracious,  benign,  humane  ; 
meek,  nierci^,  easily  pardoning,  soon  furgiving." 
Cotgrave. 

But  raen  that  mlfhtye  lone,  of  kU  grrst  etrmeneie. 

Hath  giucu  me  grace  at  but  to  iudge,  tbc  tnitb  from  kerewe  ^ 

1 styt  tbca  aod  protease,  with  free  umI  faiikfiri  licart. 

That  womtts  vowes  are  nothing  els  but  saarv*  of  weret  smart. 

Oattoigur.  The  Becmatatkitt  ^ m Lmer. 

To  the  intentr  none  of  titcir  lottiog  fub)rcts  sWold  by  simpIicUta 
be  sedtK-cd  and  dereved.  throughe  ike  d>-rclyicbe  devices  of  the 
foresayed,  or  any  otiirr  like  traytors,  their  majvstin,  ckf  their 
greate  eUmemete  and  tender  zeale  lowardrs  tlieyr  sayde  sttbieeU, 
iiare  tbouglitc  good  to  warne  and  admonUli  them  of  tlie  premyres. 
Sttyyt.  Htvar^.  The  Ktag  ayaiattThamat  St0ff»r4,i(e.'So.lfi» 

In  her  left  hand  (wherein  skauld  i»e 
Kauglit  but  the  swurd^  sits  r/nnowy  . 

And  conquers  vice  with  parduo. 

thariet.  Hymn  xxUl.  af  her  Jmttier. 

The  king  haulng  compasdo  of  the  towor*  men,  deerring 
rather  to  haw  them  aaurti  then  destm^vd,  sent  tbmi  vroote  by 
an  brnalt,  that  yet  waa  time  of  mrrele  aod  detamcie,  if  they 
would  submit  ibeinsclues  to  hit  irrace. 

6'r«^r*js.  Hrary  V,  The  fifth  Jrfe, 

I know  you  are  more  rtememt  then  vildc  men. 

Who  of  tbrlr  bndtrn  drblor*  take  a third, 

A sizi,  a lentil,  Irtung  them  Uiriuc  agaloe 
On  their  abatement ; that’s  not  my  desire. 

SAahipemre.  Cymlrltae,  act  V.  *C.  d. 

O Mary  Mnrdalen,  licar  onr  prayers,  which  are  full  of  prsiscf , 
aod  nao*t  ckmemtiy  reconcile  this  company  unto  Cbrist : that  the 


The  notes  represented  by  the  above  Clefs  stand  in 
the  order  of  ascending  fifths.  For  the  purpose  of 
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Cl«&  foiintaSn  of  MprvBM  pirtjr,  «1m>  cImmmI  tbe«  from  thr  nu, 
MLNCV.  giriof  pordoo,  r>«]^  cJr&ttM  ub  »bo  art  kU  wrviuit»  aad  tbioc. 

— J.  Taylur  ,i  Dtuuaucr/ram  P»ptrf^  part  L mc.  S. 

CLEPE. 

t Jolioa  will*  l»oao«r  tam'd  Rome's  forri^  foes ; 

> ' Bwi  putrioto  fell,  ere  the  dictator  roee  . 

And  while  with  tUairHCf  Augustus  reige'd. 

The  fonaarch  was  ador'd  } the  ett;  chain'd. 

Priaa,  Caratem  Setmlare. 

No  pAtron  ! Intercessor  none ! now  put 
l\e  sweet,  the  demrmt,  mrdiatorud  boar! 

yawag.  Tkt  LompUtimi^  >>*/,  9. 

The  mriegated  rrrdurr  of  the  fields  sad  woods,  the  succeasioB 
of  frateful  odonrs,  the  mire  ofpimsure  pooring  oat  its  aotes  oa 
erery  side  with  the  gliuluess  sppareDtly  conreired  by  every 
aiuinal,  from  U>e  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  eUmencp  at  the 
weather,  throw  orer  the  whole  earth  an  air  of  gakly,sitfaUicaittly 
expressed  by  the  smile  of  oatare. 

Jokmum,  Tkt  fiamiUrf  No.  9. 

CLEODORA,  in  ZooM^y,  a genun  of  the  cln»«  iVo/- 
luscti,  order  Pifrapoth  of  Lamarck,  (teneric  charac- 
ter:  body  oUotig, gelatinous, contractile,  two-winged) 
the  head  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  ; (he  poaie* 
rior  covered  with  a shell  i head  rather  projecting, 
distinct,  rounded;  with  two  eyes,  and  a small  sub' 
roB(ratcd  mouth;  no  lentucula;  alee  (wo,  opposite, 
Tncmbninous,  trnns|>arcnt,  cordate,  inserted  at  the 
ha.se  of  the  neck  ; shell  straight,  carlUuginous.  trans' 
parent,  in  the  form  of  a reversed  pyramid,  or  lauceo' 
late  ; truncated  and  open  above. 

Type,  Clio  pprantulata,  Lin, 

These  animals  though  related  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  the  gnms  Clio,  yet  differ  from  them  in 
several  important  points,  being  included  within  ashell, 
which  the  others  do  not  possess,  nnd  being  devoid  of 
tenUculn ; (he  body.althuugbgcncraUymuchexserted, 
is  yet  so  contractile,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  entirely 
ecclosed  within  the  sbell.  Like  the  rest  of  the  FU- 
rvpnda.  they  float  at  random  in  the  sea. 

CLEOME,  in  tiotnny,  a genus  of  the  class  Tetrad^’ 
namia,  order  .S'di^aoMi,  natural  order  C\ipparidei.  Ge> 
Qcric  character : nectariferous  glands,  three,  one  at 
eoeh  sinus  of  the  calyx,  except  tbc  lowest;  corolla, 
petals,  all  ascending;  pod,  oaveeUed,  two-volved. 

WilUienow  describes  twenty-three  species,  natives 
of  Tropical  climates. 

CLEONLA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Didyna^ 
tnia,  o«ler  (iymjtotpermui.  Generic  character : flla- 
ments,  forked,  one  apex  bearing  an  anther;  stigma, 
four-cleft. 

One  species,  C.  L»si/aarm,  native  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

CLEONYMUS,  in  Zoo/uiry,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  onler  Hymenoptera,  family  t'yntptera.  ticnerie 
character  : antenmr  inserted  beyond  the  anterior  and 
iiiperinr  margin  of  the  head  ; maxillary  palpi  four- 
jointed  ; labial  three-jointed ; abdomen  depressed- 
triangular, — in  the  female  carinated  beneath;  peduncle 
very  short. 

Ty|w.  DiploUpis  (ifprtssft.  Fab. 

CLEPE,  1 A.  S.  clettpian,  clypian,  vocart,  invocare, 

Cli/pinc.  J damart  i to  call,  to  call  upon,  to  cry,  to 
cry  out. 

t?pftui  Jw  ftleya  of  saTtsbary  J»at  oyrr  wtinilrr  ys 
yat  Atodhyngel  y*  peUjmJ,  no  more  womler 

H.  (iimertier,  p.  7 

An*l  a*  ^ wyUcMfy.  wUsn  w«  maken  f«it«rs 

>Tc  sboUk  uat  €fypH  kayght4>ii  y-  to. 

P4m  Pioahman.  nH<m,  p.  207 


And  eke  ye  koowea  wrl,  how  that  a jay 
Caa  liffen  wane,  as  wrJ  aa  caa  Uw  pope. 

CAowwr.  The /Vefifar,  T.  C4S. 

If  she  be  fmahr,  aod  well  araid, 

Hr  Baitb  bir  baorr  is  dlsplaled 
To  ctepe  lit  gueiilcs  by  thr  wrie. 

Gawer.  Cam/.  Am.,  book  !v.  fol.  8fi. 
Tbrrrfore  I botu»daii  for  thr  Lord  bUrckc  ghon.tkat  gbe  walk# 
wortbUi  in  thr  la  which  gbr  ben  fUpUt  with  al  nii  \ rni  no 

and  mytdeneasr  (^th  paclroce  supporiuige  ecb  othir  in  cbarlte, 
bisi  to  Lrpe  unyte  of  spyryt  in  the  boond  of  petw. 

Wit  h/.  ch.  IT, 

Frone  the  water  of  Oerooodr  to  the  nc*  of  myddell  erth, 
and  to  the  mootaygnB  mllrd  Mualea  Pmftu  or  great  billyi  of 
Spayae,  ik  drpfd  tiairui  Nni(Hji»cn«iB,  and  oowe  a parte  iberrof 
is  called  Gotlua^  aad  sonM  Vaacoma,  wliicfae  is  to  loeaue  Gasroyoe. 

Fakpam,  cb.  UxriL 

So  let  Medra  acnisr 

the  kaight  that  wanoe  tbrfliie, 

\t1io  forc^  naught  al  all  in  fine 
lur  cUpingt  and  bir  crira. 

TarhtrviU,  Tkt  Lamar  oewelA, 

HiC  miaer  Ihrrw  birasrlfr  as  an  ofiall, 

Straight  at  kia  foot  la  base  bumitilre 

And  dtaptd  him  his  Urge,  to  hold  of  him  in  fee. 

Sprturr.  Fnrri*  Qmtfnr,  book  11.  can.  3.  St.  8. 
Wandring  la  woe,  and  to  the  beauens  ob  hie 
Ckaptng  fur  vrageovee  of  thia  irwarhrnr. 

A/irrMir  fw  Magulrattty  fol.  447. 
CLEPTES,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Uymenaptera,  fnmjly  Chryiididet.  Generic  cha- 
racter : antenns  liliforin,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
thorax;  mandible, short,  brood,  suhtriangular, toothed; 
Ijibium,  short,  rounded  at  the  apex ; abdomen,  ova), 
subpediculate,  depressed,  not  arched  below. 

Type,  C.  jeiwi-onmM,  L.atr. 

The  females  have  an  ovipositor,  which  is  tubular 
and  retractile.  The  colours  of  the  species  are  very 
brilliant. 

CLETIGY, 

Ci.a'aoTABi.B, 

CLK^aOlAL, 

Clk'boicai., 

CiB^acirT, 

CLg'acT-Lrxa, 

CLF'xcT-covaTocaxaaa, 

Clb'sot-poomki, 

Cta'acT-FBMia, 

CLS'aOT-KNAVa, 

Cle'sgy-mab, 

CLa'acY-rAXTV, 

CLB^KCY-rSlDB, 

CLe^aoY-asr.itrriB, 

CLK^aOV-aBSlUBNCI. 

X Peter,  ch.  ▼.  v.  3. 

I,at.  ctericuM  j P>.  dtrgy ; It.  cUro;  Sp.  deridn  ; from 
the  Or.  rXfpev,  n fragment,  from  aXmatm,  j'dtngfre.  A 
fragment  of  any  thing ; sc.  caat  into  the  um  or  vessel  j 
and  hence,  a lot. 

For  the  application  of  the  word,  sec  particularly  the 
examples  from  Hooker  nnd  Gibbon. 

Clergyable  is  quite  technical  in  Ua  application.  See 
lllackstone,  hook  Iv.  cb.  xxvUi.  and  the  following 
Articles. 

A if  be  had  bad  mea,  as  he  wetKl,  o4  rraonn, 
bci  Bold  liAf  waged  bem  of  auilk  a elrrgttaiM. 

R.  liraame,  p.  131. 

Cotuicieace  to  drrtgie.  aad  to  kyng  aaidr. 

Pi<T$  PloahmaM.  Vuian,  p.  8. 
Amofig  tbiac  children  wma  • wid^we's  bodc 
A Utci  ctrrgioN,  sevena  yvre  uf  age. 

CAtnuYf . Tha  Prian$H4  Tak,  T.  13433. 


Clergy  ; ao  called  from 
the  manner  in  which 
Matthias  “ became  num- 
bered with  the  eleven 
apostles."  Kdi  tiaftap 

KXTjpaf  avTvm  aai  bV««o* 

« iwi  Ma  rOiav,  And 
^tbei  ghauen  k»ffuto  hem, 
and  the  lotte  felde  on 
Mathi.  j4rt$,  ch.  i.  v.  *26. 

w raTaat'/Mevayrrt 
7VP  aX^pa-p,  jVrqne  at  do- 
mmanlea  in  c/rru.— Nei- 
tbir  aa  having  I..or(lschip 
in  tbc  derrie.  l^'iclif. 
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B«t,  4aa»e,  bare  aa  w«  riilra  bf  the  vmy, 

U»  nc«(leth  im>I  to  tpebca  but  of 
And  let  auctoritee*  io  Goddet  natre 
To  prechlng,  and  to  scole  eke  of  etrr(fie. 

Ckmmtr.  The  FrtrrM  Fni^gnf,  r.  C8i9. 
TliU  U tbe  ranM!  (be)ene  me  now  my  Lonk) 

Tbat  realmii  do  re  we,  from  hiftb  |>ro«penty. 

That  cUrgit  quayles,  and  Uath  »mal  rruerenre. 

GiuaMgmt.  The  Sittlt  Glm*. 
\Vhan  we  be  tWr  a«  we  »ba)a  eaefeise 
Our  rlviab  craft,  we  aemeti  wooder  wUe* 

Our  lernics  bra  no  dergml  and  queiot. 

CAaarvr.  The  Cktat»mcs  Femaiuwt  Tafr,  r.  l$fU0. 

Ac  ich  can  noabt  coDstrj>r  ranoa.  ne  clergymiUckt  redeo. 

Pun  Pttmhmeim.  IWaw,  p.  111. 

And  Saint  Panl  hlnnclfr  diuidinir  tbe  bodr  of  the  ehiirrb  of 
CbriaC  intn  twn  moietica,  namelh  the  urn.'  part  c5i«^ai,  which  U as 
moeb  as  to  ur.  the  order  of  the  laitic,  the  u|>pos'itc  part  where* 
uato  wc  in  like  aort  term  the  order  of  God‘s  eUtifUt  aixl  the 
spiritual  power  which  Ite  hath  iritten  thetn,  the  power  of  tlwir 
order,  so  farre  as  the  same  cow>i«U*tli  io  the  bare  exeevtson  of 
holy  thiofii,  called  properly  the  aifairm  of  God. 

Up»krr,  pA-tUntutuAl  Pnttif,  book  r.  sec.  77. 

CimaUntine  mlcht  hare  dooe  more  )ust)y  to  hare  ponkh'd 
those  elngirmi  faults  which  he  cmild  not  conceal,  than  to  leave 
them  unpunUb'd,  that  tlic}'  nii|rht  rcmalu  conceal’d. 
ytiUun.  vfMfaiedrrrrfvM  wpAo  tkt  HtttttmetTMU 

And  bow  our  IcMure  fitted  Luoe, 

And  let  it  &t  alic) 

To  such  as  Inst  for  loue : sir  c!arke> 

You  not  me. 

If  <imcr.  KutifUmiy  book  ri.  rH.  XXXt. 

0 happy  and  tbri«e  happy  renltne 
Of  ours,  and  other  lands, 

Whrare,  UMKhinx  dcathe  by  cU*git~dtmn% 

The  polltCH!  witlulaods. 

U.  th.  book  tz.  ch.  tL 

1 made  tnc  smtip,  and  with  a tax 
Dili  loirrmix  a U>ye, 

Ami  tould  buw  fine  and  falre  a life 
Our  rfcrg'M‘>/rjiww  enjoy. 

Id,  /k 

Uni  iaatly  both  were  taken : both 
Did  fault  in  one  small  ill, 

Yeat  rnpf'Uw  had  the  youth,  the  friar 
Lin’d  eUrgu^ktutned  still. 

Id,  n.  hotdt  ril.  ch.  XZXVil. 

An  eceleslasticall  pemona  nr  ctfrgy’mrm  may  fac  rmiaidercd  In  a 
three-fold  rrlHtloa  i first,  to  (tud . seeuodiy,  to  the  people  j 
thirdly,  one  to  anotbor. 

In  reapect  to  God,  all  arc  ministers,  of  what  deirree  soever 
they  be  ; bccaow  they  do  wluit  they  do  by  cx*m'niidi<»n  from  him, 
either  more  or  leas  Immediate  in  rr<p  ct  of  ibe  people  all  are 
blsbo|M,  that  ht.  insjiecturs  or  oi’craecrs, « bavinit  charge  to  look 
unto  them.  Rut  lastly,  compared  one  to  another,  be  whom  we 
neually  call  bisho|*  b only  overseer  of  the  rmt. 

Mtde.  Wvrka,  ihtrmmrtt,  h,  book  i. 

I hatie  liad  bartlv  koichls  for  warreo, 

Andhelptull  friends  io  peace. 

Vest  iielpleu  friends,  and  hartles  koieblt, 

Tina  eintrgu-prtde  tn  cease. 

M'araer.  j4tkt*n'»  Enghmd,  book  V.  ch-  xxir. 

But  give  roe  bare  to  say,  that,  while  ao  maor  orphana  and 
widows  of  e/rrgywew  nrt  destitute  even  of  food  a^  raiowot.  the 
of  the  sons  of  the  efrory  should  chiedv  he  toroed  on  these 
ohjecu.  and  the  greatest  shan  of  their  charity  should  flow  in  this 
«kaoneI.  MietUtrg,  d^oa,  b.rol.  ii. 

To  whom  was  added  Mr.  H'iiUatn  Mamliam,  a wnrthy  ycBtlc* 
man  and  a member  of  parluunent.  placed  ihete  hr  Cmmirel,  npno 
iafonnatioQ  that  be  luvd  direm  relationa  of  considerable  interest 
la  ibc  efer^-por/y.  Ltuitaw.  .VrmwiW,  eol.  11.  p.39. 

Tb  but  a kind  of  eltrgy-uw<tttm>Mm  in  me,  to  diwire  so  raanv; 
if  1 atand  gapbg  after  pluralities,  one  nf  'em  b In  danger  to  (>c 
made  a sinecure.  Drydtn.  The  Kind  AVeper,  act  i.  sc.  L 
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The  progreas  of  tlie  eocVswwtical  aothoriiy  irare  birth  to  the  CLEBOV* 
memorat  le  distinction  of  the  laity  ami  of  the  •-.Vrg^y,  wnicb  had  ^ — * 

been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  kumaial.  The  former  of  these 
appellations  romprvbendetl  the  body  of  tlie  Cbrbtian  people  ; the 
latter,  According  totbc  signification  of  lb«  word,  was  appropri- 
ated tn  tlie  cboaeo  portion,  that  had  been  set  apart  for  tbc  serrice 
of  religioo.  Gikknn,  Pnmmn  Kmgire,  ch.  XT. 

I had  BO  farther  Intercourse  willt  Mr.  Pitt  or  Lord  Greorille  on 
the  busincM  of  thecfergy-rrsfiiracF. 

/dmf'dttirt  the  Life  nf  Dithng  Jk'mt$nn. 

Clbroy.  CUnu  compirlicndz  all  persons  in  Holf 
Oriicrz  and  la  Ecclesiastical  ofTicoa ; Archbishops, 

Bishops,  Denus  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  RiinU 
Deans,  Parsons,  (who  are  either  Hectors  nr  Vicars,) 
and  ('urates ; to  which  muy  be  added,  l*ansh  Clerks, 
who  used  frequently  tn  be,  and  eveu  some  few  now 
are  In  Holy  Orders,  The  Clcr^fv  were  formerly  divi- 
ded into  Hc^utar  and  Secular.  Uc|j^lar  were  those 
that  lived  under  certain  rules,  belonein^  to  some  reli- 
l^ious  Order,  such  as  Abbots,  Priors,  Monks.  The 
Secular  were  those,  who,  un  the  contrary,  did  not  live 
under  such  rules,  as  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Parsons. 

The  privileges  which  the  Clergy  cnjoyetl  under  our 
ancient  Municipal  Laws,  were  numerous  ; but  being 
nnich  abu.ved  by  the  Popish  Clergy,  they  were  greatly 
curtailed  at  the  Reformation.  Those  wbteb  now  rc> 
main  are  j>ersoaal,  such  as  Clergymen  not  being  com- 
pelled to  serve  on  Juries,  or  to  appear  nt  the  ^Ihcrifs 
Tourns,  52  Henry  111.  ch.  x.,  or  consequently  at  the 
Court-Lcct,  or  view  of  Frankpledge.  2 Intt.  iv.  Cler- 
gymen are  exempt  also  from  temporal  oflices,  in  re- 
gard to  their  continual  attendance  on  their  sacred 
functions.  Finch,  Lam,  8B.  Whilst  attending  Divine 
Service  they  ore  iMrivileged  from  arrett  i&  Civil  suit, 

•tat.  bO  Edward  III.  ch.  v.  aod  1 Richaad  11.  ch.  xr. ; 

It  has  been  adjuged  that  this  extends  to  the  going,  to 
continuing  at,  and  returning  from  celebrating  Diviae  ' 

Service.  12  Co.  ItK).  The  Eccleeiastical  goods  of  a 
Clergyman  cannot  be  levied  by  the  Sheriff  i hut  on  bis 
making  bis  return  to  the  writ  of  fieri ^artas,  that  the 
parly  Is  a Clergyman  6e«^Vtd,  h.*i>ing  no  lay  fee,  then 
tbc  subsequent  process  roust  be  directed  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  who,  by  virtue  thereof,  sequesters  the 
same.  So  in  on  action  against  u {.lersun  in  Holy 
Orders,  w herein  a Capias  lies  to  take  his  person,  nn 
tbc  Sheriff's  making  the  sam'*  return,  further  process 
must  issne  to  tbc  llishop,  to  compel  him  to  appear  ; 
it  is  otherwise,  however,  unless  the  Clergyman  is 
iiCHe/irfd.  In  cases  of  Felony,  bcncBt  of  Clergy  is 
extended  to  them  without  being  branded,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  it  more  tluin  ouce.  Clergymen  Ltbuur 
also  under  certain  disabilities,  such  ns  not  being  capa- 
ble of  bitting  us  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
this,  however,  though  a reccivctl  opinion,  was  not 
re.stricted  by  Law  till  so  buc  as  the  -11  George  111.  cb. 

Ixiii.  vt  hich  w as  passed  in  consequence  of  John  Horne 
Tooke,  then  in  iVactvn's  Ortlers,  being  returned,  .md 
sitting  in  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum.  It  wa.s  then  en- 
acted, that  no  Priest,  nor  Deacon,  nor  Minister  of  (be 
Scotch  Church,  sh^dl  be  ca|Md>lc  of  serving  in  Parlia- 
ment; that  tiicir  election  shall  be  void,  and  themselves 
It.'ible  tn  a penalty  of  ^aOO.  a day,  in  the  eteutttf 
their  either  sitting  or  voting.  \'urious  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  al^  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIll.  beea 
passed  to  prevent  Clergymen  from  engaging  in  trade, 
holding  forms,  keeping  Lin  or  brew  houses,  all  of  w Inch 
arc  stated,  explained,  and  coasoliUuted  by  the  57 
Geoigc  III.  ch.  xeix. 
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CLERGY.  Clrrot,  Bevrfit  or,  an  ancient  privilege  of  the 
Church,  whereby  the  penons  of  Clergymen  were  ex- 
empted from  criminal  prt)ce«8  before  the  ScciiUr 
Judges  in  particular  cases ; and  consecrated  places  were 
exempted  from  criminal  arrests,  whence  proceeded 
Sanctuaries.  This  originally  sprang  from  the  regard 
which  Christian  Princes  ]>aid  to  the  Church  in  its  infant 
state  } but  05  the  Clergy  increased  in  power,  that  which 
was  grunted  ns  a favour  was  afterwards  clnimctl  as 
an  inherent  right,  jure  divitto ; and  the  Clergy  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  exemption  not  only  to  almost 
all  crimes,  but  also  to  Laymen.  In  England  this 
privilege,  though  allowed  in  some  capital  cases,  was 
not  universally  admitted.  l*he  method  of  granting  it 
was  settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  which  re- 
. quired  (hat  the  prisoner  should  be  first  arraigned,  and 
then  either  claim  his  Ikmefit  of  Clergy,  by  way  of 
declinatory  plea,  or  after  conviction  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment i this  latter  way  is  must  usually  practised.  This 
privilege  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  hml 
the  habitum  et  loniuram  clericalan.  2 Hal.  P.  C.  37?; 
but  in  time  every  one  w'os  accounted  a Clerk  who 
could  read ; so  that  after  the  dissemination  of  learning 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  found  that  as 
many  Laymen  as  Divines  were  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege, and  therefore  the  stat.  4 Henry  VII.  ch.  xiii.  distin- 
guishes between  t#ay  Scholars  and  Clerks  in  Holy  Or- 
ders, and  directs  that  the  former  should  not  claim  this 
privilege  more  than  once  ; and  in  order  to  their  being 
afterwords  known,  they  should  be  marked  with  a 
letter  according  to  their  offence  on  the  brawn  of  the 
left  thumb.  This  distinction  was  abolished  for  a time 
by  28  Henry  VIII.  ch.  i.  and  .32  Henry  VIII.  ch.  Ul., 
but  was  held  to  have  been  virtually  restored  by 
1 Edward  VI.  ch.  xii.  ; Hob.  294  •,  9 Hal.  P.  C.  375  j 
in  consequence  of  which  statute.  Peers  of  the  Realm, 
' Lords  of  Parliament,  having  place  and  voice  in  I*arlia- 
ment,  were  entitled  to  the  Benefit  of  their  Peerage, 
equivalent  to  that  of  Clergy,  for  the  first  offence, 
though  they  could  not  read,  and  for  all  offences  then 
Clergyable  to  Commoners  ; and  also  for  the  crimes 
of  house-breaking,  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing, 
and  robbing  churches.  After  this  burning,  the  Laity, 
and  before  it,  the  real  Clergy  were  dischai^ed  from  the 
sentence  of  the  law  in  the  King's  Court,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Ordinary  for  canonical  purgation.  This 
purgation  having  given  rise  to  various  abuses  and 
prostitution  of  oaths,  was  abolished  at  the  Refor- 
mation } and  accordingly  by  the  stat.  18  Elizabeth, 
ch.  vii.  it  was  enacted,  that  every  person  having  Be- 
nefit of  Clergy  should  not  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Ordinary,  but  after  burning  in  the  hand  should  be 
delivered  out  of  prison,  unless  the  Judge  thought  it 
expedient  to  detain  him  there  for  a limited  period. 
Further  alterations  were  made  in  the  law  respecting 
this  privilege  by  21  James  I.  ch.  vL,  which  enacted 
that  women  convicted  of  larcenies  under  the  value  of 
ten  shillings,  should  not  suffer  death  ; hut  as  in  a like 
case  a man  had  his  Clergy,  so  they  should  be  burned  in 
the  hand,  or  otherwise  punished  as  the  Judge  should 
think  fit.  This  was  again  altered  by  the  3 and  4 
William  and  Mary,  ch.  ix.  which  gave  the  Benefit  of 
Clergy  to  women  in  all  cases  where  men  were  entitled 
to  it.  By  the  10  and  1 1 William  III.  ch.  xxiii. 
burning  in  tl»c  left  check  near  the  nose  was  substi- 
tuted for  burning  in  the  hand.  By  the  5 Anne,  ch.  vL 
this  more  cruel  mode  of  punishment  was  repealed. 


and  burning  in  the  bund  was  again  introduced,  and  CLERGY- 
the  test  of  reading  as  a Clerk  was  also  abolished,  the  — 
BcncTil  of  Clergy  being  extended  to  such  cases  of  CLERII. 
felony  as  were  allowed  it,  without  the  party  being  re- 
quired  to  read.  The  4 George  I.  ch.  xi.  and  6'  George  I. 
ch.  xxtii.  allowed  the  Court  to  substitute  transpor- 
tation for  burni')g  in  the  hand,  which  has  been  the 
mode  of  punishment  subsequently  adopted  for  Clergy- 
able offences. 

It  will  be  rollecled  from  the  above  statement,  that 

he  parties  entitled  to  this  privilege  arc  Clerks  in  Holy 
Orders,  without  branding,  or  any  of  the  punishments 
subsequently  introduced  in  its  place;  Lords  of  Par- 
liament, Peers  and  Peeresses  for  the  first  offence  j 
Commoners  not  in  Orders,  whether  male  or  female, 
forClergy.able  felonies,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand, 
whipped,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported.  It  is  a 
privilege  |>eculiar  to  the  Clergy,  that  sentence  of  death 
cannot  be  passed  upon  them,  for  any  number  of  Cler- 
gyable offences  committed  by  them.  A Laymen,  how- 
ever, even  if  he  is  a Peer,  may  be  ousted  of  Clergy, 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  death,  upon  a 
second  conviction  of  a Clergyable  offence. 

Althoueh  by  Benefit  of  Clergy  a party  saves  his  life 
justly  for^ited,  still  the  consequences  are  such,  that 
they  affect  bis  present  interest  and  future  credit;  as 
having  been  once  a Felon,  though  cleared  from  that 
guilt  by  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  acts  os  a species  of 
statute-pardon,  still,  by  his  conviction,  kU  goods 
become  forfeited  to  the  King,  nor  shall  tbeybe  restored 
to  the  Offender.— That  after  conviction,  and  until 
he  receives  judgment  or  pardon  by  the  King,  be  is 
a Felon,  and  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  attaching  to 
a Felon.— l*bat  after  punishment  or  pardon,  be  is  dis- 
charged of  all  Felonies  before  comnuiVcd,  which  are 
Clergyable,  but  not  those  to  which  the  Benefit  does 
not  extend:  this  by  stat.  8 Elizabeth,  ch.  iv.  and 
18  Elizabeth,  ch.  vil. ; and  that  aRer  suffering  the 
punishment  adjudged,  or  being  pardoned,  he  is  re- 
stored to  all  capacities  and  credits  and  possession  of 
his  lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  Black. 

Comm.  vol.  iv.  p.  374. 

CLE'RICAL,  *1  From  the  Latin,  clericiu.  See 

Clx^sicx.  / Clskk  and  CLeaev. 

For  It  ippearctb  in  Prosper,  that  four  bUl»ops  were  excotnmu- 
nicsted,  snoo  393,  for  being  accusers  of  Prlaciliao  (tbe  brat 
heretic  wbo  was  confuted  by  steel,}  that  age  cooreivlnf  all  ten- 
dency to  cruelty  utterly  ioconalatcot  with  ckrietU  profcMioa. 

Fuller.  U'ortkifM.  London  Metftyre, 

I cannot  therefore  tubacribe  to  the  couaiel  of  Leonardos 
Lesaina  (abcUlo;  aone  ancient  casulft,  nnd  pretended  to  be 
countenanced  by  tome  fathers)  that  it  were  meet  for  rlerituU  and 
religious  persooa,  rather  to  auflVr  death,  than  to  kill  a inurderrr. 

Hall.  Cit*et  ef  Ciuiemee,  rol.  Ui.  fnl.  BOO. 

It  has  been  tbe  cnatotn  of  poor  persona  in  Ireland,  to  pick  up 
turh  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  as,  under  the  general  dia- 
courngemenU,  and  orcaMiial  panuita  of  nugiatney,  tliey  were 
able  to  acquire,  and  receiring  ordera  at  home,  were  sent  abroad  to 
obtain  a r/erfew/  ediiratioD. 

Aerie.  Om  the  Prmal  Latci  ofamel  7rwi  Caliotiet, 

It  may  be  added  with  great  truth,  that  what  (means  of  making  a 
provision  for  a family}  the  profession  furnishes,  the  Herit  who  is 
the  DHttt  intent  upon  its  proper  duties,  the  tno«t  addicted  to  a life 
of  study  and  devotion,  is  tbe  least  qualified  to  improre. 

HonUy,  Sermett,  35.  vol.  lU. 

CLERII,  in  Zoology,  a family  of  insects  of  the  order 
CoUoptera,  established  by  Latreille,  and  consisting  of 
the  genera  EnopUum,  TUius,  Thanasimut,  Opilo,  Cl^u, 

Aecro^io. 
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CLERK,  «.  T From  tbe  Latin,  cUricus.  See 

^ CL.Baa-LIK8.  Cleroy. 

Ci.i'ikKLy,  » Cotgravc  explains,  "C/er^,— 
Cle^xely,  adv.  I ^learning,  skill,  science,  clerkthip.*' 
CLK^XKsyip,  Heenuse  the  Clergy  were  distin" 

Ceexk-ale.  J guUhed  for  their  ^rning.  Block- 

stone  observes,  *'  tlut  the  Jud^s  were  usually  created 
out  of  the  sacred  order ; and  all  the  inferior  offices 
were  supplied  by  the  lower  Clergy,  which  has  occa- 
sioned their  successors  to  be  denominated  clerfu  to  this 
day.”  Comw.  i.  17. 


A clerk  >oni  eachantemeBt  hym  M pta  to  telle, 
yat  ye  acfaidiclc  first  fiuler  sad  xioder  quelle. 

H.  Gtomcester,  p.  10. 
Tills  clerk  was  ckped  hendr  NkboLss  | 

Of  derne  love  he  coude  sxul  of  solas ; 

Aim!  therto  he  was  sUe  and  ful  privc. 

And  like  a maiden  meke  for  to  se. 

Ckamctr.  Tke  AfiUeree  Tele,  r,  3199. 


O ffcolna  nine  omie-ei^Ar 

Cone  forth,  and  here  this  man's  ihUle. 

Gmcer.  Ou^.  Am.,  book  L foL  9. 

Tliei  line  longe,  and  well  the!  ferde, 

And  cierket,  that  this  rhaacc  herde, 

Tlkei  wiiten  it  in  euidence.  Id,  Ik.  foL  10. 

Aad  lot^  after  tbe  apoatles'  timea,  all  the  people  present  did 
answer  the  priest,  (be  speaking  La  a language  that  they  did  nn- 
denunde}  like  as  Ute  eUrk  or  boy  doth  now  naswer  (as  he  is 
taught)  in  a language  that  be  voderstaods  not. 

Acnwir.  Jieeardi.  Qttettione,  fiv.  »/  tk*  kfmm. 


But  the  most  port  of  true  gentlemen  (I  meanc  not  these  farm- 
ing gentlemen,  nor  clarki/tf  kidghta)  have,  little  or  nothing  in* 
creased  their  rents. 

Id.  IGmg  EdwmriFt  Hemmlme, 

T^iey  set  forwards  a certavne  doctoore  of  Uwe,  wbicbe  shonid 
goe  vnto  Jeeos  with  a clerkly  qurstloo,  that  cyther  be  myght 
reprone  byn  of  igaoranxsce,  or  els  be  hymselfe  bcare  awaye  the 
prayae  of  lenmyag.  Vdmll.  MtiUkeic,  cb.  xzii. 

H»e  coAclosion  is  n ctmrkly  gathering  of  the  matter  spoken 
before,  aad  a lapping  up  of  h altogether. 

TKe  Arte  cf  Rketeirl^ue,  p.  7. 

In  abMore  of  the  cUrk^reffitltr  and  other  oecesaAry  membera 
of  parliament,  to  appoint  sneb  as  you  shall  think  fit  to  supply 
^eir  placet.  Slmle  TVi'ef*.  i)f  Sir  Hekert  Sp9li$we«d, 

Some  etmfki  doc  doubt  in  their  denicefal  art. 

Whether  this  heAuenly  thing,  whereof  1 treat, 

To  weeten  mercy,  be  of  justice  part, 

Or  drmroe  forth  from  her  by  diiiioe  extreat. 

Spenter.  Fmerie  QHentr,  book  v.  can.  10.  sU  1. 

1 think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good  words. 

And,  like  uoletier’d  eUrk.  sllll  cry  Amen, 

To  every  byma  that  able  spirit  aJPorda, 

Id  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 

Slmkspemre.  Sm»et,  80. 

If  they  ask  me  why,  I shall  tell  the  commiMioncm  and  doctors 
that  the  occasions  that  drew  a»«  thitber,  were  far  more  commen- 
dable, and  iny  actings  thfre  more  rierk-likt  than  theirs  hare  been 
at  serersl  inns,  at  several  places  and  times. 

SuitTriaie.  Praetedimgt  rnymiui  teamdmleme,  kfc.  Mmitter$,lfiid. 


Nor  have  my  lltle-kaf  on  posts  or  walls. 

Or  in  cleft  sticks,  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  elerk-fike  serving-man. 

Who  scarce  can  spell  th'  bard  nafoes. 

HenJpMetit.  Kpifram,\^.  Te  iny  Baakeelter, 


When  thns  onto  hla  will  he  fitly  them  had  won. 

At  her  expected  hour  the  queen  brought  forth  a son. 

And  to  this  great  design,  all  happ'ning  u hr  wonld, 
lie  (bis  inirnded  course  that  elfrkly  uauage  could) 

Thus  quaintly  trains  us  oo. 

Z>rey/en.  Potyalkimt,  tong  19. 


TOL.  XIZ. 


On  the  day  of  prorogation  the  hill  ought  to  bare  been  offered  CLERK, 
to  the  king;  but  tbe  clerk  td  the  cruwa,  by  the  king's  narticoUr  _ 
order  withdrew  the  bill : which  was  a high  offence  in  tw  clerk  of  CLERUS. 
the  crown.  - Strype.  Memoirs.  Charles  II.  Ammo  I6$l.  t__  ^ 

Wlucb  Tbomas  {Talbot]  being  promoted  to  the  cUrkskip  of  tbe 
records  In  the  Tower  of  London,  did  at  length,  by  tbe  help  of  a 
good  memorv,  become  a most  exceUent  genealogist,  and  a nun  of 
singular  skill  in  our  astiquitlcs. 

U'ood.  Alkenm  Oxen.,  voL  L fol.  108. 

Cterk-ale  occurs  In  Aubrey's  manuscript  History  of  Wilisfaira 
**  In  tbe  Easter  Iwlidays  was  tJ»e  clerkes~ole,  lor  his  private  benefit 
and  tbe  solace  of  the  DeighbourlMMMl.”  MSS.  Mes.  Askm.  OroM. 

ff'artOM,  Hultay  of  English  Poetry,  roL  iU.  p.  129. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a ruccewlon  of  ereota  by  action 
and  dialogue,  was  a common  eatrrtaiameat  among  our  rude  aa- 
eestom  upon  great  festivities.  Ihe  parish  rlerks  ODce  performed 
at  Clerkenweli  a play,  which  lasted  three  days,  containiog  The 
History  of  the  World. 

JoKsseon.  GtnertU  06$.  om  Shtktpettre’s  Plays.  King  flemry  Till. 

CLERKE'S  ISLANDS,  two  Islands  situated  in  tbe 
oorthern  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Cxptsin  Cook  in  his  last  vot-age,  and  named  after  Cap- 
tain Clerke,  who  commanded  the  Discovery,  and  who 
after  Captain  Cook's  death  succeeded  to  tbe  supreme 
command.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  sixty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  from  its  consisting  of  a number 
of  elevated  mountains  connected  toother  by  low 
grounds,  it  appears  at  a distance  lik^e  a group  of 
distinct  islands.  The  other  Island  is  situated  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  tbe  former,  and  is  distinguished  by  three 
Tcry  elevated  rocks.  The  situation  of  these  Islands  is 
SQch  as  to  be  completely  out  of  the  common  track  of 
vessels,  and  they  ore,  therefore,  but  seldom  visited. 

Though  they  lie  near  tbe  entrance  of  Behring's  Strait, 

-they  are  peopled  by  a few  rude  inhabitants,  who  enjoy 
a more  mild  and  equable  climate  than  is  experienced 
on  either  the  eastern  or  western  continents,  in  the 
same  latitude. 

CLEUODENDRUM,  in  Bo/oJiy,  a genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  jingiospermia,  natural  order  KitUes. 

Generic  character  : calyx  five-cleft,  bell*shaped;  tube 
of  tbe  corolla  filiform ; border  five-parted,  e<iual ) 
stamens  very  long,  standing  out  between  the  segments 
of  the  corolla ; seed-vessel  a drupe,  four-seeded  } nut 
onc-cellcd. 

Twenty-four  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  Willdenow  describes  eight. 

CLERUS,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
CeUoplera,  family Cfeni.  Generic  character:  maxill.ary 
palpi  terminated  by  an  obconic  articulation  j the  last 
of  the  labial  hatchet-shaped;  the  three  last  joints  of 
the  antennae  forming  an  obtriangulor  club. 

Type,  Trichodcs  ^rearius,  Fabr. 

The  insects  forming  this  genus  were  arranged  by 
Linnaeus  with  tbe  Jllelabi,  from  which  they  were  first 
separated  by  Geoffroy.  Lamarck  has  united  with  them 
the  genus  Necrobia,  from  which,  however,  they  differ 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  separation  which  Latreille 
has  adopt^. 

In  the  perfect  state  these  insects  live  on  flowers, 
from  which  they  extract  tbe  sweet  secretion  of  the 
nectaries  by  means  of  their  long  tufted  maxilts.  In 
tbe  larva  state  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  wholly 
carnivorous.  l*hty  infest  the  nests  of  the  Mason-bee, 
{MagathiU,)  the  comb  of  the  Hive-bee,  and  even  tbe 
celb  of  the  Common  Wasp,  destroying  their  young 
progeny  in  considerable  uumbers. 

Tbe  female  of  Clerus  apitforui,  (.ditelabus  apiariut, 

Lin.)  wotches  for  the  absence  of  the  Mnson-bce  front 
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the  cell  which  it  has  formed  for  the  nurture  of  its 
young:,  nod  deposit*  in  it  her  own  ecgii.  When  the 
iurva  comes  forth,  it  attjicks  thnt  of  the  Mason-bee 
already  inhabiting  the  cell,  and  lives  upon  it  until  it  ii 
whollv  destroyed.  It  then  makes  its  way  into  another 
cell,  destretying  the  Uirt'a  it  linds  there,  and  so  on 
until  it  is  ready  to  undergo  its  mctomorpliusis.  In  the 
last  cell  it  forms  a cocoon,  and  at  length  assumes  its 
prrfert  >talc,  alioul  a year  after  the  egg  was  deposited. 
The  larva  is  of  a beautiful  red  colour,  with  six  acaly 
feet,  and  two  little  hooks  at  the  tail. 

The  perfe<-l  insects  of  this  genus  are  generally  bril- 
liantly coloured,  luiving  often  the  velvety  appcartiocc  of 
the  />rrnu'i/<«  and  many  other  When  token, 

or  alarmetl.  they  feign  themselves  dead,  bt'nding  (he 
heafi  under  the  thorax,  contracting  the  feet,  and  re- 
maining qiitic  motionless,  'fhey  are  j>rind|»aUy  inha- 
biumts  of  wnnn  climates. 

J,Atreiile,  Wi*/.  NcU.  tom.  ix.  p.  150. 

CLEKl’ilHA,  in  IIoiaHif,  agenos  of  the  class  /)ccan- 
driu,  order  natural  onler  Eridf.  Ctenerie 

character ; calyx  five-parted  j con>lla  (»eUU  five  | 
stiirma  Ihrce-defl}  capsule  three-celled,  three-valvcd. 

FiMir  species,  natives  of  North  America  aixl  the  West 
Indies. 

<'LE'VER,«rf/.A  Of  unknown  origin.  Skinner 

(-LaVKaLV,  >conjectures  from  tim  Trench,  iegcr, 

(’i.R^Kas’ius.  ) Lat.  feriicr. 

One  who  makes  an  mlroit,  ready  use  of  the  meant 
in  his  power,  who  handles  his  tools  with  skill,  dex- 
terity, uml  des(»atvb,  U rolled  n dever  tiiun  — The  word 
is  not  applied  to  the  higher  cmler  of  ability. 

C7<-rrrne<i  is  nut  tincmniimn  in  speech,  but  no  in- 
ttoiicc  Iboi  occurred  iu  writing. 

Aa  r/rrrrTmn  Oindi.  whilr  (lie  ndibW  wms  bawling, 

Rnrie  atnirly  lliroii|rli  Ilnlbonrn  tu  die  IQ  hla  cmllitiK, 

i(c‘  «lrap'(  M ibc  Geur)tv  taf  <t  liottk  of  sack, 

Aud  prumU'd  to  pay  fur  It  when  he  rame  back. 

Stri/i.  Clrrrr  Tow*  Ctin<h. 

Tie  ftW  Duke  nf  Monmonth]  the  banemao  hnt  half  the 
reward  lie  intended  ; and  aaid,  if  lie  rat  nlT  bis  lieiul  r/nvr/y,  niwl 
•ot  an  bntrUcrly  aa  he  did  l^wd  Ruaiet'a,  hia  tuaii  abunid  |(ire  him 
the  rest.  iiurmett.  fkt»  Ttmm.  Jamn  It.  .inmo 

So  I bon^ht  it,  and  {lald  for't,  and  boldly  I say, 

*Twas  the  t>n»t  purchaae  oiade  at  Cadiijpui's  dial  day  t 
The  wnrk^  tlie  man  wrote  are  the  finest  la  nature, 

Aod  A Hin^t  e/raer  piece  h hi«  peuuiiie  jiortrAitiire. 

AyrwM.  Oh  Suylng  th<  Pittmft  of  Fathtr  .Va/^traacAc. 
Rut  im  matter,  1*11  trarrnnt  ire’ll  make  np  the  party, 

With  two  full  A3  rfeerr,  and  ten  times  as  hearty. 

iioUltmitk.  7*Ae  UnnneK  of  FVicum. 
Yet  stranpe'®  '^1  • 1^1'  wond’nms  student  lay 
SiMirinx  in  bed  fur  all  the  liie-kHw  day  ; 

NiRhl  waa  Ilia  Uaie  for  latioar— >ia  a word, 

Nei'cr  waa  man  w>  e/rfer/y  ahwird. 

A^marf.  Thr  //eratien  fewofu  mf  FrirnAituf. 

CLEVES,  a Grand  Duchy  of  (iermany,  in  the  former 
Circle  (»f  Westpludia.  and  now  itieludcd  iu  the  Domi- 
nions of  Frussia.  It  lies  on  (he  Imrdcrs  of  Holland, 
luid  forms  a part  of  the  («rand  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Cleves  is  intersected  by  the  Khiiic,  and  joins 
Jnlters  and  llcrg.  It  spreads  over  u surfiicc  of  5bO 
square  miles,  contains  a population  of  about  1^.5,OuO 
iodividuaU,  am]  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than 
jE'itJO.i  »no.  'I’hc  stirfiice  of  the  country  is  unc(|ual,  tuid  the 
soil  various.  The  upland  tracts  arc  generally  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  low  grounds,  es|>c- 
daily  those  nn  the  left  bank  of  the  Uliinc,  arc  fertile 
nod  generally  well  cultivated,  produdng  good  crops 


of  rnm,  as  well  as  aflbrding  excellent  meadow*  and  CLE\XS. 
pasutmge.  llte  chief  vegetable  produce  includes 
corn,  fruit,  flax,  tobacco,  and  pulse.  Cleves  is  watered 
by  several  rivers  besides  the  Ithine,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Mocse,  the  Uoer,  the  Lippe,  and  VsscL  By 
comparing  the  extent  of  this  Duchy  with  the  niinihcr 
of  inbabitiuifs,  wc  perceive  that  it  is  a populous, 
and,  tliereforc,  an  industrious  coimtiy'.  Besides  the 
agricultural  labours,  which  occupy  a considerable 
portion  of  the  }>eople,  there  are  manufactures  both  of  Mw»q^- 

llnen  and  woollen,  including  the  dressing  and  spinning 
e A • - r * j*  commerce, 

of  flax,  which  is  extensively  earned  on  in  some  dis- 
tricts. l*hc  situation  of  the  country  on  both  banks  of 
the  Hhiue  is  also  highly  favourable  to  its  commerce, 
which  Is  more  extensive  than  Inmost  other  districts  of 
Geniiany  of  the  some  magnitude.  Liberty  of  conscience  RcUgloa. 
in  religious  wurahip  Is  here  tolerated  \ but  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  U Homan  Catholic  : and  before 
the  French  Revolution,  Cloves  contained  numerous  Mo- 
nasteries, many  of  which  have  since  been  suppressed, 
and  their  revenues  applied  to  (»tbcr  purposes. 

The  Capitol  of  this  Stale  Is  Ci.kvks,  which  is  one  of  Chief 
the  neatest  towns  in  that  port  of  the  continent.  It  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  the  ^ 

Rhine,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  extends  partly 
into  the  vale  at  iu  foot.  It  Is  encompassed  with  walls, 
hnt  not  strongly  fortified  ; and  its  resemblance  to  sev^ 
ral  of  the  towns  in  Holland  has  been  remarked.  The 
ancient  Castle  of  Schwonenhurg  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  affords  a dcligbtml  prospect,  including  a 
^iew  of  the  Rhine  and  twenty-four  towns.  Nor  is  the 
cHy  of  Cleves  more  noted  for  its  neatness  than  for  its 
antiquity,  as  it  was  s town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  has  subsisted  ever  since,  though  U never  attained 
A great  magnitude,  and  does  not  at  prc.sent  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  .MXX)  individuals.  Another 
old  town  of  this  Grand  Duchy  is  WgsKL,  situated  WeseL 
twenty-five  miles  nearly  (mutli-cast  of  Cleves,  at  the 
confluence  of  ihe  Lip|ie  with  the  Rhine.  ThU  place 
funueriy  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  but  was 
greatly  reductol  during  the  XVHltli  century,  during 
tlie  hitter  hitlf  of  which  It  did  nut  conuin  5(XX)  inha- 
bitants. It  has,  however,  since  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  iu  calaniitk**,  and  now  contains  al>out  8000 
people.  It  li;ut  a good  Citadel,  and  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, but  is  most  nottal  for  its  manufacture  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors.  Latitude  51°  longitude  (f  37'  cast. 

Kmmckicu  Is  also  nn  old  town  of  this  Duchy,  sur- Emmerich, 
rounded  with  walls,  end  fonnerly  included  in  (he  Han- 
seatic I.i€ague.  It  stands  alanit  «x  miles  east  of  Cleves, 
and  contains  nearly  40I.H)  inhabitants.  Cleves,  B'esel, 
and  Emmerich  are  alsu  the  names  of  the  three  Circles 
into  which  the  Duchy  is  divided.  Dcianuno  is  like-  DaUburg. 
wise  a town  of  ancient  note  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleves. 

It  .stands  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  thirty 
miles  south-east  of  Cleves,  and  was  called  Teutoher- 
f(Mm  by  the  Homans.  It  was  fonnerly  Imperial  and 
Hanseatic,  and  still  contains  a |iopulation  exceeding 
4(XX1.  It  has  several  Churches  and  Convents.  A 
Catholic  University  wa*  founded  (here  in  1655,  but 
was  removed  to  Dusscldorf,  about  fourteen  miles 
dUt.'int,  in  1H06.  Rees  and  Xnntcn  are  also  two  other 
small  town*  in  this  State,  but  they  do  not  present  any 
thing  remarkable. 

CLEW,  p.  1 Dutch,  fcloutoen,  w jflohi  formam  Jila 

Clbw,  n.  J conpo/eere  j to  roll  up  (ic.)  threntl  into  a 
globular  form.  Kilian.  A.  S.  chryice,  c/«re.  **  SpKitra, 
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any  thin^  that  ii  round,  a sphcnr.  It.  flomtu ; a clew 
CLICK.  bottom  of  thread,  a boll,  pellet,  or  other  like  round 
^ Ihiog^.**  Somner.  It  is  also  written  clae. 

.Ki  the  clae  untroven  will  serve  for  a guide,  Beau- 
motu  and  Fletcher  have  formed  the  verb,  to  clae;  to 
guide,  to  direct. 

But  y*  cofDon  fame  trllytli  jr*  lastly  tlie  quco«  irauDr  to  brr 
(Rovhid'XmIj  by  a W«ir«  of  (Itredr,  or  >ylkr,  ao<t  «klt«  with  her 
1b  iudi«  luaoer,  that  site  lyued  uot  Iod^  afirr. 

t'aiyaM,  voL  L ch.  ccxxirui. 

WliHt  n fowlc  thin^  I*  it,  to  ace  a woman  instead  of  bir  wool- 
baakeC,  to  handle  ibe  table  bourd,  & fur  her  sptodle,  llie  dire,  for 
bir  rfrire  or  prayer  buoke,  to  turne  tbe  cants. 

f’(rr«.  /n*trmcti9H  «/ a ChrMUim  M^fuMra,  book  1.  ck.  viU. 

If  I were  bashful,  old,  or  dull,  and  sleepy 
In  lore's  alLartnc*,  a womaa  might  awake  roe, 

Direct,  and  ciem  me  out  the  way  to  bappinesa. 
iirmumvnt  mst^i  I’^kfcker.  iT'oMaN  PUa*td,  act  U>  SC. 4. 

Now  therefore  to  wind  up  tlus  c/nr  of  our  discourse.  If  wb 
be  biuulile  aud  racek-miodod.  If  obedient  to  our  spiritual  truidc*, 
if  cluuitable  to  our  brethereo,  If  nut  loo  peremptory  io  our 
opiaiuns,  we  bare  atUiiied  to  a lueet  temper  for  Jte  enterlaui* 
toent  of  i'eaoe.  //«//.  Tke  Intact  .l/ai«r,  sec.  13. 

It  suffices  to  bare  shown,  that  saperfirlal  and  slight  disroTerie* 
and  ubservations  that  cofltain  nothiiiir  of  momeut  In  tbenuclres, 
nor  serve  as  cimu  to  lend  us  Into  farther  knowledge,  should  not 
be  ihougbi  worth  our  searching  after. 

Zi»ck«.  Of  the  I’Mderttamiimg,  see.  41. 

TUs  flocasiotsrd  oi  to  cUw  up  our  Bails,  and  prcaeiitlv  after 
iht  water>spouts  were  mba.  CW.  Voyage,  book  L.  cli.  eL 

The  most  skilful  master  can  do  little  more  than  pat  the  end 
of  the  c/«r  into  the  bands  of  his  scholar,  by  which  h«  inusi  con> 
duct  lutaself.  Sir  ^MAwa  /ieynotds,  JJitaHtrtef  12. 

How  Block  more  sroetfay  rmrr  is  their  fate, 
tVhn  search  for  truth  in  a superior  state  ? 

Nut  irroping  *ley  by  step,  as  we  punue. 

And  following  reason's  much  cnlanKled  c/we. 

But  with  one  great  and  iaatanlaoeuus  view. 

Jemytu,  On  the  JmuMorlalify  tf  the  d««/,  book  k 

Ctuf^gamete  are  employed  for  the  same  purpoaea  on  the  maia 
sail  and  fore  sail  is  the  are  upon  all  other  ai|UKre  sails. 

Fmicatker,  The  Shipwreck,  can.  2.  o.  7. 

Ctew-Uaee  arc  fastened  to  iIm?  lower  comers  of  tl»e  square  sails, 
for  the  more  easy  farting  of  them.  Id,  Ih.  u.  5, 

CLIB.^DIUM,  in  Botany^  a genuB  of  (he  class  A/<h 
noetic,  order  Pentandria,  natural  order  CbrymAi/er<f. 
Gtfncric  character : male  flower,  common  calyx,  im- 
bricated j florets  of  the  disk  five-cleft  j florets  of  the 
radius  three  or  four:  female  flower,  Med-vesscl,  an 
umbilicated  drupe. 

One  8|>ccies,  C.  Surinamentt,  native  of  Surinam. 
Persoon. 

CLICK,  I CUcife,  Mr.  Grose  sajrs,  in  Cumbcrliuid 

Ctt'cKisT.  / and  Korthuraherland,  is,  to  catch  or 
snatch  aw^ay.  Lyc,  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  ge-laccan, 
pTfhtndere,  (whence  to  latch.)  But  click  nml  cticket 
ap)^ur  to  have  been  merely  applied  to  any  Listening, 
which  was  accompaaied  by  a clickingj  snofiping  noise. 
Sec  to  CuicK. 

Hue  hvy  a krye  and  a eMrtt.  tbanh  kyotfe  stepe 

And  may  ledc  yo  wham  hue  lovrF  as  burr  luf  lykey. 

Pter$  I'touhinaH.  ftswa,  p.  124. 

This  frcslie  May,  of  which  I spake  of  yore. 

In  warm  wex  hath  cnpnrutrd  the  r/iirc, 
rhat  January  Imre  of  the  sinal  wiket. 

By  which  into  bia  gartiin  ult  he  went. 

CAuarcr.  The  Atarchaniet  TtUe^  V,  9991* 


So  worth  yow  dryreo  oat  as  dcBh.  Meul.* ) aod  >c  don  cloBndL 
ikeyed  and  pt/y4«f»rf.  /'iers /'/oaAuuu.  I'wim,  p.  123, 
Thy  tbeufhts  are  ours,  in  all,  and  we  but  prov'd 
Their  royce,  in  our  designs,  which  by  asscating 
Hath  more  ronfinu'd  Us,  than  if  benrtniag  Juv« 

Had,  from  bis  hundred  statun,  hid  ua  strike, 

And  Bt  tbe  strobe  eiiekt  all  his  marble  thumbs. 

Bch  Jewtan,  ,fr;«»Kr,  Bel  U. 
" Cannot  you  cHtkr.i 

Without  a fee,  or  when  tbe  bm  a suit 
For  you  to  grant  f 

.VoMiMger.  The  Pitture,  act  UL  sc,  4. 


Tlie  solemn  death-watch  eiLk'd  the  hour  she  dy'd. 

And  shrilling  crickets  Lu  the  chiuuicy  rry’d. 

Cay,  Paetorai,  3. 

CLKENT,  n.  T Fr.  clienif  It.  und  Sp.  efirnfoy 
Cli  xntal,  1 Lat.  clicAt;  from  aXciat,  ctlebrOf 
Cl/xntcd,  >hwioTo,  because  ncUeni  ia  uac  who 
Clibnts'le,  r,  1 komurs  unoLher  as  his  patron. 
Cli^bn-tsuip.  J Marliiiius.  (Qut  cum  C(de6a/.)  **Fr. 
client:  a client  or  suitor;  a noblemau's  retainer  or 
follower,  the  scope  of  whose  Attendance  or  duty  is  to 
be  protected.’*  It  is  now  used  os  a correlative  to 
counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocate;  vix.  as  the  suitor, 
who  employs  tbe  counsellor,  lawyer,  or  advocate. 

How  yat  ctyentee  a corde.  Mrde  a countcy  lytel. 

Pitre  l*ioahm*mM,  J’umi,  p.  63. 
For  whonn  that  lour  bath  radrr  cure. 

As  he  a blyodu  iiym  aelfe,  right  so 
He  inakrth  his  tUemt  blyodc  also. 

Center.  Caaf.  Am.,  Ixtok  111.  foL  49. 
Furthermore,  he  made  a diff'rmico  bclwevu  the  ebiefrr  citizent. 
and  the  liascr  propV,  by  calUjig  the  better  sort  Pitlr„»i,  as 
much  la  say,  as  defenders  f and  the  meanest  sort  LUtnirt,  as 

JOB  wonid  say,  followen.  or  man  proiacted.  Tbe  patrena  did 
elp  tbe  ctuHt*  to  tbeir  rigliL 

Sir  Thamat  .VerrA.  PUtarch,  fol.  21. 
The  orinra  being  at  UntxWs,  buinhly  besought  bya  msjeatie  to 
pitie  the  miserie  uf  lip  poorc  subjects  s who  by  bis  sule  gat  of 
the  emp erour,  for  his  < Uaaiet,  wordes  without  hope. 

P.  .dtrhaat.  »'vrhe,  p.  2|. 

But  to  speak  ingenamtsly,  thoM  of  tbe  Ron  an  Aientrie  are  not 
more  careful  and  punctual  ia  scaning,  aod  observing  the  rulea 
and  practice  of  their  espousals,  thaa  ours  bera  are  incurioua  of 
both.  Itmli.  Came  •/  f'easnence,  dec.  Ir.  caae  6. 

Thia  dn«  occasion  of  disctmragrmrnt,  CIm  wont  conditioned  and 
least  e/warrifiwtiroguers.ilu  pi,  under  tbettwretbrnit  ofreveaga. 
conrert  to  a more  pleatiful  prusccuiicm  of  actions. 

Cornr.  Survey  af  CuntwaU. 


Nerrr  did  auy  elitat,  with  so  much  scruple  and  solicilousoeM, 
enquire  of  h'u  coimiel  about  tbe  strength  or  Beakorsa  of  his  title 
when  he  was  to  go  tn  law  for  all  his  estate,  aud  to  iht  bis  own  for- 
tune ranrassed  at  the  bar  : os  a man  in  this  eon  Jition  will  dUpiita 
kia  title  to  beisrra,  and  argue  his  sereral  doubu  and  iniagirinn 
with  bis  spiritual  guide  or  confessor. 

dwe^A.  Amnea,  3.  rol.  rlL 


You  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman  hbtory,  and  know  with- 
out any  information,  that  patronage  and  r4rn/«Aip  always  de- 
Kcndnl  from  the  fathers  to  the  sons;  and  lUat  llw  same  plebekni 
buuars  lud  recourse  to  tlie  same  jiatricianlinr,  u blrb  bad  fonucriy 

Ctected  tlwiii,  aod  followed  their  prinetples  and  foKiiiies  to  the 
; so  that  1 am  y*»nr  lordship’s  by  ilescent,  and  part  of  vour 
ioberitaoce.  Ikrydea.  Ihedtcattam  »/  the  PaettaU  af  Virgii, 

O that  the  roicr  of  clamour  and  debate, 

That  plrmls  f>w  peace  till  it  dis(itrhs  tbe  state. 

Were  hndi'd  in  favour  of  thy  gen'rons  plea. 

The  pour  thy  rhea//,  aod  bear  Vs  smile  thy  fee ! 

Ovwptr.  Charity. 

In  the  time  uf  iHe  commonwealth,  those  who  lived  in  a de- 
fwiulcnt  and  ciirmtmt  relation  on  lire  great  men,  used  frvqornlly  to 
alicw  marks  of  ncknowU-dgnicBt  by  considerable  bequests  at 
tbeir  deaths. 

Pmrhr.  Ahridgrmemt  afF.nghtk  IfUtary,  .4.  D.  51. 

S a If 
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The  bond  between  the  Clirnt  nnd  the  Patron,  ac- 
cording to  the  in«tilution  of  Romulus,  wus  peculiarly 
sacred.  Each  Plebeian  became  the  Client  of  some 
patrician  Patron,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  offer  the 
deepest  respect  j to  afford  his  suffrage  in  elections  j to 
ransom  him  if  prisoner;  to  assist  him  in  portioning 
his  daughters,  discharging  fines,  and  defraying  official 
expenses  j and  to  serve  him  with  hU  fortune,  and  even 
with  his  life,  in  all  cases  of  need.  The  Patron,  in 
return,  owed  advice  and  defence  to  hb  Client,  in  all 
Blatters  affecting  his  public  or  private  interest,  and 
was,  on  every  occasion,  considered  to  stand  i»  loco 
parentii.  (Dion.  HaL  H.  16.)  Neither  parly  might 
accuse  or  bear  testimony  agunst  the  other  : atitCTSus 
cognate*  pro  CUente  tegtatur  t tetiimonium  a<h<rtum  Cli- 
ents nfmodicU.  Fatrem  primum,  postea  Fatronttm  pror- 
vnifPR  aniwen  habere.  M.  Calo,  in  Aul.  (iell.  v.  13. 
By  the  Le.r  de  Froditoribui,  which  Romulus  sanctioned, 
whoever  violated  this  enactment  might  be  slain  with 
impunity.  The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  addi- 
tional strength  to  this  connection,  Patronta  st  CUenti 
/raadm/cixii,  gactr  etU>;  and  hence  the  /rang  innexa  Oi- 
eHtiii  included  by  the  ^at  Roman  Poet,  (.db,'a.vi.  609,) 
among  the  crimes  which  consign  the  guilty  offender 
to  the  fiery  depths  of  Tartarus.  The  relation  was 
hereditary,  and  the  Patricians  considered  it  a point  of 
honour  to  count  numerous  Clients,  who  might  swell 
their  train  on  public  occasions. 

Nor  was  Clientage  confined  to  individuals : Livy 
(ix.  36)  mentions,  that  on  a complaint  from  the 
citiiens  of  Antiuro,  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  existing 
I^ws  and  Magistrates,  Pstrons  were  granted  to  them 
by  the  Senate.  The  Sicilians  thus  placed  themselves 
under  tlie  Patronage  of  MarccUus,  (Cic.  w fVr.  iii. 
19.)  Capua  became  a Client  to  Cicero,  <Kam.  xvi. 
11 1 Pig.  11;)  and  numerous  other  similar  instances 
might  be  cited  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  condition  of  the  n^Krtfrat  among  the  Thessalians, 
and  of  the  at  Athens,  is  suppo^  to  have  sug- 

gested to  Romulus  the  institution  of  Clients.  If  this  be 
so,  the  Human  Lawgiver  materially  improved  upon  his 
original.  The  IIrr«Vra»  were  slaves;  not  born  such,  but 
captured  in  war,  (Athen.  vi.  16,)  and  therefore  more 
to  be  pitied  than  those  whom  birth  had  placed  in 
this  condition.  Athensus  indeed  (foe.  cit.)  mentions 
another  kind  of  IlcW^ai  on  the  authority  of  Archema- 
chus  and  Philocrates.  They  were  colonists  from  Bmo- 
tia,  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Thessaly,  volun- 
tarily assigned  themselves  as  slaves  to  the  natives,  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  death,  nor  be 
expelled  from  the  country.  In  return,  they  ennged  to 
cultivate  the  lands,  and  to  pay  a fixed  tribute.  Many  of 
these,  it  is  said,  became  richer  than  their  masters  j 
and  in  this  connection  there  was  somewhat  of  resem- 
blance to  that  existing  at  Rome.  The  word 
however,  appears  aftcrwanls  to  have  been  used  gene- 
rally for  a slave,  (Eur.  Heracl.  639.  Phryxtts.  fragm.  vH. 
ITieoc.  xvi.  3.^.)  The  Athenian  Oyrs?  seem  to  have  been 
^ery  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  slaves,  (Arist.  PolU. 
iii.  3;  Plut.  m Soloae.)  The  Roman  Client  on  the  con- 
trary, was  esteemed  on  an  equality  with  the  Freedman. 


CLIFF,  or 
Clift, 

Cu'rry, 

Cu'rTBD. 

Cl.irF-F.NClBCI.lD, 

CuFF-aiVEN. 
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TUs  ladkt  mneth  by  the  cUft  to  |ilak  CLIFF. 

With  brr  mciBc.  ^ 

Chamtr.  Of  Uyfifkiit  tmd  fol.  7M. 

>VhofD«  forceth  be  by  MTfc  of  seas 
into  Cbvvbdr*  rtitua  / 

Or  wbooie  doth  Nrptuoe  noet  disease  f 
or  whom  to  Scyll*  driucs  ^ 

TMcSn-ritc.  .4  Atfrfur  ^ th«  FaU  ^ PrUe, 

In  onr  sneient  leoffusge  the  cut  off  or  broken  Bkountunes  oo 
the  tea  sides,  are  more  rightly,  and  pro^riy  called  eiif*,  thaa  by 
the  Dsme  of  rocks  or  bills ; that  appellation  being  more  fiUiag 
unto  the  hdaod  o>oontaii>Mi~bat  the  aaoieof  cU^  coa.iiHOf  from 
oar  Tvrbe  to  cleat*,  is  onto  tboee  avorc  aptly  iriveo,  for  Ih^  they 
seeme  onto  oor  riew  at  cUf^i  or  cloven,  from  the  part  that  sosne- 
lime  belonged  unto  tt^ein. 

VcTtttgia.  AealiliirMn  of  Dtcmfcd  lattlUgcnet,  ch.  ir. 

Some,  his  ill-eeason’d  month  that  wisely  understood, 

Rob  Inver's  i>riKbtKHiruig  cfrrvrr  of  sampyre,  to  excite 
His  doll  aod  sickly  taste,  and  stir  up  appetite. 

Drayton.  Polyolliaa,  song  18. 

The  gallies  immediately  began  to  row  for  life  In  envy  one  of 
another,  awl  the  footioen  that  were  upon  ibe  land  rao  with  speed 
also  to  the  lop  of  a high  cUft  near  unto  the  sea,  to  see  wImU  would 
be  the  end  of  the  fight,  because  the  distaoce  from  one  B»de  to  the 
other  la  that  place  was  oot  fnlly  two  miles 

5ltr  Themar  Sartk.  Phaartk,  fol.  375. 

Bnt  what  aualles,  to  strine  against  the  tide, 

Or  ehte  to  drinc  against  tiK  streatne  aod  winde  i 
What  booteth  it  against  the  cUnrs  to  ride, 

Or  else  to  worke  against  the  co'trae  of  kind  ? 

H/trranr  for  Magutrat**,  Ibi.  IS. 

Regard  would  be  bad  »o  this  case,  as  well  that  the  ctift  of  the 
itocke  gape  not  loo  much  (as  lielof  over  wide  for  the  gra^  ;) 
as  that  It  bee  not  too  little  aod  ovrr-strcight,  for  feare  that  nthCT 
it  dart  U out  agaioe,  or  elsspe  it  aod  gird  it  ao  bard  that  it  kill 
U qolle.  }ioUa»4.  PtuUc,  voL  L foL  HS» 

The  rest  wu  craegie  that  orerbung 
Stall  as  it  rose,  iinpusMUe  to  cUmbe. 

JfiUop.  Paradii*  Lott,  hook  ir.  1.  547. 

Aod  oppoaitc  to  fansons  Kent  do  lie 
Tlie  pleasaot  6dds  of  flow'ry  Picardy, 

^\lierc  our  fair  Calais,  walled  ia  her  sands, 

In  kenniog  of  tbe  ehfy  Hover  stands. 

Drayton.  The  FTmck  Queen  to  the  DnJk  ^ St^aUu 

There  lies  a certain  bland  la  tbe  sea, 

*Twixl  rockic  Samos  and  roa^h  Itbsea, 

That  chfie  Is  itselfe,  aod  oothuig  great. 

Chapman.  Homer.  Odyuey,  book  iv.  fol.  70. 

As  liifb  steep  cUff*  bonoding  oo  the  sea  hare  tUs  ill  coase- 
qaeoce,  that  they  seldom  afford  anchoring ; so  they  bare  ibis 
benrOt,  that  we  can  see  them  far  off,  aod  sail  cloae  to  them  with- 
out danger : for  which  reason  we  call  them  Bold  Shores. 

Davi^dtr.  Voyage.  .Anna  1667. 

Where  be,  who  thinks  with  rapture  blind 
Tills  hallow’d  work  for  him  deign'd  ? 

High  on  some  chf,  to  heaven  up-pU'd, 

Of  radc  aerna,  of  prospect  wild. 

Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 

Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep. 

CoUint.  Odeonthe  Poetical  Character, 

O Solitode,  romanSc  maid, 

\^lietlier  by  nodding  toweri  yoa  tread. 

Or  climb  toe  Andes'  cUfled  tide. 

Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide. 

• OraingtT.  Soliiftd*,  An  Odt, 

- A tale 


Gcr.  kleppe,  from  kloben,  to 
cleave.  Ct^  is  the  past  parti- 
l ctple  of  the  verb,  to  cleave,  q.  v, 
thcf!xamplcfrom\'crstegan. 
Cleaved,  clcav'd,  cleft,  or 
cllft. 


Wbkh,  in  my  youth’s  foil  early  flower, 

A minstrel,  sprang  of  Cornish  Une,_ 

spoke  of  kings  from  old  Locrioe, 

Tangbc  me  to  chant,  one  vcrosl  dawn, 

Deep  in  a efif’eneirrUd  lawn. 

n^arlon.  The  Grate  of  King  ArthoTt  ode  13. 
O goddru  of  the  desert,  bail ! 

She  bursts  from  yon  cUf-riven  cave, 

Insulted  by  tbe  winl’ry  wave. 

- Grainger.  SoUtnde,  An  Ode. 
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CUFF.  ifcgwi  • ntetp  r<K^  sext  tb«  tea,  tad  off  tlM  Tery  fetal 
^ IkcK  tre  teaie  rocki  like  epiret. 

CLIMAC-  Teyec',  toL  tL  ek.  X. 

^ ^ CLIFFORTIA,  la  Botany,  n g«nus  of  the  cUu 

V*"^  IHoecia,  order  Polyandrin,  natural  order  Rowcnr. 
Generic  character : mule  flower,  calyx  threc*lcaved  j 
corolla  none ; aUtnena  nearly  thirty  : female  flower, 
calyx  three*leavcd,  eupertorj  corolla  none  j ttylea 
two,  capsule  two*cellcd,  one*seeded. 

This  genus,  named  in  honour  of  Linnsut’s  friend 
and  patron,  G.ClifTord.ofAmstcrdara,  contains  twenty* 
three  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  south  of  Africa. 

CLIMAC'^IER,  0.  Cotgrave  aays,  CUmo4> 

Cliuac'trb,  m.  I tere  f every  seventh,  or  ninth, 

CbiUACTB^aicK,  >or  the  sixty-third  years  of  a 

CtiMACTa'aica,  adj.  | man’s  life,  all  very  dange- 

Climacte'eical.  j rous,  but  the  last,  most.'* 
Gr.  K\tftaKTijp,  from  scale,  gradation. 

niiis  ngeh  they  uy,  ih«c  the  fewer  sort  of  men  lire  any  long 
time ; for  that  the  ereatcat  nnaber  by  farre,  have  their  a^vitiic 
inddeai  and  liable  to  the  daaofferDus  bouree  and  timee  ritber  of 
the  moooe's  occurreoee  (u  in  her  quadratare,  opposition,  and 
textile  aspect)  or  of  dales  lecordlng  to  the  Dumber  of  term  or 
nine  (which  arc  daily  and  oightly  narked  and  observed:)  wbere- 
opon  eesaetb  the  rule  of  the  daiiferous  yradmmU  yeeres  called 
etmmcterHu.  HMmnd.  yiiuit,  vol.  L foL  182. 

And  therefore  the  consent  of  elder  times,  setlinf  their  conciets 
upon  tUmuKtert  not  ooely  differing  from  this  of  ours  bat  one 
another } tkcni|th  sererml  natiooe  and  agvs  do  fancy  unto  them- 
selves different  years  of  danger,  yet  every  one  expocta  the  aame 
CTCDt,  and  constant  verily  in  each. 

5i>  TkomM$  Bt9wn,  booh  iv.  cb.  ^ 
I>eath  might  have  taken  sach,  her  end  deferr'd, 

Until  the  lime  she  had  been  tUimnctrr'd, 

XVbeo  the  would  have  been  at  Uirecacore  ytan  and  throes 
Soch  as  our  beat  at  tbrse-aad-tweaty  be. 

•Omy/sw.  «p««  tAe  OeaSk  of  Lmiy  Prmhrokt  V&ftm, 

Our  lloo’e  chmaettrie  Bow  ie  paeC, 

And  crown’d  with  bnys  be  rampeth  free  at  laet. 

Drmnmamd.  Tkt  Sptnk  pf  Ce^dease. 

' '■  I can  tell  him. 

Truer  than  all  U>«  physiriana  in  the  world. 

He  cannot  live  out  to-morrow  ; this 
Is  the  most  rrrtain  rfiwerfcvtreif  year— 

*T\j  past  all  danirer,  for  there's  no  encaplng  it. 

What  age  is  your  mother,  sir? 

8iH.  Faith,  near  her  days  loo  { 

Wanta  some  two  of  threescore. 

Afauui^er.  TXe  Old  L«w,  act  k K>  1* 

lie  (Sir  Thomas  Smith]  departed  this  mortal  life  in  the  r/iaier- 
rmraf  year  of  his  age,  io  the  month  of  July  1577,  and  waa  buried 
In  the  church  of  Theydoe  Mnuot,  orTheydon  at  Moant  in  Esacx. 

Wood.  Atkm^  Aren.,  rol.  L fol.  353, 
Tbr  fear  of  death  i»  tnilv  wiar. 

Till  wiadom  can  rise  hlgfier ; 

Aud.  arm'd  with  pious  fortitude. 

Death,  dreaded  once,  desire  : 

Grand  eAMW/rrie  vaaitk'S 
The  vaiocit  will  despise; 

Shock’d,  when  beneaUi  the  snow  of  ago 
Man  Immalorely  dies. 

YMotg.  ArWgfMMen,  pgrt  U. 

I hare  not  known,  and  I am  now  past  my  grand  tUmmetfrick, 
being  sixty-four  rears  of  age,  aeeording  to  my  way  of  life,  or 
rather  (tf  yon  will  allow  punuiag  to  an  old  gentleman)  accord- 
ing In  my  war  of  pastime ; 1 say,  as  old  aa  1 am,  1 hare  not  been 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  lirtrnkaU.  Tatlrr,  No.  59. 

IbcM  gentlemen  deal  in  regeoeratlon ; hot  at  any  prire  I 
should  b^ly  yield  my  rigid  fU>rrs  to  be  regenerated  ^ them  ; 
nor  begin,  in  my  grand  (fisMctmcA.toaqnall  in  tlicir  new  accents, 
or  to  stamm.-r,  In  mr  second  cradle,  the  elemental  sounds  of  their 
barhnrotts  meiapbysleks. 

J/urkt,  JU/Uftioni  m ik4  BmUlion  in  Fraacs; 


I amr  go  borne  abra^y  beeauue  a snake  crosses  my  way,  CLIMAC* 
nor  hare  any  nartkular  dre^  of  a ctim*ctrriial  year  t yet  I TER. 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scorn  of  oM  women,  and  their  tales,  1 
consider  it  as  an  unliappy  day,  when  I happen  to  be  greetod  in  '* 
the  momiDf,  by  Snspirius  the  screech  owl. 

/sAmow.  Tkt  JbrmMer,  No.  339. 


Of  the  origin  anil  histor)-  of  the  doctrine  of  Cu* 
MACTERiCAt  iBARs  it  Is  not  eRR)'  to  give  a detailed 
account.  'The  Philosophy  of  PythRgonu,  aod  of  the 
Italic  School,  is  said  to  have  alwundcd  with  mystical 
properties  assigned  to  numbers ; and  the  latter  Pla« 
tonists,  an<l  Philo  es;»ecially,  added  much  to  this  super* 
stiiion.  Of  all  the  digits,  7 and  !)  have  received 
the  greatest  attention  ; amt  some  of  the  profound 
reasons  upon  which  these  numbers,  more  particu* 
larly  the  last,  have  obtained  their  paramount  authority, 
may  deserve  to  be  recorded.  There  arc  9 Muses,  7 
Wonders  of  the  World,  7 Gates  of  Thebes,  7 Metals, 
7 Cities  which  contended  for  Homer,  7 Stars  in  C^rsa 
Major,  and  as  many  in  Urta  Minor.  Twice  7 is  the 
sge  of  puberty.  The  Nile  ha.s  7 heads,  and  Greece  had 
7 Wise  Men.  The  course  of  the  Moon  is  measured 
by  7.  There  are  7 Planets,  and  7 Pleiades.  The 
Heavens  are  encompasseil  by  7 Circles.  The  Sibyls 
were  7 ; and  both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  expounded  by 
the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Macrobius,  Rhodiginus,  and 
Beroaldus,  to  express  {lerfect  happiness  by  this  number, 
T/9<t  gUca/ac*  Auvaol  c«i  ttv/mciv— O ttr<jue  tfualeryut 
beati.  Scripture  also  has  l>een  referred  to  for  the  same 
purpose  by  yet  later  writers.  The  year  of  Jubilee  is 
adduced  to  magnify  the  number  7iBnd  our  Saviour’s 
genealogy  is  said  to  be  summed  by  twice  7«  The 
Romish  Church  appointed  7 Sacraments,  and  counts  7 
Frnitential  Psalms,  and  7 Deadly  sins.  But  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  be  overwhelmed  by  mystical  argnmeuts, 
may  consult  the  Csfewa  Temperi#  of  Fabritias  ab  Aqua* 
pendente;  there,  under  Annulus  31,  it  is  bis  own  I^lt 
If  he  be  uot  satisfied.  Aulus  GelHut,  who  cites  the 
UAniomada  of  V'arro,  (xVoef.  JtL  Hi.  10,)  for  many  of 
the  reasons  which  we  have  repeated  above,  is  bare  and 
scanty  when  compared  with  the  great  Anatomist  of 
Padua. 


A passage  has  been  sometimes  quoted  from  Hip* 
pocrates  (Epid.  ii.)  in  order  to  jM-ove  him  a believer 
in  the  Climau^terical  hypothesis ; but  the  interpretation 
^ven  to  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted,  and  it 
appears  unfair  to  confound  the  doctrine  of  critical  days 
in  diseases,with  that  of  Cliinaoterical  Years.  The  cele* 
brated  letter  of  Augustus  to  his  nephew  Coius,  shows 
the  state  of  popular  or  rather  of  Imperial  belief 
during  the  height  of  Roman  civilisation  ; and,  how* 
ever  often  it  has  been  cited,  we  dare  not  omit  it  while 
on  this  subject.  It  is  preserved  by  Aulus  GelliDS, 
(xv.  7*)and  is  dated  according  to  our  Calendar  Sept.  %4, 
a.  d.9.  Ap€  miCai,meut  ocrllut  jucundusmut  i quem 
temper  mediut  Jidius  desklero  cam  a me  abes ; ted  praripui 
die6uf  tahbut,  yualit  ett  hodiemttt,  ocuU  mei  retjuirunt 
meum  Caium  .*  quern  ubieunque  hoe  die /uitli.  tpero  l/rtum 
et  benevolenUrn  ctlebrdtte  quartum  et  texajzetimum  natalem 
meum:  mem  tif  videt  KXiuaKrijpa  communem  teniorunt 
omnium  tertium  et  teiagesimum  annum  erasimut.  Pliny 
the  elder,  (and  it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  he  does 
80.)  pronounces  against  the  doctrine, (vti.  49, )and  rests 
his  unbelief  on  experiment,  and  on  the  enumeration  of 
the  most  recent  Centut.  'J’hc  Physician  Kegulu^Who  is 
mentioned  by  his  nephew  the  younger  Pliny, (Fp.  11.20,) 
was  clearly  both  aquaek  and  a rogue ; and  it  is  no  ivnnder 
that  be  asked  the  day  and  hour  of  his  patient's  birth. 
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CLIMACTEUICAL  YEARS. 


CI-IM\C-  TT)e  remainder  nf  the  scene  which  Pliny  relntes  is  too 
'ITHl-  graphic  to  be  mutilated : *iW  awdjri^  rtiinfKmjf  raltun, 
r iw/KJitW  oculoit  movet  lalut,  egUcU  digUo$,  eompKlui  nUiU, 

_ nui  ni  din  muerum  fspectatione  UuUs 

Ciimactericum  trmpus,  aed  eraJet.  The  patient,  as  mi^ht 
be  expected,  died. 

Baptistus  Codronchuii,  a learned  Physician  of  Iinola, 
who  tlourished  tOMnr«ls  the  close  of  the  X\'ltb  cen* 
turv,  in  his  Tmclutc  De  annu  C/fiMoc/ericu  necnon  de 
rmtutne  viiandi  rvrum  /terkah;,  has  given  the  various 
names  by  which  CUinacterifal  Vears  have  been  distin- 
guished. They  arc  htb'lwHndicit  tcalarca,  ^frorfani,  scan- 
$Uea,  gtHtthliaci,  naialUit,  /aiaUnt  critid,  dtcielord, 
kcTX)U-i,  androdfs  and  Of  these  names  the 

first  seems  to  arise  from  the  fatality  generally  ascribed 
to  the  number  7«  <>f  which  any  multiple  U cousutered 
to  be  peculiarly  dangerous  : the  three  next  are  only 
variations  of  Climacteric  : gcnetlUiaci  and  mikihtu  refer 
to  the  Aorcire^;  and  fatatea,  critki,  and  decretorii  are 
general  expressions  of  destiny. 

For  the  term  Aeroici  we  must  look  deeper  j and  here 
we  are  assisted  by  the  noble  and  aagoeious  Rantsaw. 
ITils  celehnitcd  Dane,  having  acquired  no  small  repu- 
tation in  the  (hmrt  and  c:mip,  both  (tf  hU  own  Monarch 
and  of  the  Kmjieror  Charles  W,  directed  that  great 
wealth  to  which  the  lending  Sovereigns  and  States  of 
Europe,  and  among  them  our  own  Eli^^eth,  had  long 
been  indebted,  to  researt-hes  in  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious Sciences,  un<l  to  the  support  and  patronage  of 
adepts  and  Astrologers.  Wis  own  pen  was  not  idle  iu 
the  cause,  os  is  testified,  among  other  works,  by  his 
CalendortUM  tn  vsvnt  A/rdiron«ui  et  j4ftroloi;orum,  his 
Treatise  l/e Smnniu.eorvmque eeentihus,  and  his  CertUudo 
Aatrohgi4e,  in  which  be  gives  a list  of  Kings,  Cesars, 
and  other  illustrious  men,  w'ho  have  believed  in  and 
have  studied  the  influence  of  the  Stars.  According  to 
Kontaaw,  herowu*  must  be  confined  to  the  year  C»3, 
fur  this  has  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  Acroes. 

The  two  rcnuiintng  names,  amlrotica  and  tandroclea, 
arc'not  so  easily  inielligblc.  The  first  says  Firuiicus 
Maternus,  (we  will  not  here  enter  into  the  dispute  wlie- 
ther  the  Astrologer  and  the  Theologian  of  that  name  iu 
the  IVih  century  be  the  san>e  or  ditferent  persons,)  is 
applied  to  the  grand  Climacteric  Year  (7  x 9,) 
yM'xi  oniiifw  eil<r  subatantiam  Jraugat  atrjne  dtbUUft, 
(MathescA'S,  iv,  14,)  and  the  word,  he  says,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egvptians.  If  it  liad  In'cn  Imrrowcd 
from  the  firceks  we  should  have  felt  less  ditlicuUy,  and 
on  the  principle  of  iuctu  a non  lucenJo,  uwtfwfifr,  strong 
and  virile,  might  be  diverted  to  express  that  which  is 
considered  eminently  weak.  'J‘he  lust  term,  «adrw/rtt, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  controvert,  is  tokeu  from  /indroetts,  herla 
tfua  hom'ittem  nct’yi'U. 

We  cannot  {K‘rha{»s  better  explain  the  notion  which 
was  once  cntcrlaiued  respecting  (.limocterical  Years, 
and  their  fatal  consequences,  than  by  referring  to  on 
English  Tract,  which  is  usually  found  ap{>ended  to 
a Treatuf'  «>a  ike  pitanUma  uf  the  mind  iu  general^  by 
Thomas  Wright.  It  U by  the  same  author,  and  is 
entitled  A .Suu-iart  PhU<mrphkml drrkmi/iw*  of'  the  natyre 
of  ClffmacttrkaU  Keares.occasiuaed  the  dmth  &f  Qutene 
pjieab^.  That  IhrinreM,  it  will  be  recollected,  died 
in  bcea^'vcntieili  year,  7 x lO.  Wright  observes, 
that  “ ( lymiix  in  Ctreek  ^)gT)ificth  a slaire,  a ladder, 
ami  met«i|)lioricuny  U a|ipUcd  to  the  yenres  of  a man's 
or  wouiau  s lifcj  as  if  the  whole  course  of  our  dayes 


were  a certniae  ladder,  compnnnded  of  sn  many  CUMAC- 
Btcjjpes.”  Lusty  constitutions  are  numbered  bviO's;  T£iU- 
wcakcrby9‘s  andy'si  and  the  most  dangerousye.irs  are 
49,  <*;L70,  and  81.  Asa  specimen  of  this  authors 
reasoning  the  following  pa.saag«  iimy  Ijc  acci'pted. 

•*  The  similitude  we  have  in  a candle  lighte«l,  for  let  n 
man  use  all  the  diligence  |K)siible,  the  light  and  fire 
feeding  u|Km  the  candle,  perfon-e  will  consume  it 
at  lu.se  ; and  God  or  any  Angell  bchoulding  the  quan- 
titic  of  the  wike,  tallow,  time  of  the  yecrc  (for  in  cold 
weather  a candle  consumrth  more  than  in  hnte,  per 
anliprristaaiy,)  and  other  ctrcumsianccs,  may  precisely 
foretell  that  such  a candle  cannot  continue  burning 
kmger  than  such  a minute  of  such  an  hniire;  in  u 
ah«»rter  time  it  may  be  consumed  with  wind,  witches, 
snuffe-faliings,  or  such  like  things,  which  waste  it 
away,  but  longer  it  eaimot  be  prolonged.  After  the 
same  manner  stnndeth  the  eonrscsond  tVic  Ustesof  our 
lives  prescribed  by  God,  and  pr^elixed  by  nature;  mad 
•o  God  hath  <qqK>iuted  these  Septuonc  iind  Nonane 
yecres  as  best  seeming  his  wisdoix>e  and  Fruvidence." 

( odronchus,  whom  we  have  nlready  mentioned, 
relies  more  U]MiD  facts  than  ujKin  rca.soning.  Me  gives 
a catalogue  which  occupies  nuarly  twelveuf  bis  }>age«, 
of  those  who  have  deceased  in  Climactericol  Years. 

Of  the  Patriarchs,  Adam  Jived  931  years,  or7  x 133  j 
Coin  910,  or  7 x 130;  MaUlicl  895,  or  7 x 128; 

Lamech  777>  or  7 x 111;  bbem  602,  or  7 x 86} 

Serug  231,  or  7 X 33  j Abraham  175,  or  7 X 25; 
and  Jacob  H7,  or  7 X 21.  In  later  times  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  cite  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  precise  age 
is  nut  specified,  but  wliom  tradition  relates  to  be 
anumg  those  wliose  decease  testifies  to  the  Ciiiuaclcri- 
cal  doctrine. 

Cardan  it  seems  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  Climacte- 
rical  lore  of  Codronchus  ; and  yet  Cardan  has  believed 
and  nffirmed  matters  no  less  surprising  and  mystical 
than  this  which  he  rejected.  It  was  a matter  of  no 
small  joy  to  Codronchus,  that  this  infidel  unwittingly 
bore  witness  to  the  theiiry  which  he  aflccted  to 
deny.  In  his  book  De  Septimestri  partu,  Cardan 
triumphantly  os^rted,  that  he  never  was  so  well  in 
health  as  in  bis  very  Climacterical  rears ; and  this  itself, 
rejoined  Codronchus,  is  a sufficient  proof  that  the  Cli- 
nmeterical  Years  are  distinguished  from  others ; the 
only  admission  which  we  require.  Cardau  however  took 
care  not  to  die  in  a Climacterical  Y'cnr,  and  this  might 
be  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  chose  to  verify 
his  (vrcdiction  of  his  own  death  by  starving  himself. 

Codronchus  treats  os  bullucinations  the  assertion 
of  Bodinus,  (Mvlh.  Hut.)  that  7 is  the  C limactcri- 
cal  Year  in  men,  and  6 in  women;  tfacupininii  never- 
theless is  supportcil  by  Fredericas  Bonavenlura,  (De 
Oetiniettri  partu.)  To  those  who  may  entertain  any 
dread  of  the  approach  of  their  grand  Climacteric,  63, 
wc  recommend  the  following  anecdote,  by  which 
the  Physician  of  imola  seeks  to  relieve  their  fears; 
it  may  l>e  accepted  without  misgiving,  for  bis 
own  profession  dhl  not  |>crmit  him  to  bo|»e  for  any 
sinitlar  advantage  from  a late  translation.  Hanc  m»ta- 
lioncm  advrraff  ratriudint*,  temperetmenti  ac  totiua  cmjHy- 
ris,  la  anno  Z..Y//A  mufbs  nb/iiac  unak  ege  oAwrrori  in 
HcverendUiimo  Patre,  Furceufiu  Hrrmlano,  Eprscopo 
imolcmi ; ^iri  non  aoluw  a^tlehidinariMJip  rerwm  rtirrm 
pauione  htfpochoadriacd,  rertigine  et  eatarrhd  o/fer/KS, 
moci’f,  rub'dus,  c<  siccus  pallyiusqv*’  tab  hptscopulu  /wo- 
/essi  ad  Prrusiaan  a Grrgorao  ATil,  frcas/ulus,  stiaus. 
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CLIMAC-  calidut  ti  humidus,  opuniu  ac  cohratus  mafM  otttniunt 
admirtitiMe  ejf^ui  eai.  (De  awi.C/wn.  xxx.  1.  3.)  Ife- 
sides  this  comfortable  &ct  respecting  tho  good  Bishop 
_ * of  Imola,  there  are  manf  arguments  to  be  found  in 
CLIMATE.  Cenaorinus  (De  die  Sutali)  rebutting  the  commonly 
received  opinion  of  peculiar  hazard  attendant  upon 
63.  Some  mulritaiii.  he  says,  that  7 x 7,  i.  e.  49, 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  rest ; others  take  9x9, 
i.  e.  81,  both  which  may  be  believed,  as  consist- 
ing of  si|uarc  numbers } but  as  fur  this  year  of  63, 
or  7 X 9,  though  some  esteem  it  of  most  danger,  yet 
1 do  conceive  it  less  dangerous  than  the  others,  for 
though  it  containeth  both  numbers  above  named,  that 
is  7 and  9,  yet  neither  of  them  arc  square  or  quadmlc ; 
and  ns  it  is  different  from  them  both,  so  is  it  not  potent 
in  cither. 

It  remains  only  to  add,  that  Snlmasius,  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  learned  work  which  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  {I)e  e/tnis  Clintaeiericis,)  while  he  asaerU 
the  doctrine  itself,  combats  oil  notions  which  had 
before  been  entertained  respecting  iL  lie  admits  no 
hxed  CTimactcrical  Years  ; but  calls  each  year  such  in 
which  any  manifest  peril  is  encountered  ; so  that  tlicy 
vary  aecunling  to  each  separate  individual.  This 
volume,  which  teems  with  misemployed  erudition^ 
defies  any  attempt  at  analysis. 

BirThomas  Brown,  who  has  successfully  demonstra- 
ted the  absurdity  of  the  belief,  (ruigar  £rrort,  iv.  19,) 
refers  to  the  w’ork  of  Salmasiua,  as  **  lately  published) 
if  any  desire  to  be  informed  how  different  the  present 
observations  are  from  those  of  the  ancients,  bow 
everyone  hath  differentClimactericuls.with  many  other 
observations  impugning  the  present  opinion."  The 
writers  who  have  expressly  or  Incidentally  treated  the 
subject  arc  almost  endless  To  those  whom  we  have 
cited  above,  may  be  ailded  as  the  most  prominent, 
MnrsHius  Ficinus,  De  Irtphci  Fi/d,  li.  90  j Levinus 
Leiimius,  De  occulfu  fiatura  Miracuhs,  ii.  9 •,  Gictvanni 
Imperinlc,  Sotte  BerjV^,  Ui.  5 ; and  HcveUus,  Annui 
ChMoc/erictM;  which  last  of  theseauthors  wrotchlswork 
because  his  Observatoit  was  destroyed  in  his  Climac- 
terical  Year.  With  these  we  doubt  nut  most  of  our 
readers  will  be  content;  for,  to  finish  our  brief  notice  in 
the  same  wonls  aa  those  in  which  the  excellent  'rhoroas 
Wright,  whom  we  have  quoted  above,  concludes  his 
TrrtUise,  **  Much  more  I could  say,  pro  and  conira,  for 
this  deeiaration,  hut  I will  bury  it  with  silence ; for  ihia 
poynt,  in  very  trueth,  is  so  intricate,  that  I perceive 
the  best  wittes  arc  exceedingly  troubled  to  extricate 
tbemsclvci  out  of  iL** 

CLl'.MATE,  a.'x  Gr.  } Lat.  chma,  utcRnaiio, 

Cli^matk,  It.  (sea  caU,  from  »X/w4»»,  to 

CvyuATuat,  I incline,  or  bend.  Properly  applied 

Climb,  a.  J to 

Regions  which  differ  in  temperature  from  others. 
The  verb  is  used  in  Shakspenre : Whilst  you  do  climate 
here,  t.  e.  while  you  stay,  remain  or  dwell  an  this 
climate, 

Attronomyc ns  a)  so  arm  at  ere  whiitc*  end 

Of  l>at  «u  calcukd  of  )v  the  contrarye  ye  fyadry. 

Pirrt  Phuhmam,  TsHsm,  p.  2^1. 

For  ewry  rAfM<tr  bath  biadrlc 
Alter  tbr  tuomynp  of  the  whrle, 
tVhlcbr  blindr  fortune  ouerthruvretb, 

Whe/eof  the  errtainc  oo  num  kanveth. 

G^wtr,  Cet^.  Am.  Pr^gytt,  foU  3, 


TV  coWe  r^oM  of  the  irorld  are  tSoM,  vrbicH  trndmg^  teward  CLIMAX 
the  Pniea  Arctike,  and  .^ntarctlkc,  are  without  the  clrcaltc  or  »p 
bouudes  of  the  »ntm  rtfm*tta.  TLlMAlf. 

HaAlnfi.  7%e  Tcmpmifurtti/ Kfifioiu,  rol.  hi.  fol.  M.  s__  ^ 

Whereby  ll  teemeth  this  Markneaa  prorcadetb  rather  of  (nrae 
natural  iniectioa  of  that  man,  which  war  so  stroof,  tluit  ocilber 
the  OBtore  of  the  clime,  aeilVr  the  {fuod  coinplexioa  of  the 
mother  coacurriog',  coulde  any  tbinjps  alter,  ami  tbcnrfurc  wca 
rsDOot  impute  it  to  the  aaturc  of  the  rfiatr. 

Id.  /».  Tol.  ni.  fol.  fi3. 

Leo.  The  bicued  Goda 

purge  all  mfrefioo  from  our  ayre,  wblleit  you 
Doe  c/ymmtt  here. 

Siaktpfmrr.  Winter'i  Tate,  fol.  299, 

The  bearenly  bodice  (as  growne  now  lease  atroeg) 

Doc  aectnr  more  alae ke  (aa  weary  of  ibeir  race) 

So  that  time  rests  refurtn‘d  fm  quite  rune  wrong) 

AU  AymaU  tlill  new  li-mpera lures  ctubrwre, 

IWt  atrange  efects  most  follow  thru  ere  long  ? 

■$rir/(Njg.  l>omtS‘d»y,  Tkt  ^nnd  Itmtre, 

As  hath  been  noted  In  the  iranner  cHmatu  the  people  are 
geuerally  more  wise,  bat  in  the  nortbeni  r/imarethe  witts  of  chief 
arc  greder.  Bama,  E*iaya.  Gv^d  and  Evil. 

— - ■ O flours. 

That  Bcrer  will  in  other  etimttK  grow. 

My  early  visitatioa,  and  my  lut 

At  ev*H,  whiL-h  1 bred  up  with  tender  band 

From  the  Am  op’nlag  bud,  and  gwre  ye  names. 

JdiUm,  Pmrmdue  L—t,  book  xi.  1.  274, 

■"  - It  la  the  plaee 

My  fate  appoinlt  me  ; atul  the  region  where 
1 must,  whatever  happens,  there  embrace. 

Dutnrhanee,  travail,  lahowr,  hope  and  fear. 

Are  of  that  efiaw,  engender’d  in  that  ]daee. 

DanitL  //«Lji#-fy  i/tk*  tint  H'ari,  book  riii. 

- (Hla  spear) 

tie  waikt  wiih  to  anipptirt  unensie  stepa 
Over  the  boming  made,  not  like  those  atepa 
On  beavena  aaure,  and  the  torrid  dim* 

Smote  on  him  sore  IsrsidM,  ranited  with  Are. 

Paradue  book  i.  1.  297. 

He  said,  lie  tbonght  that  was  the  best  cfonale,  srhere  he  could 
be  abmml  In  the  air  sritb  pleasure,  or  at  Wast  without  trouble  or 
ineonvenience,  the  mo*t  days  of  the  year,  and  Uta  oanat  luMirs  of 
tbe  day  ; ami  tills,  be  thonght.  ha  rouhl  1w  in  Knglaod,  more 
tltjii  any  oUicr  country  be  knew  of  in  Europe. 

Sir  fPiliiam  7'em/de.  Of  GmdtMiny, 

A race  nneonquer’d,  hy  iheir  cAasr  made  bold. 

The  Caledonlano.  arm’d  with  want  and  cold. 

Have,  l^  a fate  iadnlgent  to  your  fame. 

Been  from  all  ages  kept  for  yoa  to  tame. 

ft*ml/cr.  Ta  my  Lard  Prtirctar. 

By  phyvical  cauaet,  I mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  elimattf 
which  are  upposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  tcra|icr,  by  altcriug 
the  tone  and  ludiilnf  tbe  body,  and  giving  a partienlar  romplexioa 
which  though  refliction  and  reason  may  sometimes  overromc  It, 
will  yet  prtnrail  amoou  tbe  generality  of  mankind,  and  bare  an 
inflaeotW  oo  their  maaoera. 

Huo%e.  Of  Satianml  VKarmeter.  £t£ay,  21.  part  L 

My  soul,  turn  fmm  them,  lam  me  to  sorwsy 
^Vhere  rougher  rtimra  a nobler  race  display, 

Where  tlw  hlrak  Swiss  tlteir  stormy  mnnaions  tread. 

And  force  a churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

Gddrmtik.  The  TrarcUcr, 

CLIM.AX,  Gr.  rX/u«^,  ecaU,  grades,  from  eXiWoi,  to 
bend,  or  incUM.  Gradatio,  qua  dicitur  rfimajr.  Quint, 

IX.  iii.  54. 

See  the  example  from  Blair. 

I have  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  rain  pretenders,  who 
are  strangers  enouBh  to  rhetoricdi,  no*  to  kuow  the  differenm 
betwixt  a trope  and  a figure,  betwixt  a prosopopna  and  a meta- 
phor, or  betwixt  a dimtAr  and  a metonomy. 

BfyU,  C'ciU^erattans  toaduag  the  Style  rf  Udy  Serif  tmrt. 
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CLIMAX.  Alhcum  th^rfforf,  thut  bnfl»e»r  of  wonwin  »oH  fooU,  U llie  T*ry 
— top  *iul  perfeclioQ  of  frc«*lhinWu»*.  Il  u ika  >frawl  arcamim  to 
CLIMB,  wli'ichatrue  fftunxt  naturally  niwth,  by  a rrrlam  rfimax or  rrada- 
lion  of  Ibou^rht,  and  irilhout  wblrb  be  can  nerer  poMCM  bb  »oul 
^ ~ £p  abaoliite  liberty  and  rcpo*e. 

ffuAmf  Btrkelry.  Tke  Afinmtr  PAilMopMer,  MmUgme,  i.  it. 

A fonrtb  role,  for  eonstnictlnf  scnlepcc#  with  proper  Btrenfrth, 
b,  to  make  the  mcrabera  of  them  gro  on  rbiog  and  growinjr  In 
tlwir  imporlaucc  abort  one  atwtbcr.  Thb  sort  of  arran|rement  b 
called  a cAmaj-  and  b always  eonaUered  a*  a beanly  in  eompoai- 
lion.  Blair.  Oa  lUUtartc  aarf  BrUas  Uttm,  lec.  12. 

Here  [in  the  Punic  vara]  we  find  lluit  elimar  of  deraaUtlon 
and  ruin,  which  aecuied  to  aUahe  ibe  whole  earth. 

Bwrit.  t'iMtliratif  c/  A’afiiraf  5ocierjr. 

CLIMB,  V.  ^ A.  S.  climan ; I>ulch,  klemmen, 

Cli'mubii.  V.  fwiiwwieN;  Oer.  klimmer,  tcandire. 
Cli'mrbb,  n.  riVftchter  atlds,  perhftp*,  from  kKtfia, 
.I'MRiNG,  «.  J ^ 


To  mount  or  n«ccnd  ; and  particuUrljr, — to  ascend 
by  cUn^ng  or  holding  fast. 

And  Bulhthc  he  weode  to  Oxenford,  to  the  abbeie  of  Oaeneye, 
And  there  elerkea  blm  made  cAabe  aomdel  beye. 

B.  Oiamaaitr,  p.  527. 

Anon  he  bet  elde.  an  hib  for  to  efymla 

Aim!  shaken  bit  fhaq>Ucbe.  ^e  ripen  sholden  falle. 

Elde  clmm  towarde  }t  ctofu 

Piert  PlouAmmm.  Firtattf  p,  310. 

And  whan  Iher  were  all  on  an  bepe, 

Tho  behind  gonne  Tp  lepe 
And  cUmtOM  rp  on  other  faat. 

Cimmerr.  Tie  tktrd  J9«Ae  •/  Faate. 

How  that  thrl  e/ymke  rpon  the  wbele, 

And  whan  they  wenc  all  shall  be  wele, 

Thel  ben  down*  throve  at  last*.  ^ 

Ocwrr,  Cm/,  .ifaa.,  book  U.  fol  29. 

There  b Itrenl  sioie  of  eedari,  cyiwetaes,  baye*,  palmc.tree*, 
holJlea,  and  wUde  uines,  which  eltmie  rp  along  the  trees  and 

Ue'cri^ipa  •/ Flarida,  rol.  III.  fd.  305. 

ne  raurpiog  of  authorilie,  and  Uk,^  in  ba^  of  mb  •hlch 
i,  the  titting  In  God  • scat  of  iuatice.  and  a proude  c/gimagrp  Into 
O^*  higrUirone.  must  necd«  ^ 

Um  but  also  hath  bene  often  ponbHrd  afore  . , 

wm,  out  auo  n»B  ^ ^ SeiUian,  ch.  l. 

Tor.  both  the  boughet  doe  lauglilng  WoaaoiM  beare, 

And  wUb  freth  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime. 

And  eke  attonce  the  beany  tre«  they  chmf. 

Which  aeeme  to  laboor  ender  thwr  fmit«  k>de. 

Sftnttf.  FatU  Chweae,  book  bi.  ean.  6.  at  43. 

So  elmmb  thb  fust  grand  thief  into  God's  fould  : 

So  sim»  wto  h»  cWh  lewd  hirelings 

Afi//«N.  Pmrmiitf  /.Mt,  book  IT.  L 192. 

That  looking  down*  whence  lately  I was  ciMinf, 

Danger  bid  feare  if  further  I should  roame.  . , . 

^ A/^rrwir  far  MagUtratn^  fol.  534. 

Beware  how  ye  cUmher  for  breaking  yoor  neck.  ^ 

For  now  another  springing  pow’r  U wen, 

Whcrcio  (as  to  tin*  new-arising  sun) 

AU  turn  ibctr  faces,  icaring  th<»«  low 

Of  setting  fortune,  which  no  cAwrr  wct^i^  . . „ 

Ditairl.  Hiaiory  ^ tkr  ChU  Wart,  book  Tii. 

But  heere  now  brhtdd  bow  stcadic  ibe  sUtc 
Of  rUmtrra  aloft  Is  abuuc  ibelr  degf«. 

And  How  they  «lo  fall  from  fortone  to  fate. 

Example  arc  sneb  as  my  fellow  and  me. 

Mimurfvr  .V«gb/ra/«,  fol.  82. 

The  hardy  Swiuer  now  so  far  was  gone. 

That  half*  way  vp  with  mickle  palne  he  got, 

A thousand  veapoos  be  sotuio'd  alone. 

And  his  andacinui  ceased  not. 

Oat^frry  •/  BaulttfM*,  book  XU  St  35  ■ 


Its  hooked  form  Is  of  great  use  to  tlie  rapacious  kind,  In  catch-  CLIMB 
ing  aod  bolding  their  prey,  and  in  the  comminutioB  thereof  by  ■— 
tearing  \ to  otliera  it  (the  mouth]  U on  less  acrriceable  to  their  CLINCH. 
elimAimg,  as  well  as  neat  and  nice  comminution  of  their  food.  i._|—  ^ -■ 

PAjftico-TAeatagy,  ch.  XXI. 

And  now,  behold  1 a finished  temple  rise 
On  lofty  pillars  elimUmg  to  the  skies  ! 

Of  balk  stupendous,  it*  prowl  pile  it  rears, 

The  gradual  produce  of  succrasire  years. 

f/agAet.  7'Ae' Trimmph  ^ Pemte. 

■ -II...  Mcihioks  I see  bim 

CUmA  tbe  aerial  heiglitx,  and  glide  along 
Athwart  tke  sev'ring  doodt : but  dte  faint  eye. 

Flung  backward  in  tbe  ebase.  soon  drops  Its' hold. 

Disabled  qnite,  and  jaded  with  pursuing. 

Blair.  TAe  Orert. 

Mr.  Banks  and  Doctor  Solander  were  serersl  times  on  shore, 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  days,  nut  without  success,  bat  greatly 
circumscribed  in  their  walks  by  WiMhcrr  of  a most  Isxuriant 
growth,  which  were  so  Interwoven  together,  as  to  fill  up  the  space 
Mtween  the  trees  about  which  they  grew,  and  render  the  woods 
altogether  Impassable. 

C«o4.  book  u.  ch.  yi.  toI.  L 


CLINCH,  r.  In  Oer.  Unken,  in,  fteclere,  teriere  t 

CLmcR.  n.  >and  In  Lye  it  found  A.  S.  ge^hUnced, 

Cli'kcbeb.  J forlMX;  which  by  a common  procesa 
of  corruption  would  become,  gienced,  cleared,  cfeiicAed. 
A nail  in  not  clenched,  unless  it  posses  through,  and  is 
then  bent,  turned  or  twisted  bade.  To  cUnch  tbe  hand 
la  to  bend  the  lingers  inward  to  tbe  palm.  And  conse* 
quently  tocUnch  or  clinch  is  to  fasten  or  fix,  to  coohrm, 
to  atrenglben,  to  corroborate. 

Clench,  the  noun,  is  applied  to  a species  of  a wit  j 
which  Drydrn  perhaps  intends  to  describe,  "as  wrest- 
ing and  torturing  a word  into  another  meaning.'* 

3Titb  elinfAiag  elnwci  there  cam* 
and  talcoU  sbarpUc  set, 

A Aock  of  greedi*  griping  woes 
my  gruBtiog  heart  to  fret. 

ThrAermiU.  Tt  kit  Laet. 

And  in  an  lutaot,  upon  tome  word  of  prorocation  (I  saw  him] 
throw  off  bb  hat  and  perriwlg,  rtoic*  hb  fi»t,  aod  airike  the 
felluv  a slap  Id  the  fare  \ at  the  same  time  calling  him  a rascal, 
aod  telllog  him  be  waa  a gcatlcDMUi’s  son.  TatUr,  No.  202. 

But  tbe  council  of  Trent  goes  inoch  farther,  and  cAardcrA  tbe 
hualnesa  as  effectually  as  poMiblc. 

Saatk.  fcra»«n,  7.  toL  tU. 

I aak  you  If  one  of  them  docs  not  perpetually  p<w  ns  vitli 
clMfAcsupoa  words  aod  a reruinclownbh  kind  of  raillery*  If 
sow  aad  then  ke  does  not  offer  at  acaterresis  or  Clerelaiidbm, 
wrestling  aod  tortuiing  a word  Into  another  meaning. 

Dryirn.  Eatay  aa  iTramatic  Pae^t. 

To  which  (if  you  will  pardon  me  a cUmtk'i  1 shall  add,  a*  to 
tlic  disease  last  named  [the  stone)  so  cruel  in  its  tortures,  and  to 
fatal  in  its  catastrophe  tluU  tliey  must  have  llicir  heJiits  more  hard 
than  a »err  atone,  that  can  refuse  a Moatlve  remedy  fur  the  stone. 

Boylt.  Letter  ta  Mr.  HarlUk. 

Secondly,  crery  predominant  aIRsetion  In  mens  souW,  like  tbe 
ley,  doth  compasae  and  confine  all  human  actions  and  counaUs; 
neither  can  you  finde  any  ihimr  to  ImmacuVaie  and  Incoocem'd, 
which  affection*  bare  not  tainted  and  cAm  Ard  a*  il  were  witlt  their 
tcodrelU,  Bacan.  On  Learning,  by  Q.  M'ltil,  p.  129. 

It  baeldome  seen,  that  the  ofIogi:k  (good  to  knock 

a man  down  at  a blow]  can  ao  open  itself  as  to  amotb  and  stroak 
one  with  the  pnlmc  thereof.  FttUee.  19  urtkiet.  Ckrater. 

Yet  tbb  i'll  say,  for  th'  honour  of  the  place. 

That,  by  God's' eatraordinary  grace 

(Which  slmu^  the  people  have  jiulgmcol,  If  not  wit,) 

Tbe  land  la  uodefil'd  v\ihfliackea  yet. 

Caa/’ley.  /tHtiarr  lo  verao  aeat  aie  to  Jertey 

(The  wimbles  for  the  work  Cslvfwo  foand'^ 

With  those  he  ^rc'd  them,  and  with  ehnehert  bocnA 

Pap*.  Homer.  Gdyrsry,  book  tc. 
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t (‘uiBOt  lay  be  fSh»b«pcarc)  Is  tvtrt  wber€  altke  ; »ere  he 
M>,  I shoald  do  him  iujnry  to  cotopare  him  with  the  jn'i*alc»t  of 
‘ auuikiod.  He  is  many  timt'S  flat,  it»slnid  j his  eoBikk  wit  dcg«> 
neratiof  ioto  ckncAa,  bis  serioas  sweliutg  ioto  hombiut. 

LhytUn,  (M  I>r9mM{ic  Poetf. 

This  it  one  of  bis  fRuhent's}  most  rarrfui  picture* ; the  clm- 
neten  are  of  a higher  styte  of  orAuty  ibnn  luusi,  partkulArly  the 
Mary  Ma^Aleh,  weeping,  with  ber  band  cifea*-kfii. 

Sir  ^vtAua  Heyn^tU.  Journry  f«  VUiHittrt  aitd  Hoiiuitd, 

CLIXG,  t>.  A.  S,  **  €l\»g~ttn,  fnarcere,  to  wither,  to 
pine,  to  faint } to  clia^  or  shrink  up.**  Soinner.  The 
more  usual  application  now,  is, 

To  cling  or  shrink  up,  as  a loose  vest,  driven  by  the 
wind,  round  the  limbs:  to  cleave  or  adhere,  to  hold 
fast  round,  to  entwine,  infold,  nr  embntce.  Mr.  Stee'> 
Tens  has  furnished  a number  of  passages,  for  the  use, 
he  says,  of  the  future  Lexicogrupher,  all  of  which 
come  within  the  explanation  of  Somner,  or  the  coiise- 
queatiid— to  entwine,  enfold,  embrace.  And  see  Ciung, 
in  Dr.  Jamieson. 

All  ki»cw  me  ; cURg'4  about  me,  and  a cry 
Of  pIcMiDi;  moumiofT,  flew  about  so  bic. 

The  horrid  roofe  nt»>uQdod,  and  tb«  tiueeae 
llenwlfe,  wa»  tnou'd,  to  *ce  oar  kind  m keen#. 

Chupmnu.  Horner.  book  X.  fob  I5S. 

But  I hare  belter  couniwl  to  jrire  Ibc  pretates,  and  far  more 
arcrptable  to  their  eam,  tbi*  advke  fnr  tiirm  ia  n>y  opinion  U 
ftltrr  for  them  s cA>ur  fa»t  to  your  pontlbcal  tec*,  bate  not,  nuil 
yonniidvea  like  barons,  aUnd  to  tbe  utmuct  for  your  haurhty 
courts  and  rotes  in  parlament. 

Milton.  The  Htaron  •/ Ckurek  Gmtmment,  book  i.  ch.  rl. 

The  footmen  tbea,  wanting  defence  on  their  flanks,  Blood  in 
plnmpa  with  tbeir  cuntpanies  so  tlirust  and  tlironxed  together, 
iw  if  they  had  beeoe  nut  one  of  them  could  either  drew 

Ilia  sword  or  bring  backe  hia  hand. 

U*iUnd.  fol.  423. 

Mac*.  .1-  ■ If  thou  Bpeak*«i  false, 

liMn  the  next  tree  shall  tbau  hang  alire, 

TUI  famine  cUng  thee. 

Sknktptart.  MacUtk,  fol.  15C. 

Ilis  riaage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare,' 

His  armca  cUng  to  hts  rilw. 

Miltom.  /'nritrfitf  Zost,  hook  X.  1.  512, 

As  trees  arc  by  tbe  bark  embrac’d. 

Lore  to  toy  aoul  doth  rting. 

RnchtMtrr.  .Ilrtit  and  Strrpkom. 

Tlie  dlsnoring  of  the  drapery,  so  as  to  appear  to  rhitjr  eloae 
round  the  limbs,  is  a kind  of  petUnlrv,  which  yoimg  painter*  are 
rery  apt  to  fall  Into,  as  it  earrie*  with  it  a relish  of  tbe  learning 
acquired  from  the  ancient  statue* ; bat  they  should  recollect 
there  la  not  the  same  necessity  for  this  practice  in  painting  as  la 
•culpturc. 

Str  Joihna  RtynotdM.  On  the  ^rt  n/  Pninlimg,  note  M. 

Even  dog*  aa*aiVd  their  maatera,  all  Bare  one, 

And  be  was  faithful  to  a corse,  and  kept 
The  birds  and  lieasta  and  famish’d  men  at  bay, 

Till  hnngn  elttng  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  Jaws.  /.m-d  Jiyra*.  IMnnt. 

CLINICK,  Gr.  cX/e-eiv,  to  bend,  to  Uy  dow*n  j one 
who  lie*  down  j one  confined  to  hia  bed. 

And  that  this  also  deacended  lower,  vre  have  the  testimoov  of 
& Jame*  who  advises  the  slek  person  to  aeorl  for  the  EHera  of  the 
Church,  tl^  they  may  pray  over  him{  that  they  may  anoint 
him.  that  U that  aocirty  there  may  be  confosaion  of  rioa  bv  tbe 
eUnifk  or  sick  perMn,  and  llial  after  these  preparatives,  and  in 
Ibia  mlalatry,  his  sins  may  be  forgivco  him. 

Taylur.  Srnnons.  ttf  tk*  Office 
fFraym]  are  intended  to  be  a snpplrtory  to  the  imperfections 
of  other  acta  \ and  by  that  reason  arc  the  proper  and  moat  perti> 
Bent  imploymeat  of  a c/hsk-  or  draih-bcd  penitent. 

Jd.  fMy  Dying,  sec.  6.  ch.  Iv.  ] 
In  Medical  language,  Clihical  ia  applied  to  every  i 
voi.  zuc. 


thing  relating  to  Diseased  observed  or  treated  at  the  CIJNT- 
bedsidp  of  the  sick.  The  Roniun  I'livsician*  who  CAL. 
visited  the-r  Patients,  were  distinguishetfby  the  name  pJT,. 
Clutki,  from  those  who  were  consulted  ut  home. 

In  Ecclesiastical  History,  L'Unica  are  persons  who 
receive  lioptism  on  their  death  beds. 

CLINK,  c.  "I  Gcr.  kVmgent  Dutch  krMghen,klinc- 
C-LtvK,  n.  VAtco,  f/nwfre,  &e  Clang. 

Cli  ncant.  j Clink,  b^  Spenser,  seems  to  be  used 
as  cUcket,  q.  v.  Clinquant,  in  Shakapearr.  for  the  ging^ 
ling  noise  of  the  ornaments.  And  by  FcUhaiii,  in  the 
Nunc  manner. 

For  Bskerly,  n’erc  c/<M4jN|r  of  your  bclinr, 

That  on  your  bridel  basgc  on  every  aide, 

By  heren  king,  that  for  us  alle  dide, 

I shuld  er  this  have  Csllen  doun  for  slepc. 

Vkatterr.  Tkr  A'mjw*  Precite*  Take,  v.  14800. 

Such  Inltcring  beating  through  the  chinks 
Far  remlryng  aunswers  ryng , & yngot  gaddea  with  dulling  vltnkt. 

In  bluatryog  forges  bfoouc. 

Phner.  Mneidm,  book  rill.  p.  192. 

And  tberfore.  hoste,  1 wamc  tbe  befome, 

Wy  joly  body  shsl  a tale  telle, 

And  I abol  ttinkm  you  so  roery  a belle, 
lliat  I shal  waken  all  thin  compagnic. 

Vkamcer.  Tkt  Shipmamnet  Proktgvr,  r.  12926. 

There  tyrannise  vpon  tbe  soules  yon  finde 
Condemn’d  to  woe,  and  double  still  their  pa'inrs, 

^\^>e^c  some  rnmjdaiae,  w hero  aomr  their  teeth  doe  grlnde. 

Some  faowle,  some  werpe,  some  cUnke  iltdr  iron  chaioes. 

Gad/rey  iff  Zf«ir/«g«e,  book  Ix.  at.  65. 

Well  beard  Kiddie  all  this  sore  coustraiat ; 

And  long’d  to  know  tbe  cause  of  IiU  rontplaint : 

Tho’  creeping  efoae,  behind  the  wicket's  rhxle, 

Priiiily  fce  peeped  o«t  Ibmugh  a riduke  i 
Yet  not  so  priuily  but  the  fnt  him  spied. 

For  deceiffutt  meaning  U doalde>eycd. 

Sptwtr.  Skrphrrd't  Cafcaiar.  Mna. 

If  therefore  we  did  not  twliere,  truth  and  honour  and  Justice 
were  to  l«  preferr’d  before  this  present  life,  amt  all  those  cfinctmt 
Bpariings,  that  dance  and  dangle  in  tbe  rave*  and  jubilatioiM  of 
it,  sure  we  sHoold  not  l*e  so  suttuh,  os  to  cbusc  the  firU,  and  let 
tbe  latter  slip  away  dladaioed.  FtUkani.  /foM/w,  56. 

' ' To  chiy  the  French 

All  clinifuant,  all  in  gold,  like  Ikoatheo  Gods 
Shone  duwue  the  English. 

Skoktyeare.  Henry  Pit/,  fol.  205. 

Good  housewircB  all  the  winter’s  rage  despise, 

I>efeDded  by  the  riding-hood’s  diseuise; 

Or,  underneath  the  uBil*eeUa*a  oily  shed. 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinJting  pattens  tread. 

Gay.  7>teM,  book  L 
And  when  the  measur'd  rouplels  curse 
The  manacles  of  liotltlc  verse. 

While  tW  trim  bard,  in  easy  strains. 

Talks  much  of  fetters,  rlogs  and  c hains  j 
He  only  aims  that  yon  ahonld  think, 

How  charmingly  he  makes  them  rUmk. 

l.h^d.  On  Phymt, 

CLINKERS,  Bricks  impregnated  largely  with  nitre 
or  .aaltpetre,  which,  from  excess  of  heal,  run  and  be- 
come glnzed  externally. 

( LINOPODIUM.  in  Botany,  a gemu  of  the  class 
Duiynamia,  order  GymiuMpermia,  natural  order  Labiate. 

Generic  character:  calynt  two-lipped;  involucram  of 
many  taper  leaves  placed  under  the  whorl. 

Six  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

C.  tulgare.  Wild  Basil,  is  n native  of  England. 

CLIO,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  Molluscous  animals 
of  the  order  PUropoda,  family  Hyalaana.  Gene- 
ric character  : body  naked,  gelatinous,  oblong,  tur- 
binated, floating ; bead  exserted,  surmounted  with 
numerous  retractile  tenUcula,  disposed  in  two  bun- 
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CLIO.  dlc9  I tytt  two,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head; 

— mouth  tcnninal;  alaetor  fins)  two,  olwvatc,  opposite, 
CLn*-  branchial,  inserte«i  at  the  busse  of  the  neck  on  each 
side  } the  anus  ami  orifice  of  the  generative  orguoi 
opening  on  the  right  side,  beneath  the  wing. 

These  animals  float  at  random  in  the  sea,  where  they 
ore  found  during  the  warmest  hours  of  the  day  in 
calm  weather,  altcrnaldy  appearing  and  disappearing. 
They  form  the  principal  food  of  some  species  ot  Whale. 

The  relations  which  these  Mollutca  bear  to  the  Ga$- 
ieroffwUi  are  not  few  or  uniuijwrtant  j although  they 
have  certainly  with  much  re;ison  been  placed  in  a 
distinct  order,  with  several  other  genera,  which  have 
n close  affinity  to  them.  Cuvier  has  given  some 
ctirious  details  of  their  anatomical  characters  in  the 
Ann.  ttu  Mu$.  tom.  i.  p.  44*2.  See  also  the  Article  Ctio 
in  the  Did.  dcs  Science*  Nat.  from  the  pen  of  M.  dc 
Itlainville. 

CLIP,  **  S.  efyppon,  antplrdi,  compUcti, 

Cli'pfkb,  >lo  embrace,  to  clipp,  to  t;»kc  and  hug 

Cu'fpixo.  J in  his  nrmes.”  Soinner. 

To  embrace,  surround,  encircle;  to  hold  tight,  to 
nipj  and  thus,  to  sever,  to  shear  or  cut  off. 

Brut  lure  elttpptd*  and  cussedc,  and  too>fort«dc  hire  ynenr. 

/?.  GUmretter,  p.  14. 


At  Sooyhamton  lus  com  np,  and  hvi  to  jnulere  come 
yyt  tiH-yc  kyu^  hii  euste  hem.  and  oil  ctapu  brai 

Jm.  n.  170. 


Of  r/j>»rr»,  of  rouoffera,  of  suilk  tako  be  qnestls. 

it.  i/nraae,  p.  238. 


Til  alther  fiilier  opw. 

Vition,  p.  95. 

Tci  r/Mpjor  oyrr  to  Lolde.  Id.  /i.  p.  329. 

He  kissetb  hire,  and  elippttk  hire  fh!  oft. 

CknnetT.  The  .Vi»rr4a«/e*  ?'«/«,  V.  10287. 


Neuertfaeleaec  for  this  tlm«  you  must  sende  them  as  yem  may 
get  ihrm  t if  you  rouldn  fmde  the  iBcaura  that  tb«  haire  mu^ht  bee 
eUppfd  odT  thrm,  they  wouldu  not  take  so  much  rootne  lu  tks 
phtippes  u they  due. 

Hakluyt.  Vuyagt,  4^.  roL  1.  p.  306.  Tke  .Vmc.  Company. 

What  misery  wm  la  the  h*fc  of  Dyonise  the  tyrant  of  Ceeilc  } 
who  knowingi  tltaC  hts  people  dmred  hksdistruction,  for  his  rauio 
and  cruellie,  woldc  nat  be  nf  any  man  lhauen,  but  &rstc  caused 
^ ownc  daughters  to  dyppe  bis  bearde. 

Str  7'Aamas  Hlyot.  Goofmour,  p,  130. 
llica  kissing  may  b«  pUde 
and  elippiug  pot  in  ure, 

And  Hngrod  sores  by  Cupid's  sslncs 
aspire  to  quirk  ircure. 

Turkenile.  Tke  Ventrou*  Loner. 


Tbs  trees  grew  up,  tnd  mix  tocether  frrcJy, 

Tbc  oaks  not  envious  of  the  failing  cedar. 

The  lustle  vine  not  Jealous  of  tbc  iri« 

Becatkse  she  dipt  the  elm. 

Beaumont  and  FUteker.  The  Loeer't  PrttgrtM,  act  L SC.  1. 
But  n^’vej  finding  these  north  climes  do  roidly  him  fwbratt, 
Not  used  to  froacn  <Up$,  he  itrare  to  find  some  port, 

Whore,  with  oaost  ease  and  warmth,  be  might  employ  his  dart. 

Sidney.  Httrapkel  and  Steita. 

Tlie  coyne  wos  so  r/ipprd,  that  it  was  thongbt  good  to  change 
the  sam«,  and  to  make  it  baser. 

5r*ir.  Henry  ///.  Hnno  1247. 

The  flerniVs  bring  newt  that  the  VoUcians  and  Aeqaians  for 
all  their  wings  wrrr  well  clipped,  and  tbeir  forces  greatly  decaied, 
began  to  gather  and  learte  new  armins. 

HoUand.  Uvime,  fol.  95. 

So  might  the  little  baby  Hip  the  nwrac. 

And  it  content,  abe  oerer  a wit  the  worae. 
i?iW3rr4>«.  The  Fremeh  Queen.  To  the  Ihtke 
Also  aboat  this  time  a pariiaoMnt  «nw  huldeB  at  London,  in  the 
sshkh  it  was  erderad  that  the  EagiUh  grote  should  be  coyoed  of 


certaine  weight,  and  of  the  oae  side  the  king’s  pietnxe,  sad  on  the  CLIP* 
other  ahk  s crease  as  Urge  folly  as  the  grute,  to  aduoyd  i&ppyag, 

Grafion.  Henry  III,  The  eteaenih  ytrt,  CLOACA* 

Y ct  surely  it  concerns  m so  to  discourse  of  tbeoe  pointa  lit  geoe>  ~ ^ 

ral,  as  neither  to  eUp  tlie  dirine  prerogatire,  nor  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  tie  np  the  rreatore,  so  as  to  undwmae  duty  by  Ukiog 
away  the  energy  of  precepts,  ihrcatnlngs,  and  exhortations. 

South,  Sermon,  5.  toL  r. 

cupping  be  RngfUhtkten  it  robbing  the  bonewt  nan  who 
ceceires  clipp'd  tnoncy,  an«l  transferring  the  sUrcr,  i.  c.  tbc  value 
Is  pared  off  from  It  into  the  elipper'e  pocket. 

Loehe,  Farther  Cotuid,  eonemUnf  rieing  the  eahu  of  Jfomy. 

Tu  etip  our  pinions  let  them  try. 

Not  having  heart  tbeuweivea  to  fly. 

ChureMU.  The  Gkaet,  book  ui. 

CF/ISIA,  m Zoology,  n genus  of  the  class  Cfrr^perfn, 
order  /frnmfutonuifa,  family  iktianufii,  of  Leach.  Gen> 
eric  chnructer ; shell,  four-partite ; valves  of  the 
opcrcaluoi  undtvidetl. 

Species  I.  C sfriofn,  Leach  j Balamu  xfruifMs,  Pen- 
nant. 

Inhabits  the  const  of  Great  Britain,  being  found 
attached  to  inarioe  plants,  cruitacea,  ncitl  testaceous 
mullusco. 

CLISU-CLASH,  i.  e.  cUuh-cUuh.  See  Clash. 

The  drums  went  downc— dun  dnwnc,  the  fluits  6t — 6te— fit — fite, 

Thu  weapons  etiek-elash  and  the  capuincs  now— now — now. 

Mirrour  Jot  iiagutratee,  fol.  461. 

CLITORIA,  in  BoMay,  a genus  of  the  class  Dit> 

Helphia,  order  Decantlrin,  natural  order  Leguminout. 

Generic  cbaracler:  calyx  bell-shaped,  or  tubular; 
corolla  turned  upwards ; standard  large,  spreading, 
overslnulowjog  the  wings ; iegumen  linear,  very  long, 
pointed. 

Willdcoow  describes  six  species,  natives  of  both 
Indies. 

CLITHERO,  CMTHKaoB,  or  Ci.iDBtoa,  CUd-dur 
(BriL)  a ruck  bv  the  water,  hon,  (Sax.)  a hill,  a 
Borough  and  market  Town  of  Lancashire,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river  Riddle,  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  County.  It  bus  sent  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment since  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  The  Town, 
which  is  small,  stands  on  an  insulated  eminence  with 
B castle  oo  a lime-stone  rock  at  one  end.  Little  now 
remains  of  this  fortress,  which  having  been  a^rrison 
of  the  Royalists  was  destroyed  in  the  Civil  wars. 

Clithcroe  also  possessed  a Hospital  for  Lepers.  There 
are  large  cotton  and  calico  manufactories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhuod.  The  Church  is  a Perpetual  Curacy  in  the 

Sift  of  Lord  Curzon.  Population  in  lh41,  3815. 

liatant  417  miles  north  from  London,  thirty-one  from 
Manchester. 

CLIMNA,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoUoptfra,  family  Caralni.  Generic  character  : 
antenns  moniliform,  second  articulation  longer  than 
the  third;  inandibul®  not  dentated  at  the  inner  side. 

Type,  C.  artnmitt,  I^lr.  (IVaebrio  Foi$or,  Lin.) 

These  insects  are  found  principally  in  the  spring,  in- 
habiting moist  sand  or  muddy  soil.  The  larva  is 
unknown. 

CLOACA,  from  duo,  for  eoUuo,  to  scour,  which  Ifl 
ftrora  the  Greek  «Xu{'4i*,of  the  same  Import. 

The  Ooacce,  or  drains  of  Rome,  were  first  planned 
by  Tarquinius  Prtscus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Tiber,  (Livy,  i.  38.)  The  Cloaca 
Moitma,  which  still  exists  as  one  of  the  must 
stupendous  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence  in 
Rome,  was  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  (Id. 
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CIOACA.  56.)  Into  this  great  channel  numerons  branches  dU* 
charged  cheinaeives  between  the  Capitoline,  the  Pala> 
tine  and  Quirinal  hiUt.  Four  hundr^  years  after  their 
tint  construction,  in  the  Ceosorahip  of  Cato  and 
his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Cloaca  were  re- 
paired and  cleansed,  and  new  branches  were  added  on 
quarters  which  before  were  without  them.  Two  of 
these  openings  made  at  that  time  are  most  probably 
those  which  arc  now  to  be  seen  between  the  Cloaca 
Maximo,  and  the  remains  of  the  Pont  Sullicitit.  Dio» 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  records  the  fact,  odds, 
that  the  expense  was  1000  UdenlSi  and  he  cites  the 
roads,  the  aqueducts,  and  the  Cloaca,  as  the  chief 
marvels  of  Rome. 

The  Clnaca  were  originally  carried  in  the  direction 
of  the  public  streets.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
City  by  the  Gauls,  the  hou.<es  were  rebuilt  with  little 
regard  to  regularity,  so  that  many  of  them  covered 
these  drains.  (Lit.  t.  K5.)  Pliny  spe^s  in  astooialiment 
of  these  works  in  his  own  time,  and  ascribes  their 
excellent  repair  to  the  .£dilcship  of  M.  Agrippa, 
(xxxiii.  15,)  firalerta  Ciooctu  : operum  o»,niujH  dirtu 
maximmm,  tu^outt  momtihus  attfue  at  paulo  ante  retuU- 
mat,  (he  bad  been  speaking  of  the  hanging  gardens 
•t  Thebes,)  ttr5«  pentUi  tubterque  navigaid.  ui  M. 
jfgrippd  ill  £dUitate  post  per  mettlux  eor- 

riMli  toptem  amnes,  euTwque  praetpUi  torrentxum  mado 
foperc  atque  auferre  omnia  coacii,  tnsuper  mole  ituhrium 
eoncitaii,  vada  oe  latera  quatiunt:  aliquando  Tiher'u 
retro  infusi  recipiunt  fiuctm,  pu^nantque  ditersi  aquarum 
impetus  tnttts  ; et  tamen  obnixa Jirmita*  retialU.  TraAuiU- 
<ar  moles  intema  fonlir,  non  tuccumbenlil>is  cauiit  (coimj) 
operis ; puUant  ruiiue  tponU  pracipUes,  aut  impacta  ««• 
cendiis  .*  quatitar  oolum  teme  mntibuj  : durant  tamen  a 
Tarquinio  Priseo  annit  DCCC.prope  uierpngnabiles.  He 
then  mentions  the  popular  indignation  which  was 
roused  when  Tarquin  imposed  this  labour  upon  the 
Qtixeas,  many  of  whom  escaped  the  toil,  and  that 
which  they  dreaded  more,  the  degradation,  by  volun- 
tary death.  The  wily  Monarch  checked  this  contagion 
by  exposing  the  bodies  of  all  suicides  on  crosses.  IHiny 
concludes  with  an  illustration  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Cloaca  MaxiMta,  in  which  be  Is  supported  by  Strabo, 
(v.)  /ImplitudiMem  aicis  earn  ftcisse  proditur  ut  erhem 
/ami  larfih  onustam  transmitteret.  (xxxvi.  24.) 

The  above  passage  is  worth  citation,  if  it  were  only 
to  com|>are  H with  one  similar  from  the  pen  of  Cas- 
siodoriis.  He  was  Pr^eclus  Pratvrii  when  he  w rote, 
four  centuries  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodoric,  by 
whom  also  the  Cloaca  were  repaired.  S/dendsda  Rti^ 
mana  eit'itatis  ctm/eruHt  staporem,  et  alinruiH  eivitaium 
pomni  miraetda  tuperare.  Puleas  iUie  fiuciot,  qumi 
mmtibHS  concavis  clauws.  Videos  struclis  navibas  per 
aquas  rapidas  non  ninirnd  solicituHine  navigare  { nc  prer- 
cipUali  lifTTenti  marina  possint  naufragia  sustinere.  ITinc, 
Roma,  singnlarit  quanta  in  U sU  /West  coUigi  magnitudo. 
Qua  enimur^m  audeat  tuisculmuiibtueonlendcre,quando 
nec  iaui  tua  possunt  similitudinem  reperire,  P!p.  v.  SO. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  the  Censors 
and  i£diics  had  the  care  of  the  Cloaca ; tinder  the  Em- 
perors they  were  assigned  to  especial  officers  named 
Otratoret  Ctoacarum,  (Marlian,  Top.urb.  Rom.  1.5.) 
and  criminals  were  employed  to  cleanse  them.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  41.) 

A view  of  the  Cloaca  Marima  may  be  obtained  at  its 
mouth  on  the  Tiber,  a little  below  the  Ponte  Rotto,  and 
another  portion  of  it  may  be  seen  near  the  Arch  of 


Janus.  It  stands  os  fimily  as  on  the  first  day  of  its  CLOACA, 
foundation.  Three  concentric  rows  of  CDormous  stones 
arc  piled  above  each  other  without  cement.  The  ^ _ j 

height  is  eighteen  Roman  palms,  the  width  the  same.  ~ 

It  is  supposed  to  begin  in  the  Forum,  and  to  measure 
300  paces  in  length. 

CLOAK,  t.  ^ Skinner  suppoS4»  from  the  A.  S. 

Cloak,  n.  I Lack,  cklamtft,  a kind  of  garment. 

Clo'akcdly,  >Thc  A.S.ge-laccan\s,comprehendert, 

Cloak-ings,  I to  cuDttun ) and  may  give  by  cor^ 

Cloak-lkss.  ) ruption,  ge-Utcccd,  qiacced,  clacced, 
cloaked,  cloak. 

To  eufohl.  to  enwrap,  and  thus,  lit  and  met.  to 
cover,  to  conceaL 

Tbe  tioetrioe  vbirb  wc  shoJ  catrrate  In  tbu  place,  is  pUvne 
yooiich  and  rAur,  Muinfr  tb»t  the  greatest  parte  of  tboae  that 
profess  them  selurs  to  \*e  Cbristiaxis,  do  teke  oute  and  briii;,  I 
caa  not  Wit  what  sabtclUea  to  clokt  Uie>-r  eutll  vitball. 

Cnhiimf.  P»mre  OW/jfr  6'eraioiu,  Mno.  1. 

Fol  fetise  WM  hire  cfvSr  as  I vaa  srare. 

Ciamcer.  The  Prniogve,  r,  15T. 

And  for  that  there  najr  be  no  such  priuie  person  paa»e  voder 
the  eiohe  and  colour  of  maruKr.  jrou  tbali  rpon  the  weiglilnf  uf 
rour  ifaip’a  anker,  call  tbe  maater  and  the  mariocn  withia  boord 
□Y  their  names. 

Hoiiayt.  f’oyage,  4'f.  Pitner't  Imtirmtioiu,  vol.  1.  fol.  273. 

Soehe  men  had  nede  to  take  bnle  of  tbeir  deaembUnn  and 
clahiMgt  I tot  it  will  once  be  eapivd  : 1 meaae,  when  our  CurUte 
■hall  come  in  hla  irlorre,  which  1 truate  will  be  ahortely. 

AVrypr.  /UevrtU,  Ko.  36.  yim  EfmlU  by  3Ir.  Latimer. 

'rbe  akica  {ran  scowle,  o'ercaat  with  miaty  clowdca, 

When  (ax  I rode  oIoimt  by  London  wa}**, 

Vhkrtnn  vnclad)  thux  did  1 ainf  and  aay. 

Cime\tigHt.  IntfudMttuiH  fa  the  Pflm  De  profwndie. 

Be  C&waMtia}  hath  Cryed  vute  the  refuae  that  cleoed  in  aave 
the  woorkm  of  xuebe  as  wrote  whan  the  doctrine  by 

patcbvng  and  <Uky»g  to  decJync  to  iiiavnrcrilre. 

i d.ll.  Prrfm,  fol.  17. 

The  French  nmbaeaador  came  to  declare,  hnt  bow  the  cm' 
peror  wronpred  divers  uf  hta  maater'a  aubjects  and  raxaals  ; 
arix'fited  also  ills  nierchanta,  and  did  ctomkedtm  b*^in  war,  fur  he 
l«csiej*nl  Mirandula  round  about  with  force*  ne  bwl  in  th* 

French  kiof;’*  country. 

Hermetl,  Recordt.  Aia^  Edfcar^e  JmmoL 
Tbere-U>  when  needed,  she  would  weepe  and  pray  t 
And  when  her  listnl,  abr  could  fawnc  and  BaUcr  ) 

Now  imiUne  nnooUdv,  like  to  sommer’s  day, 

Nov  gioominf  aadly,  to  to  ektk*  her  matter. 

SptnafT.  Faerie  Queent,  book  vL  caa.  6.  SL  42. 

And  aa  to  tuffer  your  people  to  pasae  out  of  tbe  cilic  Ihroogh 
my  caippe,  no,  uo,  1 will  m»t  so  accvuiplialK  your  itakad  request, 
but  you  xhidl  kepe  tbetii  still  to  spemi  your  rii-tu^les. 

titmftan,  Uenry  V.  Tkt  trtentk  Yert, 

Bclnf  rclnmetl  into  Kiqrlaod,  I procured  acc«^  to  the  qo*rn. 
tn  whuiu.  aficr  all  hy-xtunders  were  remored,  1 ducovered  the 
whole  coaspiracy,  howbeil  ciaaktii  with  the  beat  art  1 could. 

Vnmden.  Hitabelk,  dimma 

Of  these  two.  t confeaee  it  harder  to  mana^  prosperity,  and  to 
avoid  burl  from  e*>ud  i xtron|;  and  cold  winds  doe  bvt  wake  iia 
irathcr  up  uur  cAiaie  more  raand,  more  close  : but  to  keep  it 
about  os  in  a hot  sun*sbioe  ; to  mu,  and  nut  sweat  { to  sweat  and 
not  faint ; bow  dilficult  it  is  I 

Halt.  EfUtU,  1.  Vre.  4. 

Lienl.  Ilont  fell  upon  a party  of  the  Scotia  in  the  Highiande. 
took  sei*en  priaoners,  eleven  bnrse,  twenty  ci—kt,  and  many 
of  their  ciomk^kngt,  and  rescued  two  prisoners. 

U’kUeiaek.  kiewmre.  Amm  1654. 

He  [Thosoas  Starky)  told  Utem,  **  That  few  other  causes  he 
MW  of  grrater  eficary,  than  tnis  usurped  loDp  sod  many  yean* 
superiority  of  the  pope  i which  for  the  tcaintaieiDp  of  bis  suIIms- 
rity  nikder  the  ctmhe  of  r*li|n<ni,  had  brought  in  amoof  Cbristeo 
natiooe  much  false  auperstuioo  { and  for  Use  uaiDteoence  of  hb 
ki^  pride  and  cfwked  tyraaoy,  bjul  amoof  ChiisUo  princes  many 
times  set  fr«at  dirisioa 

&*ryf*.  Memairt.  Henry  nil.  Anna  1,538. 
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In  th«  mMin  time  tlte  droiumcr,  U>f  eapUln't  equlpafte,  wu 
ttry  k>uil,  llml  ooiic  of  the  cnpt*iii*»  thiapr»  »bonltl  be  pUced  to 
u to  be  ipoUcd  ; upon  which  uU  was  hied  la  the  w*C 

of  the  coach.  SffrtataTf  No.  132. 

Panntic  fnoU,  that,  in  those  timn» 

With  wild  rcllftion  ehiU'd  the  worst  of  crim«. 

/^mgh»rn.  TKt  Ca/antry  JtuHct^  part  Ir. 
Amonpvt  the  artldea.  which  they  brought  to  barter  this  day, 
wc  could  not  help  UkiiMr  notice  of  n particular  sort  of  c/mA  and 
cap,  which,  even  In  coaotriea  where  dmis  U more  particularly 
attended  to,  might  be  reckon’d  elrfant. 

C'asA.  rnyafc,  book  HI.  ch.  xl.  rol.  rL 
CLOCK,  «.  T '*  A.  S.  cloccan,  gloeire,  gloritare. 
Clock,  n.  siMgufliret  6oiin6o;R  nre  soNtfNm 

CLOcK«not:sB,  edere,  to  ctocti  or  elne/i  like  a 

Clock-maked,  >hen  ; to  sigh,  to  sob,  to  give  a 
Clock-master,  sound  like  to  that  of  n vessel  with 
Clock-setter,  a narrow  mouth."  Somner.  See 
Clock-work.  J Clack  and  Click. 

A c/ock  is  also  a time-piece  or  chronometer,  so  cal- 
led because  it  clickel^. 


Par  ich  nm  knowes 

Ther  conn^Dffc  clerkat.  ahnUe>  c/acAc  by  hynde, 

Piert  /'/MrAiMffM.  I'wm,  p.  39. 
Wei  aikerer  wna  his  crowing  in  his  lof«. 

I1iaa  b a c<eA,  or  any  abbey  ortogr. 

Citturrr.  7’Ac  .Voaae.t  Ptfutc  T«tf,  T.  I39d0. 

The  ken  cUtkrth  her  chtckeoi,  feedetfa  tbbcn«  and  keepeth  tliem 
from  the  kite.  Women  inuW  rhrkr  their  cbildren,  bring  tben 
up  well,  and  keepc  them  from  enUI  happ. 

Wilftin.  Tht  /Irlr  <•/’  Wc/*-r»Af,  foL  194. 

Others  [chickens]  thrr  aiifTcr  to  mount  vpoii  their  bocks,  gently 
girif^  them  leare  to  cluube  and  get  up  on  every  side,  and  thia 
they  do  not  wUbout  great  joy  and  eontentxnent.  which  they  tes- 
tiiie  by  a kind  of  c/wcAiM^  and  specinll  noUc  that  they  make  at 
such  a time.  UoUamd.  Ptularck,  'ta\.  IKO. 

The  conminn  bca,  all  the  while  the  U broody,  siU,  and  leads 
her  chickens,  uhts  a roiec  which  wc  call  efocAt>e. 

Hay.  On  tht  CVntlioa,  part  L 
Of  every  tedioua  hnnr  yoo  bare  made  two, 

AH  tbb  tong  winter  here,  by  mlsaing  you  i 
Minute^  are  months,  and  when  the  nonr  b past, 

A year  b ended  slare  the  rtcek  struck  lasL 
Dtayraa.  Kttgy,  Of  Aii  Ladfa  not  /o  IjanJon. 

After  him  SimUnn*  succeeded  being  tin*  63.  pope,  !i«  com* 
maundrd  e/eeAo  & dyab  to  he  set  op  in  churcltea,  to  diatiDgouh 
the  hourea  of  the  day. 

State.  Zlryr/«iMr«  oiNf  Safaa$,  606. 

Gxotti.  Oh  neighbour,  you  do  not  conceit  me,  not  the  jock  of 
a efecA*AeMrc  ; the  band  of  the  dial  I mean. 

Mattiagtr.  The  atd  iMte,  act  til.  sc.  I. 

The  artifiren  work  fably  ; the  clothirn  use  deceit  In  cloth  j 
the  maaona  in  boildlog  ; the  ctaek-vnakert  in  tlieir  riWAr. 

Barnett,  Reeardt,  King  Bderard't  HeiaaiM, 

Ccs.  la'l  past  five  ? 

I*ARTii.  Past  six,  upon  my  knowledge  ; an«t,  in  jnslire. 

Your  el^k-ata.*ttT  should  die,  that  liath  deferr'd 
Your  peace  so  long. 

Mantngtr.  Tke  Harattn  Actar,  act  T.  K.  3, 

Bast.  Old  Time  the  etatk-*rtter^  y'  bald  sexton  Time: 

Is  it  as  be  will  i well  tlwn,  France  shall  nte. 

5A«Aiprare.  A'ln^  JoAa,  fol.  11. 

TIte  great  engloc  to  elTert  tbb,  was  by  engaging  men  of  several 
callings  (and  those  tlic  meaner  still  the  hcttcr)U>  hold  forth,  and 
harangue  the  multitude,  sometimes  in  streets,  sometimes  in 
churches,  sometimes  in  Iwma,  sometimes  from  pulpits,  somc- 
tlrors  front  tubs ; and  in  a word.  where«oerer,  and  hciwsoerer 
they  could  rfocA  the  senseless  and  untbiaking  rabble  about  them. 

SoufA.  A»rrMoa,  1.  rol.  if. 

The  notion  of  the  world's  bring  a great  machine,  going  on 
without  the  intrrporitinn  of  God,  as  a W«cA  conlinuca  to  go  with- 
ont  the  assistonee  of  « ttaek-maker  t U the  notion  of  inalcrialbm 
and  fate,  aiul  tend*  (under  pretence  of  making  God  a supra*mim* 
dane  ioteIHgCtt'-'*.)  to  exclude  proridence  and  God's  govarnment 
la  reality  put  of  Ibe  world. 

Ikr.  Clarke’s  First  Reply  to  teiknits. 


So,  if  unprejodic'd  you  scan 
Tke  goings  of  thia  et^k-ttaek  man, 

Yon  find  a hnodrrd  movements  niade 
By  fine  devices  U hb  hea4l ; 

But  'tb  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  hb  being  what's  aVhicA. 

Priue.  Alma,  can.  3. 

They  ran  no  more  ascribe  so  sorry  an  egret  to  an  omniscient 
cause,  than  some  ordinary  piece  of  elock-v.'ork  with  a very  few 
motions  and  nscs,  and  those  continually  out  of  order,  and  <),uickiy 
at  an  end,  to  Utc  i«ft  artist  of  the  age. 

Bentley.  Sermon,  3. 

By  the  slow  cAscA,  in  stately  meaanr'd  chime, 

■rtst  from  the  massy  tower  Imnendoug  toll’d. 

No  mow  the  plmnnsn  counts  tile  Cedioiu  time. 

Nor  Uistaut  shepherd  pens  bis  twilight  fold. 

B’artom.  Ode,  3, 

When  labour  and  wiieu  duinesa,  club  in  hand. 

Like  the  two  figures  at  .St.  Dunslan's  stand, 

Heating  altomairly.  iu  measur’d  time, 

The  ebcA  tr«rA  tintinaabuluoi  of  rhtme. 

Exact  and  rrgnlar  the  sounds  will  be  ; 

But  such  mere  quarter*8tn>kes  are  not  for  me. 

C’vrpre.  TahUTalk. 

CLOD,  V.  Dutch,  khttcren,  coa^farej  ktotle. 
Clod,  ii.  f g/chu,  massu.  It  is  perhaps  from  the 
Cto^ ODY,  ^ A.  S.  clee^^an,  to  cleave ; furmetl  thus^ 

Clop-pole.  J past  participle,  ckwen,  chttetl,  dot'd, 
clod. 

A lump  or  mass  ckoced,  or  separated  from  a larger 
mass,  or  material  substance. 

To  rlod ; to  form  into  lump.a  or  masses  cleared  or 
separated  from  a larger  mnss. 

A dod’pok  i a 6/ocjir-bead  j a lumpish  head. 

The  gronnde  miut  be  plnwvd,  the  eladdrt  must  broken  with  fli* 
harowe,  the  fcllde  oiutl  be  dnngvd,  the  sede  must  be  jw>w»n,  Ac. 

VdedL  JtJtn,  ch.  It. 

And  sure  they  ho  that  within  ahoct  time  detla  shall  stop  thryr 
cares,  and  Uie  daddes  kcucr  all  the  uiuutbcs  y*  prabe  the. 

Sir  7*Ao»m4  ,tf«rr.  Worker,  foL  83. 

For  this  gltospel  b the  tame  treasur  hidden  under  y*  eioddy 
haol  grounde  in  rhe  field  of  the  letU-r,  which  yonr  grace  aAcr  yv 
bad  fouad,(Ii<i  furioyc  sell  all  that  ye  luul  to  bye  that  same  fielda 
wlthad.  t'dalt.  Preface,  L«Ae,  fuJ.  3. 

Dread  Lord  of  spirits,  well  lliou  didst  devise 
‘To  fling  the  world’s  rude  dunghill,  and  the  dr«m 
Of  the  eld  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skira, 

Aod  thine  own  scat,  tluit  lie  re  the  child  of  loss, 

Of  all  the  lower  hcav'n,  the  curse,  and  cross, 

That  wretch,  boast,  captive,  raonsler  man,  might  spend, 
(Proud  of  (Im*  mire  in  which  his  soul  Is  pen'd) 

CYoifiScd  in  lumps  of  clay,  hi.s  weary  life  to  end. 

G.  Fieteker.  CkrisCs  Viettny  ta  Heaoem. 
Tliat  Christian  ibeefe  ( quoth  lie)  that  was  so  bold 
To  combat  me  la  hard  and  single  fight, 

Bbati  wounded  fall  loglurious  on  the  utohl. 

Ilia  locks  with  elodt  of  hloud  ami  dost  bedight. 

Ood/try  of  BMHhgtoe,  book  vU.  XL  34. 

So  a small  seed  that  in  the  earth  lies  hid, 

And  dks,  revil  ing  bursts  her  rloddy  side. 

Adorn’d  with  yellow  locks  anew  is  born. 

And  doth  become  » mother  great  with  com. 

tirammond.  Fioteets  of  Sion, 
With  etoddie  earth,  and  with  blind  dtwkishscasc  aooy’d. 

.Vorr.  Poeiu,  3.  ran.  1.  sL  12. 

Got.  WTsere's  my  brnlbcr  .* 

1 have  sent  Clolcns  elot‘polr  downe  the  streame- 
In  emhasfie  to  bb  mother  •,  his  bodic’s  liustage 
For  hb  rcturnc. 

SksAspearr,  Cyaskeknt,  fol.  399. 

And  then  reflect,  that  this  b the  glory,  to  which  we  tMs  of 
earth  are  called  and  invited,  yea  and  (hear,  O heavtu  j and  give 
car,  O earth  !)  wooed  to  accept. 

BtsAop  Ball  Works,  Tol.  1.  fol.  240« 
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Cton.  How  sre»t  (while  J«t  wc  tre.il  the  kiwlreil  M, 

_ Aa<l  ercry  wametil  to  »inls  bcn«ih 

CIjOG.  The  pfcrf  wr  tread : aoiio  trodden  by  oor  *on«) 

^ J How  jrreat,  lo  the  wild  wblil  of  tiow’*  pursuila. 

To  atop  and  p«o»e.  * 

Tke  Comflaifi*.  ^'^gnl,  6. 

CLOG,  V,  \ Skinner  thinks,  perhaps  from  log, 
CvoG,  n,  f rrwJicui.  It  may  be  from  the  Goth. 
Cu/aaiso,  f lag^^an ; A.  S.  letgtm,  ge-lecgaH, ponere, 
CLf/ooY.  ) to  lay.  The  past  p^irticiple 
lagged,  lag,  (a  broad,)  ge-lag,  would  give  log  and  ge- 
log,  glog,  clog,  jiliqu'ul  twpwi^wiw,  any  thing  imposed  j 
as  a toad,  (from  the  same  A.  S.  verb,)  log,  or  clog. 

To  clog,  then,  U to  load,  to  burthen  j and  is  so  used 
without  any  subaudition  by  Ray.  It  is  now  generally 
used  with  a subaudition  of  hinderance  or  obstruction  j 
and  thus,  consequentially,  to  chg,ia. 

To  hinder,  obstruct,  impede,  embarrass,  or  en- 
cumber. 

Hir  m«a  for  murther  nugbc 
and  cUgdr  witli  yraa  colde. 

To  swc«re  Uiat  he  more  bappic  U 
thau  k»ien  may  be  boldc. 

TWifrdU.  ()ftA*  Tormend  ef  HtU,  ffc. 
And  what  shall  ye  be  at  IcniftH  ilte  better  for  this  bmnoyle, 
which  beside  diMera  other  inconnuxiities  rehearsed,  shall  be  thus 
chggttl  with  the  Ynsufferahle  Imrtlen  of  Uie  martiall  lawe. 

Sir  y.  Chteke.  The  Hurt  af  Sedition,  k.  2. 


And  of  these  newes  I fcle  no  weale  oor  woe ; 

Save  that  a eh»gge  doth  han?  yet  at  my  hele. 

fftfat.  Of  the  Cpi*r/ice's  lift- 

lie  p*t.  Paul]  meancth  notliinst  else,  hut  considering  the 
Goapei  then  required  spM^ie  jwvachen,  and  that  it  were  a dogge 
to  Iw  maried,  and  somewhat  an  hioderuanoe  to  those  should 
trmuaile,  be  thought  it  exnnlicnt  to  forbeare. 

intiea,  Tke  .4rtt  of  Legike. 


Conteut  thee  with  rnlhreatiH!*!  means. 

And  piny  not  Xjun^'*  doffre  { 

The  goidc  that  pntle  Bacchus  gauo 
D»d  greedy  Mjdas  tUgge. 

lierMrr.  jHkten’e  Htigbutd,  book.ir.  ch.  Xxlt, 
Hence,  I say,  the  hahitnate  believer  need  aot  suspect  liis  estate 
if  be  find  not  in  himself  such  an  extremity  of  riolcnt  grief  and 
humiliation,  as  be  observes  in  otiters ; kuuwiog,  that  lo  bim  such 
a measure  of  tcarca  would  both  soil  the  face  of  hU  devotion,  and 
ehg  the  exercise  of  it. 

Hammond.  Works,  vol.  It.  scnu.  18. 
The  dar  that  I shall  sec  her  a countess,  said  Teresa,  will  be 
ID}’  ilestb  * day;  tnit  I tell  you  again,  do  what  you  will  } for  we 
women  are  bora  with  this  dog,  to  be  obedient  to  oar  bnsbaods, 
though  they  may  be  do  better  than  leeha. 

SktUon.  Don  Qaintf,  rol-  Hi.  fol.35. 

I did  hat  prompt  the  age  to  qnit  their  dogt 
Rv  the  known  rules  uf  antient  liberty, 

When  strait  a barbaruoa  noise  environs  me 
Of  owU  and  cuccooi,  aases,  apes,  aod  dogs. 

Hiitom,  Sonnet,  12. 


For  there,  they're  inlxt,  soil’d  and  cnntamloiUc, 

But  truth  doth  clear,  unwrare,  and  xioiplifie, 

Search,  sercr,  pierce,  open,  aod  dUgregate 
All  ascititious  rfogg-iiigv. 

Mot*.  On  ike  Smi,  Perm,  2.  book  li.  on.  3.  St.  25. 


Wc  see  clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  teeth  of  the  wl*reis  and 
nnts  be  never  ao  smootli  and  polUbrd,  yrl  if  they  be  act  oyl'd, 
will  hardly  more,  though  von  r/og  them  uith  nercr  so  much 
weight.  Hay,  On  the  CreaHon,  part  IL 

It  was  said,  Utat  the  king  was  alkosted  ^om  the  Church  of 
England,  and  weary  of  supporting  episcopacy  in  Scotland;  and 
ao  was  resolved  not  to  dog  his  gurernueni  any  kmger  with  it. 

Bmrnttt.  Own  7Ym«v,  C'karlrt  H,  dnno  \67d 


Site  soars ; now  noaght  on  ^rth  detains  her  carer’— 

Rut  Ouilfonl ; who  still  struggles  for  his  share : 

Still  will  Uis  ^rm  importuuatcly  rise, 

Cfog'  and  retard  her  transport  to  the  skin^ 

Fowag.  2*Ae  Faree  of  lUtigion,  book  L 


CLOG. 

CLOI3- 

TliR. 


All  the  ancient,  honest  Juridical  principles  and  inatitntinns  of 
England  are  so  many  ehgn  to  check  and  retard  the  hradlong 
course  of  violence  and  oppresaion. 

liarke.  To  the  Shei-^s  of  Brittol. 


CLOGIIER.an  ancient  City  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
in  the  Province  uf  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  now  reduced  to 
a mean  village.  It  is  the  See  of  a BUhop.  suffragan 
of  Armagh.  Here  a Monastery  was  fouiuled  in  the 
Vth  century.  The  Sec  was  united  to  that  of  Louth  in 
the  Xlth  century.  The  religious  buildings  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  A.D.  131IG,  and  the  CutheilraK  was  reUuiU 
in  li>41.  The  Diocese  conliiias  parts  of  the  Counties 
of  Donegal,  Fermanagh.  Tyrone,  Mon.tghjin,  and 
Louth,  and  includes  mrty-oae  panshe.s.  Tradition 
assigns  its  origin  to  St.  Patrick.  7t>tniles  north-north- 
west from  Dtibllo,  ‘iO  west  from  Armagh. 
CLCFISTEll.  9. 

Clo'istkii,  n. 

Cli/isteksl, 

ClO^'lSTEREO, 

Clo'istrrer, 

Clo'lSTERESS, 

Cto'iSTKBIN’O, 

Clo'istkr-boxn, 

Clo'istex-men, 

CLA'csrUAU 
pillars. 


Lilt,  cious/rtiia ; quo  alujaid 
clauditur.  Bale,  writes  r/aus- 
iral.  Applied  to 

A place  in  which  those,  who 
.devoted  themselves  tu  a life  cf 
[ religious  ob.4crvances,  enclosed 
or  shut  themselves  up.  Also 
(as  Cotgrnve  expresses  it)  to  a 
round  walk  or  envtosure  covered 

e\vor  biknd  niirl  pnvirrtMArl  with 


H doMter  ^*i  blgan.  )»e  bUskop  ^ Jut  wrought, 

Hired  ilk  a mati,  & •!)  pxied  A bought. 

ti.  lirunne,  fol.  80. 


And  I ahal  kerery  goitre  church,  and  goure  daUtre  makan. 

Piert  PtankmM.  fitioa,  fol.  41. 


Ihcn  cam  I to  that  doyttre,  and  gaped  abouten, 

Whoagh  it  was  plkmd  and  peynt. 

Jd.  Crede,  1. 

What  ihulde  he  ttudie,  and  make  himMlran  wood, 

Upon  a book  in  doMtr  alway  to  pore. 

tkaaeer.  Tke  Prdogue'iv.  185. 


So  that  by  their  decree, 

Tlie  youngest  daughter  Anldo 
Into  the  Uiirks,  where  courrtly 
* A ddeter  life  she  Ivddc. 

(*n$eoigtu.  Tke  Comytaint  ^ PkylomeUu 

Signifying  Ihcrby,  Uut  Christ,  which  is  the  Mich  Ericst,  cao>e 
from  the  secret  bosom  of  his  Patlior,  oitd  virgliul  eiMtttt  of  hla 
mother,  into  this  world,  to  sulfer  aacraiice  fur  man’a  redcmptloo. 

Stryy^.  Hecordt,  No.  lOV. 

Within  the  eloyetre  Mlarul  of  thy  aides, 

Toke  mannes  shape  th?  eternal  l<n-e  and  pi'et. 

C’Aanrer.  Tke  SeetuiJ  Xonntr  Tab,  r.  15511. 


For  iher  was  he  oat  like  a rfatr/rrrrr, 

With  tlirea«l  iMre  co|-e,  os  is  a pnure  acoierv. 

Rut  he  was  like  a maUtcr  or  a pope. 

Id.  Prdogtte,  r.  2(S  I , 

He  tnke  Ihr  far  hla  prisoners,  and  left  company  to  keepe  theya, 
and  then  iiututed  agayne  his  burse  and  rode  iutu  the  streate*,  ana 
savr«i  many  lyues  of  Mys,  damoaeU  and  doysterm  fro  dcfbilyng, 
for  the  soudycTS  were  without  nsrrey. 

^Vm«sot/.  CVfl«yc/e,  Tol.i,  cb.cxxlr. 


If  any  lelsore  time  he  bad  from  power, 

IWcauae  'tis  sin  to  mi*cmplny  an  hour. 

His  btmnraa  was,  by  writiog  lo  pcr>nade 
That  ktogs  were  usclesa,  and  a etog  to  trade. 

Drydrn.  Absalom  and  Atkiiapheh 


Hm  Dunstaae  (as  wltnesseih  loi  Capgraiie)  ws»  the  first  that 
in  this  rcalmc  compelled  men  and  wonten  tovnwe  chastvte  and  to 
kepe  datufrale  obedyence,  agaynst  tl*e  fn  doctryoa  of  Sayna 
Pauie,  1 Cor.  7.  and  OaL  5. 

Jhtle.  EagUsA  Fotarit*,  part !.  fol.  £2. 
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HiAt  *11  t))c  tv^rtncM  of  tlie  vorld  iB  oat, 

Tb«  yottlb  uid  Ttrtue  tbal  would  Umc  wild  tjrgeni. 

And  wilder  people,  tbai  bare  known  no  nunneni 
Sbould  Uve  tbu9  cfou/rrr*i  up> 

ami  Flft<Jk*r.  ^ Klmg  and  no  King,  Mt  ir. 

Par  from  rerefipe ; tono  won  \ w>od  made  eontcat } 

A«  fitter  for  a cMtter  tlian  a crown  *. 

^^lioae  bole  mind  to  mock  aildlcted  is 
On  th'  worm  to  n»me,  that  be  oeplectetb  tbU. 

^aiuri,  iJitiory  of  tka  CuH  it’ort,  book 

Vet  b it  in  tbat  kind,  as  beat  accords 
>ViUi  raral  pasuoBS,  wbtcb  use  not  to  reacb 
Beyond  tbr  grores,  and  woods,  where  they  were  bred ; 
And  beat  berotmr  a elaUtral  exercbe. 

lied.  Of  /Ac  Qurroit  Arcadia. 

l^ioagb  T am  a eiayntered  man  in  tbc  condition  of  my  prrsent 
life,  besides  my  ronfineuieut  by  infirmity,  yet  havinf  spent  so 
Bioch  of  inittca|re  amotig  noise  abroad,  and  serro  years  tberr^f 
In  ibe  court  at  hotite,  tbere  doth  *UU  bang  upon  me,  1 know  not 
boWf  a certalu  concapuceuce  of  BoeeUics. 

RtU^ttxm  tf'aitatUMMa,  p.  363. 

A merric  mate  amongst  the  rest. 

Of  ehftitrrrt  thus  told  t 

**  *f1ib  cA>yf/n'N^  and  fat  feeding  of 

BrUgiout  b oat  old,** 

(yuoih  be.) 

Warner.  Aiiiau't  £Mg/aN<f,  book  T.  cb.  XZY. 
The  element  it  sclfe,  till  seiirn  yeares  beete. 

Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  riews 
But  like  a dayeitrtte  sbe  will  vailed  walke, 

And  water  oacc  a day  her  ebauber  round 
With  eye -offeBding  brine. 

gtefysBrs.  rwe^  A^A/,  fol.  S& 

CA»y*/rr-iMni,  proftsslng  ignorance  of  worldly  affaires,  and 
obedience  to  one  snperiour,  might  more  facilly  be  swayed  to  bead 
BS  the  pope  would  bow  them,  in  preferring  bis  creatnres. 

S/tted,  King  .TvAji.  Aftmt  I30(v 

None  BBiong  them  are  thought  worthy  to  be  styled  religiotM 
persoBS,  but  thoK  that  claytier  up  tbeuLsclves  in  a mooMtery. 

Sharp.  Sermton,  3.  TOl.  L 
For  in  what  stupid  age  or  nation 
Was  marriage  ever  oat  uf  fashkm  i 
Unlem  smung  the  .\uaxons, 

Or  eMtter'd  friars  and  vestal  nans. 

Unticr.  UadiLrat,  part  U.  caa.  1. 

Bale’s  pen  indeed  was  sharp  and  foul  eoourb  sometimes,  when 
he  had  sueb  fuol  sui^eets  to  deal  witit,  as  the  cruelties  and  un- 
cleannesses  of  many  of  the  popish  priests  and  prelates,  and 
Htitltrert.  Stryfe.  Edu-ard  VL  Anna  lb47. 

Mature  shall  smile  to  view  Uie  ratupiish'd  brood. 

And  none,  but  envy,  riot  umubdued  : 

In  elwter'd  slate  Irt  selfish  sages  dwell. 

Proud  that  their  heart  U narrow  as  their  cell. 

Sktu*laat,  The  JnifgauHt  if  Hercnltt. 

Others  again,  by  party  rage  inflam'd, 
filiodfoldcil  seal  and  supenitition  dire, 

Off«pring  of  ifimniiu'C,  atui  r/s^rr.A«iw 
With  undutinguifth'd  violence,  asaanlt 
Bijtb  giMMl  and  bad. 

Hamilton.  Ta  a Cemtteman  ginng  ta  TrattL 

Tbe  Cdoirtsrb  appear  in  the  primitive  churches 
to  bitve  been  porticoes,  or  oroei,  running  round  the 
aTOptav  (Euaeb.  x.  1^)  or  duXi^,  (PbuIur  Silent.  Par.  i. 
174*)  the  Court  which  stood  between  the  great  outer 
Porch  ytrpowvXaa  irpantf  «wodot)  and  the  body  of 

the  Church.  These  Cloisters  were  raised  on  columns, 
and  therefore  the  Court  was  sometimes  called  tct/m- 
mXaa,  Bticl  c^drtporftruj.  In  these  stood  the  First  class 
of  penitents,  who  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  farther, 
in  order  to  beg  tbe  prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  en- 
tered the  Church.  (Bingbaoi,  Or.  Eee.  viu.  3.  5.)  They 
were  used  also  as  burial-pUces.  (Id.  6.) 


CLOSE,  e.  ^ From  e/auaug,  the  past  partteiplc  of 
Close,  n.  daudfre;  to  be  or  cause  to  be  so  near  '' 
Clobr,  adj.  as  to  touch. 

Closr,  (tdv.  To  bring  as  near  as  possible ; to 
Clo'sinc,  r}oin  together,  to  conjoin,  to  unite; 
Cu/sBLT,  to  bring  so  near  that  no  further 
Clo'seness,  approximation  or  progrcM  can  be 
Clo'sclbt,  made;  to  bring  to  an  end;  to  end,  to 
Clo'scmb.  J hnUh.  To  bring  so  near  as  to  prevent 
ingress  or  egress ; to  conhoe,  to  keep  confined  or 
secret,  to  shut  up,  to  block  up. 

A dole  is  a piece  of  ground  rariased  or  surrounded 
by  fence  or  hedge. 


ye  ka*trU«  did  he  wifke  of  Vu  trrsnre  «11«, 

And  S.  Cotberte’s  kirke  rlBitd  with  a wniiJe. 

H.  Brmmae,  p.  79. 

In  tb«  cartel  of  Corf,  icb  sbal  do  ye  dose 
'Hicr  as  an  aoerr. 

Piieri  PianMmam.  Fieion,  p.  43. 

Out  woo  to  you  Scribes  and  FarWes  ypocritU ; that  cioten  tbe 
kyngilom  of  hrrenes  bifun  moo,  mul  yc  enlrea  aoC:  neitber  suf- 
fres  mea  catryuge  to  cotre.  ff  Mnitkev,  cU.  rxiii. 

Aad  whaa  the!  baiUlen  do  this  Uuug  tWi  eiamdtm  v*gidir  a 
greet  multitude  of  fiaclua,  aod  her  uet  was  brokun. 

id.  Amle,ckv. 


He  aomtlme  is  cause  of  all  dammoget  tbai  besles  do  in  tbe 
fold,  that  breketh  tbc  hedge  of  tbe  ebatart,  Cburgb  wbtcb  be  de- 
Btrojeth  that  may  not  be  restored. 

Ckaucer.  The  Ptrtamet  Taie,  voL  U.  p.  364. 

Ob  coontrie  clowncs,  your  elaaei  soc  you  koope 

Wilb  hedge,  aad  dit^e,  aod  mark  your  meadc  with  Okearcs. 

CsjcMgae:.  The  Fmitet  f Warru 

That  Cbaunteclere  stood  bigb  ii|>on  bis  toos, 

Stretching  bis  neebe,  and  eeVd  bis  cycn  rkw#, 

CAawrrr.  The  .Viuiwe  Prttete*  TaUf  T,  13338. 

My  sonoe  be  thou  ware  thereby. 

And  bolde  tby  tonge  still  rbwe. 

Ftw  who  tb^  bath  bis  worde  difki— 

Er  that  be  wiUc  wbat  be  mene. 

He  is  full  ofte  niglte  bis  t«Ae. 

Oatver.  Cm/.  Am.,  book  UL  fbl.  &8 
The  Rnxsie  men  are  round  of  bodies,  fully  fac'd, 

Tbe  greatest  part  with  bellies  blgire  that  ouerliaog  the  waste, 
Plat.headed  for  the  moet,  with  faces  netbing  faire, 

. But  browne,  by  reaaoB  of  tbc  siooe,  and  efoantras  of  tbe  alre.’ 
TnrhertHie,  in  Kahinyt,  Tol.  1.  foL  387. 

When  tbe  token  of  nteiing  the  shot  of  tbc  artcicrie 
was  knowcu,  the  Frenrb  kyog  with  eU.  nablctacB,  eotcred  tbc 
brid|T>  & came  to  Uic  ciatmre. 

Hall  Edarard  iV,  fbl.  234. 

Tbe  Lonl  blmselfe  bathe  not  disdayned  ao  exactly  to  rrgtster 
in  tbe  Booke  of  Life,  after  what  aort  bis  scruants  haue  ctaaed  vp 
tlieir  (layes  on  earth . that  Ik  dlscendetb  euen  to  their  eery  meaaeet 
aciioiiB,  what  meate  they  haue  longed  for  in  tbelrsiekneeae,  what 
they  haue  apokeo  rnto  their  cbildrra,  kmsfolke,  aod  friends,  Ac. 
Hvaker.  Sermon.  A Rrmedie  againai  Sotrowand  Feare. 
'nil  the  rppUu>.e  U brings 
Wnkes  cerbo  from  bee  scate, 

Tbe  rhtet  to  rrpeatc. 

(ArA.  Tbe  ciotm  to  repeatc.) 

Ben  Jomm.  Hymne,  3.  Skepktr^g  HAkday, 

From  a rboe  bower  tb'is  dainty  musique  flow’d 
A bower  appareiil  round  with  diurrs  roors, 

Both  red  lu^  white,  which  by  tbeir  lirvrirs  sbow*d 
Their  mistris  faire,  that  there  iKrself  reposes. 

Syenaer.  BeUmA*  ida,  can.  3. 

This  Iburea,  when  he  bad  ridden  all  about  tbe  troops  of  hii 
enemies,  casiiag  his  eye  nrery  wav,  to  see  If  be  could  esple  Clan- 
dius  Asc^us,  enquired  at  length  chmfy.  after  silence  made,  wh«r« 
about  he  was.  HoUand,  linas,  fob  306. 
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Tkke  her  tway,  her  a prbMer 
In  her  own  chamber  riW/jr ; Gobriaa. 

»"d  flficker.  .r  King  ant/  iw  Mt  IBi 


Soeh  Is  the  rare  and  clotfnrtt,  whcrewitlkiU  her  pureats.  Mo* 
rmco  Corcurloi  and  her  mother  Aldoaca  Nofaler»  n«re  bnwqbt 
her  up.  Siutton.  2)om  QuLnte,  roL  i.  p.  230. 


That  the  Kirkmen  wore  (renerallr  rery  sealous  for  the  rlosin/f 
vith  their kia;»  yetsome  of  them  arene  to  U.  and  praying  aftaiast 
It,  tnitrheAe.  JUemorioti.  /fan*  1650. 


So  wliere  the  neatest  badjKr  moat  abides, 

T>eep  in  tlie  earth  she  frames  her  pretty  ccD, 

And  into  halls  and  r<ua/r/a  dirides. 

P.  FUtcAfr.  The  PmrpU  hUnd,  can.  6. 

■ I ■ ■ O thou  bloody  prisoo  \ 

Fatal!  and  otniaous  noble  {verea : 

Within  the  prulllie  eioevre  of  tity  walla, 

Richard  the  Second  here  was  hark’d  to  death. 

ShaAtpeare.  IticAard  iJI.  fol.  180. 

(We)  trill  band  In  band  all  headlong  cast  rs  dowse. 

And  on  the  minted  aitmea  brat  forth  bla  braioea. 

And  make  a mulnall  citiwre  of  onr  house. 

Id,  TTCtr#  d^tfdronieutf  fol.  51. 

Hi«  issne  of  the  whole  action,  in  the  yonog  man’s  not  efauag’ 
with  Chriat’s  proposals  abont  eternal  life,  and  bis  sofTosrfu]  de> 
parture  thrrenpon,  lara  before  ns  a fall  accoont  of  that  misery, 
which  atUvds  a <1^  dereliction  of  Cbroa. 

JfomtA.  Sermom,  8.  rot.  rl. 

We  hare  It,  it  seems,  in  our  power,  by  the  everciae  of  one  nnrti- 
enlar  riitnc.  to  senire  a fuirdon  to  ourK-lvea  for  neglecting  all  the 
rcat ; and  mn  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  an  ill -spent  life,  by  n 
few  acta  of  charity  at  the  chte  of  it 

efllerbftrjf.  3>r*aoN,  2.  rol.  L 

Rut  when  any  point  of  doctrine  is  handled  In  a cUte  and  arra- 
mentatlre  manner,  it  appeua  flat  an<l  nasavury  to  them ; uai 
nothing  in  it  of  the  life  and  power  of  godiioeaEt,  and  is  all  mere 
human  reasoning.  Id.  lA.  5,  rol.  ir. 

King  Philip  lost  the  best  part  of  Ills  earalry  In  that  action  > 
upon  which  be  retired  torrards  .^ragnesa,  hut  was  cfo*c/y  followed 
hy  king  Charles.  Barnett.  Gw-n  Timer,  efmte.  <yi»Ne  1710. 

llie  works  of  I>arld  Tenim,  Jun.  are  worthy  the  elnettt  atten- 
tion of  a painter,  who  deatres  to  excel  in  tlic  riKchaaical  know-' 
ledge  of  his  art. 

Sir  Joshum  Refnclde.  Jnnrnep  /•  Ftandere  and  HnU*t%d. 

Hiis  immense  Arid  was  composed  of  dilTerent  kiiuls  of  ice, 
voch  as  high  hills,  loose  or  broken  pieces  packed  c/««r  together, 
and  what,  I think,  Crccnlandmen  rail  field  ice. 

CooA.  Pkyogc,  book  X.  cb.  Ui.  rol.  Ui. 

lo  the  general  emtiUiion  of  wit  ami  genius,  which  the  festmty 
of  the  Restoration  produced,  the  poets  shook  ofTihdr  constraint, 
and  cooudered  translation  as  no  longer  coafined  to  aerrile  cfwe- 
mets.  J^tunn.  TAe  Idter^  No.  69. 

Close,  iu  Composifioit. 

Kor  in  the  hoiwe  with  chamber  ambushes 
CUte-Aanded  durst  attAque  tne,  w>,  iK>t  sleeping, 

Tin  they  had  hir'd  a woman  with  ibelr  gold. 

Brealuug  her  marriage  faitlt  to  circuffiretit  me. 

Miliam.  SamtvH  eifvnittes,  1.  1113, 

To  proceed  a little  flmher;  dense  and  massie  bodies  more  to 
the  earth,  to  the  great  coogr^ratloa  of  cibw-cvm;»«c/eif  bodies. 

itaco*.  Om  /.eirmtn^,  Ay  G.  Wats,  book  ril.  ch.  L 

Whereby  they  might  be  the  abler  to  dbeorer,  and  aroid  that 
deceitful  and  cLssr-coNcArd  erti  of  flattery  that  ever  attends  them,* 
and  misleads  them,  and  might  skilfullr  know  bow  to  apply  tlie 
•rreraJ  redresses  to  each  malady  of  stale,  without  trusting  the 
diHoyal  information  of  parasites  and  ayropbants. 

Afif/sn.  etnimadmrtiaa  up—  the  HrmnutraMt  D^kixt. 

At  srhich  1 ceas’d,  aad  listen'd  them  awhile. 

TUI  an  uDoaual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
flare  retplie  to  Otc  drowsy  flighted  steeds. 

That  draw  the  Utter  of  clate-cunaind  sleep. 

Id.  Camtu,  X.  5M. 


StM.  Justice  Indeed. 

Shfinid  ever  he  ehte-emrd  and  opea-mootk’d} 

That  is  to  he>ar  • lUtl«,  and  speak  much. 

SJaniMgtr.  The  «U  La»t  act  f.  ae.  1. 
When  Hector  heard  of  his  retreat,  thus  be  for  fame  contends  t 
Troians,  Dardanians,  Lycians,  all  c/iwr-/^A/tag  friends, 

Thlnkc  what  It  is  to  be  renown 'd  : be  suiildiers  all  of  name  { 
Our  strongest  enemie  is  gone ; Jore  roues  to  do  us  fame. 

CAapuum.  I/ermer.  Odyary,  book  xl.  foL  147. 

. ..»i.  .....  Are  I cAwr-AaiMCid, 

Becansr  I scatter  not  among  you  that 
I must  not  call  mine  own? 

AfouiMgrr.  T*Ac  Bmpervr  of  tAe  Eeut,  act  U.  SC.  1. 
For  the  Grecians  let  t'onstanrifwple  be  a witneia,  wliere,  by  a 
etotr-handeiinri^t  in  an  instant  war,  the  inhabitants  confounded 
their  sai|Hrr  and  ihrmsclrea. 

ArtAdtatou  HvUday.  Agaiitit  DieUtyahy,  (1661J  p.  28. 
And  boldly  breaking  with  relwlliout  fnind 
Into  their  OhdberV  rl^.tock'd  treasury, 

They  miaerals  eotnbustibie  do  flml. 

Which,  (iu  stopt  coocares  placed  cunningly,) 

They 

BanirL  History  of  tkr  Ctvil  ff'art,  book  tL 

But  HeiiogHl»alas  rode  in  one  [a  chariot)  of  gold,  and  had  hla 
c/ose-sroo/  pans  of  the  same  metal. 

lirrkam  J’Ayma-T'd.ni’fegy,  book  r.  cb.  ix. 

O eomfort-klliing  night,  image  of  Hell  1 
Grim  care  of  death,  whispering  ronsplrator, 

With  eioae'lonyned  Irvaann  and  the  rarisher. 

Shaktfrare,  Rope  of  l*crtte. 

Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg’d  infirm  array. 

The  cioae'compattrd  Hritons  win  their  way. 

.dddUoH,  The  (dittpoign. 
Or  [to)  drowsy  sbepbrn],  as  be  lies  reclin'd. 

With  hAlf*shut  eyes  bcite.«tb  the  fl4)»ting  shade 
Of  willows  grey,  doar-crotrdiMg  o'er  the  brook. 

Thornton,  Seotont.  JTinaasee. 

He  that  appears  banKhearted  and  efote-JStttd  towards  hit  needy 
brother,  let  lum  think  or  tall  bimseif  what  he  pleaseth,  hr  plainly 
is  no  Christian,  but  a blcmiah,  a reproach,  and  a scandal  to 
that  honourable  name.  Boeron,'.  Sermon,  31.  vol,  i. 

■ ■■  After  tliero  the  cackling  goonr, 

Cfuc-grasirr,  finds  wherewith  lo  ease  her  want. 

J.  Philips.  Cider,  book  i. 

Ye  are  not  always  willing  to  gu*«,  but,  on  the  contrary,  art 
often  coretous  and  t!o«e~SMnded,  wtibout  bnweU  of  pity  or  affec- 
tious;  yet  when  your  children  ask  rictuals  or  other  neccMariet 
of  you,  you  are  ready  to  supply  them  with  m luit  they  want. 

Sharp  Sermon,  2.  vol.  ir. 

She  pants  and  trembles  like  tbc  bleating  prey. 

From  some  etoor-Aamted  wolf  Just  snatch'd  away. 

That  still  with  fearful  horronr  looks  around. 

And  on  its  flank  regards  the  bleeding  wound. 

Crojrmtl.  Grid.  hfetamorphnHt,  book  ri. 

The  c/«*e.*rer’if  cylinders  with  ease  reroire 
On  their  prreaa'd  asle  nnd  with  ease  reduce 
To  trash  tbe  canes  llir  orgroes  throw  between. 

G'raiMgrr.  f'Ae  Sttgitr  CoHr,  book  IU.  1.  249. 

tVhile  you  my  friend,  whste»  rr  «dnd»  should  blow. 

Might  trarerse  England  •afefy  to  an<i  fro. 

Ad  honest  man  etett'Anlton'd  to  the  rhin. 

Broad  cloth  without,  and  a warm  heart  within. 

Coofper.  Ah  Kptetle  fo  doteph  Uitl,  £sf. 

Why  most  tbe  hero  sritfa  the  nailor  rie, 

And  hurl  tbe  ctose-cieneA'd  fiat  at  iMaw  or  ere  f 

CAnrehm,  The  Rutciad, 

There  e/ear-rmhsify'if,  will  thrlr  might  repulse 

'^le  num'rous  foe.  6'h>rrr.  Leomdat,  book  T, 

With  swift  and  fimonui  stride. 

Close  folded  arms,  and  short  and  sudden  starts. 

The  fretful  prince  in  dumb  and  sullen  pride. 

Reaolres  esrspe.  Aeeron  Hill.  Gtdem, 
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CLOSE.  ■■■■  ■ *ni<)  »oftb<!»gh, 

And  cUtr-gntiH'it  box,  employ  tbe  turoer'i  wlieel, 
CLOSET.  And  with  a iltou&sad  imptemrnucapply 

w->y^v^  MecIlAitic  skUL  /KfUlry.  yfgrftUtur*,  CAO.  2. 

HU  irell*«jineil  efi|eioe  lie  dirccta  witb  care, 

Aud  labUot  freea  tbe  clvtr-4mprUm'i  air. 

Camhri^lgt.  TTtf  ScriUtrimd,  book  in 
Nor  arc  tbr  pUnU  vlilcb  Fjivlnnd  ralU  her  own, 

Few,  or  iioloTrlr,  that,  with  lanrvi  join’d, 

Ami  kindred  fotlaire  of  perroaia!  green. 

Will  fonn  a eiate^kMit  curtain. 

iVaioa.  7hr  EngUih  Gmrdtm^  book  io, 
--  Hitjre  Sparta,  who  for  ever  Bcont'd 
Defeoairr  wiUIa  aiul  battleroenta,  aupplied 
Five  tbauwnd  citiMOA 

Glwf.'.  book  xxUi. 

I i».i  — , - ■ . . There  the  pilclirr  atauda 

A fmirmcnt,  and  tbr  apouticu  teapot  tlicre ; 

Sad  iritnenea  how  W«Mr-pe*r  man  rvyreta 
The  rotintry,  with  what  ardour  he  contrirea 
A peep  at  nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

CawpcT.  7'Ae  Tatk,  book  iv. 
*Tifl  noise  and  hurry  all ! llrt  tbrunKcd  atreet. 

The  ctotf-fiCd  waxetuKiae,  and  the  buaj  abnp. 

J(tg9.  Kdgt  thil,  book  iii. 


In  the  afWnuoB  the  fury  of  the  gale  began  to  abate ; when  wc 
set  tltc  maio-rail.  maiu.topnaii,  and  atood  to  the  north* 

ward  with  the  wind  at  W.  N.  W.  and  W.  by  N.  a alroaf  gale,  at* 
tended  with  heavy  aqoaJU. 

f'oihi.  ruyagtf  book  U.  ch.  Ir.  Tol.  Ui. 
All  nlebt  cbm-^^rtmdtd  in  a forett  tlilck, 

Ifakcful  i aate,  luy  Sock  around  me  fcaid  } 

And  of  neglret^  boughs  I hindJed  up 
A scanty  flame.  ?F<rrr«a.  EeUfve,  S. 

l>own  cunk  Uie  roof  on  suthicalrd  throoga, 

Clw-vtdg'd  by  fear. 

kit'cr.  XeoMidar,  book  xlL 

CLO  SET,  r. 

Cixt'sKT  n. 

CLo'ttcr'Dooii, 
f!i.o'acT*KKErKn, 

Cko'seT-PXAYKBS, 

Clo'sbt-sinu, 

Cxo'sKT-STt’DVtKn. 


PiminutivG  of  Ctete,  q.  v.  A 
small  dost  or  enc2ofwre. 


For  in  a elvtft  fnatc  by 
The  duke  was  bid  ao  priuely, 

'l*hat  she  him  might  not  peremiie. 

Gotrrr,  Canf.  book  L fol.  15. 

Til  the  cast  ebtireh,  the  priest  stamkth,  asU  were,  In  a tniviee, 
or  rfuw/,  lump’d  rtMiad  about  with  enrtaini,  or  rciU,  apart  from 
the  peo]>le.  itunttn.  ttrevrd*.  7Ae<fanrer«/ /V.  Cv/e,  4’r. 

Tfae  louing  mother,  that  nine  noneths  did  brare, 
la  the  ^arc  rtout  of  her  painefull  aide, 

Her  tender  babe.  It  seeing  Mife  appearr, 

I>oU>  not  to  miieb  reioyoe,  as  aim  rcioyeed  there. 

Sftnutr.  Fatrit  ^KreNc,  book  liL  can.  2.  it.  11. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■■  — And  now  we  learn 

•nwy’re  all  retir’d  to  Flanders,  to  the  dam 
'That  nurs'd  this  eager  whelp,  Margaret  of  nurpiody. 

Ihit  we  will  bunt  aim  there  too.  we  wUl  hunt  him. 

Hunt  him  to  death,  even  in  the  beldam's  thstt. 

Fnrd.  Prriiw  ^Viriee^,  act  i.  ic.  1. 

The  third  [Henry  fiurUm]  forroerly  a kind  of  relation  by 
serrice  to  the  king ; having  before  he  took  orders,  waited  as 
rbKf'krrpcr,  and  so  attended  at  ranonical  boars  with  the  books 
of  devotion  upon  bis  majesty  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales. 

State  Triah.  PetH^eedingt  agaitut  Hatttciekf  i(e. 

Which  cooHosion  will  be  tbe  more  easily  evinced  against  them, 
hy  asking  them  whether  In  their  family  parloor-prajTTs,  or  in 
thrir  private  cfui«r*pr«yen,  they  do  not  approve  and  praei’se  that 
gesture  [kowUngj  ; which  as  I believe  in  charity  they  do,  so  I 
must  from  theacc  infer,  that  hy  them  the  boose  of  God,  is  the 
only  place  to  be  despised.  //ammW.  ITerAs,  rol.  L fol. 


Aboat  this  time,  I happened  to  be  with  my  Lord  Treasurer  one 
evening  in  hU  r/ose/,  when  a packet  caoM  to  bint  from  Mr.  Mba* 
togne,  ambassador  at  Pam,  ^ving  him  an  account  of  a Urge 
cunfemtee  Monstmr  de  LouvuU  bad  lately  had  with  him,  by  the 
king  bin  master's  onler. 

Atr  HVfiam  TVsu^e.  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  <43. 


The  sacrlfjcet  of  this  kind  [!o  publick  wonbip)  that  we  offer 
to  God  with  an  honest  and  derout  mind,  we  cannot  douU  will 
always  find  accej^nre,  and  produce  their  effects^  nay,  perhaps 
when  our  e/ose/-/>n*yer«  will  not. 

Sharp.  .9enmmif  9.  rdl.  i. 
See  Bedlam’s  ctaiettrd  and  baad-cylTd  charge 
Surpass’d  in  frenzy  by  tbe  mad  at  large. 

Cowper,  TirociMam. 

Tliey  well  knew  that  he  Celt  like  other  men  s and  of  coarse  be 
would  think  U mean  and  nnwnrlky,  to  decline  atwrliog  in  bb 
place,  and  In  tbe  fnmt  of  aide  advenartes,  the  principles  of  what 
he  had  penned  In  his  efoer/,  and  without  an  opponent  before  him. 

Batkt.  rtppeaf  /ram  the  New  to  ike  Ohl  fFhige. 


But  tluit  there  U always  a remiiiniag  store  [of  ke]  every  one, 
who  baa  been  npon  tbe  spat,  will  conclude,  ajul  none  but  efaert-- 
ttaifjfiag  phlloaophers  will  dispute. 

food,  rojrtfgc,  book  Iv.  cb.  Lx.  Tol.  vi. 


Cu>»ET,  in  WerrrWry,  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Bar. 

CLOSTEU-SE^'E^^,  or  Zevkm,  a small  Town  in  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  Duchy  of  Bremen,  on 
the  Aue,  which  derived  its  name  from  having  been 
formerly  a Benedictine  Convent.  It  was  scculariAcd  by 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  thing  but  the  conclusion,  on  lOth  September  17^7* 
of  a Convention  betw*ecn  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  Hanoverians,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  which  the  latter,  38,(N)0  in  number, 
laid  down  tbciraruis  and  dispersed.  19  miles  south 
of  .Stode,  aud  '24  north-northeost  of  Bremen. 


CLOT, 
Clot,  m, 
CLo'mso, 
CloT'POLE, 
Clo'tter,  V. 
Clo'ttv. 


1, 


To  riod  or  clot ; to  form  Into 
Mumps  or  masses  clcucrd;  (cloven, 
)>clQ>cd,  clov'd,  clod,  cfof,)  or  separa* 
ted  from  a larger  moss,  or  material 
substance.  Sec  Clod. 


■j 


The  e^ifeirrf blood,  for  any  kehe-crtft, 

CorrutDpeth,  and  u in  his  bouLeylaft, 

That  neyiber  veim**blooi!,  oe  ventousi:^, 

Ne  driaite  of  herbes  may  lien  bb  helping. 

C'Aitweer.  7*Ae  A'M<g4(e<  TaJe,  V,  2747 
So  baniali'd  Saturoe’s  piuklie  TTtUmea 
which  be  before  had  tauglil, 

And  belter  speach,  the  riottered  elotta 
of  dunccrie  brought  to  nought. 

Dramt,  Horace.  Kjaittes.  To  MaeemaM. 

Tli«  ground  aUo  would  now  be  broken  up  for  a fallow  i^iAit 
the  next  ycare,  according  to  tbe  mitnl  mid  coaueell  of  VirgU 
eafitfcialiy,  to  tlic  rod  that  the  aunne  might  Iborougbly  parch  and 
concoct  the  c/afi,  and  thereby  make  it  more  raellow. 

IhUaad.  PUtmt  voL,  i.  fol.  &91. 


...........  But  when  lut>t, 

By  unchaste  looka,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk. 

Dill  niiwt  by  leud  and  lunsh  net  of  sin. 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

Tlie  Bool  grows  etatted  by  conii^ioa. 

Miltoa.  Cotaua,  1.467. 

Bwliv  U that  land  ploughed,  which  after  the  com  b aowed, 
needs  tiic  great  barrnwes  and  cioUimg. 

• HoUaad.  Pkuit,  vol.  I.  fol.  579. 

Thkh.  I will  aee  you  bang'd  like  clot^poteo  ere 
I come  any  more  to  your  tcni*. 

Snaktpeare.  TVwYw*  aad  Crmiday  fol.  8S# 

Wiih  hb  hand  he  lifted  up  tbe  belt. 

And  vipt  away  that  eiottrrd  bloud,  tbe  fcrreni  wound  did  melt. 

Chapmaa,  BaaKr,  Ihad^  book  V«  foL  80. 
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axyr. 

CUJTHE. 


Wlkm  liind  it  chttjr  and  a Uiow«r  of  raio  soalu  throiifH,  70a 
suijr  Biakt  um  of  a rotl  to  break  U4  Af^rtimcr. 

A duTVfoOD  wi<l«  aod  horrible,  tb«  walU 

On  all  tbe  tide*  fair'd  with  inooldj  cUtaps,  and  hunf 

With  eUti  vf  ropj  gorx,  and  bumaa  Umbs, 

Hi*  dire  repaat. 

A 5lory  <»f  Iht  T^trif 


Bjr  cootlnuing  the  affusion,  yon  way  brin#  the  liqoorto  a kind 
of  a crimaoD,  and  afterwarda  to  a dark  and  opacout  redness  aone' 
what  like  that  of  eUtttd  blood. 

JJcyU,  £jrptriMfHtat  ttUlarp  Culaars,  part  Ul> 

Now  dye : »iib  that  he  drare'd  tbe  trcmblinit  rire, 
Slidd'iing  tbnnifh  tloUtr'd  blood,  and  lioly  mire. 

JJrydem.  .KmeUf  book  U. 

— 1 see  the  ear 
Of  fierce  AcliiUes,  are  th'  enrumber'd  wbceU 
O'er  brroea  drir'n,  and  ciatteH  with  tbeir  gore. 

Gitn'<r.  JUwiidiatf  book  rl. 


CLOTHE,  r.  "1  The  A.  S.  ctadfd,  ge-claded, 
Cloth,  n.  i.  c.  clathtd  or  clothed, — the 

Clo^thikii,  I»a*t  porticlplc  has  been  pre- 

Clo'thino,  «.  >*erved  though  the  verb  is  lost. 
Cloth-shrarcr,  Also,  cftifA,  pannus;  clatha, 

Clotu-workbr,  v^stimenUi.  Swc.  kUnU;  Gcr. 

CLOTD'Xvoninvn.  J kleui;  Dutch,  Afeyde,  rea/i* ; and 
also  the  Dutch  klofden,  ve$tire.  See  Clad. 

Ctoathesf  (used  only  in  the  plural)  is  applied  to  the 
coverings  or  rcslures,  which  are  worn  on  the  body. 
Chth } to  the  material  of  which  certain  cloatfui  arc 
usually  made. 

To  cloath  or  clothe  (met.)  it  used,  when  some  pur- 
nose  or  design  it  meant  to  be  covered  or  concealed. 


And  rfcj'fb  hyro  myd  ^ best  r/*>  )*al  je  mowc  y »e, 

Aod  foartl  koyrtea  inul  bym  bat  of  bys  Bin*te  be. 

A Oi^errter,  p,  36. 


How  they  ben  ehtM  in  ritr*.  that  elcooert  abewetb. 

Pirrt  PlouiMutm.  Crede^  C.  1. 


And  she  mad  Hercules  so  nico 
trpoB  her  loue,  and  so  aaote. 

That  he  bym  rfafArri  in  hlr  cote : 

Aod  she  in  bis  was  eJadde  full  ofte. 

Ooterr,  Cam/.  Am.,  book  U.  fo).  40. 

He  [the  hypocrite)  rtaihetk  richoo  (■*  men  seyoe) 
Under  tbe  limpU'St  of  pourrtle. 

And  doth  to  seme  of  great  dcserte 
Thyn«,  wbkb  Ulittcll  wurthe  williia. 

Jd.  Ib.  book  i.  fol.  II. 


Be  re  war  of  false  proplwtis,  that  roiaen  to  you  In  vhtkiugit 
of  Kbcep,  but  w\  tbynne  fourth  tlwy  ben  a»  woltes  of  raveyne. 

U'icl/.  Mmtikeu't  clt  rii. 

Of  ftuih-fmakimg  she  badde  svichr  an  liauot, 

!>he  passed  hem  of  Iprrs,  and  of  Gaunt. 

Ckmuerr.  7'he  Prtdttgw,  T.  44. 

Thci  loken  In,  where  aa  tbei  foiioda 
A body  deade,  wbiche  was  woiinde 
In  r/»rA  of  folde,  as  I said  ere. 

Gatcrr.  C«mf.  Am.,  book  rill.  fol.  191. 

Ami  the  kynf  entride  to  aer  men  sittynire  *t  tbe  mrte,  and  be 
sigh  thire  a mao  not  chtkid  wiili  bryile  i7«lA.  And  he  sehle  lo  bym, 
fread  how  eotridbt  thou  bidere  withoute  bn-de  thikit  T and  he 
was  duainbe.  H\cU/.  Klvtlhne,  cb.  xiil. 

Tbe  graxler  gels  by  feeding  fatte  bis  eeale. 

The  Wsriier  coyoa  by  carding  locks  of  wooU. 

Omtnyfmr.  The  /htitn  ^ Wturt, 

For  as  I left  at  home  a)  my  tlothimft 
* Whan  ! eatne  first  to  too,  right  ao  (qaodihe) 

Left  I ny  will  and  al  my  Uberlle, 

And  toke  your  rhtJdmf. 

Ornmer*  The  Oerka  TaU,  r.  9S30. 

TOL.  XtX« 


Amt  he  seide  to  hem  also  a liknesse,  for  00  man  takith  a piece  CLflTIIll 
fro  a oewc  cUdke  and  puuUb  It  into  'saelne  rlHs  Wthe  . ^ . 

be  brekiib  tbe  new,  aod  the  pccce  of  tbe  new®  acordltb  not  to  tbe 
oldc.  fPieU/.  Lmkr,  cb.  T. 

The  kyag  A the  wiser  sort  tonaidered  that  if  l»e  had  warre  with 
tbe  emperor,  that  hit  marrbauntes  should  lose  muebe.  and  if  tbei 
lost,  tbe  ehikyrri  and  tbe  eUih'ti'arheri,  of  whiefae  were  a great 
multitude  ahould  kse  and  be  lirmight  to  extreme  pouertio. 

HmU,  Urnry  VIII.  The  miMttfnlk  Yert, 

- - - least  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  ui,  b»  timely  care 
Hath  unbesaugbt  provided,  and  his  hands 
Claatk'd  us  unworthie,  pitying  while  be  jodg'd. 

MiUom.  ^orsdtsr  Z«ir>  bouk  a.  1. 1059. 

Dins  Belial  with  words  ctamtked  in  reason's  garb 
Couiisel'd  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloath, 

Not  peace.  Id.  ' It,  book  U.  1.  226. 

For  one  night's  revel  silk  and  gold  we  chuose, 

But  in  long  journiea  ciath  and  Icatlier  use. 

2M>mmtr.  KUgy,2,  Tke  Attagram. 

Wlien  the  cMMiert  lucked  sale,  then  they  put  from  them  their 
■pinners,  carders,  tuckers,  and  suclic  otlter  that  lyee  by  eMh- 
trarkimg,  which  Caused  ibe  people  greatly  to  mnrmure. 

Gro/tan.  VHJ.  Tit  minftrentA  Tert. 

Yes,  but  they  gang  in  more  secret  wise. 

And  with  sltrepes  clatking  doen  hem  disguUe. 

HjKHter.  Shepkerd't  Calender,  Sepiemler. 

Having  next  Intercepted  tier  (Maty  of  Scntlandj  they  used  her 
in  a most  dlsgrecefull  and  nnworthy  manner,  and,  clvnlking  her 
in  a vile  weed,  thrust  her  into  prison  at  Loeb-Leren,  under  the 
custody  of  Murray's  cnolUcr. 

Camden.  Ulizabetk,  Anno  1567. 

1 am  (rir  nuoth  he)  of  England,  and  iny  nsmeUHiomas  Crom> 
well,  ray  fatner  U a poors  mao  and  by  bU  occupattoo  a clalkr' 
thfOTct.  iiahearill.  ApaUtgit,  fol.  436. 

A'cn  iw»ai»  fert  amaia  re/fia.— Which,  tboiigh  true  conjiioc- 
tirely,  that  all  countrys  put  togelhcr  bring  forth  all  things  to  be 
mutnally  bartered  by  a reciprucal'ion  of  trade,  is  false  dltjune- 
tirely,  no  one  plar.;  affording  all  commoditin,  so  tliat  the  c/«M> 
workrtt  here  bod  ibcir  palna  for  their  labour,  and  sold  for  tbrlr 
lost.  Wurtkuo,  vol.  U.  fol.  410. 

That  they  sent  thither  also  great  quuitities  of  Iwlt  and  cow 
bide*,  and  brought  from  thence  in  exchange  Europe  commo- 
dilies}  as  hats,  llanea  and  woollen,  wherewith  they  rhiktil 
tbemselres.  Dampier.  Voyage.  Anna  1^4. 

One  thing  the  mentloD  of  the  rlrb  brings  Into  mr  mind,  which 
must  not  Iht  f(»got  ( that  is,  that  your  son’s  elotkt  be  nerer  made 
strait,  especially  about  the  breast. 

Loekt.  Of  Edueation,  see.  11. 

Thai  are  men  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  ibelr  Ures 
as  they  do  with  their  eioathsi  which  may  be  better  excused 
since  both  arc  so  transitory,  *0  subject  to  be  spoiled  with  common 
use,  to  be  torn  by  aevidents,  snd  at  the  best  to  b«  won  worn  ouU 
Sir  If  W(m  Temple,  Of  Health  and  long  Hfe, 

The  plagite  was  so  sunk  in  London,  that  the  iobabitants  begjn 
to  return  lo  it,  and  brenght  with  them  a great  deal  of  fuutufae- 
ture,  which  wss  lying  kui  the  hands  of  the  eUlhirto  arnil  others, 

Dov^  in  the  second  yets  of  the  war,  in  which  trade  aod  all  other 
eoncomptions  were  very  low. 

Bmrnttt.  Own  TVines.  Ckarlet  It.  Anno  1666. 

Those  that  arc  citixm*  ef^tbe  new  Jerusalem,  ronst  hare  the 
thatking  and  the  garb  of  aucb'cltixcna,  rven  ibe  long  white  rnheg 
of  a pure,  unspotted  rigbtcouuKM.  Somtk.  Smmen,  12.  vol.  rt. 

A dark  bill,  steep  and  h'lgh, 

Holds  sod  charms  tbe  wai^erii^  eye  * 

I>eep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flofid, 

His  sides  are  <7*lA'd  with  waring  wood. 

And  ancient  towers  crosm  kia  brow. 

Dyer,  Gromgar  Hitl. 
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CUJTHE.  llic  would  not,  l»owewf,  part  with  it  till  he  had  tb«  chtM  In  bii 
poawaMUB,  and  os  ihetv  could  bo  no  trima/er  of  property.  If  with 
CLOUD.  Cf|ual  caution  I had  inaUUNi  upon  the  anoic  cooi^tion,  i ordered 
the  cA#/A  to  he  handed  down  to  them,  upon  which,  with  nmaziug 
CooliH-M,  inateail  of  acodinif  up  the  akin,  be  b<^au  to  pack  up  both 
that  and  the  buixe.  book  iL  eh.  L vol.  1. 

"Thr  oil-imhiblng  eaxih. 


The  fuller’*  uiUl  aaaUtinir*  onh;  tlvlkt 
All  fuTcigu  rival*  iu  the  c/n/Aicfu*  aft. 

DvJtlry.  .ffncw/Acrc,  can.  3* 

\tltb  him,  the  t*  neither  woollen,  nor  lioMO,  nor 

allk,  Mtio,  or  velvet  i it  u drapery  5 it  it  nothing  more. 

Sir  Jfutiuia  /byiwfif*.  The  /nutfk  JLHrctMrtt. 

CLOTHO,  in  Zno/o^y.  ft  genus  of  the  class  Arach~ 
n'uirt,  onier  Jevra,  family  AreiMeulei.  Generic  character : 
iua.\illiu  hanging  over  the  Uhinm,  wltkh  is  longer  than 
it  b iirtMtd  } the  fourth  pair  of  legs  the  longest,  then 
the  second,  ^'terwimU  the  third,— i>ut  ail  nearly  e(|ual, 
excepting  tlte  fourth  pair*,  eyes  djajKwcd  four  and 
four,  in  two  linen  arched  backwards,  aliuost  concentric, 
those  of  the  posterior  Line  approaching  each  other  in 
pairs. 

Type,  C.  Darandi,  Walek. 

(TXiUD,  e.  T Tookethinksc/ottdieformedthus, 
Clouo,  n.  **  ge^hlwt,  ge-hloml,  gtwui,  cloud ; 

CiVi’DiLv,  gt^hiod  is  the  regular  jutsl  tense, 

Cko'uDixr.ss,  »and  past  participle  of  ge*A/idan,  to 
CLu’uDkKfts,  hide,  cover.*’  “ For  the  came  rca- 
CLo'ir»'UKE,  ion,”  he  adds,  the  Latin  word 
Cm/oi>v.  J nul^  was  formed  from  mffcrre  / 
which  means  to  tvpcr.  ' <?uki  cvrlwui  auhif,  i.  e,  operil,* 
says  Vam>.*  ” He  should  have  said  f Wtta,  though 
Varro  ia  to  the  same  purport. 

To  cover ; to  throw  into  shade,  gloora,  obscurity, 
or  darkness. 


Hr  *p«kc,  how  fortaue  corrml  with  s cfoW«>, 

1 trute  not  wlist,  &ud  sis  of  s trigcdle 
Right  Duw  ye  herd. 

C/uimfrr.  Tht  Xoto*es  Prft4tr$  T*U,  v.  14*88. 

Thsaar  sllc  kynrrdU  of  tb«  evrtbc  srhulfii  werle,  sod  tht 
scbulrn  cc  nuuirtc*  sonc  comysgv  In  the  rAwdltf  of  heveor  with 
myche  virtu  simI  msivste.  Withf.  if«/fAvtr,  ch.  zsir. 

Aail  thru  shsU  sU  the  k%*odrede*of  tbr  esrtii  memrof,  mid  tlivy 
shall  le  the  soitae  of  mil  come  to  the  cltmdtt  of  bt'suco  ivitk 
power  aud  great  glory.  Billc,  1551. 

Right  DOW  the  hifflte  wiodes  blows  % 

And  soon  after  tnet  bco  lowe. 
hew  cUmditt  and  now  clcre  It  la. 

fratrer.  Com/.  tCm,  Pratagtttf  f<d.  6* 

f,tkewUe  bee  may  bee  called  rlamdif^  for  a*  the  chvdti  keep 
the  pmnne  sfaiaiag  from  va,  su  doth  bis  urQoraaace  kcepe  kiu 
bllfldfulile  from  the  true  «^d«nUodinir  of  things. 

mUoM.  Tkr  -frfe  »/ itkttvikr,  fol.  173. 

At»8  bt*  next  son  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam'd, 

'rbe  rlavdrd  ark  of  fSod  till  then  in  tents 
Wand’riog,  shall  in  a giortou*  temple  eosl.rlae. 

Parmilut  lAai,  book  xii.  1. 333. 

Wm  I deceiv’d,  or  did  a sable  fiamd 
Tom  forth  her  sUrer  liatag  on  tbe  aigitt  ? 

I did  not  err,  there  dnn  a table  rlomd 
Turn  forth  her  sUrer  Ualng  on  the  n^it, 

Aud  cast*  a gleam  over  Ibis  tufted  grove. 

Id.  Ormicf,  L:U1. 

’nieo  with  aplifteil  liands,  and  eyes  devoat, 

Oraleful  to  brav'a,  over  liui  bead  beholds 
A dewy  efeod,  and  in  the  zltmd  a how 
Conspkuou*  wUli  three  litted  eolonr*  fav, 

Bciok  otnf  peace  from  Qwd,  and  cov’aant  aew. 

Paradut  taH,  book  xL  L 865. 


Uve  cUadt  tx»d  ra’io  we  aluU  find  to  Ve  no  leas  osefnl  meteora 
than  the  last  mentioned  ; as  is  manifest  ia  the  nifresbinK  pleasant 
abades,  which  the  r/avdt  afford,  and  the  fertile  den’s  and  tbowen, 
which  they  pour  down  00  the  irvct  and  plants,  which  would  Ian* 
gnisb  and  die  with  perpetual  drought,  hot  arc  berirby  made  verdant 
and  flourisbintr.  p^y  and  araamenul } m that  (sa  the  Ihalrout 
aaiih,  f*«.lxv.  12, 13.)  the  little  bills  rr)oicc  on  every  aide,  and  the 
raUeys  skoM  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 

h^iam.  Phjffifti-TTkfatcgy,  book  1.  rh.  Ui. 

Tbe  dragon  likewise  if  he  flnde  his  eves  to  be  dim,  cleosetk, 
srouretb,  aod  dUpalcheth  the  ciomdittftre  tkereof  with  feaeb 

Holland.  PUtarck,  fuL  793. 

' " But  as  an  eagle 

His  cUmdUat  thunder  bolted  on  tbdr  heads. 

J/d!/oa.  SamroM  ^dgamrtti,  L 1696. 
And  pleasant  spring  appearetfa. 

The  gratae  now  giuoes  to  Ik  refresbl  i 
The  swallow  peep*  oat  of  U«r  nest. 

And  cioKdfc  welkiu  clcarelh. 

•SgnsKT.  Skepktrd't  Valrndar,  AforrA 


cloto; 


Now  night  her  course  b^u,  and  over  beav’n 
Inducing  darkness,  grateful  trace  impos'd. 

And  ailence  on  tbe  odious  din  of  warr  : 
t'n<fer  her  ctaadir  covert  both  retir'd 
Victor  aikd  raoi|m«tht. 

A/i//«w.  Paradkt  I^aai,  book  vi.  1.  409. 


Ilie  feather'd  sylvaiM,  tlaad-kkt^  by  her  8y, 

And  with  tiiumpbiag  plandiu  bcut  the  sky 

Tht  If  Wiwfm'ag  3fiwe/. 

I bid  him  produce  bU  cane  in  court,  which  lie  bad  left  at  Uic 
door,  be  did  so,  and  I 8iuUog  it  to  be  very  cariously  chattdrd^ 
with  a transparrni  amber  bead,  aod  a blue  riuband  to  bang  up<Mi 
Ms  wrist,  I immediately  ordered  my  derk,  GIlie,  to  lay  It  up, 
and  deliver  out  to  him  a plain  joint,  lieaded  with  sralnut. 

TatUr^  No.  lOA 

‘ Let  ni  remember,  tiiat  in  this  sttile  of  impcrfacUon,  there  u 
aearce  any  truth  so  brigh*  and  clear,  but  tnat  an  Industrious 
stirrer  up  of  doubts  may  «lo  soaswbat  toward*  clavding  and 
darkening  U.  Aturbary.  AViwisa,  8.  rol.  iU. 


But  all  tbW  while  we  seem  to  He  to  seek,  what  the  chief  and 
highest  good  niperioar  to  knowledge  is,  in  which  the  eesoaec  of 
the  Deity  priacipidly  consists,  nod  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
ilato  sonH'tiaocB  talks  too  aielsphysicHlIy  and  tUnedily  about  it. 

CmdmartK.  tairllecduat  Sgatrm,  fol.  205. 

The  day  before  he  H^iug  William]  set  out,  he  culled  me  into 
bis  closet  7 be  seewed  to  bare  a great  weight  upon  bb  spirits, 
from  the  stsU>  of  his  affairs,  which  wss  then  very  chadf, 

Baruftt.  Own  Timrt.  iVilham  and  Mary.  Anna  1690. 
The  fool  to  nadre  ignorance  condn’d. 

No  beauty  beaming  on  his  rlaadrd  mind  ; 

Votaugbt  to  rrl'ish,  yri  too  prowl  to  learn, 
lie  Koras  the  grace  hta  dulncss  can't  ducern. 

AfuMM,  Tkr  Art  a/  PattUingf  V.  58. 

He  weather  had  for  some  time  been  very  thick,  with  much 
rain,  but  thU  day  was  so  favourable  that  not  a eland  Utterreaed 
during  the  whole  truoait. 

Caak,  r«yiigr,  book  U.  cb.  liL  vol.  L 

If.  in  order  to  be  intelligible,  I appear  to  degrade  art.  by  bring- 
ing her  down  from  her  visionary  situatinn  in  the  elands.  It  Is  only 
to  give  her  a more  solid  mansloa  upon  tbe  earib. 

Sir  Jaskua  /trynahb.  Tkr  aetmlh  Ditemtrar. 
Tt«  thb  t''*‘^'inon]  that  ward*  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart. 
Disarm*  aStietiun,  or  nrpeU  its  dart ; 
tViibiB  the  breast  bids  purest  rapture  rise ; 

PhU  smiling  conscience  spread  her  ehadlru  skies. 

Cotian,  Ta  tie  Her.  Jamee  Hrrrty,  am  kit  Meditatiaiu. 
O'er  all  die  field  commands  tbr  woods  to  fire  { 
htraight  to  obey  a thousand  hand*  conspire. 

On  ev’ry  aide  Uir  Sf  resdlog  flame  exteuds, 

Ar,d  roll'd  is  tkady  wreatLs,  the  smuke  ascends. 

HVkte.  The  Eytyoniad,  book  riil. 

C1.0CD,  In  Compositioo. 

Vntil  the  Adi  age  were  come,  that  God  would  skew  him 
openly  ralo  the  whole  worlds,  and  delMier  tliem  frocu  tlieir 
sbadowes  and  elondflt^k/,  and  tbe  heathra  out  of  thrir  dead 
•Icpe,  of  bturck  biiade  igngrvicy.  Tyndall.  Harket,  foL  12. 
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CLfll'D  WUoMse  muy  be*  tli*  Tii*aie  • biiraio^  flM*a 

CLOl  U.  ^ DO  bull. 

Wlios*  consunl  «oulm  wiibnul  tt»«  exdoiin*» 

In  miO*i  of  d<»'^  down*  p»u«nUf  «Ud  ‘^, 

Awl  in  brifbl  fl«ii«aid  cU—  the  ^>kie. 

JJtrroMr/tr  Mmgulr*i€i,  M.  7W. 

The  clMui-rapi  to*m,  the  gorseoos  palU^, 

TJie  •olrmoo  UnnpWt.  the  grenl  « oU  lUeUc, 

\Va.  *11  which  U inherit.  *li*ll  diiiojoe. 

And  like  thw  in*ub*Unti»U  pagnot  f*ueo 

At  till*,  tlw  rUml-<’”^'“'Vr  'O'-'.  • •;?J'  *'* 

Aud  aoMl,  tbou  Furie,  vrh*t  offence  Mich  impwtie, 

H*lh  PrUiu  or  hi*  wone*  done  thee  ? # » iti 

muiirum  book  iv.  foL  &l. 

Wbllri  Mo»c*  DOW  in  th»  ebmd-rwer’U  hilt 
Pull  fortv  ilDTS  hi*  pore  abode  did  make. 

WbiUt  tk*t  BTtaX  God,  m his  Alnuffbty  will, 

With  Uioi  of  *U  hi*  ordinances  brake. 

l>fuyt»n.  A/otf*  *«  Oirlk,  book  IH. 

Pur  DOW  the  tender-brarted  inircl  irrew 
So  deep  * sbarer  in  the  rirgln’*  pain  i 
Tbat  to  Mwnae  his  own  in  hers.  1»*  Bew 

To  Salem’s  cordial  spccuele  again  i 

Slcfriiur  hi*  smoaking  iteed  * cfc<tf*-r«//wff  feet 

Into  contcnl'a  dear  harbor,  - an 

SeaameiU,  i’lyrAe,  can.  to.  W. 

[She]  durat  not  ask  of  her  aodarioosly 
Utit  her  two  sons  were  eloMit-trlifmett  *o» 

Nor  why  hat  fair  ebeoks  orer-waab  d wi^  woe. 

^ SAaAtprart.  Kap*  e/  Lttcfcct. 

Jupiter,  tba  great  cUud^f«thiTn,  i^evd 

With  tbougbi  of  what  a world  of  greife*  this  suit  akt,  being 
atrbier’d 

SweU'd.  tt«b'd,  and  answered.  «.  • # i i o 

dwell  u,  Ben  o,  cfkmpM»a».  IR«d,  book  I.  fol.  IX 

« I oft  hare  heard  lb*c  emit 

t fc-% ah  at  alnae,  llty  n*nd  wa«  eonreraant 

la  from  a rruell  spoile.  tI«Tlackr-r  W-i:arArW«ff  Joue  j 

Whom  Ollier  Godheads  wouldc  bauc  bound.  ^ ^ 

So  to  anoyd  the  feire 
Of  followinir  flouddes,  tw  Crentor 
Of  creature*  nebeld 

The  climbing  toppes  of  cioHd  kigk  lowers. 

And  more  to  oe  fulfilde.  • 

»'«rHiT.  Mhivtt'*  book  l.  Ch.  1. 

At  last  *be  call*  In  mind  where  han|r*  * 

Of  sklifol  p-ioHng,  made  foe  Priam  * Tr^  5 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  urecce. 

For  Helen’s  rape  tlw?  city  to  dcslroy, 

Threat' nlng  11»«n  with  nnnov. 

Aurcasmog  ’*  skmktpr*r.‘.  /f«pc  o/£-erffe. 

Edirard  All.  drared  of  tW  .tonnr.  tUoiighl 

U.«  or.  otb.t.  did  light,  to  „<i3. 

Fierce  Com  and  CaUllns,  towI  of  fe«, 

Aim'd  Arcive  bare*  Uiey  kd.  and  in  the  front 
Like  eiomd-hoTH  c«iiUof«.  from  the  mountain  s hciglit. 

With  rapid  oonwe  (kKcading  to  tiic  figbu  , 

jfrydm,  book  TU* 

Twa*  thus  th*  armipolent  adrls'd  the  Gods, 

When  from  bU  throne  Uie  cttmd  cvmpcttcr  nods, 
De<'p*kngtbimuig  tbuwkni  run  from  pole  to  pole, 
Olympn*  trembUM  as  the  thunder*  roil. 

PnrmtU.  The  Battle  of  the  ffogi  «a«f  d/icr.  book  UL 

Sarb  now  the  spieadinw  deluge  bad  been  seen, 

Nad  not  ih*  Almighty  Ruler  stood  Iwtween  ; 

Proud  wares  the  ^^a*d’aym^ffliing  «re  obeyed, 

Confnw’d  his  hand  supprmiog,  ind  were  stay  0. 

/.Mora.  Pkmnaha,  book  T. 

The  oorthem  breath,  that  freear*  flood*,  he  binds 
With  all  the  rare  of  cW-rfwf»r/f*«ff  wlnda. 

Drydta,  Orid.  Mrtavtarpkmm,  book  I. 
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Tliankcs  made  Immortal  be  her  Denham’*  strains, 

Mcand’riug  glide*  through Twick'nbam’*  fluw'ry  plain* } 

While  royal  Rkhtnond’s  tUad-atpiriM^  wood 
Pour*  all  its  pendant  |M>mp  npon  the  flood.  — 

P.  H’Atffhtad,  Epittle  to  Dr.  Tiamtam, 

While  clamonring  pooVs,  scarce  heard  ahore  our  bead 
Amid  lUe  tfaad-cviumaaAittf  bra.iclM»  bred. 

Oraaka.  Thr  Fax  Chaatt 

There  cload-crm'm'd  Farae.  here  Peace  acdalc  and  Wand,  , 
dwell'd  the  Umd  trump,  and  war’d  the  ©lire  wand. 

Mat—*,  tui,  a il/oAofa^iu!^ 

— A*  wlum  snow  or  hail 
Flics  drifted  by  the  rioMd  ditpeUiHg  north, 

Ko  swiftlr.  will'd  with  read&Bcas  of  will. 

She  slkot  the  gulf  between. 

t—xper,  Hamer.  lUad^  book  xr. 

i;\'b*t  puxxling  acboolmco  aooght  ao  long  in  rain, 

See  cUmd-dta^Uifg  Mathcai*  explain  ! 

Fauket.  Am  BtUagp  oa  Sir  luute  JVrirfea. 

Fables  with  wwider  icil  how  Terra's  son*, 

Vklih  iron  force  unloos'd  the  stubborn  nerres 

Of  hills,  and  oa  tlie  tdaud-entkxmtdfd  top 

Of  PtflioB,  Om*  pU*d.  6Aiw.  Ga  Sir  Isaac  Meu  tan, 

— And  bewail 

Tb  rock*  and  desert  cares,  ibo  nii^y  kss 
Of  two  imperial  cities  1 so  may  stak 
Yon  cibwrf-rarrfejr'd  low’w  j and  lime#  to  come 
ln.iuire  where  Avon  flow'd,  and  the  proud  oiart 
Of  Bristol  rose. 

WTUUkead.  Ta  Ike  Xympk  af  DrUtai  5pri»ir. 

For  them,  in  nacriflce,  llw  sacred  night 
*)f  King  Alcinufl*  slew  an  OX  to  Jore 
SaluraiaB,  cUtad-girt  gorornorof  all. 

Cam'pcT,  Hamer.  OdfUty,  book  XUI. 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  In  rain, 

M«drcd,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  PUnlluiinoD  bow  bis  elaud-top'd  head. 

Grap.  7'Ae  Bard,  1. 

Braidcs  these  he  rCa'R'da'sa.]  pablWhed  the  M^haddts,  or 
f&arf-mraeearrr,  and  the  NaWdaya,  or  rise  of  Nala,  both  cltganl 
lore-Ulc*.  Sir  Wtltiam  Janet.  Hymn  ta  Darga,  Argument. 
Tbmi,  God  of  ihuDder,  aalst  on  Wni  thron’d. 

Cktad-riding.  W- 

What  mingliag  pomps  m'b  Iwundlcj*  on  ibe  ga*«! 

What  gallaot  navies  ride  llie  beavli^  ileep ! 

What  gUUcring  lowBi  their  ehmi-tcrapt  tnrrcU  raise  ! 

What  bulwarks  frown  horrific  o'er  tlie  steep  ! 

BeetUta.  Tke  Trinutpk  Melam  My. 

For  here,  to  drain  thy  swelling  pnnw,  await 
A thousand  arU,  a thouaaml  framl*  attend, 

The  ciond-teraugkt  e*n»,  the  gorgeou*  snulT-boxc*, 

'fbe  twinkling  jewel*. 

Skrtt^anr.  Maral  Ptetet,  part  il. 

CLOVE.n.  Ootes  of  garlick  ( from  cteojax,  to  cleave. 
Ljc. 

Tlwv  kiwv  olentv  of  rbivturk,  of  *hi:k  I m»  « «li'ip-loKl ; 
.od  for  rf.r«.  R«j.  L4»t.  I *•“"  I"*™  occion  lo  oreotioo. 
told  UK.  tlut  it  llw  EiiflUli  would  wltle  Ihrrr.  Ikcy  could  order 
uudtcr.  «>  in  « liHl*  limr,  m to  .ciul  . «hii>-io*il  "f  ''•'T'i™” 
tlKiKC  crery  yew.  Ihimpur.  f’oy.j-r.  .f«~  1680. 

Clam,  .lUioogl,  they  «re  ..id  originiUly  to  have  Imn  tiK  pro  - 
duce  of  Machiao,  or  Bnchian,  a small  i*Ui«l  far  Jo  the  eastward, 
am!  only  fifteen  miles  to  Uw  northward  of  the  Ime,  and  to  have 
been  from  thence  disseminated  by  the  Dutch,  at  their  iirsl  coming 
Into  these  part*,  over  all  il»e  eastern  ialands,  are  now  coafluetl  to 
Atiboina.  and  the  small  Ules  tbat  Ik  In  its  oeigblnwrl^.— 
There  mnr  perhaps  be  both  eJarat  and  aulnwga  upon  other  uland* 
to  the  eastward  i for  those,  neither  Uie  Dutch,  nor  any  other 
'European,  seem  to  think  U worUi  while  to  ^ , .. 

Cook.  Pofage^  book  hi.  ch.  xL  >"ol,  tu 

The  soft  gale  of  Malava  wafts  perfume  from  the  beautiful 
Aora  plant,  aud  the  recess  of  each  flowery  arbour  sweeUy 
rrsou^s  with  the  rtralos  of  the  Gkila  mingled  with  the  mur- 
murs of  the  hoftcytnakiag  swarm*.  > . vi 

Str  fflBiam  Janet.  On  tke  Mtmcml  modes  of  ike  HinBu. 

5 


CLO't'E. 
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TTie  c!»tt'seentt4  crcrper,  wklcb  bt<vw«  tn  nf  nr^B  at  a 
aeaaon  and  bour,  vhrn  I cannot  exaniiM!  U nrcnrntdr,  (crtni  fjt 
the  lame  genus,  if  not  tlie  »«me  species,  with  tlw  MuwlaxilH. 

•STir  WilUam  J«Hn.  Oh  ttUct  IntliaH  Plantu 

A Ci>OTR  of  Chec.se  or  Butter  = 8 lbs.  the  two  and 
thirtieth  part  of  a tvcixA* 

A Clovb  of  Wool  = 7 lbs.  2 cloves  =:  1 stone, 
stat.  9 Henry  VI.  8. 

CIXyVKN,  ) 

Clo'ven'Foot.  f Pn.st  tense  and  past  participle 

CLo'vKN-rooTED,  Tof  CUave,  q.  v. 

Ct,oV*N-uoorKU.  ) 


Ne  bnw  the  fire  was  rouched  Arat  with  sire 
And  Ihcu  with  drie  stickea  ttwe»  a thre. 

CfatMcer.  The  Knigkit*  T*U^  T.  293A. 


A aqayer  nf  llenalt  reeeyued  suche  a ati^ke  with  a atone,  on 
Ilia  tanre,  that  it  wa«  rfawya  elene  asonder  with  the  stroke,  and 
bb  anne  broken,  ao  that  it  was  long  ahrr  or  lie  was  hole. 

FintUuirt.  Crsnyctr,  rok  i.  ch.  sir. 


For  after  the  Romaoefl  hj  fine  force  had  broken  and  r/pim 
the  inaine  baUailoo  of  the  enemie  in  the  very  middest,  they 
turned  about  anioe,  and  presented  thetnaclrrs  behind. 

IhUamtt.  iM-iiu,  foL  9<>2. 


Rough  $atym  danc'd,  and  Fauna  with  c4>iw«  liccl 
From  tbe  glad  Bound  would  not  he  absent  long ; 

And  old  Dunuctaa  lov'd  to  licar  our  song.  . 

.\fUltm.  /.yeUci,  i.  34. 

The  mans  hrest  bone  thoa  rfouVand  rent  in  twaine, 

So  henv'n  with  honour  would  thee  bleu  and  crowne, 

Pierst  through  lie  fell,  and  failing  hard  with  all. 

His  foe  Praia 'd  for  hisatrenfth,  and  for  his  fall. 

€>/  U^mhgHf,  book  XX.  tt.  32. 

IW  Cjrathui's  light,  and  on  Uie  pleaaant  lawn. 

The  wanton  fairy  wc  were  wool  to  ebaae, 
tVbich  to  tbe  nimble  etnen-froted  fawn. 

Upon  tlie  plain  durat  boldly  bid  the  Imm. 

J>raftom.  The  Trntk  yifimpkat, 

■■  — TU  a place 

Not  more  tW  pride  of  ahirwi  then  the  disgrace, 

^Vliieh  I'de  not  leave,  had  1 my  Dean  to 
For  tbe  large  offers  of  the  cioRM'/Wr 
Unto  our  Saviour,  Imt  your  not  being  here 
Tia  to  me,  though  a rare  one,  but  a shirr. 

Cer4r/.  C»atmrMdit/*rg  Pormt,  To  tkt  Dton. 

’Others  there  are  which  make  good  tbe  paucity  of  their  breed, 
with  the  length  and  duration  of  their  dates,  wlK-reof  there  want 
not  examples  tn  aniniaU,  unlparous;  first  In  bisulcoits  or  rherm- 
koo/’t  as  ciraels,  and  beeves,  whereof  there  is  shore  a million 
annually  slaiue  In  England. 

Sir  Tkomat  Brovn,  book  vi.  cb.  vL 
• Tbe  priest  with  ludy  han«U  was  sern  to  tine 

The  cfoivM  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  urine. 

DrytUn.  Homer,  Iliad. 
Tbe  foe  gare  way,  die  prlneely  youth 
With  heedless  rage  pumi'd. 

Till  trembling  in  his  helm 

Sir  ElmersJavelioftood.  Mkkk.  BaUmd,\, 
Aath.  At  tafg  tbe  cheat  is  plain ; 

The  rlorm-foolfd  fiend  is  vanish'd  from  ns, 

Good  angels  be  our  gulitca,  and  bring  us  bark. 

J>ryjen.  A'l'jig  jtrtkuTf  act  U. 

CIxy\^R,  'j  Clover  or  claver.  A.  S.  cl^fre 
Ci.o'vRKr.o,  try'oliun}.  Dutch,  klaver, 

CLo'TBR-ri.owRB,  f **  So  cnlltNl,’*  soys  Wnchter, 
Clo^tbu'Crabs.  7 **  quasi  folium  irisulevm^  a kloben, 
fndera‘*  A.  S.  cUqf‘an,  to  cieave. 

So  that  my  poorest  trash,  which  mine  call  rush  and  reed. 

For  litter  scarcely  fit,  that  to  the  dnng  1 throw. 

Doth  like  iHc  penay-gmae,  or  tbe  pore  clmirr  sliow 
CompareKl  with  Ui«  beat. 

I>ratfloH,  Po^-oUian,  song  2i, 


The  erow*6ower,  and  tWreby  the  ehort-fimtrr  they  stick. 

Ikeaytam,  Pvif-oUian,  aoBg  15 
If  milk  be  thy  design  j with  plenteous  hand 
Rring  eUrtr-grau  / and  from  the  marshy  land 
Salt  herbage  for  the  fodd'riug  rack  pro^e  j 
To  All  tbclr  bags,  and  swell  the  loilky  tide. 

l>rydrH.  Grergk,  book  liL  L 605 
Tis  beauty  all,  and  grateful  anag  around, 

Join'd  to  the  low  of  kine,  and  numerous  bleat 
Of  flocks,  thick-nibbling  through  (he  cjvrrr'if  vale. 

TkvmMaa.  Sratant.  5MMmrr 
Cherwcll,  thy  sedgy  banks  and  glUt'ring  streams 
AH  laugh  and  sing  at  mild  approach  of  mom  ; 

'niro*  the  deep  groves  I hear  the  chauntiog  birds. 

And  Ihro*  tbe  rkrer’d  rale  the  various  lowing  herds. 

Warloa,  Odt,  0.  Moraiag, 

CIX>UGH,  n.  The  pnst  participle  of  A.  S.  cleo/iaH, 
fudfrt',  to  cUavt,  civuve,  clough,  cleaved  or  divided. 

A rhwgd  OP  tdmrgk,  is  a kinde  of  breach  or  valley  downe  a 
slope  from  the  tide  of  a liUl,  where  commonly  ahragges,  and 
trees  doe  grow.  It  Is  the  termination  of  Coklowgb  or  rather 
Colkciougb,  and  some  other  simames. 

I'ertUgan,  HnUtmliau  af  decayed  InlelUgeneet  cb.  lx. 

CLOUT,  V,  Chut  (ihc  noun)  ia  the  past 
Cu>OT,  n.  I participle  of  cleojian,  findere,  to 
Clo'ctbo,  deleave.  Clouved,  clouv“d,  clout 
Cr.oo'TKBf.Y.  .*  cleaved,  or  divided  into  small 
pieces.  See  Tooke,  ii.  178.  " Clouttd  cream,”  he 
adds,  " is  to  called  for  the  same  reason.”  Sec  also 
Clod  and  Clot. 

To  clout,  is  to  put  ou  or  cover  with,  clouU,  pieces 
or  patches. 

Ciouierly,  perhaps,  is  like  any  thing  clouted, 
patched  or  hutched j i.  c.  clumsy;  or  otherwise, 
ciamtcrlg.  See  Clown. 

Bo)w  to  kardo  and  to  kembe.  lu  ctaMfm  and  to  waxchc. 

Piett  Plvakman.  Kitioat.  p.  L&1« 

Bat  sc  dll  self  in  tbi  klgbt,  wbou  somme  of  hem  walkcth 
With  cAw/rdabon,  and  doilies  fill  feble. 

Id,  Crtde,B,X 

And  thcron  lay  a l^el  chvlde  Isppcd  in  ebmt$. 

Id.  /*.  D.  1. 

Than  shew  t forth  my  loage  cristal  atones, 

Ycpainmcd  ful  oiehatra  and  of  bones, 

Rclikes  ttiry  bio.  as  wrnen  they  cchon. 

Ckattcer.  Tke  Pardoaertt  Tate,  T.  12202. 

And  no  man  pnttith  a «-4m/  of  boiatoos  cloth  info  an  olde 
clothing,  for  itdnitfa  away  the  fulness  of  the  rloib  aod  a wofM 
brekyng  is  maad.  Idlchf.  Matthev,  cb.  ix. 

Item,  be  MUd  **  W'c  have  a lyving  Chrbt.  and  not  a Christ  of 
eiawtt,"  TbU  I oud,  my,  and  will  i«y  { my  Lord  Jvrb  Christ  is 
risro  from  the  death,  and  lyvcth,  and  reygnetb  Lord  and  King 
lo  thasglory  of  hit  Father,  world  without  end. 

Sfrype.  /Zrrordr.  Hetert  H'isdome.  //it  f'tadiea/iam.  So.  IIS, 
Thus  docth  hys  owne  alleged  stories  not  belpe,  hut  clerelys 
confounde  hys  elomtrd  I'p  matirr  fiir  monkei  chas'iiy. 

Hale,  .dp^gy,  p.  32. 
So,  by  what  right  or  wrong  so— care, 

' Spayue  c^tetk  crownm  together 
And  aimetb,  eitco  fr>ra  Fort'jpde, 

As  ia  supposed,  hither. 

ITapaee.  F.mglanJ,  book  ix.  ch.  xtriii. 

But  if  fond  norius  vent  his  tiaated  song, 

Or  Mteviu*  chant  liis  tlioughto  in  brothel  rbarm  ; 

The  wHleas  vulgnr,  in  n num'rmis  tlmuig. 

Like  mmmer  flies  about  their  dunghill  swarm. 

P.  FUtcher.  Tka  Purple  hiaad,  can.  1. 

If  I were  mad,  1 sliould  forget  my  aonne. 

Or  madly  tbii^e  a babe  of  rtawts  were  he. 

Skmkepemre.  King  Jokm,  foU  12. 


CLOVER. 

CLOUT. 
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CLOUT.  Avm.  What,  be  Uutt  wean  a ekntt  about  bU  orck, 
r-,  HU  cuA  i&’e  poeke-t,  arul  hU  heart  in's  avouth. 

CLOt'V'N.  JUwifgtr.  Tkie/»i*i  />»«r»y.  act  11.  tc.  2. 


Goinf  tbroufth  an  allejr  die  other  dny  I obterred  a noisy 
irapiMient  bt*ffsr  I»air1  out.  that  be  was  wounde<i  in  a tner* 
cbantman.  he  had  lost  bU  poor  limba,  and  skow'd  a leg 

€h*UtH  op.  Tmtkr,  No.  (W. 


kirn  are  like  wine,  not  good  before  the  lees  of  be 

seticij.  ftUkmM,  Hetatrf,  6^. 

Ocr.  How  now.  slave ! 

Goill.  I wn«  f;.i;>t4ng 

A tUu  H-iike  qualm  arlxeil  on  me ; but  1 am 
Kccover'd. 

JUaniHgtr,  The  Hash/til  Ltmtr,  act  Ul.  sc,  1. 


CLOWN. 

CU)Y. 


71i«  men  for  the  biggest  part  have  only  a small  rimt  to  carer 
their  nnkcdnrsa.  D*tuf^<r.  Vty»ge,  Atm*  l^d7. 

WhUom  I've  tern  her  akim  the  eUuttA  cream, 

Aocl  preaa  from  spungy  curds  the  milky  stream. 

Cay.  The  Shepherd $ wttk.  Fridmy,  or  the  Dtegt^  L dl« 

New  milk  and  cream,  mild  cheese  and  curd, 

With  some  reiaaiaiog  fruit  of  last  year's  herd. 

Shall  be  our  erening  fare. 

Phthpe-  Thtnot  nnd  C4>lnut.  7*aj/ora/,  3. 

The  only  Incident  b a very  dirty  <hm>,  which  erery  one  must 
wish  bad  Imn  oniittrd  ; that  of  a woman  elMUtug  a child. 

JothuM  ReyuoUa.  Jauri*ity  r«  Ftekuiten,  ffe^ 


Therc'k  Billy  Blouse,  that  merry  fellow. 

So  wondrous  witty,  when  he's  mcUoir  \ 

Ale  and  munJungus,  la  deapite 
Of  aalure,  make  ibe  c/own  polite. 

Semtnnle.  The  ftceet’$eented  Mieer, 

His  soul  bely’d  the  features  of  bU  face ; 

Beauty  waa  (here,  but  Iwtsuty  in  disgrace. 

A <iMpaifk  meio,  a rotre  with  rustic  sound. 

Aod  stupid  e)-es  that  ercr  lov'd  the  ground. 

Drtiden,  V-pmen  aad  Ipkigrmitu 

Tliere  u iodeed  sometimes  a grossoeu  and  cU>vnukneu  in 
Theucritu*.  which  Virgil,  who  borrowed  his  greatest  beauties 
from  bun,  hath  avoided.  Guerdittm,  No.  28. 


Skinner  thinks,  rfotrn,  without 
doubt,  contracted  from  cohnut. 
It  is  more  probably  of  the  same 
^origin  with  foien  and  U>wt.  Lout 
is  the  past  participle  of  iic«yaj», 
jacere,  cubare ; of  which  was 
J formed  the  verb  to  low } or  to 
make  lowj  past  participle  low<en,  low'n.  lowii ; 
low-cd,  low’d,  lowt.  Ge-iie^aii,  gives  regularly  ge- 
A/oren,  gdoicn,  fflown,  dawn. 

A down,  town  or  lowtj  a low>livcd,  rude,  ill-bred, 
churlish  fellow,  io  clown  ; is  to  act  like  a down. 

Wlien  eche  had  edbrr  salitrd  to  bis  sort. 

To  brag  rpon  bis  ripe  the  elsarae  )>egoon. 

Aod  aavd,  Uiat  for  the  douc  aod  gallant  snort 
AU  other  mlrthes  and  maygaines  be  wold  ahoou, 

Ifls  onely  toy  was  on  hia  pipe  Io  play  r 
And  then  to  blow  the  rastick  di«l  assay. 

Tkrberrile.  Agayntt  the  tr/vM  heudtf  tft. 

Sometimes  the  soher  man  la  thought 
the  roostdiiB^  ia  the  Intioe  : 

And  he  that  locketh  rp  bis  lippes 
is  taken  Ear  a ciha:*. 

Drant.  Ilarace.  F.fkttlt  hi  LoUim$. 

A eiouuUh  club  in  hand  be  weld,  be  tlirooges  in  Uiickst  of 

Phutr.  J-'neidai,  book  Xi. 

Ssvi.  Feshrew  mee.  bee  eltoriws  it  pioperly  Indeed. 

^eii  Jomeu,  jEvery  men  out  of  hit  //uMear,  act  r.  sc.  2. 

O rile  iiwratltude  1 a monstrous  thing. 

Not  thinking  how  be  strengtbned  bad  her  sting. 

She  kU'd  the  courteous  r fewne  by  whom  she  liu’d. 

StirUng.  .VeNMcr,  24. 

■ — — li  I — We  live  exil'd, 

Waud'ring  this  earth,  which  is  of  death  the  lot. 

Where  be  doth  use  the  power  which  he  bath  gik, 

* Indifferent  umpire  onto  r/*»ra»  and  kings. 

The  lopreae  monarch  of  all  mortal  tbiags. 

DrumooomL  Hymn  on  the  faint!  fair. 

And  he  to  serre  me  that!  ingratitude. 

Beyond  the  coursencs  yet  of  any  ihtennge, 

Sfaewen  to  n lady ! what  now,  bi  he  stirring  f 

Ben  JontoM.  Tmle  of  m Tub,  act  I.  SC.  9. 

As  he  the  surface  thw,  so  likewise  will  he  show. 

The  elewnUh  blazons,  to  each  country  long  ago. 

Which  those  unlelter'd  times,  with  Wind  devotion  lent, 
Before  the  learned  maids  oar  fountains  did  frequent. 

To  show  the  muse  can  shift  her  habit,  sjul  she  now 
Of  Palatine  that  rang,  can  whistle  to  the  plough; 

Aod  let  the  curious  tax  hit  elmenry,  with  their  skill 
He  recks  not,  but  goes  on,  and  say  they  what  they  will. 

Drayton,  Poty~aibion,  song  23, 


CLOWN,  p.  - 

Clown,  it. 

CloVk&ob, 

Clo'wnkhy, 

CLo^vMsn, 

Clo^wnisiiness, 

Clo'w’n-ukk. 


TTie  r/sim,  the  child  of  nature,  withnnt  guile. 

Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pteas4tres}  now  and  then 
A wreslUiut  match,  a foot-race,  or  a fair; 

Is  ballottcd,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 

Carper.  Tntk,  book  ir. 

CLOY,  p.  t See  Accloy.  Fr.  endoyer,  to  doy, 

CloVino,  n.  (choak  or  clog  up.  Colgrave.  Skinner 

CLo\LfC«s,  ? thinks  from  the  Lat.ckiadere,  to  close. 

Clo'yment.  3 ” Clotft  his  be.^,"  Shnkspeare, 

CymhduA,  fol.  304,  Tyrwhitt.  Farmer,  and  Steeveng 
agree,  means  Claws  his  beak." 

To  cU^,  in  Speed,  is  evidently  to  choak  or  clog  up  ; 
—to  c/oy,  ns  applied  to  the  appetite,  is  to  eluak  or 
clog  op  tht  active  powers  of  the  palate  ; to  pull,  to 
satiate,  to  glut  or  surfeit  them.  All  the  other  usages 
seem  deduced,  coiise<|uentiaUy,  from  to  ckqf, — to  glut 
or  surfeit;  as  to  r/oy  with  tears,— to  glut  with,  to 
steep  in  tears ; to  cloy  with  woes, — to  glut  or  surfeit 
with  woes. 

Then  bathe  I bed  wiUi  brine, 
and  ehy  my  cnttch  with  tearcti. 

And  mid  my  tirpe  thy  gruUy  ghost 
la  straungie  sent  appearcs. 

T^rheratte.  To  Ait  I-eae  Ung  Ahtmt, 

A bearing  wyfe  with  brats  will  cUy  thee  wrr. 

id.  TV  « y'onng  GtutUman  taking  a tCyfe. 

Where  many  dayes  in  mirtb, 

And  lo1)tic  they  spent, 

Ih>(h  satiiified  widi  deep  delight, 

And  rfxgrdc  ntlh  al  content.  " 

{SaJKoigme,  The  Fnhte  of  Philamdm, 

Agarne  m soonr  aa  they  haue  been  well  fedde,  and  after  that 
belpc  Uth  been  (tone  to  the  enila  of  a greate  inayay.  than,  lest  on 
the  one  i^e  familyaritye  may*  engemire  coutempte,  or  on  the 
otbersyde  to  murbe  presence  may  be  a rtoiyng  to  tbviu  : let  him 
aequeslre  bim>elf  into  bis  solUary  ciosettc,  to  the  cmle  that,  &c. 

fV«^.  Lake,  ch.  9. 

The  duke's  porpose  was  to  hare  eioyed  the  harbour  by  siokiug 
ships  laden  with  stones,  and  such  like  cluMking  materials. 

Speed.  Henry  Vt.,  book  ix.  ch.  xvl.  sec.  30« 

There  now  he  lUiedi  ia  etrrnall  bliss. 

Joying  hU  Goddesse,  and  of  her  enjoyed  \ 

Ne  fvaielli  he  henceforth  that  foe  of  his. 

Which  with  hb  croell  luske  him  deadly  Hoyd, 

Spenaer.  Faerie  fitteene,  book  ui.  caxk.  d.  St.  <0. 

We,  wt  In  th*  autnroTi.  io  the  wUlterlng 
Anil  snllcB  aeaann  of  a cold  defect, 

Moat  taste  those  sowre  distastes  the  tiBses  do  bring 
Upon  the  fulaeas  of  a day’4  Deflect. 

Dsadtl.  AfntapAilotk 
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CW)V. 


CLUB. 


!■  CbHntUn  |>M4y  » )u>dm}}'  «nd  to  nupleaMiit,  tad  Cbruthn 
m«n  ao  eky’tt  wUh  her,  u (b»t  nuae  n iU  study  and  («acb  ber, 
but  for  lucre  aud  prcfifmietit? 

JUUtun.  ^mmattvertmHa  upon  thf  Remorntruntt  Dr/mct. 


Par  i4of'J  with  woes  and  trouble  store 
Surcbtfjt'd  DtT  soul  (loUt  lie. 

Mr  Hfo  at  deaths  tincbcrrfult  door 
Iroto  tbe  irrare  draws  ui^h. 

III.  P$atm,  83. 


llear’n  koaws.  with  thee  alone  I saiHy  part  t 
All  other  earthly  awceta  bare  bad  ihvir  ctoping, 

P.  FUitktr.  £lis»  /•  Sir  .intkiMf  Irhy. 

Alas,  their  tnueinay  be  railed  appetite, 

No  motion  of  the  liucr,  but  tbe  palUt, 

That  miffer  sorfet,  €loyment,  aii<I  rrooit ; 

Bill  mloe  is  all  aa  huQKry  as  tbe  sea, 

Aud  raa  dijtcat  as  dmu'^ 

5Adi«p<-«rr.  T^xt/lk  S’igkt,  fol.  233* 

-■■  Rpirureao  mokes 

Sliarpeo  with  ctouttue  aawce  bbt  appetite. 

That  sl«.>epe  and  feediuf  may  prorc^ue  hU  lioaour, 

Euea  till  a Lrtliied  duinesae. 

Id.  .-tutonif  and  Clevpatrey  fol.  345. 

This  and  some  other  ianoratlotis,  latbc  niearare  of  hia  [bfiltou] 
Tene,  bas  varied  hw  DuuiWrs  in  auch  a mniiner,  ns  makes  them 
incapable  of  aatiatitijr  tbe  ear  and  ctopimff  the  reader,  which  the 
tame  uniform  nscasurc  would  certalolr  liare  dime,  and  which  tbe 
perpetual  nturos  of  rblme  never  foil  to  du  In  Ionic  narrative 
poems.  Sprriator,  No.  265, 

Yea,  re  sweet  fields,  besides  your  oaler'd  stream. 

Pull  many  utt  Attic  Hour  my  yuotb  eujoy’d  ; 

Full  many  a frieudahlp  forma  life’s  happiest  dream, 

Aud  treasur'd  umoy  a bibs,  which  never  rkay'd. 

Wktuiuad.  Tm  tka  Pro.  Dr.  L<neih 

CLO^*NE,  a small  Town  ot*  Ireland,  the  See  of  a 
BLthup.  sulfra^an  to  Cashell,  in  the  County  of  Cork, 
and  Province  of  Munster.  A religious  house  was 
founded  here  in  the  Vlth  century.  Frooi  1430  to 
1638  the  Sec  was  united  to  that  of  Corit,  The  Dio- 
cese lies  entirely  within  the  County  of  Cork,  and 
contains  sixty-nine  Benefices.  The  Cathedral  is  n fine 
Gothic  building,  of  which  the  naveU  Infect  in  length. 
Near  it  is  a round  tower,  99  feet  high  and  10  in 
diameter,  and  at  no  great  tlistancc  from  the  town  is 
a Cromlech,  cjilled  Carig  Cmithp  the  Sun's  rock ; 
consisting  of  a stone  15  feet  long  rmd  8 broad, 
supported  9 feet  from  the  ground  by  three  others. 
There  is  also  in  the  vicinity  a Well  deilicatcd  to  St. 
Colman,  the  founder  of  the  Monnstery,  which  is  much 
frequentwl  on  his  day,  November  94.  Twelve  miles 
east  of  Cork. 

CLUB,  V. 

Clcb,  a. 

Clu^mshd,  adj. 

Ctt/nninn, 

Ci.rB-PiST, 

Club-fisted, 

Club-footbd, 

Cll'b-uead, 

Clcb-ueaded, 

Club-law, 

Clcb-man. 

Ont  they  [her  IcfSTa']  were  atunly  aad  atubbled 
Mipbty  pntcb  and  ciukbrd. 

Skelton.  Eleanor  Auaiinja^. 
\t^er\a  J mean  to  tell  wbat  race  they  ronae, 
vVoofolbiw*  dninmn  before  tliey  know  the  duhbe. 

And  brayyc  of  Mars  twfore  U»ty  fcvle  hh  dmlie. 

CaMeonfnt,  The  Pruitt  of  H'arrr,  X.  3. 


Gcr.  kolh;  .Swe.  W«Afi<r,  which 
Wachter  thinks  is  from  tiie  Ger. 
klopptnij'tr'trtt  pHUare  f A.S.  cfap- 
pan.  Ihre  from  klumptf  mataa.  It 
>i$  applied  to 

A piece  of  wood  or  other  sub- 
stance j of  sufficient  dimensions 
for  tbe  hand  to  grasp  at  one  cud, 
and  thickening  at  tbe  other. 


Then  all  tW  yoQff  m<  reebted  tbe  aldermao,  & toke  him  from 
maatir  Muady,  and  cryvd  prentyaea  and  vlukkrt.  Then  out  at 
cu^ry  doore  came  einhka  and  weapOa  and  tbe  aldermen  fled, 
and  was  la  great  dauugier. 

Mali  The  ednik  Tcrc  of  Henry  mi. 


CLUB. 


Tho  firal  battel!  that  ever  waa  fought,  woa  betweeatbe  Afiicaaea 
nnd  ^vpyptiaoa  } and  tbe  same  performed  by  bostoaa,  r/wSr,  and 
Coulatavcs.  UoUund.  PfiMv,  vol.  L ful.  1 bit. 


Next,  Hercules  bis  like  emuunple  shewed. 

Who  )dl  tbe  west  with  eijual  raiK}uest  wnnne. 

Aud  monstrous  tyrants  \ritb  hU  clmk  subdewed  ; 

The  etuh  of  justice  drad.  wHli  kingly  power  endewed. 

SpmowT.  Peerie  Kputeno,  book  r.  can.  1.  St.  3, 
H»s  blgheot  treea  be  soouest  blowou  dovne  i 
Tea  kiugi  do  dla  befime  one  tUSkiok  clowae. 

Mirroue  for  Mofitiraietf  foL  231. 
Great  eluk-/ttff  tbongh  thy  back  and  bones  be  sore, 

Still,  with  thy  former  laboun^  yet,  uocc  more. 

Act  a brave  work.  Ben  Jonton.  The  ^oya^e  itieffi. 
He  rascall  rode,  tbe  rouve,  tbe  chtb^fH  gwpt, 

My  slender  anuc,  and  pfuckt  sue  on  in  baU. 

.VnrcNir yiar  Magiatretea,  fol.  40. 

As  k^k  is  eluh-fited  and  crabbed,  so  she  is  terrible  at  first 
llRbL  Hoveil.  iMter^  9.  book  i.  sec.  &. 

Its  eyes  are  blacklsb,  vaginie  thin  and  prettily  furrowed,  irltb 
many  concavities  in  them ; small  rbak'ktaded  antennae,  and  a 
long  rostrum  like  a proboscia. 

Drrhnm.  PhyaieO’Tkmlogy^  book  iv.  eh.  XT. 


In  his  fSlr  Ukuasas  Fairfax]  march  to  Shafuhury  he  fhtmd 
10,00$  In  a body,  and  Mr.  NewniAnia  Uialie^  of  them. 

HTdlt^k.  Alemairi.  Lkarka  A Atmo  1545. 


Asebines  writeth,  that  Lvvirlrs  a grasicr,  heins:  before  but  a 
mean  man,  nnd  nf  a ciWiMiA  nature,  came  Co  be  the  chief  man  of 
Athens,  by  freqtienrinf  tbe  company  of  Abasia,  after  tbe  death 
OfPcricIca.  S»r Hortk.  Platarck,  Ptrielet,  (o\.  \4Z. 

Richard  Bustock,  of  AlgiUe,  for  sariiy  auricular  eonfraaions 
had  killed  more  souls  tUaa  all  tbe  litUs,  <fwlw,  Loiters  bail 
done,  unce  King  Henry  was  King  »f  EiurlawL 

Strypa.  .VrnMtrs.  Henry  F//JL  *4fia«  1540. 

In  its  Amelia  state,  it  hath  quite  a didbrent  body,  with  a c/h4- 
when  it  becomes  a gnat,  no  finny  tail,  no  rfw6.4risif, 
hut  all  is  made  In  the  most  accurate  manner  for  (Ugbt  aod 
motion  in  tbe  air,  as  before  it  was  for  the  waters. 

i^rrAirm.  Pkyaito^Thtology,  hook  vlil.  ch.  v!. 
Ibe  enemies  of  our  happy  rstaldisbinrnt  seem  to  bare  recourse 
to  the  laudable  method  ot  ctuk-4mte.  when  they  find  all  oibcr 
UMBOS  for  enforcing  tbe  ahaurdltyof  their  opiatons  to  be  ineffec- 
tual. F reekoldrr. 

The  grneml.  Sir  Tlmmna  Fairfax,  marched  with  tbe  army  to 
relicTS  our  friends  at  Tauutuu,  where  Colonel  Welden  was  be- 
sieged, took  iligburorlb  in  his  march,  and  dissipated  the  rhi4- 
MCM.  Laditnr.  A/emoin,  rol.  L fol.  13fi. 

This  man  being  painted  out  to  me,  completely  equipped  in  the 
war  habit,  with  a club  in  each  band,  as  he  srnned  heat  ob  mis- 
chief, I toed,  those  from  him,  broke  them  before  his  eyes,  and 
with  some  difficulty,  fumd  him  in  rwlire  from  the  dUm. 

Voyagty  ro  L Hi.  cb.  X. 

Club,  t».  From  the  A.  ,S.  cltofan,  cfc«/o«. 

Club,  r.  | Jmtlervt  to  divide because  the  ex- 

Clu'bbi9t,  bpenscs  are  divided  into  shares  or 

CLt'fi-nouse,  | portions.  Skinner.  And  ilms 
Club-boom.  J To  dub,  is  to  cuatrlbutc  a share 
or  portion. 

We  were  both  golag  towards  Wcetmlnstcr,  and  finding  tbe 
etreeta  were  so  crowded  that  we  could  not  keep  togribor,  «r  were 
resolved  to  cfo4  for  a coach.  TatUr,  No.  137. 

We  therefore  proceeded  to  fit  up  the  rtuk-room,  and  provide 
conveniences  for  our  acrommodation.  Guardian,  No.  91. 

O mighty  triumph  1 high  renown! 

Two  uoiU  hare  brought  one  luortal  down  | 

Have  clnbb'd  tbelr  forces  in  a storm. 

Alnliet.  2 'pbyr,  or  the  Straiaftm^ 
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CLUB. 


CLUPE-1. 


Bnt  1 »V<mld  qaeation  aU  tUs  rivi«k  *wmriRi|r,  cJa** 

him^  and  fraxtisf , would  dupotc  Ut«m  more  thui  at  prewot  ibej 
•re  diapoicdf  U>  an  oliodieace  to  the  officers. 

Btirkt.  Kfjftctimt  »a  tkt  litvoiution  in  Franct,  } 

OnTboraday  night  you  know  with  how  much  lorrow, 

1 bid  the  ffireirell— “ I fQ  to  morrow— ” 

To  morrow  carae,  ax>d  so  accurdlogly 
Unto  the  place  of  rendearotM  went  L 

UfTWi,  H<rbitTy  ^ tht  Ca^kridff  Coackm 


Docs  not  the  sweat  of  the  mason  and  carpenter,  who  U«l  In 
order  to  partake  tho  sweat  of  the  peaaaal,  Aow  as  p)easaoU}|’ 
aa  aalubnonslft  in  the  construrtion  and  repair  of  Ute  majestic 
edihrrs  of  religion,  a»  to  the  plated  booths  and  sordid  sties  of 
rice  and  luxury ; as  honourably  and  as  profitably  iu  repairing 
(Jmsc  sacred  works,  width  grow  hoary  with  innumerable  years, 
as  OB  the  momentary  reeeptMlcs  of  transient  roluptuonsncsa  i in 
opera-houses,  and  Itrotbela,  and  gaming-houaes,  and  fluh-kamrtt 
aod  ub^isks  in  the  Camp  de  Mars. 

iitrrkt.  Ou  ikf  RtvotfUnm  in  Framtf. 


CLUBIONA,  in  Zooh^,  a genua  of  uisecU  of  the 
closa  Jrachnides,  order  ^cera,  family  Jranrides.  CJc- 
oeric  character:  maxilla  nearly  straight,  having  a sinus 
near  the  origin  of  the  palpi,  a little  ililated  beneath, 
sensibly  longer  than  the  labium,  of  M^ich  the  height 
considerably  exceeds  the  breadth;  eyes  placed  in  two 
lines,  four  by  four, — the  anterior  line  straight,  the 
posterior  line  longer  and  arched  backwards. 

Type,  C.  Aofosiericn,  Latr. 

The  species  which  is  here  consiilcrcd  as  typical  of 
the  genus,  is  common  in  the  winter,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  spring,  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
concealed  In  a white  web,  from  which  it  suddenly 
escapes  on  being  disturlied,  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
It  is  of  a Mouse  colour,  shining  and  satiny. 

CLUCK,  o.  to  cluckf  is  to  click,  clock,  or  cluck. 
See  Cix>cie. 


- Thera  hast  oerer  in  tby  life 

5bew'd  thy  drcrc  molb^r  any  curtMle, 

When  »he  .’powre  ben)  fond  of  no  oceoml  brood 
H*ft  ehclk’d  tbe«  to  tbu  worres  : juul  s&fclie  home 
Loden  with  honor.  SlAuAiprarr.  Cerw/aiMu,  fol.  29. 


So  lone  doth  the  pirnt  hrood-hen  ttucA  her  chickens,  st  she 
tsk«>  them  to  be  hen ; hut  if  oocc  they  Ay  from  tbc  protection 
•ml  safe  defence  of  her  wings,  »bc  leareth  them  u • {^jr  to  the 
putt4>ck.  Stale  Trials,  tieary  Cfarmt  iM  the  Pht. 

CLUM,  ciumian,  munitarc,  murmurare,  to  mutter  or 
murmur;  iL  iegere,  ppertre,  to  cover,  to  hide,  to  keep 


close  or  secret  Hence  Chaucer  uses  clmn,  pro  silen- 
tia  no(d.  Somner. 

Kcw,Pfcler  noster,  etam,  EaUI  Nicholav, 

And  rOrm  quod  Jo^,  and  cf««i  mmI  aIIsoq. 

C'i4«iwrf.  Tie  .VtUrret  Tale^  v.  3^*1. 

CLUMP,  W.1  Gcr.  k/am;>;  Dutch,  Wonipe,  masset^ 

Ci-c'MPKa.  / Wnchter  thinks  from  kUben,  adiKtrere, 
or  laben,  roagtdarL  A clump  is  now  a]>pliod  to 

A number  or  quantity,  e.  g.  of  trees  placed  or  planted 
close  together. 

Vaiiuurs  which  now  tbctnErlTen  coosort 
III  sereral  psrtM,  and  clooely  do  ronepire, 

CiutHprr'tl  IQ  bolls  of  clouds. 

Afore.  Sofg  q/  the  Seat.  ImjSaity  of  ITbrfdi. 
t\1ieiT  ronnd  tbc  lawn  might  wind  the  varied  way, 

Nov  loot  in  ^loom,  and  now  with  prospect  gay; 

Now  screen'd  with  cUrafu  of  freen,  for  wintry  bow’rs 
Now  cdf'd  with  sttniiy  ^nks  for  suramcr  How'ra. 

Scott.  The  Garden.  Episth^  ]. 

Oq  the  west  end  of  the  istaml  U a Urfe  tree,  or  eUmp  of  trees, 
that  in  appearaacc  rcMiubles  a tower. 

C4w4.  Voyage,  book  I.  ch.  viL  vol.  L 

CLU'MSY,  Probably  of  the  same  origin  os 

Ci.v'M8it.T,  Vrivmp,  and  fomted  immetUately 

Clc'msivem.  J front  It  Mr.  Grose  says,  clumps, 
clampet,  i.e.  WarMs^,  Idle.  Inxy,  unhandy.  And  thus 
clumsy  is— unhandy,  awkward,  heavy,  massive,  un- 
wicltly. 

In  the  ^rrealiT  hodi«  the  forye  wa«  eniy,  Uw  matter  brlof 
ductile  and  sequacious,  obedient  to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the 
•rtifirer,  apt  to  be  drawn,  formed  or  moulded  into  such  shapes 
•ad  m*clunes  even  by  edanuy  hoirers. 

Hay.  Oh  the  Cf‘nir«e«,  part  U. 

The  mamifacture  would  be  tedious,  aod  at  last  bnt  cfinM«tiy 
periurmed.  Speetatar^  No.  232. 

Therefore  this  morniB|-  !'U  beipo. 

Try  bow  yunr  Utmsimss  will  ^In. 

King,  eirt  of  Lore,  part  riU, 
Hiat  pow'r  w ronsie : far  beyond  the  stretch 
Of  those  unmeanini?  warblrrs  on  oor  siafc ; 

Tliusc  eltoMy  heroes.  Uiosv  fat-beaded  gods. 

Who  more  no  passion  justly,  but  contempt. 

Armstrong.  The  Art  of  Fraserving  Heatik,  book  Ir. 

These  canoes  were  of  uneqiud  sixes ; some  thirty  feet  hiof, 
two  broad,  and  three  deep  ; tbsy  are  composed  of  several  plecut 
of  wood  tUoutly  sewed  toirrtlier  with  bandugtn. 

C'ooJt.  Voyage,  book  uL.  cU.  vi.  Tok  tV, 


CLUM. 

CUIPFA. 


C L U P E A.— H ERRING  FISHERY. 


CLt^PEA,  Lin.  j ffrrring,  Ray.  In  2bo/i^,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cluptoidet,  order 
MuUtcoptfrygu  AMfmiH%tlet,  clasfl  Facts. 

Generic  character,  lutermaxiilnry  bones,  abort  and 
narrow,  forming  but  a small  part  of  the  iip}>cr  jaw, 
the  sides  of  which  are  umdc  up  of  the  superior  max- 
illon,’  bones  ; gills  very  Urge,  ami  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  btiinrblae  towards  the  mouth  set  vrith  line  long 
teeth  like  those  of  a comb  ; body  narrow  and  cari> 
noted  below,  at  which  part  the  scales  are  disposed 
like  saw  teeth. 

In  this  genus  of  onimal.s  we  And  many  which  are  edi- 
ble, and  which  being  great  articles  of  commerce  form 
the  staple  of  severid  large  towns  in  England  and  of 
Hollmul,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  (he  latter 
country  as  formerly.  The  oceuputioo  which  they 


give,  and  the  nursery  tbc  fisheries  for  them  afford  to 
seamen,  render  them,  and  ever)’  thing  connected  with 
them,  objects  of  great  interest  to  any  btatc  which,  like 
England,  depends  so  much  upon  its  in:unne.  After 
having  given  a description  of  the  species  avbich  com- 
pose the  genus,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  an  account 
of  the  histor)'  and  management  of  the  Fisheries  for 
Herrings,  Pilchards,  &c.  all  of  which  ore  Clupea. 
They  arc  predacious. 

Cuvier  bos  divided  them  into  several  subgencra,  viz. 

■ Herrings  proper. 

Opening  of  the  mouth  mo<leratcly  large,  son>e- 
times,  tbongh  not  always,  provided  with  teeth ; toil 
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CLUPEA.  pcr]>en(licular  and  lunated  > dorsal  fiu  single  and 
opposite  the  veutral  Uns. 

JJarrngut,  Lin.;  ia  CUpee  //dreng,  Lacep. ; 
J/arwg  of  the  Hollanders  j JirUmh  //erring,  Pen.  7*hls 

the  Herring  of  commerce ; it  U about  ten  inches 
in  length,  the  hack  of  u greenish  colour,  thick  j 
the  belly  of  a silver  hue,  narrow  and  sharp,  and  the 
scales,  as  they  meet  each  other  at  its  edge,  forming 
an  irregular  surface  like  the  teeth  of  a saw^  head 
small,  jiiws  provided  with  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  the 
longer  of  the  two  j tongue  and  palute  rough,  with  small 
fine  teeth  ; sixteen  or  se\  entoen  rays  to  the  anal  fin. 
They  arc  found  in  the  highe.^l  northern  latitudes,  and 
generally  as  low  down  as  the  northern  coasts  of 
Prance  ■,  in  one  instance  they  have  been  caught  in  the 
Uay  of  Tangier,  but  never  more  southward. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Herring,  is  its  annual  migration  from 
the  Arctic  circle  towards  the  south,  as  It  is  presumed 
for  the  purjMSC  of  depositing  its  .‘»pawn,  after  which 
it  returns  to  its  winter  habitation,  where  its  food, 
water  insects,  and  mollusca,  arc  more  plentiful.  The 
term  Herring  is  derived  from  the  German  word  //eer, 
an  army;  and  if  reference  be  made  to  the  h;ibits  of 
the  fish,  no  term  could  probably  have  been  found 
more  apposite  ; for  the  numbers  in  which  they  make 
their  appearance  is  beyond  calculation,  and  their 
motions  are  so  regular,  that  they  w'ould  almost  seem 
to  be  directed  in  their  course  by  some  experienced 
guide.  There  may  be  M^en  " distinct  columns,"  says 
Pennant,  **  of  fiiu  or  six  miles  in  length  and  three 
or  four  in  breadth,  driving  the  water  before  them 
with  a kind  of  rippling)  sometimes  (hey  sink  for  ten 
or  twelve  minutes,  tlien  riiie  again  to  the  surface,  and 
in  bright  weather  reflect  a variety  of  splendid  colours, 
like  a field  of  the  most  precious  gems,  in  which,  or 
rather  in  a much  more  valuable  light,  should  this 
alupendoQS  gift  of  Providence  be  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles." 

The  Herrings  leave  their  winter  quarters  In  the 
Spring,  and  moke  their  appesirance  off  the  Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May ) hut  tluf^c  are  merely  the 
vaii’guard  of  the  immense  army  which  extends  its 
myriads  along  the  same  coasts  in  June,  diffusing 
happiness  and  wealth  upon  the  bleak  provinces  of  tbe 
north.  'Hieir  presence  is  known  by  the  number  of 
sea-binls  which  follow  (hem  in  their  course,  and  prey 
upon  them  in  their  journey  towards  the  south.  Having 
reached  the  Shetlaods,  the  shoal  divides  into  two 
parts,  the  one  coasting  along  the  eastern  and  the  other 
along  the  western  shores  of  Great  UriUtin,  filling  every 
inlet  in  their  passage  ) those  which  take  the  eastern 
coast,  proceed  through  the  British  Channel  and  then 
disappear,  whilst  the  others  w'hich  have  voyaged  along 
tbe  western  shores,  visit  tbe  Hebrides,  pass  on  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  a second  division  takes 
place,  and  part  going  nmnd  to  the  west  arc  soon  lost 
ill  the  .Atlantic,  whilst  (he  other,  continuing  its  course 
through  the  North  ('Intnuel  into  the  Irish  8ea,  affords 
employment  to  the  fishcruien  of  Ireland  and  Wales. 

Herrings  are  in  full  roe  tow'nrds  the  end  of  June, 
auU  continue  in  |>crfectioii  to  tltc  beginning  of  winter, 
when  litcy  begin  to  dc|»osit  tl»eir  spawn.  Tbe  young 
Herring*  make  their  appearance  in  shore  in  July  and 
Aupi^t,  being  then  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length)  lit  which  titne  they  ore  called  in  Yorkshire 
Herring  *Vi/e,  What  becomes  irf'  tbe  Herrings  in 


winter  is  not  well  known  j it  is  certain,  however,  that  CLUPEA. 
tbe  young  are  not  taken  during  that  season,  whilst  the  -v"— ^ 

old  Herrings  are  constantly  caught  all  the  year  round 
by  tbe  fishermen  on  the  Yorkshire  coast. 

C.  Ptlchardns,  Bl.  j le.  Ctupanodon  Pilchard,  Lacep.  j 
U Cclan  of  the  French  Sailors  j Pilchard,  IV'ill.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Herring,  but  of  a rounder  shape  j 
the  nose  and  underjaw  are  shorter,  the  teeth  hardly 
discernible)  the  dorsal  fin  nearer  the  head, the  anal 
fia  has  one  or  two  more  rays  than  that  of  the  Herring) 
and  the  scales  adhere  very  firmly,  differing  in  that 
respect  also  from  those  of  (he  Herring  wfoch  they 
readily  drop  off. 

l‘lie  Filchards  appear  in  large  shoals  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and  di.iappcar  about 
Christmas)  (hey  seem  to  require  a warmer  tempera* 
ture  for  their  spawning-time  than  Herrings,  being 
rarely  found  on  any  other  of  our  coasts  than  that  of 
Cornwall,  between  Fowey  Harbour  and  the  SciUy 
Isles.  Their  arrival  is  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
Cornish  fishers;  and  men,  in  their  dialect  called  Uuert, 
arc  placed  on  cliffs  who  give  notice  to  the  boats  of  the 
course  of  the  fish. 

C.  Sprattus,  Lin.)  la  Hup/e  .Sardine,  Lacep.)  Sprat, 

Pen.  This  fish  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  tbe 
body  is  deeper  than  that  of  a Herring  of  the  same 
size  j the  belly  is  very  sharp  and  more  strongly 
serrated  than  that  of  the  Herring  or  Pilchard,  and  its 
an.il  fin  has  one  or  two  more  roys.  *i*hey  make  their 
appearance  in  the  Thames  about  November  and  leave 
it  in  March  j they  come  up  neorly  as  high  as  London 
Bridge,  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  form  a large 
part  of  the  food  of  (he  poor  during  w inter. 

Fhey  are  cnipluycd  in  Agriculture  as  manure,  in 
those  counties  which  arc  uonr  the  parts  where  they 
are  caught,  and  are  considered  very  good  for  that 
purjiosc.  Sometimes  they  are  cured  like  red  Her- 
rings, at  others  pickled  like  Anchovies,  and  re- 
semble them  in  flavour,  but  the  bones  do  not  dis- 
solve as  do  (hose  of  the  Anchovy  ) in  the  Baltic  they 
are  pickled  and  called  Breitling, or  the  little  deep  fish, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Stromling,  or  Baltic 
Herring. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  the  deli- 
cious fish  known  by  the  name  of  BhUe  Bait,  to  eat 
which  both  Prince  and  apprentice  boy  pay  annual  visits 
to  Greenwich  and  Black  wall,  be  not  (be  young  fry  of 
the  bprat,  or  (he  ^had  j Pennant  decides  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  gives  as  his  reason  that  the  IV'hite  Bait  nos 
but  three  branchiostegous  rays,  whilst  they  are  fur- 
nished with  eight ) be  thinks  it  belongs  to  (he 
t'l/frrini. 

t\  Ah$a,  Lin. ) la  CUpte  Alo*e,  Lacep. ) Shad,  Will. 

This  fish  will  oocasionully  weigh  as  much  us  eight 
pounds,  but  usually  not  more  than  five ; its  length  isfrom 
two  to  three  feet ; it  is  distinguished  from  the  Herring 
by  a black  spot  or  spot-s  above  (he  gills,  extending 
along  the  back,  from  four  to  ten,  and  deernuing  iu 
number  as  the  fish  ailvances  In  age  ; tbe  bend  is  very 
small,  and  (be  covering  of  the  bruin  very  transparent } 
the  lower  juw  nither  longer  than  the  upper,  the  edge 
of  which  is  furuished  with  small  teeth  ; (lie  dorsal  fm 
small,  and  its  middle  rays  longest ) (be  toil  much 
forked  ) and  tbe  belly  strongly  serrated ; the  back  is 
of  a dusky  blue,  the  body  and  tail  silvery.  They  are 
found  in  the  Mediterraoeao,  Atlantic,  and  Cosplaa 
beat)  in  Eoglaad  they  come  into  the  Severn  and. 
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£LUPE.\.  Thnme*,  those  taken  in  the  latter  river  are  very  insipid 
and  coarse,  and  do  not  frequent  it  till  the  InUer  end 
of  May  or  the  beginninj^  of  June;  in  the  Severn, 
however,  the  Ksh  is  found  in  Avarm  seasons  as  curly 
as  April,  and  continues  there  uboul  two  montfas,  and 
is  taken  in  nets  near  Gloucester ; it  is  considcrctl  a 
very  line  hsh,  and  is  sent  to  London,  where  it  is 
known  among  fishmongers  by  the  I'rcnch  name  Alote. 
When  the  Shad  is  caught  at  sea  it  is  very  dry  and  of 
a bad  Havour. 

C.  Suttiim,  Bl.j  Chinae  Herring.  Mouth  toothless 
and  narrow ; base  of  the  anal  fin  scaly ; dorsal  and 
caudal  fin  tipped  with  black.  Native  of  the  Chinese 
Seas.  Ten  inches  long. 

C Africana,  Bl.;  African  Herring.  Body  broad, 
much  compressed;  ventral  fins  very  small;  anollongi* 
tudinal.  straight,  and  nearer  to  the  head.  Found  on 
the  Coast  of  Guinea ; about  two  inches  and  a half  in 
length. 

ft  Megalopt. 

Jjost  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  prolonged  into  a filament. 

C.  VyprinBideaf  Bl. ; le  Megatope  Filament,  Lacep. 
Body  much  compressed  ; mouth  unprovided  with 
teeth;  superior  raa.\illa  cleft  to  receive  the  inferior ; 
the  lust  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  cxtcndcil  into  a long 
filament  ; it  is  a native  of  the  Madagascar  Seas. 

C.  Thrissa,  Bl.  Has  the  same  lengthene<l  ray,  os 
also  the 

C Sasu*,  Bl.  Of  which  the  upper  jaAv  is  much 
prolonged,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  u snout. 
Native  of  liliilnbar. 

7 Anrhovks, 

Ethmoid  and  nasal  bones  forming  a projection,  to 
the  underpart  of  which  their  little  interma.\iUary 
bones  are  fixed ; maxilisc  very  long,  and  the  jaws 
well  provided  w ith  teeth ; the  gills  mure  open  than 
those  of  the  Herring. 

C.  y.ncfoaichQla,  Lin. ; la  Clupt'e  Anchois,  Lacep. ; 
Anchovy,  Pen.  This  fish  derives  its  specific  name 
from  a ridiculous  notion  of  the  ancients,  tliul  its  bile 
w’a-s  contained  in  the  skull.  //  neat  guirre  de  pouaon 
plus  coNNu  gue  VAnrhota,  de  tona  ceux  qui  ainient  hi 
bonne  clure,  says  Lacepede.  The  moderns  do  not 
stand  alone  in  their  estimation  of  this  piquant  little 
fish  ; the  Greeks  and  Homans,  who  in  the  later  ages 
s^rificed  with  no  sparing  hand  to  the  ©city  who  pre- 
sided over  Gastronomy,  employed  it  as  sauce  in  the 
shape  of  a pickle,  which  they  called  gan/m,  and  of 
which  Horace  makes  mention  in  his  account  {Sat.  8. 
lK>ok  li.)  of  the  supper  given  by  the  vulgar  Nasi* 
dienus  to  Miecenas  and  his  friends. 

Hit  miifvm  Jtu  eaf  »/r*,  yM<x/  juima  Ytaaffi 
Prrtnt  erila.  Goto  de  mmtO  ftitria  JUri. 

The  Anchovy  is  about  a span  long,  the  body  slender; 
the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper  ; the  teeth  small, 
a row  of  them  on  each  jaw  and  on  the  nnddlc  of  the 
tongue  ; the  beck  is  green  and  scmipcllucid ; sides 
and  belly  silvery  ami  opaque ; edge  of  the  belly 
smooth.  They  have  been  found  in  the  river  Dee ; 
but  the  great  fishery  for  them  is  in  the  Mcditer* 
r^can  at  Gorgona,  a little  island  near  Leghorn,  from 
whence  they  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world. 
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C.  f'i/fargc«/ea,  Lacep.;  Stotefthtnua  Cofliwcrfonh’,  CLUPEA. 
I«ncep.  These  are  considered  by  Cuvier  as  the  same 
fish,  though  Lacepede  has  described  them  under  two 
distinct  genera  ; it  is  the  MHet  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
the  /fro»n«  of  Gmclin.  and  the  Fi  tingna  of 

Morcgnivc ; it  is  <Icscribed  in  Commersor.  s Manu- 
script as  having  the  under  jaw  shorter  than  the  ui»{»er, 
and  the  lateral  line  silvery. 

C Hacroctphalaa,  Lacep. ; Albula  Plumieri,  .Schneid. ; 

U hanane  of  the  Antilles.  The  head  has  no  scales,  i.s 
of  an  oblong  shape,  the  muxxle  prominent;  the  back 
of  a dusky  grey  colour,  the  other  parts  bright  silvery ; 
Gronovius  says  it  U found  in  the  Mediterranean* 
whilst  Plumier  refers  it  to  the  Antilles. 

The  three  preceding  species  have  the  dorsal  fin  op- 
posite the  ventral,  and  the  anal  fin  short ; the  other 
two  species  in  this  subgenus : 

C Aiherinoidea,  Lacep. ; Silver-tlriped  Herring,  Shaw, 
and  C.  Malabarica,  L^p. ; Malabar  Herring,  Shaw, 
have  the  dorsal  fin  fiirlher  back  than  the  ventral,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  coimnencement  of  the  anal  fin. 

i Thritaa. 

Superior  maxillary  bones  well  furnished  with  teeth, 
extending  below  the  margin  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

C.  Myalaa,  Schneid.;  le  Myste  Clupeoide,  Lacep.  This 
fish  is  found  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  is  sold  to  resemble 
a sword  blade  in  shape  ; the  upper  jaw  more  promi- 
nent than  the  lower,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with 
a fiat  narrow  bone  toothed  like  a saw,  and  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  as  far  back  as  the  ventral  fins;  the 
general  colour  is  white,  the  back  a shade  darker. 

C.5eriroc/ru,  Schneid;  CJ/yi/aemn.  Forster;  Briatte- 
jawed  Herring,  Shaw.  Has  the  additional  bones  ex- 
tending as  far  back  as  the  rent. 

» Noioptema. 

Opercules  and  gills  scaly  ; suborbitary  bones,  base 
of  the  opcrculcs  and  interoperculcs,  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  edge  of  the  belly  denticulated ; palate  and 
jaws  armed  with  fine  teeth  ; tongue  provided  with 
strong  hooked  teeth;  ventral  fins  very  small;  anal 
connected  with  the  caudal ; and  on  the  back,  o|iposite 
the  middle  of  the  anal,  a soft  fin. 

^ueb  is  the  description  of  the 

C.Synura,  Schneid.;  6’ymnotus  iYotop^crur,  Lacep. 
which  IS  the  only  species  of  this  subgenus. 

Cuvier  has  added  two  other  divisions,  but  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  tlupea,  if  their  characteristic 
organization  be  attended  to. 

History  of  the  Herring  Fuhery. 

The  origin  of  the  Herring  Fishery,  at  least  so  far  ns  it 
isconconied  in  the  Curing  of  Herrings,  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity;  though  wc  find  so  long  hack  as 
the  time  of  IXon  Cassius,  that  the  northern  coasts  of 
Britain  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  the  natives  neglected  to  enjoy  this  so  great 
a blessing,  not  even  ta.<iting  fish  from  superstitious 
molivc.s.  Snltnus,  howe\ef|  who  wrote  about  the  year 
of  our  LonI  *^l,  says,  that  the  people  of  the  Hebrida 
(Western  Isles  of  i>cotland)  derived  a principal  part 
of  their  support  fn>m  fishing. 

It  is  staled  by  some  writers  that  the  Nclhcrlondert 
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CLVPEA.  visited  S<^ttand  about  a.  p.  for  the  purpose 
A— of  iMivin^  MUtfd  fish  from  the  SctUch  fishermen, 
by  whit  li  traffic  the  hitter  derived  i^rcat  pain  : how- 
ever, some  dispute  took  plnec  between  them,  when  the 
NcthcrUnder?!,  nf*t  only  left  dealinp  with  them,  but 
acluaily  set  up  an  opposition  to  them  in  their  own 
trmie,  and  supplied  other  nations,  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  Scots.  With  rcsjwct  to  this  account,  M<icpherson 

sus]»ect.s  that  tlic  story  has  ori^nally  proceeded  from 
no  other  fountain  than  the  beautiful  genius  and  fine 
foncy”  of  Hector  IW>y>e,  that  copious  **  mine  of  falsifi- 
cations in  Scottish  History,"  and  that  its  present  ap- 
]H.*anuH  c is  aide*)  by  some  later  embellishmenU.  Tho 
account,  however,  utiiy  be  true,  nulwithstanding 
Maepherson's  suspicion  of  it;  fur  .Snorru  says,  that  in 
the  year  97S  the  Herring  Fishery  was  vciyplentiful  in 
Norway ; and  there  diws  not  a|)]>ear  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  it  might  not  be  carrying  on  in  Scotland  at 
the  same  time.  And  the  belief  that  this  notion  is 
correct,  is  founded  on  a passage  from  Wyntown's 
Cronyktl  uf  SrtHtanti,  in  which,  speaking  of  Macbeth 
(whoiM:!  fictitious  superoatunil  adventures  have  l>ecn  so 
beautifully  wrought  up  by  our  own  immortal  Shuk- 
speare,  os  almost  to  render  them  historical)  he  says, 

Al!  hy*  tynie  wo*  pTrt  plrnti 
Abemndsod,  bdth  on  land  and  te. 

U'ith  respect  to  the  English  Fishery,  we  find  in 
DootnS'day  Itouk,  that  the  town  of  Yarmouth  in  Nor-, 
folk,  employed  some  fishermen  at  the  lime  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  do  mention  is  made  of  tho 
Herring  Fishery  at  that  place;  whilst  Dunwich  is 
stated  at  the  same  time  to  have  jMiid  annually  (70,000 
Herrings  to  the  King,  and  Sandwich  40,000  to  the 
Monks ; but  whetber  fresh  or  cured  is  not  known : 
from  some  circumstances,  however,  which  will  be 
shortly  noticed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Fishery 
at  Yarmouth  was  for  Herrings. 

During  the  reipt  of  Henry  I.  the  town  of  Xew- 
cast]e-upon*Tyne  paid  toll  for  Herrings.  Hcniy  of 
Huntingdon  notices  their  great  abundance  on  the 
British  coasts  in  Henry  II. ’s  time  ; «id,  in  Madox’s 
Hutory  q/*  the  Eachequer,  we  find  that  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  See  of  Chichester  consisted  in  Herring*. 

In  1 153,  during  the  reign  of  David  of  Scotland,  son 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  full 
of  boats  belonging  (u  Scottish,  English,  end 
Fishers,  who  had  been  drawn  there  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  fish,  not  improbably  Herrings  ; and  this  seems 
to  be  the  first  authentic  account  of  a Fishery  entitled 
to  any  notice  in  a commercial  view. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  Xllth  century  HclmoUlus 
states  that  a Herring  Fishery  was  established  nt  the 
Isle  of  Kugen  in  the  Baltic,  to  which  very  many  vessels 
from  foreign  countries  repaired,  for  the  puqwse  of 
taking  in  cargoes;  these  Herrings  certainly  must  have 
been  cured. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Dutch  date  the  origin 
of  their  Herring  F'isheries,  which  have  been  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  Hnlland,  at  least  its  com- 
mereixl  wealth,  may  almost  literally  be  said,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  to  have  been  founde<l  on  Herring 
bones.  'l*he  {icople  of  Ziriczee  began  to  fish  on  the 
coast  of  Bricl.  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moesc, 
and  were  soon  imitated  by  the  Zelandeni,  l>utch  and 
AVest  FVieslaniler?,  who  sent  out  their  tabardt  or 
amall  fishing  vessels  to  the  same  grouc^.  'Fhe  Ziriczee 


Fishers  arc  the  first  who  stowed  their  Herrings  in  CLUPEA. 
barrels. 

In  the  reign  of  John,  a Charter  was  granted  to 
the  town  of  YannoutJi;  and  the  Cinque  Ports  sent 
theirtwo  bailiffs  (chosen  at  their  fiuestUng  or  Brother- 
hood, held  annually  on  the  Tuesday  i^cr  St.  Mar- 
garet's, at  New  ^mney)  to  remain  at  Yarmouth 
during  the  free  fair  at  that  place,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fishermen  of  the  North  and  West;  and 
that  all  the  King's  subjects  might  freely  buy  Herrings, 
without  which  care  it  was  stated  the  Herring  trade 
would  be  engrossed  by  Yarmouth;  bickerings  began 
to  take  idarc,  and  quarrels  ensued  between  the  two 
parlies,  who  contended  each  against  the  other  for  the 
government  of  the  fair,  so  as  at  length  to  call  for  the 
interference  of  the  King  in  Council ; but  even  then  their 
contentions  did  nut  cease,  nor  yet  until  time  and  loss  of 
profit  and  honnnr  wore  off  the  rivalry  between  them. 

It  appears  that  about  1^0,  Yarmouth  was  the  prin- 
cipal staple  market  for  Herrings  on  the  British  coast; 
and  we  find  that  U’illiain  of  Trumpington,  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  bought  a large  house  there  for  fifty  marks, 

**  in  order  to  lay  up  fish,  especially  /ferring*,  which 
were  brought  in  by  his  agents  at  the  proper  season,  to 
the  inestimable  mlvantage  as  well  as  honour  of  the 
Abbey,”  (M.  Pari?.)  He  had  also  a house,  or  court  of 
houses  in  Ixuidun  for  the  some  purpose,  for  which  ho 
gave  100  marks.  5uch  being  the  case,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  art  of  Curing,  in  some  way  or 
other,  was  known  at  this  time;  and  indeed  it  b proved 
byaliccnsc  of  Henry  III.,  granted,  in  12^1,  to  Peter  de 
Perars,  he  tuiylng  (o  tbc  King  twenty  marks  in  that 
year,  nnd  twenty  mme  in  the  following  year,  and 
perhaps  nftenvards,  for  an  improccmml  on  the  old  plan 
of  Peter  Chlvalier:  his  Fishery  was  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  England. 

In  IfllK),  we  find  half  a last  of  Herrings  was  a part  of 
the  dried  fish  shipped  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  vessel  ap- 
jwiinl**(|  to  fetch  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  from  her 
father's,  the  King  of  Norway's  Court,  the  charge  for 
which  was  thirty  shillings.  (Rrmer’s  Call.  Muhhs.) 

Ihiring  the  reign  of  kdwarJ  III.  liberty  to  fi*h  on 
the  coasts  of  Eiiglaud  and  Bretagne,  ami  tiermission 
to  sell  their  fish,  was  gmnteil  to  foreigners  on  payment 
of  duties  to  the  King ; the  English  nut  being  con- 
sidered sufficiently  cxjicrt  at  the  fisheries ; this  was 
made  (he  ostensible  reason,  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  King's  Exchequer  was  low,  and  required  re- 
pletion by  some  means  or  other;  for  it  happens  that 
in  the  31st  of  this  King's  reign,  the  first  statute  .11  Edward 
having  reference  to  the  Herring  Fishery  was  passed  SiAl*  2. 
nndor  the  title  of 

iStafufum  de  jitlece. 

ITic  Statute  of  Herring,  of  which  it  will  be  proper 
here  to  give  some  account. 

'fhe  preamble  stales.  That  the  people  of  Yarmouth 
were  in  the  liabit  of  meeting  the  fishermen  and  buying 
tbeir  Herrings  at  .sea;  and  that  the  hnstilers,or  keepen 
of  lodging  house?,  assumed  the  right  of  selling 
Herrings  belonging  to  the  fishermen  lodged  in  their 
houses,  and  paying  them  whut  they  thouglit  projicrj 
whereby  the  fishermen  were  defrauded  and  diacon- 
mgctl,  and  the  price  of  Herrings  advanced  on  the 
public. 

Tlie  Parliament  therefore  enacted  that  no  Herrings 
should  be  sold  till  the  boat  wos  made  fast  to  land  | 
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CLUPEA.  that  the  fishermen  shonia  hate  liberty  to  acU  their 
Herriners  fairly  and  openly,  from  sun-rise  to  suo-aetj 
that  Herrings  for  hartgin^  up  (mnking  red  Herring;*) 
should  nut  be  sold  at  above  forty  ahilling*  per  last, 
each  of  which  was  to  contain  10,000  Herrings ; 
pykers  (small  boots  belonging  to  Xx)ndan  and  other 
parts)  not  to  buy  Herring!)  at  Yarmouth  between  the 
5K)tb  of  September  and  the  11th  of  November,  nor  to 
enter  the  harbour  in  fair  time  ; bostilers  .allowed 
3r.  4d.  on  every  last  sold  to  other  than  an  bostiler,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  were  to  ensure  |xvyment 
to  the  lishermen  j people  of  Yarmouth  not  to  sell 
Herrings  at  more  than  6j.  8</.  per  last,  above  cost  j>ricc 
at  the  fair,  and  at  London  not  more  than  13s.  4<L  ; 
Shotten  Herrings  to  be  sold  at  half  the  price  of  full 
ones,  and  when  made  Hed  Herrings  at  6s.  SiL  above 
the  half  price;  pykera  might  buy  Herrings  of  Che 
fishermen  of  Kirklcc  and  places  adjacent,  but  fisher- 
men only  to  discharge  as  many  as  would  fill  pykers, 
and  to  bring  the  rest  to  Yarmouth  ; no  other  sale  per- 
mitted within  seven  leagues  of  the  town,  except  for 
the  Herring*  of  a person’s  own  demesne  fishery; 
Barons  of  tbeCinqne  Ports  declared  conservators  of 
the  fair,  according  to  the  ngreement  between  them 
and  the  town  of  Y'armouth  confirmed  by  Kdwanl  I. 
The  same  Statute  to  extend  to  other  places  where 
Herrings  were  caught. 

Such  then  is  the  Statute  of  Herring,  ami  in  reading 
it  one  cannot  but  think  it  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
goml  j as,  although  It  eels  out  with  the  intention  of 
protecting  the  fishers  from  the  extortion  of  the  people 
at  Y’annoulh,  yet  its  provinioii!<,  by  compelling  them 
to  sell  at  that  port,  place  them  moat  completely  in 
tho  )M)wer  of  tboae,  who,  ns  previous  cx]>cricncc  had 
proved,  would  not  fail  to  grind  them  as  hardly  as 
possible. 

In  1379,  the  Herring  Fishery  received  as  little  favour 
as  heretofore ; for  it  l^ing  necessary  to  levy  a tonnage 
on  shipping,  to  meet  the  c.\pcnscs  of  a naval  arma- 
ment, for  protection  during  the  war  with  France, 
Bichnni  II.  issued  an  order,  by  the  request  of  the 
Commons,  for  levying  six  pennies  per  loll  upon  every 
fishing  vessel,  for  every  week  they  were  cmployetl  in 
Herring  Fishing,  or  for  ever)'  three  weeks  in  any  other 
Fishery ; whilst  the  colliers  trading  from  Newcastle 
only  jMiid  six  pennies  quarterly  by  the  same  order. 

• In  1385  mention  is  made  of  some  ff'hUe  Ili-rringi 
found  in  vessels  captured  by  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  art  of  preserving  White 
Herrings  wa.s  not  knowm  until  the  XVth  ccutury; 
but  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was  some  mode 
of  preparing  Herrings  different  from  the  Ued  Herrings, 
as  may  be  inferred  fmm  Edward  HI. ’a  Statute.  In 
the  following  year  the  fishermen  of  TUakney,  Cr<imer, 
Clay,  and  j>art»  adjacent,  were  exempted  from  Impress- 
ment; of  so  great  importance  was  the  Fishery  even 
then  considered;  and  this  exemption  is  still  contiiiuctl. 

About  the  commciicemeiit  of  the  X^'th  century’ 
2 TlenrvVL British  Fisher*  began  to  frequent  the  coast  of 
c.  11.  Aberdeen;  and  by  an  Act  of  Henry  \’I.  the  Herring 
barrel  was  ordered  to  contain  thirty  gallons. 

In  1471,  daring  the  reign  of  James  III.,  the  Scotch 
jAoies  III.  Parliament  jKissM  an  Act,  by  which  it  wo*  ordered, 
ofScolUod.  **thnt  certain  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  burghs, 
should  pir  mak  gritl  shipjw,  busses,  and  other  gritt 
pink  abipps,  with  netts  an  other  abuilzcinents  for 
fishing.** 
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The  Aft  of  tlie  2^  Edward  IV.  amongst  other  regu-  CLUPEA# 
lotions  for  Fish  cured  for  sale,  directs,  Tlial  the  Her- 
ring  barrel  should  be  thirty-two  gallons;  and  that  the 
Herring*  in  a barrel  should  bo  all  caught  ut  one  time,  * 
salted  at  ooe  time,  and  to  be  a.s  go^,  and  a*  well 
packed  in  the  middle  as  at  Uie  end*.  .And  that  the 
magistrates  of  Ibe  towns  should  appoint  inspectors,  to 
examine  the  quality  and  measure  of  fish.  It  is  upon 
this  Act  that  all  the  principal  points  respecting  the 
management  of  Herrings  dc|H;nd,  but  they  have  varied 
acco^ing  to  circumstauces,  as  will  be  seen  hereaAer. 

The  Fisheries  on  the  eastern  coast  failing  at  tliia 
time,  1S42,  owing  to  a very  prevalent  practice  of 
meeting  the  l>utch  and  other  foreign  F'isheries  half 
seas  over,  and  purcbo.Hing  fish  of  them  ; the  Act 
S3  Henry  VUI.  was  passed,  by  which  a tine  of  i£U).  33  Hroiy 
attached  for  every  such  offence ; but  this  not  to  ' 
exteud  to  fish  bought  in  Iceland,  Orkney,  Scotland, 

SbctlatKi,  Ireland,  or  Newfoundland. 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI.  an  Act  was  passed  2»n<1.1 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  fiesh  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Edward  VL 
ein}>eringdays,  and  in  Lent,  in  consideration  ‘'that  due 
andGodly  abstinence  Is  a mean  to  virtue,  and  to  subdue 
men's  bcKlies  to  their  souls  and  spirits;"  but  the  true 
reason  seems  to  have  been,  " tliat  fishers  may  thereby 
the  rather  l>e  set  00  work,  whereby  much  fiesh  shall 
be  saveti  and  increased  lUr.  was  forfeited  for  the  first 
offence,  and  and  twenty  days  imprisonment  for 
every  following  offence.  The  King’s  Lieutenants,  Cap- 
tains,and  anv  other  who  might  have  the  King's  license, 
and  sick  and  aged  {>cr»ons  w’crc  exempted  from  the 
penalty. 

But  by  another  Act  of  the  same  year,  the  firm  lx>on  2 am!  .1 
was  granted  to  Ibe  Herring  Fisheries,  by  the  abolition  Rivard  VL 
of  the  Admiralty  exactions,  which  ajqiear  from  the 
preamble  to  have  been  very  grievous.  This  was  fur- 
ther improved  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  by  [lermission 
to  cx{>ort  Herrings  duty  free  ; and  the  same  statute  * 
furthers  the  Lent  Act  of  Ixlward,  by  appointing  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  to  eat  fiesh  on  Wednes- 
days and  .*^urduys,  under  forfeiture  of  for  each 
offence,  except  in  sickness  and  those  tpermittecl  by 
special  licence,  for  which  Peers  (naiil  ;Ul.  6s.  Hd.  to  the 
poor-box,  Knights  and  their  wires  13t.  4d,,  and  ulherB 
6f.  8d.  each.  So  much  for  the  good  old  times  ! 

The  Scotch  Parliament  followed  the  same  example, 
and  appointeil  Lent  to  be  observed,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the- Fisheries. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  1.  to  the  1 Jiuncv  U 
English  throne,  the  Tonnage  and  Punmhige  Act  was  *-33. 
pusKCit,  but  Herrings  and  Cloth  were  exempted  from 
it.  Foreign  fisher*  were  forbidden  by  proclamation, 
to  frct}uent  our  coasts ; and  the  Hutch  had  j>erniis- 
siononly  by  paying  an  annual  sum.  in  the  year  1615, 
a «pirit«l  pam)»hlet  entitled  the  7>ra<*'*  /«crr«#e, 
was  publi<(heil,  attacking  the  East  India  trade,  wbicU 
seem*  at  that  time  to  have  met  with  much  opp(»silion. 

Amongst  other  thing*  the  writer  gives  an  interesting 
nreount  of  the  number  of  .*ltip*  then  cmployetl  in  our 
commercial  intorcuur*e  ; by  which  it  appears,  tliat  out 
of  nearly  a thousand  sail  of*  merchant-men,  not  more 
than  tietntif  ship  were  employed  In  the  exjjortation  of 
Herring*.  And  he  p>es  on  to  urge  the  extension  of 
our  Fisheries,  by  telling  us  that  the  Dutch  were  so 
well  aware  of  their  impurtance,  as  to  have  in  sight 
sail  of  bus.se*,  giving  cmpluymeiU  to  37,000  fishermea 
guiug  to  ut  once. 
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CLU?E-\.  Xhe  national  fceltn|x  seems  nt  length  to  have  been 
roused,  and  in  ronsequcnce  of  the  report  of  a Com- 
mission from  Charles  I.  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
Fisheries,  a great  Fishing  Company  was  formed  in 
1633,  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sir 
Paul  Pindar,  Sir  William  Courten,  and  olhcf> ; in 
favour  of  which  (iovemment  made  many  regulations, 
but  in  three  years  time  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, 
cither  from  dishonesty  or  ignorance  of  the  right  mode 
of  administnition. 

Arts'of  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  several  Acts  were  passed 
C'b«rlcs  II.  for  the  protection  of  the  Fisheries  generally  ; wid  in 
the  year  IG77,  the  Comp<tn^  of  the  Houal  fishery  qf 
Enslond  was  incorporated,  amongst  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Earl  Dauby,  Lord  Trea- 
surer, and  many  other  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ( but  their 
stock  being  small,  and  their  vessels  taken  by  the 
French,  the  concern  was  soon  given  up.  And  this 
seems  the  more  vexatious,  l>ecause  in  a Tract  entitled 
Britannui  I^nzumt  published  about  this  time,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  Dutch  Herring  and  Cod  Fishery  em» 
plovcil  H(N)0  vessels  and  200,000  sailors  and  fishers,  by 
which  they  gained  almnt  tivc  milliuns  aimuolly. 

Tract  after  trac't  now  issued  from  the  press,  upon 
this  interesting  and  lucrative  subject,  and  among  them 
we  find  a short  one  by  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  entitled 
j1  Discourx  of  the  Fuhttyf  1695,  written  with  much 
patriotic  feeling  and  spirit.  He  takes  up  and  proves 
three  propositions  : 

**  1.  The  Fishery  is  of  great  and  certain  advantage. 

'*  2.  The  Fishery  lies  fairer  for  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty  of  Great  Dritain  than  for  the  Hollanders. 

3.  If  the  Fishery  be  encouraged  and  established. 
It  will  prove  the  foundation  of  ou  unexampled  and 
lasting  revenue  to  the  Crown,  and  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  nation, 

“ Nay,  if  it  should  turn  to  loss  instead  of  profit,  it 
would  still  abundantly  answer  the  expense  in  the  con- 
sequences ; being  an  undertaking  not  only  of  common 
benefit,  but  (as  the  case  stands)  of  absolute  necessity 
to  the  safely  and  well-being  both  of  King  and  people.” 

These  pniuts  he  handles  with  much  ability,  and 
meets  uH  objections  with  ready  answers.  His  sum- 
ming up  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
Fisheries  in  a polUical  point  of  view,  is  too  important 
to  be  passed  over  j he  says. 

Men  of  war  anti  merchant-men  consume  seamen 
and  breed  none.  The  collier  brings  up  now  and  then 
an  apprentice,  but  still  spends  more  than  he  makes. 
l*he  only  and  common  nursery  of  seamen  is  the  Fishery, 
where  every  buss  brings  up  (U  may  be)  six,  eight,  or 
ten  new  men  every  yew,  so  that  our  fishery  is  just  as 
necessary  to  our  navigatum,  as  our  aacigo/ion  to  our 
fafetjf  and  iee/f-6emg.  And  it  Is  well  obsened,  that  all 
Princes  arc  stronger  or  weaker  at  sea  according  to  the 
measures  of  their  Fishery." 

In  the  couMC  of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Fishing 
Com|Miny  was  again  set  on  foot,  but  nothing  cflective 
was  done. 

Arts  of  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  several  Acts  of 
Aone.  parliament  were  passed,  ordering  the  same  allowances 
relating  to  the  duties  on  salt  upon  the  exportation  of 
Herrings  fnim  Engl.and,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Her- 
wick-iipon-Tweed.  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  should 
be  made  as  on  those  exported  fmm  Scotland.  These 
nllowanccs  Were  granted  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in 
1705,  and  wore  as  follows  : lo*.  4d.  Scotch,  to  be  paid 


to  every  last  of  Herrings  exported,  in  whatever  mode  CLUPEA. 
they  had  been  caught ; and  Scotch  upon  every 

last  taken  and  exported  by  busses.  These  bounties 
w'erc  found,  however,  much  to  exceed  the  duty  itself, 
and  by  an  Act  (5  Georpi  1.)  permission  was  grouted  to  5 Oeorfe  L 
use  British  salt  duty  free  f^ur  curing  Herrings  for  ex-  c.  IS. 
portation  only,  ami  the  allowances  to  cease.  And  by 
another  .4ct  of  the  same  session  j£2000.  were  ordered 
to  be  applied  towards  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  (he  Scottish  F'ishcrics. 

In  1719  Hamburgh  entered  into  a convention  with 
Great  Briluin,  by  which  Herrinp  caught  on  the  Bri- 
tish coast  were  permitted  to  be  mi}>orccd,  on  payment 
of  the  same  tiuties  of  entry  as  arc  usually  paid  for 
F'lemUh  or  Dutch  Herrings. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1749,  George  II. 
recommended  the  improvement  of  the  Fisheries  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  ap{>ointcd  a Couanittee  to 
inquire  into  their  suite,  and  what  could  be  done  fur 
their  improvement.  And  in  the  early  |jart  of  the 
following  year,  a meeting  of  mercliunts  and  others 
took  place  in  the  City  of  London,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  niiire  a joint  stuck  of  «^'500,000.,  provided  the 
Parliament  w*nuld  secure  £4.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
that  capital,  when  it  should  be  employed  in  the  Fishery. 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  same  2.'tGeorfc 
session  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  White  //erring  II.  c.  2-1. 
Fahrry,  in  which  was  incoiqionited  *'The  Society  of 
the  free  British  Fishery,”  of  which  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  HI.,  was 
chosen  Governor,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
with  a capital  of  j£500,000.,  s^3.  per  cent,  per  annum 
lo  be  paid  every  half  year  by  the  revenue  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  fourteen  years  to  come.  A bemnVy  of  30*. 
per  ton  to  be  paid  for  vessels  from  twenty  to  eighty 
tons,  built  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  cmi>loyed 
in  the  .said  Fisheries — the  vessels  to  be  at  the  rendez- 
vous in  Brasscy  harbour  in  bhetland,on  or  before  11th 
of  June,  but  not  to  shoot  tlieir  nets  before  13(h  of  the 
same  month  (24th  New  Stile,)  and  to  continue  fishing 
till  1st  of  October, — if  the  vessels  proceed  to  Carop- 
bclUowii,  in  Argylesbirc,  the  fishing  Co  commence 
September  1st  and  continue  till  December  1st, — are 
to  keep  journal  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  qu.intity 
of  fish  exported  to  Foreign  markets  before  they  come 
to  port,  each  vessel  carrying  out  twelve  Winchester 
bushels  of  salt  for  every  last  of  fish  she  Is  capable  of 
bolding;  vessels  of  seventy  tons  to  have  two  ficets  of 
tanned  nets, — six  men  to  be  allowed  lo  every  vessel  of 
twenty  tons,  and  if  her  tonnage  exceed  that,  an  addi- 
tional man  to  be  taken  for  every  other  five  tone— 
this  Act  not  to  prevent  other  British  subjects  from 
fishing. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  Act,  the  Company 
was  incorporated  by  Charter,  bearing  date  October 
11th,  1750.  And  in  1757  another  Act  increased  t!.e ‘"Wl  Geor^ 
bounty  from  30*.  per  ton  to  50*. 

In  I7GI  the  greatest  outfit  wa.s  made  since  the 
encouragement  of  the  Fishery  by  bounties,  yet  the 
Scotch  only  employed  seventeen  vessels  measuring 
seventv'four  tons,  and  carrying  14*  men,  whilst  thu 
Dutch  employed  on  the  same  coast  152  vessels. 

The  Irish  Parliament  in  1764  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Herring  Fishery,  and  the  consequence 
of  the  encouragement  vi'os,  that  the  Irish  only  took 
from  England  16,000  barrels  of  Herrings  instead  of 
23,000,  on  an  average  of  seven  years  j and  this  may 
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CLUPZA.  perbap«  be  considered  tbe  6rsl  step  towards  the  iin« 
provcmentof  tbe  Fishery  in  that  |«rt  of  the  Kin^lom. 

The  Herring  Fishery  on  the  wcBlern  coast  of  Scot'> 
lamt  hod  gone  on  very  briskly  till  tbe  return  of  the 
fleet  in  January  17^>  when  the  bounty  was  suddenly 
stopped,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  Scottish  revenue 
appropriated  lor  that  purpose  having  been  already 
anticipated.  Tbe  conset{ueflce  of  this  was,  that  almost 
all  engaged  in  the  concern  were  ruined  } and  after  a 
vain  attempt  for  a few  years,  the  number  of  vessels 
fitted  out  in  Scotland,  which  io  l7dG  amounted  to  961, 
had  ditiiiuislicd  in  1*70  to  nuiftetn ; and  during  this 
time  the  iKiuuty  had  been  irregularly  paid  in  Scotland, 
but  regularly  in  England,  as  it  was  not  derived  from 
tbe  same  sources  ns  in  Scotland. 

was  considered  however,  tluit  a smaller  bounty 
legularly  paid  would  be  better  than  a larger  one 
which  hml  been  so  precarious  ; and  the  proprietors  of 
busies  making  a proposition  of  that  effect  to  Pariia* 
11  George  ment,  it  was  enacted  tn  177 1,  (11  George  111.)  thot 
UX.  c.  .11.  should  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the 

Kin^om,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  This  notion 
seems  to  have  been  correct,  for  in  1*7<>  the  Herring 
fleet  hud  increased  to  994  sail.  Uut  during  the 
American  war  tbe  Fishery  again  languished,  owing  to 
the  increased  price  of  barrels,  seamen’s  wages,  &c.  ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  harassed  by  the  con> 
struction  which  tbe  revenue  officers  put  on  the  Act  of 
11  George  UI. ; till  by  application  to  Parliament  the 
matter  was  settled,  and  the  bounty  continued.  Still, 
however,  it  continued  to  decline,  and  in  17H9  no  more 
than  147  busses  were  employed.  The  FUhery  at  Yar- 
mouth also  declined,  and  instead  of  905  vessels,  which 
it  bail  employed  in  1760.  U had  now  not  more  than 
xiinvty.four  vessiels. 

31  George  By  an  Act  (95  George  111.)  the  duties  upon  salt 
Ul.  c.  65.  employed  in  the  fisheries  ivcrc  repealed } but  the  con- 
ditions with  which  the  use  of  the  salt  so  employed 
were  encumbered,  hardly  afforded  any  real  relief. 

26  Osorffe  By  an  Act  (96  George  IH.)  an  annual  bounty  of  90s. 
111.  c.  dl.  per  ton  was  allowed  lor  seven  years  after  1st  of  June 
1*87,  to  every  decked  vessel  of  fifteen  tons,  built  in 
Great  Britain  after  1*80  } rv  further  bounty  of  4s.  for 
every  iMirrel  of  repacked  Herrings.  And  for  the  fur- 
ther encouragement  of  the  Dnp  Herring  Fishery, 
premiums  of  80.  GO,  40,  and  90  guineas,  additional 
to  the  other  bounty,  were  allotted  to  the  four  vessels 
having  the  greatest  number  of  Herrings,  caught  by 
their  own  crew,  and  landed  between  the  1st  of  June  and 
last  day  of  November.  All  duties  on  Fish  caught  by 
British  subjects  for  home  consumption  were  abolished, 
except  in  cases  of  Fish  from  Scotland,  on  which  a duty 
was  laid,  for  equalizing  the  salt  duties.  Attempts  to 
lighten  tbe  grievance  of  salt  bonds  were  made,  and 
the  officers  were  prohibited  from  taking  fees.  A bounty 
of  Is.  per  barrel  was  allowed,  to  Herrings  caught  on 
the  coast  of  Man,  and  the  duties  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain  were  repealed. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  a recommendation 
for  building  Fishing  stations,  or  small  towns  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  published  in  a pamphlet 
by  Nlr.  John  Knox.  lliU  plan  was  adopted  by  The 
Briiuh  Society  for  etiending  the  Fiekeries  and  improving 
36  George  the  $ea  co<ut$  of  thii  Kingdom,  incorporated  by  Act  of 
111.  c.  106.  Parliament  in  the  course  of  this  year  j hut  the  Society 
did  not  proceed  very  briskly,  for  we  find  in  1797  that 
they  had  only  stations  at  Ullapool  in  Ross-shirc,  Tober 


Mory,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  Lochboy,  in  the  Isle  CLUPE.4, 
of  Skie. 

In  the  year  ISOO.  Mr.  Maepherson  proposed  a plan, 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  to  relieve  the 
British  Fisheries  from  hardships,  hilheno  insurmount- 
able ; to  increase  the  sale  of  British  cured  Fish,  and  pro- 
bably to  make  Great  Britoin  in  ull  respects  suficrior  to 
Holland  in  tlie  Fishing  trade,  &c.  &c.  And  the  mode 
in  which  this  wns  to  be  effected  was  by  u total  aboli” 
tion  (tu  be  Macrediy  persevered  in)  of  all  duties  upon  salt, 
whether  fume  made  or  imported.  The  Committee  of  the 
House  recommended  this  to  tbe  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  war  prevented  any  thing  being  done. 

At  last  the  Highland  Society  took  up  the  business, 
and  by  their  exertions  an  Act  (48  George  111.)  woS4gGeorn 
posiied  in  1803,  by  which  seven  CuimuiBsioncrs  were  IlLc.  110. 
chosen  from  among  the  Commissioners  of  Manufac- 
tures and  Trade  in  bcotlond,  he  Commissioners  of 
the  Herring  Fisheries,  to  secure  the  execution  of  the 
enactments.  A bounty  of  ^3.  |ier  ton  was  allowed 
on  every  British-built  decked  vessel  of  not  less  than 
sixty  tons,  fittcti  out  and  actually  employed  in  the 
Deep  Sea  British  While  Herring  Fishery ; but  that  the 
bounty  should  not  be  payable  fur  more  than  100  tons, 
though  the  vessel  were  of  greater  tonnage.  And  a 
further  bounty  of  2i.  per  barrel,  on  every  barrel  of 
thirty-two  gallons  caught  in  the  British  Fisheries,  and 
landed  in  Great  Britain.  And  an  additional  bounty  of 
£i.  per  ton  on  tbe  Hr&t  thirty  busses  fitted  out  and  em- 
ployed in  the  Herring  Fishery,  and  entitled  to 
per  ton.  These  were  the  bounties,  and  there  were 
other  rcguUtliun’i,  which  wUl  be  hereafter  mentioned 
as  they  at  present  exist. 

In  the  following  year,  bounties  were  OT.inted  not 
exceeding  a^'3000.  for  encouraging  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Scottish  sea  coasts  to  provide  larger  boats,  and  to 
fish  for  Herrings  farther  from  shore. 

These  Acts  expired  in  1814;  an  intermediate  Act  64  Ceerxe 

was  passed;  and  in  the  following  session  another  Bh  r.  103. 
statute  was  enacted,  by  which  the  bounty  of  9i.  fid.  per 
barrel  on  exported  Herrings  was  repealed;  the  bounty 
on  Herrings  cured  according  to  the  regulations  of  tbe 
Act  to  be  increased  from  *Zs.  to  4m.  per  barrel,  which 
barrels  are  not  Co  be  made  cither  in  whole  or  part  of 
fir.  Herrings  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  boonty  unless 
gutted,  cleaned,  and  packed  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  being  token,  and  to  be  at  least  fifteen  days  in  bar- 
rel before  being  repacked  ; to  be  entitled  to  the  full 
bounty,  must  be  gutted  with  a knife  after  the  Dutch 
method,  if  otherwise.  If.  to  be  deducted  from  the  bounty 
on  every  barrel.  Superintendant  to  be  appointed,  one 
for  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery,  another  for  the  Loch  and 
Coast  Fishery,  who  are  to  see  that  tbe  provisions  of 
the  Act  art  fulfilled,  and  the  premiums  allowed  to  the 
first  thirty  busses,  formerly  restricted  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  Scotch  coasts,  now  to  be  extended  to 
those  from  all  the  coosta  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Mon. 

Another  Act  was  also  passed  in  the  same  session.  55  Ceorpe 
granting  bounties  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  Irish  III.  c.  1U9. 
Fisheries.  In  tbe  year  1890,  only  two  busses  started 
from  England,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  be  employed 
10  the  Deep  Sea  Fishery  ; proving  that  some  evil  still 
existed,  which  had  not  been  taken  into  the  account; 
and  in  the  following  year,  the  9 George  IV.  the  Ton-  1 sb<I  3 
nage  Bounty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Superintendanis  Crorge  IV. 
of  the  Fisheries  removed,  aud  the  regulations  with*’'^‘ 
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CLUTEA.  rcffpcct  to  tb«  bounty  of  4».  per  borrel  to  be  extended 
V— -v-^»  to  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  had  pre^-ioosly 
been  but  50*.  on  those  coasts. 

5 In  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 

IV  c.  tl.  (18^1)  another  Art  was  jja&scd,  by  which  all  duties 
mid  allowances  made  upon  and  to  vessels  employed 
in  the  British  amt  Irish  Fisheries,  under  the  Act  of 
55  (ieorice  III.,  ami  others  subsequent,  were  directed  to 
erase  from  and  after  July  6,  18^5 ; and  instead  of  the 
bouniT  of  4*.  j>er  barrel,  a bounty  of  4jt.  allowed  for 
the  first  year  after,  3*.  for  the  accood,  9*.  for  the 
thinl,  and  Is.  for  the  fourth  ; so  that  on  the  5th  day 
of  July,  IK'IP.  all  allowance  sh«>uld  detenninc.  These 
bounties,  hnwexcr,  were  only  to  be  paid  to  vessels 
conforming:  to  the  regulations  of  the  act  48  George  III. 
ch.  cx. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  Act  became  law,  another 
also  futssed,  by  which  all  duties  upon  home  and 
foreijm  salt  were  refx'aled. 

Accordinsr  to  Mr.  Denovan's  notion,  the  causes  upon 
W’htch  the  failure  in  our  Herring  tlsheries  de]>end,Are, 
1.  thatthc  Fishing  vessels  are  compelled  to  rendezvous 
on  or  before  the  99d  of  June,  nt  Bmssey  SouihI,  in 
•Shetland,  to  lx*  insfA*cted|  by  which  much  lime  is  lost, 
and  the  Dutch  are  enabled  to  get  the  start  of  us,  and 
supply  the  Hambuigh  market,  before  we  wet  our  ucU. 
9.  'i'he  tbnnalities  of  the  Fishery  Laws,  w'hich  are 
exceedingly  aanoyhig  and  inconvenient.  3.  The  slo- 
venly manner  in  which  the  Fishery  is  carried  on,  the 
princijml  object  of  the  British  Herring  Fisheries 
being  to  glut  the  market  with  <|uantity,  without 
attending  to  the  quality,  and  without  attending  to 
sorting  as  the  Dutch  take  great  enre  to  do.  4.  The 
#*alt  Laws;  these,  however,  are  now  rc[»eaicd,  and 
will  ccaw*  to  l>e  troublesome,  5.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  the  Herrings  fifteen  days  in  pickle,  before 
they  can  l>e  rcfxicked,  if  intended  to  get  tho  bounty. 
6.  The  compuLion  to  use  British  salt.  Other  matters 
are  also  treated  of  by  him,  ami  a new  method  of  curing 
pro|M»Nfil  ‘f  be.sides  which,  he  strongly  recommends 
beginning  earlier  in  the  sea-son,  nml  fishing  on  the 
coasts  and  in  the  bays.  Hut  for  a further  account  of 
hi.s  opinions,  nur  r^^aders  must  he  referred  to  his 
poolers  ill  the  Trarnttetiows  of  M<  Sorkt^  for  the  Encou^ 
rGgenmU  of  Art*,  A/uni^t/ctvres,  anti  l.bnoNcrce. 

iUofZr  tf  curing  h'h’Ue  lltriiogs. 

The  first  notion  of  pre«ierving  Herrings  H'hite  is 
attributed  to  William  Hueckchns,  who  lived  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  X^’lh  century;  it  has,  however, 
been  doubteii,  whether  the  art  wns  not  known  long 
before  his  time,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery.  It 
seems  nut  improbable,  however,  that  he  introduced 
some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  curing;  and  il  is 
a subject  which  the  Dutch  Government  have  watched 
and  guarded  with  great  care,  so  that  they  h.ive  ac* 
quireti  the  reputation  of  curing  White  Herrings  better 
than  any  other  fishers. 

The  mode  employed  in  curing  White  Herrings  is  as 
follows  : as  soon  m the  fish  is  caught,  it  is  cut  open 
mid  gutted  cither  with  a knife  or  the  finger,  care 
being  taken  to  preserxe  the  niiU  or  roe  ; they  arc  then 
well  washetl  und  put  into  strong  brine,  in  which  they 
lie  from  twelve  to  aniteen  hours,  when  lading  well 
drained,  they  arc  {Nicked  In  barrels  containing  Uiirty- 
gallons.  In  order  to  juvek  them  properly,  a layer 


of  salt  is  first  laid  over  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  then  CLUPEa. 
a row  of  Herrings,  upon  which  salt  is  thrown,  and 
upon  it  Herrings,  and  so  on  till  the  cask  is  filled,  when 
some  more  salt  is  scattered  upon  them,  and  tlw  cask 
is  headed  up  as  closely  as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air,  which  would  damage  them.  The 
salt  we  employ  is  Liverpool  salt,  either  great  or  small. 

The  barrels  may  bo  made  of  any  wood  but  fir. 

The  Dutch  in  their  fisheries  arc  careful  to  separate 
the  fine  Herrings  from  those  which  arc  not  so  good, 
and  to  sort  them  accoivling  to  their  size  ; they  are 
tlien  parked  tn  barrels,  placed  upon  their  l>acks,  and 
laid  heail  to  tail : the  use  of  British  and  French  salt 
is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  employment  of  that 
mmiufucturcdin  Cologne,  Spain, and  Portugal  enjoined  j 
the  casks,  also,  are  ordered  to  be  made  of  oak. 

Motlc  (f  curing  Red  Herrings. 

After  landing  the  Herrings  which  liave  been  caught 
and  salted  nt  sea,  they  arc  taken  to  the  Hsbing*huuses, 
where  they  arc  salted  again,  and  after  lying  on  the 
floor  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  washed  in  vats 
by  the  curers,  called  7Wrr*,  spitted  ihrougli  Uic  head 
U{>on  spits  about  four  feet  long  by  women,  called 
HUtr*,  and  then  hung  up  th  tiers  in  the  fish-house , a 
wood  fire  is  kindled  below,  and  continued  constantly 
for  a month,  when  being  sufficiently  smoked,  they  are 
packed  in  barrels,  containing  a thousand  each,  and  ore 
then  ready  for  sale.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  prepared  at  V.'irniouih  in  Norfolk. 

N'a.ohc,  in  his  Stufic,  a curious  old  pamphlet 

published  in  1599,  says,  that  the  discovery  of  red 
Herrings  was  owing  to  accident,  by  a fisherman  having 
hung  some  up  in  his  cabin,  where  **what  with  his 
lieriiig  and  smoking  or  smokie  tiering,  in  that  hU 
narrow  lobbtf,  his  Herrings,  which  were  as  white  as 
whalebone  when  be  bung  them  up,  now  looktos  red  as 
a lobster," 

(f  the  Pilchard  Fishery. 

Pilchards  begin  to  appedr  on  the  Coruiah  coasts 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continue  their  sojourn 
there  about  three  months ; their  arrival  is  anxiously 
expected,  and  men  called  J/ners,  (from  the  Cnmi^ 
word  hue,  heugh,  or  heir,  a high  piece  of  land  running 
off  into  the  water,)  ore  eoustunlly  kept  on  the  looK 
out  upon  the  rocks  to  give  notice  of  their  approach. 

FiU'hanlfl  usuallv  come  in  shoals,  and  as  soon  as  a 
shoal  is  observ^  sufficiently  near  the  shore  to  be 
within  the  depth  of  the  *ein  or  net,  a boat  carrying 
about  eighteen  men  is  put  off,  which  la  run  round  the 
shoal,  and  at  the  same  time  u slop  tern  is  throwm 
around  so  a.s  to  enclose  them,  and  the  two  ends  are 
tlien  fastened  together  ; tbese  nets  are  usually  about 
fathoms  long,  and  from  fimrteen  to  sixteen 
fathoms  in  depth,  leaded  so  os  to  keep  them  down, 
and  furnished  with  corks  at  top.  'Fhc  escape  of  the 
fish  being  thus  jircvcntcd,  a tuck  sein  of  about  lOB 
fathoms  long  aiul  ten  deep,  is  cm]>loyed  to  take  them 
up  out  of  It ; and  if  there  be  many  fish  in  the  *t/ys 
sem.  It  often  Iwippens  that  tw’O  or  three  weeks  arc 
spent  before  it  is  emptied,  as  they  arc  not  removed  la 
greater  quantities  than  the  women  employed  in  salting 
can  get  thmi^h  without  spoiling. 

\\  hen  taken  on  shore,  the  broken  fish  and  those 
bitteu  by  Dogfish  arc  pickeil  out,  and  the  remainder 
being  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  store-houses  or  ce//ant,are 
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CLUPEA.  pile<l  in  rows,  haring  fait  b«t\TeeD  each.  After  being 
left  about  six  week*  in  thi»  state,  they  are  wasbctl  and 
exUSTEA  packed  fn  barrels  cont'uning  fifty  gallons  each,  where 
they  arc  pressed  together  very  closely,  either  with 
weights  or  a press,  for  the  pur}>o»c  of  extracting  the 
oil,  which  escapes  by  means  of  holes  made  in  the 
barrels  for  that  puqmse ; and  the  (quantity  of  oil 
yielded  by  them  is  usually  about  a ton  fur  every  forty- 
eight  barrels  of  fish,  llte  pressure  having  been  con- 
tinued about  fourteen  days,  the  barrels  are  headed  up 
and  fit  for  exportation.  The  number  of  fish  taken  in 
the  season  is  about  40,000  barrels. 

Parliament  has  been  very  anxious  to  encourage 
these  Pilchard  Pisberics,  and  bounties  have  been 
granted,  at  various  times,  which  have  been  os  high  as 
9s.  per  barrel : in  the  last  Act,  5 George  IV,,  however^ 
hG«orire  ^ diminished,  and  from  the  5th  of  July,  IS^, 

JV'.  e.  ti-C  to  the  5th  of  July,  only  7s*  per  barrel  will  be 

allowed;  in  1827,  6*.;  in  1H2«,  4s. ; and  in  1629,  2s. 
per  barrel  on  all  I*ilchards  exix>rted. 

'I'he  Piloliord  Fisheries  are  almost  exclusively  carried 
on  upon  the  southern  purls  of  the  ComUh  coast,  but 
there  is  a very  extensive  one  in  &t«  Ives’  liny,  on  the 


CLtrSlA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Polygamla, 
onler  Monofcia,  natural  order  Guttifera.  Generic 
character : male  flower,  calyx  four  or  six  lea^'cd, 
leaflets  opposite,  imbricated;  corolla  four  or  six 
petals  j stamens  numerous : female  flower,  corolla 
and  cal)-x  as  the  males ; nectaries  formed  by  the 
coalescing  anthers,  includhig  the  gennenj  capsule 
five-celled,  five-rnlved,  pulpy. 

This  genus  contains  fourteen  S|>ecie8,  mostly  natrves 
of  the  West  Indies ; they  arc  beautiful  trees,  producing 
resinous  bnltuuns,  used  for  various  purposes  by  the 
inhabitants. 

CLG^STER,  r.  *>  A.  8.  c/«jfer  or  r/ysfer,  rata* 

Ctf'KTxa,  a.  >iWM;  Dutch,  kUiter,  which 

Ci.i/MTBa-CRara.  J Junius  thinks  is  from  the  Dutch 
and  (terman,  kVu$tn,  adfutrtref  to  adhere  or  stick 
together. 

To  be,  or  cause  to  be  close  together ; to  keep  close 
together,  to  assemble  or  collect  close  U^lher. 

As  this  fTresre  on,  the  prWstes  of  the  countrey  ehutfrin^  too- 
ther. becAime  to  and  storroe  a^aynat  TytuUil,  rayliegf  at 

him,  io  houses  and  olbrr  meeliiiB  places. 

TimdvU.  H*crhf$.  lAft,  fol.  6. 
Hie  nKrantainrs  were  not  rarsde  so  <|iuck 
but  down  they  frU  as  fain  t 
Aad  (UnU  in  a etmttrr  dtkk 
to  Teitus  fell  at  last 

TWierrtif.  ^ Myrrour  mf  the  FaH  e/  J*ride. 

Also  within  the  flapfie  uf  the  Ivft  syde  of  his  iacket,  we  fyada 
S RTvate  duster  of  bluu4le,  and  the  jacket  fulden  downe  tbere- 
opcin,  whicbe  ih)*ng  the  sayde  Hon  couWe  newer  folde  nor  do 
after  be  was  banned. 

HuU.  The  sixth  Trrt  #/  Henry  VJH 

WTiile#  la  the  arre  their  dmstring  armle  Airs, 

That  as  a cloud  doth  arrm  to  dim  ^e  skies  ; 

» man  nor  be«t  may  rest,  or  take  repast, 

For  their  sbar;>c  wounds,  and  nnymia  iniiiries. 

»yenstt.  Faerie  ^furene,  book  ii.  can.  9.  St.  16. 

— — Ilracintbin  locks 

Rnuad  from  hb  parted  foHock  manly  hunf 
Chulri/tg,  but  not  bcMath  his  sbouldVrs  hroad. 

AtiUoM.  Parudue  Lust,  book  ir.  L 303. 
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northern  coast,  which  ^vc  employment  to  about  CLUPEA, 
six  thousand  persous  ; of  those  employed  in  salting,  — 
packing,  &c.  nearly  four-fifths  are  women.  The  im-  CLITCH. 
portance  of  tltis  Fishery  is  so  well  estimated  by  the 
Cornish  men,  (hat  they  say.  It  is  tlie  least  fish  in  sixr« 
the  most  in  huuiIkt,  ami  the  greatest  in  gain  of  any 
they  take  out  of  the  sea. 

British  Filchards  are  so  much  in  request  in  Italy, 
that  formerly  the  orders  for  tin,  lejuJ,  and  copper 
were  often  conditional,  depemling  upon  certain  quan- 
tities of  Pildmnls  being  scut  at  tlic  same  time  with 
them  ; and  the  Venetian  Government  allowed  British 
ships  which  had  inqxirted  into  their  States  a certain 
proportion  of  l*ilchards,  to  lade  with  currants  at  their 
islaiids,  though  the  exportation  of  that  fruit  was 
usually  restricted  to  their  own  vessels. 

See  Liuna.'i  i>y$teiM  ,Yafar<r ; Lneepede,  Ilitfoirt 
di's  Pouvonjt;  Cuvier,  /figne  .fniiun/;  Blochii  Ichthyotogia 
d Schneider;  l*caaani%  British  Zoology ; Maepherson's 
Jnnals  of  Commerce  ; Borlase’s  t orwwaW ; Traiuncfiotts 
of  the  Society  for  the  F><cottra^cMu^r  of  JrtM,  Ac. ; 

Statutee  at  Large. 


Her  deeds  were  Hie  fn^cat  dusters  of  ripe  |yapes. 

Which  lo«d  the  Inincbefl  nf  the  frutifull  rise : 

Otfring  to  fill  into  each  numth  tluit  (tapes. 

And  fill  the  Mine  with  store  of  timely  wiae. 

Spenser,  C'eAn  L'lumts  cwme  hume  aynint, 

I MW  them  Qndrr  a green  maatlit^r  rioe. 

That  rmwia  ftloog  the  side  of  yos  small  hill, 

Pluckiag  ripe  eU^ees  from  the  tender  shoots. 

MUitm.  Camus,  L 296. 
Of  vsrtuua  states,  the  rarioits  Ixmads  ap|>ear  ; 

There  wide  Ulspanui,  fruitful  Gallia  here; 

Belgis’s  moist  soil  cuospirtams  from  afar. 

And  Dsadria,  long  the  held  of  a destrwUre  war. 
Gcimaaia  too,  with  eiuster’d  rioe»  oWspread. 

Hughes,  The  Tnumph  af  Peace. 
The  most  southerly  of  them  is  Nicobar  iuelfe,  but  ail  the 
duster  of  Ulaods,  lying  south  of  the  A4ulrinaa  Islands,  are  called 
by  oar  Kamen  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Dumpier,  Vayage.  Aasm  I6AA. 

He  amall  black  grape  is  hy  some  called  the  onrraDt,  or  c/tw/rr- 
grupe,  which  1 reckon  the  forward«>st  of  the  blark  sort. 

Xiariimer.  Uushandry. 
His  charm  to  give,  great  Titian  wisely  made 
The  chwre/d  grapes  hi«  rule  of  light  sjid  shade. 

Afsson.  The  ,4rt  af  Paiating,  r.  443. 
CLUTX’H,  p.  \ Clutches.  Lc,  dutekers,  (grlatckerw,) 
Clutcb,  ff.  / the  pfist  participle  of  ge-iatcan,  ta* 
pare,  arripere,  to  take,  catch,  or  seUe  hold  of.  See  Tooke. 
Upon  this  post  participle  the  verb  to  dutch  is  formed. 
To  take,  catch  or  seize,  to  grasp  or  gripe. 

■'  ■ " ' ' Power  h>'Bi  fsillcy 

To  ciuteke.  ofer  to  riawe. 

t*iers  PUahman.  Pw4w»,  foL  339. 
Tliou  shall  obey. 

Come  oa  thy  way, 

1 baue  tbw  Id  my  doueke. 

Hna  go«si  not  hence, 

Far  all  the  pentc. 

He  tnayre  luith  la  his  pouche. 

tier  Thaanat  .l/«rr.  If  Win,  Can.  'J. 

THiilst  they  are  wrestling,  crossing  thigh  with  thigh, 

Heir  axes'  pikes  whirh  soonest  out  should 

Tliry  fall  Io  grontid,  like  in  thru  casks  to  smother. 

With  Utair  duUhi  gaonileU  cuSlog  ime  aouihrr. 

Drey  tan.  The  Datti*  a/  .igineaurt. 
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CLLTCIL  'Vhrn  be  offerelb  iojiiry  ••  an  cnemr,  wbea  with  the  cbtteh<d 
— ftst,  when  upon  Uic  rluxl.  whea  uptm  liie  enr. 

JirmtutkeneB,  m HyMantCt  Plmtarrh,  fol.  ^2. 

B»t  all  in  vniae,  hi»  n-Aman  was  too  wise, 

K*jer  U)  come  into  hlk  iVwwrA  n^jiine. 

Sptmtf.  i-'tttrie  QvftHi , Wok  UL  can.  10.  it.  20. 

Wbat  wan  uid  to  them  of  itir,  hr  fame  of  my  company  that 
went  on  short*.  I ktvow  nnl,  hut  I vru  uturrd  by  a inerchanC 
tlkcrr.  lliit  if  thi'v  yot  me  into  Itii  ir  tluirhet  (and  it  irfma  u-hco 
1 wa4  asbure  tiiey  Iwl  nurrt^wiy  wntclied  me)  tbe  ynreroor 
biniyrlf  Could  ool  release  me.  Itampitr.  yoyagt.  .-/mma  IbW. 

Should,  wVo  be  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  wUl 
Wace  war,  with  any  or  with  no  preleitrc 
Of  |m>vo«'nttiia  ;rir'n,  or  wnm^  sudaia'd. 

And  force  tbr  bce;p)riy  last  doit,  by  means 
'Hint  his  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  r/a/rd 
or  poverty  ! Vowptr,  7*«sl,  book  r. 

CLIVTI  KK,  r.  \ Sometimes  c/offer,  am!  some* 
Ci.t  'rTt:R.  R.  / times  clotUr,  are  bo  written.  See 
CLArrKB  arid  Ci.orrKB. 

He  prates  and  be  palters 
He  ttyUm  and  be  clattersu 

Sktti9H,  The  Ihkt  Iff  r«ifm  domt. 

If  it  hr  dninkr  in  lioaycd  wine,  it  dUaulretb  and  rnnsameth  the 
tfmUtrrii  bloud.  //efbiaif.  Pluiie,  nil.  ti.  fol.  IIV. 

It  kilUib  them  that  take  it  iowardly  by  confeallo^  and 
€lmHfTtmg  ibeir  bloud.  id.  /A.  fol.  236. 

Tlie  farooritc  child,  that  Just  bcflos  to  prattle, 

And  throws  away  his  siircr  hells  aad  rattle, 

Is  very  buiQOiirsome,  aod  makes  areat  cinttetp 
■ Till  l*e  baa  windnva  on  hU  bread  and  butler. 

Aing.  ^rt  »f  Hookery.  To  Dr.  tJtler, 

CLHTI  V,  or  Cr.cvTi.i,  in  Botantf,  a ^nns  of  (he 
class  JXtoec'ut,  onler  Oynandrla,  natural  order  Enphor- 
bitr.  Generic  character  • m:de  flower,  calyx,  five- 
leaved,  cnrolia,  petals  five  ; nectary  glandular ; sU** 
mens  five,  inserted  into  the  columnar  pistil : female 
flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as  the  male;  styles  three; 
capsule  three-celled  ; one  seed. 

Willdrnow  describes  thirteen  species,  natives  of 
ilie  Stiuth  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

CLYDE,  one  of  the  principal  Risers  in  Scotland, 
rising  in  the  southern  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  sub- 
scqucnlly  forming  a large  estuary  or  I'orth  before  it 
enters  the  Irish  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  Clyde 
in  a direct  line  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  not  more 
than  fifty  miles,  but  if  the  windings  are  estimated 
It  exceeds  seventy  miles.  It  passes  several  considerable 
towns  in  its  pnigress ; which  arc  Lanark,  Ilamiltnn, 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  (ireenock.  it 
becomes  navigable  at  Glasgow,  and  (he  great  canal 
which  connects  it  with  the  Torth,  enters  it  a little 
below  Renfrew,  but  on  the  op|M)site  luink.  Tlte 
Clyde  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  falls  near  Lanark, 
Bunniton,  Corra-bouse,  Dund.aff,  and  StoncybyrM. 
The  most  noted  of  these  arc  Corrahouse  and  httmey- 
byres,  the  fornicr  of  which  is  eighty-four  feet,  and 
the  latter  eighty  fret  in  height. 

CLYMENK,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  jlantVuiet 
Stdentaires  of  Lamarck.  See  Anim.  sans  Vert.  torn.  v. 
p.  339. 

CLYPEASTEU,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  the  class 
Radiota,  order  F.rhmudermota,  family  EcAtaida.  Ge- 
neric character : boily  irregular,  ovate  or  elliptical, 
often  turgid  or  gibbous,  beset  with  very  small  spines  ; 
margin  thickened  or  rounded,  lower  disk  concave  in 
the  centre ; ambulacra  five,  subemarginate  at  the 


aj>cx,  like  a flower  of  five  |ictaU ; mouth  inlerior,  CL^TEAS- 
central;  anus  marginal  or  nearly  so.  TER. 

1'yj>e.  Evhinus  rosoceus,  Lin.  rvTrrr«i 

CL\  l*E(>I*A,  ill  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Te- 
tradyniwia,  order  SUicutosa,  natural  order  CrMa/ef<e 
Generic  character:  pod  emarginate,  orbicular,  com- 
prcMcd,  deciduous,  two-jrarted.  one-celletl,  one  seed. 

Ibis  genus  divided  from  Alyuum  contains  three 
species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

CLY  STER,  a.  *1  ^ , , 

CLv'«TEBi*8,e.  I 

CLY^sTEa-pipa,  to  wash 

CLy^sTE8-wi5is.J  washing. 

If  ktne  or  onoa  hr  sicks,  sUmne  U stul  ooure  it  clown  their 
throsts,  or  els  cfy<o-mr  them  with  iL 

Unitmmd.  /’fiiNr,  vol.  ii.  foL  ■fi. 

But  whether  the  Mine  were  put  into  • rarsae  of  thteke  fnKll, 

(cotidderifijc  be  wna  of  oemtiiitie  to  be  refreshed  with  food, 
bering  emptied  in  hit  ilotnadiej  or  ronueied  up  rU*(er,  as  if 
bring  orerrhArjred  with  fulnetse  and  surfeit,  he  might  be  eased 
also  by  tbis  kiuil  of  egesllon  aod  purgation,  it  U noreruine. 

id.  fol.  176. 

The  said  Westan.  aod  anniiirr  man  Wing  an  apudierary,  after- 
wards. upon  tbe  Nth  of  September,  frtoakiusly  did  gel  a pedsoo, 
called  merrury  vublinuUe,  (knowing  Uie  same  to  be  a deadly 
poison}*  and  put  the  same  intu  a ctyUrr  mingled  frith  the  said 
poison. 

State  Trials,  Trial  if  the  murderer*  of  Sir  Thcmat  Ortrhmry. 

Thnu  stinking  elytter^piye,  a here’s  the  god  of  rest, 

Tby  pills  and  base  apothecary  drug* 

Threaten’d  to  bring  unto  me. 

Mauimgrr.  Tke  f'irgia  Martyr,  art  Ir.  SC.  1. 

But  to  re  Urn*  to  our  medicinal  smnkcs,  it  is  known,  that  some 
find  more  good  against  tbe  fits  of  tbe  eoiick,  by  the  clyttm  of 
the  smoke  of  tohaeco,  than  by  any  other  physic  lliey  take. 

littyU.  V*efutaeo*  af  .Vit/aral  Phikuiitphy,  pan  U.  cfiS.&. 

Grant  an  entire  efficacy  to  this  halsamick  liquor,  thus  clyster^ 
vise  immitted  koto  the  intestlnrs. 

GrrenMiU.  ^Srt  tf  £mAafnBii^,  fol.  273. 

CLYTHR.A,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  inserts  of  the 
order  Coleoptera,  family  Chrysomelmee.  Generic  cha- 
racter: anletins  fiUfunn,  serralctl,  short,  scarcely  the 
length  of  the  thorax;  mandibles  bidentate  at  the  apex, 
generally  projecting  ; palpi  not  forked. 

Type,  Chrysotnela , A-puactata,  Lin. 

CNEORL.M,  in  BoUtny,  a genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
drio,  order  Monogynia,  naiural  order  Terebintacea. 

Generic  character : calyx  three  or  four  toothed  j 
petals  three  or  four,  equal;  stamens  three  or  four; 
berry  thrcc-secdcd. 

Tw  o sjiecieB,  natives  of  Spain  and  Teneriffc.  Eer- 
soon,  Syn. 

CNEsTlS,  in  B**Utny,  a genus  of  the  rlaits  Dccan- 
dria,  order  Praftt^yRta,  natural  order  Terebintaersf. 

Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted;  corolla,  petals 
five;  capsulcsfive,  two-valved,one  seeded, j>od-sba}>ed, 
hair}'  on  both  siiles,  gaping  laterally. 

Pour  species,  nalivea  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Islaniis.  Willdcnow. 

CNierS,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Syngenesia, 
order  .f^ffualu,  natural  order  Cynarorephalte.  Generic 
character : calyx  swelling,  itnhricatetl  with  9]j>ny 
scales  ; receptacle  hairy,  tlown  feathered,  deciduous. 

This  genus  divided  from  Curduus,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  feathery  smi-ilowns,  contains 
sixteen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

C.  acaHlis,  C.  ortentu,  C.  erii^dwrut,  C.  heltroidtyllus, 

C.  Utnceolalm,  C.  poiiufrtr,  C.pTattnns,  and  C.  fu6er<MM, 
are  natives  of  England.  Eng.  Bot. 
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CN<>I)A-  CNODALON,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  CoieopUra,  family  Tfnebnonitea.  Generic  chn- 
CO^II  racier : nntenna  inacnsibly  increasing  towards  the 
^ extremity  j the  six  Inst  articulations  comnressed,  di- 

late, sermte  at  the  inner  edge  ; hut  joint  of  the  maxil- 
lary palpi  securiform 

The  only  known  species  of  this  genus  is  C.  ririJe,  a 
native  of  Saint  Domingo. 

COaCE'IIVATE,  o4J-'i  Lnt.  con,  t.  c,  cirm,  and 

Coace'hvatbd,  >accrrtis:  perhaps  from  the 

Coackrva'tiox.  J Gr.  <u/ducerc,  cogere 

in  unum,  congregarf. 

To  bring  together,  to  gather,  to  collect  into  one 
heap  or  mass. 

For.  if  you  could  pr>'  into  my  memory,  yno  slwmW  diBcorrr 
tlicre  A huge  miiCAxirtr  of  your  ftrotire,  you  Mrr  Keen  pleased  to 
do  me.  prcJinit  luwi  xbaent,  Mfcly  stor'd  up  aiui  rAa<yrt<n/rif  to  prr> 
lercc  tbem  from  muuldriuir  swsy  in  oblivioo,  for  courtesies  cltould 
be  no  prrisbsblu  commodily. 

/ferwtU.  LtUrr,  33.  book  Lsec.  1. 


So  tbAi  the  Axioir  of  it,  [coM]  bi  not  want  of  spirit  to  fly  oot, 
but  the  e^sl  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts.  Ami  the  close  c»«c<r> 
s«ru>«i  of  Uiem.  fittrau.  A'a/Mcs/  Hittvty,  Ctmt,  riii.  see.  799, 


tVbrrras  oar  author  pretends  to  prore,  not  only  Unit  tberr  is  no 
c«Arrenf/r  racnity  ia  ^e  space  to  often  uculioned.  bat  absolutely 
lluil  Uterc  is  none 

Hvylr,  On  the  Spritxg  and  Wright  a/  rlitf  part  li.  eh.  i. 


CO.ACH,  c. 

COACB,  U. 

COACU-PULL, 

CoALII-DRIVBa, 

CoAcn-nox, 

CoACff-fllRB, 

CoAcn-iioftSK, 

CnACH-Horan, 

C.'OACir-MAKER, 

CoACM-WAM, 

CoACU'MANbUir, 

CoACII-WBBEL. 


The  French  have  cocAe  and 
carotse;  It.  eocchtonml  carozza;  Sp. 
cdche  and  caroryi ; Dutch,  koehe, 
koiUigf  koett~itagen,  nnd  kttrow. 
I Dr.  Thomas  H.  (enshaw)  derives 
1 coocA,  from  the  Fr.  catwe ; It. 
oerroma,  and  the»e  from  the  I>ut. 
carruca.  See  Caroche.  Minsliew 
and  Menage  from  the  Hungnric, 
kotcig  f Wuchter  fnim  the  obso- 
lete Gcr.  kutten,  tegert,  q.  d.  ceAi- 
I cu/um  camerafum.  Lye  observes 
that  the  ancient  Dutch  koetsen,  is  atbare.  Coack  aind 
carocAe,  are  distinguished  by  Stowe,  (.lee  the  quotation 
from  him,)  as  enrriages^-^iffering  either  in  form  or  size. 


It  Is  for  these  thnt  line  man  meets  the  street 
Cnnrh'tf,  or  on  foot-cloth,  thrice  chang’d  every  day. 

To  tench  ench  suit,  be  has  the  ready  way 
From  HydC'Farke  to  tbrstngc,  where  at  the  last 
Ills  dcarp  and  borrow'd  brarery  he  must  cut. 

f ader-irooifii,  foL  18fl. 

■ ' " W*heo  1 mnof, 

Ride,  saltc,  am  coach'd,  know  I bow  furre  I have  gone, 
And  my  mind's  motion  not  ? or  Itave  1 none. 

Id.  /6.  fol.  IBl. 


And  in  her  csacA  fair  Cypria  set  nbovc. 

Drawn  with  a twan.  a sparrow,  and  a dove. 

Draytoa.  Ptuloralt.  Eelngut,  7. 
My  Bwaias  do  draw  in  silken  gccres, 

My  wheeies  be  shod  with  downe, 

No  hariline*  is  in  beaotU**' c««eA. 

Warmer,  .dthon't  England,  hook  vl.  ch.  XXS. 

So  that  now  Cromwell  had  irntbing  else  to  do,  but  to  shew  bis 
art  of  govrmmcut  upun  sti  coach-harmr$,  newly  pri*sentcd  him, 
which  >>cing  u rebellions  u himself,  threw  him  out  of  the  toack- 
hor  aod  almost  killed  him.  Hohht.  Uchrmoth,  part  Ir.  fbl.  578. 

the  tonne  of  He*eaB  was  tome  ia  pieces  by  his 
coecA»Aersei,  according  to  his  name. 

Camden,  * Rtmaiat.  A’mr#,  p.  50. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empHe  hasclnnt,  made  by  the  joiner  soiiirrel, 
or  old  piib,  limo  out  of  nund,  tb,  f.rlc,'  cc*-».,rr.. 

Shaktf^are,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  fol.  57. 

TOL.  XIX. 


76.1 


In  the  yeere  1564,  Gnylluim  Boonen,  a Dittchman,  bream#  COACH 

the  qaccnc’i  enackmanne  and  was  the  first  that  krooglit  the  use  of  

cMr*c»  into  Engiand.  Ami  after  awhile,  divers  great  ladies,  COACT 
with  as  great  lealnntie  of  the  queene's  displeasure,  made  tbeen  _/  ‘ 

coachre,  and  lid  In  ibem  up  and  dotmr  the  countries,  to  the  great  ' 
admirutiun  of  all  the  bi  holdcrs,  but  then  by  little  and  little.  Out 
grew  Tsuall  among  the  nolHlltle,  and  others  of  S4irt,  A within 
twenty  yeeres  became  a great  trade  of  r»a*A-iw«ii«g.-Lafctlv, 
even  at  Lhla  lime,  bvgrm  the  ordinary  use  of  emrmtekn. 

, Stow,  King  Jamc»,  1M5. 

At  mdien  a man  liatli  fell'd  a poplar  tree. 

Tall,  stmlghl,  and  smooth,  with  all  the  fair  bouglis  on. 

Of  which  t»c  Diexju  a ci'acA-irArr/  mmie  shall  be, 

And  leaves  it  on  the  bank  to  drr  i'th’  bud. 

Hoiiu.  Jlia^  book  iv. 

*Uoder  the  first  are  eomprebended  all  those  who  are  earrltd 
down  in  e#aeh-/nUi  to  Wcitminstcr-ball  erery  otomlng  in  trrm- 

A>rc/a/or,  No.  21. 

Here  comes  the  curcA.  bo  wry  slow 
As  if  it  ne'er  was  made  to  go, 
lu  all  the  gingerbread  of  alate, 

And  staggering  under  iCa  own  wrigfit. 

Lloyd,  Ckii-tkat. 

— — ' " As  awrelty  be. 

Who  qiiiu  the  timck-hmr  at  the  niidni|tbt  hour, 

To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  sceiiiv, 

His  legs  ikpcnding  at  the  open  door. 

VotTfcT.  The  Taek,  book  i. 

thief' like,  or  coecA-rfrierr,  no  notice  was  needed,  bccauM  tb# 

{wimitires  contaiu  the  meaning  of  the  cumpnunds. 

JoAnmm.  Preface  le  the  Engtuh  Dictionary. 

Preserv’d  by  lhen»  [street  sweepers] 
hrom  dirt,  from  reacA-AiVr,  and  ih’  opprcMlve  rheums 
Which  clog  the  springs  of  life,  to  them  1 sing, 

And  aak  no  iBSplratum,  but  their  smiles. 

Whitehead.  The  5iec<rperc. 

Prom  the  tIMa  and  earpas  hones  [of  the  ox)  W procured  an  oil 
roach  U8C«I  by  coach-maAere  ami  others  in  dresaing  and  cleaning 
hamers,  and  all  trappiugs  belonging  to  a eoarh. 

Pmaant.  Zoology.  The  Ox. 

TlKn  turning  he  regales  Ids  liatning  wife 
With  all  tb'  adventures  of  bis  early  life  j 
His  skill  la  eoach-faansktp.  Or  driving  chaise, 

In  bilking  tavem  btUs,  and  spouting  plays. 

r«irp<T.  TYroriiiiWm. 

COACT,  r.  *)  Coactui,  past  participle  of  cogo, 

Coa'ctbd,  atlj.  I I.  c.  C0-ago.  Propria  notio  t^uerrenda 
CoaVtiojt,  ! «<  in  molu  rei  itupaUa,  tt  ita  moUf, 
Coa'ctive,  fetunoUtcoinokium.  Lennep. 

CoA^cTiviTY,  To  drive  tot^eiher,  to  compel,  to 
CoA'cTivKty.  J constrain,  to  ftireo. 

CoacHu,  in  Shakspeare,  is — acting  together  or  in 
union  . so  also  coaefivitp  in  More. 

lint  that  was  to  tbeyr  hanoe,  for  they  lost  l1»e  freld,  and  were 
comeled  to  flee.  vol.  i.  cb.  Cxi. 

But  in  conclaston  butW  garlsotu  and  the  inbabitauies,  oppreaied 
with  much  penurye  & extreme  famyne  were  coactrd  to  rcmlcr  the 
cytle  vpoo  reasonable  eondicloas,  to  them  bv  the  Frenebv  kyng 
aent  and  oblated.  HalL  Henry  VI.  The  Ihirlf-Jtrrt  Yere. 

He  ocuer  cOmaundn!  nor  j'et  exacted  the  vow  of  virginity  la 
all  his  whole Cospel,  Imt  left  all  men  In  liberty  to  mary  If  they  list, 
forliidtiing  al  nten  ft-rmely,  to  make  any  law  of  or  of  sepa- 

vatlo,  wher  God  hatbv  set  frrdome  in  mariagr. 

liah.  Engluh  Votarlfo,  |>«rt  i.  cb.  1.  tot  16. 

In  whose  tygfalc  nothing  is  acccpCalile,  tbit  la  covuterfayctly 
done, or  els  by  roorr/M.  I'datl.  Ephetkuu,  ch.  vL 

After  the  king  was  thus  ronnerted  innumerable  i>thrr  daily  caroe 
di  were  adloioed  to  the  eburrh  of  (’hrist,  wbume  tlic  king  did  spe- 
cintlie  imbraec  but  Ci>mpr1led  none;  for  so  he  had  kamed.  that 
the  faith  and  arrutce  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voinntarir  and  not 
<»neled.  Fox.  A/artyrs,  (oL  105. 

F.Fr.  Speak  to  Him,  fellow,  apeak  to  him.  1*11  hare  none  of 
this  courted,  unnatural  dunibume  in  my  hoitar.  In  a family  wliert 
1 goverue.  Ren  .feMeji.  The  Silent  Woman,  act  Ift.  sc.  4. 

5 r 
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COACT<  Feed  the  flaekc  of  God  irliich  Is  unoiurit  von,  hnulof^  oire  and 
^ siglit  oucr  it,  ikoC  of  a eoactim  u ciMO]H'licd  «(^aiua(  your  w!U,  but 
CO^DJU-  wUlinglie  of  your  o«roe  accord  not  for  flltliie  lucre  aakr,  but 
TAST.  frcclie  aud  taeartiUc.  ^»rtgrt,  £t>l.  257. 

It  It  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  wr  linde  three  example*  of  sneb 
A kind  of  eonrtirr  juriwlirtloo.  (if  I may  ao  term  it)  exertbed 
either  by  onr  Snvionr.  when  he  was  here  on  earth,  or  by  bi* 
Apostles;  and  ail  three  for  tl»e  profanation  of  (hat  whlrh  was 
aacred.  /3isro«r»e,  2d.  huuk  L fol.  1511, 


Tliou  faiTertlon]  dost  make  poMible  tbinga  not  ao  lield, 

CommunirnU'«t  wUb  dreames.  

With  irhat'*  vnreal  thou  CMerireart, 

And  fellow ’*t  nothing. 

Ateiirprare.  lliM/er’«  7*ofe,  fol.  278. 

And  arke  those  that  lay  it  [a  epintj  U neither  aa  a matbrnuitirai 

rint.  nor  lotaliy  present,  nor  extended.  wbrOser  they  rooreire 
any  ilwne  more  cnpaUc  thereby  of  that  viul  *\-nipalliy  oikI 
ewcc/jVrry,  that  transmits  objrcta  in  their  exact  circuautancea  to 
tbc  common  percipieiiL 

iVerr.  PAihtP»phirmt  Prrf.  fol.  xiiL 

In  all  tlial  a cerranC  does  be  w scarce  a rolunlary  a;rent,  but 
when  lie  serrea  himself  ; all  bU  services  otbenriac,  not  fiowtoic 
naturallr  from  propensity  and  iocliaalioa,  but  being  drawn  and 
forced  from  him  by  terror  aiul  roertsea, 

S*mlk.  5eraiasu,  Yol.  il.  fol.  51. 


It  follows,  that  this  indepeodeat  reUfrious  society  hath  not.  ia 
and  of  itself  any  roar/ier  power  of  the  chil  kind  : ita  inherent 
Juriadicttoii  being  in  ita  nature  and  use,  eutirriy  dilfrrrut  from 
that  of  the  stale. 

n'iifim/iou,  JJiHtt*  /.egar/on  mf  .Vorer  book  ii.  8. 5. 


CO.\I)JU''fANT, 
Coawu'tino, 
Coawi/tive, 
Coaim  v'tob, 
CoADJ  u Vo  H s a I r, 
COAUJtl^TIlIX,  . 
COADJU'VANCV. 


From  ro,  ad,  ami  Julus,  (he 
past  participle  of  ^ucare,  (of  un- 
certiuti  Etymology.)  to  bcip.  aid 
^or  assist,  in  one  common  labour. 

One  who  helps,  aids,  or  as- 
sistj,  another  which  other  is 
himself  merely  a hcljicr,  aider. 


or  assistant.  Generally ; — helpmate,  an  assistant. 


Onely  they  that  be  caUed  beneficiAll,  and  do  rsc  the  vertue  of 
beaebcCDee.  wbichc  consisteth  in  cousavlyng.  and  Iwlpyoge  other 
with  any  axustenre  in  tyme  of  nede,  ahall  alwaye  fyode  cMufiwCowrr 
& aupportonrs  of  their  gcntyll  conragr. 

5ir  rkonuu  Bifvt.  Governaur,  fol.  131> 


For  without  delay  Richard  Lord  Riuers,  & .Sir  Antltony 
Wonduile,  his  ralUiint  sonne, which  after  was  Gird  Scales,  aecom- 
paaied  with  foare  hundred  warlike  persona,  were  appoyntod  to 
poMc  the  seas,  and  to  be  camdiutarM  to  the  l>uke  of  Somerset. 

Hail,  U<mry  VI,  J'ke  thirty-ft^hth  Yert> 

tVliose  (King  Ifenry  Vlll.l  good  happe  it  was.  so  aptly  to  choose 
tacbe  an  one  as  sitouldr  a^rwarde  be  a feitfaftil  and  rmitintiaU 
cmatmtriea  rnto  hyra  in  all  bys  mmite  ileuute  and  Godly  prnot-dingui 
concerning  the  k nowledge  of  God  and  hU  worde  to  bve  sett  fourth 
to  the  people.  VdaU.  T«  Qtufu  (JiUherUif,  rel.  i.  fol.  16. 

'Hierc  U no  mischief  thM  we  fall  into,  but  that  we  anrsrirc* 
are  at  least  a eoadjativc  eanse,  and  do  help  to  further  the  thing. 

Fellkmm.  Pesoier,  66. 

Urare  all  men,  tliat  1 Rirluird  Karic  of  Cornwall  sa'care  vpoa 
the  holy  GuapeU,  to  be  folthfull  and  forward  to  refornw  with  you 
the  kiugdome  of  Rngland.  httlicrto  by  the  council  of  wicked  mea 
too  much  deformed.  And  I ndll  be  &»  e(Tec1iiall  nMifi«7er  to  ex- 
pell  the  rcbi’U  and  Iroublersof  the  realme,  from  out  the  same. 

Spurfd.  lifMry  If/,  Wm»o  1259. 
Whereas  those  higher  hills  tri  view  fair  Tone  that  stand, 

Iter  cvai^Htiit^  springs  tmK;h  more  cooient  behold. 

Drayton.  Poty-otitan,  iOQg  3. 

Hr  was  ignorant  that  the  sun  would  tkr>t  passe  the  boomls  and 
limits  appointed  unto  him;  for  otherwlcc  tiir  Furlea  and  cursed 
toBgiii**  which  Are  the  mlalstressas  and  eiMo(rMfrr«se«  of  Justice 
would  dud  him  out,  ifoUand.  PMarrk,  fol.  1063. 

It  [cryntalj  U a ^mioaal  body  in  Ih*  dilTcrence  of  stoiws,  and 
reduced  by  luoie  Into  that  suWivision,  which  compreltcndelk 
lge«um«,  transparent  aad  rcscfublinggUs*  or  ic«,  made  of  a leulous 


percolation  of  earth,  drawn  from  the  moat  purenad  limpid  Jaiee  COADdU* 
thereof,  owing  unto  tbc  colduesa  of  the  earth  some  coiieurreace  TANT. 
or  csmffaeuary,  but  not  immedUte  determination  nod  cfRcieocY.  — 

Sir  7%*mai  Brmrn,  book  il.  elk.  I.  COEVAL. 
- Cap*  aloof,  *" ^ 

Quadrate  and  cireular,  confna’dly  fly. 

Tlie  sport  of  fierce  Norwegian  temped,  to*t 
By  'fhracla'a  cM*(r«/«iU,  and  the  roar 
Of  loud  EiiiorlydoD  a tumultuous  gust*. 

J.  PkiUju.  CrrtaUa. 

_Tlke  etnpemr  hienaclf,  who  hath  now,  as  It  la  thought,  ebamted 
his  piirpote,  neither  seeking  dookinion  over  them,  alteratiou  of 
religion,  nor  promotion  of  his  sun  to  the  camdiatarakip,  shonld 
be  glad  to  bare  sqcK  an  o«ie  Joined  with  him,  aa  may  both  rid  the 
Germans  of  suaplctou.  and  be  a contintial  stay  for  his  house. 

Strypt.  Pdiraril  i'l.  .4hho,  1552.  Mtta.  KcrL,  bMk  ii.  ch.  x*. 

Ttie  plelkcian  wdiles  were  chosen  out  of  the  romiuanx  ; and  were 
la  some  respects  a sort  of  taattjatvrt  to  the  tribunea. 

Aft  tmotk.  Oerra.  Lrtttr,  32.  book  ill.  d. 

CoADJUTOS  in  tlic  Rom  'uh  Church  ia  a Bishop  joined 
to  another  to  assist  him  in  his  Episcopal  functions, 
and  in  some  instances  to  succeed  him.  Pet.  Marc,  dt 
Cjfneord:  ^Sfrera  ef /mp.  8.  The  well-know'n  Cardinal  dc 
Uetz  was  Coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  The  ri|.;ht  of  appointment  is  in  the  Pope. 

COADVENTlfRE,  co,  ffrf,  ami  venturni,  the  parti- 
ciple future  of  renrre,  to  come.  (Peaio,  Scal.cb.  ix.  from 

/Sni'rni.) 

Adventurt,  (the  noun)  any  thing  that  will,  that  may, 
or  is  about  to  come.  Adventurer,  he  who  tries  risks, 
hazanls,  braves,  what  may  or  is  about  to  come  or  to 
happcji. 

lliera  ia  a worthy  captain  in  this  town,  wlu>  was  a eoadmUarrr 
in  that  expedition,  who.  upon  Um'  rtorming  of  .St.  Thomas,  heard 
youog  Mr.  Ralegh  eucouraglng  lua  men  in  these  words  : *'  Come 
(in  my  noble  hearts,  this  V*  tW  mine  we  come  for,  sod  they  who 
think  there  b any  other  are  funis.'* 

HavtU.  Xe/ler,  61.  book  U. 

COADCNA^ION,  or\  Co,  tul,  and  unua.  A com- 

CkkAiHJNiVioM.  / pound  used,  emphatically, 

for  the  simple  word,  wnioa. 

Bodies  seem  to  bare  an  intrinslck  prinriple  of,  or  corraption 
from  Uic  evadanittoH  of  partkics  en<lned  with  runtrary  qualities. 

Hair.  OngiM  of  Maakiad, 

Cnleas  men  could  be  membera,  and  parts,  and  soas  of  a church, 
whereof  there  b do  eoadattaiian,  bo  authority,  do  govertumr. 

J,  Taytar,  Kpiaeapacy  riurrtrd,  see.  3. 

He  that  erects  another  a*conoiny,  than  what  die  master  of  tho 
family  hath  ordained,  destroys  all  (hose  relations  of  mutual  de- 
pendenee  which  Christ  bath  made  for  the  taadamHoa  of  all  tbc 
parts  of  it,  and  so  ckitroys  It  in  the  formality  of  a Chrisima 
congregation  or  family.  A/,  ik.  aoc.  22. 

CO.^'VAL,  orN  From,  co  and  tfrirm,  (»r.  ««»’*’  v 

Cog'vAL,  a.  I twrfo,  more  ..f^olam.  Ara-v,  guasi  dt« 

Coa'vAL,  ffld;,  ^o¥,  semper  eristeiu.  Vossius. 

CoE^voi'0.  J Of  tiic  same  duration  in  time,  of 
the  same  age,  co-existcnt. 

nreo  Tully  hinksclfe,  the  paltcroc  of  elomtence  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  one  of  the  moat  abaolsta,  and  euiioeiU  in  lil*  pro- 
foaion,  that  em  the  world  yeeided.  was  nolwiibstaitding  sharply 
rensiired,  and  taunted  at  by  hla  eaeewft,  as  swelling  after  the 
Askstique  manner,  too  redundant  and  frequent  in  repeiUkm*.  in 
Jests  sometiuke  too  cold,  and  in  the  compomre  of  his  maturr 
broken,  aud  eireiiuiiaU'.  Hakevilt.  .Ipologir,  fol.  29. 

Our  misery  b not  of  yesterday,  but  a*  antienl  aa  the  drat  cri- 
minal, and  Uw  ignorance  we  arc  inrolrcd  to  almoat  rwwvnX  with 
the  bumsne  nature. 

Glannll.  Tk*  Vimity  •/ t>agmaliiiMg,  cK.  1.  fol.  1. 

I irmembcr  I’lioy  b*lls  us  of  some  oaks  growing  in  kb  time  in 
the  Hercytuan  foreb,  wbkk  were  thou){ht  cvrrMf*  with  the  world 
lUclf.  iWfo.  A>/(w,  ch.  zxlx. 
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OCLBTXL.  Some  w»tm.  CvMir,  b«vt  deriml  th«ir  birth 
~ From  rtint  hf  aHmow  eonmhtona  brok*  ia  Mrtb  t 

COAOU'  Aar!  anmr  eotvmi  wUli  tb<*  world  Iwfan  ; 

}«ATE>  Aad  xtortinff  appointtM]  cbumels  nni 

AVbtm  tbi»  whole  Irune  Ui'  Altui|tbty  Builder  rear’d, 
OnUia’d  It*  laws,  mod  it*  hrai  motluat  kteer'd. 

Um/fhe».  Lmcw,  Pkmn»liu,  book  X. 

The  hirtory  of  RcdroipUon  b r*fi*«/  with  that  of  the  globe 
ituclf,  h«4  roD  throueb  erery  atuge  of  it*  existence,  ami  will  oat* 
ln*t  its  utreoet  duration. 

llttrd,  Srrtft.  be/«rt  tk*  .Serrfriy  /hr  iht  Propagaiiom  «/  tbe  Catpt/. 

O my  canals  / remnant*  of  j'onrHivrs  1 
Poor  liuman  miu*,  tottering  o’er  the  gneet 
51taTl  we,  aliall  aged  men,  like  aged  tree*. 

Strike  deeper  their  rile  root,  and  closer  clitip. 

Still  more  coatnour'd  of  ifai*  wretched  soil ! 

1 Wjij’.  7^  CamjslaM.  MigA/f  4. 

COAFFORES'r,  tet  Fobiwt,  of  UQMttled  Eiymo- 
lo^y.  Wachlcr  think*  from  Gcr./urot,  ctiere, /xticCT’e, 
nulrire,  as  the  Latin,  nemui,  from  vafue,  pasco. 

Henry  Fit*  Empresae  fri*.  the  ftreondf)  did  coafhrrrst  mwrh 
land,  wucb  continued  all  kb  reign,  tbetogh  much  cuiaplaiitod  of. 

//«irrl4  jUttrr,  16.  book  if. 

COAGENT,  ».  Co,  and  agent,  present  participle 
of  agert.  (Sec  Coact.) 

One  who  ocf*  with,  in  union  or  conjunction,  or  co- 
operation with,  another. 

This  crew  of  ribalds,  rllbunou*  and  ooaght 
With  their  n-agrntr  In  thi*  damned  thing, 

To  Doble  Lei'ater  Utelr  commiwtoa  brouglit, 
Conuasadiog  the  dcBv'ry  of  the  King. 

* ZVeyfM.  The  ^«r*ai’  tTar*,  book  T. 

L Lucy  One  thing  I had  forgot;  your  r^gonr  to 

^ Hii  decay’d  brother,  in  which  your  ilHUerfea, 

Or  sorcerica,  made  him  a ra-agmt  whh  yow, 
Wrwwgtkt  not  the  lenst  lRi;Wesdm 

7'Ae  f iCy  J/ai/an,  act  Ul.  SC.  3. 

rOAGMENT,  see  CoArouEXT. 

CO.AGUILA,  a Province  of  the  Government  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico,  called  also  Ct]Tii.LA  in 
some  maps,  and  Ncota  EaTKRU.vuunA  in  others.  Oa 
the  east  it  has  Texas,  Nuova  -Suanuidcr,  ami  Leon  ; 
on  the  west  New  Biscay,  and  the  R<i}son  dc  Mnpimi  j 
on  the  north  the  unconquerctl  Countries  ; ami  on  the 
south  New  Biscay,  being  ab«iut  *200  leagues  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  1^  from  east  to  west. 

The  Capital  U Alonclova.  MontclovcXfOrCohahuila, 
as  it  is  variously  written  in  Spanish  maps,  in  lat. 

and  about  long.  101®  W.  Costanuela 
is  the  next  place  of  any  note,  in  about  lat.  2b®  5>'  N. 
ami  long.  I0l®42'  W.;  I^t  there  are  very  few  Missions 
iu  Coluiguila,  and  the  Provioce  is  nearly  a waste.  The 
great  Hio  Bravo  del  Norte,  however,  runs  through 
it  U>  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  this,  and  its 
Ticinicy  to  Hic  United  States ; it  will  probably  toon 
be  extensively  colonized. 

CO.A'OULATE,  o.T  Pr.  co-ag«igr,  to  eunl  or 

Coa'oitlablk,  I congeal  into  a curd,  to  joyn 

CoARCi.A'rioB,  Itogether,  to  make  to  joyn. 

Coa'cclativr,  |Cotgrave.  From  cu-agulatut, 

CoAoi'LA^Toa,  I thepastparticifdeofco-ugu/are, 

CoA'crLCM.  J itself  from  co-ogere.  (SeeCo- 

AOT.) 

The  Player  in  flamlel  uses  coaguiate  as  on  adjective, 
act  iL.sc.  2.  "And  thus  o’rc*sizcd  with  coagvlate  gore.’* 

And  Indeed  It  Maadi  to  titt  good  rc*»on  that  the  bodies  of 
devil*,  balag  aothlog  but  caaguiatcH  alrc,  ebould  be  cold,  a*  well  a* 


ccagniateg  water,  which  U snow  or  icc;  and  that  it  s^hoald  hare  COAOU* 
a more  k««a  aold  piercing  cold,  it  cunsbling  of  more  *«ihtU«  LATE, 

particle*,  than  tboae  of  water,  *nJ  tkrrefaic  more  fit  to  in*  *— 
aiuoalc,  and  owre  accurately  and  alinguigly  to  affect  and  touch  COAL, 
the  Dcrres.  __  ^ 

Afore.  ArUiiote  egm'iu*  .ftkeim,  eh.  xil.  fbl.  135. 

And  npenatmta,  purposely  made,  hare  du>wn,  that,  if  aoine 
acids  be  coorejnd  immeiliaicly  into  tbr  ouu*  eff  btoud,  lliry  wilt 
eoagalate  even  that  liquor,  whilst  it  coaUuues  in  the  rcsaels  of 
the  yet  living  aninuUs. 

BofU.  Hf  the  ReconcHeahlnsfas  of  Specific  Aitficimies,  t(e. 

He  knows  that  Ui«  aermn,  that  mrinisupoQ  tlie  blood  out  of  the 
body,  b by  a gentle  heal  iaiowdiatt’ry  nagnim^e  into  a thick 
white  substance,  not  unlike  a custard. 

id.  A«r«ra/  PkUasopkg,  part  U.  m.  3. 

Rut  of  the  c0«gii/*/»»it  of  distilled  liquors,  such  as  ereii 
cbymbt*  tbemselret  are  not  wont  to  look  npoe  as  at  all  dbpoacd 
to  r*ffgwAs/iPN,  1 Olay  elsewliere  bare  a brUer  oppurtaoity  to 
enterta^  yon,  and  tlwrcfore  I akaJl  forbear  to  do  it  now. 

M Jk. 

I remember  then,  that  I,  divers  year*  ago,  prepared  a salt, 
which  either  was,  or  at  leavt  answerrvi  well  to  the  quabUes 
aarrlbrd  to  that  which  b now  called  Gtamkenu's  tat  mirokittt, 
which  seemed  to  litre  in  it  a e®#gahr/»sv*  poacr,  in  rcfcrcocc  to 
common  water.  ti.  Tkr  History  of  F'irmar**. 

’the  woiaen  of  an  adranced  ace  bad  their  hair  cropped  short ; 
and  many  were  cut,  la  obliqac  lines,  all  orer  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  ; aod  some  of  the  wuumb,  which  formed  rbowhoidal 
firurea,  had  been  so  lately  iuflktcd,  tluU  the  nagutated  blood 
aim  remaiued  In  them. 

Cook,  yoymge,  vol.  vl.  book.  U.  ck.  IL 

A fluid  in  Chtmutrtf  is  said  (o  be  in  a slate  of  Co- 
AOt'LATroN  when  it  becomes  more  or  less  solid.  Coagu- 
lation by  heat,  is  termed  Coogufalio  per  separationfm  ; 
by  cold,  coagulatio  per  cotHprehensionem.  Thus  the  white 
of  e|Tg  becomes  roagulnted  by  boiling}  and  blood 
drawn  from  a vein,  by  ex{K)surc  to  atmospherical  air. 
CoACt'LCM  is  any  curried  or  coagulated  substance,  as 
the  curd  for  cheese  separated  from  the  serous  p:trt  of 
milk  by  rennet,  Ltl^^  stomach  of  a young  sucking 
animal,)  infused  in  worm  water. 

COAL,  n. 

COAl..  I*. 

Coaly, 

C’oal-hlack, 

Coal*  BOX, 

Co.tl.*CARRlV;B, 

<kuL-nOi  AE, 

CoAl.*MINB, 

Coal-miner, 

COAL'MT, 

CoAL-BOIP, 

CoAL*9LKCK, 

COAL-TURWItD, 

CoAL-WOllR’ 

As  btakc  he  lay  aa  any  role  or  crow. 

So  was  the  Mom  yrunneo  *m  his  fare. 

CkaNcer.  Tkt  Knlgkits  Tate,  r.  3694. 

lostctle  of  cotc*armiirr  on  his  harnm, 

With  naylr*  yelwr,  and  bright  as  any  gold, 

H«  haddc  a Iwre’s  akin,  cote-  ilako  hr  old. 

Id.  It.  V.  3144. 

A kind  of  coal  is  at  men  say. 

Which  harr  assayed  the  saiar  1 
’That  in  the  6rr.  will  wvt  away, 

Aiwl  oolward  ca»t  no  flame. 

UnCn  mysHf  may  1 compare 
*Hke  ru«fr*,  tbtf  so  rottsume, 

Wlicre  noiwht  is  sene,  though  rDCQ  do  sU(«, 

Ittstede  of  flame  but  fame. 

Vacertaioe  .factors.  Tke  ('Mospinmt  of  a kot 

r« 


Of  unselUed  Etymology.  A.  S. 
rof ; Ger.  and  Dutch,  koie; 
bwed.  koL  Vossius  derives  from 
the  Gr.  aoX«ov  pro  a:^\fov,  *gnit 
yrpithelon.  H'achter  from 
ivmltUTO.  litre  seems  to  decide 
for  the  Svred.  tfuilla  j \l'estro- 
Goth.  kylUt,  accendere  to 

kindle  a Hre. 
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COAU  Afvl  be  made  all  the  Te««eU  of  the  altar:  the  ranldroBf, 
— i iliouels,  litt»}'ua,  AcasliokeH  ami  ra/r/raiuo  all  nf  hrmv. 

ItilU.  jtnH9  1551.  faWw,  ch.  xxxriii. 
Hr  woli!  to  braf  and  rmke, 

Tliat  be  nold  tlun  make 
The  deuiln  to  qiukr, 

Atwl  iritb  a e«lfr«kt 
Kniac  them  nn  a brake. 

SktUmn.  ff'Ay  eoaie  yt  «*t  f»  Court. 
T)an  Din^bam,  a mooke  of  Linton  of  Saint  Rcnrdiet'a 
order,  commilur  to  llte  Wltltr-frlcrt  in  Nottingham,  found 
there  John  Hap«l>t  paiaied  In  a white  friam  weed,  whereat  inar- 
oailinf,  her  rWrd  out  tbew  rymet  rpon  the  wall  nere  to  the 
jneturt*.  Comdrm.  AtHOiUM.  Hy/hatrt,  f.  Zi2. 

The  wood  cut,  and  act  out  ready  for  tlie  raa/iojr.  &r. 

Ertfym.  5jr/r«,  eh.xxx. 

Tlie  raffle  in  areinff  a piece  of  Arab,  now  ready  to  be 

aaerifierd,  swept  it  away  with  her  riawes,  and  carried  it  to  her 
■est ; but  tlwre  was  a liuminff  coote  stuck  to  it  by  rhance,  which 
uOiiwam  cocummed  her,  youogt  onn,  neat  and  aJtoxetbcr. 

^«rr/«M.  .luotvmy  .1fr/aHr4a^i  foL  138. 

1 know  my  pitied  lore  doth  aggravate 
Kory  and  w rath  fur  thrwe  wi-oaff*  offei*cd  : 

And  (hat  mv  >ulfbn»gx  add  with  my  c»Ui« 

CWfr  in  (Ity  bnaotn,  haired  in  Iby  bead. 

liomiti.  IjtUtr  fruux  Octoria  f .‘titlonitu. 
And  ihoo,  poor  cartb.  whom  fortnnr  doth  atUunl, 

In  nature’*  name  to  siilTer  such  a harm, 

A*  for  to  lose  thy  Rrm,  and  auch  a saint, 

I’ poo  Uiy  face  let  coaly  rarens  swarm. 

Suloty.  .Arcadia,  book  tr. 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  srdffr  Ixe, 

Or  caaiy  line,  or  aorient  [lallnw’d  Dee. 

MUtom.  Vac.  &g.  L 96. 

- , I —I--  - Fr'ythre  come, 

Rrrenge  to  me  b sweeter  far  than  life  ; 

Tbim  art  oiy  ravcu,  on  whi»*c  roml-biark  winja 
Rercufc  conuet  Avin;  to  me. 

yard.  The  Witch  of  Udmcntomf  act  r.  ac.  1. 
Well,  rid  lilin  of  your  seruicc  : nay, 

It  akila  not  if  of  life. 

At  lait  If  to  yon  mean  that  wc 
Shall  lour  as  man  and  wife. 

For  such  role-carriert  in  an  bouse 
Arc  crer  batcldoR  strife. 

Warner,  .dtiaon’t  Kngland,  book  ril. 

If  bee,  tkalsrcketit  to  reforme  emietousneam  or  auperstltioB, 
should  but  lalanir  lu  iadure  the  cootrark,  U were  but  to  draw 
ram  out  of  Ume  into  coU-dmt. 

Hooker.  Eecteiia*t»cat  book  T.  sec.  65. 

Let  the  keeper  of  Lollards'  Tower  come  in,  and  hare  hbn 

away. 

Tmc  Keernu.  Hecre,  air. 

Sronr.  Take  this  man  with  you  to  the  Lollards’ Tower,  or 
els  to  the  Bishop’s  Vole-homee.  Fox.  Marlyrt,  fol.  1631. 

25  tolfwUitet,  which  yield  abundance  of  fcuell  for  the  whole 
county.  Foltcr.  Wortkita.  Yorhahirt. 

That,  which  caused  IhU  severity  affatiut  him  [Idlbum]  at  this 
time,  was  his  rsolrnl  oppnsiliun  of  Sir  Arthur  Haxelriff,  a 
kadinir  memlwr  of  the  I'arliammt,  about  a eoat-pit  in  hU 
pnsacsstoo,  claimed  by  one  Primate. 

Baker.  Charte*  II.  Amato  1651. 

Sr*.  Very,  rcry  wcl  j If  I die  In  thy  debt  for  this  crack -rope, 
kt  me  b«  burned  in  a roal-aaek. 

Ford.  The  Ftmcita  Ckaatr  and  Sokir,  act  L ac-  3. 

Sir  Hugh  Cbolmly  set  out  acme  vessels,  which  took  some 
eoai-ahii»a  coming  from  London. 

WkHthek.  ktrmoira,  ^afl«1644. 
— And  Frrxira  for  her  dbrrace, 

Since  acarrcly  ever  msh’d  the  eote'tirek  from  her  face. 

lirayton.  Poty^olbton^  song  3. 

Tlirn  Nestor  broibl  them  on  the  roa/-r«rnd  wood, 

Fovr’d  llacfcc  wioe  on  s and  by  him  yonc  men  stood. 

Ckm/tmam.  Uornttr.  Vdyaaey^  book  iU* 


We  know  that  In  aene  places,  as  particttlaHy  at  a famoos  eoal- 
mime  iu  Scotland,  there  are  great  mritica,  that  rrscb  a good 
way  nnder  that  grouud,  that  aerrea  there  for  a bottom  to  (he  tea. 

Uoyte.  iJydroataficml  Paradoxta,  app.  U. 
What  Cato  taught,  Hearea  sure  cannot  deny, 

Bcrcar’d  of  all,  ire  still  have  puw’r  to  die, 

Then  down  her  throat  the  burulng  coat  roairved, 

*'  Go  now,  yr  fools,  and  bide  your  swordii,”  site  aaid. 

Smart.  Alarfiol,  book  1.  rp.  36. 

From  Speculation  be  proceeded  to  practice,  and  supplied  himself 
wdtb  tbe  tools  of  a caipcnter,  with  which  Im  meruted  btsc»a/*5»4’ 
very  successfully,  and  which  be  still  cunliniics  to  emptoT,  av  be 
ftnds  orcwsuin.  Jokaaom.  Jke  Jdter,  No.  31. 

In  tbe  middle  of  the  night,  one  of  the  oalircs  Contrived  to 
steal  an  irou  reoZ-reAr,  that  wu  made  use  of  for  the  oven. 

Cook.  f’oymf[ty  rol.  I.  ch.  xir. 

Coal  U (lUtingui.%hed  into  pit  Coal,  from  the  plnce 
wheuce  it  U du^  out,  and  sen  Cttai  from  the  tnaniier  by 
which  it  U conveyed.  7'he  statutable  sack  of  CoaU 
menHures  four  bushels  ; and  n chaldron  of  Coals  sold 
from  (he  river 'rhaitics,  consialsof  thirty-six  bushels. 
The  Coal  bushel  measures  one  Winchester  bushel  and 
one  quart  of  water.  All  Coats  landed  from  the  Thames 
are  measureil  and  ins|>c4'(ed  by  on  officer,  (eruieU  a 
Coal  Meter. 

Small  Coal  is  n lesser  sort  of  Charcoal  made  from 
brushwood. 

To  cany  Coals,  n phrase  familiar  to  our  old  writers, 
is  to  submit  to  iusulu.  The  Carriers  of  wood  and 
coals  were  the  lowest  menials  in  a family.  See 
Blackoc.ixd. 

CoAL-risn,  io  Ztsolog^,  tbe  English  name  of  tbe 
Q.  caTbonariiu.  See  Gadus. 

COALE^SCE,  From  co-afeo;  and  this  from  ron, 

CoAue'scKMCR,  (ami  the  obsolete  nlxo  for  ah ; and — 

CoLK^scRNT,  CnK  alendo,  tiietcere,  id  ett  crescert. 

Coali'tion.  Sec  Vossius.  Fr.  coa/cxcer  ^ to  close, 
Joyn,  or  grow  together  again.  CVitgravc, 

As  a whole  Christ  ts  miulc  Mediator,  xud  that  be  might  be  a 
fit  one,  it  was  requiute  that  br  should  partake  of  tbe  natures  of 
the  persoBS  between  whom  he  was  conuilutcd  Mediator,  and  yet 
both  of  them  sltonld  coateace  into  oo«  person,  but  without  con- 
founding them  together. 

Goodvtm.  O/tkriat  Ike  Medtaloft  rol.  Hi.  part  Hi.  ch.  xix. 

This,  I say,  will  not  bcal  the  breach  that  this  b\*patheris  mokes 
upon  the  l>iviae  Wisdom ; it  urittfly  rrAecling  a shameful  over- 
sight upon  Omnisrkare,  that  be  riuiuld  not  be  snore  of  the 
future  eoateaceuer  of  these  bodies  into  one,  when  be  mode  souls 
for  them.  GtamriU.  P«m7y  «//>*gai«rinMg,  psrtU.  ch.  U. 

One  heart,  one  wav,  was  the  motto  of  the  prophet,  when  bo 
foretcis  the  future  cm/i/jm  of  God’s  people  j sud  one  mind,  ono 
mouth,  was  the  Apostle's  to  bis  Romans. 

UaU.  Ckriatian  ifodiratiom,  sec.  13. 

Perha]«,  if  lbs  degree  of  fire  were  much  ioerrosed,  a more 
rrbement  ogiution  would  sonnonnt  Ibis  coheiioa,  and  dUsIpata 
again  these  clusters  of  eoaieaeeut  corpuscle*. 

Boyie.  Frperimrmlml  .\‘otra  of  Uu  Mechanxtat  Ortgin  and  Pro- 
duetion  ^ Plstdneaa^  eh.  It 

But  however,  say  they,  body  in  general,  tbe  common  basis 
and  matter  of  all  worlds  and  being*,  is  felf-exlslcnl  and  eternal  ( 
which  being  naturally  diiided  into  InmunersMe  little  particlea  or 
atoms,  ctemsHv  eud'uvd  with  an  ingemt  and  inseparable  power 
of  motion,  by  tfieir  omnifarious  roocursioiu  and  rorobinatloni, 
and  coabtionat  produce  successively  (or  at  once,  if  nincter  be 
Infinite,)  an  infinite  ouulier  uf  worlds;  iind  amongst  tbe  real 
there  arose  this  visible  cooiplcx  sybtciu  of  beaven  and  earth. 

Bemtiry,  Srnmom,  6. 

— . — lie*  answer’d  not 

But,  with  a grateful  and  assi-niing  clasp,  , 

Confin'd  me  to  hi*  l>oaom— while  our  souls, 

MInxting  their  frifod>hips,  evaJcjced  together. 

Coorai^, 
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COA»  Bol  for  Mme  penoti,  In  ihe  circuiMUodM,  to  be  »t 
LESCE.  Ofwe  the  ipeaker.  »nd  the  pertywIdrcMcd,  ihU  ImpowiWej 
— * end  to  therefore  U Ihe  c9m/etrmcroi  the  firct  nod  second  peraon. 

COARSE.  jHarru.  Hrrmeg,  book  i.  cb.  r. 

No  which,  under  the  specious  iinine  of  independency, 

ctrriee  in  its  bosom  Uie  luvreconcikd  principle*  of  the  origltMl 
diKord  of  parties,  erer  ww,  or  will  be  an  besliof  coe/i/i**. 

Bafkr.  Qx  the  iaft  Simtt  af  tke  .Veri'eii. 

CO-ALLY.  Co,  and  a//y ; from  od,  imd  ligttrt,  <o 
bind.  See  Aixy. 

To  bind,  or  unite,  to  join  or  associate. 

5tocb  citfil  aociely  can  never  decently  or  honorably  act  with  a 
toUl  dureitard  to  that  co-alUf>i  relit$ion,  which  they  profess  to 
believe,  and  of  which,  under  another  consideration,  tltcy  cotnpoae 
the  body. 

fFVrfterroit.  DSvi»*  f^fjfatioa,  Dtil.  (1740)  ta  tif  Jfva. 

CO-ArPREHEND,  co,  and  opprehrndo,  to  lake  hold 
of  j compounded  of  ad,  pr/t,  and  kendo,  (use<l  only  in 
composition,)  which  Tookc  derives  from  the  A.  S. 
hentan,  to  hunt,  catch,  or  seize. 

To  take  or  seize,  to  catch  or  hold,  *c.  the  meaning 
of  any  thing. 

Tliey  assamed  the  shapes  of  animals  common  nnto  all  eyes; 
and  by  their  conjunclioits  and  composition*  wen’  able  to  commu- 
niraie  their  coDccptioiu,  unto  any  tlmi  cv-apfn*kttnitd  the  syn- 
taxjs  of  their  natures.  Sir  Tftomai  Brott-m,  book  r.  cb.  XT. 

COAPTATIOy.  Co,  and  apfare,  (Ur.  arr-sti',)  to 
join  i to  fit,  or  suit.  See  Apt. 

Thus  in  a clock,  the  hand  it  mnretl  upon  tW  dial,  the  bell  is 
struck,  and  the  other  ai-tions  iielon^ng  to  tlw  ctifine  are  per- 
fonned , not  becaitsc  the  wheels  are  of  brass  or  iron,  or  Mil  of  one 
luetal  and  part  of  ancKhcr,  or  became  the  welgliUare  of  lead  ; but 
by  Tiftue  of  the  vte,  shape,  Wynesa,  «ml  e-aaptatioM  of  the  several 
parts.  hoyft.  Tke  Serptical  CkyamUe,  part  T. 

A*  a man,  that  mta  a acrewed  (r*in  shot  olT.  titoiaph  he  nay  not 
be  able  to  describe  tlw  number,  bi^ttecs,  sluipe,  and  ta-aptation 
of  all  the  pieces  of  the  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  yet  Ik  may  readily 
conceive,  that  the  effects  of  the  gun,  bow  wonderful  toever  they 
may  seem,  may  be  performc*!  by  certain  pieces  of  steel,  of  iron, 
and  sooK  parcels  of  wood,  of  gunpowder,  and  of  lead. 

Id.  Satarmt  Philaaapky,  part  i.  CSa.  4. 

COA'RCT,  r.  Lnt.  coarctarc.  See  Artut,  In 

Coa'uctatb,  f Vossitts.  Fr.  coarcter,  to  slmin, 

Coabcta'tios,  1 presa,  or  thrust  hard  together } 

Coa'acTiMO.  J restrain  or  bring  witbui  a narrow 
compass.  Cotgrave. 

Notwithstandyi^,  rancour  eaarcted  and  looge  deteyned  in  a 
nnrowe  roume,  at  the  Ust  brasteth  out,  with  Inlellerabie  vyolenee, 
and  brynfctb  all  to  eonfttsioa. 

Sir  Tkamaa  Blyat.  Tke  Qaaermmr,  fol.  7. 

It  seems  the  wind,  finding  this  room  In  form  of  a tntok,  and 
eaa  related  therein,  forced  the  stones  of  the  first  window,  like 
pellets,  clean  tbroufb  iU  FalUr.  Wartkiea.  Kttea. 

If  you  straiten  the  artery  never  so  much,  provided  the  sides  of 
* it  do  not  4Tulte  meet,  and  stop  all  passage  of  the  bloo<1,  the  vessel 

will  notwltliataodlng  cootinne  still  to  beat  below  or  beyond  the 
eamretatian.  Hay.  On  Ike  L'rtnIiaM,  part  il. 

Also  in  the  first  year  of  bts  reign  IHenry  I\'.]  an  art  was  made, 
That  no  penun  oi  what  degree  soeuer,  should  after  that  day 
alledge  for  his  excuse  any  constraint  or  rearcriag^  of  his  prince 
for  doing  of  any  anlawful  act. 

Baker.  Untry  IV.  .Inna  1412. 

COARSE,  adj.^  .\ncicntly  written  cottne  or  court. 

CoVrsklv,  >03arre stitch  mny  be  running  atitchi 

Co'ahsesbss.  J from  the  Lat.  curiutf  Fr.  courte. 
Junius  suggests— cBrirtrify  ; curri/»,  oUler  t ut  propric 
dc»o/ei  panttuni/eitinanieret  miuore  cuai  curd  eiaioratum; 
cloth  wrought  hastily,  an<l  with  little  care.  U it  used 
as  equivalent  to 

Kuugli,  rude,  g^'ots. 
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Yea  thoagh  ihr  ihreeds  be  eaarse,  and  such  as  others  lothe  ( 
Vet  lonst  I wrap  always  Ihcrio.  my  houes  and  jody  both. 

Gasfoig^.  * Tke  r*iNp/aini  a/  Ike  Green  Kmigkt. 

TlKy  that  come  oat  of  Persia,  ruunely  from  Shamacki.  doe  ^ 
bring  sowing  silkes  which  b the  caanetl  that  they  vse  in 
Jtumeland.  Uakhtyl.  Fnyagr,  tfc.  Jtf.  Antk.  JenMtamn. 

Let  raarae  bold  hands  from  alimy  nest 
The  bedded  fiab  in  bauks  out-wrest. 

Or  curious  trmlton  sleave  silk  flic*, 

Bewitch  poor  fishes’  wand'ring  eyes. 

Danmr.  Tke  Biit. 

He  smack’d,  and  ery'd,  **  He's  base,  mechanic,  eaartei 
So  'r*  all  your  English  men  in  their  disioarw.” 

Id.  Salire,  4. 

' — - ■ Though  no  Omphale, 

Nor  you  a second  Hercules,  a*  1 take  It. 

,Aa  you  spin  well  at  my  command,  and  please  me, 

Yotur  wages,  in  the  eaerttu  bread  and  water, 

Shall  be  proportionable. 

Sdaaiiager.  The  Pi^re,  act  It.  1C.  2. 

Prophanlng  of  Scriptare,  and  making  too  cheap  of  it,  was  never 
so  ordinary  j that  holy  volume  wa»  never  so  violcolly  and  eaartly 
handled,  even  ravished  and  defloored  by  unliallowcd  lip*. 

Hamimamd.  iVarks,  rot  tv.  senn.  7. 

For  habit.  Il  was  anclcnlly  aarkclolh  and  ashes  : by  the  mnw- 
nett  of  the  sackcloth  they  ranked  themselves,  as  It  were,  amongm 
the  meanest  and  lowest  condition  of  men  ; by  ashes,  and  some- 
time* earth,  upon  tbeir  heads,  tliey  made  themselves  lower  than 
the  lowest  of  tbe  creature*  of  Oo^. 

Mede.  On  TerU  «/5fr4/pf«re,  book  1.  disc.  41. 

Slave  to  those  tyrnnl  lords,  whose  yokes  we  bore. 

And  serv’d  so  base  a bondage  to  berore ; 

Yet  'twM  our  curse,  that  bleasing*  flow’d  too  fast, 

Or  we  had  appetite*  too  cseric  to  taste. 

Olway.  tflndaor  Caetle. 

And  It  seem*  to  me  the  more  probnble  opinion,  that  be  [F.nnl*s] 
neWr  iniiuted  Uk  fine  rsillcrics  of  tlie  Greeks,  which  be  mw  in 
the  pieces  of  Andronicus.  Utan  the  eaaraennt  of  his  own  country- 
men  ia  their  clownish  extemporary  way  of  jeering. 

IJryden,  On  the  Origin  and  Ptagreu  af  Satire. 

Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head. 

Slightly  shelter’d,  caaraely  fed  i 
Now  ray  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast  and  soft  repose. 

JakHaat.  H'arks.  elnaerean,  ode  9. 

Already  there  appears  a povertr  of  conception,*  eaaraenrat  and 
vulgarity  in  all  the  proceeding*  of  the  assembly,  and  of  all  their 
Instructors.  Barkt.  Re/telttnu  ON  the  Hevaimliam  in 


COAST,  P.*l  Fr.  eotte.  Sec  Accoast,  or  Accost. 

Coast,  n.  >To  eecoatt,  Skinner  say*,  is,  latnt 

Co^ASTiR.  J laleri,  adjungcre,  to  adjoin  side  to  side; 
from  the  Let.  costa,  (of  unknown  Origin.) 

To  go  near  to,  to  the  side  of,  to  approach. 

To  go,  or  continue  in  motion  by  or  ttpon  the  side  of, 
the  edge,  or  moi^in,  the  border,  limit  or  boundary. 

And  the  noun  is  applied  to  the  side,  the  edge,  or 
margin,  border,  limit  or  boundary.  E.  Jonson  uses 
costs  or  coasts  for  the  ribs  of  a ship.  Barrow,— discosf 
io  opposition  to  accost,  q.  v. 

Yf  W knew  eny  eootriee.  o^r  emtn  aboale 
Wher  hat  Dowel  dwelleb,  dcrc  frendes  telleh 

f*iVr*  Plaakman.  Vinan,  fol.  166. 

In  womens  voice  UkI  singe. 

Wth  note*  of  so  great  llkjTige, 

Of  sachr  memsure,  of  uicb  rauaike, 

Whereof  the  sfaippes  ihci  Iwswike 
That  passen  by  tbr  tMies  there. 

Gattrr.  Can/.  Bm.,  book  1.  fol.  II. 

Sodom  and  Comorve  and  the  nyg  eaaetid  eitee*  that  In  lyk 
inaner  diden  foraicacvMon  sml  yedea  aurcl  sflir  othirc  fleuwhe, 
and  ten  loaad  ensaumplc,  saffrynge  revue  of  coerlasiing  ficr. 

WuUf.  Jndai,  ch.  L 
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COASn*.  fortnaed  th«t  thr  lortle  John  ChiJoa  rode  tb«  Mac  dev 

. ewijfttff  the  Prenrh  Ho«i  t end  in  like  iMser  Um  lorde  «f 
Clerenmat,  ow  of  the  Preoch  m*nh*lle».  b*d  ryden  forthe  and 
aniewed  th«  ataU  of  tb«  Eo|tlT»ahe  ho«»t. 

Jjitrtd  Breneri.  Frutttttri,  Cr9Mpcf$t  vol.  L ch.  ctxl. 

Tfina  M the  Inrde  Jaroea  of  Bonrboo,  aod  the  other  tordoa,  with 
thrvT  baorrs  aod  pvaow  before  dlwtn,  apfroacbed  aod  mc/erfdr  the 
Myde  roouDUVoe,  the  vumte  armed  of  tiu  rompanTuoa  oute 
atvU  cootiTneirally  xtona  at  theyoi.  La  »uche  w\*se.  that  the  har* 
d^st  of  tbrio  was  diyutia  abacke.  Id.  H.  ch.  eexv. 

ll»cn  lie  folnirvd  vith  hU  fuotemen,  the  wyngec  of  honenieQ 
e*a»tpmif0  and  raofVDgr  on  euery  xrde. 

ilMi/.  Hickmrd  II/,  Tk*  third  Ym. 

Departing  from  thence,  i bad  tut  uylcd  three  leagoes  vp  the 
riucr  etUl  J^init  folloirod  by  the  Indiana,  which  fotuted  me  aintif 
the  riuerj  cryiuf  >tUI,  \my.  Amy.  that  U to  uy  frirnde,  friende. 

Uiht"pt,  Yopoft,  4'^.  if.  IlrMe  /AUtdanniere. 

And  lo  all  the  citee  crente  ont  a|rheos  JheaiiS,  and  wfaaooe  thcl 
hatldco  acyu  him.  UurL  preledeu  that  he  vrohle  |taaae  fm  her  e«o«/ir. 

mrV-  Mottkfw,  cb.  riii. 

And  beholde  al  the  ct^tye  came  mil  and  met  J««»«  and  wlicn 
they  aave  him.  they  beaousht  hrm  to  depart  oat  of  their 

Bibie,  1&.M. 

TTicreforo  when  the  mnvour  vraa  apread  ahrode,  that  Je»ua  ara* 
yreaent,  whoae  fame  incrcaaiRft  by  title  and  title  went  l^eyood  the 
c««*frr  of  the  Jearee:  a ccrtaync  woman  of  Canaan  ctetin^  out 
of  her  cttMifn  dofiA  oot  come  ncre  to  Jenu.  kat  she  hrynt  on* 
clean  might  aciue  to  defile  him.  £ya/f.  lUatthfir,  ch.  xrt« 

In  that  ume  wynter,  the  .librnyifeBs  that  were  in  Syellle,  landed 
and  cDtrcd  Into  IJicmercu*  on  the  aea  ayde,  aod  the  Sycllyana  un 
IhccM/eof  the  mouotaignea.  .V*eo/fr.  TAaciAdrr^  fol.  97. 

■nils  diseouery  was  at  the  firat  thoi^ht  vrry  proAuhle  rnto 
tlie  Spaniards,  but  of  late  it  hath  pcoourti  rery  hnrcfoll  vnto  them 
hy  mcaos  of  certaiaa  e^msurs  which  have  sayled  the  sclf-aamc 
COiirae.  i/aAiayl.  lojiti^ri,  4rc.  Lopa  Yas. 

This  climate  of  Caolc,  hy  rcaimn  of  d»e  high  and  dittralt 
rvsinpof  mountaioa,  ami  those  always  eornrrd  over  with  hidroits 
heapes  of  snow,  before  time  ankmiwne  alrmwC  to  the  iahahitaats 
of  alt  the  world  bcaide,  unlcoe  it  he  wliere  it  eear/r/A  upon  the 
aca.  is  enclosed  on  every  aide  with  fence*  that  onviron  it  naturally 
as  it  were  by  arte  of  uiao.  IlftUamd.  fol.  47. 

5tonne  after  they  pereeined  how  both  parta  t>t  the  artny  ctnuied 
the  billcs  aUlc.  the  one  toararda  the  other. 

Far.  Martfft,  fbl.  681. 
When  Gabriel  to  bit  next  La  power  thus  spake. 
t'aaWl.  half  thcac  draw  ofi.aiMl  cmwi  the  south 
With  atrictcat  sralcfa. 

A/iltam.  FttraHur  I-ost^  book  if.  1. 782* 

I , Intermit  no  watch 

Afainat  a wakeful  f«H>.  while  I abroad 
Urolith  all  the  ca—u  of  dark  deatnictioo  aeek 
DeUrerance  for  us  all.  id.  Ih.  book  il.  L 4li4. 

Bat  thas  I anawer'il  i Errlog  Grecians  #e. 

From  Troy  were  tuniint  homewarda)  but  by  foexe 
Of  adrrrsc  winda,  In  far-diuerl«il  coucav. 

Such  vakDoarnc  waics  tooke,  and  on  mde  seas  toet, 

(Aa  Joue  decreed)  are  cast  rpon  this  cotut. 

C'Aaptam.  Ihmrr.  Odymrp^  fo).  135. 

Oraarint  ynur  city  mapp  with  coiutm  care  ; 

Not  ooely  marking  where  safe  rhatineW  mn,  • 

But  where  the  abrlrea,  and  rock.s.  aod  dangers  are, 

To  teach  weak  stranger*  what  U^y  ought  to  shua. 

/JeerMOM/.  Ooadihtrt,  book  Ui.  can.  6. 

When  w«  came  in  aiglit  of  the  island  Uispaniola.  and  were 
cooitinp  aloof  the  uuth  aide  of  tt  by  the  Utle  tsla*  of  Vaexa  aod 
Aah.  1 obeerr^  Captain  Koapman  was  more  vigilant  than  ordinary, 
keeping  at  a good  distance  off  sboar.  for  tear  of  coming  too  near 
those  BinaU  low  islands.  XXim^wr.  Vopa^t.  .dmmo  14>79. 

Sowe  th*  Arabian  M«#r  do  know 
At  dtaumv;.  when  the  anlrea  blow  ; 

Hy  the  rich  odour  taoght  to  steer. 

'rhoofh  neiiber  day  nor  atari  appear. 

H'atler.  r»e  AVf*<  PUce. 


Which  is,  an  if  a c«wi/rr,  who  had  gooe  from  port  to  port  only, 
ahoahl  preteiHl  to  give  a beater  desrriutioci  of  the  iolaod  parU  of 
a cenatiy,  thaa  those  who  have  trarelWd  it  all  orer. 

AUtrbmry.  Srrwtom^  5.  VOK  I. 
The  body  thus  renew'd,  the  coasciooa  soui,-^ 

Or  rather  rotuied  on  her  final  state, 

Aad  fear'd,  or  wish'd  fur,  her  appoiated  fate. 

y*«Nf . Th*  Lm*t  Dap,  liook  U. 


COukST. 

COAT. 


W'oa'd  yon,  my  friend,  true  bUn  obtwn } 

Nor  pretw  the  eeatf.  nor  tempt  the  luaiiL 
In  opeu  seas  loud  temprsu  roar. 

And  treacheroua  meka  begirt  the  riiorc. 

Cotton.  Harare,  book  U.  o<le  10. 
Many  of  the  marttime  |Kirts  of  Africa  or«  com^ 
monly  known  by  the  term  Coant,  as  the  Gold  Coast 
or  Province  of  Guinea,  extendiug  nl>ou(  100  league# 
from  Cape  .Apollooi.t  to  the  Kh»  VoUa.  The  Grain, 
or  Pepper  Coast,  the  most  western  IVovincc  of  Guinea, 
extending  about  twenty  leagues  between  Rio  Scstos 
ami  Cape  I*nlma.a.  The  tcory  Coast,  in  Guinea,  also 
extending  about  thirty  leagues  between  Cape  .Apollonia 
ami  Cape  Palmas.  The  Stave  Comt,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Ikotu.  between  the  Kio  dc  Lagos  and  the  Rio  de 
Volta.  The  ^Tadirard  Coast,  from  Cope  ApoUonia  tO' 
Cape  Roxo.  Gipe  Coast,  the  chief  Knglish  SeUlemeot 
on  the  Gold  Coast. 

COAT,  e.  Fr.  eoffr/  It.  cotta  j and  Gcr. 

Coat,  n.  which  Wachter  derives  from 

CoAT-AKtis,  I kutien,  Icgcre.  Seoliger  and  Menage 
CoAT*AaMOQR,  >thuik  coaf  corrupted  from  Lot.  cro* 
CoAT-CARD,  i cola  ; Gr.  KpoKurn*,  wluch  Gesner 
loAT-pocKKT,  Isays,  w&s,  vestis  znoliebris  en>ofi 
CoATiiro.  ^coloris. 

CimI,  then,  according  to  U’aehter,  is, — that  wkicli 
caters  the  huiBAs,  or  any  other  body  -,  os  the  coaf  of  a 
liorve,  a ouaf  of  manure,  a coat  of  plaater. 

CVMir4-cartis,  vulgarly  so  called,  arc  properly  coat- 
cards.  5Iassinger,  indeed,  uses  roafs,  with  a subaudi- 
tion of  cards. 


Aad  a1  ao  glad  of  a goaae.  of  a gray  russet 
As  of  a c«tr  of  cammvkA  o^cr  ckoe  scsrlcit. 

Pier*  PlauhimM,  t'tdoH,  fol.  280. 


He  rode  but  homedy  ia  a OK'dlce  cote. 

Gin  wiUi  a aeiot  of  silk  with  barre*  small  } 

Of  his  array  tell  1 ao  longer  talc. 

C’Aoacir.  THr  ^rofs^wc,  r.  130. 

And  to  him  that  strarre  with  tbec  io  doom,  aad  take  away  ths 
coote,  ivere  thou  alan  to  biia  thi  maotcl. 

Virh/.  Matthew,  ch.  v. 

Atid  If  any  mi.  wyi  sue  the  at  the  lawc,  aad  take  away  thy  cote 
let  him  kauc  thy  cUike  also.  BihJe,  1551. 

But  by  bir  cofc*enw«irr,  and  Kir  gtra 
The  heraudes  knew  him  w«l. 

Chaucer.  The  A'Mightr*  Tale,  v.  1029. 

For  he  that  thtocks  to  coote  all  mra 
afvl  nil  to  ouergoe, 
la  raonrag  shall  sum  riUlwr  fyade 
who  still  will  bid  him  hoc. 

Drmnt,  5a/yrr,  1, 

But  on  the  breast  to  bear  (he  (mint 
and  keepe  them  from  the  liart 
A sore  and  prioie  cote  is  woroa 
repelling  pcllru  sioart. 

I'nrhernk,  A Comparison, 

I knowr  tlw  ladle  very  well. 

But  worthless  cf  such  praica, 

TV  aeatresee  myd : aod  muse  1 dp, 

A ahepbeard  thua  ahoeld  blaxe 
The  r-«(c  of  beautie. 

tfamer.  A/hion't  Smgtmd. 
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COAT.  Yet,  there  he  atmvae  »ho  whlehe  etme  honet  trtpf»a  In 
^ bUckf  to  he  bro«ij{lit  Into  ibU  ptHnpous  sh^wr,  to  nrj  Ut* 

~ ~ mimnrit  flo^ritP  tod  reitu~arme*trr,  and  w^th  tbryr  dowoe  lokynf 

(for  iherr  occkea  arr  fast  bound?  nsto  l?inrr»^  to  mnke  m 
thongb  cb?^  loitffbt  for  tlieir  raaistor  that  dMcrnded  and  f^nc 
doircie  to  holl<  VdnU.  Mark,  cb< 

But  Jwre  oowe  eonjwH’tb  in  Sir  Tlu>mai  Mor?  trumping  in  onr 
irei?,  with  hU  painted  cwd,  and  woulda  need?*  Uk«  rp^  iHU 
TJiomRa  Bilney  from  ra,  iind  inikr  bini  a cotiurrt  after  iris  acet. 
71m*  theaeewf/rd-^rtfr*,  tHuajid>  could  ootl»y  plain  ScrlptunM 
coDuiace  him  Wing  alirc,  yet  ouw  after  bis  drntn  by  false  jdaic 
they  will  make  bun  tbcirca  whetUrr  tie  will  nr  no. 

Far,  Jlfor/yrr,  fol.  919. 

In  dcTiorring  the  wWeb  tttrdt  fa*  U *l»rc  nid  ) he  made  the  luart 
to  be  mJiJiip*.{wc  «hoald  now  «*>*,  tmmp)  enhorfing  and  iaiiUing 
all  nwn  tlicrebv  to  aerre  the  Urde  with  inward  heart  and  true  «<R  e- 
lion,  and  not  with  nutwanl  cerrotonic*  : adding  moreouer  to  the 
praise  of  that  triumph,  that  Uiutigb  it  were  neuer  sn  small,  yet  it 
woalde  ovake  rp  tlie  beat  ee/e-eonfr  boidc  ta  the  buoeb,  yea 
though  it  were  w king  of  clnbs,  &c. 

Ditiurp  i^tirntr,  (a  Fas' t MlarifTt,  fol.  1571. 

Cook.  Oh,  Cnotba,  bow  U't  > here's  a trick  of  durardrd  cards 
of  US  ? we  were  rank’d  with  as  long  as  old  master  tired. 

Mmmiitger.  Tkr  aU  L»w,  act  Ut  ac.  i. 

— . ■ Part  single  or  wnth  mute 

Orare  the  sea  weed  tbir  pasture,  and  through  groves 
Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance 
S1k>w  to  the  suo  tbir  war'd  caert  dmpt  with  gold. 

MUton.  Paradtte  /.oit,  hook  vll.  U 4(N>. 

Th'ia  was  that  Richard  OUpia,  who  slew  the  wild  bore,  that 
raging  In  the  mountains  adjoynliig,  much  indamaged  the  country 
people;  whence  U ^ that  the  Gilpint  in  their  enet^Mrme*  give 
the  bore.  Fufler.  Wertkitt.  Wcumoreloj^. 

Manybaue  bene  deriued  from  birdes.  as  Corbet^  that  U,  Rauen, 
Amadctl.  that  is.  Swallow:  the  grnlh*meaof  which  name,  do 
beare  tlu^  birds  in  tbrir  ea*t-»rmsmrt. 

Camdm.  liemaim,  fbt  130. 

PurtherRwnw  be  cmC  ItU  (wbirb  was  wonderful 

rich  aud  stimptuou*1  upon  Brutus  body,  and  gnre  commandment 
to  one  of  hU  slave*  mfranchised.  to  defray  the  rbarge  of  bn 
buriat  Sir  TAauuu  A'orlk,  fol.  761. 

For  he  that  has  been  osed  to  have  his  wUl  in  every  thing,  a* 
long  as  he  was  in  nmis,  why  should  we  think  it  etrsoge,  that  bo 
sbo^d  dosire  it,  and  contend  for  it  still,  when  he  is  in  breeches  ? 

Locke.  On  Edseetitm,  sec.  ^15. 

In  the  middle  of  the  barangne,  I frit  something  scratching 
near  my  knee,  and  feeling  wlwt  it  slmuld  be.  foiimt  the  amiirrel 
had  got  into  my  ea^U-poektt.  7«r/rr.  No.  x66. 

Her  coach  the  curate  and  Bie  tradesmen  meet. 

Great  coaled  tenants  her  arrival  greet, 

And  boys  with  stubble  bonfires  llgiit  ^ street. 

^ntyju.  7'ke  .Vodmt  jSne  Lady. 

71m  bottom*  of  all  boats  therefore  which  are  sent  into  tbit 
ronntry  sitouhl  be  psintnl  like  that  of  lh«  piniutce,  and  the  ships 
should  be  BuppUed  with  good  stock.  In  order  to  give  them  a new 
coating  when  it  shotdd  Im  found  ncceaaary. 

Cook,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  ch.  xll. 

Coat  Amrotni,  or  Coat  or  Arms,  was  the  surcont 
worn  by  a Knight,  embroidcrctl  with  his  annnrial 
bearing,  it  doos  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
till  the  Xlllth  century.  Dr.  Meyrick  refer*  it  to  the 
Crusader*,  who  adopted  it  as  a distioction  for  dif> 
ferent  nations. 

Juliano  Barnes  however  in  his  Genf2emon*i  Academe, 
is  by  no  ineans  content  with  so  recent  an  ori^nal: 
he  avers,  that  2018  years  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  Coale  Armour  was  made } namely  at  the  siege 
of  Troye,  as  is  proved  in  the  booke  called  Gaia 
TnyoaorMBs.”  Of  the  degrees  which  the  bearing  of 
Coat  Armour  confers,  be  adds  the  following  statement, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  any  Terrct  jxlxwt  who  is  anxjous 
to  procure  a correct  blaxoning.  **  There  are  three 


gentlemen  of  Conte  Armour,  one,  of  the  King's  badge,  . COAT- 
another  of  Lordship,  and  the  third  of  killing  a Pagan."  AR^^Ol^R. 
The  first  is  of  arms  gi%-en  him  by  a herald  ; the  coAX. 
second  is  by  letters  patent  from  the  King;  the  third 

if  a yeoman  kill  a gentleman  Pagan  or  Sar.-aen, 
whereby  he  may  of  righle  wear  his  Coate  Armour; 
and  some  holde  opiniou,  that  if  one  CbrUtion  doe  kill 
an  other,  and  if  it  bt  in  lawful!  battcll,  they  may  wear 
eache  others  Ctmte  Armour ; yet  it  is  not  so  good  as 
when  the  Christian  kills  the  Pagan.*’ 

Fiirtlicrmore  may  be  added  the  high  opinion  which 
John  Feme  entertained  of  these  heraldic  hetmngs.  In 
hisGlortf  of  Geacroeiiif  (1&86)  he  aflinns,  that’*  It  is  one 
nay  the  chiefest  honour  for  o gentleman  to  bear  a Coat 
of  Arms,  and  without  which  none  can  be  called  Gen- 
tile.*' .Sylvanus  Morgan  also  has  ]N>inted  to  the  sublime 
and  more  esoteric  meaning,  which  Coat  Armour  may 
be  supposed  to  contain.  In  the  second  Book  of  bU 
Sf)here  of  Ge«/ry,  we  are  told  that  **  Coats  of  Arm*  arc 
no  other  than  symbols  of  Nobleness  and  destinations 
of  honour  in  the  bearers  thereof  j carrying  certain 
hidden  mysteries, denoting  toinward  qualities  of  mind." 

COAUG^fENT,  Lot.  ougmen,  awgweiitem,  from 
avgere,  to  enlarge,  (ab.  uyte,  duco,  educo  in  altum,  at 
dt^w,  et  LatiHumiWgeo.  Lennep.) 

To  enlarge,  to  increase,  to  make  greater,  to  grow  or 
become  greater. 

Come  then,  Uke  arm?*,  and  Irt  onr  kinde  osmt, 

Joyne  both  our  force* ; though  but  two,  yet  Wing  both  cotabinde, 

TTm  work  of  many  single  hiuuU,  w*  may  prrfnnnc ; we  budo 
That  vlrtno  eoaagmntfctl  ibrivvs,  io  men  of  little  minde, 

itamer.  Iliad,  bcxAi  xiii.  fol.  174. 

H*d  the  world*  been  taagmeu/ed  from  that  suppoird  fortuitjoos 
Jumble ; thi«  b)‘piithet<[!(  had  been  tolerable. 

OlaaoUt.  The  Vanity  of  /A>^M«ri'aiM/r,  ck.  xriil. 

Unto  tbi*  In  iT>v*at  part  true  the  reason  of  Ktrchemt  may  be 
added  : that  tliU  vuriarton  proeeedrth  not  only  from  tetreatrioua 
cminanre*.  and  masmetieal  rrtm  of  rju-tli.  laterally  respecting  the 
needle,  but  the  did’errnt  roafmrntation  of  the  earth  disposed  unto 
tbe  poles,  lyrng  ouder  the  sea  and  vnUers. 

Sir  Tkomaa  ttrovn,  liook  U.  eh.  IL 

AH  svstems  and  eompnges  of  U,  all  evysp^tora  and  h^^lspsta, 
all  eoneretions  and  coagmentati^at,  of  matter  divided  by  tnotioa, 
toccthor  with  llie  qualUica  rauliing  frnra  tlicm.  are  corra]Hlbl« 
aad  deslrojTible. 

Cadteartk.  Intrtteetnol  Syitem,  fol.  75. 

COAX,  r.*\  Oxeio,  Cogcio,  Cutioj  Spclman  says, 

Coax,  n.  > were  a kind  of  In-ggars,  who  by  their 

Co'axer.  J cries, tcarsand  slinUarinipostures, extort 
alms.  It  appears  from  some  old -Statutes  made  against 
Vagabonds,  &c.  **  that  Shipmen  pretending  losses  of 
their  shippes,  Ac."  were  no  uncommon  class  of  beg- 
gars, practising  (see  Lye  in  Junius)  the  arts  ascribed 
by  Sjwlman  to  the  Cogcumrt.  These  Cogeiontt  were  no 
doubt  the  coj^men,  who  navigated  a kind  of  small  ship 
called  Cogs  (co^aex,)  common  upon  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  Cogge,  if  I conjecture  rightly.  Lye  sub- 
joins, has  been  changed  by  the  modems  Into  cokes. 

(Sec  Coo.) 

To  coax,  then,  is  to  practise  the  arts  of  the  Cogeioi»«, 
or  Cogs-niett to  persuade  by  fictitious  appeals  to  * 
humanity  or  kindness  j — bynscribing  extreme  humanity 
or  kindness; — by  false  pretence*  of  need ; to  persuade 
by  arts  of  Artery. 

'*  A Cokes,'*  Mr.  Gifford  says,  **it  taken  by  all  our 
old  writers  for  a simpleton,  a noddy,  an  easy  gull. 

See  Gifford's  Ben  Jonton,  iv.  428,  and  vk  401.  A 
Cokes,  is  one  who  has  been  cooxed,  or  who  is  caaily 
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coas^d  or  gulled,  or  deluded.  Coaxer,  (hough  common 
in  fnmiliar  itpeecb,  is  nut  so  in  writing. 


PriiK'es  Diajr  |^re  a good  poet  luch  conreoient  couatenaunce  and 
alito  bcorfite,  u are  doe  U>  ao  cx«eUeat  artificer,  though  the; 
neither  kiu  Dor  cvkft  then. 

PmUmAam..  ^rt  <•/  Pvttrie,  TtU.  fol.  15. 


■ Now.  H rou 

Will  be  a true,  rigrbt,  delicate  tweet  mlttrcwe, 

Why,  we  will  make  a roAet  of  thii  wite  matter. 

W*e  wilt,  my  mUtrcrac.  an  abvjluto  fine  rwle«. 

And  mock  to  nyre.  all  the  derpe  diliireBeea 
Of  cocb  a aoirmne.  arwl  efrertiiall  aue. 

J2fM  J»mvn.  7*AeiAfFr//'iif  mm  act  U.  ic.  3. 


Ol  U K.  Go,  yna're  a bminiBsa  re«.r;  a toy.  a fu|i. 

HetiUMant  amd  Fblcktr,  H'it  at  irvrrtii  U'tvpofu,  act  iii.  K.  1* 
8rc.  Yo«t  are  a acurry  fellow,  and  1 am  made  a e*Ao,  an  aat } 
and  this  tame  fiUhy  crone 't  a dirt. 

Pard.  rhe  Fmtuiet  CAaatf  and  .Vafrfr,  act  uL  ar.  3. 
Hut  if  by  maffic  tbia  uppotc 
The  rolivy  of  yoor  verae  and  prote ; 

I'll  be  yoor  't«)uire,  and  firm  ally. 

Write,  crimp,  and  cp&r  him  up  to  buy. 

/en/ea.  Letter  to  the  KMgkt  the  Sable  Shield, 


COB,  *1  **  Co6,  (lielg.  ktfp,)  is  h«id. 

Con-coAi.f,  , Our  old  writers  used  the 

CoB-iRova,  word  ns  a distinctive  luark  of 

CoB-xuT,  •*  bulkj  thus  oo&>loaf  was  the 

CuB*BTON£s.  largest  loaf  of  the  batch, 

Con-sw’AX.  co6-applc,  .co6-nul,  &c.  were 

Co'bwf.b,  «.  ^respectively  the  largest  ap- 

Co'dwkb,  dtij.  pics  and  nuts  of  the  crop. 

Ci/awKSitED.  Hut  coh  was  mure  cummotily 

Co'nwaB'BosoM.  applied  to  fishes,  and  of  these 
Co'BWBB>caEATS,  chicfiy  to  Ihe  red  nnd  white 
Co'bwbu'Lawx,  Herring,  whence  it  became  a 

Co'bwcb^liee.  J cant  term  fur  Ihe  whole  fish/' 
Gifford,  Ben  Jonson.  vnl.  i.  p.  £8.  Cok-swao  is  simply 
a swan  of  the  largest  size.  id.  iv.  ^36.  It  is  applied 
by  Udall  and  Fox  to  those,  who  W'erc  distinguished  for 
the  largenns  of  their  possessions  : of  their  w ealth. 

From  the  Dutch,  kop-wrbbr,  we  have  Eng.  cok^irek.^ 
Kop,  in  Dutch,  being  the  name  given  to  the  spider } 
perhaps,  says  bkinner,  from  the  A.  S.  coppe,  nper./n*- 
ftgtimi.  cufincN.  because  they  build  nnd  weave  in  cul- 
ffiini&nj  ttdium.  More  pro)>ably  from  their  shape. 

In  A.  S.  the  spider  is  called  atler-co^ipet,  q.  d.  }>uison- 
he.ad.  "Cok-coalSj  large  pil-couls } cok*stoucs,  large 
stones."  Grose. 


And  trorly  nothyng  dMwth  Iwttcr  make  a tearher  of  tbe  Glio«' 
pell  benrty,  <|u>cke.  and  fn*ii.nhf  to  tlw  offire  of  prmrltytijr«  as 
doorth  often  fToynp  from  al  company  of  men  Into  nlacca  •oUiary, 
not  to  ydlrnen.  not  to  ftamyng,  or  toother  acnsuall  pleasiiroi,  (of 
tthycli  Borte  the  repwyog  of  tbe  rich  roS&ft  of  tbb  worlde  whno 
they  sequeatre  tUemBclfea  from  the  rcsorCe  of  mco  for  the  most 
part  are.)  Vdsll,  /jiSe.  rk.  v. 

For  that  be  was  lic&rd  to  sale  these  words  after  tbe  preat  ablu  • 
ration,  when  hr  bad  abiored : y*  y*  itrratest  roi«  were  yet 
bebiode.  For.  Martyrt^  fol.  7fi4. 


Cob.  The-  first  red  berrinjr  that  was  broil'd  in  Adam  and  Eve’s 
kitchen,  doe" I fetch  my  pnli^^ree  from,  by  the  bsrrot's  (L  e. 
keralir*)  book.  Hi»  eoi  was  my  great^^reat — might)* — great 
gracwlfatber. 

Ben  Jenioa.  Erery  J1/aa  fa  hit  //nmow/-,  actk  K.  3. 

Tbe  emperour  of  Rome  is  like  to  a spyder.  that  U in  the 
myddea  of  liir  webbe.  For  if  the  saird  enpwebhe  be  touched 
with  the  poiact  of  ■ ncdcU.  tlw  spider  ieirth  it. 

Goidem  Bake,  k 

Upon  whorodoobilea  the  comaon  good  order  & manner  would 
take  pooiBhnieirt,  aauing  that  the  lawea.  as  tbe  wise  saide.  be  like 
the  enppe-weheM,  that  all  tbe  liulc  beasU,  Ic  let  tbe  great 
aloBC.  Fives.  CSriiliaa  H'oonan,  book  UL  ch.  vl. 


She  (L  e.  the  soul]  as  little  admires  him  that  gets  the  most  of  COB.' 
this  world,  be  it  by  iadaatry,  fortaoe  or  policy,  as  a diacrect  and 
serious  mao  does  tbe  apoils  of  achoobboyea,  it  being  very  iDCon- 
sidcrable  to  him.  wbo  got  tbe  victor  at  rocka  or  cob-mat,  or  whose 
bag  returned  borne  the  fullest  stuffed  with  counters  or  cberry- 
stoan. 

A/ore-  ImmoftaUty  of  the  Scat,  book  L cb.  L fol.  17. 

■'  I am  not  taken 

With  a cttS'MraM,  or  a hlgh*nu>uDtlug  bull, 

As  fnoUsh  Leda  and  Enropa  were, 

But  tbe  bright  gold  with  Danac. 

Hen  Jomton.  CaliSne,  art  ti. 

For  sack  lawa,  aald  he  [Anaebarsb]  do  rightly  resemble  the 
spiders  rvliveSi  i because  they  take  bold  of  the  little  files  aiwl 
gnats  which  fall  into  them,  but  tbe  rich  aod  mighty  will  break 
and  run  through  tlicin  at  tbeli  will. 

Sir  Thomna  fol.  68. 

Cbt.  r,  at  smock-treasoB.  matroo.  1 Iwlirre  you  { 

And  If  I were  your  husband;  bnt  when  1 
Trust  to  your  any  other. 

Let  mcc  Ucrc  die  a flie,  aod  feast  you,  spider. 

Ben  Joniom.  Catiline,  act  Iv. 

Ladt.  Pray  put  it  in  good  words  then. 

Eldeb  Lo.  Tile  worst  are  good  enough  far  such  a trlde. 

Such  a proud  piece  of  eoba-eh-lttK'n. 

J9ra«flten/  and  Fletcher.  Sewn/al  Lady,  act  ir.  sc.  1. 

Can  they  make  a pie«  of  Cypres,  or  co^wei*/awi«e  appear  so 
full  of  holes,  as  if  It  were  a art  ? 

Baam.  On  Learning,  by  G.  Watt,  book  V.  ch.  U. 

On  Suodays  and  holy^days,  let  dirinity  be  tbe  sole  object  of 
your  spcculatioa,  in  comparisoo  whereof'  all  other  knowletbfB 
but  colnteb-learning.  Hoaelt,  Jitter,  9.  book  ii.  tec.  S. 

Until  with  SublUe  eobirrb-ckeali 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law,  like  nets. 

2Jntler.  Hudtlrae,  part  U.  can.  3. 

Like  summer’s  daybreak,  when  we  see 
llic  fresh  dropp'd  stores  of  rosy  dew 
fTrsnsparent  brauties  of  the  dawn) 

Spread  o'er  tlie  grass  their  eoWek-lmra. 
iloghet.  To  the  memar-jr  tf  Stre,  Eiisabeth  Haghet. 

1 hare  seen  great  tralMof  them  [white  baltcrfly  caterpillar] 

CTccMitg  Up  the  walls  ami  posts  of  the  next  houses,  where,  with 
the  Jielp  of  some  cvktf-rl-fiie  filameats.  they  luuig  t)iem*clTes  lo 
the  ceiliogt,  and  other  commodious  places,  and  then  become 
aurclue. 

Tkrkeni,  Phytico-Tkeology.hook.  !U.  cb.  v.  n.  1. 

Thou  art  clad  so  thin, 

That  Uirough  the  calweb-Atke  we  see  thy  sVia. 

lirifdtn,  Jatxnal.  5«/ire,  2.  1.  1 10, 

The  eobireb'd  Cottage,  with  Its  ragged  wall 
Of  mouldering  mud,  is  royalty  to  me  1 
Die  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord.  Is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
Ob  earthly  bliss. 

Fowag.  The  Cotajdaint.  Sight,  1. 

For  this  same  detrncy  is  made 
<Jolr  for  bunglers  la  the  trade, 

And,  like  the  toboreb  laws,  is  still 

Broke  through  by  great  ones  when  they  wilL 

fharchiU.  The  Gtuut,  book  K 

Cob  \b  also  used  to  denote  a strong  Pony.  In  tins 
sense  it  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  Latin  cabatlus ; 
although  the  Etymology  cannot  reosonuhlv  be  carried 
farther)  for  the  Grammarians  derive  coloWiw,  from 
KafiaWie,  d^icio  ; and  a fragment  of  Lucilius  has  been 
preserved,  which  shows  the  low  estimation  in  which 
steeds  under  that  name  were  held  by  the  Romans  : 

SneeatealorU,  tetri,  tardifue  CaMii. 

Sat.  lib.  ik 

Cobs  are  also  round  balls,  with  which  fowls  are 
crammed  j from  the  French  g^b,  gobeatt,  a pellet,  from 
gober,  to  swallow. 
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con.tiX. 

COBBLE, 


COB-EA,  in  B*>tany,  a ^cnus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
Hria,  onler  Mmogynia,  natural  order  Gentiana.  ^ie- 
neric  character : calyx,  inferior,  permanent,  five- 
angled,  the  angles  compressed  at  the  base  j corolla, 
beil-tflu>pcd  } stametift  declminj^  { stii^a,  thrce-rleft  ^ 
capsule,  obovatc,  threc-celleil  ; receptacle,  three- 
an?lcd  ; seeds  imbricated,  luarginate. 

The  only  species  known  U C.  scamlem,  a native  of 
Mexico  j it  is  a beautiful  climbing  plant  of  very  rapid 
growth  I if  planted  out  in  the  spring  ogainsta  south 
wall  in  n favourable  situation,  it  w'ill  produce  during 
the  summer  an  abundance  of  it*  Ini^o  purple  How'ers. 

COHALT,  a Metal  which  ncrally  occurs  in  nature 
mincrulized  by  arsenic, or  combined  with  arsenic  acid, 
or  with  oxygen.  The  oxide  of  this  metal,  commonly 
mixed  with  sand  or  calcined  flint,  constitutes  an  article 
of  commerce,  under  the  name  Z'tffrt,  'I'Tiis  when 
fined  with  |totash  forms  a blue  glass,  which,  when 
ground  and  washed,  is  termed  Smalt,  Smalt,  when 
ground  flne,  ts  commonly  known  as  Povder  Blue. 
Beckmann  (J/ii/.  Inv.  iL  333)  has  a curious  article 
on  Cobalt. 

The  nilro*muriatc  of  Cobalt  forms  the  wclLknown 
sympathetic  ink,  which  remains  colourless  as  long  ns 
the  pnper  on  which  characters  are  traced  with  it  con- 
tinues cold,  but  becomes  bluish  green  when  the  paper 
is  gently  warmed  lieforc  the  fire. 

The  German  miners  attribute  the  choke-damp  to 
wh.nt  they  term  the  rising  of  the  Cobalt,and  this  su|M*r> 
•tition  has  by  some  been  traced  to  a classical  origin. 
We  do  not  recollect,  however,  that  tbc  who 

arc  accused  of  this  evil  agency,  though  inalirioua  and 
mischievous  to  the  highest  degree,  ever  quitted  the 
train  of  Bocchu*  to  descend  ground.  The  ren- 

der who  wishes  for  more  intimate  acc|tmin(ance  with 
these  foul  imps.  wUt  leant  a sufficiently  bad  character 
of  them  from  Hesychius,  and  from  the  Seholiast  on 
Aristophanes, (Rantf.  1017;  F.qvilef,  ^O.)  The  modern 
Co-frs’l’i,  forafi,  or  Gohelini,  (for  they  all  appear  to  be 
the  same,)  are  mentioned  by  Agricola,  Dt  Jn'imanti- 
bus  Subterrantia, 

CfyilBLE,  r.'x  Skinner  thinks  from  the  Ger.  and 
Co'iini.R,  «.  I Dutch  kopjttl^,  capulart,  nectere,  to 
Co'BRLEa,  I j«in  or  knit  together,  ifence  also, 
Co'aBLixo,  n.  ) he  adds,  the  Dan.  kobler,  ealcttn 
retarrun  It  is  usually  applied  to  coarse  and  clumsy 
work  j to  coarse  otemling. 


l{UI.ialin  bHin^r  (loth  hobhyl 
He  dutU  bat  rfnat  and  caH^. 

SAfUoH.  M'Ajr  evme  ye  not  to  Cottrt. 
leame  to  cloot,  thine  old  cut  eohUil  abon, 

And  rather  hide  at  h<mie  with  barly  bread 

learne  to  spoyle,  as  tlimi  bast  wee  fome  do. 

Gateotyne.  The  Steete  Clau, 

And  ibiiB  roy  eery  enod  L.  may  seliow  roMer*/rtr  I banc  riouled 
a n«v  pateb  to  an  old  sole,  beirlDoUif  this  eomplaintc  of  Pliilo- 
wenc.  in  Aprill,  coolinuinfc  it  a tiUel  furdcrio  Aprill  li/5, 
and  DOW  thus  bnisJied  this  tbirdr  day  of  .Aprill  li/d. 

GaMeoigne.  Campfayni  of  Pkytaenene.  Poeteript. 

As  good  is  tlic  prayer  of  a rai/rr,  as  of  a rardinall. 

Tyndall.  Hmrkeo,  fol.  14.1. 

Imprimis,  be  aflirmnt  and  said,  that  whensoever  two  or  three 
•iMple  persons,  as  two  n»6/rra  or  wearer*,  were  in  coiapaoy,  and 
*twtod  la  the  name  of  God.  Uierc  va*  the  true  church  of  God. 

Strype,  Menuart.  ,drttcl*t  ayaintt  Pmr/vtr,  Ho.  77. 

A eoiier  and  a rural  onre  disputed 

Afore  ajudjce,  idiuut  tbc  qnreBc'siniunctioas, 

And  illb  tbat  sllll  the  curat  wo*  ronfuird. 

One  said  'twas  6t  that  they  two  changed  fooctloas, 

TOL.  XIX. 


Nay  said  the  Judge,  that  motion  much  I loihe,  fnnpLS. 

Hut  if  you  will,  wecU  moke  them  coblm  both.  ->■ 

Harrington.  Hpiyram^  COB- 

But  all  lll'tarouredly  aod  jtiinbled  logrlhcr  by  tbc  tm-  LENTZ, 
guided  ugttatioQ  aud  rude  sbu!3ea  of  matter  ^ * ~ i ~ ' 

lientlty.  .Xermaa,  1. 

Had  preaebiw'  been  Tnade,  ami  reckoned  a matter  of  solid  and 
true  learoing,  of  tbenlogseat  ktM>wled.'c,  and  long  and  aererw 
Btudy  (as  the  nature  of  U requiirfl  H to  be)  assuredly,  no  preach- 
ing e»Mrr  amongst  them  all,  would  vrer  have  ventured  to  far 
beyotui  bis  last,  as  to  undertake  it 

SontS,  S*rmon,  1.  rul.  Iv. 

Some  wits  have  wooder'd  what  analngy 
There  U ‘twist  eoAling  and  astrology  i 
How  PartrUlge  made  nls  optics  rise. 

From  a Kbnc  wk  to  reach  the  skies. 

Sart/l.  On  tie  utppwd  JMa/A  of  Paflridyet 
My  pfcdccciwor*  often  UhC 
To  roAAlt  verst*  as  well  nv  sboca ; 

As  Partridge  (ride  .Swift’s  dispotes) 

Who  turned  Bontrs  into  boots. 

• iJayd.  The  CoAUer  of  Ttuinglon. 

Cohhlm  will  go  bevoDd  tJtcir  last, 

And  so  I’m  told  will  authors  too, 

~Biit  that’s  a point  I leave  to  you  ; 

CakhUng  extends  a thousand  ways, 

Some  cw4Vr  abors,  some  plays, 

Some— but  this  Jingle’s  vastly  tterrr. 

It  makes  a body  write  for  ever.  * td.  tb. 

CoBBLK,  a round  atone,  from  co5,  ut  mpra.  Mr. 

Grose  says,  “ Cobble,  n jiebblc  j to  eobltle  w ith 
Btuncs,to  throw  stones  at  any  thing.  Xorthumb.  Also, 
round  coals.  Dcrb." 

Thrir  bnmis  shook  swordr*.  their  sling*  held  eidhhln  roood. 

Fatr/ax.  Godfrey  of  H>,nloynr,  lMM>k  H.  St.  31). 

COHlTlS.from  the  Greek  *tc^ba,goLius,  a Guil^Ol), 

Lin.;  Ijoche,  Hen.  In  Zoology,  n g«'nus  nf  anitiMils  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cyprindides,  order  ^Jalacopterygli 
AdominnleSf  cla.ss  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Hetw!  small  5 body  lengthened, 
almost  of  on  equal  thickness,  and  covered  with  small 
scales  ; mouth,  small,  placed  underneath  the  tip  of 
tbc  muzzle,  without  tccUi,  ami  provided  with  lips  tit 
for  sucking,  ami  witheirrhi  j gill  openings  very  small, 
the  gills  having  only  three  rays;  the  ventral  fins  placed 
far  Mck,  and  above  tliem  a very  small  dorsal  fin. 

There  are  but  three  species  in  this  genus,  and  they 
are  all  fresh-water  fish ; they  arc  the 

C.  barbaiuUt,  Liu.;  Locke  or  GTmtndVmgt  Will,  j 
Beardetl  LorAe,  Pen. 

C.fossills,  Lin. ; Grrof  Letche,  .Sliaw  ; and 

C ttmin,  Liu. ; Spiny  Locke,  Shaw. 

Sec  Cuvier,  Rcgne  Animal ; Pennant,  Brilish 

COHLEXTZ,  an  ancient  Town  of  the  Pnissiati 
States,  and  the  preiient  Capital  of  the  Province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  It  Is  situateil  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  from  this  circumstance 
was  called  C<xif^uen/ef  or  Ctmfiuenlia  by  the  Romans.  A 
bridge  of  Imats  crosses  the  former  river,  and  otic  of 
stone  the  latter.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile 
and  beautiful.  The  streets  are  regular,  the  bouses  well 
built,  and  the  public  buildings  handsome.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  Us  public  buiblings  is  n magnifi*  ^ 
cent  Pulace  built  for  the  Elector  of  Treves  in  1/79. 

It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  an  emi- 
nence crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  casGe. 

There  were  formerly  a Jesuit's  Collega,  several  monas- 
teries, end  other  ecclesiastical  estuhiishmeots  at  Cob- 
Icntz ; but  most  of  these  wore  suppressed  during  the 
period  when  both  it  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
in  tbc  bauds  of  tbc  Frcncb.  A handsome  quay  extends 
$ o 
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alrmp  the  Uhiiie,  and  another  borders  the  Afo^t-lle, 
both  of  which  are  as  promenade!^,  as  well  as  for 
commercial  pur|)oses.  The  situation  of  this  City  g^ives 
it  a communication  with  France  by  the  Moselle,  and 
with  Germany  and  Switzerland  by  the  Rhine.  It  U 
ai»n  thruug:h  its  medium  that  the  Dutch  receive  a great 
jjortion  of  their  timber  and  imn.  Vew  inunufartures 
are  met  w ith  in  Coblcnlz  but  those  of  woollen,  linen, 
nnrl  leather.  Two  large  annual  fairs  are  held  there, 
cock  of  which  lasts  for  a fortnight.  1‘he  old  Town 
was  the  seat  of  a General  Council  in  HGO  ; and  U bus 
at  various  times  fcU  the  desolating  power  of  war. 
During  the  Thirly*years'  war  in  (icrmnny,  it  |iassed 
successively  to  the  Swedes,  the  Imperialists,  the  French, 
and  the  {Jernmn  Protestants.  In  l6(iS,  the  French 
almost  reduced  it  to  ashes.  It  was  made  the  heml- 
quarters  of  the  Prussians,  when  they  invaded  France  in 
17P2 } but  was  taken  by  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
French  UepubUo  about  two  years  afterwariis,  and  re* 
muiitcd  annexctl  to  Fruneo  till  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  Latitude 50"  north  and  longitude  7^  33^  east. 

The  Chevalier  dc  Sadc  has  written  some  interesting 
Observations  on  the  ertinel  (■’vh'nnoes  in  the  Envirotti 
CobUnlz,  a tmnsUtion  of  which  from  the  original  ma- 
nuscript is  given  in  Nicholson’s  Jonmal,  vii.  1J6. 

C(>HUK>IA,  in  Br^/nay,  a genus  of  the  el.xss  Mono- 
tem,  order  Triandr'utt  natural  order  Scirpoidete.  (*eoe- 
ric  character  j catkin  imbricate<l : mole  flower,  cal)-x, 
scales  mostly  double,  one  plane,  the  other  involving 
the  gennen.  aw'tdess } con>Ua  none  ; stigmas  three ; 
nut  somewhat  triangular,  naked. 

This  genus  allied  to  Oirer  contains  three  9i)ccies. 

^L'rs4N>n.  SjfH. 

COBUUfr,  or  .SAXR-CoarBc,  a small  Priueipality 
of  Germany,  bimlcrlng  ujvm  tho!^!  of  licnoeburg, 
Schwartzburg,  AUenburg,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Ba- 
varia. It  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  German  States, 
but  is  more  populous  thou  most  of  the  others.  The 
supcrflcial  extent  is  only  about  543  S(|uare  miles, 
though  the  ]H>pulatinn  is  slated  at  b0,0(X),  or  nearly 
145  |>erson.s  to  each  square  mile.  Part  of  this  Slate 
conrists  of  fertile  vallies  and  plains,  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  grain,  flax,  hups,  and  fruit,  with  the  most 
of  the  other  common  products  of  Gernuuiy.  Other 
parts  arc  billy  or  numntainous,  esjteciiiUy  that  which 
comprises  a portion  of  the  ancient  Thuringian  forests. 
Its  u)ilaud  tracU  arc  cither  covered  wHih  wood,  or 
afford  good  pasturage  for  uumcrous  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  princi{ial  miucral  und  fossil  treasures  are  Iron, 
copper,  r^,  marble,  alum,  gvjisum,  and  chalk. 
Tlic  manufactures  are  leather,  glass,  gunpowder, 
and  particubwly  potash,  which  with  cattle,  wool, 
slates,  uud  woollen  articles  constitute  the  principal 
exports.  The  rivers  Slcuuich,  Itz,  and  Uodach,  are 
tributary  branches  of  the  Maine  : the  M'erra  after- 
wards becomes,  under  the  n.'une  of  W’eser,  oue  of  tl»c 
great  rivers  of  (ientuuiy.  .Small  as  this  Principality 
is,  it  is  mo<lc  up  of  different  parts,  which,  with  their 
extent  and  population,  have  lately  been  statetl  us  fol- 


lows : \iz. 

^**t**'  Eilcnt.  PopuUtioo. 

sq.  miles. 

Saxc-r<>liurg  ir,9 30,000 

Snxc-Ciibiiri- SaaUclil l;2 84,100 

County  of  Thcmar  45 5 aoo 

County  of  Bauuiholder  1 

west  of  the  Rhine  512,100 


couina 


The  Government  of  this  State  is  hereditary  ; and 
the  iulinbitaots  are  principally  Lutherans,  but  complete 
toleration  is  allowed.  The  contingent  army  is  800 
men,  and  the  annual  revenue  about  a^50,U<X).  ^ 

There  are  twelve  smalt  Towns,  besides  villages,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Coburg  nnd  Saalfcld.  Cohurg  is  Cobarf 
the  Capital,  and  is  a well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
jdeasaat  valley,  watered  by  the  Itz.  The  market-place 
forms  a haudsomc  square,  and  contains  the  Town- hall 
and  Governmeut-oflices.  The  Castle  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  reigning  Prince.  There  are  also  five 
Churches,  aGymoosium,  an  .Academy,  two  public  Libra- 
ries, and  a Cabliict  of  Nuiurol  History.  Among  iU 
manufactures  arc  those  of  gold,  silver,  porcelain,  and 
particularly  several  articles  of  petrified  wood,  which  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.  It  luu  six  annual  fairs,  and  a 
constdcmble  trade  iu  wool.  The  population  U about 
7000,  many  of  whom  arc  employed  in  the  nuarble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Saaf/eld  was  formerly 
a Town  of  much  importance,  but  is  now  only  thu 
second  place  in  this  small  Principality.  It  stands  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  has  several  jmblic  institu- 
tions, with  manufactures  of  silk  and  cloth.  It  was 
the  chief  Town  in  the  dominions  of  Saxe  ; but  since 
that  fmuily  became  extinct  in  1749,  it  has  gradually 
declined.  It  then  contained  the  Mint  fur  Upper  Sax- 
ony; and  on  a hill  near  it  was  a Benedicliuc  Monastery, 
called  Siialfeld  .Abbey,  the  Abbot  of  which  was  always 
a Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and  had  a scat  in  the 
diet.  Saalfcld  contains  four  C'hurches,  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  about 
20  miles  nearly  north-c.ast  of  Coburg. 

COCA,  a very  large  River  of  the  New  Republic  of 
Columbia,  in  the  ancient  Kingdont  of  Quito,  formed 
by  the  springs  w hich  rise  in  the  high  deserts  of  Coto- 
paxi. It  runs  eastward  w'ithiu  a semicircular  sweep 
to  the  north  towards  the  Napo,  and  eventually  joins 
that  great  River  in  the  houndlcits  plains  of  New  Gra- 
nada, about  2(X)  leagues  previous  to  the  Na|K>  fl(»w  log 
into  the  Aina/ons.  The  confluence  of  the  Coca  and 
the  Napo  is  abi>ut  1°  S.  !at.,  the  southern  shore  beiog 
in  the  country  of  Los  Cauclos,  and  the  northern  a wild 
desert  in  which  is  the  small  lake  Capacut.  The  Coca 
will  one  day  become  an  important  river,  and  U is  me- 
morable for  having  Imme  Fraacisco  de  Orellana  on  its 
waves,  when  he  set  out  on  the  voyage  which  9pened 
the  great  Maranon.  ” .At  Junta  de  lus  Rios  (the  place 
where  the  Napo  and  the  Coca  meet,)  '*  OrcUanu  is 
re)>ortc<l  to  have  made  that  brigantine  in  which  he 
sailed  and  discovered  all  the  rivers  of  Amazon,"  says 
Acuna,  whose  work  Is  now  so  scarce,  that  wc  arc  in- 
debtctl  only  to  the  rare  tninslation  done  in  Lonthm  iti 
1698  for  this  extract,  and  which,  in  the  46th  cliiptcr, 
contains  an  account  of  this  River,  c.alling  it  **  the 
principal  of  all  those  choiinels  that  compose  that  great 
fresh-water  Sea  of  the  Ainazous."  Pagan,  in  his 
curious  little  work  on  the  Amazons,  speaks  also  of  the 
Coca,  saying,  in  the  English  translation  of  1662,  that 
he  could  wish  Father  Acogna”  were  more  cleanly  and 
unikrslondiblc  in  his  relations  of  it  ; for  not  having 
been  able  to  find  either  cartes  or  books  to  help  my 
cares  Uiat  1 have  to  unfold  these  ainbiguieties,  1 my- 
self therefore  rest  not  satisfied  In  this  bchalt  with  inin« 
own  work.  Without  staying  therefore  to  censure  a 
person  of  his  noblenessc  ana  merit,  I shall  take  roe 
to  my  subject,  and  loll  yon,  that  from  the  town  of 
Copona  in  the  Province  of  XJxo,  to  the  east  of  the 
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COCA.  Andefl  of  Peru,  And  to  the  nortli  of  the  line,  comes 
— forth  the  Coca,  a navi^jle  River,  which  quickly  ren- 
ders  himself  on  the  north  side  into  the  be^imio^  of 
the  grent  River  of  the  Atnazoncs." 

COtX'lNELLA,  iu  Zooh^g,  a genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Coieoptera,  famd)'  Coreiae//{de«.  Generic 
character  : :mtenns  shorter  than  the  thorax,  clavatc  ; 
maxillary  ^lalpi  terminated  by  a \er\’  large  securiform 
articulation}  body  hemispherical;  thorax  transverse, 
mnrginated. 

Type,  C.  T-punctaUt,  Lin. 

CbCCINELLlDES,  in  a family  of  insects  of 

the  order  Cvieephra,  comprising  the  following  genera: 
Coccinelia,  Kumorphus,  Endnmift'hia,  Lycoperdiiia, 

Many  of  the  si>ecie8  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  to 
this  country,  nad  are  well-known  under  the  name  of 
I>]uiy-bird.  It  is  remarkaide  that  these  httlc  insects 
arc  in  all  countries  designated  by  names  having  some 
religious  ainRtbn.  They  arc  common  in  gardens,  in 
fields,  on  trees  or  herbs,  in  short  wherever  they  find 
Apkidrx  which  constitute  their  food  both  in  the  larva 
and  perfect  state.  The  species  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  the  characters  not  always  very  easily  defined. 
They  are  all  of  them  aphidivorous,  and  frequently 
become  very  useful  in  destroying  inuumcmble  hosts 
of  those  destructive  little  insects. 

The  larva  bus  six  feet,  the  body  is  elongated,  and 
terminates  in  a little  process,  by  which  the  animal 
fixes  itself  in  walking  and  feeding.  When  the  perfect 
insect  first  comes  forth,  the  elytra  arc  soft,  flexible, 
and  pale,  but  In  a short  time  exposure  to  the  air  gives 
them  firmness  and  colour. 

Severn!  sjrecies  arc  natives  of  Britain. 

COC'CtXi  VPSILUM.  io  HoioMy,  a genus  of  the  class 
Tetramiria,  onl<T  Monoet/uia.  Generic  character; 
calyx  four-parted,  superior;  corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
berry  inflated,  two-celled,  many-seeded  j style  semi- 
bifid. 

Persoun  describes  sev'en  species,  natives  of  South 
America,  and  the  East  Indian  Isles. 

COCX'OLITE,  .a  granular  variety  of  the  AGncral 
named  P^rarma,  or  jiugU^. 

COCCOLOB.V,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Oc> 
tandria,  order  TriggHM.  Generic  character : calyx 
five-parted,  coloured,  becoming  a berry,  onc-sccdcd; 
corolla  none. 

Fourteen  s|>ecies,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  ; some 
are  large  trees,  producing  a fruit  called  the  .Sea-side 
Grape. 

COCen.S,  in  Zoology,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  lUteropUra,  family  Collinsecta.  Generic  cha- 
racter : antenrue  filiform,  of  ten  or  eleven  articulations 
in  both  sexes,  shorter  than  the  body  ; rosinim  pec- 
toml,  conspicuous  only  in  the  females;  males  with 
two  large  incumbent  wings ; females  opteroiis,  sub- 
tomentose,  fixed  and  bccoiuir^  gull-shaped  or  sbicld- 
sha|>ed  after  impregnation. 

Type,  C Pfr«c<f,  Fab. 

1’hese  little  insects  are  remarkable  for  many  pecu- 
liarities in  their  habits  and  conformation.  The  nudes 
are  elf>ngate  in  their  form,  have  long  large  wings, 
am!  arc  entirely  destitute  of  any  obvious  means  of 
suction  } the  feiiudes  on  the  contrary  are  of  a rounded 
or  oval  form,  have  no  wings,  but  possess  a beak  or 
sucker,  attached  to  the  brexst,  by  which  they  fix 
themselves  to  the  plants  on  which  they  live,  and 
tlirough  which  they  draw  their  nourishment. 


At  a certain  period  of  their  life  the  females  attach  COCCUS, 
themselves  to  the  pbint  or  tree  which  they  inhabit, 
and  remain  thereon  immovable  during  the  rest  of 
their  existence.  In  thissituntmn  they  are  impregnated 
by  the  male,  after  which  the  body  increases  con- 
siderably; in  many  species 'losing  its  original  form, 
and  assuming  that  of  a gall  and  after  depositing  the 
eggs,  drying  up  and  forming  a habitation  fur  the 
young. 

This  change  of  form  is  not  however  constant  to  all 
the  species,  which  has  given  rive  to  a dtvt!<ioii  of  the 
genus  into  two  sections ; those  which  assume  a gnll 
shape,  in  which  the  riugfi  of  the  abdomen  are  totally 
obliterated,  and  which  arc  called  Kermet  by  some 
authors;  and  those  which  retnin  the  dUtiiict  soctioos 
of  the  alxlomen,  nutwiibstanding  the  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  body,  .unc  colled  true  Cocci  or  Cochineal. 

They  are  imprecated  in  the  spring,  after  having 
pa.vsed  the  winter  fixed  to  the  plants,  particularly  in 
the  bifurcations  and  under  the  Binall  branches.  To- 
wards the  commencement  of  summer  they  have 
acquired  their  greatest  size,  and  resemble  a little 
convex  mass,  without  the  least  appearance  of  head, 
of  feet,  or  other  organs.  Many  s|>ecies  are  covered 
with  a sort  of  cottony  down.  Each  female  produces 
thou.sands  of  eggs,  which  are  expelled  by  a small 
aperture  at  the  extremity  of  the  body.  Ai  soon  as 
they  are  pmduced  they  pass  immediately  umier  the 
arenl  insect,  which  becomes  their  covering  and  guard; 
y degrees  her  body  dries  up,  and  the  two  membranes 
flatten  and  form  a sort  of  shell  under  which  the  eggs 
and  snbvequcntly  the  young  ones  arc  found  concealed. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Che  mother  the  young  insects 
leave  their  hiding  place,  and  seek  their  nouri«hmeaC 
on  the  loaves,  iJje  juices  of  which  they  suck  through 
the  inflected  rostrum,  placed  beneath  the  breast. 

But  it  is  with  a view  to  their  intportance  oa  an  article 
of  commerce,  arising  from  their  use  in  the  Arts,  that 
the  insects  of  this  genus  are  particularly  interesting. 

When  it  is  consldereii  that  the  most  brilliant  dyes, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pigments,  ns  well  ns  the  husis 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  cement,  are  their  product, 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  to  none  of  the  insect 
tribe,  except  perhaps  to  the  Bee  and  the  Gall-insect, 
are  we  more  indebted  than  to  these  singular  and 
apparently  insigmfic.xnt  little  beings.  Kem»es,  the 
Scarlet  grain  of  Boland,  (!ochiocal,  Loc-lake,  Lac-dye, 
and  all  the  mndifieutions  of  Gum-lnc,  are  either  the 
perfect  insects  dried,  or  the  secretion*  which  they  form. 

The  first  mentioned  is  the  Cocctt*  lUcis.  It  is  found 
in  great  abundance  up<jn  a species  of  evergreen  oak, 

Qm  #TCHSrtKri/VT<i,whichgrows  in  many  parts  of  Eun>pe, 
and  has  been  (he  basU  of  a crimstm  dye  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  arts.  It  w.'is  known  to  the  Phta- 
nicians  l>efore  the  time  of  Moses  ; the  Greeks  U'^ed  it 
under  the  name  of  KoV*r«»,  and  the  Arabians  under 
that  of  Kermes.  From  the  Greek  and  Arabian  terms, 
and  from  the  Latin  name  vcrmicutatum,  (given  to  it 
when  it  was  known  to  be  the  product  of  a worm,) 
have  l>cen  derived  the  Latin  corvi/imr,  the  Ircnch 
rramoui  and  cermeit,  and  the  English  criMsoit  ond  rer- 
mi/iaa.  The  early  Jews,  the  (irecks,  the  Romans, 
and,  until  lately,  the  Tapmirrt  of  Europe,  have  used 
It  a*  the  most  brilliant  red  dye  known.  The  scarlet 
groin  of  Poland  {Coccus  Polouicvs)  is  found  on  the 
rtxUs  of  5t7er<JMM«<  percMnii,  which  grows  in  large 
quantities  lu  the  north-east  of  Euroj»«,  and  in  some 
5 o *3 
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COCCrs.  parts  of  En^L*md.  This  m well  as  several  other 
species  which  aflortl  a similar  red  dye,  have  however 
fallen  into  disuse  since  the  introdu*'tion  of  Cochineal. 
This  valuable  nnd  most  iui]Hjrtant  loaterial  is  the 
rorcuj  Cucti,  Lin.,  a native  of  Mexico,  and  an  inha- 
bitant of  a species  of  Cactus  culled  Sopal,  which  was 
Innf^  thought  to  lie  the  Cactus  CochinUihr,  Lin.,  but 
which  fiumboklt  considers  a distinct  species.  The 
trees  which  prrducc  the  Cochineal  are  cultivated  for 
this  ]mr|M)fie  in  immense  numbers ) nnd  the  ojiemlion 
of  conettin!^  the  insects,  which  is  exceeding  tedious, 
is  perftimicd  by  the  women,  who  brush  them  off  with 
the  tail  of  a .Squirrel  or  Stag.  The  insects  arc  killed 
by  being  thrown  into  boiling  water,  placed  in  ovens, 
or  dried  in  the  sun.  Those  which  arc  killed  by  the 
latter  method  fetch  a higher  price,  from  the  white 
«pnwdcr  covering  the  inject  being  still  retained,  and 
thus  preventing  in  a great  meastire  the  adiilieratioa 
of  the  article.  The  quantity  iiiimially  exported  from 
South  America  is  immense,  the  export  Baltic  being 
not  less  than  ;£:W0,O(X)  sterling. 

Mexican  Cochineal  is  brought  to  Europe  in  lltUc 
irrt^lar  grains,  rcnim),  (one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.) 
cormgnteti  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other,  of  a Gnc 
argillaceous  grey  interspersed  with  re<l,  nnd  covered 
with  n white  down  or  du^t^  being  very  light  and  easily 
rcdiKNsl  to  po\l-dcr  between  the  fingers.  There  are 
four  sorts  of  this  dye,  in  commerce,  MLtteca,  Compe$~ 
fhane,  TefrasrA/iic,  and  S^lcestra,  the  last  being  the 
wor.Hi,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  insect  in  its  wild  or 
uncultivated  state } the  three  first  named  arc  called 
6'raaa yhfa  or  fine  groin,  the  Grana  Sylvestra  not  being 
more  than  half  the  si^e  of  the  others  and  cohered 
with  more  down  or  dust. 

Cochineal  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans  previous 
to  the  conquest,  but  probably  not  to  any  great  extent, 
a*  (Inge  in  ldS5  informs  us  (hat  there  are  few  Indians 
(t>f  Mexico)  who  have  not  their  t rcliords  planted  w ith 
the  trees  whereon  the  worms  breed  which  yield  us 
tint  rich  commodity;  not  that  the  Indians  themselves 
esti'i^m  otherwise  of  it,  then  os  they  sec  the  Spimlards 
greedy  after  it,  offering  them  money  for  it,  and  forcing 
them  to  the  preservation  of  it  in  those  ]Hirts  which 
have  proved  most  successful  for  this  kind ; whilst  in 
the  long  and  curious  list  given  by  Herrera  of  the 
articles  exposed  for  sale  in  the  great  market  of  Mexico, 
during  .Montezuma's  i>cign,  we  do  not  find  Cochineal, 
although  that  writer  mentions  the  use  which  the 
Mexicans  made  of  tl»e  insect.  Gcmelli  Correri,  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world,  takes  the  following  notice 
of  Cochineal:  “Culling  as  I returned  in  at  the  IIos* 
pitkim  of  the  Dominicans  called  St.  Ityachitk,  the 
Viiwr,  in  the  garden,  showetl  me  that  so  highly  valued 
CochincUe  for  dying  sc.vrlet.  There  were  certain 
worms  of  an  a«h  colour  slicking  to  the  leaves ; these 
he  told  me  when  ripe,  they  sluKik  off  upon  a cloth, 
and  when  dry  they  turn  scarlet.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  (hem  is  gnlhcred  in  the  I’mvince  of  V^^nxaca, 
or  rather  Guaxacu  famous  for  good  chocolate.  ’ Cor- 
tez received  onlers  from  the  Sp.nnish  Court  tit  1523, 
to  pay  attention  to  this  valuable  dye,  and  from  that 
time  the  quantity  raised  increawit  very  rapidly  j but 
the  tnule  lutving  l>een  open  only  through  Sjwiin  it 
was  not  until  lately  so  generally  u<ed  as  it  is  now 
likely  (o  bo.  Cochineal  is  also  raised  in  Teru  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  becomes 
every  year  an  article  of  greater  importance  to  the 


commerce  of  that  country.  Tlic  finest,  however,  COCCUS, 
continues  to  be  reared  in  Mexico  and  Guatimala,  “ . 
where  the  chief  farms  of  it  arc  in  Oaxaca  or  Guaxala, 
nascalse,  Cholula,  New  Galicia,  nnd  Chiapa.  Oaxaca  , _ _ . 

produces  the  greatest  quantity,  and  here  it  is  chiefly 
made  by  the  Indians.  Ilayti  and  Brazil  Imve  also 
tried  to  encourage  the  prop.*igation  of  this  insect ; and 
in  the  East  Indies,  a very  inferior  kin<l  bus  been 
reared,  which  pro<iuccs  an  abundant  supply  of  a 
coarse  scarlet  dye,  for  the  East  India  Company 

3,000  bags,  or  about  fkJO.OOO  lbs.  of  fine  (ochincal 
is  annually  brou^t  from  New  Spain  to  Europe  ; and 
of  this  quaulily  nearly  one-half  is  consumed  by  Cireat 
Jiritain. 

Various  improvements  have  recently  been  mode 
in  tlie  methods  of  mixing  the  chemical  agents  used 
in  forming  the  scarlet  and  crimson  or  purple  dyes,  of 
which  Cochineal  is  the  ground ; nnd  it  is  worihy  of 
remark  that  this  insect  dissolves  so  easily,  that  water 
reduces  it  in  a very  short  time  to  a solution  of  which  a 
purplish  crimson  Is  the  prevailing  colour;  spirits  of 
wine  extract  its  brightest  scarlet  or  crimson  hues, 
and  leave  as  a residuum,  when  the  spirit  is  evaporated, 
a fine  transparent  resinous-Hke  red  substance,  which 
contains  bn  accurate  analyzatioii  the  iismil  animal 
prtHiucU.  Solutions  of  tartar,  (or  other  acids,)  nud 
tin,  respectively  tran.sform  this  Insect  matter  to  fine 
yellowish  red,  or  deep  crimson  ; and  a roseate  dye  Is 
obtained  by  first  dissolving  Cochineal  in  a tartruus 
menstruum,  and  then  in  a sulution  of  tin,  and  in  like 
manner  sulphate  of  iron  draws  a brownish  violet  or 
famiginuus  purple,  whilst  suljdiale  of  zinc  or  copper 
gives  out  a deep  violet  hue. 

But  the  natural  dye  this  little  animal  affords  so 
abundantly  is  a deep  crimson,  and  the  colour  called 
tcisrlet  was  not  discovered  until  the  effect  produced 
by  infusing  the  nnimal  matter  in  a solution  m tin  was 
found  out  oy  a (Jerman  Chemuit  in  1643.  This  person 
having  perceived  that  the  consequence  of  his  discovery 
gcnenUetl  a new  and  vivid  colour,  brought  it  to 
London,  and  a manufactory  was  established  at  llow', 
whence  scarlet  first  obtained  its  designation,  Ilow 
dye.  A great  variety  of  experiments  have  been  made 
by  Bancroft  to  a^ertain  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
pure  scarlet,  crimson,  and  other  shades  of  red  from 
Cochincol,  but  an  enumeration  of  them  would  be  too 
cxtcnsU'c  for  our  purposes.  Black,  grey,  lilac,  |^ach 
bloom,  rose,  chocolate,  and  other  hcoullful  varieties  of 
shades  are  now  produced  from  it ; and  it  apiicnrs  tiiat  tin 
vessels  arc  the  most  j>roper  for  mixing  or  containing 
the  materials  wherewith  to  obtain  a brilliant  scarlet. 

Lac  is  a secretion  from  a epecies  of  Coccus  inhabit- 
ing India,  where  it  is  found  in  astonishing  abundance, 
lii^  its  native  slate,  not  yet  separated  from  the  twig 
on  which  it  h-os  been  defHn'iied,  it  is  called  Stick-taC} 
when  separntcjl,  powdered,  and  the  colouring  matter 
wiushed  from  it,  it  is  denominated  .See</-/acj  Lump-lac 
when  melted  into  cakes  ; and  Shell^Utc  when  purifieu 
and  formed  into  thin  laminte.  Lac-ltxkc  Uthe  colour- 
ing matter  of  Stkk-lac  precipitated  from  un  alkaline 
lixivium  by  means  of  nhmi,  Siee  Latrcille, //ot.  Airt. 

Hci  InJtcctcs  { Kirby  and  Spcncc,  Intro,  to  Entom. ; Berk- 
man,  Ilisl.  of  InrcHt. ; Bancroft,  on  Pernuinr/it  Cafouri, 

COCHABAMBA,  a Province  of  Bticm>«  Ayres  or 
Lit  Plata,  couUinIng  ro.tXX)  inhabiunls,  and  of  about 
120  by  96  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  by  Sicasicu  on 
the  north-west.  La  Puz  on  (he  west,  Chavantas  on 
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COCIIA*  the  south,  and  Charcos  ami  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierm  on 
SAAlb.\.  the  east.  U'he  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  soil 
CO^I\  so  much  fruitsind  grain,  that  Cochabamba  has 

‘ obtained  the  name  of  the  Granary  of  Peni  j lai^e 
^ herds  of  cattle  arc  rcnrctl  in  it,  and  it  U walerctl  by 
numerous  small  rivers,  which  flow  through  spacious 
>'uUics,  (that  of  Arqua  being  the  most  celebrated,)  in 
which  the  richest  estates  arc  situated,  and  amongst 
others  sevenil  valuable  sugar  farms.  Of  late  the  in- 
habitniUs,  who  are  a very  industrious  race, ‘hare  turned 
their  attention  to  the  manufactory  of  cotton,  glass, 
&c.  and  a nnllion  pounds  of  cotton  arc  now  consumed 
annually.  Salt,  and  a variety  of  other  minends  are 
found  in  Cochabamba,  and  the  woods  prwluce  many 
of  the  best  dying  drugs.  One  gold  and  several  silver 
mines  were  formerly  worked  in  this  Province,  and 
were  productive. 

The  Capital  of  this  District  is  Oropc.tn,  built  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  on  a small  river,  in  lat.  Ifi®.  1 1'  N.  and 
67°  18' W.  long.,  150  miles  north-west  of  La  Plata. 
It  contains  IT'.OOO  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  supplying  the  neighbouring  States  with  fruits 
ami  groin  i amongst  them  arc  several  families  de- 
scended from  the  tirst  conquerors  of  the  country,  and 
many  possessed  of  very  considerable  riches. 

COtJHE,  a small  Island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lying 
in  lat.  lO’  -45'  N.  and  long.  64°  \V.,  between  .Vljurga- 
rita  and  the  shore  of  the  continent  of  Cumana.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  with  Cubagun, 
Los  Testigos,  and  Los  Fraylcs,  constittitcd  a valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Spaniards  who  sought  for  pearls. 
At  this  time  the  Coast  of  the  .Spanish  Main  from 
Poria  to  Cape  Vela,  was  named  Coata  dc  las  Perl**  | 
and  80  actively  WMthetnukmrfHed  on  in  these  Islands, 
that  *t  the  conquest,  Coche  alone  furnished  l.'KX) 
marks  a month,  the  yearly  fifth  of  the  King  amounted 
to  15,000  ducats,  and  until  1530  the  fishery  averaged 
aei73,000.  annually,  whilst  the  American  mincit  only 
yielded,  during  the  same  period  <^’l34.orX).  sterling; 
but  this  productive  source  of  emolument  wa»  at  mi 
end  in  16H3,  the  dcBtrurtion  of  the  oysters  contri- 
buting as  much  to  this  decay,  as  the  cutting  and  set- 
ting diamonds,  which  had  become  common  in  the 
X\  Ilh  century.  Till  Itilely,  the  Indians  occasionally 
resumed  this  (rafiic,  and  sometimes  prueurct!  a few 
pearls,  generally,  however,  of  the  sc^  kind,  which 
they  .stdd  at  Cumnna,  for  five  shilliifgs  a dozen.  The 
llcpuhlic  of  Columbia  have  now  assumed  the  sole 
right  of  fishery  on  this  Coast,  and  it*  Government  have 
farmed  this  right  to  the  house  of  Rtindell  and  Bridge, 
of  Ixindon. 

COCHIN’,  (Kdch'la  with  a nasal  tcrmlnnlion  added 
by  the  Portuguese;  ns  in  Achim,  Zaniorin,  &c.)  a 
smidl  Territory  on  the  coa.st  of  Malabar,  bounded  by 
the  .Malabar  Province  on  the  north,  Dindignl  on  the 
SitusUon  Travancore  on  the  west.  Its  whole  area 

*nd  amounts  to  something  more  than  3tioo  square  miles, 
bovodirics  of  which  rather  less  than  one-third  was  nnnexwl  to  the 
Province  of  Malabar  in  17UI,  when  the  Knjkof  Cochin 
plncetl  himself  under  the  protection  of  (ire.it  Britain, 
os  a safeguard  against  the  aggressions  of  Tfph,  who 
bad  seized  upon  a part  of  his  territories. 

The  Princijmlityof  Cochin  is  bounded  by  the  western 
G lials.andbysomc  of  their  inferior  branches,  which  arc 
covered  with  woods  simitar  to  those  of  Malabar,  and 
alTurdiiig  jack-wood,  {Ariocarjttt^  intreri/oUrt ,)  fit  for 
builders  and  cabinet  makers;  blackwood  (IVrt,)  ikk»d. 


teak,  and  crambo  nr  iron-wootl ; but  the  timber  of  COCHIN, 
these  forests  is  inferior  to  that  felled  in  the  British  v— ^ 
Provinces,  ebiefly  on  account  of  dmu:ige  received  in 
its  carriage  to  the  water  * edge.  The  leak  U also  de- 
tlcicnl  ill  an  essential  oil  peculiar  to  that  wood,  and 
useful  as  n preservative  of  iron  from  rust.  The  iron-  . 
wood  is  little  used  on  account  of  its  excessive  weight. 

Many  foreigners  have  been  nulurnUzcd  in  this  Ter-  FopuUtioii. 
ritor)',  and  among  them  the  Jewish  and  ('liristiaii 
colonies  are  the  most  remurkuldc.  The  Jews  arc 
divided  into  two  classes  ; the  Jerusalehi  or  U'hite 
Jews,  and  the  Ancient  or  Black  Jews;  the  kilter  are 
despised  by  their  fairer  brethren  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  the  llindiis,  as  not 
to  becasily  distinguishable  from  them.  The  petitKl  at  * 

which  their  ancestors  were  converted  or  cstablishcil 
in  Malabar  is  not  known  ; but  their  own  troditioni^ 
as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Jews,  who  are 
evidently  a more  recent  colony,  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  their  religion  was  inlrmluccdat  a very  early 
period.  Matanchcri,  about  a mile  above  Cochin,  I* 
the  principal  settlement  of  these  Jews,  but  they  are 
numerous  at  J'ritur,  Parur,  Chinotta,  and  Mali,  and 
are  occasionally  met  with  throughout  the  country. 

The  Christians  are  descendants  of  those  converted  by 
the  Nestorian  Missionaries  or  exiles  in  the  Vlh  cen- 
tury of  our  era:  they  inhabit  villages  peculiar  to 
themselves,  w'hich  arc  therefore  called  towns  of  the 
NasrAnis  6rChristians,and  thcirimmbers,  though  much 
reduced  by  (lerseculion,  are  still  considerable. 

The  (iovenmiciit  of  Cochin  is  a sort  of  feudal  Dea-  G<n'cni- 
potism,  such  ns  prevailed  in  the  other  States  into 
which  the  western  eoasf  of  (be  PeniMnU  was  divided, 
before  the  invosion  and  conquest  of  Tfpb ; and  the 
llajh  h.ad  few  privileges  beyolW  those  of  other  Niyir*, 

(Nobles,)  except  the  right  of  calling  on  them  for  mili- 
tary service  in  time  of  war,  collecting  some  trifling 
tolls  and  duties,  and  claiming  the  value  of  wreck*  or 
other  incidental  emoluments. 

The  limguagc  of  the  natives  of  Cochin  is  the  May-  Ijmgaige. 
dlan  or  Malcvmin,  often  called  Malnbur  by  the  Euro- 
pean settlers,  a dialect  wiilely  diffused,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Tumul,  s{>okcii  on  the  opposite  coast. 

'Ihc  .Sanscrit,  cjillcal  (frant  hnui  by  the  Popish  Mis- 
sionaries, is  here,  «s  in  every  country  where  the  faith 
of  the  BrAinnans  prevails,  the  kingu.'ige  of  Literature 
and  Religion. 

Among  the  Towns  deserving  of  notice  arc  Cochin, 
Diamjwr.Cmnganore,  luul  Vir.ipclly. 

The  City  of  Cochin,  whence  the  Principalitv  derives  Codun. 
its  name,  is  no  longi^r  included  within  its  limits.  It  is 
placed  in  latitude  30"  N.  and  longitode  76°  16' 

15"E.  on  the  cilge  of  a lake  formed  by  a sudden  inun- 
dation of  the  river  Cdch’hi,  in  the  middle  of  the  Xl\  th 
centurj',  according  to  the  Inhahitiints  of  the  Isle  of 
VnTpi,  who  date  their  eni  from  that  event.  (Fra  Puo- 
lino’s  Trardt,  p.  W7-)  This  ba.stn,  which  extends  to 
the  north  as  well  os  to  the  south  of  Cochin,  form*  nn 
excellent  harbour,  where  large  vessels  can  anchor  in 
safety. 

Its  (>osition  was  too  adv'nntagenus  to  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Portuguese,  who, taking  ndvantageof  a difference 
betw'ten  the  Bajh  of  Cochin  and  his  neighbour  the  Zit- 
morin,  (Siunorf,)  offered  their  assistance  to  the  former, 
nntl  in  return  obtained  jK^rmission  to  hulld  a foft  near 
his  Capital,  a.  d.  It  s^nm  iN^came  n flourishing 

place  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  but  they 
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COCHIN,  wrcrf  to  <>urrreodcr  it  by  cnpitMUtion  to  the 

Dutch  on  the  7th  of  Junuar),  I6<^.  It  wits  reduced 
in  size,  anil  ibrtitied  by  ila  new  nui«lers ; but  waa  even 
then  conaiilcrcd  aa  “ uluioat  a Little  Uatavia.” 
•ur|)a4->rd  in  extent  and  iinp^trtaucw  by  no  town  on  the 
cxMvt  excef>t  tiioa.  (Vnlentyn,  v.  |>art  ii.  p.  1 1.)  It 
wa.4  the  principal  Dutch  settlement  in  the  Pcninaula, 
till  the  war  with  Holland  iu  when  it  was  occu- 

puNl  by  the  Hritii^h  trt>op»  but  it  was  m»t  finally 
celled  to  Great  Hritain  in  1814.  The  Portuguese 
town  is  re^lnrly  built,  and  has  many  handsome  public 
building.  Ill  Cathedral  was  converteil  by  the  Dutch 
inli»  a warchous**.  Keen  Valenlyn  observea,  (vol.  li. 
p.  II.)  that  '*  tboui;h  they  mi^ht  have  hud  four 
Churches  lor  Divjjie  service,  one  only  waa  used.*' 
None  of  the  Protestant  jwnvers,  who  have  possessions 
in  the  Kast.  have  paid  more  utleuliun  to  the  relipoua 
instruction  of  the  .Asiatic  Colonics  than  the  Dutch; 
vet  the  morals  of  the  (iolor  ists  m*ciii  to  have  partaken 
iart^ely  of  (he  deplorable  corruption  prevalent  among 
that  class  of  natives  with  which  they  have  most  inter* 
course,  and  Kral*aolini»'s  description,  though  evidently 
e.xn«rt;erated  for  the  pious  purpose  of  descreilitiiig 
heretics,  bore,  no  doubt,  like  most  caricatures,  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  original. 

Tlvc  streets  of  Cochin  arc  straight  ami  wide,  inter* 
sectiug  mch  other  at  right  angtes ; Uie  houses  are 
built  <»f  stone,  and  the  citadel  originally  well  fortified, 
was  strengthened  with  new  work*,  by  Adrian  \'an 
Oocns,  in  17*3.  At  a small  distance  from  the  fortress, 
called  the  Portugm^sc  Town,  is  the  .Malabar  'i'own, 
the  &tree(s  of  which  are  wide  and  regular,  and  the 
houses  well  built  in  the  Indian  style.  *i'he  population 
is  very  large,  comprehending  many  Mohammedans, 
(Mfipillds,)  Jews,  and  Chrmtinns,  (Nasrnuiur  .Suryam 
Mapillas  0 and  among  the  latter  a btMly  of  Pnitest- 
ants,  descendants  or  convert*  of  the  Dittch  Settlers. 
The  trade,  though  diminished  aince  this  place  In^t 
its  poliliciil  imporUince,  is  still  considerable.  Prom 
the  other  ports  on  this  coast,  Arabia  and  the  Eastern 
sens,  the  drugs,  gums,  apices,  precious  stone*,  and 
manufactures  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  are  iin* 
ported  ; in  return  for  which,  the  ex)>ort*  arc  limber, 
pepper,  cartlamoms,  with  all  the  various  prmlui  ts  of 
the  palm.  The  hnrl>our,  so  comcniently  situated 
ne;ir  the  fore**!*  on  the  ncighijouriiig  mountains, 
nffonU  great  fiK'ility  for  ship*building ; and  In  IfiKX), 
vessels  were  completely  equipped  and  sheathed  in 
the  docks  at  Cochin,  at  the  rate  of  ^14.  per  ton, 
including  all  charge*. 

Diamper.  Cdian»|>er,  (Udyama-pum,)  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Cochin,  (in  latitude  U'  56'  north  and  longitude  76'  29' 
. cast,)  now  a miserable  village,  is  the  place  at  which 
the  celebrated  Synod  was  held  in  1599,  by  Don 
Alexis  dc  Menezes,  for  the  purpose  of  reuniting  the 
Ncstorians,  ca!le<l  the  Christiaaii  of  8t.  Thuiuas.  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  art  and  cruelty  by  which  that 
unsus|»ecting  people  was  eitlter  entrapped  or  forced 
into  submission  to  the  Kum;ui  Poutiff,  atid  the  blind 
fanaticism  which  led  Mcnezes  to  burn  or  interpolate 
the  religious  books  possessed  by  these  Christian*,  and 
thus  destroy  many  irretrievable  evidence*  of  the 
early  f«»tU  ami  usages  of  the  ( hrisUan  Church,  are 
well  developed  in  Croze'*  tfutoire  du  ( .'AmlMmicwe 
(If$  fwlrt,.  38.S,)  and  Geddes's  Tracts,  //w/ory  q/* 

Crann*  the  ( hutch  of  .l/i/ArVrr,  p.CO,Cranganore(Kudungalur)iu 

latitude  lO'^PTnorth  and  longitude  76?  15'cust,  w a$  one 


of  the  principal  fortresses  erected  by  tbePortuguese  on  COCHUf. 
this  coast.  They  were  cstal)U*bed  there  in  A.  D.  1505, 
wid  driven  out  by  the  Dutch  iu  1663.  The  latter  sold 
it  to  the  lldjd  of  Travoncore,  from  whom  it  was  token  i _ * / 

by  Tiph  hiliib  in  1700  j bis  garrison,  however,  was  ~ v ^ 
expelled  by  our  troops  in  1701  j but  it  had  been  dis- 
mantled  by  M.  Lilly,  ’J'l'pu's  Commander,  in  17J)0, 

It  Is  still  the  scat  of  a Roman  Catholic  Archbishopric, 
subject  however  to  Goa,  and  has  cighly>nitie  churches 
under  iu  jurisdiction.  A laige  colony  of  Jews,  esta- 
blished in  this  place,  uffinn  that  their  ancestors  first 
obtained  a fooling  there  about  the  close  of  the  Vth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Verapole,  (Varapsdi.)  in  lalltmic  10®  5'  north  and  \1r»4wUT. 
longitude  76®  ea*t.  imiy  l>c  considered  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  in  this 
Pnivince,  being  the  residence  of  the  Vicar  .\}>o*tolic 
who  has  the  superintendonce  over  sizty-fuur  churches, 
tndc{KMidiinlly  of  those  lielonging  to  the  Sees  of  Crnn- 
ganore,  Cochin,  and  Quilon,  (Cullam.)  The  Mission- 
aries. w ho  are  usually  Monks,  arc  lodged  in  a Convent 
of  the  IWcfuoted  Carmelites,  founded  iu  the  year 
1673,  or  860  after  the  building  of  CuUoni,  the  era 
used  by  the  people  of  Cochin. 

Iliuiitkun'*  and  Gazetteer  j Fra  Paolino 

di  Snn  Ikirtolomeo’s  TraceU ; \'alentyn*s  DeM-hnfviag 
van  Oo»t  lutUeu,  v.  Deel,  3 Stuk  j Bufdxus'i  Rm/iroi- 
riiU  MtilaUir,  Amsterdam,  1672,  fob  p.  111; 
H.'imthiiirs  *Vnr  Account  of  the  Ea*t  Indks,  L^mdoii, 

1739,  p.  321  ; Buchanan's  Tour  in  the  Mysore,  U. 
p.  2JH } Cl.  Buchanan'*  Otristian  RcAcarcftci  m i/ur  Kast ; 

Auquetil  du  Perron’s  f’oi/age  f Zend-amla,  lorn.  iii. ; 

/Uiutic  Rcicarcffes,  vol.  v.  vH.  j MinceU.  ii.  27H. 

COC-HIN-CIUNA  1*  the  mime  given  by  Kuropenns 
to  the  .Southern  division  of  the  country  called  by 
natives  An-uam,  (pronounced  Ngna-nan  by  the 
Chinese;  but  this  division  itself  is  named  by  them 
Kwung  or  Ke-kwang,  (Klaproth,  Potent.  363.) 
Tung-king,  the  northern  division,  is  now  only  n Pro> 
rince  of  the  .\n-namesc  Empire  ; but  as  this  supre- 
macy has  existed  only  for  a very  short  period,  and  the 
two  Provinces  will,  in  all  probability,  be  again  dis- 
united before  many  year*  have  elapsed,  ft  will,  for 
the  present,  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them 
separately  i for  every  tnaterial  fact  which  may  be 
omitted  here,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  ac- 
count ofXoSG'XING. 

Atet-niuo,  for  so  hi*  Majesty  Ming-Ming  calls  Pwiiion 
Cochin-China,  lies  between  the  eighth  and  eighteenth  ‘".‘1  bound- 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tung-king ; on  the  east,  by  the  Chinese  Sea ; on 
the  south,  by  the  Province  or  State  of  Cham{>a,  (Tsy- 
ampa  ;)  and  on  the  west,  by  a chain  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, inhabited  by  various  uncivilized  tribes,  princi- 

{lally  the  Di-dich,  Ngwon,  anil  Mol,  or  Kc-nioX.  Its 
ength  from  nurlb  to  south  is  almut  60U  miles ; but 
it*  breailth  is  extremely  vurioiw ; for  a glance  upon 
the  map  will  show,  that  it  occupies  a part  of  the 
declivity  of  the  great  chain  of  mountain*,  which  ruu* 
parallel  with  the  .M^-nmn  or  Kumbiija  River,  and  that 
the  hill*  in  some  places  approaching  close  to  the  sea, 
scarcely  allow  a pa.s*age  along  the  water’s  edge,  w hile 
in  other*  they  receilc,  and  leave  an  interval  of  eon- 
sidorable  width,  varying  much  in  its  level.  By  this 
mean*  the  country  is  divided  Into  two  portions,  almost 
entirely  sejmnited  from  each  «>iher.  The  greatest 
width  of  tbc  Nurthefu  division  from  cast  to  west  U 
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COCHIN-  about  fifty  or  *ixly  miles,  and  that  of  the  Southern 
CHINA.  ainoun(«  to  more  than  lOO  miles. 

The  Nortbein  portion  is  subdivided  Into  four  Pro- 
vinces, aim!  the  Southern  into  seven.  The  former  are  j 
1.  Dinh-knt,  3.  Kwnn^-binh,  3.  Dinb-nwd,  and 
4.  Hwd,  (Shin  or  Twun-hwiu)  The  latter  j 1.  Cham, 
or  Kyam,  2.  Kwan^-lyn,  3.  Kwi-ninh,  (or  Kwl- 
nyong.)  4.  F6-ycn,  5.  llan-roo,  6.  Nyat-lang,  and 
7.  Don-nni. 

Soil  sod  Numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  mountains  to 
produc'  the  sea  fertilize  the  country,  and  niTord  great  fiicilitics 

tioai.  for  internal  commerce,  though  they  arc  not  large 

enough  to  admit  ves!>cls  of  considerable  bunlen.  The 
low  Innd.s  are  also  inundated  in  the  rainy  sea.son,  so  that, 
like  Egypt,  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  world,  producing  in  many  places  three  cro|W 
every  year.  The  constant  sea  breezes  on  the  const, 
Clinute,  and  the  elevation  of  the  level  in  the  interior,  moderate 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  summer ) while 
the  cold  northerly  winds  which  prevail  in  winter, 
reduce  the  temperature  below  that  of  any  country 
under  the  same  parallel ; so  that  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  healthy,  os  well  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive regions  in  Asia.  The  seajions  arc  not  so 
distinctly  marked,”  says  Father  Horn,  **  as  in  Europe  j 
the  winter,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  brings 
torrcnl-s  of  rain  } but  the  rainy  season  !s  divideil  into 
two  (Mirts,  the  first  of  which  corresponds  with  our 
autumn,  and  continues  from  September  till  Novem- 
ber, at  which  p>eriod  the  inundations  take  place  r 
they  recur  every  fifteen  or  twenty  daji,  and  la-st  for 
three  or  four.  From  December  to  February,  (the 
winter  of  Cochin-C'hina,)  the  rains  lure  Issa 
and  violttut*  but  oiiouniamad  ^ cold  wmds  fWxn  the 
northern  moaotalns.  On  the  coasts,  the  monsoons 
prevail  j the  north-easterly  blowing  from  May  to 
Octol>er,  and  the  south-westerly  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  heat  at  Hwe,  (in  latitude  16*45^ 
Dorlh,  longitude  106^  32^  east,)  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  cml  of  August,  varies  from  70°  to  90° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  scale;  from  ^pteinber  to  the  end  of 
April,  from  55®  to  In  July  and  August,  the 

hottest  months,  it  sometimes  rises  os  high  as  110°, 
but  this  is  rarely  the  cose.” 

Rivers  >oi  beach  is  generally  sandy,  affording  a good 

harbours.  ODchontge ; and,  where  that  is  the  cose,  the  shore  is 
covered  with  shells,  corals,  and  madrepores ; but 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  sea,  the  shore  be- 
comes bold  and  rocky,  and  is  covered  with  shingles. 
There  are  no  ports  for  any  but  small  craft  in  the 
Northern  division  of  CiK!hin-Chiiia,  though  it  is 
crossed  by  two  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  northern- 
most of  which  is  Dinh-kat,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tong-king,  and  the  other  Hwe,  on  which 
the  Capital,  bearing  the  s.inie  name,  stands.  The 
largest  river,  however,  is  the  Hdn,  which  falls  into 
the  Hay  of  Turon  or  Turin.  U has  two  mouths, 
se|Kimted  by  a smuli  island  called  Kvnm,  and  forming 
two  excellent  harbours,  that  of  Hin,  or  Turin,  oa 
the  north-east,  and  the  port  of  Fai'-fo,  nr  Hw^-Hlin, 
on  the  south-west.  The  latter  has  not  depth  of  water 
aafiicient  for  large  ships.  Nuok-  man,  in  the  Province 
^kwang-hit,  is  the  finest  harbour  on  the  whole  of 
this  cslftfe,  but  it  is  little  frequented,  on  account  of  its 
distance  ftdat  the  Capital.  It  is  in  latitude  IS®  52^ 
north,  nt  the  m(>«th  of  the  river  on  which  the  town 
of  Kvvl-nyong  is  situated  $ but  has  a narrow  entrance. 


without  depth  enough  for  ships  of  large  burden  COCHfN- 
except  at  high  water.  CHINA. 

Besides  the  ordinary  productions  of  tropical  coun- 
tries,  most  of  the  fruits  and  other  vegetables  ]>cculmr 
to  China  arc  raked  in  |)crfeciian  in  this  country ; and 
its  forests  furnish  a variety  of  valuable  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  the  best  ogula  {Agnru)  or  calambak,  the 
eagle  or  tiioCs  wood  of  old  writers,  (.itfuUaria  agal-^ 
tochfi.)  'l*lie  true  calainbak  is  the  wcmkI  of  old  trees, 
the  veins  of  which  are  filled  with  a highly  odoriferous 
gum-resin.  The  young  wood  is  called  .4'/siia,  accord- 
ing to  Horri,  but  this  seems  to  be  im  error ; for  J<iuila 
is  nothing  more  than  a Portuguese  corruption  of 
JgHtai  which  is  another  form  of  the  Sanscrit  woid 
Vgum,  (whence  the  fireek  AguUothum  and  Hebrew 
jIhitUm.)  It  sold,  in  Hurri's  time,  for  'joo  ducats  per 
pound  ill  Japan,  and  suiuctiines  for  a larp^r  sum.  It 
can  scarcely  be  found,  except  in  the  forests  of  Chr.ui- 
pava,  (Ixiureiro,  Fiora~C’ochia,  p.  2G9,)  because,  os 
Horri  observes,  it  is  only  in  such  inaccessible  po^i(iulU 
that  the  trees  are  allowed  to  ac<|uirc  the  age  rc(|ui5itc 
for  bringing  their  wootl  to  j*erfeclioD.  The  paper 
commonly  used  by  the  Cochin-Ckinese,  is  made  of  its 
bark.  Dye-woods,  uml  the  teak,  (7cc/oa«,)  culled  TVTvsk. 
or  Tm  by  the  |>cople  of  Cocbin-Cliinx,  arc  also  rotn- 
mnn  in  these  forests.  A coarse  kind  of  cinnamon  Cinesmoa, 
preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  that  from  Ceylon,  carda- 
lunnis,  aiMl  many  other  drugs  grow  spontaneously  in 
the  motmtainous  districts,  liice  U the  gnna  must 
used  and  cultivated,  ujid  of  the  five  sorts  com- 
monly ruined,  twi»  are  peculiar  to  this  country. 

(Oryza  glutinina  and  MuHltiua  of  Lourciro.)  They 
f»o  irrigation,  nttff  ' del^lii  In  Idgb.  sloping 
grounds.  They  can  bear  a conalderoble  degf«e  of 
cold,  and  M.  Pauw’  saw  fields  of  them  in  a flourishing 
state  when  the  thermometer  was  below  40°  of  Fah- 
renheit’s scale.  That  patriotic  traveller  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  this  grain  into  the  Isle  of  Fraace* 
where  it  was  of  inestimable  value  ; bur  the  colonists 
left  the  management  of  their  farms  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  slaves,  who  mixed  the  seed  of  this 
with  other  grains  of  a slower  growth,  and  thus  lost 
the  crop  of  rice,  which  was  ri^»ene<t  and  had  shed  its 
seed,  h«furc  the  rest  of  the  field  was  fit  to  Itc  cut. 

T*ni,  which  when  fcmicntetl  yields  a fine  emerald 
green  dye,  and  a tree  mentioned  by  Dc  Uhodes,  the 
seed-vessel  of  which  contains  a vast  number  of  eatable 
nuts,  grows  out  of  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  us  much 
as  one  man  can  carry,  arc  well  dcser\  ing  of  the  notice 
of  travellers. 

The  mountains  contain  rich  metallic  veins,  espe-  Meuls. 
daily  of  gold,  and  the  rivers  wash  down  a lar^ 
quantity  of  gold-dust.  The  northern  Provinces  are 
those  which  yield  the  purest  ore,  where  it  lies  only 
at  a small  depth  below*  the  surface,  and  is  worked 
with  little  labour.  Silver  is  more  rare  ; and  it  docs 
not  appear  that  any  other  metal  has  yet  been  found  in 
Cochin-China;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
would  be  disetnered,  if  the  inhabitants  were  more 
civilized,  or  the  Government  such  as  encouraged 
useful  urulertakings. 

They  have  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  Aaiina!s» 
India  except  the  sheep  ; and  their  elephants  are  -*uud 
to  nttain  a size  unequalled  in  any  other  country,  'Fhe 
mdghbouring  seas,  besides  affo^ing  a variety  of  fisb, 
are  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  sca-slugs, 

{Bifho  do  mar,)  in  Malay,  Tn'fMHg  «cuW,  a kind  of 
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COnciK-  /fo/o//iuriini,  tuifl  tlie  nestB  of  the  //inmrfo  or 

CHINA,  aen-swullmv,  nhich  huiUh  in  caverns  o|>ening  to  the 
**'*V"^  ocean.  The  /*ararfU,  (///«■«  t/o  Parcef,  i.  c.  shoal- 
islands,)  u chain  of  small  islands  opposite  to  this 
const,  nrc  much  frcf|ucntc4l  by  the  (Jochin-Chinese 
fishermen,  in  (|iu*st  of  these  objects,  which  are  os 
highly  valued  by  their  own  countrymen,  os  by  their 
nei^hhtmrs  the  Chinese. 

MAnners  To  that  people,  indeed,  they  owe  their  manners 
sad  and  civiiis.alion,  thoiig:h  not  their  origin.  The  inha- 

cunoma.  bitnnts  of  the  larpe  towns  hu^e  all  the  courtesy,  all 
the  virtiie.s,  in  short,  nml  vires  of  the  natives  of 
Chin^,  for  whose  superior  iearninpand  politeness  they 
have  the  highest  veneration.  Their  government, 
laws,  institutions,  and  literature,  are  all  formed  on  the 
Chinese  inmlcl } and,  like  most  imitations,  possess  a 
larger  share  of  the  faults  than  of  the  excelleneies  of 
Laopua{-e.  their  prototype.  A peculiar  language,  though  one  of 
the  monosyllabic  family,  seems  to  indicate  u different 
origin,  ond  it  does  not  appear  to  bear  an  obvious 
alhiiity  with  any  known  dialect  of  that  remarkable 
cla.ss.  In  some  idioms,  it  agrees  with  its  western 
rather  thun  its  northern  neighimurs ; and  In  variety 
anti  delicacy  of  ifUonation,  it  pmlmhly  exceeds  them 
all.  Common  conversation  is  n sort  <»!  chaunt,  and  to 
learn  the  prununciution  of  it  accurately  rct{uirc.s  a 
musical  ear.  \Vith  respect  to  its  affinity  Uttic  can  be 
said,  and  it  must  be  confessetl,  that  of  all  languages 
none  are  so  unfavmirnble  to  the  discovery  of  their 
mutual  relations  as  those  which  are  rather  sung  than 
spoken,  and  softened  down  to  please  the  ear,  or  to 
facilitate  the  utterance  ; harsh  ctmsonanls  and  perhaps 
disagreeable  syllables  having  been  |wircd  off  for  tlic 
sake  of  euphony.  The  .An-namesc  nations  have  also 
a written  character  of  their  own,  pnibably  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Siam,  (Leyden,  in 
Jiesr/trr/uM,  x.  2fJ3  })  hut  this  is  ennsidcred  o.s  **  less 
worthy"  than  the  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  tvhich  are 
therefore  used  in  nil  oflirinl  and  iiii|H>rtant  documents. 
In  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  considerably  behind 
the  natives  of  the  Central  Empire.”  If  their 
fortifications  and  ships  of  war  are  su|»erior  to  those 
of  their  neighbours,  h is  owing  to  the  zeal  nntl 
ability  of  their  Inle  King,  (Kya-lung,)  who  felt  the 
auperinriiy  of  Kurojicans  in  those  res|xrci8,  and  liad 
the  good  sense  to  imitate  them.  He  had  not,  how’- 
ever,  views  sufliciently  enlarged  to  suggest  any  of 
those  improvements  which  were  calculated  to  secure 
the  permanent  intlependence  and  prosperity  of  his 
Govern-  P««ldc.  'I'hey  formed  a jwrl  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
neat.  for  mnny  centtirics,  hut  threw  off  the  yoke  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  in  the  Xlllih  century. 
In  the  XIVTh  they  were  subdued  by  the  king  of  Tong- 
king,  hut  subsequently  recovered  their  independence. 
In  the  middle  of  the  XVIlth  century,  an  unsuc- 
ces.sful  nllemjit  was  made  to  siilxlue  tltcm  ; and  no 
usur|>er  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Koj-nl  family, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  reduced  Tong-king  to  subjec- 
tion. Oya-lung,  or  Knng-hung,  the  heir  to  the 
Throne,  after  n scries  of  most  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes, succeeded  in  regaining  not  only  his  herctlitary 
dominions,  but  those  conquered  by  the  rcl>cl8  j and 
his  son,  Minh-Minh,  was  placet!  on  the  throne,  at 
Ke-sho  in  October  18^1,  by  an  Ambassador  from  the 
Emperor  of  Chinn,  whom  he  has  thus  acknowledged 
to  be  his  liege  Lord. 

The  insecurity  of  the  persons  and  property  of  in- 


dividuals f the  instability  of  all  public  institutions,  COCIIIW- 
where  the  laws  themselves  are  at  the  beck  of  the 
I>espol  i the  total  absence  of  every  generous  feeling, 
where  all  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  ignomi- 
nious punishments;  and  many  other  defects  at  tcnd.int 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  Chiuese  Code,  arc  more 
obvious  and  iictrhueutal  here  thou  in  China,  and  have, 
in  conjunction  with  the  civil  war  of  the  last  century, 
largely  contributed  to  depress  and  impoverish  the 
country. 

In  }>erscm,  the  CVichln-Chinesc  are  not  handsome  j Cliaracicr 
in  character,  the  lower  orvlcrs  appear  to  be  excellent  ; drew, 
orimes  are  rare;  but  mildness,  Imspienlity,  and  in- 
dustry are  almost  universal.  Their  dress  is  much 
like  that  of  the  (.-hinese,  before  the  Tatar  invasion  * 
and  their  long  black  hair  is  twisted  Into  a knot  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  instead  of  being  shorn  off  in 
the  Tutdr  fa.shion.  Their  children  are  naked  till  they 
are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Their  religion  is  evidently  tiorrowcd  from  China,  UcUgtoa. 
and  the  worship  of  Fu  is  (he  most  prevalent;  but  some 
local  and  peculiar  superstitions,  such  os  the  a<loralion 
of  the  Dog  and  the  Tiger,  have  been  relaineil.  To 
the  latter,  something  like  human  sacrifices  are  said  to 
be  olTcred ; these  usages  arc,  however,  probably  confined 
to  the  peasantry  and  (he  mountuincors.  ITie  latter  Mouo- 
appear,  like  those  on  the  north-e.a.stern  skirts  of 
beiignl,  (the  Hajins  and  (Jhros,)  to  be  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Kau-bang,  or  the  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  Tong-king  from  China, 
is  occupied  by  the  Kwan-tu,  (i.  e.  Ancient  Unce,)  Kwsa-to, 
who  affirm  (hat  the  .An-namesc  are  a Chinese  colony; 
the  southern  hranrhes  of  those  mountains,  and  the 
long  ridge  which  divides  An-nam  from  Kambdjn  nrc 
inhabited  by  the  Mddng  and  Mbi,  or  K^-mo'is  tribes, 
whose  language* also  differs  from  that  of  the  low- Moo-oaf. 
landers.  These  nations  nrc  probably  some  of  the 
Negro  race,  still  found  In  the  central  fastnesses  of  all 
the  larger  Idands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Admirably  as  this  cmmtry  is  provided  with  the  Trade, 
means  of  carrying  on  an  active  trailc  with  other  na- 
tions, its  commerce  ha.s  never  flourished ; not  from 
any  defect  in  the  national  character  of  the  people, 
for  they  arc  universally  praised,  but  from  the  caprice 
and  exactions  of  the  Government  and  its  immediate 
agents,  who,  as  U always  the  ease  in  countries  ruled 
by  an  ignorant  and  unenlightened  Despot,  exercised 
every  species  of  oppression,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting or  screening  their  own  pecu!ati«in.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  the  Dutch  abandoned  their  factory 
in'  Tong-king,  in  a.  d.  I70O;  and  since  that  period, 
no  European  nation  has  found  it  practicable  to  keep 
up  any  permanent  inlercouse  with  the  ports  on  these 
coasts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  have  no  real  coin 
except  the  brass  ivtjA,  called  jurpaca  by  the  Coebin- 
Chmese  ; their  imaginary  money  is  the  Aicua,  (L  e.  the 
tdAil  of  Macao,)  worth  six  hundred  sapacos,  in  ex- 
change for  which  they  look  of  Captain  IHomlield,  in 
A.  tf.  1764,  one  Spanish  dollar  or  two  rupees.  They 
form  their  gold  into  in^ls  of  four  or  five  ounces ; 
but  silver,  which  is  now  more  plentiful,  has  heroine 
the  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  is  circulated 
in  ingots  of  twelve  ounces.  Their  weights  have  the 
same  denominations,  among  European  traders,  as  iu 
China;  and  the  ptHeu/,  which  elsewhere  is  equal  to 
only  133+lbs  English,  here  weighs  exactly  200  lbs.  A 
Mission  sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cochin-Chinese 
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COCHIN-  Sovereign,  In  18OT,  hna  led  to  a renewal  of  the  com- 
. CHINA,  mercial  interconrse  between  our  Indian  territories 
and  his  dominions,  with  some  prospect  of  mutuiil  and 
permanent  odvaoUige.  Should  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the 
Conductor  of  the  Mission,  publuh  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  and  observations,  great  additions  may  doubt- 
less be  expected  to  our  knowledge  of  the  former 
and  present  condition  of  this  country,  which  hxis  much 
to  excite  a rational  curiosity,  and  has  continued^  for 
nearly  a century,  almost  unknown  to  Europe. 

(The  authorities  for.Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  are: 
AUessandro  di  Hodo  RtUizume  iiel  Hej^o  di  TuncAino, 
Rome,  1650,  4to.  } Alexaodri  di  Rhodes  lyictionarium 
jfnamiticftm  Lusitanum  et  Latiaum,  Romx,  1651,  4to. 
Ilisloria  del  Tunchino  e del  Giappone  da!  P.  Giov.  Fill, 
de*  Marini,  Venezia,  1665,  Hmo.  ; Hehnione  della 
Mittione  della  Compagnia  dt  Gesd  at  Itt^gno  della  Cocin^ 
emo  dal  P.  Christof.  Borri,  Uoins,  1651,  Rvo. } Chev- 
Tier's  Hisiory  of  Cochm-Ch'ma,  (<)uoled  in  the  Modem 
Unioenal  Jfuiory ;)  Baron's  Account  of  Ton7UWj,  t» 
ChurchiU’s  Collation  of  Foyaget,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  the 
Abb6  Provost's  frutnire  gA^rale  dc$  k’oyaga,  tom.  x. ; 
S.  Phollc's  Hitt.  Saturelle  el  GvUe  de  Tonquin,  Paris, 
1778,  8vo.  j Expost^  Statutique  (or  Etal  Actuei)  du 
Tunkia,  de  la  Cochin-Chvie  el  det  Iloyaumes  de  Oimbayo, 
Lao*,  et  Lac~tho,  par  M.  dc  la  Bissacbfere,  Loodres, 
1811, 9 tom.  in  8vo.  et  Paris,  1812,3  vol.  in  8vo. ; Bar- 
row’s  I'oyage  to  (ktchm-China,  in  the  years  1732  and 
1733,  London,  1806,  4to.  j (Eueres  compl^tet  de  M. 
Poivre,  Paris,  1737,  in  8vo. ; Description  de  la  Chine  par 
I Abb^  Grosier,  tom.  i.  ii.  j iVodtTn  Unircrsal  History, 
vii. ; V’alentyn's  Beschryving  ran  Oust  Indien,  iii.  I>eal  } 
Beschnfringe  van  Tsmi^  ft » CkmpmaA*tlFoyage  to 
Corkim  OMwer,  hi  Dtlrymple’s  Oriental  Repertory  and 
Asiatic  Journal,  Ui.  and  iv.  j Jocrmal  Asiatique,  i.  117j 
373  ; Tavernier's  Relation  du  Tonqitin,  is  quoted  in 
Morcri ; Lourelro's  Flora  C'ocAbi-CAineasrs,  Uly&sipone 
1730,  et  dcHuo  edita  cum  notis  C.  L.  Willdcnow,  2 vol. 


8vo.,  Rerolini,  1793  ; J.  KofBer’s  Hutorlca  Cochin-  COCHIN- 
Chinor  edidi'j  C.  G.  Dc  Murr,  Norimberg  CHINA, 

1804,  Svo.  - 

COCIILEARIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  ^ , 

lelradyitamUt,  order  Silkutosa,  natural  order  Cruefero'. 

Generic  character:  pouch  turgid,  rugged,  valves 

gibbous,  obtuse  > calyx  spreading,  concave. 

Fourteen  species,  natives  of  Europe,  C.  offirinulis, 
the  Scurvy-grass,  C,  Greenlandica,  C.  AngUca,  C.  Danica, 
ami  C.  Armoracia,  the  Horse-radish  are  natives  of 
England. 

CO'CHLE.ARY,  1 Lat.  cochlea,  cocAieore,  from 

Co'cHLEOus.  J that  is  gyro,  quia 

cochlea  testa  est  tortilis  turbinaUtque.  V'ossius. 

Spiral } In  the  form  of  a screw. 

For  some  [bornes]  Are  wreathed,  some  not : thst  famooi  one 
vlileh  is  pre:i«<rTt<d  at  St.  Deunis  near  Peris,  hath  reethy  spires, 
anil  ckockary  tnmtDgs  ^ut  it,  which  ngrcetli  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  unicorn's  horn  in  jEUao. 

Sir  7’4»iKAy  Brou'H,  book  ui.  ch.  zxUi. 

I inisht  farther  view  the  exqnlsite  strrKture  of  the  parts 
mial»trin{r  to  all  these  delicate  offices  of  nature  •,  particularly  the 
artifietal  coDfurinaticm  of  the  iutestlnes  might  deserve  s special 
enquir}’,  thfir  tuoicks,  glands,  fibres  traversing  one  another, 
and  perutidlick  motion  In  all  creatures ; sod  their  c^ehlnmt 
pasMge  to  reUnl  the  motion  of  the  chyle,  and  to  make  amends 
fur  the  shortness  of  the  intestines,  In  such  who  hare  but  one  ^1. 

DfrKam.  Pkytic*-The«lofy,  book  Iv.  ch.  xl. 

COCINAS,  a nation  of  Indians  living  within  the 
New  Republic  of  Columbia,  on  the  Indian  coast  or 
Peninsula,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Great  Inland  gulf  of  Maracaibo.  This  htrge  tract 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Oonhiros,  a nation  of 
savages.  The  Zijmros,  and  the  Cocinas  or  Cozinaa,  the 
latter  being  subjected  to  the  controul  of  theGoabiros, 
who  are  perfectly  independent,  amount  to  about 
30,CXX),  and  arc  supposed  to  be  the  most  ferocious  of  all 
the  American  tribes,  and  whose  coast  is  much  dreaded 
by  (he  European  shipping  in  bad  weather. 


COCK. 


COCK,  c.  “I  A.S.  IfOfc;  Dutch,  kock.  (In 
Cot  K,  R.  Goth,  A<mn  ; A.  S.  and  Ger.  han, 

Coc'Kistf,  whence  English,  hen,  is  applied 

Coc'kisblt,  to  the  cock.)  Some  derive  from 

CocKA^DK,  the  Greek  cantare  ut 

CocK-AL,  GaUus,  But  most  probably,  as 

CncK-BRAiKXD,  SkiDDer  and  Lye  think,  so  called 

CocK-saoTU,  a sono  seu  cantu,  quern  er/if.  And 

CocK-cmcapN,  see  the  examples  from  Chaucer 

Coex-cuMB,  and  Dryden.  The  name  is  given 

Cocx-caowiNO,  >to 

CocK-FiGiiT,  Tlie  mules  of  various  kinds  of 

CocK-FiaHTiKO,  birds;  especially  to  the  male  of 
CocK-noxsR,  the  domestic  fowl:  in  Its  met. 

CocK-Lorr,  ’ application  to  any  person  or  thing 

CocK-MASTSR,  having  any  distinguishing  quality 

CocK-MATCU,  of  that  bird;  any  designed  or 

Cock-pit,  accidental  resemblance  to  him ; 

CocK-anoT,  viz.  his  daringness  or  quurrcl- 

CocK-spARBow,  someness  i hisself-suflicicncyand 

CocK-tuRB.  ^ rashness ; his  hold  and  erect 
attitude  ; his  position  or  action  of  offence  or  defence ; 
of  challenge  or  dcflance,  of  exultation  or  triumph. 
Thus  the  cocA  of  the  Club,  in  the  iSpectator,  by  pre- 
TOL.  xrx. 


eminence  ; cock  being  commonly  used,  as  Skinner 
remarks,  pro  nefore.  The  corA  of  the  conduit,  because, 
says  Skinner,  it  used  to  be  constructed  on  form  k Cristee 
Gain.  So  also  the  weather- rock;  the  cock  of  a hat, 
the  cock  of  a gun.  And  further — cock-ade. 

Cock-shut  time  is  supposed  by  Whallcy  and  Mr. 
Gifford  to  be  twilight ; from  the  method  practised 
to  catch  Woodcocks  at  the  time  of  twiliglit,  in  a net 
called  H Cock-shut.  Minshew,  in  Ed.  1617*  has 
Twi-light  or  Cock-shut  time;  but  omits  it  Ed.  1627. 
Other  commentators  differ.  See  their  notes  on  the 
quotation  from  Richard  III. 

Aad  so  bcrdl  that  as  h«  raat  bis  eye 
Among  the  wortes  on  a holrrilir. 

He  WAS  ware  of  ibis  fox  that  lay  fal  tom*. 

Notbbg  ue  list  him  Uiaanc  fot  to  crow, 

But  cri^  axuin  twl,  rvA,  and  up  be  sterte 
As  laan  tbat  was  affriued  in  Lis  herte. 

CAmuerr.  Tke  Prentts  TmU,  r.  15279. 

And  BO  brfi'l,  that  aa  be  fast  bis  ryr. 

Among  the  C^lworU  oa  a hntterUy, 

He  SAW  false  reynord  where  he  lay  full  low ; 

I need  not  swTor  be  bad  do  list  to  crow  i 
But  cry’d  nek,  nek,  and  gave  a sadden  Mart 
As  sore  dlsisaid  and  frighted  at  his  heart. 

Ikrydn.  1 kt  Cot  A 
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COCK.  WIiAA  dnt  tbe  fint  h«th  orovr,  uoo 

Up  Hm  thU  jolT  lovrr  Abeolon, 

Aud  lum  ar«Tt!ili  ga.j.  it  point  drru«. 

CAmmerr.  The  AfiUctt$  Taft,  T.3^®7« 
jV>  note  t thriiT,  I that  at  rockf»  crow 
Fnl  priveW  iro  knorke  at  bii  wirMlow, 

That  fUfit'  ful  kw  upon  kb  bo^irca  wall. 

At  /6.  t.afirs. 

Aad  the  Lon)  Itimydc  acca : and  hlliHd  Petrr.  and  Pelre  kadde 
mfode  on  the  word  of  Ihcana  t a»  he  baddc  acidc,  for  bifore  tkat 
the  c«il  crowe  tbnea  tkou  sbalt  deajrc  me. 

Jttfii/.  Lmkr,  ck.  xau. 

* There  li  no  rarie  to  crowe  dale. 

C«4prr,  Catrf.  Am.,  book.  V.  foL  80. 
This  ncllyne  i«  but  mtwkymr, 

Thou  uMV»t  fire  np  tbv  r(wAi«^ 

Gj'ue  it  up  a^  cry  creke. 

SktUva.  iMike  af  Ali/ony  anA  the  Scat/at. 
Wbeo  they  enter  into  their  kiack,  tkat  b to  aay,  tiicir  holy 
place  or  temple,  at  the  doorr  tlurre  »b  a ereat  iarre  of  water  with 
a nrke  or  ladle  to  it,  and  there  they  wa«b  tbeir  feek 

HakUtyt.  Vvyagt^  t(t.  M.  Raipk  fUtk,  rol.  it  part  L fol.’^ 
The  chirken*  in  sonmer  apecinlly  if  iIk'v  be  eockrtUet  arc  very 
canBciueat  for  a wcakc  atomakr,  ami  lUKimlicth  a lyteil. 

Sir  TkvM4u  JUJyat.  C^aMtlt  tf  Health,  book  U. 
Tor  this  ia  the  Hyht  and  n)ckbrmntJ  fa*hion  of  the  cornmoa 
nmititnde,  that  tmrbe  prrmnes  aa  they  hare  a apeciaU  myode  and 
Terard  onto,  they  aottc  more  pryce  bv.  then  there  b came  or 
reason  why : and  suche  as  they  beare  hatred  afaynat,  suebe  do 
they  mooste  alauDdcroualj  report,  findinp  faolle  witli  all  tkinf* 
in  the.  Vitatt,  Lmkt,  ch.  Ul* 

Y'e  may  weare  a eaaket  cavwer 
y w fond  hiHl  In  your  furred  hood 
Hold  ye  your  tonpue  ye  can  no  pood. 

5ikr/r*ii.  JhUy  arm*  ye  noi  ta  Ci^f. 
Hoe  fears  to  him  aenen  seictareiea 
and  prooiisrtb  seren  aiure 
To  bve  tbu  ferme:  with  fayre  swete  wordee 
tie  effcs  tlic  emkticome  so. 

Zhanf,  Horace,  Epieite  to  .Vwrraa*. 
Willies  the  red  hat  doth  mdore 
He  maketb  himself  catkeamrr. 

Sktitoa.  Why  come  ye  not  to  Cemrt. 

As  we  yode  softly  on,  a younfaler  feat, 

With  hever  coeki  and  arm  set  on  one  sUkt 
Full  fiercely  pricked  on  in  madcap  pride. 

Mare.  Sony  of  tkt  Seal,  sonf  1 . Imok  1.  aec.  38. 
Kot  he  that  flies  the  rnnrt  for  want  of  clulhea, 

At  bustiiif  railem,  barinf  no  fift  in  olhes, 

Cries  out  'fsiiist  corjitu^,  since  he  caonol  Iwt. 

lien  Jonnn.  F.figriroo,  To  Sir  Bolpk  Skelton, 
ttliUe  the  e*cd  witli  Urely  din 
Scalten  the  rear  of  darkness  UilUt 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door, 

Stoutly  strula  hU  diunrs  hefarr. 

jl#i/rdjf.  l*ABcyro,  1.  49. 

For  his  recreation  and  putime.  his  manner  was  sometime  to 
auflc  or  hsb  with  ike  book,  otbrrwiles  to  play  with  cnekitU  hones. 

Hoilmnd.  Snetenhit,  fol.  75, 

No  marry  fqaoth  Tliidm  afiiin)  I aav  not  so  fur  she  usetb  them 
but  as  dice  or  cockall  honet,  wlicn  she  tbt  to  disport  berseife  and 
passe  away  the  time  «'Uli  Uiose  that  encounter  her,  and  arc  dis> 
posed  to  enter  into  contention  with  her. 

Id.  PhUarck,  fob  270, 
Page.  Let  me  for  my  mistress. 

Sehv.  TU  in  vain, 

Little  em'htrtl  of  the  kind. 

Masunyer.  Tlit  L'atmtural  Comiat,  act  r.  tC.  I. 
Democrites  Lacedwroonian  beinf  a banished  man  out  of  bis 
CDuutmy,  answered  i if  tbon  bast  any  thing  to  do  afainat  the 
thou  b4dst  needo  make  haste ; before  this  rounp 
cackrcll  hare  un  bis  spurs,  .Sir  Thom<u  AWM,.fol.  069. 

Or  that  ilw  n>cAu5  rowlc-man  (none 
But  we  alnnriy  theare) 
liis  flxMktiy  calling  layde  apart, 

Might  cartudly  appear. 

}t  emer.  Athion’e  England,  book  iX. 


Notwithatandinf  I trw«M  Cope  UmC  your  dkrtie  pen  with  yowr  COCK. 

eockuk  brags  bath  not  so  bedaubed  and  bespoUed  me,  (Lord  « 

Cobham)  uor  yet  conuicted  me  to  be  such  a deprauer  of  histories,  ~ ^ ~ 
but  I hope  to  sponge  it  out.  fbjr.  .Martyr*,  fol.  533. 

The  tame  help*  likewise  both  In  ytwr  Pshian  & in  your  Edward 
Hall  were  to  be  required,  but  especiaIHe  in  too  (Af.  <>>pe)  yowr 
self,  which  take  epon  you  ao  coekuklie  (ratker  than  wiaelic)  to 
be  a controller  and  maister  moderatour  of  otkar  moM  matters. 

Id.  Ik. 

LessSus  enjoyues,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a little  mure,  nor  a 
little  leme,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hourcs,  a diet  drink  in  lbs 
morning,  cotk~irotk,  Cliina^broth. 

OmrtoH.  Anatomy  of  Melmnekaly,  fiol.  75. 

For  Livia  tookc  closciyan  egge  fromonderan  bea  that  wMiittlng, 
and  keep  It  warnie  some  time  in  bee  owae  bosome,  otberwbUca 
in  her  womans  bands  by  lurncs  one  after  another,  ao  long  untill 
there  waa  batched  a cocJr>c5icAm  with  a nouhic  combe  upon  his 
head.  HalUnd.  Suetonin*.  fol.  9S, 

Whereupon,  the  eock-erom  came  to  signific.  not  only  tbs 
▼olceof  tbe  mekt  but  that  particular  tiioe  of  the  uigbt,  which 
next  precedes  the  moratag. 

Grev.  Coomo.  Sacm,  book  w.  cb.  ti. 

Tbe  same  night  by  cocl-reowug’* be  Uaued  fourth  bra  little 
posteme  gate.  liotturked.  I/mry  JI,  Anno  11G4, 

Agesilaus  among  other  had  this  special  properly,  that  kc  lortd 
kis.  children  dearlv : and  a talc  goetb  of  him,  that  he  would 
play  with  them  in  fiU  house  when  they  were  Hule  ones,  aiyj  ride 
upon  a Uttlc  cock-koroe,  or  a reed,  aa  on  horse  back, 

Sir  Tkamae  Eortk,  fol.  519. 

Often  ’tls  when  they  were  disposed  to  aec  eoek-fgki,  or  qsafls 
that  were  taught  to  fight  one  with  another,  Gwsar’s/wc^  or  qnaUs 
did  erer  overcome.  Id.  fol.  765. 

And  if  tliou  camt  in  picking  sirawes  engsge 
In  one  half*day  thy  fiber's  heritage  ; 

Or  IihIc  what<n*er  treanrei  be  tbre  got, 

Ib  some  deep  eoek-fnt.  llaU.  SeMre,  3.  book  {▼• 

{jveene  Jano,  not  a littia  wroth 
AgalMt  her  husbaBd'a  crime. 

By  wliom  abc  was  a eock-^ymecne  made. 

Did  thcrrforc  at  tbe  time 
In  which  Airmens  cride  for  belpe. 

To  bdng  her  frvit  to  light. 

Three  nights  aud  dayes  iechaunt  berthrowea. 

Pf  anarr.  Albion'*  England,  book  I.  cb.  Ir. 

Rat.  Thomas  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  himrelfe. 

Much  about  cockchit  time,  from  trpope  to  troopc 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  vp  ilie  sonldtcre. 

SAak*peare.  JGckard  III.  f<^  301. 

But  now  tbis  parting  such  a penance  seem’d, 

As  I indeed  could  by  no  mcaiu  rndure, 

Not  that  my  dcare  wire  I ought  misdeem'd. 

For  her  of  all  tbe  rest  I thought  cockrart. 

Harringlon.  f>rf«jt«fs,  book  xUU.  it.  31. 

DWk,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 

Here  strok'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  bis  Itat ; 

Thru  slapp'd  bis  hand  upon  tbe  Imard, 

And  ih«8  the  youth  pat  in  bis  word. 

pTw.  Alma,  can.  1. 

O pamper'd  spendthrift,  whose  fantastic  air. 

Well  fashion 'd  figure,  and  cackmded  hmvr , 

ITc  took  in  change,  and  undemrath  the  pride. 

Of  costly  linen,  tack’d  his  filthy  shroud. 

FiMing.  CoMpfehtr.  AlgAf,  S. 

This  Eilward  Waterhouse,  Esq.  one  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
cock-brained  man  did  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  lake  Urdy  urders  on  him  and  became  a 
fantastical  preacher.  B'oad.  Fasti  Oxon.,  U.  fol.  96. 

That  which  I observe  they  have  most  relish  to  Uhorses  and  eocb» 
jSykting,  which  Uiey  too  well  understand,  being  almost  pnsWre  at 
first  siglit  to  tcU  you  which  hotwe  will  win  the  match,  and  which 
cock  the  battle.  Goordimn,  No.  15. 

She  makes  aa  lllominatioo  once  a week  with  ^x-eandles  in 
one  of  the  largest  rooim,  in  order,  m bIw  phrsaea  it,  to  sec  com- 
pany. At  whkb  time  she  siwavs  desires  me  to  be  abroad,  or  to 
confine  myself  to  the  cock-loft,  that  I may  not  dwgracc  her  anioug 
her  vUitanta  of  quality. 

SpretotOTf  No,  399. 
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COCK.  At  uotkrr  tiae  tlMf  made  an  attcapt  to  tarpriw  the  foft, 
u ruler  pn^ncc  of  acock^maickt  to  which  tbryboped  thcgarrUon 
Would  come  out  and  lUare  in  the  tport,  and  so  tbe  fort  k-ft  with 
amall  defence.  For  the  Malarans  here  are  irreat  lovers  of  cocA- 
Jfghtinfft  and  there  were  about  ((HM  of  them  not  together  about  this 
tOiMcfa,  while  thrir  aimed  mco  lar  *u  ambuah. 

Dmmpttr.  jimmo  1690. 

Sr  Rofrer's  buck  was  no  soooer  tam’d,  hut  honest  Will  beffaa 
to  trU  me  of  a lar|ce  cord  phenaaot  that  be  bad  sprung  in  one  uf  the 
neighbouring  wooda,  with  two  or  three  other  adveotum  of  the  same 
nature.  Sp^taffTt  ^*u.  108. 

To  draw  the  parallel  closer  [we]  will  suppose,  if  you  please 
that  death  comes  down  upon  the  mole-hill  In  the  ahape  of  a cacA- 
tpmmu’,  who  picks  up  srithout  distinciioo,  the  pismire  of  quality 
and  his  flatterers,  the  pismire  of  suhaunre  and  bisdaylahnurers, 
the  srhile  straw  officer  and  hiu  aycophants,  with  all  the  imldeaaus, 
wits,  and  beauties  of  the  mole-htU.  Gwurifiaa,  So.  153. 

Hirsr  old  ranity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn  t k was 
daasled  and  seduced  by  militajy  liveries  sod  ntcJndtt,  and  epau- 
lets, until  the  French  populace  was  led  to  Itrcooie  the  willinf,  but 
atm  the  proud  and  thoughtless  Instruoient  and  viclim  of  another 
domination.  i9wrAe.  .Ijrptet  /rvm  .Vrir  te  Oid  Whigt, 

They  twist  each  easy  fool  about, 

Nor  let  them  in  nor  let  them  out. 

Rut  keep  them  twiriiof  on  the  Are, 

Of  apprehension  and  desire. 

As  caci-cAa/rrs.  with  corkiog-pin, 

The  Khoot-boy  st:ibs,  to  make  (licm  spin. 

Llagd.  A FamiHitr  Lttttr  »/  NAymet.  Te  a Lady. 
Long  be  your  eggs,  far  sweeter  than  tbe  round, 

Otck-fggM  they  are,  more  nourishing  and  sound. 

>’r«i»cw.  Harare.  Satire,  4.  book  it. 

A grreat  c«eA-/eArrr,  and  little  senator,  who.  In  tbe  last  parlia> 
snent,  called  the  heroic  poataeripta  libel. 

A/ason.  Kyistle  to  iJr.  SAeAArare. 

Mosqnitos.  saod-nies,  seek  the’slwlter'd  roof, 

And  with  fell  rage  the  sinuwur  naaaoaaaffi. 

Mwr  SMS*  ihu  apuMlvu  chiU  ; rrow  tbalr  rKreats, 
CaaAroaeJia*  crawl  diaplcasiagly  abroad. 

GraiMgcr.  Sugar  Caae,  137, 

Cock  (of  bay)  Dr.  Thomas  H.  (ensbaw)  in  Skinner, 
thinks  is  a cop  of  hay ; by  which  name  (he  observes) 
it  is  still  callcil  in  Kent. 

— Thus  reaoB  me  aratede 

Caaatow  (ranst  thou)  sewen  be  acidr,  af^  ayDgca  in  a ehnrehe 
Oyr  loke  for  my  cohrra.  oy*  to  )h;  carte  pirtUc 
Mowc  oy*  mow'en.  Pien  Plaahtamm.  p.  75. 

Brc  it  also  prouided,  that  this  act,  dot  any  thing  therein  eon^ 
taiued  doe.  to  any  wise  rxtende  to  any  rorkmof  hanirst  fnikea 
that  tranaile  into  anie  eoniitrie  of  this  realnir  for  hamestwnrkr, 
either  come  luoniest,  or  hay  harurst,  if  they  dae  workc  and  labour 
accordingly. 

H^tail.  Statata.  Vagahandt,  Beggart^  ^'c.  foL  474. 
But  would  that  be  should  beleue  only  that  as  a beast  sratlereth 
a roe^  of  hay  vitli  hia  homes  so  sfanld  Achab  scatter  the  bust  of 
the  AsstTUna  with  bis  host.  Tyadall.  IVorkti,  ful.  450. 

Rut  yut  lW  c0tAj  of  bay  nor  swatiw  of  ncw*«honi  grass, 

Strew'd  not  the  maadi  to  thick,  as  mauglcd  bodies  there, 

When  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  borrour  every  where. 

Draytam.  Paty-atUom^  SOOg  22. 
Like  myrth  in  May  U meetest  for  to  make, 

Or  somner  ahadc,  mder  the  caeM  luy. 

Spemer.  ShrykertTi  Caieudmr.  A>aremAer. 

Cock,  'j  CorJif-boat  is  cog-boat.  Junius;— 

CocK'flOAT,  >and  Ox^-swain  a petty  officer  in  a 
CocK-swAix.  J cog.  Sec  Coo. 

The  (uhermrn  that  walk'd  vpon  the  beach 
Aype  in-  like  mice  ; and  rood  tall  aiirhuring  barks 
l>imlniah'd  l<>  her  racke  . her  raeir.  a buoy 
Almost  too  aniaU  for  siebt. 

Skak»p*are,  Lear,  act  Ir.  k.  6.  foL  302. 

But  to  let  yon  are  that  the  contrary  to  this  often  happrnt,J 
must  acquaml  you,  Uwt  the  highest  and  most  vxlravagaDt  heap 


of  aoweri  In  the  univeiwe,  which  k in  dua  neighhourbood,  stand 
still  undcfacad,  while  a nc4  of  barley  in  our  next  field  baa  been 
consumed  to  ashes.  Pape.  Latter$.  Mr.  Gay  /«  Mr.  F— . 

O tesneroua  latiutTeasc  that  dcliahts  in  toyes. 

Tumbling  roek'bamt  totringloo  and  fro. 

Pnerrlaiae  Aartart.  Agaimtt  am  nutemd/ast  tf'omam. 


COCK 
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Hie  captalne  of  the  same  barke  with  small  fighte  entered  Into 
the  duke’s  shippe,  and  perreiujmge  his  person  present,  brought  him 
to  Uo'i'er  rode,  & there  on  the  one  eyde  of  n rocAr-Sate  caused  hta 
haade  to  be  sthKcii  of,  and  left  hys  body  with  the  beadevpao  Ihu 
sands  of  Dover.  Hall.  Henry  VI,  The  /ima/yrigAfA  Yere, 


He  noted  our  peaceable  times,  which  hauing  a martial  miudr, 
shoved  an  armed  knight  soundtr  sleeping  in  a carkt'baat  vp^  a 
calmc  sea,  with  it-lJ^VOKA  TVTA  SILFAT. 

C'wmdrM.  Hemaim.  Imprm,  f,2\9. 

It  k a duty  of  Christian  prudeace  Ut  pursue  hk  great  end  uith 
apt  meaaa  and  iostrumeoU  in  proportion  to  that  end.  No  wise 
man  will  sail  to  Ormus  in  a iwrA-foMi,  or  use  a child  for  an  inter- 
preter. Taylat,  Strmam^  20.  part  U. 

The  boat's  crew  which  Mr.  Anson  pruposed  to  take  with  him* 
were  clothed  in  an  uniform  dress,  resemUmg  that  of  the  water- 
men on  the  Thames,  they  were  in  numlwr  vightem  and  the  rax* 
euwiM.  Amaan,  Voyage  CMUMf  fAc  If Whf,  book  iii.  eh.  is. 

At  this  they  stopped  and  loukrd  ronud  them,  hut  in  a few 
minnlrs  renewed  the  pursuit,  Iwandisbing  their  lances  in  a tbrrmt- 
ning  manocy  i Ute  eatAiwaim  then  fired  a secood  uusquet  over 
their  ^heads,  but  of  thU  they  took  no  notice;  and  one  of  them 
lifting  up  bis  spear  to  dart  it  at  the  boat,  anuthcr  piece  was  tired 
which  shot  him  dead.  C'm>A.  Voyage,  vol.  i.  book  11.  ch.  i. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  establish  the  ex- 
treme antiquity  of  the  barbarous  amusement  of  Cock- 
piuuTiNG.  Mr.  in  a Paper  read  lo  the  Society 

of  Antiquaries,  and  printed  in  tbe  jlrchaolonta,  (iii.  13^,) 
has  collected  much  information  on  this  subject.  To  the 
substance  of  this  paper  wc  shall  here  add  such  particu- 
lars AS  wc  hare  been  able  to  ^ther  from  other  sources. 

We  know  from  Herodotus  ({.  3.*!,)  that  Adrostus, 
the  son  of  Midas,  Kin^  of  fiirygin,  fled  from  his 
father's  Court  tu  that  of  CrtesuH,  in  cutisequcnce 
of  a quarrel,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  brother.  Another  version  of  this  story  is  given 
by  Ptolemy  Hcpha><lion,  a historian  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  aiul  extracts  uf  whose  work  vtpi 
iropaid^ev  taropiae,  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  (Cof. 
190.)  He  states  that  the  two  brothers  quarrelled  wtpi 
Zprv^o*  about  a quail ; and  u|K)n  this  slender  founda- 
tion the  learned  Palmcritis  has  founded  his  hv|»othesifl 
that  Quails  at  that  time,  (550  years  before  the  Christian 
era,)  were  kejit  for  fighting,  ond  conscijucntly  that 
Cocks  might  he  so  also.  {Ejerc.  in  auclortt  Greecot.) 

Re  this  as  it  may,  the  institution  of  an  annual  Cock- 
fight, AXerr^t'ora.-r  at  .Athens  is  certainly  ascribed 
by  yfUion,  (Ear.  //ixf.  ix. 9H.)  to  Themistocles  ; who 
took  occasion  from  an  accidental  combat  uf  these  birds, 
fighting,  as  he  said,  only  for  victory,  to  point  out  to  his 
countrymen,  then  at  the  eve  of  their  great  contest  with 
the  Persians,  the  far  nobler  and  more  powerful  mo- 
tives which  ought  to  stimulate  lAw  courage.  Petit  has 
admitted  .A^lian's  words  into  his  Leges  AtUvet,  (1.  fif.  1.) 
The  learned  Potter,  in  his  Jrchauft»iia  Gnrca,  (c.  xv. 
SO,)  assigns  another  rea.«on  for  this  celebration ; 
namely,  that  the  crowing  of  Cocks  was  an  omen  of 
the  victory  of  bnlnmis  ; but  he  is  nut  borne  out  in  this 
statement  by  the  above  cited  passage  in  ./I'JIun,  to 
which  alone  he  refers.  He  pruliubly  relied  u}>on  Alex* 
andcr  ab  Alexandra,  who  states  the  occurrence  of  this 
omen  without  giving  his  authority,  (v.  13.) 

The  profliptle  and  tli.ssijmtcd  among  the  Greek.*)  were 
often  reproached  with  aildicli))n  to  this  cruel  sjiort. 
It  is  a charge,  among  others  of  the  blackest  enormity, 
b B S 
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COCK^  brouj^ht  by  .^schines  agninst  Tlmarchiiii ; and  prr- 
^ING  " contributed  to  that  act  of  ®eU-de^truction  which 

* V j we  know  tl»e  licentious  Uhetnrican  afterwards  per- 
~ V ^ petrated  through  shame.  Sitjstrpntfv  «V  tij*  n»/3c«if' «p  ^ 
njXta  n'Orrat,  r«*  Toe»  u\tirt/n''ot'at  avftfiaWot'at.  TiyV® 
here  must  be  interpreted  the  Cockpit.  It  is  among 
the  complaints  which  Plato  makes  against  the  over- 
grown and  debauched  population  of  .Athens,  (de  Lti^. 
xiii.  od  tA.)  rptf/tooat  ttf  waft  yfttv  ov  ftovot  irutit* 
iWa  Kni  wprtrfivrepe*  rtyc*  opviOt^y  OptpHara,  cffi  r«t 
pii\a*  Ta»  9pi>t  r\X^\a  itfKovyrat  T«i  To#o£»Ta  rvv  Offpiafv. 

The  breeds  of  Khotles  and  of  Tanagra  in  Ibroiia, 
were  held  in  chief  esteem  in  (treece.  (Columella,  viii. 
2;  Varro,  dr  re /i«W.  ill.  9 j Plin.x,2*.)  Onthefirst 
of  these  breeds  an  eulogium  has  been  passed  in  modern 
tiroes,  by  Pierre  Qiii(|ueran,  (he  young  Bishop  of 
Senez,  (he  was  consecrated  at  18  and  died  at  24)  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth  century.  In  his 
panegyric  on  his  native  country,  i>c  Laudihus  Prormciir, 
(38,)  he  states  that  he  had  given  a considerable  sum 
for  a Cock  from  Rhodes  which  was  only  six  months 
old.  This  bird,  nevertheless,  was  m ed  <rtatv  tarn  mag- 
nanimui,  onimorjtie  tarn  ad  prarha  compnrafo,  that  he 
killed  every  Cock  of  Inferior  family  which  fell  in  his 
way  j and  even  flew  at  every  dog  tliat  came  wHthin 
reach  of  bis  coop.  The  valour  of  the  Tanagriiin  Cocks 
passed  intuaproverb.TavaY/Mtai  nXccrcpiVroi  oi puixf^^a* 
Kni  OvutKai  u'i  ci'Opu'vot,  (Suidas,  ad  roc.)  and  next  to 
these  were  valued  the  Median  and  Chalcidic  breeds. 
(Col.  j Varr. ; Pliii.  k*e.  cit.) 

The  people  of  Pergamua  held  an  annual  meeting,  in 
which  Alectryoniachy  was  os  regularly  introiluced  as 
the  combats  of  Gladiators.  (Piin.  loc.  cit.)  I'hc  neigh- 
bouring citizens  of  Dimlanus  stamped  Oghting  cocks 
on  their  medals,  (Pollux,  Oaow,  ix.  84  } Stosch,  Class,  i. 
696,  7 ;)  and  it  was  in  this  city  that  a youth  is  dc- 
scrilied  by  Petronius,  (86,)  to  have  been  brilied  by  the 
offer  of  Gallos  galUanceot  duos  yugnaristimos.  Many 
gems  are  described  with  similar  einblcins,  (Tket.  Brit. 
i.  213,  234;  Leon.  Agostini,  GVvnnide,  I.  199;  Gorlieus, 
i.  51,  114  i U.  216}  Ilarduini  iVumufm,  134;  Friilich, 
Notif.  numism,  61.)  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
sport  was  generully  prevalent  throughout  Greece  and 
her  colonies.  Among  the  islanders  the  Delians  held 
a preeminent  rank  as  Cock*fightcrs,  (Colum.  loc.  cit.) 

A few  other  jiassnges  may  be  collected  from  clas- 
sical writers,  which  testify  to  this  practice  in  Greece. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Li/c  of  Socrates,  (ii.  30,)  in- 
troduces that  Philosopher  as  commenting  to  Ijihicrates 
on  a main  fought  between  the  Coeks  of  the  barber 
l^feidias  and  one  Collins  ; and  exhorting  him  to  courage 
by  their  example.  Lucian  also,  in  bis  JntTchursis,  re- 
presents Solon  as  addressing  himself  in  a similar  man- 
ner to  the  Thracians,  on  the  public  Cock-fights  of  the 
Athenians.  In  the  time  of  Socrates,  no  doubt  Cock- 
flgliling  exijited  in  Greece;  but  Diogenes  Laertius 
lived  in  the  llld  century,  ami  may  have  drawn  on 
his  im.aginatimi  for  the  incident.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  authority  of  Lucian  on  this  point  should  not 
be  considered  as  good  as  that  of  ,F.Uan,for  they  were 
contemporaries;  and  in  this  case,  (he  public  Cock- 
fights at  Athens  must  be  carried  hiilf  a century 
higher  than  the  time  of  Tliomistoclcs.  Beckmann, 
however,  convicts  Lucian  of  two  other  anachronisms  in 
this  same  dialogue,  and  therefore  rejects  hia  testimony, 
(Hut.  of  inv.  ii.  396.)  Dimcoridcs,  (iv.  36,)  and  Pliny, 
(xxi.  21,)  both  inenlioo  a plant  called  Ad'tantum, 


which  was  given  to  Game  Cocks  to  itimolate  them  COCK- 
to  fight.  FiGirr- 

Cock'fighting  was  not  introduced  into  Rome  till  a 
late  period,  and  never  appears  to  have  prevailed  exten- 
sively.  Mark  Antony  was  a patron  of  the  cockpit,  and 
Plutarch,  who  informs  us  so,  adds,  that  in  his  matches 
with  Octavius,  it  was  still  Caesar's  Cock  which  always 
beat,  an  evil  omen  for  their  more  real  contests.  The 
passage  is  quoted  above  from  Sir  Thomas  North’s 
translation.  'I’he  fixed  antipathy  of  Geta  and  Carucalla, 
the  dissolute  sons  of  Septimius  Severus,  began  in 
childish  disputes  at  this  diversion,  (Ilcrodian,  iii.  33  ;) 
but  it  is  believed  that  Quails,  and  even  Partridges^ 
were  reserv  ed  for  these  brutal  pnr|>oses  by  (be  Romans, 
more  especially  than  Cocks. 

Cocks  were  known  in  England  before  the  Roman 
invasion,  (Ciesar,  B.  G.  v.  12,)  and  from  this  passage, 
which  states  that  they  were  kept,  not  for  the  table, 
since  they  were  forbidden  foo<l,  butoAiwii  voluptatisquc 
causd,  we  are  inclined  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pegge,  and 
to  believe  that  they  might  be  employed  in  fighting  j 
what  other  pleasure  our  l^rbarous  ancestors  could  de- 
rive from  (hem  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ; and  from 
(he  existence  of  this  cruel  sport  in  Malacca,  mid  among 
thesavage  tribes  of  America,  weknow  that  it  is  not  one 
of  the  vices  w hich  can  be  fairly  charged  on  civilisation. 

The  first  mention  which  Mr.  Pegge  could  fin<l  of  Cock- 
fighting  in  England,  (and  few  are  likely  to  .surpass  him 
in  knowledge  of  materials  or  in  diligence  of  research,) 
occurs  in  Fitz-btephen's  life  of  the  Martyr  h HeckeC» 

(p.  7>  ed.  1754.)  Fitz-Stephen  was  a Monk  of  Canter- 
bury, of  exceTIenC  leomuig,  who  wrote  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  XlUh  century  ; in  the  passage  mentioned 
above,  he  is  describing  the  sport  of  schoolboys  on 
throve  Tuesday,  {die  CarniUvaria,)  when,  he  says,  each 
boy  brought  (o  his  master  n fighting  Cock,  and  the 
whole  forenoon,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Orbilius, 
who  lent  his  school  for  the  pit,  and  himself  officiated 
as  hiindlcTf  WHS  devoted  to  these  battles  Brand  {AnL 
I’ulg.Olts.  OH  r.xxt.)  has  observed  that  in  many  schools 
in  Scotland,  this  practice  was  retained  within  the  last 
century.  The  schouluntuters  presided,  at>d  claimed  the 
runaway  Cocks,  which  were  technically  called  Fugecs, 
ns  their  perquisites.  It  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
expressly  forbad  his  scholars  from  using  any  Cock- 
fighting,  (Charta  Soc.  Alcrcer.  Land.})  and  hence  no 
doubt  originated  the  detestable  custom  of  tbrowriiigat 
Cocks  at  this  season;  a piece  of  wanton  barbarity 
which  Hogarth  contribuled  to  abolish,  by  his  including 
it  in  the  first  of  his  prints,  The  Four  Stages  tf  Cruehy.’ 
Cock-fighting  was  denounced  a.sadishonestgameand 
vain-phiy,  with  no  profit  in  it,  and  which  discouraged 
Archery,  by  aProclanintion  in  (he  89  Edward  111.,  and 
was  forbidden  under  pain  of  imprisonment ; again  it  was 
prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHi.,  although  that 
King  erected  the  Cock-pit  at  Whitehall.  A third 
time  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1569,  during  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  the  Lonl  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
issued  an  order,  (hat all  maisterlesse  men  who  live 
idclic  in  the  Citiye,  without  any  lawfull  calling,  fre- 
quenting places  of  common  nssehiblies,  os  Interludes, 
Gutuing-hoiises,  Cock-pits,  Bowling  Allies,  and  such 
like  places,  may  be  banisheil  the  Ciriye,  according  to 
the  laws  in  that  case  provided.”  (Maitland  s Hitiory  <f 
London,  book i.eb  27.)  It  was  a diverson  whichsuited 
the  cold  and  covviu-dly  genius  of  the  First  James;  and 
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<?0rK«  M.  delaBoderie.who  wasth«  AmhaMadorofHenry  IV. 

FIGHT-  of  France^  to  tboCourt  uf  London  during  the  reign  of 
the  Pacificator,  informs  us  in  his  Letters  {Jmbatsatiet,  i. 
56,)  that  the  King  thus  amused  himself  consUntly  twice 
in  every  week,  'i^ere  were  pits  in  St.  James's  Park,  in 
Dmry-lane,  in  Tufton-street,  in  Shoe-lane,  and  in 
Jewiii-street.  The  Inst  by  a singular  metamorphosis, 
in  1662,  became  the  head-quarters  of  Presbyterianism ; 
■ubsequently  it  was  transferred  to  the  Independents ; 
the  Baptists  then  had  their  turn ; and  it  has  now  reverted 
once  again  to  its  second  sectarian  masters.  One  other 
ordinance  exists  against  Cock-fighting ; it  was  issued 
by  the  Protector  Cromwell,  March  31,  1654. 

'Columella  and  Varro  (he.  cif.)  among  the  ancients, 
may  be  consulted  about  the  breed  and  education  of 
Cocks.  They  both  distinguish  them  into  three  kinds, 
vUhtiei,  (which  Columella  terms  rohortalet)  rusHcani, 
and  o/ricani.  Of  these,  the  first,  if  well  brought  up.  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Varm  is  very  precise  in 
his  direction  respecting  coops.  Of  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  this  bird,  Pliny  had  formed  a lofty  concep- 
tion; we  shall  give  his  words  in  North's  translation, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily  compared  with 
those  of  a modern  writer.  They  are  commaunders 
and  rulers  of  their  own  kind,  be  they  hens  or  other 
Cocks ; and  in  what  house  soever  they  be,  they  will  be 
masters  and  kings  over  them.  This  loveraigntie  is 
TOtten  by  plaine  fight  one  with  another,  os  if  they 
knew  that  naturally  they  had  spurs  (ns  weapons)  given 
them  about  their  heeles,  to  trie  their  quarrels  : and 
many  times  the  combat  is  sonharpe  and  hot,  that  they 
kill  one  another  ere  they  give  over.  But  if  one  of  them 
happen  to  be  conqueror,  presently  mpom  ▼Ictorle,  bee 
eroweth,  imd  hfmietf  soundeCh  the  triumph.  Hee  that 
is  beaten  maketh  no  words,  nor  eroweth  at  nil,  but 
bidetb  his  head  in  silence ; and  yet  nevertheless  it 
goeth  against  his  stomach,  to  yeeld  the  gauntlet  and 
give  the  bucklers:  hardly  can  he  brook  to  be  under 
another.  And  not  only  these  Cocks  of  the  game,  but 
the  very  common  sort  of  the  dunghill,  are  as  proud 
and  hi|^-minded  : yc  shall  sec  them  to  march  stately, 
carding  their  neck  bolt  upright,  with  a comb  on  their 
bead  like  the  crest  of  a souldier's  helmet.  And  there 
Is  not  a bird  besides  bunselfe  that  so  often  looketh  aloft 
to  the  sun  and  the  akie,  and  then  up  goeth  the  taile 
withall,  which  hebearethon  high,  turning  imekwnrds 
again  on  the  top  like  a hook.  And  hereu|)on  it  is,  that 
marching  thus  proudly  as  they  doc,  the  very  lions 
(which  of  all  wild  beasts  be  most  courageous)  stan<l 
in  fear  and  awe  of  them,  and  will  not  abide  the  sight 
of  them.  Of  these  Cocks  some  of  them  are  made  for 
nothing  else  but  war  and  fighting,  and  never  ore  they 
well  but  in  quarrels,  brawls,  and  fmies.”  (x.  91.) 

The  character  of  the  English  Game  Cock  is  described 
ns  follows,  by  nn  author  whom  we  will  by  and  by 
introduce  more  formally  to  our  readers  ; '^ond  first  1 
shall  begin  with  the  head,  which  must  be  adorned  with 
a lofty  towering  frontlet,  or  comb,  smoothly  cut  into 
the  exact  shape  of  a half  moon,  so  that  rising  in  the 
middle  it  serves  both  for  a guard  and  ornament  to 
the  royal  bird.  His  beak  or  bill  ought  to  be  crooked, 
strong,  and  firm  ; of  a middle  size,  and  well  jointed 
in  the  Ikead  ; with  large  nostrils  thereon  ; his  eye 
should  imitate  the  sparrow-hawk's,  appearing  quick, 
clear,  and  large  ; bis  head  ought  to  be  round,  smooth, 
and  rmall;  his  neck  short,  strong,  and  well  covered 
with  a full  set  of  feathers  from  bis  mane  (technically 


the  hackle,)  that  are  'strong  and  glistering  plumes, 
the  better  to  set  off  his  cre.st,  which  ought  to  rite  a 
little  in  the  middle ; lus  back  strong,  crooked,  and 
big  at  the  setting  on  ; his  body  in  all  respects  strongly 
made,  round,  close,  ami  well  built  ; pennipoteot, 
fresh  and  full  feathered;  his  legs  strong,  clean,  and 
impennuiis,  and  if  a little  crooked  'tis  so  much  the 
better;  for  this  always  denotes  a deadly  heeler ; his  feet 
with  a frog,  fiat  and  small  thereon ; his  claws  almost 
straight,  strong,  and  sharp  ; ami  for  his  spurs  (so  be 
have  any)  it  matters  not  what  they  be,  seeing  they  are 
of  no  use,  save  only  to  set  to  the  weapons,  with  which 
be  fights  pitched  battles."  (p.  16.) 

The  above  extract  is  from  a curious,  and  now,  no 
doubt,  scarce  tract,  published  in  17<>6.  It  is  wrilleu 
must  vividly  and  picturesquely  by  an  author  who  is 
enamoured  of  his  subject.  His  name  is  concealed,  but 
the  title  of  his  little  book  is  as  fuUnw.s  : The  Rot/al 
Piuiimc  of  Cocki(ightiHg,  or  the  Art  of  bretitittg,feedini^f 
JightiHg,  and  curing  Cocks  of  the  Game,  puLlLhcii  purely 
for  the  good  and  benejlt  of  all  such  as  take  delight  in  that 
Hogal  and  Karlikc  sjtort.  To  vhkh  is  prefixed  a short 
Treatise,  wherein  Cock-fghting  is  proved  not  onlj/ 
ancient  and  honorahle,  hut  also  useful  and  printable,  by 
H.  H.  a lover  (f  the  sport  and  a friend  to  such  as  tlelighi 
in  military  discipline.  The  volume  is  dedicated  tu  Sir  T. 
U.  Knight,  in  whom  the  love  of  Cock-fighting  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  hereditary  [Mission,  for  many  ages 
carefully  handed  down  by  valiant  ancestors  with  marks 
of  greatest  love  and  honour  imaginable,  *'  insomuch  as 
when  your  loyal  Cirandfather  lay  bleeding  and  dying 
on  his  turfy  bed,  be  was  tb^t  <iike  a good  subject) 
heard  to  say,  ' My  King  and  a good  C6ck  X ever 
loved,  and  like  a good  Cock  in  my  dread  Sovereign's 
service  I shall  now  expire.’,” 

The  Dedication  continues  to  give  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  the  author's  patron,  and  as  U may  besup|M>eed 
to  describe  the  general  habits  of  the  country  squires  of 
the  day,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cite  a portion  of  iU 
Sir  T.  C.  after  distinguishing  himself  in  King  Wil- 
liam's wars,  had,  it  seems,  retired  to  his  paternal  seat, 
where  now  you  spend  most  of  your  time  among 
your  friemU  anil  old  acquaiiitanee,  and  reap  the  com- 
forts of  a rural  life,  amidst  two  or  three  loyal  (oping 
souls,  many  good  Cocks,  and  rich  October  liquor: 
with  which  you  oft  time  guild  the  good  old  Doctor's 
nose,  [and  raise  the  pious  preacher's  voice  six  notes 
higher  in  the  afternoon  then  in  the  moniing.  For 
though  you  daily  take  your  buttle  and  Cock  as  long  as 
the  season  lasts,  yet  you  never  fail  to  attend  the  Man 
of  God.  When  Suntiny  comes,  early  you  to  (he 
Temple  ride,  and  there  before  the  .Altar  offer  up  your 
orisons,  with  oil  the  fervency  imaginable  ; and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  by  the  Sexton  called,  you  bring  (he 
Priest  back  in  your  coach,  well  refreshed  by  a good 
dinner  and  a cheerful  grace-cup  after  it,  which  en- 
ables him  to  jK'rform  Evening  service  briskly,  and 
with  a laudable  voice  pronounce  a blessing  on  you 
when  the  \'espcr's  over.  Nor  do  your  tenants  and 
poor  neighbours  fail  to  pray  for  your  long  life  and 
good  success  in  Cock-fighting,  (he  only  sport  you  take 
delight  in.  And,  to  speak  truth,  you  may  really  be 
said  to  be  the  only  person  of  this  present  nge  that 
practises  Cock-fighting  rightly,  and  follows  it  purely 
for  tire  end  it  was  at  first  intended." 

^\'hat  thi-s  great  end  is  few  readers  w ill  divine,  unless 
gifted  with  the  penetratioo  of  Socmtcs  or  bolon.  After 
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COCK-  speaking  of  its  great  use  in  ancient  times,  R.  11.  con- 
tinucfi  u little  onward  in  the  Preface,  that  **  rcoUjr  were 
, ‘ , Cock-lights  now-a-days  exhibited  to  the  }>eople  of  the 

* pre:<ent  age  wherein  we  live,  hy  the  supreme  powers 
and  potentates  of  the  world  for  political  ends ; and,  cer> 
tain  Orators  appointed  at  the  same  time  to  comment 
thcreupr)n,  and  in  florid  speeches  duoturious  to  War 
and  Mun«hal*cxcrciscs,  insinuating  into  the  people  the 
great  and  magnanimous  temper  and  disposition  of 
these  Heroic  Birds,  with  >ariety  of  inferences  drawm 
from  p.’trlicuhu'  passages,  and  the  great  Essays  that 
they  discover  to  a judicious  eye  in  their  way  and  iimn> 
ner  of  fighting,  I question  not  but  Cock-fighting 
would  now  pr(»ducc  os  good  effect  as  then  it  did,  and 
influence  the  British  valour  to  greater  things  than  even 
Homan  courage  yet  dared  to  attempt.’* 

In  favor  of  this  practice  one  ofUrmalive,  one  negative, 
and  one  interrogative  argument  arc  then  adduced,  and 
each  of  them,  we  think,  U equally  unanswerable  : 1st, 
amongst  all  the  pleasures  and  delights  this  Lower 
Sphere  affords  to  mortals  here  on  earth,  there  is 
nothing  more  taking  with  the  honourable  and  truly 
generous  soul,  than  Che  uuble  and  most  princely  pas- 
time of  Cock-fighting ; ^d,  God  has  no  where  de- 
clared against  Cock-fighting;  3d,  if  not  for  combat, 
why  were  fighting  Cocks  crcatcil  ^ 

The  praises  of  (Jock-fighting  have  been  sung  also  as 
well  os  said.  Our  readers  would  not  readily  {lardon 
us  if  we  quoted  u |>anrgyric  by  Sir  Kichard  Blackiuorc ; 
but  they  may  allow  two  lines  from  the  |ien  of  Clenve- 
land,  a Hard  far  more  popular  in  his  day,  and  scarcely 
less  prolific,  than  the  City  Knight. 

Tbosi*  heavrQ'hom  hors  tbst  In  Cockinfr  dcU^tit, 

Are  ever  true  Leorted,  and  constant  in  ligbt. 

John  Barclay,  ( Poem,  lib.  ii.)has  left  a very  long  poem 
in  heudccosyllablr-s.  entitled  Pugnu  Galhrum  OaiUua- 
ceoru7H  cai  Htx,  (James  1.)  interjuU,  which  is  fur  sur- 
passed by  the  \ irgilian  hexameters  of  Friend,  Pugiui 
Oalloram  GaUinaceortitH,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Slid  Volume  of  the  Musa  .iuglifana  f and  which  so 
cUiscly  describe  their  subject,  that  they  may  sjiare 
any  one  who  might  be  tempted  to  a Cock-pit  solely 
for  the  gratilicution  of  his  curiosity,  the  pain  of  wit- 
Ocssing  a most  barbarous  and  brutalizing  spectacle. 

The  Poem  of  Barclay  is  not  worth  extracting  from  j 
that  of  Frieud,  is  so  easy  of  access,  that  probably  few  of 
our  readers  arc  unacquainted  with  it  j but  there  is  a 
third  by  Pusscral  superior  even  to  that  of  Friend  } and 
as  the  volume  tu  which  it  is  printed  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, wc  shall  transcribe  a few  lines  from  it.  The 
poem  is  entitled  Uallut}  the  volume  itself  Passeralti 
Katemla  Jonnaiia  et  carta  quadam  Po*^ntatia.  After  a few 
prelimiuary  lines  we  arc  introduced  to  the  combat, 
which  ns  the  reader  will  jicrceive,  is  in  the  ttafi,  not 
in  the  Cock-pit. 

Sritirrt  m Gal/ot  40U*  angaria  Gaf/ii 
JiuitM,  PtTffum^^  rmnrut  fjtrrtKcmia  termtr. 

A«N»fMr  mitt  nuyfHUMimot  c»mp*t  irri/m'it  afxrt« 

Itih*  t*mer»  timen,  agmala^me  mitit  in  ttrmaf 
f'ttgitihmt  tet  rottrit,  rrpftUa  et  veettve  fteun^r 
Prurti  ntem  exerrrtit  pugNMiH  ! rafnt  impetma  mmboM: 
t'ti  creAro  .•  rviat  acta  per  avraji 

Pfuma,  Hirit  ri/w.-  ttat^nr  tttrn  pHtvert  calam, 

»Um  *<f  pra'tfrref-hu  Jinan 
Prlteteae  fmppt  rtiia  rrnimrrrrc  cautei. 

Qmin  miiti*  4timuli»  Jt$eordiUu 

f'trttms  exkaiitit  mi  a^pr  (Ktvmknf  mtrrmme. 

Siermtitmr^f  part  prr  mmlmm  mnlnera  lrt». 

JCl  ^uUfmam  kmmatmk  mirttmr  tlmde  pmmet 

proctTttfue  cnimms  impendere  neptrie. 


Cmm  tamli  e*igmd  mrfmmt  da  carta  tmmuiimtr 

yuliit  ^in  pmgMa^  raitdo  mors  ttttiU /arari, 
Am/w  empitij  niSfOj  apicet,  numr  fempara  /rmatt 
/.■VMM  mmme/ad*UMt  migrm  atUUaUim  taba. 
GaUmm  mterem  tmaita  Jarumdiita 
(pittM/arlmnauhi  regem  rrUt  me  uirvmywr. 
^UeTMt  im/eriar  etwf  teacbrmimf  n^ruiY, 

Afmiia  gemetu,  ttdao  regni  fmod mOmj  owin', 
J^de  lnmiiu  mUetf  pruitme  taihiiua  im  umgmat 
Jirigitmr  vtttarfme  smim  ca$nt  ipse 


COCK’ 

FltiHT- 

INO. 


We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  other  short  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  compared  with  the  dvseriptioa 
which  we  have  already  given  from  FUoy  »nd  the 
English  amateur. 


Prhtripiii  irUti  imtignU,  paleAfue  rmhentt 
Jit  grmn  tutrepidii.  emicmnhme  mepera  daria 
Crura  rusit^r  ocuU*  prvcmt  atuMia  iiutrat. 

Ptrfm  micat  rariia  /algofiltu*  ardam  eervLa ; 

Ottental  ratiduM  pretui,  fvelrt^Tyarmai 
i*ralimfue  ig/'nti  mtedtiuiur  meumtime  rtatrL 

After  this  animated  description,  the  reader  will  be 
lUllc  inclined  to  descend  to  the  existing  Kulc.s  and 
Rcgtilations  of  the  Cock -pit;  and  wc  may  very  briefly 
dismiss  this  disgusting  |M>rtion  of  our  task.  The 
jargon  of  the  brutal  Gnmblprs  concerned  in  this  prac- 
tice may  be  .soon  learned  from  a little  volume  written 
by  U.  Sketchley,  OtnfUman,  if  any  one  be  disposed  to 
know  more  than  that  the  best  Cocks  should  be  **  close 
hitters,  bloody  heelers,  steady  fighters,  good  mouthers, 
and  come  to  every  and  in  the  same  pages  arc 

taught  the  qualifications  required  **  to  judge  well  of  a 
battle."  In  Hoyle,  the  (»ymnasiarch  of  all  sports,  as 
well  as  in  the  last  cited  volume,  in  that  of  K.  H.  and 
in  an  Estaif  upon  the  Ro^ut  Pecrention  and  Art  of  €ock“ 
written  by  WHltnm  Machrie,  u Fencing  Mn.ster,  or 
os  he  stiles  htuiseU  ProfeMor  of  both  Swords  la  the  Hty 
of  Edinburgh,  will  be  found  ample  directions  for  breed- 
ing and  managing  Oame  Cocks.  Tlic  5/rain,  from 
which  the  Cock  for  brectling  is  chosen,  in  the  first 
place  ought  to  be  distinguished  for  victory.  The 
breeding  walk  should  be  dry  and  sequestered,  if  possi- 
ble in  the  neighbourhood  of  running  water.  The 
roosting  house  should  be  large,  dry,  and  sweet ; the 
perches  round,  not  too  high  imd  nut  thicker  than  c.nn 
be  grasjied  with  eusc.  Of  the  four  hens  who  compose 
the  harem  of  the  Cock,  (for  this  number  should  be  his 
limit,)  each  ought  if  {loxsible  to  be  el  soror  et  ron/wx, 
for  in  this  respect  Caiiibyses  himself  was  not  more 
absolute.  The  best  hatching  time  is  between  the  end 
of  March  and  the  end  of  May,  not  above  twelve 
eggs  should  be  put  under  each  hen,  and  ns  soon  as  all 
have  hatched,  the  Cock  should  be  removed.  " lest  he 
should  grow  inurose  and  beat  the  chickens,”  and  also, 
that  the  hen  may  the  longer  take  care  of  her  brtK>d.  The 
nursery’  should  be  kept  quiet  and  jieacenblc ; **  when- 
ever they  apjK'ar  inclined  to  squabble,  divide  the 
majority  iulo  sepiimte  parties  in  dilTerent  apartments, 
where  keep  them  short  of  food ; leaving  some  of  the 
strongest  on  the  ground  ; then  taking  the  weaker  of 
those  so  left,  holding  and  buffeting  him  with  n hand- 
kerchief while  the  stronger  strikes,  he  will  probably 
submit  to  a muster  j and,  if  that  will  nut  do,  confine 
him  for  a few  hours  after  the  buffeting,  fkc.  till  cool  j 
and  then  turning  him  out,  he,  from  being  stiff  and 
sore  while  the  oilier  is  fresh,  will  yield  after  a blow 
or  two.  B’licn  by  this  means  the  authority  over  each 
other  is  fully  established,  then  pot  down  the  strongest 
from  one  of  the  parties  shut  up,  who  will  submit 
directly  to  run  under  all  those  that  are  down : and 
when  they  are  reconciled  to  him,  turu  down  the 
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COC^“  strongest  from  another  party*  aod  so  on  till  they  are 
got  down.  When  once  settled,  they  will  aprec  pcacc- 
^ ably  together,  aoless  one  of  them  gets  disHguretl ; if 
should  happen,  and  they  do  not  seem  perfectly 
reconciled,  remove  him  directly  to  avoid  a general 
quarrel.’* 

The  rest  shall  be  related  by  the  same  great  au- 
thority. 

" Feeders  usually  keep  secret  their  particular  modes 
of  dieting  and  preparing  Cocks  for  battle  | the  follow- 
ing i.s  one  method  : after  carefully  examining  whether 
the  birds  are  sound  and  hard  feathered,  pot  them  into 
separate  pens,  with  movable  perches  there!  u } always 
keep  the  pens  very  clean,  and  feed  the  Cock.i  with 
crumbs  of  stale  bread  cut  into  square  bits,  grivingeacli 
a handful  at  sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun-set,  procuring 
them  cold  spring  water  for  drink  \ after  feeding  thus 
for  four  or  live  days,  let  the  Cocks  spar  some  morn- 
ing with  one  another  in  a mom  covered  with  straw, 
or  on  a grass  plat,  Drst  guarding  their  heels  with  hots, 
or  leather  spurs  ; let  them  spur  a coiisideralde  time, 
but  do  not  suffer  them  to  draw  blood.  When  they 
pant,  and  appear  weary,  give  to  every  one  about  the 
size  of  a walnut  in  a quantity  of  white  sugar-camly, 
chopped  rosemary,  and  butter,  mixed  together;  which 
will  increase  their  strength,  cleanse  and  render  them 
long-winded : then  immediately  take  deep  straw 
baskets,  or  cocking  bags  half  filled  with  straw,  put 
each  bird  into  a separate  basket,  fill  the  same  up  to  the 
top  Avith  straw,  shut  down  the  lids,  and  let  the  cocks 
sweat  therein  till  evening ; at  that  period  take  them 
out  of  these  .stoves,  lick  their  eyes  and  head  over  with 
the  tongue,  fill  their  throaSe  with  stale  bread,  and 
pour  some  worm  urine  thereto,  letting  them  feed 
directly,  which  will  cleanse  Very  much  both  their 
heads  and  bodies.  Afterwards  diet  the  Cocks  with 
square  pieces  of  brood  thin  cakes,  baked  at  least  four 
days  before,  made  of  a gallon  of  wheat  flour  and  as 
much  oatmeal,  well  kn^ed  into  a stiff  paste,  with 
ale,  some  butter,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  ; do  not 
mix  any  spices  or  other  hcniing  ingredient.^.  The 
second  day  after  the  sparring,  exercise  on  a grass  plat 
or  field  each  game  Cock,  by  bolding  one  of  the  dung- 
hill breed  to  him,  occasionally  permitting  him  to 
strike,  but  generally  withdrawing  the  dunghill,  and 
retiring ; so  tantalizing  the  other  for  about  half  an 
hour,  till  he  pants,  and  is  thoroughly  warmed  ; then 
take  him  up,  gire  as  much  as  a walnut  in  size  of  a 
scouring  mode  of  butter  beat  in  a mortar,  with  leaves 
of  rue.  hyssop,  and  rosemary,  till  it  resembles  a 
green  salve  next  stove  tlie  Cock,  and  feed  as  before 
directed,  l^rsue  the  following  plan  for  the  first  fort- 
night, one  day  feetling  and  resting,  the  next  either 
sparring  or  exercising  j and  after  every  heat  give  the 
scouring.  In  the  second  fortnight  only  spar  or  exer- 
cise twice  a week,  with  scouring  as  i^fore  ; during 
the  third  fortnight  feed  as  abovemen  tinned ; do  not 
then  let  him  .spar,  but  exercise  moderately  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  time;  and,  to  avoid  making  him  sick, 
give  the  scouring  rolled  in  plenty  of  powdered  brown 
sugar-candy;  when,  after  rc.sting four  days,  he  will 
be  in  condition  to  fight,  previously  trimming  his  fea- 
thers, 4tc. ; taking  care  that  he  goes  to  the  pit  with 
au  empty  stomach. 

**  N.  B.  Many  cx|}cr(enced feeders  profess  to  effect  the 
above  purpose  in  nine  days. 


**  General  orders  and  ntles  for  Cocking.  cnCK- 

FIOIIT- 

**  On  the  weighing  morning,  th.at  persou,  whose 
chance  ii  to  weigh  last,  is  to  set  his  Cocks  anti  num- 
her  his  pens,  both  main  and  bye.s,  and  leave  the  key 
of  the  pens  upon  the  weighing  table,  (or  the  other 
party  may  put  a lock  on  the  door,)  before  any  Cock 
IS  put  into  the  scale;  and  after  the  first  ]>oc-k  of  Ci»cks 
is  weighed*  a person  appointed  by  him  that  weighed 
first  shall  go  into  the  other  pens  to  sec  that  no  other 
Cocks  arewrighetl  but  what  are  bo  act  and  numlrertxl, 
provided  they  are  within  the  articles  of  weight  that 
the  match  specifics  ; if  not,  to  take  the  following  Cock 
or  Cocks  until  the  whole  number  of  main  and  bye 
Cocks  are  weighed  ihrougli.  After  they  are  all 
weighed,  proceed  as  soon  ns  possible  to  match  them, 
beginning  at  the  least  weight  first,  and  so  on; 
and  equal  weights  or  nearest  weights  to  be  iK>pnrated, 
provided  by  that  separation  u greater  number  of  bat- 
tles can  be  made;  all  blanks  are  to  be  filled  ifp  on 
the  weighing  day,  and  the  battles  divided  and  .>itnick 
off  for  each  day’s  play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  Cocks 
that  weigh  the  least  are  to  fight  the  first  day,  and  so 
upwards. 

At  the  lime  agreed  on  by  both  parties,  the  Cocks 
that  are  to  fight  (he  first  battle  are  brought  U|h>u  tbe 
pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  hcb»ers ; and  after  being 
examined  to  see  whether  they  answer  the  marks  and 
colours  specifieil  in  the  match-bill,  they  are  given  to 
the  setlers-U).  who,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give 
them  to  the  mostent  of  the  match,  (who  always  sit 
oppobitc  to  each  other,)  when  they  turn  them  down 
upon  the  mat;  and  the  setters-fo  arc  not  to  (ouch 
them,  except  they  cither  hang  in  the  mat,  or  in  each 
other,  or  get  close  to  the  edge  of  tlic  pit ; until  they 
have  left  off  fighting,  while  a person  can  tell  forty. 

M'hcn  both  Cocks  leave  off  fighting,  until  one  of  the 
8ct(ers-to,  or  a person  appointed  fur  telling  the  law, 
can  (ell  forty  gradually ; then  the  setters-to  arc  to 
make  the  nearest  way  to  Uieir  Cocks,  and  an  soon  an 
they  have  taken  them  up,  to  carry  them  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pit,  and  immediately  deliver  them  on  their 
legs  beak  to  beak,  and  not  touch  them  any  more  until 
they  have  refused  fighting,  bo  long  ns  the  teller  of  the 
law  can  tell  ten,  without  they  arc  on  their  backs,  or 
bung  in  each  other,  or  in  the  mat ; then  they  iirc  to 
set-to  again  In  the  same  manner  as  iK’fore,  and  con- 
tinue it  till  one  Cock  rcfu.ses  fighting  ten  several  times, 
one  after  another,  when  it  is  (hat  Cock’s  battle  that 
fouglit  within  the  hiw*.  But  it  flonictimcs  happens 
that  both  (.'ocks  rcfu-sc  fighting  w hile  the  law  is  tell- 
ing; when  this hapjicns, a freshCoek  is  tube  hovelled, 
and  brought  upon  the  mat  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  setters-to  arc  to  toss  up  which  Cock  is  to  be  set-to 
first,  and  he  that  gets  the  chance  is  to  chouse.  Then 
the  C-'oek  who  is  to  be  iwt-to  la.st,  must  be  taken  up, 
but  not  carried  off  the  pit ; next  setting  (he  hovelled 
Cock  dow'n  to  the  other,  five  MqNirate  limes,  telling 
ten  between  each  seiting-to,  and  then  the  .same  to 
(hut  which  had  been  taken  np ; and  if  one  fights  and 
the  other  rcfuitcs,  it  is  a battle  to  the  fighting  Cock; 
but  if  biith  fight,  or  both  refuse,  it  is  a drawn  battle. 

Tlie  reason  of  sctting-lo  five  times  to  eu<-h  Cock,  Is, 
that  ten  times  setting-to  being  tlie  long  law,  so  cm 
their  both  refusing,  the  law  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them. 

“ Another  way  of  deciding  a battle,  is,  if  any  person 
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offcra  to  IftV  ten  pounds  to  a crown,  nnd  no  person 
“•  takes  it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty,  nnd  calls  out 
L^*  three  sepnrtite  tiiues,  * Will  any  one  luke  it?*  nml  if 

~ ^ no  one  does,  it  is  the  Cock’s  battle  the  odds  are  laid 

on,  and  the  setters-to  are  not  to  touch  the  Cocks 
durin^c  the  lime  the  forty  is  telling,  without  either 
Cock  is  hung  in  the  mat,  or  on  his  back,  or  hung  together. 
If  a Cock  should  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out, 
although  he  fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not, 
be  loses  his  battle. 

'*  'Inhere  arc  fre<iuent1y  disputes  in  setting-to  in  the 
long  law,  for  often  both  Cocks  refuse  fighting  until 
four  or  five,  or  more  or  less  times,  are  told;  then 
they  fsometin»e.s  begin  telling  from  that  cock's  fight- 
ing, and  counting  but  once  refused,  but  they  should 
continue  their  numbers  on,  until  one  Cock  has  refused 
ten  times  : for  when  the  law  is  begun  to  be  tohl, 
it  is  for  both  Cot>ks : and  if  one  Cock  fights  within 
tbe  long  law,  and  the  other  not.  it  is  a buttle  to  the 
Cock  that  fought,  counting  from  the  first  setting-to. 
All  disputes  about  bets,  or  the  battle  being  won  or 
lust,  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  spectators.  The 
crowing  nnd  mantling  of  a Cock,  or  fighting  at  the 
settcr-to's  hand  before  he  is  put  to  the  other  Cock, 
or  breaking  from  bis  antagonist,  is  not  allowed  us  a 
light. 

" itu/cs  oisfrted  at  the  Bo^at  Cock-pit,  fl'tstmiruter. 

**  1.  That  every' |»crRon  show  and  put  his  Cock  into 
the  pit  with  a fair  hackle,  not  too  near  shorn,  or  cut, 
nor  with  any  other  fraud. 

I **  That  every  Cock  fight  ns  he  is  first  shown  in  the 
pit,  without  sheering  or  cutting  any  feathers  after- 
wards, except  with  the  consent  of  both  the  masters 
of  the  match. 

*'  3.  When  both  Cocks  are  set  down  to  fight,  nnd  one 
of  them  nin.s  awuy  before  they  have  struck  three 
mouthing  blows,  it  is  adjudged  no  battle  to  the  per- 
sons who  bet. 

*‘4.  No  jicrsons  to  set-to,  hut  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  masters  of  tbe  match. 

S.  When  a Cock  shall  come  seltlng-to,  and  both 
Cocks  refuse  to  fight  ten  limes  successively  according 
to  the  law,  then  a fresh  Cock  shall  be  liovelleil,  and 
the  masters  of  the  match  must  agree  which  of  them 
shall  turn  the  ('ock  down ; after  that,  if  both  fight,  or 
both  refuse,  to  be  deemed  a drawn  battle  ; but  if  one 
fights,  and  (he  other  refuses,  (he  battle  to  be  allowed 
won  by  the  fighting  Cwk. 

After  the  person  appointed  by  the  masters  to 
tell  the  law  shall  have  told  twice  twenty,  the  Cocks 
to  he  set-to,  beak  to  beak,  if  they  both  see,  but  if 
either  is  blind,  then  the  blind  ('ock  to  touch,  and  on 
their  refusing  to  fight,  the  person  ap(H>inted  ns  before, 
is  to  tell  ten  between  each  setting-to,  till  one  of  the 
two  Clocks  has  refuseil  fighting  ten  times  successively. 

**  7.  When  ten  pounds  to  a crown  are  laid  on  the  Imt- 
tlc,nnd  not  taken,  after  twice  twenty  is  told,  theliuttle 
is  determined  as  won  by  that  Cock  the  odds  are  on. 

**  8.  That  no  person  shall  make  any  cavil  or  speech 
about  matching  of  Cocks,  either  to  matchers  or 
owners,  after  the  Cocks  are  once  put  together. 

♦*  9.  A master  of  the  match  has  a right  to  remove 
any  person  out  of  the  lower  ring. 

»'  JO.  No  person  can  make  a confirmed  bet  void, 
without  mutual  consent. 

*'11.  Bets  to  be  paid  on  clear  proof  by  creditable 


witnesses,  even  though  they  have  not  been  demanded,  C^>CK- 
immediatfly  after  the  battle  is  over.  FIGHT- 

**  13.  It  is  recommended,  that  all  disputes  be  finally 
determined  by  the  masters  of  tbe  match,  and  tw o 
other  gentlemen  whom  they  shall  appoint  j and  in 
ca.se  the  four  cannot  agree,  then  thcysholltUon  afifih, 
whose  determination  sbali  be  final.” 

The  spur,  or  Gaffle  (sajtak  Iccl.)  is  made  either  of 
steel  or  silver.  Mr.  Pegge  deniea  that  (his  was  in  use 
nmong  the  Greeks;  but  Beckmann  {loc.cit.)  contends 
with  great  probability  against  the  opinion  on  the  au- 
thority of  a passage  in  Aristophanes,  Stps  e« 

{Acet,‘CO.)  An  ingenious  instrument  for  weigh- 
ing,the  invention  of  birli. Asllcy, of  Patcshill, Baronet, 
is  described  iu  Plolt'sNa/ttra/  Uutory  oj  Sitaffordthire.  , 

“A  HebA  main  is  when  sixteen  Cocks,  underacer- 
tain  weight,  fight  for  a prize;  those  that  fall  nearest 
to  each  other  in  the  weight  are  matched,  which 
makes  eight  battles  ; then  the  winners  are  matched 
to  form  four  other  battles  ; tbe  four  conquerors  again 
two  more  battles ; lastly,  the  victors  one  battle ; so 
that  one  Cock  should  be  superior  in  four  engagemeoto." 

In  a baltle  royal  a c'ertain  number  of  Cocks  are  let 
loose,  and  the  single  survivor  obtains  the  prize.  A long 
muia  lasts  about  a week,  a short  main  about  (wo  days. 

Great  dilTerenc'e  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
size  must  pro;>cr  for  Game  Cocks.  Hoyle  adjusts  it 
at  nut  less  than  4 lbs  8 oz.  nor  above  4 lbs  lu  oz.  On 
this  point  we  shall  once  again  refer  to  U.  H.  who 
has  drawn  n portrait  of  (be  lai^e  and  small  Cocks, 
in  terms  which  place  (hem  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  and  at  the  same  time  sufBctctitJy  display  tbe 
barbarity  of  the  scene  for  which  tliey  arc  dcsiiued. 

The  first  is  called  a Shakehag,  from  a custom  among 
the  Dutch,  who  when  drunk  shake  (heir  birds  out  of 
the  hags  in  which  they  are  kept,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  matching  them.  The  Skakebag  is  also 
named  u Tumpokt.  By  the  Indians  it  is  called  A/ey- 
chantiUeChampone,nn  easy  corruption  from  the  French. 

By  the  Scotch  Mag-gal  And,  Great  Cock  of  St.  Amfrew. 

**  When  you  set  tbe  Great  Cock  down,  he  slowly 
moves  towants  the  warrior  with  whom  he  is  to  try 
his  fortune,  and  after  twenty  turns  and  hovers,  per- 
haps he  strikes  a blow,  then  stands  again,  and  either 
pecks,  or,  may  be,  scra|ies  the  earth  os  if  he  meant 
to  fight  no  more,  or  else  was  willing  to  sec  (he  effects 
of  bis  first  blow  cre  he  a second  struck;  but  first  or 
last  you  shall  have  three  or  four  of  these  long  flights, 
and  that  he  thinks  sufficient  for  spurring;  for  after 
this,  with  Spanish  gravity,  he  strides  up  to  his  ene- 
my's beard  and  takes  a hold,  and  most  Irreverently 
there  pulls  and  tugs  him  too  and  fro,  to  try  whether  he 
may  with  safety  rise  and  strike  ; for  nothing  baulks  a 
great  Cock  more  than  a fall ; because,  like  Elephants, 
when  down  they  find  it  difficult  to  rise.  Wherefore  they 
seldom  strike  but  when  their  hold  is  strong,  and  then 
w ith  their  broad  lances  they  dig  such  orifices  in  each 
others  bulky  sides,  that  like  a cane  drawn  when  a but 
of  Onret  is  set  on  float,  their  stock  of  blootl  flows 
forth,  boyling  in  bubbles  as  it  rolls  along  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  till  the  strength  ns  well  as  blood  be  so  far 
exhausted,  that  they  arc  forced  to  strike  their  beaks 
into  the  earth,  and  make  their  langnid  necks  help  to 
prop  up  their  sinking  bodies;  so  that  set  them  up  but 
a little  to  bleeil  their  lost,  tbe  handler  he  steps  in, 
and  with  a pinch  behind  hopes  yet  to  make  the  dying 
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Cock  to  turn  and  itrlke  at  all,  though  ten  to  one  he 
nothing  hit  j however,  if  he  but  peck,  it  servet  to 
_ * prolong  the  time,  and  shows  the  hardness  of  the 
C(X:ka*  creature.”  (27.) 

TRICE.  On  the  other  hand,  " no  sooner  is  (the  Iktlc  Cock) 
set  down,  but  like  lightning  he  falls  upon  bis  enemy, 
dances  a bli>ody  round,  and  in  his  sparring  capers 
higher  than  your  head  : he  links  and  never  loses  till 
his  hold  breaks  or  bis  adversary  dies.  They  rise  and 
fall  together,  still  striving  to  the  last  which  shall 
strike  most  and  hardest  blows,  stabbing  each  other 
without  intermission,  till  death  concludes  the  combat. 
O rare  Birds  ! What  pleasure  upon  earth  can  ei:]ual 
this!”  (26.) 

Cock-fighting  is  prevalent  In  modem  times  In  China, 
Persia,  Mj^cca,  and  America.  At  the  commence- 


ment  of  the  last  century  it  was  a favourite  sport  in  COCK- 
Denmark,  the  King  himself  being  fond  of  it ; and  Sir  ^ iCHT- 
William  Corly,  our  Ambassador,  stales  that  '^a  right 
bred  English  Cock  was  at  that  day  accounted  a thing  COCKER, 
of  ixnpreciablc  value  in  the  Court.*'  But  unfortunately 
England  once  so  largely  took  the  lead,  that  it  has 
been  termed  our  national  amusement.  The  taste,  how- 
ever, appears  long  to  have  been  declining,  and  wher- 
ever a main  is  now  fought  it  is  not  for  the  diversion 
of  Royal  and  Noble  spectators,  but  for  the  boisterous 
gratiheation  of  the  lowest  rabble.  'Fhe  argument  most 
frequently  urged  in  defence  of  this  and  similar  amuse- 
ments has  latterly  been  abandoned  ; and  It  is  atlmitted 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  a dying  animal 
is  more  likely  to  harden  the  heart,  than  to  awaken  a 
tone  of  bigli-mliidcd  and  conrageoui  feeling. 


Strong  reasons  for  the  aversion  of  Spirits  to  the 
CocK-cRow,or  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  will  be  found 
in  Bourne’s  JittiquUaies  tulgar^t,  ch.  li.  The  belief 
it  seems  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Prudentius.  that  Is  the 
beginning  of  the  IVtb  century.  That  poet  sings  as 
follows  : 

Fmmt  ThrmMtes 

trntbris 

GnUv  canrmte  exterritai 

Sptrtim  timtrt  et  cnlcrt. 

And  Mr.  Bourne  says,  it  has  been  aigued  that  they  do 
so:  1st,  because  our  Saviour  was  born  about  the  time 
of  Cock -crow  j 2dly,  because  bis  rsswrrectlon  occurred 
•boat  tbe  same  hour;  3dlr,  because  Jacob  wrestled 
with  the  Annl  till  that  season;  4thly,  because  It  is 
an  emblem  of  our  rising  toimmortal  life  : nevertheless, 
adds  the  sagacious  Antiquary,  **  what  though  this  be 
true,  as  it  most  certainly  seems  to  be  so,  that  at  the 
cheerful  hour  of  Cock-crowing,  the  wandering  Ghosts 
are  not  driven  away,  but  still  continue  going  too  and 
fro  1”  and  then  In  a strain  of  piety,  which  ought  not 
ti)  have  been  dashed  with  so  much  anile  credulity,  he 
shows  that  whether  these  Spirits  go  or  stay,  the  good 
man  under  the  ^otecllon  ot  God,  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them. 

COCKATRICE,  Fr.  co*fuatrisf  Dutch,  Jtockeir'Qt  f 
from  kock,  (the  bird,)  and  A.  S.  aller,  an  adder  ; from 
the  fabled  generation  of  this  serpent  from  the  egg  of 
a Cock. 

] MW  how  eaay  U dU  r«]ne,  soil  bear  the  rrest<*t  price, 

Ye  greater  poytoa  U not  found  witliln  tlie  e^ekatrict. 

FnKtrimiM*  Attctcrt,  Of  the  mmtahiUlie  tf  the  H’ortde, 

If  thou  be  «tron^  with  coascienre  of  rinne,  & the  cockMtrier  of 
tliT  poyeoaed  nutmr,  hath  behrid  her  »elfr  in  the  ^lunc  of  the 
rifhteoui  >ew  of  God,  there  is  Done  other  eelne  for  retnedic,  thS 
to  nui  to  Christ  latmedUtely.  TymUM,  H'orkes,  fob  4S0. 

Tlien  not  oa  him  that  neorr  tbonght  you  111, 
fiat  bead  yoar  force  syrabnt  3rour  enrrayes : 

Let  them  feel  the  utmost  of  your  cmckycs ; 

And  kill  with  looks  m c«ckairiee»  do. 

Spettter.  5«uer,  49. 

Which  If  It  he  true  u Steuea  Gardiner  hlroaclfc  reporteth,  why 
tliea  doth  thin  (lurlous  eocAetn'er  erowc  so  murb  against  Barnet 
aAerward  and  ranting  him  In  the  teetli  bearing  all  Ibc  world  ia 
hand,  that  Dames  was  Us  acholler. 

Fur.  Mertyrt,  fol,  1093. 

TOL  XIX. 


So  tare,  that  if  yon  please  venture  yoursrif 
rti  Khewbim.and  bis  to^tetker 

Aud  yuu  shnli  hear  'em  talk. 

B<»ttm«Ht  and  FUteker.  The  Martial  act  lU.  ic.  4. 

*'Many  opinions,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  (|a(f^r 
Errors,  lit.  6.)  **  arc  passant  concerning  the  Basilisk,  or 
little  King  ofSerpents,  commonly  called  the  CockatTict^ 
some  affirming,  others  dcnyiitg,  most  doubting  the  re- 
lations made  hereof.'*  He  then  continues  to  nhow  the 
difference  between  the  Basilisk  of  elder  writers  and 
the  modem  Cockatrice.  'i*he  first  wa.s  in  ail  res;tects 
a Serpent ; the  other  is  generally  describe<l  with  legs, 
wings,  a serpeotine  and  windii^  tail,  aud  a crest  or 
comb  suincwjiul  like  a Cock.  It  was  $uj>|roset1  to  be 
generated  from  an  egg  laid  by  a Cock,  hatched  under 
a Toad  or  Serpent.  Its  poison  killed  at  a distance  **  by 
the  eye  and  by  priority  of  vision,”  so  that  if  it  got  the 
first  look  it  killed.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  explains  the 
fable  of  its  generation  by  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians 
concerning  the  Ibis,  which  might  afterw'ards,  be 
thinks,  be  transferred  to  Cocks,  namely,  that  by 
feeding  upon  Serpents  their  eggs  sometimes  produced 
Serpents;  and  therefore  great  paius  were  always 
taken  to  destroy  their  nests. 

Archdeacon  Xares  {Chutary,  ad  ooc.)  quotes  a pas- 
sage from  ljj\y' 8 jlUiandfr  and  Compaq,  (iti.fi,)  to 
show  that  the  Cockatrice  was  supposed  to  |)cneCrale 
steel  by  pecking  at  it. 

COCKER,  the  Dutch  have,  as  Junius  has  noticed, 
kaktriUen,  celtbrare  hiiarias  they  have  also  kokelen, 
nutrire^  ceu  /were  cvlina,  fornied  from  their  verb, 
koken,  tx>querf.  To  cocAw  may,  then,  have  been 
primarily  applied  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite. 
And  thus,  generally,  to  cudircr,  is. 

To  Jumper,  to  indulge,  cherish,  make  much  of;  anil 
os  in  Gray,  to  encourage,  to  inspirit. 

They  wolil  not  hsve  pstleocc  to  lodge  themidf,  Uklaw  it  for 
shstne  so  moeb  to  cocker  tbcmself. 

Xieall.  ThmydUcM,  fol.  65. 

Furthennore,  after  the  birth  of  errty  boy,  the  fiulxr  was  uo 
Bore  master  of  him,  to  earker  and  lmn;f  him  up  after  bi»  will. 

Xarlk.  Plmtarck.  Lycvrjpu,  fol,  41. 

His  OFU  son  was  a little  too  aawer  with  hia  mother,  and  with 
him  also,  bearin^r  hlmaelf  orer  holilly  of  her  pood  will,  by  mruni 
of  her  eaeiertMg  of  him.  Jd.  rkeatietaelcs,  p.  lo;. 

Care  must  he  Ukco  that  tUs  evil  he  do  more  evchertd,  nor  tbs 
kuaxour  of  it  fed. 

Slate  TVfs//.  Cate  if  Dutit,  Aama  Iklfi. 
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1 1— Tboa  art  conimt 

Wilb  wbat  beavcu  faudf 

Morv  bletaMl  id  iby  l»r«t  than  land. 

To  k«rpc  bat  naturr  rrra  aod  upright. 

To  qunicb  not  <*ther  appetite. 

Oerie/.  CW»/rp 

But  wbat  diecipttna  la  tbi«,  Pamoa,  to  aourlaii  violeat  adtoo> 
taOM  la  youtb,  by  etehtrutg  aod  waatoa  itMlul|reocea,  aod  to 
cbaalute  luein  io  Duture  age,  «ritb  a boybb  rod  of  rorrectloo  i 
AJiUim.  Dvefrinf,  Jj[c.  of  Divvrtf. 

A ad  blame  me  Dot  for  divapect. 

If  i the  flatterer’*  alyle  nrjeetj 

With  that,  by  menial  tonguea  ■opply'd. 

You'ro  daily  carier’d  up  ia  pride. 

Gmf,  FmhUt  9.  part  IL 

WWo  I arrived  ia  Loadoa  I found  Profewor  Tunwr  bad  beea 
dead  aburc  a fortaiglit;  and  being  roeieerd  and  a^rited  up  by 
•oRie  friemU  (though  it  was  rather  the  latest;  1 got  luyname  aiig* 
gestrd  to  Iiord  Buie.  Graf.  i^rtter^  43.  7'*  Dr.  Wmrtam, 

COCKEUMOUTII,  a Bomugh  in  Cumberland,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Corker  and  Dert^  ent.  It 
is  dirided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cocker,  over  which 
there  is  a bridge  one  arch.  The  streets  though 
spacious  arc  irregular ; yet  many  of  the  houses  are 
neatly  built.  On  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mount, 
raised  on  a precipice  above  the  Derwent,  near  the  con- 
flux of  the  two  streams,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  castle.  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  great 
■trength  ^ aod  in  the  Civil  wars  was  garrisoned  for 
the  King,  and  token  and  dismantled  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces.  Cockermomh  sends  two  Mensbera  to 
Parliament ; the  right  of  electum  is  limited  to  the  in- 
babitanU  who  have  burgage  tenure.  The  Church  is  a 
Curacy  to  Brigham,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
The  principle  articles  of  munufneture  here,  are  hats, 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  shalhx>ns,  checks,  cotirse  lioeiM, 
and  leather.  Population  in  1891,  3790.  Distance 
from  London  305  luUes  north-oorthwest,  from  Kes* 
wick  twelve  south  by  east. 

COCKET.  Corat'KT.  or  as  k is  spore  correctly 
spelled  in  old  documents  Qangirar.  In  the  reign  of 
^ward  I.  at  the  institution  of  the  great  Custom  of  wool, 
woolfells  and  leather,  was  also  institoled  the  Cocket 
or  acquittance  testifying  the  payment  of  the  Coslom« 
Anciently  no  other  goods  but  those  above-mentioned 
paid  Custom  outwards,  and  in  many  records  these 
commoilities  are  called  t^ket.  or  Custom  of  the 
Cocket.  The  original  form  of  C^ket  was,  in  Latin,  aa 
follows  : EdfardM  tmtubus,  ad  ^vos,  Mlutm.  3'rtafir 
fwofi  A B nobis  so/rif  in  portn  nostro  London  : fustumot 
nobis  debUtts  pro  f rifras  socru  tana,  quo  quietus  cat.  ieslibus 
ColUetorr  el  evnirolntore  cusinmarum  nosirarum  in  portu 
pradiitoi  die,  anno,  ite.  The  words  yuo  9Hieriu  est  gave 
the  name  Cocket.  since  henceforward  the  Merchant  is 
at  rest.  At  present  the  CertiBcate  is  given  in  English, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  ia  thnae  of  the  Col- 
lector and  Comptroller  of  the  particular  Port.  There 
tre  three  sorts  of  Corkcis  j the  0rdia4xry  Cocket,  far 
common  occasions  j the  f^arcei  Cocket,  when  oU  the 
gootls  entered  outwards  are  not  shipped  in  the  same 
vessel ; the  Coast  Cocket,  when  native  commodities  are 
sent  from  one  Port  to  another  within  the  realm.  See 
Sir  M.  Hale's  Treatise  rrfaiioe  to  the  Maritime  Law  of 
Lnfgland,  Par.  Ik  cap.  xl. 

In  the  Statute  of  Bread  aad  Ale,  51  Henry  III.  a 
distinction  is  made  between  wastel  bread,  the  finest  j 
Cocket  bread,  the  second  sort  of  white  bread  ; bread 
of  treet,  and  breed  of  eownnua  wheat,  the  tw'o  kinds  of 
brown  or  household  bread.  loFleU  (ii.  9)  Cocket  is 


used  for  a certain  measure  of  bread.  Spelman  derives  GOCKKT. 

Cocket  from  the  Fr.cot'/w;  Lut.eoNcha,  a shell ; which 

be  says  was  afterwards  corrupted  into  Coc,  a amall 

boat.  Skinner  also  describes  Cocket  bread  to  beponu 

tptod  Coketo  sea  vymbd  in  urbem  advehitur,  quemadmo^ 

dum  Pariatf  pain  chalant  quod  cdtelendlo  deportatmr.  See 

Da  Cange.  Gloss,  ad  voc.  CheUndism, 

COCKLE,  (in  Corn.)  A.  S.  coeeri,  which  Skinner 
thinks  i.s  from  ceocoa.  to  choke,  because  it  chokes  the 
com. 

He  wwlde  wnrea  wmb  dlAcaites, 

O tprlagco  cocAJe  ia  o«r  clco*  corae. 

Ckmaerr.  TJte  SJUpmmumet  Tsk,  t.  13923. 

Tie  bushnodemaa  kjul  iwH  to  soon*  tbrowB  te«de  ktthegToaadCi 
bat  Mcppeth  vp  the  eaenile  and  be  lowetb  ratklt  to. 

Sir  Jakrt  Chrtke.  J%t  Htvt  a/  SediSisn,  I.  lU. 

For  lightly  aeltblr  U’fwAIr  wooat  togrowevltboat  ibe  whoale. 
nor  yet  the  ctiaffc  without  the  roroe. 

JrvtlL  Defence  af  the  Afhagu,  fol.  334. 


Cu'CKLI,  V. 
Co'exut.  n. 
Co'cKLS-BOAT. 
Co'cKUtD,  adj. 
Co^CKLEB,  ^ 
Co'cKLK-SnEU..  J 


Example  from  Dampier. 


Lat.  cochlea  g Gr.  from 

Kd^\K>.  that  is  ffvpi'^w,  quod  Coch- 
l le<r  testa  est  tortUis  turbinataque, 
\ Vossius. 

To  he  or  cause  to  be  in  a wind- 
ing or  spiral  form.  And  sec  the 


WiUi  A/rike  cacteaot  with  sbrinpcs, 
he  th»t  M cloyed  my 

Be  freeLc  Ageio.  Drant.  Haraet.  Setirt,  4. 


Thi*  piark,  ihu  painted  folat,  ihia  caekU-haaf, 

To  luing  l»er  out,  and  drfle  me.  friends, 

A well  knowu  iiiaa  of  war  ? 

Beammamt  mm4  Fteteher.  The  Turner  Turn'd,  act  ik  K.  3. 
Lowe’s  frolbig  la  asore  aoft  aad  sensible, 

Tbca  are  tbr  tcader  homes  of  firiUwe  miylrs 

Skukafeure,  Lara'a  lathmar  Ltaat,  fol.  133. 

Tbs  emblem  of  a link  boy  attemptlag  to  lade  all  tbe  water  out 
of  the  sea  wilb  a caakle-eheU  doth  flt  T.  11.  as  exactly  as  If  It  had 
been  shaped  for  tiio  who  Uiinketk  to  measure  the  profound  aud 
fawcraSable  myaler>et  of  rvlirion.  by  bis  own  silly,  shallow  conceits. 

Uahha.  jfateurr  ta  Biehep  UrumkuU,  cIs.  i. 

If  iBcb  a ship  ran  sueb  a burtbra  bear, 

5Vlial  osifbt  tbe  ark  do,  whkk  doth  so  excell 
Ihat  ililp,  as  that  ship  doth  a eaeklr  »keU. 

Druftau.  !^auk'e  Ftaad. 

It  auide  socb  a short  eoeh&ng  sea,  as  If  It  bad  beea  la  a race, 
or  place  wbere  two  tkles  met  g (t»r  U ran  every  way.  aoDcllmea 
breaking  over  owr  waste,  sometimes  over  our  poop,  somctiiees 
over  our  bow  t and  the  ship  towed  like  an  cgg-ehell.  so  that  1 never 
felt  aach  unccrUla  )crks  la  a ship. 

Duampier.  Tafuft,  Amaa  1683. 

In  Ibai  pesaage  between  the  aald  lalaads  we  And  atrasige  rlpUag 
swd  eacklimg  scas,  rea«ly  to  leap  on  tbe  ship's  deck. 

Id.  Ik.  Letter,  I.  eol.  U.  part  UL  rh.  V. 

As  be  k a fool  Indeed,  yooTl  say,  that  thinks  a bead  belter  than 
a pearl,  and  prefan  a eaekU'Skeii  before  a mrwa;  «wb  a fbel  U 
every  amacr.  Biehap  Baaaridga.  Jmswii,  98. 


Tbb  was  aooUser  hair'e  breadth  escape,  for  It  was  near  high 
water,  and  there  run  a short  mcklmg  sea,  which  must  very  sooa 
hare  balgcd  the  sbip  if  she  bad  struck. 

Cask.  r«ye|rc,  vot.  Lbook  Ui.  ch.  viu 
An  old  fisherman  mctsdlng  bk  nets  (while  I enquired  abont  the 
danger  lo  passing  these  aands,)  told  me  in  his  dialect,  a moring 
story  1 how  a brother  of  the  trade,  a raekter,  ns  be  styled  fain, 
driring  A little  cart  with  two  daagbtrrs  (wninen  gmam)  in  it,  and 
his  wife  on  horseback  fsllowiog,  set  oat  oae  day  to  paw  ibe 
aeves^msle  aanda  Gray.  Letter  ta  Dr.  Wurton. 

Strait,  in  hit  Sports  and  PasBmes,  S4B,  naj^t.  Hex 
CoevLBS  is  a Children's  noy,  in  which  one  kneels  and 
covering  his  eyes  lays  bis  head  Io  another's  lup,  and 
^^saes  who  struck  hizo.  He  thinks  the  name  a cor* 
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COCKLE,  ruption  from  the  French  haute$  ; but  it  if  not 

ewv  to  attach  any  meaning  to  these  words  connected 
RICOrIk'  game.  Gay  baa  introduced  this  s|>ort  in  bia 

Ptuioralt. 

As  at  /lift  Cotktes  once  1 laid  me  dova, 

And  felt  the  weiftkty  band  of  many  a dovay 

liiixoma  ^re  a fcatle  tap,  and  1 

^uick  rose,  aikd  read  toft  mUchief  ia  her  eye. 

CoctLK,  of  the  Cornish  Miners,  if  a Toriety  of  the 
Mineral  named  Teurmalint ; consisting  of  very  slender 
prisms  of  that  substance,  longitudinally  aggregated, 
•o  as  to  present  the  character  of  a fibrous  b<^y. 

C<yCKNEY,  1 Sec  the  Example  from  Fuller. 

^ Co^CKMKT-uaa.  / Dr. Thomas  (fienshaw)8ogiicious- 

ly  as  he  is  wont,  Skinner  observes,  dcrires  hx>m  the 
Fr.  acccquiHff.  Cotgravc  says,  sacco^aiffer,  to  wax  as 
lazie,  become  os  klle,  grow  os  slothfiil  as  a bcf^ar," 
(ro^aia.)  Co^uia  is  perhaps  of  the  fame  origin  Of 
Chcioacs.  See  Coax. 

And  vfaea  thl«  jape  Is  tald  another  day, 

I thall  be  hsUeo  a dalTr  aaaf  .* 

1 wol  aiiae,  aad  avatre  it  by  my  hj  i 
Unbsrdy  is  nascly,  thus  men  aay. 

f'Aawrrr.  Jmc  Rerti  7*a/r,  V.  420& 

I speake  not  thu  io  diaprajae  of  the  faukoas,  but  of  them 
wkiche  kepetk  them  tyke  eefaeyr/. 

Sir  Tkomai  EJyt.  Ttu  Gwtrrmir,  foU  69. 
PhUnphe  smyled  to  bla  sleeoe, 
aad  bopetk  more  to  smyle, 

Willing  this  raeliKy  to  Intrap 
With  this  aame  merrie  wyle. 

Drmttt.  Il»r»ci.  K^UtU  H .V#mMA 
And  with  a ralUat  hand  from  of  hia  neck  bta  ffoniet  teare 
Of  that  aame  r*c4we  Pbryfian  knight,  aad  dirocb  lo  dust  UU  bcare. 

yAarr.  F-n/-*.  book  all.  IbL  579. 

I meal  with  e ^mbSe  eeoee  of  tlib  word  rerfnwy,  some  takiAC 
It  for, 

lit,  Ooe  reehiV  or  ear  Awed,  made  a wanton  or  nestle^CMk  of, 
delicately  bred  and  broofbi  ep.  eo  that  when  frown  men  or 
women,  they  can  eixlare  no  hardship,  nor  comport  wUh  point- 
tnktnr. 

ted.  One  ntterlv  Ifnormnt  of  hnahondrr  and  bnsewlfery,  such 
as  is  practised  in  tke  roontry,  so  that  they  may  He  persuaded  any 
thinf  about  rural  coramoditieo  i and  tho  nrifinsi  thereof,  and  the 
tak  of  the  ritiaen'a  son,  who  knew  owt  the  tac^aft  of  n cerA, 
but  call’d  it  mrifkittg,  is  commonly  honwn. 

FifUrr.  tr^nkin.  /.andem 

Some  afaia  are  In  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on 
their  beoda  by  too  ceremoaiewa  and  sinrt  diet,  beinf  over  pro- 
cioe,  cerAary  hAr,  and  enriooa  in  their  oboervallon  of  meal*. 

Bmrtam.  jinmfmy  y MeUmteJUif,  foL  75. 

COCOMAIUCOPAS,  n nation  of  Indians,  who  wan- 
der over  the  tract  of  almost  unknown  country,  neur 
the  vast  river  Colorado,  or  Rio  ('oinradodc  los  Mar> 
tyres,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  of  New  Mexico,  and 
after  a nearly  south-west  course  of  (500  miles,  flows 
into  the  aorthcru  extremity  of  the  ('alifomian  Gulf. 
The  Cocomaricopos arc  chiefly  known  from  their  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins  of  the  Axtec  city, 
{see  Casas  CiaANOoe,)  oo  the  Kio  Gila,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Coloixulo.  They  are  excellent  swim- 
mers, supporting  their  goods  above  the  water  in 
crossing  these  rivers,  by  usiog  a piece  of  wood  in  the 
left  band,  and  steering  themselves  with  the  right; 
whilst  the  women  carry  their  inftnis  on  a basket 
attached  to  their  bodies.  The  north  side  of  the  Great 
^ver  is  fertile,  and  some  of  these  Indians  are  very 
induatriowf.  The  Mexican  Jesuit,  Miguel  Venegas,  in 
his  work  publiabcd  at  Madrid  in  175%,  on  the  Natural 
and  OpU  Ifiitory  nf  Caf^omie,  gives  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  this  country  by  Father  Xioo  in  16S8,  who 


with  immense  labour  and  fiitigue  solved  the  question  COCOMA- 
of  California  being  no  IsLaod,  but  a part  of  continental 
America.  It  was  subsequently  visited  in  1744  by 
Father  Sedelmuyer,  who  drew  a map  of  the  country,  ^ * , 

which  was  copied  in  the  Teatra  Amevycana.  A long 
account  of  this  tribe  is  to  be  foond  in  the  above- 
uentiooed  work  of  Miguel  Venegas,  p.  164,  ti  ttq. 

English  translalion  of  1759.  Alto  in  the  now  scarce 
work  entitled  TrapeU  of  the  JeMuitt,  by  Mr.  Luckman, 

1743;  wherein  the  map  of  the  Jesuit  Xiao,  and  an 
account  of  the  Missions,  by  Father  Picolo,  is  given, 
with  some  curious  reasoning  on  the  probability  of 
California  being  a part  of  the  American  continent ; and 
a curious  little  pamphlet  is  cited,  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  entitled  A acw  Descent  of  tAe  5^Nuiiordx  on 
the  Island  of  Califormia  m the  year  1683,  in  which 
expedition  Father  Xino  had  served,  and  which  proba- 
bly first  gave  him  the* desire  of  determining  the  great 
question  above  mentioDcd.  This  little  pamphlet  is 
now  very  scarce,  even  in  the  English  edition  of  1666, 
licensed  by  Sir  Roger  I'Eatiungc. 

COCOON,  Fr.  cocoa;  a pod  or  ball,  more  especially 
of  the  Silk-worm. 

COCOS,  in  Botamft  a genus  of  the  class  Monoeeia, 
order  Hezandrut,  natural  order  Palm/t.  Generic  cha- 
racter : nuile  flower,  calyx  three-kaved  ; corolla, 
petals  three  : female  flower,  calyx  twodeaved  ; co- 
rolla, petals  six  ; style  none  ; drupe  fibrous. 

This  genus  of  magnificent  Palms  consists  of  five 
sjiecies.  C.  mtcifera,  the  Cocoa-nut  tree,  is  very 
gcnenlly  dispersed  within  the  tropics  and  the  South 
Sea  Inlands,  flourishing  ou  the  sea-shores ; the  nuts 
are  rarrlcd  by  winds  and  enrrents,  and  are  vooa  lound 
vegetating  on  the  numerous  islands  that  arc  continually 
forming  IVum  accumulated  coral;  the  unri|N*  nut  is 
full  of  a pulp  generully  eaten  in  the  U'est  Indies ; a 
liquor  called  hy  the  natives  Sura,  by  the  Kurtipcans 
Palm  wine,  or  Toddy,  is  drawn  from  the  Cocoa  tree  ; 
from  this,  when  sour,  Arrack  is  distilled  : the  fibrous 
coating  of  the  nut  is  manufactured  into  conlage.  C, 
kniymeea  pn»duces  a substance  similar  to  Putter,  used 
by  the  natives  of  South  Anierica. 

Cocoa  IsLAxn,  an  Ulaod  in  the  North  Pacific,  situ- 
ated a few  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  almut  the 
87th  degree  of  west  longitude.  It  therefore  lies 
nearly  300  miles  south-west  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

It  is  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  brood, 
with  detached  rocks  and  islets  scattered  round  its 
shores.  It  was  visited  by  Vancouver,  on  his  return 
from  examining  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

CtXn'ION,  eoquo,  coctum,  to  IhmI. 

WbmM*  pevrr  {haU^rj  to  yetsetJK  meat  Hurird  in  it,  after  tlus 
fftim,  haik  limi  rnnftnn’d  to  me  tnno  their  ova  otverrmltoa, 
hy  so  enteriettcrti  ofllcer  of  the  RBstish  fleet,  that  bad  the  over* 
aisht  of  the  yroriaioas,  nod  by  mhim  that  had  oyportua&ty  la 
obKrve  k.  iivfk,  .Ve/araf  PkUmmfky^  part  ik  CM,  4. 

And  thouf  b all  thy  mills, 

Crackliof , a’erflov  vith  a rrdandanl  juice ; 

Poor  tastes  the  liquor ; r^etUm  kmc  tkciun^, 

And  bifbest  temper,  ere  it  saiCTiutriae. 

Grnngrr.  The  SHgMr  Coae,  book  L 


COD,  o. 

Con,  a. 

Co'DnBxs, 

Co'oDT, 

C</f>OKE, 

Co'o-riECB, 

Co'^DSlECfl-POlMT. 


^ A.  S.  eodde;  Dutch,  kodde^ 
Ger.  koden ; Sw.  kuddt.  Perhaps 
froniGcr.  ilru/fm,riaiidrre.  Som* 
^ncr  says,  Cadde,  pera,  marm* 
pium,  manlicat  a bagge>a  wal- 
let!, a pock,  if-  (eitiniioniiN 
J sacevs,  ct  teetiemtu*  ipM.'*  Jtfuff. 
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COD.  X.  10.  Markt'fx.  8.  et  ah  riiJ/j<i,  is  in  the  A.  S.  rersi^wi 
~ of  the  (rospets  codd,  in  English  Skinner  thinks 

the  fish  is  so  called  ab  alkfud  pera  «u  wor»u;>ti  wwiiitn- 
dine. 

Bnt  h&f  h«ip  nf  Cod  ^rsh  pntiere  of  some  ss5'”*» 

1 telir  not  wor)«  a c9d  for  alle  ))i  falre  Is  fsvnt. 

R.  p.  399. 

Of  the  partridge  at>d  fezaate  w»  killed  erpal  store  with  kow  aod 
arrowes:  in  tbis  place  at  the  Ilarborougli  laouUi  we  fovod  freat 
store  of  (W. 

Itaklnyt.  Vayagt.  .V.  ./oAa  Ztnairr^  rol.  UL  fol.  197. 

If  that  be  spake  to  one  that's  whlshte, 
or  lokrth  (HI  hU  bt»oke, 

Or  talke  not  all  iu  priati',  or  tnae, 

(nay  we;  this  cattJtn  head,  (looke) 

This  asse  doth  want  bis  common  sence. 

Dtant,  Ihrmct.  Saiirt,  3. 

This  forra^  was  made  of  bcaoe  stalkcs  cut  dowoe  greeue  as  it 
stood  before  it  was  iuroted  aud  cadded. 

HtAUnd.  Pliait.  fol.  573. 

He  also  rvd  a pesro<f  braoch  with  the  tad$  open,  hut  the  pease 
out,  as  it  is  rpon  bis  rube  in  his  monument  at  Westmioster. 

Camdm.  Rrmaint,  Imprtttt,  ful.  215. 

Lei  me  alone  (saide  1)  twill  plnrke  them  out,  with  that  I put 
In  tnr  hand,  hatieinif  two  other  letters  titerein,  and  brought  rp 
the  same  writii^  to  loy  eWperre,  and  there  kft  it 

/'ax.  Starlyrt.  Jtkn  Piutfat^  fol> 

Dul'st  see  the  cBrfp(ere.^»/  she  • pare  me,  and  the  box  of 
laamuiladr.  Fvrd,  ‘71s  piVy  5Ae'r  a HXorr,  act  Ui.  sc.  1. 

Yet  menacing  words  passed  from  eytber,  Morris  thrrntninfr  to 
bee  eaea  wyth  Lloyd's  bald  pate,  and  Lloyde  would  try  an|uil- 
tance  w ith  the  others  cadi-httUti  so  that  they  parted  aritb  Wartnn 
of  enmity. 

Stair  TriaU,  Trial  Rahrrt  Arewne,  Aium  1607. 

Tl^  seeds  nf  harts-tongue  is  slung  or  shot  away  by  tlieeurious 
eontrirance  of  (he  sced*case.  as  In  toddtd  arsinaii,  only  there  U>e 
spring  mores  and  curl*  inward,  but  here  outward. 

/IrrAanu  PAy«ic»-7'Ar<ds|’y,  l>ook  z.  note  15. 

Cod,  C.tPB,  a Pentnanla  and  Pronioiiiory,  on  the 
eastern  const  of  (he  .State  of  Mnsaachusetts,  in  North 
America.  A great  part  of  (he  Peninsula  ia  sandy  and 
barren,  nml  in  many  places  wholly  destitute  of  vege- 
tation ; yet  it  is  populous,  the  inhabitants  deriving 
their  8up{K)rl  entirely  from  the  Ocean,  .^l  the  north- 
ern extrrmily  is  iht*  C'aj>e  ilwlf,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  headlands  on  the  .American  coast.  Cape 
Cod  Light-house  is  in  latitude  49*^  1^  north,  longitude 
<7®  51'  cast  from  Washington,  or  about  71®  west  from 
Greenwich.  The  population  of  the  Peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod  was  rather  above  2-1, QUO  in  IWJO,  having  four- 
teen Towns,  and  covering  an  area  of  some  what  less 
than  KX)  square  miles. 

CODE,  "1  Lat.  codex,  formed  from  cawder,  the 

Co'dicil,  Mrunk  of  a tree  j anti  ea\tdtx  from  c<^re, 

Co'dix.  J to  cut,  to  hew  } quia  in  pture$  seearetur 
tabuias  erasstu.  Seneca,  de  breritate  f'iftr,  ch.  xiU. 
Plurium  labuUtrum  conltfxlus,  Cauilex  apud  antirjuot 
tocnbalur,  tmd«‘pK6/ic<r  tiibufte  codices  dicuntur.  Andtbus 
applied  to 

A collection  of  the  various  tables  of  the  law,  and  to 
a digested  body  of  law. 

Tlien  hnving  Icamrd  the  Hebrew  toague,  sad  procured  o copy 
of  ilur  Hebrew  ewdr,  he  added  two  more  columns  \ in  our,  the 
Hebrew  text  and  letten  ; In  the  other,  th«  mom  text,  ia  Greek 
letten  and  tUt  be  called  hexapU. 

Gme.  Ctmo  Sacra,  book  Ir.  ch.  {. 

Lee.  Certain 

_ 11  “ chlmnW  o'firc,  <w  the  Dcelt  roaret  there. 

Dai.  The  eoairno  Ih*  Uw  are  broke  Inoae  grntlcmen. 
^cammaHt  a/tJ  PletcAcr.  Tka  SpanUA  Caratt,  act  iU.  sc.  7. 


Then  stnMgly  fenctog  Ill-got  wealth  by  law. 

Indentures,  rarenaats,  articles  they  draw. 

Large  ai  the  hcldx  ibemselvea,  and  larger  far 
Thau  ciril  cadet,  with  all  their  glories  are. 

Pope.  Satiret  Bat.  2. 

71i«  new  ewU  of  Jiwttnlan  was  honeored  with  his  name,  and 
confirmed  by  his  royal  signature;  auilicntlc  truscripta  were 
multiplied  by  the  prus  of  nolaries  and  scribes  | they  were  Iraua- 
mitted  to  the  magurtratn  of  the  European,  the  Ariatic,  and  after- 
ward* to  the  .\friran  prorinces  : and  the  law  of  the  eotplte  was 
proclaimed  on  aolemn  fextivab  at  the  doors  of  churches. 

GitAom,  rol.  rill.  ch.  xlir. 

Tkla  Isdy  appears  not  to  bare  forgnttrn  thst  she  had  been  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty ; for  she  directed  by  a eadieil  to  her  will, 
that  her  elfigies  aa  well  done  la  wax  as  could  be,  and  drcMod  la 
coniuatioa  rubes  and  coronet,  Rhoukl  be  placed  in  u case  with  clear 
crown  gla«s  before  it.  ami  Uiouldbe  set  up  in  IVettmuuter  Abbey. 
.\fmUar,  Life  ^ Dry dta.  AidUiaat  mad  tlrueadatioat. 

\^liy  Pllnv  said,  thb  r(m{  wrurrhi  was  not  aa  eplatJe,  but  a 
cmAci/,  was  becauac  small  leaves  of  wood  covered  with  was,  wben 
written  on  were  called  by  his  countrymen  eadieiili. 

War  bur  t OH,  TAe  IHriae  Vxg«/iM».  book  ir.  note  22. 


The  CooicRS  of  Roman  Law  admitted  by  Civilisas 
are  strictly  the  following:  Codex  (iregorianut,  a.  d.  984, 
n collection  of  Im{>erial  Constitutions  from  Hadrian  to 
Diocletian,  by  Gregorius  or  Gregorianut  Praetorian 
Pricfect  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Coder  //emiogenwx- 
nus,  a conttnualiou  uf  the  first  by  Hemiogenes,  a coa- 
tempurnry.  Codex  Thcvdotianua,  a.  u.  438,  coniprisiag 
all  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  a.d.  5H,  the  date  of 
Constantine  s conversion,  till  its  own  piiblicAtion.  'l*he 
remains  of  this  Co(fex  wereediled  with  learned  Commen- 
taries and  Prolegonien.a  by  Gothofred  in  1668.  His  work 
occupies  six  volumes  folio,  and  most  copiously  and  pro- 
foundly  illustrates  the  antiquities  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
lower  Empire.  Coder  Jittiinianeus  Primif  PrtrU'ctioniXt 
A.  D.  528,  made  by  Trultunian  nml  nine  other  persona 
of  distinction  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  comprising 
the  must  useful  laws  in  (he  three  other  Codices,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  some  succeeding  Em|>erurs.  Cotfex 
repetila  Pr<r/«-/«witf,  a.  u.  534,  it  corrected  edition  of 
the  first  Code  which  it  wholly  superseded,  but  which 
is  now  lost,  except  so  far  as  it  is  preserved  In  that 
Code.  Huller's  Uoree  Juhdica  Subsedvw. 

CoDtcit.,  in  Law,  a supplement  to  n AVill  Co  be 
considered  as  a part  of  it,  cither  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  or  altering,  or  of  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  the  testator’s  former  dis)>osition.  A Codicil  may 
be  annexed  to  a Will  either  actually  or  constructively; 
it  may  not  only  be  written  on  the  same  jKiper,  or 
affixed  to  or  folded  up  with  the  Will,  but  may  written 
on  different  paper  and  deposited  in  a different  place ; if 
intended  to  effect  a tlevisc  of  lands  it  must  go  through 
the  forms  required  by  the  Statute  of  frauds.  But  to  a 
A\'ill  of  personal  estate  it  may  either  be  written  or  nun- 
cupatirc,  provided  in  the  latter  case  it  merely  supplies 
an  omission  in  the  AVill. 

CODIA,  in  Botany,  a genus  of  the  class  Cctandria, 
order  Ihgynia,  natural  onler  C«soniace(T.  Generic  cha- 
racter: calyx  four-leaved  ; corolla,  petals  four  j recep- 
tacle common,  involucred  j involucrum,  four-leaved. 

One  species,  native  of  North  America. 

CODLE,  P.  probably  of  the  .same  origin  with  caudie, 
vix.  the  Fr.  chadeau,  from  chaud,  in  L»al.  calidM,  warn. 
The  old  Fr.  cadeler,  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  cherish, 
make  much  of,  (Cotgrave)  is  perhaps  of  the  some 
origin.  Skinner  says  coddle,  q.d.  coctulare, 

I Dear  Prince  Pippin 

Down  with  yooraoble  bloii4(  or  s«  1 live, 

I'll  hsve  you  codied. 

and  Fkicker,  PAilatter,  Kt  r.H.1, 
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SfA.  FairMt  Wr  qoatbV.  So  is  an  oW  rotten  eoJJtrd 

mon^rcU.  Ford.  Fauciet,  Ciuutt  m>td  .V*Wr,  act  i.  ac.  3. 

It  [tbe  fraiira-friitt]  bnkn  as  well  as  a prar,  and  it  majrbe 
^ ac^  it  makes  good  pics. 

iMtmptfr.  Voftgt,  voL  L cIl  vlU. 

CODLIXG.  Skinner  thinka  thut  codUng  was  a kintl 
of  early  sour  apple,  which  required  codlmff  before  it 
could  be  eaten.  In  A.  8,  coe/-<rppe/ is  said  by  Somner 
to  be  a quince  or  quittce-pcar.  Mr.  Gifford, — that 
codling  is  a mere  diminutive  of  cod,  and  means  an  in- 
volucruin  or  kclc,  and  was  used  by  our  old  writers  for 
that  early  state  of  vcg^etalion,  when  the  fruit,  after 
ahakinf^  off  the  blossom,  be^n  Co  assume  a globular  or 
determinate  form.  CmlUngt,  in  Ford,  he  says,  were 
hot  peat.  Gifford,  B.  Jonson,  iv.  84. 

Fol.  Scorn ! If  1 bi*  not  derdred  I ba'  k«o  Sammi*r  go  op 
aod  down  with  but  eodfioft. 

Ford,  The  Snnt  Dortlng^  act  ul.  ac-  3« 

Mal.  Not  yet  old  eoo»{rb  for  a man,  nor  youug  cooiigh  for  a 
boy ! as  a sqtiaab  la  before  'tb  a peacod,  nr  a todliog  wbcii  'tia 
almost  an  apple.  Skakoprorr.  Tirrifik  fttgkt^  fol.  2>*>d. 

CODON,  in  Batan^t  a genus  of  the  class  Decyiwdrfo, 
order  Ufonogynut.  Generic  character : calyx  ten- 
jMfted  i corolla  bell-shaped,  ten-deft } aipsulc  two- 
celled,  mnny-seetictl. 

One  species,  C.  Boyani,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

CfECILIA,  from  the  Latin  caeus,  blind,  Lin.  Tn 
Zoolfniy,  B genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Serpenlct  NuJi,  order  Ophidia,  class  BqUilia. 

Generic  duiracter.  Body  long  and  cylindrical, 
covered  with  a finely  granulated  skin,  wblih  on  the 
sides  is  plaited  ; head  depressed  j oyes  very  snmll  and 
hardly  tli«o«mH>le } teeth  very  small,  pointed,  and 
numerous  j no  |K>ison  fangs. 

Tilts  genus  of  animals  was  first  distinguished  nnd 
described  by  Linno*us,  and  since  his  time  ho.<t  engttged 
the  attention  of  other  naturalists.  In  many  }>nrticulara 
it  seems  to  resemble  the  Murttn^,  .'?pAoj?e/»ra«cAi, 
Gastrobranchi,  and  S^nbrunchi ; btit  it  differs  frf»m  them 
in  having  the  eyes  very  small,  and  being  destitute  both 
of  gills  nnd  fins ; in  its  organisation  it  particularly 
rrsemhlcs  the  genus  ^mphitbtrna.  The  skin  seems  to 
consist  of  an  epidermis  which  is  very  porous,  and  from 
which  a quantity  of  viscid  mucus  is  constantly  fiowing, 
and  this  becoming  dry,  gives  the  appearance  of  de- 
tachcei  old  scales-  The  two  species  beat  know-n  are 
natives  of  Guiana,  they  are  the  C.  Gfutinom,  nnd  the 
C ; but  very  little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

See  Daudin,  Htstoire  des  Reptileif  Cuvier,  Regne 
Animol. 

COLT’FlCACy,!  0>,  nnd  ^rar;  from  cwi,  and 

CoKrrt'cfBxcY.  )farere,  to  make,  to  cause  to  be  j 
andyWeere  }»erhaps  from  lucere.  Qui  run /acif, 

dot  c*m  luci,  aitjue  ut  conspiciatur /acU.  Vussius. 

From  whence  nuiwUbsUnding  we  cannot  infer  tbc  general  rfl- 
Cftcy  of  tbcM  stars,  or  co^efieoty  particular  In  rocdicatinn*. 

•^r  Tkamutt  UroirM,  book  iv.  cb.  xUi. 

Now  like  msnaging  and  carrying  on  of  this  work,  by  tbe  spirit's 
hvUrumcntal  co~rJfinrnctr»  requires,  tlist  they  !»e  kepi  (ogrthcr 
without  distraction  or  dunipation  ; tliat  so  tlxy  may  iw  ready  to 
receive  and  execute  tbe  onlera  aod  commUaioDS  of  tbe  com- 
ataodiog  faculty. 

GUtnfUlr.  7*Ac  Fanity  of  /Tagmartring,  ch.  xu- 

l*he  term  Corfficiekt  was  first  used  in  Algebra  by 
the  French  Mathenuttician  Vieta,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  With  century,  to  signify  any  known 
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quantity  multiplied  into  one  unknown,  thus  in  9 y,  6 x 
2 and  6 are  respectively  the  Coeflicients  of  y and  x.  CI^T, 
COELDEU,  VO,  ootl  e/dcr  j A.  8.  aid,  aider ; a cOvLO- 
fcllow-elder.  UENLS, 


The  etdert  which  arc  among  yon  I exhort,  who  also  am  aa  rlJer  ^ 
1 Pet.  V.  L He  exhorts,  not  roumands ; he  alao  is  an  rider,  L e, 
as  others  arc.  la  tbe  uriginal  it  is  euyrpoefiorrpot,  toridrr. 

Trapp,  Popery  truly  ttaird,  port  k see.  $. 

COELECTION, «?,  aud  Weefioj  from  eligtre,  (g,  and 
legcre,y  to  take  out,  pick  out,  choose. 

Tbe  bishops  sent  at  tbe  tame  lime  tbtir  proenrators  also,  to 
plead  their  right  of  coeicctuui,  so  ns.  foure  OMtac!.**  stood  stoore 
lA  tbe  pope's  way,  (tbe  two  elections  of  the  nMolu.  nnd  the  two 
claims  of  the  king  arid  prelates,  bee  for  his  royal  assent,  they  fur 
tbryr  ioynt  ennsear  in  tl»e  cboyte)  which  all  Blast  be  daslit  and 
royded  before  the  pope  can  bane  bia  full  forth. 

Spred.  King  Join,  book  Ix.  cb.  vUL  sec.  32. 

C(ELE-SATUA,  >/  K0/.X7  Sc/xn,  so  called  from  its 
concavity,  as  is  well  explained  by  Dionysius  in  his 

'IIS'  KOI'AHN  cVi.ViH'Otv  ofittryvfiav,  wireic' ap'  Bt'vyv 

MeVw^KS'or  ;^(la^oXys'  o/wwv  ^I'o  xr/wvcv  c*xo(*#t. 

Strabo,  (xvi.)  slates  that  Cmlc-Syrin  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  country  contained  between  (he  ranges  of 
Libanns  and  Antilibanus,  nevertheless  that  the  whole 
countr)'  above  Seleucis  as  far  as  Egypt  and  Arabia  was 
sometimes  so  called.  Ptolemy  w*ith  bis  u.sual  diligence 
has  catalogued  tbe  princi}>ai  places,  (lib.  v.  c.  15.) 
Abila,  Lysonium,  8<mna,  Ina.  ]>amascus,  Samulis, 
Abidn,  llippus,  Cnpilulias,  Gadara,  Adra,  Seythopolia, 
Gernsa,  Pella,  Diuin,  Gudora,  Fliiladclphia,  Canatha. 

CCELIA,  soAot,  iiolluw.  A envUv  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  Ctriiac  artery,  the  first  braiwh  given  out 
from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Ctriiac 
patsion,  the  name  given  by  old  medical  writers  lo  a 
disorder  affecting  the  Coelia  of  the  abdomen,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  synonymous  with  diarrhccn. 

CCELIOXYS,  in  Zt>ohgg,  a genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Ilt/menupleret,  family  ^Ipiaria,  (,fpc#.  **  c.  1.  a 
Kirby.)  Generic  characUT : uiamliblos  narrow  ; max- 
illary palpi  very  short,  bi-articulate  ; the  first  joint  at 
lca.st  twice  as  long  os  the  last,  cylindrical ; the  latter 
conical ; abdomen  triangulatc-conicul,  flat  above. 

Type,  /fpio  conica,  Lin.  j Kirby. 

ylpit  conica  nnd  A.  inermit,  Kirby,  arc  British  sj^ecies 
belonging  to  this  genus.  See  Kirby,  .Monog.  ,4punt 
Jitgl. 

CCELOGENL’S,  from  the  Greek  roAot,  hollow,  and 
a check,  F'.Cuv.  In  ZWegy,  a genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Ilunidaviculala,  order  Roden^ 
tia,  class  AfammufiVi. 

Generic  character.  Four  grinding  teeth  on  each 
side,  of  n rounded  shape,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  irre- 
gularly furrowed,  the  upper  teeth  deeply  notched  on 
their  inner  edge,  the  lower  on  their  outer  j four  t<>ef, 
with  a very  small  one  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  fore 
feet,  nnd  five  on  those  behind,  of  which  that  on  the 
inner  and  outer  side  of  the  foot  is  very  small;  deep 
hollow  in  the  cheek. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  sf>ecies. 

C.  P«<<i,  F.  Cuv.  i Curia  Paca,  Lin, ; SpoUed  Cary, 
Pen.  The  upper  jaw  is  longer  than  the  lotver,  nos- 
trils large,  whiskers  long,  cars  short  j hair  short  nntl 
thick;  the  upper  part  of  the  boily  dark  brown,  belly 
white,  sides  marked  Icngthway.s  with  lines  of  grey 
B(>ots.  They  are  sonaetimes  called  IJog  Rulbits,  and 
are  uatives  of  BruzU. 
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Sec  Cuvier,  1*tnnanCs  HiMioryo/  Qua~ 

* drupetit. 

CX)EQI;aL  COEMPnON,  co,  and  fmpiio}  fron  emfrt, 

^ ^ *p9t>  woifiv,)  to  buy  or  purchase. 

MofkopolW  and  f9rmptt9H  of  wurt  for  irutf,  where  tbryarc 
not  rMtmln«‘d,  are  irrrat  means  to  enrich,  mprriaUy- If  the  party 
have  iutclUfence.  wbst  things  are  Hkcly  to  rome  iota  reqarat,  nod 
toatore  hltiuelf  before  hand.  Onetm.  Of  Hitktt,  iUsay.  24. 

CoKMPTio  was  a rite  obecrvetl  in  Roman  marriages, 
by  which  a sort  of  imaginary  purchase  was  supposed 
to  take  place.  The  roan  and  woman  delivered  tueach 
other  a piece  of  money,  with  the  repetition  of  a par- 
ticular  formula,  which  may  be  found  given  from  Ulpian 
Roetbius,  m Top.  3.  It  is  to  this  custom  that 
Virgil  alludes,  6'eorg.  i.  31. 

gfnmnm  TriA^i  mat  ommihms  unifU, 

Ifpon  whicbline  Serrius  has  remarked,  CoewphVwe,— 
earn  ilia  {$ponta)  in /ocum,  mttriius  in  Patris  reni- 
c6af ; ut  siquit  prior  dejunctut  cssel  locum  htcreditatis 
jusiuiR  alteri  factrei. 

COE'NtiAfiE,  > Co,  and  e/igage.  Gage,  Tooke 

Coe'voAORas.  / thinks  is  from  the  A.  S.  cteggian, 
obserare,  to  shut  fnst,  to  fasten.  And  thus 

To  bind  nr  oblige,  to  lay  under,  to  impose  uponj  se. 
a bond  or  obligation. 

1 was  prciniuird  by  Bcoaoa.  that  if  Sir  Joha  Gelt,  and  their 
pretended  friciuU  of  the  couatry,  did  n-rmjra^e,  I tboaid  be  die* 
enpated. 

S/atf  TtiaU.  Prattt4i*g*  mgaintt  C*l*mel  ^Mtfrnrr,  ^mna  16&0. 

The  oath  of  secrecy  hath  relatloa  oaly  to  the  not  diarorrrisf 
the  e^^rugagm  in  that  rrM>liUioa,  and  the  resolution  ilsdf  bring 
Del  trrasoa.  the  oMli  of  hreping  secret  tlinC  resolntion  is  not 
greater  than  the  thing  resolved.  /A  /i, 

COENJOY,  CO,  ta,  and  Fr.^ye;  It.giofa;  Lat. 
gaarham.  Of  uncertain  Etymology. 

Sachwasthr  gentleneiM  of  hlid'ispoeitiiaa,  his anvraried conne 
in  setion  of  rirtnr,  that  1 with  my  soul  no  other  feUrit|r,  when 
•he  iMth  shake*  olT  these  rags  of  lh.‘sh,  than  to  ascend  U>  his,  and 
ce>nti«y  the  same  Ulus.  UowU.  7.  book  k sec.  fi. 

CIENOMV’I.V,  in  Zoohg^,  n genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Diptcra,  family  Tafianii,  Latr.  Generic  charac- 
ter : antenme  scarcely  longer  than  the  hcatl,  three- 
jointed,  the  last  joint  clongmto-conicid,  with  eight 
rings } proboscis  short } body  elongate } wings  in- 
cumbent ; scutellum  generally  spinoui. 

Type,  C.  ferrugiNea,  Latr. 

C(£NURl*S,  in  Zoologp,  a genus  of  parasitical 
Worms,  of  the  family  Ttnioida.  These  Worms  are  found 
in  the  brain  of  ruminant  qundrtipcds,  especially  the 
Sheep,  destroying  by  degrees  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  producing  vertigo.  It  is  attachetl  to  a vesicle, 
reaching  sometimes  nearly  the  si»e  of  an  egg. 

COE^OUAL,  n.  V Fr.  coegaf.  Co,  and  Lrfit.  CTun- 

CoK'gcAi.,  <!«(/.  from  teqttuei  Gr.  Ji«a-v,  rimi- 

Coeqca'lity,  ( Us 

CoEguA^TioN.  ) Having  the  same  measure  of 

quantity  or  quality. 

God's  con'asnt  with  the  pAtriarcbi,  and 
Kxtroding  to  the  Kcedc, 

Vs  geo  tiles  to  cor^all  is 
• A primate  ta  ottr  creed. 

U'amrr.  Emgla»4,  book  is,  cb.  lil. 

If  now,  clear  Po,  that  pittie  be  not  speat, 

^t'hich  for  to  qnrarh  bis  flames  did  once  tbre  moae 
When  ll*e  great  thundnrr  thumJred  from  abouc. 

And  to  thy  riliser  hoaocne  burning  sent. 

To  pidc  bts  cvffmait  b«  content. 

S/irbmg,  jiwrarm,  Sommet, 


If  he  only  talk  of  esaeticts  and  eiistences,  bypoelases  and  per-  COEQUAL 
sonalUieB,  dirtlartioas  wUhont  dlihreocn,  and  priority  ia  nmrm-  _ 
li/iet,  ami  unity  la  pluralittea,  and  of  auperioc  prardicatea  uf  no  COESSRN* 
greater  extent  than  tbe  mferior  sublcets,  he  may  amuse  himself,  TL\L. 
and  find  his  UDdersUmlmg  wUi  be  like  St.  Peter's  upon  tbe  Mount . , 

of  Tabor  at  the  traasfiguration.  Tayiar.  <Serm»a,  6.  part  iii, 

InefTshle,  three, 

Whi»  from  non-entity  gave  birth 

To  angels  and  to  tneo,  to  heav-a  and  to  earth. 

Yet  always  wast  thyself,  and  will  forever  he. 

Pomfrtt,  (>«  the  Ofnrrui  CanJIagraiiam. 

And  If  all  tbe  extant  parts  of  a (pbysieaJJ  superficies  be  so 
depressed  to  a krel  with  tbe  rest,  that  tfiere  U a et^mmUw*.  if  I 
so  ^ak , made  of  all  the  superficial  parts  of  a body  ; this  ia 
sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  former  roiighoesa,  give  it  rk^«  coo* 
trary  equality  we  call  stnoolltnesa. 

Baytt.  The  Hutary  af  Pornmlsr  Qtiatitiet,  cb.  It. 


In  the  Ncstorian  contmi-ersy,  the  contending  parties  seem  to 
have  been  all  of  one  opinion  as  to  llie  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  ia 
opposilloo  to  the  Arlans,  aod  to  have  held  tbe  coosubstaatlaHty, 
e«>eternily,  and  natural  carynaJOy  of  tbe  three  divine  prraous  or 
hypoxiDses.  Jartin.  E^eintaaticnl  Histary,  AaeM  42B. 


COERCE,  tr.  'V  Lat.  oocrero,  from  con,  and 
Coe'rcion,  I urreo,  from  tbe  Gr.  o/>«e'a>,  which 
Cok'bcive,  >(Lenncp)  properly  denotes  eriuiiig 
Coe'«civki.t,  I stplo  et  munimento  runt  nef  itdhL 
Coe'aciTiTB.  J To  keep  within  bounds,  under 
restraint ; to  restrain,  to  compel. 


Bat  reryly  myne  intente  and  mennyosels  onely,  that  a nobU 
cHyIde,  by  bis  owoe  natural  dispositloa,  aul  not  hy  caertiam,  nay 
be  induced  to  rcceire  perfect  ioitruction  in  these  sciences. 

Sir  Tkaataa  Klyat.  The  Gartrnattt,  book  L fbl.  29. 


Tbey  were  gentle  and  remisse  to  a great  nnmbrr,  and  specially 
•o  sacD  as  offended  by  eaherciam  and  feare,  rather  then  of  loali* 

clous  hcDlt  or  ewntoos  miode. 

GrafUM.  Hrmry  WMt,  The /aeeeUtntk  Yert, 

Besides  that  all  great  examples  have  In  them  aomcthlng  of  liiU 
quity  ; it  were  not  easle  to  have  diselpliae  in  private  govemmenta, 
or  cocrciriiw  power  In  laws.  If  in  MNoe  cases  oonse  evil  srcrc  not 
to  be  perioilt^  to  be  done  for  tbe  procuring  soom  good. 

Taytar.  Ruie  qf  Canetienet,  t^k  1.  cb.  r* 


The  posrer  of  tbe  magistrate  in  punishing  the  transgreHors  a# 
their  laws  of  peace,  and  order  and  interest,  la  infinitely  jiat ; for 
without  a reerririev  power  there  can  be  no  goveromeot.  and  without 
gorcronvent  there  can  be  no  conunuoitics  of  men. 

Id.  Jb.  book  iii.  cb.  U. 

But  when  there  shall  be  such  power  coerriw  over  both  psrties, 
as  shall  deprive  them  of  tbrir  private  judgments  ia  this  point, 
then  mar  such  eoveoaata  be  effectual,  seeing  he  that  performetb 
first  shsll  have  no  reasonable  eanse  to  doubt  tbe  performance  of 
the  other  that  may  be  compelled  tlvcraunto. 

Hahbt.  De  Carpare  Palitiea,  part  L ch.  ia. 

Kext  remedy  appeared  with  great  appiaim, 

TUI  her  licentious  snd  abusive  tongue 
Waken'd  the  magistrate's  eaerdae  power. 

And  forc'd  it  to  suppress  her  insolence. 

Ratcamman.  Harmc*.  Art  af  Poetry. 

Therefore  the  debtor  it  ordered,  on  a snppoNitmnof  ability  and 
fraud,  to  be  eaereti  his  Hherty  until  be  makes  payment. 

Burke.  Speech  at  Brietai previeiM  la  the  Eieetiam. 

Thoa  In  the  case  before  os,  raredre  power  can  only  influence  ui 
to  outward  practice  j ly  outward  practice  only  Is  the  good,  which 
civil  sociclv  aims  at,  ImTucdUtriy  effected,  tbcreforc  U wvcire 
power  peculiarly  fitted  to  civil  society. 

tYarluirtou,  Ailiamee  iflwcen  Church  mud  Stala,  fSWfr/y,  book  i.} 

ITic  power  of  the  government  am  with  no  appearance  of  reason 
go  further  csrrritWe.  than  to  bind  and  bold  down  tbotw,  who  bare 
unce  consented  to  their  opinions. 

Rurke.  Tracts  an  the  Papery  Lavt. 

COESSE'NTIAL,*]  Pr.  roetsmBef  • Sp.  coetsrncial ; 

CoEssEXTiA'tiTY,  >from  CO,  Biifl  cxscufut ; (a  word  in 
CoifiSB^NTrALLT.  ^ iio  ^ood  FCpute  with  Roman 
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COE$(S£N-  writers.  See  QuintiluLdi  Inst.  Orat,  \.  TiiL  S.  33.) 
TIAL.  Essence  in  its  primary  notation,  says  Locke,  signifies 

COETER. 

All  vu  peace  with  Ifaet  \ Ibou  wert  ooe  with  tlij  roeternall  and 
Vi^y  eatttrntimU  father } all  the  aagelt  wonhipt  thee;  all  the  poweet  of 
heaeea  aad  earth  aarfolly  acknoirled|ted  tbinc  inAaitcneaaa. 

UiUi,  CMf.  The  Agweie,  Hdcir,  eol.  iL  foL  262. 

The  Ariaa  ami  Sociaiaa  are  ebantad  to  i8apat«  afrainat  tho 
TViaitr : they  aCnn  to  lielicre  the  Father,  Soa,  and  Holy  Ghoat, 
Bccormiw  to  hcriptare  aad  the  ApoeCoUc  creed ; aa  for  terms  of 
Trioity,  Triniuaity,  C^tanUiaUtf,  Triperaonalily,  anil  the  like, 
they  reject  them  as  KhoUullc  notioes,  not  to  be  fouad  in  Scripture. 

OfTn«ReUgt*n,Hrrf»y,tfe. 

There  would  bare  been  nothing  at  all  wantlag  to  the  Plalonick 
Trinity,  for  an  absolute  agreemeDl  of  it  with  the  Christian,  had 
they  bat  accommodated  the  right  notion  of  e«-eetentiaUtf  or  eoo- 
sabataaliality  to  ihrir  three  hypoataac*. 

St.  L'frd  im  Cetdttwrtk't  intfUeetuml  SytSm*,  book  L cb.  ir. 

So  it  appearetli,  that  the  Son  of  Go<1  (eo«etemal  and  e»-f»$emtUH 
wkh  bit  father)  became  the  Son  of  Maa  ; tnily  and  eoiircly  par> 
taking  of  the  nature  and  aubataoce  of  maa. 

Bmrrme.  Sermeit,  23.  rul.  U. 

Them  aole  prerogatrre,  aupmne  of  right, 

Deep  Bourca  of  principle,  and  light  of  light. 

Whose  U will  be,  wboae  will  be  ever  was. 

Of  self  <*ascotial  ca-earemtiai  cause  1 

Braaiet,  t'nivtrtmi  Beauty,  book  Ir. 

COESTABLISHMENT,  Kr.  esfa^tlir;  Lai. 
immediately  from  stabiiis,  itself  from  stare,  to  stand. 


23.  Inhls  prayer  forhts  dudplea.,/e6Hxvil.  be  profeaiethtobla  COFTER> 
Father,  thUis  life  eternal,  to  know  tbec,  tbe  only  true  God.  But  NAL» 
aa  thla  waa  meant  in  oppoeltlon  to  polytheiam,  so  in  this  prayer  to 
Ter.  b.  ne  decUrea  his  own  r»e/mii<p  with  tlie  Father.  COEX* 

Grew.  Corns  feces,  book  r.  ch.  ir»  TEND, 
^aee  la  not  the  place  of  all  (hiogs  ; for  it  b not  the  place  of 
God.  Otherwiac  there  would  be  a thing  eeetermmi  with  God,  and 
independent  upon  him;  nay,  ba  himself  would  depend  upon  It,  if 
he  had  need  of  place. 

C/erS.  Fi/th  Payer,  aec.  79. 

Yet  It  b anparent  that  the  Nicene  fathen  oamerl  the  eoetermitjt 
Son,  from  the  anathema  annexed  to  their  creed,  wherein  they 
condemn  ibooa  who  aald  of  tka  Son,  **  that  there  was  a time  wbm 
bo  waa  not."  Buh»y  BuU.  JJufuorte,  i.  ?ol.  ii. 

Of  reason  thou  the  netemal  cause, 

Tbyaclfall  reason,  aod  thy  will  alt  laws ; 

All  rcasoulng  will  with  powerful  wisdom  fraught. 


COEXl'ST,  t-.  ’ 

CoBXt'STKNT, 
CoEXt^antwcB, 
CoKXr'sTItJiCT.  , 
to  live  together. 


lU  with  Mw'rful  wisdom  fraught. 

Broohet.  UnirertaJ  Beauty,  book  v{. 

Con,  and  existert,  (ex,  and  rarfere,) 
to  stand  out,  (oriri  aUpu  tmergero, 
^V'oiwiuii.) 

To  stand  out  or  dxisf  together ; 


Y'et  aeither  can  they  have  a aeparata,  tho'  a distinct  existence^ 
DO  more  than  the  idem  oar  own  mind  caa  bare  any  separmto 
exiMcnce  from  the  mind,  bnt  hare  a <w<.ris/mr«  therein. 

Greta.  CWmw  Sacra,  book  I.  ch.  i. 

Tboogb  la  a subject  so  dispowd  they  say  the  nrrameal  by  Its 
own  virtue  does  it;  but  thlsopinioD  aajrs  it  does  it  of  itaclf,  wltk« 
out  the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  caeMietemce  of  aay  condition  but 
the  mere  reception. 

•f*  TayUr.  The  .inahaytUU  Opit^ont  Cantidertd,  sec.  19. 


The  tithes  in  Ireland  should  remain  in  die  poasesslon  of  the  Pro- 
tostant  clergy  i bat  a kuKlofr<vr*r«Sfs6mci*t  of  the  CatboUek  clergy 
^ttld  be  admiued ; for  it  appears  to  me  an  act  of  great  oppit^ 
^on  that  the  Catholica,  who  conatiUitc  a great  minority  of  iha 
BatioD,  should  be  eompelkd  to  maintain  not  onlv  their  own 
teachers,  bat  the  teachers  alvo  uf  a sniail  laioori^  ai the  eomiry. 
^needatm  ^tha  ef  Otahap  Wateon.  rol.  ii.  p.  177. 

COETA'NE.VN,  Y Con,  and  trtoneous,  of  modern 

CoBTA^Nhots.  / fonuntion,  from  ^Itu.  See 
COXVAU 

Ikat  oath  that  U cewfmeMu,  and  cocaamdal  to  all  renaonable 
Mtures,  and  engages  them  pjf  wmpm-SateHef  Ac.  not  to  triiisgum 
the  laws  that  are  aat  them. 

UamatomJ.  H'orAt.  Sertmm,  1.  roL  ir. 

And  if  the  usual  compute  wDl  hold,  that  men  art  of  the  saase 
ag*  whkh  are  bora  within  compaaa  of  the  same  year ; Ev«  waa 
as  old  as  her  hosbaad  and  parrot  Adam,  and  Cain  their  son 
caetumewu  unto  both.  Sir  Themas  Brvmm,  book  rii.  ch.  til. 

Old  Mi^r  Slaaaby,  of  Ifaata,  a moat  Intimals  friend  aad  neigh- 
bour, aad  coefa»r«M  of  the  late  Earle  of  Southampton. 

Aubrey.  Aaecialtt  of  Sir  Watlrr  Ralegh,  roL  Ii.  fol.  526. 

COETE'RN.\L,'y  Fr.  coefernrt;  It.  and  Sp,  co- 
Cobtb'iinai.i.t,  >efemo;  Lat.  aiernus,  from 
CoBTE^tKiTT.  J fcnuir ; eternal  or  having  dun- 
OOR  or  time  without  either  begiooiog  or  end. 


Una  he  [the  dcrll]  endeavours  to  propagate  the  unbelief  of 
wiicbca,  whoee  couceeeion  infers  his  cwrxisfcMcy. 

Sir  Thamai  ffn>K*ii,  book  i.  ch.  %. 

Whereby  it  appears,  that  to  the  meMmrtag  the  dnralioo  of  eny 

Utiviirlsw**  ‘‘  --irlrrgniiitiihnuhnl  lliiugiljiiiilil  

to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  p— slmLiii  * 
but  it  suffices  to  Uiis  purpoae,  that  w«  hare  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  aay  rexaUr  periodical  appearanm,  which  we  can  in  our  mioda 
apply  to  duration,  with  wbich  the  wotiou  or  apfiearance  never 
caejrUteil, 

letehr.  fjf  Human  I'mderttauilimg,  book  ii.  eh.  xlv. 

I here  said  more  than  ouce.  that  I bnid  space  to  br  something 
merely  Telatire,  as  time  h,  that  1 boM  it  to  be  an  order  of  coes- 
iiteneee,  as  time  is  an  order  of  succeeaions. 

VUrrke.  Leibaitt'e  Third  Paper. 

Bnt  do  tlx^Dot  know  that  CCH»t*s  sitting  at  God's  rigtit  »-tmI 
la  not  taken  in  a metaphysical  sense,  for  his  ra-enetence  with  itf 
but  is  onlyapbmar,  im^tlng  God's  adraocing  hint  to  high  dk- 
tiaguisbed  Uuoour,  as  princes  used  to  place  tlieir  brouritn  at  Uiair 
light  baud.  Stmtk.  Srnnatu,  toI.  vU.  fol.  21. 

Sum  I am,  aft  history  doth  nut  afford  another  instance  of  so 
much  parity  and  integrity  in  one  part,  cae^ritUng  with  so  muck 
decay  asid  no  many  inhrmitiea  ia  the  rest. 

Wmrbmrtan,  Jhe  Dedication  to  Lord  hlantfieU. 

COEXTE^ND,  r.Y  Co,  nod  exttndere,  (ex,  and  feu- 
CotXTB'xnioM,  >dere,)  to  stretch,  to  reach  to. 
Cobxtb'ssivb.  J To  stretch  out,  us  for  in  time  or 
BpRce  as  soiuetliing  cUe. 


Oiving  all  praise  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  immortality  to 
thee.  O blessed  Father,  our  Creator  ; to  thee,  O hlewed  and  coeter- 
mat  Son,  onr  Redeemer ; to  thee  O blessed  and  co-eaaantiall  Spirit, 
our  Sanetiber.  ooe  inbaite  God,  jo  three  moat  gloriooa and  iaoem- 
prehcBsible  peraoos  now  and  rvennore. 

UaU.  The  Character  ^ Man,  n>L  lU.  fol.  1 16. 
Hail,  holy  light,  ofaprlng  of  heav'n  firut-bom, 
tTr  of  ih*  eternal  eotiemal  beam. 

May  1 expreaa  ikee  unblam'd  ? 

JfifreM,  Paraoiee  Imtt,  book  IH.  1.  2. 

Aru  mista  when  the  light  of  the  Nicca  CushkcII  bad  dis- 
peld.  it  WM  not  long  ere  Macedouius  traewferred  vnto  God's  moot 
iioIt  spirit  die  anme  Masphemic,  whmrwith  Arrina  hadalreedic 
Moaoored  bis  eoetemmUy  begettm  Sonne. . 

Hooker.  feefcwai.'ice/^aASp,  book  V.  aeC.  92, 


UniM.  I say,  this  be  aaid,  I see  not  bow  that  absurdity  will 
be  avoided,  nhereuato  that  Stoical  uotion  of  mistioa  was  liable, 
according  to  which  the  leaat  body  M»ay  be  eocetended  with  the 
Boyle.  Thie  Ser'pticai  Ckyuutt,  part  U, 
Though  it  be  a spirit,  I find  it  no  incoareoieoce  to  have 
analogy,  at  least  of  coeslrmion  with  my  body.  Hale, 

The  nnhlrst  beauties  of  art  are  those  of  which  the  effect  Is 
eoextended  wi*b  ntiocuil  nature,  «^at  leaat  with  the  whole  clrcla 
of  poliahrd  life  ; what  ia  lews  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  tba 
playlhiag  of  fashion,  aad  the  aiDuaeaieat  of  a day. 

Johnoom.  Life  ^ Weet. 

TkU  account  of  the  six  Indian  tensoux,  each  of  which  is  tner^ 
tetuier  with  two  signs,  or  four  hiaar  statiom  nod  a half,  plares  the 
soUlitial  pnluts,  aa  Valiara  has  asserted,  in  tlnr  drat  degree  of 
Dhauisbt  dm’. 

Sir  WiUinm  Jomeo,  On  tndimm  ChroeteUfy.  Snpplement, 
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COFFEE.  COTFEE,  **)  Cahaueh  according  to  Goland 
CoVrp.E-DisuR*,  I is  toliwthcj  this  originAlly  U 
CoVrKR-norsB,  I applied  to  wine,  an  cxccs»  of 
Co'rfKB-MAN,  rwhich  prwJuccs  loalh'tH^;  aftcr- 
Co'rrBB*roT,  | wards  to  other  liuuor#.  Douglas 
CoVnsR-SAGB.  J {Arbur  Yemejisisfrucium  Cofe  fc~ 
rati)  gives  another  Etymology.  The  ori^nal  Arabic, 
he  says,  is  Ca)uiuah,  pronounced  Cafioth,  Irom  cohetit, 
strength  or  vigour. 

They  lure  ia  Turkey,  s drink  callwl  made  of  a beny  of 
the  8am«  tutenr,  as  black  as  soot,  and  of  a strong  scent,  but  not 
aroiDallcnl ; which  they  take  bcalrn  into  |K)wdcr,  in  water  as  hot 
as  Uwy  can  drink  it : sad  they  take  U,  and  alt  at  it  in  Uwir  r^a- 
hnuea,  which  art  like  onr  Utvraa. 

^aeim,  Naturmi  CaU.  Tiii.  seC.  738. 

The  l^lrkB  hate  a drinke  called  (for  they  use  do  wine)  so 
named  of  a berry  as  black  as  awt,  and  as  Utter  (Ukt  that  black 
drinke  which  was  in  use  among  Uie  Lacedaemonians  and  perhaps 
the  tame)  which  they  tin  still  of,  and  sip  as  warms  aa  they  can 
aulfer;  they  spend  mneh  time  in  those  r^«-*«rsea  which  are 
aomewbat  like  our  ale-hooaes  or  tarerns- 

Hmrttm,  Anatomy  of  Mtlmncholy,  fol.  388. 

I answer'd,  that  I hop'd  he  would  hereafter  keep  hia  thoughts 
to  himacif}  for  his  mniitalian  tbla  osominf  had  cost  me  three 
en/Vr-ifirAc<  and  a clean  pipe.  7«r/rr,  No.  88. 

To  such  a one  truly  an  ordinary  ct^et-hn*ut  gleaner  of  the  city 
It  an  errant  statesman,  and  as  much  su|ierlor  too,  as  a man,  con- 
versant aboat  Whitehall  and  the  Court,  la  to  nn  ordinary  shop* 
keeper.  Ijockt.  On  tkr  ConAut  t of  tk*  Vnitratavdinff. 

The  heroe  of  the  trsfedy  I taw  was  a Joemeyman-uylor,  and 
his  6rat  mloistcr  of  sUlo  a s^goommn.  I'niUrt  No.  IfO. 

fine  of  the«e  witlings  rlcrated  bis  crest,  by  asking  me  In  a full 
the  price  of  patches  i and  another  whispered,  that  be 
wooderfd  whv  Miss  Friik  did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to 
watch  her  st)uWeL  Joknton.  Th^  RambUrt  No.  109. 

It  ts  doubtless  aa  hard  to  make  a coffre  pot  shine  in  poetry,  aa  a 
plougli.  Tir,  Harlan.  Hmtty  on  Popo. 

MTien  rofrf'Maprs  hold  diacounc  with  kings, 

And  bliiUly  widk  in  paper  leading-strings. 

What  if  a man  delight  to  pass  hi*  time 
In  spinning  reason  into  bartnlect  rhime. 

CdwrcAs/f.  7*Ac  Apohgy. 

The  decoction  «o  universally  drunk  in  Euroftc  iig 
well  as  ia  Asiti  under  the  n.anic  Coffei,  is  made  from 
the  berries  of  the  plunl 

CoFFEA,  a genus  of  the  class  Pentandrin,  order  Afo- 
wo.rynm,  natum!  order  Hnbutenr.  Generic  character  : 
calyx  five-toothed,  teeth  deciduous;  corolla  aalver- 
shapetl ; stamens  on  the  tube  ; anthers  arrow-shaped ; 
berry  inferior,  two-seeded  ; seeds  nrillate,  flat  on  one 
^ide,  convex  on  the  other. 

Tltere  are  thirty  species  now  known  of  this  genus ; 
C.  Arabira.  the  Coffee  tree  is  a native  of  Arabia  Felix 
and  of  ilUhiopia.  llrucc  .stales  that  it  grows  abun- 
dantly m Cajfn,  the  southern  Province  of  the  African 
Kingdom  Narea  } and  hence  he  deduces  the  name. 
It  has  been  propagated  with  great  success  in  the 
American  (slands,  but  (he  pro«luce  of  these  is  con- 
. sidered  much  inferior  to  that  of  Mocha.  The  tree 

rises  uliout  sixteen  feet  in  height,  with  a straight 
stem  ; the  fiowers  arc  of  u pale  while,  fragrant,  but 
rapidly  fading;  the  leaves  arc  evergreen;  the  fruit 
resembles  a cherry,  and  grow*a  in  clusters  under  the 
axilla:  of  the  leaves.  In  Arabia,  the  fruit  when  ripe  is 
shaken  from  the  tree,  and  dried  by  the  sun  on  mats. 
These  are  sprcoil  upon  nn  even  floor,  and  the  husks  are 
broken  off  by  a heavy  roller.  The  berries  arc  tbea 


winnowed  and  exposed  a second  time  to  (he  suu.  In  COPPES. 
the  West  Indies  the  berries  arc  gathered  by  (he  band  ; 
the)'  are  dried  in  the  sun  on  platforms  (barbakues,)  and 
husked  by  being  pounded  in  wooden  mortars.  One 
hundred  bushels  of  fruit  will  on  an  average  produce 
one  thousand  pounds  of  Coffee,  each  plant  yielding  from 
one  to  (wo  pounds. 

llie  first  notice  tvhich  occurs  of  Coffee  was  to  be  found, 
before  the  llevolulion,  in  an  .Arabian  MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  u(  l*aris,  (944,)  written  by  Schchubeddin  Ben, 
as  late  as  the  XV'th  century.  This  author  states,  that 
Gemaleddin,  Mufti  of  Aden,  a city  of  Arabia  Felix, 

(who  lived  not  long  before  his  own  time,)  learned  the 
use  of  Coffee  from  some  of  bis  countrymen,  while  tra- 
velling in  Persia ; and  having  found  much  benefit  from 
it,  on  his  return  home  he  recommended  it  to  the  Derviset 
asacertainineansof  preventing  drowsiness,  and  keeping 
them  awake  during  their  nightly  religious  exercises. 

Though  the  plant  is  a native  of  Arabia,  its  properties 
had  not  been  known  there  before  the  time  of  Geinaled- 
din,  but  bis  patronage  rapidly  extended  the  use  of  the 
enticing  Iwvcragc  derived  from  it.  From  .Aden  it  pas- 
sed to  Mecca,  thence  to  Medina,  and  so  onward  to 
Grand  Cairo.  It  was  not  long  appropriated  to  religious 
purposes  only;  but  it  became  the  favourite  drink  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious,  as  well  os  of  the  devout  and  the 
studious.  Occasionally  the  Government,  in  the  usual 
meddling  spirit  of  despotism,  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
terfere. nnn  to  restrain  the  use  of  this  liquor,  which 
the  rigid  Muhammedims  pretended  was  iMbrl4Uing ; 
nevertheless  it  continued  its  progress  through  Syna, 
was  eagerly  received  in  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  and  in 
1.A54,  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Solyman,  100  years 
aficr  its  introduction  into  Arabia,  it  became  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople.  Two  private  persons, 

Schems  and  ilekin,  one  coming  from  Damascus,  the 
other  (rom  Aleppo,  each  opened  a Coffce«bouse  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  sold  the  liquor  in  rooms,  which  were 
rendered  otherwise  attractive  by  accommodation  for 
chess,  gomes  of  chance,  and  various  similar  amusements. 

In  the  Same  proportion  tluit  the  Coffee-houses  were 
thronged  the  Mostpies  became  deserted  ; and  the 
Priests  represented  that  no  doubt  the  new  drink  was 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  for  that  the  roasted  berry  was 
certainly  a kind  of  Coal,  and  that  all  Coals  were  food 
prohibited  by  the  Prophet's  law'.  The  Mufti,  on  a 
petition  to  this  effect,  without  hesitation,  decided  that 
Coffee  was  Coal ; nevertheless,  in  spite  of  frequent 
enactments  against  it,  the  people  continueil  to  drink  it. 

The  exertions  of  the  |>olice  were  incffectmU,  and  the 
Government  at  length  was  contented  to  restrain  it 
only  by  rigid  suniptuary  laws.  Coffee  wus  taxed,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  secret. 

But  another  Mufti  arose, of  a lc.s.s  antiphlogistic  turn ; 
and  he  pronounced  that  Coffee  w^is  not  Coal.  AU 
ranks,  even  the  religious  themselves,  assumed  the 
dictum  as  a Ucense  to  drink  Coffee;  nnd  the  Grand 
Vizier  profited  by  the  fa.shion  to  raise  n considerable 
tax.  Each  proprietor  of  a Coffee-house  was  coDi|u  lled 
to  pay  to  Government  a sequin  (about  nine  shillings) 
daily  ; and  the  price  which  he  was  aUnwed  to  demand 
from  his  customers,  was  limited  to  an  osper  (not  quite 
a halfpenny)  per  dish. 
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COFFEE.’  Thus  far  sajrs  the  MS.  of  SchehabediJin  Ben,  which 
has  been  translulo<l  by  M.  ^uland.  But  there  are  other 
traditions  concerning  the  origin  of  Coffee  ; some  say 
that  an  Angel  expressly  revcalwl  its  use  to  a Musulman ; 
others,  among  whom  U the  Maronite  Banesius,  affirm 
that  a Goatherd  in  Arabia  Felix  once  complained  to 
the  Abbot  of  a neighbouring  convent,  of  the  exlra- 
ordinory  sleeplessness  and  wantoniiess  of  his  Rocks. 
The  Abbot  examined  the  posture  upon  which  these 
animals  were  browsing,  and  on  a trial  of  the  Coffee- 
berries  which  he  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  having 
experienced  their  antisoporiRc  virtues,  he  enjoined 
their  use  to  bis  brethren  with  similar  good  effect. 

M.  Galond  continues  to  slate,  that  m the  minority 
of  Mohammed  IV'.  the  Grand  S'isier  KupruU  found  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  the  large  revenue  derived  from 
the  sale  of  Coffee,  and  to  suppress  all  the  houses 
in  which  it  was  sold.  He  had  visited  both  the 
Taverns  and  the  Coffee-houses  of  the  Capital,  in 
disguise.  In  the  first  he  met  only  with  careless 
revellers,  in  the  last  were  gathered  together  a knot 
of  serious  and  sour  politicians,  discussing  the  plans 
of  his  adimuislration,  and  criticising  the  measures  of 
the  Seraglio  with  most  unoriental  liberalism. 

Coffee  however  continued  to  be  drunk  in  spite  of  the 
suppression  of  Coffee-houses.  It  was  curried  about  in 
large  portable  coppers  with  fire  under  them,  and 
serretl  out  in  the  streets  and  market-places.  Every 
family,  even  in  the  remotest  village  of  the  Empire, 
adopted  the  prevailing  fashion.  Coffee  was  produced 
rcguLurly  twice  a day,  sometimes  oftener,  and  was 
presented  to  every  guest  who  chanced  to  visit.  So 
that  in  the  time  at  which  Galand  wrot^  HUMM*******^ 
would  drink^wawtpMMa  totbv  coorie  oTainonifnjr. 
The  lower  elasset  begged  money  for  Coffee,  as  m 
Europe  they  do  for  wine  or  beer;  and  the  refusing 
to  supply  a wdfe  with  Coffee  was  admitted  as  a leg^ 
cause  for  divorce. 

Such  is  the  Eastern  history  of  Coffee,  which  has  been 
often  repeated,  and  to  which  we  can  at  this  time 
scarcely  hope  to  make  any  addition. 

The  first  writer  who  mentioned  the  plant  Coffea  to 
European  ears  was  Ilauwolf,  a skilful  Botanist  of  Augs- 
burg, who  visited  the  I^cvant  in  157^>  His  TraccI#, 
which  are  full  of  Botanical  and  Medical  information, 
were  translated  into  English  by  Stapherstin  1693,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Kay’s  CoUeclion  of 
TrttotU  into  the  Eoitern  Omntriet ; he  names  the  Coffee- 
plant  Chaulta.  Next  to  him  comes  Pros|>ero  Alpini,  a 
Physician  of  Venice,  in  whose  work,  De  pUtn^  A^gypti 
1592,  the  Coffee-plant  (.ffrfcorBtm  cum  fntctu  $uo  &vn't,) 
is  described  as  a rarity  which  he  saw  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Captain  of  the  Janissaries.  Cotovicus 
of  Utrecht,  who  iravcUed  to  Jerusalem  in  1598,  gives 
Au  oc'count  of  the  liquor,  {Cahua,  Bunnu  and  ;) 

but,  what  is  somewhat  curious,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  tree.  As  Coffee  be- 
came better  known,  two  widely  different  conjectures 
were  hazarded  concerning  it  with  equal  gravity. 
Pietro  della  V^alle,  the  Roman  traveller,  in  bis  f'iaggi 
t’a  Turchia,  Persia  et  India,  dal  1614  at  1626,  maintains 
that  it  is  the  Nyrci^y*  of  Homer.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sandys,  Sir  Henry  Blunt,  and  Howell,  in  a letter 
prefix^  to  Ramsay's  OT^anon  Salutis,  (in  which  work 
the  liqnor  Is  styled  **  the  Turks  Physic  of  Cophic,*’) 
agree  with  Barton  in  the  pass.vge  which  we  have 
cited  above  from  the  jinaiomg  of  Melancholy  ; and 
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will  allow  Coffee  no  place  in  antiquity,  but  as  the  COFFEE, 
black  broth  of  the  Lacedsnionlans.  Poeockc  the 
leanied  Orientalist  translated  and  published  in  Arabic 
and  English  two  short  pages  in  1659,  entitled  The 
Satttre  of  the  drink  XonAi  or  ^'offe,  and  the  bery  of  which 
it  is  made,  de9Cribe*l  hy  an  AraUan  Phyeician. 

Coffee  was  first  seen  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  XV'Jth  century.  M.  de  la  Have  brought  it  to 
Marseilles  in  1644;  M.  Thevenot  to  Paris  in  165*.  But 
in  neither  of  these  cities  was  it  consumed,  unless  in 
private  families,  till  many  years  afterwards.  A public 
Coffee-house  was  established  in  Marseilles  in  16*1, 
and  the  visit  of  Soliman  Ago.  the  Ambassador  of  fifn- 
hamined  IV'.,  introduced  the  use  of  it  very  freely  in 
Paris  about  two  years  earlier.  <La  iloque,  f oyage  de 
V Arabic  Heureute  ) 

Mr.  Daniel  Edwanis.  a Turkey  Merchant,  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  made  Coffee  practically  known 
in  England.  On  his  return  from  the  East  in  165*, 
he  brought  with  him  a llagusian  Greek  servant,  Pus(|ua 
Ros^e,  who  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
this  decoction,  which  he  pre|>ared  every  morning. 

The  novclry  at  length  drew  so  great  a resort  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  this  unlucky  merchant 
lost  all  the  forepart  of  the  day  j ami  in  self  defence  he 
at  length  permitted  iheGreelt,  in  partnership  with  the 
Coachman  of  his  Son-in-law,  to  set  up  a Coffee-house  in 
St.  Michael's-allcy  Comhill.  This  was  the  first  Coffee- 
house in  London.  A second  soon  arose  out  of  it,  for 
the  partners  quarrelled,  and  the  Coachman  establLshcil 
himself  se|iarately  in  St.  Micliaers-church-yard.  Pas- 
qua  Ro»^e  s oritriual  advertisement  may  still  be  seen  in 

and 

Is  beaded.  The  virtue  of  the  jCnTalMyMy 

made  and  $old  in  Btglai^  hy  Paeyua  Roelbe ; «mmw  and  so/d 
tn  St.  Michael't^Uey  ia  Comhiil  by  P.  R.  at  the  eigne  of 
his  own  head.  Among  the  other  excellencies  claimed 
for  Coffee  by  this  Bill,  is  one  which  wc  have  not  seen 
asserted  elsewhere,  **  it  is  very  good  to  prevent  mis- 
curryiags  in  childbeturing  women."  The  directions  for 
drinking  U are  as  follows  ; that  about  half  a pint  be 
taken  ut  a time,  the  person  who  swallows  it  not  being 
permitted  to  cot  for  either  an  hour  before  or  an  hour 
after  bis  draught.  It  is  to  be  drunk  as  hot  os  possible ; 
and  it  is  added  as  a recommendation,  '*  the  which  wilt 
never  fetch  the  skin  off  the  mouth  or  raise  any  blister 
by  reason  of  that  heat." 

The  establishment  of  Coffee-houses  in  England  was 
however  regarded  with  as  evil  an  eye  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Charles  11.,  as  it  had  been  at  Constantinople  by  that 
of  the  Grand  Si^ior.  The  English  King  invertetl  the 
Turkish  order  nt  proceeding.  In  1660,  (12  Charles  II. 

24.)  a duty  of  four-|>ence  was  imposed  u|Km  every 
gallon  of  Coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be  paid  by  the 
maker.  In  1663  another  statute  (15  Charles  II.  11,) 
directed  that  all  Coffee-houses  should  be  licensed  at 
the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County,  in  which  they  were  respectively  opened.  And 
at  length  in  1675,  Coffee-houses  were  openly  accused 
of  being  seminaries  of  sedition,  and  a Royal  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  their  total  suppression.  Strange  to 
say,  the  Judges  furnished  the  King  with  an  exctise 
for  this  violent  and  unprecedented  measure.  The 
Coffee-men  petitioned  and  promised  for  the  future  to 
restrain  all  seditious  discourse,  and  the  Proclamatinn 
was  recalleil  a very  few  days  after  it  had  been  issued. 

TTie  Press  nevertheless  teeuied  with  controversial 
5 a 
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COFFEE,  piecej  espousing  or  attacking  the  merits  of  tl>c  new 
beverage.  Many  of  these  are  in  doggerel  rhyme,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  shnre  largely  in  the  gross  acn- 
timenl  and  unnicasur'pd  language,  wbkh  is  charged 
with  too  much  justice  upon  the  authorship  of  this 
period.  Wt  cannot  venture  to  cite  TAe  Cojfee-h»tue 
Groftado,  diitlutrged  upon  (he  Ma^den’i  cempU/fAt  against 
Cjfrr,  Ki(i3j  nor  The  ti'muen's  petition  against  Co/f«rj 
nor  the  Men's  answer  to  the  H'omens  petition,  both  167 ■! } 
and  the  reiuler  will  perhaps  be  fomented  with  a very 
lew  sjiecimens  from  other  similar  tracts,  which  arc 
w iiiiout  offence  of  tliis  kind.  In  a copy  of  verses  ei>- 
titletl  J f 'np  of  ('•'fee,  or  Ctfve  in  its  true  colours,  16d3, 
the  f(dinw  ing  descriptive  line  occurs  : 

Syrrop  of  Soot  or  I jsence  of  old  Shoow. 

From  a h.ilind  lic:uled  ^t  msfrom  the  Offee-house,  16G7, 
wliii-h  is  levelled  against  the  idle  gu^isipliig  of  the 
frequenters,  wc  learn  the  price  |>er  dish. 

Sogrrata  rnirrr»ttki 

2 ihink  llierr  nere  vns  any. 

In  which  you  may  aSch»olsrbc 
For  spending  of  a penny. 

A grave  writer  in  prose  allured  the  public  in  167*2  by 
a h imlbill,  decked,  with  a cut  of  some  Coflee-bibliers, 
about  which  is  the  following  legend,  "A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  excellent  vertucs  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some drink  called  (*offec,and  its  incomp.'irablc  cffocU 
in  preventing  or  curing  most  diseases  incidental  to 
human  bi>dies:  ^orcucaf  Arahica  Planta''  Against  this 
eulugiuni  was  arrayed  on  the  other  side,  in  the  same 
year,  A Broudiuh  Ciftc,  or  fAe  Marriage  of  the 

Turk.  Two  of  the  lines  in  this  piece  are  somewhat 
pointed : 

Bold  A^an  bnU ! with  tpc»d  oor  confinra  0c«  } 

Water,  enntoon,  is  too  good  for  l*bes. 

The  rest  is  not  above  the  level  of  those  which  follow : 

A Cnachnuifi  wu  the  ftrit  Yifre  Coffee  made 
And  ever  since  the  n»l  <fri>r  ow  the  trade. 

Me  nrj  gitod  h^iimlasli  f**  and  sure  enough 
lie  plaid  the  quack  to  salve  tlie  Stygian  stuff. 

**  \'rr  boon  for  de  stomach,  dc  Ci>ugh.  de  iMsick,** 

And  I believe  him,  fur  it  looks  Uko  riiy^lck. 

Its  prevalence  is  however  fully  admitted  : 

But  DOIT  alas  the  drmch  hii»  rrveUt  got. 

And  he’s  no  tientlemaa  that  Jiiuka  it  not. 

As  to  the  farther  progrt^s*  the  plant  Coffea,  wc 
are  told  by  IJoerhnave  (/adcj  of  the  J^^deit  Garden,  il. 
1217,)  tb.at  it  wns  cultivated  in  ikitaviaby  the  Governor 
\’tn  Hoorn,  who  procured  some  berries  for  that  pur- 
pose from  Mocha.  Vnn  Hoorn  had  been  instis^ted  to 
thi.s  attempt  by  NicUoloa  Witsen,  lliirgomaster  of 
Am.^tcrdam  and  (lovcrnor  of  the  East  India  (lontpany, 
to  whom,  on  its  success,  the  <iovcrnor  of  llatavia  for- 
warded a plant  in  16!K).  This  was  presented  to  the 
Garden  of  .Amsterilam,  and  proved  remarkably  prolific, 
BO  that  many  others  were  propagated  from  it.  In 
1714,  the  Magistrates  of  Amsterdam  prcscntcil  one  of 
these  plants  to  Louts  XIV.  it  measured  five  feet  in 
height,  and  was  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  stem  ; the 
fnlinge  was  rich,  nnd  it  was  in  full  l>earing  both  in 
green  and  ripe  fruit.  The  cclebniie<1  Jussieu  was  in- 
trusted with  the  rare  of  this  plant  in  the  Hi>yal  Garden 
at  Marly.  In  17  IK  the  Coffea  was  planted  at  Surinam, 
whence  in  17*2*2  it  was  fraudulently  conveycil  to 
Cayenne.  The  Preach  in  17127  carried  it  to  Martinico  j 
whence  it  mpidly  spread  to  the  neighbouring  islands  j 


fur  in  17.T2  an  Act  waa  passed  by  the  English  Parlia-  COFFEE, 
nieuc  to  encourage  its  grnwtlt  in  Jamaica. 

To  collect  the  various  opinions  which  have  been 
given  concerniug  the  Mcdktmd  pro|>erties  of  Coffue 
would  be  au  emlleiis  tiudc.  A few  of  Uic  least  common 
arc  the  following.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  A'afwruf  Uutory 
(1A5)  published  in  1634,  assures  us,  tliat  **it  comforteth 
the  brain  und  licart,  and  hclpcth  digestion,  and  con- 
densetli  S|nriU,  and  makes  them  strong  and  ahicre.'* 

Dumiuico  Mugri,  a Hom.'ui  Physician,  strongly  recoia- 
mends  its  use  to  his  Patron  Cardiaul  Uraneacci,  in  a 
liuk  tract  culled  / irfd  dtd  Kaje,  1671.  It  wa>^  then 
newly  iutrodutvd  in  Italy,  and  the  learned  lloctor  cun- 
Btders  it  as  |icculiarly  liencticial  to  Kcclesioatics } Li 
predicatori  dopo  H gagtiardi  csercUii  rilrovertUeru  mng- 
gior  risioro  in  questa  bevauda.  The  Italian  Poets  Imvc 
not  always  been  eiiually  kind  with  this  good  natured 
Physician.  Salvitii,  it*  is  true,  in  one  of  his  Somiets 
si>caks  of  ilie  gentile  austeridade  of  Coffee  ; but  Uedi, 
on  the  other  bund,  diiects  all  his  thunder  against  it. 

Aex'rrei  prirtm  il  felnn*, 

Cke  «n  hierkier  ok* /oste  fien» 

IteW  mmam  e rrv 
CoM  tfs  ffh  eiraki, 

E tra  i Outnnisitri, 
ti 

.Si  nero,  ti  tfriidm, 

(it*  «rA^i4  Mgolliua. 

Cdi  mtl  7artarm, 

(JiU  $tei  Ere6» 

E'rmftie  Hetidi  ti«vf»t4XTo»tt  t 
K Tet\f»nt  e Vmttrr  Fnrit 
A Pt^trrfinm  U nunitlrarane , 

E H in  Atitt  if  M’fOtlmnut'j 
S*  U o’mimi  ml  ^rctfixio, 

.SioiXru  mvfr  jwo  gindlHo, 

Dr.  Bnidlcy  wrote  a Treatise  on  the'l  irfiie  and  use 
of  Cofee  with  regard,  to  the  PUigue.  Sir  John  Pringle 
thought  tliflt  it  relieved  ohstmntc  spasmodic  asthmas ; 
nnd  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it  is  bcneficiiil 
to  the  si^entar)',  the  phlegmatic, und  the  corpuient.  It 
is  slightly  iwtringrnt  nnd  antiseptic,  and  powerfully 
sedatU'c.  \Vc  believe  H has  bocn  most  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  an  cma-sculating  mflucncc  ; aithotigh  the 
notion  bus  obtained  in  the  Ka.st  os  well  ua  in  Eurofie. 

Those  who  will  lake  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  \'iUi 
vohune  of  the  Amhassadofs  iyar.et$,  may  find  some 
nmusement  in  the  opinion  whicli  Olearius  informs  us 
was  expressed  on  tliis  subject  by  the  Queen  of  Sultan 
Mnhnninicd  Caswin.  On  the  Medical  {iropcrttcs  of 
Coffee  may-hc  also  consulted,  L<*wis,  Materia  Medica  ; 
Neumann,  CAeiMicnl  Works  t Perceval,  Essuifs,  ii.  j 
FoiheigiU,  Works,  U. 

Count  Humford  in  his  XVIIIth  Essag,  tms  exhmistetl 
all  that  is  to  bo  said  os  to  roosting,  grinding,  and  de-  ^ 
coctiog  Coffee,  (treat  care  it  seems  must  he  taken 
not  to  over-roo-st  the  berries.  They  sboubl  be  taken 
from  the  fire  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a deep  cin- 
namon colour,  otherwise  much  of  the  aromatic  flavour 
will  be  dissijmteil.  process  by  which  the  exact 
moment  can  be  dotennined,  U described  by  the  Count, 
as  well  ns  a peculiar  box  in  which  the  powder  of  the 
berries  after  having  l>een  ground  may  be  kept  air- 
tight. But  these  niceties  are  much  too  refined  for 
general  adoption.  Not  so  the  mode  of  decoction 
which  he  recommends.  In  this  all  interntil  motions 
among  the  particles  of  the  liquid  are  to  l>e  carefully 
prevented  j and  on  this  ncci>uiit  it  should  not  l>e  ex- 
posed to  any  varialioo  of  tumperuture.  This  may  be 
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COFFEE,  effected  br  jMwrio^  bmlmg  water  upon  the  Coffee,  and  INtwA  Cotonies  and  PZantalMriM, 


CtlFPER.  ^**P’f*^  resscl  which  contains  it  in  boiling  water  Triokiad  2,954 

_ olto  liU  it  is  served  up.  Nothing  therefore  con  be  worse  Bahamas  

* than  the  method  formerly  practised  of  putting  ground  Bermudas 796 

Coffee  into  a pot  with  water  and  boiling  them  to«  Demcrara  54il47 

gether.  But  wc  need  not  enlace  in  tlic  present  dny  Berbice 18,538 

on  the  superiority  of  BiggiMs ; even  upon  that  of  East  Indies  and  China 38,735 

Count  Rumford,  elaborate  and  scientific  as  is  his  dc-  Coast  of  Africa 9l 


scription  of  U,  we  have  reason  to  think  considerable  Foreign  CoUm^ 
improvements  have  been  made  in  still  later  years.  One  Cuba . . . . ^ . 
pound  of  good  Mocha  Coffee  (fourteen  oaam)  will  St.  'rhomaa  . 
make  ftfty-siT  cups,  each  mensuriuga  ffdlj  that  is,  a St.  Domingo. 

quarter  of  an  oanee  will  imikv^e  gill.  Brazils 

The  Turks  drink  C^offee  very  hot  and  strong,  with*  Buenos  Ayres 

out  sugar;  somellAes  they  put  into  It  while  boiling  Cameos  ... 

a bruised  clo¥€,  a little  starry  aniseed,  (Srmeif  bedian,)  United  States  of  .\mcrica. . . . 
lesser  cardamoms,  or  a drop  of  cs.sence  of  atul*cr.  Foreign  Countries  in  Kuro{)« 
The  Arabians  (according  to  La  Roqne,)  on  taking  the 
liquor  from  the  fire,  wrap  the  vessel  in  a wet  cloth, 
which  makes  It  fine  and  froths  it  at  the  top.  The  rich 
among  them  bruise  the  outward  hnsk  of  the  berry,  ajid 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pan  over  a charcoal  fire ; this 
they  stir  till  it  becomes  a little  brown ; they  then 
throw  it  into  boiling  water,  adding  at  least  a fourth 
part  of  the  inward  husks.  TIicsc  are  all  boiled 
tt^rther,  and  produce  a very  superior  drink,  called 
Sullann  Coffee, 

&»idcs  the  works  cited  above,  farther  information 
may  be  found  in  Ellis’s  Hietorical  Aecouni  oj  Coffee, 
which  contains  extracts  from  various  writiugs  on  the 
aubject. 

The  following  is  an  official  Account  of  the 
of  Coffee  int)M>r(e<l  into  Circ^l  Britaiw  aa<i  iMioM 
finwn  thr  places ; from  the  5th  Janu** 

ary  1823  to  tfie  Dth'January  lb24. 

OaSAT  BaiTART, 

Brituh  CoUmic*  and  PUuiiatious,  ct;L 

Ikirhadoes  236 

Dominica 17,137 

Grennda 368 

dainoicu 169,729 

St,  Lucia 3,352 

St.  Vincent  54 


America, 


Rti9«iri . 
Swedea 
NoJH.y_ 


PrtuoU 

Germsay  

Hoi  W 

rjsn(le;-s 

Frsarc  

Fortngal  snrl  Maddni 
Spain  luvilCuiarin  .. 

Gihralinr  

Inly  


Turkey  and  Lcnuit 


0.  rtaat. 

f«r.  l^ni. 

E.  InSia. 

Taul. 

cat. 

cal. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

3.028 

0 

2IA*>8 

10.43.1 

1,.S00 

1 i ,995 

L 9GI 

— 

3,113 

20,443 

1,510 

6443U 

33.068 

7,483 

104,8*1 

3,449 

1,390 

233 

7,272 

3,794 

12,436 

4,804 

21,054 

34»24 

3,029 

10,235 

* 

— 

4 

5 



33 

33 

19,699 

13,416 

213 

32  ,.329 

M74 

1.803 

3,177 

197 

3,83& 

1 ,032 

5.084 

1&9,66.3 

89,091 

18,946 

367.703 

COFFEE. 


COFFER. 


COTFER,  r.^  Fr.  njfrej  Sp.  rofre.  Coffer  and 
Co'rrRH,  n.  >C^n,  though  so  differently  applied, 
Co'rFRaRR.  J arc  the  same  word,  differently  writ- 
ten.  Sec  Cornx.  Coffer  is  now  chielly  coafinetl  in  its 
application  to  the 

Chest  or  box,  in  which  gold,  jewels,  or  other  |>rc- 
cious  things  arc  preserved  or  kept. 

Bitt  alt  He  tliot  he  vna  a pbilaso]>hrre 
Yet  BmIim!  be  but  litel  paid  In  c9/rc. 

Rut  all  that  be  mhirht  of  Ids  bente, 

On  Iwkea  and  on  lerning  he  it  tpeale. 

CA»M<rr.  PraSogme,  v.  300. 

Tke  sermfre  toffrt  batk  all  de»iOiirc«l, 

VadertlH'  krie  of  auarlce 
llie  trr.'isour  of  tbc  beneOee, 

'mrhrrrof  the  ponrr  abuldea  cloti«e. 

And  ate,  and  driakr,  and  bnuae  botbr. 

Gett'ff.  C«m/.  .Aw.  Pr^oguf,  foL  3. 

He  wyl  kepen  It  bea  scU.  aa<l  ce/irtme  it  5uU«. 

Ptrrt  J’lvmhmmm.  Crrdt,  book  U. 


And  ibe  erffm  of  clirltteadoin,  and  the  keir  bothcD, 

And  tbc  lock  of  byicue,  tklh  loken  in  her  twindi^. 

Pffr»  Crr^,  bonk  i. 

My  hairtie  btiltdinya  buye  to  see, 
mv  turreta  and  my  trainc, 

My  korve,  my  boands,  my  €*/red  coioe 
for  otliera  doc  remnin. 

7'ericrnif.  TTkt  F.i)icure»  Cftiurt, 
Whan  they  of  tbe  townr  had  hard  that  crye,  t)»ry  receyued  the 
KoglyfshiiK'n  into  tlwir  Hotues,  and  mnde  therm  a»od  rbere  : aud 
■ome  nneynrd  XXufkrroffm,  and  bade  them  take  what  them  lyVt,lo 
they  laiybt  be  anurrd  of  thtr  lytiet. 

IfOrd  Btmen.  FniM^rt.  Cranyrlp,  rol.  t.  rb.  eaxir. 

AAervanla,  eueiy  liganffc  of  ibe  towae  or  trybe  ba<l  a irreat 
Ciffrr  of  cyprea.  Into  wbirbe  they  did  putt  Che  hoanea  of  them, 
that  were  dead  of  that  trybe,  and  they  dyd  cary  that  same  cv^r 
vpoo  a cbarralt.  A'tcv//.  TjUtydidca,  ful.  54. 

And  In  his  ra$e  he  instantly  cotamanda 

Tliat  every  En^llfb  should  bis  prn'ner  hill, 

Eicept  some  fra  in  some  jrrvat  raptaiii's  haads, 

W*bosc  ransom  mirbi  bis  empty  All. 

Drayton,  The  jtermu'  Wen,  book  i. 
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COFFER.  Aod  It  mold  be  oolhln*  Irat  p«r»inio«y  wbile  lx  llred,  »Ueh 
— brought  It  to  piu  that  whcu  W died,  there  were  foand  lo  hii 
COFFIN,  cnferr  niuc  hundred  thouaiind  pouuda  betidee  plate  and  jeweli. 
w ^ ^ ^ e Hakfr.  Henry  II,  AHnn\\79, 

coiimuuui«tl  one  Any  ht»  enfrrer  tfa«t  kept  bU  moorj,  U>  |pTe 
« friend  of  hl»  fire  and  twrnljr  mjrrymik*,  wltirh  Ute  Roiunoi  cull 
in  Ibeir  louirue  drci«,  bU  eoffertr  tn*rrelUnf  at  it,  and  being 
aofr}'  witbail  lu  bis  mind,  brought  him  aJl  this  mooejr  la  a heap 
together,  to  ibeur  him  wbal  a mairelloos  maM  of  money  it  wai. 
Antuniua  aceing  it  M he  went  by,  t the  trtffrrer 

answered  him,  it  wm  the  money  be  TUorlo  fire  onto  hij 

friend.  Aw/oftA.  yfnlanfM,  fol.  7&b. 

Tbe  last  care  of  the  rbiidren  of  tbls  world  U.  after  all  Cbelr 
labours  to  die  rkh.  Though  tlve  tho^bu  of  death  are  not  very 
affeeable  lo  them,  as  they  must  die,  it  is  at  least  soaie  coaao> 
lation,  if  they  can  leave  their  cf/irrr  full  behind  them. 

Gilpin.  Sermon,  4e  fOl«  Uie 

Tbe  e^rrer  and  the  treasurer  of  iba  chamber  receive  and  pay 
great  suras,  which  it  ia  not  at  all  necessary  they  should  either 
receive  or  pay, 

Bnfke,  5;MerA  on  the  Bconomienl  reform. 


IVlien  his  majesty  was  belieaded  on  s sealTbld  joynisf  to  the  COFFIIC. 
Bsmtuettin|‘ho«ise  at  Whitehall,  and  bis  corps  Ikrnriipoii  im-  — > 
mediately  eojfn’i  and  cover’d  with  a black  i*elrrt  pall.  COO. 

W'ead.  I'miti, Tol.  11.  fol.  87.  . ^ . 

Not  a Aower,  not  a flower  sweet 
On  my  1»Uck  r«jf  n let  there  be  thrown. 

Not  a mend,  not  a friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  ray  boars  shsll  be  throwne. 

Shakepenre.  Sang  h»  Twelfth  «V(g  Ar. 

»'■  ■ I " I — ■ . There  you're  sure  lo  find 

Tbe^bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  hit  kind, 

Quseks,  c^wmaArre. 

' ^ Stepney.  JntenaL  5«/fre,  8. 1.  312. 

Tbrouglt  yielding  pfaka  tbe  angry  ballets  fly. 

And  of  one  around,  hundreds  to^ber  die  s 
Born  under  diflerent  sUrt.  one  Th#they  hsrc, 

The  ship  tbeir  cojin,  sud  the  sea  dielr 

H’mller.  Of  oar  UUt  war  with  Spain,  (1651.) 

Be  aot  dismayed  st  tbe  approach  of  pain  and  sickness  { let  not 
the  and  the  shroud  terrify  you. 

^wAop  Home,  The  World  ineamale,  dU.  7. 


CtyFFIN,  V.  "1  Fr.  cofin.  In  Scotch,  caip  is  a 
CoVriN,  n.  >co^.  Knox  repeatedly  uses  a 
Cc/FPiN'UaaBa.  J copa  of  lend  for  a leaden  cofin, 
which,  Dr.  Jamieson  remarks,  seems  to  conlirm  Skin* 
ner's  Etymon  of  the  English  coffin,  from  the  A.  S. 
coft,  cofa,  cavea]  but,  he  adds,  it  appears  doubtful 
Whether  both  cope  nod  extip  do  not  simply  signify  a 
forerwg,  from  A.  S.  coppe,  the  top  of  any  thiog.  (See 

COFE.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  W'lclif  renders  the  Lat. 
cophinoa,  loffyna.  In  the  Modern  Version  it  is  bai^els ; 
Gr.  ^ 

fVjjjfo  WM  also  applied  to  ''the  Toised  crust,  or 
cariiica  of  pies."  See  the  Annotations  upon  the  pas- 
sages quoted  from  Beo  Jooson  and  Sbokspeare.  Cojfin 
is  now  only  applied  to 

A chest  or  box,  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead. 

A re  VC  mid  painted  lady  wm  brought, 

And  coffin'd  la  crust  till  now  slic  was  boarr. 

Ben  Jenton,  7%e  Giptiee  Hetammrrphated. 

■■  If  3r»u  spend 

The  red-deere  pyes  s'  your  bouse,  or  sell  lieiii  forth,  sir. 
Cast  so,  that  I insybsue  their  coffin*  all, 

Ketura'd  here,  sad  pil'd  vp. 

Id.  Staple  of  A’irwr*,  sct  K.  sc.  2. 


Pet.  Wliy  tlMtu  salst  true,  It  Is  s psUric  cap, 

A cusurd  coffen,  a bauhlc,  a silken  pic. 

Shah*ptart.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  faX.Tih. 

It  (verse]  hstb  tm  power.  For  mine  from  his  Uack  herM 
Rrdevrnei  not  Talbot,  who,  cold  as  the  bresih 
Of  winter,  coffin'd  lyes. 

Hmhingtan.  Caetara,  part  IL  el.  6. 
And  sHe  eeten  and  weren  fullUd.  Aud  Uiel  token  the  relift  of 

br^en  mt'tis  twelve  fulsod  oftbe  fiichls. 

WieUf.  A/arA,eh.  tL 

And  all  the  time  which  they  raoome  thev  kee^  tbe  dead  in  the 
bouse,  the  bowels  being  taken  out  and  filled  with  chownmn  or 
lime,  and  toffined;  and  when  the  time  is  expired  they  eorry  them 
out  plarlog  and  piplag  aud  hum  them. 

Ha^yt.  Voyage,  tfc.  M.  Ralph  fi/iA,  Tol.  tt.psrt  L fol.  263. 

■niere  Is  one  vie  sod  custome  amongst  them,  which  is  strsngu 
sad  rara,  but  yet  it  la  very  ridiculous,  and  that  is  thiss  whm 
aay  man  dyeth  amongst  tl>cm,  they  take  the  dead  body,  and 
put  it  in  s r<^a<  or  chest,  and  in  tlie  band  of  the  corps  they  put 
a little  BCroiile,  A In  the  tame  there  art  these  wordcs  written,  that 
the  same  man  died  a Rosssof  Russes  luuiing  rccciacd  tbe  faltb, 
and  died  in  the  sane. 

id.  RlcAsrd  f'A<mce<er,Tot.  L fol.  2M. 


COFOUNDER,  a fellow  founder  j co,  and  found, 
\jh\.  fundare. 

Doctor  Calua  a learaed  pbysitioa  of  Cambridge,  aud  a re* 
fommder  of  Gunwell  and  Coios  Collcdge,  bath  ooely  on  bis  moao- 
ment  there  x FVl  CAH’S. 

Camden.  Remaim.  Epitapkm,  fob  371. 

COFRE  DE  PEROTE,  or  NacHCAUFaTBFKTL,  or 
TTie  Fbur  ParU,  or  Tha  A'^uare  Mountain  ; SjianiBh, 
Mexican,  and  English  names  of  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  North  American  Andes.  This  remark- 
able mountain,  formed  of  basaltic  porphyry,  *s  dis- 
tingaisbed  from  its  gigantic  neighbours  by  having  a 
square  rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  its  top,  which  is 
supposed  to  resemble  a Coffer,' anil  Ha  13,414  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  a land- 
mark, visible  at  an  immense  distance,  for  the  harbour 
of  Vera  Cnir.  There  appears  no  emter  at  the  top, 
but  from  beds  of  lava,  and  the  whole  mountain  being 
surrounded  with  pumice  stones  and  scoric,  it  is  very 
evident  that  it  has  fonnerly  been  a volcano.  It  dors 
not  enter  the  region  of  perpetual  congelation,  thongb 
It  exceeds  the  altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Tcncriffc  by 
above  1300  feel.  The  summit  of  this  mountain,  under 
the  towering  Cofre,  or  naked  square  rock  mentioned 
above,  is  surrounded  by  a forest  of  pinrs. 

l*he  Cofre  de  Perotc  is  in  about  19®  45'  north 
latitude. 

COG,  n.  Swed.  kogg  f Dutch,  kogghe.  The  Gcr. 
kaucht,  Wachtcr  says,  is  a hollow  vessel  of  whatever 
use  or  kind.  In  Scotch,  cog,  coag,  coig,  cogue.  The 
English  keg,  (in  which  fish  or  liquors  arc  shut  in  and 
confined,)  is  no  doubt  the  some  word  •,  from  the  S. 
caeggiun,  to  shut  in  or  confine,  to  keep  or  hold  within 
it,  to  contain. 

A small  boat,  constructed  to  hold  or  confine  fish 
within  it. 

TbU  meaenger  sdoaac  him  gxo  to  ble 
Ami  feraod  Jmoq  and  IIctcaIiM  «Uo 
Tbal  la  a eogge  to  loodc  werv  ygo 
Hem  to  rvft^hcD.  and  to  take  tbe  sire. 

Chaneer.  (ff  Hyptiphile  and  A/tdea,  foL  204. 

The  word  Cogonca,  Coes,  is  found  in  the  Statute  23 
Henry  VIII.  18,  ami  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.  d.  1066. 
It  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  small  vessels 
used  on  the  Humber  and  Ouse.  Sec  Cocket.  Cog- 
fNcn  became  a name  for  ilinorant  shipwrecked  beggars. 
See  Coax. 
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COG.  Coo,  r.  T Ihre  raspecM  kagg  (i.  e.  ktgg,)  and 

Co'ooKay,  >kogg  aj  above,  and  aUo  kitgg,  (i.  e.  the 

Co'ooiKO.  J Cog  of  a wheel,)  to  be  from  the  same 
root. 

The  Cog,  or  tooth  of  a wheel,  is  that  which  fastens 
or  secures  it ; ic.  in  its  regular  motion.  To  cog  a 
wheel  is  to  da  such  cogt ,-  to  mg  a die  is  to  load  it  so 
as  to  secure  its  fall ; and  hence,  (or  perhaps  from  the 
frauds  of  cogmm,  see  Cos-x,)  to  cog  is,  met. 

To  defraud,  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to  falsify. 

To  tbakc  Ute  booei  aod  citg  Uie  craltit  dioe» 

To  ciinle  In  of  •odnioe  of  jxoco 
Un*««akelj’  i»»  ftod  Uk«o  for  • rk«  i 

Uolnirful  pUjr  can  bane  no  |ood  pretence. 

TMTbeniie.  7*  A« /rknJ  P.  Of  C^urtimg,  tfc. 

And  Korn  the  crowd  of  each  u rtyr  for  pence. 

And  wute  their  wealth  io  uaful  brarery. 

i>r4ijrtaM.  PmtiortU.  EflogMe,  ?• 

Round,  nod  Ube  a wnr  cog  in  the  wheel  | jret  now,  he  ia 
atreurhted.  and  Kt  avain  m hk  way,  aa  if  be  had  oerer  been  out. 
^ ^ jr<ftW  R«W*r,  89. 

There  ia  mneh  cocenage  of  tbe  poo  re  people  by  mira- 

ciea,  aalth  Cardinal  Lrraaua ; theae  holy  frauda  could  not  gall 
wen  if  they  did  not  judge  according  to  appearance. 

HmU.  TVtf  I>rcfit  a/  ^pptmrmnett  toL  1.  fob  453. 

IUt.  Folly,  dr  ! of  what  quality  ? 

Pal.  Quality  I any  quality  in  fanhion:  drinking,  lyiog»  ci^- 
giHg,  canting,  et  evtera.  Ulil  you  hare  any  more  ? 

/w-d.  Tht  Sun's  Dnrkng,  act  I ic.  1. 

Lo  here  good  reader,  another  tnanifeat  example  of  tbe  rnhoneat 
dealing  and  falae  cugging  of  theae  men, 

• Fa.r.  Afer/yrr,  fol.  1143. 


Tbia'U  a accond  falae  aurmuc  or  ci^g*fU  of  the  Jaiiiita  tahaaf 
'• ‘—voraot  in  error.  ••  * .ab 

^a/avN.  (^adkhtU  af  Retigwn  «iuf  State^  (1602-)  ?•  195. 


What  I hare  uid  there,  1 preaucM  ia  cnongb  to  let  ethen  aee,  COGENT* 
Uiat  I have  not  neglrcted  to  declare  my  poor  aenae  about  aelf> 
evident  propomtiona,  and  the  cagtnty  and  crideoee  of  demooatra''  COGI- 
tire  or  probable  deductlona  of  reason.  TATE. 

Lafht.  Stemnd  tUflg  ta  tka  Biikap  af  Waratttrr^  ^ i ^ 

All  tfaocc  who  have  alfeetiona  which  lead  them  to  the  conaer- 
valion  of  cItU  order  would  racogoiiie,  even  in  iu  cradle,  Uie  child 
aa  legitimate,  which  haa  been  produced  from  tboae  principle*  of 
cagamt  expedimey  to  which  allyuat  goremmenta  owe  their  birth, 
nnd  on  which  they  jnatify  their  continuance. 

ihtfkao  ReHtatioiu  m tht  Reualutiau  in  PVaacr.  * 

It  la  one  thing,  to  dlaeoawr  a principle,  and  another,  to  argon 
juatly  and  cagaut/y  from  it* 

fFltfka,  Tkt  true  hUa  af  Praphecy, 

The  critick,  eager  to  establUh  hia  aiiqieriority,  trhimphiog  In 
erery  diacovery  of  failure,  and  acalons  to  Inpreaa  the  cogency  of 
bla  arguraenU,  purauca  him  [the  author]  from  line  to  line  with- 
out cesaation  or  remorae.  TArihmdfrr,  No.  17^ 

CCKCITATE,  V.  1 Lat.  cogUare,  a cogenHo  dictum. 
Ct/oiTATiow,  I >/eiM  phra  in  cogii,  unde 

Co'oiTATXVB,  >dtligere  fkutii.  Vnrro.  And  Vog- 

Co'uitalBLB,  I &iu8,  cogitatiOf  nihil  aliud  eet,  quam 

Co'oiTABiLiTV.  J curarum  congregaHo,  $ice  rervm  in 
animo  ntulro  agUcstio  <ic  roiw/Mrafio. 

Fr.  cogiter,  **  to  think  much,  imt^ne,  contidcr, 
contemplate,  coxf  in  the  mind,  study  on,  advise  himself, 
devise  with  himself,  iaieud,  purpose,  determine, 
mind.*'  Cotgravc. 

Vehemeoce  of  worda  full  often  belpe  the  matter  forwardea  when 
more  Is  gathered  by  cagi/a/ian,  ihcu  if  tlic  thing  had  bene  apoken 
in  plninc  wordea.  Hifioa.  Tka  jirt  af  AAr/«n4r,  fol.  IJO.  ^ 

And  aa  for  them  which  were  with  Master  Chancelor  in  his  aliippe, 
they  hnd  griyt  -‘wmt  *’ir‘"r>fnrt  Uy  Uk*  1o»»c  of  tbeir  compantc. 


« Why.  Pan,**  (anya  al*c)  “what'a  all  this  rant  ? 

Tla  every  country-babble's  cant. 

Am  1 the  palrone**  of  vice  ? 
la't  I who  row  or  pnlm  the  dice.** 

Gay.  FaiU,  12.  part  iu 


(wfibrn  tlie  Xre^said  tempeat  had  tcpiirntcd  fiininiiaiinij  ■ml  were 
aiM  a little  troubled  with  cagitaiiona  au^  perturbetJona  of  mind*, 
in  mpect  of  their  duubtfull  course. 

Hakiuyt.  PayagCgifc,  RicAmrd  CAancclar,  rol.\.fdl.  246, 

He  which  hath  to  aduanced  ra,  ia  our  wilaes,  how  we  both  day 
and  night  reuoluing  in  cmr  minds,  did  cagitute  DothlDg  more,  than 
bow  to  aatia6c  the  partes  of  agood  paalour,  in  attending  the  health 
n^  cure  of  the  flocke.  Fax.  Martyn,  foL  788. 


He  heard  there  was  a club  of  cheats. 

Who  had  contrived  a thousand  feats ; 

Could  change  the  stock,  or  eag  a dye, 

Aod  thns  deceive  tiic  sharpeal  eye. 

Sa-ft.  Tie  bcaat't  caufieskn  ta  the  Pritet, 


For  be  that  callcth  a thing  into  hla  mind,  whether  by  imprensloa 
or  recordation.  cagitaMhand  coosideretfa;  aod  be  that  iraployeth 
tbe  faculty  of  hi*  phansie  also  cagUatttii  and  be  that  rrasoaetfa, 
doth  in  like  manner  cagitatc  or  devise. 

Bacan.  On  Leaning,  4y  G.  WaU,  book  !i.  ch.  xiil. 


COGENIAL,  ie«  Coxcbnial. 

Coccaic  ia  often  died  by  Rabelais,  a writer  of  a cag^ial 

IFartam,  H'utary  pf  £agluA /’«e#/y,  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

•'  C.agcuiaL**  Let  me  recommend  camgenial  to  your  next  edition; 
yoa  can  use  words,  Mr.  Warton,  better  than  you  can  make  then. 
^ RUtan,  Oiaerr*/*e*M  an  Wartan’s  UisSafy. 

CO'GENT.'l  Lat.  from  fogere,  (co-agere,) 

Co'oBNTLT,  Vto  drive  together,  to  compel 

Co'cESCY.  J Having  the  force  of  thin^  brought 

together  or  collected,  of  things  united  ; having  united 
strength,  powerful,  forcible,  compulsive. 

Met.  in  argument  or  reasoning  j convincing. 

No  better  nor  more  cog «»r  reaaon  can  be  girro  of  any  thlog, 
than  that  it  implies  a contradiction  to  be  otherwise. 

Mare.  7ini»»ef<sft^y  af  tie  Saul,  book  1.  ch.  iv.  fol.  34. 

Which  liTiRf  and  andervtanding  subaUncea,  as  they  Bkake  lo> 
corananbly  the  most  considerable  and  noble  part  of  the  naturally 
known  and  visible  creation;  so  they  do  the  mual  clearly  and 
c^raiiy  itiBiimlritr  to  pbiloaophical  enquirers  the  ncccsanry 
•elf-existence,  and  omaipotent  power,  and  nnsearchablc  wisdom, 
and  bouodlcaa  bcDcftsaacc  of  their  maker. 

Bentley.  Strman,  6. 


Heauenly  cagitatiani  were  in  him,  who  oncly  figured  a man 
koeeliog,  with  hia  hands  lifted  up  to  the  bcaurns,  with  this  in- 
•cnbed.  SVPREMA  OPTIMA  MVNDI. 

Camden.  Remains,  Jmpeesee,  p.22l. 

Ad  extreme  desire  did  lately  amul  me  to  entertain  between  my 
other  private  studies,  some  such  disconrse  as  might  work  upon 
mine  own  mltsd,  aod  at  last  abstract  awhile  If  not  elerats  my  togi- 
iatiam  above  all  earthly  objecta. 

Retiyia'a  Ta  Sir  Edmund  Bacan. 

Wherefore  one  of  tbe  modeme  rery  ingenirmdy  bath  reduced 
all  the  power  of  live  soule  into  motion  ; outring  the  miaprision  and 
precipitancy  of  aome  of  the  ancients  ; who  fixing  their  eyes  and 
thouglits  with  unadvised  bast  upon  memory,  uuagiiMiHto,  aod 
rensoa,  have  past  over  tbe  cagitatiee  faculty  untouchl;  which 
hatha  chief  part  in  the  order  of  conception. 

Baewn.  On  Learning,  iy  G.  Hate,  book  u.  ch.  «»«- 

For  It  if  not  at  all  conceimble,  tbat  ever  thrre  was  a time  when 
there  was  no  Intelligible  nature  of  a triangle,  our  any  such  thing 
eagitaUe  at  all.  Cudwarti.  Marality,  book  ir.  ch.  iv. 

It  [cngnoacltive  power  of  the  aonl]  is  enabled  as  occasion  serves 
aod  outward  qpjccts  Invhe,  gradually  aod  auceesiircly  to  unfold 
and  display  it  self  in  a vital  manner,  by  framing  iolelligiUe  ideas 
or  conceptions  niUiin  it  self  of  abatsoever  hath  auy  entity  or 
cagitatiUty.  Id,  H book  IV.  ch.  i. 
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COCI-  A niimha*H»rif  rcMon.  Clod  kaoiw,  to  f*«cy  Uk  tuppoeUmmoi 
TATE.  hi«  lUr,  aeane,  umI  f«calli»  to  b«  an  iwirpandaot  b*ing, 

_ wbrn  1m  arasUlen  bow  tranaitoiy  aiul  unccrtaiu  al  beat  bis  life 
COGNT-  ami  all  bis  inioymeot*  are. 

XlON.  HtHgum  tf  Aaftw.  KC.  5.  $ 15. 


Tirat ; 'lU  ponibU  to  tAfinito  power  to  errat*  an  linEi»Hl*rial 
fgUmtitv  flubatonc«.  Thai  Uw-re  can  be  aucli  a thing  m a 
ai^Uure,  that  w,  a MilMani*v  endued  vriUi  coubciousweaa  aad 
Uiougb!,  l»  griinUNl  by  all  becaua*  errry  man's  own  espericnce 
conviii.t-A  Men  that  lie  luuuelfis  *ueh  a aubatanee. 

r/ard.-  0/tAc  lieiMg  amJ  ^ Carf. 


If  on  thrsc  subj^l-t  their  diwuMiwc  Wads  them  to  inculcate  doe- 
trlnM,  wliirh  not  only  eaereJ  the  power  of  kt>c«ch,  but  even  bumM 
iden«  atul  co^i/atwai,  they  Utea  fty  to  allusions,  tlmiUtudea.  amt 
fignTTs.  rrar^w/oN.  'tv  Mi'uw /.f^ra/wa,  book  hi.  see.2. 


C CyONATE,  1 SiitXLt,  past  participle  of  HaiCor  (fnr 

CooNa'tion.  from  (»r. 'ysi'S'oa*.  Voosius.) 

Vr.  €t>iimUion,  “ afiiaity,  alliance,  kimlrcd,  paivnl- 
nge.**  Cotgravc. 

tVbicU  atoms  are  still  borcring  up  and  down,  aad  never  rest 
till  Ibey  meet  with  M»nic  pores  pn>portk»oahle  and  tagmeU  to  their 
&rures'  where  thry  acquiesce. 

IffnreB.  Lcttfr,  54.  book  Ir. 


It  is  true  wlikh  is  affirmed  in  the  law,  /«  pari 
gmdut  idnn>iHT  Jtu  ttafuafar;  wlien  the  co^aaf.'aa  b the 
aane,  the  law  is  so  too ; that  b,  if  it  b«  meusuved  ia  the  sauto 
hind  of  mgsMCMa.  Tatr^r.  fittie  «/  (.'«a*ciVa<v.  butih  11.  cb.  li. 


The  wet  parts  of  (he  adrentitious  liquor  mollifie  the  sides  of 
llie  body  alrrody  b.ike«l ; and,  both  nf  Utem  boin^  ioa  like  teasper 
and  f9gmatiaM,  they  easily  stick  awl  grow  together. 

Jjfgig.  Of  iiitift,  rh.  xiv. 


« Two  of  wMeb  frice*]  1 shall  mention,  as  being  of  near 
#i«a  to  it  (inamtilude]  and  caastant  rohrrenre  with  it.  Tin-  ftr*t 
of  which  is  ppttrt,  XmA  tiw  aecond  bard-lienrtedneas,  or  waai  of 
CODipasMOn.  Aeratvitr,  Tul.  t.  foh  f. 

COClNl'l'ION,  b Co^n'UuSf  post  iKirticiplc  of  cog- 

Co'oNiTiTK,  V ; txwt,  and  atisco  from  the  fir. 

CoG.Niza'nLE,  i’7ira'e««i,  cxinN>  noiatjudicQ,  ceiiieoj 

Co^DMEAWCB.  JexisfiiMO. 

Fr.  cognokanct,  knowledge,  act|uaintance>  foiuilianty 
with ; skill,  canning,  experience  in ; a notice  or 
notion,  an  intelligence,  uiidcrsUutding,  apprehension 
of.  Cotgrave. 

C^aiiancff,  in  our  older  writers.  Is  that  by  which 
any  one  may  be  known.  See  the  Exanoples  from  Sir 
Tbontas  More  and  Froissart. 

For  thus  fortune  that  1 of  tell 
With  men  whan  her  lust  to  dwell, 
klakcth  beni  to  1cm  her 
And  aourisbeih  bem  la  ignoraance. 

f'Aaat-rr.  The  •/ ikr  /bre,  fol.  HI. 

And  man  kaowstb  uothing,  aaue  liiily  by  reason, 

Aad  ressna  in  man,  U diuerae  nf  operation ; 

How  can  then  inui  be  |>arht«  of  cn^Nksaa, 

For  reason  kImII  bu  reason  that  sooitymc  amomr 
A man  by  information  may  rrghte  wircly  do  wroaft* 
SitltoH.  A 3'rratUe  Arftsrwr  TVaatA  aad  /i^armc/foa. 


A workc  of  great  cnMlieWl  and  eU*irant,  aad  staffed  with  tho 
€agnieim  of  Qtauy  thinfcs  worthy  to  b«  learned. 

Aw  Tiuvuu  Mvrr,  B'vrlta,  fob  4. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the  bore  for  b»  «gw*- 
Binmtt,  this  diwwr  mad*  so  frrrfal  an  imimMain  in  his  hart,  y*  he 
wu  Uirougbly  deUrrmiued  no  lAgrr  to  tary.  Jd.  ti.  ful.  54. 

And  all  ebese  rariagit  were  sett*  in  Toyde  granges  and  bamrs, 
iu  sarrfnrdc.  and  on  cuery  manor’s  cni^r  Ins  own*  cu^Niraace 
or  armo,  wlKrby  euery  mi  tayght  knowu  bu  nwae. 

f‘r**usrt,  CVewyeir,  vol.  L ch.  XvL 

For  which  csBW.  men  imaslncd,  that  be  gauc  tlic  msme  In  his 
full  brtshtuca  for  hU  i^arnimTifr  or  bndar. 

Ifmll.  Utorj  rj.  The  ihirtg-mmth  Ttr*. 


Part  hereof  hath  been  dlseorcrctl  by  binwelf,  aad  Mice  by  hu-  COGN 
maae  indajratiou : which,  ibon|rh  mngnibrd  hs  fresh  inventions  T10> 
unto  us,  arc  et^e  unto  his  cvgHitMn, 

9tr  Tkoma$  /Jrowa,  book  L rh.^  CO(iN 

Tins  Untfcry  and  representat'ion  of  the  qualities  of  the  things 
without,  is  that  we  call  our  conception,  Smaglnatloo,  ideas,  notice 
or  knowledge  of  them ; and  the  faoiHv  or  power,  by  wklch  wa  are 
capable  (d*  such  koowiedgr,  Is  that  1 Wre  call  ngwit»M  pswrr,  or 
CMKepUTc.thtt  power  of  koowing  or  cooceiviiqt. 

Jlttltitt.  /fam«M  Xaturr,  ch.  I. 


And  in  tbii  you  must  cnnslder,  first  God's  covenant  made  with 
the  Gentiles,  or  the  ircetring  th<m  into  the  Church,  deduced  out 
of  Ibosr  words,  {Acts  stH.  .18.)  Hat  now  et>ffltnnads.  for  all  to 
whom  God  madies  known  bis  commauds,  are  by  that  eery  c*gni- 
t»»f€  known  to  be  parts  of  hh  Church. 

ihmm4ntd.  fPVcAr,  rol.  Ir.  serin.  13. 

For  to  what  purpose  Is  an  authority  of  taking  ntgMltnncr,  If  they 
have  no  power  of  firiof:  mmtrwe,  unlrm  It  were  to  defer  It  to  a 
sup^ur  judge,  which  in  ihbi  case  ctmnot  be  snpposcd  i 

TmgioT.  i’otemU-Bl  Uuivorrr,  (o\. 

I last  wlntcT  erected  a «mrt  of  jnstke  for  the  rorrccliaf  of 
aerrrni  cnormillra  In  drese  aad  hebaTiour,  which  arc  not  esga*- 
auMr  ia  any  other  courts  in  this  realm.  Tatlrr^  No.  25(1. 

Of  crime*  that  are  cegNisaMr  by  court!  of  jwdicaturr,  Ikiw  few 
would  fall  under  tbclr  senM<.c«,  wrv«  it  n«4  for  the  <^iifatioo 
which  reliiftim  lavs  upon  ihsae  prmHia  to  i^peak  tb«  troth,  by 
whose  cridcare  tke  facts  in  question  most  be  proved  mid  ascer* 
tainrd  ? 

Uttkop  Home.  W*rV.  TV /*/«««*  ^CArir/iamiy,  disc.  31. 

The  corrmotmt  clslmstobr  strictly  thcocniical,  amt  the  people 
to  hr  gm-emml  br  It  wore  to  be  mwLr  acmtible,  at  every  step,  that 
it  was  so.  ThtreVorc  the  interoviiiqr  cvciiU  in  ihoir  civil  history 
were  to  Ih*  roiriinlod  by  them  os  roining  witbln  ibe  ngmt«Hce,  and 
lying  under  Uie  contnwl  of  their  divine  govenumr. 

Hurd.  It  W.  from  the  tru«  idta  of  /Vsjnlesy. 

COOi'iOMlXA'TIflN’.  \ Lflf.  •yrfmumeni  con,  nml 

CcHirMi^mxai..  iNom<;ij  u >vord  coiumoii 

to  the  Northern  a*  well  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Langriiigei*.  Goth,  numo ; A.  S.  naina ; Ger.  and 
l>utch,  name;  Swe.  roimm ; Gr. ot'o/ia;  L:u,  nomvuf 
It.  nome  f Fr.  sow ; Sp.  uombre. 

Cognotnen  in  a mrmr  added  to  another  itomc  of  a 
family  or  people,  wbieb  is  generally  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  ab  tttalu  utiquo,  and  by  him  tratis- 
milted  to  his  posterity.  Gesner.  And  see  the  Kxam* 
pic  from  J.  Taylor. 

For  t^ller(^fbre  Christ  gtre  him  the  et^^ABmiao/iiTa  of  Oqihas, 
Avb  to  show  that  9b  Peter  wsa  the  vUlde  head  uf  the 

'Catholick  (-burch.  J.  Taglor.  J'oiemicai  /K*rvirrre,  fol.  S/96. 

Ami  therefore,  allho’  It  dented  that  some  in  the  water  do  earry 
a JustiOabh!  resruiblance  to  tome  at  land,  yet  are  llw  major  |iart 
which  bear  their  names  nnlikr  { uor  do  they  otherwise  resemhie 
the  creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  tbe  constelUiinns  which 
paM  under  animnl  usme*  Ia  heaven : nor  the  dog<ft*h  at  sea  much 
mure  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land,  then  that  bis  cogmrmi»ai  or 
oamesakc  in  the  heaveas. 

Sir  ThomuM  i?rea  ff,  book  In.  cn.xxiv. 

COGNO'SGENCE,  'J 

CooxoViBbt,  I CooxmoN-,  abore. 

CooNO  HcimLiry,  t 

CouNo'nciTtvB.  ' 

Often  with  open  eye 

We  look  upon  a mao  la  our  pre«eAce, 

And  yet  of  that  near  object  have  no  carmsrrHet. 

Mart.  Om  the  Svni,  part  tl.  Imok  »i.  esm  2. 

The  high  scope  I drove  at  was,  by  tl»e  metbod  I hav--'  taken, 
to  recover  to  their  cogmuetnrr  that  noble  pan  j»f  (l-eir  C^ihala 
wWch  wss  lost,  and  yet  which  iVtbagorasnq^llsfl  trom  (heir  fore. 
Cstbcrs,  ns  Is  ahundaiilly  tcutifiod  by  tbw***^vra(p*s  of  hwtorians. 

id,  Apptndurko  Drf.  PMlo$opki(k  CakMu, 
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wOONO'  Besides,  there  betne  Ui«t  eommuniestion  lietwlxt  the  esnii  snd 
SCENCE.  tli«  sire,  thst  st  lease  ibe  fame  of  thin^  will  arrive  to  their  roc^ 
>—  neweaer  that  hav«  left  thU  life  ■,  t1»e  after  ill  Miccess  of  tlteir 
COHABIT,  wicked  enterprises  and  anreasonabie  tranaactions  mav  arm  their 
, - ^ — 1^  tonnentinf;  conaeienee  with  new  whip*  and  stiefs. 

JJorf.  /muuirtmUfy  of  tht  3mul,  book  lii.  eb.  si.  fol. 

And  if  this  were  not  troe,  it  were  vain  that  the  Apostle  eora- 
maods  us  to  amid  an  hrrvtick : for  no  external  act  can  paai  upon 
a maa  for  a rrime  that  ia  not  c^notcAle. 

J.  Taylor.  The  i.iharly  <f  Propktaytmg^  sec.  H. 

\^liere  there  is  more  ii|tht,  there  is  mcire  vtsihilUv;  so  where 
there  is  more  of  eat’tp,  realiCjr,  arwi  perfection,  there  U there 
more  of  cooceptibility’  and  cognotfitiSlft. 

CWvar/A.  JaitiUriont  Sytlem,  foh  &19. 

Knowledite  is  inhnite,  and  otrt  of  thU  itdtaitr  every  one  suatches 
■ome  thioits  rval,  and  Mime  tmact^  of  <hui{pi;  and  there  are 
manv  r«|pi«#ctrire  faruitim  above  ami  below,  and  powers  ntiiria- 
terinir  ^ kiuiwled|i:e,  and  all  these  have  manv  wavs  of  being 
absurd,  or  hindered,  and  of  betntr  Imperfect. 

J.  Tnytor.  The  R»la  of  C«nrctm<v,  book  1.  ch.  U. 

Wherefore  itimtst  of  Brcesaity  be  Kraateil,  that  besides  passion 
fri»m  corporeal  tbiogv,  or  the  passive  perception  of  sente,  there 
is  in  U»e  souls  of  men  another  more  active  principle,  or  an  innate 
fgomocHtrr  power,  whereby  thrjr  arc  roableri  to  omlenttand  or 
. judge  of  what  is  received  from  witliout  by  sense. 

r.nditotlk,  .l/tfva/t/y,  book  iv.  ch.  i, 

COGOVERNOR,  Fr.  gowrernrur;  It.  governatorcf 
Sp.  gobfTnwioT}  Lat.  guberaator ; from  guh^nare, 
atum  f to  rule,  guide,  order,  or  direct. 

Fur  which  csosc  they  are  railed  not  only  by  Maximus  Tyrios 
<rvedpx^*^*r  9ty,  co-rulers  with  G<h1,  hnt  also  by  Flato  bimself, 
Ty  tuyivry  crvi^X^*^**,  co^gorermotirr  and  co-reig^aers 

with  the  Supreme  God. 

C^ifirsrfA.  /H/tUrrltga/  Syttrm,  fol.  24b. 

COHA'RIT,  r.  C«»,  and  An/iifure,  (from  /wfrere,) 
Coiia'bitant,  >to  have  or  bold  j AaAerc,  sc.  domi» 

ConAatTA'vtos.  J ofium,  to  have,  bold,  or  keep,  u 
dwelling  or  abiding  place. 

To  dwell  or  abide  together  with. 


W'it  coAmUt^  with  Malice,  bad  a ton  named  Satyr,  wbo  fol-  COBABfT 
lowed  k'un,  carryiof  a qoiver  hUed  with  poisoned  arrows,  which,  — 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  extraeted.  COHERE. 

JoAmjom.  TA«  JimmAlrff  No.  22.  ^ ^ 

A senator  could  not  marry  n freed  womaa:  a free  man  eoold 
not  marry  a davr ; and  llic  foAaSitaium  of  slaves  was  not  called 
by  the  name  of  mnniace- 

y&r/tM.  /tratariy  oh  Acr/eshuffea/  I/utory,  vot.  if.  p.  2Sd. 

COHE'IR,  \ Lat.  lutr^,  (Feslus,)  apud  anti- 

CoiiKl'aKas.  / <juoi  pro  domino  ponehatur ; and 
Vossius  and  Marttaius  prefer  the  Etymology  from 
Merits,  u ma<ster ; because  he  is  bonorum  dom'utua.  Sea* 
liger  considers  herus  to  be  and  this  Leanep 

derives  ^0111  the  verb  upa>,  the  proper  meaning  of 
which,  he  adds,  is  placed  i/t  ea  ti  ioipcfv,  quo  aUquid 
aiiorsum  mon^tur  et  admoveatur  alteri. 

One  who  mherU$  in  conjunctioa  with  another  or 
others ; one  who  in  such  conjunction  takes,  or  is 
entitled  to  take  proj>erty  of  a person  deceased  j one, 
ill  the  words  of  Blnckslone,  upon  whom  the  law  ca.ats 
tite  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor. 

Com,  ii.  5b01. 

And  then  if  wr  be  the  sonne*,  then  be  wc  beircs,  bcirca  of 
God,  co'Sciivs  of  Christ.  Utr  TAamot  i/urt.  IfWSrt,  fol.  700. 

They  bare  annulled  the  will  of  Tiberius,  who  in  hU  testament 
bad  adiuytM’d  coAetrv  unto  him  another  of  bb  oepbews  under  age, 
ffoUamd.  SttHomuu.  Calijimia,  fol.  127. 

He  bath  delivered  us  from  the  bands  of  Satan,  hath  conquered 
death  for  us,  bath  taken  Um  stiog  out,  and  made  it  harmlexa  and 
medicinal,  and  proclaimed  us  heirs  of  heaven  and  csJiWm  with 
the  eternal  Jesus.  Taylor.  Srrmom,  12.  part  ii 

They  are  all  heirs,  and  they  are  all  beirs  of  God,  and  all  joint 
heirs  with  Christ;  not  properly  with  one  another;  for  if  they 
were  joint,  or  e^Atira  with  one  anoUtcr,  they  must  share  the  ia- 
beritance  between  them,  every  one  taking  nis  only  prop<»rtion ; 
wherens  the  inberitanee  of  the  sntu  of  God  is  never  divided. 

^uAop  5rrwioM,  61. 


Wlinaocuer  iberfore  shall  bee  foimde  able  of  the  order  ol  dea- 
con, subdeacon,  or  prieslhoodc,  wee  wyll  that  no  such  men  bee 
pmhihitrd  to  aKCodc  the  dignities  aforesayd,  for  the  roS«iira/i«» 
of  their  wyuea.  ItWSe^,  fol.  322. 

For  be  was  heard  to  threatninf  wiw  Co  utter  tbew  words,  I will 
remove  and  translate  thee  [Jupiter  Capitulinui]  into  the  lajkte  of 
the  Greeks  t unlill  such  lime  as  being  latreatcd  (according  as  be 
told  the  tale  himselfe)  and  Inuiievl  6rW  by  him  for  to  cvAaii'rr,  bo 
maiie  a bridge  over  the  temple  of  Augustus  of  sacred  oremorie, 
and  KO  joyned  the  palatium  and  cspitol  together. 

tfoUamd.  .y«v/*iuiu.  CaligHla,  fol.  132. 

So  their  diaagrreable  qualities,  both  III  and  gixxl,  bciog  reduced 
into  one  mild  temper,  no  small  number  of  the  Uancs  became 
peaceable  rohaiitHiUt  with  the  .Saxons  in  Eogland,  where  great 
slaughter  Itad  made  large  nxim. 

JiaIrgA,  fiittiny  of  ths  H'orld^  book  Ui.  cb.  xxvili.  see.  3. 

For  it  iff  no  dishonour  to  be  overcome  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Doraio  of  another  Dorain,  and  one  Chalctdean  of  anollier  of  his 
own  race ; or,  In  sum,  any  one  by  anotlter  of  us,  being  nelgb- 
boun,  and  eoAabttrra  of  the  same  region. 

HoAba.  Tkucyditlrt.  book  Iv. 

Something  I must  like  and  lore  : but  nothing  so  violently  as  to 
nndo  mw-tf  wirh  wanting  It.  If  I should  ever  be  eatangled  in 
a xnair,  I will  yet  cast  my  worat,  and  prepare  as  well  for  a parting 
journey  as  roft«&tr«rien.  FrUkam.  Aemfre,  31. 

That  b,  tbeir  portion  shall  1>e  shame  and  an  eternal  prison 
^^ui,  a Hood  of  brimstone,  and  a (oAabUation  with 
devils  to  flerual  ages.  Taylor.  .VmnoM.  part  itL 

And,  on  tbe  contrary,  if  a Orlstiao  woman  had  an  infidel  for 
her  hnsiumd,  she  fbmild  not  depart  from  him  as  lung  as  he  was 
willing  to  coAahtt  with  her.  Skary.  If'orAa,  vol.  V.  disc.  Iv. 

All  coAati/oHmJn  gimeral  ran  into  this  nnhappv  faitic ; men 
and  tbeir  wives  break  into  reUrctiona  which  are  like  so  much 
Arabic  to  the  rest  of  the  company ; Mters  and  brothers  often 
make  the  like  figure  from  tbe  same  unjiut  sense  of  the  art  of  being 
Intimate  and  familiar.  Tatter,  So.  225. 


My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I was  therefore  not  braw*beaten 
by  a saucy  brother,  or  lost  ia  a multitude  of  esAnnues,  whose 
fortunes  being  equal,  would  probably  liave  cimferredequid  merit, 
and  proeunrd  njual  regard.  JoAtuon^  The  RnmAUrr,  N'o.  62. 

COllELPER,  A.  S.  helpan;  Dutch  htlptn;  Gcr. 
heljfm,  auxitiari,  jHtxtTe  i to  aid,  succour,  or  assist. 

To  bee  short,  be  was  now  come  to  age.  he  was  an  ohi  man,  an 
impotent  mao,  not  able  to  goe  from  place  to  place  to  minister 
justice  ; l»ee  cbusc  two  sulfragaoes.  two  coMlbtors,  two  caAr/pvre. 

Latimer.  The  fifth  Sermon  grnu  Aei  before  A'ing  Kda'ord. 

COHE'RE,  c.  Con,  and  ; ah  dr/M'u*,  quod 

Coiib'rexck,  j erf  cttpio,  preheado,  cerripio.  Voa- 

CoNK^RKNCY,  >siu8.  Hitfrrc  erf  arct^  confunctum 

CoHB'aitNT,  I ctte,  artib  capere  sea  prehendere. 

CoBB^Biox.  J Martinius. 

To  hold  or  keep  close  or  tight  together,  in  close 
connection  or  de|>cadcncy,  in  dose  succession  ; to 
stick  together. 

I will  not  speak  of  tbe  coArrenee  of  these  word«,  [ftaimh  Ir.  ?,] 
for  they  are  an  entire  sense  of  tbemselvn,  and  contain  in  them 
two  parts ; best,  tbr  coorerxion  of  a sinner ; secooiJly,  ike 
condition  of  one  so  converted. 

A/ede.  tTorki,  book  I dbc.  34.  fol.  240. 

Tbe  cause  of  the  csAcrcnccor  cousequcoce  of  one  cooccjition  to 
another,  is  their  first  rsAcrracc  or  consequence  at  that  time  when 
they  are  produced  by  sense  : as  for  example,  from  .Saint  Aodrew 
the  mind  runneth  to  Saint  Peter,  because  tbeir  names  are  read 
together;  from  Saint  Peter  to  a stone,  from  the  same  cause; 
frum  stone  to  foundaiton,  because  we  see  them  Uigrther ; and 
fur  tbe  same  cause,  frum  fuundatkm  to  chnrrb,  and  from  church 
to  people,  aod  from  people  to  tumult  t and,  according  to  this 
example,  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thiur  to  any  thing. 

UaAAo.  Of  Uaaaa*  Aiatate,  cb.  iv. 
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COHERR.  I mily  brli^’e  yoo  mmld  not  find  imy  rostrulicUoa  in  USs 
- _ — _ vorda,  but  coofeu  them  u vokermi  and  eoawaaat  as  any  lo 

your  l>t>uk. 

Hei.  nf  Protr$tant  Ckttrck^  cli.  Iv,  part  U 
Farther,  If  be  says  be  knows  iM>t  bow  ho  Ihiaks ; ] answrr,  nn> 
tber  knows  he  bow  Iw  Is  extemlod  i bow  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  arc  united,  or  nkett  loireihrr  to  make  extcfuinn. 

Oh  VH4tr$l*i*4iHg,  book  iL  rb.  xxiU. 

If  yet  a just  evkrrntcf  be  not  made, 

lletwreo  rarb  tbourkt,  and  the  whole  mode)  laid 

So  fiflit,  that  rti’cry  line  may  higher  rise. 

Like  gntidly  lOfmataias,  till  they  reach  t^  skies . 

Sueh  trifles*  may,  perbapn,  of  late  have  past, 

And  maybe  lik'd  awhile,  but  never  last, 

BmcktngktMuktrr.  E**«y  M p»ftry. 
Tlwir  dark  and  involved  sealencra  } their  figurative  and  para- 
boHral  diaronrsea;  their  neglect  of  connecting  transitlnns,  which 
nRrii  leaves  us  at  a Uas  for  the  method  and  t*ktmuy  of  what 
they  write ; are  qualities  tluit  our  rhetoricians  do  not  mure  gene- 
rally dblike,  tban  their  |wactke. 

Jivfie.  S«mr  ('uandrrariosa  taturking  t>f  tkr  //oiy  Scrkgtmrtt. 
And,  while  wr  ravish'd  gaze  nn  Nature's  face, 

Remark  her  order,  and  her  motions  trare, 

Tlw  long  nkrrtHt  chiun  of  things  wr  find, 

Lends  to  a cause  supreme,  a wise  creatuqr  mltu). 

HitKkmaet.  The  f'rra/wM,  book  Ui. 


If  pnndrnus  atoms  are  so  much  In  lore 
\Vt:h  this  one  polst,  that  all  will  thither  mure. 

Give  them  the  aituatiou  they  desire ; 
lint  let  IIS  Uiro,  ye  sages,  orst  enquire, 

%\'hat  cause  of  tbeir  r«A«HM  can  you  } 

Hiaeimarr.  7Tu  CtftiaH,  book  i. 


COHF.RK 


COHO- 

B\TB. 


Of  all  things,  there  is  the  greatest  iTifficulty  in  retaining  num- 
bers. Tbev  are  like  grains  nf  saad,  which  will  not  caicrc  in  the 
order  In  wbiefa  wr  place  them ; but  by  traosniatinf  figures  into 
Irttera,  which  easily  (sdera,  in  every  form  of  combioalion.  wr-  fig 
and  retain  numbers  In  the  mind  with  the  same  case  and  rcriaiaty 
with  which  we  remember  words. 

On  UitXarg,  book  tr.  let.  17. 

COHO'B.ATK,  \ Kr.  cohol'er,  jicrhaps  formed  from 

Coiir/uATiON.  / the  (ir.  X"*'*  pour. 

Co^bafioti,  (says  Locke,)  ts  the  |»ourtns  of  the  liquor 
clistiUcd  from  any  thing  back  upon  tlie  remaining 
matter,  and  ilistiUing  it  ngoiu. 


When  it  wav  coAahe/nf  right  or  ten  times  the  spirit  was  turned 
into  an  insipid  phlegm.  Hut  we  went  on  with  our  crtkatafiamM 
forty  times,  to  see  wlicther  it  would  make  aoy  alteration. 

BafU.  .ivery,  rul.  vl.  fo).  612. 
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